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PREFACE. 
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The  meet  important  event  of  1890,  as  affecting  the  contents  of  this  volume, 
was  the  United  States  census,  which  was  taken  in  June,  and  is  going  rapidly 
through  the  usual  processes  of  computation  and  tabulation.  Many  of  the  most 
significant  results  have  been  reached  already,  and  a  brief  summary  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  article  "  United  States  Census,"  together  with  tables  convenient 
for  quick  reference  and  a  colored  chart.  In  each  State  article  the  population  of 
that  State  by  counties  is  given,  with  the  population  in  1880  and  the  increase  or 
decrease.  In  the  Census  article  the  tables  showing  the  size  and  condition  of 
cities  are  instructive ;  and  in  this  connection  the  reader  will  also  be  interested  in 
the  article  ".Cities,  American,  Recent  Growth  of,"  which  we  have  continued 
through  four  volumes  of  the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia."  The  present  article  treats 
of  eighty-four  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  For  still  further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  growth  of  our  country,  the  reader  should  consult  the  articles 
"  Commerce  of  the  United  States,"  "  Financial  Eeview  of  1890,"  and  "  United 
States  Finances,"  those  on  the  discoveries  of  Tin  and  Salt,  and  those  on  the  new 
States,  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a  colored  map 
prepared  expressly  for  this  work.  There  is  also  a  large  colored  map  of  Ontario, 
the  most  important  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

As  a  proper  accompaniment  to  our  many  scientific  articles,  we  present  this 
year  a  history  and  description  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  notices 
of  all  the  members  and  a  portrait  of  each  one  that  has  held  the  office  of  president. 
The  article  on  "Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  "  is  full  as  usual,  with 
portraits  of  the  British  and  American  presidents.  Other  records  of  scientific 
progress  may  be  found  in  the  articles  on  "  Astronomy,"  "  Chemistry,"  "  Metal- 
lurgy," "  Meteorology,"  "  Physics,"  and  "  Physiology  "—all  prepared  by  experts, 
and  making  an  almost  complete  story  of  the  year's  attainments — while  the  arti- 
cles "  Koch,  Eobert,"  and  "  Tuberculous  Diseases  "  tell  all  that  is  known  of  the 
scientific  achievement  that  excited  the  deepest  popular  interest  the  world  over. 

The  present  condition  of  Newfoundland,  now  the  center  of  so  much  interest, 
is  fully  set  forth  by  one  of  her  eminent"  citizens,  with  a  full-page  map,  engraved 
expressly  to  accompany  the  article.  We  also  present  a  view  of  the  island  of 
Heligoland,  which  has  just  passed  from  British  to  German  possession.  Other 
geographical  topics  are  presented  in  the  usual  full  article  on  "Geographical 
Progress." 

Events  in  music  and  the  fine  arts  are  recorded  under  those  titles,  and  the 
three  articles  on  American,  British,  and  Continental  literature  show  what  has 


\y  prbfacb. 

been  done  in  the  world  of  authorship.  For  an  art  that  claims  a  wide  popular 
interest,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  illustrated  article  "  Portraits,  Crayon,"  in 
which  one  of  the  most  successful  of  its  followers  explains  minutely  how  it  may 
be  learned  and  how  it  is  practiced.  Besides  the  mechanical  achievements  that 
are  set  forth  in  "  Engitieering,"  the  volume  contains  a  special  article  on  the 
"  Phonograph  "  and  one  on  "  Type-Writers,"  in  which  the  history  of  that  inven- 
tion is  traced  from  its  earliest  conception  to  the  present  day,  when  it  has  devel- 
oped into  a  great  industry  and  the  machines  are  considered  among  the  necessa- 
ries of  business  life.  Both  of  these  articles  are  fully  illustrated.  There  is  also 
an  illustrated  article  showing  the  improvements  in  shot-guns.  And  the  article 
"  Steamers,  Ocean,"  shows  how  the  traffic  across  the  Atlantic  has  continually  in- 
creased its  speed,  and  has  gone  from  comparatively  small  vessels  to  those  of  ten 
thousand  tons. 

The  organizations  of  which  we  give  a  history  in  the  present  volume  include 
the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  National  League  for  Protection  of  American  Institu- 
tions, the  Military  Order  of  America,  the  Patriotic  League,  the  Patriotic  Order 
of  Sons  of  America,  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Last  year's  interesting  article  on  "  Soldiers'  Homes  "  is  properly  supplemented 
this  year  by  one  on  "  Girls'  Co-operative  Boarding-Homes,"  from  the  pen  of 
Robert  Stein,  of  Washington,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  that  most  wortliy 
charity.  The  other  special  articles  include  "  Fungi,  Edible,"  "  Forefathers'  Day," 
"Famines  in  Ireland,"  "Hurling,"  "Horsemanship,"  "Indian  Messiah,"  and 
"  Naval  Apparatus,  New,"  by  Lieut.  Nazro,  U.  S.  N.  The  article  "  Original- 
Package  Decision  "  gives  the  result  of  important  legislation  and  legal  decisions, 
and  similar  information  on  other  topics  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  articles  on 
the  States. 

The  colored  illustrations  of  this  volume  have  been  mentioned  above.  The 
three  steel  portraits  represent  the,  three  most  famous  men,  in  different  profes- 
sions, that  died  during  the  year — Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  George  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  and  Cardinal  Newman,  each  being  accompanied  by  a  very  full  bio- 
graphical sketch.  The  necrology  for  1890  also  includes  Gens.  George  Crook 
and  Alfred  H.  Terry ;  ex-Speaker  Samuel  J.  Randall ;  Dioii  Boucicault,  the  actor 
and  dramatist ;  Richard  F.  Burton,  the  traveler  and  author ;  Amadeo,  Duke  of 
Aosta;  Count  Andrassy;  Chatrian,  the  novelist;  Schliemann,  the  explorer; 
Bishop  Beckwith,  George  H.  Boker  and  B.  P.  Shillaber,  authors ;  Charles  L. 
Brace  and  George  H.  Stuart,  pliilanthropists ;  John  H.  C.  Coffin,  the  mathema- 
tician ;  Martin  B.  Anderson  and  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  educators ;  Thomas  Hicks, 
the  artist ;  Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller ;  Prof.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  the  astronomer ; 
Rear- Admiral  Stephen  C.  Rowan ;  Sitting  Bull,  the  Sioux  medicine  man ;  Ignaz 
DoUinger,  the  theologian ;  Octave  Feuillet,  the  novelist ;  Lord  Napier  of  Mag- 
dala ;  Canon  Liddon ;  Willem  III,  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  J.  E.  Thorold 
Rogers,  the  political  economist.  Of  many  of  these  we  present  portraits  as  well 
as  biographical  sketches. 

Nbw  York,  April  8, 1891. 
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A 

ABYSSINIA,  an  empire  in  enstem  Africa,  habitants.    The  districts  that  had  been  occupied 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Menelek  II,  formerly  as  Italian  possession^  up  to  the  close  of  1889  were 

King  of  Shoa,  who  on  the  death  of  the  Negus  the  country  around  Massowah,  Keren,  and  As- 

Johanuis  in  1889  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  mara,  having  an  area  of  8,100  square  miles,  with 

of  Ethiopia,  and  subsequently  overcame  the  rival  250.000  inhabitants. 

claimants  to  the  succession.    He  had  already  ac-  The  dominant  race,  of  Arabian  origin  and 

cepted  an  Italian  protectorate,  May  2,  1889,  in  speaking  the  old  Ethiopic  language  was  con- 

a  treaty  that  was  confinned  and  supplemented  verted  to  Christianity   m    the  fourth  century. 

by  a  convention  concluded  between  his  plenipo-  The  abuna  or  head  of  the  Church  is  always  a  Copt 

tentiaries  and  the  Italian  Oovemment  m  Octo-  whu  is  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the  Patri- 

ber  of  the  same  year.    Under  the  Negus  the  arch  of  Alexandria;  but  the  actual  control  of 

country  is  ruled  by  24  feudal  vassals,  who  col-  religious  affairs  is  shared  by  the  ecbegheh,  an 

lect  and  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  the  taxes,  Abyssinian  dignitary  who  presides  over  the  mo- 

and  owe  tne  Kinj^  service  with  their  retainers  in  nastic  orders.    There  are  about  12,000  monks  in 

time  of  war.    Menelek  has,  moreover,  a  perma-  the  country. 

nent  army  of  paid  soldiers,  most  of  whom  are  The  people  raise  lan^e  herds  of  cattle,  as  well 

armed  with  rifles.  as  sheep  and  goats.    LiCtle  attention  is  given  to 

Area  and  Popalatlon. — ^The  provinces  of  agriculture.  Wildindigo.  tobacco,  sumach, coffee, 
Tign^,  Lasta.  Amnara,  and  Gojam  nave  a  com-  cotton,  sugar-cane,  the  date  palm,  and  the  vine 
bined  area  of  80,000  square  miles  and  a  popula-  thrive,  and  the  forests  contain  valuable  woods, 
tion  of  about  2,000,000  persons.  The  kingdom  such  as  ebony,  tamarind,  sycamore,  baobab,  and 
of  Shoa  is  more  populous,  having  1,500,0^  in-  the  wild  olive.  Tobacco  was  successfully  culti- 
habitants  on  a  temtory  of  26,000  square  miles,  vated  on  a  considerable  scale  bv  Greeks  in  the 
The  dependencies  of  the  Bogos,  Sholio,  Mensa^  vicinity  of  Keren  until  Ras  Aloula  destroyed  the 
Barea,  Kunama,  Hababs,  and  Beni  Amer  in  the  plantations.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  pro- 
north  cover  an  area  of  about  28,000  square  miles,  ducin^  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  leg^ 
with  a  population  not  exceeding  100,000.  Dana-  umes  m  the  elevated  regions,  and  the*  plants  of 
kil.  the  country  between  the  Abyssinian  plateau  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates  in  the  plains 
and  the  sea,  inhabited  by  the  Afars  and  Adals,  ana  valleys  near  the  sea, 
is  40,000  souare  miles  in  extent,  with  200,000  pop-  Commerce. — Foreign  commercial  exchanges 
ulation.  The  extreme  political  boundaries  of  take  place  only  through  Massowah.  The  corn- 
Abyssinia  include  also  a  territorvof  6,000  square  merce  of  that  port  rose  from  $200,000  in  1861  to 
miles,  inhabited  by  the  Issas  and  other  depend-  $1,400,000  in  1881,  and  then  ceased  to  a  great  ex- 
ent  Somali  tribes,  numbering  60,000  individuals,  tent  during  the  hostilities  with  Italv.  The  prin- 
a lid  the  lands  of  the  conqueiidQallas  and  Kaffas,  cipal  export  articles  are  mother-oZ-pearl,  skins, 
64.000  souare  miles  in  extent,  with  about  8,500,  mules,  and  butter,  which  amounted  to  a  total  of 
000  inhabitants.  According  to  this  calculation,  $300,000  in  1889.  Gums,  coffee,  ivory,  ostrich 
the  empire  embraces  244,000  square  miles,  with  feathers,  skins,  and  cereals  from  the  interior 
a  total  population  of  7,860,000  souls.  Prof.  Gui-  have  ceased  to  be  exported,  owing  to  war  and 
do  Cora,  of  Turin,  estimates  the  area  of  the  King-  anarchy. 

dom  of  Abyssinia,  including  Shoa,  Kaffa,  Harrar,  The*  Paclflcatioii  of  Ti^r^. — The  basis  of 

etc.,  at  190,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  an  arrangement  for  a  combined  action  against 

at  5,000,000 :  the  dependencies  of  the  Hababs,  the  Negus  Johannis  by  Menelek,  the  rebellious 

Bogos  Beni- Amer.  etc.,  at  18,000  square  miles,  King  of  Shoa,  in  the  south,  and  the  Italians  at 

with  200.000  inhabitants;  the  Danakil  territory,  Massowah,  who  were  to  advance  to  Asmara  or 

with  the  sultanate  of  Aussa,  at  34,000  square  Gura,  in  Tigr^,  was  agreed  to  in  the  summer  of 

miles,  with  200,000  inhabitants ;  and  Oppia  and  1888  by  Count  Antonelli  and  Menelek.    In  ac- 

other  districts  of  the  Somali  coast,  with  a  tract  cordance  with  this  secret  treaty,  Menelek  was 

hi  the  interior  extending  to  Wadi  Nogal  and  supplied  with  munitions.     Yet  neit^her  he  nor 

Mudug,  at  00,000  square  miles,  with  800,000  in-  the  Italian  military  authorities,  who  doubted  his 
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good  faith,  would  open  the  campaign.  The  po-  rope  that  the  occupation  of  Adua  foreshadowed 
litical  authorities  were  more  confident,  and  in  the  annexation  of  the  province  of  Tigrc.  En- 
January,  1889,  Signor  Crispi  obtained  the  assent  glish  susceptibilities  were  aroused  because  a  for- 
of  Signor  Bertole-Viale,  tne  Minister  of  War,  ward  movement  of  the  Italians  in  the  north  of 
to  a  reconnoitering  expedition,  which  was  sus-  Abyssinia  might  lead  to  the  extension  of  their 
pended  in  consequence  of  rumors  of  a  reconcil-  influence  into  the  Soudan.  Gen.  Orero  calmed 
lation  between  Menelek  and  Johannis.  Doubt  the  fears  of  the  Abyssinians  by  assuring  them 
and  suspicion  continued  to  deter  the  allies  till  that  he  had  not  come  to  Adua  to  subjugate  the 
Johannis  was  killed  In  battle  with  the  dervishes  Tigr^  province  to  Italy,  but  to  inquire  into  and 
on  March  11,  1889.  Then  Menelek  raised  his  to  satisfy  their  claims.  When  that  was  done  he 
standard  as  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and  was  ac-  would  return  to  the  Italian  possessions  on  the 
knowledged  by  all  the  provinces  except  Tigr6.  other  side  of  the  Mareb.  In  Europe  it  was  ex- 
Still  Gen.  Baldissera  di  Veglio  and  the  Ministry  plained  that  the  expedition  was  intended  merely 
of  War  urged  objections  to  the  immediate  oc-  as  a  military  demonstration  in  favor  of  Mene- 
cu nation  oi  Keren  and  Asmara,  and  it  was  not  lek.  Signor  Crispi  told  the  Chamber  that,  while 
till  the  end  of  the  summer  that  the  Italian  endeavoring  to  develop  commerce,  even  in  the 
Premier  saw  his  desire  fulfilled  and  the  coveted  direction  of  Kassala,  the  Italian  Government 
positions  in  Italian  possession.  would  always  proceed  in  accord  with  Great  Brit- 

Ras  Aloula,  Mangascia,  Debeb,  and  Balamba-  ain,  more  especially  as  Italian  and  English  in- 
ras  Kafel  contended  among  themselves  for  su-  terests  are  identical  in  that  quarter.  Leaving  a 
premacy  in  Tigr^,  and  Menelek  hesitated  long  detachment  of  native  levies  in  Adua,  the  Italian 
before  entering  the  province  and  engaging  in  a  commander  returned  to  the  Mareb. 
fierce  conflict  with  Aloula  and  the  other  military  After  the  Italians  had  re-entered  their  own 
chiefs  who  disputed  his  sovereignty,  although  the  territory  King  Menelek  again  set  his  army  in 
Ethiopian  crown  would  rest  very  insecurely  on  motion,  and  advanced  by  slow  stages,  entering 
his  head  unless  he  could  compel  their  submls-  Adua  in  March.  Mangascia  and  Ras  Aloula  had 
sion.  Gen.  Baldissera  held  the  opinion  that  the  already  received  Count  Pietro  Antonelli,  the 
Italian  colony  would  flourish  and  expand  under  negotiator  of  the  treaty  with  Menelek,  and  Count 
more  favorable  conditions  if  the  neighboring  $alimbeni,  accredited  as  envoy  extraordinary  to 
region  were  divided  among  independent  petty  the  Ne^s,  whom  Aloula  had  cruelly  compelled 
chiefs,  who  would  serve  as  buffers  between  the  as  a  prisoner  in  chains  to  witness  from  a  neigh- 
Italian  possessions  and  the  Abyssinian  power,  boring  height  the  massacre  of  his  countrymen 
This  policy  was  disapproved  by  the  home  au-  at  Do^li  in  January,  1887.  Menelek  reached 
thorities,  who  recalled  the  commander-in-chief  Adua  m  March,  and  nominated  Degiac  Mesci- 
and  sent  out  Gen.  Orero,  with  instructions  to  ascia  governor  of  the  province.  He  appointed 
advance  into  Tigre  and  co-operate  with  Mene-  two  of  his  oflicers  to  act  with  Col.  Cossato  and 
lek.  The  presence  of  Italian  troops  was  ex-  CaptToselli  in  tKxing  the  boundary  line  between 
pected  to  impress  Menelek  with  the  necessity  of  the  Italian  possessions  and  TignS.  The  new  com- 
nolding  to  his  engagements  and  respecting  the  mander-in-chief  placed  as  little  reliance  as  his 
treaty  of  protection  by  operating  on  nis  fears  as  predecessor  on  the  fidelity  of  Menelek,  and  for 
well  as  on  his  sense  of  gratitude.  The  question-  strategical  reasons  he  desired,  not  to  withdraw 
able  loyalty  of  Tekla  Aimauot,  Kingof  Godjam,  to  the  line  favored  by  Gen.  Baldissera,  but  to 
and  the  danger  of  a  revolt  of  the  WoUo  Gallas  secure  a  defensible  frontier  by  taking  possession 
compelled  Menelek  to  remain  long  in  the  south  of  Gura.  Debaroa,  and  Godofelassi,  making  the 
after  assuming  the  sovereignty.  After  his  coro-  boundary  line  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
nation,  on  Nov.  18, 1889,  he  set  out  on  his  march  course  of  the  Mareb  and  Bel^  rivers.  A  sup- 
for  Tiffr6  with  an  army  of  150,(K)0  horse  and  plementary  convention  that  was  signed  by  Signor 
foot.  Mangascia,  the  son  of  the  late  Negus,  who  Crispi  and  Degiac  Makonnen  at  Naples  on  Oct. 
contested  the  succession  with  Menelek  with  the  1, 1889,  was  ratified  by  the  Emperor  Menelek  at 
aid  of  lias  Aloula,  had  beaten  the  King's  adher-  Makalle,  where  Count  Antonelli  met  him  on 
ents  in  Tigrd  and  held  Degiac  Seyum  closely  be-  Feb.  25.  The  Russian  Government  alone  ob- 
sieged  in  Vogerat.  Yet  when  Menelek,  who  had  jected  to  the  establishment  of  an  Italian  pro- 
disregarded  the  treaty  in  notifying  the  European  tectorate  in  Abyssinia,  France  refusing  to  join 
powers  directly  of  his  coronation,  became  con-  in  the  protest.  Conflicts  arose  in  the  spring  be- 
vinced  that  an  Italian  force  would  join  him  at  tween  the  Anglo-Egyptian  authorities  at  Suakin 
Adua,  he  suddenly  changed  his  purpose,  and  in-  and  the  Italians  at  Massowah,  whom  the  English 
stead  of  advancing  to  annihilate  his  foes,  whose  accused  o^  subsidizing  a  tribe  of  Hadendowas,  of 
retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  Italians,  he  made  a  exercising  supervision  over  a  part  of  the  coast 
hasty  peace,  acknowledging  Mangascia  tributary  beyond  their  understood  limits,  and  of  extend- 
King  of  Tigre  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  ing  their  activity  in  the  Bogos  country  also 
should  conform  to  the  Italian  treaty  and  should  beyond  their  proper  sphere.  The  law  of  June 
protect  the  frontier.  On  that,  with  his  huge  6,  1883,  which  first  established  Italian  sover- 
army,  he  returned  to  the  south,  refusing  to  be  eigntyon  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Assab 
crowned  as  Negus  Negusti  in  Adua.  Bay  territory  was  extended  to  Asmara  and  the 

Gen.  Orero  set  out  on  Jan.  10,  1890,  with  6,000  other  newly  acquired  territories  by  the  vote  of 

Italian  regulars,  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  native  allies,  the  Italian  Legislature. 

advancing  in  three  columns  from  Asmara,  Godo-  Conspiracy  against  the   Italians, — While 

felassi,  and  Gundet.     On  the  26th  he  reached  General  Orero  was  absent  in  Tigre  with  all  the 

Adua,  encountering  no  resistance.    The  clergy  white   troops  except  two  or  three  hundred,  a 

and  notables  met  nim  ceremoniously  at  the  en-  plot  was  concocted  to  exterminate  the  Italians 

trance  of  the  town.     It  was  supposed  in  Eu-  in  East  Africa.    The  chief  conspirators  were 
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Hussa  el   Akkad,  a  rich  Arab  merchant  who  mediary  in  all  dealings  with  other  powers  or 
served  as  a  magistrate  under  the  Italian  author-  governments.     If  the  Negus  desires  to  confer 
ities  at  Massowah,  and  Achmed  Kantibai,  chief  upon  the  subjects  of  another  state  special  pri vi- 
ol the  Ilababs,  the  tribe  of  Mussulman  Abyssin-  leges  in  trade  or  industry,  Italians  must  always 
ians  who  earliest  accepted  Italian  dominion  and  be  given  the  preference  under  like  conditions, 
subsidies.     These  two  were  in  communication  AFGHANISTAN,    a    monarchv    in    central 
with  both  Mangascia  and  Osman  Digma,  who  Asia,  lying    between    Russian   Turkistan  and 
made  ready  to  crush  between  them  the  main  British  India.    The  reigning  Ameer  is  Abdur- 
force  of  the  Italians  after  the  Habab  chief  had  rahman  Khan,  a  son  of  Afzal  Khan  and  grand- 
surprised  and  massacred  the  Massowah  ^rrison  son  of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan.    The  country  is 
by  night  and  seized  the  arms  and  fortified  po-  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Cabul,  Tui^ 
sitions.    The  accidental  arrest  of  a  messenger  in  kistan,  Herat,  and  Candahar,  each  of  which  is 
a  drunken  brawl  and  the  discovery  of  a  letter  ruled  by  a  hakim  or  governor.    The  districts  of 
that  he  awkwardly  tried  to  conceal,  written  by  Badakshan  and  Wakhan  have  likewise  separate 
Kantibai  to  Ras  Mangascia,  led  to  the  discovery  governors  at  present.     Abdurrahman    has  at- 
of  the  plot.    Many  persons  were  arrested,  and  tempted  to  re-establish,  in  addition  to  the  feudal 
the  two  head  conspirators  were  tried  by  court-  levies,  the  regular  army  on  the  European  model, 
martial  and  condemned  to  death.            *  that  w^s  introduced  by  Shere  Ali  after  his  visit 

The  Italo-Abyssinian  Treaty.— The  treaty  to  India  in  1869. 
concluded  by  the  Italian  plenipotentiary  with  Area  and  Popalatlon. — The  northern 
Menelek  on  May  2, 1889,  and  ratified  on  Sept.  boundary  of  Afghanistan  was  determined  and 
29, 1889,  contains  twenty  articles.  Each  of  tne  demarkated  by  the  Anglo-Russian  Afghan 
contracting  parties  can  be  represented  by  diplo-  Boundary  Commission.  It  follows  the  Oxus 
matic  representatives  and  consular  agents,  who  from  the  Pamir  Plateau  to  Khamiab  Saleh, 
shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  whence  the  line  was  drawn  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
that  are  accorded  among  European  powers,  rection  to  Zulfikar,  and  thence  south  to  ICuh 
Each  government  was  to  appoint  two  boundary  Malik-i-Siah.  a  mountain  southeast  of  the  river 
commissioners  to  survey  and  mark  out  the  Helmund.  On  the  south  the  country  is  con- 
frontier,  which  should  follow  in  general  the  edge  terminous  with  British  Beloochistan.  On  the 
of  the  northern  plateau,  leaving  Halai,  Saganeiti,  east  the  Indian  Government  has  been  engaged  in 
and  Asmara  in  Italian  territory,  extending  to  subjugating  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Zhob 
the  country  of  the  Bogos  at  Adi  Nefas  and  Adi  vallejr  and  the  Wazin  country  and  in  extending 
Johannis,  and  conform  to  a  line  drawn  due  east  its  influence  in  Kafiristau,  Chitral  Swat,  and 
from  Adi  Johannisi  Caravans  entering  Ethio-  other  districts  between  the  Hindu  Kush  and 
pia  must  pay  a  uniform  duty  of  8  per  cent,  of  Cashmere  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  value  oi  the  goods  imported.  Arms  and  the  Indus  that  formerly  were  regarded  as  a  part 
ammunition  can  be  imported  through  Massowah  of  Afghanistan.  The  subj€%2ts  of  the  Ameer 
only  for  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  and  by  his  number  about  4,000,000  people,  divided  into 
order.  The  subjects  of  either  contracting  tribes  that  are  often  at  feud  with  one  another, 
power  are  at  liberty  to  travel  or  settle  or  to  buy,  Of  the  Ghilzais,  the  largest  tribe  dwelling  south- 
sell,  rent,  or  hire  with  the  same  rights  as  na-  east  of  Cabul,  there  are  at  least  1,000,000.  The 
tives  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  and  will  en-  Tadjiks,  who  pursue  agricultural  or  industrial 
joy  the  complete  protection  of  the  Government ;  occupations  and  are  scattered  among  the  other 
but  armed  bands  are  strictly  prohibited  from  tribes,  are  supposed  to  be  of  Persian  origin.  The 
crossing  the  frontiers.  The  subjects  of  each  Duranis  inhabit  the  country  northwest  of  Cabul. 
state  in  the  territory  of  the  other  shall  have  The  Aimakhs  and  Hazaras,  who  live  in  the 
complete  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  re-  mountains  further  north,  show  strong  marks  of 
ligion.    Quarrels  and  differences  arising  between  Tartar  descent. 

Italians  in  Abyssinia  shall  be  settled  by  the  Agricnltnre  and  Commerce.— The  Ameer 
Italian  authorities  in  Massowah,  and  differences  demands  a  tax  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
between  Itnlians  and  Abyssinians  shall  be  ad-  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  the  amount  of 
justed  by  the  same  tribunal  or  by  delegates  of  irrigation.  In  the  greater  part  of  Afghanistan 
the  Ital  ian  and  the  Ethiopian  authorities.  The  two  crops  are  grown  m  the  year,  one  of  wheat,  bar- 
property  of  a  su'bject  of  either  power  dying  in  ley,  or  legumes,  followed  oy  an  autumn  crop  of 
the  territory  of  the  other  must  be  delivered  over  rice,  millet,  panic  grass,  or  Indian  com.  The  ca»- 
to  the  authorities  of  the  country  to  which  he  be-  tor-oil  plant,  madder,  and  asafcetida  grow  abun- 
longs.  An  Italian  accused  of  a  crime  must  be  dantly,  and  large  quantities  of  the  last-named 
tried  before  an  lulian  tribunal,  and  an  Abys-  product  are  exported  to  India.  Preserved  fruits 
sinian  before  an  Abyssinian  tribunal.  Each  are  exported  extensively,  and  fruit,  in  both  the 
power  promises  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  fresh  and  the  preserved  state,  forms  the  staple 
justice.  The  Negus  Negusti  engages  to  sup-  nourishment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
press  the  slave  tnwle  with  all  his  power  and  to  people.  Apples,  pears,  quinces,  apricots,  plums, 
allow  no  slave  caravans  to  pass  through  his  ter-  cherries,  pomegranates,  grapes,  flm,  and  mul- 
ritories.  The  treaty  is  binding  on  the  whole  berries  are  exceedingly  abundant  The  chief  in- 
Ethiopian  Empire.  Either  contracting  power  dustrial  products  are  sheepskin  poaiinSj  felt  car- 
may  suggest  alterations  in  the  treaty  at  the  end  pets,  silks,  and  rosaries.  The  exports  from 
of  five  years,  having  notified  the  other  power  Cabul  to  India,  consisting  of  asafoetida,  horses, 
twelve  months  previously,  except  in  regard  to  madder,  fruit,  ghi,  and  raw  silk,  amounted  in 
established  territorial  rights.    The  Negus  Ne-  1888-'89  to  19i  lakhs  of  rupees;  the  imports 

gasti   of   Ethiopia  agrees  to  make  use  of  the  from  India,  consisting  of  cotton  goods,  indigo, 

ovemment  of  the  King  of  Italy  as  his  inter-  sugar,  uid  tea,  were  valued  at  52i  lakhs. 
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The  Sltaatlon.— The  Ameer  left  Cabul  in  the 
summer  of  1888  to  cope  with  the  rebellion  of  his 
cousin  Ishak  Khan,  which  threatened  the  dis- 
memberment of  his  kingdom.  The  rebellion 
was  over  after  one  decisive  engagement,  but  Ab- 
durrahman remained  in  Afghan  Turkistan  for 
the  purpose  of  thoroughly  subjugating  the  Uz- 
beckA  and  ()reventing  the  recurrence  of  a  risine 
by  any  possibility.  For  two  years  he  scourged 
the  country,  executing  the  people  by  wholesale. 
When  he  had  thus  broken  the  spirit  of  the 
northern  Afghans  and  placed  strong  and  faith- 
ful garrisons  in  all  the  principal  towns  from 
Maimena  in  the  west  to  Faizabau  in  the  east,  he 
removed  restrictions  to  trade,  admitting  Russian 
caravans  to  Balkh  and  permitting  Afghan  cara- 
vans to  proceed  to  Kerki  and  Bokhara.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1890,  he  prepared  to  lead  an  expedition 
agamst  the  mountameers  of  Kafiristan  who  have 
never  been  completely  subdued  to  the  Afghan 
yoke ;  but  he  prudently  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise, and  confined  his  attention  to  strengthen- 
ing his  hold  on  Badakshan  and  maintaining  the 
gosition  that  his  lieutenants  had  acquired  in 
hignan  and  Roshan.  During  the  two  years 
that  he  was  awav  in  the  north  his  eldest  son, 
Habibullah,  ruled  in  his  st«ad  at  Cabul.  The 
Ameer  re-entered  his  capital  in  July,  1890. 
After  his  return  he  had  to  encounter  a  revolt  of 
the  Ali  Hazaras,  a  turbulent  branch  of  the  Ha- 
zara  nation  dwelling  to  the  north  and  west  of 
(jhuznee. 

ALABAMA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Dec.  14,  1819;  area,  50,722  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  127,901  in 
1820;  309,527  in  1880;  590,756  in  1840;  771,623 
in  1850;  964,201  in  1860;  996,992  in  1870;  1,- 
262,505  in  1880 ;  and  1,508,073  in  1890.  Capital, 
Montgomery, 

GoTernmeiit,— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Thomas  Seay, 
Democrat;  &cretary  of  State,  J.  D.  Barron; 
Treasurer,  John  L.  Cobbs;  Auditor,  Cvrus  D. 
Hogue;  Attorney-General,  William  L.  Martin; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Solomon 
Palmer:  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Reuben 
P.  Kolb;  liailroad  Commissioners,  Henry  R. 
Shorter,  Levi  W.  Lawler,  W.  C.  Tunstall ;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  George  W.  Stone  ; 
Associate  Justices,  David  Clopton,  Thomas  N. 
McCIellan,  and  H.  M.  SomerviUe,  who  resigned 
in  July  to  accept  an  appomtment  from  President 
Harrison  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  General 
Appraisers,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  W. 
Coleman. 

Finances.— For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1889, 
the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  presents  the 
followmg  figures :  Balance  on  Oct.  1, 1888,  $555.- 
587.87 ;  total  receipts  for  the  year,  $1,583,003.04 ; 
total  expenditures,  $1,757,514.11;  balance  on 
Sept.  30,  1889,  $381,070.80.  The  principal  re- 
ceipts included  $1,053,818.51  from  general  taxes ; 
$138,924.82  from  poll  taxes;  $131,641.51  from  li- 
censes ;  $78,953.80  from  the  hire  of  convicts ;  $32,- 
563.02  from  the  Agricultural  Commission ;  and 
$30,760.75  from  solicitors'  fees.  Among  the  ex- 
penditures were  $638,401.44  for  the  educational 
fund ;  $392,100  for  interest  on  the  debt ;  $137,358 
for  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  $25,096.85  for 
military  expenses;   and  $15,644.53  for  public 


printing.  For  the  year  ending  Sept-.  80, 1890,  the 
report  is  as  follows:  Balance  on  Oct.  1, 1889. as 
above  given,  $381,076.80 ;  total  receipts  for  the 
year,  $2,594,442.17 ;  toUl  expenditures,  $2,642,- 
614.59 ;  balance  on  Sept.  80,  1890,  $332,904.38. 
A  reduction  of  the  tax  rate  to  4'5  mills  is  the 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  surplus.  For  1891 
the  rate  will  be  4  mills,  and  a  still  greater  shrink- 
age is  expected.  The  regular  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  were  less  than  the  above-men- 
tioned figures  by  $954,000,  that  sum  representing 
the  amount  of  6-per-cent.  State  bonds  which 
were  refunded  into  4-per-cent.  bonds  during  the 
year.  The  entire  bonded  debt  of  the  St«t«  at 
the  beginning  of  1890  amounted  to  $9,237,700, 
and  with  the  exception  of  $539,000  in  5-per-cent. 
bonds,  it  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent.  Smce  1880 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  $66,521  in  the  debt. 

Assessments. — The  total  assessed  valuation 
of  property  for  1889  was  $242,197,531,  an  increase 
of  $13,328,490  over  1888.  Of  this  sum  the  assess- 
ment of  railroad  property  was  $40,163,776.18. 
For  1890  the  total  assessed  valuation  was  $258,- 
979,575.41,  of  which  $43,338,781.47  was  the  assess- 
ment of  railroad  property. 

Education. — ^Thirteen  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  are  organized  into  sei)arate  school  districts, 
in  which  a  system  of  schools  more  advanced  than 
that  in  the  counties  is  maintained  by  the  aid  of 
local  taxation.  The  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  the  school  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1889,  presents  the  following  statistics 
for  both  these  separate  school  districts  and  the 
counties  outside  of  the  districts : 
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The  receipts  of  the  State  school  fund  during 
the  year  were  $534,285.76,  and  the  disbursements 
$535,721.95.  There  was  also  mieed  and  expended 
in  the  thirteen  separate  districts  the  sum  of 
$154,668.27,  making  the  total  expenditure  in  the 
State  for  public  schools  $690,390.22.  An  enu- 
meration of  the  school  population,  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  showed  272,730 
white  children  and  212,821  colored,  total,  485,- 
551.  These  figures,  compared  with  the  enroll- 
ment above  ^ven,  show  that  only  60  per  cent,  of 
the  white  children  in  the  State,  and  fewer  than 
60  per  cent,  of  the  colored  children,  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools.  Moreover,  these  schools 
were  kept  open  an  average  of  only  75  days  during 
the  year,  reckoning  the  counties  and  separate 
districts  together. 

The  StJite  normal  schools  have  an  encourag- 
ing record  for  the  year  1888-'89.  At  Jacksonville 
195  pupils  were  enrolled;  at  Uuntsviile,  257 ;  at 
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Troj,  323  in  the  normal  department  and  487  in 
the  model  school ;  at  Tuskegee,  400  in  the  nor- 
mal school  and  100  in  the  training  school ;  and 
at  Livingston  38  in  the  normal  course.  The  new 
normal  school  for  colored  sf udenta  at  Montgom- 
ery was  opened  durincr  1889,  and  in  December 
of  that  year  contained  325  pupils  in  the  normal 
and  300  in  the  preparatory  aepartment.  Two 
building  have  been  erected  by  the  State,  one  for 
industrial  the  other  for  literary  purposes. 

Popalation. — The  following  table  presents 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  as- 
certained by  the  national  census  of  this  year, 
compared  with  similar  returns  from  the  census 
on880: 
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The  largest  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  show 
the  following  population :  Birmingham,  26,241, 
increase  since  1880,  23,155;  Mobile,  81,822.  in- 
crease 2,690 ;  Montgomery,  21,790,  increase  5,077 ; 
Selma,  7,626,  increase  97 ;  Tuscaloosa,  5,486,  in- 
crease 3,068. 

Penitentiary.-^ The  number  of  State  con- 
victs in  the  penitentiary  on  Oct.  1, 1888,  was  740. 
Since  that  time  900  have  been  received,  and  29 
recaptured,  inakinj^  the  total  number  for  the  two 
vears  1,669.  During  that  period,  99  convicts 
have  died;  87  have  been  pardon^;  two  were 
sent  to  the  insane  as)rlum ;  36  escaped  and  367 
were  discharged,  making  a  total  of  541,  and  leav- 
ing on  hand  on  Oct.  1, 1890, 1,128  prisoners.  Of 
this  number,  807  are  confined  at  Pratt  Mines 
engaged  in  various  employments  under  the  con- 
tract with  the  Tennessee  Ooal,  Iron  and  Railroad 
Company.  The  remainder,  321,  consisting  of 
women,  children,  and  disabled  men,  are  confined 
within  the  penitentiary  walls  at  Wetumpka  and 
engaged  in  farming. 

These  figures  show  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  convicts,  and  a  high  death  rate,  the 
latter  circumstance  being  due  in  part  to  an  epi- 
demic at  one  of  the  mining  camps  of  the  lessee 
company.  At  this  camp  in  the  year  ending  Oct. 
1, 1889,  there  were  54  deaths  in  an  average  prison 
population  of  about  800. 

Banks. — During  1889  five  new  national  banks 
WAre  organized  in  the  State,  and  two  were  dis- 
continued, making  the  number  in  oi)eration  at 
the  close  of  the  year  twenty-five.  Tnese  have  a 
combined  capital  of  $8,953,200,  and  a  surplus  of 
$938,388,  besides  undivided  profits  to  the  amount 
of  $543,529.  Their  total  resources  reached  the 
sum  of  $14,657,858,  or  over  $2,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  figures  one  year  previous ;  and  rheir  loans 
and  discounts  reached  $8,274,806,  an  increase  of 
over  $1,000,000. 

Pig  Iron. — Alabama,  which  occupied  the  tenth 
place  among  the  States  in  1680,  with  an  output 
of  62,336  tons,  is  now  third  as  a  producer  of  pig 
iron,  the  production  in  1890  amounting  to  890,- 
432  tons,  an  increase  of  more  than  1,328  per  cent, 
over  the  production  of  18861  These  figures  cover 
the  census  year,  which  ends  on  June  30.  For 
the  census  year  1890  the  State  produced  half 
of  all  the  pig  iron  made  in  the  South. 

County  Debts. — According  to  the  census  re- 
turns of  this  year,  38  counties  of  the  State  have 
no  bonded  debt ;  Cullman  County  owes  less  than 
$500 ;  Baldwin,  Conecuh,  Covington,  Crenshaw, 
Cherokee,  Elmore,  Escambia,*  Franklin,  and 
Limestone,  between  $1,000  and  $5,000;  Cal- 
houn, Dale,  and  Wilcox,  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000:  Randolph,  Henry,  and  Chambers,  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $20,000;  Lauderdale  and 
Walker,  between  $20,000  and  $35,000;  Hale, 
Montgomery,  and  Tallapoosa,  between  $35,000 
and  $50,000 ;  Dallas  and  Pickens,  between  $50,- 
000  and  $75,000 ;  Barbour,  between  $75,000  and 
$100,000;  Madison,  between  $100,000  and  $250,- 
000;  Jeflferson  and  Mobile,  between  $250,000 
and  $500,000.  The  total  bonded  county  debt 
amounts  to  $1,332,100,  and  the  floating  debt  to 
$59,920.  Since  1880  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  $311,246  in  the  total  debt. 

Political.— This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  became  a  considerable  factor 
in  State  politics.    Beginning  with  a  few  local 
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aocielies  !n  1888  or  1887,  tbe  or^nizat-ion  soon 
found  favor  with  the  farmers,  and  in  January, 
1690,  it  had  perfected  a  State  organizatioa.  with 
societies  in  ererj  countj,  with  a  central  exchange 
and  an  official  State  organ.  During  1889  its  en- 
siles were  devoted  to  fighting  the  so-called 
"lUte-baRging  truBt,"  but  it  soon  found  itself 
drifting  into  politics.  Late  in  that  year- State 
Commiasioner  of  Agrieullure.  Reuben  P,  Kolb, 
announced  himself  a  candidate  for  the  guberna- 
torial nomination  at  the  next  Democratic  State 
Convention;  and  as  he  was  a  leader  in  the  Alli- 
ance and  an  advocate  for  the  farmers,  his  cause 
was  at  once  espoused  by  a  large  majority  of  tlie 
lc»cal  Alliances.  But  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  bitterly  opposed  by  an  influential  section  o( 
his  partv  represented  by  the  "  Montgomery  Ad- 
Tertiser.  The  ant«-con  vent  ion  contest  w^ 
therefore,  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  exciting  in 
many  years.  The  more  prominent  of  his  com- 
petitors were  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  of  JeSerson; 
Thomas  O.  Jones,  of  Montgomery;  James  M. 
Crook,  of  Calhoun ;  and  William  Richardson,  of 
Madison.  Tbo  nominatine  convention  met  at 
Monteoniery  on  May  28,  and  remained  in  session 
four  days.  On  the  first  ballot  Kolb  received  335 
votes  for  Governor;  Johnston,  105;  Richardson, 
88;  Crook,  55:  and  Jones,  45.  Thirty-four  bal- 
lots were  taken,  on  the  last  of  which  tbe  oppo- 
nents of  Kolb  united  in  the  support  ot  Jones  and 
secured  his  nomination  by  a  vote  of  371  to  255 
for  Kolb.  The  ticket  was  completed  by  the  re- 
nomination  of  Auditor  Hogue,  Treasurer  Cobbs, 
Secretary  of  State  Barron,  and  A  ttnmey- General 
Martin.  For  Superintendent  ot  Eklucation  John 
B.  Harris  was  nominated. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Montgomery  on  June  4.  and  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing ticket :  For  Governor,  Benjamin  M. 
Long;  Secretarv  of  State,  Charles  0.  Austin; 
Treasurer,  Richard  Wood;  Auditor,  Eli  F.  Jen- 
nings; Altomey-Gencral,  Charles  D.  Alexander; 
Superintendent  ot  Education.  Richard  H.  Porter. 
On  June  10  a  State  Convention  ol  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  met  at  Anniston.  The  nomination  of 
a  State  ticket  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
State  Executive  Committee,  which,  on  July  5, 
nominated  S.  L.  Russell,  of  Cherokee  County, 
for  Governor,  but  presented  no  other  oandidntes. 
The  Greenback  party  met  in  convention  at 
Birmingham  on  July  7.  and  decided  to  present 
the  following  State  ticket :  For  Governor,  Law- 
iion  C.  Coulson;  Secretary  of  State,  Buel  An- 
drews; Auditor,  Green  C.  Thigpen;  Attorney- 
General,  Lvsander  M.  Davis;  Superintendent  ot 
Education,"  William  M.  Wood.  The  name  ot 
James  K.  Vandergrift  tor  Treasurer  was  added. 

At  the  election,  on  Aug.  4,  the  Democratic 
ticket  was  successful.  According  to  unofficial 
returns  from  01  of  the  04  counties  in  the  State, 
Jones  for  Governor  received  135.801  voles;  Long, 
41.305;  and  the  other  two  candidates  a  scatter- 

Members  of  the  Iiegislature  of  1890-'01  were 
elected  at  the  same  time.  The  Senate  will  be 
unanimously  Democratic;  the  House  will  contain 
three  Republicans  and  one  IndependenL 

At  the  November  election  the  following  Con- 
gressmen {all  Democrats)  were  re-elected :  First 
District,  Richard  H.  ('larke ;  Second  District, 
Hilary  A.  Herbert;  Third  District,  William  C, 
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Dales;  Fourth  District, Lewis W.Turpin;  Fifth 

District,  James  B.  Cobb;  Sixth  District,  John  H. 

Bankhead ;  Seventh  District,  William  H.  Forney ;  - 

Eighth  District,  Joseph  Wheeler. 
IMADEO,  Duke  of  Aosta.  ex-King  of  Spain, 

bom  May  30,  1845 ;  died  in  Rome.  Jan.  18, 1890. 

Ha  was  the  second  son  of  Vittorio  Emanuele  of 

Savoy,  being  a  year  younger  than  his  only 
_  .  ,  brother  Umoerto.  the  present  King  of  Itoly. 
!rtia-    The  brothers  received  a  thorough  civil  and  mili- 


tary education.  At  twenty-one  Amadeo  rejoiced 
to  draw  the  sworQ  for  Ilily,  and  was  wounded 
at  Peschiera.  A  year  later,  May  30,  1867,  he 
married  Maria  Vittoria  Carlotta.  daughter  of 
Prince  dal  Pozzo  della  Cisterns,  The  offspring 
of  this  happy  marriae«  are  Prince  Kinanuelo, 
bom  Jan.  13,  1869;  Viltorio.  Count  of  Turin, 
bom  Nov.  24,  1870:  and  Luigi,  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi.  bom  Jan.  30.  1873. 

After  tbe  proclamation  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
stitution of  May  20,  1800,  restoring  the  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  was 
asked  to  permit  his  second  son  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  throne;  but  he  refused  becaus*  Amedeo 
was  then  in  the  line  ot  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Italy,  as  the  Crown  Prince  had  no  son.  This 
objection  vanished  on  the  birth  of  the  present 
Pnnce  ot  Naples  in  the  following  Novemner,  and 
when,  after  treating  with  various  other  princes. 
Gen.  Prim  renewed  the  proposal  in  1870  the  fa- 
ther gave  his  consent,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  all  the  powers  should  signify  acquiescence 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  constituent  Cortes 
should  vote  for  the  prince.  The  European  imw- 
ers  readily  assenteil  to  "the  candidature,  with  the 
exception  of  Russia,  who  expressed  no  opinion. 
On  Nov.  8,  1870,  the  Madrid  Cabinet  j)resented 
his  name  to  the  Cortes.  No  objections  were 
made  except  from  the  benches  ot  the  Legitimists 
and  of  the  Montpensier  faction.  The  vote  was 
taken  on  Nov.  16,  and  the  Savovan  prince  re- 
ceived 181  out  of  the  total  344  Imtlots,  a  result 
that  was  hailed  in  the  speech  of  the  president 
Ruiz  Zorilla,  as  the  guarantee  of  a  peaceful  and 
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prosperous  future  for  Spain.  The  deputation  of  cepted  by  the  Cortes,  which,  in  its  reply  to  the 
the  Cortes  was  receired  by  Vittorio  Emanuele  royal  message,  declared  that  **  if  any  human 
and  the  King-elect  in  the  ralazzo  Pitti  at  Flor-  power  could  check  the  inevitable  course  of  events, 
ence  on  Dec.  4.  It  is  related  that  Prince  Ama-  your  Majesty,  through  your  constitutional  edu- 
deo,  when  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  destiny  was  cation  and  respect  for  established  right,  would 
first  presented  to  him,  would  have  refused  to  be  have  averted  them."  On  the  following  morning 
a  candidate,  and  only  bowed  to  parental  au-  the  royal  couple,  with  their  children,  set  out  for 
thority.  In  spite  of  good  intentions  and  honest  Florence,  a  guard  escorting  them  to  the  frontier, 
endeavor,  he  was  not  the  man  needed  to  calm  The  Amadeist  party,  he  jestingly  told  an  in- 
the  distracted  nation.  He  lacked  the  necessary  quirer  on  the  voyage,  had  never  suffered  for  lack 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  politi-  of  unity,  as  it  consisted  of  himself  alone, 
cat  siu^ity,  and  decision  of  character,  and  he  The  prince  was  restored  without  delay  to  his  for- 
Iscked  true  friends  and  earnest  adherents  among  mer  title  of  Prince  Amadeo  of  Savoy  and  to  all  his 
the  Spaniards.  On  the  day  of  his  landine  at  rights  and  dignities  in  Italy.  His  renunciation 
Cartagena  from  the  frigate  "  Numancia,"  Dec.  of  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Italian  throne 
80,  1870.  Marshal  Prim,  the  head  of  the  party  was  annulled,  and  Parliament  unanimously  gave 
that  brought  him  to  Spain,  died  of  wounos  in-  him  again  his  dotation  of  400,000  lii-e  per  an- 
flicted  by  political  assassins.  Amadeo  took  the  num.  On  March  12,  when  Amadeo  was  ad- 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  to  respect  the  vanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  Presi- 
laws  of  the  country  and  to  insure  their  observ-  dent  Biancheri  read  to  the  Chamber  his  letter, 
ance  and  execution,  on  Jan.  2,  1871.  The  new  in  which  he  said:  "A  severe  task  was  commit- 
dynasty  had  no  enthusiastic  supporters,  and  the  ted  to  me  and  I  undertook  it,  offering  the  great- 
King,  though  he  commanded  the  respect  of  est  sacrifice— that  of  ray  country — in  the  hope 
everybody,  won  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  of  restoring  peace  and'  tranquillity  to  Spain, 
none.  The  Queen  was  esteemed  for  her  virtues ;  More  than  two  years  have  passed,  and  I  leave 
bat  her  scholarly  accomplishments  were  regard-  that  land  more  racked  and  rent  asunder  than 
ed  with  more  curiosity  than  respect,  ana  the  before,  as  with  sorrow  I  must  own.  Finding 
proud  court  nobility  looked  upon  her  as  scarcely  that  Spain  could  find  no  happiness  through  me, 
of  equal  birth.  "  Don  Amedeo*s  wife  "  was  the  I  renounced  the  crown,  after  having  faithfully 
only  title  that  the  hostile  press  would  accord  kept  my  oath.  I  return  to  Italy.  She  will  find 
her.  The  amiable  couple,  adhering  to  their  ac-  in  me  a  soldier  and  a  patriot  of  whose  life  she 
customed  habits,  did  little  to  placate  the  char-  can  dispose."  Out  Dec.  1,  1878,  the  prince  was 
acteristic  Spanish  jealousy  of  foreigners.  It  was  made  inspector-general  of  the  army.  His  wife 
impoffitible  to  secure  a  permanent  Cabinet.  The  died  on  r(ov.  8,  1876.  He  lived  very  plainly  at 
Republicans  and  Socialists  rose  in  different  parts  Turin,  where  he  was  exceedingly  popular.  On 
of  the  countrv,  and  in  1872  a  Carlist  rebellion  Sept.  8, 1888,  he  married  for  his  second  wife  his 
broke  out  in  the  north,  which  it  was  impossible  young  niece  Maria  Letitia,  daughter  of  his  sister 
to  extinguish.  Though  warned  of  a  plot  to  Clotilde  and  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  who  bore 
assassinate  him  on  July  18,  1872,  Amaaeo  was  him,  on  June  22,  1880,  a  son,  to  whom  King 
not  deterred  from  taking  his  usual  drive  with  Umberto  has  given  the  title  of  Count  of  Saleme. 

•  his  wife.  When  returning,  about  midnip^ht,  The  Italian  people  felt  a  strong  affection  for  the 
each  tried  to  shield  the  other  when  the  carnage  deceased  pnnce,  who  was  fatiiiliarly  spoken  of 
was  stopped  by  armed  men  and  several  shots  as  Amadeo  (just  as  the  King  is  called  by  his 
were  fired.  For  seven  months  longer  the  King  Christian  name,  not  by  his  royal  title),  nor  did 
attempted  to  master  the  increasing  diflSculties,  his  popularity  suffer  from  tliie  good  relations 
refusing  to  deviate  one  step  from  the  path  of  that  lie  maintained  with  the  Pone, 
strict  legality,  though  counselors  urged  him  to  ANDRASSY,  Count  JULIUS,  a  Hungarian 
use  strong  measures  against  his  enemies.  A  statesman,  bom  in  Zemplin.  March  8, 1823 ;  died 
conflict  with  the  ministry  arose.  He  was  unwill-  m  Abbazia,  Feb.  18, 1890.  He  was  the  second  son 
ing  to  promote  an  officer  whom  numerous  com-  of  Count  Charles  Andrassy,  the  head  of  a  Roman 
raaes  declared  to  be  unworthv,  but  signed  the  Catholic  family  of  magnates  of  no  great  renown 
order  when  the  Minister  of  War  threatened  to  or  antiquity,  nor  distinguished  for  wealth  until 
resign.  The  protesting  ofilcers  indignantly  threw  he  obtained  a  fortune  by  his  mamage  with  a 
up  their  commissions,  and  the  order  accepting  Countess  Szapary,  and  was  able  to  settle  an  en- 
tbeir  resignations  he  signed  likewise,  and  then,  tailed  estate  on  each  of  his  three  boys.  Count 
rising  from  the  table,  he  said :  "  I  have  decided  Charles  was  a  man  of  bright  intellect  and  lively 
to  abdicate.'*  He  adhered  firmly  to  this  resolve,  wit,  charming  in  manners,  an  excellent  dancer 
in  which  he  was  strengthened  by  his  wife,  whose  and  rider,  with  a  happy  faith  m  his  own  good 
health  nad  suffered  and  who  longed  for  her  Ital-  luck,  traits  inherited  by  his  son  Julius,  who  was 
ian  home.  In  announcing  to  the  Cortes  his  in-  celebrated  even  in  youth  for  his  brilliant  sayings 
tention,  on  Feb.  11,  1873,  he  said :  *'  My  hopes  and  happy  thoughts,  and  who  by  his  external 
have  deceived  mo,  for  Spain  lives  in  the  midst  graces,  amiability,  and  early  mastery  of  the  arts 
of  a  perpetual  conflict.  If  my  enemies  had  been  of  social  intercourse  won  the  good  opinions  of 
foreigners  I  would  not  abandon  the  task ;  but  men  and  women  alike.  From  his  fatlier,  whose 
they  are  Spaniards.  I  wish  neither  to  be  the  efforts  to  advance  science,  education,  and  pro- 
king  of  a  party  nor  to  act  illegally ;  and,  con-  ductive  enterprise  in  Hungary  made  him  as  much 
vinced  of  the  fruitlessness  of  my  efforts,  I  re-  disliked  by  the  Vienna  aristocracy  as  he  was  pop- 
nounce  the  crown  for  myself  and  my  heirs."  ular  among  his  Magyar  fellow-countrymen,  he 
Casielar,  who  was  president,  proposed  that  the  derived  also  his  large  and  liberal  political  views 
two  chambers  should  unite  and  assume  the  sov-  and  his  ardent  patriotism.  He  was  educated  at 
ereignty.     The  abdication  was  unanimously  ac-  the  University  of  Pesth,  traveled  abroad,  and 
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subsequently  was  employed  by  hia  father  to  ob- 
iaia  foreign  capital  for  'industrinl  schemes  that 
were  designed  to  promote  the  wsU-being  of  Hun- 
gary, and  on  that  sccount  were  impeded  by  the 
authorities.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was 
elected  to  the  Diet  at  PressburK  from  Zenipiin, 
and  by  his  Brst  swcch  won  a  reputation  as  a 
brilliant  orator.  His  character,  principles,  and 
associations  led  him  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution.     He  was  one  of  those  who 


asiated 


iTolving  the  ultimate  accom- 
plishment of  the  national  aspirations.  Kossuth, 
who  counted  not  many  membera  of  the  higher 
aristocracy  among  his  adherents,  advanced  nim 
at  once  to  a  place  amon)^  the  foremost  politiciaiis 
of  the  land  by  nominating  him  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  charged  with  preparing  the  March 
laws.  After  the  installment  of  the  Hunnirian 
ministry  by  the  frightened  monarch  on  March 


and  training  the  national  Honved  army. 
when  the  Austrian  army,  under  Prince  Windisch- 
grfitz,  advanced  on  Pesth,  none  was  more  valiant 
on  the  field,  or  earnest  in  council,  or  laborious 
in  the  niililJiry  adminiatration,  or  vehement  in 
rousinfir  the  force  of  national  resistance  that  hurled 
l)ack  the  invaders  across  their  own  frontier.  At 
the  first  indication  of  Riissinn  interference,  Kos- 
suth sent  him  to  Constantinople  to  seek  a  Turkish 
alliance.  He  failed  in  his  effort  to  persuade  Ab- 
dul Medjid  to  undertake  a  mitiiary  intervention, 
but  obtained  a  jiroraise  of  asylum,  upon  which 
Kossuth,  with  the  remnant  of  his  last  army, 
beaten  by  overwhelming  odds,  escapee)  to  Turk- 
ish territory.  Andmssy,  who  remained  faithful 
to  the  national  cause  after  most  of  the  nobility 
had  deserted  it,  fled  to  Prance,  while  a  court- 
martial  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  and 
he  was  hanfrcd  in  efflgy. 

His  first  years  of  exile  were  passed  in  Bnf^ 
land,  where  Hungarian  refugees  received  the 
cordial  sympathy  of  all  classes,  and  where  he  in 
particular  was  a  welcomeguest  in  country  houses 
and  London  drawing-rooms.    He  acquired  a  lik- 


ing for  English  customs,  and  studied  attentively 
the  workings  of  const itiitional  government,  while 
amusing  himself  with  the  distractions  of  fashion- 
able society  and  even  essaying  a  role  on  the  turf. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War,  in  1864, 
he  took  up  hia  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
always  gladly  received  in  the  circles  of  the  im- 
perial court.  Still,  the  port  that  he  wished  to 
perform,  that  of  the  Emperor's  siiecial  adviser 
in  Hungarian  affairs,  was  accorded  to  Count 
Teleky.  He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  active  aid  woe  to  be  expected  from  France  for 
Hungary,  and  that  England  was  still  less  likely 
to  interfere,  and  having  married  the  Count«us 
Katinka  Kendeffy,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
belies  of  the  season  in  Paris  and  who  brought 
him  some  (brtune,  he  took  advantage  in  1857  of 
the  amnesty  that  had  been  proclaimed  in  the 
previous  year,  and  returned  to  Hungary.  Fran- 
cis Deik,  who  proceeded  on  the  principle  that 
the  Hungarians  must  do  for  themselves,  wel- 
comed the  returned  Andrassy  as  an  exponent  of 
this  idea.  When  threatened  with  a  war  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Italian  provinces,  the  Austrian 
Ooveminent.  anxious  to  secure  the  support  or 
neutrality  of  the  chief  men  of  Hun^y,  offered 
Andra^y  his  former  post  of  administrator  of 
Zemplin,  which  he  declined,  rather  than  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Humbled  by  the  disas- 
ters of  the  Italian  campaign,  the  Austrian  court 
was  constrained  to  enlai^ge  the  liberties  of  the 
people  as  a  means  of  appeasing  the  general  dis- 
satisfaction. A  centra!  representative  legislar- 
ture  was  created  and  the  autonomy  of  the  prov- 
inces was  extended  by  the  rescript  of  1801.  In 
Hungary,  Magyar  was  restored  as  the  official 
language,  the  old  courts  of  judicature  were  re- 
established, and  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
Diet  were  made  much  wider.  Such  concessions, 
however,  only  made  Deik  and  Andrassy,  who 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Diet,  more  eager 
for  thu  realization  of  the  Nationalist  programme, 
comprising  an  independent  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment and  ministry.  "  Hungary  can  wait,"  said 
the  Literal  Premier  Schmerling.  and  the  Mag-yar 
leaders  stubbornly  adhered  to  their  demands  till 
the  defeat,  in  1666,  of  the  Austrian  army  by  the 
Prussians  shiftfid  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
empire  to  Hungary  and  gave  them  the  con- 
trol of  the  situation.  While  De^k.  who  was  the 
author  of  the  dual  system  that  was  established, 
expounded  his  ideaa  to  the  Hungarian  people, 
and  made  secure  their  adoption  by  the  nation, 
Andrassy  was  selected  for  tne  not  less  important 
part  of  preparing  the  court  for  their  acceptance 
in  preference  to  the  ideas  of  Iho  Old  Conser\-a- 
tive  magnates.  Constantly  on  the  road  between 
Pesth  and  Vienna,  endeavoring  to  bring  the  de- 
mands of  Dedk  and  the  wishes  of  the  Vienna 
circles  into  harmony,  he  developed  during  the 
Ausgleich  negotiations  a  tireless  tenacity  in  con- 
junction with  such  pliancy  and  versatility  in  es- 
caping difficulties  and  accommodating  points  of 
diaerence  that  without  the  "  providential  man." 
as  he  waa  called  by  E>eAk,  no  Ausgleich  that  the 
Magyar  people  would  accept  could,  have  been 
settled  upon. 

When  the  ministry  was  constituted,  Dedk, 
who  never  would  take  office,  proposed  Andrassy 
for  minister-president,  expecting,  as  the  popnJar 
and  parliamentary  leader  of  the  party,  still  to 
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control  the  policy  of  the  Oovernxnent    But  a  resist  it,  because  he  foresaw  that  if  Austria  re- 
Minister  of  Andrassy*8  bold  genius,  feeling  the  sumed  her  preponderant  position  among  Ger- 
weight  of  responsibility  resting  upon  himself,  man  states  the  revivified    Hungarian  institu- 
and  ha?ing  the  power  and  patronage  in  his  tions  would  be  swept  away  by  a  new  tide  of 
grasp,  would  not  long  submit  to  tutelage.    The  Qermanization.    The  man  who  shaped  the  pol- 
task  that  he  undertook  was  the  double  one  of  icy  of  strict  neutralitv  naturally  succcedea  to 
educating  a  nation  to  representative  self-govern-  the  direction  of  the  j^oreign  Office  when  the 
meot,  in  which  the  Ma^ars  proved  apt  and  speedy  downfall  of  the  mili&ry  power  of  France 
eager  pupils,  and  of  gainmg  the  approval  of  the  demonstrated  its  success  and  obliged  Count  von 
Emperor-King,  rearf»  amia  bureaucratic  tradi-  Beust  to  retire.     He  was  anxious  to  knit  Ger- 
tions  strong  enough  to  choke  the  constitutional  many  to  Austria-Hungary  in  an  indissoluble  alli- 
derelopment  of  his  Cisleitban  dominions.    The  ance,  and  with  deep  prudence  and  penetration 
ingrained  believers  in  centralized  despotism  were  allowed  Bismarck  to  draw  him  into  the  sem- 
astoonded  to  see  Franz  Josef  won  over,  by  a  blance  of  a  triple  alliance  between  the  three 
revolutionist  lately  under  sentence  of  death,  to  absolute    monarchies — Austria,  Germany,    and 
ao^iiiesoe  in  the  removal  of  all  restraints  on  agi-  Russia — at  the  same  time  working  to  defeat 
tation  by  granting  complete  freedom  of  the  press,  Bismarck's    hidden    purpose    of    annihilating 
of  assembly,  and  of  association  in  Hungary;  mthe  France,  annexing  the  Low  Countries,  and  drag- 
abolition  of  theciviland  political  disabilities  of  the  ging  German  Austria  into  the  empire  ruled  by  the 
Jews,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Con-  HohenzoUerns,  allowing  Russia  to  compensate 
serrative  Magyar  aristocracy ;  and  finally  in  the  herself  by  ^oing  to  Constantinople,  and  eventu- 
organization  of  a  national  Honved  army.'  When  ally  engulf mg  the  Slav  nationalities.    While  as- 
the  free  Hungarian  people  came  to  be  looked  sisting  at  the  imperial  interviews,  he  protested 
upon  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Hapsburg  Em-  against  Russian  activity  in  the  East,  and  when  the 
pire,  when  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  Hun-  decisive  moment  came,  rejected  Bismarck's  pro- 
gaiT  was  considered  even  at  the  expense  of  the  posal  of  compensation  by  marching  to  Salonica. 
Cisleithan  half  of  the  monarchy,  all  the  Vienna  As  the  |^ardian  of  Hungarian   interests,  An- 
traditions  were  thrown  out  of  the  groove,  and  drassy  circumvented  the  subtle  schemes  of  the 
the  era  was  opened  when  the  stifled  nationali-  German  Chancellor,  whose  eyes  were  not  opened 
ties  of  Austria  could  throw  off  the  incubus  of  until,  in  1875,  he  received  the  distinct  warning 
the  Qernian  bureaucrats.      Andrass^  raised  a  that  Russia  would  intervene  in  the  event  of  an 
loan  of  100,000,000  florins  to  build  railroads  and  aggressive  attack  against  France.     The  pros- 
pnblic  works,  began  the  rebuilding  of  Buda-  pect  of  a  Franco-Russian    alliance  compelled 
resth  on  H  magnificent  scale,  and  instituted  grand  Bismarck  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of 
projects  for  the  development  of  the  material  and  Andrassy's  declared  policy  of  absolute  neutral- 
intellectual  progress  of  the  countnr.    Having  no  ity,  though  with  characteristic  toughness,  each 
taste  or  talent  K>r  economical  or  financial  minu-  clung  to  his  preconceived   aims.     When    the 
/Ke  or  departmental  details,  he  not  only  lacked  Russian  anny  stood  before  the  gates  of  Constan- 
the  capacity  to  direct  and  supervise  the  execu-  tinople,  it  was  Austria  and  England  who  or- 
tion  of  his  plans,  but  intrust«a  the  work  to  men  dered  a  halt,  and  in  the  Berlin  Congress  Count 
.  whom  he  selected  on  account  of  their  power  to  Andrassy  took  the  leading  part  in  compelling 
grasp  and  advocate  his  large  political  concep-  Russia  to  recede  from  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
tions  without  reference  to  their  special  knowU  In  accepting  the  mandate  to  occupy  Bosnia  and 
^^  or  administrative  training.    After  four  and  Hervzegovina  as  compensation  for  the  Russian 
&  half  years  of  misapplied  efforts,  extravagant  gains,  he  desired  to  defeat  the  Panslavistic  idea 
vaste,  and   corruption,   which    flourished    for  and  make  valid  geographical  and  strategical, 
^nt  of  efficient  checks,  the  Andrassy  era  came  rather  than  ethnolojgical  principles  in  respect  to 
to  an  end  by  a  process  of  which  there  is  scarcely  the  eventual  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
another  instance  in  the  history  of  constitutional  The  occupation  was  unpopular  with  the  Austri- 
^tcs.   The  party  declared  itself  insolvent  and  ans,  and  still  more  so  with  the  Magyars,  who 
inooropetent,  and  voluntarily  resisrned  the  reins  were  indignant  at  their  countrvman  for  taking 
of  power  to  Tisza  and  the  Left.    Andrassy 's  part  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
genms  for  far-reaching  political  combinations  is  pire.     He  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  taking 
ciemplified  by  the  course  of  action  that    he  possession  of  the  provinces.    It  would  be  simply 
adopted  as  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary,  which  a  militarv  promenade,  he  promised,  "  with  bands 
hag  resulted,  as  he  foresaw  and  intended,  in  the  playing.**^  The  Ministry  of  War  was  as  unready  as 
pesent  European  equilibrium.  If  he  had  not  in-  usual,  drawing  from  nira  the  jibe  that  it  was 
"*ted  on  his  constitutional  right  to  be  consulted  *'  with  horses,  not  asses "  that  he  expected  to 
'•^^'ding  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire,  and  march  to  Serajevo  in  a  few  days.    The  revolt  of 
even  gone  beyond  it  in  nis  efforts  to  influence  the  the  Bosnians  rendered  the  rSleot  joint  protec- 
ttwd  of  the  Emperor,  Count  von  Beast  might  tress  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey  ridiculous  for 
-11  ^"^S^  Austria-Hungary  into  an  alliance  Austria,  and  the  ridicule  was  borne  by  the  min- 
*Jtn  Prance  in  his  desire  to  thwart  the  aims  of  ister  whose  shrewd  stroke  of  policy  had  appar- 
Bismarck  and,  by  crippling  her  victorious  rival,  ently  miscarried.     In  1879  the  Austro-German 
neglin  for  Austria  ner  dominant  position  in  alliance  was  concluded — ^not  in  the  form  that  he 
Germany.,  This  traditional  and  apparently  in-  desired  of  a  solemn  treaty,  ratified  by  the  Reichs- 
eTitftble  policy  Count  Andrassy,  as  the  repre-  rath  and  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  but  as  a 
wntative  of  Magyar  antipathy  to  the  Germans  secret  pact  between  the  princes.     It  was  Bis- 
and  to  Prussian  absolutism  with  its  leanings  to-  marck  who  dominated  the  situation  that  An- 
waid  Russia,  could  have  been  expected  heartily  drassy  had  labored  to  bring  about.    Two  great 
to  support;  yet  he  exerted  his  whole  influence  to  minds  were  not  needed  to  direct  the  course  of 
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the  leaeue.    The  Iron  Chancellor,  who  intended  or  only  briefly  noticed.     The  eighth  volume, 
to  make  use  of  the  league  as  a  prop  for  the  for  1890,  includes  enlarged  reports  of  convales- 
principle  of  absolutism  and  for  his  reactionary  cent  homes ;  a  new  table  of  Sunday-School  as- 
and  repressive  methods  of  government,  had  no  sociations,  containing  a  list  of  two  hundred  such 
desire  to  work  with  a  stat^man  who  not  only  bodies  arranged  by  dioceses;  and  a  digest  of  the 
was  his  equal  in  the  field  of  high  politics  and  discussions  and  acts  of  the  various  Church  bodies 
diplomacy,  but  was  a  conspicuous  representative  —convocations,  the  House  of  Laymen,  and  di- 
of  parliamentarism  and  modern  liberalism.    In  ocesan  conferences — during  the  past  four  years. 
Austria  Andrassy^s  position  was  impaired  by  his  Its  tables  show  that  the  Church  spends  a  million 
unpopular  Oriental  policy.    He  had  been  always  sterling  or  more  every  year  on  fresh  enterprises 
disliked  in  the  Conservative  court  circles  as  a  of  church  extension,  wliile  also  increasing  near- 
rebel,  an  advocate  of  subversive  ideas,  and  he  ly  every  year  the  sums  raised  for  home  and  for- 
incurred  the  active  ho&tility  of  a  large  number  eign  missions,  elementary  education,  hospitals, 
of  influential  people  during  the  period  of  his  and  other  educational  and  benevolent  objects, 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  by  Since  1811  nearly  £88,000,000  have  been  de- 
working  out  a  great  plan  for  the  reorganization  voted  to  the  building  and  maintenance  of  train- 
and  invigoration  of  the  civil  departments  and  ing  schools  and    colleges,  £17,500,000  having 
military  administration  that  would  drive  a  host  been  spent  in  this  manner  since  1870,  when  the 
of  sleepy  placemen  from  their  sinecures.    That  first  education  act  was  passed.     In  1888  the 
he  had  lost  his  complete  ascendency,  was  re-  sum  voluntarily  ^iven  to  these  purposes  exceeded 
vealed  to  him  when  Franz  Josef  refused  to  make  £888,000.    The  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
public  the   German   alliance,    and    still   more  sons  confirmed,  as  recorded  in  former  Year- 
clearly  when  the  Emperor  expressed  displeasure  Books,  is  maintained  and  enlarged.    From  1874 
and  annoyance  at  Andrassy*s  having  signed  a  to  1870  the  number  averaged  144,000  a  year ;  in 
convention  reaffirming  the  Sultan's  suzerainty  the  past  three  years  the  average  was  220,000, 
over  the  occupied    provinces   and    permitting  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent. 
Turkish  troops  to  share  the  duty  of  garrisoning  This  growth  appears  to  have  been  concurrent 
the  frontier  towns.    The  minister,  wishing  to  with  the  establishment  of  six  new  dioceses,  and 
retire  to  private  life  for  a  while,  in  order  to  re-  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  centers  in 
store  his  fortune,  which  he  had  seriously  iin-  which  confirmations  were  held  from  less  than 
paired  by  his  magnificent  hospitalities,  resigned  1,700  to  more  than  2,800.    Of  the  £38,240  con- 
m  the  confident  expectation  of  being  recalled,  tributed  in  1889  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital 
All  Europe  wondered    at    the   unaccountable  Sunday  fund,  the  Church  furnisned  £80,611.  Of 
withdrawal  of  one  of  the  directing  minds  in  in-  the  whole  amount  of  the  collections  for  this 
temational  politics,  and  in  the   Hapsburg  do-  fund  for  seventeen  years,  since  it  was  instituted, 
minions  no  one  could  understand  how  the  affairs  £512,476,  the  Church  has  given  £389,642,  or  fully 
of  the  monarchy  could  be  carried  on  while  the  75  per  cent.    The  record  of  a  movement  for  pro- , 
towering  personality  who  had  acted  as  chancel-  moting  higher  religious   education  among  all 
lor  and  adviser  of  the  ruler  on  all   important  classes,  and  more  particularly  among  those  who 
matters  stood  idly  by.    Every  one   looked  for  have  some  leisure  on  week  days,  is  noticed  in  the 
his  recall ;  every  one  knew  that  if  he  raised  his  Year-Book  for  the  first  time.    It  began  in  the 
voice  in  Parliament  or  in  the  delegations,  he  diocese  of  Oxford,  and  has  extended  to  the  dio- 
might  have  returned  to  the  palace  on  the  Ball-  ceses  of  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and 
platz  with  the  whole  Hungarian  nation  at  his  Wells,  and  Hereford.    Its  method  of  operations 
nack.    The  foreign  policy  of  the  empire  fol-  consists    in    providing    popular  lectures  on  a 
lowed  the  course  that  he  had  marked  out  for  it.  Scriptural  or  other  ecclesiastical  subject  for  a 
When  Italy  entered  the  league  of  peace,  Prince  term  of  weeks  or  months,  giving  individual  help 
Bismarck  found  himself  compelled,  after  all,  to  in  classes,  inviting  candidates  to  examination, 
act  with  the  ministers  of  a  modem  constitution-  and  generally  inducing  people  to  seek  precise 
al  state.    Count  Kalnoky  did  not  combat  the  and  definite  knowledge  on  religious  subjects, 
designs  of  Russia  as  vigorously  as  he  would  have       Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oo§- 
done,  yet  he  refrained  from  every  word  or  act  pel. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
that  could  cause  embarrassment,  and  awaited  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was 
with  dignity  and  patience  the  moment  when  held  May  1.   The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pre- 
the  Emoeror  should  call  him  back  to  his  old  sided.    The  gross  income  of  the  society  for  the 
place.     When  difficult  questions  came  up,  the  year  had  been  £125,038.   There  were  now  on  the 
Emperor  always  called  nim  into  consultation,  list  of  the  society's  agents,  including  10  bishops. 
In  1885  he  rendered  Tisza  an  important  service  646  ordained  missionaries,  of  whom    205  were 
by  inducing  the  Hungarian  aristocracy  to  accept  laboring  in  Asia,  147  in  Africa,  14  in  Australia 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Magnates,  and  m  and  the  Pacific,  210  in  North  America,  85  in  the 
1800,  while  tortured  with  the  fatal  malady  of  West  Indies,  and  85  in  Europe.    Of  the  whole 
cancer  of  the  bladder,  he  sent  his  son  to  urge  in  number  121  were  natives  laboring  in  Asia,  and 
his  name  the  passage  of  the  new  Honved  bill.  26  in  Africa.    There  were  also  in  the  various 
ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.     Statistics  of  missions  about  2,800  lay  teachers,  2,650  students 
Benerolent  Contributions  and  Conflrma-  in  the  colleges,  and  38,000  children  in  the  mis- 
tions. — The  Year-Book  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  sion  schools  in  Asia  and  Africa.    A  mission  to 
land  gives  from  year  to  year  tables  and  reviews  North  Borneo  had  been  added  to  the  society's 
showing  the  condition  and  advance  of  the  nu-  enterprises  in  the  previous  year;  the  new  feat- 
merous  institutions  and  enterprises  connected  ures  of  the  present  year  had  been  the  departure 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  usually  con-  of  the  first  Episcopal  Missionary  to  New  Guinea 
tains  new  matter  concerning  interests  not  before,  and  the  consecration  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Corea. 
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Twenty-live  sew  missionaries  had  been  recom-  The  Convocation  met  again  May  6.    The  up- 

mendeu  for  ^pointment.  per  house  considered  and  approved  a  revision  of 

Chareh  Missionary  Society. — The  ninety-  the  form  of  1714  **  for  admitting  converts  from 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  such  others  as  shall 
Society  was  held  in  London,  May  6.  The  re-  renounce  their  errors,  and  for  restoring  those 
ceipts  for  the  year  had  been  £260,582,  and  the  who  have  relapsed."  The  report  on  sisterhoods 
payments  £224,585.  The  society  had  in  its  serv-  and  deaconesses  having  been  l^rought  forward, 
ice,  at  297  stations,  282  ordained,  51  lay,  and  57  the  fii'st  section,  declaring  that  the  house,  '*  rec- 
women — in  all,  390  European  missionaries,  with  ognizing  the  value  of  sisterhoods  and  deacon- 
ed? native  and  Eurasian  clergy,  and  4,210  native  esses  and  the  importance  of  their  work,  consid- 
Uachers.  The  number  of  native  Christian  ad-  ers  that  the  Church  ought  to  extend  to  them  her 
herents  was  187,785 ;  of  native  communicants,  care  and  guidance,"  was  adopted.  The  second 
46,520 ;  and  of  schools,  1,772,  with,  so  far  as  was  section,  permitting  those  who  enter  a  sisterhood, 
reported,  72,277  pupils.  after  an  adequate  term  of  probation,  to  under- 

CoDTOcation  of  Canterbury. — The  Convo-  take  life-long  engagements  to  the  work  of  the 
cation  of  Canterbury  met  for  the  dispatch  of  community,  was  amended  bv  adding  a  proviso 
business  Feb.  12.  A  petition  was  presented  in  that  such  engagements  shall  be  liable  to  release 
the  upper  house  submitting  that  the  trial  of  bish-  by  competent  authority.  A  statement  was  made 
ops  by  their  metropolitan  otherwise  than  in  in  the  presence  of  the  prolocutor  and  assessors 
their  provincial  synods  is  contrary  to  the  primi-  of  the  lower  house,  who  attended  for  the  purpose 
tive  constitution  and  order  of  the  Church.  On  of  receiving  it,  on  question  of  the  privileges  of 
B  question  that  had  arisen  concerning  the  rela-  the  lower  house,  in  reference  to  which  a  resolu- 
tions and  privileges  of  the  two  houses,  the  upper  tion  had  been  passed  in  February,  and  a  point 
house  concurred  with  the  lower  house  that  decla-  demanding  definition  was  referred  to  the  arch- 
mtions  were  objectionable  which  might  seem  bishop.  The  lower  house,  in  reference  to  this 
either  to  narrow  or  widen  the  present  limits  of  subject,  requested  the  president  (the  archbishop) 
discussion  in  that  body ;  defined,  it  to  be  the  duty  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  upper  house  to 
of  the  lower  house  in  cases  in  which  it  is  pro-  confer  with  the  committee  of  the  lower  house, 
posed  that  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  any  Resolutions  passed  in  reference  to  the  Educa- 
question  should  be  the  passing  of  a  synodical  act  tional  Code  embodied  a  declaration  respecting 
or  the  making  of  a  declaration  upon  doctrine  to  "  free  education ''  that  the  house  regarded  it 
bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  upper  essential  that  no  new  restrictions  should  be  placed 
house  b^  way  of  petition ;  and  stated  that  the  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  faith  as  held 
publication  of  documents,  other  than  reports  in  by  the  Church  of  England,  or  upon  the  moral 
their  proper  form,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  training  founded  thereon  in  Church  schools.  A 
low^  nouse,  is  at  variance  with  the  ancient  cus-  resolution  was  adopted  in  favor  of  making,  in 
torn  and  constitution  of  Convocation.  The  lower  connection  with  the  next  decennial  census,  an 
house  expressed  the  opinion,  in  a  resolution,  enumeration  of  the  people  by  their  denomina- 
**that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Church  can  tional  afilliations.  The  House  of  Laymen  adopt- 
with  advantage  avail  herself  of  the  voluntary  ed  resolutions  respecting  the  observance  of  Sun- 
self-devotion  of  brotherhoods,  both  clerical  and  day ;  approving  a  system  of  diocesan  church 
Uy,  the  members  of  which  are  willing  to  labor  in  trusts ;  favoring  a  summary  and  inexpensive  pro- 
tlie  service  of  the  Church  without  appealing  for  cedure  for  the  trial  of  .criminous  clerks;  invit- 
funds  to  any  form  of  public  support,  ftnd  that  ing  the  institution  of  a  **  higher  class "  of  lay 
''the  members  of  such  brotherhoods  shall  be  al-  readers  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
lowed  to  bind  themselves  bjr  dispensable  tows  of  bishop ;  recommending  the  institution  of  brother- 
cehbacy,  poverty,  and  obedience."  hoods,  whose  rules  should  be  approved  by  the 

The  House  of  Laymen  declared  that  an  early  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  who  snould  work  in 

settlement  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  in  the  present  subordination  to  him,  and  on  the  invitation  and 

session  of  Parliament  was  urgently  desired,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  incumbent  of  the 

that  such  settlement  should  follow  the  lines  of  parish ;  and  opposing  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 

the  Government  bills  of  1888  in  providing  for  the  Bill.    A  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that 

payment  of  the  rent-charge  out  of  the  rent  of  the  the  Church  of  England  contains  the  framework 

land  when  the  ownership  and  occupation  are  upon  which  an  organization  for  the  cncourage- 

severed,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent-charge  raent  of  national  thrift  might  be  constructed, 

by  county  court  proceedings.    A  resolution  was  and  favoring  the  formation  of  committees  for 

unanimously  adopted  condemning  the  trafiic  in  the  circulation  of  information  on  the  subject, 

strong  drink  carried  on  by  European  traders  ConTOCatlon  of  York.— The  Convocation  of 

among  the  native  races  of  Africa  "as  a  serious  York  met  for  the  dispatch  of  business  April  15. 

obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  civil-  A  message  on  the  subject  of  lay  representation, 

ization.  and  opposed  to  the  true  interest  of  com-  submitted  to  the  upper  house  by  the  president, 

merce."     In  another  resolution  a  number  of  was  agreed  to,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  lower 

modifications  were  specified  as  required  in  the  house.    It  proposed  the  appointment  during  the 

Burial  Acts  and  their  administration.    A  report,  year  of  a  house  of  laymen.    The  president,  in 


effectual  reform  can  be  carried  out  without  the  no  part  of  the  scheme  should  be  regarded  as 
inlerrention  of  Parliament,  was  referred  back  for  final.  lie  had  been  advised,  and  was  convinced 
further  consideration.  Resolutions  were  adopt-  that  he  had  no  right  to  sanction  the  appoint- 
ed respecting  Sunday  observance.  ment  of  a  lay  house  to  sit  with  the  House  of 
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Laymen  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.    The  The  main  question,  oonoeming  the   legality  of 

proposed  house,  therefore,  wquld  be  in  connec;  Mr.  Cox's  position  on  ritual,  is  not  affected  by 

tion  with  the  York  Convocation  only.    Resolu-  this  decision. 

tions  were  passed  favoring  the  formation  of  The  Church  Uoase. — The  annual  ^neral 
boards  of  conciliation  and  the  extension  of  co-  meeting  of  the  Church  House  Corporation  was 
operative  associations  for  production ;  approving,  held  on  its  newly  purchased  premises  in  West- 
in  its  main  features,  the  Tithe  Kent-Charge  Re-  minster,  June  20.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
covery  and  Redemption  bill ;  and  approving  the  bury  presided  and  set  forth  the  present  condi- 
proposed  new  coue  as  conducive  to  the  best  tion  of  the  Church  House  enterprise.  The  great- 
interests  of  elementary  education.  The  lower  est  difficulties  had  been  overcome ;  the  body  was 
house  likewise  approved  the  proposed  new  edu-  in  possession  of  its  property,  a  corporate  seal 
cational  code  and  the  Tithe  KentX^harge  Recov-  had  been  obtained,  and  the  library  nad  grown 
ery  and  Redemption  bill ;  disapproved  the  Par-  to  nearly  9,000  volumes.  It  was  agreed  to  begin 
ish  Councils  bill ;  and  declared  the  proposals  immediately  the  erection  of  a  permanent  build- 
contained  in  Mr.  Osbom  Morgan's  Burial  bill  ing,  the  estimates  for  which  called  for  the  sum 
in  manv  respects  objectionable  and  hostile  to  of  £35.000.  Of  this,  £9,200  were  in  hand. 
the  ancient  rights  and  laws  of  the  Church,  and  Church  Congress. — The  annual  Church  Con- 
not  required  by  liberty  of  conscience  and  free-  gress  met  at  Hull.  Sept.  30.  The  Archbishop  of 
dom  of  worship.  York,  who  was  to  have  presided,  being  ill,  the 

The  Liberation  Society]. — The  annual  meet-  Bishop  of  Durham  occupied  the  chair  and  deliv- 
ing  of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  ered  an  address  in  which  he  discussed  the  "  so- 
f  rom  the  Patronage  and  Control  of  the  State  was  cial  question  "  as  in  its  amplest  range  a  religious 
held  in  London,  May  7.    Mr.  John  E.  Ellis,  question.    The  subject  of  **  Church  and  State " 
M.  P.,  presided.    The  income  of  the  society  had  was  considered  under  the  heads  of  '*  Different 
been  £o,536,  and  its  expenditure  £5,334.  A  hun-  Forms  of    Relation   in    our  Own    and    Other 
dred  more  meetings  in  advocacy  of  disestablish-  Churches  and  Results  of  Relation   to  Church 
ment  had  been  held  during  the  past  vear  than  and  State  respectively  "  and  **  Experiences  of 
in  the  previous  year.    The  division  on  Dr.  Cam-  Disestablished  and  Free  Churches,'  by  Mr.  J. 
eron's  motion  for  disestablishment  in  Scotland  G.  Talbot,  M.  P.,  Bishop  Barry,  the  Rev.   T. 
was  regarded  in  the  annual  report  with  great  Moor,  and  Chancellor  Dibdin.    The  discussion 
satisfaction.    The  committee  believed  the  tithe  of  the  next  subject,  "  The  Church's  Attitude  to- 
bill,  whether  passed  or  not,  would  advance  the  ward  Strikes  and  Wages*  Disputes  with  Befer- 
cause  of  disestablishment.    A  dozen  measures  ence  to  (a)  Laborers,  Skilled  and  Unskilled,  (b) 
were  before  Parliament  designed  to  promote  re-  Combinations  of  Employers,  and  (c)  the  General 
ligious  equality,  but  the  appropriation  of  so  Public,"  was    participated    in    by  Prebendary 
much  time  by  the  Government  prevented  any  Harry  Jones,  Mr.  David  Dale,  and  several  im- 
progress  being  made  with  them.    Attempts  were  promptu  speakers ;  that  of  *'  Systematic  Instruc- 
maae  to  secure  the  power  of  self-government  for  tion  in  Religion  (a)  in  Schools  and  Universities, 
the  Church  without  lessening  its  privileged  po-  (b)  in  Pulpit  Ministrations,  and  {c)  by  Literature 
silion ;  but  such  attempts  must  be  resist^  while  and  Lectures,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  the 
the  Church  remained  established.    Resolutions  Rev.  Principal  Moule,  the  Rev.  Canon  Woelledge, 
were  passed  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  prog-  of  Imro  Cathedral,  and  the  Rev.  A.  K.  Buck- 
ress  of  disestablishment-  in  Scotland ;  favoring  land.    Questions  respecting  sanitation  were  pre- 
disestabl  ish  ment  in  Wales ;  affirming  the  neces-  sented  under  the  three  he^s  of  "  Acquaintance 
sity  of  popular  control  as  an  accompaniment  to  with  and  Obedience  to  Sanitary  Laws  a  Chris- 
free  education ;  calling  for  the  national  appro-  tian  Duty ;  Present  Condition  of  Laborers'  and 
priation  of  tithes;  and  opposing  the  inquiry  into  Artisans*  Dwellinip,  in  View  of   Recent  and 
religious  professions,  which  it  was  proposed  to  Proposed  Legislation;  Dutv  of  the  Church  in 
include  in  the  decennial  census  about  to  be  taken,  the  Promotion  of  Practical  Reforms,"  by  the 
as  being  beyond  the  province  of  the  state  and  Bishop  of  Bedford,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Robins,  Dr. 
likely  to  produce  untrustworthy  and  misleading  Alfrea  Carpenter,  and  volunteer  speakers.    The 
results.    At  the  public  meeting  of  the  society  discussions  of  the  second  day's  session  included 
Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  M.  P..  asserted  that  "  Home  Reunion — Common  Grounds  of  Union ; 
the  cause  of  disestablishment  was  moving  for-  DifiFerences  which  most  hinder  Reunion ;   and 
ward  in  Parliament  "  by  leaps  and  bounds."    In  Suggested  Schemes  of  Reunion  and  Intercom- 
1886,  only  366    persons,  including    pairs,  had  munion,"  by  the  Archbishop   of    Dublin,  the 
voted  on  Mr.  Cameron's  motion  for  Scotch  dis-  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumb,  Canon 
establishment ;  in  1888  the  number  rose  to  528 ;  George  Venables,  the  Rev.  Principal  Moule,  Mr. 
and  in  the  vote  taken  a  few  days  before  it  was  P.  V.  Smith,  Bishop  Barry,  Major  Seton  Church- 
560.    Forty-three  Scotch  members  were  in  favor  ill,  and  Canon  Fremantle ;  "  Foreign  Mission?, 
of  it,  to  34  against  it.  with  Special  Reference  to  Africa--<a)  Present 

The  **  Bell  Cox  Case.'* — Final  judgment  was  Condition  and  Prospects,  and  (b)  Equipment 
given  by  the  House  of  Lords  early  in  August  in  and  Training- of  Missionaries,"  by  Sir  John  Ken- 
the  case  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bell  Cox,  of  Liverpool,  naway,  M.  P..  Bishop  Smythies,  Commander 
who  was  imprisoned  for  illegal  practices  in  Cameron,  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  oth- 
ritual,  but  was  discharged  on  habeas  corpus,  ers ;  "  Betting  and  Gambling,"  by  the  Rev.  and 
The  promoter  of  the  suit  appealed,  and  the  judg-  Hon.  E.  Carr-Glynn,  Major  Setori  Churchill,  the 
ment  of  the  court  below  was  reversed.  The  Rev,  W.  Allen  Whitworth,  the  Dean  of  Roches- 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  the  effect  ter,  and  in  general  discussion  ;  "  Faith  as  a 
that  no  appeal  court  can  interfere  with  a  subject  Principle  of  Action,  considered  as  a  Duty,  (a)  as 
when  once  set  at  liberty  under  a  habeas  corpus,  a  Natural  Principle,  and  (6)  as  a  Christian  Prin- 
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ciple^ 
Wace, 
Woelledge, 

••  Women's  Work  among  Women,  at  Home  and  plates  that  dioceses  haying  fewer  than  twenty- 
Abroad,"    by    Mrs.   Sumner,  of    the    Mothers'  five  licensed  clergymen  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
Union,    Winchester,    Miss    E.    Mulvaney,    the  delegate  for  each  order ;  those  having  more  than 
Bishop  of  Southwell,  and  informal  speakers;  twenty-five  and  fewer  than  fifty,  two  for  each 
and  ^Socialism  (a)  Modem  Theories  and  Aims  order;  dioceses  having  more  than  fifty  and  less 
of  SocialLsm;  (b)  Examination  of  them  in  the  than  a  hundred  licensed  clergymen,  three  for 
Light  of  Christianity,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Dur-  each  order;  and  larger  dioceses  four  for  each, 
ham,  the  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann,  the  Hon,  Judge  Thesynodshallconsistof  two  houses,  the  bishops 
Hughes,  Sir  John  Gorst,  M.  P.,  Bishop  Barry,  constituting  the  upper  house,  and  the  clergy  and 
and  general  discussion.    The  third  day  s  session  laity  together  the  lower  house.   The  primate  shall 
was  opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  hold  office  for  life,  or  so  long  as  he  is  a  bishop 
•*  Brotherhoods :    Recent    Proposals    for    their  in  any  diocese  in  the  General  Synod.    Such  ob- 
Formation;    Alternative   Schemes,"   by  Arch-  jects  will  come  properly  under*  the  jurisdiction 
deacon  Farrar,  the   Bishop  of  Liverpool,  the  of  the  General  Synod  as  matters  of  doctrine, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hatchings,  and  speakers  in  general  worship,  and  discipline ;  agencies  employed  in 
debate.     Other  subjects  treated  of  during  the  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Church;  mission- 
day  were  *'  The  Due  Limits  of  Ritual :  how  to  arj  and  educational  work ;  the  adjustment  of  re- 
define them  and  how  to  secure  them,"  bv  the  lations  between  dioceses  in  respect  to  clergy. 
Bishop  of  Guildford,  Viscount  Halifax,  the  Dean  widows'  and  orphans',  and  superannuation  funds ; 
of  Wmdsor,  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Canon  regulations  respecting  the  transfer  of  clergy  from 
Bardsley,  Archdeacon  Straton,  and  others :  ^*  The  one  diocese  to  another;  education  and  training 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scripture,"  by  the  Dean  of  candidates  for  holy  orders ;  constitution  and 
of  Peterborough,  Prof.  Margoliouth^  the  Rev.  powers  of  an  appellate  tribunal ;  and  the  erec- 
Canon  Tristram.  Principal  Waller,  and  the  Dean  tion,  division,  or  rearrangement  of  provinces, 
of  Armagh ;  "  The  WorK  of  the  Church  and  the  The  synod  is  to  meet  for  the  first  time  in  Toronto 
Responsibility  of  Employers  with  Respect  to  the  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  1898. 
Spiritual  Welfare  of  those  whom  they  employ,  ANTI  -  SLAVERY    CONFERENCE.     The 
(a)  Ship-owners  and  Seamen;   {b)  Contractors  general  act  of  the    Berlin  Conference,  signed 
and    Navvies:    (c)    Manufacturers    and    their  Feb.  22,  1885,  contains  an  article  whereby  the 
Workpeople,"  by  the  Bishop,  of  Newcastle,  the  powers  exercising  rights  of  sovereignty  or  any 
Rev.  B.  Grimston,  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Woosnam,  influence  in  the  territories  of  the  conventionid 
and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Porwood ;  "  Free  Elementary  basin  of  the  Congo  undertake  to  watch  over  the 
Education;  it«  Results  in  Foreign  Countries ;  its  preservation  of  the  native  races  and  the  improve- 
Effect  on  Education  generally ;  and  its  Effect  ment  of  their  moral  and  material  conditions  of 
on  Religious  Teaching  and  Voluntary  Schools,"  existence,  and  to  co-operate  in  the  suppression 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Diggle,  chairman  of  the  London  of  slavery,  and  especially  of  the  negro  traffic ; 
School  Board,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson,  and  the  also  to  protect,  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
Rev.  C.  Dunkley.    The  subjects  for  the  fourth  nationality,  institutions  created  for  this  object 
day  were  **  Reverence  (a)  for   the  Name  and  or  tending  to  instruct  and  civilize  the  natives. 
Power  of  God;  (b)  for  God's  Holy  Day;  (c)  for  At  the  suggestion  of  the  British  plenipotentia- 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  Young  People  and  Children,"  ries  another  article  was  added  containing  a  dec- 
considered  in  papers  by  Canon  Newbolt,  the  laration  of  the  same  powers  that  the  territories 
Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  over  which  they  exercise  sovereignty  or  infiuence 
Archdeacon  Blunt,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Stuart,  and  can  not  serve  as  a  market  or  means  of  transit  for 
Canon  Girdlestone ;  "  The  Ethics  of  Commerce,  slaves,  and  a  promise  on  their  part  to  employ  all 
(a)  Christian    Conception    of   Commerce  ;    (b)  means  in  their  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic 
Speculation  and  Christianity ;  (e)  Commerce  and  and  to  punish  those  who  take  part  in  it.    In 
the  Spread  of  Christianity  in  Other  Lands,"  by  March,  1889,  pending  the  blockade  of  the  coast 
Archaeacon  Farrar,  Mr.  Sydney  Gedge,  M.  P.,  of  Zanzibar,  the    British  House  of  Commons 
Canon  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Government, 
the  Rey.  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Cambridge,  Sir  in  view  of  the  increasing  and  extending  desola- 
Albert  Rollit,  M.  P.,  the  Rev.  J.  Grant  Mills,  tions  in  Africa  caused  b>;the  slave  trade,  to  take 
and  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  ;  and  "  Conntry  steps  to  ascertain  the  willingness  of  the  powers 
Parishes,  their  Difficulties  and  Needs  and  Monies  to  meet  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
of  meeting  them,"  by  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Es-  measures  for  its  suppression  that  should  be  at 

{)in.  Canon  Temple,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Ains-  the  same  time  effective  and  in  accordance  with 
ie,  and  other  speakers.  justice  and  international  law,  giving  complete 
A  General  Synod  in  Canada. — A  scheme  effect  to  the  declarations  delivered  by  the  Con- 
was  approved  at  a  meeting  held  in  Winnipeg,  ctcss  of  Vienna  in  1815  and  the  Conference  at 
Manitoba,  in  August,  for  the  formation  of  a  gen-  Verona  in  1822.  The  British  Government  re- 
eral  synod  to  embrace  the  Dominion  of  Canada  signed  the  initiative  to  King  Leopold,  who  con- 
and  Newfoundland,  in  which  the  several  synods  sented  to  summon  a  conference  of  the  powers 
shall  be  represented  by  delegates.  It  provides  for  signatory  of  the  Berlin  general  act  to  meet  at 
the  retention  of  the  existing  systems  of  diocesan  Brussels'  in  the  autumn  to  consider  the  present 
and  provincial  synods,  so  that  the  organization  of  condition  of  the  slave  trade  by  land  and  sea,  and 
the  Canadian  Cfiurch  will  be  in  three  grades  of  to  deliberate  on  measures  for  arresting  or  miti- 
jurisdiction,  represented  by  the  diocesan,  the  pro-  gating  its  evils.  The  object,  as  defined  in  his 
vinc^  and  the  General  synods.   The  president  of  circular,  was  to  "effectively  prevent  the  slave' 
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trade  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  capture  of  under  any  flag,  either  on  the  high  seas  or  in  ter- 

slaves  destined  for  sale,  and  their  transport  by  ritorial  waters,  and  that  they  should  hare  power 

sea,'*  which  can  only  be  stopped  by  "  the  organ-  to  detain  vessels  suspected,  directly  or  indii*ectly, 

ized  display  of  force  greater  than  that  at  the  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  to  bring 

disposal  of  those  taking  part  in  the  traffic/'  or  send  them  to  port  for  judgment  before  an  in- 

The  states  represented  by  plenipotentiaries  or  ternational  tribunal.  The  phrase  "  visit  and 
delegates  at  the  conference,  which  met  on  Nov.  search  "  of  the  old  treaties  was  changed  into  the 
18, 1889,  were  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Con^  words  "  supervision  "  and  "  detention,"  in  order 
Free  State,  Denmark,  Germany,  Great  Britam,  to  appease  French  public  opinion  as  far  as  possi- 
Italy,  Netherlands,  Persia,  J^ortugal,  Russia,  ble.  The  French  Government  took  a  month  to 
Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey,  United  reflect  on  its  course,  and  then  gave  notice  of  a 
States,  Zanzibar.  The  Prince  de  Chimay  re-  counter-project  based  in  part  on  the  British 
quested  'that  Baron  Lambermont,  whose  knowl-  proposition  and  in  part  on  a  confidential  instruc- 
edge  and  labors  in  connection  with  African  mat-  tion  drawn  up  by  the  British  and  French  gov- 
ters  specially  fitted  him  for  the  office,  should  be  emments  in  1867.  The  French  scheme  accepted 
chosen  in  his  stead  to  preside  over  the  meetings,  the  British  limitation  of  the  contaminated  zone. 
The  circular  of  invitation  left  it  for  the  powers  more  precisely  defined,  and  approved  the  creation 
to  decide  on  the  programme  of  the  conference  of  an  international  tribunal.  The  crucial  point 
and  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  measures  to  of  detention  and  supervision  was  reduced  to  the 
be  considered,  and  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  right  of  stopping  sailing  vessels  and  ascertaining 
as  representing  the  Government  that  was  jointly  that  their  papers  were  m  order.  Stringent  new 
responsible  with  the  Belgian  Government  for  regulations  were  proposed  for  preventing  im- 
'convening  the  conference,  offered  their  views  of  proper  persons  from  obtaining  leave  to  use  the 
the  ^ubjects  requiring  consideration,  placing  nag  of  any  of  the  signatory  powers  and  for 
flrst  in  order,  as  being  the  most  susceptible  of  officially  inspecting  the  crew  ana  passengers  and 
effective  treatment,  the  maritime  slave  trade,  to  checking  the  lists  at  every  port,  which,  in  the 
deal  with  which  they  proposed  an  international  opinion  of  the  French  Government,  would  render 
understanding,  not  conflicting  with  the  rights  further  supervision  unnecessary.  The  British 
of  powers  not  bound  by  treaties,  affecting  only  Government,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  an  agree- 
the  circumscribed  zone  within  which  the  traffic  ment,  proposed  to  limit  the  class  of  vessels  sub- 
is  confined,  and  especially  the  shores  of  the  Red  ject  to  supervision  to  craft  not  exceeding  500 
Sea ;  next,  joint  action  against  slave  raiders ;  tons,  and  to  restrict  the  application  of  existing 
then,  the  suppression  of  the  markets  of  destina-  right-of-search  treaties  to  the  infected  zone, 
tion ;  and  finally,  restriction  of  the  traffic  in  The  proposal  for  instituting  an  international 
liquor  and  in  arms  and  ammunition,  as  affecting  tribunal  was  dropped,  and  provision  was  made 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  natives,  for  liberating  slaves  and  dealing  with  slavers  on 
and  thus  indirectly  the  slave  trade  also.  Com-  the  spot,  without  conveying  them  to  the  country 
mittees  were  appointed  to  deal  simultaneously  whose  flag  the  captured  vessel  displayed,  as  re- 
with  the  slave  trade  in  its  three  manifestations  quired  in  the  old  treaties.  The  propositions 
as  defined  in  the  scheme  presented  by  Baron  from  both  sides  were  framed  into  a  single  project 
Lambermont:  (1)  Its  inception  and  the  inland  by  Prof.  F.  de  Martens,  one  of  the  Russian 
traffic ;  (2)  the  maritime  traffic ;  (3)  the  destina-  plenipotentiaries,  which  was  made  the  basis  of 
tion  or  ultimate  market  of  the  slave.  the  deliberations  of  the  maritime  committee. 

The  English  Government  took  the  lead  in  pre-  The  premature  disclosure  of  the  proposed 
senting  propositions,  and  in  bringing  forwara  at  '  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  firearms  stirred  up 
the  outset  the  subject  of  the  maritime  traffic  the  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  and  the  spec- 
British  plenipotentiaries  designed  to  place  France  ulators  who  supply  African  slave  hunters  with 
in  the  position  of  obstructing  the  whole  treaty  discarded  army  rifies,  who  infiuenced  the  British 
unless  she  conceded  a  limited  right  of  search.  Government  to  recede  from  its  first  intention. 
In  1841  she  ioined  the  United  States  in  opposing  The  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  and  Portuguese 
the  proposed  mutual  right-of-search  convention  plenipotentiaries,  as  well  as  the  British,  favored 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  re-  the  mere  regulation  of  the  traffic,  though  the 
fused  to  subscribe  to  the  convention  that  was  French  contended  strongly  for  its  entire  suppres- 
contracted  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prus-  sion.  The  English  proposition  in  regard  to  the 
sia,  and  Russia.  The  United  States  in  1862  entered  liquor  traffic  was  to  impose  the  prohibitive  duty 
into  a  right-of -search  treaty  with  Great  Britain ;  of  200  francs  per  hectolitre  in  the  coast  and  Lower 
yet  France  has  firmly  adhered  to  the  ground  then  Congo  regions  where  the  trade  now  exists,  and 
taken  against  the  searching  of  vessels  bearing  to  forbid  imports  elsewhere.  Though  warmly 
her  flag  in  time  of  peace  by  the  men-of-war  of  seconded  by  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  this 
any  other  country.  The  British  naval  officers  and  the  subsequent  proposal  of  a  duty  of  50 
who  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  patroll-  francs  were  rejected  through  the  influence  of  the 
ing  the  Zanzibar  coast  have  sometimes  accused  German  distillers  and  Dutch  traders,  who  ob- 
the  French  of  protecting  the  slave  trade  by  tained  a  tariff  that  they  declared  would  not  dis- 
granting  registration  to  slave  dhows,  and  the  turb  trade  or  reduce  consumption,  as  it  raises  the 
French  nave  complained  of  the  violation  of  ves-  price  of  spirits  in  Africa,  wnich  was  five  cents  a 
sels  carrying  their  flag.  The  article  proposed  quart,  to  eight  cents  only.  The  German  Govem- 
for  the  consideration  of  the  conference  by  the  mentwasnon-committal;  but  the  representatives 
British  plenipotentiaries  provided  that  within  of  the  Netherlands  strenuously  opposed  any 
the  zone  infected  with  the  slave  trade  the  signa-  duty  on  the  ground  that  it  violatea  the  Congo 
tory  powers  should  jointly  and  severally  have  general  act,  which  ^aranteed  freedom  of  trade 
the  right  of  supervision  over  all  sailing  vessels  for  twenty  years.    5ir.  Sanford,  one  of  the  rep- 
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resentatives  of  the  United  States,  suggested  the  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  including 
exclusion  of  spirits  unfit  for  use  by  condemning  islands  within  one  hundred  marine  miles  of  the 
and  confiscating  those  that  are  found  imperfectly  shores.  A  power  occupying  a  coast  district  giv- 
rectified  or  admterated.  ing  the  only  access  to  the  inland  territory  of  an- 
Baron  Lambermont  offered  a  proposition  to  other  power  can  not  forbid  the  transit  of  muni- 
enable  the  Free  State  of  the  Congo  to  levy  duties  tions  destined  and  declared  to  be  for  the  use  of 
on  imports  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  cid  valorem,  the  public  authorities,  except  provisionally  in 
The  representatiyes  of  the  Congo  State  pointed  the  case  of  disturbances. 

to  the  aeTclopment  of  trade  and  civilizing  activ-        The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  caravan 

ities  in  the  Congo  region,  surpassing  the  expec-  routes  and  binds  the  powers  having  possessions 

tations  of  the  framers  of  the  general  act  of  1885,  in  Africa  to  establish  posts  for  intercepting  con- 

and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  larger  revenue  to  voys  and  to  examine  caravans  at  their  places  of 

enable  their  Government  to  protect  that  trade  destination.    Any  person  previously  condemned 

and  to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  the  for  taking  part  in  the  slave  trade  will  not  be 

treaty  under  consideration.    Mr.  Terrell,  repre-  permitted  to  engage  in  a  commercial  expedition 

senting  the  United  States,  questioned  the  com-  without  giving  security. 

petence  of  the  conference  to  revise  the  general  The  third  chapter  contains  the  provisions  for 
act  of  the  former  African  Conference,  and  the  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  by  sea.  The 
Government  of  the  Netherlands,  encouraged  by  maritime  zone  is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  the 
this  unexpected  support,  stubbornly  adhered  to  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
the  stand  it  had  taken,  refusing  to  give  its  sane-  from  Quilimane  to  Beloochistan,  by  a  line  ex- 
tion  to  either  a  duty  on  liquor  or  a  general  tariff  in  tending  obliquely  to  Cape  Ambre,  then  by  a  line 
the  conventional  basin  of  the  Congo.  Turkey  and  passing  rouna  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  west- 
Persia  reserved  their  rights  of  sovereignty  over  ward  along  the  26th  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
the  ports  where  it  was  proposed  to  watch  against  till  it  meets  the  meridian  of  Cape  Tangalane, 
the  landing  of  slaves,  while  accepting  the  duty  and  then  by  that  meridian  running  northward 
of  co-operating  in  the  suppression  of  the  African  to  Quilimane.  The  limitation  of  the  right  of 
sUve  trade  without  disturbance  of  the  existing  search  to  vessels  under  600  tons  shall  be  revised 
status  of  domestic  slaves.  Caratheodori  Effendi  if  larger  vessels  engage  in  the  slave  trade.  An 
did  not  sign  the  general  act,  as  his  Government,  international  office  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
with  its  habitual  slowness,  wanted  more  time  to  tion  regarding  the  slave  trade  and  persons  en- 
examine  its  provisions.  Turkey  and  Holland  gaged  in  it  will  be  established  at  Zanzibar, 
were  given  six  months  to  sign.  The  plenipoten-  The  fourth  chapter  relates  to  countries  of  des- 
tiaries  of  all  other  powers  put  their  names  to  the  tination.   The  contracting  powers  having  posses- 

feneral  act  on  July  2.  On  July  18  it  was  sigiied  sions  in  or  out  of  Africa  in  which  the  institution  of 
y  the  Turkish  minister  at  Brussels.  domestic  slavery  is  recognized  bind  themselves 
The  first  chapter,  dealing  with  the  suppres-  to  prohibit  the 'importation,  transit,  and  exit  of 
sion  of  the  slave  trade  by  land,  declares  the  roost  African  slaves  and  all  trade  in  them,  and  to  ex- 
effective  means  to  be  the  organization  of  civil  ercise  stringent  supervision  at  all  points  of  entry 
administration,  justice,  and  religion ;  the  intro-  and  exit.  Fugitive  slaves  entering  their  domin- 
duction  of  roads,  railroads,  and  steamboats ;  the  ions  shall  be  free.  Penal  laws  will  be  enacted 
establishment  of  military  posts  and  scouting  ex-  against  importers  and  traders  in  African  slaves 
peditions ;  and  the  restriction  of  the  importation  and  perpetratora  of  mutilations.  The  Sultan  of 
of  improved  firearms.  The  powers  exercising  a  Turkey  promises  to  watch  the  western  shores  of 
sovereignty  or  protectorate  in  Africa  engage  to  •  Arabia ;  the  Shah  of  Persia  engages  to  exercise 
make  laws  punishing  as  felonies  slave  hunting,  a  close  supervision  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
mutilation  of  male  infants,  transportation  of  Gulf  of  Oman  and  the  inland  routes;  and  the 
slaves,  and  mercantile  dealings  in  them,  and  to  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  binds  himself  to  assist  in  re- 
extradite  persons  charged  with  any  of  these  of-  pressing  slave-trade  offenses  and  to  establish  a 
fenscs.  A  fugitive  slave  shall  receive  asylum  in  liberation  bureau.  The  next  chapter  contains 
the  camps  and  stations  or  on  board  the  cruisers  provisions  relating  to  the  International  Maritime 
of  any  of  the  signatory  powers,  but  private  sta-  Bureau  at  Zanzibar,  the  exchange  of  documents 
tions  or  boats  without  the  authorization  of  the  and  data  between  governments,  and  the  protec- 
state  are  not  permitted  to  extend  the  right  of  tion  of  liberated  slaves. 

asvlum.    Slaves  liberated  on  the  stopping  of  a        The  powers  possessing  territories  in  the  zone 

caravan  must  be  sent  to  their  homes,  if  possible,  between  20*  of  north  latitude  and  22°  of  south 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  firearms  is  latitude  agree  to  prohibit  the  importation  or 

laid  down  as  a  principle,  with  exceptions  for  the  manufacture    of   aistilled   liquors    in  districts 

case  in  which  the  sovereign  or  protecting  power  where,  on  account  of  religious  oelief  or  for  other 

thinks  it  desirable  to  permir-  it  on  its  territory,  reasons,  their  use  has  not  been  introduced,  and 

In  this  case  the  arms  are  to  be  deposited  in  a  in  other  districts  where  they  are  freely  admitted 

public  warehouse,  and  can  only  be  withdrawn  by  or  are  subjected  to  a  duty  of  less  than  15  francs 

permission  of  the  authorities,  though  fiint-locks  per  hectolitre  they  engage  to  levy  a  duty  of  that 

and  common  powder  may  be  stored  in  private  amount  for  three  years.    The  duty  may  be  in- 

warehouses.    No  arms  must  be  sold  in  districts  creased  to  25  francs  for  a  fresh  period  of  three 

infected  with  the  slave  trade,  and  no  breech-load-  vears,  and*  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  powera 

ers,  repeating  rifles,  or  cartridges  can  be  taken  have  a  right  to  maintain  higher  duties  where 

out  of  bond  except  by  persons  having  a  license  they  have  them  already  and  to  increase  them, 

to  hear  arms.    The  zone  to  which  the  regula-  At  the  end  of  six  years  the  article  shall  be  sub-  * 

tions  relating  to  firearms  apply  extends  from  jected  to  revision  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 

20*  of  north  latitiide  to  22°  of  south  latitude  and  minimum  duty  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
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the  zone.  Distilled  drinks  manufactured  in  the 
country  must  be  subjected  to  a  duty  equal  to  the 
duty  on  imports. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  a  federal  repub- 
lic in  South  America.  The  Constitution  in  its 
main  features  resembles  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  central  executive  power  is  vested  in 
a  President  elected  for  six  years  by  representa- 
tives of  the  fourteen  provinces  equal  to  double 
the  number  of  Senators  and  Deputies  combined. 
The  National  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  num- 
bering two  members  from  each  province,  elected 
by  the  Legislatures,  and  two  from  the  capital, 
elected  by  a  special  body,  and  of  a  House  of  Depu- 
ties containing  86  members,  who  are  voted  for  di- 
rectly by  the  people.  The  President,  who  was  in- 
stalled bu  Oct.  12,  1886,  is  Dr.  Miguel  Juarez 
Celman.  The  Vice-President  is  Dr.  Carlos  Pelle- 
grini. The  ministry  consists  of  five  Secretaries 
of  State,  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
are  responsible  to  mm.  It  was  composed  in  the 
beginning  of  1890  of  the  following  ministers: 
Interior.  Dr.  N.  Q.  Costa;  Foreign  Aflfairs,  Dr. 
Estanislao  S.  Zeballos ;  Finance.  Dr.  W.  Pacheco; 
Justice,  Dr.  F.  Posse ;  War  and  Marine,  Gen.  E. 
Raoedo. 

Area  and  Popalatlon.— The  area  of  the 
country  is  1,125,086  square  miles.  The  14  prov- 
inces, having  an  area  of  515.700  square  miles,  had 
in  1887,  according  to  an  official  estimate,  3,876, 
654  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  terri- 
tories, covering  000,386  square  miles,  is  estimated 
at  only  170,000  persons.  Buenos  Ayres,  the  cap- 
ital, had  a  population  of  521,322  in  November, 
1889.  Includmg  the  suburbs,  it  contained  538,- 
385  people,  of  whom  150,000  were  foreigners. 
Cordoba  in  1887  had  66,600  inhabitants ;  Rosa- 
rio,  55,000 ;  Tucuman,  40,000 ;  La  Plata,  40,000. 
The  population  of  the  Republic  has  more  than 
doubled  in  twenty  years,  the  increase  being  chief- 
Iv  due  to  immigration.  Between  1870  and  1886 
tlhe  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  was 
634,266.  In  1887  the  number  of  immigrants 
was  136,842 ;  in  1888,  180,993:  in  1889,  289,014. 
The  eraifcration  since  1880  has  varied  between 
9,000  and  14,000  annually.  Of  the  total  arrivals 
during  the  period  1880-'87,  about  70  per  cent, 
were  lUlians,  10^  per  cent.  Spaniards,  7f  per 
cent  French,  and  12  per  cent,  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Repub- 
lic in  1887  was  600,000.  comprising  280,000  Ital- 
ians, 150,000  French,  100,000  Spaniards,  40.000 
English.  20,000  Germans,  and  10,000  of  other 
nationalities. 

Prodnction  and  Commerce,— Not  more  than 
1  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  14  provinces  and  5 
territories  is  under  cultivation.  The  area  sowed 
to  wheat  in  1889  was  1,035,000  hectares ;  to  Indian 
corn,  850.000  hectares;  to  flax.  140,000  hectares. 
The  alfalfa  crop  coveretl  379,816  hectares  in  1888 ; 
oats 36,659  hectares;  the  vine.  26,931  hectares; 
sugar-cane,  21.053  hectares.  The  total  value  of 
the  harvest  of  1889  was  estimated  at  $100,255,000, 
The  live  stwk  in  1888  numbered  22.869,385  cat- 
tle, 4,398,283  horses,  and  70,453,665  sheep,  val- 
ued altogether  at  $869,561,607. 

The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  imports  m 
currencv  was  $164,245,428  in  1889,  against  $128, 
878,512'in  1888;  of  the  exports,  $122,596,563, 
against  $99,974,832.  The  imports  of  com  and 
buUion   in  1889  were  $11,749,759,  against  $44, 


810,150  in  1688 ;  the  exports  $28,481,251,  against 
$8,734,500.  The  trade  with  the  principal  foreign 
countries  in  1889  was  as  follows : 


OOUMTRIES. 


Great  Britain  . 

France     

Uragoay  

Gerdiany 

Belirium 

Dnttod  States. 


Import*. 


|5e,960,804 

18,5&2,966 
1&,6ia,768 
18,896,080 
1^8eo,060 


$2A,881,M6 
S»,466,8«7 
17,618,952 
17,164,498 
16390,906 
7,78S,8&0 


The  imports  of  textiles  and  apparel  in  1886 
amounted  to  $29,008,445 ;  of  iron  and  manufact- 
ures thereof,  $17,643,134 ;  of  railroad,  telegraph, 
and  other  material,  $15,472,332;  of  food  sub- 
sUnces,  $14,561,347;  of  drinks,  $12,2;51,829. 
The  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products 
were  of  the  value  of  $71,075,955 ;  of  agrricultural 
produce,  $16,298,360;  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, $8,105,847;  of  mineral  products,  $1,526, 
057.  The  wool  exports  were  valued  at  $44,858, 
606;  hides  and  skins,  $22,392,105;  wheat,  $8,248, 
614;  Indian  com,  $5,444,464.  The  export  of 
frozen  mutton  increased  from  434,609  carcasses  in 
1886  to  873,460  in  1888,  or  in  value  from  $360, 
508  to  $1,459,672,  reckoned  in  currency,  and 
that  of  other  frozen  meat  showed  an  increase  in 
value  from  $1,876  to  $3,415,327,  while  preserved 
or  salted  meat,  consistine:  mainly  of  dried  beef, 
fell  away  from  $3,738,820  to  $12,185. 

Kerenae  and  Expendltare. — The  estimates 
of  receipts  for  1889  and  1890  were  as  follow : 


REVENUS. 


1889. 


Import  datiea 989,750.000 

Ballroads •        120,000 

Cltytams 8,800,000 

nanka \      4,054,000 

Stamps  and  PoBt-Office '      5,800,000 

YarioQB  receipts 7,700,000 


I. 


Total ,  $<i0,224,000 


1890. 


$48,000,000 


8,960,000 
7.700,000 
8.050,000 
8,670,000 


974,870,000 


The  estimated  expenditures  of  the  various  de- 
partments for  the  same  years  were  as  follow : 


KXPBNDrrURE. 


Interior $15,611,218 


1889. 


189a 


Finance 
Instmction  . . . . 

War 

Marine 

Foreign  Aflkin 


ToUl $81,781,429 


24,748.712 

8,757,829 
8,810,780 
2,908,712 
1,446,120 


916,287,406 
25.9'sJ),8Jl8 
9,517.026 
9.507,689 
4.029,440 
2,600,280 

$67,881,884 


The  total  revenue  in  1888  was  $57,651,711,  and 
the  expenditure  $50,801,763.  The  exterior  na- 
tional debt  amounts  to  $127,262,000,  on  which 
the  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  amount  to 
$1 1,500.000  in  gold.  In  addition  to  this,  $29,140. 
900  of  the  interior  debt  has  been  placed  abroad, 
requiring  $1,748,454  to  pay  the  interest  and 
amortization  charges.  The  national  interior  debt 
held  in  the  country  amounts  to  $162,920,153.  of 
which  $68,778,298  bear  no  interest.  The  float- 
ing debt  is  about  $5,000,000,  the  interest  on 
which  is  $250,000.  The  Government  pays  $2. 
950,000  of  guaranteed  interest  to  railroads,  and 
has  undertaken  to  pay  $2,975,000  more.  These 
payments  are  merely  advances  that  will  be  re- 
turned from  the  future  receipts  of  the  railroads. 

Narigration. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  Argentine  ports  in  1887-'88  was  13,493,  of 
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4,885,777  tons ;  the  number  cleared  10,810,  of  yincial  Bank  of  Buenos  Ayres,  were  put  on  the 
4,819,439  tons.  Of  the  total  tonnage  80  per  cent,  market,  first  by  the  Deutsch  Bank  of  Berlin,  and 
was  national,  30  per  cent.  Britisn,  16  per  cent,  found  purchasers  all  over  Europe.  The  Pro- 
French,  and  7  per  cent  Italian.  vincial  and  Hypothecary  banks,  which,  through 

Railroads. — There  were  6,940  miles  of  rail-  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Government  of 

road  completed  in  1889,  and  2,990  miles  under  Buenos  Ayres,  possessed  almost  a  monopoly  of 

construction.    The    receipts   were    $21,000,000  the  credit  business  of  the  country,  were  owned 

and  the  expenses  $12,250,000  in  1888.  and  controlled  by  Buenos  Ayrean  politicians,  who 

Poflt-Omce  and  Telegraphs.— Of  14,700  miles  exerted  their  financial  influence  to  secure  the 

of  telegraph  lines  in  operation  in  1888  the  state  succession  to  the  presidency  for  the  governor  of 

owned  7,300  miles,    Tne  total  length  of  wires  the  province.    To  counterbalance  their  power, 

Wfks  25,550  miles.    The  number  of  dispatches  in  President  Roca,  who  had  selected  his  brother-in- 

1889  was  8,511,420.    In  November,  18i89,  a  con-  law,  Juarez  Celman,  to  succeed  him,  founded,  in 

cession  was  granted  for  a  direct  cable  between  1884,  the  National  Bank,  which  was  made  the 

Biienos  Ayres  and  Europe,  to  be  ready  for  oper-  fiscal  agent  of  the  National  Government  and  of 

atton  within  two  years  and  a  half.    The  postal  all  the  provinces  except  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to 

tmfBc  in  1889  was  42,965,555  letters,  965,269  pos-  this  the  Congress  annexed  in  the  following  ses- 

tal  cards,  and  32,793,607  newspapers,  etc.  sion  a  National  Hypothecary  Bank,  with  power 

The  Arm  J  and  Nary. — The  regular  army  to  issue  cedtUas  on  real  estate  in  the  capital  and 

consists  of  1,000  artillery,  2,500  cavalry,  and  3,-  national  territories.    These  transferrable  mort- 

500  infantry,  exclusive  of  officers,  who  number  gage  deeds,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  served 

1,129  of  all  grades.    The  militia  comprises  236,-  as  a  kind  of  money,  and  thus  infiated  the  circu- 

000  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-  lating  medium.    By  means  of  these  financial  in- 

flve  years.  stitutions  and  by  military  and  official  violence 

The  navy  in  1889  comprised  1  sea-going  armor-  and  intimidation,  Celman  was  elected  and  the 

clad,  the  **  Almirante  Brown,"  of  4,200  tons  dis-  ascendency  secured  for   the  "  Cordoba  gang,** 

placement,  with  9-inch  steel-faced  armor ;  2  iron-  who  have  the  reputation  among  the  Argentines 

clad  monitors ;  1  deck-protected  cruiser ;  6  gun-  not  of  their  province  of  being  the  most  corrupt 

boats ;    and  9  torpedo  boats,  besides  dispatch  band  of  public  plunderers  that  ever  infested  and 

boats,  transports,  and  sailing  vessels.    Two  tor-  ruined  a  prosperous  country.     These  charges 

pedo  gunboats,  each  armed  with  6  Nordenfeldt  they  met  at  the  beginning  of  Celman's  adminis- 

quick-firing  guns,  2  gatling  guns,  and  5  torpedo  tration  by  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 

tubes,  were  launched  in  England  in  1890.  Provincial  Bank,  which  proved  fraud  and  pecula- 

Plnanelal  History. — The  material  develop-  tion  to  be  rife  also  among  their  rivals,  the  poli- 

ment  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  begun  by  ticians  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

the  reforms  of  uen.  Roca,  who  became  Presi-  Paper  money  stood  at  par  with  gold  from 

dent  in  1880.    In  the  former  era,  when  cattle-  1883  till  1885,  the  amount  in  circulation  when  it 

breedins^  was  the  only  large  industry  of  the  coun-  began  to  depreciate  being  $58,000,000.    In  those 

try  and  hides  were  almost  the  only  article  of  two  years  foreign  commerce  increased  by  $33,8 10,- 

export,  the  city  and  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  699.    The  revenue  of  the  Government  increased 

dominated  the  confederation,  and  political  power  rapidly,  and  expenditures  at  a  still  greater  rate, 

was  attaint  by  adventurers  who  lavished  their  With  the  influx  of  Italian  and  Spanish  immi- 

money  in  attaching  to  their  fortunes  a  sufficient  grants  began  an  era  of  wild  speculation  and  the 

following  of  guaeho  desperadoes,  the  semi-civil-  creation  of  fictitious  values.    In  response  to  a 

ized  half  breed  cattle-men  of  the  plains,  who  con-  call  for  an  increased  circulating  medium,  the 

stitutedthe  only  fighting  class  in  the  community.  Congress  authorized  the  National  Bank  to  issue 

Roca  neutralized  this  turbulent  element  by  ere-  $41,000,000  additional  of  paper  currency.  Under 

ating  a  disciplined  army  armed  with  repeating  the  pretense  of  reforming  the  financial  system 

rifles.    The  federal  republic  became  more  of  a  and  creating  a  secured  currency,  but  in  reality 

reality  when  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  sepa-  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  inflation,  a  law  was 

rated  from  the  province  and  made  the  national  passed  on  Nov.  3, 1887,  establishing  a  system  of 

capital,  and  the  provincial  debt  was  assumed  by  national  banks  on  the  model  of  those  of  the 

•the  Fc»deral  Government,  and  when  public  im-  United  States.    Under  this  law  there  sorang 

provements  were  introduced  with  the  aid  of  the  into  existence  forty  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $350,- 

CentraJ  Government  in  the  other  provinces.  With  000,000,  and  by  October,  1889,  they  had  issued 

the  promise  of  orderly  political  conditions  and  $15iB,0(K),000  of  currency,  secured  by  national 

the  encouragement  given  by  the  Government  to  bonds  deposited  with  the  Government.     This 

agriculture  and  sheep  growing,  capital  and  labor  emission  and  the  continued  influx  of  British, 

poured  into  the  country  from  Europe.     The  French,  Belgian,  and  German  capital,  led  to  a 

building  of  railroads,  mainly  with  money  bor-  still  greater  inflation  of  values.    From  $750,- 

rowed  m  England,  was  attended  with  jobbery  000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  of  English  capital  is 

and  political  corruption  of  the  most  flagrant  said  to  be  invested  in  the  Argentine  Republic 

character.    A  period  of   excessive  speculation  and  its  securities.    The  ^Id  agio,  instead  of  be- 

followed,  and  this  was  stimulated  by  European  ing  lowered  by  the  national  banking  law,  was 

bankers,  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  remarkable^  aggravated.    Then  came  the  free  banking  law, 

growth  of  production  and  commerce,  could  find'  and  in  a  little  while  the  issue  of  paper  currency 

a  ready  market  for  any  kind  of  Argentine  secu-  amounted  to  $190,000,000,  which  was  increased 

rities.     Even  eedtUas,  a   species  of   mortgage  subsequently  to  $225,000,000  by  clandestine  is- 

bonds  secured  on  private  lands  payable  to  ^r-  sues  that  were  legalized  by  the  Government, 

er,  that  were  issued  on  the  guarantee  of  the  Pro-  The  cedulas,  which  were  practically  an  addition 

vincial  Hypothecary  Bank,  a  branch  of  the  Pro-  to  the  paper  currency,  continued  to  be  issued 
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without  restriction,  the  total  amount  outstand-  fused  to  sign  the  order  Seflor  Uribum  resigned, 

ing  on  July  1,  1890,  beine  $411,440,000.    The  and  on  June  9  was  succeeded  by  Juan  Augustin 

Government  attempted  to  cneck  the  depreciation  Garcia.    The  Minister  of  Justice  likewise  retired, 

of  the  currency  by  the  childish  and  futile  expe-  Jos6  Antiqueta  taking  this  portfolio.  Seflor  Gar* 

dient  of  prohibiting  speculation  in  gold,  and  at  cia  promised  to  carry  out  the  economical  and  ad- 

the  same  time  authorized  a  new  emission  of  ministrative  reforms  announced  by  the  retiring 

$40,000,000  of  bank  notes.    The  movement  was  minister,  and  to  place  the  currency  on  a  sound 

momentarily  arrested  by  the  law  passed  on  Oct.  18,  basis  by  realizing  on  the  securities  in  the  treas- 

1889,  ordering  the  currency  issues  to  be  gradually  ury  of  the  value  of  $65,000,000,  and  concluding' 

reduced  to  $100,000,000,  and  declaring  that  no  the  English  loan  on  the  conditions  propose<^ 

new  notes  should  be  issued  before  May  1,  1891.  which  were  that  no  new  paper  currency  or  cedu- 

Taking  advantage  of  a  reaction  in  speculative  val-  Uu  should  be  issued  for  three  years.    In  order  to 

ues  and  the  general  distrust  of  the  capabilities  rescue  his  friends  from  the  consequences  of  the 

of  the  ministers  to  deal  with  the  crisis,  manipu-  illegal  issues  of  notes  that  had  already  been  made, 

lators  of  the  gold  market  afterward  sent  up  the  the  rresident  decided  to  reverse  this  policy.    On 

premium  to  315.    The  mercantile  community  July  7  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Chambers  au- 

saw  ruin  before  them,  and  the  laboring  dasse-s,  thorizing  the  issue  of  $100,000,000  of  cedula  or 

who  form  three  fourths  in  number  of  the  de-  hvpothecary  notes.    The  financial  situation  was 

positors  in  the  banks,  witnessed  their  savings  already  disturbed  by  the  passing  of  dividends  by 

reduced  by  two  thirds,  with  the  prospect  of  the  the  National  Bank.    The  price  of  gold  rose  to 

dollar  becoming  worth  only  five  cents  in  gold,  as  215.     Distrust  of  the  Government  and  of  the 

formerly.    A  mass  meeting  was  called  in  Buenos  National  Bank,  increasing  with  each  new  au- 

Ayres,  which  was  attended  by  16,000  armed  men,  thorized  or  unauthorized  emission  of  bank  notes, 

and  a  revolution  was  imminent,  when  the  press-  caused  an  actual  dearth  of  money  because  the 

ure  of  public  opinion  made  the  ministers,  who  banks  added  to  their  reserves  as  the  situation 

with  the  President  were  held  to  be  chiefiy  re-  became  more  critical,  and  thus  withdrew  more 

sponsible  for  the  financial  crisis,  resign.    When  and  more  currency  from  the  general  circulation. 

Francisco  Uriburu  assumed  the  department  of  Individuals  also  began  to  hoard,  losing  faith  in 

Finance,  in  April,  1890,  his  advent  was  wel-  all  banks.    Some  clamored  for  the  issue  of  notes 

comed  by  an  immediate  fall  in  gold  of  75  points,  to  take  up  all  the  cedula,  others  for  unlimited 

The  corruption  of  the  previous  ministers  was  emissions  of  paper,  with  the  cancellation  of  all 

made  apparent  by  the  discovery  of  custom-house  gold  contracts. 

frauds  amounting  to  ten  or  fifteen  million  dol-        Rerolntlonary  Outbreak. — The  Union  Civ- 
lars  a  ^ear.    An  English  syndicate  that  was  ica  was  a  party  organized  to  oppose  the  criminal 
heavily  mterested  in  Argentine  securities  bought  improvidence  and  mise^ovemment  of  the  Presi- 
the  Western  Railroad  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  dent  and  his  party.    Celman  was  reputed  to  have 
state  for  $41,000,000  in  gold,  in  order  to  provide  amassed  a  fortune  of  $50,000,000  in  gold  during 
means  to  arrest  the  crisis.    But  this  object  was  his  tenure  of  ofiice,  while  his  subordinates  were 
frustrated  by  the  surreptitious  issue  of  addi-  said  to  be  more  dangerous  and  unprincipled  than 
tional  paper  currency,  on  the  discovery  of  which  himself.     For  months  the  assassination  of  the 
Seilor  Uriburu  called  for  the  removal  of  Seflor  President  was  debated  as  the  best  means  of  rid- 
Pacheco  and  the  other  directors  of   the  Na-  ding  the  Republic  of  the  incubus  under  which 
tional  Bank.  it  was  sinking.    When  a  state  of  panic  resulted 
The  New  Finoncial  Programme.— Presi-  from  the  violation  of  his  pledges  of  reform,  with 
dent  Celman  saved  himself  by  changing  minis-  gold  fluctuating  between  200  and  300,  and  the 
ters,  and  his  fate  depended  on  the  perK>rmance  credit  system  in  danger  of  breaking  down  alto- 
of  the  new  Cabinet.    At  the  opening  of  the  Con-  gether,  the  revolutionary  spirit  rose  to  the  criti- 
gress  on  May  10,  he  declared  that  it  was  not  the  cal  point.    Without  the  army  a  revolutionary 
intention  of  the  Government  to  inflate  the  cur-  uprising  must  necessarily  fail ;  but  in  the  army 
rencjr,  but  to  reduce  expenditure,  and  proposed  the  Opposition  had  strong  and  devoted  adher- 
that  import  duties  should  be  made  payable  half  ents.    It  was  among  the  officers  that  the  violent 
in  gold,  a  measure  that  was  carried  out.     He  overthrow  of  the  Government  was  favored,  rath- 
declared  that,  instead  of  discouraging,  he  would  er  than  among  the  civilians,  who  feared  that  the  . 
welcome  the  formation  of   opposition  parties,  effects  would  be  more  disastrous  to  the  country 
The  bane  of  Argentine  politics  has  been  the  die-  than  the  evils  of  bad  government.    Two  officers, 
tatorial  and  partisan  exercise  by  the  President  of  named  Pal  ma  and  Morisine,  informed  the  civil  au- 
powers  far  in  excess  of  any  contemplated  in  the  thorities  that  there  existed  among  their  brother- 
Constitution  and  the  subordination  of  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Buenos  Ayres  a  conspir- 
interests  of  the  country  to  the  advantage  of  the  acy  to  upset  the  Celman  Government  and  banish 
party  in  control  of  the  Government.    No  Presi-  the  President  from  the  country.    In  consequence 
dent  had  made  himself  m9re  hated  than  Juarez  of  their  revelations  Gen.  Campos,  Col.  Figueroa, 
Celman.    But  even  his  enemies  regarded  his  ac-  Mai.  Casariego,  and  other  officers  were  arrested 
coptance  of  independent  ministers  and  his  patri-  and  armed  police  and  cavalry  were  set  to  watch 
otic  professions  as  indicative  of  a  radical  change  suspected  bodies  of  infantry  and  artillery.  These 
of  methods  and  policy.    Seilor  Uriburu  arranged  measures  did  not  tend  to  allay  disaffection,  and 
the  preliminaries  of  an  English  loan  of  £10,000,-  the  situation  was  felt  to  be  so  grave  that  Gen. 
000  sterling,  and  on  June  7  the  Cabinet  approved  Roca,  Vice-President  Pellegrini,  and  other  lead- 
his  financial  scheme,  including  the  dismissal  of  ers  of  his  own  party  warned  Celman  that  he  must 
the  Government  directors  of  tne  National  Bank,  promptly  adopt  a  reform  policy  to  avert  disaster. 
Dr.  Celman  was  not  sufficiently  free  from  party  On  July  23  he  promised  to  submit  the  nomina- 
dictation  to  sanction  this  step,  and  when  he  re-  tion  of  his  successor  to  a  convention  of  all  former 
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office-holders,  and  to  abstain  from  official  inter-  sign.    When  the  authority  of  the  Government 
ference  in  the  elections.  was  re-established  in  the  capital  and  the  military 
An  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  morning  of  helplessness  of  the  Opposition  was  made  apparent 
JnJr  28.    It  was  begun  by  the  troops  command-  he  again  changed  his  mind  and  determined  to 
«d  bj  the  imprison^  officers,  the  artillery  raak-  hold  on  to  power,  although  he  dared  not  show 
in^  the  first  manifestation.    The  leaders  of  the  himself  in  public  without  a  military  guard.    At 
Union  Cinca  joined  the  insurgent  troops  with  a  Cabinet  meeting  it  was  decided  to  postpone  all 
many  civilians,  who  were  armed  with  Remington  payments  from  tne  treasury  for  thirty  days,  and 
rifles  that  were  provided  for  them.     Only  two  the  question  of  a  forced  paper  currency  was  dis- 
battalions  of  infantry  and  the  police  remained  cussed.    Dr.    Pellegrini    and    Gen.  Koca,  who 
faithful  to  the  Government.    Tne  police  began  were  present,  insisted  on  the  resignation  of  the 
the  firing.    The  barracks  and  the  arsenal  were  President,  but  he  proposed  to  escape  from  his 
in  the  hands  of  the  Opposition.    Gen.  Manuel  J.  difficulties  by  taking  Roca  and  Eduardo  Costa 
Campos,  who,  with  the  other  imprisoned  officers  into  the  Cabmet  as  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and 
was  set  at  liberty,  took  command.    The  people  of  Public  Instruction.    They  refused,  and  Dr. 
of  the  city  were  in  sympathy  with  the  move-  Pellegrini  declared  that  he  would  resign  his  office 
ment,  and  many  of  them  took  part  in  the  fight-  of  Vice-President  unless  the  President  retired, 
ing^,  firing  on  the  police  from  their  houses.    A  Abandoned  by  the  respectable  portion  of  his  own 
regiaient  of  artillery,  three  of  infantry,  the  en-  party,  Celman  offered  the  Cabinet  posts  to  the 
^neers.  and  the  school  of  cadets  were  engaged  chiefs  of  the  Opposition,  and  these  also  insisted 
iQ  the  insurrection.    A  revolutionary  committee,  on  his  laying  down  his  office  as  the  prime  condi- 
composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  Union  Civica,  took  tion.    Failing  in  this  quarter,  the  President  en- 
control  and  issued  edicts  as  a  provisional  gov-  deavored  to  placate  the  menacing  citizens  by  pro- 
^mment    They  were  Dr.  Leandro  N.  Alem,  the  posing  to  secure  for  the  capital   autonomous 
President  of  the  Union  Civica,  Lucio  Vicente  Lo-  government  and  other  tempting  rights  and  im- 
pez.  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  in  the  uni-  munities,  but  with  sullen  persistence  they  called 
versity^Aristobulo  del  Valle,  ex-President  of  the  on  him  to  resign.    The  resignation  of  the  Min- 
Senate,  Juan  Jos6  Romero,  ex-Minister  of  Fi-  isters  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Finance,  Saenz 
nance,  Michael  Goyena,  ex-Minister  of  Justice  Pefia  and  Garcia,  from  the  Cabinet  left  him  more 
and  ex-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  impotent  and  isolated,  and  When  G^n.  Levalle, 
and  Mariano  de  Maria,  a  distinguished  lawyer  the  Minister  of  War,  informed  him  that  the 
and  former  Deputy.    The  result  of  the  first  day's  army  could  not  be  relied  on  to  defend  him  in  the 
fighting,  which  was  very  severe,  was  adverse  to  Presidency  he  finally  offered  his  resignation  on 
the  Government.     On  the  27th,  a  battalion  of  Aug.  5,  after  Sefior  Dardo  Rocha  had  made  a 
the  Government  troops  went  over  to  the  insur-  vain  attempt  to  form  a  ministry.    The  faction 
gents.    The  President  went  to  San  Martin  on  of  Celman  and  Carcano  demanded  as  a  condition 
the  first  day  to  bring  provincial  troops  to  his  of  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  that  Dr. 
aid.    He  proclaimed  the  country  in  a  state  of  Pellegrini,    Celman's    constitutional    successor, 
siege,  and  called  out  the  National  Guard  at  Bue-  should  retire  at  the  same  time  in  order  that  one     , 
nos  Ayres,  Cordoba,  and  Santa  Fe.    Dr.  Pelle-  of  their  friends  might  succeed  to  the  control  of 
grini  directed  operations  on  the  side  of  the  Gov-  affairs ;  but  the  committee  of  the  Chambers  that 
emment    On  tne  second  day  the  artillery  and  had  had  charge  of  the  matter  threatened  Cel- 
the  ships  in  the  harbor,  the  navy  having  chosen  man  with  removal  and  impeachment  if  he  with- 
the  popular  side,  fired  on  the  Government  House,  drew  his  resignation.    Under  the  fear  of  expos- 
An  armistice  was  arranged  in  the  afternoon.  The  ure  and  punishment,  he  therefore,  on  Aug.  8,  pre- 
Minister  of  War  was  wounded,  and  the  Minister  sented  his  resignation  in  a  formal  message  to 
of  Finance  made  prisoner- by  the  Civicas.    On  the  Congress,  which  accepted 'it  by  a  vote  oi  61 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  before  the  armistice  to  22  in  joint  session. 

▼as  over,  Dr.  Celman  returned  with  fresh  troops.        The    New  OoTernment— President    leiie- 
consisting  of  a  large  force  of  gtMcho  militia  and  grini  succeeded  on  Aug.  7  in  obtaming  a  minis- 
forty  pieces  of  artillery.    The  Union  Civica  had  try,  composed  as  follows:  Minister  ol  5™^^e, 
not  pressed  the  advantage  gained  on  the  first  Fidel  Vicente  Lopez,  the  President  Jf  tne  rro- 
day,  hut  had  agreed  to  an  Armistice  and  entered  vincial  Bank ;  Minister  of  ^^y^^^/^^^l^^f^ 
into  negotiations  for  surrender  for  the  reason  uardo  Costa;  Minister  of  Justice  and  ^ucanon, 
that  all  the  cartridges  were  exhausted.  When  the  Jose  M.  Gutierrez  Lastra;  Minister  oi  tne  ime- 
«>ldiers  went  to  the  arsenal  for  a  fresh  supply,  rior,  Gen  Roca;  Minister  of  War,  Uen  ^^^"«- 
V  found  nothing  but  empty  boxes.    Though  The  first  acts  of  the  new  V9^®'^"'?%!;®[Ln^ 
thft  Government  now  had  .them  at  its  mercy,  it  raise  the  state  of  siege  pr<>claimed  bv  ^^|«^^^;'^ 
<lid  not  proceed  to  extreme  measures,  but  came  Celman  and  restore    the   ji»«^^®f    amission    of 
to  a  compromise.    The  soldiers  and  civilians  who  that  had  been    suspended.     ^'^^    ^'^.^t  was 
took  part  in  the  revolt  were  promised  immunity,  f  100.000,000  of  ^^X R?,^^®^'^^??  clnce^^d  by 
but  officers  of  the  grade  of  captain  and  above  sanctioned  by  the    Cham t>ers  was  ^^  ^^_ 
^ew  to  lose  their  commissions.    The  President,  the  Government,  which  obtainwi  »^"^"     torrovir 
pn  his  part,  promised  that  the  ministry  should  sue  $60,000,000  of  treasury  P^^,  J^^f^t he  purpose 
!« reconstituted  and  reforms  prosecuted.    Dur-  $35,000,000  on  ^i'V^^'^''^y^I^\i^leoi  Is'alion- 
H  the  fighting  at  least  1,000  people  were  killed  of  withdrawing  the  ^'^^"."i^JV^^i^i^^^        of  $20,- 
and  5.(KK)  wounded.           '       ^    ^  al  Bank  notes ;  also  to  ^^'^  *  J^^f^'^^y  o^  obliga- 
^Betlrement  of  Celman.-Gen.  Roca    and  000,000  at  5  per  cent,  in  oroer  to  i^^^^^^^ 

>^«-President  Pellegrini,  who  brought  about  a  tions  matunng  V\  J"x,Vrrpnov  confidence  in  the 

t*s^tion  of  the  civil  disturbances,  obtained  a  fresh  expansion  of  tne  9"7;"(/ '  e^nment  and  of 

Wge  from  President  Celman  that  he  would  re-  new  administration  oi  i-ii« 
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the  banks  broup^ht  down  the  premium  on  gold  day  limit  and  confirminfi^  Gov.  Wolfley's  appoint- 

from  815  to  less  than  200.    All  the  officers  impli-  ments  was  null  and  void.    The  Republican  claim 

cated  in  the  revolution  were  restored  to  their  was  that  "  sixty  days "  meant  the  sixty  days  on 

former  ranks,  against   the  judgment  of  Gen.  which  the  Legislature  was  actually  in  session,  or 

Levalle,  who  retired  from  the  mmistry  on  Aug.  legislative  davs ;  and  that  when  the  appointees 

21,  together  with  the  Minister  of  Finance,  whose  of  Gov.  Wolfley  were  confirmed  the  sixty  legis- 

treatment  of  the  men  that  were  responsible  for  lative  days  had   not  expired.    Early  in  1889 

irregularities  in  the  banks  was  considered  too  the  opinion  of  United  States  Attorney-General 

stringent.  Miller  was  sought  upon  the  question,  and  by  a 

ARIZONA,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  decision  rendered  on  March  10  and  renewed  on 

organized  Feb.  24,  18^;  area,  118,020  square  July  16  of  that  year  he  declared  that  the  law 

mues.     The  population,  according  to  each  de-  meant  sixty  consecutive  days,  and  that  all  Icgis- 

oennial  census,  was  9,658  in  1870 ;  &,440  in  1880 ;  lative  action  thereafter  taken  was  void,    This 

and  59,691  in  1890.    Capital,  Phenix.  opinion,  sustaining  the  course  of  the  Democratic 

Gorernment. — The  following  were  the  Terri-  officials,  greatly  hampered  the  Governor,  for  un- 
torial  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Lewis  der  the  new  Territorial  code,  adopted  at  the  ses- 
Wolfley,  Republican,  who  resigned  early  in  sion  of  1887,  he  had  not  even  the  power  of  re- 
September,  and  was  succeeded  by  Secretary  moval  for  cause.  The  question  could  not  be  defi- 
Murphy  as  acting  Governor  until  the  confirma-  nitely  decided  until  the  courts  had  been  appealed 
tion  of  John  M.  Irwin,  of  Iowa,  Republican,  in  to,  and  the  Governor  was  not  disposed  to  recog- 
October ;  Secretarv,  Nathan  0.  Murphy ;  Treas-  nize  the  "  hold-overs  "  before  that  time.  Early 
urer,  John  Y.  l*.  Smith ;  Auditor,  Thomas  in  January  George  W.  Cheyney,  the  Republican 
Hughes ;  Attorney-General,  Clark  Churchill ;  Su-  appointee  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  George  W.  tion,  began  a  suit  against  Treasurer  Smith  which 
Chevney ;  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  John  indirectlv  involved  the  determination  of  the  dis- 
A.  J^lack ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  pute.  lie  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
James  H.  Wright,  succeeded  by  Henry  C.  Good-  mandamus  directing  the  Treasurer  to  pay  him 
ing ;  Associate  Justices,  Joseon  H.  Kibbey  and  the  amount  of  his  salary  as  Superintendent,  the 
Richard  E.  Sloan  (who,  in  October,  1889,  sue-  appropriation  bill  therefor  having  been  passed 
ceeded  Justice  William  H.  Barnes).  A  bill  pro-  by  the  last  Legislature  after  the  sixty  consecutive 
vidinf^  for  the  appointment  of  a  fourth  justice  days  had  elapsed.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was 
was  signed  by  President  Harrison  on  Oct.  1.  delivered  in  March,  two  of  the  three  iudges  de- 

When  the  year  began,  the  contest  over  the  ciding  that  "  sixty  days  "  meant  sixty  legislative 
leading  Territorial  offices  between  the  Demo-  days,  and  that  the  appropriation  bill  was  there- 
cratic  appointees  of  the  late  Crov.  Zulick  and  the  fore  passed  legally.  This  decision,  which  was 
Republican  appointees  of  Gov.  Wolfley  was  still  directly  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Attomey-Gen- 
undecided.  Treasurer  Foster  had  vielded  his  eral  Miller,  disposed  of  the  claim  of  the  "  hold- 
office  to  the  Republican  claimant,  John  Y.  T.  overs."  The  same  court  had  already  decided  to 
Smith,  pursuant  to  a  decision  of  the  court;  but  recognize  Hon.  Clark  Churchill  as  the  de  facto 
the  Democratic  Auditor,  Attomey-(Jeneral,  Su-  Attorney-General,  and  the  Democratic  Auditor 
f>erintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Commis-  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  also 
sioner  of  Immigration,  Insane  Asylum  commis-  soon  rehnquished  their  claims.  But  Immigration 
sioners,  prison  commissioners,  and  directors  of  Commissioner  Parish  and  the  Democratic  com- 
the  normal  school  were  still  in  possession  of  missioners  of  the  Territorial  institutions  still  re- 
their  offices,  having  refused  the  formal  demands  fused  to  yield,  and  late  in  April  Attomey-Gen- 
of  the  Republican  claimants.  The  case  of  these  eral  Churchill  began  suits  against  them  for  ille- 
officials  differed  from  that  of  the  Treasurer,  in-  gaily  usurping  their  offices.  All  these  suits 
asmuch  as  the  Territorial  law  provided  that  the  were  decided  against  the  defendants,  and  before 
Treasurer  should  be  commissioned  by  the  Gov-  the  end  of  July  Gov.  Wolfley's  appointees  were 
ernor  alone  and  fixed  no  term  for  his  office  (the  everywhere  established  in  control, 
court  decided  that  by  implication  his  term  was  Finances. — The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  Ter- 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor) ;  while  in  ritory  is  $633,000,  on  which  the  annual  interest 
case  of  the  other  officials  the  law  required  the  con-  is  $45,780,  an  average  rate  of  about  7*25  per  cent, 
sent  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  their  appoint-  There  is  also  a  floating  debt  bearing  10  per  cent, 
ment  and  limited  their  terms  to  two  years,  the  interest,  represented  by  unpaid  warrants,  which 
Governor  having  power  to  All  vacancies.  It  was  on  Sept.  1  amounted  to  $124,158.95,  making  the 
claimed  by  the  Democratic  incumbents  that  the  total  Territorial  debt  $757,158.95,  The  aggre- 
law  of  Congress  limiting  the  legislative  sessions  gate  of  the  county  debt  is  $2,221,010.  The  fol- 
to  sixty  days  should  be  construed  to  mean  sixty,  lowing  table  shows  the  indebtedness  of  the 
consecutive  days  from  the  opening  of  the  ses-  cities : 
sion :  that  the  session  of  1889  nad  expired  by  this 
limitation  before  Gov.  Wolfley  was  appointed; 
that  the  latter  when  he  assumed  office  had  no 
authority  to  make  appointments,  as  the  vacancies 
in  the  Territorial  offices  had  already  been  filled 

by  Gov.  Zulick  after  the  sixty-day  limit  had  ex-  ^ 

pired;  that  the  appointees  of  the  latter,  there-  Total '  205,616  80 

fore,  had  a  right  to  their  offices  till  the  next  Legis- 


CITY. 

BoDdfld. 

Fltmiin^. 

Phenix 

$40,000 

T1,IX)0 

2S,000 

i,675 

$12,000  00 

Prescott 

15,000  00 

Tiuyon 

7.941  80 

Tombstone 

27,000  00 

lature  should  assemble ;  and  that  the  action  of  To  these  figures  the  interest  on  county  in- 

tho  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  of    debtedness  for  the  present  year  should  be  added, 
1889  in  prolonging  the  session  beyond  the  sixty-    also  a  school  debt,  which  for  the  whole  Territory 
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is  estimated  at  less  than  $40,000,  making  the 
total  public  indebtedness,  Territorial  and  local, 
nearly  $3,500,000. 

An  act  was  passed  b^  Congress  and  approved 
June  25  of  this  year  which  provides  for  funding 
all  the  floating  indebtedness — Territoral,  county, 
municipal,  and  school,  and  such  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  as  can  be  lawfully  redeemed — at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, the  bonds  to  run  fifty  years,  but  redeem- 
able after  twenty  years.  The  Territory,  under  the 
act,  assumes  tlie  obligations  of  counties  and 
municipalities,  and  all  securities  that  can  be  fund- 
ed are  made  Territorial,  the  Territory  being  pro- 
tected by  equalized  taxation.  The  law  provides, 
not  only  for  the  funding  of  outstanding  indebted- 
ness, but  also  authorizes  the  placing  of  sufficient 
bonds  to  provide  for  all  the  legitimate  expenses  of 

Sovemment  now  due  or  to  become  due  up  to 
an.  1,  1891.  After  that  date  all  expenses  must 
be  met  by  a  tax  levy  sufficient  to  prevent  indebt- 
edness. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory 
for  1890  was  $28,050,234.73.  Included  in  the 
assessment  were  3,493,062  acres  of  land  valued  at 
$3,938,564 ;  improvements    thereon    valued    at 


ritory.  The  Territorial  University,  at  Tucson, 
Pima  County,  has  not  been  opened.  The  build- 
ing is  unfinished. 

Fopnlatlon. — The  returns  of  the  national  cen- 
sus 01  1890,  compared  with  those  for  1880,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  (Cochise,  Graham, 
and  Gila  Counties  have  been  formed  since  1880): 


COUNTIES. 


Apache.. . 
Gochiflo. . . 
Orabam.. 

Gila 

Maricopa. 
Mobave . . 

Plraa 

Pinal 

Yavapai.. 
Tama.... 


Total. 


1880. 

1890. 

5,288 

■^669 
1,190 
17,006 
8,044 
5,018 
8,215 

4,206 
6,850 
5,605 
8,000 

10,T0T 
1,885 

12,548 
4,166 
8.S08 
2,616 

40,440 

60,691 

IncrMue. 

•1,077 
6,650 
5,605 
8,000 
^018 
195 

•4,468 
1,142 
8.580 
•699 

19,251 


•  Decrease. 


Penitentiory. — The  Territorial  Penitentiary 
at  Yuma  contained  122  convicts  on  Julv  1, 1889. 

Mining. — The  following  table,  compiled  by  the 
Territorial  geologist,  shows  the  mineral  proliuct 
of  the  Territory  oy  counties  during  1889 : 


COUNTIES. 


Copper  In 
pouadi. 


Ifohare, 

Tavap&l 

Tnina 

ICaricofka 

Pima 

Filial 

Cochtoe 

Gnhain 

Gb 

Otiier  inioea 

Total 

Bj  returns  from  emeldnif  companies  and  express  companies 

not  tnchided  above 

ijvfptr 

Total  mineral  product 


2,100,000 


11,282,000 

11,926,000 

6,008,220 

488,780 


81,600,000 


Gold. 


$125,004  78 

461,705  47 

85,295  00 

48,510  00 

68,584  21 

626  67 

67,965  40 

1,256  10 

1,000  00 


$889,986  48 
241,407  00 


StW«r. 


$260,584  81 

162,761  57 

88,605  87 

170  00 

608,873  97 

186,745  26 

194,926  54 

2,298  19 

15,720  67 


$1,466,185  78 
268,864  00 


Total  In  geld 
and  silrer. 


$385,589  04 
624,467  04 
118,900  87 
48,680  00 
671.958  18 
1S7,870 
252,681 
8,854 


88 
94 
29 


16,720  57 


$2,806,072  26 

606,271  00 
1,700,000  00 


$4,510,848  26 


12,139,049;  city  and  town  lots  valued  at  $1,863,- 
893;  improvements  thereon  valued  at  $2,232,- 
968:  641,016  bead  of  cattle  valued  at  $5,321,809 ; 
291,238  sheep  valued  at  $436,849 ;  40,956  horses 
valued  at  $1,071,963 ;  1,695  mules  valued  at  $64,- 
26®;  and  railroad  property,  including  1,093  miles 
of  track,  valued  at  $6,615,467.  The  tax  rate  for 
Territorial  purposes  in  1890  was  80^  cents  on 
each  $100. 

Edaeation. — Each  county  in  the  Territory  is 
divided  into  school  districts,  which  are  governed 
bj  three  trustees,  elected  at  a  special  election  in 
which  both  men  and  women  participate.  The 
probate  judge  of  each  county  is  ex  officio  super- 
mtendent  of  schools  for  his  county.  The  schools 
are 'supported  by  a  direct  Territorial  tax  of  3  cents 
on  eacn  $100  value  of  taxable  property,  collected 
and  paid  into  the  Territorial  treasury,  and  then 
apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  school 
population.  In  addition  a  tax  is  levied  on  each 
county  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  50  cents  nor 
more  than  80  cents  on  each  $100  valuation  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  in  that  county.  The 
Territorial  normal  school  at  Tempe,  Maricopa 
County,  was  established  in  1886.  Seventy-nine 
students  have  been  enrolled,  of  whom  eleven  have 
been  graduated  and  are  now  teaching  in  the  Ter- 


Indians. — There  has  been  no  regular  out- 
break since  the  surrender  of  Geronimo  in  1888, 
but  several  murders  have  been  committed  by  In- 
dians, and  a  general  feeling  of  distrust  prevails 
in  portions  of  the  Territory  adjacent  to  the  San 
Carlos  reservation,  upon  which  the  most  obiec- 
tionable  Indians  are  placed.  In  November, 
1889,  while  Sheriff  Jefferson  Reynolds  and  his 
deputy,  of  Pinal  County,  were  taking  eight  con- 
victed Apache  murderers  to  their  punishment, 
the  officers  were  overpowered  and  killed,  and 
the  Indians  escaped.  The  outlaws  have  all  been 
run  down  and  tilled  or  captured  except  one. 
Several  murders  have  been  committed  by  In- 
dians since  the  escape  of  these  prisoners. 

Mormons. — The  Governor  says  in  his  last  an- 
nual report :  "  This  Territory  borders  Utah  on 
the  south,  and  is  very  accessible  to  immigration 
from  that  Territory,  and  at  this  time  the  county 
government  and  the  public  schools  of  Apache 
County  are  largely  subservient  to  Mormon  influ- 
ences, and  great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by 
the  people.  Yavapai  County  also  borders  on 
Utah,  and  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county 
has  several  Mormon  settlements.  Graham  County 
lies  directly  south  of  Apache  County,  and  has 
quite   a   large    Mormon    population.     Cochise 
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County  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Graham  Marcus  A.  Smith  for  Congress.  For  Members- 
County,  and  has  a  Mormon  colony.  Maricopa  at-Large  of  the  Legislative  Council  its  nominees 
County  is  immediately  south  of  Yavapai,  and  were  Harris  Baldwin  in  the  northern  district 
has  a  larger  Mormon  population  than  any  county  and  Peter  R.  Brady  in  the  southern  district, 
except  Apache.  Gila  County  also  lies  south  of  The  platform  demands  admission  of  the  Terri- 
Yavapai,  and  has  a  number  of  these  people,  tory  to  the  Union,  denounces  the  Federal  Elec- 
Pinal  and  Pima  Counties  have  comparatively  tion  bill  pending  in  Congress,  favors  free  coin- 
few.  The  number  of  Mormons  in  the  Territory  age  of  silver  and  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  con- 
is  placed  at  12,000."  tains  the  following  declarations : 

eonstitational  Conreiitioii.-Bv  an  act  ^^^^^  ^^  Legislatun^  we  demand  the  abolition  of 
passed  at  the  legislative  session  of  1889  the  Gov-  ^  ^^^^  offloS;  particularly  the  office  of  Attomey- 
ernor  was  empowered  to  call  a  special  election  General,  CommiflsioDcr  of  Immigration,  Superintend- 
on  Nov.  5  of  that  jeax  for  the  choice  of  dele-  ent  of  Schools,  and  the  Territorial  Geolo^t.  and  a 
gates  to  a  constitutional  convention  which  reduction  of  salaries  and  emoluments  of  we  rest 
should  meet  in  the  JanuaryfoUowing.  Soon  wherever  practicable, 
after  assuming  office,  Gov.  Wolfley  sought  an  And  we  demand  a  consolidation  of  county  offices 

opinion  on  the  legal  right  of  a  Territorial  Legis-  ,^^A^T!!?i?f  L^^t^^ItiL^^                   *°^  ''*"' 

lature  to  pass  such  an  act,  and  in  June  received  '•^  «*^P'  '^  ^  ^'^  conviction  of  crime, 

an  affirmative  reply  from  United  States  Attor-  At  the  November  election  the  Democratic  ticket 

ney-General  Miller.     In  March  the  latter  had  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  a  few  hundred  votes, 

given  an  opinion  that  acts  passed  by  the  Legis-  ARKANSAS,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 

Utture  after  sixty  consecutive  days  from  its  as-  the  Union  June  15,  1886;  area,  52,198  square 

sembling  were  void.    The  Governor  then  brought  miles;  ]>opulation,  according  to  each  decennial 

to  his  attention  the  fact  that  the  Convention  act  census  since  admission,  97,574  in  1840 ;  209,897  in 

and  many  other  important  laws  of  the  Territory  1850 ;  435,450  in  1860 ;  484,471  in  1870;  802,525 

had  been  passed  alter  the  sixty-day  limit,  and  in  1880;  1,125,385  in  1890.    Capital,  Little  Rock, 

that  his  opinion  would  bring  the  entire  legal  GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 

s]^stem  into  confusion,  and  asked  for  further  ad-  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  James  P, 

vice ;  but  in  July  the  Attorney-General  replied  Eap^le,    Democrat;.  Secretary   of   State,   B.  B. 

by  reaffirming  his  former  opinion.    Acting  un-  Chism ;  Auditor,  W.  S.  Dunlop ;  Treasurer,  Will- 

der  this  advice,  the  Governor  refused  to  issue  a  iam  E.  Woodruff :  Attorney-General,  William  E. 

call  for  the  election  of  delegates  on  the  ground  Atkinson ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

that  the  Convention  act  was  void.    This  course  Wood  E.  Thompson ;  State  Land  Commissioner,, 

was  not  geneiully  approved  b^  the  people,  and  Paul  M.  Cobbs,  who  died  on  Feb.  12,  and  was 

in  Maricopa  County  the  committees  of  both  the  succeeded  by  C.  B.  Myers ;  Chief  Justice  of  the 

Republican  and   Democratic  narties  united  in  Supreme  Court,  Sterling  R.  Cockrill ;  Associate 

urging  that  the  election  be  helo.    But  the  effort  Justices,  Burrill  B.  Battle,  M.  H.  Sandels,*  Simon 

to  secure  united  action  in  all  the  counties  failed,  P.  Hughes,  and  William  E.  Hemingway, 

and  no  election  or  convention  was  held.  Yaluation. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of 

PoHtlcaL— A  Territorial  Convention  of  the  the  State  for  1888  was  $156,954,602 ;  for  188& 

Republican  party  met  at  Phenix  on  Aug.  26.    It  (three  counties  estimated),  it  was  $172,241,726,. 

nominated  for  delegate  to  Congress,  George  W.  an  increase  of  $15,287,124.    Only  two  counties, 

Chevney,  the  Territorial  Superintendent  of  Pub-  Franklin  and  Union,  have  an  assessment  les» 

lie  Instruction,  and  for  Members-at-Large  of  than  that  of  1888,  which  indicates  that  nearly 

the  Legislative  Council,  J.  M.  W.  Moore  in  the  all  sections  of  the  State  have  shared  in  the  pre- 

northern   district  and  W.  F.  Nichols  in    the  vailing  prosperity.     The  assessment  for   1890 

southern  district     The  following  is  a  portion  shows  a  corresponding  increase.    The  tax  rate 

of  the  platform  adopted :  for  State  purposes  in  1890  was  5  mills. 

The'growthof  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  the  wealth  Educotlon.— For  the  year  ending  June  30, 

and  resources,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  our  citizens,  1889,  the  school  population  was  404,873,  against 

reouire  the  early  recognition  ofour  Territory  as  a  State.  388,129  for  the  year  preceding..  The  number  of 

The  history  of  tlie  Mormon  Church  in  the  United  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  216,152, 

States  means  an  ecclesiastical  control  that  has  ever  against  202,754  in  1888.    The  teachers  employed 

W  awressive,  exactan^,  and  manical,  1^^  numbered  5,945. 

boast  has  ever  been  that  the  Mormon  Church  and  r«i.«««*tAi      ru.  xr^^  on  ioon  i.v            v        * 

people  do  not  and  will  not  assimilate  with  the  peo-  ^'*^"*^?/■"i^^^?^•  80,  1889,  the  number  of 

pie  of  our  country ;  and  therefore  we  do  hereby  de-  panents  at  the  btate  Lunatic  Asylum  was  410,  of 

mand  of  Congress  that  it  pass  the  bill  now  pending  whom  201  were  males  and  209  females.    During 

before  it  known  as  an  Act  for  the  Purification  of  Eleo-  the  year  preceding,  95  new  patients  were  admit- 

tions  in  Arizona.  ted,  and  96  inmates  died  or  were  discharged.    In 

We  direct  the  attention  of  the  tax  payers  and  the  February  of  this  year  the  asylum  suffered  a  loss 

people  at  lar^  to  the  deficit  of  $6,r0O  in  the  accounts  ^f  ^y^j.  |25,000  from  a  fire  that  destroyed  the 

ot  the  Democratic  commissioners  of  the  Territorial  u^;i„„  ««™   i,u«i,««  «^a  i».,^.i*., 

prison ;  to  the  large  unadiusted  balance  due  to  the  bodcr-rooni  kitchen  and  laundry. 

Territory  fVom  the  Inte  Secretary  Bayard  in  the  ad-  Penitentiary.— The   State  convicts  are  now 

ministration  of  his  office ;  and  to  the  appalling  dcfi-  worked  by  the  lessee  m  ten  localities  in  the  State,, 

ciency  in  the  accounts  of  Frederick  W.  Smith,  late  some  at  the  Penitentiary  buildings,  others  on 

receiver  in  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Tucson,  farms,  turnpikes,  railroads,  or  at  wood  camps 

and  to  the  serious  injuries  and  embarrassments  result-  and  brick  vards.    There  has  been  a  marked  in- 

ing  therefrom  to  the  settlers  upon  our  land,  all  occur-  crease  in  their  number  in  recent  years,  exceeding 

nng  under  Democratic  admmistration.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^h   of  the  population,  (^ 

*    The  Democratic  Territorial  Convention  met 

at  Phenix  on  Sept.  15,  and  renominated  Delegate  •  Died  on  November  12. 
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shown  by  the  following  statement  of  convicts  on 
Jan.  1  of  each  year:  hi  1883,  565;  in  1884,  612; 
in  1885,  581 ;  in  1886,  540 ;  in  1887,  645 ;  in  1888, 
698 ;  in  1889,  816. 

Population.— In  the  following  table  the  offi- 
cial census  returns  for  this  year  are  shown,  in 
comparison  with  the  figures  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


Ashlev, 


Bcaittwi. 


Bto^ley 

Cklhoao 

OttroU 

Chicot 

Ctork 

CI»T 

Clebame 

Oerebuid  *... 

Columbia. 

Conway , 

Craighead 

Ciawlbrd 

CritteDden 

Crocs 

Dallas 

DeshiL 

Drew 

FkiiIkD«r 

FrankUn 

FnUoQ 

Gaiiand 

Giaat 

Greene , 

Hempstead. . . 
Hot  Spring. . . 

Howard 

IndeDendeDce 


Jmekaoa 

JeBenoD 

JohBson 

Lafliyet'e . . . 
Lawrence . . . 

Lee 

LlBoobi 

Little  Hirer. 

Logan 

Lonoke 


Marion 

Miller 

Mi-wisslppI 
Monroe ..... 
MmitgnfDery 

Kersda 

Newton 

Ouachita 

rvtry 

FhiUips 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Vnixie 

Pnlaski 

Randolph 

6sUne 

Scott 

Seairr 

I^ebastiao  . . . 
Bevler. 


Bhsrp 

St.  mocts . . . 

Stone 

Union 

Vsn  Bnren.. , 
Washington. 

White. 

Woodniir . . . , 
Tell 


1880. 


ToUl 


6,033 
10,156 

6,004 
20,828 
12,146 

6,285 

5,671 
18,887 
10,11T 
15,TT1 

7,218 

8,870 

14,090 

12,786 

7,087 

14,740 

9,415 

^060 

6.505 

8,978 

18,281 

12,766 

14,951 

6,720 

0,028 

6,185 

7,480 

19,015 

7,775 

9,917 

18,086 

10,S57 

10,877 

22,886 

11,565 

5,730 

8,782 

18,288 

9,255 

6,404 

14,885 

12,146 

n,455 

7,907 

9,919 

7,882 

9.574 

^729 

12,959 

6,120 

11.758 

8,872 

21,262 

6,345 

2,192 

5,857 

14^22 

8,485 

82,616 

11,724 

8.958 

9,174 

7,278 

19,560 

6,192 

9,047 

8,889 

5.089 

18.419 

9,565 

28,844 

17,794 

8,646 

18,8:i3 


802,525 


1800. 


11,424 
18,278 

8,541 
27,697 
15,797 

7,951 

7,260 
17,267 
11,886 
20,951 
12,082 

7,885 
11,848 
19,872 
19,449 
11,981 
21,728 
18,868 

7,667 

9,208 
10,259 
17,819 
18.276 
19,854 
10J65 
IS^fM) 

7,758 
12,876 
22,766 
11,687 
18,618 
21,956 
18,028 
1^150 
40,828 
16,719 

7,694 
12,990 
18,860 
10,195 

8,885 
20,748 
19,187 
17,869 
10,426 
14,639 
11,572 
15,806 

7,897 
14,884 

9,915 
17,002 

5,517 
25.268 

8,588 

4,252 

9,282 
19,568 
11371 
46,869 
14,437 
11,801 
12,607 

9,605 
88,104 
10,061 
10352 
18,519 

7,017 
14,946 

8,606 
82,021 
22^25 
18,972 
18,022 


iBcreaM. 


8,886 
8,117 
2,587 
7,869 
8,651 
1,666 
1,589 
8,980 
1,269 
^180 
4,819 
7,885 
8,978 
5,782 
6,694 
4,944 
6,988 
4,458 
2,617 
2,708 
1,286 
5.088 
^490 
4,908 
4,245 
6,277 
1,567 
6«896 
8,751 
8,812 


8,869 
2,166 
4,278 

18,442 
6,164 
1,964 
4,208 
^578 
940 
2,481 
6,858 
7,041 
6,914 
8^19 
4,720 
4,240 
5,781 
2,168 
1,875 
8,795 
^244 
1,645 
4,001 
2,188 
2,060 
8,425 
6346 
8,986 

14,258 
2,718 
2,848 
8,488 
2,827 

18,544 
8,869 
1305 
6,180 
1388 
1,627 

+  1,059 

8,in 

^18l 
5.826 
4,170 


1,126385      822,860 


•  The  name  of  Doney  Goonty  was  cbsnged  to  Cleveland 
hf  act  approred  March  5, 188dL  t  Decrease. 


The  population  of  Little  Rock  in  1890  was 
22,496,  an  increase  of  9,358  in  ten  years ;  and  of 
Hot  Springs  7,115,  an  increase  of  561. 

Coanty  Debts. — According  to  the  census  of 
this  year,  16  counties  in  the  State  have  no  debt. 
The  aebt  of  Calhoun  County  is  less  than  $500 ; 
of  Jackson  County  between  $500  and  $1,000;  of 
Benton,  Bradley,  Cleburne,  Dallas,  Franklin, 
Garland,  Lawrence,  Little  River,  Poinsett, 
Prairie,  Saline,  Sevier,  and  Sharp  Counties  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $5,000 ;  of  Conway,  Desha, 
Greene,  Lafayette,  Lonoke,  Montgomery,  and 
Pike  Counties  between  $5,000  and  $10.000 ;  of 
Ashley,  Boone,  Columbia,  Craighead,  Cross, 
Drew,  Faulkner,  Fulton,  Howard,  Logan,  Madi- 
son, Marion,  Newton,  Perry,  Polk,  Randolph, 
Stone,  Union,  and  Yell  Counties  between  $10,000 
and  $20,000 ;  of  Carroll,  Cleveland,  Nevada,  Se- 
bastian, and  Searcy  Counties  between  $20,000 
and  $35,000;  of  Mississippi,  St.  Francis,  and 
Scott  Counties  between  $35,000  and  $50,000;  of 
Clark,  Lee,  and  Monroe  Counties  between  $59,- 
000  and  $75,000 ;  of  Jefferson  and  Washington 
Counties  between  $75,000  and  $100,000 ;  of  Chicot 
and  Phillips  Counties  between  $100,000  and 
$250,000 ;  and  of  Pulaski  County  between  $250,- 
000  and  $500,000.  The  toUl  county  indebted- 
ness is  $1,692,582,  a  decrease  of  $1,543,167  in  ten 
years.  Of  this  total  $1,030,631  is  a  bonded  debt 
and  $561,951  a  floating  debt. 

The  Clayton  Assassination.— Late  in  April 
a  special  investigating  committee  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  visited  Little  Rock  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  t^timony  relative  to  the 
election  of  1888  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District,  and  to  the  murder  of  the  Hon."  John  M. 
Clayton  in  connection  therewith.  No  tangible 
clew  to  the  murderer  had  been  discovered,  and 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  developed' no 
new  facts  in  that  regard.  The  sessions  occupied 
twelve  days,  and  nearly  twelve  hundred  witnesses 
were  examined.  A  report  was  made  to  Congress 
in  August,  recommending  the  unseating  of  Con- 
gressman Breckinridge,  on  the  ground  of  fraud 
and  intimidation  in  the  election.  This  report 
was  adopted,  and  the  seat  was  declared  vacant. 

Political. — On  June  10  the  Union  Labor  party 
met  in  State  convention  at  Little  Rock  and  nom- 
inated the  following  ticket,  to  be  voted  for  at  the 
September  election :  For  Governor,  Napoleon  B. 
Fizer;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  M.  Pittman;  Au- 
ditor, 0.  S.  Jones ;  Treasurer  T.  J.  Andrews;  At- 
torney-General, T.  P.  Chambers;  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  G.  B.  Farmer ;  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  W.  A.  Coody;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Thomas  M.  C.  Birmingham ; 
State  Land  Commissioner,  C.  M.  B.  Cox.  A  plat- 
form was  adopted  containing  the  following : 

That  national  banks  should  be  abolished.  All 
money  should  be  issued  by  the  Government,  be  of 
a  full  leffal  tender  and  in  sufficient  volume  to  trans- 
act the  Dusiness  of  the  country  on  a  cash  basis,  and 
the  volume  should  be  kept  a»  uniform  as  possible, 
regulating  it  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

We  favor  the  free  ana  unlimited  ooina<;e  of  silver, 
and  Government  loans  on  real  estate  to  those  engaged 
In  farming. 

The  means  of  commnnication  and  transportation 
should  be  controlled  or  owned  by  the  Government 
and  operated  at  cost. 

We  favor  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  the  alien 
ownership  of  land,  and  that  Congress  should  take 
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early  action  to  devise  some  plan  to  obtain  all  lands  now 
owned  by  aliens  and  foreign  syndicates ;  and  that  all 
lands  now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corporations, 
in  excess  of  such  b»  is  actually  used  and  needed  by 
them,  be  reclaimed  by  the  Government  and  held  for 
actual  settlers  only. 

Realizing  that  these  reforms  can  only  be  reached 
through  t)ree  and  fair  elections,  and  that  the  purity  of 
the  ballot- box  is  a  sacred  trust,  always  committed  to 
the  keepins^  of  the  party  in  power^  and  that  that  trust 
has  been  shamefully  and  openly  violated  bv  partisans 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State,  and  tliat  no  rea- 
sonable attempt  has  been  made  to  convict  said  parti- 
sans  for  their  crimes,  hut^  on  the  other  hand^  the  crim- 
inals have  not  only  enjoyed  immunity  trom  their 
crimes  but  are  the  recipients  of  their  own  violations 
of  the  law;  wo,  therefore,  declare  that  the  paramount 
issue — ^the  one  on  which  the  proper  adjustment  of  all 
other  evils  depends — is  a  ^^Iree  ballot  and  a  fair 
count." 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Lit- 
tle Rock  on  June  17,  and  renominated  Governor 
Eagle,  Secretary  of  State  Chism,  Auditor  Dun- 
lop,  Attorney-General  Atkinson,  Commissioner  of 
Agricnlture  Locke,  Associate-Justice  Sandels, 
and  State  Land  Commissioner  Myers.  For  State 
Treasurer  the  convention  nominated  Robert  B. 
Morrow ;  and  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Josiah  11.  Shinn.  A  platform  was 
adopted,  containing,  among  others,  the  following 
declarations : 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  series  of  splendid 
achievements  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Arkansas 
since  1 874.  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of  the  State 
fh>m  banlcruptoy  to  the  highest  financial  standing, 
the  enormous  decrease  of  the  State  debt,  the  decrease 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  State  Government  and  the 
lar^  consequent  decrease  of  taxation,  the  abolition 
of  a  partisan  militia  and  ftnudulent  registration 
boards. 

Believing  that  home  rule  and  local  self-government 
are  oardinid  principles  in  a  republican  (jrovernmenL  we 
therefore  indorse  and  approve  the  action  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Arkansas  in  enacting  laws  relegating  to  the 
people  the  right  of  settling  the  liquor  question  tbr 
themselves. 

We  announce  our  firm  and  unalterable  adherence  to 
tlie  doctrine  of  free  and  fair  elections;  and  to  this  end 
we  favor  the  enactment  by  the  next  General  Assem- 
bly of  an  election  law  securing  to  the  voter  a  secret 
ballot. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  denouncing  the  un- 
seating of  Representative  W.  II.  Gate  by  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  and  recom- 
mending the  next  General  Assemblv  of  the  State 
to  pass  suitable  laws  requiring  railroads  to  fur- 
nisn  separate  coaches  for  white  and  colored  pas- 
sen  jjers. 

The  State  convention  of  the  Republican  party 
was  held  at  Little  Rock  on  July  9.  Following 
the  precedent  established  in  the  canvass  of  1888, 
it  adopted  the  ticket  nominated  by  the  [Jnion 
Labor  party.  The  only  declaration  of  the  plat- 
form relating  to  State  issues  is  as  follows : 

With  the  Bcpublicans  of  Arkansas  the  questions  of 
tariff  and  silver,  and  all  other  questions,  are  held  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count.  With 
the  solution  of  this  ouestion  the  solution  of  all  other 
questions  will  be  readily  found  in  conformity  with  the 
will  of  a  free  people.  In  State  affairs  the  object  to 
be  attained  is  a  due  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  a 
free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  culminating  in 
a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  and  honest  count.  To  this  end 
we  will  co-operate  with  all  good  citizens,  regardless  of 
past  political  affiliations,  who  agree  witn  us  on  these 


ftindamental  principlee  of  freedom  of  opinion,  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  purity  of  elections.  With  these 
influences  put  in  operation,  we  may  confidently  hope 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  present  misrule  of  the  Bour- 
bon Democracy. 

The  canvass  resulted  in  the  election  on  Sept.  1 
of  the  entire  Democratic  ticket.  For  Governor, 
Eagle  received  106,267  votes,  and  Fizer  85,181,  a 

?lurality  of  21,086  for  the  Democratic  candidate, 
n  1888  the  Democratic  plurality  was  14,981. 
The  Legislature  pf  1891,  for  which  members 
were  chosen  at  the  same  time,  will  be  strongly 
Democratic  in  both  branches. 

At  the  November  election  the  following  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  chosen :  First  District,  W. 
H.  Cate;  Second  District,  Clifton  R.  Breckin- 
ridge; Third  District,  T.  C.  McRae;  Fourth 
District,  William  L.  Terry ;  Fifth  District,  S.  W. 
Peel — ^all  Democrats. 

ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE.  Amerlcaii.-The  thir- 
ty-ninth meeting  of  the  American  Association 
was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Aug.  19-26,  1890. 
The  officers  of  the  meeting  w«re:  President, 
George  L.  Goodale,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Vice- 
Presidents  of  sections :  A,  Seth  C.  Chandler,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  B,  Cleveland  Abbe,  of  Wash- 
ington, l).  C. ;  C,  Robert  B.  Warder,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  D,  James  E.  Denton,  of  Hoboken, 
N.  J. ;  E,  John  C.  Branner,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. ; 
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F,  Charles  S.  Minot,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  H,  Frank 
Baker,  of  Washington.  D.  C'. ;  I,  J.  Richards 
Dodge,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Permanent  Secre- 
tary, Frederick  W.  Putnam,  of  Cambridge  (office, 
Salem),  Mass.:  General  Secretary,  H.  Carring- 
ton  Bolton,  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretaries  of  the  sections :  A,  Wooster  W.  Be- 
man,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  B,  Elroy  M.  Avery 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  C,  William  A.  Noyes,  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  D,  Thomas  Gray,  of' Terre 
Haute,  Ind. ;  E,  Samuel  Calvin,  of  Iowa  City, 
Iowa;  F,  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Crawfordsville, 
Ind. ;  H,  Joseph  Jastrow.  of  Madison,  Wis. ;  I, 
Bernhard  R.  Femow,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Treasurer,  William  Lilly,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Opening  Proceedings. — A  meeting  of  the 
council  was  held  on  Aug.  19,  when  the  names  of 
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116  persons  were  passed  for  election  and  the  pro-  botanist  is  consulted  and  advises  concerning  the 
gnrnme  of  the  week  arranged,  including  the  location  of  the  natural-gas  field;  a  matbema- 
coQsideration  of  the  papers  presented  for  ap-  tician  advises  a  company  in  which  be  is  a  stock- 
proval.  The  actual  exercises  began  on  the  morn-  holder  in  regard  to  the  best  locality  for  boring 
ing  of  Aug.  20,  when,  in  the  HfQl  of  Representa-  for  oil ;  and  a  celebrated  biologist  examines  and 
tives.  President  Mendenhall  called  the  organiza-  makes  public  a  report  upon  a  much  talked-of 
tion  to  order.  After  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Carmi  A.  invention  in  which  the  pnnciples  of  physics  and 
Van  Anda,  the  presiding  ofaoer  introduced  Pres-  engineering  are  alone  involved.'*  Prof.  Menden- 
ident  Goodale,  who  then  took  the  chair,  after  hall  found  another  element  of  weakness  in  the 
which  addresses  of  welcome  by  George  W.  Sloan  scientific  man,  because  "  he  is  often  less  of  a 
{chairman  of  the  local  committee),  Lieut.-Gov.  utilitarian  than  he  should  be,"  and  deplored  the 
Ira  J.  Chase,  and  Mayor  Thomas  L.  Sulli-  tendency  among  scientists  "  to  despise  the  useful 
T&Q  were  made  and  appropriately  responded  to.  and  the  practical  in  science."  As  illustrating  the 
The  announcements  ana  reports  followed,  injustice  of  such  an  opinion  among  the  best  men. 
Of  these,  that  by  the  permanent  secretary  re-  Michael  Faradaj  and  Joseph  Henry  were  men- 
ferred  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  association,  tioned  as  scientists  who  were  intensely  practical 
which,  when  it  met  in  Indianapolis,  in  1871,  had  and  gave  the  world  valuable  inventions.  The 
d68  members,  of  whom  196  were  present  during  common  belief  that  scientific  men  were  narrow 
the  meetings.  The  association  now  had  2,099  and  incompetent  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
members,  and  219  members  in  attendance.  The  affairs  was  considered.  He  said :  "  This  was  not 
financial  statement  showed  that  after  the  meet-  the  case  in  earlier  times,  as  the  names  of  Frank- 
ing at  Toronto  last  year  there  was  a  deficit  of  33  lin,  Jefferson,  and  the  Adamses  prove.  In 
cents.  Since  then  there  had  been  received  $7,-  France  scientific  men  have  distingiiished  them- 
014.42,  of  which  $400  was  a  gift  from  the  IocaI  selves  in  public  affairs,  the  present  President  hav- 
oommittee  at  Toronto  and  $500  a  gift  from  a  ing  been  an  engineer."  His  closing  remarks 
lady  member  of  that  city.  These  two  ^ts  were  were  on  the  obligations  of  the  general  public  to 
placed  in  the  Research  fund,  which  now  amounts  the  man  of  science,  and  concluded  with :  '*  Prove 
to  more  than  $6,000,  the  interest  only  being  used  this  by  comparing  the  world  with  science  with 
for  defraying  expenses  in  intelligent  research,  the  world  without  science.  Take  as  an  illustra- 
The  new  account  showed  a  cash  balance  for  the  tion  that  which  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
year  of  $977.42.  after  deduction  of  expenses.  was  but  a  spark,  a  faint  spark  exhibited  on  rare 
Address  of  the  Retiring  President— Prof,  occasions  by  the  scientific  men  of  that  time. 
Mendenhall  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  address  With  this  spark,  thanks  to  science,  the  whole 
**The  Relations  of  Science  and  Scientific  Men  to  world  is  now  aflame.  Time  and  space  are  prac- 
the  General  Public,"  After  some  introductory  tically  annihilated;  night  is  turned  into  day; 
remarks,  he  referred  to  the  work  of  the  associa-  social  life  is  almost  revolutionized ;  and  scores 
tion  and  told  how,  in  fulfillment  of  its  mission  of  things  which  only  a  few  years  aco  would  have 
as  defined  by  the  constitution,  **  the  organization  been  pronounced  impossible  are  being  accom- 
had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  giving  a  plishea  daily.  Many  millions  of  dollars  of  cap- 
stronger  and  more  general  impulse  and  a  more  ital  and  many  thousands  of  men  are  engaged  in 
systematic  direction  to  scientific  research  in  this  the  development  of  this  agent  so  purely  a  crea- 
coantry,  and  its  meetings  have  been  the  means  tion  of  science  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
of  disseminating  proper  methods  of  investiga-  land  has  already  decided  that  it  has  no  material 
tion  and  study  throughout  the  land.  In  procur-  existence.  Surely  science,  which  has  brought  us 
ing  for  the  labors  of  scientific  men  increased  all  these  blessings,  with  thousands  besides,  is 
facilities  and  a  wider  usefulness  it  had  been  less  worthy  of  every  care  and  consideration  at  the 
successful."  Then,  passing  directly  to  his  theme  hands  of  a  generous  and  appreciative  public." 
and  in  criticism  of  the  relation  between  the  man  Proceedings  of  the  Sections.— The  associa- 
of  science  and  the  public,  he  said :  "  The  scien-  tion  is  divided  into  ei^ht  sections,  each  of  which 
tific  dilettante,  or  worse,  the  charlatan,  is  often  meets  separately  and  is  presided  over  by  an  of- 
much  nearer  the  public  than  the  genuine  man  of  ficer  having  the  rank  of  vice-president  of  the 
science,  and  the  inability  to  discriminate  some-  association.  Each  section  perfects  its  own  or- 
times  results  in  disaster,  in  which  both  science  ganization  by  electing  a  fellow  to  represent  it  in 
and  the  public  suffer."  But  too  often  this  is  the  the  council,  a  sectional  committee  of  three  fel- 
fault  of  the  scientist,  for  "  many  scientific  men  lows,  a  fellow  or  member  to  the  nominating 
of  excellent  reputation  are  to-day  guilty  of  the  committee,  and  a  committee  of  three  members 
crime  of  unnecessary  and  deliberately  planned  or  fellows  to  nominate  officers  of  the  section  for 
mystifications ;  in  fact,  almost  by  common  con-  the  next  meeting.  As  soon  as  this  organization 
sent,  this  fault  is  overlooked  in  men  of  distin-  is  effected  the  secretary  of  the  section  reports  to 
gui.<hed  ability,  if  indeed  it  does  not  add  a  luster  the  general  secretary,  who  then  provides  him 
to  the  brilliancy  of  their  attainments."  Discus-  with  a  list  of  paoers  that,  having  been  consid- 
sing  this  thought  at  length,  he  closed  that  por-  ered  suitable  by  the  council,  may  be  read  before 
tion  of  his  address  with :  **  Even  the  great  mas-  the  section.  The  proceedings  on  the  first  day  are 
ters  in  science,  then,  can  well  afford  to  do  what  usually  confined  to  organization  and  the  dehvery 
is  in  their  power  to  popularize  their  work  and  of  the  vice-presidential  address, 
that  of  their  colleagues,  so  that  through  closer  re-  Sections. — A.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, — 
lations  with  a  more  appreciative  public  their  op-  This  section  was  presided  over  by  Seth.  C.  Chand- 
portnnities  may  be  enlarged  and  their  numbers  ler,  of  Harvard  Universitv,  whose  address  was  on 
increased."  He  then  criticised  the  man  of  sci-  "  Variable  Stars."  He  (Jescribed  the  discovery 
encc  for  assuming  superior  wisdom  on  subjects  of  how  the  light  variations  follow  a  moderately 
outside  his  own  specialty  thus:  "A  distinguished  regular  course  and  the  star  gradually  declines 
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from  its  greatest  brilliancy  until  it  becomes  in-  at  Ordinary  Temperature*  "  by  Edward  W.  Morley ; 

visible  to  the  eye  for  several  months,  then  reap-  "  Ne^,^^''?^  Standards,'*  by  Thomas  C.  Menden- 

pears,  and  gradually  recovers  its  original  brill-  *>?V'  "Exhibition  of  a  Combined  Metre  with  Subdi- 

rX,«« .  ^^A  f k««  #•«•«  ♦i.io  fl^of  »^««;okia  ofoi. !,«  Visions  to  2  mm.  and  a  Yard  subdivided  to  Tenths  of 

lancy ;  and  then  from  this  first  variable  star  he  j^^^^    ^^^.j^  y^^     Standards  at  62%"  by  WUUam  A. 

gave  the  history  of  other  discoveries  of  similar  Kogere :  "  Exhibilion  of  Vems's  Photographs  in  Nat- 

bodies.    Concerning  the  numencal  distribution  und  Colors,"  by  Orry  T.  Sherman:  "Keport  on  the 

of  the  variables  with  reference  to  the  time  oc-  Velocity  of  Light  in  a  Magnetic  Field,"  by  Edward 

cupied  in  completing  a  single  cycle  of  their  W.  Morley  and  Henry  T.  Eddy ;  "  Radiation  at  a 

changes,  he  said  that  it  ranges  from  the  short  Red  ^t  (A  Preliminary  Note  on  the  Kadiation  from 

period  of  lass  than  eight  hours  to  about  two  years,  ^l  ^«<*«)? '  ^?  J?.''"^ A,^*°**^K  «^^  P^^l"^ 

gsides  the    distinctly   peri^ical    stars,  W  ^ew'^P^VaiifntmS^^ 

Chandler  told  about  a  considerable  number  m  University,  Providence,  i.  I.,"  by  Eli'  W.  Bhike. 

which  there  is  no  discernible  law  or  re^lanty,  »*  Aberration  Methods  of  Determining  the  Altitudea 

and  also  an  intermediate  group  in  which  this  and  Motions  of  the  Clouds,"  by  Olevehmd  Abbe; 

appears  in  a  very  weak  degree.    One  or  two  **  A   New   Self-regulating    Photometer,"    "  Recent 

tnere  are  which  remain  steady  during  long  inter-  Studies  in  the  Ultra-violet  Spectrum,"  "  The  Great 

vals  of  time,  then  begin,  wiUiout  warning,  a  LickSpectro8CH>pe"  and  "Recent  Photo^ 

^hr^^f  Jd'ui^r'SLZi^l^^^^  JLT*krtte\u«Ts'^^^^ 

changes,  and  later  become  M»in  quiescent.    The  ^^^^  Magnetism  »'  by  Frank  H.  Bigelow ;  "  Method 

following  papers  were  read  before  the  section:  of  Measuring  the  Electrical  Resistance  of  Liquids,"  by 

**  Double    Star    Observations,"   by   George    W.  Francis  E.  Nipher:"  Ampere-metre  for  Feeble  Alter- 

Hough  ;  "  Application  of  the  Method  of  the  Logi-  nating  Currents :  The  Farado-Metre^"  by  Wellington 

cal  Spectrum  to  Boole's  Problem,"  by  Alexander  Adanis  ;J'  Note  on  Certain  Peculiarities^  in  J;he_Be- 

Macfarlane ; " Son  u     _   .*_  ^  •      _    -^-      i-_    ..  .j    .^i.     mi_- 

Expedition  to  Cayc 
theEclips 

well;  li»w  <.  AVU40IU,  w  \,M.M.x,^M.^u.iJy,^M.^^  wi^vruv  «  ** Hurtaoe  integrals  m  Meteorology,"  oy  fTancis  J£. 
Conic  Triangle  which  shall  be  inscribed  in  a  Tri-  Nipher ;  **  The  Marine  Nephosoope,"  by  Cleveland 
angle  which  is  itself  inscribed  in  the  Conic,  and  a  Abbe ;  "  On  Certain  Electric  Phenomena  in  Qeisaler 
Certain  Question  concerning  two  Binary  Cubes,"  Tubes,"  by  H.  S.  Rodgere  and  Thomas  French,  Jr. : 
byEliakim  H.  Moore;  "A  Method  for  testing  "Magnetic  and  Electric  Phenomena  viewed  m  a  Man- 
Primes,"  by  James  D.  Warner ;  and  "  A  Theorem  ^^^}'Z^  o^.^trw^;"  J>y  ^c  ^„P'^''^'^  Electncal 
of  Plane  Cubics,"  by  Frank  H.  Loud.  During  P^ciljftions  m  Air  "  bv  John  Trowbndge  and  Wal- 
*  xtorii^  ^vtwiv^  t^  xtcMtn.  A^.  *^*^*  "  »'6  ii^oe  C.  Sabin;  "  On  Maximum  Temperatures,"  by 
the  session  at  Terre  Haute,  on  Aug.  22,  Section  A  j^^^^  ^  Dolbear ;  *»  The  Specific  IndSctive  Capacity 
met  with  Section  B.  .  ,  ^,  ,  of  Electrolytes,"  by  Edward  B.  Rosa ;  "  Discussion 
B.  Pky8ic8, — Cleveland  Abbe,  of  the  United  of  the  Formulas  indicating  the  Work  of  an  Electric 
States  Signal  Service,  presided  over  this  section.  Motor,"  by  George  W.  Hough ;  ^^  Experimental  De- 


^  the  principles  ^mathematics  and  astronomy.  ^^^^^^'^^A^^l''^^ 

He  included  the  subject  of  terrestrial  physics  un-  termination  of  the  Rate  of  Change  in  Underground 

der  the  term  geo-physics,  dividing  this  again  m-  Temperatures  at  a  Depth  of  Nine  Feet  bv  Means  of  a 

to  geognosy,  the  study  of  the  entire  phenomena  of  Flow  of  Water  at  a  Constant  Level,"  by  William  A. 

the  earth's  crust;  vulcanology,  or  the  study  of  the  Rogers;  '*  Observations  taken  in  Four  Balloon  As- 


with  an  urgent  appeal  for  a  laboratory  in  which  5?.^.""**^***°°  ^^  *^«  Temperature  of  Water,"^  by 

to  consider  these  topics.    "America  has  no  in-  I^'i^T,,^- ^.uf  r.L^^^^^^ 

stitutionforthel^^^^^^^  -^^^rt?^^^^^^^^^ 

the  jjlobe.    We  should  go  into  the  land  and  pos-  Abbe ;  "  Earthquake  and  Volcanic  Action  in  Japan  " 

sess  it  m  the  largest  sense,  so  that  year  by  year  we  and    "A   New    Transmission    Dynamometer,"    by 

may  come  nearer  to  eternal  truth.      The  follow-  Thomas  Grav ;    **  Actinic  Action  of  Electric   Dis- 

ing-named  papers  were  presented  :  charge,"  by  Thomas  French,  Jr. :  "  Is  Chemical  Ac- 

"  Magnetic  and  Gravity  ObBorvatlon.  on  the  Wert  f^lr.i^Z'^  iLSS^^TiL^^^K^^li 

Coast  of  Africa  and  at  Some  lalande  in  the  North  and  Alfred  Tn^m^  •  ^d  "  ^X^tn  of  a  8?.i«  o^ 

the^MaBnetograph  as.  a  _8eimnoMope,"  by  Thomas  _„,  /,„,„,  P«_«„tion-  Hp«i<m«l  fnrll™.  in  R.!lm.^ 


Thomas  Gray  ;  ^*  The  Effects  of  the  Atmospfiere  and     ^^^^^    ^^  Charles  A.  Oliver. 

Oceans  on  the  S^ular  Cooling  of  the  Earth,^'  by  Rob-        c.  C^mw/ry.-This  section  was  presided  over 

S^iu^S^rS^ih^l^r^"^^^^^^^  by  Robert  B.;Warder,  of  Howard^  University, 


peraturo  Room  in  the  Obflervatory  and  Physical  Lab-       -u  ^  j  j i'        ixuw»iu    \jl 

oratory  of  Colby  University  "  and  "  I*  Thermometry     ^j^?,  presented  an  address  on  *•  Recent 
an  Exact  Science?,"  by  William  A.  Roirera;  "  De-    «'  ueometncal  Isomerism,"  of  which 


Theories 

the  chief 

termiDation  of  the  Tension  of  the  Vapor'of  Mercury    aim  was  *'  to  present  a  theory  which  might  serve 
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to  ezpbun  the  i)ecaliar  fact 
the  same  chemical    constitution 

quite  different  physical  properties.    The"  expla-  ^^.^v''*/'®'i«r/°^  P'Ti^X''^  **^.""  *"?,  t"^ 

«-*;^-.  .«««  u«  /x.,v.;i  ;«  ,f<.«;»4^:^.,o  i«  4.i,«  «ffi^k  and  the  Constitution  of  Aliphatic  Ketones,"  by 

nation  may  be  found  in  vanations  m  the  attach-  ^  j.^^^    u  ^^  ^^  ^^^1^^^  ^^  Estimation  of  th/patty 

ments  which  the  bonds  of  one  atom  form,  under  Bodies  in  Vegetable  Organism  and  the  Behavior  of 

varymg  conditions,  with  the  bonds  of  another  the  Glycorides  and  Ledthines  during  Germination" 

atom.     Thus,  if  bonds  a,  by  and  c  of  an  atom  and  *^  On  the  Nitrogenous  Elements  present  in  Cattle 

unite  with  bonds  <?,  «,  and  /  of  another,  a  mole-  Food   prepared   from   the  Cotton-Seed   Meal,"  by 

cule  of  certain  properties  is  formed.    But  should  Walter  Maxwell. 

bond  a  unite  with  bond  /,  a  molecule  of  quite        Besides  these  papers,  there  was  presented  be- 

different  properties  might  be  the  result.    Thus  f^re  the  chemical  section  a  report  on  the  pronun- 

may  perhaps  be  explained,  for  example,  the  dif-  ciation  and  spelling  of  chemical  terms,  which 

ferent  forms,  with  different  properties,  under  ^^s  referred  back  to  the  committee,  who  are  to 

which  pure  carbon  is  met.    Gradually  the  truth,  condense  the  results  of  the  year's  work,  agree 

is  being  brought  to  light.    Part  of  the  theor)r  is  ^p^^  a  standard,  and  report  at  the  next  year's 

already  quite  established,  and  the  hope  begins  meeting.    The  report  of  the  committee  on  infor- 

that  m  time  the  mystery  may  be  entirely  re-  mation  concerning  the  formation  of  a  National 

moved."  The  foliowmg-named  papers  were  read :  Chemical  Society  provoked  considerable  discus- 

^^  Preliminaiy  Study  of  the  Ptomtunes  from  the  sion,  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to  join 

Culture  Liquids  of  the  Hog  Cholera  Germ,"  "  Study  with  other  bodies  for  a  conference  and  to  re- 

of  the  Composition  of- OMge  Orange  Leaves,"  and  po^  next  year.    The  committee  on  teaching  the 

^rl.^®n  ^o"^"^**"  ^y  1"™^  4-  V^'*,P??^;j""^'  metric  system  presented  a  circular,  by  way  of 

"The  Occurrence  of  the  Pentaglucoses,"  "The  Ke-  „  «„,^^  \»^>ir.u  f>,««  «»««*  ;»oi.;«»  *^ ^^^^ir,L^o 

duedon  of  Fehling's  Solution!)/  Araknose,"  and  a  report,  which  they  were  issuing  to  physicians, 

"  The  Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Pentaglucoses  pharmacists,  and  teachers  of  materia  m^ica  and 

in  the  Presence  of  Other  Carbohydrates,"  by  Win-  therapeutics  m  medical  and  pharmaceutical  col- 

throp  E.  Stone;  "  The  Action  of  Alcohol  upon  Aide-  leges,  urffing  them  to  follow  the  new  "  United 

hydes,"  by  S|>enoer  B.  Newbunr ;  "Some  Thoughts  States  Pharmacopoeia,"  and  use  exclusively  the 

on  Electromotive  Force,"  by  Clarence  L.  Speyers ;  metric  system  after  1890. 
"  MncilaginoiM,  Nitrogenous,  and  DvsmorDhous  jy    Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering,^ 

WS^  ^aS^TiSteT^e???,  fe^iT^f  ^-^  ^'  I>-to°^  o^  ^^T  t^"f  l^n'^  dflil^" 
CombuatTon  of  Certain  Organic  iiodies,"  by  Wilbur  oology,  presided  over  this  section,  and  delivered 
0.  Atwater  and  H.  B.  Gibson ;  "  Analysis  of  Lyco-  an  address  on  "  Mechanical  Tests  of  Lubricants, 
peidon  Fuaillume  "  and  "  Notes  on  Certain  Reactions  in  which  he  told  how  experiments  to  determine 
for  Tyrotoxicon."  by  Henry  A.  Huston  ^*  Determi-  the  coeflBcient  of  friction  between  lubricated  rub- 
nation  of  the  Volumetric  Composition  of  Water"  and  bing  surfaces  had  been  prosecuted  for  two'hun- 
"Batiooftiie  Density  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  "  by  ^red  years,  resulting  in  the  existence  of  many 
^'^,V^ I^:i^u''%\,7^th.^l^^  forms  of  satisfactory  apparatus  for  such  meas- 
^^i^'^il^^^^^^  Se^'^SJlLfb^rl^^  urement  known  as  oMing  machines  He  ex- 
of  ComeU  Umveiiity,"  bv  Spencer  B.  Newbury  ;  plained  how  such  machines  are  used  and  the  ex- 
"  Knorr's  Extraction  Apparatus,"  "  Pine  Tree  Honey  periments  performed  with  them  for  the  btandard 
Dew  and  Pine  Tree  Honey,"  "Pine  Tree  Sugar  Oil  Company.  His  address  was  illustrated  by 
(Flnus  Lambertiana),"  "  Some  New  Forms  of  Appa-  lantern  views  of  various  new  devices  for  testing 
rstua  for  drymg  Subetances  in  an  Atmosphere  of  lubricants  under  the  actual  conditions  of  service, 
5^J*?rc''i  ""^  *;  Appwatus  for  r^yennfj  highly  ^^^  ^^^  ^  samples  of  bearings  that  had  been 
iA'et;?San"f^^^  ^^anl^^U  k'ffi:  -  service  u^r 'various  eond£ons  repr^ntm^ 
tion  of  Theiie  in  Teas,"  by  Guilford  L.  Spencer;  unsatisfactory  lubrication.  Explanations  were 
*' Apparatus  for  determining  Solubilities,"  by  A.  E.  also  offered  of  the  paradoxical  fact  that  over- 
Knorr ;  "  On  Chemism— an  Inquiry  into  the  Condi-  heating  is  often  relieved  by  supplying  sand  or 
tions  which  underlie  Chemical  Eeactions,"  by  Amos  emery  to  bearings.  For  example,  a  hot  journal 
E.  Dolbear ;  "  The  Proper  Standard  of  the  Atomic  on  a  car  is  cooled  off  by  ramming  some  mud 
Wckrhta,"  by  Frank  P.  Venable  ;  "  Improved  Forma  ^^  ^^^^  j^to  the  box.    The  sand  grains  make 

^3'nk^::^^Zlt  S^^^^ri/^vrote^  ^y-  ^^^-^  ^he  wearmg  parts,^  and  as  a  re- 


preparinff  Benzine-Sulfonic  Bromide  and  on  Some  New  hances  the  force  of  the  machine.    The  f  oUowing- 

BaltH  of  Beiuine^Sulfonic  Acid,"  by  Thomas  H.  Nor-  named  papers  were  read  before  the  section : 

ton :  *•  An  Inquiry  mto  the  CondiUons  which  under-  '^  '^ 

Be  Chemical  Reactions,"  by  Amos  E.  Dolbear;  "  On  "A  New  Transmission  Dynamometer."  "Prelimi- 

the  Alkaloidal  Principles  present  in  the  Seed  Berries  nary  Experiments  in  the  Resistance  of  Metals  to  Cut- 

of  Calycanthufl  Glancus,"  by  Harvey  W.  Wiley  and  ting."   *^  Machine  for  Testing  Tortional  Stiflhess," 

H.  E.  L.  Horton;  "  Experunents  on  the  Chemical  "Diagramming  Apparatus  for  Use  in  testing  Mate- 

Constitntion  of  the  Silicates,"  by  Frank  W.  Clarke ;  rials,'^  and  "Dynamometer  for  Measuring  the  Re- 

"  On  a  Constant  Ratio  between  a  Reducing  Sugar  and  sistance  of  Cutting  Tools,"  by  Thomas  Gray  :  "  Con- 

tbc  Amount  of  Copper  set  free,  determined  Gravi-  struction  of  a  Precision  Screw  Eight  Feet  in  Length" 
metrically,"  by  J.  L.  Fuelling ;  "  On  the  Preservation 
of  Sogtr  Solutiona  and  Influence  of  Basic  and  Nor- 
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En^es,"  hv  Henry  P.  Jones :    **  Eflfeot  of  Internal  flraphio  Features  of  Arkansas  Marbles,"  by  T.  C. 

Strains  in  hardened  SteeV'  by  Georsre  M.  Bond:  Hopkins;   *^  Tlie  Origin  of  the  Manganese  Ores  of 

**  The  Principal  Element  of  Waste  in  Machine  Shops,"  Northern  Arkansas  and  its  Effect  on  the  Associated 

by  Oberlin  Smith ;   "  The  Money  Value  of  Solid  Strata,"  by  B.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.  :  *'  The  Novacu- 

Emery  Wheel,"  by  T.  D.  Paret ;  "  Use  of  the  Loco-  lites  of  Arkansas,"  by  L.  S.  Griswold ;  »*  Subsidence 

motive  as  an  Apjparntus  for  testinf^  Cylinder  Oils "  and  Deposition  as  Cause  and  Effect,"  by  Edward  W. 

and  **  Besults  of^Test  of  Performance  of  75- ton  Am-  Claypofe  ;   "  On  the  Paleontological  and  Geological 

monia  Compression  Machine,"  by  James  E.  Denton ;  Relation  of  closely  Similar  Fossil  Forms,"  by  Charles 

**The  Structure  of  Woods  as  viewed  in  their  Cross  A.  White;  ''The  Crvstalline  Bocks  of  Central  Tex- 

Sections,"  by  William  J.  Beal ;  ^*  Note  on  Graphical  as,"  **  The  Geology  of  the  Wichita  Mountains,  Indian 

Construction  of  Crank  Effort  Diairrum,"  by  H.  F.  Territory,"  **  The  Silurian  System  and  its  Geanticline 

Durand  ;    "  Results  of  Tests  of  Strength  of  Sewer  in  Central  Texas  and  lodian  Territory,"  by  Theo- 

Pipe,"  by  M.  A.  Harris ;  and  ^*  A  Vortex  Automatic  dore  B.  Conistock  ;  *^  Topographical  Evidence  of  a 

Lubricator  for  High-Speed  Shafts,"  by  St.  John  Day.  Great  and  Sudden  Diminution  of  the  Water  Supply 

^    ,,    ,             ,^             ,        mu-         4.-      —  in  the  Ancient  Wabash,"   by  John  T.   Campbell; 

E.  6^co%y  and  ^cooropAy.— This  section  was  uqj^^^j  j^^^^,^  considered  as  a  Continuous  Phe- 

8 resided  over  by  John  C.  Branner,  Director  or  the  nomena,  havine  shifted  fh)m  One  Locality  to  anoth- 
«ological  Survey  of  Arkansas.  His  address  was  er,"  by  P.  H.  Van  der  Weyde :  "  Geology  of  Indian 
on  the  "  Relations  to  each  other  of  the  State  and  Territory  South  of  Canadian  River,"  by  R.  T.  Hill 
National  Geological  Surveys."  These,  he  said,  and  James  S.  Stone ;  "  The  Recent  Explosion  of  Nat- 
following  conditions :  ""?  g?ii?/^«l?LS^^5^?^^^^^ 


largest  number.    When  a  piece  of  work  was  done  Rare  Elements  in  Rocks,"  **  Observations  on  the 

by  one  it  would  be  done  for  all,  and  duplication  Genesis  of  Certun  Magnetites  "  and  ^*  Mepheline- 

by  State  surveys  and  by  individuals,  and  the  con-  bearing  Rocks  in  Brazil,"  by  Orville  A.  Derby, 

sequent  waste  of  energy,  time  and  money  would  p.  Biology— The    nresiding    ofHcer  of  this 

cease.    The  functions  and  fields  of  official  organ-  section  was  Charles  S.  Minot,  of  Harvard  Univer- 

izations  being  better  defined,  State  and  national  gity,  who  delivered  an  address  "  On  Certain  Phe- 

surveys  and  individuals  could  so  direct  their  nomena  of  growing  old."    Concerning  the  laws 

efforts  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  others  without  of  variation  in  living  beings,  he  showed  that 

neglecting  their  own  immediate  aims  and  with-  t^ese  occur  in  an  irregular  series,  reaching  a  cli- 

out  infringing  upon  each  other  s  grounds,    Na-  ^^5  ^t  a  certain  age,  and  that  the  rate  at  which 

tional  and  State  surveys  would  be  strengthened,  variations  take  place  is  greater  in  early  life, 

and  local  organizations  and  individual  effort  en-  xhis  was  illustrated  by  the  age  of  college  stu- 

f^"™^:  J[h.^''?ii-?!!?:^"^  L^}}^L^}S?}?  tients,  the  growth  of  children,  the  age  of  matu- 

^          ^  -                                                       ste.    Here 

the  other 

ence  who  are  so  ready  to  prophesy  in  its  name.  '         ^^ 


ence  wno  are  so  reaay  to  propnesy  in  ns  name,  ^mple,  to  age,  shows  the  maximum  much  later. 

This  ideal  state  of  affairs  may  never  be  brought  This  opens  a  large  field  for  the  study  of  statistics, 

about,  but  It  18  none  the  less  desirable  that  we  throwing  light  upon  such  problems  as  the  rela- 

should  a»m  at  It.    For  the  more  nearly  we  ap-  tion  of  cfisease  to  age,  and  the  time  of  greatest 


proximate  to  it  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  prog-  intellectual  power  and  success.  Turning  to  the 
ress  of  science,  and  the  progress  of  science  is  the  question  of  variation  in  its  relation  to  lenility, 
progress  of  civilization."  The  titles  of  the  papers  or  growing  old,  the  speaker  emphasized  the  fact 
read  were  as  follow :  that  decline  begins  at  birth.  There  is  really  no 
*' Preservation  of  Glaciated  Rocks,"  by  Homer  T.  period  of  ascending  developement ;  the  end  be- 
Fuller;  "  An  Old  Channel  of  the  Niagara  River,"  by  gins  with  the  start  of  life.  But  these  changes  are 
Josiah  T.  Soovell ;  *»  Niagara,    A  Few  Last  Words  more  rapid  in  early  life,  so  that  the  older  the  ani- 


Castoroides  Ohioensis.  Foster,  not  heretof(»re  known," 
by  Joseph  Moore ;  '•*'  The  Barking  Sands  of  the  Hawai- 


^j  — „^^^  .....^.« ,      *..«  ^«....^ft  ^^ —  w — ^  *^„„».-  "  Forest  Trees  of  Indiana."  bv  Stanley  Coulter ; 

ian  Islands"  and  "  Occurrence  of  Sonorous  Sand  on  "Food  of  Bues,"  by  Albert  J.  Cook;  **A  Case  of 

the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,"  by  H.  Carriiig-  Morbid  Affection  of  the  Eye  in  a  Cat,"  by  Clarence 

ton  Bolton  :  "  Floridite,  a  new  Variety  of  Phosporite  L.  Herrick,    "  Preliminary  Notes   on   a    New   and 

found  in  Florida,"  bv  Edward  T.  Cox ;   "  The  Co-  Destructive    Oat   Disease)"    by    B.    T.    Galloway ; 

lumbia  Formation  in  the  Mississippi  Emhayment,"  by  "Observations  on  the  Variability  of  Disease  Germs," 

' -    --  .^    ^^^    Ciliated 

the  Amphibia 

Relation  to  the  Mode 

Gage  and  Susanna 

and  Aquatic    Res- 

pographic  Maps  for  Geologic  Reports  "  and  "  Notes  piration  in  Amphibia,  and  the  Functions  of  the  Ex- 
on  the  Occurrence  of  Pegiuatite  in  Central  Missouri,"  temal  Gills  in  Forms  hatched  on  Land,"  bv  Simon  H. 
by  Arthur  Winslow;  "The  Amount  of  Natural  Gas  Gage  :  "The  Trimorphism  ofUrorayces  'frifolii,"  by 
used  in  Glass  Manufacture,"  by  Edward  Orton  :  J.  K.  Ilowell ;"  The  Harvest  Snidera  of  North  Amer- 
**  Differentiation  of  Subterranean  Water  Supplies,"  ica,"  by  Clarence  M.  Weed ;  "  On  the  Structure  of 
by  John  E.  Siel)el ;  "  Some  of  the  Qualifying?  Con-  Certain  Palaeozoic  Fishes,"  by  Edward  D.  Cope ; 
ditions  of  Successful  Artesian-Well  Boring  in  the  '*  Morphology  of  the  Blood  Corpuscles,"  by  Charles 
Northwestern  States"  and  "  A  Notable  Dike  in  the  S.  Minot;  "  "Observations  on  the  Life  History  of  Unci- 
Minnesota  River  Valley,"  by  G  W.  Hall;   "Topo-    nula  Spiralis,"  by  B.T.  Galloway;  "On  the  Seed  Coats 
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of  the  Qonufl  Euphorbia,"  byL.  H.  Pammel;  ^^Obeer-  specialization  of  limbe,  are  almost  incalculably 

▼ations  on  the  Method  of  Growth  of  the  Prothallia  of  great,  so  great  that  they  affect  the  whole  life  6t 

the  FUidDeiB,  with  Keference  to  their  Relationships »»  ^.j^q  animal,  control  his  habits,  direct  his  actions 

ind  "  ContnbutioM  to  the  Life  History  of  Imbim,'' ^  j^  war  and  in  the  chaae,  and  finally  mold  peoples, 

»G"ri^t*^£lSAi;t^^^^  nations,  and  mces."    The  foUoWing-naredV 

"  The  Relation  of  the  Mexican  rtora  to  that  of  the  pers  were  read : 

United  Stotes,"  by  Sereno  Watson ;  "  Distribution  of        "  Indian  Origin  of  Maple  Suffar,"  by  Henry  W.  Hen- 

the  Nortli  American  Umbellifene  "  by  John  M.  Coul-  shaw ;  "  Fort  Ancient,"  by  Warren  K.  M!oorehead ; 

ter;  *'The  Distribution  of  Hepotiie  of  North  Amer-  "         "      "  -   -     ~ 

ica,"  by  Lucien  M.  Onderwood ;  *^  The  Migration  o 

Weeds,"  by  Byron  D.  Halsted;  **  Geomohical  Dis  _  , 

tribution  of  North  American  Grasses,"  oy  William  J.  by  R.  T.  Colbum ;  '*  Diidectic  Studies  in  the  Swedif^h 

Beal:  **  Geographical  Distribution  of  North  Ameri-  Province  of  Dalecarlia"  and  **  Peculiar  Effects  of 

can  Comaoen,*'  by  John  M.  Coulter ;  ^^  The  General  One-sided  Occupations  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physi- 

Distribution  of  North  American  Plants,"  by  Nathan  ology  of  Man,"  by  J.  Muller ;  ''Exhibition  of  Dia- 

L.  Britton ;  "  On  the  Plates  of  Holonema  Rugosa,"  grams  of  the  Brains  and  Medisected  Heads  of  Man 

by  H.  £.  Williams ;  ''  External  Termination  of  the  and  a  Chunpanzee,"  by  Burt  G.  Wilder ;  ''Exhibition 

Cfrethra  in  the  Female  of  Geomy*s  Bursorius,"  by  of  a  Bone  Image  fVom  Livingston  County,  N.  Y." 

Herbert  Osbom :  "  Work  of  the  Botanical  Divisiou  of  and  "  Exhibition  of  Gold  Beads  of  Indian  Manufact- 

the  Department  of  Agriculture,"  by  Frederick  V.  Co-  ure  from  Florida  and  New  Jersey,"  by  Charles  C. 

ville ;  '^  On  the  Lack  of  the  Distance  Seuse  in  the  Prai-  Abbott ;  "  Notice  of  a  Singular  Earth- work  near  Fos- 

ric  Dog,"  by  Burt  G.  Wilder;  "  Disappearance  of  the  tere.  Little  Maimi  Valley,  Ohio,"  by  Frederick  W. 

Deddua  Beflexa,"  by  Charles  S.  Minot ;  "  The  Con-  Putnam ;  "  A  Study  in  Mental  Statistics,"  by  Joseph 

tinuity   of   Protoplasm  through  the   Cell- Walls  of  Jastrow  ;  "Artsot  Modem  Savages  for  interpreting 

Plants,"    by  William  J.  Beal  and  T,    W.  Tuomey;  Archaeology,"  by  OtisT.  Mason :  "The  Form  of  the 

"  The  Distribution  of  Land  Birds  in  the  Philippine  External  Ear,"  by  H.  D.  Garrison :  "  Preliminary 

Islands,"  by  J.  B.  Steere    " " o-v  _ «_._._,  «  .     v     ^,    ,    ,  „       -«      r,.    ^       .     , 

Disease,"  by  Henry  L.  B 
and  Function  of  the  so-called' 

a  Consideration  of  the  Natura ^.^ —  ^^ ,  „^^„  .^^  »>,«.„w»  ...  ^^^.-^  ^^^^^j.  ^^^.^^^y     ^j 

by  W.  P.  Wilson  :  "Preliminary  Note  on  the  Genus  John  W.  Spencer; "  On  the  Atbati,  or  Spear-throwers, 

Rhynchoepora  in  North  America*'  and  "  On  Rusbya,  of  Ancient  Mexico,"  by  Zelia  Nuttall ;  "  On  an  An- 

a   "New  Qenus  of  "V 

Nathaniel  L.  Britton 

lostrating  the  Formation 

sure,"  by  Burt  G.  WUd< 

ach  of  Amia  Calva,"  by  G.'S.  Hopkins  ;  "  Differenti-  and  "  The  Adw,"  by  fl.  N.  Rust. 


on  the  Gnlf  of  Hezioo,"  by  W.  P.  Wilson ;   "Notes  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  people,  the  workers 

M  »  Monograph  of  the  Genus  I^chea,"  by  Nathaniel  j^  ^i  tj,g  jjives  of  industry,  the  constructive 

h^"*i^f  n^^^ST^ «!!^°T*HSi]r  uN^  fo«»»  of  the  iiation,  exUt  upin  a  higher  plane 

S^  pYi.^'^jSSd'by  D."Si'pa&i  UpS^  than  those  of  any  other  oo^try."  ^As  £  the 

Lower  California,  in  1890,"  by  J.  N.  Rose :  "  Notes  question, "  Shall  the  present  standard  of  living  be 


peopi 

E.  Anihropoloqy,--ThG    presiding   officer  of  States.    It  depends  on  the  industry  of  the  pro- 

this  section  ijfis  Frank  Baker,  who  delivered  his  duwnff  classes  and  wisdom  in  the  distribution  of 

address  on  "The  Ascent  of  Man."    In  it  he  their  Tabor  for  a  production  that  shall  meet  their 

defined    anthropology  as   the  "comprehensive  ^^a^ts.     If  idleness  shall  be  encouraged,  pro- 

study  of  man,  his  origin,  development,  and  pres-  diction  limited,  importetion  enUrged,  and  de- 

ent  wndition."    Hereferred  to  the  career  of  man  pendence  on  foreigii  countnes  fostered   wages 

thtDUKh  his  long  ages  of  evolution,  and  then  will  be  reduced  and  the  ability  to  purchase,  as 

pa^ to  those  sFSci3characteristics,such  as  "the  well  as  the  volume  of  production   will  decline, 

modification  of  the  limbs,  with  the  erect  position  "  the  advice  of  public  and  private  teachers  of 

and  segmentation  of  the  body."    Concerning  the  repressive  economy— to  buy  eyeijthing  abroad 

erect  ixwition  of  man,  he  said  that  it  "  is  gradu-  f ^4  ^^^  d^^?  ^"  the  enioyment  of  the  luxury  of 

ally  ^nired,  and  the  difficulty  that  an  infant  Jazine^  at  home-shall  become  the  law  of  the 

experiences  in  learning  to  walk  erect  is  strong  lajjd»  short  rations  will  follow  and  high  prices 

evidence  that  it  is  an  accomplishment  acquired  will  only  be  abated  by  the  inability  of  our  peo- 

by  the  nice  late  in  its  history.    The  human  body  Ple  to  purchase  for  consumption.      The  papers 

gives  evidence  of  a  previous  semi-erect  position.  ^^  Dcfore  this  section  were  ? 


ne  lower  rm;^     i.i  tu«  «V"J^/^  cvuiutiu,.  u.     source,"  by  Bemhard  E.  Femow ;  '*  Biological  Fac- 
these  changes  there  is  a  period  of  struggle  before  ,^^  j„  Nutrition  of  Farm  Crops,"  by  Manly  Miles ; 
the  body  becomes  thoroughly  adapted  to  them.      4t  ipj^e  Rijfht  Application  of  Heat  to  the  Conversion  of 
His  address  concluded  with :  "  The  results  of  the    Food  Materials,"  by  Edward  Atkinson  ;  "  Municipal 
erect  position,  of  increased  size  of  brain,  of  greater    Corporations  and  l^atural  Gas  Supply,"  by  Edward 
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8.  Dana  Horton ;  *»  BelWjjerating  Power  of  Treea  "  by  ^"=«""*  *"  .f^'"  "«  uaueiru  oi  i^o  lamous  d 

Jacob  Heese  ;    '*  Tho  Conatitutionality  of  our  Na-  ^^S^  meteonte ;  progress  from  the  Conimittoe  on 

tional  Eoonoinio  Policy,"  by  William  S.  Hill ;  "  Hy-  Re<luctioii  of    the    Tariff  on  Scientific    Books 

glenic  Advantages  of  the  Sterilization  of  Milk  and  its  was  reported ;  it  was  resolved  that  the  Secre- 

Best  Methods,"  by  Mary  H,  Abel  and  Ellen  H.  Kich-  tary  of  the  Navy  be  requested  to  consider  the 

*'^?  \  ll^^fn^^^^^P^.^^^)^^y\  ^y.  William  H.  Hale ;  memorial  recenUy  presented  by  various  observa- 

and"  The  Bloods  oftheMiteisBippi,  and  how  to  pre-  tories  i-elative  to  furnishing  of  time  signals  to 

vent  them,"  by  Geoige  W.  Holley.  ^j.^  ^^^^^^  rj^^^  Telegraph  Company  by  the 

Popular  Features  of  the  Proceeding's.—  Naval  Observatory  for  commercial  purposes.  The 

On  the  evening  of  Aug.  23  Heiv.  Horace  C.  Hovey  sum  of  $250  was  appropriated  from  the  Research 

delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Wyandotte,  Marengo,  fund  for  the  continuation  of  the  investigation  of 

and  Mammoth  Caves,  illustrated  by  projections  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  magnetic  field.  A  reso* 

of  original  photographs.    Similarly  on  Aug.  24  lution  empowering  the  permanent  secretary  to 

C.  Leo  Mees  delivered  a  lecture  on  **  Electricity."  extend  invitations  to  the  governments  of  Mexico, 

These  lectures  were  in  compliment  to  the  citizens  and  Central  and  South  America  to  send  dele- 

of  Indianapolis.    On  Aug.  22  Sections  A,  B,  C,  gates  from  the  scientific  societies  of  those  coun- 

and  D  held  their  sessions  in  Terre  Haute,  where  tries  to  the  meeting  at  Washington  was  adopted, 

they  were  the  guests  of  the  Science  Club  of  that  The   secretary  reported  364   to  be   the    total 

city.    The  meeting-place  was  the  Rose  Polytech-  number  of  members  registered,  and  that  259 

nic  Institute,  which  was  placed  at  their  disposal  papers  were  presented  before  the  association  at 

by  its  officers.    A  reception  to  the  ladies  in  at-  the  meeting. 

tendance  at  the  meeting  was  given  by  Mayor  and  Next  Meeting. — The  meeting  in  1891  will  be 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Sullivan,  at  their  residence,  on  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  August    The 

Aug  20 ;  also  in  the  evening  a  reception  was  following  officers  were  chosen : 

Siven  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blina.    A  gar-  President,  Albert    B.  Prescott,  Ann  Arbor, 

en  party  at  the  residence  of  Alfred  P.  Potts,  Mich.     Vice-Presidents :  A,  Edward   W.  Hyde, 

secretary  of  the  Local  Committee,  was  tendered  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;    B,  Francis   E.  Nipher,  St. 

on  the  evening  of  Aug.  21,  at  which  Gen.  Lew.  Louis,  Mo. ;  C,  Robert  C.  Kedzie,  Agricultural 

Wallace  made  an  address  of  welcome.    Saturday  College,  Mich. ;  I),  Thomas  Gray,  Terre  Haute, 

of  the  meeting  is  always  devoted  to  some  excur-  Ind. ;  E,  John  J.  Stevenson,  New  York  city ;  F, 

sion,  and  on  tnis  occasion  a  trip  was  arranged  to  John  M.  Coulter,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  II,  Joseph 

cover  the  natural-gas  territory  of  Indiana.    A  Jastrow,  Madison,  Wis. ;  I,  Edmund  J.  James, 

special  train  was  provided,  which  left  Indianap-  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Permanent  Secretary,  Fred- 

olis  on  Aug.  23,  and  went  north  over  the  Lake  erick  W.  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Mass.     General 

Erie  and  Western  Railroad  through  Noblesville  Secretary,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

to  Kokomo,  where  the  gas  field  was  explored.  Secretary  of.  the    Council,   Amos  W.    Butler, 

and  a  visit  was  made  to  the  largest  plate-glass  Brookville,  Ind.     Auditors,  Henry  Wheatland, 

factory  in  the  United  States  and  otner  estab-  Salem,  Mass. ;   Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown, 

lishments  where  natural  gas  is  applied  to  manu-  Pa.    Secretaries  of  sections :  A,  E.  D.  Preston, 

facturing.    Prom  Kokomo,  the  party  was  taken  Washington,  D.  C. ;  B,  Alexander  Macfarlane, 

to  Marion,  thence  to  Muncie,  and  from  Muncie  Austin,  Tex. ;  C,  Thomas  H.  Norton,  Cincin- 

to  Anderson,  where  a  magnificent  display  of  nati,  Ohio;  D,   William  Kent,  New  York;  E, 

gas  at  night  was  given,  embracing  a  beauti-  W  J  McGee,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  F,  Albert  J. 

lul  and  fantastic  feature  by  the  introduction  Cook,  Agricultural  College,  Mich.;  IT,  William 

of  a  gas  main  under  the  river.    From  Ander-  H.  Holmes,  Washington,!).  C. ;  1,  Bernhard  E. 

son  the  party  returned  to  Indianapolis.    Subse-  Femow,  Washington,  D.  C.    Treasurer,  William 

quent  to  the  meeting  excursions  were  made  to  Lilly,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa,      Besides  which  89 

Mammoth   Cave,  Kentucky,   and  to   Marengo  fellows  were  elected  and  James  Hall,  one  of  the 

Cave,  Indiana.  founders  of  the  American  Association  of  Geolo- 

Afllllated  Organizations.— The  Society  for  gists  and  Naturalists  and  SUte  Geologist   of 

the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  and  the  New  York,  was  elected  to  the  grade  of  honorary 

American  Geological  Society  held  meetings  dur-  fellowship  for  life. 

ing  Aug.  18  and  19,  prior  to  the  regular  session  Brltlsn. — The  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
of  the  association.  The  Entomological  Club  of  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
the  association  and  the  Botanical  Club  of  the  ence  was  held  in  Leeds.  Its  sessions  began  on 
association  .convened  as  usual  for  their  special  Sept.  3,  and  continued  for  one  week.  The  offi- 
objects.  For  the  latter  an  excursion  to  South  cere  were;  Sir  Frederick  A.  Abel,  President  of 
Waveland  was  provided,  whence  they  visited  the  the  Association.  Section  Presidents :  A,  Mathe- 
"  Shades  of  Death."  matical  and  Physical  Science,  J.  W.  L.  Glaish- 
Final  Sessions.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  er :  B,  ChemicarScience,  Thomas  E.  Thorpe ;  C, 
general  session  business  growing  out  of  the  work  Geology,  A.  H.  Green  ;  D,  Biology,  A.  Milnes 
accomplished  during  the  week  was  transacted.  Marshall ;  E,  Geography,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  R. 
Among  the  important  reports  considered  were  Lambert  Playfair ;  F,  Economic  Science  and 
the  following:  One  instructing  the  Committee  Statistics,  Alfred  Marshall;  G,  Mechanical  Sci- 
on Forestry  to  bring  the  matter  of  preservmg  the  ence,  (-apt.  Andrew  Noble;  H,  Anthropology, 
groves  of  sequoia  trees  of  California  to  the  spe-  John  Evans.  A.  W,  Williamson,  General  Treas- 
cial  attention  of  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  urer ;  and  Sir  Douglas  Galton  and  A,  Vernon 
the  Interior ;  a  resolution  recognizing  the  serv-  Harcourt,  General  Secretaries. 
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QeBeral  Mesitlon. — The  first  session  met  on  trj  of  inetalltirgy ;  upon  the  modem  dcvelop- 
SepL3,whenPrasidenl  William  H.Floworcalled  men  t  of  explosives;  upon  the  ereater  safety  of 
llie  association  to  order,  and  tlie  exercises  began  mines ;  and  upon  the  increased  employment  of. 
vitb  the  reading  of  Ibe  report  of  the  council  for  natural  mineml  oil  and  |;as  for  the  purposes  of 
ISHJ-tN).  it  contained  the  announcement  of  the  heating  and  of  illumination.  In  opening,  he  rc- 
eltction  of  the  following  corresponding  members  ferred  to  the  meeting  held  in  Leeds  in  185S, 
Irooi  abroad ;  M.  A.  Oohert,  Brussels,  Belgium ;  under  the  presidency  of  Uichard  Owen,  and  then. 
G.Gilsen,  Louvain,  Belgium ;  F.  Nansen,  Cnristi-  to  the  illustrious  men  who  were  born  or  lived  in 
the  vicinity.  Of  Priestley,  who  was  born  within 
six  miles  of  Leeds,  he  said  that  his  "  name  holds 
rank  among  the  foremost  ol  successful  workers 
_.!         .  ^)j(,^  (jy  brilliant  powers  of  experi- 


mental investigation,  rapidly  acliieved  i 
elped  larj 

iatery  surrounding 
,y  the  foundation  of  true  chemical 


of  discoveries  which  helped  largely  to  dispel  l_._ 
shroud  of  mystery  surrounding  the  art  of  alche- 


Further,  he  said:  "  His  acquaintance 
with  Franklin  probably  developed  the  taste  for 
the  studyot  electric  science  which  led  him  to  la-  - 
bor  successfully  in  this  direction."  Then,  passing 
^  \4*1^fc— ^^i  ■  ■"  -'  to  the  development  of  applied  science,  he  first 
.^^^^  ^^Bfii^^^^  considered  electricity,  in  "  which  the  greatest 
"^^^^^L  ^^^^  BB'  strides  have  been  made  since  the  association 
'^  VRk/^S^^  1^  ™«t '"  I^<'»  in  1858."  Jt  was  in  that  year  that 
^^^k  ^bV  (P^.  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  successtnlly  laid, 
"  \  j|ip^  '■  and  so  he  described  the  advances  made  by  the 
ff*^'  application  of  electricity  to  telegraphy.  He  told 
1  of  the  early  history  of  electric  lighting  and  the 
st>  FaxDiaicK  k.  ABEL.  telephone,  and  of  the  wire  lighting  companies 
now  in  London,  while  "  there  are  already  twenty- 
■nia,  Sweden ;  and  A.  S.  Packard,  Providence,  seven  lighting  stations  actually  at  work  in  dif- 
R.  I.  Also  it  advised  the  printing  in  full  of  the  terent  towns,  besides  others  in  course  of  estab- 
foUowitig  papers :  "The  Incidence  and  Effects  lishment,  and  many  more  projected."  Continu- 
ot  import  snd  Eiport  Duties,"  by  C.  F.  Bastable,  ing  in  this  direction,  he  added:  "  Our  recent 
»nd  ||The  Coralisl  Criticism  of  Economic  Sci-  progress  is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
ence,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cunuingham.  The  council  strides  made  in  the  application  of  electric  light- 
were  recommended  to  urge  upon  the  Govern-  ing  in  the  United  States."  Of  the  telephone,  he 
menlof  India:  " (a) The desirabdity  of  procuring  told  how  the  National  Telephone  Company  "has 
iiithroponietric  measurements  of  a  represenla-  now  23,74!!  oxchan^  tines,  besides  nearly  G,000 
live  series  of  tribes  and  castes  in  the  Punjab,  private  lines;  its  exchanges  number  272,  and  Its 
Bombay,  Madns,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  As-  call  ofhces  3S0.  The  number  of  instniments 
"ni.  it  being  understood  that  trained  observers  under  rental  in  England  has  now  reached  B9,- 
ifealreitty  available.  (A)  Also  that  in  the  enu-  000."  The  electric  transmission  of  power  and 
mentors'acheduleofthecenwisof  1891  provision  ita  application  to  railways  and  to  water  traffic 
thould  be  rnnde  for  recording  not  only  the  caste  were  described.  Under  the  head  of  electric  weld- 
lo'hichaman  belongs,  but  also  the  endogamous  ing  and  fusing,  he  described  the  results  acliieved 
i>nil»(j|BjnoaB  groups  within  which  he  is  a  mem-  by  Eliho  Thomson  and  the  Cowlea  Brothers  in 
wr-  wrrespondence  toward  the  accomplish-  this  country.  Thb  led  to  the  aluminum  alloys, 
tnentof  theforgoingpurposehadbeenconducted  and  of  the  Castner  process  at  Oldbury  he  said 
■ith  the  Indian  offlctals  through  the  office  of  that  it  "constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
theSecrelary  of  Stale  for  India.  The  committee  of  recent  illustrations  of  the  progress  made  in 
»ko  recommended  the  publication  ot  the  report  technical  chemistry,  consequent  uyon  the  happy 
01  tneeomruitteeon  a  uniform  nomenclature  for  blending  of  chemical  with  mechanical  science, 
the  fundamental  units  of  mechanics.  The  treas-  through  the  labors  of  the  chemical  engineer." 
urer  submitted  the  balance-sheet  [or  the  year,  (('astner  is  an  AmeriLan,  and  studied  chemistry 
snoffinj;  an  eicesti  of  expenditure  over  receipts  in  New  York.  He  is  now  but  thirty  years  ot 
of£753fl«.  The  sectional  odlcers  were  then  elect-  age.)  Other  melallurgieal  advances  were  dis- 
«l-  ineliiding  the  presidents  mentioned  above,  cussed  and  much  credit  was  given  to  the  Ameri- 
Jii  or  more  vice-presidents,  and  four  secretaries,  can  metal lurgUts  for  their  work.  The  procress 
In  the  evening  the  association  assembled  in  the  made  by  sanitary  science  since  the  period  of  the 
Coliseam,  and  President  Flower  introduced  the  Crimean  War  wjis  described,  after  which  he  took 
incoming  president,  gracetiilly  referring  to  Sir  up  that  branch  of  science  which  is  peculiarly  his 
PrptleticK  Abel's  researches  in  regard  to  expio-  own.  namely,  explosives.  He  first  considered  in 
sites  «s  tending  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  war,  detail  the  improvements  mode  in  explosives  and 
f»  well  as  to  the  great  part  which  he  had  played  cannon  powders  since  1858.  In  this  part  he  gave 
In  endeavoring  to  prevent  mining  accidents.  credit  to  the  work  done  by  Rodman  and  Dore- 
The  PresIdeDl  8  Address. — On  this  occasion  mus,  but  descrilied  in  full  the  results  ot  exiieri- 
Ihe  president  dwelt  upon  the  advances  made  in  ments  made  by  ('apt.  Noble  and  himself  at  VVal- 
the  practical  applications  of  electricity  to  the  tham  Abbey.  The  smokeless  powders  received 
teleSTaph.  to  the  telephone,  as  a  tractive  forcp,  full  consideration, and  the  French. Gorman,  Bel- 
tndaaan  illaminant;  upon  the  modern  chcmi.-i-  gian,   and   English   inventions  were   described. 
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For  g^n-cotton,  on  which  he  has  done  so  much  his  early  life  and  how,  living  near  a  brewery,  he 
work  himself,  he  said :  "  So  far  as  smokelessness  became  interested  in  the  eases  produced  during 
is  concerned,  no  material  can  surpass  gun-cot-  fermentation,  from  which  he  made  researches 
ton.*'  Explosives  for  shells,  the  advances  made  leading  to  ^  the  extraordinary  succession  of  dis- 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives,  and  their  coveries  which  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
use  in  torpedoes,  were  each  considered  in  turn,  Fatherof  Pneumatic  Chemistry."  A  recent  book 
and  then  he  discussed  mine  explosions  and  safety  on  **La  Revolution  Chimique,"  by  Bert  helot, 
lamps,  on  which  topic  he  is  perhaps  the  best  au-  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Academy, 
thority  in  England.  He  referral  to  the  im-  claims  for  Lavoisier  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  and 
proved  explosives  and,  in  blasting,  to  the  able  much  of  Prof.  Thorpe*s  address  was  taken  up  in 
and  safe  portable  electric  lamps  used  in  mines,  showine  the  priority  of  Priestley's  discovery  and 
and  the  general  abandonment  of  the  unprotected  establishing  from  Lavoisier's  own  writings  the 
Davy  and  similar  safety  lamps.  Explosions  in  fact  that  he  admitted  Priestley's  priority.  II is 
ships  and  mills,  and  the  investigations  of  their  conclusion  was :  **  It  would  be  heaping  Ossa  on 
causes  with  means  for  their  prevention  formed  the  Pelion  to  show  what  Lavoisier's  contemporaries 
final  part  of  this  branch  of  his  address.  The  thought  of  his  claims.  It  would  be  more  pleas- 
development  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  the  ant  to  dwell  upon  his  virtues  than  on  his  faults  ; 
United  States,  from  the  production  of  5,000  bar-  but  M.  Bertheiot's  book  required  a  public  answer, 
rels  in  1850  to  that  of  31,000,000  in  1882,  was  de-  and  in  no  place  could  that  answer  be  more  fit- 
scribed.  Other  petroleum  fields  were  mentioned,  tingly  given  than  in  Leeds,  which  saw  the  dawn 
and  during  1889,  he  said,  **  the  imports  of  kero-  of  that  work  out  of  which  these  ^nd  discoveries 
sene  into  London  and  the  chief  ports  of  the  arose."  The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  pre»- 
United  Kin^om  amounted  to  1,116.205  barrels  of  .  ent  method  of  teaching  chemistry  was  presented 
American  oil  and  771,227  barrels  of  Russian  oil.  before  the  section  and  produced  considerable  dis- 
From  petroleum,  he  passed  to  the  consideration  cussion,  in  which  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe  took  part 
of  natural  gas  and  water  gas,  their  application,  and  said :  "'  The  fact  that  the  sum  of  £700,000 
development,  and  uses.  His  closing  remarks  was  being  appropriated  to  technical  education 
were  on  the  advantages  of  technical  education  showed  that  the  legislature  was  now  fully  alive 
and  the  value  of  natural  history  and  natural  sci-  to  the  importance  of  the  spread  of  technical  and 
ence  museums,  illustrating  the  latter  by  a  de-  scientific  education. 

scription  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  which  is  to  C.  Geology, — The  president  of  this  section  was 
contain  the  natural  science  collections  made  as  Prof.  A.  H.  Green,  who  spoke  of  the  value  of  ge- 
an  imperial  memorial  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  ology  as  an  educational  instrument  He  deplored 
Adaresse9  of  the  Presidents  of  Sections. —  the  fact  that  too  often  scientists  were  prone  to  as- 
A.  JUaihematics  and  Fhysies. — Dr.  J.  W.  L.  surae  conclusions  from  geological  evidence  when 
Glaisher,  in  his  address,  confined  himself  to  a  the  facts  were  capable  of  more  than  one  interpre- 
few  general  considerations  relating  to  pure  math-  tation.  "  Inferences  based  on  such  incomplete 
ematics,  by  which  expression  he  meant  **  the  and  shaky  foundations  must  necessarily  be  verr 
abstract  sciences  that  aid  not  rest  upon  experi-  largely  hypothetical.  That  such  was  the  charac- 
ment  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  their  ter  of  a  great  portion  of  the  conclusions  of  geol- 
fundamental  principles  being  derived  from  ob-  ogy,  all  were  ready  enough  to  allow."  As  to  the 
servations  so  simple  as  to  be  more  or  less  axio-  study  of  geology :  **  One  way  to  make  a  geologist 
matic.  To  that  class  belonged  the  theories  of  is  not  to  teach  him  any  geology  at  all  to  begin 
nuignitude  and  position,  the  former  including  all  with— to  send  him  first  into  a  laboratory,  to  ^ve 
that  relating  to  quantity,  whether  discrete  or  con-  him  a  good  long  spell  at  observations  and  meas- 
tinuous,  and  the  latter  including  all  branches  of  urements  ret^uiring  the  minutest  accuracy,  and 
geometry.  The  science  of  continuous  magnitude  so  saturate  his  mind  with  the  conception  of  ex- 
was  alone  a  vast  region,  containing  many  beauti-  actness  that  nothing  shall  ever  afterward  drive  it 
f ul  and  extensive  mathematical  theories.  Among  out."  The  best  wav  to  teach  geology  is  by  prac- 
the  more  important  might  be  mentioned  the  tical  experience  botb  in  the  field  and  in  the  labo- 
theories  of  double  and  of  multiple  periodicity,  ratory.  A  scheme  was  outlined  in  which  durine 
the  treatment  of  functions  of  complex  variables,  the  first  year  the  lectures  and  book  work  should 
the  transformation  of  algebraical  expressions  deal  with  physical  geology  and  include  laboratory 
(modem  algebra),  and  the  higher  treatment  of  al-  work  on  minerals  with  blow- piping.  During  a  sec- 
gebraical  and  differential  equations  as  distin-  ond  year  stratigraphical  geology  should  be  tanght 

fuished  from  their  mere  solution.     It  was  that  with  practical  work  in  palaeontology.     A  tKird 

ind  of  scientific  exploration  which  fascinated  year  should  be  given  to  widening  and  streng-th- 

and  rewarded  the  pure  mathematician,  and  upon  ening  the  knowledge  already  acquired,  while  the 

which  his  best  work  was  spent."     He  made  a  practical  work  should  extend  to  the  field,  where 

strong  plea  for  the  study  of  pure  mathematics,  mapping  should  be  taught 

closing  with  the  hope  "  that  the  apathy  of  so  Prof.  Othniel  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  Uni^ 


^ i^ht  ..  .  

the  future  by  special  ievotion  and  appreciation."  formed  the  theme  of  the  remarks  upon  which 

A  paper  on  the  "  Spectra  of  the  Metals  "  was  read  Dr.  A.  Milnes  Marshall  addressed  the  section, 

by  Prof.  Henry  A.  Rowland,  and  A.  L.  Roch,  of  His  own  specialty  of  embryology  was  fuUv  dis^ 

Boston,  gave  a  description  of  an  observatory  re-  cussed.     He  referred  to  the  imperfection  o'f  the 

cently  erected  on  Mont  Blanc.  geological  records,  and  further  said  :  "  Natural 

B.  Chemisiry.— The  subject  of  Prof.  Thomas  selection,  though  consistent  with  and  capable  of 

E.  Thorpe's  address  was  Priestley.    He  told  of  leading  to  steady  upward  progress  and  improve- 
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meat,  by  no  means  involved  such  progress  as  a  have  increased.*'    For  England,  he  said,  **  a  pro- 

necessaff  consequence.'*    Of  de|:eneration,  rec-  tective  policy  would,  I  believe,  be  an  unmixed 

ognized  bj  Darwin  as  a  possibility,  he  said  that  and  grievous  policy.**    The  labor  question  and 

**  both  Dobm  and  Ijankester  suggested  that  degen-  kindred    topics    were  fully  treated.     His   last 

eration  occurred  much  more  widely  than  was  gen-  words  are :  "  Every  year  economic  problems  be- 

eniUy  recognized.'*    Embryology  was  a  means,  come  more  complex ;  every  year  the  necessity  of 

not  an  end.    Their  ambition  was  to  explain  in  studying  them  from  many  different  points  of 

what  manner  and  by  what  stages  the  present  view  and  in  many  different  connections  becomes 

structure  of  animals  had  been  attained.   Toward  more  urgent.    Every  year  it  is  more  manifest 

this  embryology  afforded  most  potent  aid,  and  it  that  we  need  to  have  more  knowledge  and  to  get 

most  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  through  com-  it  soon  in  order  to  escape,  on  the  one  hand,  from 

paiative  anatomy  that  its  power  to  help  was  de-  the  cruelty  and  waste  of  irresponsible  competi- 

rired.    Anatomy  defined  the  goal,  told  us  of  the  tion  and  the  licentious  use  of  wealth  and,  on  the 

things  that  had  to  be  explain^ ;  embryology  of-  other,  from  the  tyranny  and  the  spiritual  death 

fered  us  a  means,  otherwise  denied  to  us,  of  at-  of  an  iron-bound  socialism.** 

tainingit>  Comparative  anatomy  and  palsBontol-  Among  the  papers  read  was  one  on  "Recent 

ogy  must  be  stuaied  most  earnestly  by  those  who  Forms   of    Inaustrial  Combination,**  by  Prof, 

would  turn  the  lessons  of  embryology  to  best  ac-  Arthur  T.  Had  ley,  of  Yale  University.     Also 

count  "The  Ideal  Aim  of  the  Economist,**  by  Mrs. 

E.  Geography, — Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair,  who  Victoria  C.  Woodhull  Martin, 
spent  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  as  British  consul-  G.  Mechanical  Science.—Cdkpt,  Noble,  of  the 
general  to  Algiers,  treated  tne  members  of  his  British  navy,  presided  over  this  section,  and  his 
section  to  a  historico-geographical  tour  round  the  address  described  the  advances  made  in  naval 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  sketching  the  construction  since  the  Crimean  War.  He  said : 
sucoe^ion  of  events  in  those  regions  from  the  "  Were  two  vessels  of  the  old  type  to  meet,  one 
founding  of  Tyre  to  the  French  annexation  of  armed  with  her  ancient  armament,  the  other 
Tunis.  His  address  was  perhaps  the  most  popu-  with  modern  guns,  it  would  be  vain  for  the 
lar  of  all,  and  among  his  statements  were  many  former  to  attempt  to  close.  She  would  be  anni- 
facts  of  interest.  He  said :  "  The  zone  of  desert  hilated  long  before  she  approached  sufficiently 
called  the  Sahara  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  near  to  her  antagonist  to  permit  her  guns  to  bie 
been  a  vast  inland  sea  in  very  recent  times,  but  used  with  any  effect."  He  then  entered  into  a 
the  theory  was  supported  by  geological  facts  minute  comparison  of  the  strength  of  the  "  Vie- 
wrongly  interpreted."  The  salt  does  not  prove  toria**  and  tne  "Trafalgar,**  also  comparing  the 
the  former  existence  of  >an  inland  sea ;  it  is  pro-  former  with  the  "  Victory.**  One  item  indicates 
duced  by  the  concentration  of  the  natural  ^ts  the  story ;  the  heaviest  shot  used  in  the  *' Victory  ** 
washed  down  by  winter  rains  with  whict  the  un-  was  68  pounds,  while  in  the  "  Victoria  **  shot 
evaporated  residue  of  wator  becomes  saturated,  weighing  1,800  pounds  are  used.  "  Seamanship 
The  boring  of  artesian  wells  seemed  to  him  "  to  will,  I  fear,  in  future  naval  battles  no  longer  play 
be  the  true  solution  of  an  inland  sea.*'  The  the  conspicuous  part  it  has  done  in  times  past, 
flooding  of  the  Sahara  from  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  The  weather  gauge  will  belong  not  to  the  ablest 
^  was  as  visionary  and  impracticable  as  that  for  sailor,  but  to  tbel^t  engineer  and  fastest  vessel.** 
introducing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  H.  Anthropology, — Owing  to  the  absence  of 
west  coast  of  Africa.'*  How  civilization  had  the  president,  John  Evans,  his  address  was  read 
grown  along  the  African  coasts  until  the  destruc-  by  rrof.  F.  W.  Rudler.  It  treated  largely  of 
tion  of  Carthage,  which  he  regarded  as  "  a  heavy  the  present  condition  of  the  science  and  of  its 
blow  to  Mediterranean  commerce  .  .  .  because  development  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Of 
Rome  absorbed  wealth  and  did  not  produce,**  and  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  "the  evidence 
then  only  revived  under  the  Moors  and  culmi-  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race  has  been  sat- 
nated  in  the  ninth  century,  and  the  present  re-  isfactorily  established  for  Quarternary  times.'* 
Tival  of  advanced  civilization  under  the  French  Data  concerning  earlier  man  were  reviewed,  but 
rale,"  were  all  fully  described.  Once  more  this  the  speaker  said  "  that  the  present  verdict  as  to 
historic  sea  has  become  the  highway  of  nations ;  Tertiary  man  must  be  in  the  form  of  *•  not  prov- 
the  persistent  energy  and  genius  of  two  men  en.*  **  As  to  the  origin  and  home  of  the  Aryan 
have  revolutionized  navigation,  opening  new  and  man,  different  views  prevailed,  and  any  settle- 
boundless  fields  for  commerce,  and  it  is  hardly  ment  of  the  question  was  impossible,  although 
too  much  to  say  that  if  the  Mediterranean  is  to  by  means  of  linguistic  palaeontolo^  and  prehis- 
be  restored  to  its  old  position  of  importance,  if  toric  archeology  advances  were  being  made  that 
the  struggle  for  Africa  is  to  result  in  its  regen-  in  time  might  solve  the  problem.  He  spoke  of 
ention  as  happened  in  the  New  World,  if  the  dark  the  "  vastly  improved  means  of  comparison  and 
places  still  remaining  in  the  farther  East  are  to  study  that*  the  ethnologists  of  to-day  possess  as 
be  civilized,  it  will  1]«  in  a  great  measure  due  to  compared  with  those  of  twenty  years  ago,"  and 
Waghom  and  De  Lesseps,  who  developed  the  referred  to  the  "  ethnological  galleries  of  the  Brit- 
overhmd  route  and  created  the  Suez  Canal.  ish  Museum,**  which  he  contended  w^ould  "  bear 


protection,  he  said  that  after  his  visit  to  America  survey  of  the  tribes  and  castes  in  India,  the  ad- 

in  1875  he  decided  that "  if  an  American,  I  should  dress  was  brought  to  a  close  with  some  remarks 

unhesitatinely  vote  for  free  trade. .  . .  Since  that  on  the  dwarfs  found  by  Stanley  in  Africa.    An 

time  the  advantages  of  protection  in  America  elaborate  paper  giving  many  details  respecting 

have  steadily  diminished  and  those  of  free  trade  the  customs  of  the  tribes  of  British  Columbia 

Tou  XXX — 3  A 
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was  read  by  Horatio  Hale,  who  is  an  American  Science  and  Hygiene,  Dr.  J.  Ashburton  Thooias ; 

by  birth  and  ancestry,  although  a  resident  of  President  of   ^tion    I,  Literature  and  Fine 

Canada.  Arts,  J.  W.  Agnew;   F^^dent  of  Section  J, 

Popular  Features. — Two  general  lectures  Architecture  and  Engineering,  Prof.  Warren. 
were  delivered  before  the  association — one  on  The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  University  of 
"  Mimicry,"  by  E.  B.  Poulton,  and  the  other  on  Melbourne  were  pla^  at  the  disposal  of  the  as- 
**  Quartz  Fibers  and  their  Apolications,"  by  C.  sociation,  and  the  section  meetings  were  held  in 
Vernon  Boys.  Also  Prof.  John  Perry  gave  a  its  halls.  An  official  journal  of  the  proceedings 
lecture  on  "  Spinning  Tops."  Visits  were  paid  was  published  each  morning,  and  every  member 
during  the  week  to  places  of  interest,  incluaing  was  supplied  with  a  cop^  of  a  special  hand-book 
York,  Pontefract,  Sneffield,  Wakefield,  Walton,  oompilea  for  the  occasion  and  containing  the 
Bridlington,  Conisburgh  Castle,  Famley  Hall,  following  chapters :  **  History  of  Victoria,"  "  Ge- 
Harewood,  and  the  Ruskin  Museum  and  Meers-  ology  of  Melbourne,"  **  Aborigines  of  Victoria," 
brook  Park.  After  the  meeting  ten  excursions  "  ZoOlogy,  Vertebrate,"  **  ZoSlogy,  Invertebrata," 
were  provided  for  the  pleasure  of  the  members.  "  Entomology,"  **  Botany,"  "  Commerce  and 
Of  these,  that  to  Ripon  and  Fountains  Abbey,  Manufactures,"  and  ''  Climate."  The  Govern- 
and  that  to  Castle  Howard  and  Kirkham  Abbey  ment  of  Victoria  voted  £1,000  toward  defray- 
were  the  most  popular.  A  geological  party  visit-  in^  the  expenses  of  the  meeting,  and  the  enter- 
ed Ingleborougn,  where  they  were  shown  the  Great  teinments  provided  by  the  hospitality  of  citizens 
Craven  Fault,  Malham  Cave,  and  G<x)dale  Scar,  were  **  numerous  and  on  a  most  sumptuous 
The  remaining  excursions  were  to  Beverley  and  scale."  Short  afternoon  excursions  to  places  of 
Selby  Abbey ;  Skipton,  Bolton,  and  Ilkley ;  scientific  interest  were  arranged  for,  and  at  the 
Knaresborough,  Harrowgate,  and  Plumpton ;  close  of  the  meeting  longer  trips  under  special 
Ingleboroueh ;  Coxwold  Byland,  Rievaulx  Ab-  leaders  were  made  to  the  Australian  Alps,  the 
bevs,  and  Helmsley ;  and  York.  Black  Spur  and  Marysville,  Gippsland  Lakes, 

Next  Meeting. — At  a  gathering  of  the  Gen-  Femtree  Gully,  Ballarat,  and  Sandhurst.    The 

eral  Committee  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  meet-  roll  of  membership  includes  1,060  names,  and 

ing  in  1801  at  Cardiff,  beginning  on  Aug.  10,  and  600  members  were  in  attendance.    Upward  of 

the  meeting  in  1802  will  be  held  in  Edinburgh.  150  papers  were  read  before  the  sections. 
Dr.  William  Hugepns,  whose  scientific  reputation        PreMenticU  Addresses^ — Baron  von  Mueller, 

has  been  attainea  by  his  studies  of  the  applica-  who  has  made  a  reputation  for  himself  as  an  ex- 

tion  of  the  spectroscope  to  astronomy,  was  cnosen  plorer  in  the  earlv  history  of  the  colonies  and 

president,  and  Lord  Windsor  (Lord-Lieutenant  since  has  achieved  special  distinction  as  an  au- 

of  Glatnorganshire),  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Lord  thority  on  the  boteny  of  Australia,  addressed  the 

Rayleigh,  Lord  Tredegar,  Lonl  Aberdare,  Sir  J.  association  on  the  past  and  future  of  Austral a- 

T.  D.  Llewellyn,  Prof.  Michael  Forster,  and  Dr.  sian  science.    Of  the  other  addresses,  that  before 

A.  Geikie  were  elected  vice-presidents.  The  other  Section  A  by  Prof.  Threlfall  was  on  the  present 

ofilcers  chosen  were  Prof.  A.  W.  Williamson,  stete  of   electrical    knowledge.     Prof.  Kennie 

general  treasurer ;  Sir  Douglas  Galton  and  Ver-  spoke  before  Section  B  of  the  work  that  had  been 

non  Harcourt,  general  secretaries ;  and  George  done  in  the  investigations  of  the  chemistry  of 

Griffith,  assistant  general  secretary.    The  attend-  native  plants  and  minerals,  and  made  sugges- 

ance  at  the  meeting  was  good,  though  not  equal  tions  as  to  how  this  work  might  in  future  be  en- 

to  that  of  last  year.     Some  1,775  tickets  were  couraged  and  facilitated.     The  address  before 

sold,  and  the  receipts  were  £1,776,  out  of  which  Section  C  by  Prof.  Hutt^n  was  on  the  oscilla- 

£1,335  was  distributed  in  34  grants  to  scientific  tions  of  the  earth's  surface.    Prof.  Thomas  dis- 

men  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  various  cussed  before  Section  D  the  problems  awaiting 

investigations.  the  biologist  in  Australia  ana  the  local  deside- 

Australasian. — This  association  came  into  rata  in  scientific  education.  The  explorations 
existence  in  1888,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea  and  the  impor- 
Sydnev  in  August  of  that  year.  According  to  tance  to  the  colonies  of  Antarctic  exploration  as 
its  rules,  it  must  meet  in  turn  in  the  capital  well  as  the  geographical  work  now  in  progress 
cities  of  the  various  colonies,  and  the  second  in  other  parSi  of  the  colony  formed  the  subject 
meeting  was  held  in  Melbourne,  beginning  on  of  the  address  before  Section  E  by  W.  H,  Mis- 
Jan.  7,  and  was  continued  during  the  following  kins.  The  current  social  and  economic  prob- 
week.  It  is  the  rule  to  choose  the  vice-presidente  lems  of  the  colonies  were  discussed  by  R.  M. 
and  secretaries  from  the  colony  in  which  the  as-  Johnston  before  Section  F.  J.  Forrest's  address 
sociation  meets,  while  the  president  is  selected  before  Section  G  dealt  with  the  present  condi- 
from  elsewhere.  The  officers  of  the  meeting  tion  of  the  Australian  aboriginal  races.  Dr. 
were ;  President,  Baron  Sir  Ferdinand  von  Muel-  Thomas  discussed  the  sanitary  organizations  of 
ler.  General  Secretary,  Archibald  Liversidge ;  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  and  the  modes  of 
President  of  Section  A,  Astronomy,  Mathcma-  obtaining  and  interpreting  health  statistics  be- 
tics.  Physics,  and  Mechanics,  Prof.  Threlfall ;  fore  Section  I.  A  review  of  the  literature  and 
President  of  Section  B,  Chemistry  and  Mineral-  art  of  Australia  was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Agnew's 
ogy.  Prof.  E.  H.  Rennie;  President  of  Section  address  before  Section  I.  Prof.  Warren  spoke 
C,  Geology  and  Palreontologv,  Prof.  Hutton ;  before  Section  J  on  the  education  of  engineers 
Presiflent  of  Section  D,  Biologv,  Prof.  A.  P.  with  special  reference  to  the  local  conditions  and 
Thomas;   President  of  Section  X  Geography,  requirements. 

W.  H.  Miskin;   President  of  Section  P,  Eco-       Committee  Reports. — The  most  important 

nomic  and  Social  Science  and  Statistics,  R.  M.  of  the  committee  reports  was  that  on  the  census 

Johnston;  Presidentof  Section G,  Anthropology,  of  the  known  minerals  of  the  Australian  colo- 

J,  Forrest;   President  of  Section  H,  Sanitary  nies.     The  portions  dealing  with  New  South 
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Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  have  been  men  had  do  means  of  assisting  their  viAlon,  and 

finished,  while  the  parts  relating  to  Victoria  and  therefore  they  could  only  make  observations  of  the 

Tasmania  are  in  process  of  completion.    A  proj-  movemente  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    In  spite,  how- 

ect  for  establishing  and  endowing  a  central  bio-  f^«''»  of  the  simplicity  of  the  means  of  o&ervation, 

,  *.    I  wM.w"«"**6  «"**  «u«v»»  tiig  »  ^^"<^'«^  ^  .  the  work  of  Hipparohus,  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  Tycho 

logical  sUtion  at  Port  Jackson  was  started.    A  Brahe,  and  Kepler  contained  a  c;)nsi5erable  ambunt 

report  was  presented  on  the  Polynesian  races  and  ©f  information  with  respect  to  celestial  motions,  but 

Polynesian  bibliography.    New  special  commit-  nothing  was  known  of  the  constitution  of  the  bodies 

tees  were  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  observed.     With  the  refracting  telescope  of  Galileo 

the  subjects  of  wheat-rust,  the  manner  of  laying  *uid  Newton's  reflector,  astronomv  underwent  a  trans- 

out  towns,  the  preparation  of  geological  maps,  fonnation ;  the  sun  was  found  to  have  spote  md  faou- 

ihe  anangement^^ormuseums,  the  fIrtUizatiVn  {feit^^obS^^ •  "v^us'^w^^^^^^ 

of  figs,  Australian  tides,  and  the  present  state  ^ases  in  the  ^ame  manner  as  our  satelliti;  Jupitef's 

.of  knowledge  of  Australasian  oalaeontology ;  also  ^itg  and  satellites  were  seen ;  and  the  beauty  of  Sat- 

a  committee    was    appointed    to    formulate  a  urn  and  his  rings  revealed. 

sdieme  for  obtaining  practical  assistance  from  y^^^^  reference  to  the  theory  of  physics,  he 

the  various  colonial  governments  m  the  collec-  g^j^ . 

^"or'lJSS!^  **"■  'T'^^-^^'''^^^  Soologi-  Q^^j  .dy^oements  hare  also  teen  made  on  the 

cai,  or  Dioiogicfu.         .„,,,,.    /^,    .  .  r^,        i  purely  theoretical  side.    Ampere,  Poisson,  Fourier, 

The  next  meeting  wiU  be  held  in  Chnst  Church,  5iim,  Gauss,  Helmholtz,  Thomson,  and  Maxwell  have 

New  Zeahmd,  probably  in  January,  1891,  and  done  much  to  connect  electrioitv  with  mechanical 

Sir  James  Hector  has  been  elected  president  and  laws.    Again,  electro-magnetio  ana  optical  phenomena 

Prof.  Hutton,  of  Canterbury  College,  secretary,  obey  the  same  elementary  laws  and  appear  to  be  two 

It  was  aiso  decided  to  hold  tne  fourth  in  Hobart,  manifestations  of  the  movement  of  the  same  medium 

Tasmania,  so  that  the  association  wUl  not  again  "".S®*?*'^'''  ^^  ^?*^?^  problems  may  beaettled 

meet  on  the  mainland  for  three  years.       -  r'^^i^'ISrS  of  vf^f^ZISSf  ^H*  of  ^iS 

n ^.       rnu        •     a      al       "^       i                   m  experimental  point  of  view,  results  lull  oi  promise 

...'^    u"7™®.".^."®^"^"u*"?V*^  session  of  j^^^  already  been  obtahied;  the  velocity  of  light, 

the  rTencb  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  found  by  optical  methods,  has  also  been  detennmea 

Science  was  held  in  Limoges  during  Aug.  7  to  by  measures  purely  electncal,  and  recently  M.  Hertz 

14.    The  openinfi^  address  by  the  president,  Al-  has  aocomplisned  experimentally  the  identification  of 

fred  Comu,  who  is  professor  at  the  Polytechnic  electrical  discharges  with  light  waves.  ...  All  these 

School  in  Paris  and  chief  engineer  of  tlie  Min-  facts  show  that  as  our  knowledge  increases  the  dis- 

ing  Bureau,  was  on  "The  Part  Played  by  Phys-  ^S^^tl'^e^imKiKv?^^^ 

ics  in  the  Recent  Process  of  Science."    fhe  S^  ^h'o^iT'TaSiXand^^^ 

association  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  of  Li-  ^f  natural  laws;  but  the  eflforts  of  successive  genera- 

moges,  after  which  the  general  secretary  gave  a  tions  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  we  look  forward  to 

ruume  of  the  work  done  by  science  in  France  the  time  when  these  limits  will  be  effaced  and  all  the 

during  1889-'d0,  and  then  the  treasurer  made  branches  of  natural  philosophy  be  united  in  one  har- 

his  annual  report.  monious  whole. 

Presidenrs  Address.— Beginningwith  chem-  The  Treasurer's  Report.— M.  fimile  Galant 
istry,  Prof.  Comu  pointed  out  that  the  introduc-  reported  the  total  receipts  to  be  $18,424.60,  and 
tion  and  use  of  the  chemical  balance  by  Rich-  the  expenditures  $14,559.20,  while  the  capital 
ter,  Wenzel,  Dal  ton,  and  Lavoisier  led  to  the  has  reached  the  sum  of  $167,984.76.  Grants 
substitution  of  the  laws  of  multiple  and  equiva-  amounting  to  $2,580  were  made  to  scientists  en- 
lent  proportions  and  the  indestructibility  oi  mat-  gaged  in  prosecuting  original  investigations, 
ter  for  the  hypotheses  held  by  the  alchemists.  The  treasurer  congratulated  the  association  on 
After  referring  to  other  instruments,  he  said :  the  happy  condition  of  its  finances. 

The  hitroduction  of  the  spectroscope  into  the  chem-  Excursions.— Two  days  of  the  meetin|:  were 

ical  labonitorv  for  purposes  of  analysis  by  Bunsen  especially  set  apart  for  excursions.    The  vicinity 

sod  Kircfaboif  mar^  an  important  epoch  in  the  his-  of  Limoges  was  thoroughly  explored,  and  the 

torr  of  chemistry.    This  instrument  has  been  en-  industrial  institutions  and  technical  works  vis- 

titfW  created  by  the  labors  of  phvsicists,  the  priym  ^^^^    Besides  these,  an   interesting  feature  of 

ttM^innir^^kiS^s^^^^^^  the  -^^^?y^rc'^^,zz'%^^^^ 

Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  demonstStod  the  power  of  their  g/^at  physicist  Gay-Lussac  which  took  place  on 
method  of  analysis  by  the  discoveiy  ot  rubidium  and  Aug.  11.  Jules  Roche,  the  Minister  of  tom- 
<a»iuin ;  in  fiict,  it  is  only  neceasarv  to  observe  an  merce,  presided  on  that  occasion,  and  an  address 
unknown  line  in  the  spectrum  of  a  substance  to  estab-  reviewing  the  life  and  work  of  Gay-Lussac  was 
Ush  the  existence  of  a  new  element.  delivered  by  P.  P.  Deh^rain,  one  of  the  vice- 
Continuing  his  discussion  of  other  apparatus  presidents  of  the  association, 
by  means  of  which  great  advances  have  been  ASTRONOMY,  PROGRESS  OF,  IN  1890. 
made  in  the  science  of  physics,  he  concluded  Since  the  close  of  the  astronomical  record  for 
that  portion  of  his  address  with :  **  It  appears,  1889,  the  labors  of  astronomers  have  been  at- 
therefore,  that  each  time  chemistry  has  borrowed  tended  with  more  than  the  usual  satisfactory  re- 
from  physics  some  new  method  it  has  entered  suits,  Numerousdiscoveries,  some  of  them  highly 
into  a  prolific  field  of  investigation,  conceptions  important,  have  been  made,  a  synopsis  of  which 
have  been  extended  and  given  a  more  precise  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages,  covering 
meaning,  and  chemical  knowledge  advanced  in  the  year  ending  with  October,  1890. 
A  manner  proportional  to  the  powet  of  the  United  States  Eclipse  Expedition.— To  ob- 
*dopted  methods."  Then,  turning  to  the  other  serve  the  total  eclipse  oi  the  sun  on  Dec.  22, 1889, 
sciences,  he  said :  the  Government  equipped  an  expedition  on  a 
The  other  natural  sciences  have  benefited  In  the  scale  of  magnitude  vouchsafed  to  no  previous 
*«">«  way.    Up  to  the  seventeenth  century  astrono-  one  undertaken  by  any  Government.    But,  un- 
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fortunately,  as  has  often  happened,  clouds  at  the  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  May  2, 1890.  The  explosion  oo- 
moment  of  totality  thwarted  all  efforts  to  in-  curi-ed  eleven  miles  north  of  Forest  City,  Iowa, 
crease  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  8un*s  immedi-  and  the  fragments  were  scattered  over  the  county 
ate  surroundings.  Secretary  Tracy,  of  the  Navy  of  Winneb^o.  The  largest  piece  weighed  104 
Department,  placed  the  entire  management  of  the  pounds.  A  stone  from  tiiis  meteor,  weighing  06 
affair  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  David  P.  Todd,  Di-  pounds,  fell  in  the  same  county,  on  a  farm  owned 
rector  of  the  observatory  of  Amherst  College,  and  by  John  Goddovei,  but  Wks  found  by  Peter  Hug- 
several  astronomers  and  scientists  made  up  the  land,  who  sold  it  to  Prof.  Newton  II.  Winchell. 
personnel  of  the  expedition.  The  steamship  The  owner  of  the  farm  sued  for  possession  of  the 
**  Pensacola ''  was  detailed  to  transport  the  party  meteorite,  and  the  lower  court  decided  in  the 
and  instruments  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  75  farmer's  favor,  but  the  case  has  been  appealed, 
miles  south  of  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  The  station  It  is  of  the  stone  variety,  and  analysis  shows  it 
selected  was  on  a  bald  bluff  150  yards  from  the  to  contain  silica,  iron,  aluminum,  lime,  and  mag- 
beach.  The  novel  and  ingenious  manner  in  which  nesium.  Another  stone-fall  took  place  in  Wash- 
the  instruments  were  mounted  and  automatically  ington  County,  Kansas,  on  June  25,  1890,  at 
manipulated  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  astron-  12.45  p.  m.  This  also  was  of  the  stone  class.  It 
omer  in  charge.  An  equatorial  stand  on  a  large  fell  in  Farmington  Township,  on  a  farm  owned 
scale  (English  style  of  mounting)  was  constructed  by  Lydia  V.  Kelsey,  but  rented  by  J.  H.  January, 
on  which  were  mounted  neany  all  the  instru-  who,  at  the  time,  as  he  says,  was  under  a  wagon 
ments.  A  split  polar  axis  eleven  feet  long  was  making  repairs,  but  came  out  at  the  sound  of  the 
made  of  six-inch  wrought-iron  tubes  placed  two  approaching  meteor ;  he  had  hardly  piined  an 
feet  apart  and  firmly  fixed  on  cast-iron  supports,  erect  position  when  the  stone  struck  the  ground 
On  the  polar  axis  were  arranged  two  mirrors  and  a  few  rods  distant,  throwing  up  the  earth  to  & 
twenty-three  telescopes  including  a  finder  or  height  of  40  feet,  and  outwara  a  distance  of 
directing  telescope  of  7i  inches  aperture  with  a  about  25  feet,  and  imbedded  itself  to  a  depth  of 
high-power  eve-piece  for  the  correct  pointing  of  4  feet,  from  which,  three  hours  later,  he  un- 
all.  As  the  latitude  of  the  station  was  but  10"  earthed  it,  and,  though  so  short  a  time  had 
south  of  the  equator,  the  polar  axis  was  nearly  elapsed  since  its  fall,  it  was  cold.  A  lady,  also, 
horizontal,  which  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  who  was  near,  testified  to  having  seen  it  strike 
this  unique  system  of  mounting.  This  axis  and  the  ground.  Either  from  unequal  expansion  by 
the  instruments  were  moved  by  a  substantial  heat  or  by  concussion  with  the  hard  substratum 
driving-clock.  These  plans  covered  a  wide  range  that  arrested  its  motion,  the  stone  was  found  to 
of  work,  but  were  frustrated  by  a  single  cloud,  bo  cracked.  It  was  not  a  fragment,  as  is  often 
Just  before  the  first  and  after  the  fourth  con-  found,  but  an  entire  meteor.  Its  weight  was  148 
tacts  eighty  photographs  were  taken  for  the  pounds.  If,  as  is  alleged,  the  noise  of  its  flight 
purpose  of  testing  tne  working  of  the  numerous  was  heard  before  the  stone  struck  the  earth,  we 
automatic  devices,  and  between  the  first  and  are  confronted  with  the  marvelous  statement 
second  contacts  thirty  pictures  of  the  partially  that  a  stone  may  fall  from  space  and  yet  reach 
eclipsed  sun  were  secured.  the  earth  with  a  velocity  less  tiian  that  of  sound. 

Lick  Observatory  Expedition.  Through  the  which  is  an  impossibility.    From  this  case  also  a^ 

liberalityof  Col.  Charles  F.  Crocker, Prof.  Edward  curious  legal  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  own- 

S.  Ilolden,  Director  of  Lick  Observatory,  was  ership  of  aSrolites  falling  on  land  owned  by  one 

enabled  to  send  Profs.  Burnham  and  Schaeberle,  person  and  leased  by  another,  and  the  decision 

of  his  staff,  to  Cayenne,  French  Guiana,  South  of  the  courts  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

America,  for  the  observation  of  the  same  eclipse.  ,  The  origin  of  the  stones  falling  from  the  sky. 

These  gentlemen  were  there  joined  by  Charles  though  much  discussed,  is  still  re^ardwl  as  one 

Rockwell,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  he  using  a  reflect-  of  the  profound  mysteries  with  which  astronomy 

or  while   they   used    two   refractors.     Clouds  abounds.    That  there  is  no  connection  between 

with  rain  prevented  the  first  contact  from  being  acrolitic  stones  and  shooting  stars  is  generally 

seen ;  but  when  the  sun  was  about  two  thirds  agreed.    During  the  extraordinary  star  showers 

covered  by  the  advancing  moon,  the  sky  sudden-  of  1799, 1833, 1866,  1867,  and  1872,  not  a  stone 

ly  cleared.    Each  of  the  three  observers  secured  was  known  to  reach  the  earth.    Shooting  stars 

four  negatives  during  the  total  phase.    Of  these  appear  to  be  of  cometary  origin,  while  aerolites 

plates  Prof.  Holden   sajrs,  **  They  are  success-  seem  more  likely  to  be  planetoidal.    The  scien- 

lul  and  of  sulllcient  number."  tific  and  secular  journals,  during  the  year,  have 

Englisli  Eclipse   Party. — This    expedition  announced  the  usual  number  of  bright  meteors 

located  on  Isle  de  Salut,  22  miles  northward  and  bolides,  but  they  do  not  possess  suflicient 

from  Cayenne,  but  its  success  was  imbittered  by  interest  to  warrant  their  insertion  here, 
the  death  of  Father  Perry,  its  chief,  who  fell  a        Double    Stars.  —  In    the    "  Astronomischo 

victim  to  a  prevailing  disease,  dying  the  day  Nachrichten,"  Nos.  2,929,  2,930,  for  1889,  Mr. 

after  the  eclipse.    The  photographs  made  by  him  Burnham,  of  Lick  Observatorv,  published  a  list 

were  carried  to  England,  and  there  developed  of  54  double  stars  discovered  with  the  36-inch 

and  found  to  possess  great  value  regarding  the  refractor,  together  with  measurements  of  nearly 

sun's  corona.    Capt.  Abney,  who  manipulated  50  previously  catalogued.    Several  are  new  com- 

them,  says,    "  From  a  cursory  examination   I  ponents  of  well-known  pairs  (thus  making  them 

should  say  that  the  corona  close  to  the  limb  of  triple),  ajid  they  are  generally  distinguished  for 

the  sun  is  about  200  times  brighter  than  the  their  closeness  or  excessive  faintne^s.    In  Xo. 

corona  half  a  diameter  away."  2,950  of  the  same  journal  he  has  given  a  table 

Meteors. — A  remarkable  meteor,  from  which  of  61  new  pairs  and  measures  of  77  others.    The 

issued  a  shower  of  stones,  passed  over  the  States  grand  tota-l  of  his  16  published  lists  is  1,154. 

of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  between  five  and  six  They  were  discovered  with  telescopes  of  6, 12» 
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15^,  181,  and  36  inches  respectively.    A  large  from  observations  made  from  1877  to  1886,  un- 

majority  were  detected  with  the  D-inch.    His  der  the  direction  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  W. 

catalogues  include  Beta  Cancri,  Beta  and  Mu  H.  M.  Christie,  has  been  issued.    It  is  valuable 

Draconis,  and  Alpha,  Theta,  and  78  Urs»  Ma-  for  the  working  astronomer.    A  list  of  10,792 

joris.    With  a  power  of  8,300  diameters  on  the  stars,  including  those  down  to  the  tenth  magni- 

36-inch  telescope  no  duplicity  nor  elongation,  as  tude,  observed  between  1857  and  1878,  has  been 

he  had  formerly  suspected,  was  apparent  in  Beta  recently  published  by  the  Brussels  Observatory. 

Ononis ;  neither  was  any  companion  seen  nearer  Vol.  Xl  of  the  Argentine  National  Observa- 

to  the  pole  star  than  the  well-known  one,  not-  tory,  being  a  separate  annual  catalogue,  already 

withstanding  the  oft-reiterated  published  state-  combined  in  the  gigantic  catalogue,  Vol.  XIV, 

ments  that  one  or  more  had  been  seen  with  tele-  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  has  lately  been  issued.    Two 

scopes  of  3-inch  aperture.    He  expresses   the  more  numbers,  under  the  supervisorship  of  his 

opinion  that,  even  at  periastron,  the  companion  successor,  Dr.  J.  M.  Thome,  which  will  complete 

of  Sirius  will  not  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  the  series,  are  to  be  published.     The  second 

36-inch  telescope.  Melbourne  General  Cattdogue,  of  1,211  stars,  has 

Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  of  the  new  Dearborn  Ob-  just  appeared.    They  are  mostly  southern  stars. 

servatory  at  Evanston,  111.,  has  published  in  the  Baron  von  Engelhardt  has  recently  sent  out 

same  periodical,  Nos.  2,977  and  2,978,  a  second  from  his  private  observatory  at  Dresden,  Ger- 

catalogue  of  94  new  and  difficult  pairs,  the  dis-  many,  a  book  of  272  pages,  devoted  to  observa- 

tances  of  48  of  them  ranging  from  0*25'  to  0*5'.  tions  of  asteroids,  comets,  double  stars,  and  the 

Nebnlft. — No  notice  of  newly  discovered  nebu-  nebuls.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  taken 

he  has  been  given  in  these  annual  reports  since  up  by  a  catalogue  of  203  nebulae,  which  he  has 

1887,  when  the  publication  of  the  sixth  list  of  micrometrically  examined.    It  is  the  most  con- 

100  each    discovered   at  Warner  Observatory,  cisely  arranged  catalogue  ever  issued  from  any 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  chronicled.    Since  then,  observatory, 

its  director  has  made  public,  in  the  "  Astrono-  Solar  Parallax. — Prof.  William  Harkness, 
mische  Nachrichten,"  nis  seventh,  eighth,  and  member  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  Commission,  to 
ninth  catalogues  of  100  each.  The  majority  of  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  determining  the 
these  bodies  are  of  unimagined  faintness  and' be-  solar  parallax  from  the  photographs  taken  with 
yond  the  ken  of  most  telescopes,  and  of  eyes  not  the  horizontal  photo-heliograph  of  about  40-foot 
trained  for  the  work.  Since  the  days  of  the  focus  during  tne  transit  of  Venus  in  1882,  re- 
Herschels,  the  principal  astronomers  who  have  ports  to  Captain  R.  L.  Phythian,  Superintendent 
kept  up  this  quest  so  auspiciously  begun  by  Sir  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  as  fol- 
WiUiam,  have  been  D* Arrest,  Stephan,  Rosse,  lows:  " From  position  angles  measured  on  1,426 
Stone,  Marth,  and  Swift.  Nearly  8,000  are  now  photographs,  parallax  =  8*772"  ±  0*0496.  From 
catalogu^  and  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  distances  measured  on  1,475,  parallax  =  8*847"  ± 
10,000  will  soon  be  known  visually,  while  a  0*0122.  Weighted  mean,  both  from  position- 
vastly  greater  number  will  be  revealed  pho-  angles  and  distances,  parallax  =  8*842"  ±  0*0188. 
tographically.  Already  the  camera  has  shown  With  a  parallax  =  8*842"  ±  0*0188,  and  with 
<^nite  a  number  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Lick  or  3,968*296  miles  for  the  equatorial  radius  of  the 
tne  Rosse  telescope.  At  Leande^  McCormick  earth,  the  mean  distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
Observatory,  Virginia,  Prof,  Stone  has  discovered  sun  is  92,455.000  miles,  with  a  probable  error  of 
several  hundred,  mostly  south  of  the  equator,  only  123,400  miles.'*  Speaking  generally,  there- 
Prof.  Barnard  has  found  150,  and  at  the  Lick  fore,  one  can  not  be  far  wrong  in  calling  the 
Observatory,  with  the  12-inch  glass,  he  detected  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  92,500,000  miles, 
five  in  a  field  the  size  of  the  moon.  A  few  months  with  a  light  interval  of  498  seconds  =  8"  18». 
ago  Mr.  Burn  ham,  of  Lick  Observatory,  disco  v-  Telescopes. — The  28-inch  refractor,  only  28- 
ered  with  the  36-inch  telescope  eighteen  nebula?  in  foot  focus,  for  Greenwich  Observatory,  being 
a  space  only  about  one  eighth  the  apparent  size  made  bv  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  has  been  delayed  in 
of  the  moon.  They  are  very  faint  and  exceed-  its  finishing  in  order  to  expedite  the  completion 
ingly  small,  and  if  seen  at  all  with  other  tele-  of  the  13-inch  photographic  telescopes  for  pho- 
scopes  would  be  mistaken  for  small  stars.  The  tographing  the  heavens,  but  is  well  advanced, 
approximate  mean  place  of  the  group  is  right  and  will  soon  be  mounted  on  the  same  pier  on 
ascension  18**  38",  declination  north  56°  20'.  In  which  the  12f-inch  telescope  has  for  many  years 
the  search  for  these  objects,  a  comet  is  occasion-  done  service  at  this  observatory.  Alvan  Clark's 
ally  discovered,  as  was  the  case  in  November  last  Sons  have  closed  the  contract  for  the  mammoth 
when  a  comet,  which  proved  to  be  of  short  period,  object-glass  of  the  telescope  destined  for  the 
was  found  by  Dr.  Swift,  of  Warner  Observatory.  University  of  Southern  California,  whose  ob- 

Star  Cataloffues.— Carleton  College  Observa-  servatory  is  to  be  on  the  summit  of  Wilson's 

tory,  Northfield,  Minn.,  has  recently  issued,  as  Peak,  at  a  height  of  6,250  feet,  13  miles  north  of 

Vol.  I  of  its  publications,  a  catalogue  of  644  Los  Angeles.    The  disks,  41-J  inches  in  diameter, 

comparison  stars   observed  with    the   Repsold  have  both  been  received  from  M.  Mantois.  of 

Mendian  Circle  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Wilson  during  Paris,  and  the  work  of  grinding  begun.    The 

1887-'89.    The  Washburn  Observatory,  Madison,  completed  lens  will  have  a  diameter  of  40  inches. 

Wis.,  has  lately  sent    out  its  Vol.  VI,   Parts  and  will  weigh  about  400  pounds.   Although  the 

I  and  II.    Part  II  is  devoted  to  observations  of  objective  is  to  be  4  inches  larger  than  the  Lick 

double  stars  by  Prof.  George  C.  Comstock.    It  glass,  the  focal  length  will  be  the  same — 56  feet, 

gives  the  results  of  the  remeasurements  of  all  It  would  seem  that  in  this  telescope  will  be 

doable  stars  discovered  there  by  Burnham  and  reached  the  limit  where  the  gain  of  light  by  the 

others.     The   Greenwich    Ten- Year    Catalogue  augmentation  of  size  must  be  nearly  or  quite 

of  4,059  stars  for  the  epoch  of  1880,  deduced  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  by  absorption  in 
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passing  through  the  increased  thickness.    Two  ester,  N.  Y.,  bv  Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  on  Nov.  16. 

years  will  probably  be  required  for  the  grinding,  From  its  small  inclination,  it  was  immediately 

polishing,  and  final  testing  of  this  huge  lens.  suspected  to  be  a  periodic — a  fact  confirmed  by 

Dr.  E.  H.  Williams,  of  rhiladelphia,  has  gen-  computation  from  subsequent  olraervations.  The 
erously  given  $15,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  re-  subjoined  elliptic  elements,  computed  by  Karl 
fracting  telescope  of  16  inches  aperture  for  the  Zelber,  differ  but  little  from  tnose  made  by 
observatory  of  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  others:  Time  of  perihelion  passage,  Nov.  29*66411 
Minn.  The  objective  is  being  made  by  J.  A.  Berlin  mean  time;  longitude  of  perihelion,  40" 
Brashear,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  the  equatorial  65'  52*8";  longitude  of  node,  331'  26'  40-1" ;  in- 
mounting  by  Warner  &  Swasey,  of  Cleveland,  clination,  lO"*  3'  21*1";  perihelion  distance,  1*19; 
Ohio,  who  two  years  ago  constructed  a  steel  period,  6*91  years. 

dome  for  that  oteervatory.  This  firm  has  con-  It  is  probably  the  faintest  of  all  the  periodic 
tracts  for  the  construction  of  two  steel  domes  comets,  D'Arrest's  not  excepted, 
for  the  new  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  Comet  g  1889  was  discovered  by  M.  Borelly 
D.  C,  one  of  45  and  the  other  of  26^  feet  di-  at  Marseilles,  France,  on  Dec.  12.  Though  it 
ameter.  The  18i-inch  telescope  and  other  astro-  was  faint  at  discovery,  its  brightness  increased 
nomical  instruments  formerly  belonging  to  the  to  23*52  on  Jan.  24, 18^0,  or  to  more  than  twenty- 
Chicago  Astronomical  Society  have  been  removed  three  and  a  half  times  its  brilliancy  at  discovery, 
to  the  Evanston  University,  and  a  new  observa-  Its  motion  was  rapidly  south,  and  it  was  soon 
tory  has  been  built  on  its  grounds  at  a  cost  of  lost  to  view  from  northern  observatories.  The 
$75,000,  a  gift  of  James  B.  Hobbs,  Esq.  Prof,  following  elements  were  computed  by  A.  Ber^ 
G.  W.  Hough  is  director.  berich :  Time  of  perihelion  passage,  1890,  Jan. 

The  University  of  Denver  has  received  from  26*5143  Berlin  mean  time ;  node  to  perihelion, 

the  Hon.  H.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  that  city,  the  200'  1*52' ;  longitude  of  node,  8'  17*82* ;  indina- 

gift  of  an  observatory,  with  generous  equipment,  tion,  56"  43*43' ;  perihelion  distance,  0*26926. 
costing  (buildings  and    instruments)    $50,000.        Comet  a  1890  was  found   by  Prof.   W.   R. 

The  dome  of  the  observatory  is  of  iron,  and  is  Brooks,  Director  of  Smith  Observatory,  Geneva, 

built  on  the  Hough  system.    .The  object-glass,  N.  Y.,  on  March  19.    It  was  faint  when  discov- 

20  inches  in  diameter  and  adaptable  to  photogra-  ered,  but  in  June  had  attained  a  brightness  five 

phy,  is  by  Alvan  Clark's  Sons,  and  its  mounting  and  a  half  times  that  of  March  19.    At  this 

Dv  Fauth  &  Co.     Its  director  is  Herbert  A.  writing  (Oct.  1)  its  brightness  =  0*55,  and  it  is 

Howe,  So.  D.  running  well  with  the  ephemeris  computed  from 

William  Smith,  of  (Jeneva,  N.  Y.,  has  built  a  the  following  elements  by  Prof.  0.  C.  Wendell, 
commodious  observatory,  and  also  a  dwelling  for  of  Harvard  College  Observatory :  Time,  1890, 
its  director,  in  the  outskirts  of  that  village.  The  June  1*15896,  Greenwich  mean  time ;  longitude 
former  is  furnished  with  a  lOJ-inch  refractor,  of  perihelion,  29"  2'  15*5" ;  from  node  to  peri- 
transit  circle,  sidereal  and  mean  time  clocks,  and  hehon,  320"  18'  55*6" ;  inclination,  120"  80'  5d*5"  ; 
a  Brashear  spectroscope.  The  construction  of  perihelion  distance,  1*9091. 
the  steel  dome  and  the  mountings  of  the  tele-  Comet  h  1890  was  discovered,  on  July  19,  by 
scope  and  transit  circle  were  by  Warner  &  M.  Coffgia,  of  Marseilles  Observatory,  France. 
Swasey.  William  R.  Brooks,  the  discoverer  of  Though  telescopic,  it  must  have  been  rather 
many  comets,  is  its  director.  bright  at  its  penhelion  passage,  as  it  was  of  fair 

Many  smaller  telescopes,  which  a  few  years  briUiancy  at  discovery,  out  grew  fainter  so  rap- 
ago  would  have  been  considered  lai'ge,  are  being  idly  that  in  twenty  days  it  had  diminished  one 
constructed  in  the  manufactories  of  the  five  half.  The  elements  of  its  orbit,  as  computed  by 
principal  telescope  makers  of  the  world,  viz.,  the  F.  Bidschof,  are :  Perihelion  passage,  1890,  July 
Clarks,  Brashear,  Grubb,  Calver,  and  Cook.  8*730,  Berlin  mean  time;  from  node  to  perihelion. 

Telescopes  for  Photography.— Prof.  Bam-  85"  58-5' ;  longitude  of  node,  14"  25*6^ ;  inclina- 
ard,  of  Lick  Observatory,  in  a  fetter  to  the  Royal  tion,  63"  14*6'  jperihelion  distance,  0*7661. 
Astronomical  Society,  published  in  the  March  Comet  c  1890  owes  its  discovery  to  William 
numberof  the"Notic*es,'^says:"Thephotographic  F.  Denning,  of  Bristol,  England,  on  July  23.  It 
telescopes  now  being  made,  except  the  Bruce  was  both  faint  and  small,  with  motion  almost 
telescope,  will  give  us  but  little  information  exactly  south.  Gradually  increasing  in  bright- 
about  the  structure  of  the  Milky  Way,  as  the  ness,  it  reached  2*21  on  Sept.  2.  These  are  its 
field  of  view  will  be  too  small  to  show  the  cloud  elements,  according  to  Berberich :  Time  of  peri- 
forms.    What  is  wanted  is  a  photogra-^- '^^''"*  \^^\i^^  ^^^^^r.^  iQon  G^r.f  oa-oaqq  -d^.i; 

of  the  Milky  Way  made  with  a  short- 
trait  lens  of  the  largest  attainable  ape 

that  will  cover  at  least  100  square  degi ._,.      _  -  ^ 

writer  has  received  from  him  two  photographs        Comet  a  1890  was  discovered  on  Oct.  6   by 

of  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  and  two  of  Barnard  in  right  ascension  1^  13"  30«,  declina- 

the  Milky  Way,  the  former  showing  64,000  stars,  tion  26"  7'  30".   Subsequent  observations  proved 

the  latter  stars  innumerable,  and  its  cloud  forms  it  to  be  D*Arrest's  periodic  comet,  which   as- 

perfectly  and  beautifully  delineated,  the  work  of  tronomers  for  several  months  had  been  search- 

a  camera  bearing  a  6-inch  objective.      These  ing  for.  ,  .««       , 

cloud  forms  are  wonderfully  true  to  nature,  and        Denning  s  periodic  comet  of  1881,  which  was 

this  is  the  first  time  they  have  been  truly  revealed  expected  to  return  to  perihelion  during  the  early 

by  photography  or  by  any  other  method.  months  of  1890,  was  not  found.    Search  for  it 

Comets.— Since  the  last  report  the  following-  was  almost  useless,  as  the  geocentric  positions 

named  comets  have  been  discovered :  Comet  /  of  both  the  comet  and  the  sun  were  so  nearly 

1889  was  detected  at  Warner  Observatory,  Roch-  alike  that  when  near  enough  to  have  been  other- 
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wise  risible  the  comet  was  constantlv  immersed  realm  of  the  wildest  speculation  as  to  the  num- 
in  the  sun*s  rays.    No  doubt  is  felt  about  its  pe-  ber  of  these  bodies  in  tne  solar  system. 
riodicity^  though  it  has  been  observed  at  only  Synchronical  BeTolutlon  and  Rotation  of 
one  return.     At  its  next  appearance,  in  1899,  it  the  Planet  Mercury. — Signor  Schiaparelli,  of 
will  be  better  placed  for  observation.  Milan  Observatory,  Italy,  has  given  astronomers 
The  following  periodic  comets  were  expected  a  surprise  somewhat  akin  to  the  discovery  of 
at  perihelia  in  1890,  but  up  to  Oct.  1  not  one  of  Neptune  and  of  the  satellites  of  Mars.    He  an- 
the  three  has  been  founa :  Barnard's  1884  II,  nounces,  as  the  result  of  a  discussion  of  one  hun- 
Brorsen's  of  1846,  and  Coggia's  of  1873.    The  dred  and  fifty  drawings  of  Mercury,  covering 
elements  of  the  first  of  these  strongly  resemble  seven  vears  of  observation,  that  that  planet  com- 
those  of  De  Vico's  comet  of  1844  I,  and  also  pletes  but  one  rotation  during  a  revolution  around 
those  of  Finlay's  comet  1886  VII.     Brorsen's  the  sun,  exactly  as  the  moon  rotates  on  her  axis 
was  diligently  sought  by  many  astronomers  with  once  while  she  revolves  round  the  earth.     He 
large  tdesoopes,  but  without  success.    It  was  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Mercury  completes 
seen  in  1846,  1857.  1868,  1873,  and  1879,  but  a  rotation  on  iu  axis  in  87,969  days,  which  is  the 
eluded  observation  in  1851, 1862, 1884,  and  1889.  exact  time  of  his  period  of  revolution  around  the 
At  its  recent  return  it  was  well  situated  for  ob-  sun.    If  his  deductions  be  true,  it  follows  that 
serration.      Coggia's,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  Mercurial  hemisphere  is  constantly  bathed 
identical  with  Pons*s  comet  of  Feb.  ^,  1818,  was  in  sunlight,  while  the  other  is  enveloped  in  per- 
not  searched  for.    It  has  not  been  seen  since  petual  darkness.    Observations  of  this  planet  are 
1873,  though  a  period  of  five  and  a  half  years  always  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  and  must 
has  been  assign^  to  it  always  be  made  under  difficulties,  because  he  is 
Barnard's  comet  e  1888  =  Comet  I  1889,  is  ever  in  direct  sunlight  or  in  strong  twilight  ^in 
at  this  writing  still  visible  as  an  exceedingly  the  latter  case  at  a  low  altitude),  and  hence  tne 
faint  and  small  object,  even  with  the  Lick  glass  conclusions  of  this  distinguished  astronomer  re- 
of  a  yard  in  diameter.    It  was  first  found  on  Quire  strong  confirmation  from  other  observers. 
Sept.  2,  1888,  and  has,  therefore,  a  visibility  of  Were  his  assumption  true,  it  does  not  follow 
more  than  two  years'  duration,  the  longest  of  that  an  exact  half  of  the  planet  is  forever  devoid 
any  comet  on  record.  of  sunlight,  as,  owing  to  his  small  size  compared 
Identity  of  Periodic  Comets. — In  the  ^  As-  with  that  of  the  sun  and  also  to  his  nearness  to 
tronomische  Nachrichten,'*  No.  2,964,  M.  Schul-  that  luminary,  there  will  be  exposed  to  his  direct 
hof,  of  Paris,  has  an  instructive  paper  entitled  beams  in  excess  of  one  half  of  his  surface  a  belt 
**  Notes  on  Some  Comets  of  Short  reriod."    It  nearly  twenty  miles  in  width  entirelv  around  the 
discusses  the  probable  identity  of  several  pairs  planet,  whose  breadth  must  be  still  further  in- 
of  periodic  comets  of  short  period,  and  also  the  creased  by  refraction  from  an  undoubtedly  ex- 
possible  identity  of  several,  as  Finlay  1886  VII  isting  atmosphere,  and  (because  of  the  great 
and  De  Vico  1884,  Denning  1881  V  and  Pigott  eccentricity  of  his  orbit)  by  greatly  extended 
1783,  Blanpain  1819  and  Grischaw  1743  I,  Cog-  librations,  and  from  these,  and  perhaps  other 
gia  1873  VlI  and  Pons  1818  I,  and  others.    Prof,  causes,  it  may  be  that  not  much  over  one  fourth 
SethC. Chandler, in '^Oould'sAstronomicalJour-  of  the  planet  is  in  unending  darkness.-   The 
naU"  Nos.  204  and  205,  has  proved  to  the  satis-  same  astronomer  claims  to  possess  evidence  to 
faction  of  a  majority  of  astronomers  that  Comet  warrant  the  declaration  that  Venus  also  rotates 
V,  18^  (Brooks)  is  identical  with  the  long-lost  on  her  axis  but  once  during  a  revolution  around 
Lexell  comet  of  1770 ;  but  M.  Schulhof  regards  the  sun,  or  in  224*7  days. 
as  more  probable  the  identity  of  the  Lexell  comet  Oxygen  in  the  San.— Since  the  invention  of 
with  Comet  1886  VII  (Pinlay's).    When  it  is  re-  the  spectroscope,  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the 
membered  that  the  orbit  of  Lexeirs  comet,  by  sun  has  been  denied  bv  many  spectroscopists, 
its  near  approach  to  Jupiter  in  1767,  was  changed  while  others  have  testified  to  having  obtained 
from  a  parabola  to  an  ellipse  with  a  short  peri-  unmistakable  evidences  of  it.    By  a  series  of  ob- 
belion  oistance,  thus  renaering  it  visible,  and  servations  of  the  spectrum  of  an  electric  light 
that  in  1770  it  was  again  perturbed  and  made  placed  on  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris,  as  examined 
invisible  by  a  still  closer  approach  to  that  planet,  irom  his  observatorv  at  Meudon,  M.  Jansen  has 
which  caused  an  increase  of  perihelion  distance,  confirmed  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  his  ob- 
and,  also,  that  Jupiter  has  several  times  exerted  servations  made  in  1888,  that  the  supnosed  oxv- 
his  powerful  attraction  in  changing  its  orbit,  gen  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  due  wholly 
the  question  rises  whether  there  are  none  among  to  the  influence  of  our  own  atmosphere.    This, 
the  large  number  of  known  comets  of  short  pe-  if  true,  is  of  great  importance ;  for  while  more 
riod  identical  with  this  lost  one.  than  half  of  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  con- 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  of  all  the  short-pe-  sists  of  oxygen,  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  this 
riod  comets,  or  even  a  tithe  of  them,  are  or  ever  should  be  entirely  absent  from  the  sun  in  which 
will  be  known  to  astronomers.    The  facts  of  the  twentv  or  more  other  telluric  elements  exist,  as 
division  of    Biela's  comet   into  two  perfectly  proved  by  spectrum  analysis.    Its  absence  from 
formed  comets  which  for  at  least  six  and  a  half  that  body  affords  a  strong  argument  against  the 
jrears  maintained  their  cometary  character  and  theory  of   the  earth's  having  originally  been 
mdi vidua] ity,  the  separation  of  the  great  comet  evolved  from  the  sun. 

of  1^,  the  recent  division  and  subdivision  of  Snn-Spots.— In  1889  the  sun  was  free  from 

Brooks's  comet  of  1889,  and,  furthermore,  the  spots  for  211  days,  the  longest  spotless  period 

remembrance  that  this  process  has  been  going  being  from  Oct.  28  to  Dec.  11.    Tnere  were  also 

on  since  the  solar  system  has  existed,  filling  it  eight  others  of  more  than  two  weeks'  duration, 

with  subdivided  comets  too  faint  to  be  detected  The  mean  daily  area,  however,  for  the  latter  half 

fay  any  known  optical  means,  carry  us  into  a  of  the  year  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  for  the 
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earlier  half.  While  the  mean  distance  of  spots 
from  the  equator  was  5''*46  in  the  first  six  months, 
it  was  14°-72  for  the  last  six.  A  combination  of 
these  two  facts  indicates  the  middle  of  the  year 
1889  as  a  well-defined  date  of  sun-spot  minimum. 
Asteroids. — The  annexed  table  shows  the  new 
asteroids  of  the  year : 


Ifambcr. 


Dftto. 


DheoTi 


Feb.  24,1890... 
March  10,  \HJO. 


2vS8 

289 

290.  !!!!.'!!.'!..*. '     March  23, 1600. 

291 

292 

298 

294 

295 

296 

297 


April  2d,  181)0.. 

April  2A,  1890. 

MaySO,  1S90. 

July  l^  1^90 . 

Aug.  17, 1890. 

Aug.  19, 1890. 

Sept  9, 1890.. 

298 Sept.  9,  1JJ90.. 

299 Oct«,1890.. 


Luther. 

(Iharloia. 

PalUa. 

PaHaa. 

PftUaa. 

Charloia. 

l^harlob. 

Pallaa. 

Charliils. 

Charloia. 

Charloia. 

Pallaa. 


No.  283  has  been  named  Clorinde;  286,  Idea; 
287,  Nephthys ;  and  288,  Giauke. 

Mars. — At  the  opposition  of  Mars  in  1890 
his  altitude  was  so  low  for  northern  observation 
as  to  render  abortive  every  effort  to  improve  our 
knowledge  of  this  planet.  In  another  respect  it 
was  also  unfavorable,  viz.,  the  earth's  aphelion 
and  Mars's  perihelion  were  not  coincident  with 
his  opposition.  The  duplication  of  his  canals, 
put  forward  so  confidently  by  their  alleged  dis- 
coverer. Schiaparelli,  was  not  visible  with  the  36- 
inch  refractor  of  Lick  Observatory,  nor  with  other 
laree  telescopes,  and  their  existence  is  not  gen- 
erally credited  among  astronomers.  At  Mount 
Wilson,  where  the  great  observatory  for  the  40- 
inch  lens  is  to  be  erected,  seven  photographs  of 
the  planet  were  taken  on  April  9  between  22^ 
66"*  and  23'*  41"  Greenwich  mean  time;  and 
seven  more  on  April  10,  between  23^  20"  and  23^ 
32°*,  the  same  face  of  the  planet  being  presented 
to  the  earth  in  both  cases.  Distinct  and  identi- 
fiable spots  and  markings  are  shown  in  all  the 
fourteen  pictures,  but  on  those  of  the  latter  date 
a  considerable  accession  to  the  white  spot  sur- 
rounding the  south  pole  is  shown.  It  is,  says  Prof. 
W.  U.  Pickering,  in  Payne's  **  Sidereal  Messen- 
ger "  for  June.  1890,  surprisingly  large,  amount- 
ing to  about  25,000,000  sc^uare  miles.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  the  duplication  of  the  planet's 
canals  havinc;  been  seen  on  any  of  the  plates. 

Saturn.— ^rhe  unique  observation  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  satellite  Japetus  by  the  shadows  of  the 
globe,  the  crape  ring,  and  the  bright  ring  of  Sat- 
urn was  made  with  the  12-inch  telescope  of  Lick 
Observatory  by  Barnard  on  Nov,  1,  1889.  The 
phenomenon  was  expected,  and  he  was  prepared 
for  the  work,  with,  fortunately,  a  clear  sky.  The 
satellite  was  first  seen  to  emerge  from  the  shadow 
of  the  globe,  pass  into  the  semi-shadow  of  the 
crape  ring,  and  finally  disappear  in  the  shadow 
of  the  inner  bright  ring,  when  approaching  day- 
light prevented  further  observation.  The  dimi- 
nution of  brightness  of  the  satellite  while  in 
the  shadow  of  the  crape  or  gauze  ring  was  easily 
apparent,  and  confirmed  the  lattcr's  translu- 
ccncy,  which  fact  has  long  been  received.  But 
the  shadow  of  the  bright  ring  was  as  dense  as 
any  opaque  body  could  cast,  as  much  so,  indeed, 
as  was  that  of  the  planet  itself,  and  this  tends  to 
disprove  the  theory  that  it  is  made  up  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  satellites.    And  the  fact  that 


both  edges  of  both  the  bright  rings  are  as  dean 
cut  and  as  sharply  defined  as  the  limb  of  the 
planet  is  another  argument  against  the  satellite 
nypothesis.  Mr.  Lockyer  claims  to  have  ob- 
tained some  photographic  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  Saturn, 
but  Dr.  Uuggins  saw  no  lines  save  those  given 
by  ordinary  sunlight 

Jupiter  and  his  Satellites.— The  great 
red  spot,  floating,  probably,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Jupiter,  which  for  a  dozen  years  has  been 
under  observation,  is  still  visible,  though  from 
the  planet's  low  altitude  at  this  year's  opposition, 
it  is  an  extremely  difficult  object  even  with  the 
largest  telescopes.  Spots  of  several  varieties — 
pale-red,  white,  and  black — appear  on  his  disk. 
Kecently  a  black  one  has  made  its  appearance  on 
his  southern  eauatorial  belt,  which,  like  the 
*' great  red  spot,  has  a  motion  of  translation  in 
such  direction  and  at  such  rate  that  one  has  oc- 
culted the  other.  A.  Stanley  Williams,  who  has 
directed  attention  to  this  interesting  phenom- 
enon, calculates  that  the  black  spot,  ii  it  remains 
visible  and  progresses  uniformly,  will  be  in  con- 
junction witn  the  following  (east)  end  of  the  red 
spot  on  July  29,  with  the  center  on  Aug.  28,  and 
with  the  preceding  (west)  end  on  Sept.  27,  thus 
reauiring  two  months  to  pass  over  or  under  the 
rea  spot. 

Two  of  his  satellites — ^the  third  occasionally, 
the  fourth  very  rarely — traverse  Jupiter's  disk  as 
black  objects.  A  striking  instance,  observed  at 
the  Warner  Observatory,  occurred  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  21, 1890,  when  the  third  satellite  and 
its  shadow  were  both  on  his  disk  simultaneously, 
the  satellite  being,  if  possible,  more  densely 
black  than  its  shadow.  It  usually  traverses  as 
an  object  with  brightness  so  nearly  equal  that  of 
the  planet  as  to  be  hardly  discernible.  No  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been 
^iven,  as  tlie  sun  shines  alike  on  both  disks,  and, 
if  the  reflective  powers  of  both  planet  and  satel- 
lite are  the  same,  as  they  generally  seem  to  be, 
the  satellite  while  on  the  planet's  disk  ought  not 
to  be  visible  except  when  superimposed  on  one 
of  his  belts. 

Zodiacal  Light—In  No.  2,970  of  the  "As- 
tronomische  Nachrichten,"  Prof.  Arthur  Searle, 
of  Harvard  College  Observatory,  has  a  paper  on 
this  theme,  it  being  a  summary  of  what  is  to 
appear  in  ejrtenso  in  Vol.  XIX,'  Part  II,  of  the 
"Annals"  of  the  observatory.  It  contains  the 
records  of  this  phenomenon  for  the  past  fifty 
vears.  The  three  main  topics  to  which  attention 
is  called  are :  1,  the  permanence  of  the  ordinary 
western  zodiacal  light ;  2,  the  normal  distribution 
of  light  in  the  Zodiac  and  its  vicinity,  which 
evidently  affects  all  observations  of  the  fainter 
portions  at  greater  elongation ;  3,  the  phenom- 
enon of  a  feeble  maximum  of  light  in  opposition 
to  the  sun,  commonly  known  as  the  Gegensehein, 
A  daily  record  kept  since  1877  shows  that  the 
zodiacal  light  nmst  be  considered  as  a  permanent 
phenomenon,  subject  to  only  slight  variations 
apart  from  atmospheric  causes.  This  concurs 
with  the  writer's  conclusions,  resulting  from 
many  years  of  observation,  that  the  oft-repeated 
statement  of  wavy  motion  seen  in  the  zodiacal 
light  is  without  foundation.  The  same  applies 
also  to  the  flickering  motion,  similar  to  the 
**  merry  dancers  "  in  the  Aurora  Borealis,  imag- 
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ined  in  the  tails  of  comets.  Prof.  Searle  inclines  7*6.  He  also  has  deduced  the  provisional  ele- 
lo  the  belief  that  the  li^ht  is  sometimes  variable,  ments  of  the  orbit  of  Delta  Cygni,  and  makes  its 
but  asserts  that  the  delicacy  of  the  work  requires  period  376*059  years,  its  peri-astral  passage  A.  D. 
independent  observation  by  different  astrono-  1914,  and  its  present  distance  2*39".  For  the 
mers  made  simultaneously,  under  like  atmos-  binary  Gamma  Corome  Australis,  £.  B.  Powell 
pheric  conditions,  and  kept  up  for  several  years,  has  calculated  an  orbit,  and  finds  a  period  of 
Of  the  Qegen8cheiny  of  which  a  comparatively  93338  years ;  peri-astral  passage  A. D.  1885,  '122 ; 
large  number  of  observations  have  been  obtainea,  distance,  2*034",  with  an  annual  retrograde  mo- 
he  says;  **  All  are  confessedly  uncertain."  Though  tion  =  3**  51'  25". 

the  writer  has  never  seen  the  Gegensehein  at  the  Astro  -  Photography.  —  A  beautiful  photo- 
Warner  Observatory,  yet  he  enjoyed  at  the  Lick,  graph  of  Jupiter  was  taken  on  July  12, 1890,  by 
inJanuary,  1889,  several  unmistakable  views  of  it.  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickerinc^at  his  temporary  mount- 
It  appeared  as  a  circular  luminous  patch  of  ex-  ain  observatory  on  Wilson's  Peak,  California, 
treme  faintness,  about  5°  or  6°  in  diameter,  ex-  Its  scale  is  rgooioooof  ^^  1*65" =1  millimetre 
actly  opposite  the  sun,  having  a  daily  progresisive  ma^ified  (at  29  cm.  distance)  450  times.  The 
motion  e^ual  to  the  sun's  apparent  motion  in  13-inch  telescope  was  used.  The  exposure,  only 
the  ecliptic.  87  seconds  lon^,  shows  his  system  of  belts  with 

The  San^s  Motion. — "Gould's  Astronomical  surprising  distmctness.    At  the  same  place,  on 

Journal "  has  an   instructive    paper   by  Prof.  Feb.  7, 1890,  the  planet  Saturn  was  exposed  for 

Lewis  Boss,   Director  of   Dudley  Observatory,  6"  16%  scale  luuTj'jinnr*  ^r  0*84" =1  millimetre 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  proper  motions  of  295  magnified  770  times.    Both  bright  rings  and  the 

stars  and  his  conclusions  therefrom  regarding  division  between  them,  also  the  dark  ring  and 

the  direction  of  the  sun's  motion  in  space.    Of  the  equatorial  belts,  are  plainly  visible.    A  re- 

aU  this  number  of  stars,  only  49  have  oeen  pre-  markable  photograph  of  what  he  calls  "an  inky 

viouslv  used  by  others  in  a  similar  investigation,  black  hole  "  in  the  Milky  Way  (coi^l  sack)  has 

and,  therefore,  his  determinations  are  independ-  been  made  by  Prof.  Barnard  at  Lick  Observa- 

ent  of  the  results  obtained  by  others.    The  stars  tory.    This  study  is  in  Sagittarius  right  ascen- 

were  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  mag-  sion  17^  56",  declination  south  28^    Much  of 

nitude,  the  mean  magnitude  of  the  first  group  its  inky  blackne^  is  undoubtedly  due  to  con- 

6*6,  and  of  the  second  8*6.    He  found  the  mean  trast  with    its   surrounding  which    are  very 

maximum  motion  of  the  sun,  as  viewed  from  the  bright  from  the  mingled  light  of  many  thou- 

mean  distance  of  both  groups  of  stars,  to  be  sands  of  telescopic  stfU's.    The  16-inch  objective 

13*06"  in  one  hundred  years  toward  a  point  nearly  of  the  Warner  Observatory  shows  but  five  stars 

5'  north  of  west  of  Alpha  Lyrae,  right  ascension  in  it,  four  of  these  needing  closest  scrutiny,  vet 

280*,  declination  -i-  40  .    Sir  William  Herschel's  the  photograph  shows  myriads  of  stars,  very  few 

point  was  260**  84'  +  26**  17'.    The  mean  place  of  which  are  visible  in  the  great  36-inch  tele- 

of  four  determinations  by  Argelander,  Luhn-  scope.    The  exposure  was  continued  for  3'*  7'». 

dahl,  Struve,  and  Galloway  is  right  ascension  The  instrument  employed  was  not  a  telescope, 

258**  +  28*  7'.    These  results  are  not  in  very  but  a  portrait  camera,  the  lens  having  an  aper- 

near  accord,  yet,  considering  the  intricate  nat-  ture  of  5*9  inches.    It  was  mounted  temporarily 

ure  of  the  problem,  the  agreement  is,  perhaps,  on  a  rough  wooden  box  and  strapped  to  tne  tube 

a«  close  as  could  be  expected.    It  is  undoubtealj  of  the  6f-inch  equatorial  telescope,  which  latter 

true  that  the  apparent  motion  of  these  stars  is  was  used  simply  as  a  pointer.  Though  driven  by 

partly  due  to  a  relative  motion  of  our  sun,  and,  clock-work,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  exactly  di- 

of  course,  of  the  entire  solar  system  toward  the  rected  on  a  star  by  slow-motion  hand-rolls,  one 

point  named,  at  the  rate  of  10  or  15  miles  a  sec-  moving  it  when  so  re<}uired  in  right  ascension, 

ond ;  but  whether  this  latter  movement  is  curvi-  the  oUier  in  declination.    These  vacuities  are 

linear  or  rectilinear,  posterity,  ages  hence,  must  thickly  interspersed  along  the  3Iilky  Way,  and 

determine.                               '  Barnard's  system  of  photography  will  probably 

Orbits  of  Binary  Stars.—Mr.  Gore,  of  Eng-  reveal  countless  stars  in  them  all.    In  observing 

land,  has  recently  published  an  orbit  of  Sirius,  this  hole  or  cavity  Sir  William  Herschel  pro- 

and  finds  a  period  of  58*5  years,  and  that,  with  claimed  that  he  had  sounded  the  depths  of  the 

Guylden's  parallax  (=0*193"),  the  sum  of  the  Milky  Way  with  his  great  telescope,  and  had 

masses  of  the  star  and  its  companion  is  26*25  penetrated  to  the  dark,  starless  regions  beyond, 

times  that  of  our  sun,  and  the  mean  distance  W.  E.  Wilson,  of  Ireland,   has    invented   a 

of  the  components  from  each  other  44*5  times  method  of  recording  transits  by  photography, 

that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  or  about  one  and  whereby  personal  errors  are  eliminated.    A  sen- 

a  half  times  the  solar  distance  of  the  planet  sitized  plate  is  olaced  in  the  focus  of  a  transit 

Xeptune.    The  same  astronomer  announces  that,  instrument,  and  if  a  star  traverse  it  uninterrupt- 

from  recent  measures,  the  binary  star  Stnive  228,  edly,  a  continuous  black  line  will  be  found  on 

has  describ^  about  120*  of  its  apparent  orbit    the  development  of  the  plate,  thus-; ; 

since  its  discovery  in  1829.    A  computation  of  but  if  an  up-and-down  motion  be  given  it  by  the 

its  orbit  gives  a  period  of  88*73  years,  and  its  electric  clock,  the  result  is  a  broken  line  of  this 

time  of  peri-astrad  passage  as  A.  D.  1906.    Its    sort ,  each  break  being  equal  to 

present  aistance  is  almost  exactly  one  second,  a  sidereal  second.  With  only  a  rough  apparatus 
out  at  peri-astron  the  components  will  probably  the  inventor  found  the  recorded  time  of  transit 
be  separated  by  less  than  0*2".  It  is  a  very  in-  correct  to  within  one  fourth  of  a  second, 
teresting  binary,  which  in  a  few  years  but  few  Andromeda  Nebula. — Isaac  Roberts  has  pub- 
telescopes  will  be  able  to  divide.  Its  position  is  lished  in  *'  Himmel  und  Erde,"  and  reproduced 
right  ascension  2>»  6«  59*,  declination  -I-  46**  58*4'.  in  the  "Sidereal  Messenger"  for  January,  1800, 
Tne  magnitudes  of  the  components  are  6*7  and  a  magnificent  photograph  of  the  nebula  in  An- 
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dromeda.  Of  course  it  is  tnie  to  nature;  but 
when  compared  with  drawings  made  at  the  tele- 
Ecope,  it  exhibits  scarcely  a  recoKnizable  feature. 
The  center  of  the  nebula,  which  is  very  much 
elongated,  is  surrounded  with  two  rings  some- 
what resembling  those  of  Saturn :  and  we  now 
know  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  dark  channels 
runninjj  through  it  ftrst  noticed  by  Bond.  These 
arc  the  dark  spaces  between  the   rings,  visible 


onlj  photographically.  The  nebula  proper,  the 
rings,  the  spaces  between,  and  its  surroundings 
are  dotted  with  thousands  of  stars,  as  the  en- 
graving clearly  shows,  though,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, it  is  designed  to  show  details  of  the  nebula 
itself  rather  than  the  stars  in  it*  neighborhood, 
which  would  have  required  a  much  more  pro- 
longed exposure.  Prof.  Barnard  ha.««Iso  succesii- 
fully  photographed  this  nebula,  or  rather  its  sur- 
roundings, as  the  over-exposure  (4^  18-)  ta  attain 


the  stars  in  its  vicinity  marred  the  main  feature 
of  the  nebula  proper. 

OrlOD  Nebul*. — The  photographic  extent  of 
this  nebula  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  in  the 
heaven*,  and  much  interest  attaches  to  it  there- 
from. In  the  fine  phato^ph  of  it  made  by  Hr. 
Common,  of  England,  it  appears  in  many  re- 
spects as  Tisuallv  seen  with  the  telescope.  As 
his  design  was  to  pboto^ph  the  nebula  and  not 
Its  vicinage,  the  exposure 
was  limited.  The  pho- 
tograph of  this  nebula  bj 
Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering  at 
Wilson's  Peak,  which  in- 
cludes the  surrounding 
regions,  reveals  strcama 
of  nebulous  matter  as- 
tonishing in  extent.  He 
says  ("Sidereal  Messen- 
ger," January,  1890) : 
"  We  have  rooently  oon- 
itiderabl^  extended  the 
nebulosity  about  Theta 
by  giving  longer  expos- 
ures and  using  a  quicker 
lens.  The  connection 
with  e  is  now  well 
marked,  while  the  Ipng 
nebulous  streak  extend- 
ing southward  from  Zota 
is  broadened  and  joins  e 
upon  thu  other  side,  eon- 
nocting  the  sword-handle 
with  the  belt  This  ex- 
tension is  of  much  greater 
area  than  the  other  two 
nebulffi  combined.  Its 
northern  portion  as  far 
as  8°  Sty  south  declension 
is  fairly  conspicuous,  and 
makes  an  excellent  t«st 
object,  not  of  the  inetru- 
ment  or  the  steadiness, 
but  of  the  clearness  of  the 
air  and  the  blackness  of 
the  sky.  Owing  to  recent 
advances  in  stellar  pho- 
tography, this  matter  of 
sky  illumination  haa  as- 
sumed considerable  im- 
portance, and  it  is  very 
rloubtful  i(  any  of  the 
fainter  nebulous  exten- 
sions here  described  can 
be  photographed  at  any 
observatory  located  in  or 
near  a  large  city.  This 
IS  due,  undoubtedly  in 
part  to  the  gas,  but  chiefly 
to  the  elpctric  jig-hts 
which  illuminate  the 
alight  atmospheno  haze  and  aqueous  vapor  A 
large  spiral  nebula,  which  starts  from  between 
Omega  and  Psi,  is  seen  on  the  plate,  passing  four 
degrees  north  of  Zeta,  extending  to  Beta,  thence 
north  to  Eta,  with  an  outside  stream  lying  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  preceding  Beta  about  four 
degrees.  Another  stream,  Iving  nearly  east  and 
west,  precedes  EU  about  tlie'same  amount  This 
nebula  is  about  15'  in  length  by  nearly  the  oame 
breadth,  and  surrounds  a  cluster  of  bright  stars. 
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inclnding:  the  belt  and  sword-handle.    This  im-  these  obserrations  by  astronomers,  for  they  m- 

mense  nebula  is  shown  by  three  different  expos-  disputably  prove  that  some  of  the  so-called  stars 

ures,  and  is  very  distin9tly  marked."     This  ex-  are  not  stars  at  all,  but  nebul©  greatly  condensed, 

traordinary  photograph  was  made  with  a  portrait  which  in  future  aeons  will  arrive  at  the  state  of 

lens  of  26  inches  aperture  and  8*6  inches  focus,  ordinary  stars  or  suns,  when  the  lines  in  their 

with  an  exposure  of  three  hours.  spectra  will  turn  from  bright  to  dark.   Mr.  Espin 

Briffht  Lines  in  Stellar  Spectra.— As  a  publishes  in  "  Astronomische  Nachrichten,"  No. 

role,  the  stars  g:ive  spectra  crossed  by  dark  lines,  2,963,  a  list  of  forty-three  stars  like  those  men- 

the  same  that  our  sun  exhibits,  but  there  are  a  tioned  above.     It  is  a  continuation  of  former 

few  exceptions.     As  spectroscopic  investigation  lists,  and  begins  with  the  tabular  number  387. 

is  extended  the  number  giving  orieht  lines  will  The  variable  star  discovered  in  1888  by  Prof, 

no  doubt  be  largely  increased.    Following  are  a  Paul,  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washmgton, 

few  notable  examples,  mostly  variables :  Gamma  D.  C,  proves  to  be  the  shortest-period  variable 

Csssiopeiae,  R  Andromeda,  Beta  Lyne,  17  Cygni,  yet  discovered.    It  varies  from  6  to  7*8  magni- 

Eta  Argus,  R  £[ydra,  Chi  Cygni,  Theta  Muscsb,  tude,  going  through  all  its  changes,  according  to 

Phi  Persei  and  Delta,  and  Mu  Centauri.    At  the  Mr.  Chandler,  in  tne  astonishingly  short  time  of 

Dun  Echt  Observatory,  Scotland,  70  bright  lines  3»»  20".    The  star's-  place  for  1875'0  is  right  as- 

were  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  71  Cygni  and  287  cension  9^  26«»  50«,  declination  —  28*  4*7',  and  it 

in  that  of  Beta  Lyrse.    The  planetary  nebulas  is  known  as  12  Antli®. 

show  by  their  spectra  that  they  are  closely  allied  Astro-Spectro  PbotograpbT. — One  of  the 
to  stars  with  bright  lines.  most  unexpected  and  wonderful  disclosures  of 
Draper  Memorial  Fand. — The  fourth  an-  the  spectroscope  and  photography  is  the  peri- 
nnal  report  of  the  photographic  study  of  stellar  odic  doubling  of  the  lines  in  the  spectra  of  Zeta 
spectra  at  Harvard  College  Observatory,  by  the  Urs®  Majons,  Beta  Auriga,  h  Ophiuchi,  and 
aid  of  the  lienrv  Draper  Memorial  fund,  deals  Alpha  Virginis.  In  plates  taken  at  Harvard 
with  subjects  of  absorbing  interest  to  astrono-  College  Observatory  on  March  29,  May  17,  and 
mers.  An  expedition,  directed  by  Messrs.  S.  J.  Aug.  27  and  28, 1889,  the  K  line  in  Zeta  Ursad 
and  M.  H.  Bailey,  erected  the  Bache  telescope  (Mizar,  or  the  second  from  the  end  of  the  handle 
on  a  mountain  6,500  feet  high  in  Peru,  South  of  the  Great  Dipper)  is  clearly  seen  double. 
America.  The  weather,  for  the  first  six  months.  Sometimes  the  line  would  appear  distinctly 
was  satisfactory,  and  about  1,800  photoCTaphs  double,  then  unmistakably  single,  and,  again,  as 
were  obtained  of  different  portions  of  the  sky  a  hazy  line.  A  close  scrutiny  of  all  the  plates 
south  of  25**  of  south  declination^  using  expos-  showed  that  the  line  is  double  at  intervals  of  fifty- 
ures  of  ten  minutes.  Two  sets  of  plates  were  two  days,  beginning  March  27, 1887,  and  that  for 
taken,  the  center  in  one  coinciding  with  the  several  days  before  and  after  these  periods  it^  is 
comers  of  the  other,  thus  causing  every  star  to  hazy.  This  line  of  the  star,  being  of  less  width 
appear  on  at  least  two  plates.  Excellent  views  than  the  hydrogen  lines,  is  better  adapted  for 
were  obtained  of  the  more  remarkable  southern  the  detection  of  duplicity.  Through  common 
objects,  as  the  nebula  surrounding  Eta  Argus,  telescopes  this  star  is  an  interesting  double,  but 
the  trifid  nebula,  the  cluster  Omega  Ceptauri,  the  inference  from  this  periodical  duplication  is 
Xf  Doradus,  and  Kappa  Crucis.  At  the  begin-  that  it  is  triplex,  the  nearest  com{>onent  being 
ning  of  the'  rainy  season  the  site  was  abandoned,  so  close  as  to  require  for  its  discovery  telescopic 
the  work  to  be  located  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Draper  magnification  far  beyond  that  which  tne  capacity 
has  provided  another  telescope  for  Harvard  of  the  most  powerful  glass  will  furnish,  or  the 
College,  replacing  that  sent  to  Peru,  for  the  pho-  atmosphere  allow.  The  brothers  Pickering  are 
tographing  of  objects  whose  stellar  spectra  are  of  opinion  that  each  component  is  equal  to  the 
too  faint  to  be  studied  with  other  instruments,  other  in  mass  and  intrinsic  brightness,  and  that 
particularly  those  of  the  fourth  type,  although  the  period  of  revolution  is  about  one  hundred 
the  stars  are  red.  The  number  of  photographs  and  four  days.  If  the  latter  assumption  is  true, 
taken  by  the  Bache  telescope  is  4,595  ;  with  the  the  distance  between  their  centers  can  not  be 
Draper  11-inch,  2,510;  with  the  Draper  8-inch,  greatly  more  nor  greatly  less  than  that  of  the 
713 ;  and  with  the  15-inch,  65 ;  making  a  total  planet  Mercury  from  the  sun.  The  distance  be- 
ef 7,883.  tween  the  components  of  Beta  Auriga  appears 
Tarlable  Stars.  —  These  bodies,  as  a  rule,  much  less,  as  it  completes  a  revolution  in  four 
give  peculiar  spectra,  and  occasionally  one  is  days,  the  line  being  doubled  every  two  days,  cor- 
loand  whose  variability  has  not  been  previously  responding  to  a  distance  between  their  centers 
known,  but  which  yields  a  spectrum  oelonging  of  only  8,000,000  miles,  and  an  orbital  velocity 
to  one  of  the  four  types  into  which  they  are  of  150  miles  a  second.  *•  So  enormous  are  their 
classified.  A  recent  examination  of  one  of  the  motions,"  says  Prof.  Pickering,  "  that  the  change 
Harvard  College  negatives  led  to  the  discovery  in  the  spectrum  is  sometimes  perceptible  on 
that  the  Durehmusterung  star  +  48°'29^  gives  a  successive  plates,  and  is  very  marked  in  the 
spectrum  of  bright  lines  resembling  Omicron  course  of  an  evening." 

Ceti  and    other    long-period  variables.     Nova  Each  star,  say  of  Beta  Auriga,  gives  a  certain 

Ononis,  discovered  in  1885  by  Mr.  Gore,  now  number  of  lines,  one  being  the  K  fine,  but  if  the 

known  as  U.  Ononis,  yields  a  bright-line  spec-  star  be  not  in  motion  in  the  line  of  sight  this  K 

tram,  and  is  a  variable  of  long  penod,  changing  line  of  each    component  star  will  be  so  close 

in  179^  days  from  5^  to  12(  magnitude.     Its  as  to  be  inseparable  spectro-photographically, 

place  is  right  ascension  6^  48™  17*,  declination  though  it  might  appear  hazy;  but  if  tne  plane 

north,  20*  9^  18'.    On  March  26, 1890,  Rev.  T.  of  their  orbits  be  coincident,  or  nearly  So,  with 

£.  Espin  observed  bright  lines  in  both  Theta  1  our  line  of  sight,  and,  while  revolving  round  the 

and  2  Ononis.     Great  importance  is  attached  to  center  of  gravity  of  the  system,  one  shall  be 
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moving  toward  and  the  other  from  us,  the  K  plane  parallel  to  our  line  of  sight  and  a  central 

line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  former  will  be  dis-  transit,  he  derives  the  foUowinj?  elements  for  the 

placed  toward  the  violet,  and  in  the  latter  in  system:  Diameter  of  Algol,  1,074,100' miles;  di- 

the  direction  of  the  red,  thus  causing  the  line  ameter  of  its  companion, 840,000  miles;  distance 

on  the  plate  to  be  seen  double.    Of  course,  in  of  centers,  8,269,000  miles ;  velocity  of  Algol  per 

part  of  their  orbital  revolutions  (at  their  con-  second,  27  miles ;  velocitv  of  its  companion  per 

junctions)  the  two  stars  will  be  moving  laterally  second,  66  miles ;  translation  of  Algol  system 

and  the  line  will  appear  single,  but  at  elonga-  toward  sun  per  second,  25  miles ;  mass  of  Al- 

tions  when  moving  toward  or  from  us  will  be  gol  sun  =  1  =  } ;  mass  of  its  companion  sun 

seen  double.    It  is  this  which  causes  the  peri-  =1=^, 

odical  doubling  of  the  lines,  and  proves  that.        Dark  Slat's. — From  what  has  been  said,  the 

though  telescopically  single,  the  star  is  spectro-  following  three  conclusions  are  deducible :  (d)  If 

photographicallv  double.  a  bright  star  give  a  system  of  lines  neither  double 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  waves  of  nor  hazy,  though  showing  periodic  spectral  dis- 
light  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  are  placement,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  a  double,  with 
more  numerous  and  shorter,  and  more  refrang^-  one  component  bright  and  the  other  dark,  the 
ble,  than  those  at  the  red  end.  It  follows,  former  producing  the  spectrum  and  the  latter 
therefore,  that  if  a  luminous  body  is  approach-  causing  it  alternately  to  approach  and  recede 
ing  us  more  waves  will  be  crowded  into  a  given  from  the  earth  by  the  revolution  of  each  around 
space,  and  they  will  be  shorter  than  if  it  is  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  system,  in  a  plane 
rest,  and  all  the  lines  in  its  spectrum  will  be  that  passes  throue^h  the  eartli  or,  at  least,  not 
slightly  moved  toward  the  violet ;  while,  on  the  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight,  (b)  Should  a 
contrary,  if  it  be  moving  from  us,  the  waves  will  star  be  periodically  displaced  and  also  darkened, 
be  longer  and  fewer,  and  the  lines  will  be  dis-  it  shows  that  the  dark  companion  st«r  transits 
placed  toward  the  red.  An  ingenious  application  the  bright  one,  and  it  would  be  classed  as  a  va- 
of  this  principle  to  determine  the  penod  of  the  riable  like  Algol  and  many  others  of  that  type, 
sun's  rotation,  has  been  often  and  successfully  (e)  If  a  line  from  the  spectrum  of  a  star  be  peri- 
tried,  confirmatory  of  the  assumed  correctness  odicallydoubled,  it  follows  that  both  components 
of  the  period  assigned  by  observation  of  his  are  bright  and  produce  the  same  spectrum.  Prof, 
spots.  The  two  poles  of  the  sun,  by  virtue  of  Vogel  does  not  regard  the  companion  of  Algol 
the  sun's  rotation,  have  no  motion  whatever  as  absolutely  dark,  though  from  want  of  in- 
toward  or  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  lines  trinsic  brightness  it  is  incapable  of  producing  a 
in  the  polar  spectra  ought  not  to  show  any  dis-  spectrum  which,  were  its  albedo  i^  of  that  of 
placement,  ana  do  not.    If  the  spectroscope  be  Algol,  it  would  do. 

pointed  to  the  east  limb  of  the  sun  which  is  Alpha  Yirginifl  (Spica)  appears  as  a  photo- 
approaching  us,  all  the  lines  (save,  of  course,  the  spectrographic.  variable  of  short  period,  the  com- 
air  lines)  will  be  displaced  toward  the  violet  end  panion  being  a  dark  star  or,  at  least,  one  too 
of  the  spectrum.  If  it  be  turned  toward  the  faint  to  form  a  visible  spectrum.  Therefore,  the 
west  limb,  which  by  rotation  is  moving  from  the  only  inference  of  its  duplicity  is  the  periodic  va- 
earth,  all  the  solar  lines  from  that  region  will  riation  of  brilliancy  and  the  movement  of  the 
show  displacement  toward  the  red.  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  bright  star  only,  in- 

Prof.  tJames  E.  Keeler,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  stead  of  opposite  separations  of  the  lines  in  each 
has  determined  the  rate  of  motion  of  several  star,  as  in  tne  case  of  Zeta  Ursa?,  etc.  The  period 
planetary  nebul®  in  our  line  of  si^ht.  The  of  Spica  is  about  four  davs,  with  an  orbital  ve- 
brightest  nebular  line,  the  origin  of  which  is  un-  locity  of  56  miles  a  second, 
known,  was  used  for  comparison.  Of  the  ten  Benefactions. — Miss  C.  W.  Bruce,  of  New 
examined,  two  are  approaching  the  earth,  17*2  Tork,  who  recently  gave  $50,000  to  Harvard 
and  31*0,  and  two  receaing  16*8  and  38*4  miles  a  College  Observatory  for  the  purchase  and  main- 
second  respectively.  These  deductions  are  con-  tenance  of  a  photographic  telescope,  has  given 
sidered  by  astronomers  of  great  importance.  $6,000  additional  for  the  promotion  of  original 
His  paper  is  published  in  No.  11  of  the  publica-  astronomical  research,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
tions  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific.  Prof.  Pickering  for  disbursement,  who  is  to  be- 

Orbit  of  Algol. — Astronomers  have  long  en-  stow  it,  in  sums  not  exceeding  $500,  upon  such 

tertained  the  opinion  that  the  variation  in  the  applicants,  individuals  or  institutions,  as  have 

brightness  of  Algol  is  due  to  periodic  transits  of  met  certain  required  conditions.    The  late  Prof, 

a  dark  companion  across,  or  partly  across,  the  Elias  Loomis  bequeathed  more  than  $300,000  in 

face  of  the  bright  star  as  seen  from  the  earth,  trust  to  Yale  University,  which,- at  the  death  of 

Prof.  Vogel,  of  the  Potsdam  Observatory,  Prus-  his  two  sons,  will  be  conveyed  to  that  institution, 
sia,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Pickering,        Prizes  and  Honors. — I'he  Janssen  prize  was 

who  thought  its  orbit  might  be  determined  by  bestowed  bv  the  French  Academy  upon  Norman 

photo-spectroscopic  observation,  made  six  pho-  Lockver.    ^he  Donohoe  comet  medal  No.  1  was 

to^raphs  of  the  spectrum  of  Algol,  three  before  awarded  to  William  R.  Brooks,  for  the  discovery 

minimum  periods  and  three  after,  there  being  an  of  comet  I  1890.    The  Council  of  the  Royal 

interval  of  several  months  between  them.    The  Astronomical  Society  of  England  awarded  no 

three  taken  before  minimum  show  the  lines  de-  medal  in  1889.     The  last   official    documents 

cidedly  displaced  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spec-  signed  by  Dom  Pedro,  ex-Emperor  of  Brazil, 

trum,  while  the  others  are  moved  in  the  direction  were  those  conferring  on  Admiral  Mouchez  and 

of  the  violet.    Prom  careful  measurements  of  the  M.  M.  Janssen  and  Perrotin  the  grade  of  officer 

plates  he  makes  the  motion  and  recession  of  the  of  the  Order  of  the  Rose  of  Brazil,  and  on  M.  M. 

star  to  be  about  equal,  amounting  to  about  27  Frassenet  and  the  brofhers  Henry  knighthood 

miles  a  second.    Assuming  circular  orbits  in  a  of  the  same  order. 
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AUSTRALASIA.  The  statistics  of  popula- 
tion, births,  deaths,  immigration,  and  emigration 
of  the  British  colonies  in  Australasia  for  1888 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 


OOLONIES. 


New  Soath  Wales 

Victorift 

QlMttluUlMl 

Soach  Aofttralla 

Western  AnaLratia. . . . 

TasmaolA 

NewZealKDd 

FUI 


Popola- 

IJOB. 


BIrtla. 


1,085,700 
1.111,258 
8S7.468 
818,808 
42,187 
144,057 
607,880 
125,441 


89,025 

84,506 

14,247 

10,510 

1,518 

4,777 

18,002 

4,599 


DmUu. 


14.408 
16,287 
0,529 
8,759 
678 
8,102 
^708 
4,014 


Imml- 

65,226 
102,032 
84.864 
12,687 
1,508 
18,866 
18,606 


Kml- 
gimtkm. 


48,681 
60.229 
23,059 
12,750 
2,794 
17,986 
22,781 


Finance. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  several  colonies,  and  the  public  aebt  of  each, 
were  as  follow : 


Gold  from  the  mines  of  the  colony,  most  of  which 
are  on  Government  land,  was  exported  to  the 
amount  of  £914,300.  Grain,  flour,  and  pulse 
was  exported  of  the  value  of  £761,795.  Frozen 
meat,  viz.,  mutton  in  whole  carcases,  has  become 
an  important  article  in  the  trade  with  England, 
the  value  of  the  export  in  1888  being  £628,800. 
The  export  of  Kauri  gum  was  valued  at  £380,- 
933;  of  tallow,  £124,050;  of  timber,  £179,543; 
of  hides,  skins,  and  leather,  £214,194 ;  of  butter 
and  cheese,  £197,170.  From  the  Fiji  Islands  the 
chief  export  is  sugar,  of  the  value  in  1888  of 
£270,649,  besides  which  there  is  a  trade  in  the 
dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut,  called  copra,  in 
bananas,  and  other  products  of  the  soil.  The 
extent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  several 
colonies  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


coLoynss. 

RaTOiiM 

Ezpanditnre. 

Dobt. 

Kew  Soatb  Wales  (18S9). 
Virtoria<!ea9) 

£0,068397 

8i.676.081 

8^614,652 

2,802,494 

857,008 

673,000 

4,109,815 

^019 

£9,259,474 

7,920,238 

8,497,806 

2,278,208 

885,129 

678,000 

8,962,912 

59,998 

£46.657,659 
87.627,882 

QaeeD»Uuid  (lS3d) 

South  AostraUa  (1889). . . 
Western  AostTai1a(1888). 

Taamasia  (lbi>9) 

New  Zealand  (188S) 

FiiidbSS) 

27,915,6b4 

20.685,500 

l,27^200 

4,595,750 

86,971,771 

253,289 

OOLONIES. 

ImporU. 

Export*. 

New  South  Wales  (1888) 

Victoria  (1888) 

£20.885,557 

28,972,184 

6,646,788 

5,418,688 

786,250 

1,610,6M 

6,279,000 

183,222 

£20,859,715 
18.858,768 

Queensland  (1888) 

6,126,862 
6,984,098 

Bouth  Australia  (18SS) 

Western  Australia  (1888) 

Tasmania  (1888) 

6S0,845 
1.888.865 

New  Zealand  (1889) 

9,181,878 

Fiji  (1888) 

876,978 

^  Commerce. — ^Wool  is  the  principal  export  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  quantity  exported  in  1888 
being  returned  as  235,848,944  pounds,  of  the 
value  of  £9,089.776.  The  value  of  the  gold  pro- 
duced in  the  three  years  1886-'88  was  £1,051,192. 
The  silver-lead  ore'raiscd  in  1888  was  valued  at 
£1,075,737.  The  copper  product  in  1887  was 
£199,102  in  value.  The  output  of  tin  in  1888 
was  valued  at  £582,496.  The  product  of  the 
coal  mines  was  2,922,497  tons,  valued  at  £1,846,- 
440.  The  export  of  wool  from  Victoria  in  18^ 
was  118.453,968  pounds,  valued  at  £5,170,930,  of 
which  not  more  than  three  fourths  was  the  prod- 
uce of  the  colony.  The  export  of  gold  was  £3,- 
690,519,  after  which  came  breadstuff,  of  the  value 
of  £938,006,  and  live  stock,  of  the  value  of  £406,- 
777.  The  exports  of  manufactured  articles  to 
the  other  colonies  are  considerable.  The  largest 
exports  of  Queensland  in  1888  were  gold,  of  the 
value  of  £1,662,639  ;  wool,  £2,258,365  ;  sugar, 


Navigation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  ves.sels  and  the  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  ports  of  entry  in  each  colony : 


OOLONIES. 

VX86SLSXKTBftKD. 

VSaSBLS  CUBASKD. 

Number. 

Tonnagv. 

NumbOT. 

ToDna^pB. 

New  Bouth  Wales  (1888) 

victoria  (1888)  

Queensland  (1888) 

Bouth  Australia  (1886).. 
Western  Australia  (1888) 

Tasmania  (1888) 

New  Zealand  (1888).... 
riii(1887) 

2,956 
2,714 
928 
859 
268 
770 
688 
106 

2,414.750 
2,182,071 
478,517 
777,922 
402,807 
885,650 
526,485 
49,579 

2,972 
2,680 
986 
878 
266 
795 
701 

■    •    V    • 

2,850,069 
1,125,812 
517,712 
787,554 
409,586 
890,628 
581.473 

Communications. — The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  mileage  of  railroads  completed,  the 
number  of  miles  of  new  railroads  under  construc- 
tion or  authorized,  the  total  capital  cost  of  the 
railroads  in  each  colony,  and  the  gross  earnings 
and  working  expenses  for  the  last  year  reported : 


OOLONIKS. 


New  South  Wales  (1888). 

Victoria  (18*)9k 

Qaeeoafamd  (1868) 

South  Australia  (1888). . . . 
Weatera  Anatralia  {IStiS). 

TasmanU  (1S88) 

New  Zealand  (1889) 


Mi  1m  eom- 

MiliM  aii- 

plated. 

tboriMd. 

2,125 

1,800 

2,191 

509 

1,981 

681 

1,500 

824 

265 

534 

827 

114 

1,949 

•  •  •  • 

Cipltal  flzpeD- 
dltura. 


£86,097,808 
29,868,566 
18,064,598 


15,612,561 


R«o«ipta. 


£2,509.527 

2,756,(149 
776,794 


1,052,864 


ExpeoMk 


£1,578,590 

1,758,019 

507,961 


667,182 


£384,419 :  and  tin,  £230,360.  Wheat,  including 
flour,  is  the  leading  export  of  South  Australia. 
The  value  of  the  wheat  exported  in  1888  was 
£1,492,145;  of  the  flour,  £663,701 ;  of  the  wool, 
£1,610,456 ;  of  the  tin,  £325,227.  The  principal 
exports  of  Western  Australia  are  wool,  of  the 
value  of  £423,762  in  1888,  after  which  come 
pearls  and  shells,  timber,  and  sandal  wood.  Tas- 
mania exported  in  1888  wool  of  the  value  of 
£306.930 ;  tin,  of  the  value  of  £426,326 ;  timber 
and  bark,  of  the  value  of  £133,027 ;  and  fruit, 
grpen  and  preserved,  of  the  value  of  £120,494. 
New  Zealand's  chief  commercial  product  is  wool, 
the  value  of  the  export  in  1888  being  £3,115,008. 


The  length  of  telegraph  wires  in  the  several 
colonies,  the  number  of  messages,  and  the  num- 
ber of  letters  earned  by  the  post-office  are  shown 
in  the  following  table :' 


COLONIES. 

Mileter 
Wir«. 

LetUn. 

New  Bouth  Wales  (1888) .... 
Victoria  (1888) 

22,219 
10,860 
16,648 
11,448 
2,885 
2.505 
11,617 



8,410,417 
2,748,988 
1,284,488 

*  18b',7?6 

271,769 

1,765,860 

48,9S6.000 
47,700,776 

Queensland  (1888) 

12,&&7,102 

Bouth  Australia  (1 888) 

Western  Australia  (1SS7) 

Tasmania  (1888) 

17,012,577 
2,258,814 
4,626,781 

Now  Zealand  (1&8S) 

40.8f>8.(>20 

Kijl(l8&7) 

174,847 
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Federation. — In  the  Australian  Federal  Coun-  sisted  of  the  following  members :  Premier  and 

oil  that  assembled  in  Melbourne  in  February,  Ck>lonial  Secretary,  Sir  Henry  Parkes ;  Colonial 

1890,  all  the  colonies  were  represented,  with  the  Treasurer,  William    McMillan  ;  Attorney-Gen- 

exception  of  Fiji    After  a  discussion  that  ex-  eral,  George    Bowen   Simpson ;   Secretary  for 

tended  over  several  days,  an  address  to  the  Queen  Lands,  James  N.  Brunker  ;  Secretary  for  Public 

was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  repre-  Works,  Bruce  Smith  ;  Minister  of  Public  In- 

sentatives  of  New  Zealand,  Sir  John  Hall,  de-  struction,  Joseph  H.  Carruthers ;  Minister  of 

daring  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  conference  the  Justice,  Albert  J.  Gould  ;  Postmaster-General, 

best  interests  and  tne  present  and  future  pros-  Daniel  O'Connor ;  Secretary  for  Mines,  Sydney 

perity  of  the  Australian  colonies  will  be  pro-  Smith ;  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  William 

moted  by  an  early  union  under  the  Crown,  with  H.  Suttor. 

a  single  legislative  and  executive  government,  on  The  session  that  opened  in  the  beginning  of 
principles  just  to  the  several  colonies.  A  reso-  December,  1889,  was  short,  confined  principally 
lution  to  the  same  effect  had  been  offered  in  the  to  the  passing  of  the  estimates.  The  revenue 
conference  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  A  national  returns  indicated  the  beginning  of  returning 
Australian  convention  was  proposed,  to  which  prosperitj.  The  year  ended  with  a  surplus  of 
delegations  of  not  more  than  seven  members  £70,000  m  the  treasury.  The  exports  of  wool 
from  each  of  the  self-govemine  colonies  and  of  had  amounted  to  £3,000,000  more  than  was  ex- 
not  more  than  four  members  from  each  of  the  pected,  the  lambing  season  had  proved  one  of 
Crown  colonies  shall  be  sent.  The  conference  the  best  ever  known,  and  the  wheat  harvest  was 
was  called  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  larger  than  ever  before,  being  sufficient  to  sup- 
the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  who  had  be-  plv  three  fourths  of  the  requirements  of  the 
come  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  federation,  colony:  The  Parliament  met  again  in  April, 
although  his  colony  had  stood  aloof  from  the  The  Protectionist  minority  expected  to  defeat 
Federal  Council,  the  deliberative  body  that  was  the  Government  on  the  question  of  direct  taxa- 
constituted  in  1883  with  a  view  to  concerted  ac-  tion.  Mr.  McMillan,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  was 
tion  for  certain  limited  purposes.  Nor  would  challenged  to  propose  the  removal  of  the  remain- 
his  Government  now  recognize  the  Council  as  a  ing  duties  that  were  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
medium  for  the  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  ciples  of  free  tricMle,  which  would  necessitate  the 
contemplated  union.  Mr.  Gillies,  of  Victoria,  raising  of  £500,000  a  year  by  direct  taxation, 
and  the  other  colonial  premiers  therefore  pro-  The  ^vernment  did  not  shrink  from  proposing 
posed,  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes  accepted,  a  compro-  a  reform  of  the  tariff  in  this  sense.  Other  parS 
mise  whereby  the  members  of  the  Council  in  of  their  programme  embraced  the  fixing  of  rents 
their  private  capacities  met  at  Melbourne  repre-  and  license  fees  for  Crown  lands ;  district  self- 
sentatives  sent  oy  the  Government  of  New  South  government ;  regulation  of  coal  mines  ;  protec- 
Wales.  Duncan  Gillies  presided  over  the  meet-  tion  for  women  and  children  in  factories ;  amend- 
ings,  which  began  on  Feo.  6  and  closed  on  Feb.  ment  of  the  licensing  law  by  the  adoption  of  the 
13.  The  convention,  which  is  to  work  out  the  principle  of  local  option ;  extension  of  railroads 
details  of  the  federal  constitution,  is  to  be  held  and  public  works ;  improving  the  water  supply 
in  the  early  part  of  1891.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  in  town  and  country ;  an  amendment  of  the  law 
was  in  favor  of  a  union  modeled  on  that  of  the  relating  to  public  health ;  water  conservation 
Dominion  of  Canada,  with  a  Govemor-G^eneral  and  irngation ;  uniform  penny  postage ;  amend- 
appointed  by  the  Crown  and  upper  and  lower  ments  of  the  mining  ana  criminal  laws ;  drain- 
houses  of  Parliament.  A.  J.  Clarke,  from  Tas-  age  of  low-lying  lands ;  and  the  amendment  of 
mania,  thought  it  would  be  better  to  follow  the  the  electoral  law  by  granting  the  franchise  to 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Some  mem-  both  sexes,  and  limiting  the  suffrage  to  a  single 
bers  of  the  Conference  considered  union  to  be  vote  for  each  elector,  instead  of  allowing  a  holder 
imperative  only  for  purposes  of  military  and  of  real  property  to  vote  in  each  or  any  district 
naval  defense,  while  the  New  Zealand  delegates,  where  he  has  property.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
though  approving  the  project  of  a  common  navy,  ending  June  30,  189)0,  amounted  to  £9,100,000, 
denied  the  benefit  to  their  colony  of  a  federal  an  increase  of  £214,000  over  the  receipts  of  the 
army.    James  Service,  speaking  in  behalf  of  Vic-  preceding  year. 

toria,  declared  national  unity  to  be  impossible  The  recovery  from  depression  in  New  South 

without  uniform  tariffs.    The  difficulties  in  the  Wales  and  other  Australian  colonies  was  accom- 

way  of  an  early  agreement,  springing  from  in-  panicd  by  a  series  of  labor  conflicts.     Every 

tercolonial  jealousies*  that  have  no  connection  trade  has  its  union,  and  through  the  Trades 

with  the  practical  questions  of  fiscal  rivalry  and  and  Labor  Council  of  New  South  Wales  and 

the  many  divergent  interests,  are  exemplified  by  analogous  central  bodies  in  the  other  colonies 

the  course  of  New  South  Wales  in  refusing  to  the  unions  act  together  to  aid  each  other  in  their 

take  part  in  the  original  Federal  Council  and  in  strikes.    The  power  and  infiuence  of  the  laborers 

the  recent  proposal  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  to  ap-  is  enhanced  by  the  relations  of  a  large  number 

f)ropriate  to  his  own  colony  the  name  of  Austra-  of  them  to  the  Government,  which  employs  6,000 

ia.    Still,  the  conference  and  the  coming  con-  men  on  the  railroads  and  on  the  tramways  of 

vention  give  evidence  of  a  national  spirit  that  Sydney,  who  are  organized  in  a  union  that  is 

has  alremiy  gained  such  strength  in  Australia  affiliated  to  the  corresponding  organizations  in 

that  statesmen  are  preparing  to  eive  it  form,  the  other  colonies.  The  Government  is  the  owner 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  colonial  legisla-  likewise  of  many  of  the  wharves  in  Sydney.    In 

tures  elected  the  delegates  who  are  to  act  for  the  June  dock  laborers  were  forbidden  by  their  union 

several  colonies  in  the  Federation  Convention.  to  load  wool  that  had  been  shorn  by  non-union 

New  South  Wales. — The  Governor  is  Lord  men,  and  in  consequence  the  steamship  was  una- 

Carrington.    The  Cabinet  in.  January,  1890,  con-  ble  to  proceed  till  the  sheep-shearers  had  gained 
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tbeir  point.  In  South  Australia  the  railway  the  Secretary  of  State,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
commissioners  were  compelled  to  yield  when  for-  tests  of  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesley- 
bidden  by  the  unions  to  transport  boycotted  an  cler^  of  Victoria.  The  Anglican  bishops 
goods.  A  general  wharf  laborers  strike  m  Svd-  directed  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses  to  refuse  to 
ney  for  the  dismissal  of  non-union  men,  higher  officiate  at  the  marriages  of  persons  divorced 
wages,  and  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour  in  under  the  act,  or  to  issue  marriage  licenses  to 
the  eight  hours  to  smoke  tobacco  was  settled  at  such  persons.  The  Government  had  obtained 
the  outset  by  a  compromise,  being  supported  by  authority  to  raise  a  new  loan  of  £5,600,000  for 
not  fewer  than  500  unions.  In  Victoria  occurred  railroad  construction.  Promises  had  been  given 
strikes  of  the  bakers  against  long  hours  and  for  6,000  miles ;  yet  in  the  session  that  began  on 
night  work ;  of  the  bootmakers ;  of  brickmakers  May  21, 1800,  Mr.  GlUies  could  only  ask  for  leave 
against  the  emplojrment  of  boys  to  displace  men ;  to  build  1,077  miles,  to  cost  £12,500,000,  includ- 
and  in  the  building  trades,  in  which  wages  have  ing  equipment,  besides  £2,000,000  to  be  spent  in 
been  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  late  crisis  in  equipping  and  improving  existing  lines.  The 
the  real-estate  market  and  the  stoppage  of  specu-  Opposition  accusea  the  Government  of  eztrava- 
lative  building.  The  21st  of  April  is  celebrated  gance  and  of  laying  out  new  lines  for  political 
as  a  general  holiday  in  Melbourne  in  commemora-  objects,  and  deciin^  to  allow  the  Premier,  who 
tion  of  the  achievement  of  the  eight  hours*  day.  is  the  responsible  Minister  of  Railways,  to  screen 
All  business  and  traffic  is  stopped,  and  even  the  himself  by  pleading  the  recommendations  of  the 
Governor  contributes  to  the  celebration  by  ro-  railway  commissioners.  The  last  year's  treas- 
Tiewing  the  procession  of  the  trade  bodies.  ury  accounts  were  closed  with  a  nominal  sur- 

Tieuiria. — ^The  Governor  of  the  colony  L<«  the  plus  of  £1,704,000,  but  this  vanished,  as  usual, 

Earl  of  Hopetown,  who  assumed  the  government  when  the  expenditures  already  incurred  were 

in  NovemTOr,  1889.    The  Cabinet  at  the  begin-  charged  to  the  next  year's  account,  being  reduced 

ning  of  1890  consisted  of  the  following  minis-  to  £142,497  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.    The 

ters  :   Premier,  Treasurer,   Minister  of  Mines,  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  was 

jmd  Minister  of  Railways,  Duncan  Gillies;  Chief  £8,511,000,  being  £342,000  above  the  budget  es- 

Secretary  and  Commissioner  of  Water  Supply,  timate.     The  income  from  railroads  was  £3,- 

Alfred  Deakin ;  Attorney-General,  H.  J.  Wrix-  134,000,  or  £29,000  more  than  in  the  preceding 

on ;  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  D.  M.  Da-  year.    The  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year  was  es- 

vies ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Henry  Cuthbert ;  Com-  timated  at  £9,718,000,  and  the  expenditure  at 

missioner  of  Crown  Lands,  J.  L.  Dow ;  Commis-  £9,651,000.    Advancement  has  been  made  in  the 

sioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  J.  B.  Patterson ;  defenses,  which  have  been  pronounced  by  Gen. 

Minister  of  Instruction,  C.  H.  Pearson ;  Minis-  Edwards  among  the  best  in  the  empire  since  the 

ter  of  Defense,  James  Bell ;  Postmaster-General,  rearmament  of  the  forts  with  the  new  type  of 

F.  T.  Derham.  breech-loading  guns.    The  militia  and  volunteer 

In  the  parliamentary  session  that  was  closed  forces  are  bemg  augmented.  A  Minister  of 
on  Xov.  25,  1889,  an  altercation  arose  between  Health  has  been  appointed.  A  reform  in  educa- 
the  Assembly  and  the  Council  over  a  bill  re^u-  tion  involving  the  abolition  of  payment  bv  re- 
lating the  administration  of  the  customs,  which  suits,  as  determined  by  the  examination  of  the 
oon tuned  a  clause  giving  the  Commissioner  of  school  inspectors,  and  the  endowment  of  a  na- 
Customs  certain  discretionary  powers  to  fix  the  tional  system  is  in  contemplation.  The  irrigation 
rate  of  duty  in  doubtful  cases,  a  provision  that  works  are  already  available  for  farmers  in  some 
should  have  been  embodied  in  a  separate  bill  districts.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Victoria  is  all 
that  the  Council  could  accept  or  reject,  but  but  destitute  of  coal ;  but  recently  extensive  de- 
oould  not,  under  the  Constitution,  amend.  The  posits  of  both  the  black  and  brown  varieties  have 
indignation  of  the  Lower  House  was  aroused  oeen  discovered  in  Gippsland,  and  companies  have 
in  the  last  hours  of  the  session  against  the  Coun-  been  formed  to  bring  the  product  of  these  fields 
-cil  on  account  of  the  excision  of  a  clause  in  an  into  the  market  to  compete  with  New  South 
amending  education  bill  permitting  members  of  Wales  coal.  Many  farmers  are  discontented  with 
Parliament  to  act  as  commissioners  in  the  edu-  the  Protectionist  party  since  the  rejection  of  the 
•cation  department,  although  by  a  general  act  proposals  to  impose  a  duty  of  3«.  per  cental  on 
passed  several  years  before  they  are  incapacitated  grain  and  pulse  and  increase  the  duties  on  live 
lor  any  paid  office  under  the'  Government.  A  stock  and  meat  Recent  chanfi;es  in  the  tariff 
bill  was  passed  introducing  the  penny  post  increase  the  drawbacks  and  place  a  few  addi- 
throughout  the  colony.  Other  enactments  re-  tional  unimportant  articles  on  the  free  list. 
late  to  irrigation,  water  conservation,  medical  Queensland.  —  The  present  Governor,  Sir 
practitioners,  the  public  health,  suppression  of  Henry  Wylio  Norman,  received  his  appointment 
rabbits,  and  the  Federal  Council.  An  amend-  in  December,  1888.  The  following  ministers 
ment  to  the  divorce  law,  introduced  by  Mr.  were  in  office  at  the  beginning  of  1890:  Premier, 
l:$hiels,  was  almost  identical  with  that  which  Chief  Secretary,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Ex- 
Sir  Alfred  Stephen  had  a  year  or  two  before  sue-  ecutive  Council,  B.  D.  Morehead ;  Minister  for 
ceeded  in  passing  through  the  New  South  Wales  Lands,  M.  Hume  Black ;  Minister  for  Railways 
Parliament,  but  which  was  disallowed  by  the  and  for  Public  Works,  H.  M.  Nelson;  Post- 
CJrown.  The  Victoria  bill,  which  authorizes  master-General  and  Minister  for  Public  Instruc- 
divoroe  for  various  causes  not  recognized  in  tion,  Charles  Powers;  Colonial  Secretary  and 
England,  among  them  three  years'  desertion,  was  Secretary  for  Mines,  J.  M.  Macrossan ;  Minister 
likewise  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  of  Justice,  A.  J.  Thynne;  Colonial  Treasurer, 
home  authorities.  It  had  been  modified  in  J.  Donaldson.  Queensland  has  suffered  more 
some  particulars  suggested  when  the  Sydney  bill  than  other  colonies  from  drought  and  other  de- 
was  under  consideration,  and  was  confirmed  by  pressing  causes.    Two  or  three  years  of  deficient 
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rainfall  have  been  followed  all  over  Australia  by  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  kerosene  and 
excessive  rains,  and  in  this  colony  floods  did  the  reduction  of  that  on  sugar.  On  the  defeat 
much  damage.  Immigration  almost  ceased.  The  of  the  ministry  a  new  one  was  formed  on  Aug. 
revenue  for  1889-'90  was  £3,212,000,  showing  a  18,  composed  as  follows:  Premier  and  Treasurer, 
decrease  of  £403,000  as  compared  with  the  pre-  T.  Playford ;  Chief  Secretary,  J.  C.  Bray ;  At- 
vious  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  £3,696,000,  torney-^eneral,  R.  Homburg ;  Commissioner  of 
an  increase  of  £198,000.  For  the  succeeding  Crown  Lands,  W.  Copley ;  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
year  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  £3,609,000  lie  Works,  W.  B.  Rounseveil ;  Minister  of  £du- 
and  the  expenditure  at  £3,757,000.    The  deficit  cation,  D.  Bews. 

the  Colonial  Treasurer  proposed  to  meet  by  a  Western  Australia. — Sir  William  C.  F.  Rob- 
tax  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  real  and  personcd  inson  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  Western 
property  and  additional  duties  of  28.  a  gallon  Australia  to  succeed  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome, 
on  spirits  and  Sd,  on  beer.  These  proposals  not  who,  after  filling  the  office  to  the  great  satisfap- 
receivin^  the  support  of  the  Assemoly,  the  m in-  tion  of  the  colonists,  returned  to  England  in 
istry  resigned  and  a  new  one  was  formed  by  the  December,  1889.  Sir  William  Robinson,  who  has 
leader  of  the  Opposition  on  Aug.  12,  consisting  twice  before  been  Governor  of  the  colony,  was 
of  the  following  members :  Chief  Secretary  and  more  recently  Governor  of  South  Australia,  and 
Attorney-General,  Sir  S.  W.  Griffith ;  Colonial  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Hopetoun  was  acting 
Treasurer,  Sir  T.  Mcllwraith ;  Secretary  of  Mines  Governor  of  Victoria.  The  people  of  Western 
and  Instruction,  W.  O.  Hodgkinson;  Secretary  Australia,  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  en- 
for  Railways  and  Postmaster-General,  T.  Un-  abling  bill  before  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
mack ;  Secretary  for  Public  Lands  and  Agricult-  session  of  1889,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  secure 
ure,  A.  S.  Cowley ;  Minister  for  Public  Works  a  constitution  in  1890.  Not  only  did  Sir  Fred- 
and  Colonial  Secretary,  Horace  Tower ;  Minister  erick  Broome  leave  before  the  termination  of  his 
without  a  portfolio,  \V alter  Horatio  Wilson.  office  in  order  to  urge  their  case  before  the  Gov- 

Althougn  the  Premier  questioned  the  right  of  ernment  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  signers  of  an  appeal  for  separation  that  was  S.  H.  Parker,  the  leader  of  the  elected  members 
transmitted  to  the  English  Government  to  speak  of  the  Council,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cockbum-Camp- 
for  the  whole  population  of  Northern  Queens-  bell,  the  chairman  of  committees,  were  dispatched 
land,  the  Governor,  after  visiting  that  part  of  the  to  England  on  the  same  errand.  The  colonists 
colony,  reported  on  April  18, 1890,  that  the  north  had  no  need  of  a  special  charter,  but  were  en- 
is  loyal  and  desires  to  establish  a  new  colony  abled.  under  the  act  that  separated  Victoria  from 
constitutionally,  a  considerable  majority  being  New  South  Wales  and  created  or  confirmed  legis- 
favorable,  and  what  opposition  there  was  spring-  lative  councils  in  the  two  colonies,  to  adopt  re- 
ing  from  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  sponsible  government  and  enjoy  as  full  a  meas- 
site  of  the  capital.  The  Separationists  can  only  ure  of  political  independence  as  any  of  the  self- 
appeal  directly  to  the  home  Government,  as  gpvemingcolonies,  except  in  one  important  par- 
they  are  in  a  Parliamentary  minority,  and  have  ticular.  The  title  and  control  of  the  Crown 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  favorable  measure  lands  would  remain  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
from  the  colonial  Legislature.  No  measure  of  ment.  A  large  section  of  the  British  public  ob- 
flnancial  decentralization  would  prove  satis-  jected  to  handing  over  to  a  few  thousand  colo- 
factory.  nists  all  that  remained  of  the  Crown  domain,  the 

South  Australia. — The  Governor  is  the  Earl  patrimony  of  the  British  nation,  particularly 
of  Kintore,  who  was  appointed  in  December,  1888.  since  the  tendency  has  been  developed  in  Aiis- 
The  ministrv  at  the  beginning  of  1890  was  com-  tralia  to  accumulate  great  masses  of  land  in  the 
posed  as  follows :  Chief  Secretary  and  Premier,  hands  of  land  kings  and  speculators.  The  colo- 
J.  A.  Cockburn ;  Attorney-General,  B.  A.  Moul-  nists  protested  that  there  was  as  good  reason  to 
den ;  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Holder;  Commissioner  of  intrust  them  with  full  control  within  the  colonial 
Crown  Lands,  Thomas  Burgoyne ;  Commissioner  boundaries  as  there  was  to  give  the  Queens- 
of  Public  Works;  J.  H.  Howe,  Minister  of  Edu-  landers  full  possession  of  a  territory  relatively 
cation,  J.  H.  Gordon.  New  elections  for  Parlia-  as  great,  that  they  had  already  for  many  years 
ment  took  place  in  April,  when  all  the  ministers  past  practically  managed  all  the  land  of  the  col- 
were  returned,  but  a  majority  was  elected  that  ony  without  interference  in  a  manner  to  which 
was  opposed  to  the  progressive  land  tax  that  was  no  reasonable  exception  could  be  taken,  and  that 
the  chief  feature  of  the  ministerial  programme  as  the  best  land  and  the  only  region  suitable  for 
presented  at  the  opening  of  the  session  on  June  European  settlement  they  would  have  in  any 
5.  The  financial  returns  fori  889-'90  showed  sat-  event,  the  rest  being  mainly  spinifex  desert, 
isfactory  elasticity  in  the  revenue,  which  amount-  Their  English  critics  pointed  to  the  way  in  which 
ed  to  £2,478,980,  an  increase  of  £176,000.  The  they  treated  the  peari-fishing  fleets,  in  which 
expenditure  was  £2,404,179.  Railroad  earnings  British  capital  was  invested,  charging  duties  on 
showed  an  increase  of  £120,000.  A  railroad  has  all  their  supplies  and  an  export  duty  of  £4  a 
been  built  from  Port  Darwin  to  the  new  mining  ton  on  the  snells,  on  which  they  took  off  half  the 
district  of  Pine  Creek.  Parliament  considered  a  export  duty.  Seeking  to  please  both  sides,  the 
bill  for  continuing  the  Transcontinental  Railway  Government,  in  the  bill  that  was  brought  in,  left 
to  the  McDonnel  range,  and  measures  for  en-  the  colonists  the  whole  of  the  southern  and  tem- 
couraging  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mining  en-  perate  part  of  the  colony,  while  reserving  for 
terprise  m  the  northern  territory.  The  fiscal  imperial  control  the  larger  section  lying  north 
scheme  of  Dr.  Cockburn's  ministry  embraced  of  the  26th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  bill  also 
progressive  duties  on  the  value  of  inheritances  provided  that  the  British  Parliament  might  veto 
and  testamentary  bequests  as  well  as  a  progress-  any  act  of  the  colonial  Legislature  the  effect  of 
ive  land  tax  in  conjunction  with  the  remission  of  which  would  exclude  iqamigrants.    The  reserved 
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temtorr  was  intended  to  receive  the  overflowing  an  improvement  on  those  of  the  previous  year 

population  of  India,  although  that  kind  of  im-  of  £200,000,  the  total  receipts  being  £4,200,000. 

migration  is  deemed  undesirable  by  the  Austra-  The  increase  was  due  to  railways  and  customs, 

lians,  and  would  probably  never  be  suffered  after  while  the  revenue  from  the  property  tax  fell  off. 

federation  is  once  achieved.    The  select  commit-  There  was  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures 

tee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the  bill  amounting  to  £116,000.    A  successful  Intema- 

was  referred,  pronounced  against  establishing  a  tional  Exhibition  was  held  in  1890  at  Dunedin. 

Crown  colony  in  the  north,  or  reserving  to  the  Im-  FIJI. — The  Governor  of  Fiji  and  High  Com- 

peri&l  Government  power  to  regulate  the  disposal  missioner  for  the  Western  Pacific  is  Sir  John 

of  waste  lands  north  of  latitude  26°.    At  present  Bates  Thurston.    In  two  of  the  sixteen  prov- 

there  is  a  population  of  3,000  persons  in  the  inces  the  administration  is  conducted  by  E^uro- 

wbole  region,  who  are  not  settled,  as  thev  follow  pean  commissioners,  while  in  the  others  native 

mining  or  pastoral  pursuits,  for  which  alone  the  chiefs,  under  the  title  of  Roko  Tui,  govern  in  ac- 

land  is  adapted,  owing  to  the  heat  and  deficient  cordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  in  foree 

rainfall.     These  residents  prefer  that  the  land  prior  to  the  British  annexation  of  the  islands 

regulations  should  be  vested  in   the  imperial  m  1874    The  education  of  the  native  Fijians  is 

authorities.    There  is  much  land  available  for  conducted  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  who 

agriculture  in  the  southwest     About  3,000,000  taught  41,077  children  in  1888,  and  bv  the  Ro- 

acres  have  been  transferred,  and  4,000,000  acres  man  Catholic  mission,  which  had  1,040  pupils  in 

more  are  about  to  be  transferred  to  land  com-  1885.     The  European  settlers  have  begun  the 

panies.    Coal  has  been  discovered  in  large  de-  cultivation  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cotton.   The  export 

posits  at  several  points,  none  of  it  being  bitu-  of  sugar  in  1888  was  16,916  tous ;  of  copra,  4,219 

minous.    Western  Australia  is  provided  with  a  tons.     Of  the  total  population  of  125,00Q  only 

railroad,  800  miles  long,  from  Albanv*  on 'King  2,500  are  whites. 

George's  Sound,  to  York,  Perth,  and  Fremantle.  AUSTBIA-HCNOART.  A  dual  monarchy  in 

Other  railroads  already  built  made  the  total  mile-  central  Europe,  composed  of  the  Empire  of  Aus- 

age  442  in  1889.    A  new  line,  partly  constructed  tria,  otherwise  called  the  Cisleithan  Monarchy, 

in  1890,  is  295  miles  in  length.    It  leads  to  gold  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  known  also  as 

fields  discovered  near  Norcia  and  to  Strawberry  the  Transleithan  Monarchy  or  the  lands  of  the 

Hill,  where  there  are  coal,  lead,  and  copper,  pass-  Crown  of  St.  Stephen. 

ing  through  a  country  very  salubrious  and  capa-  The  two  halves  of  the  empire  have  existed  as 
ble  of  prmlucing  cereals  and  fruita  of  the  tem-  separate  states  since  1867,  having  one  dynasty,  a 
perate  and  tropical  zones.  There  were  2,970  common  diplomacy,  an  army  and  a  navy  admin- 
roiles  of  tele^^ph.  The  Western  Australian  ^Id  istered  in  common  though  each  monarchy  legis- 
fleldsi,  of  which  there  are  five  or  six  in  various  lates  separately  on  militarv  affairs,  the  same 
parts  of  the  colony,  have  made  slow  headway,  but  coina^,  a  customs  union,  ana  a  reciprocal  agree- 
it  la  only  recently  that  machinery  has  begun  ment  in  regard  to  railroads  and  other  matters  of 
working  on  the  quartz  ledges.  A  promising  tin  common  interest.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
field  has  been  discovered  in  the  southern  district  King  of  Hungary  is  Franz  Josef  I,  bom  Aug. 
It  is  expected  that  when  responsible  government  18, 1830,  who  entered  on  his  reign  on  Dec.  2, 1848. 
isestabushed  immigrants  will  flock  to  the  colony,  The  heir  presumptive  is  his  nephew  the  Arch- 
and  that  there  will  be  such  rapid  strides  of  mate-  duke  Franz,  bom  Dec  18,  1863,  son  of  the  Arch- 
rial  development  as  took  plac^  in  Queensland.  duke  Carl  Ludwig  and  the  Princess  Annunciata, 

Tasmania. — Sir  Robert  O.  C.  Hamilton  has  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  II  of  Naples. 
been  Governor  since  January,  1887.  The  following  The  following  are  the  Ministers  for  Common 
were  the  responsible  ministers  in  1890:  Premier  Affairs:  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
and  Chief  Secretary,  Philip  Oakley  Fish ;  Treas-  Imperial  House  for  the  Whole  Monarchy,  Count 
urwr,  Bolton  Stafford  Bird ;  Attorney-General,  G.  Kalnoky,  appointed  Nov.  21,  1881 ;  Minis- 
Andrew  Inglis  Clark ;  Minister  of  Lands  and  ter  of  War  for  tne  Whole  Monarchy,  Field-Mar- 
Works,  Alfred  Pillinger.  The  Treasurer  antici-  shal  Baron  Ferdinand  Bauer,  appointed  March, 
pated  a  surplus  of  £30,000  in  1889-'90,  and  one  16,  1888;  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  Whole 
of  half  that  amount  in  the  succeeding  year.  Like  Monarchy,  Benjamin  de  Kalldy,  appointed  June 
ail  the  colonies,  Tasmania  is  still  extending  her  4, 1882. 

railroads.    Lines  114  miles  in  length  were  in  Commerce. — ^The  general  commerce  of   the 

process  of  construction  in  1889.  Austro  -  Hungarian    customs    union,   including 

New  Zealand. — The  Earl  of  Onslow  was  ap-  Bosnia  ana  Herzegovina,  amounted  in  1888  to 
pointed  Governor  in  November,  1888.  At  the  533,100,000  florins  of  imports  and  725,500,000 
oeginning  of  1890  the  following  ministers  com-  florins  of  exports,  compared  with  668,600,000 
pmed  the  Administration  :  Premier,  Colonial  florins  of  imports  and  672,900,000  florins  of  ex- 
Treasurer,  Postmaster-Gteneral,  Minister  of  Ma-  ports  in  1887.  The  largest  imports  in  1887  were 
rine.  Commissioner  of  Stamps,  and  Commission-  the  following :  Cotton,  56,500,000  florins ;  wool, 
er  of  Trade  and  Customs,  Sir  H.  A.  Atkinson;  42,800,000 florins ;  coffee, 33,000,000  florins ;  silk, 
Attorney-General,  Sir  Frederick  Whitaker ;  Min-  19,500,000  florins ;  leaf  tobacco,  1 8,500,000  florins ; 
ister  of  Native  Affairs  and  Telegraph  Commis-  hides,  skins,  and  furs,  18,300,000  florins;  manu- 
sioner,  E.  Mitchelson ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Minis-  factured  tobacco,  16,700,000  florins  ;  woolen 
ter  of  Justice,  and  Minister  of  Defense,  W.  R.  yam,  16,400,000  florins ;  cotton  yam,  15,200,000 
Roasell ;  Minister  of  Lands,  Agriculture, and  Im-  florins;  leather,  14,900,000  florins;  coal,  1 4,800- 
migration,  G.  F.  Richardson;  Minister  of  Public  000  florins;  grain,  12,700.000  florins;  silk, 
Works  and  Mines,  T.  Fergus ;  Minister  of  Edu-  manufactures,  12,400,000  florins ;  woolen  manu- 
cation,  T.  W.  Hislop ;  without  portfolio,  E.  C.  factures,  12,000,000  florins ;  colors  and  tanning 
J.  Stevens.    The  revenue  returns  for  1890  show  materials,  11,200,000  florins;  machinery,  11,200,- 
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000  florins;  hardware  and  clocks,  10,700,000 
florins;  cattle,  10,800,000  florin? ;  books,  10,200,- 
000  florins.  The  chief  exports  in  1887  were : 
Cereals,  73,100,000  florins;  timber,  55,100,000 
florins ;  sucar,  44,400,000  florins ;  hardware,  85,- 
500,000  flonns ;  cattle,  26,100,000  florins ;  woolen 
manufactures,  25,100,000  florins ;  flour,  21,000,000 
florins;  fiasa,  20,400,000  florins;  coal,  18,600.- 
000  florms ;  wood  manufactures,  15,900,000 
florins;  wool,  15,200.000  florins;  wine,  14,700,- 
000  florins;  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron,  14,- 
700,000  florins ;  paper,  12,700,000  florins;  min- 
erals, 11,000,000  florins;  gloves,  10,900,000 
florins;  poultry,  10,500,0(X)  florins;  feathers, 
10,500,000  florins ;  linen  yam,  10,000,000  florins ; 
leather  manufactures,  10,000,000  florins ;  silk 
goods,  10,000,000  florins. 

The  imports  of  gold  and  silver  in  1887  were 
10.600,000  florins,  and  the  exports  were  4,900,- 
000  florins. 

The  special  imports  of  Hungary  in  1888 
amounted  to  465,500,000  florins,  of  which  888- 
600,000  florins  were  from  Austria ;  the  special  ex- 

Sorts  to  446,400,000  florins,  of  which  810,800,000 
orins  went  to  Austria.  The  imports  from  Ger- 
many into  Hungary  amounted  to  24,889,000 
florins ;  and  the  exports  to  Germany  to  49,500,- 
000  florins;  the  imports  from  Servia  to  15.628,- 
000  florins  and  the  exports  to  Servia  to  6,000,000 
florins. 

NaTlgatlon. — ^The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  the  ports  of  Austria  and  Hungary  during 
1877  was  69,594  of  8,066.428  tons;  the  number 
cleared  was  69,620  of  8,075,565  tons.  Of  the 
vessels  entered  88  per  cent,  of  those  cleared  84 
per  cent,  carried  the  Austrian  flag.  At  the  port 
of  Trieste  alone  7,670  vessels  of  1,868,706  tons 
were  entered  and  7,676  of  1,868,706  tons,  cleared 
in  1888. 

Ballroads.~On  Jan.  1, 1889,  there  were  24,- 
482  kilometres  or  15,270  miles  of  railroads  in 
both  halves  of  the  empire,  exclusive  of  842 
miles  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  total 
capital  invested  up  to  1885  was  8,475,203,000 
florins.  In  1887  there  were  carried  70,866,000 
passengers  and  79,169.000  tons  of  freight  The 
Austrian  lines  in  1889  had  a  total  length  of  4,- 
267  kilometres,  or  8,917  miles,  comprismg  3,978 
kilometres  of  state  lines,  1,918  kilometres  of 
private  lines  operated  by  the  state,  and  8,876 
Kilometres  worked  by  companies,  including  84 
kilometres  belonging  to  the  state.  In  Hungary, 
there  were  8,490  kilometres  of  state  lines,  016 
kilometres  of  companies'  lines  worked  by  the 
state,  and  4,732  kilometres  owned  and  worked 
by  companies,  making  altogether  10,165  kilo- 
metres, or  6,353  miles. 

The  zone  tariff  system,  with  reduced  passen- 
ger rates,  introduced  on  the  Hungarian  rail- 
roads in  August,  1889,  proved  very  popular  and 
successful.  The  number  of  passengers  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  was  about  3,000,000 
greater  than  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
previous  year,  and  the  receipts  for  the  year  were 
9,800,000  florins,  against  8,800,000  florins  in 
1888.  With  some  modifications,  the  system  was 
introduced  on  the  Austrian  railroads  m  June, 
1890.  There  are  26  zones,  as  compared  with  14 
in  Hungary.  The  rates  of  fare  are  1  kreutzer 
per  kilometre,  about  1  cent  a  mile,  for  third- 
class,  2  kreutzers  for  second-class,  and  8  kreutzers 


for  flrst-class  passengers  on  ordinary  trains.  On 
express  trains  they  are  50  per  cent,  higher. 

Fosts  and  Telegraphs.— The  telegraphs  in 
Austria  had  24,004  miles  of  line  and  65.469  miles 
of  wire  in  1888.  The  number  of  dispatches  was 
9,199,088.  In  Hungary  there  w^re  in  1887  11,- 
512  miles  of  line,  with  42,588  miles  of  wire. 
The  number  of  messages  transmitted  in  that 
year  was  8,724,370.  On  the  lines  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  1,743  miles,  with  8,480  miles  of 
wire,  817,284  messages  were  sent  in  1887. 

The  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  Aus- 
trian post-ofilce  in  1888  was  480,874,000;  of 
postal  cards.  91,217,000 ;  of  patterns  and  circu- 
lars, 59,682,000 ;  of  newspapers,  98,845,000.  The 
receipts  were  27,916,109  florins ;  expenses,  24,- 
124,827  florins.  The  Hungarian  post-office  in 
1887  forwarded  126,567,000  letters,  80,758,000 
postal  cards,  20,460,000  samples  and  printed  in- 
dosures,  and  58,500,000  newspapers.  In  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  there  passed  in  1887 
through  the  post-office  4,996,000  letters  and 
postal  cards,  1^,900  samples  and  printed  matter, 
and  656,400  newspapers. 

Common  Finances. — ^The  division  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  common  administration  is  periodi- 
cally settled  by  an  agreement  or  Ausgleicn.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  arrangement  Hungary  bears 
2  per  c«nt  of  the  common  expenses  over  and 
above  the  common  receipts  of  tne  customs,  and 
the  remainder  is  dividea  in  the  proportion  of  70 
per  cent,  for  Austria  and  80  per  cent,  for  Hun- 

Siiry.  A  common  loan  may  oe  raised,  and  the 
oating  debt,  consisting  of  treasury  bills,  is  a 
joint  obligation.  On  account  of  the  debt  of  the 
empire  contracted  before  1869  Hungary  pays  the 
annual  sum  of  80,312,920  florins. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  common  affairs 
of  the  monarchy  for  1890  call  for  132,224,339 
florins,  of  which  39,953,850  florins  represent  the 
estimated  surplus  from  customs,  2,872,681  florins 
the  receipts  of  the  various  ministries,  1,787,957 
Hungary^  2  per  cent  and  87,609,901  florins  the 
contributions  of  the  two  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  estimated  expenditures  are  of  the  following 
amounts  in  florins : 


Exnof  DrruRB  for 

Mintstiy  of  Forelini  Affftin 

Army 

Navy 

Minister  of  Finance 

Board  of  Comptrol 

Total 


Ordhuvy. 


4,518,000 

100,799,680 

9,854,877 

8,000,610 

188,574 


118,960,161 


148,400 

18,858,948 

168,980 


TolaL 


15,891,548 


4,686,800 

114,158^578 

ll,844,0n 

8,006,810 

188,574 


182,824,889 


The  estimated  cost  of  the  civil  administration 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  1890  is  9,688,641 
florins  and  the  estimated  revenue  from  the  prov- 
inces is  9,736,150  florins.  There  is  besides  the 
extraordinary  estimate  of  4,282,000  florins  for 
the  cost  of  the  military  occupation. 

The  burden  of  the  general  debt  falls  chiefly  on 
Austria.  The  total  ciipital  in  1889  amounted  to 
3,199,791,000  florins.  Austria's  special  debt  was 
1,058,636,000  florins  and  the  snecial  debt  of  Hnn- 

Sary  1,545,792,000  florins,  making  the  total  in- 
ebtedness  of  the  dual  monarchy  5,804,219,000 
florins.  The  public  debt  of  Austria  amounts  to 
152  florins  per  head  of  population,  and  that  of 
Hungary  to  84  florins  per  head. 
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The  AniiT« — ^The  present  military  law  was 
adopted  in  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1889.  The 
am  of  obligatory  service  begins  at  twenty-one. 
Tne  period  of  active  service  in  the  regular  army 
is  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  soldier  is 
enrolled  for  seven  years  in  the  reserve,  then  for 
two  years  in  the  Ijandwehr,  and  after  that  for 
ten  years  in  the  Landsturm.  Those  who  are  not 
drafted  into  the  regular  army  are  enrolled  for  ten 
years  in  the  Ersatz  Reserve  or  for  twelve  years 
m  the  Landwehr.  The  Landwehr  is  separately 
organized  in  the  two  halves  of  the  monarchy  and 
can  be  mobilized  onlv  at  the  command  of  the  Em- 
peror. From  the  Ersatz  reserve  men  are  drawn 
for  the  army  and  the  Landwehr  in  time  of  war. 
All  men  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  army,  navy, 
Ersatz  reserve,  or  Landwehr  belong  to  the  Land- 
sturm, which  can  be  sent  out  of  its  own  territoiy 
only  by  special  statute.  Men  can  be  drafted  from 
the  Lanosturm  to  fill  saps  in  the  army  or  the 
Landwehr.  The  annu^  recruit  of  the  army  is 
103,100  men— ^,389  from  Austria  and  42,711 
from  Hungary.  There  is  an  annual  contingent 
of  10,000  for  the  Austrian  and  12,500  for  the 
Hungarian  Landwehr,  and  of  2,740  and  2,250  re- 
spectively for  the  Ersatz  reserve.  The  strength 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  in  1889  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  tabulfur  statement : 


infantry  and  8  of  cavalry.  Austria-Hungary  is 
so  rich  in  horses  that  91,000  cavalry  can  be 
placed  in  the  field,  of  which  number  70,000  are 
counted  in  the  troops  of  the  first  line.  The  sub- 
sistence department  has  as  many  divisions  as 
there  are  army  corps,  and  the  depot  troops  consist 
of  250  battalions,  with  a  number  of  reserve  Land- 
wehr battalions.  Tyrol  and  Dalmatia  are  spe- 
cially protected  by  their  territorial  establish- 
ments, while  210  territorial  Landsturm  battal- 
ions, besides  a  number  of  recruiting  camps,  are 
distributed  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  infantrv  are  now  armed  with  the  new 
small-caliber  Mannlicher  repeating  rifle,  which 
has  been  proved  capable  oi  resisting  the  gas 
pressure  of  the  smokeless    powder.    The  new 

eowder  has  been  found  to  mcrease  the  point- 
lank  range  from  600  yards  to  twice  or  three 
times  that  distance,  rendering  it  unnecessary  for 
soldiers  to  readjust  their  sights  during  action. 

Tbe  Nary. — ^The  war  navy  in  1889  consisted 
of  2  armored  turret  ships,  8  casemated  battery 
ships,  and  1  plated  frigate,  making  11  armor-clad 
line-of-battle  ships,  1  ram  cruiser,  7  torpedo  cruis- 
ers, 8  torpedo  vessels,  8  avisos,  48  torpedo  boats, 
2  monitors,  4  training  ships,  and  89  otner  vessels, 
or  altogether  118  vessels,  carrving  415  guns,  be- 
sides 812  machine  guns.    The  most  powerful 


DESCBIPnOM  or  TROOPS. 


Iitfiutry 

(knhj 

ArtiUrry 

Tedicfcal  troofM. 

Train 

Sanftary  troop*. 

Btifl^ete 

Eatftbitohment 

Onsrda,  military  police,  eta 

Totd 


PEAGB  lOOTOVO. 

WAB  rOOTIHO. 

Anny. 

Laadwchr. 

TotaL 

Anny. 

Luidwvhr. 

lABdatonn. 

189.886 

28,888 

198.471 

682,601 

806,949 

481,172 

i4,416 

8,826 

48,241 

64,088 

20,760 

6,820 

80,117 

80,117 

91,084 

8,884- 

8,881 

80.289 

4,008 

4,1)08 

86,917 

8,712 

2,712 

16,488 

M76 

8,054 

\    1,088 

14,698 

6,164 
19,818 

-    1,900 

21,167 

482 

20,686 

18^702 

278,297 

28,729 

828,198 

828,880 

849,284 

468,492 

ToUL 


1,299,722 
116.468 
91,084 
80,289 
86,917 
16,482 

87,872 

84,889 

1,881,188 


In  case  of  war  about  4,000,000  men  can  be 
called  out  to  serve  in  the  Landsturm.     The 
number  of  guns  in  peace  is  856 ;  in  war,  2,008. 
The  comprenensive  reform  of  the  military  sys- 
tem which  b^gan  with  the  army  law  of  1868  and 
has  been  completed  by  the  llandsturm  law  of 
1887  and  the  recruiting  law  of  1889  enables  Aus- 
tria ia  hold  ready  a  reserve  equal  to  one  fourth 
of  the  strength  of  the  active  army  and  to  call 
into  the  field  great  masses  of  troops  of  the  second 
line.    The  empire  has  more  than  2,000,000  trained 
men.    The  formations  that  can  be  called  to  arms 
in  case  of  war  number  about  1,750,000  men,  of 
whom  1,250,000  can  be  mobilized  in  the  first  line 
and  500,000  in  the  second  line.    Besides  these  the 
Landsturm  is  expected  to  receive  an  efficient 
organization,  and  is  likely  to  have  the  number 
of  army  corps   into  which    it    is    divided  in- 
creased by  one  half,  and  even  then  have  nu- 
merous troops  to  spare  for  local  and  garrison  serv- 
ice.   The  field  army  is  organized  in   14  corps 
iTarmie,  of  2  divisions  each.  The  army  corps  con- 
sists of  80  battalions,  28  squadrons,  and  96  guns, 
having     a   total    strength  of  86,000  foot  and 
7.000  horse.      As    many  infantry  divisions  of 
Landwehr  as  there  are  army  corps  in  the  regu- 
lar array  can  be  called  to  arms  in  case  of  war, 
and  besides  these  there  are  7  reserve  divisions  of 


vessels  are  the  barbette  ships  **  Stephanie  "  and 
'*  Kronprinz  Rudolf,"  plated  with  9  and  12  inches 
respectively  of  steel-faced  armor,  and  carrying 
the  former  2  and  the  other  8  48-ton  guns.  They 
were  launched  in  1887.  The  fleetest  ship  is  the 
ram-cruiser  "Kaiser  Franz,"  launched  m  1889, 
carrying  8  15i-ton  guns,  and  capable  of  steam- 
ing 18i  knots.  The  "  Kaiserin  Elisabeth,"  now 
building  at  Pola,  will  have  the  same  speed.  The 
eight  sea-going  torpedo  cruisers  recently  built 
are  the  fastest  of  tneir  class.  The  "Panther" 
and  "  Leopard,"  built  at  Elswick,  of  1,580  tons 
displacement,  have  attained  a  speed  of  nearly  19 
knots  when  full^  armed  and  equipped.  A  third, 
the  "  Tiger,"  built  at  Trieste,  has  a  displacement 
of  1,675  tons  and  engines  of  4,000  horse  power. 
The  Delegations. — The  session  of  the  Dele- 

fations  beran  at  Buda-Pesth  on  June  4.  The 
udget  estimates  the  ordinary  expenditure  for 
1891  at  119,281,898  florins  and  the  extraordinaiy 
at  16,402,389  florins,  making  a  total  of  185^634,- 
282  florins.  The  credits  asked  for  included  sums 
for  the  purchase  of  smokeless  powder,  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  fortress  artillery.  Baron 
Bauer,  the  Minister  of  War,  when  criticised  for 
adding  2,526  men  to  the  peace  establishment  and 
20,000,000  florins  to  the  military  budget  so  soon 
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after  the  new  army  law  had  fixed  the  yearly  688,122 ;  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  202,- 

oontingent  for  ten  rears  at  103,000  men  for  the  541.    The  population  of  Vienna  at  the  end  of 

regulars  and  22,000  for  the  reserves,  provoked  1888  was  estimated  at  1,350,000  ;    of  Pragtie, 

an  outcry  by  saying  that  the  peace  effective  of  304,000 ;  of  Trieste,  160,000 ;  of  Lemberg,  122,- 

the  army  was  certainly  inadequate,  and  that  000 ;  of  Gratz,  106,000. 

small  additional  credits  must  be  from  time  to  Finances. — The  revenue  is  given  in  the  finan- 

time  demanded  unless  100,000,000  or  120,000,000  cial  estimates  for  1889  as  follows: 

florins  were  voted  in  a  lump  for  bringing  the  sourobs  of  rcvknuk.                                  narin*. 

army  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  time.  Coimeii  of  Ministen 722,000 

Au8tria.-The  Austrian  Reicb^rath  in  1889    JJSSS  Sj'^JriS'^' ^^JS'IS 

numbered  in  the  Upper  House  or  Herrenhaus  20  u\n\a^  of  Worebip  lid  Educaiton .'*.*.*.*.  *.*.*.'.*.*.*     6,574l84» 

archdukes,  66  territorial  nobles,  10  archbishops,  MlDistrr  of  Finance : 

7  prince  bishops,  and  109  life-members,  and  in       ^™'"**°" ^mm 

the  Lower  House  or  Abgeordnetenhaus  853  mem-  House  tax !*.*.!!!'.!.!!!'.....!!!..!!!.!..!!*..'. !    8i)o98!ooo 

bers,  of  whom  85  represent  the  landed  proprie-  industry  tax. .!!!!.!!'.!!.'.!!  i  i !..!!...!!!!!! !   ii|ooo,ooo 

tors,  116  the  towns,  21  the  chambers  of  trade  and       Incometax.. S»}2'SS 

industry,  and  131  the  rural  communes.     The    gSKS'tkieiV 8T,4«i,ooo 

representation  of  Bohemia  in  the  Abgeordneten-       Excise loo,«8(MMM> 

hausis92  members,  or  1  to  62,551  inhabitants;       gpit- fiiB^ 

of  Galicia,  63,  or  1  to  100,420;  of  Lower  Austria,       I^SS" iJlsooow 

87,  or  1  to  68,761 ;  of  Moravia, 36, or  1  to  61,505;  Judicialfees*.".'.*!!*.;!!;!!. !;!!!;;!;*.!;.".'.!'!!   84,ooo;ooo 

of  Styria,  28,  or  1  to  54,835 ;  of  Tyrol,  18,  or  1  to       Lottery *h^^ 

45,100;  of  Upper  Austria.  17,  or  I  to  45,100;  of  gJit^pertT :::::::::::  IJSiw 

the  Coast  Province,  12,  or  1  to  57,085 ;  of  Camiola,  Ministry  of  cbmmeree : 

10,  orl  to  47.418;  of  Silesia,  10,  or  1  to  69,026 ;       Posts  and  telegraphs 29.62T,CT0 

of  Dalmatia,9,  or  1  to  57,203;  of  Corinthia,  9,       fj^SUf" ^mm 

or  1  to  89,873:  of  Bukovina,  9,  or  1  to  69,026;  of    Ministry  of  Agrioniture: ' 

Vorarlberg,  3,or  1  to  36,671;  of  Salzburg,  5, or  1       Xorestt and  domains 4,009,680 

to  38,961.    Each  province  has  a  Diet,  consisting       ^taes   MSJ'IS 

M        •      I      1        1  i.*i*  ^^xi      •  vartous..... 013,  tos 

of  a  single  chamber,  which  is  competent  to  leps-    Ministiy  of  Jastioe 859,140 

late  on  all  matters  not  reserved  by  the  Constitu-    Otbor  sources. .'..' eos,806 

tion  to  the  Reichsrath.    The  provincial  dieteare  Total  ordinary r«^pto 021,621,809 

com  posed  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Kxtnwidinary  receipts ao'sM^W 

Roman  Catholic  and  GreeK  Catholic  churches,  — '- 

representatives  of  the  large  land-owners,  repre-         Totalrevenue 5«a,8l&,M4 

sentativos  of  the  towns,  representatives  of  cham-  The  estimates  of  expenditure  were  as  follow 

bers  of  commerce  and  trade  guilds,  and  repre-  f^^  1889: 

sentatives  of  the  rural  communes  elected  indi-  „..^  '   •^^„««^.                                „  ^ 

Ai          rm^                    ..'                   I.           «              t.           •  HVADS  OF  EXPEN DITUKB.                                              Floriiu. 

rectly.    The  respective  number  of  members  m    imperial  bousebokJ 4,G50,ooo 

the  sixteen  provincial  diets  is  as  follows :  Lower    Imperial  Cabinet  Chancery 78,8S0 

Austria,  72;  Upper  Austria,  50;  Salzburg.  26;    Jeichsrath  ..    Toe,i85 

Styria,63;  Carinthia.  37;  Camiola,  37;  Goricia  cSSd?ofMl?totei;i::.\\*:;':;;::::*  •:•:;;;::::     l,o!l;o?7 

and  Gradiska,  22 ;  Istria,  33 ;  Tyrol,  68 ;  Vorarl-    Ministry  of  the  Interior 16,891.637 

berg,  21 ;  Bohemia,  242 ;  Moravia,   100 ;  Silesia,    ^^^ of gsjMJ. •  ;- •  •  .•■.■;.. 1VW,264 

31 ;  Galicia,  151 ;  Bukovina,  31 ;   Dalmatia,  43.    ^SJi^ls^t^SS^eT^^."^'.' 1,488,880 

The  deputies  are  elected  for  six  years.  Pablic  worship ...     6,4i9,8io 

The  Austrian  Council  of  Mmisters  is  com-    „?^°«^on J^iJLMI? 

posed  of  the  following?  members:  President  and    MiSitSSf  fESSS?"* sI'ttt'sS 

M inister  of  the  Interior,  Count  Edward  Taaf e,  Ministry  of  JasUoe ..'!!!!!!!!!!!!!*.!!".*..'.'!!!!!!    20,091,400 

appointed  Aug.  19, 1879;  Minister  of  Publicln-     Ministry  of  Commeroa 60,488,800 

struction  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Aflfaira,  Dr.  Paul    f^I^!^^i-;,-liJXi liq  ISI'Si 

^.,  -nixi-  •j.jvT        A      Interest  ana  amortlzauon  Of  debt l4S,i9BJ>oi 

Gautsch  von  Frankenthum,  appointed  Nov.  6,    Manairementofdebt 90s|800 

1885;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  Dunajewski,    Pensions  and  dotations lMl^<»o 

appointed  June  26,  1880 ;  Minister  of  Agricult-    ^-'onWlnitlon  to  common  expenditure 101,621,824 

ure.  Count  Julius  Falkenhayn,  appointed  Aug.  Total  ordinary  expenditure 490,9T2,T8T 

19,  1879;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  National  Kxtraordlnaty  expenditure 49,0T8,14S 

?7"2J?^VqJ5*T**-  T"""  Bacquehem    apw)inted  expenditure 640,045.885 

July  28, 1886 ;  Minister  of  Ijandesvertheidigung  «i*iwuuiM«ii                                    »«w,v|h*,q«, 

or  National  Defense,  Count    S.  von   Welsers-  The  revenue  for  1890  was  reckoned  at  547,- 

heimb,  aopointed  June  25,  1880;  Minister  of  868,704  florins,  and  the  total  expenditures  were 

Justice,  Count  Friedrich  von  Sch5nborn,  ap-  estimated  at  545,771,700  florins.    The  expected 

pointed  Oct.  13,  1888;  without  portfolios.  Baron  surplus  is  likely  to  chance  into  a  deficit,  as  it 

von  Prazak,  appointed  Oct.  11,  1888,  and  Ritter  has  invariably  before.    Nevertheless,  the  finan- 

von  Zalski,  appointed  on  the  same  date.  cial  condition  of  Austria  has  shown  a  steady  im- 

Area  and  Topalation. — ^The  area  of  Austria  provement  for  years  past,  though  not  without 

proper  is  115,903  square  miles.    The  ofllcial  es-  adding  to  the  severe  load  of  taxation  that  the 

timate  of  population  for  Dec.  31, 1888,  was  23,-  people  have  to  bear. 

484,995,  varying  in  densitjr  from  61  to  the  square  Edncation. — ^Attendance  in  the  elementary 

mile  in  Salzburg  to  338  in  Lower  Austria,  and  schools  is  compulsory  from  the  age  of  six  to  the 

averaging  202.    The  number  of  marriages  in  age  of  fourteen,  except  in  Istria,  Galicia,  Buko- 

ISSS  was  186^373 ;  of  births,  890,663 ;  of  deaths,  vina,  and  Dalmatia,  where,  as  in  Hungary,  the 
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school  age  ends  with  the  completion  of  the  form,  which  menaced  the  stability  and  internal 
twelfth  year.  The  subieots  taught  are  reading,  order  of  the  composite  empire.  In  the  Trentine 
writing,  arithmetic,  religion,  grammar,  geome-  and  Istria  Italian  nationalism  began  to  exhibit 
try,  ^eogra^hy,  natural  history,  physics,  history,  affinities  with  Irredentism.  Among  the  Ger- 
drawing,  singing,  ^mnastics  (to  boys),  and  mans,  of  Austria  anti-Semitic  and  Socialistic 
hoosehold  work  (to  girls).  The  schools  are  built  tendencies  showed  themselves.  The  Clericals 
and  supported  by  the  communes.  There  were  began  to  present  exorbitant  demands.  Prince 
17,926  elementary  schools^  with  59,200  teachers  Aloys  Lichtenstein  sought  to  use  the  Conserva- 
and  2,857,660  pupils  in  1887.  The  gymnasia  in  tive  coalition  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  school 
1889  numbered  172,  with  8,510  teachers  and  55,-  bill  that  would  place  pnmary  education  under 
089  pnpils ;  the  Realschulen  or  scientific  middle  the  complete  control  of  the  clergy.  The  inter- 
schools,  85,  with  1,370  teachers  and  18,860  pu-  ference  of  the  Emperor  caused  the  bill  to  be 
nils.  The  UiiiTersity  of  Vienna  in  1889  had  dropped,  and  Prince  Lichtenstein  retired  to  pri- 
368  professors  and  tutors  and  5,218  students;  vateiife;  but  the  Ultramontanes  waited  only  for 
the  Bohemian  university  at  Prague,  121  instruct-  an  opportune  juncture  to  renew  their  effort 
ors  and  2,361  students ;  the  Qermaii  university  Bonemia  was  from  the  beginning  the  chief 
at  Pragne,  143  instructors  and  1,470  students ;  battle-ground  on  which  the  strug^e  between 
Gratz  University,  130  instructors  and  1,296  stu-  Germanism  and  Slavdom  in  Austria  has  been 
dents;  Cracow  Uniyersity,  111  instructors  and  fought  out  The  elaborate  adjustment  of  the 
1,206  students ;  Lemberg  University,  62  instruct-  rights  and  claims  of  both  nationalities  was  sat- 
ors  and  1,129  students;  Innsbruck  University,  isfactory  to  the  extremists  of  neither  party. 
96  instructors  and  862  students ;  Czemowitz  The  Young  Czech  party  arose  with  Radical  as 
Uniyersity,  42  instructors  and  259  students.  The  well  as  ultra-Nationalist  sentiments.  They  made 
colleges  for  Catholic  theology  in  1888  numbered  demonstrations  in  commemoration  of  John  Huss, 
49,  with  225  instructors  and  2,199  students,  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of 
There  was  one  school  for  Protestant  theology,  Bohemia  by  the  coronati(fti  of  the  Emperor  at 
with  41  students,  and  one  for  Greek  Oriental  Prague  and  the  proclamation  of  an  independent 
theology,  with  16  students.  The  Polytechnic  constitution  like  that  of  Hungary,  under  which 
Institute  in  Vienna  had  91  teachers  and  796  stu-  they  could  suppress  the  German  language,  and 
dents  in  1889.  In  Prague  there  is  a  Bohemian  betrayed  PansWistic  and  Russophile  leanings, 
polytechnicum  with  63  teachers  and  334  students  The-  Young  Germans,  on  their  part,  ceasing  to 
ami  a  German  one  with  49  teachers  and  184  stu-  talk  of  themselves  as  Austrians,  yearned  for  in- 
dents. There  are  besides  1,460  special  technical  corporation  in  the  German  Fatherland.  About 
schools  for  art,  music,  commerce,  agriculture,  three  fifths  of  the  population  are  Czech  in  Ian- 
mining,  and  yarious  industries,  with  about  150,-  guage  and  two  fifths  German ;  but  of  the  latter 
000  students.  In  7,001  of  the  elementary  schools  a  considerable  proportion  are  attached  to  one  or 
the  language  is  German;  in  4,246,  Czech;  in  the  other  of  the  Czech  parties.  The  Young 
4.058,  other  Slayic  languages ;  in  870,  Italian ;  in  Czechs,  who  declared  war  against  the  Schwarz- 
63,  Roumanian ;  in  3,  Magyar;  and  in  448  more  enbergs  and  other  feudal  ma^ates  and  rejected 
than  one  language  is  used.  In  1886  there  were  the  Consenrative  and  Clerical  lead  under  which 
85'1  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  previous  concessions  had  been  attained  won  many 
actual  attendance  in  the  schools.  seats  in  the  Diet,  and  grew  with  a  rapidity  that 
The  Bohemian  Aosglelch. — Count  Taafe's  threatened  soon  to  give  them  a  majority  over 
policy  of  compromise  has  been  described  by  him-  the  Old  Czechs. 

self  as  durehjretien,  or  "rubbing  along.^'  He  The  time  being  ripe  for  a  new  combination, 
came  into  office  after  the  German  Liberals  had  the  Emperor  interposed,  as  he  has  done  before 
been  governing  for  years  under  Prince  Alezan-  at  similar  junctures.  He  definitely  rejected  the 
der  Auersperg  and  were  no  longer  able  to  crush  plan  of  a  Bohemian  coronation,  and  induced  the 
down  the  rising  spirit  of  nationalism.  The  mis-  Prime  Minister  and  the  leader  of  the  German 
sion  that  he  undertook  was  to  build  up  a  Con-  party,  Herr  yon  Plener,  to  seek  an  agreement 
servatiye  party  by  making  the  Czechs,  Poles,  The  goyeming  party  in  Austria,  dominated  by 
Slovenians,  ana  Italians  of  Istria  and  the  Tren-  the  Clericals,  who  were  inimical  to  the  Protestant 
tine  work  together  with  the  feudal  and  Ultra-  dynasty  in  Prussia  and  the  excommunicated  mon- 
montane  German  elements.  To  maintain  this  arch  of  Itahir,  were  not  altogether  friendly  to 
union  the  Germanizing  policy  of  Prince  Auers-  the  triple  alliance  and  endangered  the  success  of 
perg  and  Count  Beust  was  reversed,  the  liberal-  the  combination  on  which  the  future  of  the 
izing  tendencies  in  religious,  educational,  and  Hapsburg  Empire  is  staked.  For  that  reason  a 
social  legislation  were  checked  to  please  the  firmer  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  em- 
Clericals,  and  the  democratic  wave  that  was  pire  could  be  expected  from  a  new  disposition  of 
sweeping  away  the  remnants  of  aristocratic  priy-  the  political  forces  and  the  construction  of  a 
ileges  was  retarded.  The  coalition  worked  har-  Conservative  majoritjr  by  discarding  the  extreme 
monionsly  by  the  aid  of  concessions  to  the  na-  Nationalist  and  Clencal  elements  and  replacing 
tionalities  and  Conservative  elements  of  which  them  by  the  Moderate  Germans,  who  had  been 
it  was  composed  until  the  once  supreme  German  neglected  for  ten  years.  An  aereement  between 
Liberal  party  became  so  feeble  that  it  threatened  the  Moderate  Germans  and  the  Old  Czechs  in 
to  resort  to  the  final  but  always  effective  ma-  Bohemia,  with  new  concessions  to  the  Poles, 
noeuvre  of  dissolving  the  party  and  withdrawing  would  make  the  Government  independent  of 
from  the  Reichsrath,  having  already  left  the  Bo-  exacting  Czechs  and  Ultramontanes.  With  this 
hemian  Diet.  Dangerous  defections  began  to  object  a  conference  was  arranged,  which  was  held 
take  place  in  the  unwieldy  and  heterogeneous  at  Vienna  in  January,  1890.  A  preliminary 
majority,  and  new  opposition  parties  began  to  understanding  was  reached,  on  the  strength  of 
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which  the  Germans  agreed  to  re-enter  the  Bohe-  the  Government  before  they  were  submitted  to 

mian  Landtag.  The  agreement  arrived  at  between  the  Landtag.    The  popular  opposition  to  the 

the  Prime  Mmister  and  the  leaders  of  the  Old  compromise,  fostered  by   Dr.    Gregr  and  the 

Czech  and  Oerman  parties,  Dr.  Rieger  and  Ernst  Young  Czechs,  was  such  as  to  threaten  the  Old 

Ton  Plener,  requirea  to  be  embodied  in  laws  by  Czechs  with  extinction  in  the  coming  elections; 

the  Provincial  Diet  and  the  Reichsrath.    Be-  and  therefore  in  the  Diet  a  part  of  them  were 

tween  the  time  of  its  publication  on  Jan.  21  and  disinclined  to  carry  out  all  the  arrangements  to 

the  session  of  the  Ijandtag  that  was  to  give  it  which  they  had  pledged  themselves.    The  bill 

the  final  sanction  in  May  the  Young  Czechs  for  dualizing  the  Educational  Council  was  passed 

carried  on  a  lively  popular  agitation  against  the  on  June  8,  and  was  promptly  signed  b^  the  Em- 

oompromise,  which  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  their  peror  in  spite  of  tne  expressi^  desire  of  the 

aggressive  nationalism,  which  aims  at  making  Czechs  that  the  measures  should  be  sanctioned 

Bohemia  entirely  Czechish,  in  that  it  divides  the  as  a  whole.    Enough  of  the  former  followers  of 

governing  and  judicial  bodies  into  Czechish  and  Dr.  Rieger  voted  with  the  Young  Czechs  to  pre- 

^erman   sections  and  partitions  the  kingdom  vent  the  pa^ge  of  any  measure  requiring  a  two- 

into  judicial,  electoral,  and  administrative  dis-  third  majority.    Consequently,  the  compromise 

tricts  in  which  each  of  the  two  nationalities  will  bills  were  postponed,  with  a  prospect  of  a  con- 

enjoy^  the  use  of  its  own  language  and  separate  tinuation  of  the  conflict  of  nationalities,  unless 

civilization  without  coercion  or  restraint  from  the  Germans  will  abate  some  of  their  demands, 

the  other.    The  Ausgleich  embraces  the  follow-  especially  in  regard  to  the  use  of  German  as  the 

ing  principal  points :  1.  The  division  into  Czech  official  language  of  courts  and  administrative 

and  G^erman  sections  of  the  Provincial  Educa-  authorities.    Dr.  Rieger,  once  the  popular  diam- 

tional  Council,  which  exercises  control,  subject  pion  of  Czech  pretensions,  but  now  tne  object  of 

to  the  approval  of  the  Government,  over  all  the  general  opprobrium,  announced  in  July  his  inten- 

primary  and  industrial  and  many  of  the  inter-  tion  of  retiring  from  public  life, 

mediate  schools;  th^ division  in  like  manner  Session  of  the  Beichsratb. — The  Clerical 

of  the  local  school  boards  in  districts  having  a  party  refused  the  concessions  contained  in  a  bill 

mixed  population ,   and  the  establishment  of  prepared  bv  Minister  von  Gautsch,  and  the  bish- 

minority  schools  in  districts  where  the  parents  ops  went  beyond  the  Lichtenstein  proposals  in 

of  forty  children  who  have  been  five  years  in  a  a  declaration  read  by  Cardinal  ScnSnoom  on 

district  demand  the  instruction  of  their  children  March  12  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 

in  their  native  language.    2.  The  separation  into  Lords  demanding    Catholic  public  schools  ^in 

two  national  groups  of  the  Lanaescidturrath  which  Catholic  children  would  not  have  to  m*ix 

or  Provincial  Agricultural  Council,  which  was  with  those  of  other  confessions.    They  not  only 

originally  a  free  association,  but  has  been  en-  ask  that  nothing  repugnant  to  Catholics  should 

dowed  with  official  powers,  having  control  of  occur  in  the  course  of  instruction,  but  would 

the  a^cultural  schools  and  societies  and  the  require  it  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  Catho- 

travelmg  teachers  of  agriculture  and  of  the  dis-  lie  character  of  the  schools.    The  right  of  su- 

tribution  of  Government  and   provincial  sub-  pervision  must  be  restored  to  the  clerc^^,  and  the 

sidles  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.    The  teachers  must  be  trained  in  Catholic  normal 

G^ermans,  not  being  represented  in  this  body,  schools  and  receive  their  appointments  subject 

founded  an  association  of  their  own,  but  have  to  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 

hitherto  enjoyed  no  favors  or  subventions  from  The  Clerical  demands,  if  it  were  possible  f«r 

the  Government.    8.  The  division  of  the  Su-  the  Government  to  yield,  would  necessitate  the 

preme  Court  into  two  national  sections.    4.  The  revocation  of  one  of  the  most  popular  and  cher- 

redistricting  of  the  kingdom  for  administrative,  ished  liberties  secured  by  the  Constitution  of 

judicial,  ana  electoral  purposes  on  a  comprehen-  1861,  that  of  compulsory  and  undenominational 

sive  plan  that  will  affora  a  legally  recognized  primary  instruction  embodied  in  the  educational 

geographical  basis  for  language  regulations.    5.  acts  of  1868  and  1869,  according  to  which  chil- 

The  repeal  of  the  regulation  requiring  Govern-  dren  of  all  creeds  are  taught  in  the  same  schools 

raent  and  local  officials  to  know  uoth  languages,  except  during  the  single  hour  that  is  set  apart 

Of  the  superior  judicial  officers  about  one  fourth,  every  day  for  religious  instruction,  at  which  time 

destined  for  employment  in  German  districts,  those  who  are  not  Catholics  are  at  liberty  to 

are  no  longer  obliged  to  prove  their  familiarity  withdraw. 

with  the  Czechish  tongue.    6.  The  division  of  The  Slav  majority,  on  which  the  Taafe  Cabi- 

the  Bohemian  Diet  into  national  sections.    Mem-  net  has  heretofore  depended,  carried  a  bill  re- 

bers  before  taking  their  seats  will  have  to  declare  leasing  Galicia  from  a  debt  of  106,000,000  florins 

to  which  national  euria  they  belong.    On  the  to  the  Austrian  treasury,  although  outside  Ga- 

demand  of  a  certain  number  of  meml^rs  that  a  licia  the  measure  was  very  unpopular,  since  all 

vote  shall  be  taken  euriatim,  each  national  curia  the  other  provinces  have  paid  the  debts  of  a 

votes  separately,  and  a  majority  in  both  is  neces-  similar  character  that  they  owed.    The  debt  was 

sary  for  the  passage  of  the  measure.    The  curia  incurred  in  1848  in  connection  with  the  creation 

of  large  proprietors  will  be  preserved,  while  the  of  a  peasant  proprietary.    The  Clericals,  who 

curim  of  the  towns  and  rural  communes  will  be  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  other  rewards  that 

merged  in  the  two  national  curim.    In  the  for-  the  ministry  has  conferred  on  its  Polish  support- 

mer  provision  will  be  made  for  a  larger  German  ers,  refrained  from  voting  either  for  or  a^nst 

representation  by  changing  electoral  divisions  this  measure,  which  passed  by  a  narrow  majority, 

and  placing  allodial  property  more  on  an  equa-  Labor  Disturbances. — In  the  beginning  of 

litv  with  trust  estates.  April  a  strike  of  the  masons  and  bricklayers  was 

The  conference  was  called  together  again  in  followed  by  strikes  of  the  shoemakers,  tailors, 

April  to  consider  the  bills  that  were  framed  by  turners,  and  barbers  in  Vienna.     The  servant 
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^rls  threatened  to  cease  work  unless  their  do-  The  ministry,  constituted  in  March,  1890,  was 
mand  for  higher  wages  was  granted.  Meetings  as  follows :  President  of  the  Council,  Count 
were  held  in  the  suburbs  that  were  attended  hj  Julius  Szapary,  appointed  March  7, 1890 ;  Minis- 
thousands  of  persons  who  were  voluntarily  or  ter  of  Finance,  Dr.  Alexander  Wekerle,  appointed 
involuntarily  out  of  employ.  A  mass  meeting  April  9,  1889;  Minister  of  National  Defense, 
in  the  Schmelz  parade  ground  was  broken  up  Baron  (3t6z&  Fej^v^y,  appointed  Oct.  28, 1884 ; 
on  April  8  by  the  police,  who  made  many  arrests  Minister  ad  latus  to  the  King,  fiaron  Bela  Orczy, 
and  were  stoned  by  the  mob.  In  the  evening  a  appointed  Aug.  12, 1879 ;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
larser  crowd  gathered  in  the  neighboring  suburb  nor.  Count  Joseph  Zichy,  appointed  March  13, 
of  Neu-Lerchenfeld,  which,  after  listening  to  1890;  Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Wor- 
aome  speeches,  attacked  the  police,  who  attempt-  ship,  Count  Albin  Cs&ky,  appointed  in  Septem- 
ed  to  check  them  by  firing  blank  cartridges,  ber,  1888;  Minister  of  Justice,  Desiderius  von 
broke  into  the  station  house  and  drove  out  the  Szilagyi,  appointed  April  9,  1889 ;  Minister  of 
officials,  and  then  overran  Lerchenfeld,  Otta-  industry  and  Commerce,  Gabriel  von  Baross, 
kring,  and  Hemals,  stoning  the  windows  of  Jew-  appointed  Dec.  21, 1886 ;  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
ish  shopkeepers,  plundering  the  shops  of  four  Count  Andreas  von  Bethlen,  appointed  March 
or  Ave  who  sold  honors  and  comestibles,  setting  13, 1890;  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Emerich  von 
one  on  fire,  and  only  ceasing  their  depredations  Josipovich,  appointed  Aug.  23, 1889. 
when  two  troops  of  hussars  appeared  on  the  Area  and  Population. — The  population  of 
scene.  A  week  or  two  later  occurred  a  general  Hungary,  including  Transylvania,  with  an  area 
strike  of  coal  miners  in  Moravia  and  Silesia.  De-  of  1%,258  square  miles,  was  estimated  for  Dec. 
manding  an  eight-hours'  shift  and  two  florins  81,  1888,  at  14,859,288 ;  that  of  Croatia  and 
a  day,  more  than  80,000  men  left  work.  Bands  Slavonia,  having  an  extent  of  16,778  square 
of  strikers  enforced  the  stoppage  of  the  iron  miles,  at  2,098,161;  and  that  of  the  town  of 
fflOls  at  Witkowitz,  and  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  Fiume,  occupying  8  square  miles,  at  22,364 ; 
scene  of  the  disturbances.     All  work  was  sus-  making  the  total  population  of  the  monarchy 

gmded  in  the  districts  of  Ostrau  and  Karwin.  16,979,813,  or  135  to  the  square  mile.    The  num- 
n  April  17  a  collision  occurred  between  troops  ber  of  marriages  in  1887  was  151,511 ;  of  birihs, 
and  miners  at  Karwin,  and  on  the  following  day  745,080;  of  deaths,  568,538 ;  the  surplus  of  births 
strikers  were  bayoneted  in  Polish  Ostrau.     In  over  deaths,  175,947.    Buda-Pesth  had  in  1886  a 
several  towns  the  strikes  were  followed  by  anti-  population  of  422,557,  the  next  largest  city  being 
Semitic  riots  and  the  sacking  of    stores  and  Szegedin,  with  74,355  inhabitants, 
dw'ellings.    There  were  strikes  at  Prague,  Lem-  Edneation. — The    number    of    elementary 
berg,  Innsbruck,  Pressnltz,  Meran,  Gratz,  Mar-  schools  in  1887  was  17,786,  with  27,119  teachers 
borg,  Znain,  and  Steyr.    Workmen  in  railroad  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,621,656  children, 
shops  and  gas  works  demanded  shorter  hours,  not  including  447,711  in  supplementary  schools, 
higner  wages,  and  the  abolition  of  piece  work.  There  were  in  1888  102  gymnasia,  with  2,510 
On  April  ^  a  serious  anti-Jewish  riot  occurred  teachers  and  88,503  pupils,  and  33  Realschulen, 
at  Biaia,  in  Galicia,  where  workmen  plundered  with  630  teachers  and  7,416  pupils.    The  Minis- 
the  spirit  shops  and  defied  the  infantry,  who  tried  ter  of  Education  in  the  session  of  1890  presented 
to  intimidate  them  with  blank  cartridges  and  a  bill  to  make  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  gymnasia 
finally  fired  ball  cartridges,  killing  or  wounding  optional  except  for  pupils  intending  to  study 
fatally  13  persons.    On  April  29  striking  weav-  theology,  philosophy,  history,  or  philology.    The 
ers  in  Frankstadt,  Moravia,  wrecked  a  factory,  university  at  Buda-Pesth  in  1889  had  211  pro- 
wounded    the    burgomaster,  and    resisted    the  fessors  and  teachers. and  3,660  students;  that  at 
military,  the  women  taking  the  lead.     Great  Klausenburg,  81  professors  and  525  students; 
anxiety  was  felt  regarding  the  eight-hour  labor  that  at  Agram,  49  professors  and  413  students. 
demonstration  that  was  planned  iot  May  1,  and  There  were  38  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  divin- 
elaborate  dispositions  were  made  to  check  possi-  itv,  with  1,151  students ;  4  Greek  Oriental  schools, 
ble  outbreaks  by  a  prompt  evolution  of  military  with  279  students ;  and  14  Protestant  schools, 
force.    The  parade  in  Vienna,  in  which  50.000  with  437  students.    The  special  schools  of  law 
working  men  took  part,  passed  off  without  the  numbered  11,  with  119  instructors  and  709  stu- 
slightest  disorderly  maniiestation.    On  May  19  dents.  There  are  405  special  technical  institutes, 
several  strikers  were  killed  by  troops  at  NUrs-  including  a  high  school  for  mining  and  forestry, 
cbau,  Bohemia.  lower  and  intermediate  forestry  schools,  6  agri- 
Hnngarj.— The  Hungarian  Parliament  con-  cultural  colleges,  and  commercial  and  industrial 
sists  of  an  Upper  House,  called  the  Magnaten-  schools  of  various  kinds.    Bv  the  trade  law  of 
tafel,  and  a  Lower  House,  called  the  Represen-  1884  every  commune  where  tnere  are  50  appren- 
tantentafel.   The  House  of  Magnates  is  composed  tices  is  obliged  to  provide  special  instruction, 
of  hereditary  peers,  who  pay  a  land  tex  of  3,000  In  1888  Buda-Pesth  had  16  schools  for  appren- 
florins  or  over,  40  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  tices,  with  6,459  pupils.     In  other  towns  and 
prelates,  H  lay  representatives  of  the  Augsburg  counties  there  were  229  such  schools,  with  38,081 
ttd  Geneva  Confessions,  82  life  peers,  17  sUte  pupils.    In  Hungary  proper  the  Magyar  tongue 
IS"**^^  8  delegates  from  Croatia-Slavonia,  is  used  in  7,938  elementary  schools,  various  other 
and  princes  of  the  imperial  family.     In  1889  languages  in  4.801,  and  more  than  one  language 
there  were  20  archdukes  and  286  hereditary  peers  in  2,766.    In  1886,  the  children  attending  school 
posessing  the  property  qualification.    The  mem-  made  80*41  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  between 
hers  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  elected  for  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve. 
Mkl^"*  ^  direct  vote  of  the  people  under  a  Agricnlture.  —  According  to  an  official  re- 
JUght  property  limitation,  numbered  453  in  1889,  port  made  in  1888,  the  Crown  lands  constitute 
incmcung  40  delegates  of  CroatiarSlavonia.  4*7  per  cent,  of  the  soil  of  Hungary,  26*9  per  cenU 
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is  municipal  property,  0*1  per  cent  belongs  to  their  support  He  surrounded  himself  with  new 
foundations,  2  ^r  cent  is  ecclesiastical  proper-  men,  content  to  act  as  mere  clerks  under  his 
ty,  0*2  per  cent  is  held  in  trust,  and  86*1  per  cent  direction,  whom  he  shielded  when  they  were 
belongs  in  fee  simple  to  private  individuals,  charged  with  dishonorable  acts,  although  his 
There  are  2,348,107  owners  who  hold  15,027,889  own  reputation  for  integrity  was  above  reproach, 
iochs  (1  joch  =  1*43  acre)  in  properties  of  from  The  autonomous  rights  of  the  counties  and  the 
8  to  30  jochs ;  118,981  owners  of  from  80  to  Catholic  sentiments  regarding  education  and 
200  jochs,  whose  aggregate  holdings  amount  to  marriage  he  trampled  upon  with  unoompromis- 
6,741,000  jochs;  13,757  proprietors,  whose  {>os-  ing  harshness.  Still,  the  Opposition  have  not 
sessions  range  up  to  1,000  jochs,  aggregating  ventured  to  oppose  his  policy  or  commit  thera- 
14,240,000  jochs ;  4,695  proprietors  of  from  1,000  selves  to  the  repeal  of  nis  acts.  Their  attacks 
to  10,000  jochs,  who  have  altogether  6,660,000  have  been  directed  (gainst  his  political  methods., 
jochs ;  and  231  whose  estates  exceed  10,000  jochs  They  accused  him  of  maintaining  his  "  dictator- 
and  make  3,939,000  jochs  in  the  aggregate.  The  ship  '*  and  keeping  together  a  solid  body  of  par- 
area  devoted  to  cereal  crops  is  8,021,000  hectares,  liamentary  **  mamelukes  "  by  the  abuse  of  official 
of  which  2,776,000  are  under  wheat,  1,828.000  patronage,  by  bribery  and  administrative  press- 
under  Indian  com,  1,120,000  under  barley,  1,122,-  ure  at  elections,  by  the  perversion  of  the  organs 
000  under  rye,  and  1,045,000  under  oats.  Vine-  of  justice,  and  bv  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
yards  occupy  353,000  hectares ;  the  sugar-beet,  executive  power.  The  unpopular  army  bill  gave 
89,000 ;  tobacco,  56,000.  Meadows  and  pastures  them  the  nrst  opportunity  to  attack  him  on  pa- 
cover  8,427,000,  and  forests  9,275,000  hectares.  triotio  grounds.  The  defect  in  the  bill  which 
Finances.  —  The  budget  estimates  for  1890  relaxed  the  strict  parliamentary  control  over 

g've  the  following  amounts,  in  florins,  of  revenue  the  army  was  remedied,  and  strong  men  who 

om  the  various  sources :  State  debts,  4,319,139 ;  had  formerly  acted  with  the  Moderate  Opposi- 

Accountant-General's  office,  1,895 ;  Ministrv  ad  tion  were  taken  into  the  Cabinet  such  as  Szilagyi, 

latu8,  250 ;  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  1,059,^47 ;  once  the  leader  of  that  party,  and  Count  Teleky, 

Ministry  of   Finance,  266,021,133;  Ministry  of  a  representative  of  the  feudal  aristocracy.    These 

Commerce,  62,527,635;  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  concessions,  which  were  made  in  a  conciliatory 

12,282.554;  Ministry  of  Education  and  Worship,  spirit  and  not  from  political  necessity,  impaired 

852,409;  Ministry  of  Justice,  769,117;  Ministry  his  influence  with  the  Austrian  court  partv, 

of    Defense,  271,241 ;    total  ordinary  revenue,  which  feared  that  he  might  be  drawn  to  ^ield 

848,134,920 ;  transitory  revenue,  7,124,827 ;  grand  still  more  to  the  Hungarian  desire  for  an  inde- 

total,  355,259,247.  pendent  national  army,  especially  since  he  in- 

The  expenditure  for  1890,  in  florins,  under  the  sisted  on  the  dual  character  of  the  army  being 

various  heads,  was  estimated  as  follows:  Civil  recognized  bv  giving  it  the  title  of  **  Royal  and 

list,  4,650,000 ;  Cabinet  chancery,  74,978 ;  Parlia-  Imperial."    Tisza  found  that  he  could  not  work 

ment  1,236,802 ;  quota  of  common  expenditure,  in  harmony  with  the  new  ministers.    The  ques- 

23,297,673 ;  pensions,  6,872,319 ;  national  debt,  tion  on  wnich  a  rupture  occurred  was  one  of 

120.018,588 ;  guaranteed  railroad  debts,  11,287,-  little  importance.    Tne  advanced  Opposition,  the 

623  ;  administration  of  Croatia,  6,063,530;  Ac-  visionary  disciples  of  Kossuth,  who  call  them- 

countant- General's   office,    110,100  ;    Minister-  selves  the  party  of  **  1848  and  of  Independence,*' 

Presidency,  335,430 ;  ministry  ad  kUuSy  54,212;  discovered  that  under  the  naturalization  law 

Ministry  for  Croatia,  86,080  ;  Ministry  of  the  passed  in  1879  Louis  Kossuth  was  about  to  lose 

Interior,  11,694.434;  Ministry  of  Finance,  67,-  nis  rights  as  a  Hungarian  citizen,  as  a  paragraph 

246,567 ;   Ministry    of    Corpmerce,    45,609,595 ;  of  the  act  provides  that  a  Hungarian  settled 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  12,428,341 ;  Ministry  of  abroad  who  lor  ten  years  neglects  to  notify  the 

Instruction  and  Worship,  6,971^60 ;  Ministry  of  proper  authorities  of  his  intention  to  preserve 

Justice,  12,324,139 ;  Ministry  of  Defense,  10,712,-  nis  nationality  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  a  citi- 

585  ;  total  ordinary  expenditure,  830,824,256  ;  zen.    They  demanded  that  a  special  act  should 

transitory  expenditure,  0,399,461 ;  investments,  be  passed  to  keep  alive  the  civil  rights  of  the 

12,225,388 ;  extraordinary  common  expenditure,  exile  of  Turin.    Tisza  said  this  was  unnecessary, 

6,214,546;  grand  total,  855,663,646.  as  his  acceptance  of  the  honorary  citizenship  of 

The  Resignation  of  Tisza. — Koloman  Tisza,  thirty  Hungarian  towns  was  equivalent  to  the 

as  the  all-powerful   Prime   Minister  of   Hun-  formal  notice  required  by  the  law.    No  other 

g'iry  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  has  won  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  concurred  in  this  view, 

reputation  of  being  one  of  tne  ablest  statesmen  The  Independence  party  called  for  a  separate 

of  the  a^e  by  lifting  his  country  from  a  condi-  act  and  threatened  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 

tion  of  disorganization,  bankruptcy,  and  political  the  Honved  bill  until  one  were  passed.     The 

im potency,  and  making  it  a  united,  powerful,  Premier,  without  consulting  his  collea^es,  an- 

and  prosperous  state,  occupying  the  aominant  nounced  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and 

position  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hapsbur^  Empire,  thought  that,  in  consideration  of  the  numbers 

The  value  of  his  achievements  no  serious  Hun-  of  Hungarian  emigrants  settled  in  America,  the 

garian  statesman  will  deny ;  yet  for  years  past  paragraph  ought  to  be  amended,  and  therefore 

e  has  been  more  hated  and  reviled  than  any  ne  promised  that  after  the  Honved  bill  was  dis- 

other  European  minister,  and  chiefly  for  the  posed  of,  he  would  bring  in  a  bill  that  would 

reason  that  he  possessed  the  unshakable  confi-  nave  the  effect  of  repatriating  Kossuth.    When 

dence  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation.    Men  of  the  matter  came  before  the  Cabinet,  all  except 

political  talents  and  classes  that  formerly  exer-  two  of  the  other  ministers  supported  Szilagyi's 

cised  a  controlling  influence,  such  as  the  mag-  objections  to  amending  the  law  of  1879  and  ap- 

nates  and  patriotic  Catholics,  he  disregarded  and  proved  a  special  act  m  favor  of  Kossuth.    At 

offended,  although  he  could  have  easily  gained  this  stage  of  the  question  the  exiled  patriot  wrote 
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The  instruction  was  given  by  means  of  the  then  The  autumn  and  winter  of  1821-*22  were  spent 
well-nigh  universal  text-book,  **  Locke  on  tbe  in  an  extended  European  tour.  Switzerland, 
Understanding,*'  and  was  mechanical ;  but  his  Italy,  and  France,  through  their  great  men  and 
mind  was  rouaed,  and  when,  in  the  junior  year,  historical  associations,  yielded  up  to  the  traveler 
^  Edwards  on  the  Will "  fell  into  his  hands  he  rich  stores  of  experience.  The  laborious  sight- 
read  it  with  avidit)[.  Like  Jacob  at  Luz,  he  was  seeiu^  that  he  did  in  the  three  months  of  his 
awakened  to  the  significance  of  life,  and  there-  stay  m  Rome  displays  the  character  of  the  man. 
after,  however  profound  were  his  studies  of  the  **  Rising  at  dawn,  says  a  biographer,  *"  he  break- 
ffreat  systems,  and  he  was  familiar  with  them  all,  fasted  by  candle-light  and  humed  forth  in  the 
he  ever  avowed  his  indebtedness  to  that  mat  early  morning — churches,  galleries,  ruins,  anti- 
treatise  and  the  unbroken  fascination  of  its  logic  quities,  he  devoured  everything  with  his  eyes, 
and  metaphysics.  Every  favor  that  the  Intel-  stopping  only  for  a  frugal  luncheon  of  a  few 
lectual  aristocracy  of  Boston  could  bestow  was  cakes  or  a  little  fruit,  and  dining  at  night-fall  as 
showered  on  the  tioy ;  but,  while  he  was  apprecia-  his  means  would  allow.  Then  hurnring  to  his 
tive  and  grateful,  his  path  deviated  from  the  be-  room  he  reSd,  till  the  small  hours,  nistory  and 
ginning  and  led  him  into  other  and  larger  rooms  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  letter?,  but  in  particu- 
of  mental  and  spiritual  work.  He  was  devoted  lar  Dante.  But  the  sight-seeing  was  the  least 
by  his  parents  to  the  ministry.  Edward  Everett,  of  his  remarkable  experience.  During  a  G5ttin- 
then  in  Germany,  wrote  home  advising  that  a  gen  vacation,  four  yerirs  after  the  Battle  of  Wa- 
choice  young  man  be  selected  to  studr  at  some  torloo,  he  had  met  Goethe,  then  in  his  seventieth 
ffreat  university  in  that  land  with  a  view  to  en-  year,  for  the  first  time  at  Jena,  and  he  had  had 
larging  and  strengthening  the  teaching  at  Har-  a  second  interview  at  Weimar  in  1821,  convers- 
vara.  Bancroft  was  second  in  his  class,  and  ing  at  length  about  politics,  art,  and  litenture, 
everything  pointed  to  him  as  the  proper  person,  the  German  poet  taking  pains  to  explain,  what 
His  parents  consented,  and  he  enterea  upon  the  was  probably  uppermost  in  his  mind,  that  he 
decisive  years  of  his  life.  thought  Byron's  ^*  Manfred"  founded  on  his  own 
In  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  **  Faust."  At  Paris  Bancroft  met  and  associated 
Germany  was  still  a  distant  land.  Already  it  with  Cousin,  Constant,  and  Alexander  von  Hum- 
was  the  Mecca  of  intellectual  pilgrims,  and  a  boldt.  In  Milan  he  knew  Manzoni,  and  in  Rome 
journey  thither  was  sure  to  quicken  the  imagina-  he  was  intimate  with  both  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen. 
tive  powers  to  uncommon  activity.  At  the  out-  At  Leghorn  he  met  Byron  twice,  once  on  the 
set  he  devoted  himself  to  the  thorough  study  of  flagship  of  the  American  fleet  then  at  anchor  in 
the  language  and  literature.  A  number  of  fine  the  harbor,  and  once  in  the  villa  at  Monte  Nero, 
translations  are  still  extant  and  attest  his  scholar-  where  he  also  saw  the  Countess  GuicciolL  The 
ship  and  appreciation.  His  teachers  at  Gottin-  interest  of  all  these  famous  men  in  the  young 
gen  were  Dissen,  the  Platonist,  in  philosophy;  American  was  real  and  appreciative. 
Eichhom  in  New  Testament  Greek;  and  Blumen-  In  1822  Bancroft  was  again  in  America, 
bach  in  what  was  then  called  natural  history.  Yielding  to  his  father's  desires,  he  tried  to 
He  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Arabic,  preach,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  the  ministry, 
Syriac,  and  Persian.  But  these  were  his  avoca-  and  he  felt  the  few  sermons  which  he  wrote  to 
tions,  his  chief  interest  lay  in  the  study  of  his-  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  literary  exercises  than 
tory  under  Heeren,  the  greatest  historical  critic  gospel  messages.  The  place  of  tutor  in  Greek 
of  that  day  and  one  of  tne  most  scientific  of  all  at  Harvard  was  offered  to  him  and  accepted.  To 
historians,  the  father  of  the  modem  historical  one  fresh  from  larger  fields,  the  intellectual  life 
method.  Two  things  the  young  student  felt  of  Harvard  was  uncongenial.  Moreover,  he  had 
that  he  carried  away  from  the  famous  university,  thus  far  been  dependent  on  an  uncle  and  a 
the  lesson  that  moderation  and  a  contempt  for  brother.  During  1823,  therefore,  a  plan  was 
worry  were  the  marks  of  a  great  scholar,  and,  formed  for  foumling  the  Round  Hill  School  at 
second,  the  impulse  to  historical  study.  The  Northampton.  In  the  following  autumn,  in 
latter  was  due  in  part  to  Heeren's  infectious  zeal,  partnership  with  J.  G.  Cogswell,  who  had  been 
in  part  to  the  belief,  which  sprang  from  his  arranging  and  cataloguing  the  Han'ard  library, 
phi^sophical  studies,  that  the  only  scientific  he  made  the  venture.  The  school  made  a  great 
oasis  for  the  study  of  ethics  must  be  found  in  an  name,  but  while  Bancroft  was  enabled  to  pay  his 
examination  of  the  movement  of  the  human  race,  debts  and  earn  a  fair  living,  there  was  no  out- 
Prom  GSttingen  Bancroft  went  to  Berlin,  look  for  such  pecuniary  reward  as  would  bring 
where  he  was  at  once  received  into  the  charmed  independence.  The  plan  was  admirable :  a  fine 
circle  gathered  from  all  Germany  to   awaken  estate  to  make  popular  as  much  outdoor  life  as 

Satrlotjsm  in  Prussian  youth,  and  lay  the  foun-  possible :   good,  trained  teachers  to  stimulate 

ation  for  German  unity.     His  patrons  were  rather  than  drill ;  close  companionship  between 

most  distinguished :  W.  von  Humboldt,  Savigny,  masters  and  boys ;  no  direct  emulation,  no  corpo- 

F.  A.  Wolf  Voss,  Schleiermacher,  and  Hegel,  ral  punishment.    In  this  attempt  to  elevate  sec- 

The  latter's  philosophy  repelled  him  as  display-  ondary  education  to  the  high  plane  on  which  it 

ing  too  plamly  an  apolo^tic  bias.    Schieier-  belongs  the  boys  were  happy — witness  the  paper 

macher  denied  the  originality  of  Hegel,  and  fas-  of  the  late  T.  G.  Appleton — but  the  masters  were 

cinated  Bancroft.    With  all  he  was  on  intimate  not ;  there  was  friction  in  the  business  manage- 

terms,  but  he  carried  away  from  the  capital  no  m^t,  and  one  of  the  masters,  writing  steadily 

infiuence  that  can  now  be  traced  in  his  work,  for  the  *'  North  American  "  and  Walsh  s  **  Amer- 

On  leaving  Berlin  he  went  to  Heidelberg  and  ican  Quarterly,"  was  longing  for  literary  and 

studied  history  for  a  time  with  Von  SchTosser,  political  activity.    He  also  made  during  that 

a  painstaking  investigator  without  either  spon-  time  a  translation  of  Heeren's  great  work,  "  The 

taneity  or  originality.  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece,"  which  was  favorably 
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renewed  in  the  '*  Edinburgh,"  and  by  Edward  confirmation  was  unanimous.  Hitherto  the  new- 
EToett  in  the  ^  North  American/'  It  was  pirat-  ly  appointed  midshipmen  had  had  some  theoreti- 
ed  in  England,  without  even  a  mention  of  the  cal  instruction  at  sea  in  addition  to  their  practi- 
translators  name.  During  these  years  Bancroft  cal  training.  The  new  Secretary  wished  to  found 
cut  loose  in  politics  from  the  traditions  of  the  a  school  for  naval  officers  like  that  which  already 
Harvard  circle,  and  became  the  foremost  man  in  existed  for  the  education  of  army  officers  at 
the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Massa-  West  Point.  An  appropriation  seemed  hopeless, 
chttsetts.  But  he  had  steadily  refused  office.  He.  therefore,  with  tne  approval  of  the  President 
The  first  volume  of  his  **  History  of  the  United  and  his  colleagues,  ordered  the. instruction  hith- 
States**  appeared  in  1834  and  the  second  in  1837,  erto  given  at  sea  to  be  given  for  the  time  be- 
whUe  he  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  to  ing  at  Annapolis,  and,  acting  under  his  powers, 
which  office  President  Van  Buren  appointed  him.  sent  thither  an  officer  to  superintend,  the  more 
His  adherence  to  the  Democratic  party  was  based  capable  of  the  existing  teachers  to  be  profes- 
on  philosophical  and  theoretical  considerations,  sors,  and  the  young  ofncers  to  attend  as  pupils. 
but,  unlike  many  men  of  similar  constitution,  he  Examinations  were  ordered  both  for  admission 
was  not  too  nice  to  enter  the  field  of  practical  and  promotion.  When,  therefore,  Congress  met, 
politics.  the  school  was  actually  in  existence.  Applica- 
He  was  the  first  of  that  line  of  scholar-poli-  tion  was  made  for  money  to  repair  the  bunding 
ticians  who  have  g^raced  public  life  in  America,  that  the  War  Department  had  assigned  to  the 
and  of  whom  Massachusetts  has  furnished  the  Navy  for  the  purpose.  Congress  passed  the  bill, 
largest  number.  His  political  career  in  outline  and  the  Naval  Scnool  was  founded. 
was  this :  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the  Legisla-  Although  her  independence  had  already  been 
ture,  but  without  his  own  knowledge  or  con-  recognizea  b^  both  Great  Britain  and  France, 
sent  Out  of  deference  to  the  strong  Whie  sym-  Texas  was  still  claimed  by  Mexico.  California, 
pathiea  of  Mrs.  Bancroft  and  her  family  he  de-  nominally  under  Mexican  rule,  could  be  safely 
ciined  to  serve.  Again  in  1831  he  was  requested  governed  only  b;^  Americans,  so  ^reat  were  the 
to  accept  the  nomination  for  Secretary  of  State  in  disorders  of  Mexican  administration.  It  was  he- 
Massachusetts,  but  he  declined.  Mention  has  lieved  that  Mexico  would  declare  war  on  account 
already  been  made  of  his  service  as  collector  in  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  June,  1845,  there- 
Boston.  In  1844  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  fore,  Bancroft  gave  the  orders  that  led  to  the 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but,  although  he  re-  occupation  of  California.  In  1846  he  was  also 
ceived  more  votes  than  had  hitherto  been  cast  for  a  month  acting  Secretary  of  War,  and  through 
for  any  Democrat,  he  was  defeated.  In  1845  he  him  were  sent  the  orders  to  Zachary  Taylor  K>r 
became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  the  invasion  of  the  territory  in  dispute  between 
Polk,  and  from  1846  to  1849  he  was  minister  to  Texas  and  Mexico  which  brought  on  the  Mexican 
Great  Britain.  In  1866  he  was  selected  b^  Con-  War.  The  same  year  his  mission  to  England 
gresB  to  deliver  the  eulogy  on  President  Lmcoln,  began.  The  Northwestern  boundaiy  question 
and  in  1867  he  was  sent  first  as  minister  to  had  been  settled  while  he  was  still  in  the  Cabi- 
Prussia,  being  successively  accredited  to  the  net,  and  he  had  ample  time  for  historical  studies 
North  German  Confederation,  to  the  Free  Cities,  and  social  life.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of 
and  to  Bavaria,  and  finally  to  the  German  Em-  letters  being  already  established,  the  historical 
pire.  He  voluntarily  retiml  from  public  life  in  treasures  of  the  great  houses  were  put  at  his  dis- 
1874.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  in  1801,  posal,  and  the  ^ears  of  his  London  life  were  a  part 
he  spent  the  summers  in  Newport  and  the  win-  rather  of  his  literary  than  of  his  political  career, 
ters  in  Washington.  •  In  the  latter  place  he  was  From  1849  to  1867  Bancroft  lived  in  New  York, 
continuously  active  as  an  adviser  m  many  im-  and  was  absorbed  in  authorship.  His  earlier  po- 
portant  questions  of  public  policy.  litical  life  had  fallen  in  the  days  when  the  Demo- 
While  nead  of  the  custom-house  in  Boston  he  cratic  party  was  but  in  part  subservient  to  the 
appointed  to  office  two  of  the  finest  spirits  in  the  slave-holding  diarchy  of  the  South.  He  escaped 
history  of  American  thought  and  letters,  Na-  the  evil  days  of  its  entire  devotion  by  his  retire- 
thaniel  Hawthorne  and  Orestes  Brownson.  They  ment  from  public  life.  But  at  the  outbreak  of 
were  excellent  officials,  the  former  being  emi-  the  war  he  no  longer  held  his  peace,  and  was  an 
nent  in  the  punctilious  performance  of  his  du-  ardent,  patriotic  War  Democrat.  Twice  during 
ties.  He  served  for  something  over  two  years,  the  contest  he  delivered  public  addresses,  one  at 
and  resigned  against  the  wishes  of  the  collector,  the  invitation  of  the  city  that  was  his  home,  in 
Bancroft  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  an-  which  he  destroyed  the  flimsy  constitutional  pleas 
nexation  of  Texas,  pleading  in  the  newspapers  for  slavery ;  ana  in  his  eulogy  on  Lincoln  he  but 
for  the  extension  of  the  ^  area  of  freedom.^  Al-  repeated  views  concerning  its  fatal  influence 
though  he  was  roundly  abused  at  the  time  by  which  he  had  urged  on  members  of  Congress 
men  of  both  parties,  events  have  justified  his  before  its  formal  abolition.  "  The  path  of  wis- 
opinion.  Texas,  as  an  independent  State,  could  dom,  of  patriotism,  of  peace,  of  future  success," 
have  imported  slaves.  Her  autonomy  would  he  wrote  to  Samuel  S.  Cox  in  January,  1865, 
have  made  impossible  the  acquisition  of  Califor-  **  leads  now  through  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
nia,  and  mighthave  seriously  impaired  the  efforts  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution."  On  the  ac- 
of  the  country  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  When  cession  of  Johnson  he  vigorously  supported  the 
his  name  came  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation  President's  reconstruction  policy,  and  in  1867 
to  Polk's  Cabinet,  Archer,  of  Virginia,  secured  a  was  sent  as  the  United  States  envoy  to  Berlin. 
portponement,  and  Bancroft  was  called  to  account  Two  remarkable  diplomatic  achievements  give 
for  his  published  articles  on  slavery.  Allen,  of  distinction  to  the  last  period  of  his  public  life — 
Ohio,  examined  them  all  and  made  a  vehement  the  naturalization  treaties  and  the  successful  con- 
speech  in  support  of  their  doctrines.  The  vote  for  duct  of  the  San  Juan  ai'bitration.    The  former 
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marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  political  theo-  author  obtained  and  destroyed  many  copies  of 

ries.    Hitherto  Prussia,  like  England,  had  held  the  edition,  so  that  the  little  volume  is  now  verf 

and  practiced  the  doctrine,  once  a  citizen  always  rare.    One  stanza  is  the  key  to  Bancroft's  whole 

a  citizen.    Now  she  was  called  on  to  admit  the  life : 

riffht  of  expatriation,  the  renunciation  of  old  The  weanr  pilgrim  to  his  homo  retuma ; 
alTe^nce,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  new  and  ex-  For  Freecfoin's  air,  for  Western  climes  he  bums, 
elusive  citizenship.  Such  a  course  was  also  con-  Where  dwell  the  brave,  the  ffeneroua,  the  free, 
trary  to  the  policy  of  the  War  Department,  as  it  Oh  I  there  is  Rome  I  No  other  Eome  for  me. 
gave  ample  opportunity  for  young  men  capable  His  motive  power  was  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
of  military  duty  to  emigrate. .  but  the  young  democracy  of  the  United  States  as  the  destined 
men  emigrated  whether  or  no,  and  for  some  years  carrier  of  a  great  focal  civilization  following 
the  practice  of  seizing  those  who  ventured  to  re-  those  of  the  Orient,  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  of 
turn,  and  forcing  them  into  the  ranks,  had  proved  Europe.  Without  this  key  no  one  can  under- 
burdensome  and  exasperating.  Bismarck  was  stand  either  his  personal  character  or  his  work, 
therefore  disposed  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  t>f  which  is  as  much  the  expression  of  a  prophecy 
a  larger  policy.  He  desired  to  be  on  good  terms  as  the  record  of  a  fulfillment 
with  the  United  States,  and  as  nearly  every  fami>  The  earlier  articles  that  Bancroft  wrote  for 
ly  in  Germany  had  members  in  America  he  was  the  reviews  were  also  literary— ^n  subjects  con- 
anxious  that  those  who  remained  might  not  be  nected  with  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  or 
disaffected  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  their  rela-  of  Germany.  But  in  January,  1831,  he  pnb- 
tives,  who  might  return  from  time  to  time  to  lished  in  the  "North  American  Review"  a  dis- 
renew  the  ties  of  affection  which  bound  them  to  cussion  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
parents  and  brethren.  So  he  yielded  on  condi-  1835  an  essay  on  the  **  Documentary  History  of 
tion  that  citizenship  in  the  United  States  should  the  Revolution."  The  first  volume  of  his  "  His^ 
be  bona  fide,  and  be  proved  to  be  so  by  residence  tory  of  the  United  States  *'  had  appeared  the 
there  and  continuous  domicile  elsewhere  than  previous  year.  These  two  facts  show  how  earlier 
under  the  German  flag.  The  principle  of  expa-  training  and  purpose  had  culminated  in  work, 
triation  once  established,  England  renounced  her  Through  the  study  of  philosophy  he  was  led  to 
cUim  to  indefeasible  allegiance,  and  the  new  prin-  the  belief  that  there  was  a  collective  human  will, 
ciple  is  now  prevalent  throughout  civilized  lands,  in  which  personal  doubt,  passion,  and  sentiment 

In  the  treaty  concerning  the  Northwestern  had  been  canceled.  The  unfolding  of  this  must- 
boundary,  negotiated  by  PoTk,  there  was  an  am-  give  the  only  scientific  basis  for  the  study  of 
biguity  concerning  a  portion  of  the  line.  This  morals.  But  he  believed  also,  as  he  repeatedly 
enabled  interested  persons  to  reopen  the  ques-  said  to  the  writer,  that  if  there  be  the  same  con- 
tion.  After  some  negotiations  it  was  agreed  that  servation  of  energy  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physi- 
this  should  be  one  of  the  questions  submitted  to  cal  world,  there  must  also  be  a  universal  and 
arbitration.  But  the  terms  accepted  were  un-  eternal  power,  that  this  eternal  reason  shorn  of 
favorable  to  the  United  States,  consenting,  as  human  imperfections  is  the  infinite,  perfect,  en- 
they  did,  that  if  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  the  during  Logos.  The  incarnation  was  the  philo- 
true  line,  the  arbiter  himself  might  establish  a  sophical  justification  of  Christianity,  because  in 
boundary  of  compromise.  Bancroft  took  the  it  the  finite  knows  the  infinite.  Bancroft  in  phi- 
initiativ^  against  this  course.  The  Department  losophy  was  akin  to  Kant  and  believed  that  the 
of  State  at  length  determined  that  the  method  Kdnigsberg  philosopher  had  met  the  skeptics  on 
of  arbitration  snould  be  for  each  side  to  formu-  their  own  ground  and  proved  the  existence  of  a 
late  its  claim,  that  these  should  be  submitted  to  priori  truth  and  of  a  priori  synthetic  judg- 
the  arbiter  for  a  decision  as  to  which  was  right,  ments.  History,  therefore,  was  to  him  the  most 
and  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  should  be  the  important  discipline  of  philosophy.  He  viewed 
referee.  To  Bancroft  alone  was  left  the  whole  it,  long  before  tne  men  who  now  claim  the  merit 
matter  of  the  preparation  of  the  American  argu-  of  the  discovery ,* as  a  unit;  he  believed  its  forces 
ment  The  first  presentation  of  the  case  and  the  to  be  constant,  and  looked  on  their  manifesta- 
reply  to  the  British  were  every  word  his  own,  and  tion  as  parts  of  an  ort^anic  whole.  The  back- 
the  completeness  of  the  plea  was  due  to  his  early  ground  is  the  history  of  the  race,  but  against  it 
knowledge  of  the  whole  affair  As  is  well  known,  the  individual  moves  and  acts  with  perfect  com- 
the  decision  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  pleteness  and  liberty, 
unreservedly  in  our  favor.  He  believed  also  in  the  great  importance  of 

The  public  life  thus  delineated  in  outline  original  authorities.  In  this  he  was  the  pupil  of 
would  in  itself  have  been  a  career  for  most  men.  Heeren.  He  has  been  criticised  for  the  strong 
Its  successful  achievements  would  entitle  any  emphasis  laid  on  documentary  material,  but  only 
American  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  by  sciolists  unfamiliar  with  the  fundamental 
countrymen,  securing  for  him  a  place  in  the  coun-  rules  of  his  critical  apparatus.  These  were  two — 
try's  history.  But  in  the  case  of  Bancroft  it  was  carefully  distinguish  between  original  authority 
all  incidental  and  disciplinary  rather  than  essen-  and  historical  memorials  or  aids ;  represent  every 
tial.  His  true  renown  is  not  that  of  a  maker,  but  man  from  his  own  standpoint,  judge  him  from 
of  a  writer  of  history.  The  statesman  and  diplo-  your  own.  Hence  the  test  of  the  historian  is 
matist  in  him  were  ever  ancillary  to  the  historian,  threefold — when,  where,  by  whom.  An  original 
In  September,  1823,  appeared  from  the  University  authority  concerning  a  fact  either  acted  in  it  or 
Press  of  Cambridge  a  small  volume  of  his  poems,  saw  it  or  heard  from  another  who  performed  or 
written  partly  in  Europe,  partly  after  his  return,  beheld.  An  historical  aid  or  memorial  is,  for 
It  was  not  remarkable  except  for  its  biographical  instance,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
suggestions,  showing  the  ardor  of  both  his  am-  ceming  the  interpretation  of  tne  Constitution, 
bition  and  his  patnotism.     In  later  years  the  Unlike  later  historians,  however,  he  did  not 
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believe  in  making  an  evolutionist's  allowance  for  archives  of  the  historic  families  and  of  the  Eng- 
relative  values  in  the  testimony  of  men  of  dif-  lish  and  French  foreign  offices.  In  the  end  his 
ferent  ages.  The  address  entitled  **  The  Keces-  collection  of  manuscript  sources  became  enor- 
sity,  Reality,  and  Promise  of  the  Progress  of  mous.  The  first  volumes  of  the  history  were  re- 
Mankind/'  which  he  delivered  in  1854  on  the  ceived  with  enthusiasm,  pirated  in  England,  and 
semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  Xew  York  translated  into  Danish,  Italian,  German,  and 
Historical  Society,  is  the  most  perfect  statement  French,  both  with  and  without  the  author's  per- 
of  his  historical  creed,  and  he  held  it  to  the  close  mission.  He  was  therefore  admitted  in  England 
of  his  life.  Therein  he  declares  that  **  every  to  the  highest  literary  and  social  circles  and 
member  of  the  race  is  in  will,  affection,  and  in-  given  every  possible  opportunity  for  access  to 
tellect  consubetantial  with  every  other";  that  private  and  public  papers.  It  was  no  wonder 
**  truth  knows  nothing  of  the  succession  of  ages,  that  he  was  tempted  to  put  an  exaggerated  value 
. . .  neither  does  morality  need  to  perfect  itself,  on  what  he  thus  obtained.  The  i-eal  value  was 
it  is  what  it  always  has  been  and  always  will  be.  very  high.  Most  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  vol- 
. . .  The  progress  of  man  consists  in  this,  that  he  umes  were  written  in  London,  and  they  set  forth 
himself  arrives  at  the  perception  of  truth. ...  as  never  before  the  elemental  importance  of  the 
The  many  are  wiser  than  the  few ;  the  multi-  movements  of  thought  in  Europe  and  the  colo- 
tude  than  the  philosopher ;  the  race  than  the  in-  nies  that  produced  the  American  Revolution.  It 
dividual ;  and  each  successive  generation  than  is  an  old  story  now,  but  he  was  the  first  to  set 
its  predecessor. . . .  Since  the  Jkudiator  is  from  forth  the  representative  character  of  our  career 
the  beginning,  he  exists  for  all  intelligent  creat-  in  the  history  of  epochal  social  movements.  Un- 
ures  not  less  than  for  all  time. . . .  Truth  as  dis-  due  importance  is  sometimes  given  to  tendencies 
oemed  by  the  mind  of  man  is  constantly  recov-  which  though  apparent  are  not  strong,  to  diplo- 
ering  its  primal  luster  and  is  steadily  making  its  matic  rumors,  to  the  hasty  conclusions  of  con- 
way  toward  eeneral  acceptance. . . .  The  collect-  temporary  writers. 

ive  man  of  the  future  will  see  further  and  will  In  certain  instances  also  Bancroft  has  treated 
see  more  clearly  than  the  collective  man  of  to-  his  documents  as  if  they  were  accessible  to  all 
day,  and  he  will  share  his  superior  power  of  the  world  for  comparison  with  his  text  From 
rinon  and  his  attainments  with  every  one  of  his  long  and  prosy  documents  he  has  compiled,  per- 
time.  The  organization  of  society  must  more  and  haps  on  tne  Thucydidean  model,  spirited  and  ad- 
more  conform  to  the  principle  of  freedom.  This  mirable  rSmtm^  which  are  given  as  if  thus  actu- 
will  be  the  last  triumph,  partly  because  the  sci-  ally  written.  Sometimes  also  the  matter  between 
ence  of  ^vemment  enters  into  the  sphere  of  quotation  marks  is  so  selected  and  rearranged  as 
peraonal  interests  and  meets  resistance  from  pri-  to  be  rather  his  own  than  that  of  the  first  writer, 
vate  selfishness ;  and  partly  because  society,  be-  Misapprehension  of  a  minor  kind  has  several 
fore  it  can  be  constituted  aright,  must  turn  its  times  arisen  on  both  these  grounds ;  but  it  has 
eye  upon  itself,  observe  the  laws  of  its  own  ex-  never  been  shown  that  he  falsified  the  ideal  truth 
istence,  and  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of  its  of  history,  and  twice  he  has  printed  volumes  of 
capacities  and  relations. . . .  The  permanent  e»-  the  correspondence  with  whicn  he  worked.  Two 
tablishment  |^of  republican  Government]  pre-  were  printed  se|>arately  about  1875,  and  the  sec- 
supposes  meliorating  experience  and  appropnate  ond  volume  of  his  ^*  History  of  the  Constitution  *' 
culture ;  bat  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  largely  made  up  of  similar  material.  In  both 
becomes  possible  prevail  more  and  more. . . .  Re-  instances  the  text  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
member  that  the  principles  of  justice  and  sound  copies  made  for  him  by  careful  copyists  in  the 
philosophy  are  but  the  inspirations  of  common  archives  or  of  the  documents  in  his  possession, 
sense  and  belong  of  right  to  all  mankind.  Carry  It  is  also  true  that  material  in  the  field  of 
them  forth,  therefore,  to  the  whole  people,  for  so  American  history  was  accumulated  during  Ban- 
only  can  society  build  itself  up  on  tne  imperish-  croft's  lifetime  which  he  did  not  use ;  but  he  no- 
able  groundwork  of  universal  freedom."  where  claimed  finality  for  his  work,  and  the 

Of  coarse,  it  is  a  debatable  question  how  far  laborious  years  of  his  old  age  were  entirely  occu- 
Bancroft  carried  out  this  admirable  philosophy  pied  in  weaving  into  his  narrative  what  he  had, 
of  history  in  practice.  In  the  matter  of  style  he  and  no  one  else  had,  that  he  might  not  die  be- 
gave  himself  infinite  pains.  His  vast  reading  fore  it  was  given  to  the  world.  It  is  not  con- 
was  largely  with  a  view  to  acquiring  perfection  ceivable  that  he  could  have  done  more  than  he 
of  form,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  did  in  the  time  he  had.  With  another  existence 
to  write  and  rewrite  an  important  passage  over  he  might  also  have  appropriated  the  labors  of 
and  over  again,  as  often  freouently  as  eight  others,  minute,  boundless,  and  untiring  as  they 
times.  A  well-known  paragrapn  on  the  Missis-  are ;  but  his  own  were  no  less  so. 
sippi  river  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  ninth  But  no  one  can  deny  that  Bancroft  success- 
vomme  is  an  example.  In  fact,  the  entire  book  fully  fulfilled  the  lofty  and  philosophical  concep- 
was  written  again  and  again,  partly  with  refer-  tion  of  his  task — a  task  comparable  to  any  un- 
ence  to  the  deliberate  and  calm  consideration  of  dertaken  by  the  greatest  historians,  and  carried 
facts  and  judgments,  but  with  a  view  also  to  out  with  a  splendor  of  ec^uipment  in  material,  in 
beauty  of  form ;  and  yet  he  often  errs  on  the  time,  and  in  judicial  ability  which  has  made  the 
side  of  over-ornament  and  Ciceronian  balance,  nation  a  sharer  of  his  world-wide  renown.  The 
leaving  too  frequently  the  impression  of  labored  generalization  of  the  philosopher,  the  insight  of 
floridness  rather  than  of  sparxling  brilliance.  the  strategist,  the  acuteness  of  the  statesman,  all 

He  was  true  from  first  to  last  in  his  devotion  appear  in  nis  pages.    No  less  amazing  is  the  per- 

to  original  authorities.    His  residence  in  Eng-  ennial  enthusiasm  that  plays  over  the  wnole 

land  as  minister  was  devoted  throughout  to  the  narrative,  and  is  as  youthful  at  the  close  as  in  the 

collection  of  hitherto  unused  materials  from  the  first  volume.    Without  it  no  one  could  fitly  pox^ 
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tray  the  ori^ns  of  America,  nor  the  heroic  and  epic  of  associations.  1 ,353 ;  of  ordained  roin isters,  21,- 
element  in  Iter  history,  and  it  has  appeared  on  no  175 ;  of  churches,  33,588 ;  of  members,  3,070,047 ; 
other  page.  His  style  is  both  graphic  and  sa-  number  of  baptisms  during  the  year.  144,575; 
lient,  his  maxims  sound,  and  his  spirit  elevated,  number  of  Sunday  schools,  17,696,  including 
Finally,  he  has  the  truest  mark  of  greatness — he  132,186  officers  ana  teachers  and  1,211,696  pu- 
is a  man  of  his  own  time,  neither  a  dreamer  of  pils ;  value  of  church  property,  $58,162,367. 
Utopias  nor  a  lautkUor  temporis  ctetu  Full  of  Amount  of  contributions  reported :  For  salaries 
appreciation  for  the  past  and  with  infinite  faith  and  expenditure,  $6,900,266:  for  missions,  $1,- 
in  the  future,  he  comprehends  and  uses  the  value  092,571 ;  for  education,  $228,470 ;  roiscellaneons 
of  the  present  age  for  the  instruction  and  con-  contributions,  $1,977,952 ;  total,  10,199,259.  In 
soiation  of  the  ignorant  and  faltering  and  for  all  North  America,  34,761  churches,  21.948  min- 
the  strengthening  of  the  wise.  He  has  perfect  isters,  3,202,292  members,  and  148,727  baptisms 
confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  our  own  day.  during  the  year ;  in  South  America  (Brazil),  6 

When  Bancroft  left  Berlin,  where  his  house  churches,  8  ministers,  229  members,  and  37  bap- 
had  been  a  meeting  place  for  the  learned  of  the  tisms ;  in  Europe,  3,940  churches,  2,779  minis- 
whole  empire,  the  Roval  Academy^  gave  him  a  tf'rs,  404,782  members,  and  4,084  baptisms;  in 
farewell  uinner  and  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Asia,  743  churches,  433  ministers,  75,844  mem- 
Munich,  and  Heidelberg  united  in  a  farewell  bers,  and  5,313  baptisms;  in  Africa, 44 churches, 
greeting.  "  Your  name,  they  said,  "  is  the  in-  66  ministers,  3.039  members,  and  109  baptisms ; 
tellectual  possession  of  us  all.  Vou  have  con-  in  Australasia,  186  churches,  112  ministers,  and 
tributed  to  the  more  complete  understanding  of  15,196  members.  Total,  39,690  churches,  25,346 
the  problems  set  for  a  free  people  in  that,  as  one  ministers,  3,701,382  members,  and  (so  far  as  re- 
of  tne  foremost  historians,  you  portrayed  those  ported)  158,270  baptisms, 
immortal  deeds  which  led  to  the  rise  of  a  great  I.  Refj^olar  Baptists  in  the  United  States. 
free  state  beyond  the  sea.  .  .  .  You  combined  the  — Amertean  Baptist  Pkihlication  Society, — The 
spirit  of  true  scientific  procedure  with  the  in-  sixty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  **  American 
sight  of  a  statesman."  Baptist  Publication  Society"  was  held  in  Chi- 

in  person  Bancroft  was  slight  and  graceful,  cago,  IlL,  May  21  and  22.    The  Rev.  Thomas 

but  dignified  and  stately.    From  earliest  life  he  Armitage,  D.  D.,  presided.    The  total  receipts 

had  enjoyed  the  best  society  of  all  countries,  the  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $651,005, 

aristocracy  of   birth    and   letters  in  America,  or  $24,145.27  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  pre- 

England,  Gennany,  and  France.     He  had  neither  vious  year.    Of  this  sum,  $503,650  had  been  in 

the  mask  of  the  diplomat  nor  the  instinctive  the  b<x)k  department,  $125,115  m  the  missionary 

suavity  of  the  politician  nor  the  grand  air  of  the  department,  and  $22,240  in  the  Bible  depart- 

officiaf.    His  spirit  was  mirrored  in  a  manner  ment    Ninety-one  new  miblications  had  oeen 

grave,  simple,  and  sometimes  format    With  the  issued,  and  upward  of  33,()00,000  copies  of  books, 

certainty  of  experience  was  sometimes  mingled  a  tracts,   pamphlets,   and    periodicals   had   been 

timidity  that  was  almost  feminine.    He  accumu-  printed.    One  hundred  and  thirty-two  colpor- 

lated  by  thrift  and  sobriety  a  considerable  for-  teurs  or  missionaries  had  been  employed ;  820 

tune.    His  hand  was  ever  open  in  unceasing  gen-  grants,  of  43,580  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or  of 

erosity  to  the  poor,  and  in  hospitality  of  a  simple  parts,  had  been  made,  m  twelve  languages ;  719 

but  elegant  kind  to  his  friends.    Rising  early,  persons  baptized,  53  churches  constituted,  545 

often  at  five,  he  studied  until  after  twO|  taking  Sunday  schools  organized,  and  252  aided  with 

breakfast  and  luncheon  from  a  tray  on  his  work-  gifts,  471  pastors  and  ministerial  students  aided 

table.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  outdoor  life,  with  ^nts  for  their  libraries,  and  47,248  fam- 

two  hours  at  least  in  all  weathers,  and  to  social  ilies  visited. 

duties.    Dinner  was  a  function,  and  the  evening  American  Baptist  Borne  Mission  Society — 

was  sacred  to  sociability.  The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 

His  later  years  were  spent  at  his  home  in  can  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  held  in 
Washington  during  the  winter,  and  at  his  cot-  Chicago,  111.,  May  26  and  27.  The  Hon.  C.  W. 
tage  near  Newport  in  the  midst  of  his  great  and  Kingsley « presided.  The  society  had  reoeiyed 
famous  rose-garden  during  the  summer.  He  during  the  year  from  all  sources  $449,445,  of 
died  in  Washington  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  which  $15.1^9  had  been  contributed  throueh  the 
Jan.  17, 1891.  His  health  had  been  perfect  until  women's  societies.  Eight  hundred  and  Uiirtjr* 
the  preceding  Thursday,  although  for  some  three  missionary  laborers  had  been  employed  in 
months  his  mind  had  been  failing.  At  the  great  47  States  and  Territories,  Ontario,  Britisn  Colum- 
age  of  ninety  he  had  as  many  friends  as  most  bia,  Manitoba,  Alaska,  and  6  States  in  Mexico- 
men  at  fifty ;  to  the  end  he  enjoyed  the  distinc-  viz.,  400  among  Americans,  190  among  foreign 
tion  of  being  first  everywhere,  in  all  society.  The  populations,  and  243  among  the  colored  peo- 
Senate  made  him  free  of  its  floor,  for  him  the  pie,  Indians,  and  Mexicans.  They  represented 
Century  Association  created  the  dignity  of  honor-  13  nationalities  or  peoples.  They  had  supplied 
ary  member,  Monarchs  sent  wreaths  for  his  bnri-  1,659  churches  and  out-stations,  had  844  Sunday 
al.  He  made  his  own  people  conscious  of  their  schools  under  theircare,  and  returned  7,371  mem- 
high  mission,  and  his  name  should  long  survive,  bers  received  into  the  mission  churches.  Sixty- 
In  his  last  years  he  reyised  his  *'  History  of  the  three  new  mission  stations  had  been  taken  up. 
United  States,"  and  re-issued  it  in  six  volumes,  of  which  19  were  among  foreign  populations 

BAPTISTS.  Statistics  of  the  Regular  and  Mexicans.  The  number  of  Baptist  church- 
Baptists. — The  American  Baptist  Year-Book  members  among  foreign  populations  was  given 
for  1890  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  as  follows:  Germans,  14.500;  Swedes,  15,500; 
regular  Baptist  churches  in  the  United  States  Danes  and  Norwegians.  4,500 ;  and  French,  500. 
and  the  world :  In  the  United  States :  Number  The  increase  was  estimated  at  about  2,000  mem- 
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bers  a  jear.     The  society  oo-operates  with  the  the  State  of  New  York.     It  was  intended  to 
coloredBaptistconventionsof  most  of  the  South-  pursae  the  policy  of  discouraging  the  undue 
em  States  in  the  support  of  general  State  mis-  multiplication  of  institutions  attempting  col- 
sionaries  and  of  missionary  pastors.    Seventeen  legiat^e  instruction,  and  in  general  to  foeter  but 
missionaries — 7  white  and  10  Indian — were  em-  one  college  in  a  State.     In  the  New  England 
ployed  among  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Terri-  States  the  policy  of  the  Executive  Board  was  to 
tory,  and  a  missionary  to  the  uncivilized  Indians  strengthen,  and  if  possible  to  multiply,  the  sec- 
was  supported  by  the  Territorial  Convention,  ondary  schools  and  academies. 
Several  t>aptisms  of  Chinese  converts  were  re-  American  Baptist  Missionary    Union, — The 
ported  in  California  and  Oregon.    Twenty- three  seventy-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
missionaries  and  teachers,  all  but  3  of  whom  Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  held  in  Chicago, 
were  native  Mexicans,  were  employed  in  Mexico.  111.,  May  23,    The  Rev.  G.  W.  Northrup,  D.  I)., 
They  returned  14  churches,  870  members,  and  presided.    The  treasurer  reported  that  the  year's 
76  baptisms.      There  were  several  stations  at  receipts  for  current  expenses  had  been  $440,788, 
which  churches  had  not  been  organized,  and  while  the  whole  amount  of  the  appropriations 
stated  services  at  a  number  of  towns.    Most  of  had  been  $440,550.    Thirty-three  new  mission- 
the  churches  were  organized  into  an  association,  aries  had  been  put  into  tlie  field,  and  85  were 
In  its  church  edifice  department  the  society  had  about  to  go  out.    Three  new  foreign  stations 
aided  87  churches  by  gifts  and  loana    This  de-  had  been  established.    The  missionaries  report- 
partment  had  a  loan  fund  of  $110,720,  to  which  efl  11,061  baptisms,  of  which  5,589  were  in  the 
the  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $6,658 ;  and  heathen  and  5,522  m  the  Euroriean  missions. 
had  received  for  its  benevolent  fund  $84,662.  The  reports  of  the  work  in  the  field  showed  that 
The  schools  sustained  by  the  society  consist  of  there  were  in  the  missions  to  the  heathen — in 
20  colleges,  seminaries,  and  day  schools  for  col-  Burmah   and    the    neighboring   states,    India, 
ored  people,  with  166  teachers,  64  of  them  col-  China,  Japan,  and  the  Congo— M  stations,  1,882 
ored,  anu  2,879  pupils :  4  schools  for  Indians,  out-stations,  and  881  missionaries  (105  of  whom 
with  18  tecushers  and  884  pupils  ;    6  Chinese  were  women),  with  68,270  members ;  in  the  Euro- 
mission  schools ;  and  2  schools  in  Mexico,  with  pean  missions,  017  preachers,  707  churches,  and 
2  teachers  and  110  pupils;  in  all,  82  schools,  70,008  members;  in  all  the  missions,  881  mis- 
with  (exclusive  of  the  Chinese  mission  schools),  sionaries  (indudine    lavmen),  1,786  preachers, 
186  teachers  and  2,828  pupila  1,861  churches,  and  18^,298  members.    An  in- 

The  meeting  approved  and  adopted  the  reso-  crease  was  shown  from  the  previous  year  of  52 
Itttions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  rec-  missionaries,  45  churches,  and  8,980  members, 
ommending  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  There  were  in  Burmah  872  self-supporting  m- 
scholars  of  different  denominations  to  consider  dependent  churches  and  262  self-supporting 
and  seek  to  determine  what  is  the  teaching  of  schools  in  the  villages,  etc.,  taught  by  natives, 
the  Bible  on  leading  points  of  difference  of  doc-  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
trine  and  polity  between  the  denominations ;  ap-  ject  of  arranging  with  the  English  and  other  Bap- 
proved  the  objects  of  the  National  League  for  tist  foreign  missionary  societies  for  a  centennial 
the  Protection  of  American  Institutions,  which  celebration  in  1892  or  1898  of  the  beginning  of 
is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  insertion  of  an  the  mission  of  William  Carey,  which  was  also  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  beginning  of  Baptist  missionarjr  enterprise. 
States  forbidding  the  appropriation  of  money  by  Woman's  Missionary  Societies, — ^Tne  annual 
any  State  to  the  support  or  aid  of  any  institu-  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Uon,  society,  or  undertaking  which  is  wholly  or  Society.  Boston,  was  held  in  Portland,  Me., 
in  part  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control ;  April  15.  Its  receipts  for  the  year  were  re- 
ana  adopted  a  petition  to  Congress  forbidding  turned  at  $99,007  ana  its  expenditures  at  $99,170. 
Sunday  work  in  the  mail  and  military  service  Eight  thousand  dollars  of  the  surplus  had  been 
of  the  nation  and  in  interstate  commerce.  invested.     The  society  employed  48  missiona- 

Anierican  Baptist  Education  Society,  — The  ries  and  62  Bible  women  in  the  foreign  field,  and 
American  Baptist  Education  Society  was  formed  had  8  missionaries  under  appointment, 
in  18^  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  education  The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Baptist  Mis- 
under  Baptist  auspices  in  North  America.  The  sionarv  Society  of  the  West  were  returned  at  its 
second  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  May  annual  meeting  in  April  as  having  been  $84,674 
27.  The  Hon.  G.  A.  Pillsbury,  of  Minneapolis,  and  its  expenditures  in  the  foreign  department 
Minn.,  presided.  The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  as  $84,588.  The  addition  of  the  home  expendi- 
treasurer  for  the  year  had  been  $6,588,  applicable  tures  caused  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  of  $5,406. 
to  expenses.  Special  appropriations  had  been  Special  mention  was  made  in  the  report  of  the 
definitely  made  to  several  institutions  of  $51,400,  success  of  work  aeainst  intemperance  and  ad- 
conditioned  on  the  raising  of  certain  supple-  vance  of  Bible  study  among  the  Paku  Karens  of 
mentary  amounts  by  the  friends  of  those  institu-  Toungoo,  Burmah ;  of  evidences  of  progress  at 
tions,  rising  in  the  aggregate  <o  $800,000 ;  adding  Henzada,  Burmah ;  Norogong,  Assam ;  Ongole, 
the  similar  appropriations  for  the  preceding  year,  India;  and  in  the  Congo  mission  at  Palal>ella, 
the  amounts  were  swelled,  for  the  two  years,  to  while  additional  force  was  needed  at  other  sta- 
$83,400  and  $520,000.  Further  than  these,  $112,-  tions  in  Burmah  and  China.  The  society  em- 
390  had  been  raisied  toward  a  fund  of  one  million  ploved  in  1889  80  missionary  workers  in  Bur- 
dollars — for  which  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  man,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Africa,  all  of 
offered  $600,000  on  condition  of  the  churches  whom  are  included  in  tne  lists  of  the  American 
contributing  $400,000— for  the  establishment  of  Baptist  Missionarv  Union, 
the  University  of  Chicago.  A  charter  had  been  The  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
obtained  for  the  society  from  the  Legislature  of  Chicago,  received  in  the  year  1888-'89,  $89,774; 
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eraployed  75  missionaries  among  foreign  popula-  contributed  $21,223.    The  missions — ^in  China, 

tions,  Indians,  Mormons,  and  negroes ;  sustained  Africa,  Italy,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Japan — ^ro- 

a  Chinese  school  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  a  turned  87  main  stations,  124  out-stations,  78 

training  school  at  Chicapfo,  and    published  a  missionaries  (45  of  whom  were  women),  29  or- 

monthly  periodical,  "  Tidings."    It  co-operates  dained  native  missionaries,  57  native  helpers,  62 

with  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So-  churches,  2,218  members,  with  400  baptisms  dur- 

ciety  and  E^ptist  conventions  in  frontier  States,  ing  the  year,  and  29  schools  with  575  pupils. 

The  Women's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Forty  new  missionaries  had  been  sent  out  dur- 

Society,  Boston,  received  in  the  year  1888-'89,  ing  the  past  twenty  months.     The  report  of 

$28,840,  and  expended  in  salaries  of  missionaries  the  Theological  Seminarv  showed  that  it  had 

and  teachers  and  payments  to  beneficiaries  $25,-  $300,000  of  endowment  funds.    The  trustees  of 

505.    It  emploved  87  agents.  the  institution  asked  for  $100,000  additional  for 

American  baptist  Jiisforical  Society, — The  a  building.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Fhiladel-  fer  with  the  Northern  Baptists  in  reference  to  a 
phia,  reported  the  amount  of  its  building  fund  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  establish- 
in  Ma^.  1889,  as  $2,860.  It  had  also  $1,500  of  ment  of  Baptist  foreign  missions.  A  special 
other  invested  funds.  The  library  contained  committee  was  appoint^  to  have  the  care  of  Snn- 
7,468  volumes  and  a  larg^  number  of  manu-  day-school  interests  and  supervise  the  pubiica- 
scripts,  some  of  them  of  very  great  value.  Spe-  tion  of  a  lesson  series.  The  following  resolu- 
ciai  attention  was  given  to  the  collating  of  tions  were  adopted  concerning  the  determinai- 
association  and  convention  minutes,  of  wnich  tion  of  fundamental  points  of  belief : 
the  societv  had  now  218  bound  volumes.  Whereat,  The  diflferent  denominations  have  lately 

Baptist  Ministers^  Aid  Society, — The  Baptist  been  giving  unusual  attention  to  the  subject  of  Chris- 
Ministers*  Aid  Society  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Uan  union;  and 

Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  organized   in   1885,  ,  Wh^^^  It  hwnoedcd  txi  he  a  great  deeideratum 

mainteins  a  home  at  Fenton,  Mich.,  for  aged,  in-  *^f  ChmUaDs  should  agree  m  all  miportant  pornt. 

firm,  and  d^titute>pt^t  ministers  and  misj  '''j^^^^^^'^^^Ziardreoo^ 

sionanes,  and  the  wives,  widows,  and  orphans  of  ^^^^^  ^y  all  Christians,  viz.,  the  Bible ;  therefore, 
such  residing  in  the  States  named  m  its  title.        Keeolved,  By  this  society,  representing  nearly  2,- 

Eleven  persons  had  been  received  into  the  home  OOO.OOO  oonimonicants,  that  we  recognize  the  ^rravity 

in  1889,  and  $11,000  had  been  contributed  to  an  ol'  ttie  problem  of  brining  different  denominations  to 

endowment  fund.    The  home  consists  of  a  four-  Be«  «dike  on  important  subjects  concerning  which 

story  building  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  valued  ^^^  "?  J  4^e'»  "J?  **^  ^e  reoognixo  in  the  teach- 

at  $50,000,  to  which  a  cottage  has  been  added.  "^^^^  Scnpture  the  only  basis  on  which  sucb  agree- 

o     iit         D     t'  *  »  ^^f^-go  "«  1^^"    u       w  nient  is  either  possible  or  desirable;  also 

Southern  BajUi8tConventwn,^T\ie  church^        Heeolted,  T&twe  respectfully  propose  to  the  gen- 

represented  in  this  body  include  1,194,520  white  eral  body  of  our  brethren  of  other  denominations  to 

members,  with   15,894  churches  and  8,548  or-  select  representative  scholars,  who  shall  consider  and 

dained  ministers,  and  returned  17,507  baptisms  seek  to  determine  junt  what  is  the  teaching  of  the 

in  1889.    There  are  besides  within  the  same  terri-  Bible  on  leadmg  points  of  difference  of  doctrine  and 

tory  1,129,547  colored  Baptists  having  their  own  Rpli^y  between  the  denominations,  in  the  hope  that 

separate  ecclesiastical  organizations.  T'he  South-  f^lJl f ;"  !^,l^^.  ^^1^  ^^  *  ^"^^  understandmg  of  the 

r»       4.«i./^  I."  i."¥:i_i.  nr    _a1_    m  ISSUCS  inVOiVCQ  I  ancl 

ern  Baptist  Convention  mei  in  Fort;  Worth,  Tex.,  jie^olted,  Thit  we  heartily  favor  that  the  resulte  of 
May  9.  Judge  Jonathan  Haralson,  or  Alabama,  guch  proposed  conference  of  representative  scholars 
was  chosen  president.  The  receipts  of  the  Home  be  wiaely  published  in  all  denominational  papers,  so 
Mission  Board  had  been  $167,576,  of  which  $68,-  that  the  Christian  public  can  be  thoroughly  informed 
298  had  been  collected  from  the  States,  $61,958  concerning  these  results^  and  that  progress  may  be 
raised  and  expended  by  co-operative  bodies  on  ^^^^  toward  true  Christian  union, 
local  fields,  and  $87,825  raised  by  co-operative  Baptist  Pre/millennial  Conferenes.—K  confer- 
societies  for  building.  The  board 'had  employed  ence  for  Bible  study  of  Baptist  ministers  holding, 
871  missionaries,  who  returned  1,182  churches  besides  the  generally  accepted  evangelical  doo- 
and  stations,  267  churches  and  886  Sunday  trines,  the  doctrine  of  the  premillennial  advent 
schools  organized,  and  4,477  baptisms  as  results  of  Christ,  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18 
of  their  work  during  the  year.  Of  the  mission-  to  21.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  of  Boston, 
aries,  270  were  laboring  among  the  native  white  presided.  The  discussions,  including  addresses, 
people,  50  among  the  colored  people,  80  with  the  reading  of  papers,  and  extemporaneous  re- 
loreign  popiilations,  including  Indians,  and  21  marks,  bore  upon  a  variety  of  questions  connected 
in  Cuba.  The  board  had  assisted  also  in  the  with  this  doctrine.  The  aim  of  one  paper  was  to 
support  of  45  colored  missionaries.  Five  white  show  that  premillennialism  had  been  the  faith  of 
ministers  had  been  employed  as  theological  in-  Baptists  from  the  beginning.  It  was  said  at  the 
structors  among  these  people  in  Geor^o,  Florida,  close  of  the  meeting  that  two  hundred  pastors  in 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  The  mission  in  Cuba,  different  parts  of  the  Union  had  expressed  sym- 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Home  Board,  pathy  with  the  premillennial  movement ;  that  a 
returned  1,700  members,  with  an  average  attend-  permanent  or^nization  was  to  be  effected,  a 
ance  of  about  700  pupils  in  the  day  scnools  and  treasurer  appointed,  and  funds  collected. 
2,000  in  Sunday  schools.  Twenty  young  men  Baptist  Church  Conffress.—The  ninth  annual 
were  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  a  school  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Church  Con- 
had  been  organized  for  their  instruction.  The  gress  was  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  11, 
woman's  societies  had  contributed  $10,015  to  12,  and  18.  The  Hon.  Francis  Wayland,  of 
the  iunds  of  this  board.  The  receipts  of  the  New  Haven,  presided.  The  programme  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  had  been  $109,174,  of  papers  and  discussions  was  as  follows:  "Pro- 
which   the  woman's   missionary  societies   had  posed  Bases  of  Christian  Union,"  Rev.  T.  T. 
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Eaton,  D.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Rev.  C.  D.  W.  tional  interest  which  could  not  be  adequately 
Bridgman,  D.  D.,  New  York :  Rev.  £.  T.  Tom-  considered  during  the  short  time  of  the  session 
lioson,  Elizabeth,  N,  J. ;  Rev.  W.  D.  McKinney ;  of  the  conference,  a  council  of  delegates  repre- 
Rev.  W.  F.  EUsden.  "  Municipal  Government,"  senting  the  General  Conference,  the  churcnea, 
Rev.  F.  J.  Bellamy,  Boston ;  Col.  A.  S.  Bacon,  and  the  several  societies  was  appointed  to  meet 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Kev.  Leighton  Williams,  New  in  Chicago  in  October  to  consider  the  present 
York.  "  International  and  Independent  Systems  condition  of  the  church,  including  its  plans  and 
of  Sunday  School  Lessons,'*  Rev.  Warren  Ran-  methods  of  work-^-their  efficiency  lind  their  de- 
dolph,  D.  U.,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  Rev.  E.  A.  Woods,  fects — and  the  growing  demands  of  the  denomi- 
D.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Rev.  E.  M.  Poteat,  New  national  work.  This  council  at  its  meeting  de- 
Haven,  Samuel  Colgate,  Hon.  Francis  Way-  cided  to  recommend  plans  for  the  unification  and 
land.  Rev.  F.  J.  Belbmy,  Rev.  Georse  Bullen,  merging  of  the  General  Conference  and  the  Mis- 
D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  S.  Hobart,  D.  D.,  Rev.  C.  H.  Spal-  sion,  Tract,  and  Educational  societies,  now  inde- 
ding.  Rev.  W.  G.  Fennell,  Rev.  J.  H.  Mason,  pendent  of  one  another,  so  that  the  General  Con- 
**  Race  Problem  of  the  South,"  Prof.  J.  C.  Long,  ference  shall  include  delegates  from  the  societies 
D.  D.,  Chester,  Pa. ;  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D.,  and  shall  in  turn  be  represented  on  their  boards. 
Philadelphia ;  Rev.  Daniel  Wilshere,  of  the  Ba-  It  also  determined  upon  an  elevation  of  the  stand- 
hama  Islands ;  Rev.  0.  B.  Strayer,  Rev.  Georee  ard  of  scholarship  in  the  colleges  at  Alfred,  N.  Y., 
A.  Jackson,  Rev.  J.  T.  Dickinson,  Rev.  E.  W.  Milton,  Wis.,  Albion,  Wis.,  and  Salem,  W.  Va^ 
Hunt  ^  Enlarged  Church  Work  in  Cities,"  Rev.  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Edu- 
A.  G.  Lawson,  D.  D.,  Boston ;  Rev.  Russell  H.  cation  Society  to  supervise  the  collegiate  work. 
Con  well,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  John  Humpstone,  The  Sabbath-School  Board  had  reports  from 
D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  S.  W.  Duncan,  D.  D. ;  79  Sabbath  schools,  in  which  were  enrolled  097 
Principal  Walter  Scott;  Rev.  W.  C.  Bitting;  Rev.  teachers  and  officers  and  5,568  pupils,  and  which 
Kittredge  Wheeler.  **  Divine  Immanence  in  Re-  had  contributed  for  the  purposes  of  the  schools 
cent  Theology,"  Rev.  A.  H.  Strong,  D.  D.,  Roches-  and  for  benevolent  enterprises  the  sum  of  $2,280. 
ter,  N.  Y. :  Rev.  P.  S.  Moxoin,  Boston ;  Rev.  E.  The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  the 
H.Johnson,D.D.;  Rev.  Norman  Fox,  D.D.;  Rev.  year  ending  Aug.  1,  1800,  were  $21,211.  The 
P.  A.  Nordell,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  A.  C.  Wheaton.  amount  of  the  Permanent  fund  was  $6y^7;  and 
II.  Serenth-Daj  Baptists, — The  Seventh-  a  Ministerial  Education  fund  was  returned  of 
Day  Baptist  General  Conference  met  at  Salem,  $2,207.  From  the  mission  at  Shanghai,  China, 
W.  Va.,  Aug.  20.  Mr.  H.  D.  Baboock  pre-  were  reported  6  foreign  workers,  8  native 
sided.  The  treasurer  of  the  Memorial  fund  re-  preachers,  one  church  having  80  memben, 
ported  that  its  income  for  the  year  had  been  two  additions  during  the  year„  8  pupils  in 
$4828,  and  the  expenditures  on  its  account  the  boys*  and  girls*  schools,  and  8,137  patients 
$5,871,  and  that  the  total  amount  to  its  credit  treated  in  the  dispensary.  The  societv  aids  in 
was  $116,919.  The  treasurers  of  different  insti-  sustaining  churches  or  stations  at  Haarlem,  Am- 
tntions  had  received  of  notes  paid  direct  to  them,  sterdam,  and  Rotterdam,  Holland ;  and  it  has 
also  oounted  as  part  of  the  M!emorial  fund,  $14,-  assisted  in  supporting  a  missionary  to  the  Jews 
422:  and  the  fund  was  further  entitled  to  the  in  Germany  and  Austria.  The  *'MiIl  Van!" 
proceeds  of  certain  estates,  the  value  of  which  Church,  in  London,  with  fifteen  members  an^ 
was  not  yet  estimated.  The  committee  in  charge  fourteen  adherents,  is  partly  supported  from  the 
of  that  subject  reported  concerning  correspond-  income  of  an  estate  which  was  left  it  a  long  time 
enoe  with  persons  interested  in  the  Sabbath,  ago.  The  right  of  this  church  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
thirteen  of  whom  were  previousljr  imknown  to  ceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  Mill  Yard  property 
them.  The  Committee  on  Denominational  His-  has  been  contested  at  law  on  the  ground  that  the 
tory  reported  that  a  department  of  historical  and  Seventh-Day  Baptist  cause  was  dead  or  dying, 
biographical  articles  had  been  maintained  in  the  The  court  has  decided  that  a  new  chapel  may  be 
denominational  newsfuiper,  and  that  persons  in  built  with  the  funds,  but  it  must  be  for  the  joint 
a  few  of  the  older  societies  were  hunting  up  ma-  use  of  both  Seventh- Day  and  Sunday  keeping 
terials  for  descriptions  of  their  past  movements.  Baptists.  There  are  other  Seventh- Day  Baptists 
The  conference  commended  the  course  of  Mr.  in  different  parts  of  England.  The  Missionary 
R.  M.  King,  of  Tennessee,  who  having  been  Society  also  has  the  care  of  a  number  of  efficient 
prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  Sunday  laws  of  domestic  missions  in  the  United  States, 
that  State,  had  taken  his  case  to  the  courts  of  The  treasurer  of  the  Seventh -Day  Baptist 
the  United  States.  Resolutions  were  passed  de-  Education  Society  reported  the  amount  of  the 
nouncin^  the  '*  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of  1888,  endowment  funds  under  his  care  as  $42,818. 
demanding  its  repeal,  and  advising  negotiation  The  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  in- 
with  the  Chinese  Government  concerning  the  terest  were  balanced  at  $1,658,  and  $150  had 
treatment  of  its  people  in  the  United  States;  been  added  on  account  of  the  principal.  Re- 
condemning  the  opium  trade  with  China ;  and  ports  were  made  of  the  condition  of  tne  educa- 
declaring  it  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  labor  tional  institutions — Salem  Academy  and  College, 
by  all  proper  means  for  the  removal  of  intem  per-  West  Virginia:  Albion  Academy.  Wisconsin; 
anoe.  The  desire  was  expressed  in  several  reso-  Milton  College,  Wisconsin :  and  Alfred  Univer- 
lutions  for  a  closer  unity  of  the  various  organi-  sity,  New  York.  These  institutions  returned  al- 
zations  of  the  denomination  engaged  in  Chris-  together  780  student?.  Of  them,  Salem  Colle^ 
tian  work :  for  their  recognition  of  a  common  was  opened  as  Salem  Academy  in  1880,  but  it 
head ;  and  for  greater  system  and  uniformity  in  was  soon  found  necessary  to  offer  a  full  college 
the  courses  of  study  of  the  denominational  edu-  course  of  study,  and  the  name  of  the  institution 
cational  institutions.  For  these  objects  and  for  was  changed  to  Salem  College. 
the  adjustment  of  other  questions  of  denomina-  The  receipts  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Tract 
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Society  for  the  year  were  returned  at  $10,530. 
Its  indebtedness  was  $2,600,  against  $1,950  in 
the  previous  year.  The  society  has  a  publishing 
house  at  Alfred  Center,  N.  Y.,  where  were  put)- 
lished  a  number  of  books  and  tracts,  seven  peri- 
odicals, one  of  which  was  in  Danish,  one  in 
Hebrew,  one  was  in  aid  of  the  work  among  the 
Jews,  and  one  was  suspended  at  the  beginning  of 
1890;  and  it  aids  in  the  i)ubJication  of  a  journal 
in  the  Dutch  language  in  connection  with  the 
mission  in  Holland. 

The  Woman's  Executive  Board,  which  co- 
operates with  the  General  Conference,  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  associations  in  domestic 
and  foreign  missionary  work,  reported  that  it 
had  received  during  the  conference  year  $8,216, 
and  expended  $2,585:  and  had  received  and 
forwarded  gifts  valued  at  $1,128.  It  had  sent  a 
missionary  to  Shanghai,  China. 

III.  Free-will  Baptist  Chnreh.— The  Free- 
Will  Baptist  Register  and  Year- Book  for  1890 
gives  statistics  of  the  Free- Will  Baptist  churches 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  mis- 
sion in  Orissa  and  Bengal,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary:  Number  of  quarterly  meet- 
ings, 199;  of  churches,  1,613;  of  ordained  min- 
isters, 1,886 ;  of  licensed  preachers.  212 ;  of 
members,  86,297.  The  receipts  of  the  Education 
Society  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 1889.  were 
6,048.  Besides  the  4  coUec'es  and  5  academical 
schools  already  established,  2  new  institutions 
— Keuka  College  and  a  college  at  Winnebago 
City,  Wis. — ^were  reported  upon  as  under  way. 
The  invested  funds,  including  a  permanent  fund 
of  $1,843  and  8  special  funds,  amounted  to 
$10,189.  The  Home  Mission  Society  had  received 
$13,662.  The  amount  of  its  permanent  fund 
was  $14,025.  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  had  been  $25,496.  The  invested 
funds  of  this  society  are  a  permanent  fund  of 
415,098  and  a  Bible  School  fund  of  $10,218. 
The  mission,  which  is  in  India  (Bengal  and 
Orissa  yearly  meeting),  returned  10  churches, 
with  646  communicant  members,  28  additions 
by  baptism,  8,091  pupils  in  Sundav  schools,  a 
native  Christian  community  of  1,284  persons, 
and  8,591  pupils— Christian,  Mohammeaan,  and 
Santal — in  the  day  schools.  The  native  churches 
had  contributed  788  rupees.  Dispensaries  are 
opened  in  connection  with  the  missions  at  Ba- 
lasore  and  Jellasore.  Other  general  societies  of 
the  Church  are  the  Woman^  Mission  Society, 
the  Temperance  Union,  and  the  Sundav-school 
Union.  A  general  newspaper  and  5  publications 
for  Sunday  schools  are  issued  from  the  Free- 
will Baptist  printing  establishment  in  Boston. 

IT.  Mennonltes. — The  statistics  of  the  Men- 
nonite  churches  are  not  officially  collated.  The 
following  estimate  of  the  members  of  the  several 
branches  in  the  United  States  is  accepted  bv 
their  English  journal,  "  The  Herald  of  Truth,*' 
as  made  by  **a  competent  Mennonite." 
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Mennonites,  according  to  the  **  Herald  of 
Truth,"  baptize  penitent  believers  by  pouring, 
practice  close  communion,  observe  feet  washing, 
refuse  to  take  judicial  oaths,  are  non-resistants, 
and  use  the  bian  against  unworthy  members. 
Their  bishops,  elders*  or  ministers,  and  deacons 
are  chosen  by  lot.  The  number  of  ministers  al- 
ways exceeds  the  number  of  places  of  worship, 
as  there  are  frequently  two  ministers  to  each 
church ;  but  many  of  the  churches  have  two  and 
sometimes  three  places  of  worship.  The  literal 
ban  is  not  in  general  use  among  the  Old  ortho- 
dox Mennonites,  or  among  the  New  School.  The 
Amish  branch  and  the  Ueformed  branch,  how- 
ever, hold  strictly  to  the  ban.  This  was  the 
chief  cause  of  separation  between  the  Old  Men- 
nonites and  the  Amish,  about  the  year  1700,  a.  d. 
The  New  School  separated  in  1848  on  questions 
involving  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  an  edu- 
cated ministry,  and  worldly  conformity.  The 
Reformed  Mennonite  Church  was  formed  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1811,  in  consequence  of  agita- 
tions over  a  case  of  discipline. 

Y.  RegoUr  Baptist  ConYentlon  of  Ontario 
and  Qnebec — The  Baptist  Convention  of  Onta- 
rio and  Quebec  met  in  Woodstock,  Ontario,  Oct. 
16.  Mr.  D.  Bentley,  of  Montreal,  presided.  The 
reports  were  presented  and  considered  of  the 
Boards  of  Church  Edifices,  Superannuated  Min- 
isters, Publication,  Hume  Missions,  Education, 
and  Foreign  Missions.  The  Board  of  Publica- 
tion maintains  a  book  room  at  Toronto,  and  pub- 
lishes the  journal ''  The  Canadian  Baptist.'*  The 
Board  of  Home  Missions  had  received  $17,500, 
and  had  115  missionaries  under  its  care.  It  had 
opened  5  chapels  during  the  year,  but  still  re- 
ported 80  churches  without  pastors.  The  Board 
of  Education  reported  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  WoodstocK  Boys'  Academy,  151  pupils ; 
Moulton  Ladies*  College,  Toronto,  144jbupil8; 
and  Toronto  Baptist  College,  82  pupils.  The  last 
institution  includes  departments  of  theology  aifd 
arts,  of  which  the  department  of  arts  had  just 
been  opened.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  had  been 
raised  for  Foi^eign  Mission  work,  and  the  board 
had  a  balance  of  $1,600  in  the  treasury.  The 
missionary  sta£f  consisted  of  9  missionaries,  8 
wives  of  missionaries,  8  evangelists,  7  Bible 
women,  and  34  teachers;  and  8  other  missiona- 
ries had  been  dispatchetl  to  India.  These  mis- 
sionaries had  the  oversight  of  18  churches,  with 
2,400  members,  and  of  a  seminary  with  85  pupils. 
A  proposition  was  favorably  considered  for  rais- 
ing, in  connection  wih  the  approaching  centena- 
ry of  foreign  missions,  a  Carey  Memorial  fund, 
to  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  missions. 

VI.  Regnlar  Baptists  In  Great  Britain.— 
The  number  of  Baptist  churches  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands  is  shown 
in  the  *•  Baptist  Handbook  "  for  1800  to  be  2,786. 
with  1,881  pastors  or  missionaries,  and  320,126 
members.  The  denominational  colleges  returned 
232  students  for  the  ministry. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  was  held  in  London,  April  29.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  vear  had  been  1^79,009,  and  the  ex- 
penditures £^,061.  Among  the  more  note- 
worthy items  in  the  history  of  the  missions  dur- 
ing the  year  were  the  dispatch  of  five  mission- 
aries to  India,  who  would  lead  an  extremely 
plain  and  simple  life,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
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easier  access  to  the  natives ;  the  distribution  of  The  autumnal  session  of  the  Union  was  held 
more  than  £40,000,  most  of  which  had  come  at  Cardiff,  beginning  Oct.  G.  The  address  of 
from  the  Mansion  House  fund,  for  the  relief  of  the  chairman,  Rev.  James  Owen,  was  on  the 
sufferers  from  famine  in  China;  the  foundation  ** Character  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Churches ; 
of  a  station  on  the  Con^  four  hundred  miles  or,  the  Free  Churches  and  the  People/'  Papers 
beyond  any  station  previously  established ;  and  were  i*ead  respecting  "  The  Culture  of  Devout 
the  application  to  Africa  of  the  policy  of  not  Life,"  **  The  Mission  and  Principles  of  the  Free 
paying  a  natiye  agency,  but  of  teaching  converts  Churches,"  "The  Christian  Priesthood,*'  '*The 
that  it.  is  their  duty  voluntarily  to  spread  the  news  Organization  of  Local  Pi'eacbers,"  "  Young 
of  salvation — a  plan  which  had  already  been  Men  and  Home  Mission  Work,"  "  The  Claim  of 
successfully  applied  in  Jamaica.  The  proposed  the  Churches  on  the  Services  of  the  Best  Men," 
amalgaination  of  the  General  Baptist  and  the  and  **  The  Instruction  of  Young  People  in  Non- 
Particular  Baptist  Missionary  Societies  was  ap-  conformist  Principles."  Meetings  were  held  in 
proved,  on  condition  that  satisfactory  arrange-  the  interest  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
ments  are  made.  A  resolution  was  adopted  con-  the  missionary  societies,  and  the  working  men. 
demning  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  and  A  report  was  made  concerning  the  condition  and 
firearms  with  uncivilized  races.  operations  of  the  Annuity  fund.  Allowances 
The  contributions  to  the  zenana  missions  were  continued  of  £45  to  pastors,  £30  to  widows, 
amounted  to  £7,543.  The  mission  staff  consisted  and  proportionally  to  orohans.  The  secretaiy 
of  48  zenana  missionaries,  87  assistants,  40  na-  of  the  Augmentation  fund  reported  that  156  Ap- 
tive  Bible  women,  and  77  native  school  teachers,  plications  had  been  made  for  assistance,  of  which 
There  were  51  girls'  schools,  with  1.850  pupils :  158  had  been  accepted,  requiring  the  appropria- 
more  than  670                                 i    i       .^   ^  ..       « ^.  ..o^     *          .                             •__.!._ 

and  instruction 

women  and   ch , .,.   .     

houses  were  visited  only  for  Scripture  reading.  had  been  discussed  in  a  conference  at  Nottin^- 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Biaptist  Union  of  ham,  with  an  almost  unanimous  conclusion  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  in  London  favor  of  the  measure,  which  would  probably  be 

beginning  April  28.    The  Rev.  James  Owen,  of  accomplished  in  due  course.    This  would  mean 

Swansea,  presided.    The  report  of  the  council  that  the  General  Baptist  home  missions  would 

mentioned  an  increase  of  4,628  members  and  come  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  Union, 

1,629  pupils  in  Sunday  schools  during  the  ^ear,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  already  the  coun- 

with  the  accession  to  the  union  of  2  associations,  oil  of  the  whole  body.     In  anticipation  of  the 

17  churches,  and  88  personal  members.    Of  the  abolition  of  fees  in  public  elementary  schools, 

i07,O78  which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  Union  were  instructed  '*  to 

the  council,  £4,5!^  had  been  received  for  the  take  what  action  might  be  necessary,  in  counec- 

British  and  Irish  Mission  fund,  £13,486  for  the  tion  with  the  friends  of  unsectarian,  |X)pular, 

Annuity  fund,  £7,893  for   the  Augmentation  and  free  education,  to  secure  that  grants  from 

fund,  and  £160  for  the  Education  fund.    Be*  the  public  funds  in  lieu  of  fees  shall  be  made 

tween  £12,000  and  £13,000  had  been  distributed  only  to  schools  which  are  under  the  manage- 

from  these  various  funds  to  pastors  and  widows,  ment  of  boards  selected  by  the  rate  payers,  in 

annuitants,  and  aided  pastors  and  churches.  Sev-  which  neither  creed  nor  catechism  is  taught." 

enteen  settlements  had  been  effected  directly,  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring — 

and   more   indirectly,  through   the   agency  of  That  the  Baptist  Union  hereby  renews  its  earnest 

the  Board  of  Introduction,  which  was  formed  protest  against  tho  establishment  and  patrooaffo  by 

for  the  purpose  of  bringing  vacant  churches  and  the  civil  power  of  any  form  of  worship  or  set  of  ar»- 

pastors  without  cburches  into  communication  oles  of  belief,  as  alike  contrary  to  the  word  of  Qod,  in- 

with  one  another.    It  had  been  determined,  for  .lurious  to  spiritual  rclii?ion,  and  unfair  to  thoce  who 

the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  resolution  passed  dissent  from  the  established  faith  and  worship  |  and 

by  the  previous  autumnal  session  of  the  IJhion  ^^fr^^^f  "i?^^L'''!r  tK^\wK?.°J:  nf  T^,^ 

uiiA  {»n;«».:,. »!«..««  ;«  n/«frvi^-  laQo  ;»  #..rr>-  the    United    Kmgdom   at   the  torthcommjr  general 

iMld  m  Birmineham  in  October,  1889,  in  favor  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  mandate  to  their  reprcsenU- 

of  a  onion  of  General  and  Particular  Baptists,  ^y^^  ^^  put  an  end  to  the  establishment  of  the 

to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  associ-  Chnroh  of  England  in  Wales,  and  of  the  Kirk  which 

atkms  specially  interested  to  consider  plans  for  is  not  free  In  Scotland,  and  to  take  prompt  and  cfibot- 

the  rearrangement  of  associational  boundaries,  ivo  measures  for  devoting  tithen  and  flimilar  char/es 

Resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that  a  public  to  the  support  of  public  elementary  schools  or  other 

unsectarian  school  should  be  placed  within  the  good  works  In  which  all  members  ot  the  oommunity 

reach  of  everv  family  in  England  and  Wales;  "^«q"»lly  interested. 

pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  scholars'  TIL  General  Baptists  (New  Conneetlon). 

fees  in  schools  under  the  control  of  the  rate  — The  annual  meetings  of  the  General  Baptist  As- 

Syers ;  condemning  as  likely  to  prolong  the  ex-  sociation  (New  Connection)  were  held' in  Notting- 

enoe  of  weak  and  inefficient  scnools  a  bill  be-  ham  in  June.    The  Rev.  William  Hill  presided, 

fore  Parliament  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  ex-  and  in  his  address  advocate<l  the  union  of  Baptists 

empt  elementary  schools  in  the  receipt  of  state  as  one  comprehensive  denomination.    The  sta- 

aid  from  the  payment  of  rates;  condemning  in-  tistical  returns  showed  that  the  number  of  mem- 

quiry  in  connection  with  the  decennial  census  bers  was  26,782.    The  principal  business  trans- 

into  the  religious  professions  of  the  people  as  acted  was  with  reference  to  tne  proposed  union 

unwarrantable,  useless,  and  mischievous ;  and  with  the  larger  section  of  the  Baptist  deiiomina- 

protestin^  against  compensation  out  of  the  taxes  tion.    The  result  of  a  conference  of  secretaries, 

for  any  liquor  lioensea  that  may  be  suppressed  held  to  consider  in  what  practical  wa^  the  county 

by  county  oooncilfl.  associations  of  the  Particular  Baptists  and  the 
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General  Baptist  Association  could  be  combined, 
resulted  in  recommendations  that  the  General 
and  Particular  Baptists  in  the  counties  of  Notts, 
Derby,  Leister,  and  Lincolnshire  should  unite 
and  form  a  new  association;  that  in  the  other 
districts  the  General  Baptist  churches  should 
unite  with  the  existing  local  associations;  and 
that  when  local  circumstances  make  it  desirable, 
each  church  should  be  free  to  take  its  own  course 
as  to  the  association  it  should  join.  A  plan  for 
the  union  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
with  that  of  the  Particu&r  Baptists,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  of  the  latter,  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  society  and  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion ;  -and  the  desire  was  expressed  that  the  pro- 
posed union  be  completed  by  June,  1891. 

The  General  Baptist  churches  are  situated 
principally  m  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
and  were  reorganized  to  form  the  present  *'  New 
Connection  "  in  the  year  1770.  Tne  association 
has  a  closer  connectional  cohesiveness  than  the 
Particular  Baptists  possess.  The  several  insti- 
tutions, missionary,  and  benevolent  societies  are 
so  many  departments  of  the  general  body ;  while 
with  the  Particular  Baptists,  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  ministerial  colleges,  the 
building  fund,  and  other  similar  societies  are  in- 
dependent and  self-managing. 

VlII.  General  Baptist  Assembly.— The  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seventh  General  Baptist  As- 
sembly, which  includes  both  orthodox  and  Uni- 
tarian churches,  was  held  in  London  in  October. 
A  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the  constitution  de- 
claring that  the  churches  "  believe  that  the  gates 
of  any  sectional  part  of  Christ's  Church  should 
be  as  wide  onen  as  the  gate  of  his  universal 
Church,  and,  tnerefore,  that  all  his  churches  may 
gladly  receive  into  membership  any  persons  who 
shall  confess  their  personal  faith  in  Christ  and 
avow  their  determination  to  obey  him  according 
to  their  light."  It  also  adopted  resolutions  con- 
demning the  policy  of  the  Government  in  Ire- 
land, favorine  free  education,  and  expressing 
sympathy  witn  the  labor  movement. 

BELGIUM,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
western  Europe,  declared  neutral  and  inviolable 
in  the  treaty  of  London  in  1839.  Leopold  II, 
son  of  the  first  King,  Leopold  I,  and  of  the  Prin- 
cess Louise,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of 
the  French,  was  bom  on  April  9, 1835,  and  as- 
cohded  the  throne  on  Dec.  10, 1865.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  by 
the  direct  suffrage  of  all  citizens  paying  40  francs 
in  direct  taxes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  deputy 
to  every  40.000  of  population.  Members  oi  the 
Senate  ai'e  elected  under  the  same  conditions  for 
eight  years,  or  double  the  term  of  service  in  the 
lower  house.  The  executive  authority  is  exer- 
cised through  a  Council  of  Ministers  consisting  of 
the  followinp:. members,  as  constituted  after  the 
general  election  in  1884 :  President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  of  Finance,  A.  Beernaert ;  Minister 
of  Justice,  J.  Lejeune ;  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Instruction,  J.  Devolder ;  Minister  of  War, 
Gen.  C.  Pontus ;  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Indus- 
try, and  Public  Works,  L.  Debruyn ;  Minister  of 
Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs,  J.  11.  P.  Van- 
denpeereboom ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Prince  de  Chimay, 

Area  and  Popnlation. — The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  29,457  square  kilometres,  or  11,373 


square  miles.  The  population,  as  estimated  at 
the  beginning  of  1889,  is  6,030,043,  comprising 
3,008,444  males  and  8,021,599  females,  showing 
an  annual  increase  of  M5  per  cent,  since  1880. 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1888  was  42,427 ;  of 
births,  175,493;  of  deaths,  121,097;  the  surplus 
of  births  over  deaths,  54.396.  The  number  of 
emigrants  in  1888  was  21,218 ;  of  immigrants, 
23,041 ;  the  excess  of  immigration,  1,828.  The 
most  populous  cities  are  Brussels,  with  469,317 
inhabitants  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  including  its  suburbs : 
Antwerp,  with  215,778 ;  Ghent,  with  150,656 ;  and 
Liege,  with  142,657. 

Edacatlon.— At  the  end  of  1888  there  were 
5,491  primary  schools,  with  604,068  pupils; 
1,644  elementary  schools  for  adults,  with  65,300 ; 
947  infant  schools,  with  99,296;  49  primary  nor- 
mal schools,  with  3.783;  7  superior  normal 
schools,  with  487;  89  intermediate  schools  for  bovs 
with  14,385;  40  for  girls,  with  7,079;  and  35 
royal  colleges  and  athenaeums,  with  7,361.  The 
universities  in  1889  had  the  following  numbers  of 
students : 
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There  are  besides  913  students  in  the  schools 
of  engineering,  art,  mining,  and  manufactures 
connected  with  the  universities.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  had  1,846 
students  in  1888 ;  the  various  schools  of  design, 
13,014;  schools  of  music,  12.220.  In  the  budget 
for  1800  the  sum  of  1,644,900  francs  is  appropri- 
ated for  superior  education.  3,784,048  francs  for 
intermediate  schools,  and  10,725,288  francs  for 
elementary  education.  Out  of  55,585  recruits 
called  into  the  military  service  in  1889  there 
were  18,678  who  had  a  good  education,  27,566 
who  could  merely  read  and  write,  1,575  who 
could  onl^  read,  and  7,329  without  the  rudiments 
of  education. 

Commerce. — ^The  total  value  of  the  general 
commerce  in  1888  was  3,087.246,500  francs  of  im- 
ports and  2,800,025,000  francs  of  exports.  The 
imports  by  sea  amounted  to  1,302,495,900  francs 
and  the  exports  to  1,220,919.000  francs.  The  im- 
ports for  nome  consumption  were  of  the  total 
value  of  1,534,800,000  francs;  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic products,  1,243,700,000;  the  transit  trade, 
1,556,300,000  francs.  The  values,  in  francs,  of 
the  imports  for  home  consumption  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  are  as  follow :  Cereals,  263,315,000 ; 
textile  materials,  180,782,000;  vegetable  sub- 
stances, 84,210,000 ;  timber,  69,688,000 ;  chemi- 
cals, 68,579,000:  live  animals,  67,240,000;  min- 
erals, 60,680,000 ;  resinous  substances,  65,373,000 ; 
hides  and  skins,  61,410,000 ;  textile  manufactures, 
52,663,000;  coffee,  44,449,000;  butter  and  eggs, 
82.961,000;  metals,  32,439,000 ;  animal  products, 
30,378,000;  varus,  27,321,000;  wine,  22,710,000; 
rice,  19,885.000;  meat,  19,072,000;  manure,  18,- 
293,000;  oils,  17,753,000;  flsh,  11,260,000. 

The  values,  in  francs,  of  the  largest  exports  of 
domestic  products  are  as  follow:  Yarns.  135,- 
368,000;  textile  materials,  79,485,000;  coal,  78,- 
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474,000;  cereals,  68,905,000;  textile  manufact- 
ares,  65,821,000;  stone,  03,119,000;  hides  and 
skins,  59,832,000;  iron  and  iron  manufactures, 
58,088,000;  machinery,  etc.,  52,861,000;  vegeta- 
ble substances,  40,782,000;  glass,  45,638,000; 
sugar,  35,581,000;  animal  products,  31,682,000; 
chemicals,  23,912,000;  zinc,  28,019,000;  paper, 
26^902,000;  live  animals,  22,217,000;  mmeral 
substances,  20,251,000;  resinous  substances,  18,- 
177,000;  steel,  16,453,000;  meat,  16,181,000; 
arms,  12,257,000. 

The  participation  of  the  principal  trading 
countries  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  Belgium  in 
1888  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  values  of  the  commerce  with  each,  in  francs : 
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NftTlfTiltloii.— During  1888  there  were  6,930 
vessels,  of  4,912,601  tons,  entered  and  0,915,  of 
4,907,498  tons,  cleared  at  Belgian  ports.  Of  the 
vessels  entered  1,496,  of  944,140  tons,  came  from 
England,  and  268,  of  478,822  tons,  from  the 
United  SUtes;  of  those  cleared  8,542,  of  1,791,- 
432  tons,  were  bound  for  English  and  235,  of 
473,667  tons,  for  American  ports.  The  merchant 
fleet  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  consisted  of  9  sailing  ves^ 
sels,  of  4,271,  and  60  steamers,  of  78,884  tons. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.>-The 
railroads  open  to  traffic  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  had  a 
total  length  of  4,647  kilometres,  or  2,004  miles, 
3.201  kilometres  being  under  state  management 
and  1,446  kilometres  operated  b^  companies. 
The  receipts  on  the  state  lines  m  I880  were 
131,612,594  francs  and  the  expenses  69,922.322 
francs;  on  the  companies'  lines  the  receipts 
were  88,057,337  francs  and  the  expenses  18,545,- 
658  francs.  The  total  cost  of  the  state  railroads 
was  1,284,122.184  francs. 

The  Post-office  during  1888  carried  90,940,333 
letters,  not  counting  15,977,216  official  letters, 
27,484,548  postol-cards,  59,960,862  circulars,  etc., 
and  95,837,755  newspapers.  The  receipts  for  the 
jear  were  15,476,885  francs  and  the  expenses 
8,796,704  francs. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  beginning 
of  1889  was  4,013  mues  and  the  length  of  wires 
19,030  miles.  The  number  of  messages  in  1888 
was  7,266,694;  receipts,  8,278,815  francs;  ex- 
penses, 3,860,544  francs. 

FinaDees. — The  revenue  is  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  1890  at  332.596,411  francs  from  or- 
dinary sources,  24.172,000  francs  being  derived 
from  property  taxes,  19,739,000  francs  from  per- 
sonal taxes,  6,580,000  francs  from  trade  licenses, 
352,000  francs  from  mines,  27,253,331  francs  from 
customs.  40.934,504  francs  from  internal  revenue 
duties,  19,710,000  francs  from  succession  duties, 
24,170,000  francs   from    registration,  5,800,000 


francs  from  stamps,  1,458,000  francs  from  vari- 
ous indirect  taxes,  127,500,000  francs  from  rail- 
roads, 3,713,000  francs  from  telegraphs,  9,855,800 
francs  from  postal  receipts,  2,375,000  francs  from 
navigation  dues,  1,300,000  francs  from  forests 
and  domains,  14,428,500  francs  from  funds  and 
securities,  and  3,245,276  francs  from  repayments. 
The  total  ordinary  expenditure  is  placed  at  321,- 
092,479  francs,  of  which  99,165,209  francs  are 
allotted  to  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  the 
sinking  fund,  4,570,465  francs  to  the  civil  list 
and  dotations,  15,672,075  francs  to  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  2,414,720  francs  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  22,747,906  francs  to  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior  and  Public  Instruction,  16,- 
799,082  francs  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 
91,903,897  francs  to  the  Ministry  of  Railroads 
and  Telegraphs,  40,367,790  francs  to  the  Minis- 
try of  War,  15,586,585  francs  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  and  1,686,500  francs  to  repayments. 

The  general  budget  for  1891  makes  the  ordi- 
nary receipts  337,957,202  francs  and  the  ordinary 
expenditures  827,936,852  francs.  The  extraor- 
dinary budget,  wnich.  according  to  a  custom 
that  has  become  established,  contains  expendi- 
tures properly  belonging  to  the  ordinary  budget, 
amounts  to  61,500,000  francs,  converting  the  so- 
called  surplus  into  a  considerable  deficit.  The 
principal  extraordinary  expenditures  are  for 
fortifying  the  Meuse  and  building  harbors  for 
Bruges  and  Brussels.  The  entire  expenditures 
may  be  covered  without  borrowing,  as  the  esti- 
mates of  income  are  usually  surpassed  by  the 
actual  receipts. 

The  debt  of  the  kingdom  was  incurred  almost 
entirely  for  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
other  useful  works.  The  capital  amount  in  1890 
was  1,923,118,174  francs,  consisting  of  219,959,- 
632  francs  paying  2^,  511,344.785  francs  paying 
3,  and  1.191,813,807  paying  3^  per  cent,  interest. 

The  Army.— About  13,800  recruits  are  en- 
rolled in  the  army  every  year.  They  serve  nom- 
inally eight  years,  but  actually  the  term  of  serv- 
ice is  shortened  by  furloughs  to  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  full  period.  The  strength  of  the 
army  on  the  peace  footing,  officers  and  men,  as 
sanctioned  in  the  budget  for  1889,  is  as  follows: 
infantry,  30,778 ;  cavalry,  6,048;  artillery,  8,371 ; 
engineers,  1,479;  administration,  894*;  total, 
47,570. 

Politics  and  Legislation.— The  Moderate 
Liberals  by  introducing  a  system  of  state  schooU 
in  1879  alarmed  the  clergy,  whose  influence  over 
the  peasantry  is  supreme,  although  the  law  gave 
every  facility  for  religious  instruction  by  placing 
all  schools  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  at  the 
hours  which  suited  them  and  within  those  hours 
allowed  them  complete  freedom  of  action.  The 
Church,  which  possesses  enormous  wealth  in  Bel- 
gium, established  rival  schools.  The  contest 
against  secular  education  was  waged  with  all  the 
enertry  possible  because  in  Belgium  the  Ultra- 
montanes  had  better  chances  of  success  than  else- 
where. In  offering  to  relieve  the  tax  payers  of 
the  cost  of  public  instruction  they  bribed  the 
self-interest  of  the  electors,  who  as  the  result  of 
the  agitation  were  inspired  with  vag^e  fears  of 
the  uemocratic  tendencies  of  Liberalism.  In 
1884  enough  voters  swerved  to  the  Conservative 
side  to  place  the  C'lericals  m  power.  Prere- 
Orban,  far  from  evincing  any  radical  tendencies. 
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shaped  his  policj  to  confonn  to  the  opinions  of  evenr  man  who  owns  a  piece  of  ground  with  a 
the  same  narrow  class  who  now  consider  the  dwelling  npon  it.  Owing  to  the  excessive  subdi- 
Clericals  safer  guides.  The  bulk  of  the  Liberals  vision  of  the  soil,  properties  fulfilling  these  con- 
fell  away  from  the  party  because  the  leaders  ditions  are  very  common  among  the  most  de- 
would  not  accept  a  programme  embracing  re-  graded  classes. 

forms  that  have  long  since  been  carried  out  in  Findins:  their  last  foothold  of  power  and  in- 
other  Continental  countries,  such  as  compulsory  fluence  slipping  away,  the  Liberals,  who  have 
education,  personal  liability  to  military  service,  vainlv  hopea  to  see  a  popular  reaction  aeainst 
universal  suffrage  or  a  franchise  based  on  in-  the  Cflerical  rMme^  and  have  found  instead  that 
telligence  and  social  reform.  There  is  no  lack  the  exposure  of  gross  scandals,  abuses,  and  follies 
of  progressive  ideas  in  Belgium.  The  Constitu-  does  not  shake  them  in  their  position,  determined 
tion,  save  in  its  electoral  provisions,  is  one  of  to  heal  the  schism  in  the  party,  and  to  make  a 
the  most  liberal,  and  public  opinion  is  as  act-  strong  effort  in  the  elections  of  1800  to  win  at 
ive  as  in  any  other  country.  The  support  of  the  least  a  dozen  seats  from  the  Conservatives  in  the 
intelligent  democracy  is  nevertheless  of  no  value  hope  of  regaining  by  means  of  the  Brussels  elec- 
to  the  Government,  which  depends  for  its  exist-  tion  in  1892  their  parliamentary  majority.  Other- 
ence  on  a  peculiarly  constituted  electorate.  The  wise  there  was  little  hope  of  recovering*  their  a»- 
parliaraentary  franchise  is  the  narrowest  in  the  cendency  before  the  end  of  the  centurv.  The 
world.  In  a  population  of  over  6,000,000  there  elections  of  June  10  were  for  the  renewal  of  one 
are  only  120,000  voters,  and  of  these  a  large  pro-  half  of  each  Chamber.  The  fusion  with  the  part 
portion  are  entirely  uneducated  farmers,  for  the  of  the  Radicals  who  are  content  with  demanainff 
right  of  suffrage  is  restricted  to  the  adult  males  an  educational  qualification  for  suffrage  was  <3 
who  pay  42  francs  82  centimes  a  year  in  direct  no  avail.  Modeiate  opinions  have  lost  ground, 
taxes.  Those  who  compose  this  oligarchy  are  while  the  advocates  of  universal  suffrage  have 
naturally  opposed  to  state  schools  that  would  grown  in  numbers,  and  the  Social  Democrats, 
increase  their  taxes,  to  a  military  reorganization  who  m  the  late  election  for  the  Trades  Council  in 
that  would  compel  their  sons  to  serA'e,  to  social  Brussels  cast  8.500  votes  to  500  given  by  their 
reforms  that  would  cost  sacrifices  on  their  part,  opponents.  The  result  of  the  parliamentary  elec- 
and  most  of  all  to  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  tion  was  disappointing  to  the  Liberals.  They 
that  would  extend  to  other  classes  the  absolute  struggled  to  regain  the  seven  seats  in  Ghent  that 
political  power  that  they  exereise  through  a  free  were  lost  by  a  small  majority  in  1886.  This  ma- 
Parliament,  even  thougn  by  denying  the  enlarge-  jority  the  Clericals  increased  fivefold,  and  the  only 
ment  of  the  franchise  they  keep  the  country  on  seat  that  the  Liberals  still  held  was  won  by  a  Con- 
the  verge  of  revolution.  The  Consen'atives  are  servative.  Gains  in  Charleroi  and  Verviera  com- 
less  unwilling  to  lower  the  oense,  or  even  to  grant  pensated  for  this  loss.  The  Liberals,  instead  of 
universal  suffrage,  than  the  Liberals  showed  lorty-three,  now  number  forty-four  in  the  Cbam- 
themselves  to  be,  because  they  could  control  the  ber  of  Deputies,  while  the  Clericals  have  an  over- 
votes  of  the  small  prourietore  and  the  land  pro-  whelming  majority  of  ninetv-four.  The  growing 
letariat  and  pauper  class,  whereas  an  extension  strength  and  confidence  or  the  Socialists  were 
of  the  franchise  would  throw  the  control  of  the  made  evident  in  this  election  by  their  placing 
Liberal  party  into  the  hands  of  the  Radicals,  candidates  in  the  field  for  the  first  time, 
whose  views  are  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  pres-  The  session  of  the  Chambera  that  ended  with 
ent  leaders.  The  Clericals  when  they  attained  the  prorogation  of  the  Senate  on  May  21, 1890, 
the  control  in  Parliament  strengthened  their  was  singularly  unproductive.  The  Government 
electoral  position  by  widening  the  boundaries  of  failed  to  advance  tne  scheme  of  labor  legislation 
the  city  districts,  and  thus  adding  enough  ag-  it  had  promised,  and  consequently  Janson  offered 
ricultural  votcre  to  counterbalance  the  Liberal  a  bill  to  compel  einployera  to  insure  workmen 
majorities  among  the  townspeople.  Although  against  accidents,  either  bv  mutual  association 
these  compound  districts,  in  which  the  rural  or  in  insurance  companies  that  furnish  the  neces^ 
population  outnnmbere  the  urban,  now  elect  Con-  sary  security.  This  bill,  which  secures  the  widow 
servative  deputies  as  well  as  the  country  dis-  85  per  cent,  of  the  man's  wages  and  10  per  cent, 
tricts,  the  Liberals  still  retained  a  majority  in  for  each  child  up  to  the  a^e  of  fourteen,  will  be 
many  of  the  communal  and  some  of  the  provin-  discussed  in  the  next  session.  The  ministry  car- 
dal  councils.  This  was  owing  to  a  franchise  ried  a  bill  altering  the  sugar  duties  to  conform 
based  on  capacity,  which  the  Liberals  introduced  more  nearly  to  the  not  yet  perfected  intemation- 
when  they  were  in  office,  giving  votes  in  local  al  agreement.  The  principal  changes  area  reduc- 
elections  to  members  of  the  liberal  professions,  tion  of  three  francs  on  the  drawback  and  the  tax- 
public  officials,  superintendents  of  industrial  es-  ing  of  the  saccharine  yield  at  1,700  instead  of 
tablishments,  and  all  who  could  pass  an  exam-  1,toO  grammesT  per  hectolitre.  One  of  the  most 
ination  in  the  onlinarv  branches  of  knowledge,  important  legislative  acts  recently  proposed  to 
An  electoral  bill  passed  in  the  session  of  1890  is  the  Parliament  is  the  acceptance  of  the  Congo 
designed  to  wipe  out  the  Liberal  maiorities  in  State  as  a  Belgian  dependency, 
the  local  bodies.  It  abolishes  the  franchise  based  The  Partition  of  Moresnet.— The  Vienna 
on  education  and  social  position,  thus  disoualify-  treaty  of  May  81,  1815,  formed  out  of  Holland 
ing  a  large  class  of  intelligent  voters,  ana  gives  and  ^Belgium  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
the  right  of  voting  to  a  larger  class  preponder-  and  fixed  the  boundaries  between  it  and  Prus- 
antly  ignorant  by  lowering  ttie  tax-paying  quali-  sia.  The  boundary  commissioners  were  not  able 
flcation  from  20  to  12  francs  for  the  provincial,  to  agree  as  to  where  the  line  should  run  through 
and  from  12  to  8  francs  for  the  communal  electors,  a  part  of  the  Commune  of  Moresnet,  between  t  no 
It  further  creates  another  and  more  questionable  Diocese  of  Liege  and  the  Duchv  of  Limburg.  In 
class  of  voters  by  conferring  the  franchise  on  the  boundary  treaty  of  June  20, 1816,  the  tern- 
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toiy  in  dispute  was  left  to  be  divided  when  the  mittee  of  two  delegates  from  each  nation  to  act 
two  governments  could  reach  an  agreement,  and  as  the  organizers  and  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
in  the  mean  time  to  be  administer^  in  common.  International  Federation. 
From  that  time  the  district  has  been  treated  fs  Customs  Conference.  —  The  international 
neutraL  It  was  supposed  that  its  perpetual  neu-  conference  for  the  publication  of  customs  tariffs 
trality  was  guaranteed,  till  in  1890  the  Prussian  assembled  at  Brussels  on  July  1. 1890.  To  the 
Qovemment  and  the  Belgian  Government,  which  countries  that  took  part  in  the  conference  of 
succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  Netherlands,  1888  were  added  Austria  -  Hungary,  France, 
agreed  on  a  line  dividing  the  commune.  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  several  of  the  South 
International  Miners'  Congress. — Thomas  American  republics.  One  of  the  questions  con- 
Burt  and  Thomas  Fenwick,  two  of  the  working-  sidered  was  the  establishment  of  an  international 
men  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  while  office  at  Brussels  to  publish  in  the  principal  Ian- 
attending  the  Labor  Congress  at  Paris  in  1889,  guages  the  customs  laws  and  tariffs  of  all  na- 
sug^esteu  to  the  miners  that  they  met  there  the  tions,  the  costs  of  which  are  apportioned  among 
advisability  of  holding  an  international  congress  the  countries  entering  into  the  arrangement  in 
of  miners  to  disqpss  their  special  interests.  The  proportion  to  the  volume  of  their  foreign  trade, 
wealthy  miners*  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain,  The  convention  for  the  establishment  of  the 
containing  395,000  members,  undertook  to  con-  bureau  was  signed  on  July  5,  with  separate  acts 
voke  the  Congress  in  England,  but  the  corre-  relating  to  the  method  of  carrying  out  its  pro- 
spondence  convinced  them  that  a  place  on  the  visions  and  the  payment  of  expenses. 
Continent  would  suit  the  miners  of  different  BOLIYJA,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
countries  much  better,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President, 
the  Belgian  Ijabor  party  Jolimont,  in  the  mining  who  is  elected  for  four  years.  Don  Aniceto  Aroe 
district  of  Belgium,  was  fixed  upon.  entered  on  his  presidential  term  on  Auff.  1, 1888. 
The  Congress  met  on  May  20, 1890,  in  the  hall  The  members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Cham- 
built  with  the  profits  of  the  co-operative  bakery  ber  of  Deputies  are  electeil  by  universal  suffrage, 
established  by  the  Labor  party  in  1886.  The  The  Cabinet  in  the  beginninj§f  of  1890  was  com- 
English  delegation  was  thirty-six  strong,  five  of  posed  of  the  following  ministere :  Foreign  Af- 
the  delegates  being  members  of  Parliament  lairs,  Juan  C.  Carillo;  Finance,  Pedro  Garcia; 
The  Belgian  miners  were  represented  by  fifty  Interior,  J.  M.  del  Carpio ;  Justice,  J.  Pol ;  War, 
delegates.     There  were   seven  delegates   from  Col.  A.  Rojtis. 

France,  one  of  whom,  representing  the  Decaze-  Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Bolivia 
vilie  miners,  was  ex-Deputy  Basly.  From  Ger-  is  estimated  at  772,548  square  miles,  and  the 
manv  five  delegates  were  sent,  notwithstanding  population  at  1,192,162  persons,  exclusive  of  the 
the  heavy  penalties  against  participation  in  in-  aborigines,  who  are  not  admitted  to  citizenship, 
ternational  meetings  of  workmen.  They  were  La  Paz,  the  capital,  has  56,849  inhabitants. 
not  chosen  by  trade  unions,  because  that  would  There  were  28,55^  pupils  attending  the  443  pri- 
entail  the  suppression  of  the  unions,  but  by  pub-  mary  schools  in  1888,  2,847  in  the  19  secondary 
lie  meetings,  and  more  would  have  come  except  schools,  and  748  students  of  law,  medicine,  and 
for  the  doubts  regarding  this  mode  of  appoint-  theology  in  the  4  universities, 
menu  Austrian  miners  were  represented  by  a  Commerce  and  Production. — The  average 
delegate  from  Prague.  annual  value  of  imports  is  $6,000,000  and  of  ex- 
Mr.  Burc  was  chosen  president  for  the  Eng-  ports  $10,000,000.  Two  thirds  of  the  exports 
lish  and  M.  Cavrot  for  the  French  speaking  sec-  consist  of  silver.  Other  articles  of  export  are 
tion.  The  appearance  of  eendarmes  and  the  in-  gold,  copper,  tin,  cinchona  bark,  coca  leaves, 
qairies  instituted  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  India-rubber,  gum,  coffee,  and  nitre.  There 
concerning  the  foreign  delegates  gave  the  im-  were  exported  in  1888  by  way  of  Buenos  Ayres 
pression  that  the  foreign  members  of  the  Con-  silver  of  the  value  of  5,487,835  dollars  in  Argen- 
gress  were  to  be  expeUed.  A  resolution  that  tine  currency  and  gold  of  the  value  of  1,201,226 
miners  should  work  only  eight  hours  a  day  was  Argentine  dollars.  The  imports  of  textiles 
adopted  unanimously.  The  proposition  con-  and  other  commo<lities  through  Buenos  Ayres 
tained  in  a  further  resolution  tnat  the  limitation  amounted  to  518,588  dollars.  A  large  propor- 
should  be  enforced  by  legal  enactment  was  op-  tion  of  the  imports,  consisting  of  iron  manuuict- 
posed  by  several  English  trade-unionists.  Still,  ures,  machinery,  cotton  goods,  carriages,  coal, 
the  majority  voted  with  the  Belgian,  French,  etc,  come  from  Great  Britain,  mainly  through 
and  German  delegates,  all  of  whom  were  Social-  the  Peruvian  port  of  Arica.  There  is  also  a 
tsts,  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  law.  An  instruc-  large  and  increasing  trade  with  Germany  and 
tion,  originall}[  proceeding  from  the.  Marxist  France.  The  railroad  connecting  the  Chilian 
party,  announcing  a  general  international  strike  port  of  Antofagasta  with  Ascotan  on  the  Boli- 
of  miners  fur  eight  hours  on  May  1.  1891,  was  vian  frontier  is  being  continued  to  Onux).  There 
strong! V  reprobated  by  most  of  the  British  mem-  is  a  telegraph  from  Lake  Titicaca  to  Sucre,  and 
bers,  who  said  that  they  did  not  rule  the  unions  one  extendmg  from  the  Pacific  coast  through 
and  had  no  authority  to  order  a  strike  or  to  the  capital  and  Potosi  to  the  Argentine  frontier, 
pledge  assistance.  Tlie  others  were  therefore  The  number  of- messages  in  1886  was  16.127; 
compelled  to  accept  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  the  number  of  letters  carried  by  the  post-office, 
new  Congress  in  April,  1891,  to  deal  with  the  1,525,606. 

question  after  consultation  with  their  constitu-  Finances. — In  the  budget  for  1887-88  the 
ents.  The  Congress  voted  approval  of  national  revenue  was  estimated  at  8,665,790  bolivianos  or 
trades  unions  to  be  formed  for  national  purposes  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  at  4,599,225  boli vi- 
and of  an  international  miners*  federation  for  anos.  The  amount  of  the  foreign  debt  was 
international  purposes,  and  it  appointed  a  com-  officially  stated  in  December,  1888,  at  6,027,292 
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bolivianos,  and  the  internal  debt  at  8.786.075 
bolirianos.  Floating  liabililies  are  said  to  swell 
the  total  to  more  than  double  these  sutos.  Uver 
two  thirds  of  the  public  revenue  is  devoted  to 
maintHining  the  standing  arm  7  of  2,000  men 
anil  1,030  officers  fiod  the  Nutional  Ouurd,  in 
which  all  citizens  are  obliged  to  serve, 
BeTolntionarf    Hanlfestatlons,—  In    the 


■   of   i 


overtliTOw  the  QoTemment  were  made.  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  risings  took  place. 
The  most  serious  one  was  led  by  Camacho, 
whose  force  was  defeated  and  dispersed  in  the 
middle  of  July.  The  Government  declared  over 
the  whole  republic  a  state  of  siege,  and  several 
political  leaders  were  arrested  and  escorted  to 
the  frontier. 

BOUCICAULT,  UION,  a  British  dramatist 
and  actor,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  20, 
1822;  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  18,  1890. 
Uswas  the  BOO  of  a  French  merchant  in  Dublin, 
and  his  education  was  conducted  by  his  guaid- 


an  Dr  D  onys  us  Lardne  of  the  In  er>  [y  of 
London,  who  designed  lo  malie  him  an  architect 
and  civil  engineer;  but  uniLiual  ability  for  dra- 
matic composition  developed  so  early  that  the 
studies  were  abandoned.     Before  the   age  o( 


eighteen  ho  had  written  "■  Napoleon's  Old  Quard '' 
and  "  A  Ijover  by  Proxy,"  a  farce,  from  the  prep- 
aration of  which  sprang  his  neit  play,  "  London 
Assurance,"  which  was  at  once  successful,  and 
has  held  the  stage  ever  since.  Hia  account  of 
the  way  It  came  to  be  written  is  as  follows; 
•■  Malhews  was  then  in  power,  and  to  him  1  sub- 
mitted the  farce,  which  he  promised  to  read.  1 
called  on  him  several  times,  but  of  course  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  an  audience.  Finally  I 
caught  him  dining  and  was  admitted  to  hie  pres- 
ence. 'Ah,  young  man,'  he  said,  '  vou  wish  lo 
know  my  verdict  on  your  farce  I  It  is  promis- 
ing, in  tact,  clever ;  but  1  can  not  produce  it  at 
present,  for  my  time  is  filled  up.  However,  if 
you  care  to  leave  It,  I'll  see  wbat  can  be  done 
hereafter.  There  are  good  points  in  Harry  Law- 
le»t.  If  I  had  a  part  like  that  in  a  five-act  play, 
I'd  jump  at  it.'  Well,  1  knew  that  Mathews  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  bringing  out  my  farce. 
but  I  saw  tight  tn  his  remark  regardinganve-act 
play.  I  went  home  and  began  -London  As-sur- 
ance.'  and  m  six  weeks  completed  it.  This  was 
in  March,  1841,  at  the  age  or  eighteen.  Ai.'ain  I 
went  to  Mathews  and  showed  him  the  comedy. 
'  But  I  ordered  no  comedy,'  he  exclaimed.  '  I 
am  aware  of  that,'  I  replied.  '  You  did  say,  how- 
ever, Ibst  if  you  had  a  part  like  Harry  Lawless 
in  a  five-act  comedy  you  d  jump  at  il.  I've  writ- 
ten such  a  character  (or  you.'  '  What  I '  he  cried, 
'do  you  mean  to  say  you've  written  a  five-act 
comedy  in  six  weeks,  on  my  suggestion  1 '  '  Yes.' 
My  perseverance  ft>  astounded  Wdthews  that  his 
indifference  turned  to  interest.  He  rend 'Lon- 
don Assurance,'  accepted  it,  and,  when  I  read  it 
to  the  actors  of  Covent  Qarden,  Madame  Vnitris 
was  so  pleased  that  she  came  to  me,  saying: 
*  Whatever  may  be  the  public  verdict,  we  feel 
eure  that  you  tiave  written  a  great  comedy.' " 

H  is  next  success  was  "  Uld  Heads  andVoung 
Hearts,"  1843.  He  continued  to  write  or  adapt 
plays  until  1853,  when  he  also  went  upon  the 
stage  as  an  actor.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Agnes  Robertson,  an  actress,  and  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  delivered  lectures  and 
he  and  hix  wife  acted.  In  1858  he  established  a 
theatre  in  Washington,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  remodeled  the  Aletropoiitan  Theatre  in  New 
York,  naming  it  "  Winter  Gaiiien."  In  1860  be 
relumed  to  London,  and  there  brought  out,  at 
the  Adelphi,  his  famous  Iri.ih  play  of  ■•  Colleen 
Bawn,"  founded  on  Oenild  Griffin's  novel  of 
'•  The  Collegians."     The  neit  year,  at  the  wme 

Slace,  he  produced  his  successful  play.  "  The 
ctoroon,"  which  was  intended  to  set  forth  ihe 
evils  of  American  slavery.  Drama  followed 
drama  in  rapid  succession,  some  being  original 
and  some  adaptations  from  the  French.  Of  his 
three  hundred  plavs,  some  of  the  best  known  of 
this  period  are :  -  Dot,"  and  "  The  Relief  of  Luck- 
now,^'  1863:  "The  Trial  of  Effle  Deans,"  1883: 
"The  Streets  of  I^ondon,"  1864;  "Arrah-na- 
Pogue."  1865;  "The  Flving  Scud,"  "Hunted 
Down,"  "The  Long  Strike."  1866:  "How  she 
loves  him,"  and,  in  connection  with  Charles 
Reade.  a  dramatization  of  the  tatter's  novel  of 
•■  Foul  Play."  1867 ;  "  After  Dark."  1868 ;  "  Lost 
at  Sea  "and  "Formosa."  1860:  "The  Rapparee" 
and  "Jezebel."  1870;  "  Babil  and  Bijon,'*  1873. 

The  dramatisation  of  Washington  Irving'* 
story  of  "  Rip  van  Winkle,"  made  world-famous 
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throngh  the  acting  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  is  usual-  they  go  to  school,  take  your  children  away.    If 

ly  attributed  to  &>ucijDaulrs  pen.    Jefferson,  in  the  man  goes  to  buy  goods  in  a  shop,  tell  the 

his  autobiography,  says  of  the  play :  *'  *  Rip  van  shopkeeper  that  if  he  deals  with  him  you  will 

Winkle  *  was  not  a  sudden  success.    It  did  not  never  trade  with  him  again.    If  the  man  or  his 

burst  upon  the  public  like  a  torrent.    Its  flow  folk  ^o  to  church,  leave  it  as  they  enter.    If 

was  gradual,  and  its  source  sprang  from  the  ever  death  comes,  let  the  man  die  unattended 

Hartz  mountains,  an  old  German  legend,  called  save  by  the  priest,  and  let  him  be  buried  unpit- 

*  Carl,  the  Shepherd,'  being  the  name  of  the  origi-  led.    The  sooner  such  men  die,  the  better  for 

nal  story.     The  genius  of  Washington  Irving  Ireland.    If  the  landlord  takes  the  ground,  let 

transplanted  the  tale  to  our  own  Catskills.    The  ncrman  work  for  him.    Let  his  potatoes  remain 

grace  with  which  he  paints  the  scene,  and,  still  nndug,  his  grass  uncut,  his  crop  wither  in  the 

more,  the  quaintness  of  the  story,  placed  it  far  field.  .  .  .  When  an  honest  tenant,  unable  to 

above  the  orie^nal.    Yates,  Hackett,  and  Burke  pay  his  rent  on  account  of  bad  crops,  is  evicted 

had  separate  dramas  written  upon  this  scene,  and  from  his  farm,  let  no  man  take  it ;  but  if  any 

acted  the  hero,  leaving  their  traditions  one  to  the  man  does  take  it,  do  not  speak  to  him  nor  sell 

other.    I  now  came  forth,  and,  saying  *  Give  me  to  him  nor  work  for  him  nor  stand  at  the  same 

leave,'  set  to  work,  usin^  some  of  the  before-  altar  with  him ;  let  him  feel  that  he  is  accursed 

mentioned  tradition,  mark  you.    Added  to  this,  and  cast  out  from  all  your  sympathies,  he  and 

Dion  Boucicault  brought  his  dramatic  skill  to  every  member  of  his  family.  .  .  .  Act  toward 

bear,  and,  by  important  additions,  made  a  better  him  as  the  Queen  of  England  would  act  toward 

play  and  a  more  mteresting  character  of  the  hero  your  good  wife,  if  she  lived  in  Clonbur.    Act 

than  had  as  yet  been  reached.    This  adaptation,  toward  his  children  as  the  Queen  of  England 

in  my  turn,  I  interpreted  and  enlarged  upon.    It  would  act  toward  your  children.    The  Queen  of 

is  thus  evident  that,  while  I  may  have  done  much  England  ^ould  not  speak  to  you,  she  would  not 

to  render  the  character  and  the  play  popular,  it  speak  to  your  wife,  she  would  not  speak  to  your 

has  not  been  the  work  of  one  mind,  but,  both  as  children.    She  would  not  regard  you,  nor  your 

to  its  narrative  and  its  dramatic  form,  has  been  wife,  nor  your  children  as  her  equals.  Now  imi- 

often  molded,  and  by  many  skillful  hands."  tate  the  Queen  of  England,  and  don't  speak  to  a 

In  1873  Boucicault  brought  out,  at  Booth's  land-grabber,  nor  a  land-grabber's  wife,  nor  to  a 

Theatre,  in  New  York,  his  Irish  play  "  Dadd^  land-grabber's   children.     They   are  not  your 

O'Dowd";    at   Wal  lack's,  "Mora      and   "Mi-  ecjuals.  Do  as  the  Queen  of  England  does,  and  you 

mi " ;  and  at  the  Union  Souare,  "  Led  Astray."  will  violate  no  law  of  England. . . .  This  is  no  new 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  to  remain,  and,  policy  I  am  advocating,  only  a  new  application 

in  connection  with  William  Stuart,  opened  the  of  an  ancient  policy.    Once  Europe  was  a  vast 

New  Park  Theatre.    Among  his  other  plays  are  camp  of  armed  men.    And  yet  we  read  that  the 

"  Janet's  Pride,"  "  I/ouis  XI,"  "  Faust  and  Mar-  haughtiest  Emperor  of  Europe  was  once  forced 

guerite,'^  **  Paul    Lefarge,"  "  A    Dark    Night *s  to  kneel  in  the  snow,  a  suppliant,  for  three  days 

Work,"  "  The  Dead  Secret,"  "  Andy  Blake,'  and  and  nights  at  the  door  of  a  priest  who  had  not 

**  The  Shaughraun,"  which  was  produced  at  Wal-  an  armed  soldier  to  obey  nis  orders.     What 

lack's  Theatre  (now  the  Star),  ran  for  a  whole  f)ower  brought  the  armored  prince  to  the  feet  of 

season,  and  has  been  often  revived  with  success,  the  unarmored  popef    It  was  the  terrible  weap- 

Mr.  Boucicault  established  a  school  for  acting,  on  of  religious  excommunication.    That  weapon 

and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  it.    He  insist^  you  can  not  wield  in  defense  of  your  rights ;  but 

upon  higher  rates  of  compensation  for  the  dra-  the  nest  keenest  weapon — the  power  of  social 

matic  author,  made  the  play  the  leading  attrac-  excommunication — is  yours,  and  no  law  of  the 

tion,  and  so  endeavored  to  elevate  his  profession,  state  or  the  Church  forbids  you  to  draw  it." 
Unfortunately  for  his  personal  fame,  after  many        Mr.  Redpath  gives  the  following  account  of 

years,  and  when  their  children  were  already  upon  the  naming  of  this  policy :  "  Capt.  Boycott  came 

the  stage  as  actors,  he  separated  from  Agnes  into  that  country  seventeen  years  ago  [1863],  but 

Robertson,  with  the  declaration  that   he  had  had  not  lived  there  five  years  before  he  won  the 

never  been  legally  married.    Several  years  later  reputation  of  being  the  worst  land-agent  in  the 

he  married,  in  Australia,  Miss  Louise  Thomdyke,  County  Mayo.  .  .  .  The  land  agitation  suddenly 

an  actress.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  at  aroused  the  tenantry  to  a  sense  of  their  power, 

work  upon  a  dramatization  of  Bret  Harte's  story  which  they  could  wield  without  violating  any 

"  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp."  law,  if  they  would  combine  and  act  as  one  man. 

BOYCOTT.    The  boycott  is  an  ancient  cus-  The  first  use  of  this  power  against  Boycott  was 

torn  under  a  new  name.    It  may  be  defined  as  a  made  when  he  sent  last  summer  for  the  tenantry 

policy  of  social  excommunication.     Although  of  the  estates  for  which  he  was  agent,  to  cut  the 

the  policy  is  thoroughly  American,  the  name  oat^  on  his  farm.  .  .  .  The  whole  neighborhood 

"boycott"  was  given  it  in  Ireland.    The  policy  declined  to  work  for  him.  .  .  ,  The  people  as- 

was  first  recommended  to  the  Irish  j)eople  by  semblcd,  and  I  was  told  by (it  would 

James  Redfiath,  who.  during  the  land  agitation  ruin  him  if  I  were  to  give  his  name)  that  .  .  . 

in  Ireland  in  1880  advised  it,  in  the  following  he  told  the  people  about  my  prediction  of  the 

words:  **Call  up  the  terrible  power  of  social  effects  of  a  strike  against  tHe  landlords,  in  my 

excommunication.    If  any  man  is  evicted  from  Clare  Morris  speech,  and  advised  them  to  try  it 

his  holding,  let  no  man  take  it.    If  any  man  is  on  Boycott  at  once.    The  men  advised   ooy- 

mean  enough  to  take  it,  don't  shoot  him,  but  cott's  herdsmen  and  drivers  to  strike,  and  the 

treat  him  as  a  leper.    Encircle  him  with  silence,  women  advised  Boycott's  servant  girls  to  strike. 

Let  no  man  nor  woman  talk  to  him  nor  to  his  and  that  evening  every  one  of  them  left  his 

wife  nor  children.     If  his  children  appear  in  the  house.    Next  morning  when  Mrs.  Boycott  went 

streets,  don't  let  your  children  speak  to  them.  If  to  buy  bread,  the  snopkeeper    told  her  that, 
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although  she  was  a  decent  woman  and  they  all  appointed  to  make  critical  examination  into  the 
liked  her,  they  couldn't  stand  that  *  baste  of  a  conduct  of  all  buyers  and  sellers  of  goods,  and 
husband  of  hers  any  longer,'  and  they  really  to  publish  the  names  of  those  who  failed  to  re- 
couldn't  sell  her  any  more  bread.  Boycott  was  spect  the  boycott,  **  to  the  intent  that  such  per- 
isolated.  .  .  .  Three  days  after  the  decree  of  sons  might  be  exposed  to  the  odium  and  resent- 
social  excommunication  was  issued  against  Boy-  ment  of  the  people."  Any  person  found  to 
cott  I  was  dining  with  Rev.  John  O'Malley,  and  have  violated  the  boycott  had  his  name  posted 
he  asked  me  why  I  was  not  eating.  I  said  '  1  am  in  handbills  and  in  the  newspapers,  "  a  proceed- 
bothered  about  a  word.'  *  What  is  it  f '  asked  ing,"  says  a  writer  of  that  uay.  *'  which  was 
Father  John.  *  Well.'  said  I,  *  when  the  people  usually  followed  by  insults  at  least  from  the 
ostraciase  a  land-grabber  we  call  it  social  excom-  boys  and  populace.  Ebenezer  Punderson,  the 
munication,  but  we  ought  to  have  an  entirely  schoolmaster  at  Norwich,  drank  tea  in  spite  of 
different  word  to  signify  ostracism  apolied  to  a  the  boycott  until  the  committee  of  inspection 
landlord  or  land-agent  like  Bovcott.  Ostracism  posted  him  and  ordered  "that  no  trade.com- 
won't  do,  the  peasantry  would  not  know  the  merce,  dealings,  or  intercourse  whatever  be  car- 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  I  can't  think  of  any-  ried  on  with  him,"  when  he  found  it  advisable 
thing.'  *Nof'  said  Father  John;  *how  would  to  refrain  from  tea-drinking.  The  committee  of 
it  do  to  call  it  "  to  boycott  him." '  Then  I  was  observation  of  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  re- 
delighted,  and  I  said : '  Tell  your  people  to  call  it  ported  that  SUas  Newcomb  drank  tea  ^and  was 
boycotting,  so  that  when  the  reporters  come  determined  to  persist  in  that  practice,*'  and  rec- 
down  from  London  and  Dublin  tney  will  hear  '  om mended  that  the  people  "  oreak  off  all  deal- 
the  word;  use  it  yourself  .  .  .  and  I  will  ask  the  ings  with  him,  and  in  tnis  manner  publish  the 
young  orators  of  the  Land  League  to  give  it  truth  of  the  case,  that  he  might  be  distinguiithed 
that  name :  and  I  will  use  it  myself  in  my  corre-  from  the  f rienib  of  American  liberty."  This 
spondenoe."  was  so  effective  that  on  May  11,  1775,  Silas 
The  boycott  was  one  of  the  methods  adopted  Newcomb  formally,  publicly,  and  in  writing, 
by  the  patriots  of  the  American  Revolution  as  a  recanted.  In  Boston,  two  or  three  brothers 
defense  against  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  named  McMasters  sold  the  boycotted  goods. 
When  King  Oeor^  and  his  ministers  attempted  On  June  19, 1770,  one  of  them  was  taken  and 
to  tax  the  colonies  unjustly,  agreements  were  carted  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  a  bag  of 
drawn  up  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  presenttf>d  feathers  and  some  tar  in  a  barrel  by  his  side,  to 
for  si^ature  to  all  the  principal  citizens  of  the  King  Street,  where  it  was  intended  to  expose 
colonies.  By  these  agreements  the  signers  him  to  public  view  besmeared  with  the  one  and 
bound  themselves  not  to  *"  import,  purchase,  nor  coated  with  the  other.  But  as  he  drew  near 
make  use  of  certain  articles  produced  or  manu-  the  spot,  his  color  forsook  his  lips,  his  eyes  sank, 
factured  out  of  North  America,  such  as  teas,  and  ne  was  about  to  fall  lifeless  in  the  cart, 
wines,  and  liquors."  **  Homespun  parties  "  when  some  aentlemen  begged  permission  to  take 
were  given  where  nothing  of  foreign  importa-  him  into  a  nouse.  Cordials  were  administered 
tioii  appeared  in  the  dresses  or  on  the  table,  and  McMasters  was  revived,  and  upon  his  sol- 
Even  wedding  festivities  were  conducted  upon  emn  promise  to  go  away  and  never  retuni.he 
patriotic  principles.  It  is  related  that  at  the  was  excused  from  this  newly  invented  punish- 
marriage  of  Miss  Dora  Flint,  at  Windham,  ment,  and  carted,  sitting  in  his  chair,  to  the  Rox- 
Conn.,  in  December,  1767,  the  ladies  were  all  bury  line,  where  he  was  dismissed, 
arrayed  in  garments  of  domestic  manufacture.  A  printer  in  New  York  city  published  a  Tory 
The  refreshments  were  all  of  domestic  produce,  newspaper,  and  was  boycotted  very  generally  by 
In  many  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  colonies  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  One  of  these  boycotts 
**  committees  of  correspondence  "  were  appointed  reads  as  follows :  *'  We  esteem  him  as  an  incendi- 
who  were  to  write  to  other  towns  and  impress  ary  employed  by  a  wicked  ministry  to  disunite 
upon  the  people  there  the  imporiance  of  this  and  divide  us;  and,  therefore,  we  will  not  for 
boycott,  or,  as  it  was  then  called  this  "  non-im-  ourselves  have  any  connection  or  dealing  with 
portation  agreement."  The  Boston  committee  him.  and  do  recommend  the  same  conduct  to- 
was  most  active.  It  was  composed  of  Samuel  ward  him  to  every  person  in  this  township ;  and 
Adams,  John  Hancock.  James  Bowdoin,  John  we  will  discountenance  any  post-rider,  stage 
Adams,  William  Phillips;  Joseph  Warren,  and  driver,  or  carrier  who  shall  bring  his  pamphlets 
Josiah  Quincy.  The  circular  which  they  sent  or  papers  into  this  country."  The  inhabitants  of 
out,  known  as  the  Boston  circular,  was  sent  Staten  Island  found  it  hard  to  relinquish  their 
throughout  all  the  colonies.  On  Jan.  29,  1770,  tea  or  their  newspaper;  and  the  committees  of 
the  innabitants  of  Norwich.  Conn.,  met  in  pub-  observation  of  the  adjoining  counties  reported 
lie  mass  meeting  and  resolved:  "We  give  our  thatthepeopleof  New  Jersey**  are  bound  to  break 
hearty  and  unanimous  approbation  to  the  agree-'  off  all  trade,  commerce,  dealings,  and  intercourse 
ment  the  merchants  have  entered  into  to  stop  whatever  with  the  inhabitants  of  said  island ; 
the  importation  of  British  goods ;  we  will  frown  and  do  resolve  that  all  trade,  commerce  dealings, 
upon  all  who  endeavor  to  frustrate  these  good  and  intercourse  whatever  be  suspended  accord- 
designs,  and  avoid  all  correspondence  and  deal-  ingly,  which  suspension  is  hereby  notified  and 
mgs  with  those  merchants  who  shall  dare  to  vio-  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  dis- 
late  these  obligations."  By  May,  1770,  three  trict,  to  be  by  them  universally  observed  and 
hundred  and  sixty  individuals,  mostly  heads  of  adopted." 

families  had  put  their  names  to  the  non-importa-  The  attempt  of  the  British  to  break  the  boy- 

tion  agreements.    All  over  the  country  commit-  cott  by  sending  to  America  ships  freighted  with 

tees,  variously   called  "committees  of  inspec-  tea  which  was  to  be  sold  by  specially  appointed 

tion"  or    "committees  of   observation,"  were  agents  and  at  a  reduced  price  was  well  Known. 
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The  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
srat  the  ships  back  to  London.  The  tea  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  was  stored  in  cellars,  where  it 
ooald  not  be  used  and  where  it  finally  spoiled. 
In  Boston  men  disguised  as  Indians  boarded  the 
ships  and  threw  their  cargoes  into  the  sea.  On 
Nov.  20,  1774,  a  brig  landed  a  carso  of  tea  at 
Greenwich,  N.  J.,  but  a  party  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  headed  by  Ebenezer  Elmer,  afterward 
a  member  of  Congress,  destroyed  it  by  fire.  The 
attempt  to  break  down  the  boycott  on  tea  was 
everywhere  unsuccessful. 

These  boycotts  of  reyolutionary  times  were 
remarkable 'because  of  their  extension  oyer  so 
large  a  territory,  the  unanimity  with  which  they 
were  enforced  by  the  people  of  the  colonies,  ana 
the  number  of  years  which  they  lasted ;  nor,  in 
estimating  their  importance,  should  the  result 
which  they  were  largely  instrumental  in  accom- 
plishing b!e  forgotten. 

McMaster,  in  his  '*  flistonr  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States  **  ( VoL  I,  p.  «)4),  giyes  an  amusing 
and  instructiye  account  of  a  boycott  declared  by 
Xew  Jersey  and  the  people  of  Connecticut  aipinst 
New  YorK  in  1787.  The  embargoes  laid  by 
Congress  upon  shipping  in  ports  of  the  United 
States  in  I'm  and  l606  were  little  less  than  boy- 
cotts as  now  understood.  They  were  declared 
by  one  nation  against  another,  yet  they  were  en- 
forced by  the  approbation  of  the  people;  and 
when  declared  by  the  national  authorities  to  be 
at  an  end  were  still  continued  by  priyate  ac- 
tion in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Tnere  is  still 
another  American  boycott,  whose  full  history 
has  neyer  been  completely  written.  Albion  W. 
Tourgee,  in  his  novels,  has  shown  part  of  its 
operation ;  much  concerning  it  is  no  doubt  con- 
tained in  diaries,  in  priyate  correspondence,  and 
in  newspapers.  This  is  the  policy  of  social  ex- 
communication with  which  the  South  met  the 
Northern  emigrants  or  '*  carpet-baggers  "  after 
the  ciyil  war.  This  procedure  is  of  peculiar 
yalae  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  boycott,  for 
James  Redpath  liyed  in  the  South  in  those  days, 
saw  the  policy  of  social  ostracism  put  into  force, 
watched  its  operations,  and  noticed  its  failures 
—  which  were  few — and  its  successes  —  which 
were  many.  From  his  experiences  of  that  time 
were  derived  his  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  policy  to  the  Irish,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  boycott  is,  therefore, 
an  American  custom  with  an  Irish  name.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  boycott  was  the  suggestion  put  forth  by 
several  newspapers  in  the  Southern  States  in 
July,  1890,  to  boycott  all  Northern  men  and 
manufacturers  if  a  certain  bill  giving  control 
over  elections  of  Federal  officers  to  United  States 
officials  was  passed  by  Congress. 

BRAZIL,  a  republic  in  South  America,  con- 
stituted under  the  name  of  «the  United  States  of 
Brazil  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  dethronement  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  Nov. 
15, 1889.  The  Emperor  in  1887,  when  he  went 
to  Europe  on  account  of  his  health,  committed 
the  Government  to  the  Crown  Princess,  Dona 
Ysabel,  whose  subjection  to  the  influence  of 
Jesuits  was  generally  resented.  Her  husband. 
Qaston  d*Orleans,  CSount  d*Eu,  was  still  more 
disliked,  and  the  Republicans  were  determined 
that  the  monarchy  should  end  with  the  reign  of 


Dom  Pedro.  The  Crown  Princess  by  the  interest 
that  she  showed  in  the  abolition  movement 
aroused  the  animosity  of  the  planters,  and  by 
the  sudden  decree  or  unconditional  emancipa- 
tion, issued  May  13.  1888,  made  numerous  pow- 
erful and  unrelenting  enemies.  Her  opposition 
to  religious  liberty,  the  rose  of  virtue  sent  to  her 
by  the  Pope,  and  the  subservience  to  the  clergy 
that  she  showed  openly  made  the  whole  country 
distrustful  of  her  capacity  to  rule.  In  May.  1889, 
Jofio  Alfredo  was  replaced  as  Prime  Minister  by 
Ouro  Preto,  who  instituted  an  adventurous  and 
extravagant  economical  policy,  demoralized  the 
civil  service,  fostered  corruption,  and  roused  the 
suspicion  in  the  army,  where  the  antagonism  to 
the  Count  d'Eu  and  the  princess  regent  was 
keenest,  that  he  intended  to  supplant  it  with  a 
new  body,  the  National  Guard,  that  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  fight  for  the  dynasty  and  reaction- 
ary principles.  A  plot  was  organized  among  the 
officers  to  drive  the  unpopular  ministry  from 
power  by  a  military  revolt  The  politicians  of 
the  Liberal  party,  the  planters,  and  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Crown  Princess  were  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  movement,  and  the  juncture  was  adroitly 
utilized  by  the  organizers  of  the  plot  to  over- 
turn the  dynasty  at  the  same  time  and  to  pro- 
claim a  republic,  assuming  themselves  the  chief 
offices  in  the  Provisional  Government.  Arbitrary 
rule,  corruption,  the  perversion  of  justice,  sys- 
tematic oppression,  and  neglect  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  intention  avowed  in  the  ministe- 
rial press  to  disband  and  abolish  the  two  services 
and  create  in  their  stead  au  organization  more 
pliant  to  official  influence  were  the  reasons  for 
the  revolt  alleged  in  Marshal  Deodoro*s  letter  to 
Dom  Pedro  of  Nov.  16, 1889.  The  revolutionary 
Government  was  composed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  heads  of  departments :  Chief  ef 
the  Provisional  Government,  Marshal  Deodoro 
da  Fonseca ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Aristides 
da  Silveira  Lobo;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Ruy 
Barbosa ;  Minister  of  War,  Benjamin  Constant ; 
Minister  of  Marine,  Rear- Admiral  Eduardo  Wan- 
denkolk ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Quintano 
Bocayuva. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  dif- 
ferent proWnces  or  States  and  their  population, 
as  officially  estimated  in  1888,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


STATES. 


Amaionas 

I'arA        

Maraohto  

Planhy. 

Cmri 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 

Parahyba  

Pemamboeo 

AiafTdaa 

BeriHpfi 

Bahla 

Eaperlto  Saoto 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

City  of  Rio 

BanU Catbarina .  ... 
Rio  Grande  do  Sal    . 

Minaa-G^raes 

Matto-Grosso 

Goyai. 

Parani 

e^fto  Paulo 

ToUl   


Sqt 


mllM. 


8,209.878 


782,4to 

80,aH 

448,668 

407,860 

177,666 

488.448 

116,218 

26e,988 

iO.868 

962,625 

22,190 

806,862 

28,864 

496,618 

49,626 

1,110,881 

82,688 

469.871 

7370 

288,640 

164,649 

1,821,089 

17,812 

121.662 

28,684 

1,164,463 

688 

406,968 

87,486 

286,846 

91,886 

684,627 

822,160 

8,018.807 

682,708 

79.750 

288,646 

211.721 

86.468 

187,648 

112,880 

1,888,248 

14,002,8&6 
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The  number  of  uncivilized  Indians  is  estimated  nas-Geraes,  and  Sfio  Paulo.    There  were  00  cot- 

at  600,000.    There  were  723,419  slaves  in  1887  ac-  ton  mills  in  operation  in  1888.    The  number  of 

cording  to  an  official  report,  valued  at  $485,225,-  cattle  in  Brazil  is  estimated  at  17,000,000. 

212.    Both  Chambers  passed  an  act  in  1888  de-  NaTlgratlon. — During  1888  the  number  of  ves- 

daring  slavery  to  be  abolished  and  denying  all  sels  engaged  in  ocean  commerce  entered  at  the 

claims  for  compensation,  and  on  May  13  of  that  ports  of  Brazil  was  8,248,  of  2,391,022  tons,  of 

year  the  Crown-Princess   signed  the  decree  of  which  2,858,  of  2,416,464  tons  were  foreign  and 

emancipation.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  coun-  385.  of  174,558  tons,  Brazilian;    the  clearances 

try  the  Indian  element  preponderates ;   in  Per-  numbered  2,390,  comprising  2.267  foreign  vessels 

nambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas-Ge-  of  2,346,682  tons,  and  123  Brazilian  vessels,  of 

raes  there  is  a  large  negro  population ;  and  in  701,103  tons.    The  coastwise  movement  was  1,- 

the  coast  towns  the  main  paH  of  the  population  545  foreign  and  3,279  Brazilian  vessels,  of  an  ag- 

is  of  European  descent.    In  eighteen  years  ending  gregate  capacity  of  2.131,373  tons,  entered,  and 

with  1888  a  half-million  of  immigrants  are  said  1,342  foreign  and  3.290  Brazilian  vessels,  meas- 

to  have  entered  the  country  through  the  ports  uring  2,410,000  tons,  cleared, 

of  Rio  and  Santos.    In  1888  the  number  of  set-  The  mercantile  navy  in  1888  consisted  of  89 

tiers  arriving  in  southern  Brazil  was  131,268,  of  steamers  and  115  sailing  vessels, 

whom  115,000  were  Italians  and  the  rest  Portu-  Railroads. — In  1889  there  were  5,582  miles  of 

guese,  Germans,  and  Spaniards.    The  number  of  railroads  in  operation.  984  miles  building,  and  4,- 

arrivals  in  1887  in  the  same  region  was  55,986 ;  in  938  miles  in  contemplation.    The  state  owned  1,- 

1886,  25,135;  in  1885,  30,135.    In  several  States  444  miles  of  the  completed  roads  and  had  guar- 

there  are  laws  for  compulsory  school  attendance,  anteed  1,748  miles  belonging  to  companies,  while 

The  number  of  children  in  the  schools,  public  1,754  miles  more  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 

and  private,  was  estimated  in  1889  at  300,000.  provincial  governments.    The  cftpitai  expendi- 

Of  the  total  population  84  per  cent,  is  reported  ture  on  the  state  lines  had  been  lol, 286,720  mil- 

to  be  unable  to  read  or  write.  The  Roman  Catholic  reis,  and  on  all  the  railroads  488,148,327  milreis. 

was  the  established  religion  of  the  empire ,  but  There  were  7,315,486  passengers  and  1,820,106 

the  republican  Government  has  abolished  the  tons  of  freight  conveyed  in  1887,  the  receipts 

connection  between  church  and  state,  while  con-  amounting  to  88,202,450  milreis  and  the  expenses 

tinning  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  that  were  for-  to  25.444,569  milreis.    The  receipts  in  1888  on 

merly  provided  by  the  state  and  agreeing  to  sup-  the  state  lines  were  14.183,761  milreis,  and  the 

port  the  chairs  in  the  theological  seminaries  for  expenses  9.059,034  milreis. 

at  least  one  year  longer.    The  individual  States  The    Po^t-Ofllce   and   Telegraphs.  —  The 

can  subsidize  the  Roman  Catholic  or  any  other  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1889  was  10,720 

form  of  religion.  kilometres,  or  6,700  miles,  with  18,489  miles  of 

Commerce    and    Production. — The   total  wire.    The  number  of  dispatches  was  567,935; 

value  of  the  imports  in  1888  was  260,999,000  the  receipt^  1,523,200  milreis;  expenses,  2,427,- 

milreis,  and  of  the  exports  212.592,000  milreis.  980  milreis. 

The  values  of  the  principal  exports  for  the  vear  The  Army  and  Nary. — Obligatory  military 

ending  June  80,  1887,  were  as  follow,  in  milreis  service  was  introduced  by  the  law  of  1875,  which 

(the  milreis  =  55  cents) :  allows  substitution  or  the  purchase  of  exemption 

EXPORTS.                                                     vaimu  ^V  the  payment  Oi  1,000  milreis.    The  period  of 

Coffee 187,000,000  service  IS  six  years  in  the  regular  army  and  three 

^g"" ifi!?lo'ooo  years  in  the  reserve.    The  reorganization  of  the 

iDrtia-robber. '. '. '. *. '.['.. '. '. \\'.'.  '.      '.'.'.'...'.", '. \ '. '.     6;200,ooo  a^my  was  begun  in  February,  1890.    Its  strength 

Tobacco 0.2SO,ooo  was  fixed  by  a  decree  of  the  Provisional  Govem- 

Hides fmn'on!!  ™®"^  *^  24,877  men  of  all  arms,  six  battalions  of 

viSi^iu::::::::::::::::':::::::::::::::::  Imm  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  of 

GoiddaBL 1,900,000  artillery  being  added  to  the  former  establish- 

DtamondB 8eu.ooo  ment.    The  strength  of  the  forces  on  the  peace 

^■" "'^^  footing  in  1889  was  reported  as  956  officers  and 

The  export  of  coffee  from  Rio  was  413,756,000  15,689  troops,  comprising  774  engineers,  2,572 

pounds,  valued  at  106,274,358  milreis.    Of  the  artillery,  2,410  cavalry,  9,531  infantry,  and  402 

total  exports  of  Brazil  about  one  third  go  to  the  in  the  transport  service.     There  were  besides 

United  States,  the  same  proportion  to  Great  Brit-  6,850  gendarmes. 

ain,   and  one  tenth  each  to  Prance  and  Ger-  The  most  powerful  vessels  in  the  navy  are  two 

manv.    Of  the  imports  Great  Britain  furnishes  turret  ships  Duilt  in  England,  the  **Riachuelo" 

nearly  one  half.  Prance  one  sixth,  and  Germany  and  the  **  Aquidaban,"  protected  by  a  belt  of  11- 

one  eighth.    The  United  States  in  1888  imported  inch  steel-faced  armor,  and  carrying  4  20-ton 

5^  per  cent,  of  the  total,  a  smaller  proportion  than  breech-loading  guns,  besides  machine  guns  and 

Portugal,  and  not  much  greater  than  Belgium  70-pounders.    Two  other  sea-going  armor  ciads. 

supplied.    The  largest  imports  are  cottons  and  two  powerful  vessels  of  light  draught,  plated 

wines  and  spirits,  the  next  most  important  being  with  10-inch  armor  and  carrying  4  10-inch  guns, 

preserved  meat  and   fish,  woolens,  flour,  coal,  each  mounted  in  two  turrets,  and  four  other 

linen  goods,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  vessels  for  coast  defense  complete  the  iron-clad 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  cultivable  soil  of  Bra-  navy.     The  principal  unprotected  vessels  are 

zil  has  been  made  productive,  and  little  has  been  three  first-class  cruisers,  including  one  that  is 

done  to  utilize  the  valuable  resources  of  the  not  finished,  and  two  of  the  second  class.    The 

mines  and  forests.    The  vast  det)osits  of  iron  torpedo  fieet  comprises  five  boats  of  the  first  class, 

ore  can  not  be  worked  for  want  of  fuel.    Coffee  six  of  the  second  class,  and  three  of  the  third  class. 

IS  cultivated  extensively  in  Esperito  Santo,  Mi-  There  arc  also  a  torpedo  school  ship,  two  training 
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ccH-vettes,  nine  screw  gnnboats,  eight  side-wheel  lie  and  private  schools,  to  expropriate  private 

gunboats,  and  two  transports.  property  for  pablic  purooses,  to  fix  the  expendi- 

Finmnees.  —  The  revenue  for   the  eighteen  tures  of  the  state  ana  to  impose  and  collect 

months  ending  Dec.  31,  1887,  was  201,425,000  taxes,  to  create  offices  and  appoint  civil  func- 

milreis  and  the  expenditure  229,663,800  niilreis.  tionaries,  to  plan  and  make  contracts  for  public 

In  th&t  year  the  nseal  year,  which  used  to  end  works,  to  organize  and  discipline  the  police,  and 

on  June  80,  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  to  suspend  judges  appointed  for  life  and  diFmiss 

calendar  year.     Dr.  Barbosa,  who  adopted  the  other  officials.    The  dangers  of  decentralization 

budget  for  the  last  year  of  the  empire  as  the  began  immediately  to  impress  themselves  on  the 

basis  of  that  of  18^,  estimates  the  annual  reve-  Provisional  Government,  for  only  three  days 

nue  and  expenditure  at  150,000.000  milreis.    The  later  a  decree  was  issued  reserving  to  the  federal 

budget  voted  for  1889  fixes  the  expenditure  at  authorities  the  appk)intment  of  governors,  chiefs 

153,000,000  milreis.    The  total  national  debt  on  of  police,  State  secretaries,  judges,  and  post- 

Nov.  14, 18^,  was  1,072.092  contos  or  thousands  masters.    The  assumption  of  powers  never  pos- 

of  milreis,  of  which  270,396  contos  represent  the  sessed  by  the  Emperor  causedf  the  cry  of  "  mili- 

fanded  foreign  debt,  543,585  contos  the  domes-  tary  dictatorship     to  be  raised  by  old  repub- 

tic  funded  debt,  and  258,111  contos  the  floating  licans  as  well  as  monarchists,  and  before  the 

debt.,   inclusive  of  paper  money,  savings-bank  new  Government  was  two  weeks  old  it  began  to 

funds,  etc  arrest  obnoxious  citizens,  one  of  the  first  being 

Decrees  of  the  Provisional  GoTernment.  Silveira  Martins,  who  headed  the  opposition  in 
— The  revolution  was  accomplished  without  the  southernmost  province.  In  MaranhSo  and 
bloodshed  or  disturbance.  Business  was  inter-  in  several  smaller  places  the  negroes  rose  in  in- 
mpted  only  for  a  day.  The  republican  form  of  surrection,  fearing  that  they  would  be  reduced 
government  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  a  to  slavery  again.  The  Emperor,  whose  debts 
large  part  of  the  population,  especially  by  the  were  said  to  amount  to  2,000  contos,  refused  to 
youth  of  the  country.  Students  and  clerks  accept  5,000  contos  that  the  Government  offered 
formed  military  companies  and  armed  and  to  him  in  addition  to  the  civil-list  dotations  that 
drilled  themselves  for  the  defense  of  the  repub-  were  continued  during  his  life  and  that  of  the 
lie.  The  new  rulers  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  all  Empress.  Perceiving  in  his  rejection  of  money 
td^raphie  intercourse  and  news  agencies,  but  not  voted  by  Parliament  a  denial  of  its  authority 
otherwise  betrayed  no  repressive  tendencies,  and  the  assertion  of  a  claim  to  the  throne,  the 
Their  policy  in  its  earliest  manifestations  was  Government  canceled  the  gifts,  declared  the 
to  reverse  the  most  unpopular  characteristics  of  civil  list  extinguished,  pix>nounced  a  decree  of 
the  imperial  rSgime^  which  were  ecclesiastical  in-  banishment  against  the  Emperor  and  all  his 
fluency  and  centralization  of  power.  From  all  family,  and  ordered  the  liquidation  of  his  estate 
parts  of  the  country  came  addresses  expressing  in  Brazil  within  two  years.  On  Dec.  7  the  Mu- 
gratifled  recognition  of  the  new  order  of  things,  nicipal  Chamber  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  nest  of  po- 
The  emblems  of  monarchy  disappeared,  and  litical  corruption  and  fraud,  was  dissolved  and 
after  a  few  days  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  to  superseded  by  a  committee.  On  Dec.  15  a  natu- 
indicate  that  the  people  had  ever  lived  under  an  raJization  law  was  promulgated  declaring  every 
empire.  No  hostile  party  showed  itself,  and  the  foreigner « residing  m  Brazil  at  the  time  of  the 
early  acts  of  the  Government  were  received  with-  revolution  to  be  a  Brazilian  citizen  possessing 
out  murmurs  when  not  with  approval.  Only  in  e^ual  civil  and  political  rights  with  native-bom 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Bahia  were  there  signs  citizens,  except  eligibility  to  the  office  of  chief 
of  disaffection,  and  even  these  provinces  were  executive  of  a  State,  provided  he  did  not  within 
brought  into  line.  Gen.  Visoonde  de  Pelotas  en-  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  decree  record 
tering  on  his  office  as  Governor  of  Rio  Grande  his  intention  of  preserving  his  allegiance  to  his 
with  a  patriotic  proclamation.  The  navy,  the  native  country ;  also  every  future  foreign  im mi- 
sentiments  of  which  were  doubtful,  declared  for  grant  after  a  residence  of  two  vears  in  Brazil, 
the  new  Government.  The  ministers  devoted  This  measure  was  very  acoeptatile  to  Germans 
themselves  diligently  and  earnestly  to  renrgan-  and  other  foreigners  who  desired  a  voice  in  the 
izing  their  departments.  Officials  who  adhered  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  especially  so  on 
to  tne  monarchy  were  allowed  to  retire,  and  a  account  of  its  novel  form,  relieving  them  of  the 
few  were  discharged.  The  majority  remained  in  necessity  of  renouncing  their  native  country, 
their  places.  The  British  Government  instructed  its  consular 

The  empire  was  converted  into  a  confedera-  agents  to  give  public  notice  to  British  subjects 

tion  of  twenty  States,  consisting  of  the  former  in  Brazil  that  tjiey  would  lose  their  civil  rights 

provinces,  the  capital,  with  its  400,000  inhabit-  in  Great  Britain  if  they  submitted  to  tacit  natu- 

ants,  being  declared  a  neutral  district.    A  de-  ralization.     The  German  Government  took  no 

cree  was  issued  on  Nov.  19, 1889,  declaring  every  steps  because  Germans  can  exercise  the  rights  of 

Brazilian  citizen  who  can  read  and  write  to  be  citizenship  in  a  foreign  country  without  forfeit- 

a  voter,  unless  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  civil  ing  any  of  their  rights  as  born  German  subjects 

or  political  rights,  the  electoral  process  being  other  than  that  of  the  protection  of  the  diplo- 

left  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  determine,  matic  authorities,  unless  by  an  act  of  formal  ab- 

By  the  decree  of  Nov.  20  the  provincial  assem-  juration  provided  for  in  treaties.    Between  sev- 

blies  were  dissolved,  and  for  the  interval  that  eral  governments  an  exchange  of  views  took 

must  elapse  before  the  adoption  of  a  republican  place  in  reference  to  a  protest  against  the  novel 

svstem  most  extensive  powers  were  confided  to  and  sweeping  method  of  naturalization  intro- 

the  governors,  who  were  authorized  to  fix  the  duced  in  Brazil.    The  law  was  modified  in  June 

civil,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  divisions,  to  se-  by  a  new  decree  to  the  effect  that  foreigners 

lect  a  place  for  the  capital,  to  supervise  the  pub-  neglecting  to  register  their  intention  still  remain 
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citizens  of  the  country  of  their  natiyity  unless  ei^  in  dealing  with  this  rabble  than  was  ever 

by  voting  or  other  acts  the^  availed  themselves  witnessed  in  tne  time  of  the  empire,  transport- 

oi  the  privileges  of  Brazilian  citizenship.    Be-  ing  400  to  the  penal  settlement  of  Fernando  de 

fore  the  close  of  1889  the  Governments  of  Chili,  Noronha  and  locking  up  1,500  in  Rio. 

Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Switz-  The  plans  of  the  imperialists,  who  worked  in 

erland  had  recognized  the  new  republic.    The  secret  among  the  lower  classes  and  the  «>/<ia/e«6a, 

governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Euro-  were  upset  by  a  premature  explosion  in  their 

pean  countries  instructed  their  diplomatic  rep-  mine,  a  mutiny  in  the  artillery  barracks  on  Dec. 

resentatives  to  hold   friendly  interoourse  with  18.    During  the  absence  of  the  officers  some 

the  Provisional  Government,  save  the  Govern-  menof  the  Second  Regiment  of  mounted  artillery 

ment  of  the  Czar,  who  refused  to  acknowled^  engaged  in  a  fight,  and  in  order  to  escape  punisK- 

even    the  de  faeto  existence  of  the  republic,  ment  they  attempted  to  precipitate  the  revolt 

Baron  de  Penecio,  the  Brazilian  minister  to  Paris,  for  which  they  had  been  prepared.    One  half  of 

was  the  only  important  diplomatic  representa-  this  regiment,  a  part  of  anotner,  and  a  few  cav- 

tive  abroad  who  resigned  on  the  establishment  alrymen  marchea  to  the  different  barracks,  call- 

of  the  republic.  ing  on  the  army  to  rise  against  the  dictators. 

The  names  of  vessels  of  the  navy  and  of  public  Then,  headed  by  civilian  l^iders,  thev  went  to 
institutions  were  altered  where  they  were  bor-  one  of  the  palaces,  tore  up  the  republican  flag, 
rowed  from  the  banished  dynasty.  The  servile  and  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  empire.  It  require 
obseouiousness  of  the  old  forms  gave  way  to  a  all  the  other  regiments  to  subaue  the  insurgents, 
simple  Vos  at  the  beginning  and  SeUude  e  fro-  and  the  fighting  lasted  nearly  all  night,  one 
temidade  at  the  close  of  official  letters.  The  hundred  imperialists  being  killed  or  wounded 
crown  on  the  buttons  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  befoije  they  were  driven  back  to  their  barracks 
was  replaced  by  a  star.  A  new  flag  was  adopted,  and  put  under  guard,  after  which  twenty-one 
consisting  of  a  blue  sphere  in  a  yellow  square  on  civilians  and  soldiers  were  summarily  tried  and 
a  green  field,  the  sphere  showing  the  southern  shot  as  ringleaders.  Not  a  single  commissioned 
star  and  twenty-one  other  stars  representing  the  officer  was  concerned  in  the  mutiny.  Within 
States  (including  the  prospective  State  to  be  the  next  few  days  fifteen  prominent  citizens,  in- 
formed from  the  present  capital),  with  the  words  eluding  the  brother  of  the  Minister  of  Agrioult- 
Ordem  e  jhvgreaso  on  a  wnite  band  extending  ure,  five  ex-ministers,  the  ex-President  of  the 
across  the  flag  from  left  to  right  Titles  of  rank  Senate  and  two  other  Senators,  several  Deputies, 
were  abolished,  yet  those  possessing  them  are  al-  and  the  ex-chief  of  police,  were  arrested.  Sil- 
lowed  by  courtesy  to  bear  them  still.  An  order  veira  Martins,  whom  tne  Emperor  bad  summoned 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  created  and  the  mil-  to  form  a  new  Cabinet  when  the  revolution  broke 
itary  cross  was  retained.  All  other  orders  were  out,  was  banished,  and  decrees  of  banishment 
abolished.  Besides  developing  an  extraordinary  were  issued  against  Ouro  Preto  and  other  impe- 
activity  themselves,  the  provisional  nilers  set  rialist  statesmen  who  were  already  in  Europe, 
commissions  at  working  out  reforms  of  superior  On  Dec.  20  the  general  dread  of  an  indefinite 
and  public  education  and  other  institutions,  prolongation  of  arbitrary  government  was  in  a 
The  oecrees  that  were  issued  from  time  to  time  measure  allayed  by  a  proclamation  fixing  a  date, 
were  all  signed  by  Marshal  Manael  Deodoro  da  though  a  distant  one,  for  the  constitutional  con- 
Fonseca  as  "  executive  head  of  the  Pronsional  vention.  The  elections,  by  list  tickets  in  the 
Government,  established  by  the  army  and  navy,  several  States,  were  announced  for  Sept  15, 1890, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation.'*  The  resolutions  and  the  date  for  convening  the  eonsiiiuintt  in 
adopted  at  the  Pan-American  Congress  in  favor  the  capital  was  placed  two  months  later.  The 
of  settling  all  disputes  arising  between  American  leaders  of  the  revolution  had  not  intended  to  ex- 
republics  by  arbitration  were  accepted  by  the  pose  their  work  to  the  risk  of  being  undone  by  a 
Government  in  April  as  governing  the  future  popular  assembly,  for  they  had  luready  set  to 
conduct  of  Brazil.  work  to  embody  their  own  ideas  in  a  constitution 

Attempted  Connter-Reyolntlon.  —  While  elaborated  by  a  commission  under  the  presidency 
European  monarchists  were  expecting  to  see  of  Saldanha'Marinho.  The  overt  act  of  insur- 
the  most  popular  of  contemporary  sovereigns  rection  impelled  them  to  establish  a  military 
triumphantly  recalled  to  his  throne,  the  classes  dictatorship  in  fact  On  Deo.  28,  on  the  plea 
engaged  in  Brazil  in  commercial  and  productive  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  everything  in  tneir 
activities  showed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  power  to  preserve  pcAce,  order,  and  security  until 
a  Government  that  preserved  better  order  than  a  regular  constitutional  form  of  goveriiment 
existed  under  the  empire.  Still  there  were  ele-  could  be  established,  they  announced  by  procla- 
ments  of  dangerous  disaffection  among  the  offi-  mation  that  all  persons  found  conspiring  against 
cers  of  the  army  and  the  old  politicians  who  were  the  republic  or  its  Government,  or  who  by  word, 
unwilling  to  be  permanently  thrust  aside  by  the  writing,  or  acts  incite  citizens  to  revolt  or  en- 
new  men  that  had  grasped'  power,  although  no  courage  breaches  of  discipline  in  the  army,  or 
one  would  strike  a  blow  for  the  Emperor.  The  any  who  by  bribenr  or  other  inducements  at- 
ferment  began  when  the  members  of  the  Govern-  tempt  to  seauce  soldiers  from  their  duty  toward 
ment  showed  a  determination  to  consolidate  and  their  superiors  and  the  republic,  or  spread  false 
perpetuate  their  position  by  postponing  the  call-  and  subversive  ideas  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  with 
mg  of  a  constituent  assembly  to  frame  a  consti-  intoxicating  drinks  excite  the  soldiers  to  insub- 
tution.  The  creation  of  disturbuices  by  banded  ordination,  will  be  tried  by  a  military  com  mis- 
rowdies  and  desperadoes  known  as  capanfftu  and  sion.  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ministry  oi  War,  and 
capa?t>a«  was  a  familiar  sign  that  rival  politicians  punished  accordiiig  to  the  military  regulations 
were  trying  to  undermine  the  men  in  power,  against  mutiny.  The  supervision  of  correspond- 
The  Provisional  Government  displayed  more  en-  ence  and  censorship  of  telegrams  became  more 
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stringent    On  Jan.  15  Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fon-  out  by  his  own  projects.    Increasing  the  salaries 

seca  assumed  the  rank  of  generalissimo  on  the  of  the  ministers  and  all  the  expenses  of  govem- 

invitation  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  ment  and  doubling  the  army  made  the  position 

The  police  in  Rio  were  increased,  and  whenever  of  the  Government  easier  and  safer  for  the  mo- 

eapmirtu  collected  in  gangs  they  were  arrested  ment,  but  added  immensely  to  the  troubles  and 

and  scattered  by  deporting  them  to  distant  parts  dangers  it  would  have  to  encounter  later  on. 

of  the  conntry.  The  Government  could  draw  on  London  and 

Sepmration  of  Chnreh  and  State. — On  Jan.  Paris  for  84,554  contos,  the  unexpended  balance 
7  the  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  of  Ouro  Pi:eto*s  last  loan  of  100,000  contos,  and 
Issued  proclaiming  the  separation  of  Church  and  the  available  amount  was  reduced  by  7.840  con- 
state and  guaranteeing  religious  equality.  The  tos  of  outstanding  obligations.  On  Jan.  18  he 
interference  of  public  officers  with  tne  formation  announced  a  project  that  was  expected  to  enable 
of  a  religious  society  is  forbidden.  To  stir  up  the  Government  to  get  rid  of  the  internal  debt 
religious  dissensions  between  the  inhabitants  of  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  enormously  the 
the  country  is  an  offense  against  the  law.  Every  prosperity  and  material  development  of  the  coun- 
confession  can  worship  according  to  its  own  rites,  try  and  rally  to  the  support  of  the  republic 
and  everv  person  is  at  liberty  to  live  according  powerful  financial  interests.  His  plan  was  to 
to  his  individual  faith  and  without  interference  establish  four  banks  of  issue  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
of  the  authorities  to  unite  in  a  society  with  others  Bahia,  San  Paulo,  and  Porto  Alegre,  with  a 
and  build  churches.  Each  church  and  religious  capital  of  from  100,000  to  200,000  contos  of  reis 
society  is  regardal  as  a  legal  person.  The  sti-  each,  with  authority  to  emit  notes  to  the  amount 
pends  of  teachers  in  the  seminaries  and  of  per-  of  the  Government  bonds  held  by  them ;  with 
sons  in  the  service  of  the  churches  were  continued,  provision  for  extinguishing  the  bonds  by  a  sink- 
but  only  for  one  year.  Existing  churchyards  mg  fund  composed  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
were  secularized,  and  the  establishment  of  new  profits  of  the  banks.  Besides  carrying  on  the 
cemeteries  is  the  affair  of  the  communes,  though  regular  banking  business,  the  banks  were  author- 
religious  bodies  can  select  separate  burial  places,  ized  to  lend  on  mortgages,  to  engage  in  agri- 
subject  to  the  regulations  oniained  by  law.  By  cultural  and  industrud  enterprises,  undertake 
another  decree,  all  religious  holidays,  except  Sun-  public  and  private  contracts,  and  participate  in 
days,  were  deprived  of  their  legal  sanction,  and  trading  operations  and  innovations  of  all  kinds, 
nine  holidays  commemorative  of  secular  events  The  state  agreed  to  allow  them  to  import  all  their 
were  legalized.  This  was  followed  by  a  civil-  materialsf reeof  duty, to grantthem  the  preference 
marriage  law  based  on  the  American  and  French  in  giving  out  railroad  and  other  contracts  and 
laws.  The  decree  also  introduced  divorce,  al-  concessions,  and  to  grant  them  land  without  pav- 
tibough  in  a  form  bearine  marks  of  a  pofiular  ment  for  founding  colonies  and  industrial  estab- 
sentiment  derived  from  religious  teachings,  inas-  lishments.  These  extensive  privile^  alanned 
much  as  neither  party  is  permitted  to  marry  not  only  the  existing  credit  institutions,  but  the 
again  during  the  life  of  the  other.  whole  commercial  community,  foreign  and  na- 

Boandary  Settlement. — Senhor   Bocayuva  tive,  and  created  intense  distrust  where  the  Gov- 

met  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  emment  had  hitherto  met  with  praise  and  satis- 

Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  in  January  at  Monte-  faction.  On  Jan.  17  foreign  banking  institutions 

video,  where  the  long-standing  boundary  dis-  were  notified  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 

putes  concerning  the  territory  called  the  Mis-  do  business  unless  two  thirds  of  their  capital 

sioSs  were  settl^  on  the  basis  of  arrangements  was  in  Brazil.      Dr.  Demetrio  Nunez  Ribeiro, 

already  made  during  the  ministry  of  Viscount  who  disapproved  of  the  scheme  of  the  Minister 

Ouro  Freto.  of  Finance,  resigned  on  Feb.  1,  and  was  suc- 

PinaBcfal  Difficulties. — Although  Roths-  ceeded  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  by  Francisco 

child,  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  financial  Glyceric.    His  resignation  was  followed  in  a  few 

a^nt  of  Brazil  in  Europe,  continued  his  rela-  days  by  that  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in 

tions  with  the  Government  and  endeavored  to  consequence  of  complaints  against  his  adminis- 

sustain  values,  other  financiers  in  Paris,  London,  tration.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Cesario  Alvin. 

and  Lisbon  canceled  contracts  and   withdrew  The  opposition  in  financial  circles  led  Dr.  Bar- 

Gii^;>ital  from  Brazil.    The  result  was  a  great  fall  bosa  to  modify  his  plan  by  fixing  the  capital  and 

in  exchange  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  tried  circulation  of  the  new  banks  at  less  than  one 

to  stop  by  sacrificing  10,000  contos  of  the  public  quarter  of  the  sum  originally  intended  and  to 

money,  which  had  only  a  temporary  effect.   The  grant  existing  banks  the  right  to  issue  notes  se- 

cadets  of  the  Military  Academy,  indignant  that  cured  by  a  gold  reserve,    in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

the  repugnance  of  Europeans  to  free  institu-  the  monopoly  of  the  new  bank  was  opposed  on 

tions  should  act  as  an  impediment  to  the  estab-  political  grounds  as  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of 

lishment  of  a  republic  in  Brazil,  proposed  that  the  States.    The  discontent  culminated  on  May 

voluntary  subscriptions  should  be  taken  for  the  13  in  a  rising  at  Porto  Alegre,  where  the  popu- 

purpoee  of  paying  off  the  foreign  debt.    As  such  lace  attacked  the  new  bank  building,  and  the 

a  foolish  operation  was  more  likely  to  impair  troopMs,  after  firing  a  volley  and  killing  or  wound- 

than  to  help  the  credit  of  the  Government  in  ing  sixty-seven  persons,  joined  the  insurgents  in 

Europe,  Dr.   Barbosa,  not  wishing  to  check  a  deposing  the  Governor.     In  the  two  northern 

patriotic  impulse,  suggested  that  the  collections.  States,  where  imperialism  and  separatism  are 

which  in  the  end  were  insignificant  in  amount,  prevailing  sentiments,  there  were  likewise  dis- 

should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  inter-  turbances.    The  people  of  Bahia  drove  away  the 

nal  debt.    The  countenance  that  he  gave  to  this  republican  Governor.    The  disturbances  in  Rio 

quixotic  project  spread  abroad  an  impression  of  Grande  resulted  from  a  breach  between  the  Old 

the  minister's  inexperience  that  he  fully  bore  Republicans  and  Barbosa  regarding  the  bank. 
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and  they  were  preoeded  by  the  resignation  of  fering  from  the  District  of  Columbia  in  having 
the  chief  Federal  officials  in  that  province,  friends  the  same  electoral  privileges  as  a  State,  with 
of  ex- Minister  Ribeiro.  Another  decree  of  the  representation  in  botn  Houses  and  m  the  electoral 
Minister  of  Finance  ordering  20  per  cent,  of  all  college.  Suffrage  is  the  right  of  all  who  can 
duties  to  be  paid  in  gold  caused  much  dissatis*  read  and  write,  excepting  beggars,  private  sol- 
faction.  On  Aug.  2  the  Government  issued  a  diers.  and  members  of  religious  orders,  companies* 
charter  for  a  national  mortgage  bank  with  a  congregations,  or  communities  that  impose  oon- 
capital  of  100,000  contos  of  reis  in  gold.  Dr.  ditions  of  obedience.  Every  citizen  may  do  or 
Ruy  Barbosa  was  finally  ousted  by  his^  republican  leave  undone  whatsoever  he  pleases  providing  he 
antagonists  on  Aug.  20,  when  he  was  replaced  infringes  on  none  of  the  rights  of  others.  He 
by  Gen.  Floriauo  Teixoto,  who  had  formerly  may  profess  and  practice  any  religion,  and  may 
been  adjutant-^neral  of  the  army,  and  since  teach  or  learn  whatever  he  desires,  and  select 
April  had  administered  the  Ministry  of  War.  the  way  of  life  that  pleases  him  best.  He  shall 
Senhor  Benjamin  Constant,  one  of  the  leading  have  the  right  of  free  speech.  Every  citizen 
spirits  in  the  revolution  and  author  of  many  of  may  ask  whatever  he  pleases.  All  persons  are 
tne  acts  of  the  Provisional  Government,  had  oeen  equal  before  the  law,  and  no  titles,  distinctions. 
a  professor  in  the  Military  Academy  under  the  privileges,  or  decorations  are  recognized  by  the 
empire.  He  retired  from  the  War  Department  State.  Every  citizen's  house  shall  be  inviolable, 
because  the  soldiers  preferred  a  minister  more  All  persons  may  enter  or  leave  the  country  at 
closely  connected  with  the  service,  and  was  their  pleasure.  Citizens  may  assemble  in  pub- 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  Ministry  of  Public  lie  or  private  meetings  without  police  interfer- 
instruction  and  Posts  and  Telegrraphs.  In  this  ference.  Amendment  to  the  constitution  must 
post  he  showed  his  activity  of  mind  by  devising  be  proposed  by  one  third  of  the  members  of 
a  plan  for  the  reform  of  the  primary  schools,  both  Houses  and  carried  after  three  debates  and 
wjiich  have  been  starved  while  superior  instruc-  votes  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  entire 
tion  has  been  lavishly  provided  by  the  state.  Congress.  Separation  of  church  and  state  and 
The  New  Constitution. — When  the  repub-  obligatory  civil  marriage  are  made  a  part  of  the 
lican  Constitution  was  drafted  the  members  of  fundamental  law.  The  States  may  regulate  ele- 
the  Government  concluded  that  it  would  be  mentary  education,  but  the  schools  must  be  free 
simpler  and  safer  to  promulgate  it  at  once  with-  to  all.  Unnaturalized  foreigners  have  the  right 
out  the  intervention  of  a  specially  elected  con-  to  vote  for  municipal  officers, 
stitutional  convention.  It  was  proclaimed  on  BULGARIA,  a  principality  in  southeastern 
June  22,  subject  to  the  ratification  in  November  Europe,  tributary  to  Turkey.  The  Constitution 
of  the  Congress  elected  under  its  provisions  on  of  1879  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  single 
Sept.  15.  It  institutes  a  Federal  Government  chamber  called  the  Sobranje,  the  members  of 
modeled  in  all  its  chief  functions  and  liroi-  which  arc  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Eastern 
tations  after  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Koumelia,  now  known  as  South  Bulgaria,  cre- 
first  President  will  be  elected  by  Congress,  and  ated  an  autonomous  province  of  Turkey  by  the 
future  presidents  by  the  people.  He  is  declared  Treaty  of  Berlin,  was  united  with  Bulgaria  in 
responsible  only  to  the  nation,  and  will  choose  September,  1885,  and  in  April,  1886,  the  Sultan, 
his  Cabinet,  consisting  not  of  ministers  responsi-  by  an  imperial  firman,  committed  the  goveni- 
ble  to  Parliament,  but  of  secretaries  of  state  re-  ment  to  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  Ferdinand, 
sponsible  solely  to  him.  His  term  of  office  is  Duke  of  Saxony,  born  Feb.  26,  1861,  was  elected 
six  years,  and  he  can  not  be  re-elected  till  ten  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by  unanimous  yote  of  the 
years  have  passed.  He  is  elected  indirectly  by  National  Assembly  on  July  7, 1887,  but  his  elec- 
electors,  as  in  the  United  States.  A  Cabinet  tion  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  Porte 
office  disqualifies,  unless  resigned  six  months  be-  and  the  great  powers.  His  predecessor,  Alexan- 
fore  election.  The  members  of  the  House  of  der  of  Battenberg,  abdicatecl  on  Sept.  7, 1886. 
Representatives  are  elected  for  three  years.  Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Bulga- 
Senators  for  nine  years.  Each  State  sends  three  ria,  including  Eastern  Roumelia,  but  excluding 
Senators,  of  whom  one  retires  every  third  year,  the  Kirjali  district  and  the  villages  in  the  Rho- 
The  members  of  the  popular  branch  arc  elected  dope  ceded  to  Turkey  in  1886,  is  88.390  square 
directly  in  districts  so  bounded  as  to  embrace  a  miles.  The  population  is  8,154,375,  of  which 
population  of  seventy  thousand  each.  The  States  number  2,326,224.  or  about  75  per  cent.,  are  Chris- 
will  be  self-governing  under  forms  that  must  be  tian  Bulgars ;  607,372,  or  20  per  cent.,  are  Mus- 
republican.  If  after  two  years  any  State  shall  sul  mans;  58,326,  or  about  2  per  cent.,  are  Greeks; 
have  neglected  to  frame  a  constitution  Congress  and  the  remainder  are  Serbs,  Roumanians,  Rus- 
shall  impose  on  it  the  constitution  of  one  of  the  sians,  gypsies,  and  others, 
other  States  with  only  necessary  modifications.  Finances. — In  the  budget  for  1890  the  reve- 
All  existing  imposts  cease  at  the  end  of  two  nue  was  calculated  at  64.549,030  lei,  and  the  ex- 
years  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  penditure  at  70,730,062  lei.  The  chief  sources  of 
The  judges  of  the  existing  Supreme  Court  retire  income  are  direct  taxes,  yielding  38,880,000  lei, 
on  pensions  as  soon  as  the  Constitution  passes  and  customs  and  excise  duties  amounting  to 
into  force,  and  a  Federal  judiciary  will  be  created  11.824,000  lei.  The  expenditure  for  military 
with  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  fifteen  purposes  is  estimated  at  23,281,584 lei;  for  the 
judges  nominated  for  life.  Duties  on  exports  Department  of  the  Interior,  8,292,129  lei;  for  the 
are  not  to  be  imposed  after  1897.  The  Federal  public  debt,  2,600.000  lei ;  for  public  works. 
Government  shall  not  grant  public  lands  to  7,655,243  lei;  for  financial  administration,  10.- 
companies,  but  may  guarantee  interest  on  capi-  900,969  lei ;  for  public  instruction,  4,519,200  lei. 
tal  for  a  maximum  period  of  ten  years.  A  Fed-  The  public  debt  is  made  up  of  26,545,626  lei 
eral  district  will  be  the  seat  of  Government,  dif-  standing  against  Bulgaria  as  the  cost  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  occupation,  which  is  to  be  paid  off  by  1896, 
and  a  loan  of  50,000,000  lei  contracted  in  1887. 
In  addition  to  these  obligations  Bulgaria  has  en- 
gaged to  pay  130,000  Turkish  liras  per  annum  as 
the  Eastern  Roumelian  contribution.  The  Bul- 
garian tribute  and  share  in  the  public  debt  of 
Turkey  have  not  been  fixed  by  the  si^atory 
powers  as  provided  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and 
the  debt  is  not  counted  among  the  liabilities  of 
the  country.  The  Russian  debt  was  to  be  paid 
off  in  semi-annual  installments  of  400,000  rubles. 
For  two  years  they  were  regularly  paid,  and 
after  that  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance  till 
March^  1890,  when  the  Russian  Government  de- 
mand^ and  received  the  nine  half-yearly  in- 
stallments then  overdue.  After  an  experimental 
attempt  to  collect  a  land  tax,  the  Government 
returned  in  1889  to  the  old  system  of  tithes  with 
great  profit  to  the  treasury,  as  an  abundant  har- 
vest was  contemporaneous  with  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  to  figures  never  reached  before, 
owing  to  the  direct  railroad  communications 
with  western  Europe.  The  budget  for  1890 
shows  a  deficit  of  8,544,150  lei,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made  good  out  of  arrears  of  taxes 
still  outstanding,  economies  in  expenditure,  or 
receipts  in  excess  of  the  estimates.  Tne  revenue  is 
almost  invariably  underestimated.  In  the  twelve 
budgets  voted  since  Bulgaria  has  had  a  separate 
^vemment  there  is  a  nominal  total  deficit,  yet 
in  every  instance  the  receipts  either  balanced  the 
expenditure  or  showed  a  surplus. 

Gommerce  and  Prodactioii.~Of  the  total 
area  of  the  two  Bulgarias  about  one  fourth  is 
cultivated,  four  fifths  of  the  cultivated  land  be- 
ing devoted  to  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  trade 
with  various  foreign  countries  in  1888  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  values  in 
lei  or  francs : 


OOITNTRIES. 


Ofwt  Britsfn 

Austria  tfoogsry. 
Tnricej 


Siualft 

Q^muny 

BoQiiMnta. 

Itidy 

Bdghmi 

Switanlaind .... 

S^rvta       

t'oiied  States.. 

GreeecL 

KeCbefiuidB.  .. 
Oihcr  eoiuiuies. 


Total 


unpofti  Iron. 


19,019,827 

18,192,884 

9,870,644 

8,891.592 

8,008489 

4,890,406 

2,20ft,00e 

1,0074f51 

1,888,776 

1,001,729 

1,484,881 

144.668 

28&,&89 

28,611 


66,8fi6,497 


Ezpottt  to. 


10,27^628 

2,628,668 

27,747,689 

18,888,006 

81,260 

265,012 

2,875^976 

1.024>,50i» 

622,968 

'  267^688 

765,974 

8,688,602 


68,508,009 


The  chief  article  of  export  is  wheat.  The  ex- 
port of  grain  from  South  Bulgaria  alone  in  1888 
was  valued  at  11,050.000  francs,  and  that  of  attar 
of  roses  at  2,625,000  francs.  Other  exports  are 
wool,  cheese,  skins,  butter,  and  prunes.  The 
largest  imports  are  cotton,  iron,  wine  and  spirits, 
timber,  sugar,  salt,  and  petroleum. 

There  were  256  vessels,  mainly  Austrian,  of 
274,261  tons,  entered  at  the  port  of  Varna,  and 
55a,  of  101,657  tons,  cleared  in  1888. 

Sailroads. — ^l*here  were  432  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  entire  princinality  in  1889.  with  connec- 
tions with  the  TurKish  railroads  and  with  the 
general  European  system  through  Servia.  The 
new  line  from  Jaraboli  to  Bourgas,  68  miles,  was 
opened  on  May  26,  1890.    Lines  between  Roman 
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and  Timova,  175  kilometres,  and  betweeti  Tir- 
nova  and  Kapidshan,  160  kilometres,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  coinpieted  by  May  1,  1891. 
Th«  Post-Olllee  and  Telegraphs.— There 

were  2,750  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  1888,  all 
belonging  to  the  (Government.  The  number  of 
messages  transmitted  during  that  year  was  620,- 
692.  The  number  of  letters,  papers,  and  other 
articles  sent  was  5,506,822. 

The  Army. — The  army  is  organized  in  3  di- 
visions of  2  brigades.  The  peace  effective  is 
about  32,000  ofncers  and  men,  which  can  be 
trebled  in  case  of  war.  The  fleet  consists  of  3  war 
vessels,  10  small  gunboats,  and  2  torpedo  boats. 
The  infantry  have  been  armed  with  the  Mann- 
licher  repeating  rifie,  and  the  artillery  is  provided 
with  280  guns  of  large  caliber.  The  Servians, 
since  the  abdication  of  King  Milan,  have  main- 
tained a  menacing  attitude  toward  Bulgaria,  and 
both  countries  have  proceeded  to  fortify  the 
frontier  and  have  hela  troops  in  readiness.  In 
September,  1889,  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister, 
expecting  an  outbreak  of  hostilities,  obtained  an 
emergency  credit  from  the  Sobranje  of  5,000,000 
lei,  and  half  the  Bulgarian  army  was  called  to 
arms.  The  Bulgarian  fortifications  on  the  plain 
of  Slivnitza  are  in  a  more  advanced  stage  than 
the  Servian  works  at  Pirot,  Saitchar,  Negotin, 
and  in  the  Timok  valley,  which  are  being  com- 
pleted according  to  the  recommendations  of 
officers  of  the  Russian  general  staff,  who  visited 
the  ground  in  the  banning  of  April,  1890.  To 
the  forts  already  built  the  Bulgarians  intend  to 
add  steel  revolving  turrets  lilce  those  adopted 
for  the  defense  of  Bucharest.  The  Bulgarians 
could  mobilize  75,000  troops  at  once,  and  are 
financially  in  a  much  better  position  than  the 
Servians  for  carrying  on  war,  but  they  have  no 
officers  of  experience  and  abilitv,  as  all  those 
who  commanded  in  the  late  war  have  for  politi- 
cal reasons  been  disgraced,  banished,  or  shot. 

Diplomatie  Disputes. — ^As  Austrian  influ- 
ence vanished  from  Servia  and  declined  in  Rou- 
mania,  the  Austrian  Government  began  to  sup- 
port more  openly  the  Bulgarians  in  their  resist- 
ance to  Russian  domination,  and  Russian  diplo- 
macy took  the  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  same 
claims  and  wishes  of  the  Bulgarians  that  former- 
ly it  seconded.  In  the  autumn  of  1889  Count 
Kalnoky  neurlv  induced  the  Porte  to  recognize 
the  union  of  tne  two  Bulgarias  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prince  Ferdinand.  In  thwarting  this 
design  the  Russian  Government  showed  more 
consistencv  than  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office.  A 
loan  of  30,000,000  lei  that  was  Uken  by  the  Aus- 
trian Liftnder  Bank,  with  the  countenance  of  the 
Austro-Hun^rian  authorities,  was  placed  on  the 
market  in  Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Trieste  in  January, 
1890,  and  was  subscribed  six  tiroes  over,  not- 
withstanding the  warning  by  which  previous 
loans  had  been  defeated  that  when  Russia  be- 
came predominant  in  Bulgaria  every  act  of 
Prince  Fewlinand's  Government  would  be  re- 
pudiated. On  this  occasion,  departing  from 
the  official  reserve  that  it  had  maintained  in 
Bulgarian  affairs  for  three  years,  the  Russian 
Government,  in  a  note  to  its  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives abroad,  protested  against  the  loan  as 
an  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  because  it 
pledged  the  receipts  of  one  of  the  Eastern  Rou- 
melian railroads.    Egged  on  by  Russia,  the  Porte 
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had  shortly  before  ordered  a  commissioner  to  The  racial  jealousy  of  the  Balkan  peoples 
proceed  to  Sofia  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  was  rekindled,  and  a  fierce  controversy  between 
m  the  administration  of  the  railroads,  and  de-  the  organs  of  opinion  in  Bulgaria,  Serria,  and 
sisted  on  receiving  representations  from  the  Greece  was  set  going  bv  a  Macniavelian  proceed- 
Austrian  ambassador  and  explanations  from  ing  of  the  Slav  Benevolent  Society,  presided  over 
Vulkovich,  the  Bulgarian  agent.  The  Russian  by  Count  Ignatieff,  which  is  thecentral  agency 
ambassador  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Turkish  o^  Panslavistic  propaganda.  In  its  annual  "  Al- 
Government  to  protest  agamst  an  Anglo-Bulga-  manach  "  it  published  a  map,  accompanied  with 
rian  Commercial  Convention.  In  regard  to  the  tables,  showing  that  the  entire  Slav  population 
Jamboii-Bourgas  Railroad,  the  Ruj?sian  note  of  Turkey,  including  the  inhabitants  of  Old 
claimed  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Servia,  are  Bulgarian  in  language  and  race.  In 
Sublime  Porte  with  respect  to  the  Eastern  Rou-  May,  Dr.  Vulkovich  went  to  Athens  for  the  pur- 
melian  railroads  were  maintained  in  their  en-  pose  of  seeking  a  confidential  understanding  as 
tirety  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and,  further,  that  to  which  parts  of  Macedonia  should  be  consid- 
its  hypothecation  impaired  the  security  for  a  ered  Bulj^rian  and  which  Hellenic.  He  found 
debt  due  to  Russia  on  account  of  the  occupation  the  Greek  Government  determined  to  abate  none 
of  Eastern  Roumelia.  The  Bulgarian  Cabinet  of  its  extravagant  claims  to  the  greater  part  of 
answered  that  the  line  in  question  formed  but  a  Macedonia,  which  are  based  on  the  fact  that  be- 
small  part  of  the  North  Bulgarian  system  affect-  fore  the  establishment  of  the  Principality  of 
ed  by  the  loan;  that  the  Sultan,  in  appointing  Bulgaria  the  Christian  Slavs  of  Turkey  claimed 
the  rrince  of  Bulgaria  Governor -General  of  Greek  nationality,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  protec- 
Eastem  Roumelia,  had  essentially  ceded  his  tion  of  the  Greek  consuls.  The  Rioumanian  Gov- 
rights  in  that  province,  and  that  the  sum  due  ernment,  which,  by  fortifving  the  capital  and  in- 
on  account  of  the  occupation  of  Bul^ria  was  creasing  its  army,  proved  that  its  quarrels  with 
rea^,  and  had  accumulated  in  bank  smce  Rus-  Austria-Hungary  do  not  blind  it  to  the  dangers 
sia  first  declined  to  hold  communications  with  from  Russia,  concluded  in  April  a  convention 
the  Bulgarian  Government  The  Russian  Gov-  with  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  prohibit  per- 
emment  did  not  longer  neglect  to  claim  the  sons  reasonably  suspected  of  being  pol^ical  con- 
money,  which  was  applied  to  the  uses  of  Russia,  spirators  from  residing  in  the  towns  on  either 
notwithstanding  the  promise  that  it  should  never  bank  of  the  Danube,  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
be  withdrawn  from  the  country,  but  should  be  ing  refugees  and  agitators  in  the  pay  of  tne  Pan- 
employed  to  build  up  institutions  for  the  benefit  slavist  committees  from  carrying  on  their  mis- 
of  Bulgaria.  The  powers  took  no  notice  of  the  chievous  operations  in  these  frontier  places.  The 
Russian  protest,  save  Germany,  who  supported  Austro-Hungarian  Government  followed  the  ex- 
it, and  the  Turkish  Cabinet  declined  to  take  any  ample  of  Great  Britain  in  negotiating  a  com- 
action.  The  acceptance  of  the  payments  of  the  mercial  treaty  with  the  Bulgarian  Government 
costs  of  the  Russian  occupation  was  considered  without  the  intervention  of  the  Porte.  On  the 
an  indirect  recognition  of  the  lee^lity  of  Prince  expiration  on  March  18, 1890,  of  the  treaty  of  corn- 
Ferdinand's  Government,  though  it  was  not  so  merce  between  France  and  Turkey,  the  Bulga- 
interpreted  by  Russia.  rian  Government  gave  notice  that  French  mer- 
A  new  quarrel  broke  out  in  February  between  chandise  would  be  subject  to  the  general  tariff 
Bulgaria  and  Servia.  The  Servian  Government,  unless  the  French  Government  woiud  enter  into 
having  instituted  a  political  propaganda  in  a  separate  commercial  convention  with  Bulgaria. 
Maoedoi^ia,  offered  to  give  twenty  young  Bui-  This  the  French  Cabinet  hesitated  to  do  for  fear 
gars  from  the  Turkish  provinces  a  free  educa-  of  offending  Russia. 

tion  in  the  College  of  St.  Sava.  They  accepted  The  Panttza  Conspiracy. — ^The  Bulgarian 
the  offer,  but,  when  they  found  that  the  price  peasants,  who  formerly  lived  under  the  delusion 
they  were  expected  to  pay  was  to  deny  their  that  the  nile  of  the  Osmanli  was  the  cause  of 
nationality  and  language  and  become  propa-  every  ill  and  that  the  tax  collector  was  a  specif- 
gandists  of  the  idea  that  all  Macedonia  was  ically  Turkish  institution,  when  they  discovered 
Servian,  nineteen  of  them  applied  to  Minko-  that  under  their  National  Government  the  taxes 
rich,  the  Bulgarian  agent  at  Belgrade,  to  send  were  higher  and  more  rigorously  collected,  and 
them  to  Sofia.  He  complied,  and  the  Servian  that  in  addition  there  was  the  military  service  that 
Government  demanded  his  recall  and  punish-  took  awav  the  young  men  when  they  were  needed 
ment  and  an  official  avowal  that  he  haa  acted  in  the  fields,  listened  readily  to  native  and  inter- 
improperly,  and  denounced  him  to  the  Porte  for  national  agitators  who  sought  to  tiersuade  them 
illegally  issuing  Bulgarian  passports  to  Turkish  that  the  public  funds  were  wasted  in  the  luxu- 
subjects.  In  spite  of  this  the  Bulgarian  Gov-  ries  of  the  court  and  embezzled  by  the  ministers, 
ernment  expressed  its  full  approval  of  the  course  that  Prince  Alexander's  only  object  in  coming 
he  had  taken.  The  Servian  Government  showed  to  Bulgaria  was  to  acquire  a  fortune,  and  that 
a  determination  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations,  the  country  would  never  thrive  except  under  an 
and  when  it  seemed  likely  that  war  would  result  orthodox  ruler  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
from  this  trifling  incident,  the  AiSstro-Hun^-  tection  and  bounty  of  the  Czar.  When  the  Bat- 
rian  agent  at  Sofia,  M.  de  Burian,  vigorously  m-  tenberg  prince  showed  a  determination  to  fru8< 
torfer^  to  induce  Stambuloff  to  give  way  and  trato  Muscovite  plans,  there  gathered  about  the 
thus  escape  the  trap  prepared  by  Russian  in-  Russian  consulates  and  legations  in  the  Orient  a 
trigue.  Minkovich  was  recalled  and  a  new  swarm  of  malcontents  of  every  kind — disap- 
agent  appointed,  without  even  demanding  that  pointed  ofiice-seekers,  superstitious  priests,  and 
Shsrvia  should  send  a  regularly  accredited  diplo-  mercenary  adventurers — the  success  of  whose  ef- 
matic  a^ent  to  Sofia  instead  of  the  secretary  who  forts  to  overthrow  the  throne  of  the  *'  German  *' 
was  acting  as  agent.  was  only  delayed  by  the  brilliant  victories  of  the 
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Senrian  War;  and  when  Alexander  was  flnal]y  kuroff,  and  was  crushed  by  means  of  a  trumped- 
driven  to  abdicate,  the  event  caused  much  more  up  charge  of  embezzlement  that  the  public  has 
excitement  abroad  than  in  Bulgaria.  The  Rus-  always  believed  to  be  false,  Panitza  openly  dc- 
sian  Government  since  the  revolution  of  Philip-  nounced  the  Premier  and  Minister  of  War. 
popolis  has  treated  the  de  facto  Government  at  More  recently  he  railed  against  them  for  choos- 
Sofia  as  illegal,  and  waited  for  the  people  to  ing  the  Austrian  Mannlicher  rifle  instead  of  pro- 
npset  it  and  throw  themselves  injx)  the  arms  curing  Berdan  fifles  from  the  Russian  Govcm- 
of  their  deliverers.  Unofficially  all  possible  aid  ment.  Apart  from  the  reputation  and  position 
and  encouragement  has  been  given  to  revolution-  he  enjoyed  in  the  armv  and  his  popularity  with 
aries  and  conspirators.  The  regents  carried  arbi-  many  of  the  officers,  Maj.  Panitza  possessed  po- 
tniry  government  to  a  pitch  unknown  under  litical  influence  from  the  fact  that  he  had  min- 
Alcxander,  and  Stambuloff,  as  Prince  Ferdi-  gled  among  the  Macedonians  and  won  their  con- 
nand*s  Prime  Minister,  went  still  further,  sup-  Idence  and  admiration  to  such  a  degree  that 
pressing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  violating  the  they  called  him  their  Grand  Vovvode,  and  when 
mails,  overawing  the  courts,  driving  into  exile  the  Servian  War  began  he  raised  a  legion  of  vol- 
the  leaders  of  hostile  factions,  and  removing  unteers,  with  which  he  dashed  into  the  fight  at 
from  the  army  or  from  civil  ofTice  every  man  Slivnitza  at  a  critical  moment 
whose  loyalty  was  suspected.  These  high-handed  Among  Panitza's  intimates  was  Capt.  Ealob- 
roeasures  silenced  for  a  time  all  open  opposition,  koff,  an  ofllcer  in  the  Russian  reserves,  who,  in 
bat  they  created  more  discontent  than  ever  ex-  the  guise  of  a  wine  merchant,  at  Rustchuk  car- 
isted  before  among  politicians  and  military  men;  ried  on  political  conspiracies.  By  him  he  was 
b^aose  the  most  distinguished  men  were  passed  introduced  in  1887  to  Villiamoff,  secretary  of 
by  and  all  the  high  civil  posts  were  given  to  the  Russian  legation  at  Bucharest  A  band  of 
tools  of  Stambulofl  and  the  chief  commands  in  conspirators,  comprising  civilians  in  various  sta- 
the  army  to  young  friends  of  MutkurofP,  his  tions  and  officers  of  the  army,  was  organized  to 
brother-in-law,  whom  he  made  Minister  of  War.  overthrow  Prince  Ferdinand,  upon  which  Gen. 
In  the  country  at  large  Ferdinand  held  a  stronger  Damontovich  was  expected  to  enter  Bulgaria  as 
position^ than  his  predecessor,  because  the  ex-  Russian  High  Commissioner,  and  Panitza  would 
penditures  of  the  Government  began  to  bear  go  to  St  Petersburg  to  pray  the  Czar  to  nomi- 
imit  improved  communications  brought  greater  nate  two  candidates  to  tne  throne,  one  of  whom 
prosperity,  and  there  came  good  harvests,  for  should  be  Prince  Alexander,  who  would  be 
which  the  Government  got  the  credit  Still  the  elected  by  the  Sobranje.  The  correspondence, 
pro-Roflsian  sentiment  was  not  extinguished.  It  which  was  carried  on  in  cipher  with  Panitza  and 
was  strong  among  the  country-folk  on  the  plains,  Kalobko£F,  implicates  as  the  abettors  of  this  do- 
and  predominated  in  some  populous  districts,  sign  Hitrovo,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Bucharest, 
such  as  Peshtera,  Tchirpan,  Uaskovo,  and  the  and  Zinovieff,  Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Department 
Stara  Zagora*  Among  the  older  generation  of  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office.  Zankofz,  the  ex- 
peasants  it  is  ineradicable,  for  they  were  taught  iled  political  leader  and  many  of  his  partisans 
irom  childhood  to  look  for  deliverance  and  hap-  were  engaged  in  the  plot.  Panitza  was  supplied 
piness  to  their  Orthodox  Russian  brothers.  And  with  money,  which  he  spent  freely.  He  found 
many  of  the  ^ucated  classes  have  believed  it  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  number  of  officers  to 
impossible  for  Bulgaria  to  live  and  prosper  under  promise  that  they  would  join  in  any  revolution- 
the  ban  of  Russian  ill-will.  The  vindictive  and  ary  attempt  Some  who  were  reluctant  were  se- 
tyrannical  course  of  Stambuloff,  *'the  Bulgarian  duced  by  money  that  was  distributed  by  Jacob- 
C'zar,'*  has  raised  a  multitude  of  enemies  who  son,  the  interpreter  of  the  Russian  legation  at 
would  like  to  see  his  iron  rule  violently  ended.  Bucharest  accompanied  with  assurances  that 
The  dlsa£Fection  in  the  army  reached  a  point  they  would  merit  the  particular  favor  of  the 
where  it  became  unsafe  to  use  strong  measures  to  Czar  by  joining  in  the  overthrow  of  Prince  Fer- 
check  it  dinand.  Even  those  who  refused  the  traitorous 
Among  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  proposals  kept  the  secret,  such  was  the  state  of 
army  was  Major  Panitza,  one  of  Prince  Alexan-  political  uncertainty  and  so  rare  the  feeling  of 
der  s  favorites,  who  had  been  known  to  be  hostile  personal  devotion  to  the  Prince.  The  plot  was 
to  Prince  Ferdinand  from  the  beginninp^,  but  not  considered  ripe  for  execution  till  the  autumn 
still  was  not  generally  suspected  of  intriguing  of  1889  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  from  Philip- 
with  Russian  agents,  because  he  had  entered  the  popolis.  The  plan  was  to  have  the  guard  of 
cell  of  ex-Regent  KarvelofP  and  flogged  him  on  honor  arrest  the  Prince  and  his  ministers  at  the 
his  bare  back  in  revenge  for  his  share  in  the  Sofia  railroad  station  and  carry  them  off  on  a 
deposition  of  Prince  Alexander,  and  had  shown  special  train  that  was  actually  provided  by  the 
great  zeal  in  suppressing  the  Bourgas  insurrec-  railroad  authorities,  while  cavalry  should  scour 
tioa  and  in  urging  the  execution  of  the  death  the  streets.  Prince  Ferdinand  escaped  arrest, 
penalty  on  the  Russian  Captain  Nabokoff.  and  probably  assassination,  by  returning  to 
Stambuloff  in  1887,  by  intercepting  his  letters,  Sofia  before  he  was  expected.  Panitza  grew 
discovered  that  he  was  carrying  on  a  treasonable  more  reckless  after  this  aisappointment,  and  re- 
currespondence  with  Russian  ofilcials.  As  chief  vealed  to  his  accomplices  for  the  first  time  that 
of  artdlery  he  did  good  service,  yet  when  his  the  plan  was  to  kill  Prince  Ferdinand,  Stambu- 
tum  for  promotion  came  he  was  passed  by  for  loff,  Mutkuroff,  and  Col.  Petrofl,  Chief  of  the 
an  officer  who  was  his  junior.  From  that  'time  Staff.  On  the  night  of  Jan.  11, 1890,  he  tried  to 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  dissatisfied  officers,  induce  Dr.  Mirkoff,  Surgeon-in^Chief,  and  Col. 
and  was  unreserved  in  his  criticisms  on  the  Gt>y-  Kissoff,  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Sofia,  to 
emment  and  the  military  admin istrcitions.  join  in  instigating  a  mutiny  of  the  troops. 
When  Maj.  Popoff  tried  to  supplant  CoL  Mut-  On  Feb.  1,  Stambuloff  after  dismissing  the 
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prefect  of  police,  who  refused  to  act,  caused  the  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  the  conspirators, 
arrest  of  Maj.  Panitza,  Lieut.  Rizoff,  Amaon-  Sallabetcheff,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  had  been 
doff,  a  hotel-keeper.  Kalobkoff,  and  others  of  the  forced  out  by  Stanibuloff,  who  suspected  him 
band.  The  extent  of  the  conspiracy  can  be  con-  of  aiming  at  the  pren\iership.  Gontcheff,  the 
jectured  from  the  number  of  removals  from  of-  Minister  of  Justice,  wanted  to  resign  with  Dr. 
fice  that  took  place  and  from  the  number  of  Stransky,  and  was  dissuaded  with  difficulty, 
military  officers  who  were  dismissed  from  their  The  Qaestion  of  Recognition. — After  the 
posts,  including  the  commanders  of  the  garri-  discovery  of  the  Panitza  plot.  Stambuloff  raised 
sons  at  Sofia,  Shumla,  Widdiu,  Slivno,  and  Kust-  the  question  of  the  formal  recognition  of  Prince 
chuk.  In  May  the  accused  persons,  yiz.,  the  Alexander,  and  made  overtures  to  the  Porto 
officers  Constantine  Panitza,  Alexander  Rizoff,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  entente  cor- 
Dimitri  Taleff,  Christopher  Chaffdaroff,  Nich-  dtale  between  Turkey  ^nd  the  vassal  princi- 
olas  Nojaroff,  Dimitri  Stamenoff,  Ivan  Stefanofl,  pality.  In  the  latter  period  of  Prince  Alexan- 
and  Capts.  MollofP  and  Kissinoff ;  the  citizens  der*8  reign,  when  the  relations  between  Russia 
of  Sofia  Theodore  Amaondoff,  Demeter  Rizoff,  andBulgariahadbecomestrained,  the  idea  began 
Stephen  Matheeff,  and  Pantaley  Kessinoff ;  and  to  be  entertained  in  Bulgaria  of  establishing  in- 
the  Russian  subject  Porfiry  Kalobkoff,  were  timate  friendly  relations  with  Turkey  and  using 
tried  by  a  military  court.  Of  the  civilians  Ma-  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultanas  a  rampart  against 
tbeeff  was  a  prominent  lawyer  who  held  rela-  Russian  aggressive  designs.  The  mutual  distrust 
tions  with  the  Zankoffists  and  Rizoff,  a  brother  between  the  Bulgarian  people  and  their  old  op- 
of  Lieut.  Rizoff,  was  a  young  journalist  who  had  pressors  formed  an  obstacle  when  their  outward 
served  a  sentence  of  a*  year's  imprisonment  for  relations  were  favorable,  and  the  idea  seemed 
scurrilouslv  attacking  Prince  Ferdinand  in  the  stranded  when  old  antipathies  were  reawakened 
Christ  o-Bolef  newspaper  that  was  supported  by  the  annexation  of  Eastern  Roumelia  to  the 
from  the  fund  handled  by  Panitza.  Tne  trial  principality  in  1885.  The  Porte  with  a  bad 
began  on  May  15,  and  lasted  two  weeks.  Alex-  grace  consented  to  a  personal  union,  and  the 
ander  Rizoff*  and  others  of  the  accused  officers  Bulgarians  retaliated  by  ceasing  to  pay  the  East- 
made  full  confessions.  Panitza  pleaded  not  em  Roumelian  tribute.  Two  years  later  Stam- 
^ilty,  and  yet  confessed  to  the  gravest  charees  buloff  induced  the  National  AssemblyHo  renew 
m  the  indictment,  denying  only  that  he  hela  a  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  having  been  per- 
correspondence  with  Kussian  diplomatists,  and  suaded  by  the  representations  of  the  Turkish 
assertmg  that  Col.  Kissoff  was  the  ringleader  in  bondholders  that  this  act  would  lead  to  cordiul 
the  conspiracy.  The  court-martial  found  Pa-  relations  with  the  Porte  and  lead  to  the  legaliza- 
nitza  ana  eight  of  the  persons  arraigned  with  tion  of  Prince  Ferdinand*s  position  by  the  Eu- 
him  guilty.  He  was  condemned  to  be  shot,  Ka-  ropean  powers.  Instead  of  attaining  this  ob- 
loboff  to  nine  years  of  imprisonment,  and  the  jecL  he  placed  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
rest  to  terms  varying  from  five  months  to  six  Zankoffists,  who  point^  to  the  needless  sacrifice 
years.  Panitza's  sentence  was  accompanied  by  of  money,  which  they  held  up  as  a  new  proof 
a  recommendation  that  the  punishment  be  com-  that  a  Bulgarian  Government  without  Russian 
muted  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  support  is  impotent  and  doomed  to  speedy  ex- 
labor.     The  military  court  of  cassation  con-  tinction. 

firmed  the  sentence,  even  though  it  found  that  When  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  despotic 

the  preliminary  examination  had  been  irreg-  rule  that  the  Austrian  and  British  diplomacy 

ularly  conducted.    Prince  Ferdinand  at  first  dc-  had  upheld  because  it  held  Russian  designs  in 

dined  to  sign  the  order  for  the  execution  of  check  was  revealed  by  the  Panitza  affair,  Stam- 

Maj.  Panitza,  and  only  signed  it  in  the  end,  just  buloff  sought  to  rectify  his  position  bv  a  diplo- 

as  he  was  leaving  for  Vienna,  because  the  minis-  matio  move  that  puzzled  his  patrons  by  its  au- 

ters  threatened  to  resign.    CoJ.  Kissoff  and  Dr.  dacity.    In  February  Dr.  Vulkovich  reopened 

Mirkoff  were  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  all  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  Prince  Fcr- 

those  who  were  acquitted  were  expelled  from  dinand  at  Constantinople  in  an  informal  confcr- 

the  country.    Dr.  Stransky,  who  considered  the  ence  with  the  Vizier.    While  the  Porte  consulted 

trial  a  mistake,  as  it  called  the  attention  of  for-  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  in  Con- 

eign  countries  to  the  weakness  of  the  Coburg  stantinople,  Dr.  Stransky,  the  Bulgarian  Minister 

Government,  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  for  Foreign  Affairs,  sounded  the  powers  inde- 

Affairs,  and  the  ex-ministers  Stoiloff  and  Gre-  pendently,  and  met  with  encouragement  in  no 

koff  uttered  the  opinion  that  the  Prince  could  quarter.   The  Italian  Government  professed  itself 

not  constitutionally  neglect  to  carry  out  the  willing  to  recognize  the  Prince,  but  declared  the 

court's  recommendation  to  mercy.    Panitza  was  moment  inopportune.    The  British  Government 

shot  on  June  28.    Baron  Wangenheuu,  the  Ger-  conveyed  a  strong  caution  against  making  a  rash 

man  agent  at  Sofia,  acting  in  l^half  of  the  Rus-  move,  hinting  that  the  present  rulers  of  Buk:aria 

sian  Government,  demanded  the  surrender  of  were  in  too  precarious  a  position  to  claim  Euro- 

Kalobkoff  under  the  capitulations,  and  Stambu-  pean  support  in  an  adventurous  policy.     The 

loff  complied  in  deference  to  Germany,  at  the  Austro-Ilungarian  Government  warned  the  Bul- 

same  time  denying  that  cases  of  felony  come  garian  minister  that  he  would  forfeit  the  sympa- 

within  the  capitulations.  thy  that  had  supported  him  hitherto  if  he  took  an 

Ministerial  Changes. — At  the  time  of  the  imprudent  step.     The  confidential  communica- 

execution  of  Panitza  the  ministry  consisted  of  tions  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  conveyed  not 

only  four  members.    Dr.  Stransky  had  left  the  a  simple  request  but  a  menace,  and  this  was  that 

Cabinet,  partly  because  he  had  given  offense  to  if  the  powers  having  an  interest  in  preventing 

the  Austrian  diplomatic  agent  and  was  not  likwl  Bulgaria  from  becoming  a  Russian  dependency 

by  the  Prince,  and  partly  because  he  disapproved  refuse'd  to  strengthen  his  tottering  position  by 
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officially  recognizing  the  Prince,  the  headstrong  man  government  in  generaL  The  finlgarian 
minister  would  proclaim  the  independence  of  the  exarch,  who,  according  to  the  imperial  nrman 
principality  and  would  precipitate  the  Macedo-  of  1870,  is  the  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  no 
nian  question.  The  quesition  having  been  pre-  longer  has  the  place  that  he  formerly  enjoyed, 
sented  in  an  informal  but  unmistakable  shape,  The  Greek  patriarchate,  which  opposes  the  ad- 
the  matter  was  held  in  abeyance  for  some  months,  ministration  of  Bulgarian  churches  and  schools 
except  that  the  Bulgarian  Governinent  declined  by  the  exarch,  has  no  claim  to  jurisdiction  over 
to  hold  further  communication  with  the  secretary  the  Bulgarians,  because  it  excommunicated  all 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Vakufs^  who  was  the  who  recognized  the  exarchate.  In  Bulgaria 
only  representative  of  the  Turkish  Government  00,000  Greeks  have  three  metropolitans,  though 
at  Sofia,  or  to  discuss  through  the  Bulgarian  rep-  none  of  the  Balkan  states  permit  bishops  de- 
resentative  at  Constantinople  the  affairs  of  the  pendent  on  the  exarch  to  minister  to  Bulga- 
Oriental  railroads  and  the  subject  of  Mussulman  rians,  and  in  Turkey  the  patriarchate  throws 
emigration  on  the  ground  that  they  could  only  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  execution  of  the 
be  properly  regulated  with  reference  to  the  re-  firman  of  1870  and  of  establishment  of  Bulga- 
qnirements  and  circumstances  that  arise  in  con-  rian  schools  and  newspapers.  The  note  com- 
sultation  with  a  regular  diplomatic  representa-  plains  also  of  the  display  of  militarv  force  and 
tive  of  Turkey  at  the  Bulgarian  capital.  the  increase  of  fortified  posts  along  the  Ottoman 
.The  Bulgarian  demands  were  formally  pre-  frontier.  The  demands  formulated  in  the  note 
sented  to  the  Porte  in  a  long  note  addressee!  to  are  that  the  Porte  shall  enter  into  direct  rela- 
Dr.  Volkovich,  bearing  the  date  of  June  26,  and  tions  with  the  Bulgarian  Government  and  affprd 
signed  by  Dr.  Stransky^  who  had  already  left  it  the  moral  support  to  which  it  is  entitled  and 
office.  It  set  forth  that  the  principality  had  which  is  necessary  for  its  existence;  and  that 
striven  to  fulfill  its  inteniational  obligations  Bulgarians  in  Turkey  shall  enjoy  the  rights  and 
and  its  duties  toward  its  suzerain  and  to  defend  immunities  guaranteed  by  imperial  laws  and 
its  independence,  which  is  of  importance  to  the  international  treaties,  which  are  granted  to  all 
securitv  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Despite  the  other  nationalities.  If  after  this  appeal  the 
scrupulous  care  shown  to  merit  the  confidence  Porte  refuses  the  legitimate  demands  for  the  rec- 
and  friendly  support  of  the  suzerain  court,  the  ognition  of  the  Prince  and  his  Government  and 
Sublime  Porte,  futer  a  Prince  had  been  elected  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Bulgarian 
freely  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Church,  "  it  will  afford  evidence  that  the  suzcr- 
br  its  dedaration  of  March  5, 1888,  that  the  ain  court  has  henceforward  withdrawn  all  pro- 
election  was  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  treaty  tection  from  the  vassal  principality  in  abandon- 
had  shaken  the  position  attained  by  the  princi-  ing  it  to  its  fate,  and  tne  Princely  Government 
paiity  at  the  cost  of  many  efforts  and  sacrifices,  wm,  to  its  deep  regret,  find  itself  obliged  to  seek 
Although  the  Princely  Government  had  paid  in  its  own  resources  the  means  of  escaping  from 
the  sums  due  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  a  position  full  of  uncertainty  and  danger, 
discharged  its  other  obhgations,  the  Porte  re-  In  urging  the  rights  of  the  Bulgarian  Chureh 
fused  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with  the  that  were  guaranteed  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
Bulgarian  Government  while  other  powers,  not  Stambuloff  placed  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  in 
nni^  to  the  principaUty  by  the  same  political  the  dilemma  of  either  offending  the  Servians 
ties,  maintain  closer  and  more  direct  relations,  and  Greeks  by  supporting  the  claims,  or  of  re- 
The  attitude  of  the  suzerain  court  has  disturbed  nouncing  the  rOle  of  protectress  of  the  Christians 
the  public  mind,  tended  to  check  the  material  in  Turkey  and  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  the 
devdopment  of  the  country,  and  encouraged  po-  Russian  adherents  in  Bulgaria  by  opposing  their 
liticaid  agitators,  paid  by  the  enemies  of  Bulgaria,  demands.  The  Russian  minister,  relying  on  the 
to  ornnize  plots  and  attempt  adventures,  which,  habitual  inactivity  of  the  Sultan's  Government, 
had  Uiey  succeeded,  would  nave  caused  the  ruin  at  first  thought  it  safe  to  remain  silent,  and  the 
of  BaL^ria.  The  Imperial  Government,  by  Austrian  and  British  ministers  seized  the  oppor- 
withholding  its  concurrence  and  thus  alienating  tunity  to  urge  stronsrly  the  granting  of  the  legiti- 
tbe  people  of  the  vassal  state,  had  confronted  mate  claims  for  religious  equality  brought  for- 
the  Bulgarian  Gt)vernment  with  other  difflcul-  ward  in  behalf  of  the  Macedonian  Bulgars.  The 
ties  relating  to  the  Bulgarians  inhabiting  the  Porte  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  reopening  of 
provinces  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  as  the  the  Macedonian  question  some  time  before  by 
sad  position  of  these  Bulgarians  had  reacted  on  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  Greek  patriarch- 
the  public  mind,  and  caused  the  question  to  ate  ana  the  influence  of  the  Russian  ambassa- 
arise  whether  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  dor  in  abruptly  revoking  the  permission  given 
national,  or  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  to  a  Bulgarian  bishop  to  consecrate  churches 
Bulg^arian  nation.  In  Bulgaria  Mussulman  com-  and  ordain  priests.  Fearful  of  losing  its  in- 
raunities  are  treated  more  favorably  than  other  fluence  over  the  Servians,  who  clamorously  ap- 
nationalities.  Muftis  are  paid  by  the  state;  pealcMl  to  the  Czar  to  prevent  the  indignity 
the  Turks  elect  deputies  to  the  JNational  As-  of  allowing  a  Bulgarian  exarch  to  exercise  ec- 
sembly ;  although  they  enjoy  a  special  exemp-  clesiasticai  jurisdiction  in  Old  Servia,  the  Rus- 
tion  from  military  service,  some  Mussulmans  are  sian  Government  was  at  last  driven  to  exert 
serving  as  officers  in  the  army ;  and  the  Gov-  pressure  on  the  Porte.  Its  opposition  was  inti- 
emment  grants  them  subsidies  for  the  support  mated  covertly  in  the  CHstomary  way  of  demand- 
of  their  mosques  and  schools.  The  2,000,000  ing  the  pavment  of  the  arrears  of  the  war  in- 
Bulgarians  living  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  demnity.  The  note  was  made  more  emphatic 
on  toe  other  hand,  are  not  placed  on  an  equality  than  previous  ones  bv  a  threat  of  taking  steps  to 
with  other  nationalities,  and  do  not  enjoy  the  enforce  pa^jrment.  I'he  Russian  arobassiidor  no 
religious  toleration  that  is  characteristic  of  Otto-  longer  received  the  helpful  support  that  German 
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diplomftc^  always  extended  in  Bulgarian  affairs  more  nearly  to  the  Servian  than  to  the  Bulgarian 
when  Prince  Bismarck  was  in  office.  On  J  uly  type.  Ethnologists  sav  that  there  is  onl^  a  small 
28  M.  Nelidoff  presented  a  note  characterizing  trace  of  Servian  blood  in  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  Bulgarian  demands  as  manceuvres  to  they  themselves  have  from  time  immemorial 
strengthen  the  tottering  throne  of  Ferdinand  of  called  themselves  Bulgarians,  and  have  taken  an 
(Joburg,  whose  rule  is  illegal,  and  saying  that  the  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
Porte's  condescension  to  the  Bulgarian  Govern-  struggle  ag[ainst  Hellenism,  and  many  of  them  in 
ment  was  an  unfriendly  act  towam  Russia  which  the  Bulgarian  contest  for  political  independence, 
might  lead  to  serious  consequences.  This  was  Mass  meetings  were  held  in  Belgrade  for  the 
after  the  Porte  had  announced  its  decision  re-  purpose  of  calling  on  the  Czar,  the  Sultan,  and 
garding  the  investiture  of  Bulgarian  bishops  the  Greek  patriarch  to  preserve  from  the  Bulga- 
for  Macedonia.  Three  were  appointed  to  au-  rians  the  only  territory  left  for  Servian  expan- 
minister  dioceses  in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  sion  since  Austria  frustrated  their  asttirations 
inhabitants  are  Bulgars.  The  Greek  Government  for  a  Great  Servia  in  the  renon  to  wnich  the 
took  no  active  part  in  opposing  the  creation  of  Serbs  have  a  valid  ethnological  claim, 
the  bishops,  and  tlio  Greek  patriarchate,  made  BURTON,  Sir  RICHARD  FRANCIS,  Brit- 
cautious  oy  Stambuloff*8  threat  to  expel  the  ish  explorer  and  author,  born  in  Tuam.  Galway, 
Greek  bishops  from  Bulgaria,  only  stipulated  Ireland,  March  10,  1821 ;  died  in  Trieste,  Ans- 
that  they  should  be  officiafljr  designated  as  schis-  tria,  Oct.  20,  1800.  His  father,  Lieut.-CoL  Jo- 
raatics,  and  that  the  Bulgarian  popes  should  not  seph  Netterville  Burton,  was  a  retired  officer  of 
be  permitted  to  wear  the  same  vestments  as  the  the  British  army,  and  made  his  home  in  Franco, 
Greek  clergy.  The  Russian  ambassador,  after  pre-  but  sent  his  son  to  England  to  be  educated, 
sisnting  M.  de  Giers's  strong  protest  against  any  The  son  attended  a  private  school  in  Richmond, 
concessions  to  the  illegitimate  Bulgarian  Govern-  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  with  the 
ment,  intimated  that  favors  shown  to  the  Bui-  understanding  that  he  was  to  prepare  for  the 
garian  people  would  not  displease  the  Czar,  and  Church.  But  the  routine  of  colleffo  life  and 
accordingly  the  irctdi  creating  the  Macedonian  study  seemed  intolerable.  He  found  it  hard  to 
bishoprics  was  not  issued  till  a  formal  request  learn  by  regulation  methods,  but  developed  a 
came  from  the  Bulgarian  exarch.  passionate  love  for  languages,  of  which  he  nnally 
At  the  same  time  that  his  ministers  were  urg-  acauired  twenty-nine,  not  counting  dialects.  He 
ing  his  claims  for  recognition,  Prince  Ferdinand^s  hna  his  own  way  of  learning  even  the  Latin  and 
Orleanist  relatives,  who  desire  to  keep  well  with  Greek.  Scientific  studies,  especially  those  con- 
the  Czar,  were  employing  vainly  all  their  powers  nected  with  travel  and  exploration,  were  also  of 
of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  alnlicate.  Before  intense  interest  to  him ;  and  such  was  his  desire 
the  question  of  the  bishops  had  been  settled,  for  active  life  that  before  his  course  was  finished 
Stambuloff  presented  to  the  Porte  a  project  for  a  he  had  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  enter  the 
military  alliance  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  army  in  British  India.  A  commission  was  ob- 
on  the  basis  of  the  demands  contained  ih  his  tained  for  him,  and  in  1842  he  reached  Indi& 
note.  The  terms  of  the  treaty^  he  offered  were  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  soon  discerned  his  tal- 
outlined  in  the  following  definite  proposals:  (1)  ents  and  peculiar  aptitude  for  Oriental  service. 
The  Porte  should  sanction  the  election  of  Prince  appointed  him  upon  his  staff.  He  passed  an 
Ferdinand,  and  bind  itself  to  protect  the  inde-  examination  in  eight  Oriental  languages,  among 
pendence  of  Bulgaria  by  all  the  means,  diploma-  which  were  Hindoostanee,  Persian,  and  Arabic ; 
tic  and  military ;  (2)  Bulgarian  dioceses  should  and  soon  became  an  expert  horseman  and  shot, 
be  established  in  all  the  Macedonian  districts  and  so  fine  a  swordsman  as  to  receive  from 
where  the  Bulgarian  element  forms  an  incontest-  France  the  honor  of  a  brevii  de  pointe.  He 
able  majority,  that  is,  in  the  districts  of  Veless,  published,  in  1853,  a  system  of  bayonet  exercise. 
Samakovo,  Skoplia,  and  Ochrida;  (3)  Bulgaria  He  was  connected  for  nineteen  years  with  tJio 
should  undertake,  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the  Bombay  army,  during  eight  of  which  he  was  in 
frontiers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  place  at  the  active  military  service.  The  other  eleven  were 
disposal  of  the  Sultan  a  force  of  at  least  60,000  devoted  to  the  Oriental  scientific  research  for 
men,  to  be  armed,  equipped,  and  maintained  at  the  which  nature  had  marvelously  fitted  him.  He 
expense  of  the  Bulganan  Government.  Notwith-  acqiiired  such  mastery  of  native  tongues  and 
standing  the  protests  of  the  Russian  and  Serv-  dialects  that,  with  his  Arab  face  and  wonderful 
ian  governments  the  Sultan  granted  berats  for  power  of  adapting  himself  to  new  manners  and 
the  creation  of  Bulgarian  bishops  for  the  districts  customs,  he  could  pass  unchallenged  and  unsus- 
of  Skoplia  or  Ueskub,  Ochrida,  and  Koeprulu.  pected  amone  anv  people  whose  dress  he  chose 
The  etnnographical  constituents  of  the  popu-  to  assume,  in  1853  he  made  an  expedition  to 
lation  of  Macedonia,  according  to  statistics  col-  Mecca  and  Medina.  Besides  gathering  material 
lected  through  the  French  consular  agencies  and  for  a  valuable  and  interesting  volume,  he  was 
free  from  political  bias,  are  as  follow :  Bulgars,  enabled  to  suggest  to  the  English  War  Depart- 
550,000;  Greeks,  300,000 ;  Amauts  or  Albanian  ment  measures  of  protection- for  the  coasts  of 
Mussulmans,  110,000;  Bulgarian  Mussulmans,  the  Red  Sea  and  tne  Gulf  of  Aden,  which,  if 
60,000 ;  Ottoman  Turks,  180,000 ;  Greek  Mussul-  taken,  would  have  prevented  a  massacre  at  Jed- 
mans,  15.000;  Albanian  Christians,  30,000;  Jews,  dah  and  an  increase  of  the  slave  trade.  His 
Wallachians,  and  gypsies,  80,000 ;  Armenians,  next  expedition,  1855,  was  to  Harar,  in  Moslem 
10,000:  European  foreigners,  5.000.  The  claims  Abyssinia,  which  he  explored  thoroughly,  going 
of  Servia  to  Macedonia  are  based  on  the  histori-  thence  to  Somali  Land,  in  east  Africa.  Ho 
oal  ground  that  at  one  time  it  formed  part  of  the  commanded  nn  expedition  in  which  was  Capt^ 
Servian  Empire,  and  on  the  fact  that  in  language  J.  H.  Speke.  then  an  independent  explorer,  wiio 
and  customs  the  Macedonian   Slavs  approach  was  afterward  Burton's  associate,  and  Lieuten- 
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ants  Demo  and  Strofftn.  They  were  attacked 
by  DAtiTes,  and  Burton  and  Speke  were  badlv 
wounded  and  Herne  wa."  killed.  On  liU  kcov- 
ery  Burton  was  ordered  to  the  Crimea,  where 
the  war  between  Rossla  and  the  European  allies 
WM  ra^n^.  He  was  chief  of  staff  tn  Oen.  Beat- 
son  and  principal  organizer  of  the  irregular 
(nvalry.  At  Lord  PalmeratOD's  order  he  was 
About  to  ntise  a  large  bod^  of  Kurdish  borae- 
men  when  peace  was  proclaiiDetl. 

He  then  retumed  to  his  projd  i  of  njoking  a 
more  extended  enploration   of  I'.Miriil  Afnc&. 
He   orKftuiied  a  partv  in   1656, 
cmmpany  with  Capt.  Speke.     In 
he   penetrated   aa  far  as  Ujiji,  jlihI   iliscovered 
Liake  Tanganyika,  at  the  very   |>..uil   where, 
1877,  Stanley  found  LiTingstnni 


and  native  Syrians  roused  the  hatred  of  Turk- 
ish officials  and  Greek  bishops,  and  Damaacus 
was  reduced  to  a  vice-consulate,  and  Burton 
was  rei-alled  in  tSTl  But  in  the  mean  time 
he  had  visited  the  Libanus.  the  TulCl  el  Saf&i 
the  Anti-Libanus,  the  northern  Libanus,  and 
the  Alih. 

An  eipedition  to  Iceland  occupied  the  next 
year,  after  returning  from  which  he  was  ap- 


Hark  Conti- 
fiir  the  dis. 
inil  Victoria 

on  came  to 

jnumey  nl 


!  work  in  what  was  then  thr 
nent "  indeed,  that  opened  the  «  i\ 
ooveriee  of  the  great  lakes  Alb  i 
Nvanza.    The  expedition  was  nbi-i 
and    its   results  are  embodied  iii 
lished  after  the  return.    In  1860  I 
the  United  Stales,  visiting,  duriii. 
2S.(XXI  miles.  Salt  Lake  City  and  i 
1801  he  severed  his  connection  n  : 
army,  and  Earl   Russell  sent  hi:i 
Fernando  Po.    Among  the  eiped  ii 
them  was  one  in  which  he  saileil     ,    ..  .   . 
taking  canoes  at  Boms,  iandinii:  hi  iliiiiza 
ki,  and  marching  up  to  Nkulm  w\\.-v  hn 
means  to  pay  the  native  chiefs ''>t<;>iiili's  < 
pelled  him  to  give  up  further  pr  i;:i'--t     Fii; 
luul   discovered   the  great  catatir'  r-i.  m-  m 
called  the  YellaliL    Healsoclimb  I  ihr  Kk^i 
mountains,  and  explored  the  ch^nN  i<f  la^'i 
between  the   I^agos  and  Volta  iiv,-r..     .\ 
of  which  he  afterward  describe<l   tnintitoiy 
by  word  and  picture-,  und  he  jbim-.I   the 
way  for  the  present  Congo  Fre< 
the  future  site  of   which  he  thi 
Kril>ed.    He  also  exploreil  thorou. 
from  Bathurst,  on  the  Gambia. 
San   Paulo  de  Ijoanda.  in  Angole 
visited  Abbeokuta,  and  ascended 
the  Cameroon  mountains.     He 
went    among    the    cannibal 
Mepangwe,  the  Taus  of  Du 
ChaUlu,and  to  Benin  City. 
which  had  been  unvisit«d  by  whilr 
explorer  Belzoni  lost  his  life  thetr- 
next  minsion  was  the  dangerous  oil 
the  instance  of  the  Government.  ' 
Dahomey,  to  persuade  him  to  abij  i 
toms."     Capt.  Burton  was  then 
the  department  of  San  Paulo,  I'.      i      •.!•,  •■    >,,< 
remained  four  years.     He  visite  I 

and  gold  mines  of  Minas-Geru  .  .  . 
1,500  miles  of  San  Francisco  river,  visited  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  traversed  the  Pnragunv 
and  La  Plat*  rivers,  to  report  to  the  Foreign 
Office  the  state  of  the  Paraguayan  war.  Crossing 
the  pampas  and  the  Andes  mountains,  he  vis- 
il«d  Chili  and  Peru.  lie  returned  to  lyindon 
bj  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Biienos 
Ayres,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  And.  nn  reaching 
home,  that  he  had  been  appointed  consul  at 
Damascus.  This  post,  so  congenial  to  him  from 
his  familiarity  with  and  fondness  tor  Oriental 
speech  and  people,  he  was  permitted  tn  hold  but 
tnree  years,  as  his  sympathy  with  the  Arabs 


pointed  consul  at  Trieste,  which  post  he  held 
until  his  death.  In  t97l{  he  visit«d  Midian.  and 
a  yenr  later  he  organized  a  company  for  its 
more  thorough  exploration.  His  caravan  con- 
siiited  of  8  Europeans,  8  Egyptian  officers  of  the 
staff  and  S  of  the  line,  25  soldiem  and  80  miners, 
10  mules.  «nd  100  camels.  After  tour  months  of 
hard  travel  and  searbh  they  returned  with  the 
loss  of  but  one  man.  a  soldier  who  died  of  fever, 
bringing  29  Ions  of  geological  specimens,  6  cases 
of  Colorado  and  negro  or«v  ana  G  oases  of  eth- 
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nolog^cal and anthropolog[ical  collections;  among  by  Francis  Hitchman  (2  vols.,  London,  1887). 

which  were  Midianite  coins,  inscriptions  in  Na-  ilis  published  works  include :  "  Goa  and  the 

bathean  and  Cufic,  remains  in  worked  stones,  Blue  Mountains"  (London,  1850);  '^Sindh,  or 

fragments  of  smelted  metals,  glass,  and  pottery,  the  Unhappy  Valley"  (2  vols.,  1852);  **  History 

He  also  brought  more  than  ^  sketches  in  oil  of  Sindh,    "Falconry  in  the  Valley  of  the  In- 

and  water  color,  photographs  of  the  chief  ruins,  dus,"  '*  Complete  System  of  Bayonet  £xercise  " 

including  the  catacombs  and  a  classical  temple,  (1853);  **A  Filgrimage  to  El-Medina  and  Mec- 

apparently  of  Greek  art ;  and  maps  of  the  whole  ca  "  (8  yols.,  1866) ;  **  First  Footsteps  in  East 

country,  including   82   ruined  cities,  some  of  Africa,  or  an  Exploration  of  Harar"  (1856); 

whose  names  could  be  restored  by  consulting  *'  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,"  **  Abbeo- 

Strabo  and  Ptolemy.     In  1882,  in  connection  kuta,  or  an  Exploration  of  the  Cameroon  Moun- 

with  Commander  Vemey  Loyett  Cameron,  Bur-  tains"  (1863);  "A  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the 

ton  explored  the  country  back  of   the  Gold  King  of  Dahomey"  (1864);  *' Explorations  of 

Co&st.  the  Highlands  of  Brazil,  with  a  full  Account  of 

In  1861  Cape.  Burton  had  married  Miss  Isabel  the  Gold  and  Diamond  Mines  "  ;    ^  Canoeing 

Arundel,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Arundel,  of  Wardour,  down  1,5(X)  Miles  of  the  Great  River  Sfio  Fran- 

a  lady  who  added  to  graces  of  person  and  man-  cisco,  from  Sabard  to  the  Sea  "  (1868) ;  '*  Vi- 

ner  the  spirit  and  courage  of  an  explorer,  and  kram    and    the  Vampire,  or  Tales  of   Hindu 

who  had  written  several  books  of  travel.    She  Devilry"  (1869);  "Zanzibar,  City,  Island,  and 

accompanied  her  husband  to  Feniando  Po,  and  Coast"  (2  vols.,  1872);    in  collaboration  with 

on  many  of  his  journeys,  and  was  at  all  times  Charles  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  "Unexploretl  Syria; 

his  enthusiastic  helper.    Among  her  later  liter-  Visits  to  the  Libanus,  the  TuliU  el  Safd'  the 

ary  achievements  was  the  preparation  of  an  ex-  Anti-Libanus,  the  Northern  Libanus.  and  the 

pur^ted  edition,  in  six  volumes,  of  her  hus-  AlAh";  "Two  Trips  to  Gorilla  Land  and  the 

band's  full  translation  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Cataracts  of  the  Congo  "  (2  vols.,  1875) ;  "  Ul- 

Entertainments."    She  made  her  home  in  Tri-  tima  Thule,  or  a  Summer  in  Iceland  "  (2  vols., 

este  so  attractive  that  her  receptions  were  always  1875) ;  "  Etruscan  Bologna,  a  Study  "  (1876) ; 

crowded,  despite  the  fact  that  the  climb  to  reach  "  Sind  revisited,  with  Notices  of  the  Anglo-In- 

it  was  even  bevond  the  frequent  European  limit,  dian  Army;  Railroads  of  the  Past,  Present,  and 

When  asked  why  he  lived  so  far  from  the  ground.  Future"  (2  vols.,  1877):  "The  Gold  Mines  of 

Capt.  Burton  replied,  "  Because  I  couldn't  live  Midian  and  the  Ruined  Midianite  Cities " ;  "  A 

any  farther.    If  houses  were  built  with  another  Fortnight's   Tour    in    Northwestern    Arabia  " 

story,  I  should  occupy  it.    I  must  have  air  and  (1878) ;  a  translation  of  "  Camoens's  Lusiads  " 

sky.      His  funeral,  at  Trieste,  was  conducted  (1880);  "Camoens,  his  Life  and  his  Lusiads,  a 

according  to  Roman  Catholic  rites,  and  attended  Commentary  "  (2  vols.,  1881) ;  "  A  Glance  at 

with  much  ceremony ;  the  Governor,  the  mili-  the  Passion  Play  "  (1881) ;  "  To  the  Gold  Coast 

tary,  naval,  and  civil  authorities,  foreign  con-  for   Gold,   a   Personal    Narrative,"   conjointly 

suls,  and  municipal  officers  attending  in  state,  with  Vemey  Lovett  Cameron  (1882);   and   a 

His  bod^r  was  carried  to  Ens'land.  new  and  complete  translation  of  the  "  Arabian 

A  **  Life  of  Sir  Ricliard  Burton  "  was  written  Nights." 


C 

CALIFORNIA,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  admitted  increase  over  the  figures  for  1889.    The  State 

to  the  Union  Sept.  9, 1850 ;  area,  158,360  square  Board  of  Equalization  has  fixed  the  State  tax  rate 

miles.    The  population,  according  to  each  de-  for  1890  at  58  cents  on  each  $100  of  this  sum. 

cennial  census  since  admission,  was  92,597  in  For  1889  the  rate  was  72*2  cents. 

1860;  379,994  in  1860:  560,247  in  1870;  864,694  Connty  Debts.— There  are  7  counties  in  the 

in  1880;  and  1,204,002  in  1899.    Capital,  Sacra-  State  without  debt;  Amador  County  owes  be- 

mento.  tween  $1,000  and  $5,000;  Del  Norte  County,  be- 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State  tween  $5,000  and  $10,000 ;  Sutter,  Contra  Costa, 

officers  durinff  the  year :  Governor,  R.  W.  Water-  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  San  Bernardino,  and 

man.  Republican  ;    Lieutenant-Governor  ex-of-  Nevada  Counties,  between  $10.(X)0  and  $20,000 ; 

ficio,  Stephen  M.  Whit^,  President  pro  fern,  of  Alpine,  Kern,  Mono,  Placer,  Sierra,  and  Stanis- 

the  Senate;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  C.  Hendricks;  laus,  between  $20,000  and  $35,000;   Lake  and 

Comptroller,  John  P.  Dunn;   Treasurer,  Adam  San  Benito, between  $35,000 and $50,000;  Butte, 

Herold ;  Attorney-General,  George  A.  Johnson ;  Inyo,   Plumas,  Siskiyou,  Solano,  Trinity,  and 

Surveyor-General,  Theodore  Reiehert :  Siiperin-  Yolo,  between  $50,000  and  $75,000 ;  Calaveras, 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Ira  G.  Hoitt ;  Fresno,  San  Mateo,  and  Tulare,  between  $75,000 

State    Engineer,   William    H.    Hall;    Railroad  and  $100,000;  Alameda,  El  Dorado,  Humboldt, 

Commissioners,  A   Abbott,  P.  J.  White,  J.  W.  Marin,  Mendocino,  Merce<l,  Monterey,  Napa,  San 

Rea ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  J.  N.  E.  Wilson ;  Luis  Obispo,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Cruz.  Shasta, 

Chief  Justice  of   the  Supreme  Court,  W.   H.  Tehama,  and  Yuba,  between  $100,000  and  $250,- 

Beatty;   Associate  Justices,  J.  D.  Thornton.  J.  000;  San  Diego,  Santa  Clara,  and  Sonoma,  be- 

R.  Sliarpstein,  T.   B.  McFarland,  A.   Van   R.  tween  $250,000 and  500.000 ;  Sacramento,bet ween 

Patterson,  John  D.  Works,  Charles  N.  Fox.  $500,000  and  $750,000 ;  and  Los  Angeles,  over 

Yalnations.— The  assessed  valuation  of  the  $750,000.    The  total  countv  debt  is  $5,607,450, 

State  for  1890  will  be  about  $1,150,000,000,  an  of  which  $5,820,051  is  a  bonded  debt  and  $287,- 
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899  a  floating  debt.  There  has  been  a  decrease  of 
the  total  countv  debt  in  the  last  decade  aninunt- 
inff  to  11,705,039. 

ropialation. — ^The  national  census  returns  of 
this  year,  showing  the  population  of  the  State 
by  counties,  are  compared  with  similar  returns 
for  1880  in  the  following  table : 


OOU!«Tn£S. 


AluncdA. 


Butte. 


ContnCoAU 
DalHnrte.... 
B  Dondoi . . . 


Homboldt 

Inyo 

K«ra 

Uke 


Los  Anffelea. 

Iftfin 

MarilKMA.... 
Mcododno . . 
M^roed. . . . . . 

Modoc 

Mono 

Montere J  . . . 

Vapa. 

NevwU 

Onagfi 


PlmaM 

Saeninealo 

San  Benito 

6ui  Bernardino.. 

6>D  Diego 

San  Fnncfsoo  .. . 

Ban  Joaqnin 

San  Lab  OMspo. 

Ban  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara... 

BaateClarm. 

Hanta  Cnu 

Shasta 

Blma 

BIAijroa 


Boaocna... 
Stanlskna. 

Satter 

Tebama... 
Trtniiy... 

Tnlare 

Tnoiunae. 
Tentora... 

Toto 

Tnba 


TVitaL. 


1880. 


82,976 

089 

11,884 

18,721 

9,094 

l&tl8 

12;y25 

2,584 

10.688 

9,478 

10,512 

2.928 

5,601 

6,596 

8,840 

88,881 

11,824 

4389 

12,800 

5,6a6 

4,899 

7,499 

11,802 

18,285 

20,828 

•  •  •  »  •  • 

14,282 
6.180 

84,890 

6,584 

7.786 

8.618 

288,959 

84,849 
9,142 
8,669 
9,518 

85,089 

12.802 
9,492 
6,628 
8,610 

18,475 

25,926 
8,751 
^159 
9,801 
4.999 

11,881 
7,848 
5,078 

11.772 

11,284 


864,694 


iseo. 


98,516 

667 

10,815 

17,904 

8,871 

14,614 

18,608 

2,570 

9,206 

81,877 

28,424 

8,544 

9,778 

7,106 

4,144 

101,410 

12,648 

8,778 

17,678 

8,062 

4,986 

1.962 

18,608 

16,804 

17375 

18,561 

1^89 

4.848 

40,224 

6390 

25,486 

84,878 

297.990 

28,576 

16,056 

10,054 

1^780 

47,895 

19,841 

12,109 

^047 

12.118 

20,485 

82,661 

94)92 

6,465 

9,878 

8,685 

24,554 

6,028 

10,066 

12,684 

9,656 


IncnaM. 

80,540 

123 

^1,060 

•817 

•228 

1,496 

978 

•14 

•1.477 

22399 

7,912 

616 

4,172 

607 

804 

68,029 

1,819 

•666 

4,778 

2,406 

687 

•^587 

7,291 

8,069 

•8,448 

18,561 

867 

•1382 

5384 

806 

17,700 

26,260 

64^081 

4,227 

6,918 

1,885 

6,217 

12,856 

6,489 

2,617 

•1376 

8,608 

2,010 

6,786 

1,241 

806 

577 

•1,814 

18.278 

•1,820 

4338 

912 

•1,728 


1304,002      889308 


The  population  of  the  citv  of  San  Francisco  is 
297,990,  an  increase  of  64,0Sl  in  ten  years.  The 
population  of  San  Jos^  is  18,027,  an  increase  of 
5.4C0;  of  Oakland,  48,590,  an  increase  of  14,035; 
of  Sacramento,  26,272,  an  increase  of  4,852 ;  of 
Stockton,  14,376,  an  increase  of  4,094;  of  Los 
Angeles,  50,394,  an  increase  of  32,911 ;  of  San 
Diego,  16,153,  an  increase  of  13,516. 

Mlniiig. — According  to  the  annual  report  of 
Wells,  Pargo,  &  Co.  for  1889,  the  product  of 
precious  metals  for  that  year  in  the  State  was 
112,842,757,  of  which  $10,829,044  was  in  the 
form  of  gold  dust  and  bullion ;  $664,476,  silver 
ballion ;  and  $1,840,237,  ores  and  base  bullion. 
During  1889  2,024,496  pounds  of  quicksilver  were 
prodace<1  in  California,  being  notably  less  than 
the  usual  yield.  There  are  11  productive  mines  in 


the  State,  8  in  Lake  County  having  12  furnaces,  4 
in  Napa  County  having  12  furnaces,  and  1  each 
in  Merced,  San  Benito,  Santa  Clara,  and  Sonoma 
Counties,  having  together  12  furnaces.  Santa 
Clara,  Siskiyou,  and  Trinity  Counties  each  have 
an  unproductive  mine.  The  productive  mines  and 
active  f  umi^oes  in  1889  employed  937  persons,  of 
whom  416  were  engaged  on  surface  work  and 
521  were  employed  underground. 

Manafaetures. — During  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  rapid  decline  in  the  wool  man- 
ufacturing industry  of  the  State.  In  1888  the 
Santa  R<^  woolen  mills  were  closed,  and  the 
Capital  Mills  at  Sacramento  were  burned  and 
have  not  been  rebuilt  In  1889  the  Stockton 
mills  and  the  San  Jos^  mills  stopped.  Finally 
the  closing,  late  in  1889,  of  the  Pioneer  Woolen 
Mills,  the  oldest  and  largest  concern  of  the  kind 
on  the  Pacific  coast  marked  the  end  of  the 
manufacture  of  woolens  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
State.  In  March  of  this  year  only  6  mills  were 
in  operation  with  28  carding  machines. 

Tnere  is  but  one  cotton  factory  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  East  Oakland  factory,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1885,  and  has  prospered.  The  eight 
buildings  are  of  brick  and  one  story  high.  The 
production  in  1886  was  $128,908.25.  while  in 
three  years  afterward  it  amounted  to  $286,955.18. 

Other  industries. — It  is  estimated  that  about 
8,900,000  acres  in  the  State  were  devoted  to 
wheat  growing  in  1889,  and  that  the  crop  was 
between  1,300,000  and  1,400,000  tons.  In  1888, 
an  unfavorable  season,  the  crop  was  about  900,- 
000  tons.  The  wool  product  for  1888  is  reported 
to  be  82,569,972  pounds,  and  for  1889  84,008,370 
pounds.  There  has  been  a  ppradual  diminution 
of  the  total  product  of  this  industry  during  the 
past  decade.  The  product  of  the  dried-fruit  in- 
dustries, and  of  the  Dee-raising  industry,  for  1889, 
is  estimated  as  follows : 

Fonodi 

Alraoods 400,000 

Apples,  sun-dHad 100,000 

Apples,  evaporated 400,000 

Aprlcota,  bleached  and  eyapomted 2.000.000 

Beeswax 80.000 

Flga,  nun-dried 100,000 

French  pmnes l.\noo,000 

German  prunes 200,000 

Grapea,  sun-dried 5.000.000 

Honey,  extracted 2,000,000 

Honej,  comb 200.000 

Nectarinea.  bleached 200.000 

Peaches,  bleached,  nnpeeled 8,000,000 

Peaches,  bleached,  peeled 200,000 

Peaches,  sun-dried 600,000 

Pears,  sun-dried fiO.000 

Plums,  sun-dried 800,000 

Raisins,  twenty-pound  boxes 900,000 

Raisins,  in  bags 8,000,000 

WaUiuto 1,500,0110 

Half  of  the  total  raisin  product  comes  from 
the  Fresno  district.  The  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino  districts  produced  260,000  boxes,  the 
San  Diego  district  60,000  boxes,  the  Los  Angeles 
district  30,000  boxes,  and  the  northern  counties 
100.000  boxes. 

The  vintage  of  1889  is  estimated  at  14,750,000 
gallons,  distributed  among  the  counties  as  fol- 
lows: Napa,  3,000,000 ;  Sonoma.  1.750,000;  Ala- 
meda, 1.000,000:  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz, 
2.500.000;  Sacramento  and  north,  2,000,000 :  San 
Joaquin,  250,000:  Fresno.  1.250,000;  Los  Ange- 
les and  south,  2,000,000 :  other  counties,  1.000,- 
000;  total,  14,750,000.    From  800,000  to  1,000,- 
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000  sallons  of  brandy  were  made,  consiiming 
4,000,000  or  5,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  leav- 
ing 10,000,000  gallons  of  wine  as  the  total  out- 
put for  the  year. 

The  production  of  hops  on  the  Pacific  coast 
in  1888  and  1889  was  as  follows  : 


STATES. 


OftHfornla. 

Oregon 

WMhlngton 

Drltlsh  ColnmbUk 

TobU 


1889. 


AcrMf«. 


4J60 

2.150 

4,000 

80 


10,980 


8^ooo 

10,000 

40,000 

100 


00,100 


1888. 


4,600 

8,000 

8,750 

80 


10,880 


8.%000 

15,000 

41,800 

100 


91,800 


Insuranee. — ^The  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner makes  the  following  report  for  1889 :  The 
amount  of  fire  insurance  written  was  $352,- 
179,528 ;  premiums,  |6, 158,754.04 ;  losses  paid, 
$2,572,001.93 ;  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums,  41*7. 
The  amount  of  marine  insurance  written  was 
$141,015,459;  premiums,  $1,002,48412;  losses 
paid,  $926,811.88;  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums. 
57*8.  The  number  of  new  life-insurance  poli- 
cies written  by  life-insurance  companies  in  the 
State  was  5,105,  amounting  to  $22,094,645,  on 
which  premiums  amounting  to  $979,544.16  were 
paid.  The  policies  in  force  Dec.  31  amounted  to 
$83,278,827.  The  losses  and  endowments  paid 
amounted  to  $1,545,497.51.  Accident,  fidelity, 
steam-boiler,  and  plate-glass  insurance  policies 
in  force  Dec.  31  amounted  to  $89,378,23i.  The 
losses  paid  amounted  to  $68,545.06. 

Irrigation. — The  formation  of  irrigation  dis- 
tricts under  the  provisions  of  the  Wright  law 
progressed  encouragingly  during  the  year.  Early 
m  September  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  all  the 
districts  in  the  State  met  at  Tulare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  State  association  of  district 
officers.  Fourteen  districts  were  represented. 
It  was  shown  that  12  districts  had  issued  bonds 
aggregating  $5,960,000  in  value,  and  that  nearly 
$2,000,000  worth  had  been  sold  in  the  State, 
in  the  East,  and  abroad.  The  total  number  of 
acres  in  these  12  districts  is  1,059,244,  and  the 
average  bonded  indebtedness  per  acre  $5.62. 

The  highest  indebtedness  is  that  of  the  Escon- 
dido  district.  $35.12  per  acre,  and  the  lowest  that 
of  the  Brown's  valley  district,  $2.54  per  acre. 

Between  25  and  30  districts  are  in  various 
stages  of  organization,  under  the  law,  from  the 
Anaheim  and  Alta  (old  Seventy-six  Canal)  dis- 
tricts, which  now  have  water  in  their  lands,  to 
those  whose  organization  is  only  in  preliminary 
stages.  The  total  area  includedin  these  districts 
is  placed  at  2,000.000  acres,  ranging  in  individ- 
ual district  area  from  15.000  to  300,000  acres. 

Admission  Anniversarj.— The  fortieth  an- 
niversary-of  the  admission  of  California  to  the 
Union  was  celebrated  throughout  the  St^te  on 
Sept.  6,  8.  and  9.  the  last  day  being  made  a  legal 
holiday  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  pursu- 
ant to  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature.  In  San 
Francisco,  where  the  exercises  were  in  charge  of 
the  societies  of  California  Pioneers,  Native  Sons, 
and  Native  Daughters,  an  imposing  celebration 
took  place,  which  attracted  people  to  the  city 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  On  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  there  was  a  torchlight  parade,  followed 
by  a  pyrotechnic  display.    The  second  day  was 


devoted  to  games,  races,  and  other  outdoor  sports, 
followed  by  a  grand  concert  in  the  evening.  On 
the  third  day  there  was  an  imposing  parade,  a 
public  meeting  (at  which  addresses  were  made 
oy  the  Governor,  the  mayor,  and  others),  and  a 
public  reception  by  the  societies.  Buildings 
throughout  the  city  were  decorated. 

Decisions.— The  validity  of  the  act  of  1889 
creating  a  board  of  Supreme  Court  commission- 
ers to  assist  the  court  in  disposing  of  its  calen- 
dar was  called  in  question  early  this  year,  but 
by  a  decision  rendered  in  February  the  court 
fully  sustained  the  law.    It  says : 

The  Supreme  Court  in  appointing  the  commiftsion- 
en  in  Feoniaiy,  1889.  by  neocassry  implication  held 
the  act  to  be  a  valid  law.  Under  a  Bunilar  act  ap- 
proved in  1886  the  Supreme  Court  appointed  a  com- 
mission  for  a  like  purpose  with  like  powers.  That 
commuision  and  the  preeent  one  have,  unchallenged, 
assisted  the  court  in  the  examination  and  preparation 
for  deciMon  of  over  1.000  cases.  These  judgments 
would  not  have  be^n  valid  if  the  commission  was  not  a 
lawfully  constituted  body.  To  reverse  a  construction 
whidi  must  of  nece^ity  have  been  given  to  these 
statutes  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 
the  commissions,  and  which  Jias  been  acquiesoed  in 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  thereby  produce  such  results 
as  would  follow  such  a  reversal,  is  a  tbin^  that  ought 
not  to  bo  done  by  any  court  unless  there  \b  found  the 
most  grave  necessity  for  doing  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  March  8.  the  State  was  again  defeated 
in  its  attempt  to  collect  taxes  from  the  railroads. 
The  suit  was  brought  to  compel  pavment  of  the 
taxes  assessed  for  1886,  and  the  chief  point  at 
issue  was  the  validity  of  sections  3665  to  3670 
of  the  political  code  of  the  State,  which  provided 
a  special  method  for  assessing,  levying,  and  col- 
lec^ting  taxes  upon  railroads  running  through 
more  than  one  county.  It  was  contended  by 
the  defendant  corporation  that  these  sections 
were  in  conflict  with  Article  IV,  section  26  of 
the  State  Constitution,  which  forbids  special 
laws  "  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes," 
while  the  State  claimed  that  they  were  in  exact 
accordance  with  Article  X,  section  13  of  the  same 
Constitution,  which  provides  as  follows :  "  All 
property,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall 
DC  assessed  in  the  counter,  city,  county  and  city, 
town,  township,  or  district  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  The 
franchises,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling 
stock  of  all  railroads  operated  in  more  than  one 
countv  in  this  State  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
State  boajrd  of  Equalization  at  their  actual  value, 
and  the  same  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties, 
etc.,  in  which  such  railroads  ai'e  located,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  laid 
m  such  county,"  etc.  The  court  were  of  opinion 
that  this  section  related  only  to  the  method  of 
assessment,  and  not  to  the  levy  and  collection  of 
taxes,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Political 
Code  (section  3665  to  3670).  so  far  as  they  pre- 
scribe a  method  for  levying  and  collecting  the 
tax,  were  not  enacted  in  pursuance  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  were  invalid  because  they  prescribed  a 
special  procedure  for  levying  and  collecting  taxes, 
not  from  all  railroads  (which  might  be  consid- 
ered a  general  law),  but  from  a  special  class  of 
railroads,  those  run  nine  through  more  than  one 
county,  and  because  they  were,  therefore,  con- 
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trary  to  Article  IV,  section  25,  above  mentioned.  Governor  of  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cart  at  the 

The  law  beinir  adjudged   unconstitutional,  the  last  previous  elecUon,8haU  be  submitted  to  the  elect- 

Ux  levied  under  it  wm  void.     The  next  Legsla-  ofb  at  the  next  general  election  lor  their  approval  or 

♦  «^  LniiL  !xui;««!i  fr#-^™J  -  «««,  u.^  rejection :  that  we  arc  heartily  m  lavor  of  the  bill  in- 

ture  Will  be  obliged  to  frame  a  new  law.  triluoed  in  tlie  United  States  Senate  by  the  Hon.  Le- 

FoUtlcal.— On  April  9  a  btate  convention  of  j^j  Stanford,  providing  for  loaning  the  money  of  the 
the  Prohibition  party  met  at  San  Francisco  and  Government  to  agriculturiHts  at  low  rate  of  interent, 
nominated  the  following  State  ticket :  For  Gover-  taking  as  security  therefor  the  land  of  the  borrower, 
nor,  Cten  John  Bid  well;  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, A.  M.  Hough  ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  F.  £.  The  candidate  for  Supreme  Court  clerk  with- 
Kellogg;  for  Treasurer,  Henry  French ;  for  Comp-  drew  before  the  election,  and  the  State  committee 
troller,  M.  C.  Winchester ;  for  Attorney-General,  adopted  the  Democratic  candidate. 
Chauncey  H.  Dunn;  for  Surveyor-General,  K  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
M.  Chase ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  at  Sacramento  on  Aug.  12.  On  the  first  ballot 
tion.  Miss  S.  M.  Severance ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Su-  H.  H.  Markham,  of  Los  Angeles,  received  the 
preme  Court,  J.  T.  Price ;  for  Chief  Justice  of  nomination  for  Governor,  his  chief  competitor 
the  Supreme  Court,  Robert  Thompson ;  for  As-  bein^  Congressman  W.  W.  Morrow.  The  other 
sociate  Justice  (unexpired  term),  S.  B.  Brown ;  nominees  were  as  follow :  For  Lieutenant-Gov- 
for  Associate  Justices  (full  term),  W.  G.  Murphy  emor,  J.  B.  Reddick;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
and  L.  W.  Elliott.  The  usual  ^resolutions  were  Edward  G.  Waite ;  for  Treasurer,  J.  R.  McDon- 
adopted.  On  Aug.  4  the  adherents  of  the  Ameri-  aid  ;  for  Comptroller,  Edwin  P.  Colgan  ;  for 
can  part^  met  in  State  convention  in  the  same  Attorney-General,  W.  H.  H.  Hart ;  for  Surveyor- 
city.  This  party  was  founded  in  California  large-  General,  Theodore  Reichert ;  for  Superintenaent 
Iv  through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  P.  D.  Wigginton.  of  Public  Instruction,  James  W.  Anderson ;  for 
At  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1887,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  L.  H.  Brown ;  for 
it  became  a  national  organization,  and  in  1888  it  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  H. 
nominated  a  presidential  ticket,  which  received  Beatty ;  for  Associate  Justices,  Ralph  C.  Harri- 
1,591  votes  in  this  State,  but  found  oompara-  son  and  C.  H.  Garoutte^  both  for  the  full  term, 
tivelj  little  support  elsewhere.  Except  in  Cali-  and  J.  J.  De  Haven  for  the  unexpired  term.  The 
fomuk  it  has  at  present  no  active  organization,  platform  favors  ri^id  exclusion  of  the  Chinese, 
The  convention  decided  to  make  a  partial  union  Federal  appropriations  to  widen  and  deepen  the 
with  the  Prohibitionists  by  adopting  the  candi-  channels  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  tioaquin 
dates  of  the  latter  for^Govemor,  Comptroller,  rivers,  and  the  enactment  of  stringent  anti- 
and  Attorney-General.  ^  For  Lieutenant-Gover-  trust  laws.  The  nominees  of  the  convention 
nor,  the  convention  nominated  Benjamin  Mor-  were  pledged  to  support  the  enforcement  of  the 
can :  for  Secretary  of  State,  William  S.  Lyon ;  eight-hour  law.  The  action  of  the  last  Legisla- 
for  Treasurer,  Guy  E.  Grosse:  for  Surveyor-  ture,  "which,  under  the  control  of  the  Demo- 
General,  William  L.  Dixon ;  Superintendent  of  cratic  party,  appropriated  $12,584,000,  and  for 
Public  Instruction,  Daniel  Lambert ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  that  sum  increased  the  rate 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  CJourt,  W.  A.  Beatty.  The  of  taxation  to  the  unpre<^ented  rate  of  72 
nomination  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  cents  on  each  $100  of  property,*' was  denounced, 
was  referred  to  the  State  Central  Committee,  and  the  party  pledged  itself  lo  make  only  such 
which  afterward  adopted  the  Republican  nomi-  appropriations  as  would  keep  the  annual  tax 
nees  for  these  offices.  The  following  principles  rate  within  50  cents  on  each  $100.  A  State 
were  adopted  as  the  party  platform :  board  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labor 

That  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  ^X**^*  was  favored,  and  legislation  to  extend 

dioiSd  Su^StSw  repealed ;  tliat  aUen  Z-  *^nd  develop  irrigation  was  promised, 

reaideuta  should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  real  estate ;  ^  The   Democrats  met  in  State  convention  at 

that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended  prohibiting  San  Jose  on  Aug.  19,  and  nominated  the  follow- 

non-reaidenta  transmitting  real  property  at  will ;  that  ing  ticket :    For  Governor,   Edward  B.  Pond, 

the  National  and  State  laws  be  amended  so  that  no  Mayor  of  San  Francisco ;  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 

peraonaexoept  native-bom  citaaena  shall  be  permitted  nor,   R.   F.   Del  Valle  ;   for  Attorney-General, 

to  enter  or  purchase  any  public  land  from  the  State  or  Walker  C.  Graves ;  for  Surveyor-General,  Stanley 

Ji;lZ!?.r.prKfiimif^^n  ^Tnd  v5iF«?  th^f  thi  C.  Boom ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 

resident  aliens  c>e  limited  m  area  and  value :  that  tne  ....    xt««-„  n    ti-.ii .  #^-  nu:^t    r.^..^-:^^  ,>#  *Ka 

St^te  shall  eatablish  free  technical  school^  wherein  ^i<>"'  Henry  C.  Hall ;  for  Ch  ef  Justice  of  the 

American  bovs  andi?irl»  may  be  tauglit  trades;  fa-  Supreme  Court,  John  A.  Stanley;  for  Associate 

voring  a  nnitorm  reduction  of  taxes  on  the  real  estate  Justice?,  James  V.  Coffey  and  George  H.  Smith 

of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  the  imposing  of  ad-  for  the  full  term,  and  Jackson  Hatch  for  the 

vanced  rate*  on  property  coming  under  the  head  of  lux-  unexpired  term.    Secretary  of  State  Hendricks, 

ones;  that  a  aystem  be  maintained  excluding  cheap  Comptroller  Dunn,  Treasurer  Herold,  and  Clerk 

competitive  foreign  Ubor  productions  and  laborers ;  „|  ^_h^  Supreme  Couri;  Spencer  were  renominated. 


that  after  1898  no  person  shall  he  allowed  to  exercise  printer  by  the  people,  an  eight-hour  day  for  la- 
the right  of  suflVage  unless  he  can  speak,  read,  and  bor,  the  improvement  of  the  chief  water-ways  of 
write  the  English  language  intelligently ;  that  the  the  State,  and  the  encouragement  of  wine  grow- 
Mloon,.beingthe  j^  agency  of  corruption  m  pph-  j^g  by  law.  The  partv  declared  its  opposition 
KSttfeoSS  rS^on\^1.m°SSryi^\rt{:  toWscheme  for  |wdin.  the  State,  deTunced 
urea  Imd  prinbiplea  of  the  AuatralUn  lillS  i^ystem ;  the  management  of  the  San  Quentm  prison  as 
&voring  th«  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  any  ques-  extravagant,  pledged  itself  to  secure  an  Aus- 
tion  of  any  general  import,  upon  the  petition  to  the  tralian  ballot  law,  and  declared  an  annual  tax 


92  CAPE  COLONY  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

rate  of  45  cents  on  each  $100  to  be  sufficient  to  Area  and  Popalation. — ^The  area  of  the  col- 
meet  reasonable  State  expenses.  The  platform  ony,  including  the  Transkeian  territones  and 
also  contains  the  following  declarations :  Walfish  Bay,  is 217,895  square  miles.  Thepopu- 
We  coll  attention  to  the  hypocmv  of  the  late  ^  1**1?'^ »"  J?f  ^«  estimated  officially  at  1.0^,456 
publican  State  Convention  inattemptW  to  place  upon  "f  Cape  Colony  proper  and  899,2i8  inTranskei, 
the  Democratic  mi^jority  in  the  LegialAture  the  entire  ^^^^  Gnqualand  and  Tembuland,  makmg  a  total 
responsibility  of  the  appropriationj*  nuulc  during  the  of  1,428,729,  of  whom  not  more  than  400,000  are 
last  ticasion.  The  Republican  members  of  the  Letps-  whites.  Cape  Town  has  about  70,000  inhabitants, 
lature  voted  in  favor  of  the  appropriationa  which  were  The  number  of  adults  that  entered  the  colony  in 
made  the  subject  ot  criticism,  and  id  every  instance  the  iggg  ^as  6,029 ;  the  number  of  departures,  4,881. 

had  not  the  manliness  to  indorse  nor  thi  courage  to  oi«5Kv  *  w    .    .  J^^*^'  ^"®    ^      .     .*^e'«>"»/^ 

condenm.  Church.  Most  of  the  European  population  are  de- 
scendants of  Dutch,  French,  and  German  settlers 

Local  issues  were  not  conspicuous  in  the  can-  who  emigrated  from  Europe  in  the  seventeenth 

vass.    The  leading  parties  were  both  pledged  to  century  to  enjoy  religious  liberty.    Education  is 

secure  a  reduction  of  State  expenses  and  State  not  compulsory,  ancf  not  above  one  third  of  the 

taxation,  while  each  charged  the  other  with  re-  white  innabitants  can  read  or  write.    TheGovem- 


elected    by  pluralities  varying   from  5,000  to  enrolled  in  the  1,899  aided  schools  in  1886;  the 

16,000.     The  plurality  of  Markham  for  Gov-  average  attendance  was  46.619.    About  70  per 

ernor  was  about  10,000.    For  Railroad  Commis-  cent,  of  the  European  children  are  now  on  the 

sioners  the  Republicans  elected  William  Beck-  school  rolls. 

man  in  the  First  District  over  Archibald  Yell,  Gommeree. — The  total  value  of  imports,  in- 

Democrat ;  J.  M.  Litchfield  in  the  Second  Dis-  eluding  specie,  in  1888  was  £7,018,885 ;  imports 

trict  over  Charles  H.  Haswell,  Jr.,  Democrat ;  and  of  merchandise,  £5.458,774 ;  total  exports,  £8,- 

James  W.  Rea  in  the  Third  district  over  Law-  964,4^ :  exports  of  colonial  products,  £8,782,- 

rence   Archer,  Democrat.    All  the  Republican  601.     The  export  of  diamonds  was  valued  at 

candidates  for  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  £4,022,879;  wool,  £2,181,510;  copper  ore,  £856.- 

were  elected.    The  next  General  Assembly,  near-  808 ;  hides  and  skins,  £878,827 ;  ostrich  feathers, 

ly  all  of  whose  members  were  chosen  at  this  time,  £847,792 :  Angora  hair,  £805,862 ;  grain.  £19,599 ; 

will  be  composed  of  the  following  members,  wine,  £19.477.     The  exports  of  diamonds  from 

according  to  unofficial  returns:    Senate — Re-  the  discovery  of  the  Kimoerlev  mines,  in  1867,  till 

publicans  28,  Democrats  12 ;  Assembly— Repub-  1886  amounted  to  $85,766,991.     The  chief  im- 

licans  59,  Democrats  21.    On  the  constitutional  ports  in  1888  were  textile  manufactures  and  ap- 

ainendment,  submitted  to  the  people  at  this  parel  of  the  value  of  £2,805,007  and  articles  of 

time,  jiermitting  cities  and  towns  having  fewer  food  and  drink  of  the  value  of  £1,142,127.    The 

than  100,000,  and  more  than  8,500  inhabitants  to  product  of  wine  in  1889  was  5,646,426  gallons ;  of 

frame  their  own  charters,  subject  to  the  approv-  brandy  and  spirits,  1,211,678  gallons, 

al  of  them  as  a  whole  by  the  General  Assembly,  NaTigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 

the  vote  was  largely  iii  favor  of  its  adoption,  from  foreign  countries  in  1888  was  702,  of  1,067,- 

For  Members  of  Congress  Thomas  J.  deary.  111  tons,  including 809  British  vessels,  of  880,077 

Democrat,  was  chosen  in  the  First  District  over  tons ;  the  number  cleared  was  647,  of  1,018,566 

A.  Barham,  Republican;   A.  Caminetti,  Demo-  tons.    The  coastwise  movement  was  1,886  vessels 

crat,  in  the  Second  District  over  George  Blanch-  entered,  of  1,988,655  tons,  and  1,848  cleared,  of 

ard,  Republican ;  Joseph  McKenna,  republican,  2,074,091  tons.    The  colony  possesses  84  vessels, 

in  the  Third  District  over  John  P.  Irisn,  Demo-  of  8,548  tons. 

crat;    John    T.  Cutting,    Republican,    in    the  Railroads. — The  railroads,  which  belong  to 

Fourth  District  over  Robert  Ferral,  Democrat ;  the  Government,  had  a  total  length  of  1,599  miles 

E.  F.  Loud,  Republican,  in  the  Fifth  District  at  the  end  of  1888.    They  were  ouilt  at  a  cost  of 

over  Thomas  J.  Clunie,  Democrat ;  and  W.  W.  £14,214,808.    The  numbJer  of  passengers  carried 

Bowers,  Republican,  in  the  Sixth  District  over  in  1888  was  2.686,118;  tons  of  freight,  415,171. 

W.  J.  Curtis,  Democrat.     The  delegation  will  There  were  besides  177  miles  of  private  lines, 

therefore  be  composed  of  4  Republicans,  and  2  The    Post-Ofllce  and    Telegraphs.  —  The 

Democrats.    In  the  1st  and  2d  aistricts  the  con-  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post-office  in 

test  was  determined  by  a  few  hundred  votes.  1888  was  8,088,884 ;  of  newspapers,  4,112,870. 

The  municipal  election  in  San  Francisco,  held  The  telegraph  lines  had  a  total  len^h  of  4,889 

also  on  Nov.  4,  resulted  in  the  success  of  nearly  miles  at  the  end  of  1888.    The  rect»ipts  for  the 

all   the  candidates  on  the   Republican   ticket,  year  were  £70,244  and  the  expenses  £49.087. 

George  H.  Sanderson  being  chosen  Mayor  over  Finances. — The  revenue  from  taxation  for 

William   F.  Goad.  Democrat,  and  C.  C.  O'Don-  the  year  ending  June  80, 1888,  was  £1,458,608 ; 

nell.  Independent.  from  public  services,  £1,685,024 ;  from  Govem- 

GANADA,  DOMINION  OF.    See  Dominion  ment  propertv,  £257.800 ;  from  fines,  etc.,  £25,- 

OF  Canada.  250 ;  from  loans,  £926 ;  total,  £8,427,609.    The 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA,  expenditure  on  account  of  loans  was  £1,088,680; 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  British  colony  in  on  account  of  railways,  £716,309 ;  for  defense. 

South  Africa  possessing  responsible  government.  £188,904;  for  police,  £187,780 ;  for  the  civil  es- 

The  Governor  is  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  ap-  tablishment,  £122,881 ;  underact  of  Parliament, 

pointed  in  1889.  £30,908 :  total,  £8,285,512.    The  unaudited  rev- 
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enue  for  1888-*89  was  £3,837,221,  exclusive  of  prices    by   limitine:  production,  gained    great 

loans.    The  estimates  for  1889-*00  make  the  rev-  wealth  and  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  flnan- 

enue  £3,889,400,  and  the  expenditure  $8,884,021.  cier.    He  afterward  obtained  control  of  some  of 

The  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1889.  amounted  to  £20,-  the  most  important  gold  mines  that  were  opened 
971,291,  not  including  £1,323,883  of  guaranteed  in  the  Transvaal,  and  then  conceived  the  am- 
loans.  New  obligations  incurred  for  tlie  comple-  bitious  plan  of  a  commercial  monoix>ly  of  the 
tion  of  the  railroad  network  increased  the  uebt  mineral  wealth  and  other  resources  of  all  the  un- 
to nearly  £28,000,000  in  July,  1890.  The  Colo-  occupied  territory  north  of  the  South  African 
nial  Treasurer's  estimate  of  revenue  for  the  en-  liepul^lic,  and  founded  the  Chartered  Company 
suing  year  was  £4,260,000.  for  this  object.    The  Parliament  approved  the 

Change  of  GoTernmeiit. — The  speech  with  alternative  railroad  bill  providing  for  a  single 

which  the  Cape  Parliament  was  opened  by  Sir  junction  between  the  two  systems  and  a  road  to 

H.  Loch  on  May  29  indicated  the  poHcy  of  the  the  coal  fields,  and  also  voted  to  construct  a  line 

Govemmentas  one  of  rail  rotid  extension,  provid-  from  Colesberg  to  Bloemfontein,  in  the  Free 

ing  for  internal  development  as  well  as  external  State,  and  thence  to  the  Vaal  river.    The  session 

trade  interests.    The  main  features  of  Sir  GK)rdon  closed  on  Aug.  20. 

Sprigg's  railroad  scheme  were  transverse  connec-  NataL — The  Governor  of  Natal,  who  is  also 
tionsbetween  the  isolated  north  and  south  rail-  Governor  of  Zululand,  is  Sir  Charles  B.  H. 
road  systems.  The  western  line,  from  Cape  Town  Mitchell,  appointed  in  1889.  The  area  of  the 
to  Kimberley.  is  joined  at  Aar  Junction  by  the  colony,  whicn  has  a  coast  line  of  200  miles,  is  es- 
midland,  running  from  Port  Elizabeth,  but  has  timated  at  21,150  square  miles.  The  population 
no  connection  with  the  eastern  nfilroad,  which  in  1888  was  481,361,  comprising  35.933  Europeans, 
runs  from  East  London  to  Aliwal  north.  In  or-  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  since  1879 ;  35,270 
der  to  satisfy  the  local  claims  of  all  districts  the  East  Indians,  an  increase  of  about  85  per  cent. ; 
Premier  makes  two  transverse  lines,  one  from  and  410,158  Caff  res,  an  increase  of  nearly  80  per 
Burghersdorp  on  the  eastern  to  Nervals  Point  cent  The  colonial  revenue  in  1888  was  £990,- 
on  the  western  system,  and  another  500  miles  614,  and  the  expenditure  £781.326.  The  chief 
long,  running  east  and  west  through  the  whole  product  for  exoort  is  cane  sugar,  of  which  15,554 
extent  of  the  Colony  from  King  William's  Town  tons  were  proauced  in  1887.  The  natives  grow 
to  Cape  Town  and  touching  the  sea  at  Mossel  lar^e  quantities  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  vege- 
Bav.  The  scheme  included  also  a  coal  line  fi'om  tables,  and  have  considerable  herds  of  cattle  and 
Indeve  to  the  neighborhood  of  Molteno,.  while  Angora  goats.  The  coal  deposits  in  the  northern 
the  extension  of  the  Kimberley  line  that  the  part  of  the  colony  are  worked  now  to  a  small  ex- 
Government  was  building  to  Vryburg  was  trans-  tent,  a  railroad  having  been  carried  into  the  coal 
ferred  to  the  Chartered  Company,  which  intends  field  in  1888*  The  imports  in  1888  amounted  to 
to  carry  it  into  Mashonaland.  The  Premier  did  £2,890,468,  and  the  exports  to  £1,417,871,  of 
not  |)retend  that  the  long  line  through  the  coast  which  £941,562  represent  the  produce  of  the 
districts  would  prove  self-supporting  for  many  colony.  Four  fifths  of  the  imports  come  from 
years  to  come.  As  his  huge  project  would  add  50  Great  Britian.  The  number  of  vessels  entered 
per  cent,  to  the  public  debt,  depreciate  the  3^-  in  1888  was  447,  of  362,237  tons.  On  Jan.  1, 1889, 
per-cent.  stock,  and  augment  tne  annual  tax-  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  already  com- 
ation  by  half  a  million  sterling,  the  Dutch  part^,  pleted  was  234.  The  lines  are  being  extended  to 
led  by*Mr.  Hoffmeyr,  which  has  been  the  mam  the  borders  of  the  Orange  FrceState  and  the  South 
strength  of  the  ministerial  majority,  joined  Mr.  African  Republic.  The  gross  earnings  in  1888 
Sauers  little  English  party  in  defeating  Sir  Gor-  were  £349,184 ;  expenses,  £247,991.  The  public 
don  Sprtgg's  railroad  bill.  The  Premier  resigned,  debt,  which  was  contracted  mainly  to  build  rail- 
and  smce  Mr.  Sauer  could  not  form  a  Cabinet  roads,  amounted  in  the  beginning  "of  1889  to  £4,- 
and  Mr.  Hoffmeyr  would  not  take  office  without  535,126.  The  elections  in  the  autumn  of  1890 
a  hope  of  carrying  out  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  were  unusually  exciting  on  account  of  the  ques- 
Afrikander  party,  Cecil  Rhodes  formed  a  com-  tion  of  responsible  government  that  came  before 
posite  ministry  on  July  17,  composed  of  the  fol-  the  constituencies. 

lowing  members :  Premier  and  Commissioner  of  Orange  Free  State. — The  smaller  of  the  Boer 
Crown  LandSfCecil  J.  Rhodes;  Attorney-General,  republics,  which  has  Griqualand  West  on  the 
J.  Rose  Innes ;  Treasurer-General,  J.  X.  Merri-  northwest.  Natal  and  Basutoland  on  the  south- 
man  ;  Colonial  Secretary,  J.  W.  Sauer ;  Secretary  east,  the  Transvaal  to  the  north,  and  Cape  Colony 
for  Native  Affairs,  P.  H.  Faure ;  minister  without  to  the  south  of  it,  is  about  41,500  square  miles  in 
portfolio,  J.  Sivewright  Mr.  Sivewright,  one  of  extent,  with  a  white  |x>pulation  of  only  61,022, 
the  leaders  of  the  Dutch  party,  had  offered  a  according  to  the  census  of  1880.  They  are  de- 
sahstitnte  railroad  bill,  leaving  out  the  immense  scendants  of  the  old  Dutch,  Flemish,  an^  French 
duplicate  connecting  road  with  its  branches.  Huguenot  settlors  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  new  Premier  announced  that  no  legislation  Immigration  is  increasing,  the  immigrants  corn- 
would  be  submitted  outside  the  programme  of  his  ing  from  Germany  and  British  lands.  The  legis- 
predecessor,  which  included  measures  in  re^rd  lative  power  is  vested  in  the  freely  elected  Volks- 
to  leprosy,  education,  a  school  of  mines,  a  minis-  raad  oi  57  members,  and  the  executive  in  a  Presi- 
trv  of  agriculture,  and  a  new  census  in  1891.  dent  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  burghers  for  five 
The  intention  of  the  new  ministrv  was  to  have  a  years.  Judge  Reitz,  who  was  elected  on  the 
purelj  South  African  policy,  and  in  regard  to  ex-  death  of  Sir  John  Henry  Brand,  was  sworn  mto 
penditure  to  proceed  with  caution.  Mr.  Rhodes  oflBce  on  Jan.  11,  1889.  The  land,  consisting  of 
IS  a  young  man  who,  b^  effecting  the  consolida-  undulating  plains,  is  well  adapted  to  grazing, 
tion  of  the  diamond  mmes  of  Kimberley  into  a  Only  2*6  per  cent^  of  the  white  population  is 
trust  company  with  the  object  of  keeping  up  illiterate.  The  chief  commercial  prodlict  is  wool, 
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in  addition  to  which  sheep.,  horses,  and  cattle,  sufficiency  of  the  promised  concessions,  tore 
hides,  diamonds,  and  ostrich  feathers  are  export-  down  the  flag  of  the  Republic  and  hoisted  the 
ed.  The  total  value  of  imports  is  estimated  at  British  flag  in  its  place.  Three  men,  named 
£1.000,000,  and  exports  at  twice  that  amount.  Rudd,  Rogallv,  and  Keid,  were  arrested  as  the 
The  revenue  for  1889-'90  was  £272,323,  and  the  ringleaders,  and  were  tried  at  Pretoria  in  July, 
expenditure  $205,090.  The  surplus  for  that  and  when  they  were  acquitted  by  a  jury  anxious  to 
the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  £132,785,  has  avoid  international  complications.  An  editor 
been  applied  to  education  and  to  building  roads  named  Rodway  who  had  been  indicted  for  treas- 
and  bridges.  The  President  has  proposed  an  onable  designs  against  the  Government  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  empowering  the  Republic  was  discharged  from  custody  through 
Executive  to  suspend  the  operation  of  laws  passed  the  interposition  of  the  British  representative, 
by  a  small  majority.  Commercial  treaties  have  The  miners  at  Johannesburg  were  appeased  by 
recently  been  negotiated  with  Italy,  Holland,  and  the  promise  of  the  early  construction  of  a  rail- 
other  countries.  The  republic  will  soon  have  roaa  from  Pretoria  to  their  place.  To  avoid  oo- 
railroad  connections  with  the  Cape  system  and  casions  of  friction  and  strife  that  could  lead  to 
with  Natal,  which  has  not  yet  entered  the  South  the  loss  of  Transvaal  independence.  President 
African  customs  union,  and  eventually  will  pos-  KrQger  framed  a  bill  to  give  the  strangers  pai*- 
sess  an  alternative  communication  with  the  sea  ticipation  in  the  government  of  the  country  by 
over  the  projected  railroads  of  the  Transvaal.  the  creation  of  a  separate  Volksraad,  to  be  elected 

South  African  Republie. — The  state  for-  by  them,  the  measures  of  which  will  be  subject 
merly  called  the  Transvaal  Republic  has  an  area  to  the  veto  of  the  regular  Volksniad  elect«a  by 
of  121.854  square  miles,  and  the  white  population  the  Boers.  He  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
in  1889  was  estimated  at  110,000.  of  whom  62,000  adopt,  much  against  their  inclination,  this  change 
were  of  the  original  Dutch  stock.  There  are  in  the  Constitution.  The  President  of  the  Repub- 
said  to  be  500,000  natives.  The  gold-diggers  lie  and  the  Commandant-General  of  the  forces 
numbereil  about  20,000,  and  the  triers  10,000.  will  be  elected,  as  before,  by  the  native  burghers, 
Johannesburg,  the  center  of  the  Witwatersrand  and  the  other  members  of  the  executive  are 
mining  district,  had  a  steady  population  of  80,-  chosen  by  the  Upper  Chamber.  The  new  Cham- 
000  and  a  transient  population  three  times  as  ber  has  power  to  legislate  for  the  local  interests 
great.  The  financial  accounts  for  1888  showed  a  of  the  country  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
revenueof  £884,440  and  £770,492  of  expenditures.  Chamber.  A  residence  of  five  years  entitles  a 
On  Dec.  81, 18^,  there  was  an  unexpended  bal-  foreif^ner,  on  the  fulfillment  of  certain  easy 
ance  of  £276,006.  For  1889  the  revenue  was  es-  conditions^  to  full  citizenship,  except  that  he 
timated  at  £1,382,661,  and  expenditure  at  £1,030,-  is  not  eligible  to  the  Upper  Chamber  unless  he 
890.  The  soil  is  divided  into  about 20.000  farms,  has  served  for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  the 
of  which  one  fifth  are  the  property  of  the  state,  other.  The  Government  has  decided  to  proceed 
which  owns  the  principal  mining  lands  in  the  rapidly  in  its  plans  of  railroad  construction.  A 
Barberton  district.  The  extent  of  the  gold  fields  road  from  Pretoria  to  meet  the  Portuguese  line 
proclaimed  up  to  the  close  of  1889  was  1.500,000  from  Delagoa  Bay,  and  to  meet  the  railroad 
acres.  The  gold  exported  in  1889  amounted  to  crossing  the  Orange  Free  State  from  Cape  Colo- 
£876,980.  There  were  then  more  than  371  com-  ny  to  the  Vaal  river,  with  branches  to  tne  min- 
panies,  including  those  working  in  Swaziland,  ing  districts,  and  to  join  the  road  connecting  the 
with  2,151  stamps  in  operation,  the  total  nominal  Orange  Republic's  system  with  Natal  and  the 
capital  amounting  to  £21,473,000.  The  Selati  coast,  are  the  main  features  of  the  scheme, 
fields  in  the  Zoutpansburg  district  are  said  to  be  The  Swaziland  Settlement.— The  death  of 
richer  even  than  tnose  of  the  Witwatersrand,  and  the  Swazi  king,  Umbandine,  made  the  matter 
a  railroad  to  that  point  is  to  be  contrncted.  of  the  settlement  of  the  control  of  the  country 
Wool  growing  and  cattle  raising  are  the  princi-  more  urgent.  The  convention  of  1884  between 
pal  occupations  of  the  old  settlers.  Agriculture  the  Transvaal  and  British  governments  guaran- 
is  not  much  pursued  except  by  the  natives,  al-  teed  the  independence  of  the  Swazi  nation.  The 
though  wheat,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  concessions  obtained  from  the  late  king  by  Brit- 
can  1^  grown.  Wine  and  brandy  are  produced  in  ish  gold  miners  and  Boer  fanners  rendered  neces- 
considerable  quantities.  Since  the  opening  of  the  sary  a  new  arrangement  for  the  control  of  the 
gold  mines  the  Boers  have  found  transportation  white  settlers.  Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  who  was 
with  ox  teams  a  very  profitable  employment.  sent  to  studv  the  question  on  the  spot  in  con- 

The  British  and  Australian  miners  who  form  junction  with  commissioners  of  the  Transvaal 
the  bulk  of  the  immigration  that  has  built  up  Government,  was  believed  to  have  taken  with 
Johannesburg  and  other  mining  stations,  who  at  him  instructions  for  abandoning  the  joint  pro- 
first  were  content  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Transvaal  tectorate  possessed  bv  Great  Britain  and  permit- 
Government  in  return  for  an  efficient  police  serv-  ting  the  Transvaal  Boers  to  annex  the  country, 
ice  and  protection  from  the  natives,  soon  de-  thus  securing  the  possibility  of  access  to  the  sea 
manded  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  Govern-  that  was  denied  them  in  Zululand.  The  British 
ment,  growing  bolder  as  they  increased  in  num-  authorities  could  not  see  their  way  to  acquiring 
bers,  until  the  Boer  statesmen  began  to  fear  vio-  the  territorv  themselves,  since  it  can  not  oe  en- 
lent  manifestations  and  collisions  that  wculd  tered  from  feritish  territory  without  pas.«ing  over 
lead  inevitably  to  the  annexation  of  their  country  foreign  soil.  The  report  of  4he  British  com- 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  subversion  of  their  na-  missioner  was  in  favor  of  handing  over  the  en- 
tional  institutions.  When  President  KrOger  vis-  tire  control  of  the  whites  to  the  feer  Republic 
ited  Johannesburg  to  discuss  the  situation  in  The  proposed  settlement  was  stronglv  condemned 
March,  1890,  he  was  prevented  from  speaking  by  by  tne  imperialists  in  England,  who  protested 
a  turbulent  mob  who,  reproaching  him  for  the  in-  with  such  energy  that  the  preliminary  arrange- 
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roent  with  President  KrQger  was  modified.    In  claims  of  the  Republic  to  Swaziland  as  soon  as 
the  final  settlement  the  independence  of  the  the  native  government  should  be  firmly  estab- 
Swazis  was  reaffirmed  in  regard  to  all  affairs  in  lished  and  questions  of  property  rights  settled, 
which  natives  only  are  concerned,  which  will  re-  The  Portuguese  Government  protested  against 
main  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  the  convention  as  incompatible  with  prior  treaty 
Swazi  Government.     Over   the  white   settlers  arrangements  between  itself  and  the  South  Af- 
there  shall  be  a  joint  administration.    A  court  rican  Republic.    The  people  of  Natal  objected 
of  justice   will  be  established  to  decide  cases,  to  the  employment  of  the  Swaziland  question  as 
criminal  and  civil,  in  which  whites  are  concerned  a  lever  to  force  the  Transvaal  into  the  customs 
according  to  the  Roman  Dutch  law,  and  to  in-  union  to  the  detriment  of  their  trade.    At  pres- 
quire  into  the  validity  of  concessions  concerning  ent  goods  entering  the  Transvaal  pay  6  per  cent. 
which  there  are  disputes.    All  lawfully  acquired  duty  to  Natal  and  5  per  cent,  to  the  Republic; 
rights  will  be  recognized  by  the  Joint  Govern-  whereas  under  the  customs  union  convention  the 
ment  Committee  and  by  the  Court  of  Justice,  duties  payable  on  goods  imported  through  Cape 
The  Government  of  the  south  African  Republic  Colony,  now  25  per  cent,  altogether,  will  be  low- 
undertakes  not  to  interfere  to  the  north  or  north-  ered  to  15  per  cent,  while  those  borne  by  goods 
west  of  the  Republic,  and  to  support  by  its  in-  entering  by  way  of  Natal  or  Delagoa  Bay  must 
fluence  the  establishment  of  oraer  and  govern-  be  raisS  to  the  same  figure, 
ment  by  the   British  South  Africa  Company.  Zulaland. — A  British  protectorate  was  pro- 
The  British  Government  recognizes  the  right  claimed  in  May,  1887,  over  the  territory  that 
acquired  by  the  South  African  Republic  by  con-  was  restored  to  Cetewayo  in  1883,  with  the  ex- 
cession  of  the  King  of  Swaziland  to  construct  a  ception  of  about  one  third  forming  the  New  Re- 
railroad  through  Swaziland  toward  the  sea,  to  public.   The  country  is  administered  by  a  resident 
continue  it  to  the  sea  at  Kosi  Bay,  and  to  obtain  commissioner,  at  present  M.  Osbom,  under  the 
at  that  point  a  piece  of  land  ten  miles  in  radius,  Supervision  of  the  Governor  of  Natal.    It  in- 
special  provision  being  made  to  prevent  the  ter-  eludes  the  territory  that  was  formerly  called  the 
minus  at  Kosi  Bay  from  falling  under  the  sov-  Zulu  Reserve,  and  has  a  total  area  of  8,900  square 
ereignty  or  control  of  a  foreign  power.  Provision  miles,  with  a^ut  50,000  inhabitants.    The  na- 
is  made  for  the  entrance  of  the  South  African  tives  pay  a  hut  tax  of  148.  per  annum.    They 
Republic   into  the  customs  union    convention  raise  cattle  and  Indian  com  for  export.    The 
with  the  Cape,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Bechu-  revenue  in  1888  was  £82,874,  and  the  expenditure 
analand,  failing  which  the  agreement  as  to  Kosi  £84,005.    The  chief,  Dinizulu,  son  of  Uetewavo, 
Bay  becomes  void.     The  joint  government  of  and  the  latter's  brothers,  Tshingana  and  Unda- 
Swaziland  is  to  continue  for  three  jrears,  and  buko,  who  were  convicted  of  treason  in  April, 
then  by  tacit  consent,  ^subject  to  termination  on  1889,  for  attempting  to  disturb  the  British  ar- 
six  months*  notice ;  but  if  the  South  African  rangements  in  Znluland,  were  deported  to  St. 
Republic  enters  the  customs  union  the  arranp:e-  Helena  in  February,  1890. 
ment  is  for  an  unlimited  time.    The  convention  Bechnanaland. — Including  the  Crown  colo- 
was  signed  on  Aug.  2, 1890.    Swaziland  has  an  ny,  45,000  souare  miles  in  extent,  with  a  popula- 
area  of  8,000  square  miles,  and  is  surrounded  tlon  of  44,135  souls  in  1885,  the  protectorate  of 
on  three  sides  by  the  South  African  Republic.  Bechnanaland  has  a  total  area  of  162,000  square 
Between  it  and  the  sea  is  Portupiese  territory  miles.   The  Crown  colony  extends  along  tho  west- 
and  the  territories  of  two  chiefs  m  the  Momba  em  frontier  of  the  South  African  Republic  from 
range,  over  which  the  Portuguese  Government  the  northern  limit  of  Cape  Colony  as  far  as 
has  claimed  suzerainty,  and  neyond  them  the  Molopo  river,  while  the  protectorate  extends  be- 
coast  district  of  independent  Tongaland.    It  has  vond  the  river  westwanl  as  far  as  22^  of  east 
a  population  of  63,000.    Of  this  number  9,000  longitude,  and  northward  to  20°  of  south  lati- 
are  fighting  men.    The  people  are  a  happy,  in-  tude.    The  country  produces  Indian  com  and 
dolent  race  of  savages.    The  country  is  a  health-  cattle,  and  tobacco  has  been  planted  recently. 
ful  elevated  region,  reputed  to  be  remarkably  The  revenue  obtained  from  a  hut  tax  of  10s,  and 
rich  in  minerals  and  in  agricultural  capabilities.  10&  on  each  wife  of  a  native  was  £15,750  in 
White  people,  most  of  them  burghers  of  the  18S8-*89,  which  was  increased  by  a  parliament- 
South  African  Republic,  but  acting  usuallv  in  ary  grant  to  £89.017,  while  the  expenditure  was 
the  interest  of  Bntish  speculators,  obtained,  or  £61,668.    The  administrator  is  Sir  Sidney  G.  A. 
pretend  to  have  obtained,  from  the  late  king  con-  Shippard.    There  is  a  force  of  500  border  police, 
cessions  not  merely  of  all  the  mineral  rights  and  of  wnom  400  patrol  the  protectorate, 
the  best  grazing  lands  in  the  country,  but  mo-  Matabeleland. — ^The  Afatabeles  are  the  peo- 
nopolies  of  transport  and  of  taxation  and  licenses  pie  who,  under  Moselicatse,  were  defeated  by 
for  trading.    During  the  negotiations  between  Chaka,  the  Zulu  king,  then  conquered  the  Trans- 
the  British  and  Transvaal  govemments  Bunu,  vaal  territory,  and  when  they  were  driven  thence 
the  infant  son  of  Umbandine,  was  installed  as  by  the  Boers,  about  1840,  settled  in  the  region 
king,  with  his  mother  as  regent.    Government  north  of  the  Limpopo.    They  are  ruled  by  Mo- 
was  administered  by  a  temporary  triumvirate,  selicatse^s  son  Lobengula,  an  able  tyrant,  wfio  has 
consisting  of  the  queen  and  representatives  of  the  conauered  Mashonaland  and  laid  under  tribute 
two  powers.  Col.  Af  artin  acting  for  Great  Britain  all  tne  Makalakas  and  other  tribes  south  of  the 
and  Judge  Esselen  for  the  Transvaal.    The  con-  Zambesi,  and  some  beyond.   His  territory  extends 
vention  was  spoken  of  by  President  KrfXger  in  from  Khama's  country,  called  the  British  Bech- 
the  Volksraad  as  a  temporary  arrangement  that  uanaland  Protectorate,  on  the  west  to  the  Portu- 
would  give  place  later  to  the  annexation  of  Swa-  guese  coast  district  of  Sofala  on  the  east.    The 
ziland  to  tne  South    African  Republic     The  country  of  the  Mashonas  lies  between  the  Portu- 
Raad,  in  ratifying  the  instrument,  reserved  the  guese  boundary  and  Lobengula's  own  country. 
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The  Portn^iese  have  claimed  it  by  virtue  of  in  the  stream  beds  by  women  and  exported  in 
treaties  with  the  Mashonas,  and  have  recently  quills.  Lobengula^s  envoys  who  went  to  Eng- 
effected  a  settlement.  The  British  denied  their  land  in  1889  rt?ported  ^reat  things  oonceru- 
rights,  and  in  the  Anglo-Portuguese  settlement  ing  the  power  and  multitude  of  the  English, 
of  1890  this  region,  which  is  the  El  Dorado  of  Since  their  return  no  gifts  from  the  whites  are 
South- African  gold  seekers,  and  all  the  region  kept,  and  the  king  observes  an  attitude  of  diplo- 
ever  raided  by  Lobeneula's  impis,  with  a  vast  raatic  caution  and  reserve  that  portends  a  contest 
area  beyond  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Congo  before  mining  operations  can  be  carried  on,  into 
Free  State,  were  acknowledged  to  be  British,  which  the  imperial  forces  may  be  drawn  as  a  con- 
This  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  sequence  of  the  first  affray  between  the  police 
whose  Chartered  Company  of  South  Africa,  of  and  Lobengula's  restless  warriors.  Boers  who 
which  the  Duke  of  Fife  is  president,  was  author  planned  to  forestall  the  English  and  obtained 
ized  in  1889  to  organize  an  administration  for  the  concessions  in  Matebeland  were  checked  by  the 
whole  territory  north  of  22"  of  south  latitude  and  Transvaal  Government.  The  South  Africa  Corn- 
east  of  20'' of  east  longitude,  including  the  Bechu-  pany^s  pioneer  expedition  of  500  men  advanced 
analand  Protectorate,  Matabeleland,  Mashona*.  into*  Mashonaland  along  the  Limpopo  toward 
land,  and  the  indefinite  area  north  of  the  Zambesi,  the  end  of  June.  They  built  a  permanent  road 
The  commercial  company,  to  which  despotic  pow-  as  they  advanced  and  a  chain  of  'forts  about  75 
ers  of  go  veriynent  and  the  monopoly  of  all  prcxluc-  miles  apart,  in  which  garrisons  were  left.  The 
tive  resources  have  been  conceded  by  the  British  party  took  every  precaution  against  attack,  post- 
.  Government  has  acouired  no  rights  in  its  future  ing  their  Maxim  guns  in  position  for  action  at 
empire  of  British  Zambesia  except  what  were  every  encampment.  They  established  their  north- 
conveyed  in  a  document  to  which  Lobengula  set  emmost  post  at  Mount  Hampden,  where  the 
his  seal.  He  denies  that  he  granted  a  monopoly  placer  digging^s  are  worked  by  the  natives.  The 
of  lands  or  mines,  for  the  queen's  letter  warned  Mashonas  received  them  with  joy  as  their  deliver- 
him  not  to  give  all  his  oxen  to  a  single  person,  ers  from  the  bloody  incursions  of  the  Matabeles, 
as  then  he  would  have  none  for  other  hungry  men  who  were  restrained  by  their  politic  ruler  from  at- 
who  come  afterward.  Since  President  Joubert  tacking  the  expedition.  A.  R«  Colquhoun,  ad- 
wrote  him  that  the  English  are  like  monkeys,  ministrator  of  tne  territory,  has  laid  down  strin- 
grasping  things  and  never  letting  go  until  they  gent  regulations  for  the  control  of  the  company's 
are  whipped,  he  has  been  less  stem  in  reprov-  employes,  and  the  white  miners  who  began  to 
ing  his  young  impis  who  have  not  yet  washed  their  flock  in  frojn  the  Transvaal  immediately,  for  in 
assegais  in  blooa  and  are  eager  to  attack  the  no  other  part  of  South  Africa  can  gold  be  washed 
whites  since  no  other  people  are  left  to  conquer,  from  the  gravel  in  paying  quantities. 
The  1,000  rifles  that  the  Chartered  Company  The  Delaaroa  BailwaT  Digpate.— The  Dela- 
promised  he  has  refused  to  accept,  and  the  gold  goa  Railroad,  built  by  Col.  Edwai'd  McMurdo, 
that  they  have  paid,  £100  a  month,  he  has  stored,  having  been  forfeited  because  it  was  not  corn- 
ready  to  be  returned  at  any  moment.  The  Mata-  pletea  to  the  point  declared  to  be  the  frontier 
beles,  who  have  an  abundance  of  rifles,  are  fair  within  the  prescribed  time,  and  the  Portuguese 
marksmen,  and  in  a  charge  their  spears  are  ter-  company  that  held  the  charter  having  dissolved, 
rible ;  18,000  impis  that  the  king  gathered  for  the  English  Government,  in  behalf  of  the  British 
a  war  dance  when  the  company's  agent  came  to  construction  company  that  provided  the  capital, 
close  the  arrangement-  are  said  to  oe  less  than  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  be- 
half of  his  fighting  force.  The  Matabele  tribe  half  of  the  widow  and  heirs  of  Col.  McMurdo,rais- 
is  supposed  to  number  200,000  persons.  The  area  ed  a  claim  for  damages.  On  Sept.  10, 1889,  Lord 
of  Matebeland  and  its  dependencies  is  100,000  Salisbury,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  British  minister  at 
square  miles ;  that  of  the  whole  of  the  part  of  Lisbon,  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  confiscate 
British  Zambesia  lying  south  of  the  Zambesi  is  ing  the  works  and  canceling  the  concession  the 
250,000  square  miles.  The  country  is  exceeding-  Portuguese  Government  had  acted  wrongfully, 
ly  fertile  in  parts,  but  very  hot  during  the  winter  and  offered  to  submit  the  amount  of  compensation 
solstice,  and  infected  with  fever.  Rain  falls  only  to  be  paid  to  the  English  company  to  arbitration 
from  November  till  the  middle  of  January.  The  if  the  Portuguese  Government  admitted  its  lia- 
soil  supplies  the  natives  with  plenty  of  Caffre  com  bility.  The  United  States  Govern ment  seconded 
and  pasturage  for  their  cattle.  The  misssionaries,  his  contention,  and  in  July.  1890,  the  three  gov- 
who  nave  never  made  a  single  convert,  raise  wheat,  emments  asked  the  Swiss  Federation  to  appoint 
potatws,  oranges,  and  other  products.  The  Mat-  three  jurist  to  assess  the  damages, 
abeles  have  no  arts  or  industries,  and  never  work.  Damaraland. — The  German  colonial  estab- 
Even  their  assegais  they  get  from  Mashonaland.  lishments  in  Southwest  Africa  have  proved  un- 
A  single  man  own^  sometimes  4,000  cattle,  and  profitable  as  a  commercial  undertaking.  The 
as  many  sheep  and  goats.  All  labor  is  performed  port  of  Angra  Pe<iuefla  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
by  slaves,  and  among  them  it  is  the  women  who  ritory  was  seized  in  1884,  and  ultimately  Ger- 
toil.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  1890,  when  pio-  man  authority  was  proclaimed  from  the  Cumene 
neers  of  the  Chartered  Company  were  about  to  river  in  17°  of  south  latitude  north  of  Cape  Frio, 
enter  Mashonaland  from  the  south,  all  the  whites  to  the  Orange  river  in  27^  of  south  latitude,  and 
at  Gubulawayo,  Lobengula's  capitol,  fled  in  ter-  was  extended  inland  to  20°  of  east  longitude, 
ror.  Why  did  the  company's  people  steal  in  like  The  Cape  Colonists,  though  they  were  powerless 
thieves,  he  asked,  if  their  claim  was  true  that  he  to  prevent  the  English  Cabinet  from  acceiling  to 
had  given  them  the  whole  country!  The  wealth  the  establishment  of  a  German  protectorate, 
of  Mashonaland  in  the  precious  metal  is  known  have  been  able  by  inciting  the  hostility  of  the 
by  tradition  and  by  the  quantities  of  alluvial  natives  against  the  Germans  to  render  produc- 
gbld  washed  out  in  wooden  oasins  from  the  earth  tive  enterprise  impossible  and  the  effective  pos- 
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session  of  the  conntrj  difficult.    The  mining  Ngamiland,  virtually  relinquished  the  prospect 

concession  of  the  Herero  chief  to  Robert  Lewis  of  ever  being  able  to  contend  with  England  for 

was  the  principal  basis  of  their  plots,  and  his  the  supremacy  in  South  Africa,  obtaining  tis  the 

claims  were  kept  alive  for  the  purpose  of  secur-  pricetnecessionof  the  island  of  Heligoland,  which 

ing  more  favorable  terms  in  future  negotiations  is  held  by  the  German  nation  to  he  of  greater 

with  the  German  Government.    A  mixed  Ger-  value  than  any  colonial  expansion  in  South  Af- 

man  and  English  commission  in  1885  affirmed  rica.    By  the  agreement  that  was  signed  at  Ber- 

his  right  to  certain  mines.    When  he  was  taking  lin  on  July  1, 1890,  the  Orange  river  and  the  20th 

his  machinery  to  the  ground,  Capt.  von  Fran-  meridian  remain  the  south  and  east  boundaries 

g[>is  and    Deputy-Commissioner    Nels   stopped  of  the  German  sphere  of  influence.    At  latitude 
im  at  Tsaubis,  and  informed  him  that  he  must  22"  the  line  runs  eastward  to  the  21st  meridian, 
apply  for  a  formal  permission  before  be^nning  which  forms  the  eastern  boundarv  northward  as 
operations.    This  he  refused  to  do,  having  the  far  as  the  18th  parallel,  which  it  then  follows 
year  before  defied  the  imperial  commissioner  eastward  to  the  river  Chobe,  descendine^  that 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  German  pro-  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Zambesi,  wnere  it 
tectorate.    Returning  to  Walfish  Bay,  he  com-  terminates.     Germany  is  to  have  free  access 
plained  to  the  Cape  authorities,  and  in  1890  from  her  protectorate  to  the  Zambesi  by  a  strip 
went  to  England  to  lay  his  protest  before  the  of  territorv  nowhere  less  than  20  miles  wide,  ex- 
British  Government.    Lewis  claims,  by  virtue  of  tending  along  the  Portuguese  frontier.    This  is 
the  grant  of  Eamaherero,  the  exclusive  right  to  supposed  to  be  merely  a  formal  concession,  be- 
dig  minerals  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  cause  the  narrow  strip,  traversing  an  almost  im- 
Damaraland.     The  German   accjuisitions  were  passable  country  where  the  head  streams  of  the 
found  to  be  almost  valueless,  aside  from  their  Chobe  take  their  rise  in  marshes,  is  of  no  value 
mineral  resources,  except  as  a  means  of  access  to  as  a  trade  route.    A  dispute  regaining  the  south- 
past4)ral  regions  beyond  and  to  the  trade  of  the  em  boundary  of  the  British  territory  of  Wal- 
mterior,  and  in  the  Anglo-German  settlement  of  fish  Bay  was  left  to  be  arbitrated  in  case  the  two 
1890  the  German  Gk>vemment  endeavored  to  governments  fail  to  come  to  an  understanding 
acquire  a  pastoral  country  and  a  trade  route  to  within  two  years,  the  disputed  territory  being  in 
the  Zambesi.  the  mean  time  considered  neutral.  The  Germans, 
N^amlland. — ^The  main  object  of  the  procia-  in  drawing  the  line  from  the  village  of  Schep- 
mation  of  British  sovereignty  in  Bechuanaland  pemansdorp  to  the  Swartkop  river,  had  included 
and  a  British  sphere  of  influence  up  to  22"  of  in  their  territory  a  plateau  tnat  the  Cape  officials 
south  latitude  was  to  separate  the  Germans  from  claimed  on  the  jpx>und  that  it  was  us^  as  graz- 
the  Transvaal  by  a  barrier  of  British  territory,  in^-ground  dunng  a  part  of  the  year  by  natives 
It  was  supposed  also  that  they  were  excluded  living  under  their  jurisdiction, 
from  anj  extension  iiito  the  interior  beyond  the  Ngamiland,  since  it  was  discovered  by  David 
Kalihan    Desert,  since   Portugal  claimed   the  Livingstone,  in  1849,  has  never  engaged  the  at- 
regions  north  of  latitude  22".    JBv  an  agreement  tention  of  Europeans  until  it  became  an  object 
with  Portugal  and  treaties  with  native  chiefs  of  contention  between  the  English  and  German 
the  German  (Government,  nevertheless,  acquired  governments.    The  term  is  applied  to  the  terri- 
territorial  rights  over  the  rich  country  that  has  tory  lying  north  of  the  22d  parallel  and  east  of 
lAke  Ngami  in  its  center.     With  the  Portu-  the  21st  meridian,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
guese  Government  a  treaty  was  signed  on  Dec.  a  line  intersecting  the  22d  parallel  and  passing 
30, 1886,  permitting  the  expansion  of  the  Ger-  through  Letterboom,  on  the  Botletli,  to    the 
man  possessions  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Zam-  confluence  of  the  Chobe  and  the  Zambesi,  and 
besL    In  the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  in  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  that  point 
1890  the  German  Government  put  forward  the  through  Andara  to  the  21st  meridian.     This 
claims  it  had  acquired  over  this  desirable  region,  country,  having  an  area  of  about  75,000  square 
The  English  at  the  same  time  advanced  count-  miles,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
er-cUims,  and  in  the  final  settlement,  in  which  southern  Africa.    In  the  center  is  Lake  Ngami, 
various  conflicting  rights  and  aims  of  both  gov-  through  which  passes  the  navigable  Okavango, 
emments  in  Africa  were  balanced  against  each  or  Tonke  river,  known  as  the  Botletli,  or  Zuga, 
other,  a  compromise  was  struck  that  gave  Nga-  after  it  issues  from  the  lake.    South  of  the  lake 
miland  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Germany  a  strip  is  a  well-watered,  hilly,  forest  region,  said  to 
running  to  the  upper  Zambesi.    Besides  claim-  contain  valuable  minerals,  and  known  to  have  a 
ing  Ngamiland,    the    Germans   disputed    the  remarkably  pleasant  and  healthful  climate.   Ira- 
boandary  of  the  British  protectorate,  which  was  mediately  north  of  the  lake  is  a  swampy  district 
asserted  in  the  proclamation  of  1885  to  be  20"  full  of  large  game  and  elephants,  where  one  of 
of  east  longitude,  affirming  that  the  countries  the  most  valuable  fibrous  plants,  the  bauze  grass, 
over  which  they  exercisea  a  protectorate  ex-  resembling  silk  in  fineness,  grows  wild  in  pro- 
tended to  24'  of  east  longitude.     They  also  fusion.    &yond  are  vast  prairies,  on  which  the 
pressed  for  the  abandonment  to  them  of  Walfish  finest  cattle  in  South  Airica  are  reported  to 
Bay,  the  only  good  harbor  along  the  German  roam  in  herds.    Ngamiland  is  inhabited  by  the 
coast,  to  which  the  Cape  Colonists  clung  tena-  western  branch  of  the  Bamangwatos,  a  peace- 
ciously,  being  resolved  to  make  every  effort  to  able  and  industrious  people,  who  travel  as  far 
drive  the  Germans  from  the  southwest  coast  and  as  Johannesburg  in  search  of  work.    One  of  the 
to  gain  the  whole  region  south  of  the  Zambesi  most  powerful  chiefs  is  Moremi,  who  has  for  his 
for  the  South  African  confederation  that  they  adviser  a  missionarjr  trader  named  Strombone, 
hope  to  form  under  the  hegemony  of  Cape  Col-  a  Swede,  who  was  induced  after  the  Germans 
ony  and  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.    The  began  to  acquire  territorial  rights  from  neigh- 
Gennaa  Government,  by  the  abandonment  of  boring  chiefs  to  obtain  from  Horemi  a  concession 
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of  all  the  mining  rights  in  the  country  and  oer-  supposed  elements ;  the  nature  of  solution,  in 
tain  limited  grazing  and  timber  rights.  A  com-  which  new  methods  are  found  for  the  determi- 
piuiy  was  formed  at  Cape  Town  to  take  over  nation  of  molecular  weights;  and  in  thermo- 
this  concession,  which  was  granted  in  August,  chemical  questions.  In  organic  chemistry,  the 
1880,  and  announced  to  the  public  in  January,  disooYeries  that  have  been  made  in  the  produc- 
1890.  The  regions  of  the  upper  Zambesi  lying  tion  of  valuable  colors,  aromatic  substances  and 
north  of  Ngamiland  were  aclcnowledged  in  the  drugs  from  coal-tar  products,  and  successful  ex- 
Anglo-Portuguese  agreement  to  belong,  on  the  periments  in  synthesis  invite  to  further  research. 
Hinterland  orinciple,  to  Portuguese  West  Africa.  Hanj  amorphous  substances  still  need  to  be 
CHEMISTBT.  ChemiealTheorir. — One  of  studied  and  analyzed,  and  new  methods  are 
the  most  important  recent  papers  in  the  depart-  wanted  for  recognizing  the  individualitjr  of  such 
ment  of  chemical  theory  was  the  address  of  Vic-  substances.  The  farmer  has  been  occupied  from 
tor  Meyer  at  the  meetine  of  the  Association  of  time  immemorial  in  preparing  starch  from  car- 
German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  for  1889.  on  bonic  dioxide  and  water,  and  chemistry  is  not 
*'  The  Chemical  Problems  of  To-day."  After  likely  to  offer  any  improvement  on  his  process, 
reviewing  what  had  been  accomplishea  in  chem-  ^  But  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  chembtry 
istry  up  to  the  present  time,  the  author  ad-  will  teach  us  to  make  the  fiber  of  wood  a  source 
mitted  that  the  science  has  not  yet  reached  of  human  food  ** ;  and  '*  the  incresse  of  albumen 
mathematical  completeness,  and  proceeded  to  in  plants,  according  to  a  plan,  together  with  the 
point  out  the  questions  now  in  sight  of  which  production  of  starch  out  of  cellulose — this  would 
further  investigation  is  needed.  Most  promi-  tn  reality  signify  the  abolition  of  the  bread  quea- 
nent  of  these  stand  two  fundamental  problems  tion." 

that  must  be  solved  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  F.  W.  Clarke  to 

mathematico-physical  treatment  of  chemical  phe-  estimate  the  relative  abundance  of  the  chemical 

nomena  in  eeneraL    They  are,  What  is  chemical  elements  on  the  earth,  including  the  air  and  the 

affinity!    What  is  valency!     The  doctrine  of  ocean.     For  the  data  of  his  calculations,  the 

structure,  developed  by  a  number  of  chemists  author  has  taken  the  analyses  of  the  ocean  de- 

from  Hoffmann  to  Kexul^,  has  been  further  ad-  scribed  by  Dittmar  in  the  *'  Beports  of  the  Chal- 

vanced  by  the  stereometric  researches  of  Van't  lenger  Expedition  "  and  the  mean  of  880  analyses 

Hoff,  who  has  been  able  to  map  out  with  great  of  rocks  made  by  geologists  in  the  United  States 

probabUity  the  arrangement  in  space  of  the  atoms  and  Europe,    lliese  analyses  give  fair  bases  for 

of  the  molecule.    The  linking  together  of  atoms  the  computation  of  the  relative  proportions  of 

is  found  by  other  researches  to  ro  dependent  on  nine  of  the  chief  rock-forming  elements.    The 

electrical  conditions,  or  to  be  determined  by  the  proportions  of  the  others  are  less  easily  coroput- 

presence  of  two  opposite  electric  poles  which  rest  able,  but  special  examinations  of  the  analyses 

at  the  ends  of  a  very  short  line.    Such  a  system  make  fair  estimates  possible,  till  the  number  of 

is  called  a  dipole,  and  the  attachment  of  two  val-  calculable  elements  is  carried  up  to  nineteen ; 

encies  to  each  other  consists  in  the  attraction  of  while  the  fifty  left  unaccounted  for  can  hardly 

their  opposed  poles.    Other  facts  relative  to  the  aggregate  altogether  more  than  1  per  cent,  of 

positions,  dimensions,  and  rotations  of  the  val-  the  whole.    From  the  table  embodying  the  re- 

encies  furnish  a  hypothesis  which  opens  the  way  suits  of  the  calculations,  the  nine  elements  first 

to  an  understanding  of  the  most  important  prop-  mentioned  appear  to  constitute  98  per  cent,  of 

erties  of  that  attribute.    The  doctrine  of  sud-  all  known  terrestrial  matter.    They  are:  Oxygen, 

stitution  has  likewise  experienced  a  peculiar  en-  49*98  per  cent. ;  silicon,  25*80  per  cent. ;  alumi- 

lar^ment    Dumas  first  showed  that  the  prop-  num,  7*26  per  cent ;  iron,  6*08  per  cent ;  calcium, 

erties  of  organic  compounds  are  generally  little  8*51  per  cent ;  magnesium,  2*60  per  cent ;  so* 

changed  when  the  hydrogen  of  tne  same  is  re-  dium,  2*28  per  cent ;  potassium,  2*23  per  cent ; 

placed  by  univalent  elements  or  groups.    Later  and  hydrogen,  0*94  per  cent     The  rest  of  the 

experiments  have  shown  that  even  much  more  nineteen  elements  are,  in  the  order  of  their 

raaical  changes  in  the  composition  do  not  mate-  abundance,  titanium,  carbon,  chlorine,  bromine, 

rially  influence  the  properties  of  the  substance,  phosphorus,  manganese,  sulphur,  barium,  nitro- 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  discoveries  of  our  gen,  and  chromium. 

epoch  is  that  of  the  natural  system  of  the  chem-  Another  attempt  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the 

ical  elements,  or  the  principle  that  their  prop-  elements  has  been  made  by  Mt.  H.  M.  Vernon, 

erties  are  functions  of  their  atomic  weights,  with  Supposing  the  various  elements  to  have  been 

which  the  names  of  Newlands,  MendeleefF,  and  formed  during  the  process  of  the  cooling  of 

Lothar  Meyer  are  associated.    The  natural  sys-  matter  by  the  association,  first  of  atoms  of  the 

tem  has  imposed  on  us  a  problem  of  great  si^-  primordial  matter  among  themselves,  and  then 

niflcanoe  in  the  new  determination  of  the  atomic  of  the  resultant  molecules  with  other  primordial 

weights,  the  numerical  values  of  which  are  now  atoms,  kinds  of .  matter— or  elements — would  be 

of  increased  interest.    Numerous  other  problems  formed  more  or  less  stable  as  to  heat     At- 

are  presented  by  the  system.  We  do  not  vet  dis-  tempts  to  resolve  such  elements  into  their  com- 

cem  the  cause  of  the  inner  nexus  of  the  elements  ponents  have  so  far  failed  because  of  the  impoa- 

as  the  system  offers  it    The  less  studied  ele-  sibility  of  applying  a  sufficient  deeree  of  heat ; 

ments  need  to  be  brought  into  the  system.    New  but  the  fractionation  experiments  oi  Mr.  William 

elements  indicated  by  it  remain  to  be  discovered.  Crookes  and  his  "  meta-elements  "  indicate  that 

We  know  to-day  about  seventy  elements ;  Men-  these  efforts  are  in  the  rij^ht  direction.   We  look 

deleeff^s  table  has  places  for  exactly  one  hundred,  to  the  sun  to  learn  if  disintegration  of  some  of 

Other  problems  calling  for  continued  study  lie  in  the  elements  may  not  have  been  effected  there, 

the  field  of  dissociation  and  include  the  possi-  at  temperatures  higher  than  any  that  can  be  ob- 

bility  of  further  decomposing  any  of  our  present  tained  on  the  earth.    By  spectroscopic  analysis 
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about  hftlf  the  elements  known  to  us  have  been  lar  to  Its  own,  the  phenomena  of  heredity  and  of 
found  to  exist  with  more  or  less  probability  in  variation  in  living  things  are  traceable  to  the 
the  sun.  Comparing  these  with  the  elements  in  mechanical  conditions  described." 
MendeleefTs  periodic  table,  nearly  a|l  the  most  A  "  chemical  atom"  in  the  investigations  of 
positive  elements  appear  to  be  present,  while  as  Prof.  A.  GrUnwald  is  none  of  the  metaphysical 
the  elements  become  more  negative  fewer  of  atoms  hitherto  admitted.  In  his  theorv  it  is  a 
them  are  seen  there.  Hence  a  rule  is  supposed,  complex  of  many  movable  particles,  which  are 
that  as  we  pass  from  positive  to  negative  ele-  elastic,  but  so  mtimately  connected  that  no 
ments  their  stability  with  regard  to  heat  de-  chemical  process  we  know  of  is  capable  of  sever- 
creases  proportionately  as  their  n^pativity  in-  ing  their  union.  Not  even  the  parts  of  the  atom 
creases.  The  table  of  the  elements  found  in  the  are  conceived  as  immutable  any  more  than  the 
sun  contains  no  non-metallio  elements,  unless  we  atom  itself,  but  thev  are  regarded  as  capable 
except  hydrogen.  It  is  hence  inferred  that  those  within  finite  limits  of  undergoing  modifications 
bodies,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  much  less  stable  that  have  definite  relations  to  their  mutual  reao- 
with  regard  to  heat  than  the  metals ;  and  this  tions.  This  view  renders  it  intelligible  that  an 
is  borne  out  by  what  is  otherwise  known  of  their  atom  may  have  a  spectrum  consisting  of  numer- 
behavior  when  subjected  to  moderately  high  ous  rays  of  different  wave  lengths.  This  spec- 
temperatures,  when  they  all  appear  to  possess  trum  varies  according  to  fixed  laws,  when  the 
simpler  molecules  than  at  low  temperatures.  The  chemical  condition  of  the  substance  consisting 
behavior  of  the  gaseous  molecules  of  the  metals  of  such  atoms  and  its  relations  to  other  sul> 
that  have  been  thus  examined  is  different  from  stances  vary.  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable, 
this.  They  have  all,  so  far,  been  found  to  con-  that  the  particles  of  an  atom  are  identical  with 
tain  only  a  single  atom,  whatever  be  the  tem-  the  particles  of  the  ether,  or  with  condensation 
perature  to  which  they  are  subjected.    The  met-  forms  of  the  ether. 

als  thus  examined  are  sodium,  potassium,  zinc.  The  results  of  experimental  researches  by  Dr. 

cadmium,  and  mercury ;  and  all  of  these,  except  G-.  Gore  suggest  that  the  chief  physical  and 

mercury,  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  sun.  chemical  properties  of  substances  may  be  to  a 

In  the  case  of  the  other  metals  it  would  proba^  large  extent  represented  by  geometrical  curves, 

bly  be  found,  if  their  vapor  densities  were  taken,  It  appears  from  them  that  every  different  sub- 

tfaiat  the  molecules  of  the  more  positive  bodies  stance,  when  in  aqueous  solution,  gives,  by  vary- 

oontain  only  one  atom ;  but  that  as  they  begin  ing  the  degree  of  strength  of  its  solution  (or  by 

to  develop  negative  properties  their  molecules  varying  its  temperatureX  a  different  curve  A 

will  be  more  complex  at  lower  than  at  higher  electromotive  force ;  that  this  curve  is  charao- 

temperatures,  thus  indicating  that  at  higher  teristio  of  the  substance ;  that  under  these  con* 

temperatures  still,  such  as  that  of  the  sun,  they  ditions  substances  which  constitute  a  recognized 

would  probably  dissociate  into  still  more  simple  chemical  group  yield  a  series  of  curves  which 

bodies— or  bodies  more  stable  with  regiurd  to  heat,  usually  exnibit  a'  gradation  of  likeness  of  form ; 

**  An  Inquiry  into  the  Conditions  which  under^  that  the  demes  of  electromotive  force  of  such  a 

lie  Chemical  Eielalions"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  group  usually  vary  in  magnitude  inversely  as  the 

bj  Prof.  A.  A.  Dolbear,  at  the  American  Associa-  amounts  of  the  atomic  or  molecular  weights  of  the 

tion.    The  author  said  that  whenever  a  chemical  substances;  that  a  much  tpreater  increase  of  eleo- 

ehange  takes  place  there  is  an  exchange  of  ener-  tromotive  force  is  usualrf  caused  by  the  first 

gy,  and  the  amount  of  ener^  is  proportioned  to  amount  of  substance  adaed  to  the  water  than 

the  weight  of  the  substances  involved.   Heat  may  by  the  subsequent  amounts ;  that  the  chemical 

be  measured  by  foot-pounds,  but  heat  consists  union  of  two  substances  to  form  a  soluble  salt 

in  vibratory  atomic  and  molecular  motions,  and  is  attended  by  a  definite  decrease  of  electromo- 

henoe  the  temperature  of  an  atom  is  determined  tive  force  and  a  definite  change  of  form  of  curve ; 

by  the  amplitude  of  its  vibrations.  The  vibratory  that  the  substitution  of  one  halogen  acid  or 

motions  constituting  its  heat  determine  the  exist-  metallic  base  for  another  in  the  composition  of 

ence  of  chemism,  and  its  amount   **  If  we  adopt  a  soluble  electrolytic  salt,  is  accompanied  by  a 

the  vortex  theory  of  atoms,  which  is  that  atoms  definite  amount  of  change  of  that  force  and 

consist  of  vortex  rings  of  ether  in  ether,  it  is  of  the  form  of  its  curve ;  and  it  will  probably 

easy  to  see  what  the  internal  energy  or  vibratory  be  possible  to  trace,  by  means  of  these  changes, 

motion  is ;  for  if  such  an  atom  vibrates  at  its  the  presence  of  each  halo^n  acid  and  metal  in 

fundamental  rate  it  will  have  four  nodes  and  the  various  solutions  of  its  salts;  that  isomeric 

two  loops,  the  latter  being  the  places  of  maxi-  solutions  of  electrolytic  substances  give  different 

mum  vibration  and  the  nodes  of  the  least."   The  curves  under  the  same  conditions,  and  may  thus 

author  then  showed  how,  upon  this  theory,  atoms  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  that  molecu-' 

attract  to  themselves  other  atoms,  which  vibrate  lap  and  chemical  changes  and  their  rates  in 

in  harmony.   Thus  are  built  up  molecules.  When  electrolytes  may  be  examined  and  measured  by 

the  vibrations  exceed  a  certain  limit  the  atoms  this  method. 

are  separated  and  dissociation  occurs.  Each  Chemical  Physics. — The  chemical  changes 
molecule  has  its  special  field  of  vibration,  and  which  may  take  place  in  rocks  under  mechanical 
another  body  in  that  field  will  bo  compelled  to  stresses,  as  they  have  been  established  by  direct  ex- 
assume  a  certain  position  with  reference  to  it  periment  and  have  been  illustrated  in  observations 
**  In  conclusion,  as  each  structure  has  its  own  of  the  minute  structure  of  rocks,  are  described  by 
compelling  field,  it  follows  that  the  phenomenon  rrot  J.  W.  Judd  in  twelve  propositions,  whicn 
we  GBiXl  growth  differs  from  the  growth  of  crys-  may  be  summarized  as  follow :  1.  In  all  those  cases 
tals  in  nothing  but  the  complexity  of  the  process,  in  which  crystallization  is  accompanied  by  con- 
and  as  each  structure  compels,  in  greater  or  less  traction  the  tendency  of  pressure  is  to  promote 
degree,  that  the  organization  in  its  field  be  simi-  the  change  from  an  amorphous  to  a  crystalline 
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condition ;  2.  Crystallized  minerals  developed  in  f ractlve  needles,  bridjnng  over  from  side  to  side 
a  magma  under  pressure  may  lose  their  stabil-  of  the  wide  tube  or  flask  in  which  the  operation 
ity  and  be  dissolved  in  the  same  rai^ma  when  is  performed.    These  elongated  prisms  often  at- 
the  pressure  is  removed :  8.  In  all  those  cases  tain  the  len^rth  of  six  inches  or  more,  and  f re- 
where  solution  is  accompanied  by  contraction  the  quently  fonn  an  interlacing  network,  among 
solvent  action  of  water  and  other  liquids  is  in-  which  may  be  seen  an  occasional  star-shaped  or 
creased  by  pressure;    4   Under  ^reat  statical  flower-like  aggregation  of  smaller  crystals.  These 
pressures  the  whole  substance  of  solid  bodies  may  crystals  have  also  the  property  of  resubliming 
De  permeated  by  fluids,  and  chemical  reactions  be-  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  accord- 
tween  them  be  thus  greatlv  facilitated :  5.  By  such  ing  as  their  position  is  varied  as  regards  the  di- 
intimate  intermixture  of  solids  and  fluids  the  rection  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  them, 
properties  of  the  former  undergo  great  modifiea-        Experiments  made  by  Carl  Barus  with  a  ra- 
tions ;    6.  Mechanical  stresses  which   tend   to  riety  of  substances  show  that  if  temperature  and 
overcome  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of  a  pressure  vary  linearly  at  a  mean  rate  of  about 
a  solid  promote  chemical  action  at  those  parts  11**  C.  per  atmosphere,  there  will  be  no  change 
of  the  mass  which  are  in  a  condition  of  intense  of  volume.   By  judicious  extrapolation,  the  prob- 
strain ;  7.  Pressure  may  supply  the  conditions  able  contours  can  be  compute  to  1,000  atmos- 
for  the  renewal  of  the  growth  of  crvstals  when  pheres,  with  results  accentuating  this  law.    The 
their  development  has  been  arrestea  for  an  in-  author  has  found,  furthermore,  tnat  the  pressure 
definite  period,  and  even  after  they  have  suffered  necessary  to  solidify  a  substance  is,  other  things 
mechanical  injuries ;  8.  When   solution  under  being  equal,  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  pressure 
pressure  is  gomg  on  in  a  crystalline  body  the  at  which  it  again  liquefies.    Making  use  of  this 
action  is  controlled  and  modified  by  its  molecu-  as  a  type  of  lag  phenomenon,  he  is  led  to  results 
lar  structure ;  9.  Under  great  pressures  paramor-  bearing  directnr  on  all  lag  phenomena,  and  be- 
phic  changes  take  place  in  crystalline  bodies  yond  this  on  tlie  molecular  structure  of  matter 
without  any  alteration  of  their  chemical  com-  in  generaL   Operating  above  100**  C,  he  observed 
position ;  10.  Both  solution  and  the  formation  of  that  (liquid)  water  at  a  pressure  of  SO  atmos- 
new  crystalline  compounds  may  result  from  press-  pheres  and  a  temperature  of  IBS'*  attacks  ordi- 
ure,  and  the  two  may  take  place  together ;  in-  nary  lead  glass  so  rapidly  that  in  very  fine  capil- 
terchange  of  ingredients  may  take  place  between  lary  tubes  the  contents  became  opaque  and  solid 
the  crystalline   bodies,  ana    pseudomorphs  be  in  about  an  hour.    During  this  time  the  corn- 
formed;  11.  When  the  crystalline  contents  of  pressibility  at  185"  gradually  and  regularly  in- 
rocks  are  brought  into  close  contact  by  dynamic  creased  to  a  final  value  about  three  times  the 
pressure,  chemical  affinity  comes  into  play  be-  original  value.    At  the  same  time  the  isothermal 
tween  them,  and  new  mineral  species  may  result ;  volume  of  the  silicated  water  decreased  fully  13 
the  operation  is  facilitated  when,  as  a  conse-  per  cent,  of  its  original  bulk.    In  the  case  of 
quence  of   internal  strains,  dififerential  move-  mercury,  the  simultaneous  decrements  of  elec- 
ments  are  set  up  within  the  rock  mass,  and  rub-  trical  resistance  and  volume  were  found  to  be 
bing  or  sliding  contacts  between  its  particles  are  proportional  to  each  other.    The  result  indicates 
brought  about ;  12.  When  internal  strains  and  a  new  method  of  attacking  the  thermo-dynamic 
differential  movements  affect  a  mass  which  is  at  problems  mentioned,  and  nas  already,  according 
the  same  time  undergoing  recrystallization,  the  to  the  author,  led  to  conclusions  of  electrical  in- 
forms and  relations  of  the  crystalline  particles  terest. 

that  build  up  the  new  rock  may  be  greatly  modi-  The  destruction  of  the  passivity  of  iron  in 
ficd  by  the  action  of  the  mechanical  forces,  nitric  acid  by  magnetization  has  been  the  sub- 
Statical  pressure  is  not  regarded  as  an  agent  of  iect  of  continued  studies  by  E.  L.  Nichols  and 
change,  like  heat  or  electricity,  but  simply  as  a  W.  S.  Franklin.  The  behavior  of  iron  in  nitric- 
condition  under  which  these  agents  operate,  acid  solutions  varies  with  the  temperature  and 
Such  pressure,  too,  may  produce  great  effects  by  strength  of  the  acid  and  with  the  molecular  con- 
causing  a  closer  contact  and  consequent  chemi-  dition  of  the  metal.  Increase  of  temperature 
oal  action  between  the  molecules  of  a  fluid  made  promotes  the  action  of  the  acid.  Time  of  ex- 
to  penetrate  a  solid,  or  between  the  molecules  of  posure  operates  to  lower  the  temperature  at 
two  solids  forced  into  more  perfect  contact,  which  passivity  is  lost.  The  authors  found  that 
Statical  pressure  may  further  promote  the  es-  the  action  of  the  magnet  is  to  lower  the  tempera- 
cape  of  volatile  materials  even  under  extreme  ture  of  transition  to  the  active  state,  and  that 
temperatures,  and  these  substances  may  exercise  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  necessary  to 
important  influences  on  the  solids  and  liquids  convert  passive  into  active  iron  at  a  given  tem- 
within  which  they  are  retained.  Dynamical  perature  increases  rapidly  with  the  concentra- 
pressure,  especially  when  it  results  in  differential    tion  of  the  acid. 

movements  in  a  mass,  can  certainly  do  all  that  is        In  later  papers  respecting  his  investigations 

effected  by  statical  pressure,  and  perhaps  some-  of  allotropic.  forms  of  silver,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea 
thing  more.  observes  that  the  three  forms — "  the  blue  soluble 

Drs.  Seubert  and  Pollard,  of  TQbingen,  report  and  the  blue  and  yellow  insoluble— are  not  to  bo 
upon  their  experiments  for  determining  the  den-  understood  as  the  only  forms  that  exist,  but  as 
sity  and  boiling  point  of  cyanogen  iodide,  CNI,  only  the  best  marked.  The  substance  is  pro- 
a  substance  very  difficult  to  deal  with  on  account  tean,  and  exhibits  other  modifications  not  yet 
of  its  extremely  poisonous  nature,  which  is  made  studied.  No  other  metal  than  silver  appears  to 
more  dangerous  by  its  great  volatility.  It  is  be  capable  of  assuming  such  a  remarkable  va- 
characterized  as  an  exceptionally  beautiful  sub-  riety  of  appearances.  Every  color  is  represented, 
stance,  and  has  the  property  oi!  subliming  and  I  have  obtained  metallic  silver  blue,  green  (many 
forming  long,  delicate,  colorless,  but  highly  re-    shades  of  both),  red,  yellow,  and  purple.    In 
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enameraiing  these  colors  I  do  not  refer  to  inter-  that  when  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  light  in 

ferenoe  colors  produced  superficiallj  by  reagents  contact  with  liquids  containing  oxygen,  such  as 

—also  wonderfully  brilliant — but  to  body  colors,  alcohol,  it  tends  to  enter  into  action  with  them. 

As  a  single  instance  of  coloration,  the  following  He  further  describes  experiments  which  tend  to 

may  be  mentioned :   I  recently  obtained  a  solu-  show  that  red  phosphorus  is  not  permanent  in 

tion  of  allotropic  silver  of  an  intense  yellow-  air,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 

brown.    A  little  solution  of  disodio  phosphate  The  British  Association  Committee  for  the 

changed  this  to  bright  scarlet  (like    Biberich  investigation  of  the  action  of  light  on  the  hy- 

scarlet),  presently  decoloHzing  with  formation  dracids  of  the  halogens  in  presence  of  oxygen 

of  a  purple  precipitate.    Washed  on  a  filter,  this  have  found  that  the  presence  of  10  per  cent,  of 

chang^  to  bluish  green.    The  colors  I  have  met  hydrochloric  acid  prevents  all  decomposition  of 

with  in  this  investigation  can  only  be  compared  chlorine  water,  even  after  long  exposure  to  sun- 

with  the  coal-tar  products,  of  which  one  is  con-  shine.    Aqueous  solutions  of  pure  bromine  and 

stantly  reminded  by  their  vividness  and  intense  iodine  have  been  expoM  to  sunlight  for  a  pe- 

mJoriftc  power."  riod  of  fourteen  months.    It  was  found  that  in 

A  joint  discussion  by  the  chemical  and  phys-  a  dilute  solution  of  bromine  water,  as  much  as 
ical  sections  of  the  British  Association  on  the  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  bromide  is  converted 
nature  of  solution  and  its  connection  with  os-  into  hydrogen  bromide ;  in  a  saturated  solution, 
motic  pre!>sure,  was  opened  by  Prof.  Pickering  the  minimum  amount  of  decomposition  occurs, 
in  a  paper  on  the  present  position  of  the  hydrate  but  increase  follows  further  additions  of  bromine, 
theory  of  solution.  The  supporters  of  the  hy-  With  iodine  water  under  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
drate  theorr  claim  that  the  curved  figures,  rep-  bon  dioxide,  8*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  iodine  in 
resenting  the  properties  of  solutions  of  various  the  solution  was  converted  into  hydrogen  iodide. 
BtrengU^  show  sudden  changes  of  curvature  at  .  Under  an  atmosphere  of  air  14*2  per  cent,  of  the 
certain  point-s,  which  are  the  same  whatever  be  total  iodine  was  converted.  Further  experi- 
the  property  examined,  which  correspond  to  the  ments  have  been  made  on  the  oxidation  of 
eomposition  of  definite  hydrates,  and  which,  gaseous  hydrogen  bromide  in  sunlight  The 
therefore,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  presence  presence  of  free  bromine  exercises  a  retarding 
of  these  hydrates  in  the  solutions ;  wnile  the  influence  on  the  decomposition.  The  influence 
supporters  of  the  physical  theory,  now  identified  of  temperature  on  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen 
with  the  suppoiters  of  the  osmotic-pressure  chloride  and  bromide  has  been  studied.  Rise  of 
theory,  claim  to  have  shown  that,  with  weak  temperature  appears  to  retard  oxidation  in  the 
solutions  at  any  rate,  the»  dissolved  substance  first  case  and  accelerate  it  in  the  second, 
obeys  all  the  laws  which  are  applicable  to  gases.  Reactions  which  can  be  started  or  accelerated 
and  that  therefore  its  molecules  must  be  unin-  by  sunlight  may  be  expected  to  be  more  active 
flnenoed  by.  and  uncombined  with,  those  of  the  when  the  rays  are  concentrated  by  a  concave 
solvent.  With  regard  to  the  lowering  of  the  mirror.  Herr  BrQhl  verified  this  in  the  produc- 
freezing  point  of  a  solvent,  the  following  ques-  tion  of  zinc  ethyl  from  zinc  and  ethyl  iodide, 
tions  were  proposed :  1.  Is  the  molecular  depres-  when  the  reaction,  usually  diflicult  to  starts  was 
sion  (or  that  produced  as  calculated  for,  1  mole-  vigorous  and  complete.  A  lens  would  be  less  ef- 
cule  dissolved  in  100  molecules)  constant  inde-  fective,  since  glass  obstructs  the  passage  of  heat, 
pendent  of  the  nature  of  the  solvent  t  2.  Is  it  The  experiments  of  Prof.  H.  B.  Dixon  and 
independent  of  the  strength  of  the  solution  so  J.  A.  Harker  on  the  rates  of  explosion  of  hydro- 
long  as  this  strength  does  not  exceed  the  limits  gen  and  chlorine  in  the  dry  and  wet  states 
(gas  strength)  above  mentioned  (Boyle's  law)t  showed  that  there  was  no  such  great  difference 
3.  Is  it  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  in  the  rate  as  had  previously  been  found  by  the 
substance  (Avogadro's  law)  t  Evidence  was  ad-  authors  with  carbonic-oxide  and  oxygen  mixt- 
duced  involving  a  negative  answer  to  each  of  ures.  It  thus  appeared  that  in  the  cases  of  these 
these  questions.  Objection  was  taken  to  the  substances,  the  aqueous  vapor  acts  like  any  other 
theorjr  of  dissociation  into  ions,  on  the  ground  inert  gas,  making  the  rate  a  little  slower. 
of  its  irreconcilability  with  our  ideas  of  the  rela-  Dr.  G.  S.  Turpin  has  begun  a  thorough  inves- 
tive  stability  of  yarious  bodies  and  with  the  tigation  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  ignition 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  of  explosive  mixtures  of  gases.    A  paper  read  by 

While  experimenting  on  the  action  of  strong  him  in  the  British  Association  relates  to  the 
light  on  phosphorus.  Prof  A.  Pedler  has  reached  temperatures  of  ignition  of  various  mixtures  of 
the  conclusion  that  the  term  "  amorphous  phos-  carbon-disulphide  vapor  with  oxygen  and  other 
phorus  "  is  a  distinct  misnomer,  ana  that  com-  gases.  A  discontinuity  between  gradual  com- 
mercial "  amorphous "  phosphorus  is  really  the  bustion  and  ignition  proper  is  found  to  exist  in 
same  substance  as  the  form  called  rhombohedral  some  cases,  while  in  others  there  is  a  perfect 
or  metallic  phosphorus.  The  slight  differences  grada^tion  from  slow  combination,  attended  by 
in  character  noticed  between  the  substances  in  a  faint  glow,  to  instantaneous  combination,  at- 
queation  are  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  tended  by  a  bright  flame.  The  effect  of  change 
state  of  division  and  the  slight  variations  condi-  of  pressure  on  the  ignition  was  examined  and 
tioned  by  their  mode  of  formation.  Whether  found  to  be  somewhat  complex. 
the  term  amorphous  phosphorus  can  be  truly  Concerning  the  action  of  water  at  high  tem- 
applied  to  the  forms  made  by  the  action  of  light  peratures  and  great  pressures  upon  wood  and 
is  open  to  doubt.  Even  in  this  case  there  ap-  cellulose,  H.  Tauss  finas  that  pure  cellulose  gives 
pears  to  be  distinct  evidence  of  crystalline  form,  traces  of  sugar  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  At 
although,  in  some  instances,  a  form  which  ap-  higher  pressures  the  quantity  of  sugar  increases, 
peazed  to  be  amorphous  was  obtained.  The  dis-  but  at  twenty  atmospheres  it  is  converted  into 
use  of  the  term  is  suggested.    The  author  finds  hydrocellulose.    Wood  is  attacked  by  water  at 
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the  ordinaiy  pressare,  but  the  action  reaches  chic  acid  obtained  bj  Sienert  from  the  lapacho 

its  maximnm  at  five  atmospheres,  when  beech  tree  of  South  America;  and  more  recently  &  C. 

wood  loses  26*7  per  cent  of  its  weight,  of  which  Hooker  and  W.  H.  Greene  have  found  the  same 

11  per  cent  becomes  sugar.    There  are  also  pro-  substance  in  the  bethabarra  wood  of  South  Afri- 

duoed  dextrines.  precipitable  by  alcohol    No  ca.    Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  forms  from  it 

yanilline  is  obtained  from  the  aqueous  or  ethe-  a  compound  crystallizug  in  red  needles,  which 

real  extracts,  or  from  the  dried  residues.  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  lapachic 

New  Sabstances. — ^A  new  alkaloid,  to  which  acid.    It  has  oeen  named  lapa-chone.    It  is  in- 

the  name  taxine  is  applied,  has  been  extracted  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates,  and  is  soluUe  in 

and  isolated  by  Drs.  Hilger  and  Brande,  of  £r-  caustic  alkalies  onW  after  boiling  for  some  time, 

langen,  from  the  leaves,  seeds,  and  young  shoots  The  properties  ana  constitution  of  these  sab- 

of  the  yew  tree.   It  was  obtained  after  the  usual  stances  have  been  investigated  by  Hooker  and 

extraction  processes  as  a  white  powder  of  ex-  Greene  and  also  by  Patemo,  who  will  continue 

tremely  bitter  taste,  whi&h  melted  at  82*^  C.    On  the  investigation. 

heating  the  melted  taxine  partly  sublimes  as  a  A  new  coloring  matter  from  pjrogallol  and 

white  cloud  which  condenses  in  drops  that  so-  benzotrichloride  is  described  by  Drs.  Doebner 

lidif y  on  cooling.    At  the  same  time  it  evolves  a  and  Foerster,  of  Halle.    It  is  obtained  by  fusing 

characteristic  <Mor.    It  is  dissolved  with  diffi-  the  two  substances  at  160*  C. ;  its  composition  is 

cnltf  in  water,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  but  represented  by  the  empirical  formula  Ct«Ht«Oii, 

rmdily  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  forms  with  acids  and  it  is  called  pyrogallolbenzein. 

salts  readily  soluble  in  water.    Analyses  show  A  series  of  derivatives  of  the  unknown  tri- 

Uiat  its  formula  is  most  probably  CstHmOi«N.  hydrocyanic  acid  HsCtNs  has  been  prepared  br 

It  belongs  to  the  class  of  nitrile  bases.  FinL  Krafft  and  Dr.  Yon  Hansen,  of  Heidel- 

A.  C.  Griffith  describes  the  extraction  from .  berg.  Tri-cyanogen  chloride,  CtNsCU,  and  the 
the  urine  in  a  case  of  mumps  where  the  parotid  corresponding  bromide  have  long  been  known, 
and  submaxillary  glands  and  kidneys  were  in-  and  the  radide  CiNt  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
volved  of  an  alkaloid,  or  ptomaine,  which  crystal-  ferro-  and  ferri-cyanides.  The  authors,  without 
liies  in  white  prismatic  needles  that  are  soluble  having  isolated  the  hydride  itself,  have  succeeded 
in  water,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It  has  a  neu-  in  preparing  derivatives  containing  organic  rad- 
tral  reaction  and  a  idightly  bitter  taste,  forms  icles  instead  of  hydrogen.  Among  these  are 
a  yellow  crystalline  platinochloride,  a  pale- vel-  methyl  diphenyl  tricyanide ;  the  hydrochloride ; 
low  aurochloride,  and  a  white  crystaJline  hydro-  the  platinochloride,  in  ruby-red  crystals ;  and  the 
chloride.  Its  composition  gives  the  formula  ethyl  and  propyl  compounds. 
CsHiiNtOt,  and  it  is  classified  as  propylelyco  The  elementknr  nature  of  the  earth,  Ya,  dis- 
cyamine,  forming  with  the  glyco,  methylglyoo,  covered  by  M.  de  Marignac  and  named  gado- 
and  ethylglyco  cyamines  a  homologous  series  linium  has  been  denied  by  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  who 
of  oxygenated  bases  related  to  the  ureides.  It  holds  that  it  consists  of  samaria,  with  the  green- 
is  poisonous,  producing  in  a  cat  nervous  excite-  ish  blue  of  yttria  and  some  of  the  other  yttria 
ment,  cessation  of  the  salivary  fiow,  convulsions,  bands  added  to  it.  H.  de  Marignac  has  conse- 
and  death.  It  is  not  found  in  normal  urine,  and  qnently  subjected  ^^adolinium  to  a  fresh  analysis, 
is  therefore  probably  produced  during  the  course  His  conclusion,  which  is  sustained  by  M.  de  Boi»- 
of  the  disease.  baudran,  is  that^  although  the  impurities  are  not 

A  new  acid,  the  first  member  of  a  series  pos-  yet  entirely  eliminated,  gadolinium  may  still  be 
sessing  the  generic  formula  C.Hik  —  %0%,  derived  regarded  as  a  new  element 
from  the  saturated  hexa-hydride  of  benzene,  has  Traces  of  a  new  element,  X.  of  Mendeleefs 
been  isolated  bv  Dr.  Ossian  Aschan  from  the  eleventh  series,  are  asserted  by  Dr.  Anton  Green- 
natural  oil  of  baku.  It  is  a  stable  liquid  of  wald  to  be  present  in  the  assumed  elements  tellu- 
strongly  acid  properties— colorless,  thick,  of  un-  riura,  antimony,  and  copper.  The  new  element 
pleasant  and  persistent  odor,  and  does  not  solidify  is  on  the  one  fi^nd  related  to  tellurium,  and  on 
at  —10'  C.  Its  strength  is  indicated  by  the  fact  the  other  hand  very  closely  to  bismuth.  It  is 
that  it  readily  decomposes  calcium  chloride,  with  probably  identical  with  the  element  of  Group  YI, 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  formation  Series  11,  and  having  the  approximate  atomic 
of  a  calcium  salt  The  potassium,  sodium,  and  weight  212,  and  also  with  Dr.  B.  Brauner's  au* 
calcium  salts  are  described.  striacnm  recently  discovered  in  tellurium.    The 

A  new  stannic  acid  is  described  by  Spring  as  author  gives  the  wave  length  of  16  rays  of  the 

formed  by  the  action  of  barium   peroxide  on  new  substance  observed  in  the  ultra-violet  be- 

Btannotts  chloride.  A  turbid  liquid  was  obtained  tween  2,768*9  and  2.159*7. 

from  which  barium  chloride  was  dialized  out  by  A  new  compound,  containing  aluminum  in  a 

a  process  requiring  three  months,  leaving,  after  lower  state  of  oxidation,  corresponding  to  fer- 

evaporation  of  the  residual  colloidal  jelly,  a  white  rous  iron,  has  been  obtained  by  Prof.  Hampe- 

roass  corresponding,  on  analysis,  to  the  formula  ClausthaL    It  is  a  double  fioorideof  sodium  uid 

HsSusOt.      The    author   calls    it  hyperstannic  aluminum,  2NaF,  AlFi.    In  appearance  it  very 

acid,  and  regards  it  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  much  resembles  cryolite^  and  must  therefore  be 

hyperstannic  oxide,  SnO*.  regarded  as  sodium  aluminous  fluoride. 

A  yellow  coloring  matter  existing  in  the  taigu  Cuprous  oxide  is  obtained  when  cupric  oxide 

wood  of  Paraguay,  was  described  in   1857  by  is  heated  to  redness.    It  is  found  by  G.  H.  Bailey 

Amondon,  under  the  name  of  taiguic  acid.    A  and  W.  R  Hopkins  that  a  further  quantity  of 

similar  matter  was  extracted  by  Stein  from  the  oxygen  is  given  off  at  higher  temperatures,  and 

gieen-heart  of  Surinam,  and  described  by  him  an  oxide  having  the  composition  CuaO  is  formed. 

as  green  hart  in.    These  substances  were  proved  This  is  insoluble  in  mineral  acids,  and  even  in 

by  Patemo,  in  1879,  to  be  identical  with  the  lapa-  agua  regUi^  but  can  be  converted  into  a  solubla 
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foTm  on  fusion  with  canstio  potash,  from  which  according  to  his  experiments,  metallic  nickel  is 

it  separates  on  treatment  with  water.    The  ox-  not  a  chemical  element,  but  an  alloy  containing 

ides  of  lead  and  tin  seem  to  behave  at  high  tem-  about  98  per  cent,  of  a  metal  similar  to  common 

perstures  in  a  similar  manner.  nickel,  but  finer,  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  an 

In  a  paper  on  the  crystalline  allotropic  forms  element  differing  from  nickel.    The  nickel  elo- 

of  salimar  and  selenium,  Dr.  Muthmann,  of  ment  is  for  the  present  designated  with  Ni 

Municn,  shows    that    besides   the  well-known  and  the  new  element  with  X.    J^i  free  from  X, 

rhombic  pyramids  and  monoclinic  prisms,  sul-  or  nickel  in  the  new  sense  of  the  word,  is  pro- 

phor  may,  under  certain  conditions,  oe  obtained  duced  from  common  nickel,  nickel  salts,  or  di» 

m  a  third  crystalline  modification,  which  has  rect  from  the  solutions  of  the  raw  materials 

been  termed  by  Uernez  aoufre  naerS.    This  third  obtained  by  concentration  smelting,  by  proceed- 

modification  has  been  fully  investigated  by  the  ing  according  to  the  different  nature  of  these 

author,  and  in  addition  a  fourth  diistinct  variety  sources.    It  is  impossible  to  separate  it  by  one 

has  been  discovered.    The  third  form  is  obtained  operation,  because  the  combinations  of  A  are 

in  brilliant  tabular  crystals  after  boiling  pow-  soluble  in  Ni  salts,  and  resist  separation  from 

dered  snlphar  with  alcohol,  filtering,  and  slowly  them.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  perform  sev- 

evaporating  the  alcohoL     Similar  crystals  are  eral  operations  in  succession,  or  to  repeat  one  of 

obtained  after  agitating  a  saturated  alcoholic  them  several  times,  to  obtain  pure  nickel.    The 

solution  of  ammonium  sulphide  with  excess  of  operations,  which  are  described,  are  derived  from 

powdered  sulphur,  and,  in  about  four  weeks'  certain  peculiar  properties  of  the  compounds  of 

time,  by  allowing  solution  of  acid  potassium  the  element  X.    The  pure  nickel  obtained  ao- 

snlphate  slowly  to  diffuse  into  a  solution  of  so-  cording  to  the  author's  processes  is  particularly 

dinm  thiosulphate.     These  crystals  are  almost  adapted  for  galvanically  coating  objects.    While 

white,  and  exnibit  the  luster  of  mother  of  pearL  ordinary  nickel  has  a  brownish-yellowish  hue, 

The  crystals  of  the  fourth  form,  also  monoclinic  derived  from  the  element  X,  the  color  of  pure 

ambling  a  rhombohedron  with  predominat-  nickel,  or  Ni,  is  decidedly  more  like  silver. 


ing  basal  plane— are  best  obtained  by  allowing  a  Benzoates  of  cellulose  have  been  prepared  by 

sdution  of  sulphur  in  alcoholic  ammonium  sul-  C.  P.  Gross  and  E.  J.  Sevan  by  a  process  depend- 

phide  diluted  with  four  times  its  volume  of  alco-  ing  on  the  solubility,  in  strone  solutions  of  sodi-^ 

nol  to  evaporate  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  um  hydrate,  of  the  hvdrated  modifications  of 

14*  C.    Oooasionally  in  this  experiment  all  four  cellulose  precipitated  from  solution  in  the  am- 

forms  of  sulphur  are  obtaine<£    Both  the  third  monia  copper  reagent  or  zinc  bichloride.    These 

and  fourth  forms  readily  change  into  crystals  of  derivatives  are  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 

the  rhombic  form.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  whence  they   are   precipitated   in  voluminous 

the  fourth  form  of  sulphur  is  isomorphous  with  white  flocks  by  the  addition  of  water ;  and  are 

the  form  of  selenium  obtained  by  the  evaporation  fusible  at  high* temperatures,  with  sublimation  of 

of  a  hot  saturated  solution  in  carbon  bisulphide,  benzoic  acid  if  the  heat  is  continued.    It  is  a 

Four  fossil  resins  from  the  coals  of  Kilmar-  noteworthy  property  of  them  that  they  are  as- 

nock  and  Methill,  Scotland,  are  described  by  W.  similable  h^  micro-organisms— «  fact  which  has 

Irison  Macadam.    They  appear  in  certain  brown  special  significance  in  relation  to  any  definitions 

scales  in  the  coal  or  in  layers,  and  can  be  readily  of   cellulose    involving   resistance  to  alkalies, 

detected  by  the  eye.    Cfaloroform  was  employed  throwing  plants  afford  an  infinite  variety  of  these 

as  the  solvent  in  the  first  experiments,  but  after-  hvdrates,  which  will  be  more  or  less  soluble  in 

tests  showed  that  the  material  so  obtained  was  alkaline  solutions.    The  cellulose  isolated  as  the 

partially  soluble  in  ether;  and  in  the  later  work  residue  of  processes  of  oxidation  and  hydrolysis 

tbs  author  first  extracted  with  ether  and  then  must  therefore  be  to  that  extent  an  arbitrary 

treated  the  residue  with  chloroform.     In  this  quantity. 

manner  the  resinoid  substances  are  divided  into  The  isolation  of  fluoroform,  CHFt,  the  fluor- 

two  distinct  portions.    The  ether-soluble  resins  ine  analogue  of  chloroform,  CHCI«,  is  described 

are  partially  volatile  at  temperatures  much  be-  by  M.  Merlans  and  by  M.  Chabri^.    M.  Merlans 

low  the  boiling  point  of  water,  whence  the  au-  prepared  it  by  the  action  of  silver  fiuoride  on 

thor  argues  that  they  are  either  complex  or  are  iodoform,  chloroform,  or  bromoform,  and  found 

broken  up  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  it  dissolving  readily  in  chloroform  and  alcohol, 

A   new  disinfectant   material    called  *'  thio-  but  only  slightly  absorbed  by  water,  decomposed 

campf,"  described  by  Prol  Emerson  Reynolds,  by  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash  with  formation 

is  bued  on  the  li<}uia  which  is  formed  when  sul-  ot  fluoride  and  formate  of  potassium ;  and  de- 

pbor-dioxide  gas  is  brought  in  contact  with  cam*  composed  also  on  heating  in  a  glass  tube  with 

phor,  in  which  several  powerful  substances  are  the  production  of  gaseous  silicon  fluoride  and  a 

dissolved.    The  mere  exposure  of  the  liquid  in  deposit  of  carbon.    M.  Fabric's  process  and  re- 

a  thin  layer  to  the  air  determines  the  steadv  suits  are  similar  to  those  of  M.  Merlans. 

evolution  of  relatively  enormous  volumes  of  sul-  As  a  colorimetric  method  for  estimating  tan- 

phur-dioxide  gas,  charged  with  the  vapors  of  nin  in  barks,  etc.,  Samuel  J.  Hinsdale  forms  an 

powerful  disinfectants.    These  gases  and  vapors  *'  iron  mixture  "  of  solution  of  potassic  ferrocy- 

wiU  in  due  time  be  diffused  through  the  whole  anide  and  liquor  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  a  solu- 

atmosphere  of  a  well-closed  room,  and  will  reach  tion  of  tannin  (pyrogallic  acid).    Six  two-ounce 

everyUiing  contained  therein.  glass  tumblers  are  placed  on  a  white  surface. 

New  Processes. — A  process  has  been  patented  Five  drops  of  the  infusion  of  bark  are  dropped 

by  Qerhard  KrQss  '*  for  decomposing  commer-  into  one  of  the  tumblers,  and  into  the  others  4, 

ctal  nickel  and  its  salts  and  galvanically  coating  5,  6,  7,  and  8  drops  of  the  tannin  solution.  Then 

objects  with  pnre  nickel''    In  the  preliminary  add  to  each  5  cubic  centimetres  of  *^  iron  mixt- 

part  of  his  specifications  the  author  deolares  that,  ure";  in  one  minute  add  20  cubic  centimetres 
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of  water  to  each ;  and  within  three  minutes  ob-  tinder  a  pressare  of  753  mm.   Its  specific  gravitj 

serve  the  shades  of  color.    The  number  of  drops  at  12°  C.  is  1*007.    Exposed  to  sunlight  it  be- 

of  tannin  solution  used  in  the  tumbler  which  comes  yellow  in  half  an  hour,  a  result  of  the 

corresponds  in  shade  of  color  to  the  tumbler  formation  of  P4na,  which  remains  at  first  dis- 

containing  the  infusion  of  bark  indicates  the  solved.    After  two  or  three  hours  of  exposure, 

percentage  of  tannin  in  the  bark.  the  yellow  solid  beeins  to  separate,  and  in  about 

A  new  process  for  making  bleaching  powder  a  day  and  a  half   total   aecomposition  takes 

and  caustic  soda  has  been  patented  l>y  J.  D.  place,  in  accordance  with  the  equation  5PsH4  = 

Pennock  and  J.  A.  Bradbum.     In  it  salt  is  6PHa  +  P4HS.    In  conseouence  of  this  property 

heated  in  a  still  by  steam  or  its  etjuivalent  with  sealed  tubes  containing  the  substance  exposed  in 

nitric  acid ;  the  resulting  gases,  nitrosyl  chloride  daylight  are  very  dangerous  articles.    The  ac- 

and  chlorine,  are  passed  through  a  small  vessel  cumulation  of  PUt  makes  them  liable  to  explode 

containing  nitric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  with  a  deafening  concussion  and  the  production 

the  resultant  chlorine  being  j>a^ed  through  a  of  a  wide-spreading  and  verv  brilliant  flame, 

washer  and  then  to  the  bleachmg-powder  cham-  A  method  of  detection  of  adulteration  in  es- 

ber.    The  nitric  acid  in  the  sodmm  nitrate  is  sential  oils  by  determinations  of  specific  gravity 

recovered  by  fumacing  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  at  GO'*  F.,  potash  absorption,  iodine  al»orption, 

the  mixture  is  lixiviated  to  recover  caustic  soda ;  and  boiling  point,  is  described  by  Rowland  Will- 

the  manganese  nitrate  is  recovered  by  heat,  and  lams,  who  has  found  it  satisfactorv  in  the  case  of 

the  manganese  dioxide  is  used  over  again.  some  60  specimens,  representing  26  of  the  most 

A  new  and  very  simple  method  of  producing  important  essential  oils  occurnng  in  commerce, 

indigo  by  svnthesis  is  described  by  Dr.  Flimm,  The  importance  of  having  a  trustworthy  test  is 

of  Darmstadt.    The  principal  step  is  the  fusion  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  cheapest 

of  the  monobromine  derivative  of  acetanilide,  of  the  essential  oils— citronelle — ^is  largely  so- 

GeHft.NH.C0.CHs6r,  with  a  caustic  alkali.    The  phisticated  with  kerosene.    **  What,  then,  inust 

indigo  is  separated  by  dissolving  the  product  in  oe  the  case  with  some  of  the  more  expensive  oils, 

water  and  adding  a  little  ammonia  or  ammoni-  the  cost  of  which  is  enormous,  when  compared 

um-chloride  solution,  or  by  dissolving  the  fused  with  that  of  citronelle  t '' 

mass  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  a  It  is  suggested  by  Edward  W.  Morley  that 

little  ferric  chloride.  hydrogen  as  prepared  by  all  the  ordinary  pro- 

In  his  later  experiments  on  fluorine,  M.  Mois-  cesses  almost  inevitably  contains  impurities,  the 

san  has  prepared  the  gas  in  larger  quantity  and  most  important  being  carbon,  which  are  liable  to 

a  greater  state  of  purity,  and  has  determined  affect  determinations  of  its  specific  gravity  and 

some  of  its  physical  properties.    By  its  proper-  atomic  weight.    If  all  impurities  but  nitrogen 

ties  and  its  atomic  weight  it  belongs  at  the  head  are  removed,  the  residual  nitrogen  can  be  deter- 

of  the  chlorine  family  (F,  01,  Br,  and  I.).    Whon  mined,  although  with  some  manipulative  diffi- 

looked  at  in  considerable  thickness  and  against  culty.    The  author  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 

a  white  background,  it  appears  of  a  greenish-  hvdfogen  in  which  there  is  no  carbon,  no  sul- 

yellow  color,  fainter  than  that  of  chlorine  at  phur,  and,  he  believes,  no  oxygen,  and  in  which 

the  same  depth,  and  more  yellowish.    A  small  the  quantity  of  remaining  nitrogen  is  very  minute, 

quantity  of  water  introduced  into  the  tube  con-  In  M.  Moissan's  new  method  of  preparing  flu- 

taining  fluorine  is  decomposed,  with  formation  orine,  fluoride  of  platinum  is  first  obtained  by 

of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  ozone.  introducing  a  bundle  of  wires  of  the  metal  into  a 

Phosphorus  trifluoride  has  been  obtained  by  thick  platinum  or  fluor-spar  tube,  through  which 

M.  Moissan  by  heating  a  mixture  of  lead  fluor-  a  current  of  fluorine  gas  from  the  electrolysis 

ide  and  copper  phosphide,  and  by  the  action  of  apparatus  is  passed.    The  wires  are  converted 

arsenic  trifluoride  upon  phosphorus  trichloride ;  to  fluoride  by  heating  to  redness,  and  are  then 

but  gently  warming  a  mixture  of  zinc  fluoride  quickly  transferred  to  a  dry  stoppered  bottle, 

and  phosphorus  tribromide  has  been  found  a  When  the  anhydrous  fluoride  is  heated  to  bright 

more  convenient  process.    The  gas  possesses  a  redness  in  a  platinum  tube  closed  at  one  end 

very  sharp  o<lor,  but  does  not  fume  in  the  air.  fluorine  is  evolved  as  a  gas.    The  residual  plati- 

It  is  very  slowly  absorbed  by  water,  but  is  de-  num  will  consist  of  crystals  of  the  metal.    The 

composed    immediately    by    the    solution    of  fluoride  of  platinum  formed  in  the  earlier  part 

chromic  acid  or  of  potassium  permanganate.    Its  of  the  process  is  exceedingly  hygroscopic,  and 

density  as  determmed  by  M.  Moissan  is  3*03,  with  water  forms  hydrated  platinic  oxide  and 

while  its  calculated  density  is  8-08.    When  a  free  hydrofluoric  acid.      M.  Moissan  has  also 

measured  quantity  of  the  gas  is  heated  over  prepared  in  the  same  manner  a  fluoride  of  gold, 

mercury  in  a  closed  glass  vessel,  it  is  decomposed  which  is  likewise  very  hygroscopic  and  decom- 

by  the  silica  of  the  glass,  and  the  volume  is  posable  by  water,  ana  yields  gaseous  fluorine  on 

diminished  by  one    fourth,  four  molecules  of  being  heated  to  redness. 

PF«  becoming  converted  into  three  molecules  of  A.  A.  Breneman  gives  the  following  method 

gaseous  silicon  tetrafluoride,  SiF4.  of  obtaining  onaoue  soap  bubbles  for  gas  experi- 

In  a  paper  on  the  spontaneously  inflammable  ment:    Two  flasks,  arranged  like  gas-wasntng 

liquid  hydride  of  phosphorus,  P9H4t  Drs.  Gatter-  bottles  and  tied  together  so  as  to  be  handled  as 

mann  and  Haussknect,  of  Heidelberg,  describe  one,  are  filled  to  a  measured  depth  with  strong 

an  improved  method  of  preparing  the  substance  NH«  and  HNOi  respectively.    The  long  tube  of 

from  phosphide  of  calcium,  by  which  it  is  ob-  each  bottle  reaches  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the 

tained  almost  perfectly  pure,  and  add  consider-  liquid,  but  does  not  touch  it ;   the  short  tube 

ably  to  knowledge  of  its  properties.     Liquid  ends  just  below  the  respective  stoppers.     On 

P«H4  boils  spontaneously  and  without  decora-  forcing  any  gas  first  through  the  long  tube  into 

position  when  not  suddenly  heated,  at  58°  C,  the  bottle   containing    Hr^Oa,  and   from  that 
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through  the  connecting  tube  against  the  surface  molecules  of  zinc,  for  example,  when  dissolved 

of  the  KHs  solution  m  the  other  flask,  dense  in  tin  are  monatomic,  as  in  tne  gaseous  state,  it 

vhite  fumes  of  NH«  NOa  arc  produced,  and  bub-  would  follow  that  n  is  unity  in  the  case  of  many 

bies  may  be  blown  with  the  gas  from  the  second  other  metals.     In  the  case  of  ahiminum,  the 

bottle.    Such  bubbles  are  more  readily  visible  by  aromic  depression  is  so  nearly  half  the  average 

daylight  or  gas  light,  and  are  more  satisfactory  value  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  mplecule 

far  use  before  large  audiences.  is  diatomic.     Indium  resembles  aluminum  in 

A  method  for  detecting  and  determining  so-  producing  an  abnormally  low  depression,  and 

Shistication  of  linseed  oil  by  resin  oil,  given  by  the  value  for  mercury  is  also  distinctly  low. 
[.  A.  Aignan,  depends  upon  the  fact  as  substan-  The  atomic  weight  of  gold  has  been  estimated 
tiated  by  the  autnor  that  pure  linseed  oil  has  no  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Mallet  in  seven  series  of  experi- 
rotatory  power,  while  resm  oil  and  mixtures  of  ments,  the  mean  of  which  gives  196*910.  Throw- 
resin  oil  with  linseed  turn  the  plane  of  polariza-  ing  out  three  of  the  series  as  less  entitled  to  confi- 
tion  to  the  right  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  dence  than  the  others,  the  mean  given  by  the 
of  tesin  oil  oontaineo.  A  formula  is  given  for  remaining  four  series  is  196*796.  Again,  taking 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  adulteration,  the  first  three  series,  in  which  auric  chloride  and 
L.  Prunier  has  devised  a  process  for  making  bromide  were  examined,  as  more  comparable 
a  simultaneous  determination  of  carbon  and  sul-  with  the  results  obtained  by  Krtkss  and  Thorpe 
phur  in  orgauic  substances  which  he  finds  to  and  Laurie,  the  mean  is  196*762  The  result 
be  more  manageable,  expeditious,  and  accurate  agrees  well  with  the  place  occapied  by  gold  in 
than  the  old  one  of  two  separate  determina-  Mendeleefs  periodic  classification;  and,  as 
tioiis.  regards  the  hvpothesis  of  Prout,  either  of  the 
Atomie  Welglits. — The  atomic  weight  of  means  approacnes  closely  to  the  integer  197.  The 
tellurium,  as  determined  thus  far,  appears  to  be  work,  however,  furnishes  evidence  to  the  author 
greater  than  that  of  iodine,  though  the  results  that  not  all  inherent  defects  of  method  have  been 
obtained  by  different  investigators  vary  between  eliminated. 

wide  limits  (126*39  by  Wills  to  128*9  by  Berze-  To  detennine  the  atomic  weight  of  magnesium, 

lius).  Bat  from  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  W.  M.  Burton  and  L.  D.  Vorce  prepared  the  ni- 

aoooiding  to  the  periodic  system  we  should  expect  trate  of  a  weighted  portion  of  the  distilled  metal, 

tellurium  to  fall  in  the  same  family  as  sulphur  and  i^ited  it  to  the  oxide.    The  result  of  the 

and  selenium,  and  therefore  to  have  an  atomic  experiment  gave  (0=16)  Mg=24*287.    The  au- 

weij^ht  between  that  of  antimony  and  that  of  thor  also  studied  the  crystals  of  the  metal,  which 

iodine,  or  of  about  128*5.  Prof.  B.  Brauner  under-  indicated  a  closer  relation  to  ber}'llium  than  to 

took  an  investigation  in  order  to  make  a  revision  zinc. 

of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  substance.    The  re-  The  atomic  weight  of  bismuth  has  been  deter- 

sults  of  various  methods  tried  were  very  dis-  mined  by  Alex.  Classen,  0=16,  as  208*89830. 

cordant,  and  ranged  from  124*6  to  129*63.    They  Chemical  Analyses.—In  Dr.  0.  H.  Bailey's 

seemed,  however,  to  give  one  rule  of  variation,  and  J.  C.  Cain's  method  of  quantitative  analvsis 

and  showed  that  **  if  tellurium,  obtained  bj  any  by  weighing  precipitates  suspended  in  liquids, 

process  of  fractionation  whatever,  be  subjected  the  operations  of  mtering  and  washing  are  done 

to  distillation  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  the  away  with.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  precipi- 

tetrabromide  be  prepared  from  this  by  sublima-  tate  having  been  determined,  it  is  weighed,  to- 

tion  in  a  vacuum,  its  analysis  always  gives  the  gether  with  the  supernatant  liquid,  in  a  snecially 

same  atomic  weight  for  tellurium.    If,  nowever,  constructed  measuring  flask.    The  specific  grav- 

the  tellurium  be  only  fused  in  a  current  of  an  in-  ity  of  the  supernatant  liquid  can  be  readily  de- 

different  gas  and  the  tetrabromide  be  not  sub-  termined,  ana  hence  the  weight  of  the  precipitate 

limed  higher  numbers  will  be  obtained."    Prom  calculated.    The  method  is  rapid,  and  gives  re- 

the  widely  divergent  results  obtained  by  the  dif-  suits  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  many  technical 

ferent  methods  the  author  concludes  that  tel-  purposes.   * 

lurium  is  not  a  simple  substance.  T^e  analysis  of  seeds  and  plants  is  usually 

In  a  paper  on  the  molecular  weights  of  met-  accompanied  by  a  large  percentage  residue  of  un- 

als  when  in  solution,  C.  T.  Heycock  and  P.  H.  determined  matter,  the  mass  of  which,  excluding 

Neville  give  the  results  of  their  observations  on  a  few  imperfectly  understood  albumens,  is  usually 

the  effect  of  various  proportions  of  silver,  gold,  designated  as  nitrogen-free  extract  matter.    Prof, 

copper,  nickel,  sodium,  palladium,  magnesium,  E.  Schulze  and  Dr.  E.  Steiger  found  in  the  mat- 

anc,  lead,  cadmium,  mercury,  bismuth,  calcium,  ter  of  this  class  in  the  seeds  of  Lupinus  luteus 

indium,  aluminum,  and  antimony  on  the  solidi-  an  insoluble  carbohydrate  which  yielded  a  sugar 

fying  point  of  tin.    Of  all  these  metals,  antimony  named  paragalactin  that  exhibited  the  proper- 

aione  behaves  abnormally,  producing  a  rise  in-  ties  of  galactose.    Mr.  W.  Maxwell  found  in  the 

stead  of  a  depression  in  the  solidifying  point,  residues  of  Faha  vulgaris^  Vicia  mtiva,  and 

In  the  majonty  of  cases  the  atomic  depression  Pisum  sativum,  matters  convertible  into  sugar, 

is  a  number  not  far  removed  from  3,  the  theoret-  usually  galactose.    Other  carbohydrates,  in  ad- 

ical  value  calculated  from  Van't  Hoff's  formula,  dition  to  the  galactose-yielding  bodv,  appear  to 

Assuming  the  truth  of  Raoult's  generalization,  be  contained  in  the  seeds.    The  relative  amounts 

that  the  depression  produced  by  a  molecular  of  the  insoluble  carbohydrate  residues  and  the 

proportion  of  any  suostance  in  the  solidifying  proportions  of   galactose-convertible  substance 

point  of  the  same  solvent  is  the  same  whatever  contained  in  them  varied  in  the  different  species 

the  substance,  it  would  therefore  seem  probable  of  legumes.    The  main  result  of  the  researches 

that  the  molecules  of  most  metals  are  of  the  is  the  finding  of  a  more  intelligible  and  scientific 

same  type,  Mfi,  when  n  is  the  number  of  atoms  in  expression  for  all  that  portion  of  the  constituent 

the  molecule ;   and  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  matter  of  seeds  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
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as  a  non-nitroffenons,  valueless  residue  and  the  and  manganese  dioxide  cause  the  evolution  of 

indication  of  wnat  may  be  their  function  in  the  oxygen  at  a  oomnaratively  low  temperature,  ao- 

physiology  of  the  plant.  companied  by  only  a  smidl  percentage  of  chlo- 

rrof.  £.  W.  Morley  described  at  the  American  rine,  while  the  oxide  is  left  but  little  altered  at 
Association  his  investigations  of  the  volumetric  the  end  of  the  experiment.  5.  The  monoxides 
composition  of  water,  together  with  the  appa-  of  barium,  calcium,  and  lead  cause  no  evolution 
ratus  employed  and  the  r^ults.  The  apparatus,  of  oxvgen  when  heated  with  potassium  chlorate, 
with  800  feet  of  class  tubing,  occupying  parts  of  but  tne  latter  breaks  up  below  its  normal  tem- 
two  rooms,  includes  provision  for  producing  hy-  perature  with  the  formation  of  potassium  chlo- 
drogen,  arrangements  for  purifying  it,  a  globe  ride  and  a  {jeroxide.  6.  In  the  presence  of  such 
in  which  part  is  collected  to  be  weighed,  another  oxides  as  silver  oxide  and  the  peroxides  of  ba- 
where  the  ^as  is  stored  for  analysis,  and  three  rium  and  lead,  potassium  chlorate  acts  as  a  re- 
other  parts  in  which  the  analysis  is  made.  In  a  ducinff  agent,  x^o  oxygen  is  eliminated,  but  a 
second  apparatus,  identical  with  the  first,  the  perchforate  is  formed.  7.  Oxides,  such  as  those 
volumes  m  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  made  of  zinc  and  magnesium,  are  inactive.  The  au- 
to combine  are  measured,  and  the  remaining  ex-  thors  find  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
cess  is  determined.  From  this  was  computed  oxide  is  of  importance— thus  copper  prepared  in 
the  ratio  of  combination  in  20  determinations,  the  dry  way  is  almost  inactive;  and  further,  that 
The  minimum  value  was  found  to  be  2*00005,  certain  substances,  such  as  powdered  glass,  sand, 
the  maximum  2*00047,  and  the  mean  2*00029,  and  kaolin,  assist  the  decomposition,  although 
with  a  probable  error  of  determination  of  one  thev  apparently  undergo  no  chemical  change, 
part  in  80,000.  In  a  second  paper,  on  the  ratio  Practically  three  methods  are  now  available 
of  the  density  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  Prof,  for  the  determination  of  lithia  in  mineral  wa- 
Morley  said  he  had  made  two  determinations  of  ters ;  the  phosphate  method  (Mayer's  modifi- 
the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen,  and  reached  the  cation) ;  the  amylalcohol  method  of  Gooch ;  and 
same  figure  for  the  ratio  as  that  given  by  Lord  the  fluoride  method  of  Camot.  Bammelsberg's 
Bayleigh,  in  Eng^land,  namely,  15*884  This  method  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Gooch, 
value,  combined  with  the  preceding,  gave  15*882  but  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory  in  its  ap- 
as  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen.  •  plication.    For  all  of  these  processes  it  is  neces- 

Prof.  Noyes  narrated  the  results  of  four  series  sary  to  obtain  from  some  known  quantity  of  the 
of  six  determinations  each  of  the  atomic  weight  water  the  alkalies  as  chlorides  free  from  admixt- 
of  oxygen,  with  apparatus  devised  by  himsell  ure  with  other  bases,  and  in  most  ca^es  a  con- 
He  had  found  the  value  to  be  15*896.  siderable  proportion  of  the  sodium  and  potassium 

The  seed  of  CcUycanthus  gltntcus  is  found,  by  salts,  which  usually  predominate  over  those  of 
the  analysis  of  H.  W.  Wiley,  to  be  rich  in  oily  lithium,  must  be  removed.  In  order  to  test 
albumenoids  and  sugar  (of  which  it  contains  these  methods  upon  water  containing  lithia. 
twice  as  much  as  wheat),  and  poor  in  starch  and  samples  of  the  best  known  and  widely  advertised 
undetermined  substances.  The  oil  has  a  beauti-  waters  were  purchased  by  £.  Waller  and  sub- 
ful  faint-yellow  color  and  a  peculiar  odor.  The  mitted  to  examination.  The  results  were  some- 
seed  also  contains  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  which  what  surprising,  and  indicate  that  either  the 
Dr.  R.  G.  Ecdes,  of  Brooklyn,  has  named  caly-  original  analysis,  on  the  strength  of  which  the 
canthine.    Attention  was  called  to  the  poisonous  waters  are  sold,  was  erroneous,  or,  what  is  more 

Eroperty  of  the  seed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  H.  probable,  that  the  proportions  of  lithium  in  those 

[.  Bova,  of  Cagle,  Tenn.,  relating  how  cattle  waters  are  liable  to  great  fluctuations.    The  re- 

and  sheep  had  been  fatally  poisoned  by  eating  suits  were  chiefly  obtained  by  Camot's  fluoride 

the  fruit  of  the  shrub.    The  symptoms  of  the  method,  but  were  in  several  cases  confirmed  by 

poisoning  resemble  those  of  drunkenness,  with  the  use  of  other  methods.     In  the  Farmville 

extreme  nervousness.    Sometimes  the  fatal  issue  lithia  water  no  lithium  could  be  detected  by  the 

is  immediate,  sometimes  it  is  delayed  for  three  spectroscope  in   moderate  amounts,  and  only 

or  four  weeks.    The  ^kaloid  is  not  very  virulent,  traces  in  larger  amounts.    The  reaction  for  lith- 

is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  very  soluble  in  ium  in  Buffalo  water  in  considerable  quantities 

ether  ana  chloroform,  whUe  its  salts  are  insolu-  was  more  distinct.    In  the  Londonderry  water 

ble  in  chloroform  but  very  soluble  in  water.    It  the  lithia  reaction  could  be  obtained  without 

crystallizes  from  ether  in  feathery  masses,  which  great  difficulty.     Of  all  the  waters  examined, 

form  very  rapidly.  purporting  to  be  natural,  the  Saratoga  Hathom 

The  results  of  systematic  examinations  by  G.  proved  to  be  the  strongest  in  lithia.    The  lithia 

J.  Fowler  and  J.  GFrant  of  the  infiuenoe  of  the  waters  manufactured  and  sold  by  Carl  H.  Schultz 

chief  metallic  oxides  and  certain  unstable  salts  were  found  to  contain  a  little  more  lithia  than 

on  the  decomposition  of  potassium  chlorate  by  was  claimed  for  them. 

heat  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  1.  Acid  The  following  tests  are  given  by  M.  M. Grand- 
oxides,  such  as  VfOi,  WOi,  and  V«0^  cause  the  val  and  Valser  for  the  detection  of  linoleic  acid 
evolution  of  oxygen  at  a  much  reduced  tempera-  in  oleic  acid.  The  falsified  acid  is  of  a  yellowish- 
ture,  with  the  formation  of  a  metavanadate,  brown  tint,  paler  than  that  of  oleic  acid ;  its 
tungstate,  or  uranate.  Chlorine  is  evolved  in  specific  gravity  is  higher.  The  liquid  is  more 
large  quantity  in  these  cases,  but  the  whole  of  {insistent,  and  is  not  homogeneous,  but  gritty, 
the  oxygen  of  the  chlorate  is  not  liberated.  2.  If  falsified  oleic  acid  is  heated  to  50°  C,  it  takes^ 
Alumina  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  less  ener-  when  cold,  a  firmer  condition,  which  becomes 
getically.  3.  Chromium  sesquioxide  causes  the  more  decided  each  time  the  operation  is  re- 
evolution  of  oxygen  at  a  lower  temperature,  with  peated.  A  mirror-like  precipitate  is  produced 
the  liberation  also  of  chlorine.  4.  The  ses(}ui-  on  shaking  with  alcohol,  while  oleic  acid  dis- 
oxides  of  iron,  cobalt  and  nickel,  cupric  oxide,  solves.    If  mineral  oil,  resin,  or  paraffin  is  mixed 
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vith  oleic  acid  there  is  also  farmed  a  deposit  Pyrazol,  CtH«Nt,  the  fandamental  hase  of  a 
insofaible  in  alcohoL  If  a  thin  layer  of  the  rapidly  growing  series  of  compounds,  has  been 
falsified  oleic  acid  is  placed  upon  a  slip  of  lead,  synthesized  by  Prof.  Balbiano,  of  Messina,  from 
scraped  dean,  and  some  pure  oleic  acid  is  placed  epichlorhydrin  and  the  recently  isolated  hvdra- 
upon  a  similar  slip  of  lead  for  comparison,  the  zm  hydrate.  It  is  obtained  as  a  mass  of  nard, 
impure  acid  will,  on  the  next  day,  be  more  or  colorless  needles.  The  crystals  are  readily  solu- 
tes resinified,  while  the  pure  acid  will  be  hardly  ble  in  cold  water,  with  production  of  neutral 
altered.  If  some  drops  of  falsified  oleic  acid  are  solution,  possess  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  pyri- 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  sodarlye,  an  in-  dine,  melt  into  a  colorless  liquid  at  from  65'5* 
tense  yellow  color  is  produced,  while  pure  oleic  to  70**,  while  the  liquid  boils  at  from  186*  to 
acid,  similarly  treated,  merely  takes  a  grayish  188°  C. 

tint.  Organic  Chemlstry.^The  gums  yield,  when 
For  the  detection  of  tin  in  minerals,  Alexan-  subjected  to  hydrolytic  action,  glucose-like  bod- 
der  Johnstone  cuts  out  the  small  beads  of  metal  ies  which,  when  carefully  studied,  have  usually 
which  setUe  to  the  bottom  of  the  assay  on  treat-  been  identified  as  either  galactose  or  arabinose. 
ment  with  the  white  flux  or  fusion  mixture  of  Gum  arable  sometimes  yields  galactose  and  some- 
FrBBenina ;  and  having  pulverized  it  and  washed  times  arabinose,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this 
it,  treats  the  remaining  silver-like  malleable  is  a  specific  characteristic  of  a  distinct  gum,  or 
scmles  of  metal  with  boiling  concentrated  hydro-  whether  there  may  not  be  gums  of  different 
chloric  acid  and  solution  of  gold  chloride.  If  origins  sold  under  the  one  name.  The  gum 
the  white  scales  are  wholly  or  partlv  composed  exuding  from  the  bark  of  a  cherry  tree  and 
of  tin«  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  will  receive  a  tragacanth  gum  yield  arabinose.  The  mucilage 
distinct  purple  stain  by  the  formation  of  the  occurring  in  the  seed  coats  of  linseed,  quince 
purple  oi  Cassius.  As  an  additional  test,  a  cur-  seeds,  etc.,  yields  glucoses  which  have  not  been 
rent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  projected  satisfactorily  identified.  A  gum-like  substance 
upon  the  moist  stained  bottom  of  the  mortar,  which  can  be  extracted  from  liquefied  tissues  by 
wnen  a  skin  of  brown  stannous  sulphuride  will  alkalies  yields  xylose.  The  gum  exuding  from 
be  formed.  the  bark  and  the  fruit  of  peach  trees  has  been  ex- 
Chemical  Synthesis.—- Prof.  Emil  Fisher's  amined  by  W.  E.*Stone.  That  from  the  fruit  was 
researches  on  the  sugars  of  the  glucose  group  much  the  clearer  in  color  and  the  purer.  It 
have  been  remarkably  successful.  &veral  months  is»soluble  in  water,  by  which  it  is  first  swollen 
ago  he  prepared  a  new  synthetical  sugar,  which  to  a  marked  degree,  and  in  solution  it  showed 
^  called  acrose,  and  found  to  be  an  isomer  of  a  slightly  acid  reaction  and  a  distinct,  al- 
dextrose  and  levulose.  He  has  now  succeeded  in  though  not  strong,  la9vo-rotation.  The  results 
determining  the  constitution  of  acrose,  and  has  of  the  first  steps  m  the  analysis  indicated  the 
shown  that  it  is  the  inactive  modification  of  presence  of  those  substances  which  yield  arabi- 
levuloee.  He  has  also  effected  the  synthesis  of  nose  and  galactose  on  hydrolysis.  The  contin- 
levulose;  has  discovered  the  inactive  and  the  ued  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  isolating 
levo-modiflcations  of  mannite  and  of  the  new  and  identifying  these  substances  fB,Te,  from  the 
sugar  mannose ;  has  shown  that  mannose  and  bark  gum,  two  products— one  with  ^cifio  ro- 
dextrose  have  the  same  constitution,  and  that  tation  lOd'S"*,  which  approximated  closely  to  that 
one  may  be  converted  into  the  other ;  has  pre-  of  arabinose  (104*),  and  a  second  with  a  specific 
pared  all  these  substances  synthetically ;  and  rotation  82*00*,  which  is  practically  that  of  glu- 
nas  developed  and  perfected  the  methods  of  cose.  Two  products  identical  with  these  were  also 
transforming  the  sugars  and  their  derivatives  obtained  from  the  fruit  gum.  This  uialysis 
into  one  another  to  such  an  extent  that  the  syn-  was  confirmed  by  further  t^ts. 
thesis  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  glucose  In  a  paper  on  '*  The  Occurrence  of  the  Penta- 
group  will  probably  be  effected  in  the  near  glucoses,  read  in  the  American  Association,  the 
future.  same  author  reported  concerning  his  examina- 
The  synthesis  of  indigo  from  monobromace-  tions  of  forty  vegetable  products,  selected  with  a 
tanilide,  by  W.  Flimm,  is  the  first  that  has  been  view  of  obtaining  as  great  a  variety  as  possible 
accomplished  from  a  mono-substitution  product  for  the  detection  of  arabinose  and  xylose.  In 
of  benzoL  If  monobromacetanilide  is  melted  thirfy'-two  of  these  substances  from  1  to  12  per 
with  dry  caustic  alkali,  a  fused  mass  is  obtained,  cent,  of  the  pentagluooses,  or  bodies  from  which 
the  solution  of  which  in  water  soon  turns  blue  they  are  derived,  were  recognized.  They  were 
and  separates  indigo;  aniline  and  isocyanophenyl  even  found  in  the  excrement  of  domestic  ani- 
are  also  formed.  The  yield  is  small,  being  not  mals,  showing  the  operation  of  some  degree  of 
more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  anilide  used.  digestive  action  there.  The  existence  oi  a  class 
Urea  chlonde  has  been  used  by  Gattermann,  of  compounds  not  commonly  recognized  in  foods 
Schmidt,  and  Harris,  reacting  with  aromatic  is  indicated.  In  another  paper  by  Prof.  Stone 
hydrocarbons  and  phenylethers  in  the  presence  arabinose  was  found  to  have  a  stronger  reducing 
of  aluminum  chloride  to  effect  the  synthesis  of  effect  upon  Fehling*s  solution  than  any  other 
earbo  acids.  The  urea  chloride  was  formed  from  known  sugar.  A  third  paper  by  the  same  au- 
phosgene  and  ammonium  chloride.  The  method  thor  developed  a  method  for  the  quantitative 
19  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  large  quanti-  determination  of  pentagluooses  in  food  stuffs. 
ties  of  liquid  phosgene  it  requires.  To  avoid  In  the  analysis  of  se^s,  all  that  part  of  their 
this  inconvenience,  £.  Gattermann  and  A.  Rosso-  non-nitrogenous  constituents  which  is  soluble  in 
lymo  use  cyanic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  two  water,  and  which  upon  boiling  with  a  dilute 
substances  into  which  urea  chloride  dissociates  acid  becomes  converted  into  bodies  capable  of 
at  the  high  temperatures  at  which  the  syntheses  reducing  an  alkali-copper  solution,  has  been  ex- 
are  performed.  pressed  as  dextrine.    W.  Maxwell  considers  that 
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more  definite  determinations  will  be  of  interest  series.   It  is  foxthd  that  althongh  thirteen  dichlor 

In  a  coarse  of  the  stud^  of  the  le^mes  Pisum  naphthalenes  have  been  described,  oi\\j  ten  ex- 

sativum,  Faha  vtdgar%s,  and  Vieia  sativa,  he  ist.     Of  the  fourteen  possible  tri-derivatives, 

discovered  cane-su^r  in  each  of  those  repre-  thirteen  are  known.    Light  has  been  thrown  by 

sentatives.    In  addition  to  saccharose,  the  seeds  these  researches  on  the  mode  of  action  of  rea- 

contained  a  white  amorphous  body,  which  was  gente  on  naphthalene  and  other  hydrocarbons, 

distinguished  chemically  from  dextrine  by  the  and  it  appears  that  in  all  cases  the  initial  action 

instance  that  upon  boiling  with  a  dilate  min-  is  the  same,  while  the  ultimate  product  depends 

eral  acid  it  yielded  galactose ;  and  further,  when  on  secondary  causes ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  ben- 

the  body  was  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  zene  an  ortho-compound  is  always  first  obtained, 

acid  mucic  acid  was  obteined  as  the  product  of  and  meta  and  para  compounds  are  produced  in 

oxidation.     Separate   experiments  were   made  a  secondary  way.    The  infiuence  of  structure  on 

with  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  which  was  proved  to  the  coloring  properties  of  naphthalene  deriva- 

contain  soluble  carbohydrates  to  the  extent  of  tives  has  also  been  studied  in  connection  with 

5'86  per  cent.    A  quantitative  separation  of  the  these  researches. 

cane-sugar,  galactan,  and  dextrine  was  not  at-  According  to  the  theory  of  Van  'tHoff  and 

tempted.  A  method  which  would  render  anything  Wislieenus,  the  di-halogen  additive  compounds 

more  than  qualitative  indications  of  those  sev-  of  acetylene  can  exist  in  two  isomeric  forms.    To 

eral  bodies  does  not  at  present  exist.    When  it  is  one  of  the  classes  thus  indicated  f umaric  acid 

known  that  these  soluble  carbohydrates  are  con-  appears  to  be  related,  and  to  the  other  ite  iso- 

tained  in  mature  seeds,  the  question  occurs  as  to  mer  maleic  acid.    The  fact  suggested  to  E.  H. 

what  are  the  physiological  uses  of  those  bodies  Keiser  that  it  might  be  of  interest,  starting  with 

in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  embryo  plant  dur-  acetylene,  to  prepare  two  isomeric  di-halogen 

ing  the  stage  of  incipient  growth  t    Preliminary  compounds,  and  then  endeavor  to   transform 

ol^rvations  made  with  seeds  of  PhoMolua  vtd-  them  into  fumaric  and  maleic  acids.    The  iso- 

aaria  indicated  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  carbo-  meric  iodides  of  acetylene,  one  of  which  is  solid 

hydrates  were  used  up  by  the  embryo  plant  in  and  the  other  liquid,  were  accordingly  prepared, 

the  earliest  period  of  its  development,  or  dur-  On  ex|ieriment,  fumaric  acid  was  formed  from 

ing  the  short  time  which  was  necessary  for  the  the  solid  di-iodide. 

protrusion  of  the  radicle,  and  before  the  plu-  Some  crystalline  substances  found  in  the  solid 

mule  made  its  appearance.  matters  which  are  deposited  from  freshly  ex- 

The  investigations  of  Prof.  Frederick  6.  Power  tracted  oils  of   limes,  lemons,  and  ber^^mot, 

lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  oil  made  by  hand,  are  described  by  Prof.  W.  A. 

of  wintergreen  consists  of  methyl  salicylate,  with  Tilden  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Beck.    Limettin,  obtained 

small  amounts  of  a  terpene,  wfiich  is  vellowish,  from  oil  of  limes,  has  the  composition  CicHi40t, 

has  an  odor  resembling  that  of  blacK  pepner,  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  needles,  melting  at  be- 

and  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left;  tween  121^  and  132**  C,  and  is  neither  an  acid 

and  t  hat  the  oil  of  birch  when  pure  consists  simply  nor  a  glucosite.    Essence  of  lemons  yields  a  sub- 

of  methyl  salicylate,  and  is  without  action  on  po-  stance,  CiiHuO*,  similar  to  limettin  in  appear^ 

larized  light.  The  natural  oils  of  wintergreen  and  ance,  but  with  more  lustrous  crystals,  which 

birch  are  therefore  neither  physically  nor  chemi-  melt  at  116°  C.    Bergamot  yields  a  compound 

caliy  identical,  although  the  differences  are  prac-  that  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms  and  melts  at 

tipally  very  slight.  270"-271"*  C. 

In  a  paper  summarizing  our  present  knowl-  In  communicating  to  the  Chemical  Society  of 
edge  of  the  rare  earths,  M.  E.  Demar^ay  admits  London  their  studies  on  the  constitution  of  the 
that  the  radiant-matter  test  of  Mr.  Crookes  is  tri-derivatives  of  naphthalene.  Prof.  H.  E.  Arm- 
more  sensitive  than  the  reversion  process  of  M.  strong  and  W.  P.  Wynne,  besides  the  theoretical 
de  Boisbaudran.  He  regards  the  red  phospho-  importance  of  the  studies,  called  attention  to 
rescence  of  aluminum  as  due  to  traces  of  chrome,  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  constitution  of 
and  the  phosphorescence  of  yttria  as  in  like  man-  those  of  them  which  are  employed  technically 
ner  occasioned  by  traces  of  foreign  matter  rather  in  the  manufacture  of  azo-dyes,  in  order  that 
than  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  distinct  ele-  the  dependence  of  color  and  tinctorial  properties 
ments.  He  conteste  the  hypothesis  of  meta  ele-  on  structure  may  be  determined ;  this  is  especial- 
ments,  and  concludes  that  in  the  group  of  rare  ly  the  case,  because  all  the  tri-derivatives  are  not 
earths  we  have  to  do  not  with  exceptional  bod-  equally  valuable. 

ies,  but  with  bodies  which  our  ordinary  meth-  Agricultural  Chemistry. — Experiments  by 

ods  are  not  able  to  separate.    He  refers  to  the  Prof.  A.  Petermann,  of   Gembloux,   Belgium, 

observation  of  Bunsen  and  Becquerel  that  salts  concerning  the  relation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 

present  variable  absorptions  according  to  the  di-  to  plant  growth,  have  given  resulte  of  which  the 

rections  teken  by  the  luminous  rays  in  a  crystal,  following  is  a  summary:  In  ^^rowing  plants  of 

The  researches  of  MM.  Kriiss  and  Nilson  are  un-  yellow  lupines  in  sand  conteining  bacteria  of  the 

favorably  criticised ;  Mr.  Crookes  declares  that  he  soil,  but  i)Oor  in  nutritive  elements,  an  impoi"- 

has  obteined  results  contradictory  to  theirs,  and  tent  gain  in  nitrogen  was  observed  and  ascribed 

M.  Demar^ay  confirms  the  results  of  Mr.  Crookes.  to  the  intervention  of  atmospheric  nitrogen; 

The  groups  of  rare  earths  seem  to  the  author  this  gain  increased  with  the  quantity  of  organic 

likely  to  be  the  means  of  an  important  progress  substance  produced.    Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 

in  our  classification  of  the  simple  bodies.  some  authors,  the  experiments  proved  that  the 

The  committee  of  the  British  Association  on  lupines  absorb  and  assimilate  (that  is  utilize  for 

isomeric  naphthalene  derivatives  says,  in  its  fifth  the  production  of  organic  substance)  nitrogen, 

report,  that  a  complete  set  of  reference  com-  which  is  furnished  in  the  form  of  a  fertilizer; 

pounds  has  been  prepared  in  the  disubstituted  the  nodes  of  the  roots  of  lupines  were  sensibly 
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richer  in  nitrogen  than  the  ^est  of  the  plant,  analysis  as  ether  extract  is  very  crude,  being 
particularly  in  those  experiments  which  showed  mixed  with  extraneous  impurities  which  the 
an  increase  of  nitrogen.  But  this  observation  chemist  has  been  much  embarrassed  to  get  rid 
can  not  be  used  to  support  the  hypothesis  ac-  of.  H.  J.  Patterson  has  successfully  used  animal 
cording  to  which  the  presence  of  nodosities  or  charcoal  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  has  ob- 
micn>£s  inhabiting  the  same  should  be  the  ex-  taiued  as  products  pure  fats,  and  in  many  cases 
elusive  cause  of  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen,  nearly  pure  ve&^etable  oil.  In  filling  the  perco- 
because  the  increase  of  nitrogen  was  noticeable  lator  tube  for  the  execution  of  his  process,  he  has 
in  the  soil  as  well  as  in  the  plants,  and  because  first  placed  in  it  animal  charcoal ;  on  top  of  this 
the  gain  of  nitrogen  by  enrichment  of  the  soil  a  plug  of  cotton ;  then  the  substance  to  be  ex- 
was  obtained  in  the  culture  of  plants  which  did  tracted;  and  finally  another  plug  of  cotton.  The 
not  possess  nodosities  on  the  roots;  and  the  pure  cotton  serves  to  make  a  more  uniform  stream  of 
culture  proved  the  identity  of  micro-organisms  ether  over  the  substance,  and  keeps  the  latter 
of  the  sou  in  which  the  lupines  grew  with  those  from  crawling  up  the  sides  of  the  percolator, 
oocnrring  in  the  nodosities  of  the  root  of  the  The  plug  between  the  substance  and  the  char- 
plant.  The  author  therefore  answers  the  ques-  coal  willprevent  any  of  the  fat  coming  in  con- 
tion  of  the  intervention  of  nitrogen  in  plant  tact  with  the  charcoal  before  it  is  thoroughlv 
growth  in  the  affirmative.  in  solution.    In  other  respects  Mr.  Patterson  s 

The  earlier  results  obtained  at  Rothamsted,  as  method  is  like  that  of  the  Association  of  Official 
well  as  those  of  Boussingault,  respecting  the  Agricultural  Chemists.  The  following  points 
sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation  under  con-  are  claimed  in  favor  of  the  use  of  animal  char- 
ditions  in  which  the  action  of  electricitv  and  of  coal :  1.  That  the  product  obtained  is  nearly 
micrc^ws  was  excluded  led  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  pure  fat  or  vegetable  oil;  2.  That  it  gives  a 
Lawes  to  conclude  that  the  higher  chlorophyl-  more  correct  idea  of  the  physical  nature  of  the 
lous  plants  have  not  the  power  of  taking  up  fats  from  various  substances;  8.  That  slight 
nitrogen  by  their  leaves  or  otherwise ;  and  th^t  quantities  of  water  that  may  exist  in  the  sub- 
atmospbenc  nitrogen  is  not  a  source  of  nitrogen  stance  and  pass  out  with  the  extract  will  be  re- 
in the  case  of  gramineous,  cruciferous,  chenopo-  moved  by  the  charooal ;  4.  That  soluble  acids  of 
diaoeoua.  or  solaneous  crops,  but  that  there  was  the  plant,  or  acids  which  may  be  formed  during 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  account  for  the  whole  distillation,  will  be  partially,  if  not  wholly,  re- 
of  the  nitrogen  taken  up  by  leguminous  plants,  moved  by  the  animal  charcoal ;  and  5.  That  the 
Of  the  recent  researches,  those  of  Hellriegel  and  animal  charcoal  will  partially  obviate,  if  not 
Wilfarth,  filrst  published  in  1886,  were  the  most  wholly  remove,  the  difficulty  of  change  in  the 
conclusive.  They  tend  to  show  that  free  nitro-  amount  of  ether  extract  (which  generally  in- 
gen  is  fixed  under  the  influence  of  a  microbe-  creases)  with  the  aging  of  tne  sample, 
se^iine:  of  the  soil,  with  a  resultant  formation  The  richness  of  the  truffle  in  phosphoric  acid, 
of  noaules  on  the  root^  Experiments  by  the  lime,  and  magnesia,  according  to  M.  Ad.  Cbatin, 
authors  in  the  seasons  of  1888-'89,  with  several  is  remarkable  in  comparison  with  the  poverty  of 
species  of  leguminous  plants,  confirmed  these  the  soils.  Six  elements^nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
conclusions.  Concurrently  with  the  experiments  potassa,  lime,  iron,  and  sulphur — appear  charao- 
made  at  Rothamsted,  M.  Brdal,  of  the  Museum  teristio  of  the  truffle.  Tne  author  concludes 
d*Histoire  Naturelle,  in  Paris,  made  various  ex-  that  the  nitrogen  is  derived  in  jerreat  part  from 
periments  with  similar  results.  Hellriegel  agrees  the  air  confined  in  the  soil.  Phosphoric  acid 
with  the  authors  that  the  legitminoscs  utilize  soil  forms  a  mean  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrogen.  He  considers  that  the  soil  would  be  ash  of  the  truffle,  and  it  is  closely  followed  by 
drawn  upon  first,  and  that  this  source  is  supple-  potassa.  Lime  forms  from  7  to  o  per  cent,  of 
ment^  by  the  elementary  nitrogen  «f  the  air,  the  ash,  whether  the  earth  contains  50  per  cent. 
brougrht  into  combination  by  means  of  the  or-  of  calcareous  matter  or  hardly  1  per  cent.  The 
ganisms ;  he  also  considers  that  there  would  be  proportion  of  iron  oxide  is  about  5  per  cent, 
more  or  less  fixation,  even  with  a  soil  rich  in  Soda  is  present  to  about  1  per  cent.,  and  rises  in 
nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand.  Vines  found  that  some  cases  to  6  per  cent.  Magnesia  rises  and 
the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  presumably  also  falls  along  with  tne  soda.  Manganese,  chlorine, 
the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen,  is  much  reduced,  or  and  iodine  are  present  in  ail  truffles. 
e?en  stopped  altogether,  by  the  application  of  The  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  saccha- 
mnch  nitrogen  to  the  soil ;  and  the  Rothamsted  rine  substance  of  the  sweet  potato  by  W.  E.  Stone 
experiments  indicate  that  with  a  rich  garden  show  that  it  exists  chiefiy,  if  not  entirely,  in  the 
sou  there  are  fewer  nodules  formed  than  with  a  form  of  sucrose.  The  quantitative  determina- 
sand  containing  but  little  nitrogen,  and  seeded  tions  showed  from  1^  to  2^  half  per  cent,  of 
with  soil  organisms.  If  subsequent  experiments  sucrose  in  the  fresh  potatoes.  The  temperature 
should  show  this  to  be  the  case,  the  amount  of  of  cooking  (baking)  inverts  the  sucrose,  and  con- 
nitrogen  of  a  crop  derived  from  the  air  and  the  verts  more  or  less  of  the  starch  into  a  soluble 
amount  derived  irom  a  soil  would  vary  very  form. 

much    according    to   circumstances  ;    fixation  Miscellaneous. — In  the  spontaneous  combus- 

would  take  place  most  freely  in  the  case  of  a  tion  of  coal  the  carbon,  hydrocarbons,  and  pyrites 

sandy  or  poor  and  porous  soil,  and  less  in  a  — all  the  constituents,  in  fact,  except  minerals 

richer  soil.    On  the  whole,  the  evidence  at  com-  other  than  pyrites — are  found  by  Mr.  Vivian  B. 

mand  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  Lewes  to  take  a  part.    Carbon  possesses  to  an 

of  most,  if  not  all  our  leguminous  crops,  more  extraordinary  degree  the  power  of  attracting 

or  less  of  their  nitrogen  is  due  to  fixation  under  and  absorbing  gases  upon  its  surface,  which  is 

the  conditions  suggested.  increased  as  its  surface  is  increased  by  division. 

The  prodoct  which  is  designated  in  fodder  The  absorption,  at  first  purely  mechanical,  event- 
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ually  causes  a  rise  in  temperatare.    If  the  coal  inert  substance,  usuall  j  starch,  to  tamper  the 

is  finely  powdered,  the  absorbing  and  heating  chemical  action,    ^hey  may  be  classified  as  fol- 

powers  become  very  important,  while  the  rate  of  low  according  to  their  acid  constituents,  with 

action  increases  as  the  temperature  rises,  but  is  wBich  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  usually  associated  : 

rarely  sufficient  to  bring  about  spontaneous  igni-  Tartrate  powders,  in  which  tartaric  acid  is  the 

tion.    When  the  carbon  of  the  coal  absorbs  oxy-  acid  constituent,  and  which  leave  the  least  ol>- 

gen  the  compressed  gas  becomes  very  active  jectionable  residue ;  phosphate  powders,  in  which 

chemically  and  soon  beeins  to  combine  with  the  mono-calcium  phospnate  furnishes  the  acid,  and 

carbon  and  hydxx>gen  of  the  bituminous  portions  with  which  the  residues,  though  lareer  in  quan- 

of  the  coal ;  the  chemical  activity  increases  with  tity,  are  not  otherwise  more  objectionable  than 

the  temperature, and  is  accompanied  by  afurther  those  of  the  tartrate  powders;  and  alum  pow- 

increase  of  heat.    The  effects  work  cumulatively  ders,  in  which  the  gas  is  set  free  by  the  action 

upon  one  another,  and  if  the  access  of  air  is  free  of  either  potassium  or  ammonium  alum.    The 

enough,  the  temperature  reaches  the  igniting  effect  of  tne  residues  from  these  on  the  human 

point  of  the  coal.-    The  result  is  hastened  by  the  system  has  not  been  determined.    In  general,  it 

presence  of  pyrites  in  the  coal,  which  is  also  may  be  said  of  the  three  classes  of  powders,  that 

acted  upon  cnemically  by  oxygen ;  but  pyrites  a  tartrate  powder  gives  the  lowest  percentage 

is  not  itself  capable  of  causing:  combustion.    The  of  carbon  aioxide  in  proportion  to  the  weight 

liability  to  spontaneous  ignition  of  coal  in  ships  of  chemicals  used,  together  with  the  least  weight 

increases  with  the  increase  of  tonnage  in  cargoes ;  of  residue ;  and  a  straight  alum  powder  gives 

with  the  length  of  the  voyage,  particulanv  if  the  highest  proportion  or  eas  and  greatest  weight 

it  is  prosecuted   into  warm  regions ;   and  is  of  residue.    The  report  oi  the  chemical  division 

affected  by  the  kind  of  coal,  some  coals  being  of  the  Agricultural  Department  suggests  that 

more  liable  than  others  to  spontaneous  heating  with  a  little  care  baking  powders  could  be  made 

and  ignition ;  by  the  fineness  of  the  division  of  at  home  at  much  less  cost  than  the  market 

the  coal ;  by  wetting  combined  with  richness  in  price. 

pyrites ;  by  the  ventilation  of  the  cargo ;  and  'The  results  of  the  many  determinations  that 
by  heat  from  the  furnaces  and  boilers.  The  have  been  made  of  the  alkaloid  in  teas  are  re- 
author's  paper  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  garded  by  David  Hooper,  of  Ootacamund,  India, 
precautions  that  may  be  taken  against  the  heat-  as  showing  that  no  relation  exists  between  the 
ing  of  coal  in  cargo.  amount  present  and  the  commercial  value  of 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  clasification  the  leaf.  The  tannin  of  tea  has  also  been  in- 
of  the  elements  with  which  the  names  of  New-  vestigated,  but  as  the  subject  has  been  treated 
lands  and  Mendeleeff  are  associated,  numerical  by  so  many  experts,  using  different  methods  and 
relations  between  the  atomic  weights  of  allied  applying  tnem  to  different  samples,  the  results 
elements  were  discovered  by  Dobereiner,  Dumas,  are  not  comparably,  and  leave  tne  matter  open 
and  other  chemists.  It  is  now  shown  by  Mr.  P.  for  further  inquiry.  Prom  analyses  of  sixty-five 
J.  Hartog,  in  "  Nature,"  that  M.  A.  E.  B^guyer  de  specimens  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  Mr.  Hooper 
Chancourtois,  a  French  geologist,  was  the  first  finds  that  the  finest  teas  are  those  which  contain 
to  nublish  a  list  of  all  the  known  elements  in  the  the  most  tannin,  and  that  the  elevation  does  not 
oraerof  their  atomic  weights.  In  a  communi-  appear  to  affect  the  amount  of  tannin,  as  has  been 
cation  to  the  French  Academy  in  April,  1862,  he  supposed.  Thedeterminationsof  twoof  thespeci- 
described  **  a  natural  classification  of  the  simple  mens  Indicate  that  the  kind  of  shrub  cultivated  in 
bodies  and  radicles  by  a  table  in  the  form  or  a  India  contains  more  or  less  tannin  according  to  its 
helix,  founded  on  the  use  of  numbers,  which  I  ori^nal  habitat  The  amounts  of  tannin  shown 
call  characteristic  numbers  or  numerical  charac*  in  Mr.  Hooper's  list  are  obtained  by  perfectly 
teristics."  These  numbers  were  deduced  from  exhausting  tne  leaves,  and  do  not  re]>resent  the 
the  measurement  of  the  chemical  equivalents  of  amount  t«3cen  in  domestic  use.  The  infusion  of 
the  bodies;  when  arranged  on  his  helical  table,  the  family  tea-pot  extracts  more  or  less  tannin, 
or  on  a  plane  surface  representing:  it,  they  gave  according  to  tne  sample  used  and  the  time  al- 
what  he  called  characteristic  points  or  geomet-  lowed  for  the  leaves  to  soak  in  boiling  water, 
rical  characters.  He  then  anounced  as  the  fun-  The  broker's  test  of  five  minutes  takes  out  one 
damental  theorem  of  his  system  that  **  the  re-  fifth  of  the  extract,  with  a  corresponding  amount 
lations  between  the  properties  of  different  bodies  of  tannin.  The  tea-pot  infusion  of  ten  minutes 
are  manifested  by  simple  geometrical  relations  removes  about  one  third,  fifteen  minutes  one 
between  the  positions  of  their  characteristic  half,  and  twenty  minutes  two  thirds.  The  tannin 
points  " ;  and  that  likenesses  and  differences  are  is  the  source  of  the  **  strength  "  of  the  tea,  and 
manifested  by  a  certain  numerical  order  in  the  the  higher  the  tannin  the  richer  the  infusion, 
succession  of  bodies,  *<  for  example,  immediate  and  the  more  of  body  will  the  sample  possess, 
sequence  or  alternation  at  various  periods."  The  Tannin  is  likewise  a  natural  constituent  of  the 
subject  was  further  pursued  in  a  memoir  com-  tea,  and  is  not  amenable  to  suppression  by  high- 
municated  in  March,  1863.  The  papers  have  not  er  cultivation,  or  by  the  ordmary  processes  of 
been  printed  in  full.    Newlands's  first  paper  on  manufacture. 

the  numerical  differences  between  the  atomic  The  results  of  an  examination  of  the  cuticular 

weights  of  allied  elements  was  published  in  Feb-  constituents  of  fiax  fiber  have  been  published  by 

ruary,  1863 ;  and  his  second,  in   which  he  ar-  C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J.  Be  van.    On  exhaustion 

ranged  the  elements  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  fiber  lost  from  8  to  4 

weights,  in  July,  1864  per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  in  cooling  the  solution 

Baking  powders  consist  essentially  of  a  car-  deposited  a  greenish-white  resin,  which  yielded, 

bonate  or  bicarbonate  to  supply  carbonic-acid  on  hydrolyses  with  alcoholic  soda,  a  wax  alco- 

gas,  and  an  acid  which  can  liberate  it,  with  some  hoi,  identii&ed  as  ceryl-alcohol,  and  a  ketone-like 
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sobstance.     From  the  nnresolved  residae,  on  pesos  or  dollars  (the  silver  peso,  coined  on  the 

treatment  with  alkalies,  two  fatty  acids  were  oasis  of  the  five-fninc  piece,  is  equal  to  $0.77  in 

obtained,  one  of  which  appeared  to  be  cerotic  gold),  and  of  the  exports  73,089,935  pesos.    The 

acid.     The  green  filtrate  from  the  resin*wax  exports  of  nitre  were  valued  at  83,866,196  pesos ; 

gelded    on    distillation  a  ^reen,  oily  residue,  of  copper,  16,160,882  pesos;  of  silver,  7,788,864 

From  this  a  further  quantity  of  ceryl  alcohol  pesos ;  of  guano,  1,685,036  pesos ;  of  iodine,  918,- 

was  isolated,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  oily  750  pesos ;  of  manufiictures,  48,812  pesos ;  of 

ketone.    The  residue  was  a  complex  of  inert  agricultural    product-s,   8,784,368    pesos.     The 

compounds,  which  yielded   ketones  on  hydrol-  wheat  exported  was  5,500,000  bushels,  valued  at 

ysisw      These    ketones   have  the  characteristic  4,548,729  pesos.    The  shares  of   the  principal 

odor  of  raw  flax  and  flax  goods,  and  from  their  countries  in  the  trade  of  1888  are  shown  in  the 

property  of  emulsifying^  with  water,  no  doubt  following  table,  values  being  given  in  pesos : 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  wet  pro- 


cesses of   fine  spinning  of  flax.     The   pectic                 ooumtrixs. 
group  of  constituents  associated  with  the  cellu-    


ibee  m  the  flber  proper,  on  oxidation  with  nitric  qJ^JJ^? * 

acid  yielded  mucine.     The  isolation  of  pure  eel-  Franco : 

lulose  from  flax  is  a  difficult  operation.  United  BtatM '. '.  1 

CHILI,  a  republic  in  South  America.    The  |^j- 

executive  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Argentine  Bepnbiio. 

President,  who  is  chosen  for  five  years  by  an  Italy 

electoral  college,  and  is  not  re-eligible.    The  leg- 
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islative  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Con-  The  annual  product  of  wheat  is  about  21,000,- 

gress,  consisting  of  the  Senate,  the  members  of  000  bushels ;  of  wine,  24,000,000  callous ;  of  cop- 

which  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  the  Chamber  per,  40,000  tons;  of  silver,  885,000  pounds;  of 

of  Deputies,  elected  for  three  years  in  the  pro-  gold,  1,000  pounds ;  of  coal,  10,000,000  tons;  of 

portion  of  one  Deputy  to  80,000  of  population,  nitrate;  800,000  tons. 

under  the  law  of  Aug.  9,  1888.    The  members  The  nitrates  are  exported  mainly  to  Germany 

of  both  houses  are  elected  directly  by  the  same  and   France.     They   already   constitute   three 

restricted  suffrage.    There  is  one  ^nator  for  fifths  of  the  total  exports,  and  the  industry  is 

every  three  Deputies.    The  President  of  the  re-  growing.    Copper  mining  has  become  a  preca- 

public,  inaugurated  on  Sept  18,  1886,  is  Jos^  rious  business  since  the  collapse  of  the  copper 

Manael  Balmaceda.  syndicate  and  the  development  of  a  keen  com- 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  is  298,970  petition  between  the  proaucers  of  Europe  and  of 
square  miles,  including  the  territories  in  Pata-  the  United  States.  Gold  mining,  which  flour- 
gonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  lying  west  of  the  ished  under  the  Spaniards  (three  quarters  of  the 
eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  were  conceded  gold  sent  to  Spain  having  for  a  long  time  come 
to  Chili  in  the  treaty  made  in  1881  with  the  from  Chili),  has  recently  been  resum^  with  satis- 
Argentine  Republic,  and  the  territories  taken  factory  results.  The  gold  mines  at  a  certain 
from  Bolivia  and  Peru  in  the  last  war.  The  depth  run  into  iron  pyrites,  from  which  only  40 
Peruvian  province  of  Tacna  is  to  remain  in  the  per  cent,  of  the  gold  could  be  extracted  by  the 
possession  of  Chili  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  primitive  method  formerly  in  use,  and  when 
which  period  a  popular  vote  of  the  inhabitants  tlhili  became  the  principal  producer  of  copper  in 
will  determine  to  which  country  it  shall  belong,  the  world  thev  were  nearly  all  abandoned  for  the 
The  population  of  the  republic  was  computed  on  more  profitable  industry.  Chili  is  said  to  have  a 
Jan.  1, 1889^  at  2,665,926,  being  9  to  the  square  greater  number  of  gold  mines  and  deposits  than 
mile,  on  the  basis  of  the  census  returns  of  1885,  any  other  country.  Mines  are  now  worked  in 
to  which  15  per  cent,  is  added  in  oCQcial  esti-  twenty  or  more  districts,  scattered  from  Taltal 
mates  on  account  of  the  defective  enumeration,  in  the  north  to  Tom^  in  the  south,  though  only 
making  the  population,  including  50,000  Indians  three  or  four  companies  have  been  able  to  raise 
not  returned  in  the  census,  8,115,815.  Santiago,  capital  enough  to  introduce  new  and  more  per- 
the  capital,  has  about  200,000  inhabitants,  and  feet  means  for  extracting  gold.  The  native 
Valparaiso  105,000.  Education  is  gratuitous,  the  Chilians  who  own  the  properties,  although  un- 
scfaools  being  supported  by  the  state.  There  able  to  work  them  on  a  suitable  scale,  have  been 
were  1,074  students  of  law,  mathematics,  medi-  not  less  reluctant  to  sell  than  foreign  invest- 
cine,  and  art  in  the  University  and  National  ors  have  been  to  buy,  because  the  European 
Institute  of  Santiago  and  other  superior  schools ;  capitalists  have  insisted  on  having  options  run- 
and,  including  the  students  in  the  lyceums  of  the  ning  a  year,  and  during  that  time  the  owner  can 
provincial  capitals,  the  number  was  4,877.  There  neither  sell  to  other  parties  nor  raise  the  price 
were  950  public  primarv  schools  in  1887,  with  if  the  mine  develops  unexpected  riches.  A 
an  average  attendance  of  55,818,  and  a  total  in-  change  in  the  mining  laws  h&s  been  made  that 
scription  of  81,862,  and  501  private  schools  with  is  advantageous  to  investors,  who  till  1889  were 
26,912  punibi  on  their  registers.  In  1885  the  compelled  to  keep  at  least  four  men  at  work  in 
number  oi  children  of  school  age  was  600,634.  order  to  maintain  legal  possession  of  a  mine. 
The  Chilian  Government,  anxious  to  have  Brit-  The  law  was  the  cause  of  much  litigation,  from 
ish  and  German  colonists,  made  arranfi;ements  the  fact  of  the  poorer  miners  being  compelled  to 
to  transport  25,000  persons  gratuitously  from  cede  a  share  of  their  claims  to  persons  whom 
Europe  during  1890.  Valdivia,  Arauco,  and  they  called  in  to  aid  them,  and,  therefore,  it  has 
Llanquihue  are  largely  peopled  by  Germans.  been  repealed.    Under  the  new  mining  law  the 

Commerce    and    Production.  —  The   total  payment  of  an  annual  license  fee,  varying  ac- 

value  of   the  imports  in  1888  was  60,718,000  cording  to  the  naturd  of  the  property,  secures  a 
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porpetnal  and   perfect  title   to   the  property,  ture  at  40,284,685  pesos.    For  1889  the  estimate 

which  the  owner  may  work  or  keep  idle  ana  may  of  ordinary  revenue  was  46.000,000  pesos,  and  of 

freely  transfer  to  any  other  person.  expenditure  53,000,000  pesos,  including  7,000,000 

The  importation  of  European  labor  has  been  pesos  for  new  railroads  and  the  resumption  of 

resented  by  the  native  workmen.    In  July,  1890,  specie  payments.    The  export  duty  on  nitrates 

a  serious  strike  spread  through  the  nitrate  dis-  furnishes  more  than  a  third  of  the  revenues  of 

tricts.    It  began  in  the  port  of  Iquique,  where  it  the  Government 

was  accompanied  by  riots  and  the  stoppage  of  The  external  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  amounted 

all  traffic.     When   the  rioters   had  destroyed  to  39,976,500  pesos,  and  the  internal  debt,  includ- 

much  property  troops  were  sent  by  the  Govern-  ing  paper  currency,  to  47,524.096  pesos, 

ment.    In  the  first  encounter  40  of  the  workmen  Folitical  and  Eoonomieal   Situation.  — 

were  killed  or  wounded.    At  Antofagasta,  when  During  the  administration  of  President  Balma- 

the  troops  had  gone  to  Iquique,  the  employers  ceda,  the  revenue  having  considerably  increased, 

paid  under  duress  an  advance  of  three  months*  large  strides  have  been  made  in  popular  educa- 

wages  to  the  strikers.    The  number  of  strikers  tion,  and  new  buildings  for  elementary  and  nor- 

in  the  whole  district  was  about  7,000.    At  Areca  mal  schools  have  been  erected  in  all  part«  of  the 

the  soldiers  charged  into  a  mob,  wounding  many  country.    New  railroads  costing  more  than  $40,- 

with  their  bayonets.    A  large  body  of  rioters  000,000  have  been  contracted  for,  the  greater  part 

sacked  and  burned  stores  in  Valparaiso,  and  with  citizens  of  the  United  States.    A  line  of 

were  subdued  by  troops  brought  from  Santiago,  steamers  has  been  subsidized  which  run  between 

1,000  being  arresced  and  imprisoned.  Valparaiso  and  Panama.    The  country  has  not 

NaTi^ation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered  made  the  advance  in  general  well-being  that  the 
inward  m  1888,  inclusive  of  coasting  craft,  was  expansion  of  foreign  commerce  seems  to  indi- 
9,880 ;  tonnage,  8,730,829 ;  the  number  cleared  cate.  Agriculture  is  less  prosperous  than  former- 
outward,  9,7§5 ;  tonnage,  8,655,579.  About  40  ly,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  wheat  lands, 
per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  was  Chilian  and  80  per  British  and  German  laborers  have  been  officially 
cent.  British.  English,  German,  and  French  warned  against  the  delusively  tempting  prospects 
steamship  lines  run  between  Chilian  and  Eu-  held  out  to  immigrants.  The  wages  are  not 
ropean  ports  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  and  foreigners 
and  English  and  Chilian  lines  run  to  Peruvian  are  despised  and  often  ill-treated  by  the  native 
ports  and  Panama.  citizens.    Violent  political  demonstrations,  one 

Railroads. — The  lines  in  operation  in  1889  of  which  occurred  on  May  20, 1890,  and  the  labor 

had  a  total  length  of  1,748  miles.     The  state  disturbances  of  July  are  indications  of  a  grow- 

lines  were  749  miles  in  length,  having  cost  up  to  ing  turbulence  from  which  the  republic  has  long 

the  beginning  of  1888  the  sum  of  48,247,898  been  free.     All  the  political  parties — Liberals, 

pesos.    The  receipts  in  1887  were  6.349,621  pesos  Radicals,  Conservatives,  and  Monti- Varistas— op- 

and  the  expenses  4,197,250  pesos  on  the  Govern-  posed  the  candidate  whom  the  President  favored 

ment  lines.    The  construction  of  614  miles  of  as  his  successor  in  1891,  SeRor  San  Fuentes,  who, 

new  railroads  has  been  authorized.  by  accepting  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  retired 

The  Post-office  and  Telegraphs. — The  num-  from  the  contest.    Chili'  opposed  obligatory  ar- 

ber  of  letters  and  packets  carried  in  the  mails  bitration,  and  refused  to  adhere  to  the  Pan-Amer^ 

during  1888  was  41,093,855-  ican  arbitration  treaty.    Her  relations  with  the 

The  telegraph  lines  in  the  beginning  of  1889  other  republics  have  been  excellent,  except  for  a 
had  a  length  of  10,640  miles,  of  which  7,030  difference  with  the  Argentine  Confederation  re- 
miles  were  the  property  of  the  Government.  On  specting  the  delimitation  of  their  respective  ter- 
the  state  lines  572,333 'messages  were  forwarded  ntorics  in  Patagonia, 
in  1888.  CHINA,  an  empire  in  Asia.    The  reigning 

The  Army  and  Nary. — The  strength  of  the  Emperor,  Kwangsu,  born  in  1871,  son  of  Prince 
regular  array,  as  fixed  by  the  law  of  Dec.  80,  Shun,  the  seven tn  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien- 
1887,  is  5,885  men.  The  National  Guard  in  1888  f  ung,  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  proclamation 
numbered  48,530  men.  The  navy  in  January,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tung-Chi,  in  1875. 
1889,  consisted  of  3  ironclads,  1  deck-protected  The  Empress  Dowager,  the  mother  of  Tung-Chi, 
cruiser,  10  first-class  and  2  second-class  torpedo  acted  as  regent  untu  his  marriage  in  February, 
boats,  2  corvettes,  3  rams,  2  dispatch  boats,  2  1889,  when  he  assumed  personal  direction  of  the 
transports,  and  4  gunboats.  The  cruiser  "Es-  Government  (For  area  and  population,  see 
meralda,"  of  2,810  tons  displacement,  carrying  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1889). 
2  25-ton  breech-loaders,  besides  6  4-ton  guns  Commerce. — The  value  of  the  imports  into 
and  machine  guns,  can  steam  18  knots  an  hour.  China  during  1888  was  124,782,893  haikwan  or 
The  navy  is  strong  for  the  size  of  the  country,  customs  taels  (the  haikwan  tael  =  $1.15)  and  of 
because  it  is  considered  of  the  utmost  impor-  the  exports  92,401,067  haikwan  taels.  Of  the 
tance  to  be  able  to  keep  the  communications  total  amount,  103,392,264  taels  represent  the 
along  the  coast  open,  many  of  the  towns,  owing  transit  trade  of  Hong-Kong;  47,093,616  taels, 
to  the  nature  of  tne  country,  being  almost  inac-  the  share  of  Great  Britain  not  embraced  in  that 
ccssible  by  land,  their  supplies  depending  on  the  amount ;  12,108,275  taels,  the  direct  trade  with 
coinmunicAtion  by  sea.  One  very  powerful  iron-  the  United  States,  in  which  sum  8,145,712  taels 
clad,  2  swift  cruisers,  and  2  torpedo  gunlxjats  ca-  stand  for  imports  and  8,962,563  for  exports ; 
pableof  steaming  21  knots  under  forced  draught,  15,898,535  taels,  the  trade  with  Continental  En- 
have  recently  been  ordered  in  Europe.  rope  (without  Russia) ;  9,336,970  taels,  the  trade 

Finances. — The  chief  part  of  the  revenue  is  with  Japan  ;  and  7,801,565  taels,  the  trade  with 

obtained  from  customs.    The  income  for  1888  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia.    Cotton  goods  were 

was  estimated  at  46,000,000  pesos,  the  expendi-  imported  in  the  amount  of  44,437,525  taels ;  opi- 
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nnu  33,330,506  tacls  ;  metals,  6,887,133  taels  ;  telegraph  lines,  which  are  being  rapidly  extended 
woolen  goods,  5,097,605  taels ;  sea  and  fishery  by  the  Government  into  new  regions.  There  are 
products,  4,517,054  taels;  kerosene  oil,  3,219,333  three  main  lines,  with  many  branches.  One,  the 
taels ;  coal,  1,657,164  taels.  The  export  of  silk  old  line,  starts  from  Tzechulin,  the  foreign  con> 
and  mannfactures  of  silk  amounted  to  33,180,398  cession  at  Tientsin,  and  sweeps  in  a  gigantic 
haikwan  taels ;  tea,  30,393,351  taels ;  sugar,  3,-  curve  through  Chining  and  Chinkiang,  Soochow, 
489,989  taels ;  clothing,  3,106,970  taels  ;  straw  Hangchow,  Foochow,  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Can- 
braid,  1,989,842  taels  ;  paper,  1,650,398  taels  ;  ton  up  the  West  river  to  the  frontier  of  Tong- 
hides,  922,343  taels ;  china  ware  and  pottery,  king.  Another  starts  from  Chinkiang  up  the 
761,128  taels.  The  total  quantity  of  tea  exported  valley  of  the  Yangtse  to  Luchow  (above  Cnung- 
was  3,167,552  piculs  of  133^  pounds,  of  which  king),  thence  through  Kweiyang  (the  capital  of 
688,316  picols  went  to  Great  Britain,  675,177  to  Kweichow)  to  Yunnan  and  the  Burmese  irontier 
Hussia,  303,071  to  the  United  States,  149,769  to  at  Momein.  A  branch  runs  from  Yunnan  to 
Uong-Kong,  163,852  to  Australia,  and  74,133  to  Mui^gtze  and  Kai-hua,  on  the  western  Tongking 
other  countries.  Imports  of  merchandise  of  the  border,  to  within  sixty  miles  of  the  terminus 
value  of  68,433,543  haikwan  taels  and  exports  of  the  coast  line  at  Kwane-nan.  Messages  be- 
of  the  value  of  36,460,737  taels  passed  in  1888  tween  these  two  stations  of  Kia-hua  and  Kwane- 
through  the  port  of  Shanghai ;  11,775,141  taels  nan  had  at  first  to  travel  over  the  long  stretch 
of  imports  and  14,228,733  of  exports  through  down  the  Yangtse,  and  thence  south  through 
Canton ;  6,501,811  taels  of  imports  and  4,355,012  Chinkiang  and  Canton.  Now  a  short  line  unites 
taels  of  exports  through  Amoy ;  3,303,668  taels  Kai-hua  with  Pas^,  and  the  circle  i§  complete, 
of  imports  and  8,841,818  of  exports  through  Foo-  The  third  main  line  runs  from  Peking  through 
chow ;  7,347,099  taels  of  imports  and  1,608,248  Tientsin  to  Kirin,  thence  in  three  directions  to 
of  exports  through  Swatow ;  and  1,981,076  taels  Aigun,  on  the  Amur,  to  Wenchuen,*  the  point 
of  imports  and  ^776,776  of  exports  through  Ti-  where  the  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Coreari  borders 
entsin.  Of  the  other  open  ports  Hankow  had  a  meet,  and  to  Taku.  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansn,  and 
trade  of  4.1 43, 138  taels ;  Pakhoi,  of  3,512,749  taels ;  Honan  were  the  only  provinces  without  telegraphs 
Takow,  Tamsui,  Chefoo,  and  Kiunschow,  of  be-  at  the  end  of  1889.  From  Taku  there  is  connec- 
tween  1,000,000  and  2,000,000  taels  ;Newchang,  of  tion  with  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Corea,  and  with 
350,261  taels :  and  Chinkiang,  Kiukiang,  Ningpo,  the  international  cable  at  Port  Arthur,  and  by  a 
Wnhu,  Wenchow,  Kelung,  Taiwan,  and  Ichang,  recent  arrangement  with  Russia  the  Chinese  sys- 
little  or  none.  The  port  of  Nanking,  which  the  tem  will  join  the  Siberian  line  in  the  Amur  re- 
Chinese  Government  promised  in  the  treaty  with  gion,  bringing  about  direct  overland  communi- 
Franoe  in  1858  to  throw  open  to  foreign  com-  cation  with  Europe.  The  Chinese  telegraph 
meroe.  has  not  yet  been  opened.  The  expecta-  administration  has  prevented  the  connection 
tions  of  a  large'  expansion  of  the  import  trade  with  the  Siberian  or  the  Burmese  systems  from 
from  the  commutation  of  the  transit  duties  being  of  any  use  to  the  mercantile  community 
have  not  been  realized.  The  foreign  imports  at  by  entering  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Eng- 
Shangtiat  in  1889  actually  relapsed  to  a  lower  lish  and  Danish  cable  companies,  fixing  the  price 
figure  than  in  1885.  The  transit  passes  obtained  of  all  messages  between  China  and  Europe  at 
on  payment  of  one  half  the  import  duties  are  $2  a  word.  CoL  Denby,  the  United  States  min- 
not  used  in  many  places,  the  provincial  authori-  ister,  in  behalf  of  American  merchants,  protest- 
ties  having  lowered  the  likin  rates  to  compete  ed  without  avail  against  this  Chefoo  telegraph 
with  the  imperial  duty.  The  future  of  the  great  convention,  which  was  ratified  earlv  in  1890. 
tea  and  silk  trades  is  very  uncertain.  The  tea  The  postal  service,  which  is  under  the  direo- 
trade  seems  to  have  passed  to  other  countries,  tion  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  is  carried  on  by 
and  silk  production  is  threatened  with  extinction  means  of  couriers  and  carts.  There  are  8,000 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  combat  the  silk-  stations  for  post  carts  and  3,040  for  runners. 
worm  disease.  From  Shanghai  there  is  now  a  The  custom-house  authorities  maintain  a  sepa- 
considerable  export  of  raw  cotton  to  Japan,  rate  service  between  the  treaty  ports  and  the 
where  there  are  flourishing  spinning  establish-  capitaL 

mcnts.    The  place  of  the  great  staples  may  be  Railroad  Projects.— A  lar^  internal  oom- 

sapplted  by  smaller  exports  suited  for  the  for-  merce  is  carried  on  over  the  navigable  rivers  and 

eign  markets  that  may  be  brought  out  when  the  canals  and  the  un paved  roads  that  connect  the 

country  audits  products  are  better  known  and  towns  throughout  the  empire.  The  railroad  built 
its  means  of  transport  improved.    The  many  '  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  the  Kaiping 

inland  barriers  are  an  obstruction  to  the  ex-  mines  to  deep  water  on  Potang  river  has  oeen 

port  as  well  as  to  the  domestic  trade,  and  the  continued,  by  way  of  Taku,  to  Tientsin,  its  total 

removal  of  a  lar^e  proportion  of  them,  if  not  length  being86  miles.    The  Government  ordered 

their  total  abolition,  is  urgently  wanted  in  the  it  to  be  extended  to  Tungchow,  within  a  few 

interest  of  commerce.  miles  of  the  imperial  capital,  near  the  close  of 

Narliratioii. — In  1888  there  were  28,161  yes-  1888,  and  a  few  months  later  recalled  the  decree, 
sels,  of  224307,859  tons,  entered  and  cleared  at  At  the  further  end  it  is  being  continued  to  a  coal 
Chinese  ports,  and  of  these  23,249,  of  21,311,651  mine  15  miles  beyond  the  present  terminus.  In 
tons,  were  steamers;  15,115,  of  14,069,360  tons,  the  summer  of  1889  the  Emperor  approved  a 
were  British  vessels ;  9,054,  of  5,744,529  tons,  project  for  a  line  from  Pekin  tnrough  ttie  north- 
Chinese  ;  2,762,  of  1,570,035  tons,  German ;  336,  western  part  of  the  empire  to  Hankow,  on  the 
of  ^1,900  tons,  Japanese ;  334,  of  84,455  tons,  Yangtse-Kiang,  appointmg  Chang-Chi-Tung  to 
American ;  and  176.  of  368,644  tons,  French.  the  viceroyalty  of  Hupeh  and  Ilonan,  and  order- 

Tele^aphs  and  Postal  Serrice. — Remote  ing  him  to  construct  the  line.    The  chief  obstacle 

parts  of  the  empire  are  already  connected  by  to  railroad  construction  is  the  opposition  of  the 
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common  people,  who  would  be  driven  to  revolt  of  the  trans-Siberian  line,  and  also  to  restrict  the 

if  their  homesteads  and  family  tombs  weredis-  entry  of  Chinese  colonists  into  the  Amur  and. 

turbed.    Liu-Miug-Chuan,  the  Governor  of  For-  Ussuri  provinces. 

mosa,  who  shares  the  belief  of  the  Viceroy  Li  Finances. — The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Inl- 
and the  Empress  Dowager  in  the  necessitv  of  perial  Government  is  estimated  at  84,982,000 
railroads,  is  building  aline  on  that  island,  of  naikwan.taels.  The  receipts  of  the  custom  house 
which  12  miles  were  opened  for  passenger  traffic  have  been  made  public  since  .1801.  For  1888 
in  1888,  and  5  miles  more  on  Jan.  28, 1890.  The  thev  amounted  to  23,167,892  haikwan  taels,  in- 
work  of  excavation  is  done  by  soldiers,  who  were  eluding  6,622,406  taels  for  the  commuted  liktn 
called  away  to  carry  on  militarv  operations  duties  on  opium.  The  customs  duties  on  exports 
against  the  aborigines  in  1889.  The  ambitious  are  heavier  than  those  on  imports.  The  expenses 
project  of  a  network  connecting  Pekin  with  the  of  the  army  are  equal  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
provincial  capitals,  of  which  the  line  to  Han-  revenue  as  estimated  above.  The  main  items  of 
kow  was  to  be  the  beginnmg,  was  no  sooner  an-  revenue  are  15,800,000  taels  from  foreign  cus- 
nounced  than  bids  were  sent  to  the  Government  toms,  and  an  equal  amount  from  sundry  other 
from  manufacturers  of  railroad  material  in  every  duties,  12,880,000  taels  from  salt,  10,750,000  taels 
country,  and  European  financiers  offered  to  lend  from  the  land  tax,  12,850,000  taels  from  the  likin 
the  Government  any  amount  of  capital.  The  Han-  or  inland  transit  duties,  7,900,000  taels  from  opi- 
kow  line  was  proposed  b}rChang-Chi-Tung  simply  um,  and  4,600,000  taels  from  inland  customs, 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  a  political  advantage  The  amount  collected  from  the  peoi)Ie  is  said  to 
by  blocking  Li-Hung-Chang's  plan  of  extending  be  twice  as  much  as  the  officials  pay  in  to  the  im- 
the  existing  line  to  Tungchow.  In  his  memorial  perial  treasury.  Of  the  half  that  is  retained 
he  urged  that  a  trunk  line  running  through  the  they  absorb  nearly  all  themselves,  applying  only 
central  provinces  was  preferable  to  a  road  near  a  small  portion  to  local  public  purposes.  The 
the  coast,  because  it  would  be  removed  from  the  foreifipi  debt  consists  of  £627,675.  the  remainder 
influence  of  foreigners,  and  in  the  same  vein  he  of  a  loan  made  in  1874,  and  of  £1,604,276  bor- 
suggested  that  it  snould  be  built  with  native  cap-  rowed  in  1878,  both  secured  on  the  maritime  cus- 
ital  and  managed  entirely  by  native  skill,  and  toms  and  paying  8  per  cent,  interest,  in  addition 
that  only  iron  of  Chinese  production  should  be  to  silver  loans  of  aoout  6,500,000  and  9,500,000 
used.  These  things  are  impossibilities,  but  not  taels,  contracted  in  1884  and  1886.  In  1887  a 
more  so  than  the  construction  of  a  long  line  at  loan  of  1,000,000  taels  was  arranged  in  Germany, 
all,  in  the  present  state  of  popular  feeling,  to  run  The  internal  debt  is  about  90,000.000  taels. 
through  a  populous  country  where  the  authority  The  Armr. — According  to  official  statistics^ 
of  the  Central  Government  is  not  felt.  In  com-  the  Army  of  the  Eight  fianners  numbers  823,- 
missioning  the  troublesome  critic  to  carry  out  his  800  men,  of  whom  100,000  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
visionary  prolect  the  Government  had  as  little  viewed  by  the  Emperor  at  Pekin  every  vear,  and 
faith  as  nimself  in  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal,  the  Ying-Ping,  or  National  Army,  numbers  6.459 
As  native  capitalists  were  unwilling  to  risk  the  oncers,  and  650,000  men.  Lainge  strides  have 
120,000,000  taels  that  Chang  estimated  would  been  made  in  the  adoption  of  European  tactics 
build  the  line,  he  proposed  that  the  foreign  cus-.  and  the  acquirement  of  modem  war  materia 
toms  should  be  mortgaged ;  but  that  the  Govern-  since  the  hostilities  in  Tonquin.  Large  quanti- 
ment  would  not  consider,  being  unwilling  to  sac-  ties  of  rifles  and  cannon  have  been  purchased 
rifice  the  most  certain  and  productive  source  of  abroad,  and  in  the  arsenals  firearms  and  ammu- 
revenue.  He  afterward  proposed  that  a  foreign  nition  are  being  manufactured  under  the  direo- 
loan  should  be  raised  to  enable  him  to  begin  tne  tion  of  skilled  European  superintendents, 
work.  The  Pekin  authorities  have  always  shown  The  Navy. — The  Pei- Yanp,  or  northern  squad- 
the  greatest  reluctance  to  place  China  in  the  pow-  ron,  of  which  the  Viceroy  Li-Hung-Chang  is  ad- 
er  of  foreign  money-lenders,  however  pressing  miral-in-chief,  with  headquarters  at  Wei-Hai- 
the  immediate  need.  They  refused  to  authorize  Wei,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  naval  arsenal,  is  the 
a  loan  for  the  great  trunk  railroad  project,  which  strongest  to-day  in  the  far  East.  William  Lang, 
has  since  remained  in  abeyance.  When  the  formerly  a  captain  in  the  British  navy,  has  for 
scheme  was  first  proposed  the  French  minister  re-  many  years  been  the  European  commissioner  of 
minded  the  Tsung-ii-Yamen  of  the  clause  in  the  the  Chinese  navy  and  joint  commander  of  the 
Tientsin  treaty  securing  to  French  engineers  and  northern  squadron  with  Admiral  Ping-Ju-Chang. 
French  material  the  preference  whenever  the  Chi-  On  June  15, 1890,  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
nese  Government  begins  to  build  railroads.  After  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  officers, 
the  virtual  abandonment  of  Chang-Chi-Tung*s  and  most  of  the  other  European  officers  followed 
opposition  scheme  Li-Hung-Chang  has  been  al-  his  example.  The  fieet  consists  of  1  heavily  ar- 
lowed  to  proceed  with  his  plan  of  bringing  the  mored  barbette  ship  of  nearly  10,000  tons,  2  ar- 
Kaiping- Tientsin  line  to  Tungchow.  The  plan  mored  turret  ships,  4  steel  cruisers  of  the  latest 
of  extending  the  line  through  Shan-hai-Kwan  to  type,  2  belted  steel  cruisers,  4  torpedo  cruisers, 
the  Amur  provinces  and  Kirim  was  proposed  b^  23  fast  torpedo  boats  and  4  of  the  second  class, 
Huang,  Governor  of  Kiangsu,  to  meet  the  mill-  10  lightly  armed  modem  gunboats  and  a  number 
tary  dangers  arising  from  the  Russian-Siberian  of  gunboats  of  older  type,  each  carrying  a  single 
railroad.  In  the  same  memorial  he  suggested  the  35-ton  muzzle-loading  gun,  besides  training  and 
construction  of  other  strategic  lines  along  the  gunnery  ships,  a  torpedo  training  ship,  3  or  4 
Yangtse-Kiang  westward.  The  Russian  Govern-  transports,  and  2  fleet  dispatch  boats.  Tne  crews 
ment,  in  view  of  the  colonization  of  Manchuria  are  muscular  and  hardy  natives  of  Chekiang 
with  Chinese  soldiers,  the  construction  of  for-  and  Fukien  who  have  been  reared  on  the  sea. 
tresses,  and  the  proposed  building  of  frontier  The  fleet  is  better  manned  than  officered,  and 
railroads,  has  resolved  to  hasten  the  completion  the  administration  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
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though  it  is  better  than  that  of  the  army.    The  infantrjr  and  cavalry  asainst  them,  which  was 

crews  have  been  drilled  in  European  fashion,  and  beaten  in  two  fights.    The  commanding  officer 

are  expert  sailors.     One  of  the  torpedo  boats  is  was  killed,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  deserted  to 

the  fast  steamer  **  Yarrow,"  built  on  the  Thames  the  insurgents. 

in  1887,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  model  for  others  to  Rebellion  in  Formosa. — In  Formosa  a  for- 
be  built  in  the  dock-yard  at  Foochow.  The  fla^-  ihidable  rebellion  of  the  native  tribes  broke  out 
ship  is  the  **  Ting- Yuen,"  launched  at  Stettin  m  in  the  autumn  of  1889  which  taxed  the  military 
18&,  a  first-class  armored  frigate  of  the  type  of  resources  of  the  energetic  (Governor  Liu,  and  he 
the  German  man-of-war  **  Sachsen."  with  a  dis-  adopted  cruel  measures  to  frighten  the  fierce 
placement  of  7,430  tons,  engines  of  6,200  horse-  mountaineers  into  subjection,  offering  a  reward 
power,  protected  with  compound  armor,  and  for  the  head  of  every  Bhotan  delivered  to  his 
armed  with  4  12-inch  Krupp  breech-loading  officers.  Disturbances  in  the  mountainous  east- 
guns  in  two  turrets.  The  "  Chen- Yuen  "  is  a  sis-  em  half  of  the  island,  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
ter  ship,  exactly  similar  in  every  point.  The  abori^nes,  have  become  chronic  of  late  years. 
•*  Ching-Yaen  "  and  the  "  Chih- Yuen,"  built  at  A  senous  revolt  of  the  southern  tribes  was  sup- 
the  Armstrong  works  in  1889,  are  of  steel,  with  posed  to  have  been  amicably  settled,  when  the 
2.300  tons  displacement  and  17  feet  draught,  tribes  of  the  northeast  rose,  and  an  expedition 
and  are  driven  oy  double  sets  of  triple-expansion  that  was  sent  against  them  was  compelled  to  re- 
eogines  of  6,500  horse-power,  ^ving  a  speed  of  turn,  having  suffered  severely  botn  from  the 
18  knots.  The  inclined  protective  deck  is  2  to  4  enemy  and  from  disease.  The  general  who  com- 
inches  thick.  The  armament  consists  of  2  8^  manded  was  degraded  for  having  lost  not  only 
inch  Krupp  guns  in  the  fore  part  and  1  aft,  with  many  troops,  but  some  of  the  guns.  One  of  the 
2  6-inch  Armstrong  breech-loading  guns,  4  tor-  colonels  was  beheaded  for  having  stolen  the  pay 
pedo  tubes,  and  numerous  Hotcnkiss  and  Gat-  of  the  soldiers.  Soon  after  their  return  to  Tam- 
ling  guns.  The  "  Lai- Yuen  "  and  "  King- Yuen,"  sui  the  tribes  of  the  south  advanced  in  force  on 
bout  at  Stettin,  are  likewise  protected  by  bulk-  the  city  of  Hung-Cheng,  the  chief  magistrate 
heads  and  deck  armor.  Their  engines,  of  5,000  having  imprisoned  two  of  their  chiefs  after  peace 
horse-power,  can  steam  15^  knots  an  hour.  They  had  l^en  concluded.  He  promptly  surrenaered 
are  armed  with  2  Krupp  8^inch  guns  mounted  the  captives  and  feasted  tne  besiegers,  but  sent 
on  a  turn-table  in  a  barbette  and  2  6-inch  guns  after  they  were  gone  for  troops.  An  army  was 
on  carriages  amidships,  with  Whitehead  torpedo  dispatched  by  land  and  in  vessels,  armed  with 
tubes  and  an  auxiliary  armament  like  the  other  rifles  and  with  a  supply  of  rockets,  under  a 
cruisers.  The  gunboats  of  the  more  modem  type  general  who  promised  to  sweep  the  country  of 
are  capable  of  steaming  12  knots.    The  northern  savages  clear  to  the  sea.    The  Cninese  have  here- 

Suadron  is  the  only  really  efficient  fleet  that  the  tofore  been  unable  to  hold  their  own  in  the  con- 
iinese  Government  possesses.  The  necessary  flicts  with  the  natives,  who  have  extended  their 
arsenals  and  repairing  docks  have  been  con-  borders  and  have  only  been  induced  to  remain 
structed  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  The  within  them  bv  heayv  bribes. 
Kan- Yang  squadron,  or  squadron  of  the  south,  Opening  of  the  Upper  Tangtse.— The  Eng- 
consists  of  2  fast  steel  cruisers  built  in  Germanv  lish  have  claimed  under  the  Chefoo  Convention 
and  2  built  in  China,  1  large,  swift  gunboat  with  the  right  of  direct  commercial  intercourse  with 
twin  screws,  4  older  gunboats,  and  two  monitors,  the  upper  Yangtse  yallev,  and  demanded  the 
all  heavily  armed  with  Armstrong  or  Krupp  opening  of  a  treat^r  port  for  that  purpose.  The 
breech-loaders  and  machine  guns.  The  Foochow  right  being  conditional  on  the  navigabUity  of 
squadron  consists  of  9  steel  cruisers,  of  from  the  river  for  steam  vessels,  a  compairf  was  formed 
1.300  to  2,400  tons,  3  large  gunboats,  9  dispatch  by  a  merchant  named  Archibald  Little  for  the 
boats,  4  armed  transports,  and  2  new  torpedo  purpose  of  proving  its  navigability  by  having  a 
boats.  The  Canton  flotilla,  designed  chieflv  to  steamer  speciallv  designed  to  ascend  the  rapids, 
suppress  piracy  on  the  rivers,  numbers  17  fast-  The  Chinese  officials,  fearing  the  popular  out- 
sailing gunboats,  with  20  or  more  torpedo  breaks  and  complications  of  various  kinds  that 
launches  for  harbor  protection.  The  defects  of  would  result  if  foreign  steamers  should  appear 
the  army  form  the  subject  of  a  recent  rescript  suddenly  on  the  internal  waters  of  the  empire, 
of  the  young  Emperor,  in  which  he  complains  of  refused  to  countenance  the  experiment,  and  the 
the  unnecessary  costliness  of  the  maintenance  owners  feared  to  take  their  vessel  up  the  river  in 
of  the  troops,  and  says  that  false  reports  have  defiance  of  tfafe  authorities,  knowing  that  without 
been  sent  m  regarding  their  number  and  pay ;  their  protection  it  would  be  exposed  to  attacks 
and  that  he  has  heard  that  the  generals  and  from  tne  boatmen  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
officers  lead  an  indolent  life,  that  reviews  are  sel-  shores.  The  objection  that  weighed  most  in  the 
dom  held,  and  that  the  whole  organization  has  minds  of  the  Peicin  officials  was  that  steamboats 
fallen  into  decay.  The  Manchu  generals,  vic&-  would  not  only  compete  with  the  people  who 
roys,  and  governors  of  provinces  are  commanded  make  their  living  by  river  transportation,  but 
henceforward  to  keep  a  constant  supervision  over  would  render  their  occupation  more  dangerous, 
the  troops  under  their  command,  and  to  send  to  as  the  current  is  so  swift  that  some  of  the  iunks 
the  Emperor  lists  of  the  officers  and  exact  re-  that  crowd  the  river  in  descending  would  be 
ports  of  the  number  of  soldiers,  both  regular  and  carried  against  the  steamboats  and  crushe<l  or 
irregular.  The  rifles  and  Krupp  cannon  supplied  upset.  Tne  British  minister  made  light  of  these 
to  the  forces  in  Manchuria  are  to  a  great  extent  apprehensions ;  yet  when  the  Chinese  Govem- 
Qseless  from  neglect.  In  the  Amur  district  1,000  ment  finally  agreed  to  grant  the  permission,  on 
matineers  seiz^  the  town  of  Lan-pei-Tuan  and  the  condition  that  persons  whose  property  was 
nided  the  surrounding  country  in  the  autumn  destroyed  by  collisions  of  that  nature  should  be 
of  1889.    The  Jdanchu  general  sent  a  force  of  indemnified,  the  company  refused  to  be  held  re- 
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sponsible.    The  steamer  was  then  got  out  of  the  Director  of  Maritime  Customs,  on  native  and 
way  by  the  Chinese  Grovernment  reimbursing  the  foreign  opium,  showing  the  enormous  and  in- 
compaiiy  and  becoming  its  owner,  and  the  dogged  creasing  consumption  of  the  native  drug.    The 
determination  with  which  the  English  negotia-  Emperor  issued  a  decree  ordering  all  viceroys  and 
tors  had  pressed  their  views  for  four  years  was  governors  to  report  on  the  quantity  of  opium 
finally  rewarded  by  their  obtaining  the  conces-  grown  and  manufactured  and  the  taxes  levied 
sion  for  which  they  strove  without  the  instrumen-  upon  it,  and  instructing  the  Grand  Council  to 
tality  of  the  steamer.    The  new  arrangement  is  make  a  thorough  investi^ration  of  the  matter, 
embodied  in  six  additional  articles  to  the  Chefoo  and  to  inform  the  provincial  authorities  that  the 
Convention.     This  supplementary   Convention  Emperor  is  aware  of  the  growth  of  the  poppy  in 
was  signed  on  March  31, 1890.    Chungking,  on  large  quantities  in  certain  provinces  named  in 
the  upper  Yangtse,  is  declared  to  be  open  to  for-  the  decree,  whence  it  is  sent  to  various  places, 
eign  commerce.     Foreign  merchants  are  pei^  paying  transit  and  all  other  duties.    He  directs 
mitted  to  charter  Chinese  boats  or  to  build  boats  the  authorities  to  find  out  the  quantities  pro- 
after  the  Chinese  pattern  for  the  conveyance  of  duced  and  the  price,  and  theh  to  take  steps  to 
goods  to  the  new  treaty  port,  always  employing  raise  a  proper  amount  of  revenue  from  it 
only  Chinese  boatmen.    This  advantage  for  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.    The  General  Con- 
river  boatmen  the  Viceroy  of  Sssechuen,  in  his  vention  of  the  Christian  Church  met  in  Suffolk, 
proclamation  warning  the  people  against  disturb-  Va.,  May  2.     The  Rev.  W.  W.  Staley  was  re- 
ances,  says  is  due  to  the  fact  tnat  "  the  Tsung-li-  elected  president.    A  resolution  was  adopted  to 
Yamen  have  gone  back  and  forth  discussing  these  send  delegates  to  the  American  Christian  Con- 
matters  till  their  lips  are  parched  and  their  pens  vention,  the  representative  body  of  the  Christian 
are  worn  out."    They  did  not  give  way  to  the  Connection,  a  society  affiliated  with  the  Chris- 
English  demands  without  gaining  an  equivalent  tian  Church  in  origin  and  doctrine,  but  separated 
that  to  them  was  of  greater  su^tantive  value,  from  it  on  certain  questions  of  polity, 
and  one  that  the  British  minister  was  very  re-  CHRISTIAN  CONNECTldN.     The  quad- 
luctant  to  concede.    This  was  the  recognition  of  rennial  meeting  of  the  American  Christian  Con- 
the  right  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  prohibit  vention  was  held  in  Marion,  Ind.,  in  October, 
foreign  steamers  from  plying  on  the  internal  The  Rev.  D.  A.  Long  was  chosen  president.    A 
waters  of  China.    It  is  agreed  that  steam  navi-  report  was  adopted  dividing  the  territory  of  the 
gat  ion  shall  not  be  introduced  in  any  river  ex-  Connection  into  seven  districts.     Reports  were 
cept  by  Chinamen,  though  after  Chinese  steam-  received  from  five  colleges  and  the  Christian 
ers  have  led  the  way  and  accustomed  the  people  Biblical  Institute,  besides  which  the  Conven- 
to  the  innovation,  then  foreign  steamers  may  tion  approved  a  plan  for  the  institution  of  a 
enter  the  rivers.    The  region  first  opened  to  for-  '*  correspondence   college."     Action  was  taken 
eign  trade  by  the  new  convention  is  the  most  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Chris- 
wealthy  and  productive  part  of  the  empire.    The  tian  University,  in  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
Yangtse  has  a  course  of  little  less  ^nan  8,000  tennial  of  the  Christian  movement  in  America, 
miles,  and  1,200  miles  are  navigable  for  steamers.  To  this  end  the  second  Sunday  of  January  was 
The  valley  is  dotted  with  populous  cities,  and  its  appointed  as  a  day  for  the  celebration  of  the 
rich  soil  is  tilled  by  industrious  cultivators.  event,  with  religious  and  historical  exercises. 
The  Legalization  of  Opiam  Growing.— Im-  The  receipts  for  home  mission  work  during  the 
perial  edicts  have  condemned  in  scathing  terms  the  term  of  four  years  had  been  $16,953.    In  all  68 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  China  and  the  manu-  laborers  had  been  employed,  while  the  average 
facture  and  sale  of  opium  of  domestic  produc-  number  of  laborers  during  the  whole  term  was 
tion,  against  which  severe  penalties  have  been  22.    These  had  worked  m  18  States.    Several 
decreed,  yet  without  checking  the  spread  of  the  hundred  dollars  had  been  appropriated  for  col- 
new  crop  in  all  parts  of  China,  and  especially  in  ored  theological  students,  in  aid  of  their  prepara- 
the  western  provinces.    Although  some  of  the  tion  for  work,  at  Franklinton,  N.  C.    A  general 
viceroys  and  governors,  like  'm)-Tsung-Tang,  evangelist  had  been  employed  during  tne  past 
occasionally  destroyed  the  plants   throughout  two  years.     A  fraternal  messenger  nad  been 
whole  districts,  the  farmers,  especially  in  the  commissioned  to  the  Southern  brethren,  and  to 
western  provinces,  continued  to  cultivate  the  the  World's  Missionarv  Conference  in  London, 
poppy  in  ever  greater  quantities  until  it  has  be-  As  a  result  of   the   home    mission  work,  40 
come  as  common  a  crop  as  rice,  be«ns,  or  millet,  churches  and  192  Sunday-schools  had  been  or- 
It  is  not  only  a  very  profitable  product,  but  can  ganized,  1,005  persons  baptized,  and  2,998  mem- 
be  grown  on  the  same  soil  and  in  the  same  season  bers  received.    The  society  was  possessed  of  en- 
with  the  ordinary  crops.    The  people  of  China  dowment  stock  amounting  to  $4,633.    Resolu- 
know  that  when  their  Government  attempted  to  tions  were    adopted   advising  lal)or    in    every 
root  out  the  vice  of  opium-smoking  the  British  practicable  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  traffic 
compelled  it  to  continue  to  admit  the  noxious  m  intoxicating  liquons  as  being  **  anti-Bible, 
drug.    The  cultivation  of  native  in  competition  anti-Sabbath,  anti-Christian,  ancf  anti-republi- 
with  Indian  opium  received  the  support  of  pub-  can,"  and  asking  Congress  to  legislate  against 
lie  opinion.    In  some  of  the  provinces  it  was  the  exportation  of  spirits  from  this  country  to 
heavily  taxed.    None  of  the  taxes  reached  the  the  Congo. 

imperial  treasury,  and  finally  the  Board  of  Rev-  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAYOR,  YOUNG  PEO- 

enue  in  Pekin  direw  the  Emperor's  attention  to  PLE'S  SOCIETIES  OF.    These  societies  are 

the  immense  quantities  of  opium  produced  in  local  organizations  affiliated  with  single  evan- 

China,  and  suggested  that  a  proper  rate  of  duty  gelical  churches,  but  having  no  connection  with 

be  collected.    This  move  on  tne  part  of  the  board  one  another  except  a  vol nntarv,  fraternal  one. 

followed  upon  a  report  from  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Their  purpose  is  to  aid  in  the  "  training  of  young 
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ooDTerts  for  the  duties  of  church  membership ;  ing  more  than  660,000  members,  and  that  3,341 

to  promote  an  earnest  Cliristian  life  among  their  societies  and  175,000  members  had  been  added 

members,  to  increase  their  mutual  acquaintance,  since  the  last   conyentioh.     Resolutions  were 

and  to  make  them  more  useful  in  the  service  of  adopted  urging  increased  regard  to  the  sanctity 

God."    The  first  society  was  organized  in  Wil-  of  the  Sabbath ;   the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 

listen  Congregational    Church,  Portland,  Me.,  traffic;   the  promotion  of  Sunday-school   and 

Feb.  2f  IfiSl.      Other   societies   were    formed,  missionary  enterprises;  and  asserting  the  rightful 

and  since  1883  their  increase  has  been  rapid,  and  necessary  supremacy  of  all  local  churches. 

Thus  in  1882,  the  societies  had  481  members ;  in  within  which  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies 

1883.  2,870 ;  in  1884,  8,905 ;  in  1885, 10,964 ;  in  are  to  regard  themselves  as  subordinate  to  official 

188«,  50,000 ;  in  1887,  140,000 ;  in  1888,  300,000 ;  authority.    The  number  of  trustees  in  the  ex- 

in  1889,  500,000 ;  and  in  June,  1890,  more  than  ecutive   board  was  increased,  in  order  that  a 

660,000.    The  essential  features  of  the  societies  more  adequate  representation  might  be  given  to 

are  pledged  and  constant  attendance  by  the  mem-  the  several  denominations  and  different  parts  of 

bers  on  the  weekly  prayer-meetinp,  participa-  the  land.             . 

lion  in  the  exercises  of  those  meetings  by  every  A  card  was  puolished  after  the  convention  at 
active  member,  and  work  for  others  through  the  St.  Louis  to  meet  some  apprehensions  in  regard 
committees,  and  in  any  wa^r  that  may  be  sug-  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Christian  En- 
gested.  An  important  service  is  the  consecra-  deavor  movement,  m  which  it  was  declared  that 
tion  meeting,  which  should  be  held  monthly  or  at  there  was  no  central  board  of  authority  of  con- 
stated pencds,  at  which  the  roll  of  membership  is  trol  of  the  society.  The  United  Society  of  Chris- 
called  and  each  one  is  expected  to  respond  with  tian  Endeavor,  the  card  said — 
a  renewed  testimonial  of  his  loyalty  to  Christ,  simply  serves  as  a  bureau  of  information.  It  exer- 
Members  are  active — ^young  persons,  professing  oises  no  authority,  demands  no  allegiance,  levies  no 
Christians,  who  only  have  tne  power  of  voting ;  taxes,  and  does  not  even  record  the  names  of  sooieties 
associate — ^young  persons  of  worthy  character  imless  they  wiiih  to  be  recorded.  It  has  only  one 
who  are  not  at  present  willing  to  be  considered  P"^  ""^"^^  *  |ff°«*l  secretary.  Its  board  of  trustees 
decided  ChristiaSs,  and  who  Ire  excused  fix>m.  S.lTSSlii^a^d'l^'^Tw^r^^^^ 
taking  part  in  the  prayer-meetmgs ;  and  afflli-  the  fundamental  principle  that  every  local  society  is 
ated,  or  honorary  members — persons  who  have  responsible  to,  and  is  governed  by,  its  own  local 
passed  the  a^  of  active  membership.  The  prin-  church  and  its  own  denomination.  The  yearly  Inter- 
cipal  committees  ace  the  Prayer-Meeting,  So-  national  conventions,  like  the  great  gathering  recently 
cial,  and  Executive  Committees,  the  functions  ^e^d  at  8t.  Louis  are  simplv  mass  meetinflrs^  They 
of  which  are  fairly  defined  by  their  names ;  and  ^  not  delegiitod  bodies  lu  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
the  Look-O^  CoUittee,  /hose  duty  it 'is  to  SV«X^Vc^^^^^^^ 

bring  in  new  members,  introduce  them  to  the  game  is  true  of  the  local  unions.   No  society  is  respon- 

work  and  to  the  other  members,  and  look  after  sible  to  the   city  "  union  "...  or  to  the  United 

and  reclaim  an^  who  seem  indifferent  to  their  Sooiety,  or  to  any  other  body  than  its  own  church  and 

duties  as  mentioned  in  the  pledge.     In  other  denomination. 

poinU,  the  constitutions  of   the  societies  are  The  board  of  trustees  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 

adaptable  to  the  conditions  of  the  local  Tshurch.  ber  adopted  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  princi- 

Auxiliary  to  these  societies  are  junior  societies  in  pie  that  the  societies  stand  together  on  an  evan- 

which  the  children  of  the  church  are  banded  gelical  basis,  and  that  societies  connected  with 

together  for  Christian  training.    The  United  So-  evangelical  churches  only  can  be  enrolled  in  the 

ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  defined  as  being  United  Society,  and  adding :  '*  While  we  disclaim 

simply  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  any  authority  over  local  unions.  State  and  other 

societies.    It  prints  the  literature  and  serveg  as  a  organizations,  yet  we  recommend  to  them  that 

medium  of  correspondence,  but  has  no  authority,  these  principles  be  recognized." 

and  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  its  literature  and  The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario 

by  volunUry  contributions.  Provincial  Union  of  the  societies  was  held  in 

The  ninth  International  Convention  of  the  Hamilton,  Oct.  23  and  5J4.     The  Rev.  Mungo 

fonng  People's  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  Fraser,  D.  D.,  presided.   Statistics  were  presented 

was  held  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  bediming  June  12.  showing  that  there  were  in  the  province  196  so- 

The  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  presided,  and  cieties,  viz.,  94  in  Presbyterian  churches,  48  in 

made  an  address,  presenting  the  principles  of  the  Methodist,  23  in  Baptist,  20  in  Congregational, 


society  stood  for  no  particular  creed  or  church  mittee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee 

polity ;  but  each  local  organization  should  be  loyal  of  that  body  respecting  union.    The  convention 

to  the  creed  and  polity  of  the  church  to  which  declared  by  resolution  that  every  society  taking 

it  belonged.    Denominational  lines  were  not  to  its  name  and  adopting  its  principles  is  eligible 

be  obliterated,  but  only  temporarily  forgotten,  in  to  membership  in  the  Union, 
the  conventions  of  the  societies.    (The  four  days        In  several  denominations  societies  analogous 

during   which  the  convention   was  in  session  to  the  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  have  been 

were  occupied  with  devotional  meetings  and  ad-  formed  in  connection  with  the  denominational 

dresses  on  the  principles  of  consecration,  fellow-  organization,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the 

ship,  and  devotion.    Some  twenty-two  denomi-  authorities  of  the  church.    One  of  the  largest  of 

nations  were  represented.     The  reports  showed  such  societies  is  the  Epworth  Ijeague  in  the 

that  there  were  now  11,013  societies  of  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with   which  are 

Endeavor  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  hav-  connected  more  tlmn  4,200  branch  leagues. 
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CITIES,  AMERICAN,  RECENT  GROWTH  tion.    It  has  a  well-organized  fire  depurtment 

OF.    This  article  is  practically  a  continuation  Four  natural-gas  companies  supply  gas  for  do- 

of  that  which  was  begun  in  the  '*  Annual  Cyclo-  mestic  use,  the  cost  to  consumers  being  less  than 

psBdia  "  for  1886  and  has  been  continued  in  each  at  any  other  place  in  the  country.    There  are 

▼olume  since.    The  volume  for  1886  treated  of  about  five  miles  of  street  railroad.    The  court 

88  cities,  that  for  1887  of  45.  that  for  1888  of  35,  house,  completed  in  1884,  cost  f200,000 ;  and 

that  for  1889  of  44,  while  the  number  presented  the  Doxey  Theatre,  erected  in  1886,  cost  $80,- 

herewith  is  84,  making  a  total  of  296.  000.    The  city  is  very  economically  governed, 

Aberdeen,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  and  has  a  low  rate  of  taxation. 
Brown  County,  South  Dakota,  on  James  (famil-  Ashland,  the  county  seat  of  Ashland  County, 
iarly  called  Jim)  river,  in  the  northeastern  part  Wis.,  on  the  south  shore  of  Chequamegon  Bay. 
of  the  State,  the  metropolis  of  what  is  known  as  Its  population  in  1890  was  10,000.  representing 
Central  Dakota.  The  Chicago  and  Northwest-  nearly  every  civilized  nation  on  the  earth.  It  is 
em,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul,  and  the  center  of  an  extensive  lumbering  district 
the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  and  is  the  shipping  port  for  the  iron  ore  pro- 
systems  operate  lines  radiating  in  seven  direc-  duced  on  the  Gogebic  range.  The  railroads  tcr- 
tions  from  the  city.  In  1887  the  grade  of  the  minating  in  this  city  are  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
Aberdeen,  Bismarck  and  Northwestern  Railroad  tral,  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western, 
was  purchased  b}r  the  Minneapolis  and  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Omaha, 
and  there  is  a  partial  grade  ana  survey  to  Pierre,  and  the  Northern  Pacific.  Ashland  has  8  saw 
Connections  are  had  with  the  West,  in  ad-  mills,  which  cut  138,000.000  feet  of  lumber,  42,- 
dition  to  direct  communication  with  Chicago,  176,000  shingles,  and  20,134,650  lath  during 
Duluth,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  and  car  loads  the  summer  of  1890.  It  has  the  largest  char- 
of  fruits  and  sugars  are  land^  direct  from  Call-  coal  blast  furnace  and  the  most  extensive  ore 
fomia.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  vi-  wharves  in  the  world.  The  blast  furnace  turns 
oinity  of  Aberdeen  in  1880.  In  1890  the  poou-  out  100  tons  of  pig  iron  daily.  The  ore  wharf 
lation.  by  the  Federal  census,  was  8,182.  The  owned  by  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  is 
building  improvements  from  1884  to  1888  cost  ^  8,100  feet  long,  43  feet  wide,  and  has  a  double 
$l,257,o72,  and  in  1888  the  amount  expended  *  row  of  pockets  on  each  side,  capable  of  holding 
for  city  improvements,  building  residences,  etc.,  28,000  tons  of  ore.  The  season's  shipment  from 
was  $436,947.  Water  is  supplied  from  two  arte-  this  wharf  reached  957,397  tons,  while  the  double 
sian  wells,  which  deliver  2,500,000  gallons  daily,  wharf  owned  by  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and 
The  city  lies  in  the  artesian-weU  district  of  Western  Railroad  shipped  1,125,971  tons,  mak- 
James  river  valley,  possessing  great  volume  and  ing  a  total  of  2,174.556  tons.  Ashland  has  8 
heavy  pressure,  the  water-bearing  sand  at  Aber-  lumber  wharves,  2  coal  wharves,  and  2  coromer- 
deen  being  reached  at  960  feet.  In  1889  ttfere  cial  wharves.  The  total  number  of  vessels  that 
were  5  school  and  church  buildings,  724  pupils  arrived  during  the  year  was  2,245,  and  the  value 
in  the  public  schools,  and  12  teachers.  There  of  the  commerce  in  1889  was:  Ore,  |9,000,- 
are  3  national  banks.  The  depf^its  in  1888  were  000 ;  coal,  $1,110,000 ;  pig  iron,  $270,000 ;  lumber, 
$450,000.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  citv  is  $2,500,000;  railroad  iron,  $100,000;  salt,  cement, 
$2,068,557,  and  the  bonded  indebtedness  $80,650.  and  brick,  $18,000;  oil,  $75,000;  brown  stone, 
The  assessment  returns  of  Brown  County  for  $130,000;  merchandise,  $5,000,000;  misoellane- 

1889  show  a  total  of  $7,899,356.  In  1888,  334,-  ous  freight,  $1,500,000;  machinery,  $1,625,000; 
708  acres  of  the  county  were  under  cultivation,  railroad  supplies,  $29,678  ;  total,  $21,257,678. 
and,  in  spite  of  the  partial  failure  of  crops,  pro-  The  city  has  a  street  railway  three  miles  long, 
duced  2,872,730  bushels  of  wheat,  1^64,484  and  is  well  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity.  It 
bushels  of  oats,  in  addition  to  rye  and  barley,  has  also  a  good  system  of  water  works.  Ash- 
110,573  bushels  of  flax,  181,730  bushels  of  pota-  land 'has  three  national  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
toes,  and  53,818  tons  of  hay,  while  2,901  acres  of  gate  capital  of  $275,000.  It  has  11  churches 
the  county  are  planted  in  trees  one  year  old  and  and  2  Voung  Men's  Christian  Association  or- 
over.  Two  daitv  and  5  weekly  papers  are  pub-  ganizations.  all  flourishing,  and  its  public 
lished  in  Abenleen,  and  the  city  has  electric  schools,  including  a  free  high  school  where  pu- 
lights,  a  flne  opera  house,  large  hotels,  a  city  pils  are  prepared  for  college,  are  well  equipped, 
hospital,  and  a  public  library.  There  are  a  The  Vaughn  Public  Library,  a  gift  to  the  city 
flouring  mill,  a  planing  mill,  a  wood-working  by  Mrs.  E.  Vaughn-Mackinnon,  was  opened  Nov. 
establishment,  and  a  foundry.  A  United  States  16, 1888,  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose 
land  office  is  at  Aberdeen.  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.    The  library  has  1,600  vol- 

Anderson,  a  city  of  Indiana,  the  county  seat  umes  in  the  circulating  department^  and  1,000 

of  Madison  County,  on  the  west  fork  of  White  volumes  in  the  reference  department,  costing 

river.    Four  railroad  linos  have  their  termini  in  about  $3,000.  to  which  frequent  additions  are 

or  pass  through  the  citv.    The  population  in  being  made  by  the  donor.    A  reading-room  in 

1890  was  12,897.  Since  the  discovery  of  natural  connection  with  the  library  takes  100  periodicals, 
gas  the  town  has  been  growing  rapidly  as  a  Atchison,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
manufacturing  center.  The  chief  inaustries  are  Atchison  Countv,  Ivan.,  on  the  left  bank  of  Mis- 
strawboard,  wire  rod,  wire  and  wire  nails,  souri  river,  at  tne  great  bend  of  the  stream,  25 
knives  for  wood  workers,  sheet  and  bar  iron,  nuts  miles  from  Leavenworth.  In  early  days  it  en- 
and  bolts,  glass,  encaustic  tiles,  soluble  glass,  joye<i  the  advantage  of  being  the  nearest  point 
staves  and  heading,  grain  cradles  and  snaths,  on  the  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  was 
wooden  ware,  bricK  machines,  and  D  handles,  the  depot  of  Government  supplies  for  shipment 
The  city  is  lighted  with  electricity  and  supplied  across  the  plains.  The  town  was  settled  in  July, 
with  water  from  works  owned  by  the  corpora-  1854,  and  the  post-office  was  opened  in  April, 
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1855.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1858.  The  The  county  has  10  banks,  4  of  which  are  nation- 
first  railroad  constructed  to  Atchison  (from  St.  aL  Three  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers  are 
Joseph,  Mo.)  was  completed  June  13, 1860,  and  published  in  tne  city.  Atchison  has  a  new 
on  the  same  day  ground  was  broken  for  the  union  depot,  occupied  since  Jan.  1,  1800,  the 
Atchison  and  Pike*s  Peak.  Atchison  has  since  cost  of  which  was  $222,530.  It  has  also  a  Sol- 
become  a  very  important  railroad  center,  being  diers'  Orphans'  Home,  costing  $49,000.  On  July 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  1,  1887  tne  General  Synod  of  the  English  Evan- 
and  Santa  Fe,  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska,  and  gelical  Lutheran  Church  located  its  Western  col- 
the  central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bail-  lege  at  Atchison,  the  city  giving  $50,000  and 
roads,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Missouri  Pa-  campus  grounds  of  25  acres.  There  is  a  Library 
ciflc,  and  the  northwestern  of  a  branch  of  the  and  Hospital  Association. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific.  Ninety  trains  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  and  county  seat 
arrive  and  depart  daily  on  the  8  roads  that  of  Travis  County,  on  Colorado  river,  near  the 
enter  the  city.  Five  other  roads^  terminating  on  center  of  the  State  (latitude  SO""  north),  200  miles 
the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri,  are  connected  from  Galveston,  and  160  from  Houston.  It  has 
with  Atchison  by  a  fine  railroad  bridge.  The  an  altitude  of  600  feet.  The  population  in  1880 
total  of  railroad  mileage  in  Atchison  County  in  was  11,013 ;  in  1890  it  was  15,324,  an  increase  of 
the  year  1889  was  90*54  miles  of  main  track,  4,311  (39*14  per  cent).  More  than  four  fifths  are 
valued  at  $762,861.97.  In  population  and  in  white.  The  city  was  originally  located  and 
taxable  wealth,  by  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta-  named  by  a  commission  under  authority  of  the 
tistics  for  1889,  Atcnison  is  the  fifth  city  in  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  was 
KaityMui,  substantial  growth  having  taken  place  incorporated  in  1839.  The  total  bonded  debt  of 
since  1870.  In  the  period  from  that  date  to  Austm,  Aug.  1, 1890,  was  $125,000,  and  the  aa- 
1888  the  population  increased  about  two  and  sessed  valuation  of  property  (at  50  per  cent,  of 
one  half  times,  and  the  taxable  wealth  nearly  real  value)  $9,000,000.  In  1880  the  assessed  val- 
twice.  The  population  in  1870  was  7,054,  in  uation  was  $5,004,224  The  tax  rate  for  1890, 
1880  it  was  15,105,  and  in  1890  it  was  14,222,  a  for  all  purposes,  was  1*652^  per  cent.  Travis 
decrease  of  888  (5'85  per  cent.).  The  taxable  County  contains  1,019  square  miles,  the  assessed 
wealth  of  Atchison  in  1888  was  $3,275,378.  The  valuation  of  property  being,  for  1890,  $15,000,000, 
city  is  the  third  distributing  point  in  the  State  and  the  real  value,  $30,000,000.  Production  in 
for  incoming  products,  having  heavy  grocery  the  county  in  the  year  1888,  from  118,167  acres, 
and  drug  houses  and  extensive  lumber  and  coal  was  $1,9S!4,902,  of  which  $1,238,194  represented 
yards,  and  is  also  third  in  the  distribution  of  29,251  bales  of  cotton;  1,105,084  bushels  of  com 
milling  products.  The  city  has  4  fiouring  mills,  were  also  raised.  The  county  tax  outside  the 
with  aggregate  capital  of  $365,000,  employing  city  limits  is  less  than  1  per  cent.,  and  the  bond- 
^(persons  and  turning  out  a  product  valued  at  ed  indebtedness  of  the  county  $170,000.  Inaddi- 
$892,317 ;  a  foundry,  with  capital  of  $100,(X)0,  tion  to  its  agricultural  interests,  the  county  con- 
emplojring  150  persons,  and  with  product  of  tains  large  deposits  of  gypsum,  lime,  superior 
$300,000;  a  harness  factory,  also  with  capital  clays,  and  material  for  the  manufacture  of  hv- 
of  $100,()00;  8  phining  mills;  a  wagon,  a  fur-  draulic  cement.  The  banking  capital  of  Austin 
niture,  a  clothing,  and  a  cracker  factory,  the  in  1880  was  $250,000,  and  in  1'89()  $1,225,000,  in 
last  with  capiUl  of  $60,000.  The  capiUl  of  6  banks.  It  is  the  trade  center  of  30  or  40  ooun- 
the  gas  and  electric  light  plant  of  the  city  in  ties,  and  cotton  to  the  amount  of  $2,800,000  was 
1888  was  $200,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  end-  handled  in  1889.  The  business  of  the  city  dur- 
ing March  31,  1890,  the  city  removed  all  gas  ing  the  year  reached  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  in 
lights  from  the  streets  and  substituted  electric  grain,  hay,  hides,  wool,  pecans,  etc. ;  in  groceries 
lights,  on  the  basis  of  $6  a  month  for  half-night,  and  provisions,  $2,600,000 ;  and  in  miscellaneous 
and  $12  for  all-night  lights.  Electricity  is  also  commerce,  $2,750,000 ;  while  $750,000  are  dis- 
to  be  substituted  as  a  motor  on  the  nine  miles  of  tributed  annually  in  Austin  by  the  State.  The 
main  line  of  street  railway  in  operation  in  1890.  Farmers'  Alliance  has  established  an  extensive 
The  total  receipts  of  the  city  for  the  fiscal  year  cotton  depot,  from  which  planters  purchase  sup- 
ending  March  31, 1890,  were  $227,983.40 ;  expen-  plies.  The  railroads  are  the  International  and 
ditures,  $182,51408.  In  addition  to  the  bonded  Great  Northern,  the  Austin  and  North westetn* 
debt  of  the  city,  $655,550,  bearing  interest  at  4,  and  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Houston  and 
6  and  7  per  cent.,  there  are  alio  intemal-im-  Texas  Central.  The  drainage  is  natural,  the  city 
provement  bonds.  By  report  of  the  city  engi-  being  built  upon  hills,  and  there  are  sewers  for 
neer,  April  24,  1890,  $70,043.50  were  expended  the  populous  districts.  Water  works,  of  the 
during  the  year  for  streets,  sewers,  and  bridges.  Holly  system,  owned  by  a  company,  supply  wa- 
The  total  amount  of  paved  streets  in  the  city  at  ter  from  the  river,  ana  the  same  company  also 
that  date  was  7*79  miles,  and  there  were  3*78  furnishes  power  for  the  electric-light  system. 
miles  of  sewers.  The  expenditures  for  the  fire  Horse-car  lines  of  street  railway  are  in  use,  and 
department  during  the  year  were  $7,279.91.  electric  lines  are  under  construction.  Bonds 
Atchison  has  6  public-school  buildings,  and  the  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000  were  issued  by  the 
total  value  of  public-school  property  is  $125,-  city.  May  5, 1890,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
000;  89  teachers  are  employea,  and  the  avere^e  dam  across  the  river,  60  feet  high  and  1,100  feet 
daily  attendance  in  1887-'88  was  1,702.  There  is  long,  to  create  a  fall  of  14,686  horse-power  to 
also  a  high  school.  St.  Benedict's  CkiWese,  Ro-  furnish  the  city  with  water  and  light  and  power 
man  Catholic,  was  chartered  in  1859,  and  there  for  propelling  street  cars,  and  also  with  a  motor 
is  a  convent  of  the  Benedictine  sisterhood,  for  manufacturing  industries.  The  backwater. 
Thirty  churches  in  Atchison  County  in  1888  it  is  estimated,  will  form  a  lake  85  miles  long, 
ownea    property  to  the  amount  of   $217,200.  and  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile  wide.    The 
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manufacturiDg  interests  include  8  iron  foundries,  Battle  Greek,  a  city  of  Calhoun  Coanty, 
a  saddle  and  harness,  a  soap,  a  broom,  a  stone-  Mich.,  at  the  junction  of  Battle  Creek  and 
cutting,  and  4  wood-working  factories,  a  cotton  Kalamazoo  rivers,  which  'afford  fine  water  pow- 
compress,  2  large  lime  factories,  3  brick-making  er.  The  population  in  1890  was  15.000.  The 
establishments,  ice  factories,  and  flouring  mills,  chief  manufactures  are  thrashing  machines,  trac- 
with  numerous  small  industries.  Two  daily  tion  engines,  school,  bank,  and  office  fumi- 
papers  are  published.  The  churches  number  ture,  wood -working  machinery,  flour,  nails, 
23,  of  which  16  belong  to  whites,  and  7  to  col-  paper,  boilers,  books,  carriages,  albums,  steam 
ored  organizations.  The  expenses  for  city  schools  pumps,  printing  presses,  knit  goods,  road  carts, 
in  the  past  reported  term  were  $53,696.98;  14  electrotypes,  shipping  tags,  steel  scoops,  wood 
school-houses  are  used,  9  owned  by  the  city,  2  of  pulleys,  drag  saws,  dowel  pins,  cigar  boxes,  and 
which  are  flne  buildings,  and  there  is  high  school,  cigare.  There  are  large  machine  shops  and 
The  school  population  is  3,967.  White  and  col-  foundries.  Two  daily  and  three  weekly  papers 
ored  schools  are  separate,  and  the  school  fund  is  are  published,  and  the  largest  printing  establish* 
distributed  per  capita  in  support  of  both.  In  ment  in  Michigan  is  here.  Battle  Creek  makes 
addition  there  are  private  ana  sectarian  schools  more  thrashing  machines  than  any  other  city  in 
and  colleges.  Tillotson  Institute,  for  colored  the  United  States.  It  has  a  good  system  of  wat«r 
people,  has  a  massive  four-story  brick  building,  works,  flne  central  and  waM  school  buildings. 
The  State  University,  organized  in  1883,  free  to  and  a  public  library  and  museum.  Goguac  Lake, 
both  sexes,  is  at  Austin,  and  has  an  endowment  a  beautiful  summer  resort,  is  within  the  city 
of  $550,000  in  bonds  and  2,221,000  acres  of  land,  limits.  Street  cars  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  present  value  is  $7,000,000,  and  the  number  The  business  streets  are  paved.  Two  trunk  lines, 
of  students  325.  (For  a  view  of  the  building  see  the  Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
**  Annual  CyclopsBdia "  for  1886,  page  814).  The  ways,  pass  through  the  city,  and  the  Grand 
Capitol,  of  red  Texas  granite,  is  second  in  size  Trunk  has  its  division  shops  and  engine  bouse 
only  to  the  Capitol  at  Washin^on,  and  ranks  within  the  city  limits.  The  Cincinnati,  Jackson 
seventh  among  the  largest  buildings  in  the  world,  and  Mackinaw  and  the  Battle  Creek  division  of 
Three  million  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  for  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  afford  ample  north 
its  construction.  It  is  566  feet  6  inches  long,  in-  and  south  shipping  facilities.  The  population  in 
elusive  of  porticoes,  288  feet  10  inches  at  its  1880  was  7,068,  in  1884  it  was  10,051,  and  the  city 
l^reatest  width,  and  311  feet  in  heieht.  In  form  has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  since.  The  mortali- 
Jt  approximates  the  Greek  cross.  The  blind,  the  tv  for  ten  years  has  not  exceeded  7  per  1,000. 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  lunatic  asylums  of  ^he  city  is  well  policed  and  lighted  with  elec- 
the  State,  and  the  State  asylum  for  the  colored,  tricit^  and  has  a  good  fire  department.  The 
are  also  at  Austin.  The  blind  and  the  deaf  mute  Michigan  Central  Railroad  has  lately  completed 
institutes,  having  respectively  175  and  150  pupils,  a  passenger  depot  at  an  outlay  of  $80,000. 
represent  an  investment  of  $600,000,  and  the  JBloomington,  a  city,  the  shire  town  of  Mc- 
pupils  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  educated  at  the  Lean  County,  111.,  126  miles  south-southwest  of 
expense  of  the  State.  There  is  a  Confederate  Chicago,  and  154  miles  north-northeast  of  St. 
Soldiers'  Home.  .  The  court  house,  the  post-  Louis;  population  in  1870, 14,590;  in  1880, 17,- 
offioe,  and  the  board  of  trade  building  are  nota-  184 ;  in  1890,  22,242.  The  city  is  regularly  laid 
ble  structures.  The  city  has  an  opera  house,  and  out  in  squares,  with  wide,  l)eautifuUy  shaded 
a  fine  hot«l  that  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $400,-  streets,  the  surface  being  undulating.  Eight 
000.  Austin  is  also  the  seat  of  a  State  land  office,  lines  of  street  railway,  equipped  with  electric 
The  death  rate  among  the  population  of  the  city  motors,  are  operated.  The  streets  are  lighted 
in  1889  was  10  per  thousand.  with  219  arc  electric  lamps,  owned  by  the  city 
Bath,  the  county  seat  of  Steuben  County,  and  operated  in  connection  with  a  fljie  svstem 
N.  Y.,  on  Cohocton  river,  88  miles  northwest  of  water  works.  There  are  two  commercial  elec- 
of  Elmira.  It  is  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  trie-light  plants  and  gas  works.  The  city  has  a 
and  Western  and  the  New  York,  Lackawanna  complete  telephone  s^^stem,  steam  fire  and  chemi- 
and  Western  Railroads,  and  is  the  southern  ter-  cal  engines,  and  a  paid  fire  department.  It  has 
minus  of  the  Bath  and  Hammondsport  Railroad,  more  miles  of  brick  pavement  than  any  other 
The  population  in  1890  was  3,500.  It  has  3  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  There  are  9  pub- 
banks  and  5  churches.  Its  industries  include  a  He-school  buildings,  attended  by  4,500  pupils, 
shoe  factory  employing  75  persons,  a  manufact-  besides  a  business  college  and  a  musical  col- 
uring  company  employing  50,  a  harness  factory  lege,  24  churches,  a  turn  hall,  a  new  opera 
employing  40,  and  a  sash-and-blind  factory  em-  house  that  cost  $40,000,  and  a  public-library 
ploying  over  30.  The  county  buildings,  consist-  building  that  cost  $24,000  and  contains  10,400 
mg  of  court  house,  clerk's  office,  surrogate's  volumes.  The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  was 
office,  sheriff's  residence,  and  jail,  have  recently  established  in  1Q52,  and  in  1889  had  500  stu- 
been  built  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $75,000.  The  dents  in  all  departments.  21  instructors,  and 
New  York  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  a  library  of  8,500  volumes.  Three  daily  and 
(see  "Annual  Cyclopapdia"  for  1889,  page  770)  8  weekly  papers  are  published.    Bituminous  coal 


enport  Institute  for  Orphan  Children  of  AUe-  The  construction  and  repair  shops  of  the  Chi- 

gany  and  Steuben  Counties  is  also  here.    It  has  cago  and  Alton  Railroad  cover  13  acres,  with 

a  flourishing  academy  in  connection  with  the  the  yards,  and  employ  1,800  men.    There  are  3 

union  school,  and  is  called,  from  its  benefactor,  building  and  loan  associations  and  a  national 

Ilaverling  Free  Academy.  association  with  $20,000,000  capital,  a  mutual 
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llfe-insuraiice  company,  and  4  national  banks,  Ganandaigraa,  a  village  and  the  county  seat  of 
ywo  large  flouring  mills,  a  plow  factory,  steam-  Ontario  County,  New  York,  on  the  southern  and 
radiator  workss,  foundries,  stove  works,  cigar  western  faces  of  two  low-lying  hills  at  the  foot 
factories,  and  numerous  thriving  industries  are  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  at  the  junction  of 
found  here.  The  citj  has  a  large  retail  trade,  the  Northern  Central,  a  branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
being  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  centers  of  vania  system,  and  the  Auburn  branch  of  the 
the  richest  section  of  central  Illinois.  Its  wealth  New  York  Central  Railroad,  at  the  northern  ter- 
of  shade  trees  has  given  it  the  name  of  '*  the  minus  of  the  lake  steamboat  lines,  the  outlet  of 
Evergreen  City/'  and  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  lake  trade.  The  population  in  1890  was 
**  the  Rochester  of  the  West,'*  owing  to  the  fact  5,847.  There  are  2  flounng  mills,  spring-tooth 
that  6  large  nurseries  are  located  nere,  one  of  harrow  and  chill  plough  factories,  iron  works,  a 
which  covers  600  acres.  The  city  of  Noemal  is  brick  yard,  a  brewery,  2  planing  mills,  gas  works, 
practically  a  part  of  Bloomington,  though  it  has  and  a  grain  elevator.  The  town  has  7  churches, 
a  government  of  its  own.  The  two  are  connect-  2  opera  houses,  8  hotels,  8  banking  houses,  and 
ed  by  street  cars.  The  State  Normal  School,  8  weekly  papers.  The  Union  School,  Boys'  acad- 
with  more  than  600  pupils,  is  located  here,  as  is  emy.  Granger  Place  School,  Upham  School,  and 
also  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  with  parochial  school  afford  exceptional  educational 
400  inmates.  Normal  is  the  greatest  Norman-  lacilities.  The  closing  decade  has  witnessed 
horse  shipping-point  in  the  country;  it  is  sur-  many  marked  improvements  in  the  business,  so- 
rounded  Dy  hundreds  of  acres  devoted  to  the  cial,  and  intellectual  advantages  of  Canandaigua. 
cultivation  of  small  fruits,  and  thousands  of  There  are  extensive  water  works,  a  street-car 
crates  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  black-  service,  and  an  arc  and  incandescent  electric  plant, 
berries  and  tons  of  grapes  are  shipped  annually.  The  village  authorities  maintain  a  thoroughlv  or- 
Bioomington  is  on  the  nighest  land  in  the  State  ganized  voluntary  Are  department,  and  nave 
and  is  remarkablv  healthful  and  pleasant  recently  equipped  it  with  an  electric  fire-alarm 
Brockrilie,  the  chief  town  and  coyinty  seat  system.  They  also  maintain  a  well-equipped 
of  the  united  counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville,  police  force  and  an  efficient  streets  department. 
Ontario,  Canada.  It  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  There  is  a  commodious  clubhouse,  while  the 
SL  Lawrence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Thousand  Isl-  Masonic,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
ands,  midway  between  TG^nto  and  Montreal,  and  several  mutual  insurance  societies  maintain 
Brockville  has  a  population  of  9,000,  and  pos-  lodges.  The  union  of  the  public  schools  with 
sesses  extensive  iron  foundries,  agricultural  im-  an  adjoining  district  and  their  reorganization 
plement  works,  glove  works,  dye-wood  mills,  have  produced  a  marked  effect  upon  the  attend- 
ed^tool  works,  etc.  It  is  the  market  town  of  ance  and  the  facilities  of  instruction.  The  Board 
a  nch  and  prosperous  agricultural  and  dairying  of  Education  have  in  process  of  construction  ex- 
district.  The  Brockville  Cheese  Board  is  the  tensive  additions  to  tneir  buildings.  The  New 
most  important  in  the  province,  200  factories  York  Central  Railroad  has  recently  completed 
being  represented  at  its  weekly  meetings,  the  one  of  the  handsomest  stations  on  this  road  at  a 
annual  average  value  of  whose  output  is  more  cost  approximating  $85,000. 
than  $2,000,000.  It  has  some  of  the  finest  public  Carthage,  the  county  seat  of  Jasper  County, 
buildings  and  business  blocks  in  the  province.  Mo.,  on  Spring  river,  in  the  southwestern  part 
The  assessed  value  of  the  town  is  $8,565,084,  and  of  the  State,  at  the  crossing  of  the  southern 
there  is  exempted  property  to  the  value  of  over  half  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and 
a  million  more.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  the  main  line  of  the  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
of  the  town  is  $175,000,  which  includes  the  out-  road.  The  county  seat,  which  was  located  in 
lay  for  a  fine  system  of  sewerage  just  completed,  1842,  during  the  civil  war  was  entirely  deserted 
aid  to  railwajTS,  etc.  There  is  a  Holly  system  of  and  destroyed,  but  three  houses  being  left  when 
water  works,  electric  fire  alarm,  a  paid  fire  bri-  peace  was  declared.  The  census  returns  for 
cade,  and  a  salvage  corps.  There  are  2  electric-  1890  show  a  population  of  8,962,  an  increase  in 
light  companies  and  gas  works.  The  educa-  the  last  decade  of  4,795.  Taking  in  the  popula- 
tional  institutions  include  the  Collegiate  Insti-  tion  of  the  proposed  addition,  which  has  not 
tute,  business  college,  art  school,  5  public  schools,  yet  been  admitted,  would  swell  the  figures  to 
and  a  kindergarten.  There  is  also  a  Mechanics'  10,000.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  residences 
Institute,  with  a  library  of  over  4,000  volumes,  a  were  constructed  during  1890,  and  yet  the  sup- 
Roman  Catholic  separate  school,  and  a  convent  ply  falls  short  of  the  demand.  The  enumeration 
school  for  young  ladies.  There  are  12  churches,  of  school  children  in  the  spring  of  1890  showed 
2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  8  banks,  10  3,810.  The  valuation  of  school  property  was 
hotels,  a  general  hospital,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  $200,000,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city 
hospital.  The  town  has  a  divisional  headquar-  $1,806,079,  which  is  about  one  third  of  its  actual 
t«rs  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  is  the  value.  The  city  is  provided  with  a  new  central 
southern  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  high  school,  a  central  building,  4  ward  schools. 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  southern  terminus  of  and  a  colored  school,  employing  36  teachers;  a 
the  Brockville,  Westport  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  college  under  tlni  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Railway.  It  is  connected  with  the  American  Church,  a  private  seminary,  a  Catholic  convent, 
system  of  railways  at  Morristown.  N.  Y.,  on  the  a  commercial  college,  and  a  school  of  music, 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a  ferry  boat  capable  The  schools  are  well  supplied  with  philosophical 
of  carrying  five  ears.  A  company  has  been  or-  appliances,  and  there  is  a  public  library  contain- 
ganizej  to  build  a  railroad  bridge  across  the  ing  4,000  volumes.  The  city  has  a  complete  line 
river  at  this  point,  and  a  part  of  the  preliminary  of  water  works  (with  thirteen  miles  of  mains), 
work  is  alreaily  done.  Brockville  is  an  impor-  five  miles  of  street  railway,  electric  light,  and 
tant  lumber-distributing  point.  gas.    The  railroads  have  made  extensive  im- 
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proYements  in  side-tracks,  building,  etc.,  pre-  the  country.  The  Taluation  of  school  property  is 
paratory  to  building  three  new  lines,  alreiady  over  $226,000.  Coe  College,  under  the  care  of  the 
surve^yed,  that  will  center  here.  The  notable  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Iowa,  was  organized  id 
buildings  are  the  city  hall,  an  opera  house,  a  1881.  The  Cedar  Rapids  Business  Cofiege  is  one 
new  theatre,  4  large  hotels,  and  14  churches,  of  the  larc^t  and  most  successful  in  the  State. 
There  are  5  banksJjuid  4  weekly,  3  daily,  and  3  St.  Josepn^s  Academy  has  st^idily  grown  in 
monthly  naoers.  The  city  has  two  |>arks  and  favor,  and  each  succeeding  year  adds  largely  to 
finely  snaaea  streets.  Its  manufacturing  indus-  the  enrollment  list  of  pupils.  The  first  house  of 
tries  include  4  flouring  mills,  a  foundr^r  and  ma-  worship  was  erected  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
chine  shop,  2  woolen  mills  (one  of  which  turns  1850.  Of  the  organizations  and  missions  the 
its  entire  product  into  clothing  in  a  separate  Presbyterian  Church  has  4 ;  the  Methodist  Epis- 
building),  wa^on  and  carriage  factories,  dynamo  copal,  3 ;  Protestant  Episcopal,  2 ;  United  Pres^ 
and  electric-light  apparatus,  bed  springs,  wind-  byterian,  2 ;  Congregational,  2  ;  Catholic,  2 ; 
mills,  brooms,  an  ice  factory,  lime  kilns  (with  a  Christian,  2 ;  United  Brethren,  2 ;  Evangelical,  2 ; 
daily  capacity  of  875  barrels),  brick  yards,  a  plow  and  the  Lutheran,  Bohemian  Catholic,  Jewish, 
factory,  an  extensive  pottery  plant,  and  stone  and  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  each.  The 
quarries,  which  supply  neighboring  cities  with  yaluation  of  church  property  is  over  $417,000. 
huudredJs  of  car  loads.  More  than  $100,000  are  GharlotteSTlUe,  a  city  and  the  county  seat 
invested  in  this  industry.  There  is  a  fair  ground  of  Albemarle  0)unty,  va.,  at  the  intersec- 
on  which  the  improvements  cost  $26,000.  The  tion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Pied- 
freight  shipments  and  receipts  for  1889  were  mont  Air  Line  Railroads,  in  the  central  portion 
13,520  cars.  The  mineral  output  of  the  county  of  the  State,  equally  distant  three  hours  oy  rail 
for  1890,  in  zinc  and  lead  ore,  aggregates  more  from  Washington  and  Richmond.  A  charter 
than  $4,000,000.  The  mines  in  close  proximity  has  been  obtained  for  another  railroad,  making 
to  Carthage,  less  than  a  year  old,  yield  $6,000  a  second  connection  southward.  There  are  16 
weekly.  Jasper  County  has  fine  agricultural  passenger  and  60  freight  trains  daily.  The  pop- 
lands,  and  an  immense  fruit  product.  ulation  in  1870  was  2,838 ;  in  1880  it  was  2.676 ; 
Cedar  Rapids.— A  city  of  Iowa,  on  both  and  in  1890  it  was  5,562,  an  increase  of  2.886 
banks  of  Cedar  river,  near  the  center  of  the  (107-84  per  cent.).  Charlottesville  possesses  a  fire 
county  of  Linn,  225  miles  west  of  Chicaffo.  It  department,  and  water  works  supplying  water 
is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  State,  ana  ranks  from  a  reservoir  six  miles  distant  m  the  mount- 
among  the  first  in  commerce  and  manufacturing,  ains,  with  pressure  of  gravity  to  throw  a  stream 
East  and  West  Cedar  Rapids  are  connected  by  100  feet  above  the  highest  houses,  gas  and  elec- 
four  iron  highway  bridges,  which  cost  $140,000,  trie  lights,  street  cars,  and  a  steam  dummy  line 
and  by  three  railroad  bridges.  It  is  regularly  under  construction.  The  drainage  is  good.  Al- 
laid  out,  and  has  an  opera  house,  a  Masonic  bemarle  County,  containing  755  square  miles, 
library,  and  a  Toung  Men's  Christian  Associa-  produces  fruits,  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
tion  i)uilding.  The  charitable  institutions  are  nay.  Vine  growing  was  first  attempted  near 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Charlottesville  in  1870,  $50,000  capital  being  in- 
and  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  The  population  in  yested  and  7  negroes  employed.  At  present 
1870  was  6,000;  in  1880,  it  was  almost  11,000;  there  are  28  vineyards  near  the  city,  which  con- 
in  1890,  it  was  18,000.  The  city  is  governed  by  tains  3  wine-cellars,  and  the  annual  output 
a  mayor  and  18  aldermen.  The  fire  department  of  wine  in  the  county  is  100,000  gallons.  Albe- 
consists  of  10  companies  and  50  fire  police-  marie  County  wines  were  awarded  the  silver 
men.  There  are  6  oanks,  2  daily  papers,  and  medal  at  the  Paris  Expositions  of  1878  and  1889. 
6  weeklies.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas  and  About  one  fifth  of  the  wine  is  consumed  in  Vir- 
electricity.  It  has  water  works  of  almost  un-  ginia.  There  are  also  1  soapstone  and  2 
limited  capacity.  The  system  consists  of  3  slate  quarries  in  the  county,  the  former  worked 
large  engines  and  3  artesian  wells,  furnishing  successfully  since  1883.  Charlottesville's  manu- 
1,300,000  gallons  a  day.  Cedar  Rapids  is  an  factures  include  woolen  mills,  with  capital  of 
important  railroad  center.  The  Burlington,  $250,000,  employing  110  persons,  a  knitting,  a 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railway  system  spoke-and-hub,  and  a  slate-pencil  factory,  agri- 
has  here  its  shops  and  general  offices.  They  cultural  machine  works,  planing  mills,  2  fiour- 
employ  about  500  men,  in  building  engines,  ing  mills,  3  sash,  door,  ana  blind,  3  cigar,  2  car- 
coaches,  freight  cars,  etc.  The  Chicago  and  riage  and  wagon,  and  1  ice  factories,  and  2 
Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  bottling  works.  There  are  2  banks,  2  build- 
Paul,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  ing  and  loan  associations,  and  3  weekly 
Railways  are  also  of  importance  to  it,  as  the  newspapers.  The  University  of  Virginia,  with 
main  line  of  these  great  systems  runs  through  an  outlay  of  $1,500,000,  established  by  Thomas 
the  city.  T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co's.  packing  house  Jefferson,  is  at  Charlottesville,  and  stands  at  the 
employs  one  thousand  men.  The  oat-meal  head  of  the  free-school  system.  There  are  80 
mills,  boiler  works,  elevators,  linseed -oil  works,  professors  and  500  students.  The  Miller  Manual 
Star  wagon  works,  pump  factory,  plow  fac-  ijahor  School,  having  an  endowment  of  $1,500,- 
tory,*  broom  factory,  woolen  mills,  crack-er  fac-  000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  and  county,  is  near 
tories,  planing  mills,  and  machine  shops  are  the  city.  There  are  also  2  large  male  schools  and 
the  principal  manufactures.  The  Farmers'  In-  2  female  institutes.  The  churches  number  14. 
surancc  Company  was  organized  in  Cedar  Rap-  There  are  2  depots  and  3  hotels,  2  larger 
ids.  There  are  11  public  schools,  including  a  high  hotels  being  under  contract.  The  ayerage  an- 
school,  presided  over  by  89  teachers.  The  enroll-  nual  rainfall  is  35  inches,  and  the  death  rate 
ment  is  nearly  4.000.  There  are  9  large  brick  11*02  per  thousand.  •  Monticello,  the  home  of 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  among  the  finest  in  Jefferson,  is  within  3  miles  of  Charlottesville. 
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Clinton. — A  city,  the  county  Beat  of  Henry  the  Saluda,  and  836  feet  above  sea  level.  Co- 
Countv,  Mo.,  227  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  lumbia  was  established  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
78  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  75  miles  from  ment  of  South  Carolina  in  1786.  It  was  incor- 
FortScotL  The  population  in  1870  was  1,640;  porated  in  1787,  and  the  Legislature  met  there 
in  1880,  2,869 ;  in  1890,  4,721.  It  is  a  railroad  two  years  later.  The  streets  are  from  100  to  150 
center,  is  crossed  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  feet  wide,  with  three  rows  of  shade  trees.  Much 
Texas,  the  Kansas  City,  Clinton  and  Spring-  wealth  was  expended  upon  its  attractions  before 
field  branch  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  the  civil  war,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  re^^i- 
Gulf,  the  Kansas  Cit^r  and  Southern,  and  the  dences,  surrounded  by  lar^e  gardens  in  which 
survey  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Colo-  flowers  bloom  nine  months  m  the  year.  It  has 
rado.  Its  assessed  valuation  for  1889  (not  half  become  a  resort  for  Northern  invalids  afflicted 
its  true  value)  was  $1,259,220.  Large  coal  fields  with  pulmonary  complaints.  The  annual  mean 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  county ;  mines  of  temperature  is  67°.  During  the  war,  the  busi- 
the  b^  quality  of  bituminous  coal  are  worked  ness  portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
within  a  mile  of  the  city ;  and  fine  quarries  of  but  it  has  been  rebuilt.  Columbia  is  the  most  im- 
bnilding  stone  are  operated  within  the  city  lira-  portant  business  point  in  the  middle  section  of 
its.  Clays  of  the  best  quality  for  stone  ware,  the  State.  Six  railroads  enter  the  city  and  a 
sewer  pipes,  and  the  fin^  vitrified  brick,  and  seventh  is  being  built,  which  will  place  it  on  the 
mineral  paints  are  found  within  the  city  limits,  shortest  line  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville, 
The  city  has  2  flouring  mills,  one  having  a  capac-  Fla. ;  $350,000  have  been  expended  by  the  State 
ity  of  ^OO  barrels  daily,  and  a  third  under  con-  and  city  in  opening  the  Columbia  Canal,  which 
stmction  of  500  barrels  daily ;  2  pot^ries,  one  is  nearly  completed,  and  which,  it  is  estimated, 
having  a  capacity  of  1,250,000  ^lons  of  ware  a  will  furnish  15,000  horse-power  in  the  corporate 
year,  and  a  furnace  to  reduce  iron  ore  is  being  limits  and  will  make  Columbia  a  great  center  of 
built;  1  daily  and  8  weekly  papers,  5  banks,  steam-  cotton  factories.  The  population  in  1870  was 
fitting  workis  and  machine-shops,  2  earriaee  fao-  9,288,  half  of  whom  were  colored ;  in  1880  it  was 
tories,  2  broom  factories,  3  steam  corn  sheUers^  2  10,036 ;  and  in  1890  it  was  14,508,  an  increase  of 
steam  corn-meal  mills,  and  an  elevator ;  3  hotels,  4,472  ^44*56  per  cent.).  The  assessed  valuation 
9  church  build ines,  Toun^  Men's  Christian  Asso-  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  is  upward 
ciation  rooms  ana  public  library ;  the  Clinton  Li-  of  $4,500,000.  There' are  3  banks,  with  aggre- 
brary  Association  and  library  of  425  volumes ;  gate  capital  of  $200,000.  In  1890  there  were  in 
ps  and  electric-light  plants  and  a  street-car  line,  operation  8  cotton-seed-oil  mills,  1  cotton  fac- 
The  Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias,  tory,  a  bent-wood  furniture  factory,  iron  found- 
Knights  Templars,  fire  companies,  hooK-and-  ries,  steam  and  planing  mills,  a  boot  and  shoe,  a 
ladder  companies,  and  other  societies  maintain  hosiery,  and  2  fertilizer  factories,  a  cotton  com- 
organizations.  There  is  a  fine  system  of  water  press,  granite  quarries,  and  many  smaller  indus- 
works,  with  gravity  and  force  combined,  which  tries.  There  are  churches  of  all  denominations 
cost  $100,000 ;  ten  miles  of  mains,  supplied  with  and  mission  chapels  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
clear,  pure  water  that  rises  from  an  artesian  In  addition  to  tne  public  schools  for  white  and 
well  840  feet  deep  into  the  reservoir,  in  a  volume  colored  children  are  the  Columbia  Female  Col- 
sutBcient  for  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants.  The  lege,  with  an  attendance  of  150,  and  the  South 
macadamizing  of  the  public  square  and  business  Carolina  College  for  Women ;  and  for  colored 
streets  in  the  most  substantial  and  expensive  persons,  the  Benedict  and  Allen  Institutes,  with 
manner  and  other  street  improvements  have  aggregate  attendance  of  850.  The  University  of 
recently  been  completed  at  s  cost  of  $48,000.  South  Carolina,  founded  in  1801,  covers  an  area 
The  public-school  building,  one  of  the  finest  in  of  20  acres.  The  library  has  a  fine  building, 
the  West  and  the  larg^  in  the  State,  cost  and  contains  nearly  80,000  volumes.  The  stu- 
$49,000.  Clinton  Academy,  founded  in  1879,  dents  in  all  departments  number  250,  and  tuition 
chartered  in  1885,  is  open  to  both  sexes,  has  is  free.  There  is  a  Presbyterian  Theological 
an  average  of  100  stuaents,  a  library  of  300  Seminary,  established  in  1830.  The  public 
volumes,  and  the  usual  apparatus.  Baird  Col-  buildings  are  the  State  House,  of  granite ;  the 
lege  was  founded  in  1885,  and  with  its  ap-  post-ofilce  and  United  States  court  house;  the 
paratus  cost  $65,000.  It  was  opened  for  pu-  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  occupying  3  principal 
pils  Sept.  29,  1885,  is  amply  provided  with  all  buildings,  with  a  small  theatre  attached  capable 
the  appliances  for  thorougli  work,  and  has  an  of  holding  500  persons ;  and  the  Penitentiary, 
attenoance  larger  than  that  of  any  similar  insti-  ocoupying  20  acres.  There  are  two  monuments, 
tutiou  in  the  State.  Clinton's  great  artesian  one  to  the  Confederate  dead,  and  one  to  South 
mineral  well,  one  mile  from  the  public  square,  Carolinians  who  fell  in  the  Mexican  War,  the 
flows  800,000  gallons  a  day  of  clear,  pure,  white  last  in  the  shape  of  an  iron  palmetto  tree.  The 
sulphur  mineral  water,  through  an  iron  pipe  State  Agricultural  and  Mecnanical  Association 
8  inches  in  diameter,  from  a  depth  of  800  feet  holds  annual  meetings  at  its  property  in  the 
below,  to  12  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  suburbs  of  the  city. 

It  is  fast  becoming  celebrated  as  a  watering  place,  Corningt  &  city  and  the  half  county  seat  of 

and  has  hot  and  cold  sulphur  baths,  and  a  five-  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  292  miles  west  of  New 

acre  lake  supplied  from  the  mineral  welL  York  city,  134  miles  east  of  Buffalo,  and  93  miles 

Colnmblay  a  city,  the  capital  of  South  Caro-  south  of  Rochester.    The  city  is  on  the  main 

lina  and  the  county  seat  of  Richland  County,  line  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 

slightly  west  of  the  center  of  the  State,  in  lati-  and  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and  Western 

tuae  33*  59'  58".    The  city  is  on  a  promontory  Railways,    The  Pall  Brook  Coal  Company's  sys- 

of  granite  200  feet  above  the  east  bank  of  Con-  tetn  of  railways  brings  it  within  easy  reach  of 

garee  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  northern  Pennsyl- 
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yania.  Its  railroad  facilities  make  it  the  outlet 
of  a  vast  mining,  agricultural,  and  lumbering 
region.  The  population  in  1800  was  8,553,  an 
increase  of  11  percent,  since  1880.  The  village 
of  Coming  was  incorporated  in  1848  by  Erastus 
Corning,  of  Albany,  and  was  named  after  him. 
It  was  chartei'ed  as  a  city  in  1890.  The  valua- 
tion of  property  is  nearly  $8,000,000,  which  is 
much  under  the  actual  commercial  value.  The 
bonded  debt  is  $50,000.  The  city  is  lighted  with 
electricity,  and  its  main  business  streets,  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  mile,  are  well  paved.  It 
has  a  system  of  water  works,  now  leased,  which 
will  revert  to  the  city  in  sixteen  years,  and  there 
is  also  a  complete  system  of  sewerage.  There  are 
2  banks;  7  churcfies,  with  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  about  8,000;  4  public  schools,  with 
an  enrollment  of  2,000;  a  free  library;  1  daily 
and  1  weekly  newsnaper  and  1  bi-monthly  jour- 
nal. The  only  public  building  is  the  court  house. 
In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  Corning  does  a 
business  of  $100,000  yearly.  Other  products  of 
importance  are  beer,  flour,  stoves,  and  foundry 
work  of  all  kinds.  Nearly  1,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  making  or  cutting  of  glass ;  and 
one  of  the  establishments  received  the  grand 
prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1888.  The  aggre- 
gate trade  of  the  city  in  a  year  is  estimate  at 
$3,000,000.  A  feature  of  the  city  is  a  handsome 
stone  tower,  containing  a  town  clock,  the  gift  of 
Erastus  Coming  to  the  municipality. 

Cortlfind,  a  village,  the  county  seat  of  Cort- 
land County,  N.  Y.,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Syracuse.  Binghamton  and  New  York  and  the 
Elmira,  Cortland  and  Northern  Railroads,  47 
miles  by  rail  from  Binghamton,  87  miles  from 
Syracuse,  and  70  miles  from  Elmira.  The  popu- 
lation in  1870  was  8,066;  in  1880, 4,050;  in  1890, 
8,708.  The  village  is  lighted  by  50  arc  lights  of 
2,000  candle  power  eacn  and  700  incandescent 
lights  of  20  candle  power  each,  and  is  supplied 
with  spring  water,  both  for  domestic  ana  fire 
purposes,  distributed  through  15-2  miles  of 
mains,  using  120  hydrants.  The  Union  system 
of  telegraphic  fire  alarms  is  in  operation.'  The 
Cortland  post-office  is  rated  in  the  second  class. 
The  following  is  the  statement  of  its  business 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1890:  Received 
for  postage,  $20,749.85;  salaries  and  expenses, 
$11,205.77;  net  revenue,  $9,548.58;  money-order 
business,  $76,486.57 ;  volume  of  business  for  the 
year,  $97,285.92.  The  force  consisted  of  4  clerks 
and  6  carriers.  Three  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  village.  There  are  9  churches.  The 
Franklin  Hatch  Public  Library,  opened  in  1888, 
has  3,000  volumes.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  also  supports  a  public  reading-room. 
The  Cortland  Normal  and  Training  School  was 
opened  March  8,  1869.  The  grounds  and  build- 
ing were  contributed  by  the  village  at  a  cost  of 
al^ut  $100,000.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school 
there  have  been  registered  8,248  normal  students, 
of  whom  1,212  were  men  and  2,081  were  women. 
The  whole  number  graduated  is  797.  The  pub- 
lic-school system  of  the  village  was  established 
in  1880.  Seventeen  teachers  are  regularly  em- 
ployed, with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly 
900  pupils.  The  importance  of  Cortland  as  a 
manufacturing  center  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  incorporated  companies  and  as- 
sociations doing  business  there : 


NAMES. 


Cortland  Wagon  Go . . . 
Hitchcock  iifg.  Co.... 

Oortlaod  Mfg.  Co.  01m.) 
HomerWafon  Co.(lim.) 
Cortland  Cart  and  Car- 
riage Oi 

Cortland  Omnibus  and 

CabCo 

Cortland  Doorand  Win- 
dow Screen  Co 

Exoelaior  Top  Co 


Cortland  Top  and  Bail 
Co 

Cortland  Hameas  Co  . . 

Cortland  BoztLoop  Co. 

Howe  Ventilating  tttove 
Co 

Cortland  Desk  Co... 

Cortland  Cbalr and  Cab- 
inet Co 

Cortland  Lambnr  Co. . . 

Cortland  Water  Co.... 

Wlckwlre  Broa. 

H.F.  Benton 


Cooper  Bros 


Oeorge  McKeel. 
FoTglngCo 


Kisdof  goodi. 


Wagons  and  sleighs. 
Wagons,      sleighs, 
mowers.  trapB,etc. 
Wagons  and  slrlghs. 
Wagons  and  sleighs. 

WsgoDs  and  slelgba. 

Omnibns  and  cabs. . 
Screens  for  windows 

and  doors 

Carriage   tops   and 

telmmlngs. 

Caniage   tops  and 

rails 

Harness 

Harness  trimmtDgs. 


Stoyea 

WaU^leaka. 


Chairs.. 
Lumber. 


Wire  and  wire  goods 
Doors,    sash,    and 

blinds 

Foandrj  and 

chlolsts 

Stamped  metal 
Osrrlage  Irona. . 


ma- 


Cftfittd. 


$400,000 

800,000 
80,000 
10,00# 

10,000 

12,000 

25,M0 

88,000 

50.000 
8&,000 
8&,000 

•0,000 
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There  are  8  national  banks  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $350,000  and  a  savings  bank.  A  street 
railroad  8  miles  long  connects  Homer  with  Cort- 
land. On  Aug.  21, 1890,  the  village  was  struck 
by  a  tornado,  which  did  damage  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000. 

Dallas,  the  county  seat  of  Dallas  County, 
Texas,  on  the  right  bank  of  Trinity  river,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  815  miles  from 
Galveston,  215  from  Austin,  and  265  from  Hous- 
ton. The  population  in  1880  was  10,358;  in 
1890  it  was  38,140,  an  increase  of  27,782  in  the 
decade  (268*22  per  cent.).  The  assessment  of  the 
city  in  1880  was  $4,100,840;  in  1887,  $11,908,- 
846;  in  1888,  $18,811,659;  in  1889,  $21,560,417; 
and  in  1890,  $31,556,350  on  a  basis  of '60  per 
cent,  valuation.  The  total  debt  of  the  city  is 
$1,518,600,  and  the  tax  rate  $1.50  on  the  $100. 
The  number  of  buildings  constructed  in  1888-89 
was  743,  at  a  cost  of  $2,998,788 ;  and  in  1889-'90 
769  buildings  were  constructed,  costing  $4,260,- 
030.  The  railroads  running  into  Dallas  are  the 
Texas  and  Pacific,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central,  the  Gulf,  Colorado 
and  Santa  Fe,  the  Dallas  and  Waco,  the  Dallas 
and  Greenville,  the  Texas  Trunk,  and  the  Dallas, 
Pacific  and  Southeastern.  There  are  also  tele- 
graph and  telephone  facilities.  The  total  of 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  the  city  in  1889 
was  $27,050,000 ;  in  1890  it  was  $40,7l6,000.  On 
Jan.  1,  1890,  there  were  13  miles  of  street  rail- 
way in  operation,  with  5  miles  in  course  of 
constniction  and  2  rapid  transits.  There  are 
40  miles  of  paved  streets  and  60  miles  of  side- 
walks. Dunng  the  past  four  years  14  miles  of 
street  have  been  macadamized,  12  paved  with 
hois  d'arc^  and  44  miles  of  cement  sidewalks 
have  been  constructed.  There  are  22  miles  of 
sewers,  which  cost  $200,000.  Electric  lights  and 
gas  are  in  use.  The  water  works  are  of  the 
pump  and  reservoir  system,  together  with  an  ar- 
tesian well,  and  there  are  45  miles  of  mains 
costing  $500,000.    There  is  a  fire  alarm,  with 
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205  hydrants  and  8  cisterns.  There  are  11  1889,  7,582,000  pounds.  In  1890,  160  large  brick 
banks,  the  capital  and  surplus  being  $3,840,000.  buildings  were  employed  in  the  business,  with 
The  clearings  for  eight  months  of  1890  were  3  others  under  construction,  and  6,000  persons 
|80,383;7o6.08.  The  aggregate  of  loans  of  22  are  employed.  Of  the  laborers  employed  in 
European  and  American  agencies  is  $10,000,000  the  tobacco  business,  nine  tenths  are  negroes, 
yearly,  and  there  are  8  local  and  2  branch  build-  Whites  are  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  to 
in^  and  loan  associations.  There  are  44  churches  the  number  of  1,200.  The  capital  invested  in 
and  14  public  schools,  and  the  total  valuation  of  mills,  aggregating  40,000  spindles,  is  $1,500,- 
school  property  is  $227,600 ;  76  teachers  are  em-  000.  There  are  2  grist  mills,  1  large  flouring 
ployed,  and  the  enrollment  is  4,685.  A  classical  mill,  8  cooperages,  2  iron-working  establish- 
coorse  can  be  taken  in  the  high  school.  There  ments,  1  furniture,  2  candy,  2  sash  and  blind,  1 
are  19  private  schools  and  academies,  including  ice,  1  chair,  2  box,  and  1  buggy  factories.  Power 
4  business  colleges,  1  school  of  fine  arts,  a  con-  is  supplied  from  a  canal  3,500  feet  long.  The 
vent  and  Catholic  parochial  school,  and  an  Epis'  water  and  gas  works,  the  electric-light  plant,  and 
copal  college.  A  university  is  also  in  course  of  the  fire-alarm  system  are  owned  by  the  city. 
erection  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  The  rate  of  taxation  for  all  purposes  is  1*65  per 
Church.  The  manufactories  in  operation  in  cent.,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in 
1889-'90  numbered  127,  employing  2,700  hands,  1885,  including  North  Danville,  was :  real,  $5,- 
with  capital  to  the  amount  of  $3,780,000.  The  513,357 ;  personal,  $2,298,400.  Danville  has  8 
capacity  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  is  14,000  banks,  with  aggregate  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and 
yanls  d&ily,  and  the  daily  consumption  of  cotton  6  building  and  loan  associations.  There  are  1 
IS  25  bales.  A  grain  elevator  has  been  erected,  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers  and  3  hotels.  A 
with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels,  and  thei*e  tabernacle  has  been  recently  erected  capable  of 
are  4  flouring  mills,  with  aggregate  capacity  of  holding  5,000  persons.  The  private  schools  are 
2,000  barrels  a  day.  A  meat-packery  is  under  Roanoke  Female  College  (Baptist)  and  Metho- 
con<«tniction,  to  cost  $300,000.  Other  establish-  dist  Female  College,  with  the  Danville  Military 
inents  are  for  the  making  of  wearing  apparel,  Institute.  A  home  for  the  sick  is  maintained  by 
harness  and  saddlerv,  mattresses,  spring  beds,  the  churches  and  b]y  charitable  citizens, 
and  show-cases,  and  there  are  12  lumber  yards,  8  Davenport,  a  city  of  Iowa,  the  capital  of 
planing  mills,  and  2  sash  and  door  factories.  Scott  County,  on  west  bank  of  Mississippi  river, 
The  total  number  of  business  concerns  of  all  opposite  the  cities  of  Rock  Island  and  Moline 
classes  is  1,700,  of  which  29  are  wholesale  agri-  in  Illinois,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  free 
cultural  implement  houses.  The  State  fair  is  bridges.  Between  these  three  cities,  on  an  is- 
held  annually  at  Dallas,  the  grounds  covering  land  in  the  river,  is  the  national  armory  and 
120  acres,  with  race-track.  Three  parks  have  a  arsenal,  on  which  the  Government  has  expend- 
total  area  of  290  acres.  A  county  court  house  is  ed  $10,000,000  in  buildings  and  improvements, 
under  construction,  to  cost  $350,000.  There  is  Davenport  is  168  miles  west  of  Chicago,  318 
a  city  hall,  a  county  jail,  a  ITnited  States  court  east  of  Omaha,  332  north  of  St.  Louis,  and  397 
house  and  post-office,  an  opera  house  costing  south  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  river  runs.  It  is  regu- 
$60,000,  a  Merchants'  Excnange,  an  Armory  larly  laid  out,  and  has  many  imposing  buildings. 
Hall,  a  Christian  Association,  a  Hebrew  Society,  prominent, among  them  being  the  court  house, 
and  other  halls.  The  hotels  number  32,  and  a  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  $175,000;  the  Rock 
large  one,  7  stories  high,  b  under  construction,  Island  Railway  car  shops,  $2(K),000;  the  Masonic 
to  cost  $500,000.  There  are  2  daily  and  several  Temple,  $75,000 ;  and  Turner  Hall,  $85,000.  The 
weekly  newspapers.  Dallas  Countv  has  an  area  population  of  Davenport,  according  to  the  Fed- 
of  900  square  miles  and  a  total  railroad  mileage  era!  census  of  1880,  was  21,831 ;  according  to 
(in  1889)  of  169*46  miles.  The  assessed  value  of  the  State  censas  taken  in  1885,  24,999 ;  in  1890 
the  county,  real  estate  and  personal  property,  in  it  was  28,500.  Davenport  has  4  national  banks 
1888  was  $26,856,750.  The  production  the  same  and  8  savings  banks.  The  number  of  savings- 
year  was:  Cotton,  29.186  bales,  valued  at  $1,225,-  bank  depositors  exceeds  10.000,  and  the  aggre- 
812;  com,  2,294,440  bushels;  wheat,  978,500  gate  of  their  deposits  is  more  than  $6,000,000, 
bushels ;  oats,  1,708,000  bushels.  which  is  four  fifths  of  the  amount  deposited  in 
DaBTille,  a  city  of  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  all  the  other  savings  banks  in  Iowa.  The  Chi- 
on  Dan  river,  66  miles  above  its  confluence  with  cago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
tbe  Staunton  to  form  the  Roanoke.  It  is  65  waukee  and  Saint  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
miles  from  Lynchburg,  141  from  Richmond,  and  and  Quincy,  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and 
236  from  Washington,  on  the  Richmond  and  Northern,  and  the  Rock  Island  and  Peoria  Rail- 
Danville  Railroad,  which  at  this  point  branches  ways  compete  for  the  business  of  Davenport,  while 
into  several  divisions.  Other  roads  are  the  At-  the  Mississippi  river  provides  water  communica- 
lantic  and  Danville  and  the  Danville  and  New  tion  with  the  West  and  Northwest.  The  product 
River,  and  others  are  in  contemplation.  The  city  of  the  Davenport  factories  in  1889  was  valued  at 
is  connected  by  an  iron  bridge  with  North  Dan-  $15,000,000.  The  number  of  manufacturing  es- 
ville.  The  population  in  1870  was  3,463 ;  in  tablishments  exceeds  200,  and  the  articles  pro- 
1880  it  was  7,526 :  in  1890  it  was  10,285,  an  in-  duced  include  lumber,  glucose  sirups  and  sugars, 
crease  of  2,759  (86'66  per  cent.).  The  total  agricultural  implements,  malt,  clothing,  cigars, 
amount  of  tobacco  brought  in  leaf  to  Danville  crackers,  candies,  blank  books,  and  furniture, 
in  eighteen  years  is  500,000,000  pounds,  valued  The  saw  mills  cut  100,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
at  $60,000,000.  The  total  tobacco  trade  of  yearly,  and  the  grain  houses  and  elevators  handle 
1895  was  $7,707,348.  of  which  $5,554,599  was  grain  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000.  Davenport 
sold  in  leaf  and  $2,010,084  manufactured.  In  has  an  excellent  system  of  water  works,  with  33 
1888  5,300,000  pounds  were  manufactured ;  in  miles  of  mains  and  320  fire  hydrants.     It  has 
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20  miles  of  street  railway.    The  public  schools  there  with  the  Mexican  Central.    In  1889  there 
employ  110  teachers  and  occupy  10   buildings,  were  2  ore  smelters,  with  capital  of  |200,000, 
There  are  two  prosperous  business  colleges,  with  employing  800  men,  and  consuming  raw  material 
a  large  number  of  students.    Griswold  College,  to  the  \eiue  of  $3,000,000.    The  value  of  the 
under  the  care  of    the    Protestant    Episcopal  product  was  $8,885,000.    In  1882  the  value  of 
Church,  has  valuable  property  and  considerable  imports  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  customs  dis- 
endowment.    This  institution  includes  Kemper  trict  of  Paso  del  Norte,  of  which  El  Paso  is  port- 
Hall,  a  boarding  and  da^  school  for  boys^  and  was  $318,758 ;  in  1885,  $9,800,301 ;  and  in  1888, 
St.  Katharine's  Hall  for  girls.    Both  these  insti-  $18,967,142.    The  total  value  in  seven  years  end, 
tutions  have  a  wide  reputation  and  attract  pu-  ing  June  80, 1888,  was  $56,678,676.    The  total  of 
pils  from  distant  States.    St.  Ambrose's  Acad-  collections  by  the  custom  house  on  articles  of 
emy  and  the  Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Con-  all  sorts  in  the  same  period  was  $370,065.74. 
ception,  for  boys  and  girls  respectively,  are  un-  The  exports  to  Mexico  from  the  United  States, 
dcr  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bish-  through  El  Paso,  in  1887  and  eleven  months  of 
op  of  Davenport    Both  institutions  have  hand-  1888,  were  valued  at  $11,087,087.96.    The  city  is 
some  buildings  and  a  wide    patrona^.     The  also  the  headquarters  of  large  cattle  interests  of 
Soldiers'  Orphans*  Home  is  a  State  institution  in  the  two  countries,  and  has  a  large  refrigerating 
the  suburbs  of  Davenport ;  its   buildings  and  company  for  preserving  meats.    The  capacity  in 
grounds  are  extensive,  and  it  provides  a  home  for  1889  was  for  100  beeves,  100  sheep,  and  100  hog^ 
more  than  800  poor  children.    Davenport  has  5  and  66,000  pounds  of  ice  were  manufactured 
daily  papers  (4  in  the  English  language  and  1  daily.     The  other    industries  in  1889  were  a 
in  (terraan)  and  has  6  weekly  papers  (3  Eng-  foundry  and  machine  company,  2  cigar  factories 
lish,  2  Qerman,  and  1  Swedish).    There  are  86  re-  with  capacity  of  $21,000, 1  planing  mill.  1  candy 
ligious  organizations,  nearly  all  having  houses  of  and  2  ice  factories,  1  marble  works,  and  1  grist 
worship.    The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  is  a  mill.     The  mercantile  establishments  number 
prosperous  institution.     Its   museum  contains  115.    Three  national  banks  have  an  aggregate 
lar^  and  remarkably  valuable  collections,  espe-  capital  of  $850,000.     The  assessments  of  the 
cially  rich  in  remains  of  the  mound  builders,  city  in  1889  showed  taxable  values  amounting  to 
The  Li brar]^  Association  has  a  valuable  library  $5,870,325,  including  $  1,848.887  of  personal  prop- 
and  a  building  of  its  own.    Davenport  was  laid  erty  and  $1,209,582  m  city  improvements.    There 
out  in  1836,  and  became  a  city  in  1851.  are  3  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers ;  one  of  the 
Elgin,  a  city  of  Kane  County,  III.,  on  both  last  is  in  the  Spanish  lanefuage.     The  custom 
banks  of  Fox  river,  which  is  spanned  by  three  house  erected  at  El  Paso  by  the  United  States 
wooden  bridges,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North-  Government  cost  $150,000. 
western  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Emporia,  a  city,  county  seat  of  Lyon  County, 
Railroads,  86  miles  west-northwest  of  Chicago ;  Kan. ;  population  in  1890,  7,550.     It  is  beau- 
population   in   1890,  17,000.     The  streets  are  tifully  situated  on  a  rolling  prairie  between  Cot- 
oroad,  the  public    and    business   buildings  of  tonwood  and  Neosho  rivers,  a  few  miles  above 
brick  and  stone,  and  there  are  many  shade  trees,  their  confluence,  and  has  good  natural  drainage. 
There  is  good  water  power,  good  water  supply.  The  reservoir  system  of  water  works  was  com- 
and  fire  protection  with  200  hydrants ;  electric  pleted  in  1888  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  insuring  an 
street  lighting,  and  an  electric  street  railroad  almost  unlimited  supply  of  water  from  Neosho 
in  process   of   construction.     The  water   and  river.    The  State  Normal  School,  with  an  en- 
street-lighting  plants  are  owned  by  the  city.    It  roUment  of  1,000  students,  has  15  professors, 
is  noted  as  t-he  seat  of  the  national  watch  fac-  and  receives  an  annual  income  of  $28,000.    The 
tory  established  in  1866,  which  employs  nearly  College  of  Emporia,  established  by  the  Presby- 
3,000  persons,  many  of  them  women,  and  manu-  terian  Synod  of  Kansas  in  1884,  nas  about  150 
factures  between  400  and  500  watches  daily.    It  students.     The  building,  of  Cottonwood  river 
hais  2  milk-condensing  companies,  a  board  of  limestone,  is  on  a  commanding  elevation  and 
trade   for  dairy  products,   outter  and   cheese  displays  much  architectural  beauty.    The  pub- 
factories,  2  national  banks,  1  savings  bank,  a  lie  schools  of  the  city  are  of  a  high    order, 
loan  and  homestead  association,  1  large  publish-  There  are  38  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  about 
ing  house  (employing  300  persons),  2  private  1.600  pupils.    Emporia  has  14  church  edifices, 
electric-lighting  companies,  a  public  library,  2  There  are  4  banks,  3  daily  papers,  gas  and  electric 
daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers,  18  churches,  12  lights,  and  street  cars,  but  no  saloons.  TheAtchi- 
public-school  buildin£[s  (pupils  enrolled   2,549,  son,  Topeka  and  Sante  F6  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
teachers  52),  and  4  private  schools.    The  prop-  Railroads,  with  their  numerous  branches,  afford 
erty  valuation  in  1888  was  $8,224,539 ;  the  mu-  facilities  for  transportation.    The  former   has 
nieipal  indebtedness,  $137,000 ;  school  indebted-  here  extensive  repair  shops  and  stock  yards. 
ness,  $66,000 ;  total,  $203,000.  Emporia  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  best  agri- 
El  Paso,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  El  cultural  districts  of  the  State.  The  bottom  lands 
Paso  County,  Texas,  on  Rio  Grande  river,  in  the  are  rich  and  the  yield  of  grain  in  favorable  se»- 
extreme  western  part  of  the  State,     It  is  the  sons  is  enormous. 

headquarters  of  one  of  the  largest  customs-  reve-  Fitchbnrg,  a  half-shire  town  of  Worcester 

nue  dfistricts  in  the  country.    The  population  in  County,  Mass.,  24    miles  north  of  Worcester 

1880  was  736;  in  1890  it  was  10,830,  an  increase  and   50  miles  west  of  Boston.    It  was  origi- 

of  10,100  (1,372*28  per  cent.).    El  Paso  is  a  smelt-  nally  a  part  of  Lunenburg,  and  was  set  off  and 

in^  center  for  the  minerals  found  in  Texas  and  incorporated  a    town    Feb.  8,   1764  ;    incorpo- 

neighboring  sections  of  Mexico,  being  the  out-  rated  a  city  March  8,  1872.    The  population  in 

let  into  that  country  through  the  Texas  Pacific  1885  was  15,375 ;  in  1890  it  was  22,007.    The 

and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads,  which  connect  north  branch  of  Nashua  river  flows  through  the 
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southern  portion  of  the  township,  and  along  its  coal  seams.  There  are  seyerai  artesian  wells 
banks  the  dense  population  exists.  The  out-  producing  a  large  supply  of  sulpho-mineral  wa- 
lying  portions  are  hilly  and  sparsely  populated,  ter.  There  are  3  foundries,  one  of  which — the 
bat  there  are  many  good  farms.  A  marked  topo-  Fort  Scott  Foundry  and  Machine  Works — is 
graphical  feature  is  Rollstone,  a  rounded  hill  of  the  largest  institution  west  of  St.  Louis,  em- 
solid  granite  a  little  southwest  of  the  city  proper,  ploying  about  800  men,  and  making  a  specialty 
rising  about  400  feet  above  the  river.  Excellent  of  sugar  and  mining  machinery.  There  are  also 
granite  has  been  quarried  there  in  large  amounts  large  sugar  works  at  which  the  manufacture  of 
for  several  generations.  Besides  the  city  proper,  sugar  from  sorghum  was  first  successfully  dem- 
there  are  the  villages  of  West  Fitchburg,  Crocker-  onstrated,  a  window-glass  factory,  2  large  ce- 
ville,  Rockville,  South  and  East  Fitchburg,  and  ment  works,  2  large  potteries,  1  larp^e  roller 
Traskville.  Fitchburg  is  well  provided  with  flouring  mill,  and  many  smaller  industries.  The 
railroad  facilities,  being  on  the  Fitchburg  Rail-  water  works  (with  15  miles  of  main),  electric-light 
road  (Hoosac  Tunnel  route),  and  thus  having  plant,  illuminating-gas  plant,  light  and  fuel  gas 
direct  communication  with  Boston  and  also  the  plant,  each  costing  at  least  $100,000.  There  are 
great  cities  of  the  West.  The  Cheshire  Division  7  miles  of  electric  street  railway,  a  complete  tele- 
of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  affords  easy  access  to  phone  system,aQovemment  court  house  and  post- 

g>ints  north,  and  the  Northern  Division  of  the  office(c6sting$150,000),8  daily  and  4  weekly  news- 
Id  Colony  Railroad  furnishes  means  of  reaching  papers,  and  4  banks.  There  is  a  normal  college,  8 
Worcester,  the  cities  of  southeastern  Massachu-  public-school  buildings  with  40  instnictors,  and 
setts,  and  New  York  citv.    More  than  50  passen-  16  churches.    The  population  in  1890  was  14,000. 

ffr  trains  arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  Union  Fostoria,  a  city  of  Seneca  County,  Ohio ; 

assenger  Station  daily.    Tne  immense  car  shops  population  in  1890,  7,640.    It  is  on  the  eastern 

of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  are  at  East  Fitohburg.  edge  of  a  great  oil  and  gas  district,  and  has  5 

Fitchburg  is  pre-eminently  a  manufacturing  city,  trunk-line  railwavs.     A  pipe  line  surrounding 

Machinery  and  steam  engines  are  the  principal  the  city  to  supply  manufacturers  with  natural 

products.      A   dozen   large  paper  mills  are  in  gas  is  operated  oj  the  city ;  also  the  line  of  the 

operation  here,  and  about  as  many  large  cotton  Northwestern  Ohio  Qas  Company.    It  contains 

and  woolen  mills,  besides  innumerable  smaller  7  glass  factories  in  active  operation,  one  being 

industries.    The  city  has  an  abundant  suppler  of  the  largest  window-glass  factory  west  of  the 

pare  water  from  brooks  originating  in  the  hi^h  AUeghanies.    The  Harter  Mills  have  a  capacity 

niUs  to  the  northwest.    The  water  is  stored  in  of  aoout  1,500  barrels  of  flour  daily,  making 

four  reservoirs,  having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  large  shipments  to  Europe.    The  Cadwallader 

over  300,000,0()0  gallons  and  ranging  in  altitude  Milling  Company,  while  not  so  extensive,  will 

from  216  to  450  feet  above  the  river.    There  are  also  have  laree  capacity.    The  city  contains  a 

more  than  35  miles  of  street  mains,  and  nearly  large  bu^gv  lact^^,  a  barrel  factory,  a  stave 

300  hydrants.   The  cost  of  these  water  works  was  factory,  4  planing  mills,  a  box  factory,  8  banks, 

about  $650,000.    There  is  an  efficient  flre  de-  2  daily  and  8  weekly  newspapers,    ihe  city  is 

partment,  with  fire-alarm  telegraph  system  and  building  a  system  of  water  works  at  a  cost 

a  street  railway,  and  the  streets  are  lighted  with  of  nearly  $800,000.     In  1886  Fostoria  had  a 

electricity.     There   are  11   churches,  some  of  population  of  about  4,000.    There  are  7  public- 

them  very  expensive  and  handsome  structures,  school  buildings.    The  aggregate  value  of  manu- 

8  banks,  the  county  court  house  (a  massive  gran-  factured  products  is  about  $,8,000,000.    The  city 

ite  building,  in  front  of  which  is  Monument  offers  practicallv  free  fuel  to  manufacturers  who 

Square  containing  the  soldiers'  monument),  and  wish  to  locate  tnere. 

the  county  jail  in  South  Fitchburg.    The  Fitch-  Galesbarg,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 

burg  Public  Library,  established  in  1859,  com-  Knox  County,  III.,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 

prises  about  20,000  volumes  and  is  kept  in  the  and  Quincy  and  Chicago,  Santa  Fe  and  Uali- 

Wallace  Library  and  Art  Building,  an  ornate  fomia  Railroads,  and  the  northern  terminus  of 

stractnre,  the  ffift  of  the  Hon.  Rodney  Wallace  the  Fulton  County  Railroad,  164  miles  west- 

to  the  city.    The  city  has  school  property  valued  southwest  of  Chicago.    The  population  in  1860 

at  $250,000.     There  are  20  school-houses,  in  was  4,953;  in  1870  it  was  10,158;  in  1880  it  was 

which  are  kept  49  schools.    About  70  teachers  11,278;  and  in  1890  it  was  15,212,  of  whom  about 

are  employed.  one  third  are  foreigners,  the  Swedish  nationalitv 

Fori  Scott,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Bour-  predominating,     ft    is  surrounded    bv  a  ricn 

bon  County,  Kan.,  on  Marmaton  river,  distant  farming  region.     The  city  has  paved  streets, 

from  Kansas  City  100  miles ;  from  Sedalia,  Mo.,  electric  lights,  a  street  railroad,  2  opera  houses, 

120  miles ;  from  Springfield,  Mo.,  100  miles ;  from  water  works,  several  hotels,  and  manv  substan- 

Wichita,  Kan.,  160  miles.    Fort  Scott  has  the  fol-  tial  public  and  private  buildings.    The  Illinois 

lowing  railroails:  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  he^quarters  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 

the  KAUsas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis,  and  Quincy  Railroad  are  here,  and  also  large  shops 

the  Missouri  Pacific ;  others  are  in  course  of  con-  and  stock  yards,  this  railroad  alone  employing 

struction.     The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  has  more  than  2,000  men  at  this  point.    There  are 

machine  shops  here  emplo^ng  about  200  men.  4  foundries,  4  large  brick  yards,  an  agricultural 

The  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  has  repair  shops  em-  implement  manufactonr,  besides  a  large  number 

ploying  about  40  men.    The  resources  of  the  city  of  smaller  industries.    Lombard  University  (Uni- 

and  vicinity  include  coal  in  inexhaustible  quan-  versalist)  and  Knox  College  (Congregational)  are 

titles ;  cement  rock,  making  a  qualitv  of  cement  here.    There  are  41  professors  and  teachers  and 

fully  equal  to  that  made  at  Louisville,  Ky. :  the  800  students  connected  with  these  institutions. 

best  of  limestone :  flag  stone ;  good  clays  for  build-  Both  admit  women.    There  are  10  public-school 

ing  brick  and  pottery,  also  fire  clays  under  the  buildings,  including  a  high  school,  having  52 
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teachers  and  3,100  pupils.    The  city  library  con-  made  that  the  death  rate  is  lower  than  any  other 

tains  16,000  volumes.    There  are  5  banks  (3  of  city  of  New  York.    Sixteen  miles  up  the  hilU 

which  are  national)  having  capital  and  surplus  from  Gloversville  is  Sacandaga  Park,  on  Sacan- 

of  $700,000;  2  daily' and  4  weekly  newspapers  daga  river.    This  compri:«es  about  100  acres  well 

and  3  monthly  periodicals ;  and  19  churcnes,  of  laid  out  and  suiTounaed  by  numerous  cottages 

which  4  are  Swedish,  2  Catholic,  2  colored,  and  for  summer  occupants.    The  climate  of  this  re- 

1  German.  gion  is  mild  and  healthful,  the  mercury  seldom 

Geneya,  a  village  of  Ontario  County,  New  rising  above  85*  or  falling  below  asero.  The  ear- 
Tork,  at  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake ;  population  in  liest  settlements  in  this  locality  were  made  about 
1890, 7,346.  The  most  desirable  part  of  the  vil-  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  small 
lage  for  residence  is  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  west  hamlet  was  called  the  '*  Stump  City  '*  until  182H, 
shore,  overlooking  the  lake,  with  a  view  not  un-  when,  on  the  occasion  of  establishing  a  postrof- 
like  those  on  the  Rhine.  Geneva  is  on  the  Au-  flee,  it  was  named  Gloversville.  In  1830  it  had 
bum  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  but  14  houses.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village 
the  Fallbrook  Coal  Company's  road,  the  Lehigh  in  1851  and  as  a  city  Feb.  19, 1890.  The  popu- 
Valley,  the  Geneva  and  Lyons,  and  the  Geneva  lation  by  the  United  States  census  of  1880  was 
and  Buffalo  (now  being  constnicted).  Here  also  7,163 ;  by  the  census  of  1890  it  was  13,796.  The 
begins  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Canal,  which  con-  60  or  70  miles  of  streets  in  the  city  are  substan- 
nects  Geneva  with  the  canal  system  of  the  State,  tially  paved  with  cedar  blocks,  curkted  with  heavy 
It  has  3  fine  steamers  on  the  lake.  Geneva  is  40  flagging  stone,  and  lined  with  shade  trees.  The 
miles  from  Watkins,  51  from  Rochester,  and  340  water  supply  comes  from  mountain  streams,  and 
from  New  York  city.  Its  fine  paved  streets  are  is  led  into  5  reservoirs,  about  three  miles  from 
lined  with  handsome  stores,  and  the  broad  ave-  the  city,  by  the  gravitation  system.  The  reser- 
nues,  lined  with  plats  of  grass  and  stately  trees,  voirs  have  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the 
abound  in  beautiful  residences.  Electric  lights  business  center  of  the  city,  and  they  have  an 
are  generously  distributed,  and  an  abundance  of  aggregate  capacity  of  13,500.000  gallons.  The 
pure  water  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  town,  water  rates  are  low.  The  fire  department  has 
An  admirable  system  of  sewerage  and  an  effi-  an  electric  fire-alarm  system.  The  police  de- 
cient  board  of  health  make  Geneva  one  of  the  partment  is  well  organized.  Two  plants  furnish 
most  healthful  places  in  the  State.  Among  electric  light  for  the  streets  and  business  houses, 
its  natural  advantages  is  the  Geneva  Mineral  and  also  power  for  manufacturing.  The  assessed 
Spring.  Many  barrels  of  this  water  are  shipped  valuation  of  the  city  is  $4,000,000 ;  and  as  there 
weekly.  Geneva  is  the  seat  of  Hobart  College,  is  no  municipal  debt,  the  taxes  are  moderate, 
erected  in  1822.  There  are  three  public  schools.  There  are  2  banks,  3  large  hotels,  and  several 
with  fine  buildings,  and  another  in  course  of  building  and  loan  associations.  The  city  con- 
erection.  The  Delancey  Divinity  School,  the  De-  tains  14  churches  and  a  Younp  Men's  Christian 
lancey  School  for  girls'  and  the  Quincey  School,  Association,  which  has  a  building  of  its  own. 
besides  a  Roman  Catholic  parochial  school,  and  The  public-school  system  is  on  a  substantial 
two  observatories  complete  the  educational  equip-  basis,  and  higher  education  is  cared  for  in  the 
ment.  There  are  several  fine  hotels,  and  a  large  Union  Seminary.  The  free  library,  founded  by 
sanitarium,  which  is  visited  yearly  by  hundreds  the  Hon.  Levi  Parsons  in  1880,  contains  9,000 
of  patients.  (Geneva  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Ex-  volumes,  with  a  circulation  of  over  40,000  vol- 
perimental  Farm,  which  occupies  a  beautiful  site  umes  per  annum.  Two  daily  newspapers,  2 
west  of  the  village.  There  is  a  board  of  trade,  and  semi- weeklies,  3  weeklies,  and  2 monthlies  are  pub- 
a  well-equipped  fire  department,  with  a  system  of  lished,  Gloversville  is  best  known  for  its  facto- 
flre  alarms.  The  Thirty-fourth  Separate  Corapa-  ries  of  gloves  and  mittens,  of  which  there  are  117. 
ny,  or  Folger  Guards,  are  to  have  a  new  armo-  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  17  glove  and  shoe 
ry,  and  the  site  has  been  selected.  The  Geneva  leather  factories,  together  with  manufactories  of 
nurseries  form  the  greatest  industry  here.  Hun-  carriages,  glove  and  shoe  dies,  sewing  machines, 
dreds  of  thousands  of  trees  are  shipped  yearly,  and  patent  m^licines,  roofing  materials,  wood  and 
the  largest  dealers  in  the  world  are  located  heiv.  paper  boxes,  wagons,  and  buttons.  There  are 
There  are  three  baifks  and  a  loan  association,  also  machine  shops,  forges,  engine  shops,  planing 
The  Manufacturers*  Accident  and  Indemnity  and  saw-mills,  and  knitting  mills.  More  than 
Company,  with  a  reserve  fund  of  $50,000,  em-  $2,000,000  is  invested  in  the  glove  industry.  The 
ploys  a  large  corps  of  clerks,  and  is  growing  rap-  manufacture  of  gloves  in  Fulton  County  began 
idly.  The  manufactories  include  stove  works,  at  Kingsborougn  in  1809,  when  a  leather-dresser 
a  Cereal  Company,  boiler  works,  a  canning  fac-  from  Massachusetts  came  here  to  teach  his  art 
tory,  optical-instrument  works,  and  a  malt  house.  The  first  skins  used  were  those  of  deer,  which 
Three  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  the  manufacturers  of  tinware  received  in  ex- 

GloyersyiUe,  a  city  of  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  change.    The  leather-dresser  made  a  few  pairs 

on  the  Cayadutta,  a  branch  of  Mohawk  river,  of  rough  mittens,  which  he  bartered  among  the 

8  miles  north  of  Fonda.    It  is  connected  with  the  farmers  and  woodmen  along  the  Mohawk.    AH 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  of  the  gloves  and  mittens  were  cut  and  made  by 

by  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  and  Gloversville  Rail-  women,  and  were  plain  and  rough,  without  any 

road,  by  the  Johnstown,  Gloversville  and  Kings-  attempt  at  decoration.    The  mitten  was  marked 

borough  horse-car  line,  and  also  by  a  plank  road,  out  with  a  pencil,  after  a  paper  or  wooden  pat- 

The  route  of  the  New  York  Canadian  racific  Rail-  teni,  cut  with  shears,  sewed  by  hand,  and  the 

road  has  been  surveyed  through  the  city.    The  seam  pounded.    The  mitten  was  then  placed  be- 

city  is  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Adirondacks,  tweon  two  boards,  and  the  maker  sat  on  them 

and  statistics  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  while  making  another  pair.    The  disposal  of  the 

healthful  localities  in  the  Union,  the  claim  being  manufactured  product  was  no  easy  task,  and  the 
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nde  of  a  few  dozen  pairs  to  one  customer  was  an  down  to  a  nominal  amount,  often  less  than 
ftcbieTement^  Long  and  tiresome  journeys  were  $10,000  in  a  year.  Hamilton  has  2  Dominion 
made  in  wafons  filled  with  buckskin  mittens  Senators,  2  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
and  gloves.  The  first  load  of  gloves  ever  driven  mons,  and  1  member  of  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
into  Boston  was  in  1825,  the  trip  taking  six  weeks,  ture.  The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
In  1852  the  first  sewing  machine  was  mtroduced.  stoves,  carried  on  in  7  large  foundries.  There 
From  1856  to  1861  little  progress  was  made  in  are  also  pipe  works,  rolling  mills,  a  nail  factory, 
glove  making,  but  the  impetus  given  to  all  busi-  car-wheel  works,  forge  works,  engine  factories, 
ae^  by  the  war  brought  other  machines  into  the  cotton  mills,  breweries,  a  distillery,  brass  works, 
market,  and  large  quan  ti  ties  of  gloves  were  made,  tin -stamping  works,  large  clothing  factories, 
Hamilton,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  screw  factory,  soap  works,  canning  'factories, 
Canada,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  44  furniture  factories,  carriage  works,  agricultural 
miles  from  Niagara  river,  40  miles  from  To-  implement  works,  a  manufactorv  of  sUver  plate, 
ronto.  and  185  miles  from  Detroit ;  population,  tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  glass  works,  ship 
45,414  It  is  the  county  town  of  Wentworth  building,  wire  works,  sewing-machine  factories. 
County.  The  first  white  settler  was  Robert  Land,  and  many  minor  industries.  The  schools  include 
who  came  from  Delaware  in  1778.  In  1813  a  ladies'  college,  a  high  school,  model  schools, 
George  Hamilton  surveyed  a  portion  of  his  farm  and  about  20  fine  common  schools,  several  of 
into  village  lots ;  in  1833  Hamilton  was  incorpo-  the  larger  buildings  being  capable  of  accommo- 
rated  as  a  town,  and  in  1846  another  act  of  in-  dating  1.000  children  each.  There  is  a  well- 
coiporation  was  passed,  extending  the  boundaries  ec[uip^d  free  public  library,  an  art  school,  an 
and  making  Hamilton  a  city.  Before  the  era  of  historical  society,  and  many  literary  and  scien- 
failways  Hamilton,  being  at  the  head  of  lake  tific  clubs.  Night  schools  are  conducted,  in  win- 
navigation,  had  a  very  large  wholesale  trade,  the  ter,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
gnods  being  received  by  steamboat  and  sent  to  cation.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Church 
the  interior  by  wagon.  The  construction  of  the  of  England  have  cathedrals  in  Hamilton,  and 
Great  Western  I^ilway,  and  the  infiation  of  there  are  numerous  other  churches,  including 
prices  due  to  the  Crimean  War.  caused  a  period  two  for  the  colored  population.  The  largest  in- 
of  speculative  expansion,  followed  by  a  depression  surance  company  in  Canada  has  its  headquarters 
of  trade  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  decade.  The  in  Hamilton.  All  the  great  banks  have  agen- 
popalation  of  the  city  was  21,855  in  1856,  and  cies,  and  there  are  several  wealthy  building  and 
only  21  485  in  1867 ;  but  during  the  twenty-three  loan  societies.  The  suburbs  arc  made  accessible 
years  sncceeding  the  latter  date  the  growth  of  by  an  extensive  horse-car  system  and  a  dummy 
popolation  and  wealth  was  steady.    The  build-  steam  railway. 

mgs  are  of  limestone  or  red  brick,  quarried  or  Hannibal,  a  city  of  Marion  County,  Mo.,  on 
manufactured  in  the  vicinity,  though  a  few  of  the  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  132  miles  above 
public  boildings  are  opnstructed  oi  red  or  brown  St.  Louis.  The  population  in  1850  was  2,020 ;  in 
5tone  from  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  New  1890  it  was  12,846.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of 
Brunswick.  The  assessed  value  of  property  is  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  and  the  Missouri, 
^%761,370,  and  the  city's  debt  about  $2,700,-  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroads,  the  northern  ter- 
000,  of  which  $2,000,000  will  mature  in  1804,  minus  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Hannibal  Railway, 
the  remainder  being  chiefly  short-term  loans  one  of  the  western  termini  of  the  Wabash,  and 
for  local  improvements  payable  on  the  termina-  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincv  Railroads, 
bie  annuity  plan.  The  tax  rate  is  19  mills  on  and  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis,  iteokuk  and 
the  dollar.  Hamilton  lies  on  a  level  plain,  ex-  Northwestern.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  im- 
tending  about  2  miles  from  the  mountain  on  the  portant  landings  on  the  river  between  St.  Louis 
south  to  the  bay  on  the  north,  the  average  alti-  and  St.  Paul.  The  railroads  have  a  fine  union 
tnde  being  60  feet  above  lake-level,  and  the  fa-  depot,  where  28  passenger  trains  arrive  and 
duties  for  drainage  being  excellent.  A  ravine  depart  daily.  The  river  is  hei%  spanned  by  an 
has  prevented  extension  to  the  west,  but  the  iron  and  steel  railroad  and  wagon  bridge. '  Its 
level  plain  eastward  is  unlimited.  The  water  favorable  location,  with  its  shipping  facilities, 
supply  is  brought  from  a  point  on  Lake  Ontario,  has  conduced  to  a  rapid  commercial  growth.  It 
about  7  miles  distant,  and  the  sewage  is  emptied  ranks  first  on  the  Mississippi  for  the  production 
into  Hamilton  Bajr,  a  triangular  land-locked  of  lime,  obtained  from  the  hills  that  nearly  en- 
harbor  about  21  miles  in  circumference,  sepa-  circle  the  city ;  and  it  is  second  only  as  a  lum- 
rated  from  the  lake  by  a  sandy  beach,  admirably  ber  market,  its  yards  piling  150,000,000  feet  dur- 
adapted  and  extensively  utilized  for  summer  ing  the  current  year.  Its  manufacturing  interests 
resideoces  and  as  a  place  for  general  recreation,  embrace  machine  shops,  foundries,  tobacco  and 
The  water  is  lifted  to  a  reservoir  on  the  mount-  cigar  factories,  stove  works,  planing  mills,  pork- 
ain  side  bv  pumps,  having  an  aggregate  daily  packing  houses,  saw  mills,  outter  and  cheese 
capacity  of  14,000,000  gallons,  and  is  distributed  factory,  and  flouring  mills.  The  manufactured 
through  80  miles  of  pipes.  The  trunk  sewers  product,  with  the  lobbing  interests  and  the  fer- 
are  of  brick,  and  those  on  the  side  streets  of  tile  country  behind  it,  furnish  an  immense  ton- 
vitrified  pipe,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  an  nage  for^river  and  rail  distribution.  Its  flouring, 
important  local  industry.  The  streets  are  paved  pr^uct  'is  favorably  known  abroad  as  well  as 
with  cedar  block  or  macadamized,  and  the  throughout  the  North  and  East,  direct  ship- 
ndewalks  are  of  stone,  asphalt,  and  pla^k.  ments  being  made  to  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 
Many  of  the  avenues  are  shaded  with  rows  of  The  ice-stoi*age  capacity  is  50,000  tons,  this  prod- 
full-grown  maple  and  chestnut  trees.  The  city  uct  being  distributed  by  rail  to  southern  points, 
is  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity,  and  a  well-  The  city  contains  a  city  hall,  recorder's  court, 
equipped  fire  department  keeps  the  losses  by  fire  and  jail,  2    fire-engine  houses,  3  banks   and 
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4   flourishing    building    associations    with    a  was  1,250;  in  1800  it  was  5,214 ;  in  1870  it  was 

combined   capital  of  il,500,000.    There  are  6  5,914 ;    in  1880  it  was  9.000 ;  in  1890  it  was 

school  buildings,  (with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,500  6,793.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Uniyersitv,  a 

and  a  corps  of   46  teachers),  a  Catholic  and  co-educational  institution,  founded  in  1846,  Ibut 

a  German  Lutheran  seminary,  several  private  of  slight  importance  until  1860.    The  depart- 

schools,  and  a  number  of  literary  societies.    It  ments  are  collegiate,  medical  (both  schools),  law, 

has  recently  opened,   with  4.000  volumes,  the  pharmacy,  and  engineering.    Each  department 

only  free  library  and  reading-room  in  the  State,  nas  well-equipped  laboratories,  and  in  connec- 

Among  the  notable  structures  are  the  Govern-  tion  with  the  medical  departments  there  are 

ment  building  (erected  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  hospitals.    Since  the  foundmg  of  the  university 

containing  the  post-office  and  apartments  for  2,900  students  have  been  graduated.    The  at- 

the    United    States    courts),  the    Park    Hotel,  tendance  in  1890  was  more  than  800 ;  the  num- 

opera   house.    Catholic,    Christian,  and    other  ber  of  instructors,  62.    There  is  also  a  free  ni^ht 

church  edifices.    There  are  8  daily  and  3  weekly  school  for  mechanics  and  others,  with  instruction 

newspapers,  1    semi-monthly,   and  1   monthly  in  draftin|3^  and  graphical  mechanics.    The  public 

periodica],  and  14  churches.  buildings  include  the  court-house,  city  hall,  opera 

HarerhlU,  a  city  of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  is  house,  and  a  new  Young  Mens'  Christian  Asso- 
on  the  Merrimac  river,  about  18  miles  from  its  ciation  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $35,000  by 
mouth,  and  81  miles  from  Boston.  The  town  the  students*  association.  The  rooms  of  the  State 
was  settled  in  1640,-  on  land  that  was  purchased  Historical  Society  contain*  a  library  of  over  4.00O 
two  years  later  from  the  Indians.  It  was  named  volumes.  There  are  4  ward  schools,  an  academy,  a 
from  Haverhill,  England,  whence  the  Rev.  John  fitting  school  for  the  university  with  an  attend- 
Ward,  the  first  minister  of  the  parish,  came.  It  ance  of  300,  a  normal  school,  a  commercial  col- 
was  incorporated  a  city  in  1870,  and  in  1890  had  a  lege,  a  school  of  stenography  and  tvpe-writing, 
population  of  27,320.  The  valuation  is  $18,000,-  and  4  Roman  Catholic  schools.  I'here  are  2 
000.  It  has  a  public  library  of  50,000  volumes,  an  daily  (l  Bohemian)  and  4  weekly  papers,  1  bein^ 
excellent  city  hospital,  an  old  ladies' home,  a  chil-  publisned  by  the  students  of  the  university; 
drens'  home,  and  a  chartered  benevolent  society,  also  2  semi-annual  publications  by  the  scientific 
Its  schools  rank  with  the  best  in  New  England-  department  and  the  Engineering  Society.  Iowa 
It  has  many  literary  clubs  and  social  or^niza-  City  is  the  center  of  a  large  agricultural  and 
tions.  A  board  of  trade,  organized  in  18^,  is  an  stock-raisinp:  district  It  has  8  banks.  There 
energetic  factor  in  its  prosperity.  Before  the  are  3  fiounng  mills,  an  oil  mill,  a  foundry,  a 
days  of  railroads  the  position  of  Haverhill  at  the  machine  shop,  a  pork-packing  establishment, 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Merrimac  made  it  a  and  smaller  manufactories.  The  city  is  provided 
trading  center  Ship  building  then  was  an  im-  with  gas,  electric  lights,  and  water  works,  and  a 
portant  industry,  ana  from  her  four  ship  yards  system  of  sewerage  is  under  construction.  The 
vessels  sailed  to  all  coast  places,  and  to  the  West  river  furnishes  considerabfe  power.  There  are 
Indies  and  England.  In  the  earlier  days  there  large  breweries,  glucose  works,  glass  works,  and 
were  many  and  diverse  industries ;  but  with  distilleries  that  are  now  of  no  value  and  not  in 
greater  prosperity  and  more  rapid  growth  the  operation  owing  to  the  prohibitory  law  and  rail- 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  hats  has  become  the  way  legislation.  There  are  18  churches, 
most  prominent.  The  number  of  pairs  of  boots,  Ithaca,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Tomp- 
shoes,  and  slippers  annually  made  is  about  kins  County,  N.  Y.,  chartered  in  1888,  is  located 
8,000,000,  while  11 1,000  cases  of  hats  are  shipped  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake.  Population  in 
each  year.  Other  important  industries  are  the  1880,  9,105;  in  1890, 11,557.  It  is  located  about 
manuifacture  of  woolen  cloth  and  morocco,  and  midway  between  the  New  York  Central  and 
foundry  work.  Haverhill  has  suffered  three  Erie  Railroads,  and  has  rail  connections  with 
times  from  extensive  fires.  The  Jast  one  broke  the  former  at  Lyons,  Cayug:a,  Auburn,  Syra- 
out  on  Feb.  17,  T882,  and  destroyed  with  great  cuse,  and  Canastota;  and  with  the  latter  at 
rapidity  a  large  part  of  its  manufacturing  dis-  Owego,  Waverly,  and  Eiinira.  The  Delaware, 
trict.  Two  million  dollars  worth  of  property  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  the  Lehigh 
and  the  places  of  business  of  300  firms  and  indi-  Valley  Railroads  give  direct  communication 
viduals  vanished  before  the  fire  was  controlled,  with  New  York  citv,  and  the  latter  connects  it 
But  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  sprang  almost  im-  also  with  Philadelphia.  Large  quantities  of 
mediately  better  buildings,  and  I  he  fire  left  as  its  coal  are  brought  to  this  point  by  the  above- 
results  only  an  increased  activity  and  a  more  vig-  named  roads,  and  shipped  by  canal  boats  to 
orous  business  life.  *  The  most  distinguished  son  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  intermediate  j>oints. 
of  the  place  is  the  poet  JohnGreenleaf  Whittier,  During  the  summer  a  passenger  steamer  runs 
who  has  woven  its  legends  into  verse,  and  sketched  regularly  between  Ithaca  and  Cayuga,  at  the 
in  many  a  descriptive  poem  the  beauties  of  its  foot  of  the  lake,  38  miles  distant.  Ithaca  is 
scenen'.  His  birth-place,  the  scene  of  "Snow  the  seat  of  Cornell  University,  an  institution 
Bound,"  is  visited  by  many  each  year.  of  phenomenal  growth,  founded   by  Ezra  Cor- 

lowaCity,  the  county  scat  of  Johnson  County,  nell,  who  gave  $500,000  toward  its  establish- 

lowa,  on  Iowa  river,  80  miles  from  its  mouth,  ment.    It  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  opened 

From  1839  to  1857  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Terri-  to  students  in  1868.     It  is  located  in  the  eastern 

torial  and  State  government.     It  is  130  miles  part  of  the  city,  on  a  hill  about  400  feet  above 

from   Des   Moines,  and  80  west  of  Davenport,  the  level  of  the  lake,  giving  a  view  from  the 

Its  railroad  facilities  are   the    Chicago,   Rock  campus  of  lake,  valley,  and  distant  hills  of  un- 

Island  and  Pacific,  running  cast  and  west,  and  surpassed  beauty.    The  university  has  a  produc- 

the  Burlington,  Cedar   Rapids  and   Northern,  tive  endowment  of  $5,000,000,  Serived  chiefly 

running  north  and  south.  Its  population  in  1850  from  the  sale  of  lands  located  under  land  scrip 
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granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  New  York  much  of  the  prosperity  of  Jackson  is  due  to  its 
in  1862,  and  by  the  State  Lef^^islature  to  the  uni-  agricultural  surroundings,  its  rapid  growth  in 
versity  in  1865.  The  material  equipment,  con-  recent  years  is  properly  attributea  to  its  manu- 
sisting  of  the  university  farm,  buildings,  ifurni-  factures  and  railroads.  Of  the  latter  there 
tare,  apparatus,  library,  museums,  etc.,  is  val-  are  8  distinct  lines  passing  through  or  termi- 
ued  at  $1,500,000.  Western  lands  are  still  held  nating  in  the  city,  bBlonging  to  4  systems,  of 
worth  f  1.000,000.  The  equipment  of  the  engi-  which  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  and 
neering  department  is  believed  to  be  the  best  in  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk*  arc 
the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  in-  doing  a  heavy  business,  and  the  Cincinnati, 
stitution  hjBS  over  1,800  students,  40  full  pro-  Jackson  and  Mackinaw  is  building  in  from  Ad- 
fessors,  25  assistant  and  associate  professors,  50  dison,  20  miles  distant.  Each  company  main- 
instructors,  and  31  special  lecturers.  Both  tains  a  separate  depot,  and  the  entire  network 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted  as  students  of  railways  is  connected  by  means  of  side  tracks, 
on  equal  terms.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  constituting  a  practical  belt  line  for  transfer, 
free  scholarships  are  annually  awarded  by  com-  The  city  is  so  accessible  from  every  direction 
petitive  examination  to  the  best  students  in  the  that  it  is  the  distributing  point  for  a  large  por- 
several  assembly  districts  of  the  State.  The  tion  of  the  State,  nearly  all  the  threat  agricult- 
city  has  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools,  ural-machinery  manufactories  having  warehouses 
with  an  average  attendance  of  1,400,  and  38  or  transfer  agencies  in  the  city.  Jackson  is 
teachers.  The  Ithaca  High  School  ranks  among  above  the  central  coal  basin  of  Michigan,  and 
the  largest  and  best  secondary  schools  in  the  numerous  mines  are  operated  in  the  vicinity, 
State,  and  is  an  important  preparatory  school  for  furnishing  a  good  quality  of  soft  coal.  Be- 
Cornell  University — average  attendance,  275 ;  9  neath  the  coal  formation  are  inexhaustible  sup- 
teachers.  There  is  also  a  parochial  school,  hav-  plies  of  salt,  which  latter  is  not  at  present  util- 
ing  6  teachers  and  about  350  pupils.  The  Cor-  ized  on  account  of  the  cost  of  manufacture 
nell  Free  Circulating  Library,  founded  by  Ezra  and  the  low  price  of  the  product  The  largest 
Cornell  in  1866,  has  over  16,000  volumes  and  an  industry  manufactures  all  varieties  of  mill  ma- 
annual  circulation  of  28,000  volumes.  It  has  a  chinery.  The  factory  covers  20  acres,  and  does 
productive  endowment  of  $25,000.    There  are  a  business  of  several  million  dollars  a  year.    The 

2  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  Michigan  Central  owns  and  operates  large  rail- 
of  $400,000,  and  a  surplus  of  $90,000,  6nd  a  road  shops  in  the  city,  and  manufactures  loco- 
savings-bank,  having  deposits  amounting  to  motives,  cars,  etc.,  in  large  numbers.  The  Mich- 
$790,000  and  a  surplus  of  $102,000,  part  of  igan  State  Prison,  one  of  the  finest  in  America, 
which  has  been  invested  in  a  l^ank  building  is  in  Jackson ;  its  750  convicts  are  employed  on 
costing,  with  site,  $70,000.  There  are  1  daily  contracts,  operated  on  a  large  scale,  making 
and  3  weekly  papers,  and  in  addition,  there  wagons,  agricultural  tools  of  all  kinds,  boots  and 
are  a  daily  and  a  weekly  paper  and  a  monthly  shoes,  brooms,  and  other  articles.  Other  indus- 
magazine  published  by  the  university  students,  tries  of  Jackson  are  large  flouring  mills,  carriage 
The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  an  electric  and  cart  factories,  harness  factories,  mill  ma- 
street  railroad  connects  the  business  center  with  chinery,  engines,  dust  collectors,  soap,  spices, 
the  principal  depots.  There  are  gas  and  water  chemicals,  glue,  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe,  beer, 
works  controlled  by  private  corporations.  It  lumber,  furniture,  and  house  furnishing.  Jack- 
has  an  efficient  fire  ciepartment  consisting  of  son  excels  all  other  cities  in  the  manufacture  of 
7  hose  companies  and  1  company  of  protective  road  carts.  It  has  the  central  office  of  the  Na- 
polioe,  and  an  equipment  consisting  of  2  tional  Water-Gas  Company,  which  operates  an 
steamers,  1  hook-and-Iadder  truck,  8  hose  car-  extensive,  elaborate,  model  plant,  and  furnishes 
riages,  and  a  supply  wagon.  The  principal  gas  at  thirty  cents  a  thousand  feet.  The  city 
manufacturing  establishments  are  2  gun  fac-  has  two  electric-light  companies,  and  the  streets 
lories,  1  calendar-clock  factory,  2  window-glass  are  lighted  all  night  with  250  arc  lights.  The 
factories,  2  paper  mills,  and  2  fiour  mills.  The  drainage  and  sewenige  are  excellent,  into  Grand 
churches  are  1  Presbyterian,  1  Congregational,  river,  which  flows  through  the  city.    There  arc 

3  Methodist,  2  Baptist,  1  Unitarian,  1  Episco-  15  public  schools,  4  parochial  schools,  5  banks 
pal,  and  1  Catholic.  There  is  also  a  flourishing  with  large  capital,  24  churches,  10  building  and 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Among  saving  societies,  and  a  free  public  library;  a 
the  charitable  institutions  are  an  Old  Ladies'  United  States  Government  jK>st-office  is  being 
Home,  a  Children's  Home,  and  a  Kindergarten,  built.  There  are  three  daily*papers  and  numer- 
A  hospital  is  soon  to  be  established.  About  ous  weekly  publications.  The  population  in 
three  vears  since  a  ^ell  was  drilled  to  the  depth  1880  was  16,105  ;  in  1884,  by  State  census, 
of  3,100  feet,  which  at  a  depth  of  2,200  feet  19,136 ;  in  1890,  by  Federal  census,  20,779. 
passed  through  several  beds  of  solid  salt  aggre-  Jacksonville,  a  city  and  the  county  seat 
gating  more  than  100  feet  in  thickness.  Salt  of  Morgan  County,  111.',  90  miles  northeast  of 
works  will  undoubtedly  be  established  here  at  an  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  same  distance  west  of 
early  day.  North  of  the  city  is  an  extensive  Quincy.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  educational  cen- 
gravel  bank,  evidently  a  moi-aine  of  the  glacial  ters  in  the  West.  The  Yale  Band  of  Connecticut 
period.  founded  here,  in  1829,  Illinois  College,  the  oldest 

Jaekson,  the  central  city  of  Michigan,  so  chartered  institution  of  learning  in  the  State, 

called  on  account  of  its  location  midway  between  Shortly  afterward  Jacksonville  Female  Academy 

Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan, and  also  on  account  of  was  established   in  a  humble  way,  the  first  of 

its  converging  network  of  railways.    It  is  the  its  kind  in  the  State,  now  a  flourishing  institu- 

county  seat  of  Jackson  County,  one  of  the  most  tion.    There  are  in  addition  the  Illinois  Conserv- 

popalous  and  productive  in  the  State.    While  atory  of  Music,  the  Illinois  Female  College  and 
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College  of  Music  and  Art  under  the  especial  tauqua  Lake  is  a  popular  summer  resort  and 
patronage  of  the  Methodist  Church,  JacKson-  is  widely  known  as  the  seat  of  the  Chautau- 
ville  Business  College,  and  an  excellent  system  qua  University.  During  summer  6  lar^e  and 
of  public  schools.  Here  also  are  the  Illinois  In-  numerous  small  steamboats  ply  between  James- 
stitution  for  Deaf  Mutes  (the  largest  of  its  kind  town  and  points  on  the  lake, 
in  the  world),  the  Central  Illinois  Hospital  for  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  Missouri  and 
the  Insane,  and  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  county  seat  of  Cole  County,  on  the  south  bank 
Blind.  Three  railroads  pass  through  the  town,  of  Missouri  river,  143  miles  above  its  confluence 
theWabash,theChicagoand  Alton,  and  the  Jack-  with  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Ce- 
sonville  Southeastern  system,  the  last  having  dar  Creek  and  125  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  with 
its  machine  shops  and  headquarters  in  the  city,  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Several  miles  of  the  streets  are  paved,  and  alonff  Railroad.  It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  a 
many  of  them  are  rows  of  beautiful  trees  well  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  and 
grown.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  a  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  runs 
electricity,  and  the  city  has  a  system  of  water  thence  southwest  50  miles  to  Osage  river.  The 
works  8uj>plied  by  an  impounding  reservoir,  in  population  in  1860  was  3,082;  in  1870  it  was 
addition  to  which  are  two  artesian  wells  supply-  4,420 ;  in  1880  it  was  5,271,  of  whom  1,017  were 
ing  nearly  600,000  gallons  daily.  A  mine  of  colored ;  in  1890  it  was  6,7B2.  The  city  is  very 
good  coal  is  operated  just  beyond  the  city  limits,  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  State,  and  is 
The  Jacksonville  woolen  mills  employ  a  large  built  on  elevated  and  uneven  ground,  command- 
number  of  operatives  and  the  Bohne  and  Garden  ing  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  scenery  on  the 
Citv  knitting  works  furnish  employment  to  many,  northern  bank  of  the  river.  Its  principal  pub- 
making  a  special  quality  of  silk  underwear,  and  lie  edifices  are  the  State  House,  a  handsome 
woolen  knit  garments,  while  the  Jacksonville  building  of  stone  to  which  two  wings  have 
Manufacturing  Company  makes  a  large  variety  recently  been  added  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  the 
of  wooden  goods.  There  is  an  excellent  system  (}overnor*s  residence,  the  State  armory,  the  Su- 
of  street  railways,  two  large  artificial-ice  fac-  preme-Court  building,  the  Penitentiary,  the 
tories,  and  several  brick  ana  tile  establishments.  United  States  court  house  and  post-ofTice' build- 
Two  daily  P^P^rs  and  a  monthly  magazine  are  ing,  the  public-school  building,  the  county  court 
Sublishea.  There  are  IG  churches.  The  popula-  house,  and  Lincoln  Institute,  an  institution  sup- 
ion  in  1890  was  12,857.  ported. by  the  State  for  the  education  of  colored 
Jamestown,  a  city  of  Chautauqua  County,  teachers  and  the  higher  education  of  colored 
N.  Y.,  on  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  69  youth,  which  has  154  students.  There  are  12 
miles  by  rail  south  of  Buffalo,  at  an  elevation  of  churches,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  5  hotels. 
1,350  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  on  the  New  The  city  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity  and 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railway,  446  has  an  excellent  system  of  water  woirks,  a  nation- 
miles  from  New  York,  180  from  Cleveland,  and  al  bank  and  3  State  banks,  1  daily  and  8  weekly 
539  from  Chicago.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  newspapers,  a  monthly  joumaf  of  education, 
Chautauqua  Lake  Railway,  also  of  the  Buffalo  flounng  mills,  breweries,  manufactories  of  wag- 
and  Southwestern  branch  of  the  Erie,  and  is  on  ons,  shoes,  paper  boxes,  brick,  and  mineral  waters, 
the  line  of  the  Dunkirk,  Alleghany  Valley  and  a  planing  mill,  a  book  bindery,  a  foundrv  and 
Pittsburg.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  vari-  machine  -  repair  shop,  and  4  building-ana-loan 
OU5  points  on  Chautauqua  Lake  by  steamboats,  associations  with  an  ag^re^te  capital  stock  of 
Its  population  in  1890  was  15,991.  It  contains  $900,000.  There  are*  withm  the  Penitentiary. 
4  hanks,  22  churches  and  chapels,  a  Young  under  the  contract  system,  extensive  manufac- 
Men*s  Christian  Association,  a  Hospital,  an  or-  tories  of  saddle-trees,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
phan  asylum,  8  newspapers,  and  a  fine  system  of  harness,  etc.  The  State  library  has  20,000  voT- 
public  schools  with  10  well-equipped  buildings,  umes.  The  public  schools  have  950  pupils. 
An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  furnished  Joliet,  a  city,  the  county  seat  of  Will  County, 
from  artesian  wells  by  means  of  the  Holly  sys-  111.,  on  both  sides  of  Des  rlaines  river,  35  miles 
tem.  Natural  gas  for  both  heat  and  light  is  southwest  of  Chicago.  The  population  in  1850 
brought  from  wells  26  miles  distant.  Elec-  was  2,659;  in  1860  it  was  7,102;  in  1870  it  was 
tricity  is  also  used  for  both  light  and  power.  7,263 ;  in  1880  it  was  16,659 ;  in  1890  it  was  27,- 
A  street  railway,  4^  miles  long,  is  to  be  extended,  487.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  passes 
in  the  coming  year,  more  than  twice  that  dis-  through  the  city,  and  it  is  the  point  of  junction 
tance,  and  electricity  applied  for  propelling  the  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the 
cars.  The  Prendergast  Library  Association  has  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
erected  a  fine  library  building  at  a  cost  of  more  Chicago,  Santa  Fe  and  California,  the  Joliet, 
than  $65,000.  The  circulating  library  will  soon  Aurora  and  Northern,  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet 
open  with  0,500  volumes,  and  $5,000  will  be  ex-  and  Eastern  Railroads.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
pended  on  a  reference  library.  The  association  rich  agricultural  country,  and  is  the  principal 
has  property  yielding  an  annual  income  of  about  shipping  point  for  the  produce  of  this  region. 
$4,500  for  the  benefit  of  the  library.  The  con-  The  canal  and  river  furnish  water  power,  and 
tract  has  been  let  for  building  a  State  armory,  there  are  several  flouring  mills,  wire-fence  facto- 
There  are  more  than  70  manufactories,  about  ries,  a  large  oatmeal  mill,  and  a  paper  mill.  The 
one  third  of  which  make  furniture  or  articles  Illinois  Steel  Company's  plant  is  by  far  the 
of  wood.  Of  the  3  worst4»d  mills,  2  give  em-  largest  and  most  important  in  the  city.  It  com- 
ployment  to  about  500  persons  each.  Woolen  prises  also  the  North  Chicago  and  South  Chi- 
ana  plush  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  boilers  and  cago  Rolling  Mills.  The  company's  works  at 
engines,  and  metallic  cases  for  vaults  and  safes,  Joliet  cover  100  acres  of  level  ground.  The 
ai^  among  the  articles  manufactured.    Chau-  capacity  of  these  works  is  over  3,000  tons  of 
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steel  rails  a  week.    The  machinery  is  of  the  ored.    In  1890  the  entire  population  (7,491)  was 
latest  pattern,  and  extensive  improvements  are  white,  except  1  family  of  Indians  and  3  Chinese 
being  made.    Another  large  industry  is  that  of  laundrymen.    The  principal  industries  are  manu- 
manufacturing  check-rowers.    There  are  inex-  factures  of  furniture,  sash-doors,  and  blinds,  pails 
haustible  quarries  of  fine  blue  and  white  lime-  and  buckets,  chairs  and  carriages,  mowing  ma- 
stone  near  the  city.    Joliet  is  well  built,  and  is  chines,  packing  cans,  polishing  powder,  skates, 
lighted  with  electricity  and  gas.     The  court  woolens,  pottery,  leather,  boxes,  toys,  shoes,  ma- 
house  is  the  finest  and  most  expensive  of  its  kind  chinery,  water  wheels,  harness,  brush  handles^ 
in  the  State.    The  State  Penitentiary,  one  of  the  bricks,  glue,  soap,  butter,  and  cheese.     Several 
be^  in  the  country,  cost  more  than  $1,000,000.  fine  residences  and  the  less  imposing  houses  in- 
There  are  2  national  banks,  and  3  daily  and  5  dicate  that  there  are  both  wealth  and  comfort 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.    The  10  pub-  among  the  people.    Three  weekly  papers  and  1 
lie  schools  all  have  fine  stone  edifices.    There  is  daily  are  published.     There  are  7  banks,  the 
also  a  public  high  school  and  16  churches.    The  deposits   in  the  3  savings  banks  amounting,  to 
street  railway  runs  by  electricity.  nearly  $7,000,000.    I'he  high  school  is  one  of  the 
Kalamazoo,  the  county  seat  of  Kalamazoo  best    in  the  State.    There  are  7  churches.    A 
Connty,  Mich.,  on  Kalamazoo  river,  forty  miles  board  of  trade,  organized  recently,  is  doing  a 
from  L^ke  Michigan,  almost  exactly  half-way  quiet  but  effective  work.    The  Manchester  and 
between  Chicago  and  Detroit  on  the  Michigan  Keene  Railroad,  operated  bv  the  Boston  and 
Central  Railroad.    The  population  in  1890  was  Maine,  terminates  here ;   so  also  does  the  Ash ue- 
17,85G.    It  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  lot,  while  the  repair  shops  of  the  Cheshire  Rail- 
the  prettiest  inland  cities  in  the  country.    The  road  are  at  this  \mnt    Keene  is  one  of  the  most 
Michigan  Central,  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indi-  beautiful  of  New  England  cities. 
ana,  and    the  Kalamazoo  division  of  the  Ijake  Keokuk,  one  of  the  county  seats  of  Lee  Coun- 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroads  cross  ty,  Iowa,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State, 
here,  and  here  also  is  the  terminus  of  the  South  205  miles  above  St.  Louis  and  135  miles  east  of 
Haven  branch  of  the  Michigan  Central,  as  well  Des  Moines,  at  the  foot  of  the  Des  Moines  or 
as  of  the  Chicago,  Kalamazoo  and  Saginaw  Rail-  Lower  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  and  2  miles 
roads.    The  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  above  the  month  of  the  Des  Moines,  in  the  midst 
here,  and  a  Government '  building  will  soon  be  of  a  fertile  and  well-developed  country.     It  is 
erected.    Among  the  chief  industries  of  the  city  connected  with  Illinois  and  Missouri  by  iron 
are  manufactures  of  wind-mills,  carriages,  wag-  railroad  and  highway  bridges  across  Mississippi 
CDS,  sleighs;  carts,  wheels,  plows,  pills,  capsules,  and  Des  Moines  rivers.    The  population  in  looO 
harrows,  fanning  mills,  thrashing  machines,  pul-  was  8,136;  in  1870  it  was  12,766;  in  1875  it  was 
leys,  railroad  velocipedes,  wash-boards,  regalias,  11,841 ;  in  1880  it  was  12,117;  in  1885  it  was  18,- 
carriage  springs,  paper,  fiour,  [>hotx>graphic  shut-  151 ;  in  1890  it  was  14,075 ;  the  decrease  in  1875 
ters.  saw-mill  machinery,  engines,  gloves,  whip-  and  1880  was  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  city 
Ushes,  flour-mill  machinery,  and  burial  caskets,  limits.     The  town  is  built  mainly  on  a  bluff  150 
The  value  of  manufactured  product  for  1889  was  feet  high,  which  contains  excellent  limestone. 
$6,000,000.     Kalamazoo  has  for  many  years  been  It  has  broad,  regular,  macadamized  streets,  well 
noted  for  its  celery,  many  thousands  of  acres  in  shaded,  and  running  at  right  angles  to  one  an- 
the  vicinity  being  especially  adapted  to  its  culti-  other,  is  compactly  built,  and  has  many  hand- 
vation,  and  8,000  acres  having  oeen  planted  for  some  business  buildings  and  residences.    It  is 
that  crop  in  1889.    A  conservative  estimate  of  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity,  has  street  rail- 
tbe  value  of  a  full  crop  is  not  less  than  $750,000.  ways  and  water  works  of  the  Holly  system  with 
The  city  has  a  fine  public  library,  a  law  library,  a  capacity  of  4,000,000  gallons  a  day.    There  are 
and  a  small  library  owned  by  the  Ladies*  Library  8  artesian  wells.  700  and  1,200  feet  deep,  flowing 
Association,  the  latter  in  a'flne  building  owned  600.000  gallons  of  mineral  water  daily;  has  sev- 
bv  the  association.     Kalamazoo  is  lighted  by  eral  fine  Targe  parks  and  handsome  drives.  In  ad- 
electricity,  owns  its  system  of  water  works  with  dition  to  the  extensive  river  trade,  6  railroads  cen- 
nearly  dO'  miles  of  mains,  which  furnishes  water  ter  here,  viz.,  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
of  remarkiible  purity  from  2  wells,  and  has  a  Des  Moines  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
mtem  of  street  railways,  5  banks,  and  a  Safety  and  Pacific,  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  and  Northwest- 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  20  churches,  a  large  em,   Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific,  Keokuk 
namber  of  benevolent  and  social  organizations,  and  Western,  and  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western, 
and  a  public  hospital.    There  are  2  daily  and  2  The  canal  around  the  Des  Moines  Riipids,  built 
weekly  papers,  besides  several  other  publications,  by  the  United  States  Government  at  a  cost  of 
Kalamazoo  College  and   the  Michigan  Female  $4,000,000,  begins  here.    It  is  7|  miles  loixg,  300 
Seminary  are  here,  and  there  are  10  public-school  feet  wide,  with  7  feet  depth  at  lowest  stage  of 
buildings  and  a  number  of  private  schools.    The  river;  has  two  levels,  and  is  provided  with  locks, 
city  has  no  debt  whatever,  and  while  a  large  The  fall  of  20  feet  furnishes  abundant  water 
amount  is  annually  expended  for  improvements,  power,  as  yet  undeveloped.    In  connection  with 
the  rate  of  taxation  is  about  1  per  cent,  on  act-  the  canal  a  dry  dock  400  feet  long  and  100  feet 
oal  valuation.    The  contract  has  been  let  for  a  wide,  and  costing  $140,000  has  been  completed 
Government  building  to  cost  $75,000,  and  in  by  the  United  States.    This  dock  is  available  for 
1891  are  to  be  erected  a  library  building  at  a  cost  vessels  drawing  not  over  7  feet  of  water.    It  is 
of  $50,000,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  to  cost  entered  and  filled  from  the  canal,  and  exhausted 
$35,000.  by  means  of  sluices  into  the  river.    The  canal 
Keene,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Cheshire  furnishes  safe  winter  harbor  for  boats,  and  large 
County,  N.  H.,  on  Ashuelot  river.    It  had  in  1880  quantities  of  ice  are  annually  taken  from  it.  The 
a  population  of  6,784,  of  whom  only  2  were  col-  23  churches  have  a  seating  capacity  of  8,500. 
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There  are  5  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  and  its  five  armed  Martello  towers  possess  an  es- 
f  500,000,  and  2  loan  and  building  associations ;  peciai  interest  for  visitors.  Here,  in  the  days 
2  daily,  4  weekly  (I  German)  newspapers,  and  2  gone  by,  Navy  Bay  was  filled  with  vessels  of  war 
monthlv  publications.  Keokuk  has  a  large  whole-  from  England;  but  the  dock  yard,  after  many 
sale  and  shipping  trade  in  groceries,  lumber,  dry-  years  of  idleness,  is  doing  duty  as  a  site  for  the 
goods,  drugs,  hardware,  butter  and  eggs,  boots  military  college.  Its  commercial  importance 
and  shoes,  and  manufactured  articles.  The  coal  before  the  era  of  railroads  was  pre-eminent  in 
fields  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  being  in  close  prox-  Ontario — due  to  its  position  at  tne  juncture  of 
iiuity,  its  manufactories  are  developing  rapidlv.  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  with  a 
Among  these  are  2  large  canning  factories,  pickle  land-locked  harbor  easy  of  access,  and  to  its  be- 
works,  2  stove  works,  2  flouring  mills,  pump  and  iug  also  at  the  foot  of  Bay  of  Quinte  and  Kideau 
furniture  factories,  2  starch  works,  8  iron  found-  Canal  navigation.  Extensive  grain  transship- 
ries  and  machine  shops,  plow  works,  a  brick-  ment  takes  place  from  lake  vessels  to  river 
making  machine  and  wind-engine  factories,  large  barges,  rafting  of  timber  is  a  vigorous  business, 
shoe  factory,  2  railway  shops,  sash  and  blind  fac-  and  a  fair  lumber^  coal,  and  iron  trade  is  done 
tories,  cooper  shops,  a  large  |>ork-packing  house  in  vessels.  A  dr;^  dock,  claimed  to  be  the  best 
(slaughtering  140,000  hogs  annually),  8  large  saw  on  the  continent,  is  nearing  completion.  Besides 
mills,  and  extensive  lumber  yards  that  manu-  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  tliere  is  the  Kingston 
factured  and  received  in  1888  96,500,000  feet  of  and  Pembroke,  runnin|f  120  miles  north  through 
lumber,  18,000,000  lath,  and  25,00)0,000  shingles,  the  iron-mining  distnct,  and  connecting  with 
A  large  powder  plant  is  being  erected  near  the  the  Canadian  Pacific  system ;  the  Kingston,  Nap- 
city.  There  is  a  national  cemetery,  a  large  arm^  anee  and  Western,  running  90  miies  northwest : 
hospital  having  been  located  here  during  the  civil  and  the  projected  Kingston,  Smith's  and  Ottawa 
war.  The  city  was  incorporated  u\  1^7.  It  is  Railway,  120  miles  to  the  northeast.  Its  indus- 
in  a  sound  financial  condition,  the  debt  of  $800,-  tries  include  locomotive  and  engine  works  em- 
000  being  funded  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  ploying  500  men.  a  cotton  mill,  a  hosiery  mill. 
Kingston,  a  city  of  Ontario,  Canada.  Its  set-  car  works,  machinery  foundry,  stove  works,  and 
tlcment  is  almost  contemporaneous  with  that  cement,  oil-cloth,  biscuit,  and  broom  factories, 
of  Quebec.  In  1673  Count  de  Frontenac,  Gov-  Its  public  institutions  include  the  provincial 
ernor  of  New  France,  made  a  voyage  hither  penitentiary',  with  600  inmates;  2  provincial  asy- 
with  120  boats  in  great  state,  and  established  a  lums,  with  800  patients;  2  hospitals;  2  orphan- 
fortified  trading  post  after  his  own  name,  with  ages ;  and  2  homes  for  the  aged.  The  public 
the  favor  of  the  Iroquois  tribe.  Here  La  Salle  buildings  and  churches  are  all  of  stone,  the  city 
built  a  vessel,  and  sailed  up  the  lake,  establish-  hall,  court  house,  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
ing  a  fort  at  Niagara,  where  again  he  built  for  being  models  of  fine  architecture.  It  is  tHe 
the  navigation  of  Lake  Erie,  a  part  of  his  aim  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  of  an 
for  a  passage  to  China  and  by  the  Mississippi  to  Anglican  bishop.  The  assessment  of  property 
Mexico.    About  Fort  Frontenac,  called  by  the  aggregates  l|8,000,000. 

Indians  Cataraqui,  colonists  settled.  The  treaeh-  Las  Yegas,  the  county  seat  of  San  Miguel 
ery  of  its  next  commandant,  De  Denouville,  to-  County,  New  Mexico,  on  Gallinas  river.  It  was 
ward  the  Indians  had  its  fruit  in  siege,  capt-  founded  in  1835  by  a  colony  of  Mexicans,  on  the 
ure,  and  massacres.  Frontenac,  recalled  from  direct  road  between  Santa  F6  and  Missouri 
France,  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  it  had  a  tranquil  river,  and  was  a  stopping  place  for  the  great 
existence  till  the  British  capture  under  Col.  Brad-  wagon  trains  from  the  United  States  to  the  north- 
street  in  1758.  It  again  b^aine  important  when  em  Mexican  provinces.  It  was  taken  possession 
the  loyalists  flocked  over  from  the  United  States  of  by  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearney  for  tne  Unit^ 
as  a  result  of  the  War  of  Independence,  and  set-  States,  Aug.  15,  1846.  On  July  4,  1879,  the 
tied  in  and  about  it  in  great  numbers,  giving  it  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  entered 
name  of  King's  Town.  In  1842  it  was  •made  the  the  town,  which  at  that  date  was  constructed 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  great  building  en-  principally  of  adobe.  The  population  in  1890 
terprise  was  undertaken,  but  within  a  few  years  was  4,692.  In  1888  the  total  of  freight  forwarded 
the  seat  of  government  was  withdrawn,  dissipat-  from  Las  Vegas  was  84,599,670  pounds,  and  of 
ing  the  fortunes  of  the  people,  and  giving  a  death-  that  received,  107,633,570.  San  Miguel  County 
blow  to  enterprise  while  that  geileration  lasted,  contains  8,468,881  acres,  of  which  38,241  are  un- 
it settled  down  to  the  life  and  dependence  of  a  der  irrigation,  and  the  total  &ssessed  valuation 
garrison  town,  fostered  by  extensive  fort  build-  in  1888  was  $8,064,610.  It  contains  quarries  of 
ing  under  imperial  policy.  The  British  troops  building  stone  of  various  colors  and  fine  quality, 
being  withdrawn,  and  lake  commerce  being  on  and  lumber  is  abundant,  the  mountains  northwest 
the  decline,  Kingston  roused  itself  in  the  sixties  of  the  city  being  covered  with  heavy  forests  of 
and  has  steadily  advanced  from  a  population  of  pine,  easily  accessible.  Large  amounts  of  lum- 
12,600  to  one  of  21,000,  including  the  Canadian  txir  and  building  material  are  cut  and  shipped, 
regulars  in  garrison  and  suburbs  of  Portsmouth.  Good  clay  is  also  found,  and  is  utilized  in  roak- 
Here  are  Queen's  College,  with  500  students  in  ing  brick.  Las  Vegas  is  supplied  with  water 
arts,  science,  theology,  and  medicine ;  the  Royal  from  the  springs  of  Gallinas  river,  conveyed  seven 
Military  College,  beautifully  located  and  finely  miles,  witn  a  fall  of  800  feet,  affording  pressure 
equipped ;  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  a  for  security  against  fire  and  power  for  manu- 
Woraan's  Medical  College,  the  pioneer  of  its  facturing.  The  city  has  a  large  fiouring  mill, 
class  in  Canada ;  the  Dominion  Business  College ;  Street  cars,  gas,  and  electric  lights  are  in  use, 
and  a  collegiate  institute  in  unbroken  operation  and  there  is  telephone  communication  to  Los 
since  1794.  Various  fortifications  give  the  town  Alamos  and  Mora.  There  are  1  daily  and  2 
a  military  strength  second  only  to  that  of  Quebec,  weekly  newspapers  (one  of  the  iast  being  pub- 
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lidhed  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  Spanish,  in  the  at  |1 1,875,000.  After  1880  the  excitement  inci* 
interest  of  the  Church),  2  national  banks,  and  1  dent  to  the  discovery  of  mines  subsided,  thougji 
loan  and  investment  company.  Almost  all  de-  the  value  of  the  last  remained,  and  the  growth 
nominations  are  represented  by  churches,  and  has  been  substantial.  .  The  city  has  gas  and 
several  have  expensive  edifices.  In  addition  to  water  works,  electric  lights,  telegraph  and  tele- 
the  public  schools,  there  are  an  academy  for  phone  facilities,  and  has  expended  $500,000  in 
both  sexes,  a  female  seminary  of  the  MetKodist  school  buildings  and  in  maintaining  schools. 
Episcopal  Church  South,  a  convent  for  girls.  The  High  School .  is  a  fine  building.  There  are 
and  a  Presbyterian  mission  school.  The  court  0  churches,  costing  $175,000,  and  2  hospitals, 
house,  opera  house,  and  cathedral  are  of  nati%'e  costing  over  $100,000.  Two  banks,  botn  na- 
brown  sandstone.  The  Ijas  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  tional,  had  a  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided 
six  miles  northwest  of  the  city,  are  reached  bv  profits,  March  1,  1890,  of  $417,575,  with  deposits 
a  branch  railroad.  There  is  a  fine  hotel,  with  to  the  amount  of  $1,323,079.  There  are  sub- 
bath  house  and  beautiful  grounds  and  drives.  stantial  brick  business  blocks  and  handsome 
LeadTiUe,  the  county  seat  of  Lake  County,  modern  dwelling  houses.  Leadville  is  the  seat 
Col..  114  miles  southwest  of  Denver.  It  is  the  of  a  United  States  land  office,  the  receipts  from 
center  of  the  most  productive  mining  district  which  in  ten  ye^rs  were  $557,138.45,  for  property 
in  the  State,  and  is  in  a  basin  of  the  Moquito  valued  at  $27,500,000.  There  are  3  daily  and 
range  of  the  Elk  mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  weekly  newspapers. 

10,200  feet.    The  Arkansas  river  has  its  source  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
about  12  miles  northeast,  and  flows  at  the  foot  kansas,  and  county  seat  of  Pulaski  County,  on 
of  the  bench  on  which  the  city  is  built,  3  miles  Arkansas  river,  300  miles  from  its  mouth.    It 
to  the  west.     Gold  was  discovered  in  1860,  in  has  railroad  facilities  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
California   gulch,   which   forms    the    southern  Mountain  and  Southern,  the  Little  Rook  and 
boundary  of  the  city,  and  from  which  it  is  esti-  Memphis,  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith,  the 
mated  $3,000,000  in  placer  gold  was  taken  before  Little  Rock,  Mississippi  River  and  Texas,  and 
the  diggings  were  abandoned  in  1867.    Carbon-  the   Little   Rock  ana   Memphis  roads.     Little 
ates  of  silver  and  lead  were  found  in  1877,  and  Rock  was  settled  in  1819,  ana  its  first  newspapet 
in  the  eight  months  prior  to  March,  1879,  $5,000,-  was  published  in  1822.    In  1824  the  Quapaw  In- 
000  in  both  ores  were  taken  out.    In  1880  mines  dians  ceded  their  lands  in  the  vicinity.    Growth 
were  worked  by  twelve  companies,  wilh  aggre-  was  gradual  until  1880,  from  which  time  it  has 
gate   capital   of    $72,000,000,  employing    from  been  rapid.    The  population  in  1870  was  12,380 ; 
10,000  to  15,000  men.    The  principal  locations  in  1880  it  was  13,138;  in  1890  it  was  25,133,  an 
were  on  Carbonate,  Freyer,  Iron,  Evans,  Long,  increase  of  11,995  (or  77*63  per  cent.).    The  total 
and  Derrv  hills,  8  mines  of  Freyer  hill  alone  of  merchandise  sales  of  Little  Rock  for  the  year 
having  75',000  linear  feet  of  drifts,  levels,  winzes,  1886  was  $13,790,860,  and  for  1887  $16,532,276. 
and   raises,  representing  about  2,000,000  cubic  The  cotton  receipts  for  the  year  1888-'89  were 
feet.    The  toUl  product  in  1880  was  67,721,856  78,000  bales.    The  city  has  2 'large  cotton  com- 
pounds  of  bullion,  of  which  8,979,399  ounces  presses  and  immense  warehouses,  and  is  a  large 
were  silver  and  1,688 ounces  gold;  12,410  tons  of  market  for  the  staple.     The  river  business  for 
ore  were  shipped,  and  the  total  value  was  $15,-  1887  was  $1,938,000,  and  for  1888,  $2,188,8504 
025,153.     The  total  product  of  the  district  from  The  approximate  tonnage  received  by  boat,  of 
1860  to  1879  is  estimated  at  $10,700,000,  and  that  cotton,  cotton  seed,  and  miscellaneous  freight, 
of  the  ten  years  subsequent  is  $147,834,186,  of  from  the  South,  was  6,000  tons,  valued  at  $100,- 
which    86,230,111   ounces  were    silver,  228.091  OOO',  and  from  the  North  10,000  tons,  valued  at 
ounces  gold,  and  442,726  tons  lead.    The  direct  $400,000.    The  logs  rafted  by  the  river  to  the 
profit  to  the  Government  from  the  coinage  of  city  for  lumber,  shingles,  staves,  etc.,  were  5,000,- 
Leadville's  silver  in  the  period  named  aggre-  000  feet,  and  hewed  timber  for  transshipment 
gates  $12,410,673.    Of  the  total  production  of  to  European  markets,  100,000  cubic  feet.    The 
the  State  by  mines  in  1889  ($35,726,938.15)  $12,-  shingles  received  by  river  were  from  7,000,000 
460.323.18  were  from  Lake  County.    The  total  to  8,000,000.    The  total  tonnage  handled  by  the 
area  of  the  explored  and  proved  mineral  belt  of  city  for  1886-W  was  130,635  tons,  valued  at 
Leadville  district  is  9  square  miles,  and  there  $20,338,000.    The  assessments  in  1887  were  $5,- 
are  96  producing  mines,  with  a  daily  output  of  000.682  real,  and  $2,079,053  personal,  the  debt 
1.250  tons.    The  average  depth  is  about  400  feet,  being  $225,000.     In  1889  there  were  3  national 
the  range  being  from  800  to  100;  3,600  horse-  banks,  with  aggregate  capital  of  $550,000  and 
power  are  in  use,  and  3,500  men  are  employed,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  $236,226,  and 
fhe  estimate  of  ore  in  sight   is    $20,000,000.  also  2  private  banks.     The  amount  of  capital 
Leadville  has  4  smelting  and  reduction  works,  invested   in   industries   in   Little   Rock,  June, 
of  which   the  output  in  1888  was  $6,474,225.  1889,  was  $1,550,000.    These  included  car  shops 
The  amount  paid  for  labor  in  mines  and  smelters  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Memphis  and 
alone  in  ten  years  aggregates  $46,800,000.    The  Little  Rock  Railroad  Companies,  3  cotton-seed- 
railroads  are  the  Colorado  Midland,  the  Denver  oil  mills  (with  aggregate  capital  of  $600,000), 
and  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Union  Pacific.    The  3  furniture,  1  chair,  and  3  cooperage  factories, 
rulroad   traffic  for  1887  required  32,126  cars.  3   foundries    and    machine    shops,   2   factories 
The  population  in  1880  was  14,820;  in  1890  it  manufacturing   cotton    machinery,    2    planing 
was  11,159,  a  decrease  of  3,661  (24*70  per  cent.),  mills,   and    numerous    smaller    establishments. 
The  taxable  wealth  in  1888  was  $9,750,000,  and  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  stock  and  capital  is 
the  city  had  57  manufacturing  establishments,  owned  by  residents.    Water  is  supplied  from  2 
with  afi  aggregate  capital  of  $2,683,000,  employ-  large  reservoirs,  with  a  capacity  of  20,000,000 
ing  2,801  persons,  ana  an  annual  product  valued  gallons,  at  an  elevation  of  230  feet  above  the 
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business  portion  of  the  city.  The  river  is  spanned  Canada's  small  regular  army  is  maintained.  The 
by  2  iron  railroad  bridges.  The  total  value  of  principal  manufactures  are  house  and  school  fur- 
public  buildings  in  Little  Rock  is  $2,418,925.  niture,  agricultural  implements,  engines,  stoves 
Among  these  are  the  Capijtol  (which  cost  fl  25,000),  and  hardware,  bolts,  railway  cars,  tobacco,  cigars, 
the  Government  building  ($285,000),  the  United  biscuits,  ales,  corsets,  boots  and  shoes,  scales,  pe- 
States  Arsenal  ($250,000),  the  county  court  house,  troleum  refining,  chemicals,  and  pottery  ware, 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  (80  inmates),  The  city  is  in  the  center  of  a  fine  agricultural  dis- 
the  State  Insane  Asylum  (369  inmates),  the  Deaf-  trict,  and  has  extensive  wholesale  interests.  It 
Mute  Institute  (125  inmates),  the  Penitentiary  is  a  railway  center,  more  trains  arriving  at  and 
(cost  $500,000),  a  city  hall,  a  Children's  Home  departing  from  it  in  a  day  than  arrive  at  or  de- 
Association,  and  an  old  ladies'  home,  the  two  part  from  any  other  city  in  the  Dominion.  Lon- 
iast  costing  $10,000  each.  The  churches  number  don  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  18  aldermen,  a 
27;  and  the  public-school  buildings,  14  in  num-  water  commission,  a  public-school  board,  and  a 
ber,  are  valued  at  $143,000.  The  Little  Rock  hospital  trust.  Twelve  newspapers  arc  printed 
University  and  a  female  college  each  have  100  here,  2  of  which  are  publisheu  daily.  On  bis 
students,  while  there  are  also  a  Masonic,  a  medi-  visit  to  the  district,  Feb.  13,  1793,  Gov.  Simcoe 
cal,  a  business,  and  a  colored  college,  a  convent  selected  the  site  for  the  city,  and  named  it 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  a  Lutheran  parochial  Georgina-on-the-Thames.  He  intended  it  to  be 
school.  The  Board  of  Trade  building  cost  $25,-  the  capital  of  Canada,  but  the  British  Govem- 
000,  and  there  is  a  theatre.  The  city  has  street  ment  railed  to  remove  the  seat  of  government, 
railways,  gas,  electric  light,  telephone  and  tele-  Not  till  1826  was  a  house  built  here.  Since  then 
graphic  facilities,  and  4  daily  papers  are  pub-  theplace  has  made  steady  progress, 
lished,  in  addition  to  14  weekly,  1  bi-weekly,  and  Mankato,  the  largest  city  of  southern-central 
several  monthly  periodicals.  One  weekly  is  in  Minnesota,  the  county  seat  of  Blue  Earth  County, 
German,  and  one  is  for  deaf  mutes.  at  the  great  bend  of  Minnesota  river  and  immedi- 

Logangport,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  ately  l^low  the  confluence  of  the  Blue  Eailh,  its 

Cass  County,  Indiana,  at  the  junction  of  Wa-  largest  tributary.    It  is  nearly  equidistant  from 

bash    and   Eel  rivers,  which  furnish  a  water  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  State, 

power  of  about  2,000  horse-power.    Four  rail-  and  86  miles  southwest  of  St.  Paul.    It  was  first 

roads,  with  their  branches  raaiating  in  ten  dif-  settled  in  1853,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village 

ferent  directions  to  such  terminal  points  as  Chi-  in  1864,  and  as  a  city  in  1868.    In  1880  the  popu- 

cago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Indianapolis,  lation  was  5,550,  in  1885  it  was  7,871,  in  1890  it 

St.  Louis,  Evansville  and  Louisville,  encircle  the  was  8,805.    The  city  is  on  the  Chicago,  St  Paul, 

cit^r  and  give  it  unsurpassed  railroad  facilities,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  the  Chicago, 

giving  employment  also  in  their  shops  and  on  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul,  the  Chicago  and  North- 

their  trains  to  about  1,500  residents.    In  1889  western,  and    the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis, 

about  $250,000  was  expended  on  buildings  within  The  site  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 

the  city  limits.    Water  works  with  16  miles  of  country,  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy 

mains,  electric-light  works  for  public  and  private  growth'  of  forest  trees,  mostly  hard  wood,  and 

lighting,  gas  works,  and  a  superb  natural-gas  the  profusion  of  native  trees  still  remaining  and 

plant  snpplving  factories  and  8,000  private  con-  the  many  bluffs,  valleys,  and  ravines  adjacent 

Burners,  with  a  street  railwav,  an  unexcelled  fire  afford  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  to 

department,  numerous  fine  bridges,  a  handsome  be  found  in  the  West.    The  country  tributary, 

new  court  house,  9  school  buildings  (erected  at  a  largely  the  southern  part  of  the  extensive  forest 

oost  of  $300,000),  and  numerous  church  edifices  region  known  as  *'  the  Big  Woods,"  is  one  of 

(costing  in  the  aggregate  about  the  same  amount)  singular  beauty  and  productiveness.    Partly  to 

are  the  principal  public  improvements.    Manu-  this,  but  more  to  its  central  location  and  its 

facturing  is  carried    on    extensively,  its  chief  rapidly  increasing  manufacturing    interests,  is 

products  being  plow  handles,  hubs  and  spokes,  due  the  recent  growth  of  the  citv.    These  inter- 

cooperage,  linse^  oil,  flour,  baby  cabs,  overalls,  ests  include  one  of  the  largest  plantii  in  the  Un- 

fumiture,  wind  pumps,  galvanized  iron  works,  ion  for  the  manufacture  of   hydraulic  cement, 

and  paper.    One  of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  fire-i)riek  works,  lin- 

insane  is  one  mile  west  of  the  city,  and  its  site  is  seed  oil  works,  the  largest  butter-tub  factory  in 

considered  remarkably  beautiful.     There  are  2  the  world,  fiber-ware  works,  two  fiouring  mills 

national  banks  and  1  safe-deposit  company,  3  ho-  (one  havinc:  a  capacity  of  1.200  barrels  a  day),  a 

tels,  a  fine  o{jera  house,  a  handsome  passenger  sta-  woolen  mill,  several  carriage  and  wagon  facto- 

tion,  and  a  great  many  superior  business  blocks  in  ries,  plow  factories,  a  canning  factory,  butter 

the  citv,  90  miles  of  improved  streets  and  50  miles  and  egg  packing  houses,  4  grain  elevators,  a 

of  walks.    The  population  in  1860  was,  in  round  large  brewery,  and  numerous  others.    From  the 

numbers,  3,000 ;  in  1870  it  was  8,000 ;  in  1880  it  limestone  quarries  in  the  suburbs  are  shipped 

was  11,000;  in  1890  it  was  14,000.  vast  quantities  of  superior  building  and  bridge 

London,  the  chief  city  in  Western  Ontario,  Can-  stone.    Lime  is  extensively  manufactured  at  the 

ada ;  population,  with  suburbs,  in  1890, 35,000.  It  same  quarries.    Brick  making  is  also  a  promi- 

isontheforksof  the  River  Thames,  about  midway  nent   interest.    There  are  8  national  banks,] 

between  Niagara  Falls  and  Detroit.    It  is  regu-  daily  and  7  weekly  newspapers,  and  an  opera 

larly  laid  out,  with  wide,  shaded  streets.    The  house  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500.    An  elc- 

principal  public  edifices  are  its  2  cathedrals,  pant  new  four-storv  hotel,  a  court  house  of  great 

churches,  university,  medical  and  ladies*  colleges,  beauty  (constnicted  of  stone  from  the  local  quar- 

custom  house.  2  orphan  asylums.  Government  ries),  a  hospital,  a  four-story  office  block,  a  sew- 

asvlum  for  the  insane,  convent,  and  military  erage  system,  and  a  system  of  water  works  are 

school.     In  the  last-named  a  detachment  of  among  the  improvements  completed    in  1889. 
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The  abundant  and  wholesome  water  supply  is  was  9,859 ;  in  1890  it  was  13,542,  an  increase  of 

from  two  strongly  flowing  artesian  wells,  about  8,083  (87'86  per  cent.).    . 

600  feet  deep,  and  flowing  1,500,000  gallons  a  Marlon,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Grant 
day.  The  natural  force  of  the  flow  would  raise  County,  Ind.^  41  iniles  from  Logansport,  at  the 
the  water  50  or  60  feet  if  confined  in  a  pipe,  intersection  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pitts- 
bat  for  effective  service  it  is  pumped  into  a  1,-  burg,  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan, 
000,000-gallon  reservoir  on  one  of  the  bluffs  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Kail- 
above  the  city,  and  forced  by  gravity  through  10  roads.  The  site  was  laid  out  in  18<{l  and  the 
miles  of  water  mains.  There  are  a  street  rail  way,  town  incorporated  in  1838.  In  February,  1887, 
electric  and  gas  lie^ht  systems,  and  a  telephone  natural  gas  was  discovered,  and  from  that  date 
exchange,  17  churcnes,  one  of  the  4  State  normal  to  August,  1890,  21  wells  were  drilled  within  the 
schools,  a  high  school  and  4  other  public  schools,  corporate  limits,  with  an  average  capacitv  of 
aCatholic  college,  and  German  Lutheran  schools.  5,000,000  feet  a  day;  27  factories  have  heen 
The  city  has  a  board  of  trade,  a  Citizens*  Pro-  located,  all  of  which  have  increased  and  many 
gressive  Union,  a  jobbers*  union,  and  several  lit-  have  doubled  their  plants,  and  give  employment 
era^  organizations.  to  1,500  persons.  -  Among  these  are  5  glass  fac- 
MaDSlleld,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Rich-  tories,  a  pulp  mill,  a  stove  foundry,  a  malleable- 
mond  County,  Ohio.  180  miles  from  Cincinnati,  iron  works,  a  rolling  mill,  and  pressed-brick 
amid  rolling  hills,  1,300  feet  above  sea-level.  It  works  with  yearly  capacity  of  20,(XX),000  brick, 
is  the  only  citv  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  Twelve  hundred  new  residences  have  been  built, 
and  Chicago  where  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  with  10  miles  of  street  and  sidewalks,  and  4 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  come  together,  and  miles  of  street  railway.  A  new  normal  school 
passengers  and  freight  are  thus  enabled  to  go  to  has  an  enrollment  of  200.  Six  new  churches  have 
all  the  great  commercial  centers  without  change  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  The  popula- 
of  cars.  There  are  from  40  to  50  passenger,  and  tion  in  1880  was  3,182 ;  in  1890  it  was  8,734,  an 
nearly  200  freight  trains  daily.  Mansfield  has  increase  of  174'48  per  cent.  There  are  2  daily 
18  churches  and  10  school  buildings,  with  a  fine  and  weekly  newspapers.  In  addition  to  the 
hieh-school  building  in  process  of  construction ;  court  house,  Marion  has  a  soldiers*  home,  with 
3  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  4  banks,  and  7  present  capacity  of  600  veterans,  and  prospective 
hotels.  The  electric  motor  is  in  use  for  street  capacity  of  2,500  within  two  years.  The  resi- 
cars,  and  streets  and  houses  are  lighted  with  dence  of  Dr.  William  Lomaz  forms  part  of  a 
electricity  and  gas.  Water  is  supplied  from  bequest  to  the  Indiana  Medical  College. 
flowing  artesian  wells,  and  distributed  by  water  Marquette,  a  city,  and  the  county  seat  of 
works  of  the  Holly  system.  The  average  annual  Marquette  County,  Mich.,  on  the  northern  pen- 
death  rate  in  five  years  has  been  8  in  1,000.  The  insular.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  shipping 
city  was  established  in  1809.    The  important  points  on  Lake  Superior.     The  general  offices 

Kablic  buildings  are  the  Soldiers*  and  Sailors*  and  machine  shops  of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
[emorial  Library  building,  which  provides  a  and  Atlantic  Railroad  are  here,  and  most  of  the 
free  library  and  Grand  Army  Hall  (an  opera  business  of  that  railroad  consists  in  carrying  ore 
hall  seating  1,500,  and  a  smaller  hall  for  the  to  Marquette  for  transshipment.  The  handling 
Mansfield  Lyceum  lectures  and  debates),  while  of  the  iron  ores  mined  in  the  county  constitutes 
the  third  story  is  set  aside  as  a  museum ;  a  Chil-  the  leading  business.  The  amount  sent  for- 
dren*s  Home,  supported  by  the  county ;  and  the  ward  in  1890  was  1,400,000  tons.  Besides  the 
Intermediate  Penitentiary,  under  construction  ore  business,  the  industries  of  Marquette  include 
by  the  State,  intended  as  a  reformatory  for  men  2  stone  quarries,  2  lumber  mills,  8  wood-manu- 
under  thirty  years  of  age  convicted  of  felony  for  facturing  mills,  2  machine  shops,  1  brewery,  2 
the  first  time.  The  estimated  cost  is  upward  of  smelt  furnaces,  1  powder  mill,  and  1  carriage 
$1,000,000.  There  are  two  public  parks,  the  factory.  The  branch  State  Prison  and  House 
Centrai.  of  4  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  of  Correction  for  the  State  is  in  the  southern 
the  Sberman-Heineman,  spanning  the  whole  part  of  the  city.  Marquette  is  ^  noted  for  its 
west«m  boundary  for  about  2  miles,  containing  beautiful  site,  fine  buildings,  wide  and  well- 
lakes  for  boating,  a  free  bathing  pool,  and  25  paved  streets,  and  healthful  climate.  Large 
acres  of  primeval  forest.  The  manufactures,  numbers  come  from  the  South  every  summer  for 
which  are  numerous  and  constantly  increasing,  recreation.  The  finest  fishing  in  the  State  can 
include  a  factory  of  thrashers,  horse-powers,  en-  be  had  in  the  streams  adjacent  to  the  city.  One 
gines,  saw  mills,  and  clover  hullers  covering  30  of  the  largest  natural  parks  in  the  West,  rresque 
acres,  engine  and  boiler  works  with  a  yearly  out-  Isle,  has  recently  been  given  to  the  city  by  Con- 
put  of  $500,000,  a  stove  company  manufacturing  gress.  The  city  has  an  electric-lightmg  plant 
18,000  stoves  a  year,  a  foundry,  fiouring  mills,  2  driven  by  water  power  furnished  by  Deod  river, 
hrsas  works,  a  factory  of  pumps  and  plumbers'  3^  miles  from  the  business  center.  The  popula- 
and  gas-fitters'  supplies  (snipping  to  Europe  and  tion  of  Marquette  in  1890  was  9,129. 
South  America),  2  buggy  companies,  a  factory  of  Mollne,  a  city  of  Rock  Island  County,  III., 
carriage-bow  sockets,  a  cracker  factory,  8  sus-  on  the  south  bank  of  Mississippi  river,  which 
pender  companies.  1  elastic-web  company,  manu-  here  flows  westward,  and  ^  opposite  Rock  Isl- 
factories  of  building  and  street-paving  brick,  a  and,  the  site  of  the  Government  armory  and 
paper  company,  a  steel-harrow  factory,  soap  and  arsenal.  The  city  is  2^  miles  long,  li  mile  in 
candle  works,  and  2  large  lumber  and  door  fac-  width,  the  western  boundary  being  the  city 
tones.  The  cigar  manufactories  employ  from  of  Rock  Island.  It  is  2. miles  above  the  city 
300  to  40U  persons,  and  have  an  aggregate  daily  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  three  cities  (Moline, 
oatDut  of  120,000.  There  are  3  daily  and  4  Rock  Island,  and  Davenport)  being  intimately 
weekly  newspapers.     The  population  in   1880  connected  by  street  and  steam  cars,  ferry,  and 
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The  population  in  1870  was  4,166 ;  in  1880  it  an  electric  railwav  is  under  construction,  are  a 

was  7,8(5o;  ill  1885  it  was  10,408;  in  1890  it  was  university  and  2  female  colleges.    The  city  has 

11,987,  over  60  per  cent,  being  native  bom,  26  an  altitude  of  800  feet.    The  population  in  1880 

ger  cent.  Swedish,  and  7^  per  cent  German,  was  9,600;  in  1890  it  was  14,869,  an  increase  of 
tewartville,  a  suburb  of  Moiine,  has  a  popular  4,769  (49*68  per  cent), 
tion  of  about  1,000.  This  city  has  the  only  wa-  New  Glasgow,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
ter  power  on  the  Mississippi  below  St.  Anthony's  Pictou  County,  Nova  Scotia,  106  miles  by  rail 
Palls.  This  water  power,  equal  to  4,000  horse  northeast  of  Halifax,  and  distant  from  Pictou 
power,  has  been  utilized  in  its  present  form  in  16  miles  by  rail  and  6i  miles  by  water.  It  is 
connection  with  the  Government  works  on  the  near  the  junction  of  the  Eastern  Extension,  the 
island,  these  immense  workshops,  as  well  as  sev-  Pictou  Branch,  and  the  Oxford  and  New  Glas- 
eral  of  the  largest  factories  in  Moiine,  being  run  gow  Short  Line  Railways.  It  is  at  the  head  of 
by  water  power.  There  are  extensive  coal  mines  navigation  on  the  East  river,  over  which  an  iron- 
near  the  city  and  excellent  coal  is  abundant  and  clad  steamboat  makes  several  trips  daily  to  Pic- 
cheap.  In  1889  80  factories,  employing  4,386  tou.  The  population  in  1881  was  2,995  for  the 
men,  and  having  a  capital  of  $6,100,000,  made  town  and  943  for  the  suburbs;  in  1890  it  is  esti- 
a  product  of  $7,700,000,  using  8,655,000  feet  mated  at  8,000,  including  the  suburbs,  of  which 
of  lumber,  78,600  tons  of  raw  materials,  while  Trenton,  where  the  steel  works  and  the  glass 
$2,131,920  were  paid  for  labor.  There  are  fac-  works  are  located,  has  sprung  into  existence 
tories  for  making  plows  and  agricultural  imple-  since  1881  and  is  still  outside  the  municipality, 
ments,  wagons,  carriages,  bugles,  paper,  milling  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  incorporated  town  is 
machinery,  lumber,  malleable  iron,  pumps,  scales,  $800,000,  while  the  church  property  is  valued  at 
pipe  organs,  reed  organs,  and  hardware.  The  $78,000  and  the  school  property  at '$9,000.  The 
city  was  incorporated  in  1872,  has  a  fine  ^stem  town  has  a  new  system  of  water  works  costing 
of  water  works,  a  free  public  library,  a  Young  $71,000.  It  is  lighted  with  electricity  and  has 
Men's  Christian  Association  building,  and  is  telephone  communication  with  the  principal 
lighted  with  gas  and  electricity ;  it  has  three  towns  of  the  province.  There  are  4  schools,  8 
electric  street-car  lines  and  fire  and  police  de-  churches,  8  weekly  newspapers,  4  banks,  and  8 

rrtraents.  There  are  4  banks  and  10  churches,  large  hotels.  Situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
public -school  buildings,  38  schools,  and  45  of  the  coal  fields,  New  Glasgow  offers  excellent 
teachers,  including  the  nigh  school.  A  course  inducements  to  manufacturers.  The  Steel  Works, 
in  manual  training  has  been  in  successful  opera-  the  heaviest  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  provinces, 
tion  for  several  years.  Specimens  of  the  hand-  were  established  in  1883,  and  in  1889  this  and 
icraft  work  of  the  pupils  were  sent  to  the  Paris  the  Forge  Company  were  united  as  the  Nova 
exhibition  in  1889  and  were  awarded  a  gold  Scotia  Steel  and  Forge  Company,  with  a  capital 
medal.  There  are  2  daily  and  2  weekly  news-  stock  of  $400,000.  The  works  occupy  10  acres 
papers.  The  location  of  the  city  is  healthful,  and  employ  more  than  300  men.  The  output 
the  scenery  beautiful,  and  a  drive  on  the  island,  for  1888  was  valued  at  $400,000;  that  for  1889 
a  view  from  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  river,  the  at  $600,000.  The  Nova  Scotia  Glass  Company 
island,  and  the  three  cities,  and  a  visit  to  its  began  business  in  1881  with  a  capital  stock  of 
manufactories  are  among  the  attractions.  $60,000:  it  employs  110  men.  The  yearly  out- 
Newark,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Lick-  put  amounts  to  $80,000.  The  Acadia  Foundry, 
ing  County,  Ohio,  33  miles  from  Columbus,  on  established  in  1867,  employs  60  men  and  pro- 
Licking  river,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Baiti-  duces  engines,  boilers,  and  gold-mining  macn in- 
more  and  Ohio  and  Pan  Handle  trunk  lines  of  ery.  McGregor's  tannery  employs  25  men,  and 
railway.  Railroads  radiate  from  the  city  in  six  the  annual  output  is  about  $60,000.  There  are 
directions,  and  175  trains  arrive  and  depart  also  manufactories  of  harrows,  hardware,  soap, 
tlaily.  Newark  is  also  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  sashes,  blinds,  and  doors,  etc.  A  local  company 
canal.  It  is  a  center  of  trade  in  coal,  ^rain,  and  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000  has  been  formed  to 
live  stock.  Coal  for  steam  and  heating  is  brought  develop  tne  iron  deposits,  and  a  company  coro- 
from  the  Shawnee  valley,  and  natural  gas  is  posed  of  Americans,  known  as  the  Nova  Scotia 
supplied  from  wells  within  or  near  the  corporate  Midland  Railway  and  Iron  Company,  with  a  capi- 
limits.  The  manufactures  include  the  shops  of  tal  of  $10,000,000,  is  building  a  road  from  New 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  employing  Glasgow  to  Sunny  Brae,  18  miles,  the  seat  of 
from  600  to  1.000  men,  large  glass  works  2  stove  iron-mining  operations.  New  (Glasgow  was  first 
foundries,  3  portable-engine  works,  iron-bridge  settled  in  1784.  It»  religious  complexion  is 
works,  1  paper  mill,  1  wire-cloth  factory,  3  car-  chiefly  Presbyterian,  but  the  other  denomina- 
riage  factories,  1  iron  works,  1  steam  cracker  tions  are  well  represented, 
and  1  soap  factory.  4  flouring  mills,  3  planing  Newton,  a  city  of  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  on 
mills,  and  3  electric  plants.  There  are  several  the  south  side  of  Charles  river,  7  miles  from  Bos- 
miles  of  street  railroaa.  Water  is  supplied  from  ton.  It  was  incorporatep  as  a  city  in  1873.  "The 
a  reservoir  2|  miles  distant,  280  feet  above  the  population,  numbering  about  25,0>00,  is  composed 
business  portion  of  the  city,  and  under  pressure  largely  of  merchants  and  others  who  do  business 
of  120  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  There  is  a  in  Boston.  Its  manufacturing  interests  are  coro- 
well-organized  fire  department.  The  drainage  is  paratively  small,  consisting  mostly  in  paper,  mill 
excellent.  There  are  4  banks,  and  2  daily,  3  machinery  cordage,  and  worsted  goods.  The  city 
weekly,  and  1  semi- weekly  newsptipcrs  are  pub-  is  almost  encircled  by  railroads-— the  Boston  and 
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Albany  main  line  on  the  north  side,  the  Woon-  Oneonta,  a  village  of  Otsego  County,  N.  T., 
socket  branch  on  the  south,  and  the  Circuit  line  22  miles  from  the  head  of  Susquehanna  river  at 
connecting  these,  on  all  of  which  are  eleven  sta-  Otsego  Lake,  82  miles  southwest  of  Albany,  and 
tions.  Nearly  all  these  depots  are  new,  tasteful  60  miles  northeast  of  Binghamton.  It  was  for 
structures  of  brick  and  stone.  Street  railroads  a  long  time  known  as  McDonald's  Bridge,  but 
connect  Newton  with  Boston,  Watertown,  and  became  Oneonta  by  law  and  by  name  in  1830. 
Waltham,  and  in  1890  horses  were  superseded  by  In  1867  a  village  census  showed  a  population  of 
the  electric  cars.  Newton  was  for  manv  years  700;  in  1881  it  was  3,002;  in  1890  it  was  6,305. 
the  home  of  Horace  Mann,  the  great  educator.  The  assessed  valuation  is  $1,832,875.  Oneonta's 
and  its  schools  are  amon^  the  finest  in  the  State,  substantial  growth  began  with  the  coming  of 
Military  instruction  is  given  to  the  boys  at  the  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  in  1860. 
high  schools.  It  has  one  other  military  organ-  A  few  years  later  the  road  was  leased  to  the 
ization,  the  Clafflin  Guards.  At  Newton  Center  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  for  nine- 
is  the  Baptist  Theological  Institution,  one  of  the  tv-nine  years,  and  the  workshops  were  ouilt  here ; 
finest  schools  of  the  class  in  the  United  States,  the  shops,  round-houses,  other  buildin|^,  and 
Many  of  the  church  structures  are  new,  built  of  tracks  cover  150  acres,  and  the  shops  ^ive  em- 
stone,  after  designs  by  famous  architects.  New-  ployment  to  900  men.  Water  is  furnished  by 
ton  has  a  fine  free  library,  a  gift  to  the  city  by  a  the  Water  Works  Company,  organized  in  1881 
few  generom^hearted  men,  and  John  S.  barlow  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  It  is  spring  water 
has  given  it  Farlow  Park  and  a  mortuary  chapel,  stored  in  2  large  reservoirs  4  and  5  miles  from 
with  a  conservatory  attached,  for  the  beautiful  the  village,  brought  in  iron  conduits,  and  is 
cemetery.  The  Lassell  Female  Seminary  and  adequate  for  a  population  of  30,000.  The  vil- 
Allen  Sichool  are  well  known.  Newton  is  sup-  la^  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  has  a  street 
plied  with  excellent  water,  and  soon  will  have  a  railway  €^  miles  long,  l^he  main  business 
comprehensive  system  of  sewerage.  Geologically,  streets  are  paved,  and  a  system  of  sewerage  is 
Newton  rests  on  the  older  Cambrian  or  upper  begun.  The  town  has  11  churches,  2  national 
Huronian  rocks,  and  presents  everywhere  fine  il-  banks,  8  weekly  and  2  daily  papers.  A  union 
lustrations  of  glacial  moraines  and  evidences  of  school  has  a  superint-endent  and  i2  teachers,  with 
the  drift  epoch.  It  has  a  fiourishing  Natural  3  buildings.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a 
History  Society,  as  well,  as  many  other  societies  public  library  of  about  3,000  volumes.  The 
and  clubs.  Newton  is  divided  into  villages,  dis-  Oneonta  State  Normal  School  was  built  at  a 
tinguished  by  prefix  or  suffix,  scattered  along  cost  of  $114,000,  and  was  opened  Sept.  1,  1889, 
the  railroad.  It  was  the  home  of  Waban,  chief  with  a  faculty  of  14  members.  It  is  on  an 
of  the  Nonantum  Indians,  and  on  the  spot  where  eminence  overlooking  the  village,  and  in  the 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  monument  to  his  second  year  had  an  attendance  of  400  students. 
meniory,  Eliot  first  preached  to  the  Indians.  The  principal  manufacturing  companies  are :  A 
Glean,  a  village  on  Alleghany  river,  Cattarau-  table  company,  a  knitting  mill,  a  sash  and  blind 
gtt«  c3ounty,  N.  Y.  The  population  in  1880  was  factory,  a  printing-press  company,  a  shirt  manu- 
6.575  ;  in  1890  it  was  1 1,584.  It  is  the  center  of  factoiy,  5  cigar  factories,  and  several  minor  in- 
the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Rail-  dustries,  employing  about  1,000  persons.  The 
road  system,  reaching  by  the  main  line  Buffalo,  fire  department  is  well  equipped.    The  village 


on  the  north,  70  miles ;  Emporium,  on  the  south,  has  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  6( 
51  miles :  Rochester,  by  the  Genesee  valley  members  and  various  other  orders  and  societies. 
branch,  106  miles ;  Pittsburg,  through  the  lower  Ottumwa,  a  city,  and  the  county  seat  of 
oil  ftelds,  by  the  river  division  and  connections,  Wapello  County,  Iowa,  on  Des  Moines  river,  75 
250  miles;  and  Warren,  Pa.,  through  the  north-  miles  from  Burlington,  in  the  southeastern  part 
em  oil  fields.  The  other  railroaids  are  the  New  of  the  State.  The  population  in  1870  was  5,214; 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  and  the  Lacka-  in  1880  it  was  9.004;  in  1890  it  was  13,996,  an 
wanna  and  Southwestern,  the  last  a  narrow  increase  of  4.992  (55*44  per  cent.).  Ottumwa  in 
gauj^,  pa<«sing  through  the  Allegany  County,  1890  had  5  railroads,  with  a  sixth  in  process 
N.  v.,  oil  fields.  A  street  railroad  connects  with  of  construction.  A  fine  railroad  bridge  crosses 
all  railroads.  There  are  two  national  banks.  The  the  river,  and  all  roads  center  upon  the  river 
manufactures  include  4  machine  shops.  3  found-  front,  back  of  which  the  city  rises  in  terraces  to 
ries,  7  tanneries,  4  planing  and  3  fiouring  mills,  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  Amole  water  power  is 
2  refineries  and  barrel  works  of  the  Standard  Oil  afforded  by  the  river,  and  tne  city  has  been 
Company,  railroad  shops,  chemical,  glass,  and  called  ''  the  Lowell  of  Iowa."  In  1885  Wapello 
brick  works,  wagon,  road-cart,  stump-machine.  County  contained  41  manufacturing  establish- 
hamess.  carriage,  hub,  heading,  handle,  tooth-  ments,  with  capital  invested  of  $847,500,  and  a 
pick,  box,  basket,  and  glue  factories.  The  United  product  of  $2,963,380.  Of  this  amount.  $2,000,- 
pipe  lines  have  in  the  vicinity  more  than  300  000  resulted  from  the  pork-packing  industry, 
iron  tanks,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  10,000,000  Other  manufactures  were  of  woolen  goods,  him- 
harrels,  and  through  2  6-inch  pipe  lines  oil  is  ber,  agricultural  implements,  brick  and  tiles, 
pumped  to  New  York  City.  Fine  blue-stone  flag-  carriages  and  wagons,  machinery,  saddlery  and 
ging  and  building  stone  are  furnished  from  qnar-  harness,  furniture,  cigars,  foundry,  brewery,  and 
ries  in  the  town.  There  is  a  public  library  of  creamery  products,  and  miscellaneous  minor 
over  3.000  volumes,  the  buihling  being  the  gift  factories.  The  yearly  trade  of  the  city  is  $6,000,- 
of  George  V.  Forman ;  11  school,  and  9  church  000.  In  1887  20  coal  mines  were  in  operation  in 
edifices,  a  public  building,  and  a  State  armory,  the  county,  all  working  in  the  lower  coal  ineas- 
The  village  has  natural  gas  for  fuel  and  lights,  ures,  the  deepest  shafts  not  exceeding  100  feet, 
electric  lights,  and  a  gravity  system  which  fur-  and  the  coal  lying  in  many  places  near  the  Bur- 
nishes pure  water.  face,  permitting  shafts  to  be  opened  by  slopes. 
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The  output  o(  the  county  in  cokI  (or  1887  was  total  value  of  school  prop«rtj  being  |I37,000: 

272,072  tons.     In  1889  lU  counties  of  luwo,  in-  40  teachers  arc  employed,  and  there  U  s  high 

elusive  of  Wapello,  mined  8,SO0.0OO  tons  of  coal,  sehuol.     There  is  uiso  a  normal  school,  estab- 

at  on  expense  for  labor  or  $2,000,000,  paid  to  lished  in  lUTi.     In  1885  47  out  ot  51  reliKious 

more  than  8,000  men.     These  counties  in  1K9U  orgunizations  owned  their  buOdings.     Two  daily 

entered  into  a  lea^^ue  for  Lho  erection  of  a  tual  and  5  weekly  newspapers  are  published,  one  of 

palace,  built  by  the  citizen?  of  (Ittumwa  in  thHt  the  ]a.st   being  In  the  German   lanfjuage.     The 

city,  the  massive  walla  of  which  were  composed  pavements  are  of  brick,  and  there  is  an  electric 

of  hewed  blocks  of  coal  laid  in  red  murtaf  and  and  steam  street  railway.     The  city  has  a  Que 

veneered  with  a  solid  sheeting  ot  plank.    The  depot  and  a  new  Government  building. 


palace  covered   nearly  a  block,  and   was    two 

stories  in  height,  the  highest  central  tower  lieing 
200  feet  in  the  clear.  The  cost  of  the  structure 
was  nearly  $30,000.  A  stage  in  one  of  the  tow- 
ers. 30  by  38  feet,  contained  a  waterfall  of  40 
feet,  liebted  by  700  party-colorpd  eleclrie  lights, 
and  using1,OOO.OOOgatlonsor  water  daily.  The 
auditorium  of  the  main  hall,  with  balconies  ns- 
eendin(r  direct  from  the  stage,  afforded  seating 
capacity  of  from  4.000  to  ."S.OOO.  Exhibits  were 
also  made  of  machinery,  mineral  and  agricult- 
ural products,  etc.  Unique  features  of  the  pal- 
ace were  (he  sunken  (rarden  (the  building  hav- 
ini;:  been  cret:t«d  on  800  piles  above  the  Sunken 
Park  of  the  city)  and  a  miniature  coal  mine, 
with  shaft  leading  from  the  main  tower,  over 
150  feet  in  depth.  The  palace  was  opened  Sept. 
16,  and  closed  Oct  11.1890.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  citv  in  1887  was  $2,959,892,  the  cash 
value  being  $5,919,784.  There  are  5  public- 
school  buildings  with  enrollment  of  2,437,  the 


southwestern  part  of  the  Slate,  in  the  bowl- 
shaped  valley  of  Uncompahgre  river,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  7,200  feet.  It  wa*  settled  in  187.1,  and 
named  in  honor  of  a  chief  of  the  L'te  Indians. 
The  flrst  newspaper  was  published  in  1878.  In 
the  summer  of  1887  a  branch  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  was  built  to  ihe  city.  In 
1876  the  mineral  output  ot  Ouray  was  $800:  in 
1887  it  viof.  $1,497,892:  in  1888  it  was  $1,601).- 
208. TS:  and  in  1889  it  was  estimated  at  $1,650,- 
000.  of  which  $1,320,000  was  silver.  Ouray  paid 
for  the  grading  of  the  railroad  into  the  city,  and 
has  expended  m  th^  construction  ot  wagon  roads 
a  sura  aggregating  $170,000,  Two  miles  of  one 
rood,  cut  through  the  solid  rock  ot  a  precipitous 
mountain  side  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the 
river,  cost  $52.0tl0.  There  are  water  works, 
electric  lights,  tt-lephones.  sampling  mills.  2 
daily  papers.  4  churches,  and  Mcelfint  school 
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iacilities.     No  tax  for  city  purposes  has  been  fire  department  well  cK^aipped  with  steamers. 

leried  since  1883,  the  heavy  license  fees  exacted  The  water  power  in  Pittsneld  and  its  yicinity 

of  saloon  keepers  paying  all  expenses.    There  is  makes  the  city  a  large  manufacturing  center.    It 

a  court  house  and  a  miners*  hospital.    Ouray  is  has  41  manufactories,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,- 

also  a  resort  for  invalids.    The  hot  springs  from  000  and  an  annual  product  of  $5,250,000 ;  em- 

which  the  river  is  named — unca  (hot)  pah  (wa-  ploying  3,000  persons,  and  turning  out  a  great 

ter)  (rre  (springs)  have  a  temperature  in  various  variety  of  articles.    There  are  15  mills  for  the 

places  of  140".     In  winter  the  heat  of  the  water  manufacture   of  woolen   and   cotton    goods,   1 

and  its  abundant  flow  prevent  the  river  from  paper  mill,  3  shoe  factories,  and  2  works  for 

freezing,  the  rising  steam  giving  it  the  appear-  the  manufacture  of  machinery.     There  are  10 

ance  of  boiling.    The  scenery  is  grand,  and  fine  churches,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $360,000.    In 

game  abounds.     The  population  in  1880  was  the  53  schools,  including  the  high  school,  there 

864 ;  in  1885,  1,103.  was  an  enrollment  of  3,305  in  18£K).  and  an  aver- 

Pittsfield,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Berk-  age  attendance  of  2,366.    The  expenditure  was 

shire  County,  Mass.,  150  miles  from  Boston,  50  $45,000,    There  are  also  excellent  private  schools, 

miks  from  Albany,  and  156  miles  from    New  The  Atheuieum,  valued  at  $175,000,  has  an  art 

York  city.     A  beautiful  valley  stretches  north  gallery,  a  museum,  and  a  free  library  of  17,000 

and  south  through  the  county,  bounded  by  the  volumes.    There  is  a  large  opera  house,  and  sev- 

lloosac  mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  Taconics  eral   smaller  public  halls.     One   daily  and  4 

on  the  west,  and  through  this  flow  the  Housa-  weekly  papers  are  published,  besides  several  local 

tonic  and  Hoosac  rivers,  the  former  southward  monthly  periodicals.    The  residences  are  for  the 

and  the  latter  northward,  from  a  common  wa-  most  part  of  wood,  but  they  are  well  built  and 

tershed.     On  these  rivers  and  their  tributary  attractive.    The  business  blocks  are  of  brick  and 

streams  are  the  largest  towns,  deriving  their  stone.    The  court  house  is  of  white  marble  from 

prosperity  chiefly  from  manufactures,  while  the  Sheffield.    The  Hospital  of  the  House  of  Mercy, 

nill  towns  on  either  hand  are  agricultural.    The  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  the  Old 

valley  towns  are  from  500  to  1,^)0  feet  above  sea  Women's   Home  occupy  substantial   buildings, 

level,  and  the  hill  towns,  from  1,200  to  1,800  The  city  has  3  national  banks,  with  a  total  capi- 

feet.    The  altitude  of  Pittsfield  is  1,100  feet.     It  tal  and  surplus  of  $1,500,000  and  deposits  of 

is  in  the  valley  that  pierces  the  center  of  the  $1,000,000.    It  also  has  a  co-operative  bank,  and 

Berkshire  hills  from  north  to  south,  the  valley  a  savings  bank  with  deposits  of  $2,400,000.    The 

being  both  widest  and  highest  at  the  plateau  oldest  agricultural  society  in  the  country  is  the 

upon  which  the  city  is  built.    The  valley  nar-  Berkshire,  incorporated  in  1810,  which  has  ample 

rows  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  so  that  grounds  for  exhibitions. 

the  city  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  hills  about        Plalnfleld,  a  city  of  Union  County,  N.  J.    It 

600  feet  higher  than  the  plateau.    The  city  is  a  is  25  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York  and  is 

mercantile  center  for  2,500  square  miles  of  coun-  largely  comnosed  of  homes  of  business  men  of 

try  filled  with  manufacturing  villages  and  farms,  that  city.    On  the  east  are  Netherwood  Heights, 

the  whole  not  very  densely  populated  in  com-  and  on  the  west  successive  ranges  of  the  Blue 

partson  with  other  parts  of  Massachusetts.    Pitts-  mountains,   while   beyond   stretches   a   rolling 

field  is  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  country.    Plainfield  is  on  the  New  Jersey  Central 

is  also  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Pittsfield  Railroad,  and  there  are  30  trains  a  day  to  and 

and  North   Adams  Railroad  and  the  northern  from  New  York,  in  addition  to  two  expresses 

terminus  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad.    The  site  and  private  club  cars.    There  are  5  or  6  mails 

of  the  early  settlement  was  granted  to  Boston  in  a  day,  and  all  trains  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

1735,  and  it  was  known  as  the  Boston  plantation  route  for  Washington,  the  West,  and  the  South 

until  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1761,  stop  at  the  main  depot.    Near  connection  is  also 

when  it  received  its  present  name  in  honor  of  the  had  with  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  and 

Earl  of  Chatham.    Pittsfield  became  a  city  on-  Philadelphia    and    Heading   Railroad  systems. 

Jan.  1,  1891.    The  population  in  1880  was  13,-  The  population  in  1880  was  8,125;  in  1890  it 

364;  in  1890  it  watf  17,263.    The  area  of  the  city  was  11,250,  an  increase  of  3,125  (38*46  per  cent). 

is  6  square  miles.    It  lies  between  two  branches  The  taxable  property  of  the  city  in  1888  was  $5,- 

of  the  Housatonic  river.    The  streets  are  broad,  200,000,  the  real  value  being  $9,250,000.    There 

are  lined  with  elms  and  maples  on  either  side,  is  no  city  debt.    The  streets  are  wide  and  mac- 

aie   macadamized,  and  are  lighted  with  elec-  adamized,  with  miles  of  shade  trees.    There  are 

tricity.     Electricity  also  furnishes  the  motive  numerous  beautiful  residences  and  man^  private 

power  for  a  street  railroad  2|  miles  long.    There  parks  and  gardens.    High  license  prevails.    Wa- 

is  a  small  park  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  a  ter  works  are  in  process  of  construction,  with 

larger  one  in  the  suburbs,  while  two  beautiful  25  miles  of  pipe  to  \>e  laid,  and  250  hydrants 

flakes  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.    The  as-  locate.    The  supply  is  from  an  underground 

seesed  valuation  of  the  city  is  $10,500,000,  of  spring,  flowing  from  northwest   to  southeast. 

which  $7,232,000  is  in  real  estate.    The  actual  Incandescent  electric  lights  are  in  use,  extend- 

valuation  is  $18,000,000.    The  debt  is  $422,800.  ing  to  the  suburbs  of  Netherwood  and  Evona. 

The  county  property  in  the  city,  consisting  of  Two  daily  newspapers  are  published.    In  addi- 

tbe  court  liouse,  the  house  of  correction,  and  the  to  4  public-school  buildings  valued  at  $181,025, 

jail,  is  valued  at  $300,000.    The  property  of  the  in  which  35  teachers  are  employed,  there  are 

city  in  parks  and  public  commons,  school-houses,  private  institutions,  kindergartens,  etc.    There 

water  works,  sewers,  city  hall,  engine  houses,  po-  is  also  a  public  library  and  art  gallery  (the  gift 

lice  station,  alms  bouse,  and  cemetery  aggregates  of  the  mayor),  and  13  churches.    A  new  church 

nearly  $900,000.     The  water  supply  comes  a  is  being  erected  by  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  to 

short  di^nce  from  Ashley  Lake,  and  there  is  a  cost  $&,000.    Muhlenberg  Hospital  is  support- 
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ed  by  public  contributions.  There  are  2  music  ized  in  1875,  and  for  some  years  attracted  many 
halls,  1  with  seatincr  capacity  of  1,500,  and  a  visitors,  special  attention  having  been  drawn  to 
large  skating  rink.  The  Young  Men*s  Christian  their  metnods  bv  Mr..  C.  F.  Adams's  well-known 
Association  building  is  in  course  of  construction,  pamphlet  on  "Ihe  New  Departure  in  the  Com- 
Netherwood  Heights  has  a  large  summer  and  mon  Schools  of  (juincv.'*  Within  a  few  years, 
winter  hotel,  and  is  a  popular  resort.  There  is  a  land  has  been  presented  to  the  town  for  two  pub- 
macadamized  drive  to  First  mountain,  on  the  lie  parks.  One  of  these,  called  Merry  Mount 
summit  of  which  is  Washington's  Rock.  Two  Park,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  historic 
factories  in  Plainfteld  manufacture  printing  Merry  Mount  which  gives  the  name  to  Motley *s 
presses,  and  1  machine  tools.     Oil-cloths,  car-  historical  romance.    The  old  Adams  hous<^s  still 

Sets,  and  wall-paper  rolls  are  also  made,  and  stand,  and  of  the  colonial  houses  two  others 

our  and  grain  foods.  worthy  of  note   remain.     The  Vassall    house 

Qiilncy.acityof  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  8  miles  belonged  to  a  Tory  family,  was  sequestrated 

south  byeastojf  Boston,  on  Quincy  Bay,  a  part  of  after  the  Revolution,  and  was  bought  by  John 

Massachusetts  Bay ;  population  in  1890,  16,666.  Adams.     In  this  house  he  died.     The  Quincy 

The  location  is  picturesque,  the  ground  rising  house  was  built  in  1685.    Most  of  the  other  old 

on  the  west  into  hills  that  command  a  beautiful  mansions  have  been  destroyed, 
sea  view.    These  are  adjacent  to  the  Blue  Hills        Rawlins,  the  county  seat  of  Carbon  County, 

of  Milton,  from  the  Indian  name  for  which  the  Wyoming,  198  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  on  the 

word  Massachusetts  was  deriv^.    Quincy  is  a  Union  Pacific  Railroad.    The  population  is  over 

thrivingplacewhich(afterhavinf^  been  for  nearly  2,000.    It  is  the  end  of  a  division  of  the  rail- 

250  years,  first  as  part  of  old  Bramtree,  and  later  road,  and  has  round  houses  and  machine  shops, 

underitspresentname,  a  good  example  of  govern-  It  ranks  third  as  a  distributing  point  in  the 

ment  by  town  meeting)  oecame,  in  1889,  a  city  State,  having  an  immense  freight  depot  with 

under  a  charter  specially  designed  to  avoid  many  Government  and  private  warehouses.     Wagon 

of  the  common  evils  of  city  government.    Up  to  trains  arrive  and  depart  constantly  during  most 

1825  the  chief  industries  of  the  town  were  farm-  of  the  year.     Daily  and  tri-weekly  mail  stage 

ing  and  ship  building.    In  that  year  a  quarry  lines  leave  the  city  for   all   accessible  points 

was  opened  m  the  syenite  granite  of  its  hills  to  within  nearly  200  miles.     In  1888,  17,884J251 

build  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  the  first  rail-  pounds  of  freight  were  received  at  Rawlins,  and 

way  in  America  was  built  here  in  1826,  to  trans-  14,794,965  pounds  forwarded,  2,091,290  pounds 

port  this  stone  to  the  water-side.     For  many  going  to  Lander,  Fort  Washakie,  and  Shoshone 

years  the  Quincy  granite  was  used  largely  for  Agency.    Carbon  County  contains  12,000  square 

architectual  purposes. .  Some  of  the  surface  bowl-  miles,  and  the  assessed  valuation  in  1888  was 

der  granite  had  previously  been  employed  in  $8,782,554.    The  number  of  cattle  in  the  county 

building,  about  1750,  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  was  90,882,  valued  at  $965,788,  and  the  wool  clip 

and  a  little  later  the  old  Hancock  house,  on  was  estimated  at  1,500,000  pounds.    Horses  are 

Beacon  Street.    In   1828  the  Stone  Church  of  raised  for  shipment.     In  1888  847,754  tons  of 

Quincy  was  built  from  its  granite,  and  subse-  coal  were  mined  in  the  county  by  the  railroad  at 

quently  manv  of  the  large  buildings  of  Boston,  the  cost  of  $1.18  a  ton.    Hematite  iron  ore  ex- 

notably  the  Boston  Custom  House,  which  has  ists  in  large  quantities,  and  8  miles  north  of 

thirty  monolithic  columns  of  this  stone,  weighing  Rawlins  is  the  mine  furnishing  raw  material 

42  tons  each.    In  recent  years,  owing  partly  to  for  red  metallic  paint,  considered  the  most  valu- 

changes  in  architectural  style,  the  granite  has  able  de|)Osit  of  its  kind  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 

not  been  so  much  used  as  a  building  material,  (Quarries  of  fine  building  stone  are  in  close  prox- 

but  it  is  in  demand  for  monuments,  being  suit-  imity  to  the  city.    The  public  buildings  emDrace 

able  for  statuary,  and  also  taking  a  beautiful  a  court  house,  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 

polish.    There  are  light  and  dark  granites  of  $50,000 ;  a  school-house,  costing  $35,000 ;  a  busi- 

bluish  gray,  and  some  of  a  pinkish  color.     In  ness  block,  $75,000 ;  and  the  Penitentiary,  now 

this  industry  between  60  and  70  firms  ore  en-  in  course  of  construction,  which  is  to  cost  $100,- 

gaged,  having  a  capital  of  nearly  $400,000  exclu-  000.    There  are  4  church  buildings  in  the  city, 

sive  of  the  quarries,  and  doing  a  yearly  business  with  resident  pastoi-s. 

of  about  $1,500,000.  The  quarries  have  l>een  the  Richmond,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
chief  cause  of  the  addition  of  foreign  elements  Wayne  Count v,  Ind.,  on  Whitewater  river.  Rail- 
to  the  population.  Manv  Irish  and  Scotch  have  roads  radiate  from  it  in  six  directions.  Fifty-four 
thus  come  in,  and  witliin  a  few  years  alx^ut  a  passenger  trains  arrive  or  depart  daily  from  its 
thousand  Swedes.  Quincy  has  alwut  a  dozen  union  station.  There  are  293  factories  in  the  city, 
shoe  shops,  making  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  a  with  a  capital  of  about  $4,000,000.  These  facto- 
year.  There  are  also  miscellaneous  manufnct-  ries  employ  about  3,000  men,  and  their  annual  out- 
uros  amounting  to  about  $1,000,000  more.  .  The  put  is  valued  at  about  $6,000,000.  There  are  214 
Old  Colony  Railroad  has  5  stations  in  Quinov.  mercantile  establishments  in  the  city,  employing 
There  are' 4  banks  and  a  public-library  buil^-  a  capital  of  $3,600,000,  and  doing  an  aggregate 
ing  which,  though  not  very  large,  is  finely  fin-  business  of  $7,000,000  per  annum.  There  are  3 
ished  and  is  an  example  of  the  work  of  the  cele-  banks.  Six  and  a  half  miles  of  electric  street 
brated  architect  Richardson.  The  library  con-  railway  wind  through  the  city,  equipped  with 
tains  about  15.000  volumes.  The  city  has  a  pub-  the  best  of  cars.  A  private  water-works  com- 
lic  high  school  and  a  classical  preparatory  school,  pany  supplies  water  for  fire  protection  and  do- 
Adanis  Academv,  endowed  by  John  Adams,  mestic  and  manufacturing  purposes.  A  private 
though  not  established  until  recently.  Its  build-  gas  company  provides  artificial  gas  for  street 
ing  stands  on  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  John  and  hoiise  illumination,  and  a  private  natural- 
Hancock.    The  schools  of  Quincy  were  reorgan-  gas  company  provides  natural  gas  for  heating. 
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conveTing  the  gfas  from  wells  46  miles  away.  Rock  Island,  a  city  and  the  county  scat  of 
There'  are  9  public-school  buildings  in  the  city,  Rock  Island  County.  III.,  on  Mississippi  river,  at 
and  Earlham  College,  the  largest  Friends'  col-  the  foot  of  the  upper  rapids,  opposite  Daven- 
lege  in  the  West,  is  here.  A  new  State  insane  port,  Iowa,  3  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Rock 
hospital  has  been  completed  on  the  western  bor-  river,  and  100  miles  west  by  south  of  Chicago, 
derof  the  city,  and  a  new  court  house,  to  cost  The  population  in  1850  was  1,711;  in  1860  it 
$275,000,  is  process  of  erection.  Liberally  main-  was  5.180 ;  in  1870  it  was  7,800;  in  1880  it  was 
tained  withm  the  city  are  2  orphans'  homes,  a  11,659;  in  1890  it  was  13,471.  The  bold  bluffs 
city  hospital,  a  home  for  friendless  women,  and  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Missisippi  here  recede 
other  benevolent  institutions.  There  are  21  about  a  mile,  leaving  a  gentiv  rising  plain,  on 
churches,  and  4  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers,  which  the  city  is  built.  In  beauty  of  scenery 
There  are  2  public  parks,  one  of  them  of  160  healthfuluess  of  location  and  climate.  Rock  Isl- 
■cres.  There  are  37  miles  of  improved  roadway,  and  stands  foremost  among  Illinois  towns.  It  is 
and  70  miles  of  brick  and  stone  sidewalks.  A  opposite  the  west  end  of  Rock  Island,  from 
public  library,  now  containing  17,000  volumes,  is  which  it  derives  its  name.  This  island,  the 
maintained  in  part  by  private  endowment  and  in  property  of  the  United  States,  is  3  miles  long, 
part  by  a  public  tax.  The  population  in  1870  and  covers  960  acres.  It  is  well  timbered  and 
was  9.445 ;  in  1880  it  was  12,743 ;  in  1890  it  was  has  graded  avenues  and  handsome  drives.  It 
16,849.  was  the  site  of  Fort  Armstrong  during  the 
Roekford,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Win-  Black  Hawk  War,  and  of  a  prison  for  Confeder- 
nebago  County,  ill.,  on  Rock  river,  which  di-  ate  captives  during  the  civil  war.  Here  is  the 
vides  it  in  two  equal  parts.  The  Viver  here  has  a  central  United  States  arsenal  and  armory.  The 
strong  current  and  is  spanned  by  throe  highway  design  embraces  ten  immense  stone  workshops, 
bridges  (two  of  iron)  and  three  railroad  brides,  with  a  storehouse  in  the  rear  of  each,  besides 
Four  railroads  carry  on  the  traffic  of  the  city,  officers'  quarters,  magazines,  offices,  etc.  Most 
Til.,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Chica^^o,  of  the  workshops  are  completed.  The  rapids  at 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Burlington  and  Qum-  the  head  of  the  island  afford  excellent  water- 
cy,  and  Illinois  Central.  The  population  of  the  power.  The  main  channel  of  the  river  is  on  the 
city  in  1890  was  23,507.  Since  the  census  was  north  side  of  the  island.  The  stone  dam  con- 
talfen  several  districts  have  been  added  to  the  structed  by  the  United  States  Government  across 
city,  which  increase  the  population  by  over  3,000.  the  southern  channel  was  washed  away  in  the 
An  electric  street  railway  more  than  10  miles  spring  of  1888,  but  appropriations  for  rebuilding 
long  connects  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  it  have  been  made,  and  it  will  soon  be  com- 
An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  drawn  pleted  again.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  island 
from  5  artesian  wells  through  about  40  miles  a  railrocul  and  highway  bridge,  built  by  the 
of  water  mains.  Rockford  post-office  ranks  Government,  connects  the  island  with  the  cities 
third  in  the  State,  and  has  a  iree  delivery  serv-  of  Rock  Island  and  Davenport.  Another  bridge 
ice.  The  city  has  14  targe  school  buildings,  a  across  the  southern  channel  connects  the  upper 
Buooessful  business  college,  and  a  female  semi-  end  of  the  island  with  Moline.  Rock  Island  is 
nary,  founde<l  in  1849,  which  has  an  attendance  one  of  the  headouarters  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
of  about  200.  A  cit^  hospital  association,  in-  Island  and  Pacinc  Railroad,  and  the  western 
corporated  in  1883,  is  m  successful  operation.  A  terminus  of  the  Rock  Island  and  Peoria  Rail- 
fine  Young  MenV  (.-hristian  Association  building  road.  Here  are  also  depots  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
was  erected  in  1889.  The  city  has  a  free  public  waukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
library  and  reading-room,  containing  14,000  ton,  and  Quincy  Railroads.  Five  lines  of  street 
volumes.  Kight  weekly  and  4  daily  newspa-  railway  are  in' operation.  The  city  is  lighted 
pers  are  published,  and  there  are  8  banks.  The  with  electricity,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by 
main  business  streets  are  paved  with  cedar  works  on  the  Holly  plan,  built  in  1871  and  re- 
blocks,  and  a  thorough  system  of  sewerage  is  built  in  1881.  A  24-inch  inlet  pipe,  2,200  feet  in 
carried  out.  There  are  28  churches.  The  man-  length,  takes  the  water  from  tne  channel  of  the 
afacturing  interests  include  9  agricultural  im-  Mississippi  and  conveys  it  to  a  settling  basin, 
plement  works,  1  cotton  mill,  11  foundries,  15  from  which  it  is  pumped  by  2  Holly  pumps  hav- 
fumiture  factories,  2  glove  and  mitten  factories,  ing  a  capacity  of  3,000.000  gallons  a  day.  There 
a  watch  factory,  a  watch-case  factory,  large  sil-  are  17  miles  of  water  mains  in  the  city.  Rock 
ver-plate  works,  3  pump  factories.  2  paper  mills.  Island  has  25  important  manufactories,  besides 
malleable  iron  works,  a  cutlery  factory,  2  flour-  several  smaller  ones,  giving  employment  to  2,500 
ing  mills,  3  sash  and  blind  factories,  a  tannery,  persons.  The  saw  and  planing  mills  of  liock 
bolt  works,  3  plow  works,  1  factory  for  the  Island  are  among  the  largest  in  the  lumbcnng 
manufacture  of  steam-heating  apparatus,  3  lx)ot  region  of  the  Northwest.  The  other  manufact- 
and  shoe  factories,  a  boot  factory,  a  tack  factory,  ures  include  glass,  stoves,  soap,  crackers,  books, 
a  woolen  mi  11,  an  artificial  stone  factory,  foot-pow-  buggies,  carriages,  wagons,  and  agricultural  im- 
er  machinery  works,  3  hosiery  mills,  2  spinning  plements.  There  are  4  banking  houses  in  the 
mills,  a  paper-box  and  bag  factory,  oatmeal  mills,  city ;  2  daily,  1  semi- weekly,  and  5  weekly  news- 
2  mill-ge/iring  and  boiler  works,  2  screen  facto-  papers  are  published.  The  city  has  a  f ree  pub- 
ries,  8  chum  factories,  3  soap  factories,  2  farm-  lie  library  containing  10.500  volumes.  There 
wagon  fact^iries,  2  overall  factories,  3  carriage  are  8  large  school-houses,  in  which  45  regular 
factories.  3  clothing  factories,  1  burial-case  fac-  teachers  are  employed.  A  new  high-school 
tory,  and  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  electric  building  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $28,- 
apparatus.  a  wire-goods  factory,  and  a  stove  000.  Rock  Island  is  the  educational  center  of 
foundry.  Rockford  was  settled  in  1836,  and  in-  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod  of  the  Evangcli- 
oorporatcd  as  a  city  in  1852.  cal  Lutheran  Church,  its  oldest  institution,  the 
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Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  well  adapted  to  wheat  and  stock  raising.    The 

being  here.    There  are  17  professors,  2  instruct-  locality  is  within  the  scope  of  the  "  Bi^  Woods," 

ors,  and  800  students.     The   library  contains  as  the  great  belt  of  hard-wood  timber  in  central 

8,500  volumes  and  5,000  pamphlets.    The  insti-  Minnesota  is  called.    Numerous  lakes  dot  the 

tution  admits  both  sexes.    A  new  college  build-  country,  and  furnish  bits  of  beautiful  scenery, 

ing  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  One  of  these  lies  within  the  town  limits,    in 

There  are  15  churcnes  in  the  city.    The  history  1889  an  extensive  'system  of   street  improve- 

of  Rock  Island  dates  from  the  construction  of  ments  was  begun.    The  {>opulation  is  largely  of 

Fort  Armstrong  on  Rock  Island  in  1816.    A  foreign  origin,  the  prevailing  nationality  being 

post-office  was  established  as  early  as  1825.    The  German,  with  the  Scandinavian  element  q^uite 

city  has  been  the  county  seat  of  Rock  Island  strong.     The  American  population  is  derived 

County  since  its  organization  in  1831.  mainly  from  New  York  and  \ew  England.    The 

Saginaw,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Sagi-  number  of  inhabitants  has  almost  doubled  in 

naw  County.  Mich.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  past  five  years. 

Saginaw  river.  It  includes  East  Saeinaw  and  Sault  8te.  Marie,  the  county  seat  of  Chip- 
Saginaw  City,  which  were  consolidated  under  an  pewa  County,  Mich.,  on  St.  Mary^s  river,  the  con- 
act  of  March  3, 1890.  Two  systems  of  street  rail-  necting  link  for  commerce  between  Lake  Superior 
way  (one  electric)  and  a  belt-line  road  connect  and  I^kes  Huron  and  Michigan.  It  was  dis- 
all  sections  of  the  city.  The  chief  industries  are  covered  by  the  French  under  Cartier,  who  landed 
lumber,  lath,  shingles,  salt,  flour,  mill  machin-  in  Quebec  in  1535,  and  were  known  to  have  gone 
ery,  furniture,  wocnlen  ware,  ship  building,  and  as  far  as  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior.  The 
leather.  The  value  of  manufactured  products  in  earliest  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1665. 
1890  was  $32,000,000,  and  the  business  of  the  when  a  mission  was  founded  by  James  Marquette 
wholesale  and  jobbing  houses  about  $15,000,000.  and  Claude  Dablon,  and  a  fort  and  chapel  were 
The  city  has  2  electric  lights,  2  gas,  and  2  water  built  for  fur  traders.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  one  of 
systems,  19  public  and  8  private  schools,  4  daily  the  headquarters  of  the  Northwestern  and  Ilud- 
and  4  week!)]  newspapers,  11  banks,  with  $6,-  son  Bay  Fur  Companies,  and  a  mill  was  built 
000,000  deposits  ana  $1,700,000  capital  stock,  20  and  run  by  water  power,  also  a  lock  for  trans- 
churches,  o  public  libraries,  and  5  railroad  sys-  porting  the  canoes  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
tems,  with  steamer  lines  connecting  the  principal  parts  of  which,  with  the  old  post  buil(iings  of  the 
lake  ports.  The  Hoyt  Public  Library,  erected  company,  are  still  visible.  The  Indians  still  re- 
fromabequestof  $100,000  by  the  late  Jesse  Hovt,  tain  the  right  to  fish  in  the  rapids,  and  do  a 
of  New  York,  was  opened  in  February,  1890.  profitable  business  in  trout  and  wnite  fish.  Fort 
The  population  in  1860  was  4,700 ;  in  1870  it  was  Brady  was  established  in  1822  by  Gen.  Hugh 
18,810 ;  in  1880  it  was  29,590 ;  in  1884  it  was  Brady,  of  Northumberland  County,  Pa.  The 
42,867;  and  in  1890  it  was  46,169.  growth  of  the  city  dates  from  the  construction 

St.  Cloud,  a  town  of  central  Minnesota,  the  of  the  St.  Mary*s  Ship  Canal  by  the  State  in 
county  seat  of  Steams  County,  by  rail,  75  miles  1853.  (See  description  of  the  enlarged  canal,  with 
northwest  of  St.  Paul.  The  population  in  1890  illustrations,  in  the  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for 
was  7,722.  It  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississip-  1889,  page  754).  In  1887  the  Dirluth,  South  Shore 
pi,  below  the  mouth  of  Sauk  river,  on  a  pla-  and  Atlantic,  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
teau  40  to  50  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroads  reached  the  city  and 
stream.  It  has  4  banks,  1  daily  and  3  weekly  were  met  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  crosses 
newspapers,  gas  and  electric-light  and  power  the  river  on  the  International  Bridge.  The 
works,  water  works,  and  a  street  railway.  It  is  Grand  Trunk  road  owns  an  interest  in  this  bridge, 
on  the  St.  Paul  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  is  also  building  into  the  city.  The  St. 
and  on  the  St  Paul  and  Fergus  Falls  division  Mary's  river  has  a  fall  of  18  feet  in  less  than  a 
of  the  Great  Northern  liailway,  and  is  the  ter-  mile,  with  a  discharge  of  90,783  cubic  feet  a 
minus  of  the  Ossco  branch,  the  Hinckley  and  second,  and  heavy  English  and  American  cor- 
Duluth,  and  the  Sioux  Falls  divisions  of  the  lat-  porations  have  been  formed  for  the  development 
ter  system.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  reforma-  of  this  power.  The  tonnage  of  the  canal  for  1889 
tory  for  men,  opened  in  October,  1889,  and  of  a  was  more  than  7,500,000  tons,  valued  at  $83,- 
Un'ited  States  land  office.  Near  the  town  are  732,527.15.  An  accident  to  the  lock  of  the  canal 
large  granite  quarries,  producing  several  varieties  in  1890  delayed  the  passage  of  vessels  from  4  p.m., 
of  very  hard  and  tough  granite,  from  which  pav-  July  31,  to  8.30  a.m.,  Aug.  4,  and  the  number  of 
ing  blocks,  curbing,  and  building  stone  are  taken,  vessels  thus  delayed  was  265.  Sault  St.  Marie 
furnishing  one  of  tlje  principal  occupations  of  lies  within  a  rich  mineral  and  lumber  district, 
the  place.  The  largest  water  power  above  Min-  At  present  the  only  manufacturing  interest  is 
neapolis  has  been  completed  within  two  years,  in  lumber;  4  mills,  with  planing  and  shingle 
Various  manufactories,  including  a  pulp  mill,  mills  attached,  are  in  operation.  The  principal 
indurated-fiber  works,  saw  and  grist  mills  and  business  is  in  fishing,  wrecking,  general  ma- 
the  electric- power  plant,  get  power  from  the  chinery,  and  merchandise.  The  city  is  lighted 
dam.  Besides  the  usual  manufactyrinp  enter-  with  electricity,  and  there  are  4  miles  of  electric 
prises,  there  is  a  log-boom  business,  artificial  stone  street  railway.  The  combined  system  of  drain- 
works,  and  distributing  warehouses  for  agricultu-  age  is  in  use.  Pumps,  with  capacity  of  500,000 
ral  machinery.  St.  Cloud  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  gallons  a  day,  with  the  Holly  system,  draw  the 
four  State  normal  schools.    There  is  a  system  of  water  supply  from  the  river    There  are  2  national 
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Khool,  with  Catholic  schools.  The  public-school  kota  Penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls  is  of  native  jas- 
attendance  is  B47.  Six  churches  own  their  houses  per,  the  main  buildinfi^  being  54  by  70  feet,  with 
of  worship.  There  are  strong  organizations  of  two  wings,  each  51  by  77  feet.  It  is  supplied 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  with  steam  -  heating  apparatus,  electric  fights, 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  The  and  a  fine  system  of  water  works.  One  wing  is 
popalation  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  estimated  at  used  for  Federal  prisoners.  The  State  School 
about  5,700.  for  Deaf  Mutes  occu|)ie8  two  buildings,  also  of 
Sioax  Falls,  the  county  seat  of  Minnehaha  granite,  and  fitted  with  modem  conveniences, 
County  and  in  1889  the  largest  city  in  South  erected  at  cost  of  $53,000.  Sioux  Falls  has  an 
Dakota,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  90  opera  house,  with  seating  capacity  of  800 ;  Ger- 
miles  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  Big  Sioux  River  mania  Hall,  seating  500 ;  and  a  Knights  of  Labor 
and  the  Chica^,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  halL  Two  daily  papers  are  published  and  7 
Omaha,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  weekly,  1  of  the  last  in  the  German  language, 
and  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  North-  and  there  are  3  monthly  publications, 
em  Railroads.  The  population  m  1880  was  South  Bend,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
2.164 ;  in  1890  it  was  10,154,  an  increase  of  7,990  St.  Joseph's  County,  'Ind.,  on  both  banks  of 
G^'22  per  cent).  The  record  of  biuilding  im-  St.  Joseph's  river,  at  the  intersection  of  4 
provements  for  the  year  1887  was  $1,0'?3,285,  trunk  lines  of  railroad.  The  city  was  laid  out 
and  for  1888  $1,452.8^.  In  the  same  year  the  in  1831,  when  it  had  a  population  of  150.  The 
city  had  3  national  banks,  with  capital  of  $350,-  population  in  1880  was  13,280 ;  in  1890  it  was 
000,  in  addition  to  3  private  and  1  savings  bank  21,786,  an  increase  of  8,506  (64-05  per  cent).  The 
and  4  loan  and  trust  companies.  The  daily  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1887  was  $5,- 
capacity  of  the  water  works  is  1,500,000  gallons,  817,730.  The  development  of  manufacturing 
and  in  1888  there  were  8  miles  of  pipe  and  55  interests  began  in  1861.  In  1883,  South  Bend, 
hydrants.  Electric  lights  are  in  use,  in  addition  while  the  tenth  city  in  Indiana  in  population, 
to  gas,  and  there  are  street-car  and  telephone  was  second  only  to  Indianapolis  in  the  value  of 
lines.  Five  brick  or  stone  buildings,  two  stories  manufactured  products.  In  that  year  nearly 
in  height,  have  been  provided  for  the  accommo-  $4,000,000  were  invested  in  grounds,  buildings, 
dation  of  the  public  schools,  21  teachers  are  em-  and  machinery,  and  the  aggregate  product  fell 
ployed,  and  there  are  1,306  pupils.  Four  colleges  but  little  short  of  $11,000,000.  In  1890  the 
are  also  aJb  Sioux  Falls  —  Episcopal,  Baptist,  manufacturing  establishments  of  South  Bend 
Catholic,  and  a  Norw^an  Normal  University —  were  125  in  number,  including  7  wagon  facto- 
each  having  fine  buildings.  At  the  falls  of  the  ries,  the  largest  covering  83  acres,  with  flooring 
Big  Sioax  the  river  descends,  through  a  series  of  of  24  acres,  and  employing  1,500  persons.  The 
ca»»des,  91  ^eet  in  half  a  mile.  Along  the  stream  yearly  output  is  40,000  vehicles.  The  additional 
are  the  largest  exposures  of  quartzite  or  jasper  carriage  works  of  the  same  plant  cover  three 
granite  in  America,  which  furnish  ^the  largest  and  a  half  acres.  Other  industries  are  4  plow 
business  in  connection  with  a  natural  product  works,  3  of  which  manufactured  chilled  plows, 
in  the  State  outride  of  the  Black  Hills.  The  the  output  of  the  largest  beine  125,000  plows 
stone  is  of  various  shades  and  oolor»~-red,  green,  yearly;  dovor-huUer  works,  selling  1,200  ma- 
yellow,  etc. — so  hard  that  its  sharp  points  will  chines  yearly,  steel  skein  works  (for  wagons), 
cat  glass  like  a  diamond,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  boiler  works,  a  sewing -machine -case  factory 
glass-like  polish.  The  deposits,  by  estimate  of  (using  12,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  500,000 
the  Unitea  States  Geological  Survey,  are  from  pounds  of  glue  a  ^ear),  large  woolen  mills,  a 
3,000  to  4,000  feet  thick,  and  at  Sioux  Falls  shirt  factory,  machine  and  cooper  shops,  a  pump 
nearly  80  feet  of  the  rock  are  exposed.  Granite  company,  a'large  toy-wagon  and  croquet  factory, 
polishing  works  have  been  erected  in  the  city  at  and  a  factory  of  silk  and  woolen  underwear, 
a  cost  of  $80,000  for  preparation  of  the  stone  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  has  many 
for  monumental  and  ornamental  work.  In  1889  beautiful  residences.  The  streets  are  wide  ana 
one  of  several  companies  handling  Sioux  Falls  paved,  with  large  and  handsome  shade  trees, 
granite  reported  total  shipments  to  date  of  the  The  pavements  are  of  stone,  cedar  block,  brick, 
report  of  8,414  car  loads  of  paving,  and  in  one  and  cement,  the  last  made  from  deposits  within 
year  of  350  car  loads  of  building  material,  to  the  county,  from  which  concrete  and  stone  pipe 
bmaha,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  other  eastern  are  also  manufactured.  Large  gravel  beds  lie 
points.  Six  grades  of  maciMam  stone  are  manu-  near  South  Bend,  and  the  roads  entering  the  city 
factured.  The  polishing  works  have  also  ma-  are  graveled  for  miles.  Water  is  supplied  from 
chinery  for  working  the  chalcedony  or  petrified  16  artesian  wells  125  feet  deep:  The  stand-pipe 
wood  of  Arizona,  which  is  brought  by  car  loads  is  221  feet  high  and  4  pumps  are  in  use.  Tne 
from  that  Territory.  The  city  has  2  foundries  city  is  lightwl  with  electricity,  and  street-cars 
and  machine  shops,  making  light  and  heavy  are  propelled  by  the  electric  motor.  A  tele- 
casting, doing  architectural  work,  and  building  phone  exchange  was  established  in  1880,  and  a 
engines,  mill,  and  elevator  machinery;  a  pump  fire-alarm  system  is  in  use.  There  are  9  public 
factory ;  a  pork-packing  house,  with  a  capital  of  schools.  The  total  enrollment  in  1887-88  was 
$50,0(K>;  and  2  flouring  mills,  with  capacity  of  2.380,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  1,870^ 
500  barrels;  $50,000  are  also  invested  in  brewer-  The  churches  number  23.  Two  daily,  5  weekly, 
ies  and  $15,000  in  creameries.  A  large  woolen  and  1  semi-monthly  newspapers  are  published, 
mill  has  recently  been  constructed,  and  there  are  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  South  Bend  is 
minor  industries,  including  broom,  blank-book,  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  founded  in  1842 
brick,  cabinet,  candy,  cigar,  barrel,  cornice,  and  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1879. 
frame,  jewelry,  mineral-water,  sorghum,  vinegar.  The  main  building  is  of  white  brick  and  stone,  five 
wagon,  and  carriage  factories.    The  South  Da-  stories  high,  with  a  huge  dome  springing  70  feet 
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above  its  roof  and  surmounted  by  a  golden  image  from  RoUa  to  Springfield,  and  Korth  Spring-- 
of  the  Virgin,  14  feet  hi^h,  whose  crown  can  be  field  was  laid  out.  The  two  cities  yoted  for 
illuminated  bj  electric  light  The  attendance  is  consolidation  March,  1888,  and  are  now  under 
about  1,000.  The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  one  municipal  goTemment  The  population  in 
near  the  university,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  1860  was  1.500;  in  1870  it  was  4,500;  in  1880 
in  the  United  States.  St.  Mary's  Academy  for  (exclusive  of  North  Springfield)  it  was  6,622 ;  in 
young  ladies  is  also  in  close  proximity.  South  1890  it  was  21.842,  an  increase  of  15,820  (234'90 
bend  has  a  fine  opera  house,  a  public  library,  a  per  cent.).  The  assessed  valuation  of  city  prop- 
hospital,  and  4  hotels.  erty  in  1880  was  $976,876  real  esUte  and  $344,526 

Springfield,  a  city,  the  county  seat  of  Hamp-  personal.  In  1888  it  was  $8,869,562  real  estate 
den  County,  Mass.,  on  the  east  bank  of  Connecti-  and  1.677,720  personal.  The  tax  levy  in  1888, 
cut  river,  98  miles  west  of  Boston  and  136  miles  for  all  purposes,  was  70  cents  per  $100,  and  the 
northeast  of  New  York.  When  settled  in  1636  net  inaebtedness  was  $44,000,  in  6  per -cent, 
as  Agawam,  it  included  14  towns,  which  have  bonds.  The  annual  revenue  derived  from  licenses 
since  been  set  off.  Springfield  was  incorporated  and  direct  taxation  is  $60,000.  In  1881  the 
as  a  city  in  1852,  and  the  population  in  1890  was  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad  was 
44,000.  Five  lines  of  4  railroads  enter  the  fine  completed.  The  general  repair  and  machine 
new  union  station  built  by  the  Boston  and  Al-  shops  of  this  road,  and  of  the  St  Louis  and  San 
bany  Railroad  in  1889  at  a  cost  of  $750,000.  The  Francisco,  are  at  Springfield,  nearly  $1,000,000 
Boston  and  Albany  has  a  branch  to  Athol,  and  having  been  expended  on  the  plant  of  the  lasU 
beside  these  there  are  the  Connecticut  River,  which  employs  more  than  900  men.  Of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford.  Spring-  $300,000  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  ^ 
field  division  of  the  New  York  and  New  England,  shops  of  the  Kansas  Citv.  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf, 
The  National  Armory  was  located  in  Springfield  $20,000  were  contributed  by  the  city  of  Sptins- 
in  1794,  the  site  being  selected  by  Washington,  field.  In  these  shops  400  men  are  employed.  In 
About  850  men  are  employed  in  the  institution,  1888  the  city  pledged  $100,000  to  the  construe- 
to  which  two  large  brick  shops  have  been  added  tion  of  anotner  railroad  line,  surveyed  and 
recently,  and  a  third  will  soon  be  built.  Durine  located  from  Sprin^eld  to  Chicago,  via  Hanni- 
the  civil  war  the  armory  employed  3,000  men,  ana  bal,  on  the  MissisMippi  river,  giving  transporta- 
could  equip  a  regiment  a  day  with  Springfield  tion  direct  to  the  latces.  In  1889  the  aggreinita 
rifles.  The  manufactures  include  tne  Smith  capital  of  7  banks  was  $825,000.  Five  building 
&  Wesson  Revolver  Works,  the  Barney  &  Berry  and  loan  associations  were  also  in  operation. 
Skate  Factory,  the  National  Needle  Company,  The  total  value  of  church  property,  owned  by 
the  Morgan  Envelope  Company,  the  Wason  Car  28  churches,  was  $500,000.  The  number  of 
Works,  and  the  Milton  Bradley  Company,  man-  public-school  buildings  in  Springfield  in  1887- 
ufacturers  of  toys.  The  headquarters  of  G.  &C.  88  was  9,  with  1  high  school.  The  value  of 
Merriam  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Webster's  Die-  school  property  was  $365,000.  Forty -seven 
tionary,  are  also  m  the  city.  There  are  9  na-  teachers  were  employed,  and  the  average  daily 
tional  banks,  3  savings  bauKs,  a  trust  company,  attendance  was  2,377.  Water  works  siipply  water 
clearing  house,  and  co-operative  bank.  The  city  to  a  reservoir  having  a  capacity  of  3,500.()()0  gal- 
has  2  fire  and  a  life  insurance  company,  3  daily  Ions  from  a  mountam  spnng  8  miles  northwest 
and  several  weekly  newsp)apers.  There  are  33  of  the  city  limits  fiowing  from  a  cavern  that 
church  buildings,  beside  several  mission  chapels,  opens  out  of  the  Ozark  mountains.  The  com- 
The  Jews  also  have  a  society  and  maintam  a  bmed.  or  reservoir  and  direct-pressure  system, 
synagogue.  The  public-school  system  is  well  is  in  use.  In  1889  there  were  30  miles  of  mains 
maintained  with  150  teachers  and  about  7,500  and  155  fire  hydrants.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  There  are  a  high  school,  a  normal  train-  miles  of  telephone  wire  were  in  use  in  1889,  with 
ing  school,  a  manual  training  school,  and  31  gas  and  electric  lights,  and  6  miles  of  street 
school-houses.  The  Roman  Catholics  also  main-  railway.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
t«in  2  parochial  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  nets  of  the  city  in  1888  was  near  $3,000,000. 
1,300.  Of  the  $1,177,528  debt  of  the  city,  the  The  establishments  included  1  pork -packing 
larger  part  was  contracted  in  building  the  Lud-  house  with  capital  of  $150,000,  1  barbed-wire 
low  reservoir  water  supply,  containing  over  and  5  ^vanized-iron  works,  3  lime  and  cement, 
2.000,000.000  gallons.  A  fine  brown-stone  post-  1  furniture,  1  ale  and  beer,  3  candy,  4  lu*ick,  4 
ofiloe  building  wa;s  erected  in  1889,  at  a  cost  of  carriage,  and  1  wagon  factories.  10  of  tobacco,  1 
$150,000.  The  city  streets  are  lined  with  shade  cooperage  with  capital  of  $60,000,  5  flour  mills 
trees,  and  there  are  excellent  public  parks  and  with  aggregate  capital  of  $250,000,  2  com  and 
gardens,  including  Forest  Park,  con  taming  over  4  planing  mills,  3  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
200  acres,  laid  out  in  1884  and  added  to  since.  3  saddle  and  harness,  1  mattress  factory,  and 
The  free  public  library  building  contains  over  minor  industries.  Annual  fairs  are  held  at 
75,000  volumes,  a  museum,  and  the  beginnings  Springfleld  by  an  association  owning  property 
of  an  art  gallery.  The  educational  and  charita-  in  land  and  public  buildings  valued  at  $250,000. 
ble  institutions  include  the  Springfield  IlG^ital,  The  opera  house,  erected  in  1887,  cost  $75,000. 
dedicated  in  1889,  the  School  for  Christian  Work-  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  district 
ers,  French  Protestant  College,  Homes  for  the  court,  and  also  of  a  land  office.  Five  daily,  1 
Friendless,  Home  for  Aged  Women,  and  Chris-  bi-weekly,  and  8  weekly  newspapers  are  issued,  in 
tian  Industrial  and  Manual  Training  School.  addition  to  3  monthly  publications. 

Sprlnglield,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of       Springfield,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 

Greene  County,  Mo.,  243  miles  from  St.  Ix)uis,  Clarke  County,  Ohio.    The  railroad  facilities,  6 

received  its  city  charter  in  1855.    In  1870  the  distinct  systems,  afford  transportation  with  con- 

AUantio   and    Pacific  Railroad  was   extended  venience  to  any  part  of  the  country.    The  Citi- 
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sens'  street  railway  system  has  aboat  20  miles  of  mund  Rice,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Jesse  D.  BrigiiL 
track,  in  1880  the  population  was  20,730,  an  in-  John  W.  Forney,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  D.  0.  J.  Ba- 
crease  of  70  per  cent^  over  that  of  1870 ;  in  1890  ker,  James  Stinson,  and  Horace  S.  Walbridge. 
it  was  32,159.  Springfield  ranks  first  among  the  The  canal  was  opened  in  1855,  affording  ve^el 
cities  of  the  United  States  as  to  manufacturing  communication  with  Lake  Superior ;  mines  of 
agricultaral  implements,  doing  three  times  as  copper  and  iron  were  discovered  near  by ;  rail- 
rauch  in  that  line  as  Chicago,  which  ranks  sec-  ways  began  to  head  for  Superior ;  large  sums  of 
end.  The  implement  factories  cover  acres  of  mone^  were  expended  in  docks,  hotels,  streets^ 
ground  and  miles  of  floor-space,  and  furnish  em-  dweihngs,  and  general  improvements ;  and  the 
ployment  to  thousands  of  men.  Among  about  city  grew  as  if  by  magic.  When  the  crisis  of 
oO  large  and  thriving  concerns  the  products  1857  paralyzed  the  country-,  Superior  contained 
include  115  articles,  of  which  the  following  not  fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — the  growth  of 
are  the  chief :  Reapers,  mowers,  self-binders,  two  years.  The  civil  war  followed,  and  the  city 
grain  drills,  seeders,  cultivators,  plows,  barrows,  dwindled  to  a  few  scores  of  people,  who  subsisted 
com  planters,  thrashing  machines,  traction  en-  in  a  very  primitive  manner,  without  tele^^phic, 
gines,  gas  engines,  boilers,  feed-water  purifiers,  steamboat,  railway,  or  stage  communication  with 
all  kinds  of  metal-workinp^  machinery  and  ma-  the  outside  world.  The  great  corporation  that 
chinist's  tools,  feed-grinding  mills,  lawn  mow-  owned  the  city  was  abandoned,  and  its  stock 
ers,  steam  pumps,  wind  engines,  iron  fence,  bug-  was  lost,  hypothecated,  given  away,  subdivided, 
giea,  carriages,  wagons,  bicycles,  tricycles,  baby  or  sold  for  taxes.  In  1881  the  Northern  Pacific 
carriages,  malleable  iron  in  all  forms,  steel,  fur-  Railway  Company  built  a  branch  to  Superior 
naees,  cigars,  and  flour.  The  value  of  manu-  Bay.  During  that  year  Gen.  John  H.  Hammond 
factored  implements  in  1889  exceeded  $10,000,-  went  to  Superior  and  began  quietly  to  acquire 
000.  The  city  has  a  new  public  library,  which  propert;^, "  for  the  purpose,"  as  he  said,  **  of  build- 
cost  $100,000,  presented  by  B.H.  Warder.  There  mg  a  city  to  rival  Chicago  in  commercial  im- 
is  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure  portance.  In  1884  he  had  secured  good  title 
spring  water,  which  courses  through  many  miles  to  several  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  in  Feb- 
of  water-works  mains,  a  fine  electric-light  sys-  ruary,  1885,  he  filed  the  plat  of  West  Superior, 
tern,  and  a  competent  fire  department.  Five  adjoining  the  ori^nal  plat  on  the  west.  In  1887 
national  banks  and  1  savings  bank  represent  a  the  village,  and  in  1889  the  city  of  Superior  was 
capital  stock  of  $1,100,000,  with  an  aggrepite  chartered,  including  both  plats  and  covering 
surplus  of  $613,000,  and  a  combined  deposit  of  about  42  square  miles,  water  frontage  to  the 
$2,184,617.88.  There  are  2  gas  companies,  fuel  outer  dock  lines  inclusive.  Up  to  the  spring  of 
and  illuminating.  The  city  contains  more  than  1888  the  growth  consisted  mostly  of  the  shanties 
40  churches,  and  other  places  of  worship,  14  of  workmen  engird  in  building  docks,  clearing 
public  schools,  several  private  institutions,  and  streets,  erecting  elevators,  laying  railway  tracks, 
a  business  college,  and  many  benevolent  organi-  etc. ;  but  during  18^-'00  the  increase  in  com- 
zations,  besides  a  board  of  trade.  A  new  city  merce,  trade,  manufactures,  population,  public 
building  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $225,-  improvements,  fine  dwellings,  and  wealtn  was 
000,  and  also  a  new  Government  building  which  enormous.  The  city  has  8  large,  land-locked 
cost  $115,000.  Several  miles  of  pavement  have  harbors — ^navigable  water  on  three  sides — ^besides 
been  laid  in  the  past  year.  Thirteen  papers  and  Nemadji  river  through  the  center  of  the  plat ; 
periodicals  are  published  here.  7  great  railroad  systems,  including  the  Oana- 
Snperfor,  a  city,  the  county  seat  of  Douglas  dian  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific, 
County,  Wis.  The  site  was  pre-empted  in  June,  and  Chicago  and  North  Western ;  terminal  and 
1H53,  by  D.  A.  J.  Baker,  R.  R.  Nelson,  and  D.  A.  belt-line  railways ;  electric  street  railway  sys* 
Robertson,  because  they  had  received  at  St  Paul  tem ;  5  daily  and  0  weekly  papers ;  2  national 
semi-official  information  that  a  large  grant  of  and  7  State  banks ;  2  loan-and-trust  companies ; 
land  would  be  made  to  aid  in  constructing  the  2  ferry  lines ;  an  immense  steel  mill  and  pipe 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  one  of  its  termini  to  foundry ;  a  woolen  mill ;  a  printing-press  roann- 
be  on  Lake  Superior  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific  factory;  American  Steel  Barge  Works,  which 
Ocean.  The  Gk>vemment  had  also  granted  750,-  manufacture  the  McDougall ''  whaleback  '*  barges 
000  acres  of  land  to  aid  the  State  of  Michigan  in  and  steamers  for  lake  and  ocean  traffic ;  wagon 
oonstructing  the  St  Marie  locks  and  canal,  the  works ;  chair  and  furniture  factories ;  Hooper 
contract  for  which  was  let  and  ground  broken  Steel  Refining  Works,  for  producing  edged  tools; 
on  June  4, 1853.   Several  thousand  acres  of  level  5  elevators,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  9,000,000 

Slateaa  along  Superior  and  AUonez  Bays,  from  bushels ;  blast  furnace  and  coking  ovens  ;  4  saw 

[)  to  50  feet  above  the  water,  and  intersected  by  mills  ;  Standard  Oil  Company's   tanks,  ware- 

a  navigable  stream  called  Nemadji  river,  were  houses  and  yards  ;  an  open-hearth  furnace  and 

platted,  with  liberal  reservations  for  churches,  rolling  mill ;  6  enormous  coal  wharves  ;  several 

avenues,  parks,  public  buildings,  railways,  school  large  merchandise  wharves  and  flour  houses ;  be- 

houses,  and  ^ocks.    The  entire  town  site,  in  the  sides  brick   yards ;  planing  mills  ;  breweries ; 

midst  of  onsnrveyed  timber  lands  and  surrounded  water,  gas,  and  electric-light  and  power  works ; 

by  Chippewa  Indians,  was  then  deeded  to  a  cor-  tile,  Portland  stone,  and  sewer-pipe  works ;  a 

poration  or    company  in  exchange  for  stock,  dozen  hotels ;  5  railway  stations ;   a  splendid 

£ach  share  holder  owned,  therefore,  not  any  par-  stone  chamber  of   commerce,  six  stories  high ; 

ticttlar  piece  of  land,  but  an  undivided  interest  brick  and  stone  churches  and  school-houses;  2 

in  the  entire  city  of  Superior.    The  principal  boat  clubs  and  2  commercial  clubs;  and  the  finest 

proprietors  were  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  W.  W.  railway  terminals  and  water  privileges  on  the 

Corcoran,  George  W.  Cass,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Great  Lakes.    By  the  Stete  census  of  1885,  the 

Rensselaer  £t  Kelson,  Robert  J.  Walker,  Ed-  entire  county  of  Douglas  (no  Superior  then)  con* 
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t&ined  2,704  inhabitants.     Polk*s  "  Directory,*'  gas  company,  and  6  banks.    The  court  hoose, 
issued  in  September,  1889,  contained  4,959  names  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  is  one 
for  Superior,  and  that  for  September,  1890,  9,960  of  the  most  imposing  structures  in  the  State, 
names— showing  a  population  of  10,000  in  1889,  Veins  of  semi-block  and  bituminous  coals,  vary- 
and  over  20,000  in  1890.    The  assessed  valuation  ing  in  thickness  from  3  to  8  feet,  nnderlie  the 
for  1890  was  $22,960,390.    Taxes  are  compara-  city ;  and  there  are  8  oil  wells,  the  first  drilled 
tively  light.     Public  improvements  are  easily  in  May,  1889,  with  a  daily  output  of  800  barrels, 
and  cheaply  made  by  reason  of  the  level  loca-       Tonawanda,  a  village  of  Erie  and  Niagara 
tion.  and  assessments  for   sewers,  pavements,  Counties,  N.  Y.,  divided  by  Tonawanda  creek, 
etc.,  are  payable  in  five  equal  annuid  install-  It  is  on  Niagara  river  and  the  Erie  Canal  and  on 
ments  instead  of  in  one  payment,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Liake 
cities.    The  value  of  lake  commerce  for  1889  Erie  and  Western  Railroads.    One  hundred  and 
was  $28,053,730,  and  for  1890  (partly  estimated)  fifty  trains  pass  through  it  daily.    The  popula- 
$40,000,000.     The  climate    is   not  subject   to  tion  in  1880  was  4,500;  in  1890  it  was  12,500. 
marked  or  sudden  changes  except  in  the  spring.  The  principal  industry  is  lumber,  this  being  the 
The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  dry,  and  the  wmters  second  lumber  market  in  the  United  States.    It 
bright  and  sunny,  less  severe  though  longer  than  has  10  miles  of  wharves  with  12  harbor  tugs, 
at  points  farther  South  and  away  from  Lake  The  receipts  of  lumber  in  1879  were  250,000,000 
Superior.    Recently  a  corporation  known  as  the  feet ;  in  1889, 700,000,000  feet.    The  round  timber 
Consolidated  Land  Company  was  formed,  which  received  and  manufactured  in  1889  measured 
gathered  in  several  thousand  acres  of  the  first  50,000,000  feet    There  are  13  planing  mills,  7 
plat,  so  that  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  origi-  shingle  mills,  8  saw  mills,  and  21  lumber  firms ; 
nal  proprietors,  most  of  whom  had  never  heard  one  brewerv  manufacturing  10,000  barrels  of 
of  the  early  operations  at  the  head  of  Lake  Su-  beer  annually,  and  large  iron  and  steel  works 
perior,  nor  of  Superior  itself,  are  now  daily  drop-  employing  200  men,  which  has  expended  $150,- 
ping  into  fortunes.    The  "Eye  of  the  North-  000  in  the  past  year  for  building  and  enlarging 
west,"  a  large  and  handsomely  illustrated  volume,  the  business.    The  value  of  buildings  erected 
published  by  Frank  A.  Flower  at  the  expense  of  in  the  past  two  years  is  $1,000,000.    The  increase 
the  city,  to  be  had  by  paying  postage,  gives  a  in  assessed  valuation  in  two  years  is   40   per 
complete  history  of  the  place.    South  Superior,  cent    Fifteen  miles  of  sewerage  are  being  built 
East  Superior,  West  Superior,  and  Old  Superior  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.    The  village  has  the  Holly 
are  all  one— all  Superior,  with  the  same  water  system  of  water  works,  over  20  miles  of  water 
works,  school  system,  mayor,  council,  and  other  pipe,  15i  miles  of  gas  pipe,  and  500  street  lamps, 
officials.    The  great  land  companies,  which  are  Natural  gas  is  extensively  used  and  electric  lights 
doing  so  much  to  promote  tne  growth  of  the  are  being  put  in.    There  are  16  churches,  4  pub- 
city,  operate  in  different  quarters,  and  give  rise  lie  schools,  3  banks,  3  foundries,  and  2  flouring 
to  the  names  above  mentioned.   Their  combined  mills. 

wealth  is  more  than  $20,000,000.  Truro,  the  county  seat  of  Colchester  County, 
Terre  Uaute,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Nova  Scotia,  near  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay,  at 
Vigo  Countv,  Ind.,  on  Wabash  river,  *73  miles  the  junction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railroad  and 
west  of  Indianapolis.  The  population  in  1890  its  Pictou  branch,  62  miles  by  rail  north  of  Hali- 
was  30,287.  It  is  equidistant  from  the  three  fax.  The  population  in  1881  was  8,461 ;  in  1890 
greatest  markets  and  distributing  points  in  the  it  was  estimated  at  5,000.  The  town  is  well  laid 
West,  viz,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  ana  CincinnatL  out,  having  regular  streets,  an  abundance  of 
Its  9  railroads  give  Terre  Haute  2  routes  east,  shade  trees,  2  public  squares,  and,  in  the  suburbs, 
2  to  St.  Louis,  or  3  to  the  west,  2  to  the  north,  a  beautiful  park.  Its  private  residences  and 
and  2  to  the  south.  Fifteen  miles  of  street  grounds  are  attractive.  It  is  amply  supplied 
railway  are  in  operation,  usinsr  electric  motors,  with  electric  lights,  telephones,  ana  water  serv- 
The  State  Normal  School  here  is  one  of  the  ice.  It  has  7  churches,  S  banks,  2  weekly  news- 
most  successful  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  papers,  and  8  hotels.  The  provincial  normal 
United  States.  The  Rose  Polyt^ichnic  Institute  school,  the  model  school,  and  the  county  acad- 
is  endowed  with  more  than  $500,000,  Coates  emy  form  an  imposing  croup  near  the  center  of 
College  is  for  the  higher  education  of  young  the  town.  The  normal  school  has  6  teachers 
women,  and  there  is  a  fine  system  of  public  and  an  average  attendance  of  150.  The  model 
schools,  with  a  high  school.  The  Rose  Orphan  school,  which  forms  a  school  of  observation  for 
Home,  richly  endowed  by  the  late  Chauncey  the  students  of  the  normal,  employs  2  teachers. 
Rose,  and  designed  for  the  orphan  children  of  and  has  an  attendance  of  110.  The  public 
Vigo  County  is  east  of  the  city.  The  horse  and  schools  of  Truro,  including  the  academjr,  employ 
cattlebreedmg  interests  of  Vigo  County  represent  17  teachers,  and  the  total  attendance,  mcluaing 
an  investment  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  those  at  the  model  school,  is  1,060.  The  Young 
agricultural  grounds  have  a  fine  race  track.  The  Men's  Christian  Association  have  a  commodious 
water-works  company  has  recently  spent  $300,-  building. .  There  are  manufactories. of  hats  and 
000  in  putting  m  .new  filters,  erecting  build-  caps,  leather,  pegs  and  lasts,  furniture,  woolen 
ings,  and  adding  the  latest  improvements  of  the  goods,  condensed  milk,  fiour  and  meal,  steam 
Holly  system.  The  chief  industries  are  tinned  engines  and  boilers,  raining  machinery,  rotary 
goods  (i^orks,  hoes,  and  rakes),  flour,  iron,  nails,  mills,  and  iron  bridges.  Tne  recent  growth  of 
cars,  engines,  beer,  brick,  straw  board,  stoves,  Truro  is  illustrated  by  its  assessment,  which 
hubs  and  spokes,  wagons,  carriages,  high  wines,  (representing  about  two  thirds  of  the  real  value) 
crackers,  hominy,  electric  motors,  piano  cases,  in  1879  was  $996,450,  and  in  1889  was  $1,370,- 
barrels,  and  staves.  The  city  has  a  public  libra-  348.  For  the  fiscal  year  1888  customs  duties 
ry,  electric  light,  an  illuminating  gas  and  a  fuel    were  paid  to  the  amount  of  $77,624.44. 
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Watertown,  a  city  and  the  connty  seat  of  manufacturing  Company;  8  shirt  manufactnr- 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  main  line  of  the  ing  companies ;  a  cigar  and  paper  box  factory;  a 
Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  flint  ana  emery-cloth  company :  several  flouring 
The  town  lies  alonpf  the  northern  and  southern  mills;  a  sewing-machine  companv;  and  4  wire- 
banks  of  Black  nver,  which  furnishes  water  buckle  suspender  companies.  These  industries 
power  to  rapidly  increasing  manufactories.  The  give  employment  to  about  7,000  persons,  and 
population  of  the  city  is  14,700.  The  leading  have  a  capital  of  about  $15,000,000.  Eight  daily 
manstries  are  the  manufacture  of  paper,  porta-  and  weekly  pa|>ers  are  published.  There  are  9 
ble  and  stationary  steam  engines,  vacuum  brakes  banks  and  banking  institutions  with  a  capital  of 
for  locomotives,  wagons  and  sleighs,  lamps,  about  $1,700,000.  The  gas  and  water  and  steam 
thermometers,  doors,  sashes,  and  blinds.  Milling  heat  are  furnished  by  private  corporations, 
and  foundry  operations  are  also  extensive.  The  The  streets  are  lighted  with  electricity.  Five 
annual  output  of  paper  from  all  the  mills  is  railroads  pass  through  the  city.  There  are  42 
about  8,000  tons.  Ten  thousand  wheeled  vehi-  churches  and  missions ;  a  paid  fire  department 
des  are  manufactured  yearly.  The  annual  with  4  steam  engines,  5  hose  carts,  and  1  Hayes 
freight  tonnage  from  Watertown  by  rail  is  86,-  truck ;  1  high  school  and  14  other  school  build- 
000  tons.  One  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers  ings.  The  bonded  debt  outstanding  is  $698.- 
are  published.  There  are  6  national  banks,  with  800 ;  the  tax  valuation  for  1890  was  $8,000,000 ; 
an  afiTgiegate  capital  of  $911,240,  besides  1  sav-  the  tax  levy  for  all  purposes  is  18  mills  on  the 
ings  bank  having  deposits  amounting  to  $1,618,-  dollar.  The  city  owns  two  parks,  one  given  by 
61^15,  with  a  surplus  of  $160,888.81.  The  city  Michael  Ross,  tne  other,  Brandon  Park,  almost 
is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  an  electric  street  50  acres,  presented  to  the  city  by  Boyd  Cum- 
railway  is  in  process  of  construction.    A  sol-  mines,  of  Philadelphia. 

diers'  monument,  presented  by  a  citizen,  is  being  Winona,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Winona 
erected  in  the  puolic  square  at  a  cost  of  $10,-  County,  Minn.,  on  Mississippi  river.  It  was  in- 
000.  A  Government  building  for  a  post-office,  corporated  in  1857.  The  population  in  1880  was 
is  also  under  contract,  to  be  completed  by  1892,  10,700 ;  in  1890  it  was  18,^64.  It  has  a  fine  sys- 
at  an  expenditure,  including  the  lot,  of  about  tern  of  water  works  with  22  miles  of  mains,  and 
$75,000.  Public  water  works  have  been  estab-  a  paid  flre  department.  The  streets  are  lighted 
lished,  and  the  drainage  of  the  city  is  excellent,  with  electricity  and  gas.  There  are  6  miles  of 
There  are  18  churches,  and  a  Young  Men's  street  railway,  and  telephonic  communications 
Christian  Association,  a  city  hospital,  an  orphan's  with  all  the  surrounding  towns,  including  St. 
home,  and  the  Keep  Home  for  aged  people.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  railroads  running 
There  are  8  public  schools,  besides  an  academy  into  or  through  Winona  are  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
and  a  boarmng  schooL  The  streets  are  well  waukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
shaded  and  well  kept.  western,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Northern, 

Williamsport,  a  city  and  the  connty  seat  of  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter,  the  Winona  and 
Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  on  the  west  branch  of  Southwestern  (now  being  rapidly  constructed  to 
Susquehanna  river,  about  40  miles  above  the  Missouri  river,  with  western  termini  thereon  at 
forks  near  Snnbury.  The  original  town  plot  Sioux  City  and  Omaha),  and  the  Green  Bay,  Wi- 
was  laid  out  by  Michael  Ross,  owner  of  the  nona  and  St.  Paul.  The  Mississippi  river  is 
tract,  which  consisted  of  about  100  acres.  The  open  for  navigation  by  the  largest  steamers  for  a 
village  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  March  1,  period  of  more  than  8  months  each  year.  Wi- 
1806.  The  population  in  1810  was  865,  in  1890  nona  is  rapidly  Rowing  as  a  commercial  and 
it  was  27,l(i7.  The  present  territory  is  1  mile '  manufacturing  city.  It  is  the  mart  for  nearly 
wide  and  7  miles  long.  But  little  progress  200,000  Pf  ople  who  occupy  the  territory  contigu- 
was  made  in  material  prosperity  until  after  the  ous  to  it  in  Wisconsin  ana  in  southeastern  Min- 
OTganizatian  of  the  Susquehanna  Boom  Company,  nesota,  and  who  are  engaged  largely  in  agricult- 
in  1848^  now  a  large  corporation.  The  lumber  ure  and  stock  raising.  The  city  has  5  banks, 
business  has  grown  in  volume  year  by  year,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,300,000,  and 
until  the  average  annual  output  is  about  1,000,-  with  deposits  reaching  $1,500,000.  Winona  is 
000  logs,  representing  a  boara  measure  in  feet  of  at  the  southwesterly  extremity  of  the  great  lum- 
ibout  175,000,000 ;  and  25  saw  mills  receive  their  ber  region  of  nortnem  Wisconsin,  and  at  the 
stock  of  logs  throup;h  the  Boom  Company.  The  point  where  this  lumber  has  its  greatest  outlet 
amount  of  money  invested  in  mills  and  timber  to  supply  the  vast  timberless  areas  in  southern 
lands  is  about  $9,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  Minnesota,  southern  Dakota,  northern  and  cen^ 
saw  mills  there  are  12  planing  mills,  4  large  fur-  tral  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  This  has 
nitare  manufiicturing  companies,  2  large  kin-  made  Winona  one  of  the  largest  lumber  manu- 
dJing-wood  factories,  and  2  paint  mills;  of  iron  facturing  cities  in  the  United  States.  Its  4 
industries  there  are  4  engaged  in  the  manu-  great  saw  mills  have  a  capacity  of  500,000,000 
facture  of  wood- working  machinery,  2  in  build-  leet  of  I'umber  annually.  It  also  has  extensive 
ing  engines  and  machinery,  and  machine  re-  planing  mills  and  sash  and  door  factories.  The 
pair  shops,  also  1  large  iron  and  nail  works,  capacity  of  the  six  flouring  mills  is  1,500,000 
Among  tne  miscellaneous  manufactures  are  some  barrels  annually.  The  other  important  manu- 
large  ones  lately  introduced :  The  Decorative  factories  in  Winona  include  wagon  works,  which 
Works,  making  patent  wood  decorations  for  pub-  manufactures  5,000  wagons  a  year,  plow  works^ 
lie  and  private  Duildings|,  cars,  etc. ;  the  Lycom-  indurated  fiber  works.  Harvester  works,  and  8 
ing  Rubber  Company,  with  an  output  of  $700,-  carriage  manufactories.  The  number  of  per- 
000  annually ;  the  Duston  Musical  Instrument  sons  employed  in  the  manufactories  of  Winona 
Company  ;  the  Williamsport  Brick  Company,  is  8,500.  Winona  has  5  weekly  and  2  daily  news- 
manufacturing  by  a  new  process;  1  large  saw  papers.    Its  public  schools  rank  high  in  the 
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northwest.  The  first  State  Normal  School  of  trace.'*  In  1809  Zsnesville  became  the  capital  of 
Minnesota  is  in  this  city,  and  is  one  of  the  larg-  Ohio,  and  it  enjoyed  the  distinction  two  years. 
est  and  most  prosperous  in  the  United  States.  In  the  early  years  of  her  history  the  thriving 
Winona  has  a  free  public  library,  supported  by  town  became  a  prosperous  manufacturing  center, 
an  annual  tax.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  and  the  unexcelled  water  power  afiforded  by 
property  of  this  city  is  f  7,000,000.  It  has  a  Muskingum  and  Licking  nvers  was  utilizeo. 
Donded  indebtedness  of  $325,000,  and  no  other  With  the  march  of  progress  the  water  wheels 
indebtedness.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  United  were  lareely  displacea  by  steam,  but  still  the  cur- 
States  Government  building,  in  process  of  con-  rent  of  the  two  rivers  furnishes  the  motive  power 
struction,  to  cost  $150,0p0 ;  the  State  Normal  for  many  mills  and  factories.  The  mannfacture 
School  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $150,000;  a  of  machinery — ^mining,  ore  crushing,  smelting, 
courthouse,  completed  at  a  cost  of  $180,000;  3  and  for  agricultural  purposes — ^forms  the  leading 
high-school  buildings  and  4  ward-school  build-  industry,  and  the  value  of  the  product  reaches 
ines,  costing  in  theaggregate  $240,000 ;  city  hall ;  large  flares  annually.  Here  was  bom  the  porta- 
public  library ;  22  churches ;  and  a  hospital.  ble  eneine  forty  years  ago,  and  its  manufacture 

Tonngstown,  a  city,  and  the  county  seat  of  is  still  continued.  The  superiority  of  native 
Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  on  Mahoning  river,  65  clays  is  manifest  in  the  production  of  encaustic 
miles  from  Cleveland,  and  68  from  Pittsburg,  tiles  not  surpassed  in  the  world.  This  business 
Pa.  The  population  in  1870  was  8,075;  m  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions,  necessitating 
1880  it  was  15,435 ;  in  1890  it  was  83,199,  an  an  immediate  enlargement  of  the  plant  The 
increase  <ff  17,764.  The  railroads  that  enter  the  manufacture  of  building  and  paving  brick  is  a 
city  are  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  great  industry,  and  only  within  recent  years  have 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Pi^ts-  the  citizens  of  the  valley  come  to  realize  the  vaJue 
burg  and  Lake  Erie,  the  Pittsbun?,  Cleveland  of  the  clays  in  the  hills  surrounding  the  city  and 
and  Toledo,  the  Pittsburg  and  Western,  the  skirting  the  river  for  many  miles  south.  Coal 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  the  Lake  is  abundant,  easily  mined,  and  cheap.  In  not  a 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Lake  Shore  few  instances  the  fuel  is  delivered  on  truck  cars 
and  Painesville,  the  Ashtabula  and  Pittsburg,  and  from  the  mine  to  the  factory,  or  transported  a 
the  Fairport  and  Pittsburg.  In  1888  $5,554,500  short  distance  over  steam  railways.  Eight  rail- 
were  invested  in  manufactures,  with  an  annual  roads  enter  the  city,  and  with  Muskingum  river, 
product  of  $8,968,760;  6,514  persons  were  em-  now  under  control  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ploved,  of  whom  6,849  were  men,  281  women,  emment,  furnish  superior  shipping  facilities, 
and  484  boys.  The  manufacturing  establish-  A  belt  line  connects  the  railway  system  of  the 
ments  were  :*  4  of  merchant  iron,  1  of  bolts  and  city.  Two  large  laundry-soap  factories  are  locac- 
nuts,  2  of  steam  boilers,  1  of  engines,  1  of  car-  ed  here.  There  are  80  churches,  25  schooi- 
riages,  2  of  pig  iron,  1  of  iron  fencing,  1  foundry  houses,  a  public  library,  and  an  orphans*  home, 
and  machine  works,  1  of  tinware,  1  of  scales,  1  An  electnc  plant  and  the  oldest  gas  works,  save 
of  stoves,  1  of  wTought-iron  pipes,  etc.,  1  of  one,  in  Ohio,  furnish  light.  Three  daily,  6  weekly, 
washed  iron,  2  planing  mills,  2  aoor  and  sash  and  2  Sunday  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
factories,  2  flour  mills,  and  1  ale  and  beer  fac-  city.  The  financial  business  is  conducted  by  6 
tory.  Sixteen  blast  furnaces  and  as  many  mills  banks.  An  electric  street  railway  traverses  the 
were  in  operation  in  1890.  Natural  gas  is  in  city.  The  water-works  system  is  well-nigh  per- 
use in  addition  to  coal.  The  coal  production  feet,  and,  together  with  a  well-organized  fire  de- 
in  Mahoning  County  in  1887  was  272,849  tons ;  partment,  has  kept  the  maximum  loss  by  fire 
and  of  the  10,910,946  tons  produced  in  the  State  oelow  an  average  of  $20,000  annually  for  fifteen 
in  1888,  381,035  were  from  Mahoning  County,  years.  The  growth  of  Zanesviile  since  1860  has 
Four  iron  mines  produced  13,279  tons  of  black  been  uninterrupted. 

band  and  500  tons  of  hematite.  One  mine  of  COLOMBIA,  a  republic  in  South  America 
fire  clay  produced  400  tons.  The  assessed  valu-  The  federation,  through  the  revolution  of  1885, 
ation  of  the  city  in  1888  was  $6,308,520,  and  was  changed  into  a  centralized  government,  the 
the  rate  of  taxation  27 '2.  mills  on  the  dollar,  nine  severely  States  being  reduced  to  depart- 
Youngstown  has  water  works,  gas  and  electric  mentsadministered  by  governors  appointed  by  the 
lights,  a  paid  fire  department,  telegraph  and  President  of  the  republic,^  whose  term  of  office 
telephone  facilities,  paved,  curbed,  and  sewered  was  extended  to  six  years,  instead  of  two.  The 
streets,  2  daily  and  8  weekly  newspapers  (one  of  Senate  consists  of  27  members,  three  from  each 
the  last  being  in  the  German  lui^age),  and  a  department,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
street  railway  propelled  bv  electricity.  Three  66  members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  on  a 
national  banks,  in  1888,  haa  an  aggregate  capi-  collective  ticket  for  each  department  in  the  pro- 
tal  of  $900,000,  and  1  savings  banlc  a  capital  of  portion  of  one  member  for  each  50,000  inhab- 
$49,150.  The  public  schools  had  in  1888  an  itants.  The  President  is  Don  Rafael  NuOez,  who 
average  daily  attendance  of  2,701.  There  are  10  entered  on  his  office  on  June  4, 1887.  (For  de- 
public-school  buildings,  valued  at  $835,000,  in  tails  of  area  and  population  see  "  Annual  Cyclo- 
which  57  teachers  are  employed.  paedia  "  for  1886  and  1887). 

Zanesyille,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of       Finances. — For   the   year  ending  June  30, 

Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  on  Muskingum  river  1890,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  18,178,700 

at  the  head  of  slack-water  navigation,  74  miles  pesos,  and  the  expenditure  at  28,8(!@,806  pesos, 

norih  of  Marietta  and  60  miles  east  of  Co-  For  1890-'91  the  estimate  of  revenue  is  19,540,- 

lumbus.     The  population  in  1890  was  21,117.  700  pesos,  and  of  expenditure  24,518,282  pesos. 

It  was  originally  called  the  town  of  Woodboume  The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs, 

when  plotted  in  1798 ;  a  few  years  later  it  was  The  domestic  debt  is  officially  given  as  29,605,- 

given  the  name  of  the  surveyor  of  the  **  Zane  551  pesos,  not  reckoning  7,500,000  pesos  due  on 
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aoooant  of  the  late  war  with  Chili  and  the  paper  the  governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Venezuela 

currency,  amounting,  on  Sept  80, 1889,  to  11,982,-  regarding  boundaries,  have  been  referred  for 

780  pesos,  the  limit  establisned  bj  law  being  12,-  arbitration  to  the  Spanish  Government.    The 

000,000  pesos.    The  foreign  debt,  which  is  owed  debatable  territory  on  the  Costa  Rican  frontier 

for  the  most  part  in  England,  amounted  in  July,  has  been  surveyed  with  the  view  of  ceding  it  to 

1889,  with  the  addition  of  ten  years'  accrued  in-  an  American  company,  of  which  Minor  S.  Keith 

terest,  to  £2,878,208.    Negotiations  for  a  reset-  is  the  head,  for  tne  purpose  of  colonization,  if 

tlement  are  on  foot.  the  claim  of  Costa  Rica  is  upheld. 

Pablic  Affairs. — Import  duties  were  imposed  The  Panama  Canal.-rThe  French  company 
on  alcoholic  liquors,  salt,  and  tobacco  in  the  formed  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  to  pierce  the 
session  of  1800.  When  the  law  was  promulgated  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  unite  tne  Atlantic  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  raised  the  objection  Pacific  Oceans  with  a  canal  46  miles  long  raised, 
that  under  the  Constitution  no  law  imposing  new  up  to  June  80, 1886,  772,545,412  francs  of  capi- 
taxation  can  take  effect  until  six  months  after  tal.  It  was  estimated  that  nearly  as  much  more 
publication.  The  Government  therefore  post-  would  be  required  to  bring  the  work  to  comple- 
poned  the  operation  of  the  act  till  Jan.  10, 1891.  tion.  An  effort  was  made  in  December,  1888,  to 
The  chief  object  of  the  merchants  was  to  gain  raise  600,000,000  francs  by  a  loan,  but  only  a  few 
time  to  import  free  of  duty  such  quantities  of  bonds  were  subscribed  for,  and  the  company  be- 
the  taxed  articles  as  to  render  the  law  useless  came  embarrassed.  An  attemptto  organize  a  new 
for  revenue  purposes  for  two  or  three  years,  company  proved  unsuccessful,  and  tlie  company 
This  design  is  defeated  by  an  amendment  of  the  was  compelled  to  suspend  payments,  cease  opera- 
act  making  all  articles  specified  in  the  act  that  tions,  and  go  into  liquidation.  The  work  was 
are  in  stock  on  Jan.  10, 1891,  liable  to  duty.  A  stopped  in  March,  1889,  and  provisional  adminis- 
popular  petition  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of  trators  were  appointed  by  the  French  Civil  Court 
Chinese  immigrants  was  made  the  basis  of  legis-  in  the  Seine  Department.  A  commission  of  in- 
lative  action  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Depart-  quiryappointedoy  the  receiver  reported  in  May, 
ment  of  Panama.  1800,  that  the  completion  of  the  canid  on  the  lock 

Comnteree. — ^The  imports  in  1887  were  valued  system  would  probably  cost  485,000.000  francs,  to 
at  8,592,689  pesos,  and  the  exports  at  18,963,227  which  20  per  cent,  should  be  added  for  unfore- 
pesos^  In  1888,  aooording  to  a  British  consular  seen  expenses  and  29  per  cent,  for  interest  and 
report,  there  was  an  improvement  in  trade,  the  management  during  the  eight  or  nine  years  re- 
imports rising  to  10,642,250  pesos,  and  exports  to  quired  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  making 
16,668,180  pesos.  The  chief  imports  are  food  a  total  of  900,000,000  francs.  The  annual  cost 
substances  and  textile  fabrics,  and  the  chief  ex-  of  maintenance  and  administration  after  com- 

Krts  coffee,  cinchona  bark,  the  export  of  which  pletion  was  estimated  at  10,000,000  francs,  and 

B  fallen  away  in  recent  years,  earth-nuts,  grain,  the  net  receipts  at  88,000,000  francs  for  the  first 

silver  ore,  cacao,  dye  stuffs,  live  animals,  and  to-  three  or  four  years,  rising  to  61,000,000  francs 

baoco.    Of  the  imports  in  1887  Great  Britain  twelve  years  after  the  opening.    The  material  and 

famished   8.611,755   pesos ;    France,    1,790,778  work  oi  the  old  company  are  placed  at  a  valu- 

pesos;  the  United  States,  987,495  pesos;  and  ation  of  at  least  half  of  the  900,000,000  francs 

Germany,  843,725  pesos.    Of  the  exports,  8,456,-  still  required.    The  commission  suggested  that 

606  pesos  went  to  England  in  1887  and  4,005,890  the   governments   of    maritime   states   should 

pesos  in  1888 ;  8,020,716  pesos  to  the  United  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  capital.    The  toll 

Stales  in  1887  and  4,776,660  pesos  in  1888 ;  1,811,-  that  was  calculated  to  pay  the  interest,  15  francs 

436  pesos  to  Germany  in  1887  and  1,488,420  pesos  per  ton,  the  commission  considered  to  be  too 

in  1888;  and  1,078,096  pesos  to  France  in  1887  high,  and  suggested  12  francs,  which  is  still 

and  1,157,430  pesos  in  1888.    Coffee  was  exported  aTOut  25  per  cent,  above  the  Suez  Canal  tolls. 

of  the  value  of  8,781,260  pesos  in  1888 ;  hides.  Negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the  concessions 

1,604,860  pesos ;   gold  in  bars  and  gold  dust,  were  carried  on  during  the  summer  of  1890  by 

1,491,300  pesos ;  coin,  1,825,860  pesos.    In  the  Lieut.  Wyse  on  the  part  of  the  company  and  the 

trade  returns  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Colombian  Government. 

Isthmusof  Panama  are  not  included.  The  transit  COLORADO,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 

tnde  of  the  isthmus  is  estimated  at  $75,000,000  the   Union  Aug.  1, 1876 ;   area,  108,925  square 

a  year,  two  thirds  representing  the  shipments  miles.     The  population,  according  to  each  de- 

from  the  Pacific  to  tne  Atlantic,  and  one  third  cennial  census  since  admission,  was  194.827  in 

those  in  the  opposite  direction.  1880,  and  410,975  in  1890.    Capital,  Denver. 

Nafi^atlon.— During   1888  there  were  772  GoTernment.— The  following  were  the  State 

vessels,  of  714,194  tons,  entered  at  Colombian  officers  during  the  year:     Governor,  Job  A. 

ports,  not  including  those  of  Panama.    Of  these  Cooper,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Will- 

557,  of  693,632  tons,  were  steam  vessels.    Of  the  iam  G.  Smith ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  Rice ; 

total  tonnage,  410.989  tons  were  British.  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Brisbane ;  Auditor,  Louis  B. 

Railroads.— There  were  two  lines  of  railroad  Swanbeck ;  Attorney-General,  Samuel  W.  Jones ; 

complete  and  five  others  partly  built  in  1888,  the  Superintendent    of   Public    Instruction,   Fred, 

total  length  being  148  miles.  Dick ;  State  Engineer,  James  P.  Maxwell ;  Chief 

The  Post-OflBee  and  Telegraphs.— The  post-  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  C.  Helm; 

oflioe  carried  1,068,504  letters,  411,988  papers,  Associate  Justices,  Charles  D.  Hayt,  and  Yio- 

etc,  and  15,813  registered  letters  and  pacicets  in  tor  A.  Elliot. 

1888.    The  telemph  lines  had  a  total  length  of  Population. — ^The  national  census  returns  of 

2,800  miles,  witn  200  miles  more  in  construction.  1890,  showing  the  population  of  the  State  by 

Boandarjr  Qaestlons. — Disputes  that  have  counties,  are  compared  with  similar  returns  for 

arisen  between  the  Colombian  Government  and  1880  in  the  following  table : 
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COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe , 

ArcDQleta , 

Baca , 

Beot 

Boalder , 

Obaffoe , 

ChoveDDe 

ClearCreek , 

OoDeJos  , 

Ooadlla 

Cnster 

DalU 

Dolorea , 

DoofflM 

Ei«to 

Blbert. , 

ElPaao 

Fremont 

Garfield 

GUpln 

Grand , 

Gttnnioon. 

Hlnadale 

Haerfkno. , 

Jefferson 

Kiowa 

KUCaraon 

Lake 

La  Plate 

larluier , 

Las  Animas , 

Lincoln , 

Logan , 

Meaa. 

Montezuma , 

Montrose , 

Morgan 

Otero 

Ouray 

Park 

PhUHpa 

Pitkin 

rrowen 

Pneblo : 

Bio  Blanco 

Klo  Grande , 

Beutt , 

Bagoaebe , 

Ban  Joan , 

Ban  Miguel 

Bummlt 

Washington 

Weld 

Yuma 


Total 


1880. 

1890. 

88,64i 

181,802 

883 

•  •      «  ■  • 

1,474 

1.V4 

13^ 

9,788 

14,0M 

6^18 

6,564 

.«•••• 

527 

7,828 

7,167 

fi,(N)5 

7,176 

2,870 

a481 

8,080 

8,963 

2,.Vi9 

•  •  •  •  ■  • 

1,484 

8,486 

8,002 

8,788 

1,708 

1,828 

7.M9 

81,208 

4,785 

0,118 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

4,468 

e,489 

^S^6 

417 

608 

&886 

4,839 

1,487 

868 

.      4,124 

6,866 

6,804 

a489 

1,284 

•••••• 

2,465 

88,668 

14,619 

1,110 

5,490 

4.808 

9,689 

aooB 

17,164 

680 

8.060 

4,889 

1,468 

4,067 

1,688 

•••••• 

4,169 

8,660 

6.477 

8,970 

8,687 

8,689 

•      •  •  •  ■ 

a888 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

1,968 

7,617 

81,869 

1,198 

1,944 

8,487 

140 

8,869 

1,978 

8.294 

1,087 

1,668 

8J»02 

•  •  •  •      • 

1,891 

fi,450 

1,906 

•  •  •  ■  •  • 

2,298 

A,646 

11,714 

2,608 

194,827 

410,975 

98,168 

828 

1.474 

•834 

4,881 

72 

527 
•666 
1,670 

603 

•5,128 

8,520 

1,484 

516 
8,728 

114 

18,864 

4.888 

4,468 

•681 

186 
•8,896 
•629 
8,788 
1,625 
1,884 
8,465 
•a944 
4,880 
4,797 
&851 

689 
8,060 
4,839 
1.468 
4,067 
1,588 
4.169 
8.80S 
•488 
8,689 
8.883 
1,962 
88,768 
1,198 
1,488 
8,229 
1^21 

475 
8,908 
1,291 
•8,668 
8,298 
6.069 
8,608 

816,648 


•  Decrease. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  is  as  follows : 
Pueblo,  28,128,  an  increase  of  24,911  since  1880; 
Leadville,  11,159,  a  decrease  of  8,661 ;  Denver, 
106,670,  an  increase  of  71,041. 

Talaatioiis.-^The  assessment  of  the  State 
for  the  year  1889,  as  corrected  by  the  County 
Boards  of  Equalization,  includes  the  following 
items :  10,610,482-63  acres  of  land,  $85,275,526.- 
94;  improTements  on  lands,  $6,178,187.71 ;  town 
and  city  lots,  $57,514,962;  improvements  on 
town  and  city  lots,  $22,709,223 ;  mining  proper- 
ty, $3,585,645;  capital  employed  in  manufact- 
ures, $785,997;  184.879  horses,  $5,816,259:  11,- 
043  mules,  $509,917;  1.185  asses,  $10,428.75; 
888.414  cattle,  $8,340,775.50;  675,830  sheep, 
$699,931.75;  20,797  swine.  $59,730.85;  11,134 
goats,  $10,821.50;  2,539  other  animals,  $38,299. 
The  total  assessed  value  is  $193,254,127.38.  . 

County  Debts,— Five  counties  in  the  State 
are  reported  without  debt ;  Morean  County  owes 
between  $1,000  and  $5,000;  Kit  Carson  and 
Sedgwick,  between  $5,000  and  $10,000;  Routt, 
Yuma,  and  Kiowa,  between  $10,000  and  $20,000; 


Archuleta,  Costilla,  Baca,  Gunnison,  and  Park, 
between  $20,000  and  $35,000 ;  Montezuma,  Delta. 
Grand,  Otero,  Prowers,  and  Rio  Blanco,  between 
$35,000  and  $50,000;  Larimer,  Lake,  Custer, 
Clear  Creek,  Gilpin,  and  Rio  Grande,  between 
$50,000  and  $75,000 ;  Dolores,  Mesa,  San  Miguel, 
and  Saguache,  between  $75,000  and  $100,000 ; 
Conejos,  Montrose,  Garfield,  Eagle,  Summit,  Jef- 
ferson, Arapahoe,  Fremont,  and  Bent,  between 
$100,000  and  $250,000;  Ouray,  Chaffee,  and 
Pueblo,  between  $250,000  and  $500,000.  The 
total  county  debt  is  $3,190,258,  of  which  $1,834,- 
421  is  a  bonded  debt,  and  $1,855,887  a  floating 
debt.  The  increase  of  total  debt  in  the  last  dec- 
ade was  $697,817. 

Coal. — The  best-known  and  most  extensively 
worked  coal  fields  of  Colorado  are  in  Boulder 
and  Las  Animas  Counties,  while  large  veins  and 
strata  are  found  in  Fremont,  Gu^eld,  Gunni- 
son, Huerfano,  and  La  Plata.  The  area  of  coal- 
bearing  sections  in  the  State  is  said  to  exceed 
26,000,000  acres.  The  following  ai-e  the  official 
statistics  of  coal  produced  in  the  past  five  years : 
1885, 1,898,796  tons;  1886, 1,486.211  tons;  1887, 
l,791,7a5  tons;  1888,  2,185,477  tons;  and  1889, 
2,500,000  tons.  The  average  price  paid  to  miners 
throughout  the  Stat«  is  71  cents  a  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  for  mining  and  timbering. 

Precions  Metals.— The  product  of  precious 
metals  in  the  State  for  1889  was  valued  at  $28,- 
074,888.  Of  this  toUl,  $3,534,790  was  the  gold 
dust  and  bullion  product,  $19,841,847  the  silver- 
bullion  product,  and  $5,198,251  ores  and  base 
bullion.  The  output  of  the  Leadville  district 
.  alone  was  more  than  $18,000,000. 

Insurance. — The  total  amount  of  risks  writ- 
•ten  in  the  State  by  fire  companies  during  1889 
amounted  to  $75,992,207.15,  an  increase  over  the 
business  of  1888  of  $14,893,218.95,  or  23-4  Der 
cent  The  premiums  collect«d  amounted  to  $1,- 
324,265.78,  an  increase  of  $208,187.86.  or  18-21 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  receipts  of  18^ 
There  were  122  companies  doing  a  fire-insurance 
business  in  the  State  during  the  year,  only  one 
being  a  local  company.  In  the  life-insurance 
business  6,861  policies,  aggregating  $12,568,838.- 
58,  were  written  in  the  State  as  against  2,222 
policies,  aggregating  the  sum  of  $8,974,613,  for 
the  previous  year. 

Decisions. — In  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  Governor,  the  State  Supreme  Court,  m  Sep- 
tember, delivered  an  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  the  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion adopted  by  the  people  in  November,  1888, 
Sermitting  counties  to  fund  or  refund  their  in- 
ebtedness  existing  prior  to  Dec  81,  1886, 
should  be  constru^  to  forbid  the  funding  or 
refunding  of  countv  debts  incurred  subsequent 
to  that  date.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  that 
such  funding  or  refunding  was  not  forbidden. 

In  June  the  district  court  of  Arapahoe  County 
pronounced  the  military  tax  act  of  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  be  unconstitutional.  This  act 
subjected  delinquent  poll-tax  payers  to  a  pen- 
alty of  $25. 

Suits  against  State  Ofllcer8.~The  indict- 
ments for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  State  which 
were  framed  by  the  grand  jury  of  Arapahoe 
County  in  July,  1889,  against  Secretary  of  State 
Rice  and  various  contractors  for  supplies  fur- 
nished to  the  last  General  Assembly,  were  found 
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to  be  defective  in  form  by  the  district  judge  in  Criminal  proceedings  against  earlier  treasurers 
January,  1890,  but  another  grand  jury  then  in  were  barred  by  lapse  of  time.  These  indict- 
session  framed  new  indictments  which  were  held  roents  were  framed  under  that  section  of  the 
to  be  in  proper  legal  form.  The  first  case  revenue  law  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor, 
brought  to  trial  under  these  indictments  was  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000  for 
against  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Collier  &  each  offense,  for  any  State  Treasurer  to  make  a 
Cleavelandy  contractors  for  State  printing.  The  profit  on  the  public  funds  intrusted  to  his  keep- 
trial  began  on  April  22  and  continued  nearly  mg.  The  case  against  Mr.  Breene  was  carried 
three  weeks.  On  the  part  of  the  prosecution  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
strong  efforts  were  made  to  show  that  the  Secre-  corpus,  and,  by  a  decision  rendered  in  May,  the 
tary  of  State  had  approved  the  excessive  print-  court  found  that  the  section  of  the  law  under 
ine  bills  of  these  contractors  in  pursuance  of  an  which  the  indictment  was  drawn  was  unconsti- 
uxiiawful  agreement  by  which  ne  expected  to  tutional  and  void,  because  the  title  of  the  act  of 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  contracts.  The  jury,  which  it  was  a  part  gave  no  indication  that  such 
not  finding  sufficient  evidence  to  sustain  this  a  section  would  be  found  therein.  The  State 
charge,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  but  add-  Constitution  provides  that  "  no  bill  except  gen- 
ed  the  following  supplemental  statement :  eral  appropriation  bills  shall  be  passed  contain- 

The  jury  aie  convinced  that  there  have  been  grofls  }"«  ™^''«  ^^*^".  one  subject,  which  shall  be  clear- 

overchirsjea  made  in  the  bills  presented  to  them  for  ^Y  expressed  m   its   title;  but  if  any   subject 

oonnderation.  shall  be  embraced  m  any  act  which  shall  not  be 

We  are  oonvioeed  that  the  Secretary  of  State  did  expressed  in  the  title,  such  act  shall  be  void  only 

not  have  that  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people  as  to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  not  be  so  ex- 

tiiat  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  his  office  pressed."    This  disposition  of  the  criminal  pro- 

donanda;  that  there  was  gross  carelessness  and  neg-  ceedings  did  not  affect  the  civil  suits  against  the 

l^m^^l^p'S^?^  '^f'^^^^t  ^S^Jl'^1  --«  defendants  but  no  nrogress  had  Ln  made 

neglect  as  cSl  for  like  oensure.    Though  other  State  m  these  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

otBcialB  are  not  on  trial  at  this  time,  we  feel  that  equal  Foutlcal.— Early  in  August  a  call  was  is- 

if  Dot  greater  carelewuess  prevailed  m  the  office  of  the  sued  inviting  delegates  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 

State  Auditor  and  on  the  part  of  the  measurer  of  State  the  Union  Labor  party,  and  other  organizations 

printing,  for  without  such  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  in  the  State,  to  meet  in  convention  at  Denver 

of  these  officers  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  late  in  the  month  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 

secure  wanranta  m  settlement  ot  «»ount8  that  were  „     ^  an  independent  fusion  ticfct  for  State  offi- 

mamfestly  wrong  not  only  m  the  items  chanred,  but       *«„     »t.v^\  ^ *•  *     *'^\^y  ^"'  j     v-  i    * 

aI«o  in  tlie  computation,  which  should  have  bSIn  appa-  ^^^^  ^  ^he  convention  met  and  formed  a  ticket, 

rent  to  an  accountant  of  the  most  limited  experience,  which  underwent  some  chan^  before  election, 


but  in  its  final  form  contained  the  following 

This  verdict  rendered  useless  a  trial  of  the  names :  For  Congressman,  J.  D.  Burr ;  for  Gov- 

other  conspiracy  cases,  but  its  effect  was  such  as  emor,  J.  G.  Coy ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  H. 

to  prevent  a  renomination  this  year  of  either  of  Brammeier ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  E.  S.  Moore ; 

the  State  officers  censured  by  the  jury.  for  Treasurer,  J.  N.  Carlile,    the    Democratic 

The  question  whether  the  warrants,  which  had  nominee ;  for  Auditor,  W.  S.  Starr ;  for  Attor- 

been  issued  to  pay  the  excessive  bills,  were  valid  ney-General,  W.  T.  Hughes ;  for  Superintendent 

obligations  of  the  State  could  not  be  decided  at  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  M.  Long ;  for  Regents 

this  trial,  nor,  indeed,  until  the  holders  of  such  of  the  State  University,  L.  H.  Smith  and  S.  G. 

warrants  should  present  them  for  payment.  The  Duley. 

State  Treasurer  was  instructed  by  the  Attorney-  On  Sept.  15  the  Prohibitionists  met  at  Pueblo 
General  that  certain  warrants  in  favor  of  the  and  nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Con- 
oontractors  for  printing,  furniture,  and  station-  gressman,  G.  Richardson ;  for  Governor,  J.  A. 
ery,  were  probably  invalid  and  should  not  be  Ellett ;  for  Lieutenant-Govenior,  Eugene  Ford ; 
paid,  and  in  his  monthly  calls  for  warrants  the  for  Secretary  of  State,  P.  A.  Rice ;  for  Treasurer, 
Treasurer  expressly  refused  to  redeem  such  (the  G.  S.  Emerson ;  for  Auditor,  R.  W.  Anderson ; 
total  amount  so  refused  being  about  $136,000) ;  for  Attorney-General,  John  Hipp;  for  Superin- 
but  no  action  was  taken  by  the  holders  to  enforce  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  A.  Ferguson, 
payment  until  late  in  the  year,  when  a  firm  of  The  usual  anti-license  resolutions  were  adopted. 
New  York  brokers,  holding  a  warrant  for  $5,000  The  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Den- 
issued  to  Collier  &  Cleaveland,  petitioned  the  ver  on  Sept.  18.  John  L.  Routt,  the  firat  Gov- 
dirtrict  court  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  emor  of  the  State,  was  nominated  again  for  that 
Treasurer  to  j>ay  the  amount  due  thereon.  A  office.  For  Lieutenant-Governor  the  convention 
decision  in  this  case  had  not  been  reached  at  the  selected  William  W.  Storv ;  for  Secretary  of 
end  of  the  year.  State,  Edwin  J.  Eaton ;  for  Treasurer,  John  H. 
During  1889  charges  appeared  in  the  public  Fesler ;  for  Auditor,  John  M.  Henderson ;  for 

eints  to  the  effect  that  State  Treasurer  Bris-  Congressman,  Hosea  Townsend ;  for  Regents  of 

ne  and  his  predecessors  had  converted  to  their  the  State  University,  0.  J.  Pfeiffer  ana  W.  H. 

own  use  all  interest  accruing  on  the  public  funds  Cochran.    Attorney-General  Jones  and  Superin- 

deposited   in    local    banks.     To   ascertain  the  tendent  of  Public  Instruction  Dick  were  renom- 

truth  of  these  charges,  and  to  recover  any  sums  inated.    The  resolutions  included  the  following : 

•so  converted,  the  Attorney-General,  in  January,  _,       ^   _ 

1890,  began  suits  against  each  of  the  persons  .That  the  Republican  party  of  this  State  demands  of 

implicat«L     In   February  the  Grand  Surj  of  St?f  ^.'?o2?.*''^»n  *^?^^^  ?i  ^°^°™^?  V^°  P"*^ 

1-1     uir/^>*««f,r  f^x^^ir  1.*^  «^K»  »,.»f«.  -«^  #«/»,»,i  of  8uch  a  law  as  shall  reiorm  the  present  fee  system 

Arapahoe  Count/  took  up  the  matter  and  framed  ^nd  establish  fixed  salaries  that  sWl  bo  reasonable 

indictments  against  Treasurer  Brisbane  and  ex-  for  the  county  and  other  officers. 

Treaaarer  Breene,  his   immediate   predecessor.  That  we  demand  legislation  providing  for  the  oov 
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ering  into  the  State  tpcasury  all  interest  accruing  prudent  to  seek  a  renomination,  and  the  Repub- 

npon  State  ftinda  and  flxinff  a  nalary  for  the  State  lican  State  Convention  decided  to  place  only  two 

treasurer  commensurate  with  the  responsibilitieB  of  ^f  them  a^ain  in  the  field.  Attorney  -  General 

"hat'the  interests  of  the  people  of  tbb  State  re-  i?^  *2!|;  ^1!^""^^?.^^"^,°'  ^"^"^  Instruction 

quire  of  the  next  Leglslaturl  the  passage  of  a  wise  P\ck.    The    Republican    thereupon  advised  its 

aodjudiciouR  railroad  law;  that  we  believe  the  pub-  followers  to  defeat  these  two  at  the  polls,  and 

lie  welfare  will  be  best  promoted  by  tlie  creation  of  refused  to  give  the  Republican  candidate  for 

a  railroad  commission^  composed  of  three  men  thor-  Treasurer    any    substantial    support,    on    the 

oughly  aoquainted  with  the  oommeroiai  and  ccouomic  ground  that  he  was  allied  with  the  faction  that 

condition  of  tlie  State,  and  wo  demand  that  whatever  controlled  the  existing  Stete  government.    Each 

^h'J^e^^'^S  rd:\t  ^X^f^^e^rSI^'o^  o?  'tf  r'}^^.  '""'^^h  ^rf  \^- 

either  pa^engars  or  freight.  visable  to  enter  mto  a  stnct  pledge,  binding  him- 

That  we  demand  a  thorough  revision  of  the  irriga-  ^^^  ^  cover   into  the  State   treasury  all  in- 

tion  law ;  that  we  deprecate  the  practice  in  voffue  of  terest  on  the  public  funds.    The  result  of  the 

ditch  companies  selling  and  receiving  pav  in  advance  election  in  November  seemed  to  indicate  an  ap- 

for  water  which  they  can  not  possibly  deliver.  proval  by  the  voters  of  the  course  of  the  "  Re- 

That  the  I^islatore  is  requested  at  the  coming  pubUcan,"  every  candidate  on  the  Republican 

session  of  the  General  Assembfy  to  enact  a  law  estab-  fi^ket  whom  it  opposed  being  defeated.    The 

hshmg  a  State  Board  of  ChanUes  and  Corrections.  p^^^j^^  ,^^  Gov.Xutt  and  other  s^oesrful 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Den-  members  of  his  ticket  was  about  8,000,  while 

ver  on  Sept  25  and  nominated  Caldwell  Yeaman  Fesler  for  Treasurer  was  about  3,500  votes  behind 

for  Governor,  Piatt  Rogers  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  CarlUe,  the  Democratic  candidate  ;   Jones  for 

ernor,  William  F.  Forman  for  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General  was  defeated  by  Maupin  by  a 

James  N.  Carlile  for  State  Treasurer,  William  few  hundred  votes,  and  Dick  for  Superintendent 

T.  Skelton  for  Auditor,  Joseph  H.  Maupin  for  of  Public  Instruction  was  defeated  by  Coy  by 

Attorney-General,  Nathan  B.  Coy  for  Superin-  about  1,800  votes.    The  next  General  Assembly, 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  0,  Monta-  whose  members  were  chosen  at  this  time,  will  be 

fue  and  Charles  M.  Ford  for  Regents  of  the  Republican  by  a  reduced  majority, 
tate  University,  and  Thomas  J.  O'Donnell  for       Two  amendment-s  to  the  State  Constitution, 

Congressman.  authorizing  the  General  Assembly  to  increase 

Local  questions,  especially  those  relating  to  the  number  and  salary  of  judges  within  certain 

the  conduct  of  the  State  government  for  the  past  limits,  were  defeated. 

two  years,  took  precedence  in  the  canvass  over       COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

national  issues.    This  was  largely  due  to  the  The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise 

course  of  the  Denver  **  Republican,''  an  influen-  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 

tial  Republican  journal,  which  early  in  1889  June  30, 1890.  was  $789,222,228,  compared  with 

began  to  assail  the  State  government    It  first  $745,131,652  in  188a*'89.  which  was  higher  than 

attacked  the  General  Assembly  for  passing  ap-  in  anv  previous  year.    The  total  exports  of  mer- 

propriations  that  were  known  to  exceed  largeW  chandise  amounted  to  $857,824,834  in  1889-'90, 

the  revenue  available  for  their  payment.     It  against  $742,401,375  in  the  preceding  year.   The 

then  called  public  attention  to  the  action  of  the  import  trade  was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 

Secretary  oi  State  and  the  Auditor  in  approving  the  country,  and  the  exports  were  only  exceed- 

exorbitant  bills  for  State  printing,  etc. ;  and  its  ed  by  those  of  1881,  whicn  were  nearly  $45,000,- 

charges  of  corruption  led  to  the  indictment  and  000  more  in  value.    The  total  volume  of  com- 

trial  above  considered,  in  which  they  were  con-  merce  was  $1,647,047,062,  or  about  $159,600,000 

demned  for  negligence,  though  the  charge  of  more  than  the  previous  year,  which  was  the 

conspiracy  failed.    The  State  Treasurer  and  his  highest  hitherto  recorded.    Imports  were  stimu- 

predecessors  were  charg[ed  by  the  same  ^'oumal  lated  by  the  expectation  of  the  tariff  being 

with  converting  to  their  own  use  the  mterest  raised  by  congressional  legislation.    From  1876 

on  the  public  funds.     Finally,  the  "  Republi-  till  1887  the  exports  of  the  United  States  always 

can"  held  up  to  public  censure  the  State  Board  exceeded  the  imports  every  year,  the  average  ex- 

of  Land  Commissioners  for  its  action  in  the  cess  being  $134,388,312.    In  1887-'88  and  the 

Argo  land  sale,  so-called.    This  was  a  sale  of  following  year  the  imports  were  in  excess,  while 

820  acres  belonging  to  the  State  school  fund,  in  in  1890,  notwithstanding  the  abnormal  import 

or  near  the  city  of  Denver.    Although  advertised  movement,  the  old  position  of  exports  is  restored, 

according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  sale  was  Whereas  in  1888-'89  there  was  a  balance  against 

so  little  known  that  but  few  bidders  were  present  the  United  States  in  the  merchandise  movement 

at  the  auction  on  Feb.  14,  and  an  average  price  of  $2,730,277  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  1889-'90 

of  only  $303  an  acre  was  obtained  for  land  worth  there  was  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports 

at  least  twice  as  much.    The  board,  consisting  amounting  to  $68,602,606  at  the  close,  notwith- 

of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-  standing  the  unexampled  amount  of  the  impor^ 

General,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  tations,  exceeding  those  of  the  previous  year 

tion,  was  vigorously  assailed  by  the  "  Republi-  by  $44,090,576.    During  July  and  August,  1889, 

can  *'  for  sacrificing  the  public  interests  in  a  there  was,  as  usual,  an  excess  of  imports,  which 

manner  that  w^as  at  least  suspicious.    In  view  of  amounted  to  $24,871,856.    The  balance  shifted 

all  these  events,  the  "Republican  "  asserted  that  earlier  than  usual,  being  $15,517,670  in  favor  of 

the  State  was  being  plundered,  or  its  affairs  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  September,  and 

frossly  mismanaged,  by  its  highest  officials,  and  to  this  were  added  $34,719,042  excess  of  exports 

emanded  that  every  member  of  the  State  gov-  in  October,  $37,002,926  in  November,  $11,988,706 

emment  should  be  retired  to  private  life.    Sev-  in  December,  $7,218,345  in  January,  and  $5,455,- 

eral  of  th^  officials  so  attacked  did  not  deem  it  415  in  March.    In  April  there  was  an  excess  of 
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$8^4,547  in  imports,  in  May  $12,683,572,  and 
in  June  f22J241,279,  a  higher  figure  than  is 
shown  in  any  previous  month  for  years.  In- 
cluding gold  and  silver,  the  total  imports  in  18^9 
were  $774,094,725 ;  in  1890  they  were  $823,198,- 
554 ;  the  total  exports  in  1889  were  $839,042,908 ; 
in  1890  they  were  $909,978,254. 

Imports. — The  values  of  the  principal  articles 
and  classes  of  articles  exempt  from  duty  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30, 1890,  compared  with  the 
values  for  the  preceding  year,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


ASnCUB  FRKB  or  DUTY. 


Animali 

Artldea,  prcMlaoe  of  U.  S^  retnnied 

Art  workflL 

Afpbaltiun 

Bm,  bfMDlock 

Boltlnf-«Iotb«  

Bodu,  inft|»is  cngxATloga,  ete 


ArgaXf  or  erud«  UrUr 

CtDcboBft  bark 

Gochlacttl 

Logwood,ete 

OamB 

Indigo 

Chloride  of  Ume 

liearlMroot , 

Mlaeral  waters 

Potuh,  mnrUte  of. 

Qniiiia,  MlU  of 

Sodft,  Ditnte  of 

Salphnr 

Tanilh  beao* 

Allotli«r6hemlc»la,dra9B,  aoddyes 

OoeoA 

GoffM. 

Coir  yarn 

Cork-wood  and  baric 

Cotton,  raw 

Diamoada,  rough 

Eggs. 

f  srinaeeooB  ■obataooei 

r«rtUlaMS 

Hbeia 

I^h 


18S9. 


Ooeoa>DOta 

Otborfraito 

Fors,  aodreMed 

Hair 

Ooatskina 

Other  skins 

Personal  effects  of  Immigrants  and 

dtlzena 

India-mbber  and  gatta^percha. . . . 

Irorj 

Ivory,  vegetable 

OUa,ftu<r. 

Oils,  tolatile. 

Otm,  gokl^bearing 

Orea,  mrer-bearing 

P^ier  atock 

Pisrter  of  Paria. 

Phrtngm 

Pfauibigo 

Seeds 

Bilk,  anmaaalhctiired 

I?ir:::::;::::::::::::::;;:-:: 

Tin 


Wood 

Artielea  from  Hawaiian  lalanda. 
AI  other  free  artlclea 


Totalftmofdotj. 


•8,28T,d88 
0,857,510 

888,177 
89,211 

180,782 

20-3,880 
1,161,251 

488,708 
1,490,871 

867,968 
74,285 
1,665,452 
5,276.467 
2,684,105 
1,699,478 

874,480 

881,111 
1,067,444 

940,825 
8,275,021 
2,025.644 

699,906 

8,754.827 

2,142,061 

74,724,882 

124,256 

9>2,047 
1,194,505 

257,506 
2,418,976 

941.998 
1,618,662 

488,212 
1,5781497 
8,571,024 

782,706 
1,597,682 
2.068,167 
2.481,518 
7,668,472 
17,459,278 
2,782,972 

12,887,181 

591,602 

96i.574 

718364 

1,086,5i4 

87,287 

^951,719 

^9A047 

K«<4.472 

565301 

248,487 

658,792 

19,888,229 

2,984.193 

12,654,640 

7.014,4  5 

4,489.624 

12,568,508 

5,479,445 


1800. 


$8,496,665 

4,288,158 

899,858 

190,555 

164,276 

821,125 

1,115358 

858,882 

2,799,888 

282,776 

42,485 

1.725,167 

5,697,280 

1,827,987 

1385.080 

794,508 

481,579 

924,065 

902,060 

2,706,595 

2,186.550 

559,867 

4,288,718 

2312,781 

78,267,482 

92,921 

1,218,876 

1392,728 

182358 

2,074.912 

1,108,726 

1,218,989 

697.680 

1,679.458 

4,658,779 

822,810 

1,891,031 

2,159,960 

2,871,484 

9,106,082 

12,776,004 

2,784,699 

14,864,612 

848,100 

61,488 

928,228 

904,991 

8^579 

7,754,672 

5,261,448 

I8O357 

707348 

578,561 

5S9,l«t8 

24381.867 

2,978,994 

12317,498 

6,896,909 

4,421,024 

12,as8,657 

6,718369 


cals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  $1,845,059  more;  cocoa, 
$474,854  more;  coffee,  $22,072,158  more;  raw 
cotton,  $572,628  more;  eggs,  $198,483  less;  fer- 
tilizers, $397,169  less ;  fish  free  of  duty.  $153,281 
less;  fruits  and  nuts  free  of  duty,  $2,025,724 
more ;  undressed  furs  and  pelts,  $29,192  more ; 
hair,  $723,477  more ;  hides  and  skins,  $2,232,- 
803  less ;  personal  effects  of  travelers  and  immi- 
grants, $121,565  more ;  crude  caoutchouc  and 
futta-percha,  $2,215,587  more ;  oils  not  dutiable, 
98,932  less;  silver  ore,  $4,236,741  more;  crude  * 
paper  stock,  $128,853  less;  raw  silk,  $6,809,7^5 
more ;  unground  spices,  $7,748  less ;  tea,  $2,253,- 
626  less ;  tin,  $327,816  more ;  wood,  unmanufact- 
ured, $^,696  more ;  imports  from  the  Hawa- 
iian Islands  under  the  reciprocity  treatv,  $1,816,- 
709  more  ;  all  other  free  articles,  $8,595,560 
more.  The  total  value  of  the  articles  on  the  free 
list,  $265,588,499,  is  $87,557,950  more  than  the 
average  from  1885  to  1889  inclusive,  the  growth 
having  been  steady  for  each  succeeding  year. 

The  cattle  imported  for  breeding  purposes  in 
1890  number^  8,935  head,  against  4,404  head  in 
1889 ;  the  horses  numbered  10,865,  against  9,930 ; 
sheep,  16,303,  against  5,926.  The  Quantity  of 
cocoa  imported  was  18,226,177  pounds,  against 
16,743,964  pounds;  of  coffee  499,159,120,  against 
578,397,454  pounds ;  of  tea  83,886,829,  against 
79,575,984  pounds :  of  brown  sugar  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  224,457,011,  against  243,324.683 

rounds;  of  unground  pepper  13,759,217,  against 
1,358,626  pounds ;  of  fresh  fish  other  than  sal- 
mon 41,727,190,  against  46,348,854  pounds ;  of 
fresh  salmon  853,963,  against  1,020,507  pounds ; 
of  eggs  15,062,796  dozen,  a^inst  15,918,809  doz- 
en ;  of  fixed  or  expressed  oils  20,328,677,  a^inst 
16,105,242  pounds ;  of  volatile  or  essentiiu  oils 
1,437,216,  against  2,065,816  pounds;  of  rags  for 
paper  stock  149,101,831,  against  142,738,858 
pounds ;  of  raw  silk  5,943.860,  against  5,329,646 
pounds ;  of  tin  in  bars,  blocks,  or  pigs,  or  granu- 
lated 34,993,099,  against  88,877,287  pounds ;  of 
crude  rubber  and  gutta-percha  33,842,374,  against 
32,339,503  pounds ;  of  phosphates  for  fertilizing 
30,249,  against  84,608  tons;  of  guano  8.432, 
against  14,274  tons;  of  soda  nitrate  204,052,587, 
against  151,148,674  pounds ;  of  brimstone  141,- 
921,  against  180,191  tons ;  of  indigo  2,828,962, 
against  3,550,765  pounds;  of  logwood  65,870, 
against  69,354  tons;  of  crude  asphalt  or  bitu- 
men 156,601,203,  against  86.348,171  pounds ;  of 
argol  or  crude  tartar  24,908,054,  against  2 1 ,429,434 
pounds;  of  distilled  spirits  of  domestic  manu- 
facture returned  from  abroad  1,021,096,  against 
1,615,316  proof  gallons :  of  raw  cotton  8,606,049, 
against  7,973.089  pounds. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the 
principal  articles  and  cms.se3  of  articles  subject 
to  duty  imported  in  the  twelve  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  lo89-*90.  compared  with  the  values  for 
the  year  preceding : 


DUTIABLE  ARTICLKS. 


9856,467,076;  $266368,499 


The  imports  of  animals  in  the  above  list  show 
an  iDcrease  of  $128,975  when  compared  with  the 
average  imports  for  the  preceding  five  years, 
products  of  the  United  States  returned  snow  a 
decrease  of  $3,549,669 ;  the  value  of  books,  maps, 
etc,  is  $175,878  more  than  the  average ;  chemi- 


Animals 

Art  works. 

Books,  maps,  engravlnsrs. . . 
Brass,  and  Ita  manalhctures 

Breadstoffs. 

Bristles 

Brashes 

Bations 

Cement 


1889. 


$8,986305 
l,806,.'i97 
8,918,942 

188.861 
8,029,724 
1,261.724 

654,651 
8,2.'i2,406 
1,459,888 


180O. 


$8,270,277 
1,79«..S79 
2,87^,717 

166.668 
6,084.272 
1.2H6.219 

767.128 
8.207,128 
2,172389 
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DUTIABLB  ARTICLES. 


1889. 


1890. 


Coal-  tar  eolon 

GlyoerlD 

Loffwood  extract,  eto 

Optam,  erode 

Opium,  prepared  for  emoktuff — 
Saltpeter,  or  nitrate  of  potash .... 

Soda,  salts  of. 

Sumac 

Other  chemicals  and  dmgB 

Kirths 

Clocks,  and  parts  of. 

Watches,  and  parts  of. 

Coal,  bitnmlnoos. 

Copperore  

c  'opper,  and  manalaetiirss  of 

G>rsets 

Cotton  cloths 

Clothing,  cotton 

Cotton  embroideriea,  iaoes,  etc . . . 

Cotton  knit  floods 

Cotton  thread 

Other  mannteetnres  of  cotton 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware. . . 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments 

Dolls  and  toys 

Fans 

Feathers 

ji  eathera  and  flowers,  artifldaL . . . 

Perlomerles  and  cosmetics 

Pipes  and  smoken*  articles. 

Otner  ihncjr  articles.. 

Fish 

Flax,  hemp,and  jute,  raw 

Flax,  hemj>,  and  Jate,  mannfttet- 

nres  of. 

Frmts  and  nats. 

Furs,  dressed,and  mannlkrtnre*  of 

Glass  and  ghuBware 

Hair 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  materials 

5»y 

Hope 

India -mbber  and  gotta -pereha, 

mannlhctarea  of 

Iron  ore. 

Iron  and  steel  manulhctnrea 

Jewelry  and  sUrer  and  gold  mann- 

Ihetures 

Preeloos  stones  and  imitati<M»  of. 

Lead,  and  manobctnreii  of 

Leather 

Leather  glores  and  other  mano- 

Ihctnrea 

Mslt 

Ilsit  Hqoors 

Marble  and  stone 

lletala,  metal  oomposttkma,  and 

manufcctares  of 

Mineral  snbstaooes 

Moslcal  instruments 

Oils 

Flsints  and  colora 

Paper,  and  manufketnres  of 

Provisions  and  dairy  prodnets. . . . 

Rice 

Salt  

Seeds 

Silk,  manolhctnrra  of 

Soap 

Spices,  groond 

Brandy 

Other  spirits 

Sponges. 

Sugar,  molsMea,  and  candy 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Tobacco,  manufhctured 

y  egeubles 

WInea,  sparkling 

Winess  8t11Linca»k6 

Wlnea,  stilL  In  bottles 

Wood,  and  man^ifoctures  of 

Clothing  wools 

(^tnblng  wools 

Oarpet  and  other  wools 

W^oolen  manuftctnres 

Zinc  spelter,  and  inanoflictares  of. 
All  other  dutiable  articles 


988  8Mi 

149,7t» 

6U9.W8 

64i,S04 

800.485 

4,81)4,288 

8(»«,64» 

4,093,1  SS 

»»,980 

420,882 

1,662.118 

8,929.24.') 

401,167 

81,410 

6it9,96T 

8,899,294 

888.618 

9,901,948 

6,888,885 

h6J,7u8 

S.681,065 

6i.4T6.299 

1,259,942 

1,865,888 

462,127 

848,108 

979,861 

848.964 

890,782 

610,764 

8,886,860 

80,468,475 

Sfi,70»,5S8 
18,795,005 
^828,056 
7,718.921 
154,428 
4»197,877 
1,088,«85 
1,155,472 

886,887 

8,860,462 
42,877,798 

1.888,893 

10,771.688 

549,257 

6,019,828 

ft,876,499 

111,881 

1,861,990 

l,006,5n 

8,887020 

117,665 

1,721,48S 

1,87»^614 

1,294,811 

8,542,888, 

1.7I4.891I 

8,005l271| 

948,181, 

4,48^.4:11, 

85,122.7601 

455.1661 

178.66!^ 

1,076.26,-V 

851.<22l 

81S,8nM 

81,249.S45I 

10.S68.226 

8,742,764 

2.269,799 

4,254,418 

2.126,.'^rj 

1,825,8111 

11.284,S»7^I 

6,97i.oai| 

1.5h6.294| 

10,41 7,iy<» 

52,564,942 

1A6.697 

6,255,014 


$1,787,558 
92{s985 
818,105 

1,184,718 
Se9.68« 
806,499 

6,1^708 
802375 

4,675.821 
888,081 
4S9.406 

1,674,878 

8,087,760 
898,808 
182,821 
968,289 

8,508.241 

886,650 

11,447,670 

7,149,080 
904,185 

6,077^84 

7,080.980 
916,718 

8,070,609 
477,188 

1,428,800 

1,810,998 
488,968 
878,978 
819,596 

8,710,568 
19,844,087 

88,421.879 
18.878,801 
5.888,606 
7,852,728 
168,666 
8390,326 
1,148,445 
1,058,616 

867,647 

8,682.687 

41,678^41 

1361,104 

12,180,488 

652,754 

6329386 

6.906,844 

16t666 

1,427,608 

1397,687 

4,880,088 

108,809 

1,7(18,129 

1381,789 

1,84.^457 

8.816l860 

2,011314 

8.048,120 

950320 

83-^0,681 

88,68«L374 

558,440 

249,077 

1318.180 

996,016 

415,681 

89.787.2<*4 

17,605,668 

4,101791 

4,455.854 

4,752378 

2,4.Xy,179 

1.657.221 

12.91»9,^1 

8.%kl760 

1,90.%970 

9,468.858 

56,5.n2,418 

140.700 

0,800.888 


ToUl  dntiable  articles |  $488,644,574  $528,638,729 


A  comparison  with  the  average  imports  for 
the  years  1885-'89  shows  a  decrease  of  $791,128 
in  the  value  of  dutiable  live  animals  in  1890; 
the  value  of  books,  maps,  and  engravings  was 
$202,850  more  than  the  average;  the  imports 
of  barley  were  $1,504,772  less  than  the  average 
value,  and  those  of  other  breadstuffs  $152,010 
less;  bristles,  $148,565  more ;  buttons,  $272,472 
less ;  cement,  $951,706  more ;  chemicals,  drugs, 
and   dyes  subject  to  duty,  $1,816,802   more; 
clocks  and  watches  and  parts  of  them,  $332,956 
more ;  bituminous  coal,  $160,548  more ;  cotton 
manufactures,  $1,608,935  more;  earthen,  stone, 
and  china  ware,  $1,353,085  more ;  fancy  articles, 
$1,090,603    mo^;    fish,  preserved,  dried,  etc., 
$978,615  more;  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  similar 
fibrous  materials,  $5,814,215  more ;  manufact- 
ures of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc,  $5,854,026  more; 
fruits  and  nuts  subject  to  duty,  $55,444  less; 
furs,  manufactured  or  dressed,  $817,647  more; 
glass  and  glassware,  $256,157  more ;  hats,  bon- 
nets, and  hoods,  and  materials  for  making  them, 
$1,551,058  less;  hav,  $62,210  more;  hops,  $237.- 
650  less ;  iron  ore,  $874,978  more ;  tin  plates  and 
taggers*  tin,  $2,634,582  more;  all  other  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel,  $3,304,918  less ;  jew- 
elry and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones,  $3,357,377  more;   leather  and 
manufactures  thereof,  $1,088,956  more ;    malt 
liquors,  $165,691   more;   musical  instruments, 
$99,784  more;   oils  subject  to  duty,  $380,677 
more ;  paints  and  colors,  $108,815  more ;  paper 
and  manufactures  thereof,  $736,236  more ;  pro- 
visions comprising  meats  and  dairy  products, 
$93,533  more;  rice,  $162,212  less;  salt,  $360,- 
536  less ;  seeds,  other  than  medicinal.  $944,143 
more;   manufactures  of  silk,  $7,636,935  more; 
sugar,  molasses,  sugar  candy,  and  confectionery, 
$15,534,582  more ;  leaf  tobacco,  $8,690,461  more ; 
manufactured  tobacco,  $640,600  more;  vegeta- 
bles, $1,179,401  more;  wines,  $1,797,012  more; 
wood,  subject  to  duty,  and   manufactures  of 
wood,  $3,186,622 ;  raw  wool,  $81,640  more ;  wool- 
en manufactures,  $12,105,426  more;  all  other 
dutiable  articles,  $2,901,907  more.     The  total 
value  of  dutiable  imports  in  1890  was  $76,789,- 
878  above  the  average  annual  amount  for  the 
period  1885-'89,  which  was  $446,843,851.     The 
total  imports,  free  and  dutiable,  rose  in  regular 
progression  from  $577,527,329  in  1885  to  $635,- 
436.136  in  1886,  $692,319,768  in  1887,  $723,957, 
114  in  1888,  $745,131,652  in.l889,  and  $789,222,- 
228  in  1890.     The  latter  flgiire  is  $114,347,828 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  ^ear  under  review. 

The  dutiable  imports  of  living  animals  in 
1890  include  26,760  head  of  cattle,  against  57.- 
551  in  1889 ;  38J241  horses,  against  48.784 ;  and 
377.491  sheep,  against  398,891.  The  imports  of 
barley  were  11,332,542  bushels,  valued  at  $5,- 
629,849.  against  11,368,414  bushels,  of  the  value 
of  $7,?23,888  in  1889.  The  imports  of  cotton 
piece  goods  decreased  from  30.386,189  to  27,759,- 
641  square  yards,  and  of  yam  from  1,744.852  to 
1,706,188  pounds.  Dried  and  smoked  cod  and 
herring  show  a  decrease  in  both  quanties  and 
values.  The  imports  of  flax  increased  from  7,- 
896  to  8,048  tons ;  of  jute  from  88,655  to  90,390 ; 
and  of  sisal  grass  and  other  vegetable  flbers 
from  38,542  to  50.858,  except  hemp  and  its  sub- 
stitutes, which  declined  in  quantity  from  55,835 
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to  36,591  tons.    The  imports  of  yarns  of  these  still  wine  in  bottler,  329,549  dozen,  against  260,- 
Tjrious  substances  were  16,068,936,  against  16,-  026;  of  wine  in  casks,  3,485,815  gallons,  against 
385,809  j)oands.    Among  the  fruits  of  the  free  8,078,554.    The  increase  under  the  head  of  wood 
list  there  was  an   increase  in  the  imports  of  manufactures  was  due  to  an  importation  of  97,- 
prunes  and  plums  from  46,154,825  to  58,093,410  390,849  pounds  of  wood  pulp,  valued  at  $1,814,« 
pounds;  in  raisins  from  35,091,139  to  36,914,330  356,  an  article  that  was  not  represented  in  the 
pounds ;  and  in  almonds  from  5,545.400  to  5,715,-  report  for  1889.    The  quantity  of  clothing  wools 
858  {pounds.     Foreign  hops  were  needed  for  the  was  16,649,480  pounds,  against  29,224,522 ;  comb- 
brewing  industry  in  larger  quantities  in  1890,  ing  wools,  7,658,806  pounds,  against  6,871,666; 
the  imports  increasing  from  4,176,158  to  6,539,-  carpet  and  similar  grades  of  wool,  81,122,995 
516  pounds.     The  imports  of  iron  ore  increased  pounds,    against    90,391,541    pounds.     Among 
from  652,032  to  1,157,395  tons,  and  scrap  iron  woolen  manufactures  there  was  a  small  incre- 
showed  an   increase.    In  the  coarser  iron  and  ment  in  carpets  and  carpeting,  from  601,967  to 
steel  fabrics  there  was  a  large  falling  off ;  in  the  605,607  square   yards ;   the   imports  of   cloths 
case  of  pig  iron  from  176,727  to  146,772  tons ;  in  nearly  doubled,  being  16,847,538  pounds,  as  com- 
rolled  and  hammered  bars,  from  69,280,491  to  pared  with  8,852,542 ;  and  in  dress  goods  there 
64,031,938   pounds;  in  steel  rails,  from  24,257  was  a  growth  from  91,284,188  to  116,991,368 
tons  to  almost  nothing ;  in  cotton  ties  and  baling  yards.    Knit  goods  and  shawls  likewise  showed 
hoops,  from  71,654,638  to  44,621,533  pounds ;  in  an  increase,  wnile  other  woolen  articles  declined 
steel  hoops^  plates,  etc.,  from  46,736,057  to  18,-  one  half.    The  shoddy  and  waste  imports  dimin- 
702,580  pounds;  in  ingots,  blooms,  bars,  and  ished  from  8,662,209  to  4,980,327  pounds;  yarns, 
other  forms  of  steel  for  manufacturing  purposes,  from  3,616,326  to  3,473,219  pounds ;  the  value  of 
from  215,631,109  to  81,395,033  pounds;  in  rivet,  ready-made  clothing  from  |l,974,977  to  $1,840,- 
screw,  nail,  and  fence  rods  of  iron  and  steel,  669.    The  zinc  and  spelter  imports  were  2,215,- 
from  180,209,180    to    139,658,120  pounds.     Of  182,  against  2,991,991  pounds, 
wire  and  wire  rope  and  sheet  iron  there  was  a  Of  the  total  imports,  free  and  dutiable,  arti- 
lamr  importation ;  in  taggers'  tin  the  quantity  cles  of  food  and  live  animals  make  31*92  per 
felfaway  to  679,838,625  from  735,779,998  pounds,  cent.,  their  value  being  $251,947,351 ;  articles  in 
The  larger  importations  of  machinery,  firearms,  a  crude  condition  entering  into  processes  of  do- 
and  cattery  and  an  advance  in  the  price  of  iron  mestic  industry,  of  the  value  of  $180,833,230, 
made  the  total  value  of  iron  and  steel  imports  make  22*92  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  articles  wholly 
neiuriy  as  ^reat  as  in  the  preceding  year.    Of  or  partly  manufactured,  for  use  as  materials  in 
malt  liquors  there  was  a  slightly  increased  im-  the  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  amounted 
portation,  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  to  $84,737,715,  or  10*74  per  cent,  of  the  total ; 
total  value.     Under  the  head  of  provisions  there  manufactured  articles,  ready  for  consumption, 
was  an  increase  in  meat  preparations  and  ex-  give  the  sum  of  $157,945,053,  or  20*01  per  cent, 
tracts  and  condensed  milk,  out  not  in  other  arti-  of  the  total  imports ;  and  luxuries  and  articles 
ries,  except  cheese,  which  advanced  from  8,207,-  of  voluntary  use  had  a  value  of  $113,758,879,  be- 
U2(>  to  9,263,573  pounds.    Rice  fell  away  from  ing  14*41  per  cent,  of  the  total    In  the  dutiable 
121..)85,663  to  57,631,397  pounds,  not  including  list  articles  of  food  constituted  24-60  per  cent., 
rice  admitted  free  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  raw  materials  11*23  per  cent,  manufactured  or 
the  (joantity  of  which  was  10,730.600  pounds,  partly  manufactured  materials  14*23  per  cent., 
showmg  a  slight  augmentation.    Salt,  though  manufactured  articles  of  general  use  28*68  per 
showing  an  increase  in  the  value,  declined  in  cent.,  and  articles  of  voluntary  use  21*26  per 
quantity  from  582,377,147  to  505,029,864  pounds,  cent  of  the  total  value.    Of  the  total  imports 
Linseed  decreased  from  3,259,460  to  2,391,175  on  the  free  list  the  proportion  of  articles  of  food 
bushels.     Among  the  manufactures  of  silk  the  was  46*36  per  cent. ;  of  raw  materials,  45*96  per 
increased  imports  of  dress  goods,  finished  gar-  cent. ;  of  partly  manufactured  articles,  3*85  per 
ments,  laces,  and  ribbons  more  than  counter-  cent.;  of  manufactured  articles  readv  for  con- 
balanoed  a  considerable  decline  in  other  articles,  sumption,  2*93  per  cent. ;  and  of  articles  of  lux- 
The  quantity  of  brandy  imported  was  461,380  uary  and  voluntary  use,  0*90  per  cent.    Of  the 
gallons,against  400.089  m  1889;  of  other  distilled  total  value  of   merchandise    imports  in  1890, 
liquors  1,138,373,  against  1,127,458  gallons.    The  which  was  $789,222,228,  there  were  $746,923,- 
grewth  in  the  imports  of  beet  sugar  below  No.  375  imported  direct  and  $42,298,853  imported 
13.  Dutch  standara  in  color,  was  from  240,473,-  through  the  exterior  ports  without  appraisement 
3*^1  to  601,119,476   pounds,  while   cane   sugar  The  value  of  goods  entered  for  immediate  con- 
showed  a  decline  in  quantity  from  2,275,159,339  sumption  was  $618,520,548 ;  of  the  imports  re- 
to  2,108,2 18,158  pounds.    Of  molasses  there  were  maining  in  warehouse,  $170,701,680.    There  were 
31,415,800 gallons  imported,  compared  with  26,-  brought  in  American  steam  vessels  imports  of 
976,411.     The  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  exhibit  the  total  value  of  $70,243,795 ;  in  American  sail- 
a  considerable   increment,  from  20,106,881   to  ing  vessels,  $54,683,182 ;  in  foreign  steam  vessels, 
38,728,159  pounds;  those  of  cigars  were  about  $571,390,842:  in  foreign  sailing  vessels,  $52,285.- 
the  same,  1,250,218,  as  against  1,232  619  pounds.  292 ;  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles,  $40,619,117. 
The  shortage  in  the  crop  caused  a  heavy  impor-  For  1888-'89  the  division  of  the  trade  according 
tation  of    potatoes,  3,415,578  bushels,  against  to  the  means  of  carriage  was  as  follows:  Ameri- 
883,380  in  the  former  year.    Beans  and  peas  can  steamers,  $64,453,659 :  American  sailing  ves- 
show  an  increase  from  765,483  to  1,251,144  bush-  sels,  $56,329,251 ;  foreign  steamerss  $525,161,220 ; 
ela,  and  in  other  garden  products  and  in  pickles  foreign  sailing  vessels,  $60,959,661 ;  cars,  etc., 
ted  preserved   vegetables   there  was   a   much  $38,227,861. 

larger  trade.    The  imports  of  champagne  wines  Exports. — The  values  of  the  articles  and  class- 

vere  354,350  dozen  bottles,  against  315,870 ;  of  es  of  articles  of  domestic  production  exported 
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during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1890,  compared 
with  the  values  for  the  preceding  year,  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 


ARTICLD. 


ARTICLES. 


1880. 


A^icultural  implementM 

AnimalB 

Art  workA. 

Bark,  for  tanning 

Billiard  tablM 

Blacking 

Bones,  booft,  and  boraa 

Books,  maps,  and  engravinn.. . . . 

Brass,  and  manofaciures  of 

BreadstaA 

Bricks 

Bro'>m  com 

Bmoms  and  brushes 

Candles 

Carriages  and  borae  cam 

Cars,  railroad 

Casings  for  saasages 

Cbemicals,  drugs,  medicines,  and 

dye* 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of. . 

Coal,  anthracite 

Coal,  bituminous   

Coffee   and    cocoa,   ground,  and 

chocolate 

Copper  ore 

Copper,  manuftctuxed 

Cotton,  Sea  Island 

Cotton,  other,  raw 

Cotton  cloths,  colored 

Cotton  cloths,  uncolorod 

Cotton  clothing 

Other  cotton  manufactures 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Kggs 

FancT  articles \ 

Fertilizers } 

Fish ! 

Fiaz.  hemp,  and  Jute  manufoctures. 
Fruits,  ripe,  dried,  preserved,  etc. 

Furs  and  ftir  skins 

Glass  and  glaeswsre 

Glucose 

Glue..' 

Grease 

Gunpowder  

Other  ezpIoBiTes.  

}iair,  and  manufactures  of. 

Hay   

Hides  and  skins 

Honey 

Hops 

Ice 

India -robber  and  gutta-percha, 

manufiustures  of 

Ink,  printers',  and  other. 

Instruments. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manaflictares  of 

Jeweliy 

Lamps  and  lighting  apparatus. . . . 

Lead,  and  manufkctures  of 

Leather  and  ita  manufoctnres 

Lime  and  cement 

Malt  IlquGrs 

Marble  and  stone,  and  manuftct- 

nrea  of 

Matches 

Musical  Instniments 

Naval  stores 

Oakum 

Oil  cake  and  oil  meaL 

Animal  oils 

Mineral  oils,  erode 

Mineral  oUa,  refined 

VegeUbleoils 

Otp.  gold  and  silver 

Pnints  and  colors 

Paper,  and  mannfactures  of 

Paraf&ne  and  parattne  wax. 

Plated  ware 

Provisions 

Quicksilver T 

Bags 

Kice 

8a:t 


beeds 

Bilk,  manufiictores  of. 


1800. 


18,628,709 

$8,859,184 

18,8Ti,805 

88,688,188 

e0i,4i8 

888,088 

S70,886 

868,754 

84,888 

42,466 

183.188 

888,H91 

842,489 

871,688 

l,n2,079 

1,8-6,094 

881,187 

467,818 

188,87«,6<n 

164,92.\717 

7U,91& 

99,298 

1&2,548 

111,147 

1W,&51 

161,188 

188.867 

148.067 

1^664,284 

8,056,980 

1,426,887 

8,6S9,698 

610,114 

607,778 

5,642,758 

6,884,604 

1,8&6JB19 

1,696,186 

4,217,006 

5**5*H 

8,646,48» 

8,478,476 

94,088 

98,786 

7,618,253 

6.068w886 

8.H48,9M 

8,849,898 

1,891,495 

8,280,717 

886,888,775 

850,968,798 

2,68^878 

8,886,486 

6i577,40l 

^48a.408 

801,808 

240,796 

1, 448^067 

1,891,648 

167.789 

l7^4^ 

76,986 

68,675 

1,142,708 

1,046.864 

98S.569 

1.618,681 

6,969,785 

6,040,826 

1,644.485 

8,094,807 

5,071.684 

4,059,647 

6,084,485 

4,661,984 

894,200 

882,677 

748,560 

865,176 

72,288 

88,481 

827,876 

1,606,819 

185,118 

95,848 

750,519 

778,880 

888,731 

844,558 

888,777 

667,568 

909,798 

1,828,686 

98,688 

118,101 

8,S28,S32 

1,110,571 

86,402 

111,768 

881,748 

1,090,807 

129,698 

144,057 

1.^38,888 

1.429,786 

21,166,077 

86,548,208 

916264 

662,759 

609.002 

528,021 

199.802 

184,817 

10,747,710 

12,488,847 

157,010 

184,994 

625^96 

654,400 

667,058 

961,816 

61,171 

6i,284 

998,068 

L105.184 

8,188,826 

2,858,516 

40,258 

82,021 

6,987,912 

7,9»9.986 

1,117.856 

1,686,648 

5,088.182 

6.744,286 

44,880.545 

44,658,864 

l,585,7s8 

6.672,441 

80,961 

1,978,976 

6<)7,U9 

578.108 

1,191,085 

1,226,686 

8,029,6(12 

2,108,709 

567,1 6:i 

440.714 

104,122.444 

186l864,606 

294,947 

188,096 

80,484 

18.180 

24,124 

80.728 

84,2(;6 

89,078 

8,874,504 

8,687,888 

72,999 

64,440 

Soap 

8|terniaoetl 

Bploes,  ground  or  prepared 

Splrita 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Starch 

Stationery,  other  than  paper 

Stereotype  and  electrotype  plates. 
Straw  and  palm-loaf  mauufiictures 

Sogar  and  molasses 

Tin,  manuftotores  of.. 

Tobacco,  unmanufhctureJ 

Tobacco,  mannfkctored 

Trunks  and  traveling-bags 

Umbrellas  and  sonshades 

Vamlah 

Vegeubles 

Yessels  sold  to  foreigners 

Vinegar 

Wax,bees'  ...  

Whalebone 

"Wine 

Wood,  and  maaafacinrea  of 

Wool,  raw 

Woolen  manolhctnres 

Zinc  ore  or  oxide 

Zinc,  maanlhctures  of. 

All  other  unmanufactored  articles. 
All  other  manuflKMured  articles. . . 

Total  doroestle  exports 


1880. 


ISfW. 


I8S9JB66 

111,886 

80,711 

8,218,101 

8,n7,526 

872.680 

474,^89 

84,6&d 

61,928 

8,117,&8 

886,788 

16,901,066 

8,708,600 

184.624 

4,878 

202,727 

1,449,958 

87,878 

10,464 

88,918 

762,464 

869,488 

86,901,959 

88.066 

8484M8 

85.864 

88.684 

4;8,8(>8 

916,568 


$780,888,609 


$1,100,017 

116.757 

86,457 

1,688,020 

4,590.981 

87^,116 

490,f73t 

80.6G2 

68.868 

8,029.418 

8S4,b96 

81,479,556 

8,676,046 

809,^60 

1.716 

816.488 

14»74»6 

104,798 

10,680 

19,727 

705,500 

870,980 

98,266,746 

88,648 

487.479 

192.990 

156,100 

488.766 

1,268,198 


$846,898,828 


The  agricultural  implements  that  made  the 
value  under  that  head  greater  in  1890  than  in 
1889  were  mowers  and  reapers  and  plows.  The 
number  of  live  cattle  exported  in  1890  was  894,- 
83G,  valued  at  $81,261,181,  against  205,786.  of 
the  value  of  $16,616,917,  in  1889.  The  number 
of  hogs  increased  from  45,128  to  91,148,  the' value 
from  $856,764  to  $909,042.  The  number  of  sheep 
declined  from  128,852  to  67,521,  the  value  from 
$866,181  to  $248,077.  The  number  of  horses 
exported  was  8,501,  fewer  than  in  1889,  but  of 
higher  value ;  the  number  of  mules  was  8,544,  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent.  Among  cereals  the  ex- 
ports of  barley  were  almost  the  same  in  both 
years,  thoueh  the  value  declined  more  than  12 
per  cent ;  bread  and  biscuit  show  a  small  in- 
crease ;  com  increased  from  69,592,929  to  101,- 
978,717  bushels,  the  value  being  $42,658,015  in 
1890,  against  $82,982,277  in  1889 ;  in  com  meal 
there  was  an  increase  in  value  from  $870,485  to 
$896,879 ;  the  export  of  oats,  only  624,226  bush- 
els in  1889,  valued  at  $245  562,  rose  to  13,692.859 
bushels,  of  the  value  of  $4,510,055,  and  of  oat- 
meal was  exported  $784,879  worth,  against  $273,- 
178;  the  rye  export  increased  from  87,252  to 
2,257.877  bushels,  in  value  from  $158,917  to 
$1,279,814;  in  wheat  the  increase  in  quantity 
was  from  46.414,129  to  54,887,767  bushels,  in 
value  from  $41,652,701  to  $45,275,906  ;  in  wheat 
flour  it  was  from  9,874,808  to  12,281,711  barrels, 
in  value  from  $45,296,485  to  $57,036,168.  Un- 
der the  head  of  chemicals,  drags,  dyes,  and  medi- 
cines there  was  a  small  falling  off  in  the  exporta 
of  patent  and  proprietary  medicines  and  the  ex- 
port of  ginseng  diminished  271,228  to  228,113 
pounds;  dye  stuffs  and  potash  also  showed  a 
falling  off,  and  yet  the  growing  trade  in  numer- 
ous other  substances  swelled  the  total  to  a  con- 
siderably larger  figure  than  that  of  the  year 
before.  The  value  of  the  clocks  exported  is  $1,- 
344,047,  of  watches  $851,089,  both  showing  an 
increase.  Of  anthracite  coal  there  was  exported 
798,140  tons,  over  15  per  cent.  less,  of  bituminous 
coal  1,188,681  tons,  45  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
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preyioas  year.    The  export  of  copper  ore  declined  luminating  oil,  528.295,090,  against  602^57,455 
from  88,062  to  36,840  tons,  while  that  of  ing6ts,  gallons ;  of  lubricating  and  parafiine  oil,  80,162,- 
bars,  and  old  copper  grew  from  14,884,048  to  20,-  522,  against  25,166.918  gallons.    The  export  of 
237,409  pounds.    The  exports  of  cotton  increased  cotton-seed  oil  suddenly  expanded  from  2,690,- 
from  4,»72,060  bales,  or  2,384,816,669  pounds,  to  700  to  18,884,885  gallons.    The  increase  in  the 
5,020,913  bales,  weighing  altogether  2,471,799,853  paper  exports  was  not  in  writing  paper,  which 
pounds.     The  total  quantity  was  never  exceed-  declined,  but  in  paper  hangings  ana  in  other 
ed.  and  only  once  was  the  value  greater.    That  kinds.    The  export  of  paraffine  and  parafiine 
was  in  1866,  at  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine,  wax  was  in  quantity  48,552,551  pounds,  as  com- 
when  the  value  was  $80,000,000  greater,  although  pared  with  88,826.575  pounds  in  1889.    In  the 
the  exports  were  only  one  quarter  as  great  in  class  called   provisions,  comprising  meat   and 
quantity  as  in  1890.    The  export  of  Sea  Island  dairy  products,  the  exports  of  canned  beef  in- 
cotton.  Which  is  included  in  this  total,  was  9,220,-  creased  from  51.025,254  pounds,  valued  at  $4,- 
819  pounds,  against  6,419,569  pounds  in  1889.  875,218,  to  82,666,247  pounds,  valued  at  $6,787,- 
The  export  of  colored  piece  gooas  was  42,809,770  198 ;  fresh  beef,  from  187,895,891  iiounds,  of  the 
yards,  against  40,856,329  in  1889;  of  white  and  value  of  $11,481,861,  to  178,287,596,  valued  at 
gray  cloths,  75,716,490  yards,  against  77,596,862,  $12,862,384;  salted  and  pickled  beef,  from  55,- 
iDAlcing  the  total  export  almost  exactly  the  same  006,899  to  97,508,419  pounds,  or  in  value  from 
in  each  of  the  two  years.    The  export  of  cured  $8,048,824  to  $5,250,068;  tallow,  from  77,844,- 
oodfish  increased  from  15,625,928  to  17,080.019  555  to  112,745,870  pounds,  or  in  value  from  $8,- 
poonds ;  of  herring,  from  2,404,438  to  3,663,024  942,024  to  $5,242,158 ;  bacon,  from  357.877,899 
pounds ;   of  canned  salmon  from  28,898,140  to  pounds,  valued  at  $29,872,281,  to  581,899,677 
«8,781,661  pounds.    In  rope  and  cordage  there  pounds,  valued  at  $89,149,685 ;  hams,  from  42,- 
was  an  increase  from  7,588,185    to  10,006,691  847,247  to  76,591,279  pounds,  in  value  from  $4,- 
pounds.    The  export  of  dried  apples  fell  from  783,415  to  $7,907,125;  pickled  pork,  from  64,- 
22,102,579  to  20,861,480  pounds,  and  that  of  green  110,845  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $4,783,415,  to 
apples  almost  50  per  cent,  or  from  942,406  bar-  79,788,868  pounds,  the  low  price  of  which  brought 
rels,  valued  at  $2,249,375,  to  458,506  barrels,  the  value  down  to  $4,785,488 ;  lard,  from  818,- 
▼alued  at  $1,231,436.    Of  glucose  or  grape  sugar  242,990  pounds,  valued  at  $27,329,173,  to  471,- 
there  were  exported  38,256.161  pounds,  against  083,598  pounds,  valued  at  $33,455,520 ;  imitation 
31,285.220    pounds  in   1890  ;    of   glue,  728,696  butter,  from  2,192,047  pounds,  valued  at  $250,- 
pounds,  against  534.208;  of  gunpowder,  788,988  605,  to  2,535,926  pounds,  valued  at  $297,264; 
ponnds,    against    908,547 ;    of   nops,    7,540,854  oleomargarine  oil,  from  2i8,102,584  pounds,  val- 
pounds.  against  12,589,262 ;  of  nibber  boots  and  ned  at  $2,664,492,  to  68,218,098  pounds,  valued 
shoes,  171,473  pairs,  against  91,465  pairs.    In  the  at  $6,476,258 ;  butter,  from  15,504,978  pounds, 
class  of  the  iron  and  steel  exports  machinery  ad-  valued  at  $2,568,765,  to  29,748,042  pounds,  val- 
vanced  from  $7,166,748  to  $8,954,776;  cutlery^  ued    at    $4,187,489;    cheese,    from    84,999,828 
from  $102,252  to  $102,851:  locks,  hinges,  and  pounds,    valued   at    $7,889,671,    to    95,3'2;6,053 
other  builders'  hardware,  from    $1,700,890  to  pounds,  valued  at  $8,591,042.    The  export  of 
$1,985,794;  cut  nails,  from  $290,757  to  $31 1,250;  quicksilver  declined  from  575,856    to    317,511 
other  nails  and  tacks,  from  $157,389  to  $160,389 ;  pounds.    The  clover-seed  export  was  much  less 
printing   presses,  from    $223,990  to  $317,336 ;  than  in  the  previous  year,  26,500,578  instead  of 
steel  rails,  from  $235,377  to    $315,016;    sew-  34,258,187  pounds;  in  timothy  seed  there  was  an 
ing  machines,  from    $2,247,875    to  $2,798,780 ;  increase  from  10,200,673  to  11,051,053  pounds, 
scales   and  iMilanoes,  from  $301,486  to  $318,-  The  trade  in  the  common  grades  of  soap  leaped 
749 ;   locomotive   engines,   from    $1,227,149  to  up  from  19,434,006  to  26,432,958  pounds.    The 
$1,280,606  ;  stationary  engines,  from  $133,473  shipments  of  whisky  abroad  were  greatly  re- 
to  $305,478 ;  boilers  and  parts  of  engines,  from  duced  from  the  figures  of  1889,  bourbon  falling 
$267,894  to  $570,915;  wire,  from    $594,616    to  from  1,292,829  to^  507.989;  rye,  from  883,805  to 
$780,222;  and  various  other  manufactures  of  121,506;  and  other  sorts,  from  294,840  to  211,210 
iron  and  steel  showed  together  an  increase  from  proof  gallons ;  while  rum  rose  from  445,589  to 
$2,644,013  to  $3,194,825,  almost  the  only  articles  555,749 ;  and  alcohol,  from  276,726  to  307,726 
that  did  not  partake  in  the  general  improvement  gallons.     Turpentine  shows  an    augmentation 
being  ftreanns,  the  export  of  which  diminished  from  9,681,759  to  11,248,920  gallons.    The  starch 
from  $820,933  to  $797,564,  and  saws  and  tools,  export  also  grew  from  7,228,193  to  9,168,097 
which  show  a  decline  from  $1,980,878  to  1,865,-  pounds.    In  the  export  of  refined  sugar  there 
608.    The  export  of  sole  leather  increased  from  was  a  sudden  bound  from  14,167,216  to  27,018,- 
35,558,945  to  39,595,219  pounds,  that  of  upper  002  ponnds;  in  molasses  the  increase  was  from 
and  other  leather  in  proportion,  and  that  of  5,347,960  to  6,031,088  gallons.    The  exports  of 
boots  and  shoes  from  518,750  to  587,106  pair,  but  leaf    tobacco,  with  those  of   stems  and  trim- 
harness  and  saddlery  and  other  leather  articles  mings,  were  255,647,026  pounds,  against  228,- 
show  a  diminution  or  trade.    The  export  of  rosin  759,232.    The  demand  for  American  eigarett^ 
increased  from   1,420,218  to  1,601,379  pounds,  rose  from  236,727  to  265,001  thousand,'and  other 
The  export  of  oil  cake  and  oil  meal  was  711,704,-  manufactured  tobacco  exhibits  a  slight  increase, 
373  ponnds  in  1890,  against  588,817,880  pounds  no  greater  than  the  improved  supply  would  in- 
in  1^9.     Lard  oil  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  dicate.    Beans,  potatoes,  and  canned  vegetables 
1,214,611  gallons,  against  861,803,  and  fish  oil  to  show  a  large  decrease,  the  effect  of  the  extensive 
the  extent  of   1,844,041.  against  483,208.     Of  failure  of  garden  crops.    The  export  trade  in 
crude  petroleum  the  shipments  aggregated  95,-  American  wine  expands  very  slowly,  and  is  still 
850,653,  against  72.987,383 ;  of  naphthas,  12,937,-  almost  too  insignificant  to  notice,  only  about 
433,  against  14,100,054  gallons;  of  refined  il-  410,000  gallons.    The  exports  of  manufactures 
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show  an  improvement  in  nearl>  all  branches,  and  The  Tolame  of  the  export  trade  from  ^ear.  to 

a  noticeable  one  in   household  furniture,  the  year  varies  greatly  aooo:^ing  to  the  condition  cf 

value  of  which  rose  from  $2,628,673  to  $3,086,-  the  harvests  in  Europe  and  America,  affectinur 

864.    The  exports  of  lumber  in  the  form  of  prices  and  the  foreign  demand  for  the  American 

boards  and  planks  were  much  lar^r  than  in  staples.    Adverse  tariff  legislation  and  adminis- 

1880,  the  figures  being  612,814,  against  571,075  trative  regulations  in  European  states  have  in> 

thousand  feet,  ei-en  at  lower  prices,  as  shown  by  jured,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  retarding  in  its 

the  values,  given  as  $9,974,888  and  $9,703,219  development,  the  trade  in  provisions  and  some 

respectively.    The  same  is  true  in  a  less  degree  other  classes  of  domestic  products.    The  extraor- 

of  hard  timber,  the  figures  being,  for  sawed  dinanr  total  of  1890  was  the  result  of  a  good 

timber,  271,000  thousand  feet,  against  252,996,  year  for  most  of  the  staple  crops  and  of  a  large 

of    the    respective   values   of    ^,384,847   and  demand  in  foreign  countries  caused,  not  by  on- 

$3,132,888;  for  hewed  timber,  8,732,761  cubic  usual  scarcity,  but  by  a  general  expansion  of 

feet,  of  the  value  of  $1,381,761,  against  6,301,065,  commerce.    The  exports  of  domestic  merchan- 

of  the  value  of  $1,122,223 ;  and  of  logs  and  other  dise  in  1885  were  $726,682,946  in  total  value ;  in 

timber,  of  the  value  of  $1,680,346,  against  $1,-  1886,  $665,964,529;   in  1887,  $703,022,023;   in 

637,346.     The  value  of   the  export  of   barrel  1888,  $683,862,104 ;  in  1889,  $730,282,609.    The 

staves  and  heads  rose  from  $2,168,909  to  $2,-  average  for  these  five  years  was  $701,963,022. 

476,857;  doors,  sashes,  and  bUnds,  from  $307,-  The  total  for  1890  is  more  than  20  per  cent. 

356  to  $320,919 ;  wooden  ware,  from  $321,378  to  larger  than  this  average.    Taking  the  classes  of 

$360,515.    The  small  sum  set  down  under  the  exports  separately  there  was  a  dimunition  in  the 

head  of  woolen  manufactures  is  mainly  made  up  values  <^M>rted  of  $8,571,932  in  wheat  and  wheat 

of  the  exports  of  wearing  apparel,  which  rose  flour,  $899,721  in  manuf^tnred  copper,  $2,791,- 

from  $264,074  in  1889  to  $317,910  in  1890.  063  in  cotton  manufactures,  $327,070  in  hops. 

The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  when  $807,242  in  distilled  spirits,  $6,471,014  in  sugar 

classified  according  to  their  sources  of  produc-  and  molasses,  and  $1,714,378  in  leaf  tobacca 

tion  and  the  nature  of  the  articles  show  the  fol-  Notwithstanding  these  relapses  in  the  growth  of 

lowing  figures:  Products  of  agriculture,  value  American  commerce,  some  of  which  seem  seri- 

$629,785,917  in  1890,  or  74*51  per  cent,  of  the  ous,  the  total  export  trade  for  the  year  in  articles 

total  value  of  domestic  produce  exported,  against  of  domestic  production  was  $143,330,806  more 

$532,141,489,  or  72'87  per  cent,  of  the  total,  in  than  the  average  aggregate  trade  of  the  period 

1889;  mining  products,  $22,354,746,  or  2*64  per  of  five  years  preceaing  1890.    The  exports  of 

cent,  of  the  total,  against  $19,947,519,  or  2*73  per  agricultural  implements  were  $1,191,941  above 

cent,  in  1889;  forest  products,  $29,473,084,  or  the  average;   of  catUe,  $19,014,676;   of  other 

3*48  per  cent,  of  the  total,  aeainst  $26,997,127,  animals,  $S34,652 ;  of  books,  maps,  engravings, 

or  3*70  per  cent,  in  1889 ;  fishery  products,  $7,-  and  other  printed  matter,  $346,569 ;  of  com  and 

496,044,  or  0*89  per  cent  of  the  total,  against  com  meal,  $17,667,681 ;  of  other  cereals  besides 

$7,106,388,  or  0*97  per  cent  in  1889;  miscella-  com  and  wheat,  $5,219,090;  of  cars,  street  cars, 

neous  cmde  products,  $5,055,740,  or  0*60  per  and  carriages,  $2,499,859 ;  of  chemicals,  drugs, 

cent  of  the  total,  against  $5,414,579,  or  0*74  per  and  dyes,  $897,131 ;    of   clocks   and   watches, 

cent,  in  1889;  totjd  raw  products  and  articles  $297,202;  of  coal,  $1,600,753;   of  copper   ore, 

slightly  enhanced  in  value  by  manufacturing  $1,636,166;  of  raw  cotton,  $36,156,354 ;  of  fish, 

processes,  $^162,531,  or  82*12  per  cent  of  the  $1,397,885;  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufact- 

totfd  domestic  exports,  against  $591,607,102,  or  ures,  $664,094:  of  fruits.  $456,421;  of  furs  and 

81*01   per  cent  in  1889;  manufactures,  $151,-  fur  skins,  $243.271 :  of  iron  and  steel  manufact- 

131,297,  or  17*88  per  cent  of  the  total,  against  ures,  $8,099,140;  of  leather  and  leather  manu- 

$138,075,507,  or  18*99  per  cent,  in  1889.  facturers,  $2,599,378;  of  naval  stores,  $606,382; 

The  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  amount-  of  oil  cake  and  oil  meal,  $1,121,983;  of  animal 

ed  in   total   value   to  $4,783,807  of   free  and  oils,  $466,716 ;  of  cmde  petroleum,  $1,246,449 : 

$7,334,959  of  dutiable  goods  in  1889;  and  in  of  kerosene,  $1,308,892;  of  vegeUble  oUs,  $3.- 

1890  to  $4,M2,363  of  free  and  $7,988,643  of  399.507;  of  paper  manufactures,  $133,237;   of 

dutiable  articles,  making  the  total  of  $12,118.-  para£Bne  and  paraflSne  wax,  $471,665;  of  meat 

766  in  1889  and  $12,531,006  in  1890.    This  is  products,  $36,929,982 ;   of  dairy  products,  $1,- 

$756,707  less  than  the  average  for  1885-'9.  750,226 ;  of  seeds,  $354,835 ;  of  spirits  of  turpen- 

Of  the  total  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  tine,  $1,321,024;  of  manufactured  tobacco,  $560,- 

in  1890,  amounting  to  $845,293,828,  the  propor-  561 ;  of  vegeUbles,  $74.669 ;  of  wood  and  manu- 

tion  carried  in  American  steam  vessels  ii^as  $36,-  fact  ures  of  wood,  $5,925,206;  of  various  otiier 

909,333;  in  American  sailing  vessels.  $;»,472.-  articles,  $8,419,629. 

679 ;  in  foreign  steam  vessels,  $644,577,783 ;  in  Of  the  exports  of  agricultural  implements  in 

foreign  sailing  vessels,  $95,016,641 :  in  cars  and  1890,  amounting  to  $3,859,184,  the  Argentine 

other  land  vehicles,  $30,317,392.    The  moderate  Republic  took  $1,065,445;  Great  Britain,  $454,- 

growth  of  the  trade  with  contiguous  countries  608:  France,  $256,306 ;  Australia,  $249,404 ;  Ger- 

and  the  slow  but  constant  contraction  of  the  many,  $205,655 ;  and  other  European  countries, 

American  carr>-inff  trade  is  shown  by  a  com-  $575,5S^.    The  cattle  were  nearly  all  consumed 

parison  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  hogs  and  sheep  went 

when  out  of  $730.2r*Q,609  worth  of  expt>rts  of  mainly  to  British  America  and  various  other 

domestic  produce  $26,225,185  were  transported  neighboring   countries.     The    products  of   the 

in    land   carriaces,    $37.08:3.575    in    American  printer's  industry  went  largely  to  Spanish  Amer- 

steamers,  $4:J,836,229  in  American  sailing  ships,  ica,  a  considerable  proportion  to  England  and 

$531,623,376  in  foreign  steam  vessels,  and  ^91,-  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  not  a  few  books  to 

514,244  in  foreign  sailing  vessels.  Asia.   Of  the  a^m  exports, Great  Britain  reoeived 
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$23,156,787;  Germany,  $4,824,^91 ;  France,  |8,-  tleths  of  the  tallow  went  to  Europe,  and  of  this 
576,529;  other  European  countries,  $6,284,803;  the  Continent  used  somewhat  more  than  the 
British  America,  $3,520,437 ;  and  Spanish  A  men-  British  Islands.  Of  the  531,899,677  pounds  of 
ca,  the  remainder  of  the  total  of  $42,658,015.  Of  bacon  sent  out  of  the  country  450,466,637  pounds 
the  wheat  export«^  amounting  to  $45,275,906,  were  shipped  to  England,  2,106,2^  to  Germany, 
more  than  two  thirds,  or  $31,470,818  went  to  56,084,179  to  other  European  countries,  11,646,- 
England,  $3,233,618  to  France,  $6,037,134  to  194  to  the  British  possessions  in  America,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  $1,913,831  to  British  the  remainine;  11,500,000  or  so  were  divided  be- 
North  America,  $47,585  to  Central  America,  and  tween  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Of 
$2,573,480  to  all  other  countries.  Of  the  exports  the  hams,  76,591,279  pounds  altogether,  England 
of  wheat  flour,  reaching  in  1890  the  hiffh  figure  received  64,878,007 ;  the  rest  of  Europe,  5,489,592 ; 
of  $57,036,168,  the  British  Islands  took  $35,^,-  the  West  Indies,  3,076,909 ;  and  British  America, 
024;  other  European  countries,  $8,489,661 ;  Brit-  1,659,177.  The  lard  shipments  to  Great  Britain 
ish  America,  $3,643,428 ;  the  West  Indies,  $5,468,-  were  150,808,980  pounds ;  to  Germany,  116,527,- 
314;  Brazil,  $3,304,990;  and  other  American  coun-  934;  to  France,  44,348,149;  to  the  rest  of  En- 
tries, the  remainder,  except  $1,747,197  that  went  rope,  73,022,858 ;  to  the  West  Indies,  43,282,602; 
to  Asia  and  Oceanica.  The  railroad  and  street  cars  to  Brazil.  17,920,500 ;  to  British  America,  5,885,- 
and  carriages  went  mainly  to  the  Central  and  075.  Of  the  oleomargarine,  Germany  took  9,551,- 
SoQth  American  countries,  the  Argentine  Re-  890  pounds.  Great  Britain,  2,618,428,  and  France 
public  being  the  largest  customer.  More  than  1,142,474  pounds,  while  55,517,804  pounds  went 
two  thirds  of  the  coal  exports  were  for  British  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the  butter,  15,448,- 
America.  Nearly  all  the  copper  ore  and  half  of  168  pounds  went  to  Great  Britain,  8,7^,578  to 
the  copper  was  shipped  to  England.  Of  the  raw  Germany,  3,643,057  to  the  West  Indies,  3,249,087 
cotton,  1,452,576,108  pounds  went  to  England,  to  other  European  countries,  and  the  rest  to 
418320,516  to  Germany,  242,879,218  to  France,  American  countries ;  of  the  cheese,  81,875,298 
814,752,696  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  29,286,621  pounds  went  to  Great  BriUin  and  11,453,860  to 
to  Canada,  13,047,474  to  Mexico,  and  987,225  to  Germany,  the  rest  of  the  total  of  95,376,053 
other  countries.  The  exports  of  cotton  cloth  pounds  to  the  West  Indies  and  other  countries, 
went  to  Spanish  America  and  to  other  parts  of  The  largest  consumers  of  the  refined  sugar  ex- 
the  world  as  well',  China  being  the  heayiest  cus-  ports  were  the  West  Indies,  Colombia,  and  Brit- 
tomer  of  all,  taking  $19,869,^6  yards,  yalued  at  ish  North  America.  Great  Britain  took  consid- 
$1,223,965.  Furs  and  skins  went  almost  alto-  erably  more  than  one  half  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
gether  to  the  English  market,  the  German  pur-  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  turpentine.  The  to- 
chases  amounting  to  on\j  $519,431,  one  half  as  bacco,  amounting  in  total  quantity  to  255,647,026 
much  as  in  1889.  Of  sewing  machines,  England  pounds,  was  distributed  in  the  following  propor- 
was  the  largest  buyer,  and  Uermany  came  next,  tions  :  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  80,880,'^1  ; 
the  two  taking  more  than  one  half,  while  the  rest  Germany,  57,871,935 ;  France,  22,804,565 ;  other 
were  distributed  in  many  countries,  Mexico  and  countries  in  Europe,  77,828,675 ;  British  America, 
Australia  receiving  the  next  largest  shares.  7,114,024;  Mexico,  1,849,208;  and  the  West  In- 
Steam  engines  and  machinery  were  still  more  dies.  2,740,177  pounds;  smaller  quantities  goine 
evenly  distributed  through  the  world,  a  larger  to  other  countries  in  America,  Asia,  Africa,  ana 
proportion  going  to  new  countries.  The  leather  Oceanica.  The  largest  purchasers  of  manufact- 
went  chiefly  to  Europe,  England  buying  more  ured  tobacco  were  the  Australians,  the  English, 
than  two  thirds  of  the  sole  leather  and  nearly  the  South  Americans,  and  the  Germans.  The 
the  whole  of  the  other  kinds.  Three  <r|uarters  of  lumber  exports  were  divided  mainly  between 
the  naval  stores  went  to  Europe,  being  evenly  Spanish  America  and  Europe,  a  considerable 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Conti-  quantity  going  also  to  Australia. 
nent  Of  the  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal,  England  Moyement  of  Specie. — The  ^at  expansion 
consumed  about  70,  and  Germany  15  per  cent,  of  the  export  trade  of  1890,  leaving  a  large  bal- 
France  imported  two  thirds  of  the  crude  mineral  ance  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  had  a  corre- 
oil ;  of  the  refined,  145,950,824  gallons  went  to  spending  effect  on  the  specie  exports.  The  net 
Germany,  89,032,687  to  Great  Britain,  9,372,178  export  of  coin  and  bullion  for  the  year  amounted 
to  France,  140.416,211  to  other  countries  of  Eu-  to  $18,172,094,  against  $67,678,460  in  1889.  The 
rope,  44.033,265  to  British  India,  18,074,669  to  total  exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 
China,  8,399,738  to  Australasia,  72,525,163  to  other  in  1890  were  $52,148,420,  against  $96,641,583  in 
countries  in  Asia  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  1889.  The  expoi-ts  of  domestic  coin  and  bullion 
8,451.842  to  Africa,  and  the  rest  to  American  fell  away  from  $80,214,994  to  $35,782,189,  while 
countries,  among  which  Brazil  took  8,848,011,  those  oi  foreign  coin  and  bullion  remained 
Mexico  5,413.483,  and  the  West  Indies  4,521,819  about  the  same,  being  $16,366,231  in  1890, 
gallons,  Except  nearly  one  ninth  of  the  par-  against  $16,426,538  in  1889.  In  September,  1889, 
affine,  which  was  used  by  Germany,  almost  all  and  again  in  May,  1890,  the  monthly  reports 
the  rest  was  used  by  Great  Britain.  The  British  showed  a  small  excess  of  imports  of  specie,  and 
custom  for  canned  beef  was  even  more  prepond-  the  highest  excess  of  exports  was  $5,285,757  in 
erant  than  usual ;  64,265,020  out  of  the  total  of  July,  1889,  the  last  symptom  of  the  drain  that 
83,666,247  pounds  went  to  England,  and  the  next  took  $84,528,774  out  of  the  country  during  the  two 
li&rgest  quantity,  namely,  4,^9,891  pounds,  to  preceding  months.  The  gold  imports  in  1889-'90 
Germany.  All  the  fresn  beef  except  an  insig-  amounted  to  $12,943,342,  consisting  of  $2,891,- 
niflcant  fraction  was  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  395  of  bullion,  $1,949,552  of  United  States  coin, 
salted  and  cured  beef  was  more  generally  dis-  and  $8,602,895  of  foreign  coin.  The  exports  of 
tribnted,  though  England  still  consumed  nearly  domestic  ^Id  were  $18,408,682,  of  which  $9,451,- 
two  thirds  of  the  entire  export    Nineteen  twen-  896   consisted   of   bullion,  and    $3,951,786   of 
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TTniied  States  coin;  and  of  foreign  gold  there  pose  of  its  possessions  France  should  have  a 
were  $3,870,869,  of  which  $18,800  were  bullion  preferential  right.  The  chief  of  the  Foreign  Al- 
and the  rest  was  coin.  The  total  imports  of  fairs  Department  of  the  Congo  State,  M.  Van 
sUver  were  $21,082,984,  of  which  $7,085,684  rep-  Estvelde,  on  April  22, 1887,  in  a  letter  explana- 
resented  bullion,  $206,778  minted  pieces  of  the  tory  of  this  declaration,  said  that  the  Inter- 
United  States,  and  $18,740,527  foreign  coin,  national  Con^  Association  did  not  admit  that 
The  exports  of  domestic  silver  were  $22,878,557  the  preferential  right  of  France  to  acquire  its 
in  amount,  consisting  of  $22,291,911  of  bars  and  territories  in  the  event  of  their  transfer  could  be 
bullion,  and  $86,646  of  American  coin.  Of  for-  maintained  against  Belgium,  of  which  King  Leo- 
eign  silver  coin  and  bullion  $12,495,372  were  ex-  pold  was  ruler,  although  it  was  admitted  that 
ported,  $12,400,885  consisting  of  coin.  the  Congo  State  could  not  cede  its  possessions 

CONGO    FREE    STATE,    an    independent  to  Belgmm  without  binding  that  Government 

state  in  Central  Africa,  constituted  by  the  gen-  to  recognize  the  preferential  right  of  France, 

eral  act  of  the  Congo,  signed  at  Berlin  on  Feb.  Area  and  Popnlation. — ^The  area  is  about 

26, 1885,  which  defines  the  limits  of  the  territory  2,091,000  square  kilometres.    The  estimates  of 

and  guarantees  its  neutrality.    The  navigation  population  vary  from  12,000,000  to  40,000,000. 

of  the  Congo,  which  was  declued  free  to  all  na-  There  is  an  armed  force  of  8  companies,  com- 

tions,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  an  Inter-  manded  by  Europeans,  garrisoned  at  several  sta- 

national  Commission.    The  sovereign  of  the  Free  tions,  numbering  about  2,000  men,  and  also  a 

State  is  Ijeopold  II,  ICing  of  the  Belgians,  who  corps  of  1,000  native  militia.    At  need  the  entire 

assumed  the  dignity  by  authorization  of  the  Bel-  corps  of  employes  and  laborers  may  be  called  to 

gian  Parliament  in  1885.    The  seat  of  the  Su-  arms  to  form  an  auxiliary  corps.    The  naval 

preme  Government,  which  is  composed  of  the  force  consists  of  five  steamboats  on  the  lower 

king  and  the  heads  of  the  Departments  of  For-  and  eight  on  the  upper  Congo.    The  number  of 

eign  AfEairs  and  Justice,  Finance,  and  Internal  whites  residing  in  the  State  at  the  end  of  1889 

Affairs,  is  at  Brussels.    A  Superior  Council  was  was  430,  of  whom  160  were  Belgians, 

organized  as  a  Court  of  Cassation  and  of  Appeals  Commerce.— While  there  are  no  import  duties, 

in  August,  1889.    The  head  of  the  local  adminis-  a  tariff  varying  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  has  been 

tration  is  the  Governor-General,  at  present  C.  imposed  on  certain  articles  of  export.    The  to- 

Janssen.    The  country  is  divided  into  the  ad-  tal  volume  of  trade  is  about  15,000,000  francs,  the 

ministrative  districts  of  Banana,  Boma,  Matadi,  exports  in  1888  amounting  to  7,892,348  francs, 

the  district  of  the  Cataracts,  Stanley  Pool,  Kas-  The  principal  exports  were  ivorv,  of  the  value  of 

sai,  the  district  of  the  Equator,  Ubami,  Aru-  2,084,920  francs;  caoutchouc,  ^,078,132  francs; 

wimi  and  Welle,  Stanley  Falls,  and  Lualaba.  coffee,  868,486  francs;  palm  kernels,  1,194,608 

The  State  includes  a  strip  on  the  north  bank  francs;  palm  oil,  799,808  francs;  wax,  77,588 

of  the  Congo  from  its  mouth  to  French  terri-  francs ;  and  gum  copal,  142,374  francs.    Exports 

tory  at  Manyanga.    From  Likona  the  Congo  ter-  of  less  Importance  are  ground-nuts,  orchilla  weed, 

ritory  begins  again  on  the  north  bank,  and  ex-  cam- wood,  fibers,  skins,  sesame,  and  fish  oil. 

tends  northward  to  4*"  of  norih  latitude,  then  There  is  a  regular  steamer  service  connecting 

eastward  to  30'*  of  east  longitude,  where  the  line  the  ports  of  Boma  and  Banana  with  Europe.    In 

turns  southward,  reaching  to  Lake  Bangweolo  in  1888  the  ports  were  visited  by  958  vessels.    The 

12^  of  south  latitude,  whence  it  runs  westward  maritime  movement  at  Boma  in  1889  was  416,506 

to  24®  of  east  longitude,  northward  to  6*  of  south  tons.    The  value  of  the  imports  for  1890  is  esti- 

latitude,  and  then  westward  to  Matadi.  (See  map  mated  at  13,000,000  francs.    Hie  exports  in  1889 

in  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1888,  page  123.)  amounted  to  8,572,519  francs. 

The  Geographical  Conference  of  1876  resulted  The  Dutch  have  the  largest  factories  at  Bana- 
in  the  formation  of  the  International  African  na,  as  at  other  places  on  the  west  coast  of  Af- 
Association.  Aft«r  the  return  of  Henry  M.  rica.  and  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  lower 
Stanley  in  1878  from  his  great  voyage  of  discov-  Congo  region  passes  through  their  hands.  In 
ery  down  the  Congo  an  Upper  Coiiffo  Committee  1886  some  Belgian  capitalists  formed  a  corn- 
was  created,  and  between  1879  and  1884  the  In-  pany  with  a  capital  of  ,500,000  francs  to  ee- 
temational  Congo  Association  carried  out  hy-  tablish  factories  on  the  Congo.  The  capital 
drographical  explorations  and  founded  stations  was  increased  to  800,000  francs,  and  the  results 
on  the  Congo.  The  Berlin  African  Conference  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  Society  Anonyme, 
in  1885  sanctioned  the  erection  of  the  Independ-  for  the  commerce  of  the  nppcr  Congo,  was 
ent  State  of  the  Congo  under  the  sovereignty  of  founded,  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000  francs,  on 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  provisions  of  Dec.  10, 1888,  which  was  authorized  to  carry  on 
the  general  act  were  approved  by  the  Belgian  commercial,  industrial,  mining,  and  other  busi- 
Ijcgislature.  In  the  same  year  the  first  Congo  nesses  in  the  territories  of  the  Congo  State  and 
loan  was  issued,  and  in  1886  the  preliminary  elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
survey  of  the  Congo  Bailway  route  was  made,  stockholders  divided  30  per  cent,  profits.  On 
In  1889  the  Belgian  state  subscribed  10,000,000  Jan.  30, 1890.  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  cap- 
francs  of  ordinary  Congo  Railway  shares.  The  ital  to  3,900,000  francs.  The  old  stockholders 
counter-claims  of  France  to  the  territory  on  both  took  1,200  shares  of  preferred  stock  at  600 
shores  of  the  middle  Congo  were  adjusted  by  a  francs,  20  per  cent,  above  the  face  value,  and 
delimitation  conceding  to  her  the  north  shore  the  same  number  of  common  shares  offered  to 
and  an  agreement  contained  in  a  letter  of  Presi-  the  public  at  the  same  premium  were  subscribed 
dent  Strauch,  of  the  International  Association  of  for  seven  times  over.  The  management  of  the 
the  Congo,  to  Jules  Ferry,  bearing  date  April  23,  company's  operations  has  been  intrusted  to  Major 
1884,  to  the  effect  that  if  unforeseen  circum-  Parminton,  who  was  for  six  years  financial  sec- 
stances  ever  compelled  the  association  to  dis-  retary  of  the  Congo  State,  and  afterward  the 
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leader  of  the  Sanford  exploring  expedition.  He  approved  the  arrangement,  with  onlj  one  dis- 
Fetnmed  to  the  Congo  in  March,  aocorapanied  senting  vote.  Bv  the  terms  of  this  convention 
by  the  second  director,  Camille  Delcommune,  Belgium  will  make  a  loan  to  the  Congo  State  of 
who  has  likewise  had  six  years'  experience  on  25,(X)0,000  francs,  of  which  sum  5,000,000  francs 
the  Congo.  The  primary  object  of  the  com-  are  to  be  advanced  at  once,  and  subsequently  2,- 
pany  is  to  establish  new  factories  along  the  000,000  francs  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years. 
river  and  to  augment  the  flotilla  of  small  steam-  During  these  ten  years  the  loan  will  bear  no  in- 
boats,  so  that  ivory,  palm  oil,  and  caoutchouc  terest  Six  months  after  the  expiration  of  this 
can  be  exported  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Al-  term  of  ten  years  Belgium  will  oe  at  liberty  to 
ready  regular  auction  sales  of  ivory  are  held  in  annex  the  Congo  State  with  all  its  properties 
Antwerp.  An  expedition  of  seven  Europeans^  and  rights  in  conformity  with  the  act  signed  at 
under  tne  direction  of  Alexander  Delcommune,  Berlin  on  Feb.  26, 1885,  and  the  act  signed  at 
set  out  from  Belgium  in  July,  1890,  for  the  pur-  Brussels  on  July  2, 1890,  Belgium  assuming  all 
pose  of  ascending  the  Congo  and  its  tributary,  the  obligations  of  the  State  toward  other  parties, 
the  Lomami,  in  a  steamer  to  the  head  of  navi^  King  Leopold  will  at  the  same  time  renounce  all 
tion,  nearly  opposite  Nyangwe,  and  joumeymg  claims  for  indemnity  for  the  sacrifices  which  he 
theooe  on  foot,  protected  by  an  escort  of  150  na-  has  made.  The  Belgian  Government  will,  ac- 
tive soldiers,  through  the  region  of  the  sources  cording  to  the  convention,  henceforward  receive 
of  the  Congo,  visiting  the  Lualaba  and  the  chain  direct  all  communications  regarding  the  State, 
of  little  lakes  through  which  it  passes ;  the  Lua-  notably  on  matters  connected  with  the  budget 
pala,  which  traverses  Lakes  Ban^weolo  and  Moe-  and  the  customs  receipts.  At  the  same  time  Bel- 
ro ;  the  Lukuga,  which  issues  from  Lake  Tan-  gium  will  in  no  way  mterfere  in  the  administra- 
ganyika ;  and  the  Lan ji  Lake,  in  which  all  three  tion  of  the  Congo  State,  which,  on  its  part,  en- 
streams  unite,  according  to  the  accounts  of  natires  gages  to  make  no  fresh  loans  without  the  assent 
and  Arabs.  They  intended  to  explore  the  mineral  of  the  Belgian  Government  If  after  the  term 
regions  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika  that  lie  within  of  ten  years  Belgium  should  not  desire  to  annex 
the  agreed  boundaries  of  the  Congo  State,  but  the  State,  the  loan  of  25,000,000  francs  will  bear 
which  the  English  desire  and  are  likelj  to  claim  interest  at  8^  per  cent.,  and  its  repayment  can  be 
on  the  ground  of  the  discoveries  of  Livingstone  demanded  after  the  expiration  of  a  further  term 
if  they  can  establish  prior  interests  in  tlwt  re-  of  ten  years.  From  the  outset  all  money  received 
|pon.  The  Congo  Railroad  Company,  with  a  cap-  for  land  and  mining  concessions  must  be  ap- 
ital  of  25,000,000  francs,  which  has  undertaken  plied  to  this  purpose  of  repaying  the  loan.  The 
to  build  a  railroad  from  the  lower  Con^  to  preamble  of  tne  bill  is  followed  by  a  testamentary 
Stanley  Pool,  besides  a  grant  of  lands,  which  it  declaration  by  King  Leopold,  stating  that  he  be- 
will  work,  lease,  or  sell  through  the  intermedia-  queaths  to  Belgium  all  his  sovereign  rights  over 
tion  of  special  companies,  has  received  the  ex-  tne  Congo  State  unless  the  country  should  think 
elusive  privilege  of  constructing  new  railroads,  fit  during  his  lifetime  to  establish  closer  rela- 
tramwavs  and  roads,  docks,  bndges,  and  other  tions  with  the  State.  The  King  intends  to  pay 
works  oesigned  to  facilitate  transi>ortation,  and  an  annual  subsidy  to  tha  Congo  State  from  his 
has  the  right  to  establish  a  navigation  service  to  personal  resources  till  1900.  He  said,  in  reply  to 
the  Congo  or  on  the  Congo.  The  railroad  is  ex-  an  address  of  the  Chamber,  that  it  was  always 
pected  to  be  conipleted  by  1892.  The  Compagni  his  intention  to  bequeath  the  Congo  State  to 
des  Produits  de  Congo,  on  Feb.  8, 1890,  resolved  Belgium,  and  felt  confident  that  Belgium  would 
to  increase  its  capital  from  300,000  francs  to  1,-  not  diminish  the  extent  or  importance  of  the 
200,000  francs  in  order  to  raise  cattle  on  the  is-  new  provinces.  France  raised  no  objection  to 
land  of  Mateba,  where  the  serpents  have  been  ex-  the  proposed  cession.  The  bill  in  approval  of 
terminated  by  swine,  and  eventually  to  engagealso  the  convention  declares  that  the  sovereignty  will 
in  planting  on  a  large  scale.  A  French  company  continue  to  be  exercised  by  three  administrators 
has  been  rounded  to  establish  means  of  commu-  and  a  governor-general.  Out  of  the  first  5,000,- 
nication  between  Brazzaville,  on  the  Congo,  and  000  francs  of  the  loan  the  debts,  which  are  in- 
tbe  coast  by  utilizing  the  Niari-Quilliou.  The  considerable,  will  be  paid, 
scheme  embraces  a  canal  and  a  road  which  can  Financial  Heasnres. — The  expenditure  of 
lie  transformed  into  a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  the  State  amounted  in  1889  to  8,460,000  francs, 
The  colony  of  Gaboon  and  the  French  Congo,  in  and  there  was  a  deficit  of  1,500,000  francs, 
addition  to  a  grant  of  land,  exempts  the  com-  The  expenditures  will  increase  if  the  State  exe- 
pany  from  all  taxes  and  guarantees  5  per  cent,  cutes  the  measures  prescribed  by  the  Brussels 
mterest  on  the  capital,  pledging  20  per  cent,  of  Anti-Slaverv  Conference  for  the  suppression  of 
the  local  receipts  for  the  purpose,  while  the  slavery.  The  act  signed  at  the  conference  modi- 
company  on  its  part  agrees  to  pay  to  the  colony  fies  the  free-trade  stipulation  of  the  general  act 
4  per  cent,  of  its  profits  whenever  they  exceed  of  the  Berlin  Conference  by  empowering  the 
11  per  cent  per  annum.  A  French  syndicate  State  to  levy  import  duties  not  to  exceed  10  per 
has  acquired  considerable  interest  in  the  Congo  cent,  ad  valorem.  But  this  permission  remains 
Railroad  and  other  enterprises  in  the  Congo  in  abeyance,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Nether- 
Stated  On  April  16, 1890,  the  King  of  the  Bel-  lands  to  sign  the  act.  The  competence  of  the 
gians  opened  at  Brussels  an  exhibition  of  prod-  conference  to  amend  the  Berlin  act  was  first 
uctsana  manufactures  of  the  Congo  region.  called  in  question  by  the  delegate  of  the  United 
The  Conrentlon  with  *Bel^inm.— In  July,  States.  The  United  States  Government,  which 
1800,  a  convention  was  entered  mto  between  tne  was  not  a  party  to  either  act,  subseouently  signed 
Congo  State  and  the  Belgian  Government  for  a  declaration  relinquishing  the  rignt  to  the  free 
the  eventual  annexation  of  the  territories  of  the  entry  of  American  merchandise  on  the  conditions 
FrM  State  to  Belgium.    The  Belgian  Chamber  and  within  the  limits  specified  in  the  Brus- 
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gels  act.  This  declaration  is  to  be  supple-  during  1889  were  $54,080,  and  its  expenditures 
mented  bj  a  treaty.  A  decree  was  issued  in  $56,470.  It  had  aided  in  the  organization  of 
August  prohibiting,  in  accordance  with  the  de-  485  Sunday-schools,  and  had  made  about  2.500 
cision  01  the  conference,  the  sale  of  distilled  grants  of  Sunday-school  helps  and  other  liter- 
liquors  in  the  regions  where  their  use  has  not  ature.  It  publishes  Sunday-school  helps,  period- 
been  developed,  that  is,  in  the  whole  Con^  ter-  icals,  books,  and  other  requisites, 
ritory  east  of  the  Jukussi  river,  and  introaucing  The  7  theological  seminaries — at  Andover, 
a  graduated  license  duty  in  the  coast  region  on  Mass.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Chicago,  111.,  Hartford, 
the  hither  side  of  the  Jukussi.  Direct  taxes  on  Conn.,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Oakland,  Cal.  (Pacific), 
industrial  and  other  enterprises  have  been  im-  and  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Yale) — returned  for 
posed,  and  tolls  are  levied  on  caravans  and  trav-  1889-*d0,  47  professors,  27  instructors  or  lectur- 
elex-s  crossing  the  bridges  and  ferries  of  the  ers,  10  resident  licentiates  or  fellows,  22  students 
route  from  Matadi  to  Stanley  Pool.  An  export  of  advanced  graduate  classes,  and  556  under- 
duty  of  50  francs  on  every  100  kilogrammes  of  graduate  students. 

caoutchouc  and  200  francs  on  every  100  kilo-  The  income  of  the  American  College  and 
grammes  of  ivory  was  decreed,  to  go  into  effect  Education  Society  for  the  vear  ending  April  30, 
on  Oct  1,  1890,  in  addition  to  which  license  1890,  was  $101,425,  of  which  $58,886  were  con- 
duties  of  from  2  to  4  francs  per  kilogramme  of  tributed  for  colleges  and  paid  to  them.  The 
ivory  are  levied  on  the  upper  Congo.  These*  sum  of  $27,894  was  paid  to  students  fitting  for 
new  taxes,  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased  the  ministry.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
expensesfor  administration  and  the  maintenance  students  had  received  assistance  during  the 
of  order  entailed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  com-  year.  The  colleges  on  the  list  as  aided  by  the 
merce,  drew  protests  from  tne  Dutch  mercantile  society  were  Colorado.  Doane,  Pacific  University, 
community.  Rollins,  Whitman,  and  Yankton  Colleges. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS.    I.  Congrejga-  The  library  of  the  American  Congregational 

tionalists  in  the  United  Htates. — Siatisiica :  Association  in  the  Congregational  Hall,  Boston, 

The  *"  Year-Book  of  the  Congregational  Church-  contains  28,252  volumes,  51,222  pamphlets,  and 

es "  for  1890  gives  statistics  of  the  Congrega-  82,294  unbound  numbers  of  periodicals,  besides 

tional  churches  in  the  United  States,  of  which  the  duplicates. 

following  is  a  summary :  Number  of  churches,  The  total  resources  for  church  building  of  the 

4,689 ;  0?  new  churches,  241 ;  of  ministers,  4,640,  American  Congregational  Union  for  the  year 

of  whom  8,065  are  pastors  of  churches ;  of  mem-  1889  were  $188,4'^.    It  paid  during  the  same 

bers,  491,985 ;  of  members  added  during  the  year  $89,889  to  aid  churches,  and  otherwise  dis- 

year  1889  on  confession,  29,286;  of  baptisms,  of  bursed  $17,542,  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 

adults,  18,786 ;  of  infants,  8,889 ;  of  families  con-  balance  on  hand,  but  pledged,  of  $76,592.    The 

nected  with  the  churches,  825,149 ;  of  members  total  resources   for  parsonages  were  $33,941  ; 

of  Sunday-schools,  597,351 ;  of  young  people*8  and  $16,840  had  been  paid  on  the  same  account, 

societies  of  Christian  Endeavor.  2,202.  having  a  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Parsonage  fund 

total  membership  of  106,156.    Total  amount  of  of  $17,101.    The   Union  aided  during  1889  in 

benevolent  contributions,  $2.898,037 ;  of  which  building  100  houses  of  worship  and  49  ]>arson- 

were,  for  foreign  missions,  $357,929 ;  for  educa-  ages:  and  during  the  first  three  months  of  1890, 

tion,  $401,049 ;  for  church  building,  $152,840 ;  44  churches  and   17  parsonages.    On  April  1, 

for  home  missions,  $464,167 ;  for  the  American  1890,  it  had  aided  in  building,  from  its  begin- 

Missionary  Association,  $147,(1^;  for  Sunday-  ning,  in  all,  1,952  houses  of  worship  and  240 

schools,  $49,862;  for  the  New  West  Educational  parsonages. 

Commission,  $47,477;  for  ministerial  aid,  $12,-  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  —  The 

893;    for  other  objects,  $764,732.     Charitable  sixty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 

bequests  to  various  purposes  of  the  churches  and  Home  Missionary  Society  was  held  at  Saratoga 

soweties  had  been  paid  to  the  amount  of  $301,-  Springs,  N.  Y.,  beginning  June  3.     The  Rev. 

007.    The  sum  of  $6,046,962,  or  $1,068,073  more  Austin  Abbott,  LL.  D.,  a  rice-pi-esident,  pre- 

than  in  the  previous  year,  had  been  contributed  sided,  in  the  absence  of  President  Seelye,    The 

for  home  expenditures.    The  whole  amount  of  total  resources  of  the  society  for  the  year  had 

Kastoral  salaries  reported  in  3,344  cases  was  $3,-  been  $763,334,  and  $711,695  had  been  paid  to 
00,072,  showing  an  average  of  $1,047.  There  missionary  laborers.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
appear  from  the  tables  as  belonging  to  Congre-  seventy-nine  missionaries  nad  been  employed  in 
gational  churches,  8,765  church  buildings,  hav-  45  States  and  Territories,  of  whom  7  nad  been 
ingatotal  value  of  $38,957,195,  and  1.685  par-  in  commission  as  pastors  or  stated  supplies  of 
ponages,  valued  at  $3,882,802.  Besides  the  congregations  of  colored  people,  and  181  had 
Sunday-schools  represented  in  the  tables,  the  preached  in  foreign  languages  (Welsh,  German, 
agents  of  the  Sunday-school  Society  furnish  re-  Scandinavian,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Chinese,  In- 
ports  of  seven  States  —  California,  Colorado,  dian,  French,  and  Spanish).  The  number  of 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  North  Dakora,  South  Da-  congregations  and  missionary  districts  supplied 
kota,  and  Wisconsin— of  346  Sunday-schools,  was  3,251 ;  of  Sunday-schools  and  Bible  classes, 
with  12,926  members.  Adding  these  tothe  nura-  2,282,  of  which  311  were  new  schools;  of  pupils 
bers  in  the  tables,  the  whole  number  of  Sunday-  in  the  same,  141,775 ;  of  additions  on  confession 
schools  becomes  610,277.  Returns  are  given  of  faith,  6,608 ;  of  churches  organized,  184. 
from  39  Congregational  clubs,  7  of  which  were  Ninety-seven  men  connected  with  the  mission- 
organized  in  1889,  and  2.  up  to  the  time  of  the  ary  churches  were  studying  for  the  ministry.  A 
preparation  of  the  "  Year-Book,"  in  1890.  considerable  increase  from  the  previous  year  was 
Societies.  —  The  receipts  of  the  Congrega-  exhibited  in  nearly  all  the  items.  An  amend- 
tional   Sunday-school   and  Publishing  Society  ment  to  the  charter  of  the  society  had  been  pro- 
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cured,  under  which  it  was  authorized  to  hold  its  pointed  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  board 
annual  meetings  outride  of  the  State  of  New  **  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  administration 
York,  **  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  pursuea  at  the  missionary  rooms  at  Boston,  and 
States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.''  to  recommend  any  changes  which  shall  appear 
The  American  Board, — The  eightieth  annual  to  them  useful  or  important,"  reported  that  it  had 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission-  held  four  meetings ;  had  examined  the  records 
ers  for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  in  Minneapolis,  of  the  Prudential  Committee  and  the  Treasur- 
Minn^  beginning  Oct.  8.  The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  er;  had  read  the  papers  and  correspondence  in 
Storrs  presided.  The  income  of  the  society  for  nearlj  all  the  cases  of  applicants  for  missionary 
the  year  had  been  $763,434,  of  which  $419,222  appomtment  whose  cases  had  been  made  the 
had  come  through  donations.  The  amount  of  topic  of  public  comment,  and  of  some  others  be- 
the  donations  was  greater  by  $22,877  than  in  sides;  hfiul  examined  such  other  documents  as 
the  previous  Tear,  and  $32,355  more  than  the  bore  upon  the  object  of  their  inquiry ;  and  had 
average  of  tne  past  five  years,  and  was  the  conferred  with  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
largest — ^when  reduced  to  a  gold  value— ever  re-  Prudential  Committee.  As  a  result  of  its  in- 
cetved  during  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  quiries,  it  had  found  the  methods  pursued  in 
board.  From  the  Swett  becjuest,  which  had  working  and  preserving  the  records  and  docu- 
been  set  apart  to  meet  special  calls  for  brief  ments  of  the  ooard  worthy  of  praise.  The  gen- 
periods  in  the  evangelistic  and  educational  de-  eral  nlan  of  administration  in  the  treasury  com- 
partments of  missionary  work  abroad,  $72,708  *  menaed  itself  to  approbation.  A  few  modifica- 
tiad  been  appropriated ;  and  from  the  Otis  be-  tions  were  recommended.  Facts  were  presented, 
ouest,  which  nad  been  set  apart  fbr  new  missions,  however,  from  the  financial  reports  of  a  series  of 
^1,482  had  been  applied,  in  west  central  Af-  years  past,  which,  when  compared  with  similar 
rica^  east  central  Africa,  Shansi,  Hong-Kong,  items  from  the  reports  of  otner  societies  of  the 
northern  Japan,  and  northern  Mexico.  The  denomination  and  of  societies  of  other  denomi- 
Otis  bequest  would  be  nearly  all  distributed  at  nations,  and  with  the  &;rowth  of  the  Congrega- 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  the  new  missions  de-  tional  churches,  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  its 
pendent  upon  it 'would  then  have  to  be  supported  relation  to  the  benevolence  of  the  churches  and 
from  the  current  annual  receipts  of  the  society,  its  grasp  on  their  resources,  the  board  had  virtu- 
The  Swett  bequest  would  probably  be  exhausted  ally  stood  still,  while  the  other  agencies  of  de- 
dnring  the  coming  year.  Among  the  matters  nominational  enterprise  had  made  an  advance 
especially  noticed  in  the  reports  from  the  mission  in  the  aggregate  of  about  80  per  cent  ^  With 
fields  were  an  extensive  revival  which  had  pre-  an  increase  in  our  church  membership  of  over 
vailed  in  Aintab,  Marash,  Hadjin,  Adana,  and  107.000,  no  corresponding  increase  has  accrued 
Tarsus,  Asiatic  Turkey ;  the  small  number  of  to  the  treasury  of  this  society.  From  1880-^89 
college  graduates  in  the  eastern  and  central  our  membership  grew  more  than  30*  per  cent. ; 
Turkey  missions  who  enter  the  theological  semi-  our  direct  contributions  from  the  churches  and 
naries,  and  the  increasing  tendency  of  promising  the  Woman*8  Board  grew  less  than  14  per  cent.'* 
young  men  who  come  to  America  to  complete  While  it  rcf rained  from  expressing  any  opinion 
their  studies  and  better  their  fortunes ;  ana  the  respecting  the  causes  of  the  financial  infirmity 
good  impression  produced  upon  the  people  of  shown  by  these  facts,  the  committee  uttered  the 
bpain  by  the  work  of  the  high  school  for  girls  conviction  that,  however  explained,  there  was  in 
at  San  Sebastian.  The  following  is  an  abstract  them  a  powerful  argument  of  urgency  "  that  if 
of  the  general  summary  of  the  missions:  Mis-  there  be  alienations  froni  the  board,  they  be 
sions,  22 :  stations,  96 ;  out-stations,  962 ;  places  reconciled,  and  xnat  every  reasonable  means  bo 
for  stated  preaching,  1,402;  average  conere^a-  employed  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  hold 
tions,  65,236 ;  ordained  missionaries  (12  oeing  upon  the  hearts  of  our  churches  of  the  cause  of 
physicians),  183;  male  physicians  not  ordained  foreign  missions  and  of  this  its  ancient  repre- 
(b^des  5  women),  10;  other  male  assistants,  7;  sentative.**  Concerning  the  third  point  of  the 
women  (7  of  them  physicians ;  wives,  181,  un-  inquiry,  the  method  pursued  in  tne  appoint- 
married,  152),  333 ;  whole  number  of  laborers  ment  of  missionaries,  the  committee  found  evi- 
sent  from  this  country,  533 ;  native  pastors,  174 ;  dence  of  a  degree  of  alienation  from  the  present 
native  preachers  and  catechists,  400 ;  native  administration  of  the  board,  existing  among 
school-teachers,  1,353 ;  other  native  laborers,  382 ;  some  of  the  churches,  pastors,  educational  in- 
total  of  native  laborers,  2.899*;  t.otal  of  American  stitutions,  and  young  men  and  women  of  the 
and  native  laborers,  2,932;  churches,  387;  church  colleges  and  seminaries,  ^  which,  whether  rea- 
roembers,  36,256 ;  added  during  the  vear,  4,554 ;  sonable  or  unreasonable,  we  all  alike  deplore." 
whole  number  from  the  first,  as  nearly  as  can  be  Presuming  that  the  legitimate  object  of  an  in- 
learned,  114,953 ;  theological  seminaries  and  sta-  quiry  by  the  officers  of  the  board  into  the  theo- 
tion  classes,  14 ;  pupils,  247 ;  colleges  and  high  logical  opinions  of  applicants  for  missionary 
schools,  66 ;  pupils  in  the  above,  4,600 ;  boarding  service  is  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  conformed 
schools  for  girls,  56 ;  pupils  in  boarding  schools  essentially  to  the  doctrines  commonly  received 
for  girls,  3,180;  common  schools,  889;  pupils  in  by  the  churches,  the  committee  were  united  in 
common  schools,  33,114;  whole  number  under  the  judgment  "that  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
instruction,  47,329 ;  native  contributions  report-  character  of  the  board  as  a  non-ecclesiastical 
cd.  $117,494.  body  for  its  ofilcers  to  frame  creeds  or  state- 

The  committee  of  nine,  which  had  been  ap-  ments  of  theological  belief,  under  whatever  title, 
to  be  submitted  to  candidates  for  appointment. 

•  Th«  report  gives  ttia  nnmbarM  «,«!,  and  tte  whole  Such  a  course  is  not  to  be  applied,  even  though 

Domberor  Amerlcen  and  nedTe  laborers  aa  2,960:  but  there  -^  i>   oo  oii^n.^.!    ^^*-  ♦^  i^^KIL  .J:^i^  r.9  t^uu 

ieems  to  be  an  error  either  in  setting  down  the  items  or  In  it  be,  as  alleged,  not  to  impose  articles  of  faith 

tbeaddltfon.  upon  the  applicant,  but  simply  to  aid  him  iu 
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presenting  his  own  belief!  ...  In  our  judgment,  make  no  proporition  for  action  b:^tlie  board  at  the 

the  entire  existing   system  of  procedure  with  preaent  time,  and  we  raaoimouily  join  in  the  rerom- 

candidates,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  theological  pend^on  that  the  committee  be  diacharaed,  bebev- 

»A»o  {<rT%nA  4^1.0 f  »iw«»;.«w>  ♦/^  k^  n^rw^i'A^c^     u.i#*k  ^^g  that  whatever  desire  the  churches  or  donora  may 

views  is  one  that  requires  to  be  modified,    huch  ^jSeitain  ha>>  not  yet  found  sufficient  expi^asion  to 

modification,  after  earnest,  and,  we  may  per-  command  at  present  any  modification  of  our  system. 
Imps  not  improperly  add,  prayerful  deliberation 

on  this  important  matter,  we  are  prepared  unani-        A  motion  to  adopt  the  report  and  discharge 

mouslr  to  propose.    The  change  we  suggest  is  the  committee  was  carried  unanimously.    The 

one  which  we  rcvajrd  as  not  only  better  in  itself  meeting  resolved  upon  the  presentation  of  a  me- 

than  the  meth<^  now  in  use,  tut  one  which  we  mortal  to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 

are  convinced    the    present  condition  of   the  United  States,  asking  that  the  Government  ^  ini- 

board's  affair?  renders  indispensablv  necessary.'*  tiate  and  present,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  in  such 

The  committee,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  ways  as  shall  seem  wise  and  fit.  such  proceedings 

modifications    which    it    recommended  in  the  as  may  speedily  lead  to  the  universal  prohibition 

financial  administration  of  the  board,  advised,  of  all  exportation  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the  un- 

with  reference  to  the  missionary  appointments,  uncivilized  and  half-civilized  peoples"  of  Africa, 
that  questions  1  and  2,  Section  VX  of  the  **  Man-        American  Misnonmy  Aatioeiaiion.'-The  an- 

ual  for  Missionary  Candidates  **  be  amended  so  nual  meeting  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 

that  they  shall  read  as  follows :  ciation  was  held  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  begin- 

1.  What  are  your  vieirs  n»pecting  each  of  the  lead-  ^^^^  ^^' .  ,^^6  ^v.  WUliam  M.  Taylor,  D.  D., 

ing  doctrines  of  Scripture  commonly  held  by  the  ^  D.,  presided.    The  current  receipts  of  the 

ohuiches  sustaining  iSu  boaidl    In  answering  this  societv  for  the  ^ear  had  been  $408,039,  whidi, 

question,  yon  may  use  your  own  language,  or  refer  to  with  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year, 

any  creeds  of  acknowledged  weight.  made  a  total  of  $412,510.    The  expenditures  had 

8.  Have  you  any  views  at  variance  with  thoee  d«s  been  $412,421.    Of  the  6  chartered  institutions 

tnnea,  or  any  views  of  church  government  which  j^  ^^^  gouth,  Pisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn-, 

^JnnlriL^JThri^MT^'^^"^*'''  ""^  ^*  °"-  and  Talladegk  CoU^re,  AlabiL^a,  had  e^h  more 

Bionanes  of  this  board  l  . ,        ^^^^    r^     ^     ^.v  *i.     1     •    1  j       _x        *. 

These  questions  being  so  amended,  all  applicatitms  than  000  students,  with  theological  departments, 
for  missionary  appointment  shall  be  made  as  now  to  tnd  Tougaloo  University,  Mississippi,  had  38S 
the  corresponding  secretaries  of  the  board.  Without  students.  The  20  normal  and  graded  schools,  situ- 
further  correspondence  on  doctrinal  matters  the  com-  ated  in  7  different  States,  provide  the  same  courses 
mamcations  thtt*  received  by  the  secretaries  shall  be  of  studv,  up  to  the  college  departments,  as  the 
presented  forthwith  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  la  chartei^  instituUons.  Of  them,  Le  Movno 
case  the  ooaimittee  d«ire  fiirther  Bcnitmv  mto  the  g^j^  j  ^  Memphis.  Tenn.,  reported  an  attend- 
theoloffical  opimons  of  the  candidate,  this  Shall  be  had  "^^»*  •••  Av  •"*:"^  *«*«.,  *^p"«  „  ?^  Ct  ■ 
tiirou^  an  interview  with  the  committee  as  a  bodv ;  ^^  .^^  ^«^,  student^  and  Ballard  Normal 
or,  in  case  this  in  any  spedal  instance  Is  not  practica-  ocnool  of  o9o.  Including  the  normal  depart- 
ble,  with  a  sub-oomoiittee  appointed  by  them  from  ments  of  the  chartered  institutions,  26  schools 
their  own  number  and  oonsistiuff  in  part  of  laymen,  for  especially  normal  instruction  for  teachers 
At  such  theological  examination  by  the  committee  or  were  aided  bv  the  association.  The  53  common 
aubK»mmittee  the  doora  sludl  be  open  for  the  pres-  schools  were  crowded  with  eager  pupils.    Manual 

SSI*!^!'!;^"^^ ^"  ""^  ^*  ^''^^  "*'  ^^"^  ^"^  wid  industrial  training  form  a  pirt  of  the  couree 

ot  the  candidate.  .^  ^,  ^^^  schools.    Three  hundred  and  forty  in- 

These  recommendations  were  adopted.  structors  were  employed  and  13,395  pupils  were 
The  committee  of  fifteen,  which  nad  been  ap-  enrolled  in  the  79  schools.  A  gain  was  recorded 
pointed  two  vears  previously  *  to  consider  the  of  19  schools,  80  teachers,  and  3.301  students, 
relations  of  the  board  to  the  churehes  and  indi-  Much  of  this  increase  had  been  made  possible  by 
viduals  who  make  it  their  missionary  agent,  and  means  of  the  incomes  from  the  Daniel  Hand 
the  expediency,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  they  fund.  Of  the  pupils,  83  were  in  the  theological, 
may  ascertain,  of  securine  a  closer  union  be-  67  in  the  collegiate,  and  1,225  in  the  normal  de- 
tween  them,  especially  including  the  subject  of  partroents.  Of  the  chureh  work  in  the  South, 
the  selection  of  corporate  members,"  reported  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  educational 
that  it  had  sought  information  concerning  the  work,  there  were  returned  12^  churches,  with 
feeling  of  the  churehes  on  the  subject  by  send-  107  missionaries.  7,970  members,  and  14^492  pn- 
ing  out  circulars  to  those  which  were  considera-  pib  in  Sunday-schools,  and  713  members  had 
ble  contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  board,  asking  been  added  by  confession  of  faith.  Missions  and 
for  expressions  of  their  views  upon  it  Two  schools  among  the  Indians  were  sustained  at  the 
thirds  of  the  churches  failed  to  respond  with  any  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  and  at  Oabe,  Stand- 
expression  of  judgment,  and  less  than  ^  P^f  ing  Rock,  Fort  Bertbold.  Rosebud,  and  Skoko- 
cent  of  them  recommended  any  change.  The  mish  stations,  and  the  fiamona  School,  Santa 
committee  were  embarrassed  by  the  great  proper-  Fe,  New  Mexico ;  and  a  station,  with  two  mis- 
tion  of  the  silent  churches.  sionaries.  had  been  begun  at  Point  Prince  of 
Some  of  our  number  [the  report  savsl  would  have  ^y ales,  Alaska.  Th«e  return^  9  churches, 
been  in  favorofproposing  some  method  by  which  the  'w^ith  438  members,  16  schools,  87  missionanes 
contributing  churches  should  be  m^re  dhreetiy  repre-  and  teachers,  527  pupils  (of  whom  12  were  theo- 
aented  in  the  election  of  members  of  this  boud,  ^me  logical  and  12  were  normal  students^  And  640 
would  have  favored  the  classes  relation  of  honorary  pupils  in  Sunday-schools.  The  18  schools  for 
to  corporate  members,  and  some  would  have  been  in  ^^^  Chinese  (2  more  than  in  the  previous  year) 
SirplSS.^tlJn"S^»^?^h!i*^^  emploved  33  teachere  and  weTe  attended  bv 
Sruu^SWTcii  tdTelTwiafe  otti«'wr  o^-'  1;310  pupiK  of  whom  204  had  ceas^  frcm  idof 
posed  to  any  and  all  of  th««e  ROir^sied  changes.  Un-  atry,  and  lo9  had  given  evidence  of  conversion, 
der  these  divumstances,  therefore,  we  deem  it  wise*  to  The  pupils  were  all  young  men.    The  Bible  was 
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a  prominent  text-book,  and  the  purpose  of  the  philosophy,  and  comparison  of  religions  should 
instruction  was  to  Christianize  the  pupils.  The  oe  stuaied,  especially  by  missionanes  going  to 
Chinese  attendants  were  very  liberal  in  the  sup-  India  and  China.  While  the  expediency  of  em- 
port  of  the  mission  and  in  taking  up  work  for  ploying  unmarried  men  for  a  limited  time  and 
their  native  land.  They  had  built  a  chapel  in  under  special  circumstances  was  ftdmitted,  em- 
oonnection  with  a  mission  which  the  association  pbatic  testimony  was  borne  to  the  force  of  the 
of  Christian  Chinese  is  supporting  in  Hong-  example  of  a  Christian  home  life  and  to  the 
Kong,  and  had  opened  several  free  schools.  The  yalue  of  the  labor  and  influence  of  missionaries* 
association  had  raised  during:  the  year  $2,500  for  wives.  A  proposal  to  accept  the  services  of  edu- 
tbe  work  in  California  ana  China.  The  work  cated  lay  evangelists,  the  development  and  im- 
among  the  people  of  the  mountain  regions  of  the  provement  of  the  lav  agency,  and  the  plan  of 
South  had  been  successfully  prosecuted.  In  working  from  fixed  local  centers  as  contrasted 
yiew  of  the  enlarged  work  of  the  association,  with  **  a  vague  itinerancy,"  were  approved.  On 
and  of  the  increased  diversity  of  its  labors  for  the  ouestion  of  education  in  India,  concerning 
the  negro,  the  Indian,  the  mountain  white  peo-  whicn  the  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
pie,  and  the  Chinese,  a  coomiittee  of  conference,  friends  of  the  society  are  most  marked,  the  com- 
representing  the  churches  and  consisting  of  seven  mittee  pointed  out  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
members,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  office  of  the  educational  work  would  mean — 
association,  consider  the  adaptation  of  its  pres-  the  surrender  of  our  hold  on  the  young  mind  of  India 
ent  methods  to  the  enlarged  conditions  of  its  in  this  crisis  of  its  intellectual  and  moral  history, 
work,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  may  appear  when  the  first  stirrings  of  a  rational  mind  are  beffin- 
wise  and  desirable.  Ding  to  be  felt  and  old  faiths  are  tottering  to  tbeir 

11.  Conirre^atlonalists  in  Great  Britain.  ^^.  ^'7?"!j?  "®5?  *t*  handing- over  of  the  cidtared 

—The  English  "Congregational  Year-Book "  f or  ^^^^^  ''LJ^^^^u.'^if  ^"i^-  ""^^^  foture,  either  to 

iflon  <^«>^  fi,^  «rk^i«  ««?l,K«»  r.*  n^«««<v^i^««i  schools  flrom  which  religion   la   systematically  ex- 

u     ?^  ^^     I     5  °"?^  ?^  Congregational  ^i^ded,  where  morality  hL  therefore  no  firm  footing, 

churches  in  England  and  Wales  as  4,585,  show-  and  where  there  mav  he  agnostic  and  poeitivist  teaS- 

mg  an  increase  of  33  over  the  previous  year,  en  as  bitterly  hostile  to  Christianity  as  the  heathen, 

These  churches  proyided  sittings  for  1,645,000  or  else  to  Bome  and  the  Jesuits,  eagerly  watching  the 

persons.    The  whole  number  of  churches,  in-  opportunity  to  step  In  and  fill  our  empty  place, 
eluding  those    in    Scotland,  Ireland,  and   the        While  conversions  were  acknowledged  to  be 

Channel  Islands,  was  4,726;  and  including  also  lamentably  rare  among  the  results  of  educa- 

churches  and  mission  stations  in  the  colonies  tional  work,  it  was  contended  that  the  pupils  re- 

and  dependencies,  5,420.    There  were  2,710  min-  ceive  a  degree  of  preparation  for  the  Gospel 

isters  iu  England  and  Wales,  2,023  of  whom  were  which  would  otherwise  be  lacking,  and  that  the 

in  pastoral  chai^.    Seventeen  colleges  in  Great  schools  are  to  a  considerable  extent  self-support- 

Bntain  and  the  colonies  returned  ^  professors  ing.     The  committee  recommended   that   the 

and  lecturers  and  428  students  for  the  ministry ;  Christian  character  of  the  schools  be  kept  in 

and  300  native  students  were  under  instruction  view,  that  sufficient  time  be  devoted  to  Scripture 

at  training  institutions  in  heathen  lands.  lessons,  and  that  non-Christian  teachers  be  not 

London    Missionary    Society,  —  The   annual  employed  when  it  can  be  avoided.    The  present 

meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  salaries  of  the  missionaries  were  considered  by 

held  in  London.  Majr  15.    Sir  Charles  Aitch-  the  committee  as  low  as  they  should  be;  and 

ison  presided.    The  income  of  the  society  for  with  regard  to  financial  management  generally, 

the  year  had  been  £121,455,  of  which  £17,876  the  difficulties  which  were  facing  the  society 

had  been  raised  for  and  expended  on  special  ob-  had  arisen  not  from  waste  or  mismanagement, 

jects  in  the  mission  field.    A  balance  in  hand  but  from  success. 

was  returned  of  £3,209.    A  legacy  of  £42,000        Congregational  Union  of  EngUmd  and  Wales. 

from  the  late  Sir  James  Tylor  was  the  largest  —The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 

the  society  had  ever  received,  but  it  was  bur-  ereeational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  was 

dened  by  a  special  rent  charge.    It  was  repre-  held  in  London,  beginning  May  12.     The  Rev. 

sented,  m  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Thomas  Green  presided.    The  executive  com- 

that  out  of  every  pound  sterling  subscribed  to  mittee  reported  that  its  income  had  been  £16,- 

the  funds  of  the  society,  17s.  Ifi.  went  to  the  910  and  its  expenditure  £1,906  less.    The  propo- 

mtssion  field,  lUd.  were  expended  upon  retired  sition  to  hold  an  international  Congregational 

missionaries  and  missionaries'  widows,  and  Is.  Council  had  been  approved  by  it,  and  it  pre- 

lO^d,  were  expended  in  maintaining  the  ma-  sented  a  scheme  of  organization,  according  to 

chinery  of  the  societj.  which    the    council   should   meet   during   the 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  former  half  of  July,  1891,  and  should  continue 

society  in  1889  to  examine  its  methods  of  roan-  in  session  for  a  week ;  should  consist  of  300 

a|;ement  and  administration  made  an  invest!^-  members — 100  for  England,  100  for  the  United 

tion  which  was  continued  through  eight  months.  States,  and  100  for  W^es,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the 

It  sought  information  at  first  hanof  from  mis-  colonies,  "  and  the  rest  of  the  world."    A  sepa- 

sionaries  at  home,  from  India,  China,  and  Japan,  rate  chairman  should  be  appointed  for  each  aay 

fields  in  which  the  policy  of  the  missions  has  and  the  opening  sermon  should  be  preached  by 

been  most  criticised.    In  general,  the  committee  the  Rev.  Dr.  fi.  S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

approved  the  course  of  the  society,  including  The  time  and  place  designated  for  the  council 

some    reforms   recently  instituted.     While  no  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  American  committee, 

material  change  was  recommended  in  the  pres-  (Dr.  Storrs  has  since  given  notice  that  he  can 

ent  arrangement  for  the  education  of  missionary  not  preach  the  opening  sermon.)    A  series  of 

candidates,  it  was  considered  desirable  that  the  publications  containing  "  a  simple  statement  of 

history  of  Christian  missions  and  the  history,  the  truth  "  had  been  decided  upon  to  counter- 
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act  representations  hostile  to  Con|pregationalism  societ^r  from  a  socialistic  rather  than  an  individ- 

made  m  tracts  and  parish  roagazmes.    A  reso-  ualistic  point  of  view.  The  ministry  of  the  church- 

lution  protesting  against  including  a  return  of  es,  the  committee  concluded,  whatever  its  sphere, 

the  religious  professions  of  the  people  in  the  form,  or  degree,  should  be  contemplated,  ap- 

proposed  census  of  1891  had  been  sent  to  the  proached,  undertaken,  and  fulfilled  in  the  n^une 

Prime  Minister  and  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi-  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ    Motive,  here,  is  all 

tion.    This  action  was  approved  by  the  Assem-  important.    There  is  a  place  for  concurrent  and 

bly,  which  instructed  the  committee  to  watch  auxiliary  motives  in  Christian  work,  but  it  is  the 

the  action  of  the  Government  and  the  House  of  second  place.    Christ  himself  is  the  inspiration 

Commons  and, take  such  steps  as  might  seem  of  such  work  as  He  promises  to  acknowledge, 

necessary  to  prevent  the  religious  enumeration  It  must  always  be  the  desire  of  the  churches  to 

being  included  in  the  census.    A  resolution  was  place  religion  before  the  world  in  its  simplest 

adopted  condemning   the   traffic   in    alcoholic  and  most  essential  form,  with  the  will  of  God  as 

drinks  carried  on  between  professedly  Christian  its  ruling  motive.    Christian  service  should  be 

communities  and  unenlightened  races,  such  as  recognized  as  being  the  normal   and   perma- 

those  of  Africa,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  in  nent  relation  of  every  member  of  the  kingdom 

connection  with  the  international  deliberations  of  God.    The  wise  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ 

for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  slave  trade  will  be  studious  to  discern  such  op[X)rt unities  of 

some  measures  might  be  suggested  for  suppress-  new  and  enlarged  service  as  the  circumstances 

ing  this  trade  also.    A  protest  was  made  against  of  his  time  afford  for  benefiting  mankind.    In 

the  proposals  of  the  Government  to  give  com-  our  days,  in  a  constitutionally  governed  conn- 

pensation  to  publicans  from  public  money  on  try,  Christianity  is  called  to  be  not  only  remedial 

account  of  non-renewal  of  licenses.     Another  and  palliative,  but  constructive.    It  must  enter 

resolution  of  the  Assembly  called  on  all  Liberals  into  practical  life,  and  make  itself  felt  and  use- 

and  Nonconformists  to  insist  that  free  educa-  f ul  in  works  which  may  contribute  to  the  practi- 

tion  shall  be  accompanied  by  popular  represent-  cal  benefit  and  improvement  of  society, 

ative  control  of  all  schools  aided  ov  public  funds.  The  Church  Aia  Society  returned  a*  gear's  in- 

A  favorable  report  was  made  of  the  working  of  come    of   about   £80,000,  and    had  aided  677 

the  guilds  or  young  peopIe*s  associations  for  churches  and  581  stations.    If  the  sums  raised 

Christian  work  and  religious  and  mental  culti-  locally  were   added  to  its   income  the  whole 

vation,  in  which  educational  classes  and  lectures  amount  contributed  for  its  purposes  would  be 

and  means  for  healthful  physical  recreation  are  found  to  be  £90,000.    The  General  Committee 

also  provide.    A  resolution  was  adopted  invit-  was  instructed  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  Fed- 

ing  tne  attention  of  the  churches  to  tne  urgency  eral  Union  of  the  Free  Churches.    A  Standing 

of  the  call  made  upon  them  for  active  and  ag-  Council  of  Secondary  Education  was  instituted, 

gressive  Christian  ministrations  in  view  of  the  to  further  the  interests  of  Noncomformist  pnb- 

religious  indifference  prevailing  widelv  in  all  lie  schools  and  to  establish  closer  relations  be- 

classes  of  English  society  and  to  the  lack  of  any  tween  them  and  the  parents ;  and  a  fund  was 

adequate  response  to  the  call,  and  asking  them  decided  upon  for  providing  scholarships  at  the 

to  make  the  matter  a  subject  of  special  prayer  schools  and  exhibitions  at  tne  universities.    The 

on  the  first  Sunday  in  October.    A  committee  council  was  authorized  to  consider  measures  for 

was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  ^nd  re-  the  extension  and  increase  of  Cnngregationid 

port  what  steps  the  churches  may  take  to  in-  schools.    The  opening  address  of  the  chairman 

crease  their  usefulness  to  the  English  people.  of  the  society  was  on  **  The  Secular  Element  of 

The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  union  was  held  our  Church  Life."  The  papers  read  and  the 
at  Swansea,  Wales,  beginning  Sept  29.  The  discussions  during  the  meetings  related  to  the 
committee  appointed  at  the  meetiug  in  May  to  "  Strength  and  Progress  of  Congregationalism 
consider  what  measures  the  churches  might  take  as  dependent  on  Practical  Fidelity  to  the  Con- 
to  increase  their  usefulness  to  the  English  people  gregational  System  " ;  **  The  Means  of  Keeping 
presented  a  long  report  reviewing  the  social  and  Young  People  who  have  left  their  Homes,  espe- 
moral  conditions  of  the  country  and  the  attitude  cially  those  who  have  gone  to  the  Large  Towns, 
of  the  churches  in  relation  thereto.  under  the  Influence  of  the  Churches  " ;  **  The 

Reference  was  made  in  it  to  the  '*  strong  ethical  Exposition  and  Enforcement  of    Free-Church 

tendency  *'  of  the  age  as  characteristic  of  it  and  Principles  " ;  '*  The  True  Spiritual  Lineage  of 

as  something  unique  in  history,  and  to  the  ne-  Independent  and  Free  Churchism  " ;  **  Christ, 

cessity  of  bringing  religion  into  closer  contact  and  the  Social  Problems  of  Modern  Times " ; 

with  common,  practical  life.  The  greatly  chan^d  "Work  Among  the  Young";  '*flow  to  Deal 

and  still  changing  position  of  the  wage-eammg  with  Agnosticism  " ;  **  The  Adaptation  of  Con-' 

classes,  constituting  a  majority  of  the  popula-  gregationalism  to  Aggressive  Christian  Work " ; 

tion,  was  mentioned  as  a  feature  essential  to  the  and  **  Young  People  s  Guilds."    Meetings  were 

completeness  of  any  view  of  the  conditions  under  held  in  behalf  of  total  abstinence,  the  Church 

which  the  Christian  work  of  the  near  future  will  Aid  Society,  and  missions, 

have  to  be  carried  on.    It  would  be  a  superficial  Hi.  Erangelieal  Union  of  Scotland.~The 

and  short-sighted  view  to  take  the  advance  of  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland 

the  working  classes  in  political  and  economical  was  held  in  Glasgow  in  October.    A  committee 

authority  as  a  factitious  result,  susceptible  of  was  appointed  to  consider  to  what  objects  the 

diversion.    Attention  must  be  given  to  the  fact  jubilee  fund  of  £10,000,  which  it  is  proposed  to 

that  the  new  movement  has  developed  new  ruling  raise  in  1892,  shall  be  applied.     A  iratemal 

ideas  which,  if  primarily  social,  are  also  relig-  delegate  was  received  from  the  Scottish  Congre- 

ions,  the  primary  feature  of  which  is  the  dispo-  {Rational  Union  who  advocated  the  holding  'of 

sition  to  regard  the  constitution  and  duties  of  joint  meetings  by  the  two  denominations. 


CONGRESS.    (Organization.) 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  met 
on  Monday,  Dec  2, 1889.  The  Senate  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  membera : 


The  House  of  Representatives  was  composed 
of  the  following  members : 


Alabama. 

im,  James  L.  Puffh,  D. 
ISHk  John  T.  MoiKao,  D. 

Artanmx*. 

1811.  Jftmw  K.  Jonefl,  D. 
18Nk  Jamet  U.  Beny,  D. 

Oa^fonUa. 

1891.  Ldaod  Stanford,  R. 
16il  Qeors«  Heant,  D. 

Ootarado. 

1891.  Hennr  M.  Teller,  R. 
18Ui  Edwanl  O.  Woloott,  B. 

Ckmntdieut, 

18Q1.  Onrllle  H.  Piatt.  R. 
vm.  Joaeph  K.  Uawfey,  R. 

Delateare. 

ISM.  Oeonre  Oraj,  D. 
18M.  Anthony  Higgtna,  R. 

Florida, 

1891.  WflUnwHiOall,!). 
1898.  Samoei  Paao(\  D. 

Georgia. 

1891.  JoMph  E.  Brown,  D. 
1993).  AUred  H.  Colquitt,  D. 

1891.  Charka  11.  Farwell,  R. 
189&  Bhelhr  M.  CoUom,  R. 

Indiana. 

189L  Daniel  W.  Yoorheea,  D. 
1898.  Darid  Turpie,  D. 

fotoa. 

189t.  Winam  B.  AUlaon,  R. 
18Wl  Jaoiea  F.  WUaon,  R. 

JTofuaa. 

1891.  John  J.  Ingalla,  R. 
laWb  Pnaton  B.  Flomb,  R. 

Ksnhickif. 

188L  J.  C.  8.  Blackburn,  D. 
189&  Jamea  a  Beek,  D.^ 

Louisiana, 

1891.  Jamea  B.  Eoatia,  D. 
ld»a.  RandaU  L.  Oihaon,  D. 

Mains. 

1999.  Eufene  Hale,  R. 
1895.  WUItem  F.  Yrjs,  R. 

Maryland, 

1891.  Ephxmlm  K.  Wflaon,  D. 
1998L  Afthnr  F.  tiorman,  D. 

Mamaekusetts. 

1898.  Henry  L.  Dawea.  K 
1899l  Georye  F.  Hoar,  R. 

Mi^igan. 

1898.  F.  B.  Stoekbridce,  R. 
K9&  Jamea  McMillan,  R. 

Minntwta. 

1898.  Coahman  K.  Davfa,  R. 
1896u  Wm.  D.  Wanhboru,  R. 

MUtimippi. 

1888.  Jamea  Z.  George.  D. 
1690.  £.  C.  Walthall,  D. 

MUmmri. 

199L  G«irseG.  VeatD. 
1898L  Franda  M^Cockrell,  D. 


Montana, 

1^98.  Wllbar  F.  Sanders,  R. 
189&.  Thomaa  G.  Fower,  R. 

yebrcuka. 

1898.  A.  S.  Paddock,  R. 
1S9&.  a  F.  MandersoD,  R. 

Xeriuta. 

1891  John  P.  Jones,  R. 
1898.  William  M.  Stewart,  R. 

JTote  Eamp^irt. 

1891.  Heniy  W.  Blair.  R. 
1S8&.  Wm.  £.  Chandler,  R. 

Nsvo  Jerseif. 

1898.  Rnfbs  Blodgett,  P. 
189&.  John  R.  McPherson,  D. 

IToui  York, 

1891.  WilSam  M.  Evarts.  R. 
18;i8.  Frank  Hlscock,  R. 

Kortk  Carolina, 

1891.  Zebalon  B.  Ysnce,  D. 
189ft.  Matt  W.  Ransom,  U 

KorihDakota. 

1S91.  Gilbert  A.  Pleroe,  R. 
1898.  Lyman  R.  Casey,  R. 

Ohio. 

1S91.  Henry  B.  Payne.  D. 
1898.  John  Sherman,  K. 

Oregon, 

1891.  John  H.  Mltehen,  R.. 
189&  Joseph  N.  Dolph,  R. 

Pennaylwinia, 

1S91.  J.  D.  Cameron,  R. 
1898.  Matthew  8.  Quay,  R. 

Jihods  Island. 

1898.  Kelson  W.  Aldrlch,  R. 
18901  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  R. 

JSknith  Carolina. 

1891.  Wade  Hampton.  D. 
l&9ft.  Matthew  C.  BuUer,  D. 

South  Dakota. 

1S91.  Gideon  C.  Moody,  R. 
1886.  R.  F.  Petttgrew,  li. 

rennesMS. 

1898.  WnUam  B.  Bate.  D. 
1896w  Isham  G.  Harris,  D. 

Teaeas, 

1898.  John  H.  Reagan.  D. 

1890.  Richard  Coke,  D. 

Vltrmont. 

1891.  Justin  S.  Morrin,  R. 
1898.  G.  F.  Edmunds,  R. 

Virginia. 

1898.  John  W.  Daniel,  D. 
189&  John  S.  Barbour,  D. 

Washington. 

1891.  Watson  C.  Bqnlr^  R. 
1698.  John  B.  Allen,  R. 

West  Virginia. 

1898.  C.  J.  Fanlkner,  D. 
189&.  John  E.  Kenna,  D. 

Wisconsin. 

1891.  John  C.  Bnooner.  R. 
1S98.  FhUetus  Sawyer,  R. 


Richard  H.  Oarke,  D. 
Hilary  A.  Herbert,  D. 
William  C.  Gates,  J>. 
Louis  W.  Turpln,  U. 


W.  H.  Gate,  D. 

C.  R.  Bi^eckinridge,  D. 

Thomss  C.  McRae,  D. 


John  J.  DeHaren,  R. 
Marion  Biggs,  D. 
Joseph  McKenna,  R. 


Aktbama. 

.     James  E.  Cobb,  D. 
John  H.  BankhoHd,  D. 
WiUtam  H.  Forney,  D. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  D. 

Arkansas, 

John  H.  Rogers,  D. 
Samuel  W.  Peel,  D. 

Califomia 

W.  W^.  Morrow,  R. 
Thomas  J.  Clunie,  D. 
William  Tandever,  R. 


Colorado. 
Hosea  Townsend,  R. 

Oonnsctleut. 

William  Edgar  Simonds,  R.     Charles  A.  Russell,  R. 
W.  F.  WiUooz,  D.  Frederick  Miles,  B. 

IMavKtrs. 
John  B.  Penlngton,  D. 

Florida. 
Robert  H.  M.  DsTidson,  D.      Robert  Bullock,  D. 


Rufus  E.  LMter,  D. 
Henry  G.  Turner,  D. 
Charles  F.  Oisp,  D. 
Tbomaa  W.  Grimes,  D. 
John  D.  Stewart,  D. 


Abner  Taylor,  R. 
Frank  Lawler,  D. 
William  E.  Mason,  R. 
George  E  Adams,  R. 
A.  J.  Hopkins,  R. 
Robert  H.  Hitt,  K. 
ThonuM  J.  Henderson.  R. 
Chsrles  Au^stus  Hill,  R, 
Lewis  E.  Payson,  R. 
Philip  8.  Poat,  R. 


Gsorgia. 

James  H.  Blount,  D. 
Judson  C.  Clements,  D. 
Henry  H.  Carlton,  D. 
Alien  D.  Candler,  D. 
George  T.  Barnes,  D. 

Illinois. 

William  H.  Gest,  R. 
Scott  Wike,  D. 
William  M.  Springer,  D. 
Jonathan  H.  Rowell.  R. 
Joaeph  G.  Oinnon,  R. 
George  W.  Fithian,  D. 
Edward  Lane,  D. 
W.  S.  Forman,  D. 
James  R.  Williams,  D. 
George  W.  Smith,  R. 


WilHam  F.  Pttrrett,  D. 
John  H.  O'Neall,  D. 
Jason  B.  Brown,  D. 
William  S.  Holman,  D. 
George  W.  Cooper,  D. 
Thomas  M.  Browne,  R. 
William  D.  Bynum,  D. 


John  H.  Gear,  R. 
Walter  I.  Hayes,  D. 
David  B.  Henderson.  R. 
Joseph  H.  Sweeney,  R. 
Daniel  Kerr,  R. 
John  F.  Laoey,  R. 


Edmund  N.  Morrill  R. 
Edward  H.  Funston,  R. 
Bishop  W.  Perkins,  R. 
Harrison  Kelley,  U. 


William  J.  Stone.  D. 
William  T.  Ellis,  D. 
I.  H.  Goodnight,  D. 
A.  B.  Montgomery.  D. 
Asher  G.  Camth,  D. 
John  G.  Carlisle,  D. 


Indiana, 

Elijah  y.  Brookshire.  D. 
Joseph  B.  Cheadle,  R. 
William  D.  Owen.  R. 
Augustus  N.  Martin.  D. 
C.  A.O.  McC'lellsn.  D. 
Benjamin  F.  Shively,  D. 

lOUKt. 

Edwin  H.  Conger,  R. 
James  P.  Flick.  R. 
Joseph  B.  Reed.  R. 
J.  P.  DoIliTer,  R. 
Isaac  S.  Stmble,  R. 

Xantas. 

John  A.  Anderson.  R. 
Erastns  J.  Turner,  R. 
Samuel  R.  Peters,  R. 

Kentucky. 

Wm.  O.  P.  Breckinridge,  D. 
James  B.  McCreary,  D. 
Thomas  H.  Paynter,  D. 
John  H.  Wilsnu,  B. 
H.  F.  Finley,  R. 


Louisiana. 

Theodore  B.  Wilkinson,  D.       Newton  C.  BUmchard,  D. 
Dudley  Coleman,  R.  Charles  J.  Boatner,  D. 


B^pobbeans,  4T ;  Democrats,  8T. 


1  Died,  sueoeaded  by  John  G.  CarUala. 


Andrew  ^oe,  D. 


Thomas  B.  Roed,  R. 
Kelson  Dlngley,  Jr.,  R. 


S.  M.  Robertson,  D. 

Mains. 

Beth  L.  Milliken,  R. 
Charles  A.  Boutelk,  R. 
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GhartoB  H.  Onwon,  D. 
>lerDun  Btnmp,  D. 
Harry  Welles  Bask,  D. 


Motyland, 

Heniy  Stodibridge,  Jr^  B. 
Barnes  Compton,  J>. 
Loaif  £.  McComas,  B. 


MaMOchuMtti. 


Chariea  S.  Bandall,  B. 
Ell)ah  A.  Morse,  K 
Jonn  F.  Andrew,  D. 
Joseph  H.  O'Nell  D. 
N.  P.  Banks,  B. 
Henry  Cabot  lodge,  B. 


J.  Logan  Chipman.  D. 
Edward  P.  Allvn,  B. 
James  O^Donnell,  B. 
JoUus  C.  Burrows,  B. 
Charles  E.  Belknap,  B. 
Mark  ti.  Brewer,  B. 


Mark  H.  Dnnnell,  B. 
John  Llnd,  B. 
Darwin  8.  Hall,  B. 


John  M.  Allen,  D. 
J.  B.  Morgan,  D. 
T.  a  Catchings.  D. 
Clarke  Lewis,  D. 


Wimam  H.  Hatch,  P. 
Charles  H.  Mansur,  D. 
Alex.  M.  Dockery,  D. 
Bobert  P.  a  Wilson,  D. 
John  C.  Tkmsey,  D. 
John  T.  Heard.  D. 
Bichard  H.  Norton,  D. 


WllHam  Cogswen,  B. 
F.  T.  Oreenhalge,  B. 
John  W.  Candler,  B. 
Joseph  H.  Walker,  B. 
Bodney  Wallace,  B. 
Francis  W.  BockweU,  B. 

Miehiffon. 

Justin  B.  Whiting.  D. 
Aaron  T.  Bliss.  B. 
Byron  M.  Cutcneon,  B. 
F.  W.  Wheeler,  B. 
Samuel  M.  Stephenson,  B. 

8.  P.  Snider,  B. 
Sol.  O.  Oomstock,  B. 

Mimlmippi, 

C.  L.  Anderson,  D. 
Thomas  B.  Btockdale.  D. 
Charles  E.  Hooker,  D. 

MUtowri, 

r.  G.  Nledringbaus,  B. 
Nathan  Frank,  B. 
William  M.  KInsey.  B. 
Bichard  P.  Bland,  D. 
WilHam  J.  Stone,  D. 
William  H.  Wade.  R. 
James  P.  Walker,  D. 


Montana, 
Thomas  U.  Carter,  B. 


William  J.  Connell,  R. 
Gilbert  L.  laws,  B. 


George  W.  E.  Dorsey,  B. 


Alonio  Nate,  B. 


yev<ida. 
Horace  F.  Bartlne,  B. 

JSTsto  Hampahire. 

Orren  C.  Moore,  B. 


K«ui  Jeruy. 

Christopher  A.  Bergen,  B.  Charles  D.  Beckwith.  R. 

James  Buchanan,  B.  Herman  Lehlbach.  B. 

Jacob  A.  Geisfenhainer,  D.  William  MoAdoo,  D. 
Samuel  Fowler,  D. 

Xew  York. 


James  W.  Covert,  D. 
Felix  Campbell,  D. 
William  C.  Wallace,  B. 
John  M.  Clancy,  D. 
Thomas  J.  Magner,  D. 
Charles  H.  Turner,  D. 
Edward  J.  Dunphy,  D. 
John  Henry  McCarthy,  D. 
Amos  J.  CummingA,  D. 
Francis  B.  Sptnola,  D. 
John  Ouinn.  D. 
Bo9welI  P.  Flower,  D. 
Ashbcl  P.  Fitch,  D. 
William  G.  Stahlnecker,  D. 
Moses  D.  Stivers,  B. 
John  H.  Ketcham,  R. 
Charles  J.  Elnapp,  B. 


John  A.  Quackenhnsb,  B. 
Charles  Traoey,  D. 
John  Sanford,  B. 
John  H.  MolBtt,  B. 
Frederick  Lansing,  R. 
James  8.  Sherman,  B. 
David  Wilber,  B. 
James  J.  Belden.  B. 
Milton  Delano,  B. 
Sereno  E.  Payne.  B. 
Thomas  8.  Flood,  B. 
John  Baines,  B. 
Charles  S.  Raker,  B. 
John  G.  Sawyer,  B. 
John  M.  Farquhar,  B. 
John  M.  Wiley.  D. 
William  G.  Laidlaw,  B. 


2for1h  Carolina, 
Thomas  G.  Skinner,  D.  Alft«d  Rowland,  D. 


Henry  P.  Ch<»atham,  R. 
Charles  W.  McClammy,  D. 
BeiOamin  H.  Bnnn,  D. 
John  M.  Brower,  B. 


John  H.  Henderson,  D. 
William  H.  H.  Cowles,  D. 
Hamilton  G.  Ewart,  B. 


Benjamin  Butterwnrth,  B. 
John  A.  Caldwell,  B. 
EUhu  S.  Williams,  B. 
Samuel  S.  Toder,  D. 
George  £.  Seney,  D. 
Melvln  M.  Boothman,  B. 
Henry  h.  Morey,  B. 
Bobert  P.  Kennedy,  B. 
WUUam  C.  Cooper,  B. 
WilUam  E.  Haynes,  D. 
Albert  C.  Thompson,  B. 


Ohio. 

Jacob  J.  Pagsler.  B. 
Joseph  H.  Oathwalte,  D. 
i  huies  P.  Wiekham,  K. 
Charlea  H.  Qrosyenor,  B. 
James  W.  Owens,  D. 
Joseph  D.  Taylor,  B. 
WtlUam  McKlnley,  Jr^  B. 
Kara  B.  Taylor,  B. 
Martin  L.  Smysor,  R. 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  B. 


Or€(fon. 
BInger  Hermann,  B. 


Penn9tfU>ani4i, 


Henry  H.  Bingham,  B. 
CharTas  CNeill,  B. 
Samuel  J.  BandalL  D. 
William  D.  Kelley,  B. 
Alfred  C.  Hanner.  B. 
Bmedley  Darlington.  B. 
Bobert  M.  Tardley,  B. 
William  Mutchler,  D. 
David  B.  BrunnMT,  D. 
Marriott  Brosiua,  B. 
Joseph  A.  Scranton.  B. 
Edwin  S.  Osborne,  B. 
James  B.  Beilly,  D. 
John  W.  Bife,  B. 


Myron  B.  Wright,  B. 
Henry  C.  McConnlck,  R. 
Charles  B.  Buekalew,  D. 
Louis  £.  Atkinson.  B. 
Levi  Msish,  D. 
Edward  Scull  B. 
Samuel  A.  Craig,  B. 
John  Dalxell,  R. 
Thomas  M.  Bayne,  B. 
J.  Warren  Bay,  B. 
Charles  C.  Townsend.  B. 
William  C.  Culbertson,  B. 
Lewis  F.  Watson,  B. 
Jamas  A.  Kerr,  D. 


Shods  Island, 
Henry  J.  Spooner,  B.  Warren  O.  Arnold,  B. 

South  Carolina. 

Samuel  Dibble,  D.  John  J.  HemphlH,  D. 

George  D.  Tillman,  D.  George  W.  I^igan,  D. 

James  8.  Cothran,  D.  William  Elliott,  D. 
WUIiam  H.  Perry,  D. 

South  Dakota. 
Oscar  S.  Glflbrd,  B.  John  A.  Plckler,  B. 


Alfred  A.  Taylor,  B. 
Lennldss  0.  Hook,  B. 
H.  Cby  Evans,  B. 
Benton  McMiUln,  D. 
Jamea  D.  Bichardson,  D. 


Charles  Stewart.  D. 
William  H.  Martin,  D. 
C.  Buckley  Kilgore,  D; 
David  B.  Culberson,  D. 
Silas  Hare,  D. 
Jo  Abbott,  D. 


John  W.  Stewart,  B. 


T.  H.  Bayly  Browne,  B. 
George  K.  Bowden,  B. 
George  D.  Wise,  D. 
Edmund  C.  Venable,  D. 
Posey  G.  Lester,  D. 


TWmesses. 

Joseph  E.  Washington,  D. 
Wash.  C.  Whitthome,  D. 
Benjamin  A.  Enloe,  D. 
Rice  A.  Ilerce,  D. 
James  Phelan,  D. 

Teaat. 

William  H*.  Crain,  D. 
Littleton  W.  Moore,  D. 
Boger6.Milla,D. 
Joseph  D.  Bayers,  D. 
Samuel  W.  T.  Tiinham,  D. 

Vermont, 

WilHam  W.  Grout,  B. 

Virginia. 

Paul  C.  Edmunds.  D. 
Charles  T.  0*FerraIL  D. 
WUIiam  H.F.Lee,!). 
John  A.  Bncfaanan,  D. 
Harry  St.  G.  Tucker,  D. 


Wcuhinffton, 
John  L.  Wilson,  B. 

W€«t  Virginia, 

John  O.  Pendleton,  D.  John  D.  Alderson,  D. 

William  L.  Wilson,  D.  J.  M.  Jscksoo,  D. 

WUoonHn, 


Charles  B.  Clark,  B. 
Ormsby  B.  Thomas,  B. 
Nils  P.  Hangen.  B. 
Myron  H.  McGord,  B. 


Korfh  Dakota. 
Henry  C.  Ilansbrough,  R. 


Luden  B.  Caswell  B. 
Charles  Bsrwig^  D. 
Bobert  M.  La  Follette,  B. 
Isaac  W.  Van  Schaicfc,  B. 
George  H.  Brickner,  D. 

Bepublieans,  170 ;  Democrata,  160. 

J.  B.  Williams,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  to  soeoeed  B.  W. 
Townshend,  deceased. 

Harrison  Kelley,  of  Kansas,  was  elected  to  succeed  Thomas 
Byan  on  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Mexico. 

Andrew  Price,  of  Louisiana,  was  elected  to  suooeed  Kd- 
ward  J.  Gay,  deceased. 

Bobert  P.  C.  Wilson,  of  Missouri,  was  elected  to  succeed 
James  N.  Bumes,  deceased. 
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GflbotL  Lbwi,  of  NebnakA,wM  elected  to  snooeed  James  tionB  of  importanoe  remainini^  unadjusted.    No  ob- 

Lairl,  deeeued.             .„«.^           ,    ^  m  ^             m  Btacle  is  believed  to  exist  that  can  long  postpone  the 

a-^i'SS^d          d     ^"^    ^^          ^^          ^"  consideration  and  a^ustment  of  the  still  pending 

sSSo'RPiy?^  Kew  York,  was  elected  to  succeed  SSf^^j^"",.  ''^''^  satistJMJtory  and    honorable  terms. 

Hewton  W.  Knttlnir,  deceased.  ^he  dealings  of  this  Government  with  other  states 

Charies  H.  Tunior,  of  Ne«r  York,  was  elected  to  succeed  have  been  and  should  always  be  marked  by  frankness 

Fiank  T.  FitigenUd.  raslifned.  and  sincerity^  our  purposes  avowed,  and  our  methods 

Doilai;  th«  soMlon  sereral  ckan^es  occurred.    John  O.  fVee  from  intrigue.    This  course  has  borne  rich  fruit 

CMsle  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  was  sooceoded  by  W.  in  the  jjast,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  a  nation  to  preserve 

i^rS*wSber  of  ITaw  York,  died  *^®  heritage  of  good  repute  which  a  century  of  right 

Samuel  J.  B^odalL  of  PeMsylvMla,  died,  and  was  sue-  ^}^?e  with  foreign  governments  has  secured  to  us. 

eeeded  by  Richard  Vaox;   W.  D.  Kellcy,  of  Pennaylvanla,  It  is  a  matter  of  hiffh  signillcanoe,  and  no  less  of 

died,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  E.  Keybum.  congratulation,  that  the  first  year  of  the  second  oent- 

Oeorae  D.  Wise,  of  Yliginia,  was  unseated  In  Csvor  of  Ed-  ury  of  our  constitutional  existence  finds,  as  honored 

"?"L^1?**^!»  •''i  . .  ^                       .  M  .   ^        ,  ,  ^  guests  within  our  borders,  the  representatives  of  all 

Y^i^i^P^      AlabMna,  was  unseated  In  flivor  of  John  ^^  independent  states  of  North  aSad  South  America 

J.  o!pendieton,  of  West  VlTginia,  was  unseated  in  favor  of  "«*  *3p*^?^  ^  ^P"^  conference  touching  the  besc 

G.  W.  Atkinson.  methods  of  perpetuating  and  expanding  the  relations 

W.  H.  Gate,  of  Arkansas,  was  unseated  in  fiivor  of  L.  P.  of  mutual  interest  and  friendliness  existing  atnong 

Featherstou.  them.    That  the  opportunity  thus  aflTorded  for  pro- 

Banca  Compton,  of  Maryland,  was  unseated  in  Ikvor  of  moting  dot^er  international  relations  and  the  increased 

^'?'J^^L        #  w    *  vi—.  1                  A^  I    «.        #  prosperity  of  the  states  represented  will  be  used  for 

Ck^  B&S&                 ^°^  '''*  "*«  ^"*^  «^°^  ""^  ^^'  1  «*°  °o^  P«'°>^*  myself  to 

K.  C.  vinable,  of  Virginia,  was  unseated  in  fcvor  of  John  ^^^^^    ^ur  people  will  await  with  interest  an^  confl- 

M.  LaagBton.  dence  the  results  to  now  from  so  auspicious  a  meet- 

WUHam  EIHott,  of  South  Carolina,  was  unseated  In  ikvor  ing  of  allied  and,  in  large  nart^  identical  interests. 

of  T.  £.  Miller.  The  recommendation  or  this  international  confer- 

C.  R  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas,  was  dedared  without  title  ence  of  enlightened  statesmen  will  doubtless  have  the 

to  a  aeat  in  Ooogresa,  and  his  seat  was  pronounced  vacant  considerate  attention  of  Congress,  and  its  co-operation 

The  Territorial  delegates  were  as  follow :  in  the  removal  of  unnecessai]y  barriers  to  beneficial 

jlrisDiuK— Marcus  A.  Smith  D.  intercourse  between  the  nations  of  America.    But 

/tfoAo— Fnderlek  T.'  Dubois,  R.  while  the  commercial  results,  which  it  is  hoped  will 

yew  Jf«r<0o— Antonio  Joseph,  D.  follow  this  conference,  are  worthy  of  pursuit  and  of 

rifeiA— John  T.Calne.(  People's  ticket).  the  great  interest  they  have  excited,  it  is  believed 

ITyom^n^-Joseph  M.  Carey,  R.  that  the  crowning  benefit  will  be  found  in  the  better 

The  House  organized  by  electing  Thomas  B.  Bcourities  which  may  be  devised  for  the  mainte- 

Reed,  of  Maine,  Speaker.    He,  received  166  votes  ^<»  ^^  p^  among  all  American  nations  and  the 

against  154  for  John  tt.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  ^®,JS!^«^!^^?*ll^  ^'^^^J^'''''  ^^  "^v??*   —  * 

r^.1  «««  «^*.^  #^-   A  .«^»  T    n.,^L:^^   ^4  \r«„  Christian  civilization   can  approve.    While  viewing 

and  one  vote  for  Amos  J.  Cummmes,  of  New  ^i^h  interest  our  national  resources  and  products,  the 

York.     On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Keed  said  :  delegates  will,  I  am  sure,  find  a  higher  satisfaction 

OeniUmen  of  the  Bouse  of  BepreeerUaUves :  I  thank  ^^  the  evidences  of  unselfish  friendship  which  ever}- 

you  for  the  high  office  wtich  your  voices  have  be-  where  attend  their  intercourse  with  our  people. 

stowed  upon  me.    It  would  be  impossible  not  to  be  .  Another  international  conference,  having  great  pos- 

moved  by  its  dimity  and  honor.     Yet  you  may  well  Bibilities  for  good,  has  lately  assembled  and  is  now 

ima^ne  tHiat  I  am  at  this  moment  more  impressed  by  ^  session  in  this  capital.    An  invitation  was  extended 

its  iQspouiiibllities  and  duties.    Under  our  system  of  hy  the  Government,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July 

government  as  it  has  been  developed,  these  responsi-  ®i  1888,  to  all  maritime  nations  to  send  delegates  to 

bUities  and  duties  are  both  political  and  parliamentary,  confer  touching  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the 

8o(ara»  the  duties  are  political,  I  sincerely  hope  they  rules  and  regulations  governing  vessels  at  sea  and 

may  be  performed  with  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to  adopt  a  uniform  s^rntem  of  marine  signals.    The 

to  the  people  of  this  whole  country.    So  far  as  they  response  to  this  Invitation  has  been  ver^  general  and 

are  parliamentary,  I  hope,  with  equal  sincerity,  that  very  cordial.    Delegates  from  twenty-six  nations  are 

they  may  be  performed  with  a  proper  sense  of  what  present  in  the  conference,  and  they  have  entered  upon 

is  aue  to  both  sides  of  this  chamber.    To  the  end  their  useflil  work  with  great  zeal,  and  with  an  evident 

that  I  may  satisfactorily  carry  out  your  will,  I  in-  appreciation  of  its  importance.    So  far  as  the  agree- 

voke  the  considerate  jud(gment  and  the  cordial  aid  of  ment  to  be  reached  may  require  legislation  to  give  it 

all  the  members  of  the  House.  effect  the  co-operation  of  Cfongress  is  confidently  re- 

The  other  officers  of  the  House  were  chosen  as  *®jj  ^J^^  Interesting  if  not  indeed  an  unpreoedent- 

^Uow:  Chaplmn,  William  H.  Milbam ;  Clerk,  ed  fact,  that  the  two  international  conferences  have 

Kaward  J,  Mcrnerson;  aergeant-at-arms.  Ado-  brought  together  here  the  accredited  representatives 

niram  J.  Holmes ;  Postmaster,  James  L.  Wheat,  of  thirty-three  nations. 

The  Message. — On  Tuesday,  Dec.  3«  on  noti-  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Hondunu  are  now  repre- 

fication  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  were  ready  ^^ted  by  resident  envoys  of  the   plenipotentiary 

for  business,  the  President  sent  in  his  first  an-  «^^:  .  ^?.  *^«  8*?^»  ^^  *^®  American  system  now 

nnal  mAadncrA  aa  fnllnwa  •  maintain  diplomatic  representation  at  this  capital, 

nual  message  as  follows .  j^  ^^^^  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  all  tte  na- 

To  th4  SenaU  and  Home  of  UepreaentaUvee  :  tions  of  the  western  hemisphere,  with  one  exception, 

There  are  few  transactions  in  the  administration  of  send  to  Washington  envoys  extraordinary  and  minis- 

tbe  Government  that  are  even  temporarily  held  in  ters  plenipotontiarv,  being  the  blithest  grade  accred- 

the  confidence  of  those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  ited  to  this  Government.    The  United  States,  on  the 

the  publio  busineas.    Every  step  token  is  under  the  contrary,  sends  envoys  of  lower  grade  to  some  of  our 

observation  of  an  intelligent  and  watehful  people,  sister  republics.    Our  representative  in  Paraguay  and 

The  state  of  the  Union  is  known  from  day  to  day,  and  Uruguay  is  a  minister  resident,  while  to  Bolivia  we 

suggestions  as  to  needed  legislation  find  an  earlier  send  a  minister  resident  and  consul-general.    In  view 

voice  than  that  which  speaks  in  these  annual  oommu-  of  the  importance  of  our  relations  with  the  stetes  oi 

nications  of  the  President  to  Congress.  the  American  system,  our  diplomatic  acrcnts  in  those 

Good- win  and  cordiality  have  characterized  our  re-  countries  should  be  of  the  uniform  rank  of  envoy 

Istiona  and  oorr«spondence  with  other  governments,  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary.    Certiun 

and  the  year  just  cloaod  leaves  few  international  quea-  missions  were  so  elevated  by  the  last  Congress  with 
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happy  effect,  and  I  leoommend  the  oompletioD  of  the  oome  a  secure  harbor  for  the  evil-doen  of  the  other 

rerorm  thus  Degun,  with  the  inclusion  also  of  Hawui  through  any  avoidable  short-coming  in  this  r^TB^d- 

and  Hayti,  in  view  of  their  relations  to  the  American  A  new  treaty  on  this  subject  between  the  two  pow- 

system  of  Btates.  ers  has  been  recently  negotiated,  and  will  soon  bo  Imld 

I  also  recommend  that  timely  provision  be  made  before  the  Senate, 

for  extending;  to  Hawaii  an  invitation  to  berepre-  The  importance  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba  and  Port^ 

sen  ted  in  the  International  Conicrence  new  sitting  at  Hico  with  the  United  States,  their  nearest  and  princi- 

this  capital.  pal  market,  justiiles  the  expectation  that  the  existif^ 

Our  relations  with  China  have  the  attentive  consid-  relations  may  be  beneficially  expanded.    The  impedi- 

eration  which  their  magnitude  and  interest  demand,  ments  resulting   from  varying  duen  on  navigation 

The  failure  of  the  treaty  negotiated  under  the  admin-  and  from  the  vexatious  treatment  of  our  vesi^ls,  on 

istration  of  my  predecessor  for  the  further  and  more  merely  technical  grounds  of  complaint  in  "W  est  Inciia* 

complete  rcBtriotion  of  Chinese  labor  immigration,  porter,  should  be  removed. 

and,  with  it,  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Con-  The  progress  toward  an  adjustment  of  pending 

gress  dependent  thereon,  leave  some  questions  opKm  claims  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  is  not  as 

which  Congress  should  now  approach  in  that  wise  rapid  as  could  be  desired. 

and  just  spirit  which  should  characterize  the  relations  Questions  affecting  American  interesta  in  oonnec- 

of  two  great  and  friendly  powers.     While  our  su-  tion  with  railways  constructed  and  operated  by  our 

preme  interests  demand  the  exclusion  of  a  laboring  citizens  in  Peru  have  claimed  the  attention  of  this 

element  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  incom{)ati-  Government.    It  is  urged  that  other  governments,  in 

ble  with  our  social  life,  all  steps  to  compass  this  im-  pressing  Peru  to  the  payment  of  their  claims,  Kuive 

|>erative  need  should  be  accompanied  with  a  reoogni-  disregarded  the  propertv  rights  of  American  dtizenn. 

tion  of  the  claim  of  those  strangera  now  lawfully  The  matter  will  be  carer ully  investi^ntcxl,  with  a  vieiw 

among  us  to  humane  and  just  treatment.  to  securing  a  proper  and  equitable  adjustment. 

The  accession   of  the  young  Emperor  of  China  A  similar  ianue  is  now  pending  wiU]  Portugal.   The 

marks,  we  may  hope,  an  era  of  progress  and  prosper-  Delagoa  Bay  Kail  way  in  Africa  was  constructed  under 

ity  for  the  great  country  over  which  he  is  called  to  a  concession  by  Portugal  to  an    American   citizen, 

rule.  When  nearly  completed  the  road  was  seized  by  the 

The  present  state  of  affairs  in  respect  to  the  Samoan  agents  of  the  Portuguese  Government  Formal  pro- 
Islands  is  encouraging.  The  conference  which  was  te^t  has  been  made  through  our  minister  at  LiM>on 
held  in  this  city  in  the  summer  of  1887  between  the  against  this  act,  and  no  proper  effort  will  be  spared  to 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  secure  proper  relief. 

Great  Britain  having  been  adjourned  because  of  the  In  pursuance  of  the  charter  granted  bv  Congrew, 
persistent  divergence  of  views  which  was  developed  in  and  under  the  terms  of  its  contract  with  the  Govern- 
Its  deliberations,  the  subsequent  course  of  events  in  ment  of  Nicaragua,  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Company 
the  islands  gave  rise  to  questions  of  a  serious  character,  has  begun  the  construction  of  the  important  water- 
On  the  4th  of  February  last  the  German  minister  at  way  between  the  two  oceans  which  its  oiganization 
tills  capital,  in  behalf  of  his  Govemment^roposed  a  contemplates.  Grave  complications  for  a  time  seemed 
resumption  of  the  conference  at  Berlin.  Tnis  propo-  imminent,  in  view  of  a  supposed  conflict  of  juri4*dic- 
sition  was  accepted,  as  Congress,  in  February  last,  was  tion  between  Nicsraffua  and  Costa  Rica  in  regard 
informed.  to  the  accessory  privileges  to  be  conceded  by  the  lat- 

Pursuant  to  the  understanding  thus  reached,  com-  ter  republic  toward  the  construction  of  works  on  the 

missioners  were  appointed  by  me.  by  and  with  tne  ad-  San  Juan  river,  of  which  the  right  bank  is  Costa  Ri- 

vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  wno  proceeded  to  Ber-  can  territory.    I  am  happy  to  leam  that  a  friendly  ar- 

lin,  where  the  conference  was  renewed.    The  dcliber-  ranj^ment  nas  been  effected  between  the  two  nations, 

ations  extended  through  several  weeks,  and  resulted  This  Government  has  held  itself  ready  to  promote 

In  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  will  be  submitted  in  every  nroper  way  the  adjustment  of  all  questions 

to  the  Senate  for  its  approval.    I  trust  that  the  efforts  that  might  present  obstacles  to  the  completion  of  a 

which  have  been  made  to  effect  an  a^jUBtment  of  this  work  of  such  transcendent  importance  to  the  com- 

question  will  be  productive  of  the  permanent  estab-  merce  of  this  country,  and  indeed  to  the  commer- 

lishment  of  law  and  order  in  Samoa  upon  the  basis  of  cial  interests  of  tiie  world. 

the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  na-  The  traditional  good-foeling  between  this  country 

tives  as  well  as  of  the  treaty  powers.  and  the  French  Republic  has  received  additional  tes- 

The  questions  which  have  arisen  durinff  the  past  few  timony  in  the  participation  of  our  Government  and 

years  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Unitea  States  people  in  the  International  Exposition  held  at  Paris 

are  in  abeyance  or  in  course  of  amicable  adjustment.  dunng  the  past  summer.    The  success  of  our  exhibit^ 

On  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  ors  has  been  ^tifying.    The  report  of  the  oommis- 

Canada  an  effort  has  been  apparent  during  the  season  sion  will  be  laid  before  Congress  in  due  season, 

just  ended  to  adrainiKter  the  laws  and  regulations  ap-  This  Government  has  accepted,  under  pro^r  re- 

plioable  to  the  fisheries  with  as  little  occasion  for  fnc-  serve  as  to  its  policy  in  foreign  territories,  the  mvita- 

.  tion  as  was  possible,  and  the  temperate  representations  tation  of  the  Government  of  BeU^ium  to  takepart  in 

of  this  Government  in  respect  creases  of  undue  hard-  an  International  Congress  which  opened  at  Brussels 

ship  or  of  hareh  interpretations  have  been  in  most  on  the  16th  of  November  for  the  purpose  of  devii*- 

cases  met  with  measures  of  transitory  relief.    It  is  Ing  measures  to  promote  the  abolition  of  the  slave 

trusted  that  the  attainment  of  our  just  rights  under  trade  in  Africa  ana  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  slaves 

existing  treaties  and  in  virtue  of  the  concurrent  legis-  by  sea.    Our  interest  in  the  extinction  of  this  crime 

latioD  of  the  two  contimious  countries  will  not  be  against  humanity  in  the  regions  where  it  yet  sur- 

long  deferred  and  that  all  existing  cause  of  difference  vives  has  been  increased  by  the  results  of  emancipa- 

may  be  equitably  adjusted.  tion  witiiin  our  own  borders. 

1  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  an  inter-  With  Germany  the  most  cordial  relations  continue, 

national  agreement   for  visibly  marking  the  water  The  questions  arising  from  the  return  to  the  empire 

boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  of  Germans  naturalized  in  this  country  are  considered 

the  narrow  channels  that  join  the  Great  Lakes.    The  and  disposed  of  in  a  temperate  spirit,  to  the  entire 

conventional  line  therein  traced  by  the  Northwestern  satisfaction  of  both  governments. 

Boundarv  Survey  years  ago  is  not  in  idl  cases  readily  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  internal 

aticertainable  for' the  settlement  of  jurisdictional  qucs-  di>turbances  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti  are  at  last  hap- 

tions.  pily  ended,  and  that  an  apparently  stable  government 

A  just  and  acceptable  enlaigement  of  the  list  of  of-  has  been  constituted.    It  lias  been  duly  recognized  by 

fonses  for  which  extradition  may  be  claimed  and  the  United  States. 

granted  is  most  desirable  between  this  country  and  A  mixed  commission  is  now  in  session  in  this  cap- 
Great  Britain.    The  territory  of  neither  should  be-  ital  for  the  settlement  of  long- standing  daima  against 
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the  Bepablic  of  Venezuela,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  sat-  For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  total  revenues,  act- 

isfkctory  ooDclusion  will  be.npoedily  reached.      This  ual  and  estimated,  are  $885,000,000,  and  the  ordi- 

OoTernment  has  not  heeitated  to  express  its  earnest  nary  expenditures,  actual  and  estimated,  are  $293,- 

d«Miire  that  the  boundary  dispute  now  pending  be-  000,000,  making,  with  the  sinking  fund,  a  total  ex- 

tween  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  mav  oe  adjusted  penditure  of  $841,821,116.99,  leaving   an  estimated 

tmicably  and  in  strict  accordance  witn  the  historic  surplus  of  $48,678,888.01. 

title  of  the  parties.  During  the  fiscal  year  there  was  applied  to  the  pur- 

The  advancement  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  has  been  ehase  of  bonds,  in  addition  to  those  for  the  sinKin^ 

evidenced  by  the  recent  promulgation  of  a  new  Con-  fund,  $90,456,172.85,  and  duiin^  the  first  quarter  of 

Ktttation,  containing  valuaole  ^anintces  of  liberty  and  the  current  year  the  sum  of  $87,888,937.77,  all  of 

providing  for  a  responsible  minbtry  to  conduct  the  which  were  credited  to  the  sinking  lUnd.    The  reve- 

govemment.  nues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1891,  are  esti- 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  our  judicial  rights  mated  by  the  Treasury  Department  at  $885,000,000, 

ind  processes  m  Corea  be  established  on  a  firm  hasi^t,  and  the  expenditures  tor  the  same  period,  including 

by  providing  the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  out  the  sinking  tnnd,  at  $841,430,477.70.    ThU  shows  an 

treaty  stipulations  in  that  regard.  estimated  surplus  for  that  year  of  $43,569,522.80,  which 

The  fHendlinesa  of  the  Persian  Government  con-  is  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  reduced  when  the 

tinues  to   be  shown  by  its  generous  treatment  of  actual  transactions  are  written  up. 

Americana  en^nsred  in  missionary  labors,  and  by  the  The  exbtence  of  so  larj^e  an  actual  and  anticipated 

oordbd  disposition  of  the  Shah  to  encourage  the  en-  surplus  should  have  the  immediate  attention  of  Con- 

terpriseofour  atizcns  in  the  development  of  Persian  gp^«  "^th  a  view  to  reducing  the  receipts  of  the 

rewuroes.  Treasury  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  as  closely  as 

A  dificu.«sion  is  in  procn^ss  touching  the  jurisdio-  may  be.    The  collection  of  moneys  not  needed  for 

tional  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  in  Turkey,  public  uses  imposes  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  our 

An  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  define  those  rights  people,  and  the  presence  of  so  large  a  surplus  in  the 

to  the  satisfaction  of  both  governments.  public  vaults  is  a  disturbing  element  in  the  conduct  of 

Questions  continue  to  anse  in  our  relations  with  scv-  private  business.    It  has  called  into  w>e  expedients 

cral  coontriea  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  naturalized  lor  puttinar  it  into  circulation  of  very  questionabldpro- 

eitixens.     Eapcciidly  is  this  the  case  with  France,  priety.    We  should  not  collect  revenue  for  the  pur- 

Italv,  Buaiia,  and  Turkey,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  pose  of  antioiimting  our  bonds  beyond  the  require- 

Switzerland.    From  time  to  time  earnest  efforts  have  ments  of  the  sinking  fund,  but  any  unapprooriated 

been  made  to  regulate  this  subject  by  conventions  surplus  in  the  Treasury  should  be  so  used,  as  there  is 

with  thoee  countries.    An  improper  use  of  natumliza-  no  other  lawful  way  of  returning  the  money  to  cin^u- 

tioQ  should  not  be  permittedf,  but  it  is  most  impor-  lation,  and  the  profit  realized  by  the  Government  of- 

tant  that  thoae  who  have  been  duly  naturalized  should  fers  a  substantial  advantage. 

eveiTwhere  be  accorded  reco<rnition  of  the  rifirhts  per-  The  loaning  of  public  funds  to  the  banks  without 

tainmg  to  the  citizenship  of  the  country  of  their  adop-  interest,  upon  the  security  of  Government  bonds,  I  rc- 

tion.    The  appropriateness  of  special  conventions  tor  gard  as  an  unauthorized  and  dangerous  expedient.    It 

that  purpose  is  recoj^nized  in  treaties  which  this  Gov-  results  in  a  temporary  and  unnatural  increase  of  tlio 

erament  has  concluded  with  a  number  of  European  banking  capital  of  favored  localities  and  com{>els  a 

states,  and  it  is  advisable  that  the  dilficultics  which  cautious  ana  gradual  recall  of  the  deposits  to  avoid  in- 

now  arise  in  our  relations  with  other  countries  on  the  jury  to  the  commercial  interests,    it  is  not  to  be  cx- 

same  subject  should  be  similarly  adjusted.  pec^d  that  the  banks  having  these  deposits  will  sell 

The  recent  revolution  in  Brazil  in  favor  of  the  es-  their  bonds  to  the  Treasury  so  long  as  the  prei^ent 

tablishment  of  a  republican  form  of  ^vemment  is  on  highly  beneficial  arrangement  is  continued.     They 

event  ot  great  interest  to  the  United  States.    Our  now  practically  get  interest  both  upon  the  bonds  and 

minister  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  was  at  once  instructed  to  their  proceeds.    If  o  further  use  should  be  made  of  this 

maintain  friendly  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Pro-  method  of  getting  the  surplus  into  circulatioD.andtfae 

visional  Government,  and  the  Brazilian  represents-  deposits  now  outstanding  should  be  graduallv  with- 

tives  at  this  capital  were  instructed  by  the  Provisional  drawn  and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds.    It  \n  for- 

Govemment  to  continue  their  functions.    Our  friendly  tunate  that  such  a  use  can  be  made  of  the  existing 

intercourse  with  Brazil  has,  therefore,  suffered  no  in-  surplus,  and  for  some  time  to  come  of  any  casual  sur- 

terruption.  plus  that  may  exist  afler  Congress  has  taken  the  ne- 

Our  minister  has  been  fhrther  instructed  to  extend  cessai^^  steps  for  a  reduction  of  the  revenue.    Such 

on  the  part  of  this  Government  a  formal  and  cordial  legislation  should  be  promptly,  but  very  considerately, 

recognition  oi  the  new  republic  so  soon  as  the  mn^or-  enacted. 

ity  of  the  people  of  Brazil  shall  have  signified  their  as-  I  recommend  a  revision  of  our  tariff  law,  both  In  its 

sent  to  its  establishment  and  maintenance.  administrative  features  and  in  the  schedules.    The 

Within  our  own  borders  a  general  condition  of  pros-  need  of  the  former  is  generally  conceded,  and  an 

perity  prevails.   The  harvesta  of  the  last  summer  were  agreement  upon  the  evik  and  inconveniences  to  be 

exceptionally  abundant,  and  the  trade  conditions  now  remedied  and  the  best  methods  for  their  correction 

prevailing  seem  to  promise  a  successful  season  to  the  will  probably  not  be  difficult.     Uniformity  of  valua- 

merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  and  general  employ-  tion   at   all    our   ports   is    essential,  and   effective 

mant  to  our  working  people.  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  it.     It  is  equally 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  desirable  that  questions  affecting  rates  and  classifica- 

fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1889,  has  been  prepared,  tions  should  be  promptly  decided, 

and  w'ill  be  presented  to  Congress.    It  presents  with  The  preparation  of  a   new  schedule  of  customs 

clearness  the  fl:ical  operations  of  the  Government,  duties  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacv  because  of  its  di- 

and  [  avail  myself  oi  it  to  obtain  some  facts  for  use  rect  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  country,  and  of 

here.  great  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  wide  divergence  of 

The  aggregate  receipte  from  all  sources  for  the  year  opinion  as  to  the  objects  that  mav  properly  oe  pro- 
were  $387,050,058.84,  derived  as  follow :  n^oted  by  such  legislation.  Some  disturbance  of  busi- 
vu».  .».*..•«•                                             *oo4  ftoo  Til  M  ^®*9  ™*y  perhaps  result  from  the  consideration  of 

rlS toSSf«;;ia.::::::;;:::::;:::;:::  mmm  S  «>»  »"bioct  by  Wes*,  but  thu  tomponur  m  ef- 

Fram  misoellaiieoaa  soaroes 82,885,803  88  f*^^^  ^^^  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  prompt  action 

and  bv  the  assurance  which  the  country  already  en- 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  joys  that  any  necessary  changes  will  be  so  made  as 

$281,994  615.60,  and  the  total  expenditures,  including  not  to  impair  the  iust  and  reasonable  protection  of 

the  sinkmg  fund,  were  $829,579,929.25.    The  excess  our  home  industries.     The  inequalities  of  the  law 

of  receipts  over  expenditures  was,  after  providing  for  should    be   adjusted,   but   the   protective   principle 

the  nnking  fund,  $57,470,129.59.  should  be  maintuned  and  fairly  applied  to  the  prod- 
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uots  of  our  farms  sb  well  as  of  our  Bhops.     These  alized.    As  a  coin  it  has  not  had  general  use,  and  the 

duties  nooessarily  have  relation  to  other  thin^rs  be-  public  Treasury  has  been  oompclled  to  store  it.     But 

sides  the  public  revenues.    We  can  not  limit  their  ef-  this  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  paper  rep- 

tects  bv  iBfxing  our  eyes  on  the  public  Treasury  alone,  resentative  is  more  convenient.    The  general  accept- 

Thev  have  a  direct  relation  to  home  production,  to  ance  and  use  of  the  silver  certificate  snow  that  silver 

work,  to  wages,  and  to  the  commercial  independence  has  not  been  otherwise  discredited.    Some  &vorable 

of  our  country,  and  the  wise  and  patriotic  legislator  conditions  have  contributed  to  maintain  this  practical 

should  enlarge  the  field  of  his  vision  to  include  all  of  equality,  in  their  commercial  use,  between  the  gold 

these.  and  silver  dollars.    But  some  of  these  are  trade  oondi- 

The  necessary  reduction  iu  our  publio  revenues  tions  that  statutory  enactments  do  not  control  and  of 

can,  I  am  sure,  be  made  without  making  the  nmaller  the  continuance  ot  which  we  can  not  be  certain, 

burden  more  onerous  than  the  lurger  by  reason  of  the  I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  we  sliould  make  the  ooin- 

disabilities  and  limitations  which  the  process  of  re-  age  of  silver  at  the  present  ratio  free  we  must  expect 

duction  puts  upon  both  capital  and  laoor.    The  free  that  the  difference  in  the  bullion  values  of  the  gold 

list  can  very  safely  bo  extended  by  placing  thereon  and  silver  dollars  will  be  taken  account  of  in  com- 

artidcH  that  do  not  offer  ii^urious  competition  to  such  mercial  transactions,  and  1  fear  the  (tame  result  would 

domestic  products  as  our  home  labor  can  supplv.  follow  any  ooui^iderable  increase  of  the  present  rate  of 

The  removal  of  the  internal  tax  upon  tobacco  would  coina^.    Such  a  tesult  would  be  discreditable  to  our 

relieve  an  important  agricultural  product  from  a  bur-  financial  management  and  disastrous  to  all  busineaa 

den  which  was  imposed  only  because  our  revenue  interests.    We  should  not  tread  the  dangerous  edge  of 

flx>m  customs  dutien  was  insufficient  for  the  public  such  a  peril.    And,  indeed,  nothing  more  harmful 

needs.    If  safe  provision  agaimit  fraud  can  be  devised,  could  happen  to  the  silver  interests.    Any  safe  legis- 

the  removal  of  the  tax  upon  spirits  used  in  the  arts  lation  upon  this  subject  must  secure  the  equality  of 

and  in  manufactures  would  also  offer  an  unobjection-  the  two  coins  in  their  commercial  uses, 

able  method  of  reducing  the  surplus.  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  rilver 

A  table  presented  by  the  S<^cretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  our  currency.  We  are  laree  producers  of  that 
showing  the  amount  of  monev  of  all  kinds  in  circula-  metal,  and  should  not  discredit  it.  To  the  plan 
tion  each  year  from  1878  to  the  present  time  is  of  in-  which  will  be  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
terest.  It  appears  that  the  amount  of  national  bank  Treasury  for  the  insuance  of  notes  or  certificates  upon 
notes  in  circulation  has  decreased  during  that  period  the  deposit  of  silver  bullion  at  its  market  value,  I 
$114,109^29,  of  which  $87,799,229  is  chargeable  to  have  been  able  to  give  only  a  hasty  examination,  ow- 
tho  last  year.  The  withdrawal  of  bank  circulation  ing  to  the  press  of  other  matters  and  to  the  fact  that 
will  necessarily  continue  under  existing  conditions,  it  nas  been  so  recently  formulated.  The  details  of 
It  is  probable  that  the  adoi>tiou  of  the  suggestions  such  a  law  require  careful  consideration,  but  the  gen- 
made  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  namelv,  eral  plan  suggested  by  him  seems  to  satisfy  the  pur- 
that  the  minimum  deposit  of  bonds  for  the  establish-  pofse— to  contmue  the  use  of  silver  in  connection  with 
ment  of  bonks  be  reduced,  and  that  an  issue  of  notes  our  currency,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate  the  dan- 
to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  be  allowed,  would  help  ger  of  which  I  have  spoken.  At  a  later  day  I  maj 
to  maintain  the  bank  circulation.  But  while  this  communicate  turther  wiiJh  Congress  upon  this  sub- 
withdrawal  of  bank  notes  has  been  going  on  there  has  ject. 

been  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  The  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  has 

coin  in  circulation  and  in  the  issues  of  gold  and  silver  been  found  to  be  verv  difficult  on  the  north  wetiteni 

certificates.  frontier.    Chinamen,  landing  at  Victoria,  find  it  eosv 

The  total  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circula-  to  pass  our  border,  owing  to  the  impossibility,  witb 

tion  on  March  1, 1878.,  was  $805,798,607,  while  on  tlie  force  at  the  command  of  tiie  customs  officers,  of 

Oct.  1, 1889,  the  total  was  $l,406,018j000.    There  was  guarding  so  long  an  inland  line.    The  Secretary  of 

an  increase  of  $298,417,652  in  gold  com,  of  $57,554,100  the  Treasury  has  authorized  the  employment  of  addi- 

in  standard  silver  dollars^  of  $72,811,249  in  gold  cer-  tional  officers  who  will  be  assigned  to  this  duty,  and 

tiflcates,  of  $276,619,715  in  silver  certificates,  and  of  every  effort  will  be  made  to  enforce  the  law.    The 

$14,078,787  in  United  States  note»,  making  a  total  Dominion  exacts  a  head  tax  of  $50  for  each  China- 

of  $718,976,408.    There  was  during  the  same  period  a  man  landed,  and  when  these  persons,  in  fraud  ol  our 

decrease  of  $114,109,729  in  bank  circulation,  and  of  law,  cross  into  our  territory  and  are  apprehended,  our 

$642,481  in  subsidiary  silver.     The  net  increase  was  officers  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  as  the 

$599,224,198.     The  circulation   per  capita   has   in-  Dominion  authorities  will  not  suffer  them  to  oe  sent 

creased  about  $5  during  the  time  coverecl  by  the  table  back  without  a  second  payment  of  tKe  tax.    An  ef- 

referred  to.  fort  will  be  made  to  reach  an  understanding  that  will 

The  total  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was,  on  Nov.  1,  remove  this  difficulty. 

1889,  $848,688,001,  of  which  $288,589,521  were  in  tlie  The  proclamation  required  by  section  8  of  the  act 

Treasury  vaults  and  $60,098,  480  were  in  circulation,  of  March  2, 1^89,  rektinflr  to  the  killing  of  seals  and 

Of  the  amount  in  the  vaults,  $277,819,944  were  repre-  other  fhr-beaiing  animals,  was  issued  oy  me  on  the 

sented  by  outstanding  silver  certificates,  leaving  $6,-  2lBt  day  of  March,  and  a  revenue  vessel  was  dis- 

219,577  not  in  circulation  and  not  represented  by  cer-  patchea  to  enforce  the  laws  and  protect  the  interests 

tiflcates.  of  the  United  States.    The  establishment  of  a  refuge 

The  law  requiring  the  purchase  by  the  Treasunr  station  at  Point  Barrow,  as  directed  by  Congress,  was 

of  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver  bullion  each  sucoessfblly  accomplished. 

month,  to  be  coined  into  silver  dollars  of  412i  grains.  Judged  by  modem  standards,  we  are  practically 

has  been  observed  by  the  department;  but  neither  without  coast  defenses.    Many  of  the  structures  we 

the  present  Secretory  nor  any  of  his  predecessors  has  have  would  enhance  rather  than  diminish  the  perils 

deemed  it  safe  to  exercise  the  discretion  given  by  of  their  garrisons  if  subjected  to  the  fire  of  improved 

law  to  increase  the  monthlv  purchases  to  $4,000,000.  guns ;  and  very  few  are  so  located  as  to  give  ruU  ef- 

When  the  law  was  enacted  (Peb.  28,  1878)  the  price  feet  to  the  greater  range  of  such  guns  as  we  are  now 

of  silver  in  the  market  was  $1.20  Vio  per  ounce,  mak-  making  for  coast-defense  uses.    This  general  subject 

ing  the  bullion  value  of  the  dollar  93  cents.    Since  has  had  consideration  in  Congress  for  some  years,  and 

that  time  the  price  has  fallen  as  low  as  91*2  cents  per  the  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  lai^  rifled 

ounce,  reducing  the  bullion  value  of  the  dollar  to  70*6  fruns,  mode  one  year  ago,  was,  I  am  sure,  the  expre^- 

cents.     Within  the  lost  few  months  the  market  price  nion  of  a  purpose  to  provide  suitable  works  in  which 

has  somewhat  advanced,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  No-  these  guns  might  be  mounted.     An  appropriation 

vember  last  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  now  made  for  that  purpose  would  not  aa^^nce  the 

72  cents.  completion  of  the  works  beyond  our  ability  to  supply 

The  evil  anticipations  which  have  accompanied  the  them  with  fairly  effective  guns, 

coinage  and  use  of  t^e  silver  dollar  have  not  been  re-  The  security  of  our  coast  cities  against  foreign  at- 
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tack  Bhonld  not  rest  altogether  in  the  friendly  disipo-  the  salnrv  should  be  such  in  all  cases  as  to  provide  an 

feition  of  other  nations.    There  should  be  a  second  lino  independent  and  comfortable  support. 

irhoUj  in  our  own  keeping.    I  very  urgently  recom-  Earnest  attention  should  be  ffiven  by  Congress  to 

mend  an  appropriation^  at  this  session  for  the  con-  a  consideration  of  the  question  How  far  the  restraint 

stniccion  of  such  works  in  our  most  exposed  harbom.  of  those  combinations  of  capital  commonly  called 

I  approve  the  snggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  '^  trusts  "  is  matter  of  Federal  jurisdiction.    When 

that  provbion  be  made  for  encamping  companies  of  organized,  as  they  often  are^  to  crush  out  all  healthy 

the  National  Guard  in  our  coast  works  for  a  specified  competition  and  to  monopolize  the  production  or  sale 

time  each  year,  and  for  their  training  in  the  use  of  of  an  article  of  commerce  and  general  necessity,  thev 

heavy  irana-   Ilia  suggestion  that  an  increase  of  the  ar-  are  dangerous  conspiracies  affainat  the  public  goocl. 

tniery  force  of  the  army  is  desirable  ia  also  in  this  con-  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  pronibitory  and 

section  commended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  even  penal  legislation. 

The  improvement  of  our  important  rivers  and  har-  The  subject  of  an  international  copyright  has  been 

bois  ahouid  be  promoted  by  the  necessary  appropria-  frequently  commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress 

tiooa.    Care  ahouid  be  taken  that  the  Government  is  by  mv  predecessors.    The  enactment  of  such  a  law 

not  committed  to  the  prosecution  of  works  not  of  pub-  would  be  eminently  wise  and  just. 

lie  aiid  general  advantage,  and  that  the  relative  use-  Our  naturalization  laws  should  be  so  revised  aa  to 

fulncM  of  worka  of  that  class  ia  not  overlooked.    So  make  the  inquiry  into  the  moral  character  and  good 

tar  sa  thia  work  can  ever  be  Said  to  be  completed,  I  dispoAiiion  toward  our  Government  of  the  persons  ap- 

do  not  doubt  that  the  end  would  be  sooner  and  more  plymg  for  citizenship  more  thorousrh.    This  can  only 

economically  reached  if  fewer  separate  works  were  oe  done  bv  taking  fuller  control  of  the  examination, 

undert^en  at  the  same  time,  and  those  selected  for  by  fixing  the  times  for  hearing  such  applications,  ana 

their  greater   general   interest   were  more  rapidly  by  requiring  the  presence  of  some  one  who  shall  rep- 

puahea  to  completion.     A  work  once  considerably  resent  the  Government  in  the  inquiry.    Those  who 

Mgun  ahonld  not  be  subjected  to  the  risks  and  dete-  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  social  order,  or  who  come 

rbntion  which  interrupted  or  inaulfioient  appropria-  to  our  shores  to  swell  the  ii^urious  influence  and  to 

tiona  neoeaaarily  occasion.  extend  the  evil  practices  of  any  association  that  defies 

The  assault  made  by  David  S.  Teny  upon  the  per-  our  laws,  shoula  not  only  be  denied  citizenship  but  a 

son  of  Justice  Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  domicile. 

United  States,  at  Lathrop,  Cal.,  m  August  last,  and  The  enactment  of  a  national  bankrupt  law  of  a  ohar- 

the  killing  of  the  assailant  by  a  deputy  United  States  acter  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  our  general  legislation 

marshal  who  had  been  deputed  to  accompany  Justice  ia  desirable.    It  should  oe  simple  in  its  methods  and 

Field  and  to  protect  him  irom  anticipated  violence  at  inexpensive  in  its  administration, 

the  handa  of  Tenv,  in  connection  with  the  legal  pro-  The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  not  only  ex- 

oeedingB   which    nave   followed,  suggest   questions  hibits  the  operations  of  the  department  for  the  last 

which,  in  my  judgment,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  fiscal  year,  but  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  for 

of  Congreaa.  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  service,  which 

I  recommend  that  more  definite  provision  be  made  are  commended  to  your  attention.    No  other  branch 

by  law,  not  onl^  for  the  protection  of  Federal  officers,  of  the  Government  has  so  close  a  contact  with  the  daily 

but  for  a  (UU  trial  of  such  cases  in  the  United  States  life  of  the  people.    Almost  every  one  uses  the  service 

courtk    In  recommending  such  leg^lation  I  do  not  at  it  offers,  and  every  hour  gained  m  the  transmission  of 

all  impeach  either  the  general  adequacy  of  the  previa-  the  great  commercial  maila  has  an  actual  and  possible 

ion  made  by  the  State  laws  for  the  protection  of  all  value  that  only  those  engaged  in  trade  can  understand, 

oitiacns  or   the  general   good  diaposition  of  those  The  saving  of  one  day  in  the  transmission  of  the 

charged  with  the  execution  of  such  laws  to  give  pro-  mails  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  which 

tection  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States.    The  auty  has  recently  been  aoeompUahed,  is  an  incident  worthy 

of  protecting  ita  officers,  aa  such,  and  of  punishing  of  mention. 

those  who  assault  them  on  account  of  their  offlciiQ  The  plan  Suggested  of  a  supervision  of  the  post- 
acts  ahouid  not  be  devolved  expressly  or  by  aoqui-  offices  in  separate  districta  that  shall  involve  instruc- 
eaoence  upon  the  local  autboritiei.  tion  and  sug^^estion  and  a  rating  of  the  efficiency  of 

Events  which  have  been  brou:;ht  to  my  attention,  the  post-masters  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  greatly  im- 

happentng  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  also  prove  the  service. 

augsre^ed  the  propriety  of  extending  by  legislation  A  pressing  necessity  exists  for  the  erection  of  a 

toUer  protection  to  those  who  may  be  calleaaa  wit-  building  for  the  joint  use  of  the  department  and  of 

nesses  in  the  <K>urt8  of  the  United  States.    The  law  the  city  post-office.    The  department  was  partially 

compels  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  knowledge  of  relieved  oy  renting  outside  Quarters  for  a  part  of  its 

public  offenses  to  attend  upon  our  courta  and  grand  force,  but  it  is  again  overcrowaed.    The  building  used 

juries  and  to  give  evidence.    There  is  a  manifest  re-  by  the  city  office  never  was  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  ia 

f^nltin;  duty  that  these  witnesses  shall  be  protected  now  inadequate  and  unwholesome. 

from  injury  on  account  of  their  testimony.    The  in-  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  law  relating  to 

ve-«ti^ionft  of  criminal   offensea  are  often  rendered  the  transmission  through  the  mails  of  lottery  adver- 

futile.and  thepuniahmentof  crime  impoaaible,  by  the  tisementa  and  remittances  is  clearly  atated  by  the 

intimidation  or  witnessea.  ^  ^  Postmaster-General,  and  his  sugsestion  as  to  amend- 

Tbe  neoeaai^  of  providing  some   more   speedy  ments  should  have  your  favorable  consideration, 

method  for  disposing  of  the  cases  which  now  come  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  a 

for  final  adjudication  to  the  Supreme  Court  becomes  reorganization  of  the  bureaus  of  the  department  that 

everr  vear  more  apparent  and  urgent.    The  plan  of  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  promote  the  efficiency  of  each, 

providing  some  intermediate  courts,  having  final  ap-  In  general,  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in 

pellate  juri5«diction  of  certain  classes  of  questions  and  the  construction  of  the  new  ship  of  war  authorized 

cases,  has,  I  think,  received  a  more  ^neral  approval  hy  Congress.    The  firat  ve^mel  of  the  new  navv,  the 

fmm  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  country  than  any  other.  "Dolphin,"  was  subjected  to  very  severe  trial  tests 

Without  attemiiting  to  discuss  details,  I  recommend  and  to  very  much  advene  criticism.    But  it  is  greti- 

that  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  such  fving  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  cruise  around  the  world, 

courts.  from  which  she  has  recently  returned,  has  demon- 

The  salaries  of  the  judsres  of  the  district  courts  in  stroted  that  she  is  a  first-class  vessel  of  her  rate. 

many  of  the  district*  are,  in  myjudt^ment.  inadequate.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  that  while  the 

1  recommend  that  all  such  salaries  now  below  |5,-  effective  lorce  of  the  navy  is  rapidly  increasing,  by 

000  per  annum  be  increaaed  to  that  amount.    It  is  reason  of  the  improved  build  and  armament  of  the 

quite  true  that  the  amountof  labor  performed  by  these  new  ships,  the  number  of  our  ships  fit  for  sea  duty 

judges  is  very  unequal,  but  as  they  can  not  properly  grows  very  slowly.     We  had,  on  the  4th  of  ^arch  last, 

engage  in  other  pursuits  to  supplement  their  incomes,  thirty-seven  serviceable  ships,  and  though  four  have 
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Binoebeen  added  to  the  list,  the  total  has  not  been  in- 
creased, because  in  the  mean  time  four  have  been  lost 
or  coDaemned.  Twenty-six  additional  vessels  have 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  for,  but  it  is  probable 
that  when  they  are  completed  our  list  will  only  be  in- 
creased to  forty-twOf  ai^ain  of  five.  The  old  wooden 
ships  are  diaappoarinj?  almost  as  fast  as  the  new  vessels 
are  added.  These  tacts  carry  their  own  ailment. 
One  of  the  new  ships  may,  in  iightinff  strength,  be 
equal  to  two  of  the  old,  but  it  can  not  do  the  cruLtini? 
duty  of  two.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  should 
liavo  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  service- 
able ships.  I  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  construction  of  eifrht  armored  ships, 
three  (runboats,  and  five  torpedo  boats  be  authorized. 

An  appallin^r  calamity  bcroU  three  of  our  naval  vw^ 
sels  on  duty  at  the  Samoan  Islands,  in  the  harbor  of 
Apia^  in  March  last,  involving  the  loss  of  four  officers 
and  forty-seven  seamen,  of  two  vessels,  the  **  Trenton  " 
and  the  **  Vandalia,"  and  the  disabling  of  a  third,  the 
"  Nipsic"  Throe  vessels  of  the  Qerman  navy,  also  in 
the  harbor,  shared  with  our  ships  the  force  of  the  hur- 
ricane and  suffered  oven  more  heavily.  W  hile  mourn- 
ing the  brave  officers  and  men  who  died,  facin/(  with 
high  resolve  perils  greater  than  those  of  battle,  it  la 
most  gratifying  to  state  that  the  credit  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy  for  seamanship,  courage,  and  generositv  wa^ 
magnificently  sustained  m  the  storm-beaten  harbor  of 
Ama. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exhibits 
the  transactions  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
education  of  the  children  of  school  age  and  in  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  to  adult  Indians.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  policy  of  breaking  up  the  tribal  relation  and 
of  dealing  witn  the  Indian  as  an  individual  did  not  ap- 
pear earner  in  our  legislation.  Large  reservations, 
held  in  common,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  authority 
of  the  chiefs  and  head-men  have  deprived  the  indivia- 
ual  of  every  incentive  to  the  exercise  of  thrift,  and 
the  annuity  has  contributed  an  affirmative  impulse 
toward  a  state  of  confirmed  pauperism. 

Our  treaty  stipulations  snould  be  observed  with 
fidelity^  and  our  legislation  should  be  highly  consid- 
erate ot  the  best  interests  of  an  ignorant  and.  helpless 
people.  The  reservations  are  now  generally  surround- 
ed by  white  settlements.  We  can  no  longer  push  the 
Indian  back  into  the  wilderness,  and  it  remains  only, 
by  every  suitable  agency,  to  push  him  upward  into 
t^e  estate  of  a  self-supporting  and  responsiole  citizen. 
For  the  adult,  the  first  step  is  to  locate  him  upon  a 
farm  ;  and  for  the  child,  to  place  him  in  a  school. 

School  attendance  sboula  be  promoted  by  every 
moral  a^ncy,  and  those  falling  should  be  compelled. 
The  national  schools  for  Indians  have  been  very  suo- 
ce:fi8fhl,  and  should  be  multiplied,  and,  oa  far  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  schools  to  the  States  or 
Territories  in  which  they  are  located  when  the  Indians 
in  a  neighborhood  have  accepted  citizenship  and  have 
become  otherwise  fitted  for  such  a  transfer.  Th  is  con- 
dition of  things  will  be  attained  slowly^  but  it  will 
be  hastened  by  keeping  it  in  mind.  And  m  the  mean 
time  that  oo-operation  between  the  Government  and 
the  mission  schools  which  has  wrought  much  good 
shmild  be  cordially  and  impartially  maintained. 

The  last  Congress  enacted  two  distinct  laws  relotinar 
to  negotiations  with  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota  for 
a  relinquishment  of  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  and  for  dividing  the  remainder  into 
separate  reservations.  Both  were  approved  on  the 
sime  day — March  2.  The  one  submitted  to  the  In- 
dians a  specific  proposition  ;  the  other  (section  8  of 
the  Indian  appropnation  act)  authorized  the  Pre;<i- 
dent  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  negotiate  with 
these  Indians  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
general  purpose,  and  reouirea  that  any  agreements 
made  shoula  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  ratification. 

On  the  16th  dav  of  April  last  I  appointed  Hon. 
Charies  Foster,  of  Ohio,  Hon.  William  Warner,  of 
Miiisoari,  and  M^j.-Gen.  George  Crook,  of  the  Umtod 


States  Army,  commissioners  under  the  last-named 
law.  They  were,  however,  authorized  and  directed, 
first,  to  suomit  to  the  Indians  the  definite  proposition 
made  to  them  by  the  act  first  mentioned,  and  only  in 
the  event  of  a  failure  to  secure  the  assent  of  the 
requisite  number  to  that  propoe^ition  to  open  negotia- 
tions for  modified  terms  unaer  the  other  act.  The 
work  of  the  commission  was  prolonged  and  ardnouM. 
but  the  assent  of  the  requisite  number  was,  it  is  under- 
stood, finally  obuuned  to  tlie  proposition  nude  by  Coq- 
crress,  thou^'h  the  report  of  the  coromission  has  not  jct 
been  submitted.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  shall  not, 
as  at  present  advised,  deem  it  necessary  to  submit  the 
agreement  to  Congress  for  ratification,  but  it  will  in 
due  course  be  submitted  for  information.  This  Sfrree- 
ment  releases  to  the  United  States  about  nine  million 
acres  of  land. 

Ihe  commission  provided  for  by  section  14  of  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill  to  negotiate  with  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  and  all  other  Indians  owning  or  daiminj^ 
lands  lyiniir  west  of  the  ninetv-sixth  degree  of  lon^- 
tude,  for  the  cesnion  to  the  United  States  of  all  sucii 
lands,  was  constituted  by  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
Lucius  Fairchild.  of  Wisconsin,  Hon.  John  F.  Har- 
tranft.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hon.  Alfred  M.  Wilson, 
of  Arkansas,  and  organized  on  June  29  lai*t.  Their 
first  contierence  with  the  representatives  of  the  Chero- 
kecs  was  held  at  Tahlequan,  July  29,  with  no  definite 
results.  Gen.  John  F.  Hnrtranfl,  of  Pennaylvauia, 
was  prevented  by  ill-health  fVom  taking  part  in  the 
conference.  His  death,  which  occurred  recently,  u 
jiLHtly  and  generally  lamented  by  a  people  he  had 
per\*ed  with  conspicious  gallantry  in  war  and  with  great 
fidelity  in  peace.  The  vacancy  thus  created  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Warren  G.  Sayre  of 
Indiana. 

A  second  conference  between  the  commission  and 
tlie  Chcrokees  was  begun  Nov.  6,  but  no  results  have 
yet  been  obtained,  nor  is  it  believed  that  a  con- 
clusion can  be  immediately  expected.  The  cattle 
syndicate  now  occupying  the  lands  for  grazing  pur- 
poses is  clearly  one  of  the  a^ncies  responsible  n>r  the 
obstruction  of  our  negotiations  with  the  Cherokees. 
The  large  body  of  agricultural  lands  constituting 
what  is  known  as  the  *^  Cherokee  Outlet"  ought  not 
to  be,  and  indeed  can  not  long  be,  held  for  grazing, 
and  for  the  advantage  of  a  ^w  against  the  public 
interests  and  the  best  advantage  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves. The  United  States  has  now  under  the  treaties 
certain  rights  in  these  lands.  These  will  not  be  used 
oppressively,  but  it  can  not  be  allowed  that  those  who 
by  sufiferance  occupy  these  lands  shall  interpose  to  de- 
feat the  wise  and  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  can  not  but  believe  tnfit  the  advanta- 
geous character  of  the  offer  made  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Cherokee  nation,  for  a  full  release  of  these 
lands,  as  compared  with  other  suggestions  now  made 
to  them,  will  yet  obtain  for  it  a  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

Under  the  agreement  made  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  nation  of  Indians 
on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1889,  an  absolute  title 
was  secured  by  the  United  States  to  hbout  three  and 
a  half  million  acres  of  land.  Section  12  of  the  gen- 
eral Indian  appropriation  act.  approved  March  2. 1889, 
made  provision  for  the  purcnase  by  tlie  United  States 
from  the  Seminole  tribe  of  a  certain  portion  of  their 
lands.  The  delegates  of  the  Seminole  nation,  having 
first  duly  evidenced  to  me  their  power  to  act  in  that 
behalf,  delivered  a  proper  release  and  conveyance  to 
the  UnitiHi  States  of  all  the  lands  mentioned  in  the 
act,  which  was  accepted  by  me  and  certified  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  statute. 

By  the  terms  of  both  the  acts  referred  to  all  the 
lands  so  purchased  wore  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the 
public  domain,  and  open  to  settlement  under  the 
homestead  law.  But  of  the  lands  embraced  in  these 
purchases,  being  in  the  aggreeate  about  five  and  a 
naif  million  acres,  three  and  a  half  million  acres  had 
already,  under  the  term^  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  been 
acquired  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
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Hipg  other  Indian  tribes  thereon,  and  hod  been  appro-  well  illustrated  in  Oklahoma,  but  it  is  neither  safe  nor 

piwed  to  that  nurpose.     The  land  remaining  and  vfise  to  leave  these  people  lonf?er  to  the  expedients 

arailable  for  settlement  consisted  of  l,8d7}79C  acres,  which  have  temporarily  served  tnem. 

Bunounded  on  all  sides  bv  lands  in  the  occupancy  of  Provision  should  be  made  tor  the  acquif^ition  of  title 

Indian  tribes.    Conirreas  nad  provided  no  civil  gov-  to  town  lots  in  the  towns  now  establinlied  in  Alaska, 

emment  for  the  people  who  were  to  be  invited  by  my  for  locating  town  sites,  and  for  the  establishment  of 

proclamirktloa  to  settle  upon  these  lands,  except   as  municipal  government^.    Only  the  mining  laws  have 

the  new  oourtj  which  had  been  established  at  Musoo-.  been  extended  to  that  Tenitory,  and  no  otiier  form  of 

|tee,  or  the  United  States  courts  in  some  of  the  acyoin-  title  to  lands  can  now  be  obtained.    The  general  land 

in^  States,  had  power  to  cni'oree  the  general  laws  oi  laws  were  framed  with  referenoo  to  the  diHposition  of 

the  Unitea  States.  agricultural  lands,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  their  operation 

In  this  condition  of  things  I  was  quite  reluctant  to  in  Alaska  would  be  beneficial, 

open  the  lands  to  settlement.    But  in  view  of  the  fact  We  have  fortunately  not  extended  to  Alaska  the 

that  several  thousand  perwns,  many  of  them  with  mistaken  policy  of  establishing  reservations  for  the 

thidr  families,  had  ^thered  upon  the  borders  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  can  deal  witn  them  from  the  begin- 

Indian  Territoxr,  with  a  view  to  securing  homesteads  ning  as  individuals  with,  I  am  sure,  better  results. 

on  the  ceded  lands,  and  that  del^  would  involve  But  any  disposition  of  the  public  lands  and  any  regu- 

them  io  much  loss  and  suffering,  I  did,  on  the  28d  lations  relatmg  to  timber  and  to  the  fisheries  should 

day  of  March  last,  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  that  have  a  kindly  regard  to  their  interests.    Uavinff  no 

the  lands  therein  described  would  be  open  to  settle-  power  to  levy  taxes,  the  people  of  Alaska  are  wholly 

ment  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  the  22d  day  dependent  upon  the  General  Government  to  whoHO 

of  April  following,  at  18  o'clock  noon.    Two  landdis-  revenues  the  seal  fisheries  make  a  large  annual  oontri- 

tricta  had  been  established,  and  the  offices  were  open  bution.    An  appropriation  for  education  should  neither 

for  the  transaction  of  business  when  the  appointed  be  overlooked  nor  stinted. 

time  arrived.  The  smallness  of  the  population  and  the  great  dis- 

It  10  much  to  the  credit  of  the  settlers  that  they  tances  between  the  settlements  ofifer  serious  obstacles 

very  generally  observe  the  limitation  as  to  the  time  to  the  establishment  of  the  usual  Territorial  form  of 

when  they  mi^ht  enter  the  Territory.    Care  will  be  government.     Perhaps  the  oi^ganization  of  several 

taken  that  thoeo  who  entered  in  violation  of  the  law  subdistriots  with  a  small  municipal  council  of  limited 

do  not  secure  the  advantsge  they  unfairly  sought  iK>wers  for  each,  would  be  safe  and  useful. 

Thers  was  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  that  the  strife  Attention  is  oalled  in  this  connection  to  the  sugges- 

for  locations  would    result  in  much  violence   and  tions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relating  to  the 

bloodttbed,  but  happily  these  anticipations  were  not  establishment  of  another  port  of  entry  in  Alaska,  and 

realized.    It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  in  the  of  other  needed  customs,  tacOities,  and  regulations. 

Territory  about  sixty  thousand  people :  and  several  In  the  administration  of  the  land  laws  the  policy  of 

coDslderable  towns  luire  sprung  up,  for  which  tempo-  fbcilitating  in  every  proper  way  the  adjustment  ot 

raiy  municipal  governments  have  been  ori^nused.  the  honest  claims  of  mdividual  settlers  upon  the  pub- 

Gutbrie  is  said  to  have  now  a  populatipn  ot  almost  lie  lands  has  been  pursued.    The  number  of  pending 

eight  thousand.    Eleven  schools  and  nine  churches  cases  had,  during  tine  preceding  administration,  been 

have    been    established,  and  three  daily  and   five  greatly  increased  under  the  operation  of  orders  for  a 

weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  thix  city,  whose  time  suspending  final  action  in  a  lar^  part  of  the  cases 

eharter  and  ordinances  nave  only  the  sanction  of  the  originating  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  by  the 

voluntary  acouiescence  of  the  people  from  day  to  day.  subsequent  use  of  unusual  methods  of  examination. 

Oklahoma  City  haa  a  population  of  about  ^ve  thou-  Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  under 

sand,  and    is   proportionately  as  well  provided    as  which  our  agricultural  lands  have  been  settled  can  ap- 

Guthrie  with   churches,  schools,  and   newspapers,  preciate  the  serious  and  often  fatal  conKcouencestJ  the 

Other  towns  and  villages  having  populations  of  from  settler  of  a  policy  that  puts  his  title  unaer  suspicion, 

one  hundred  to  a  thousand  are  scattered  over  the  Ter-  or  delays  the  issuance  of  his  patent.    While  care  is 

ritory.  taken  to  prevent  and  to  expose  fraud,  it  should  not  be 

In  order  to  secure  the  peace  of  this  new  community  imputed  without  reason, 
in  the  absence  of  civil  government,  I  directed  General  The  manifest  purpose  of  the  homestead  and  pro* 
Merritt,  commanding  Uie  Department  of  the  Missouri,  emption  laws  was  to  promote  the  settlement  of^the 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  marshals  of  the  Unitea  public  domain  by  persons  having  a  bona  j&ie  intent 
States  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  upon  their  requi-  to  make  a  home  upon  the  selected  lands,  where  this 
sition  to  nse  the  troope  to  aid  them  in  executing  war-  intent  is  well  -established  and  the  requirements  of  the 
ruits  and  in  ouiedng  any  riots  or  breaches  of  the  law  have  been  substantially  complied  with,  the  claim- 
peace  that  might  occur.  He  was  further  directed  to  ant  is  entitled  to  a  prompt  and  friendly  consideration 
use  his  inflnenoe  to  promote  good  order  and  to  avoid  of  his  case.  But  where  there  is  reason  to  believe 
any  eonflict-^  between  or  with  the  settlers.  Believing  that  the  claimant  is  the  mere  agent  of  another,  who  is 
that  the  introduction  and  sale  of  liquors  where  no  seeking  to  evade  a  law  intended  to  promote  small 
legal  restrunts  or  regulations  existed  would  endan-  holdings,  and  to  secure  by  fhiudulent  methods  large 
eer  the  public  peace,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  tracts  of  timber  and  other  lands,  both  principal  and 
Bquon  must  first  be  introduced  into  the  Indian  reser-  agent  should  not  only  be  thwarted  in  their  fraudulent 
vations  before  reaching  the  white  settlements,  1  fur-  purpose,  but  should  be  made  to  feel  the  full  penalties 
ther  directed  the  general  commanding  to  enforce  the  of  our  criminal  statutes.  The  laws  should  oo  so  ad- 
laws  relating  to  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  in-  ministered  as  not  to  confound  these  two  classes  and  to 
to  the  Indian  country.  visit  peualties  only  upon  the  latter. 

The  preaenoe  of  the  troops  has  given  a  sense  of  se-  The  unsettled  state  of  tlie  titles  to  largo  bodies  of 
eority  to  the  well-disposed  citizens,  and  has  tended  to  lands  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
restrain  the  lawlea.4.  In  one  instance  the  officer  in  has  greatly  retarded  the  development  of  those  Terri- 
immediaSe  command  of  the  troops  went  fhrther  than  1  tories.  Provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  the 
deemed  jostiflable  in  supporting  the  dtfado  raunici-  prompt  trial  and  final -adjustment,  before  a  judicial 
pal  government  of  Guthrie,  and  ho  was  so  informed  tribunal  or  commission,  of  all  claims  based  upon  Mexl- 
and  directed  to  limit  the  interference  of  the  military  can  grants.  It  is  not  just  to  an  intelligent  and  enter- 
to  the  support  of  the  marshals  on  the  lines  iudicated  prising  people  that  their  peace  should  be  disturbed 
in  the  original  order.  I  vorv  urgently  recommend  and  their  prosperity  retarded  by  these  old  conten- 
that  Congrefts  at  once  provide  a  Territorial  govern-  tions.  I  express  the  hope  that  differences  of  opinion 
ment  for  these  people.  Serious  questions,  which  may  as  to  methods  may  yield  to  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
at  any  time  lead  to  violent  outbreaks,  are  awaiting  the  The  law  now  provides  a  pulsion  for  every  soldier 
iDstitation  of  courts  for  their  peaceful  adjustment,  and  sailor  who  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
The  American  genius  for  self-^vemment  haa  been  United  States  during  the  civil  war  and  is  now  suffer- 
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fng  from  wonnds  or  disoafte  havinfj^  an  orifrin  in  the  syrapathiM  with  thoM  of  the  older  Statoa,  and  a  oom- 

eervioe  and  in  the  line  of  duty.    Two  of  the  three  ne-  mon  purtioso  to  defend  the  integrity  ana  uphold  tbe 

ceeaary  facta,  namely  mu»ter  and  diaability,  are  usu-  honor  of  the  nation. 

ally  ansoeptible  ot  eaav  proof;  bat  the  third,  origin  in  The  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commeroe  CommiA' 

the  eervioe,  is  often  aimcult  and  in  many  deserving  aion  has  been  called  to  the  urgent  need  of  Conere»- 

oaaea  impossible  to  establish.     That  very  manj   of  aional  legislation  for  the  better  protection  of  the  lives 

thoee  who  endured  the  hardships  of  our  most  bloody  and  limM  of  thoae  engaged  in  operating  the  great  in- 

and  arduous  campaigns  are  now  disabled  from  Olh-  teratate  freight  lines  of  the  country,  and  especially  ot 

eases  that  had  a  real  but  not  traoAable  origin  in  the  the  yard-men  and  brakemen.    A  petition,  aiffned  by 

service.  I  do  not  jdoubt.     Besides  those  there  is  an-  nearly  ten  thousand  railway  brakemen,  was  pres>cntca 

other  (uass  composed  of  men  many  of  whom  served  to  the  oommLt«ion,  askinff  that  steps  might  be  taken 

an  enlistment  of  three  fUll  yean*,  and  of  re-enlisted  to  bring  about  the  use  of  automatic  brakes  and  ooup- 

veterans  who  added  a  fourth  year  of  service,  who  es-  lers  on  freight  cars. 

oaped  the  casualties  of  battle  and  the  assaults  of  dis-  At  a  meeting  of  State  r^lroad  oomroissioncra  and 

ease,  who  were  always  ready  for  any  detail,  who  were  their  accredited  representatives,  held  at  Waahingtoa 

in  every  battle  line  of  their  command,  and  were  mus-  in  March  last,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Interstate 

tered  out  in  sound  health,  and  have  since  the  close  of  Commerce  Commission,  a  resolution  was  unaniutously 

the  war,  while  fighting  with  the  same  indomitable  and  adopted,  urging  the  commission  **  to  consider  what 

independent  spirit  the  contests  of  civil  life,  been  over-  can  be  aone  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  in 

come  by  disease  or  casualty.  coupllnff  and  uncoupling  freight  cars,  and  in  bandliDg 

1  am  not  unaware  that  the  pension  roll  already  in-  the  brakes  of  such  cars.*'    During  the  year  ending 

volves  a  very  large  annual  expenditure,  neither  am  J  June  80,  1888,  over  2,000  railroad  employes  were 

deterred  by  that  fact  fVom  recommending  that  Con-  killed  in  service,  and  more  than  20,000  iigured.    It  in 

grcsa  grant  a  pension  to  such  honorably  discharged  competent,  I  think,  for  Congress  to  re<^uire  uniformity 

soldien  and  sailors  of  the  civil  war  aa,  having  ren-  in  the  construction  of  car»  used  in  interstate  com- 

dered  substantial  service  during  the  war,  are  now  de-  mcroe,  and  tlie  use  of  improved  safety  appliances 

pendent  upon  their  own  labor  for  maintenance,  and  upon  such  trains.    Time  will  be  neces«ar^  to  make 

by  disease  or  casualty  are  incapacitated  f^m  eaminjg  the  needed  chanses,  but  an  earnest  and  intelligent 

it.    Many  of  the  men  who  would  be  included  in  this  beginning  should  be  made  at  once.    It  is  a  reproach 

form  of  relief  are  now  dependent  upon  public  aid,  to  our  dviliaation  that  any  class  of  American  work- 

and  it  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  oonsist  with  the  na-  men  should,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  neceasarv  and  useful 

tional  honor  that  thejr  shiul  continue  to  subsist  upon  vocation,  be  subi'ected  to  a  peril  of  life  and  limb  aa  great 

the  local  relief  given  indiscriminately  to  paui>en  in-  as  that  of  a  soldier  in  time  of  war. 

stead  of  upon  the  special  and  generous  provision  of  The  creation  of  an  executive  department,  to  be 

the  nation  the^  served  so  gallantly  and  unselfishly,  known  as  the  Department  of  A^cmture,  by  the  act 

Our  people  will,  I  am  sure,  very  generally  approve  of  Feb.  9,  last,  was  a  wIm  and  timely  response  to  a 

such  legislation.    And  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  request  which  had  long  been  respeotfdJly  urged  by 

survivors  of  the  Union  armv  and  navy  will  feel  a  the  fiotners  of  the  country.    But  much  remains  to  be 

gratefol  sense  of  relief  when  this  worthy  and  suffering  done  to  perfect  the  organization  of  the  department  so 

dass  of  their  comrades  is  fairly  cared  tor.  that  it  may  fairly  rcuiie  the  expectations  which  itM 

There  are  some  manifest  inequalities  in  the  existing  creation  excited.     In   this  connection    attention  i» 

law  that  should  be  remedied.    To  some  of  these  the  called  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  called  attention.  tlie  Secretary,  wnich  is  herewith  submitted.    The 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  bv  the  adop-  need  of  a  law  ofUcer  for  the  department,  such  as  is 

tion  of  new  and  better  methods  in  the  War  Depart-  provided  for  the  other  executive  aepartments,  ia  man- 

ment  the  calls  of  the  Pension  Office  for  information  as  ifest.    The  failure  of  the  last  Congress  to  inake  the 

to  the  military  and  ho:«pital  records  of  pension  claim-  usual  provision  for  the  publication  of  the  annual  report 

ants  are  now  promptly  answered,  and  the  iiguri6us  should  be  promptly  remedied.    The  public  interest 

and  vexatious  delays  that  have  heretofore  occurred  are  in  the  report  and  its  value  to  the  farming  community 

entirely  avoided.    This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  ad-  1  am  sure  will  not  be  diminished  under  the  new  or- 

justment  of  all  pending  claims.  ganization  of  the  department. 

The  advent  of  four  new  States,  South  Dakota,  I  recommend  that  the  Weather  Service  be  separated 

North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  into  the  from  the  War  Department  and  established  aa  a  bu- 

Union  under  the  Constitution,  in  the  same  month,  and  reau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    This  will  in- 

tho  admission  of  their  dulv  cnosen  representatives  to  volve  an  entire  reorganization  both  of  the  Weather 

our  national  Congress  at  the  same  session,  is  an  event  Bureau  and  of  the  Sisnal  Corps,  making  of  the  Urata 

as  unexampled  as  it  i»  interesting.  purely  dvil  organi29ttio»  and  of  the  other  a  purely 

The  certmcation  of  the  votes  cast  and  of  the  Consti-  military  staff  corps.    The  report  of  the  chief  signal 

tutions  adopted  in  each  of  the  States  was  filed  with  ofHoer  shows  that  the  work  of  the  corps  on  its  mili- 

me  aa  required  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Feb.  tary  side  has  been  deteriorating. 

22,  1889,  by  the  governors  of  said  Territories,  re-  The  interests  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 

spectively.     Having,   after   a   careful   examination,  lumbia  should  not  be  lost  sitfht  of  in  the  pressure  for 

found  that  the  several  Constitutions  and  governments  consideration  of  measures  affecting  the  whole  country, 

were  republican  in  form  and  not  repugnant  to  the  Having  no  legislature  of  its  own,  either  municipal  or 

Constitution  of  the  United  Staten.  that  all  the  provis-  general,  its  people  must  look  to  Congress  for  the 

ions  of  the  act  of  Congress  had  oeen  complied  with,  regulation  of  all  those  concerns  that  in  the  Statea  are 

and  that  a  mivlo'^^7  ^^  ^®  votes  cast  in  each  of  said  the  subject  of  local  control.    Our  whole  people  have' 

proposed  States  was  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  «an  interest  that  the  national  capital  should  be  made 

Constitution  submitted  therein,  I  did  so  declare  bv  a  attractive  and  beautiful,  and  above  all  that  its  repute 

separate  proclamatinn  as  to  each ;  as  to  North  Da-  for  social  order  should  be  well  miuntained.    The  laws 

kota  and  South  Dakota  on  Saturday,  Nov.  2;  as  to  regulating  the  naleofintoxicating  drinks  in  the  District 

Montana  on  Friday,  Nov.  8 ;  and  as  to  Washington  on  should  be  revised  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  traffic 

Monday,  Nov.  11.  under  stringent  limitations  and  control. 

Each  of  thei«e  States  has  within  it  resources  the  In  execution  of  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
development  of  which  will  employ  the  energies  of,  act  making;  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  Dis- 
and  yield  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  a  great  popu-  trict  of  Columbia  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1890, 1 
lation.  The  smallest  of  these  new  States,  Washing-  did,  on  the  lYth  day  of  August  last,  appoint  Rudolph 
ton,  stands  twelfth,  and  the  largest,  Montana,  third,  Hering,  of  New  York,  Samuel  M.  Gray,  of  Bhode  la- 
among  the  forty- two  in  area.  The  people  of  these  land,  and  Frederick  P.  Steams,  of  Massachuaetta, 
States  are  already  well-trained,  intelligent,  and  patri-  three  eminent  sanitary  engineers,  to  examine  and  re- 
otic  American  dtizons,  having  common  interests  and  port  upon  the  system  of  sewerage  existing  in  the  DiA> 
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trict  of  Colombia.    Their  report.  ?rfaich  is  not  yet  com-  nied,  however,  that  the  labor  connected  with  this 

pieced,  will  be  in  due  course  tuDmitted  to  Congress.  neoessaiy  work  ia  increased,  often  to  the  point  of  act- 

The  report  of  the  oommisoioners  of  the  District  is  ual  distress,  bj  the  sudden  and  excessive  demands 

herewith  trsnamitted,  and  the  attention  of  Congress  ia  that  are  made  upon  an  incoming  Admimstration  for 

called  to  die  auicgestions  contained  therein.  removals  and  appointments.    But,  on  the  other  hand. 

The  proposition  to  observe  the  four  hundredth  an-  it  is  not  true  that  incumbency  is  a  conclusive  argument 


presented  for  the  consideration  of  Con-  discharge  of  it  must  be  added  before  the  alignment 

^__ The  value  and  interest  of  such  an  exposition  complete.    When  those  holding  administrative  of- 

maj  well  claim  the  promotion  of  the  Qencrol  Govern-  flees  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  convince  jwtpoliti- 

menL  cal  opponents  that  no  party  Consideration  or  bias  af- 

On  the  4th  of  March  last  the  Civil  Service  Commis-  fects  m  any  vray  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties 
MOD  had  but  a  single  member.  The  vacancies  were  we  can  more  easily  stay  the  demand  for  removals, 
filled  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  and  since  then  the  com-  I  am  satisfied  that  both  in  and  out  of  the  classified 
mi^ionerB  have  been  industriously,  though  with  an  service  great  benefit  would  accrue  fVom  the  adoption 
inadequate  force,  engaged  in  executing  the  law.  They  of  some  system  by  which  the  officer  would  receive  the 
were  assured  by  me  that  a  cordial  support  would  be  distinction  and  benefit  that  in  all  private  employ- 
given  them  in  the  faithAil  and  impartial  enforcement  menta  comes  from  exceptional  faithfulness  ana  effl- 
of  the  statute  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  dency  in  the  peribrmance  of  duty. 
in  aid  of  it.  I  have  suggested  to  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 

Heretofore  the  book  of  elifnbles  has  been  dosed  to  partments  that  thoy  consider  whether  a  record  might 

evciT  one,  except  as  certifications  were  made  upon  the  not  be  kept  in  each  bureau  of  all  those  elements  that 


ratin«[ 

is  secret  is  always  suspected ;  what  is  open  can  be  gardedasatest  of  merit  in  making  promotions, 

judged.    The  oommisaion,  with  the  fUU  approval  of  all  I  have  also  suggested  to  the  Postmaster-General 

ito  membeiB.  has  now  opened  the  list  of  eliffibles  to  that  he  adopt  some  plan  by  which  he  can,  upon  the 

the  public    The  eligible  lists  for  the  dassified  post-  basis  of  the  reports  to  the  department  and  of  fi*e- 

oflloes  and  cnstom  houses  are  now  publiolv  posted  in  quent  inspections,  indicate  the  relative  merit  ofpost- 

the  respective  offices,  as  are  also  the  certifications  for  masters  or  each  class.    They  will  be  appropriately  in- 

appointments.     The  purpose  of  the  civil-service  law  dicated  in  the  official  register  and  in  the  report  of  the 

was  absolutely  to  exclude  any  other  oonsideration  in  department.    That  a  great  stimulus  would  thus  be 

connection  with  appointments  under  it  than  that  of  given  to  the  whole  service  I  do  not  doubt,  and  such  a 

merit  as  tested  by  the  examinations.     The  business  record  would  be  the  best  defense  against  inconsiderate 

prooseds  npon  the  theory  that  both  the  examining  removals  fVom  office. 

boards  and  the  appointing  officers  are  absolutely  igoo-  The  interest  of  the  General  Government  in  the  edn- 
nuu  as  to  the  political  views  and  associations  of  all  cation  of  the  people  found  an  early  expression  not 
persons  on  the  dvil-service  lists.  It  is  not  too  much  only  in  the  thoughtful  and  sometimes  warning  utter- 
to  saj,  however,  that  some  recent  congTwSsioiuil  in-  ance  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  but  in  liberal  appropri- 
vesti^itions  have  somewhat  shaken  public  confidence  ations  from  the  common  resources  for  the  support  of 
in  the  impartiality  of  the  selections  tor  appointment.  education  in  the  new  States.    No  one  will  deny  that 

The  rerarm  of  the  dvil  service  will  make  no  safe  or  it  is  of  the  gravest  national  concern  that  those  who 

satisfactory  advance  until  the  present  law  and  its  hold  the  ultinuite  control  of  idl  public  aSairs  should 

eons]  administration  are  well  established  in  the  con-  have  the  necessary  intelligence  wisely  to  direct  and 

fioenoeof  the  people.    It  will  be  my  pleasure,  as  it  is  determine  them.   'National  aid  to  education  has  herc- 

my  duty,  to  see  that  the  law  is  executed  with  firmness  tofore  taken  the  form  of  land  grants,  and  in  that 

and  impartiality.    If  some  of  its  provisions  have  been  form  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  promote 

fiaodaiently  evaded  by  appointing  officers,  our  resent-  the  education  of  the  people  is  not  seriously  questioned, 

ment  shonld  not  suggest  the  repeal  of  the  law,  but  re-  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  successfully  questioned  when 

form  in  its  administration.    We  should  have  one  view  the  form  is  changed  to  that  of  a  direct  grant  of  money 

of  the  matter,  and  hold  it  with  a  sincerity  that  is  not  firom  the  public  Treasury. 

aflected  by  the  consideration  that  the  party  to  which  Such  aid  should  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  suggested 

we  belong  is  for  the  time  in  power.  by  some  exceptional  conditions.    The  sudden  emand- 

Mv  predecessor,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1889,  by  pation  of  the  slaves  of  the  South,  the  bestowal  of  the 

an  Exeeutive  order  to  take  effect  March  16,  brought  suffirage,  which  soon  followed,  and  the  impairment  of 

the  railway  mail  service  under  the  operation  of  the  the  ability  of  the  States  where  these  now  dtizens 

dvil- service  law.    Provision  was  made  that  the  order  were  chiefly  found  to  adeouately  provide  educational 

should  take  effect  sooner  in  any  State  where  an  eligi-  fadlities  presented  not  only  exceptioufd  but  unexam- 

ble  list  was  sooner  obUuned.    On  the  11th  day  of  pled  oonaitions.    That  the  situation  has  been  much 

Ifareh,  Mr.  Lyman,  then   the  onl^  member  of^tho  ameliorated  there  is  no  doubt.    The  ability  and  inter* 

eoaimi.<«ion,  reported  to  me  in  writing^  that  it  would  est  of  the  States  have  happily  increased, 

not  be  possible  to  have  the  list  of  eli^ibles  ready  be-  But  a  great  work  remains  to  be  done,  and  I  think 

fore  May  1,  and  requested  that  the  taking  effect  of  the  the  General  Government  should  lend  its  aid.    As  the 

order  be  poiitponea  until  that  time,  which  was  done*  suggestion  of  a  national  grant  in  aid  of  education 

subject  to  the  same  provision  contained  in  the  original  grows  chiefly  out  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 

order  as  to  States  In  which  an  eligible  list  was  sooner  emandpated  slave  and  his  descendants  the  relief 

obtained.  should,  as  far  as  possible^  while  necensaiily  prooeed- 

As  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  new  ing  upon  some  general  lines,  be  aprUed  to  the  need 
classtficstion  and  of  the  inclusion  of  the  railway  mail  that  suggested  it.  It  is  essential,  u  much  good  is  to 
service,  the  work  of  the  commission  has  been  greatly  be  aompHshed,  that  the  sympathv  and  active  inter- 
increased,  and  the  present  clerical  force  is  found  to  be  est  of  the  people  of  the  States  should  be  enlisted,  and 
insdeauate.  I  recommend  that  the  additional  clerks  that  the  methods  adopted  should  be  such  as  to  stim- 
asked  Dv  the  commission  be  appropriated  for.  ulate  and  not  to  supplant  local  taxation  for  school  pur- 

Tbs  liuty  of  appointment  is  devolved  by  the  Consti-  poses. 

totkm  or  by  the  law^  and  the  appointing  officers  are  As  one  Congress  can  not  bind  a  succeeding  one  in 

pniperiy  held  to  a  high  responsibility  in  its  exercise,  such  a  case,  and  as  the  effort  must,  in  some  degree,  be 

The  growth  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  in-  experimental,  I  recommend  that  any  appropriation 

crease  of  the  dvil  list  have  maffnifled  tiiis  function  of  made  for  this  purpose  be  so  limited  in  annual  amount 

the  Exeeutive  disproportionally.    It  can  not  be  de-  and  as  to  the  time  over  which  it  is  to  extend  as  will. 
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on  the  one  hand,  give  the  local  school  authorities  tionul  pride,  and  notbinff  more  hnrtftil  to  the  national 

opportunity  to  make  the  beat  use  of  the  flnt  yearns  prosperity,  than  the  inferiority  of  our  merchant  ma- 

allowance,  and  on  tiie  other  deliver  them  Arom  the  rineoompared  with  tliat  of  other  nations  whoaegeDenil 

temptation  to  unduly  postpone  the  assumption  of  the  resources,  wealth,  and  sea-ooaat  lines  do  not  suggest 

whole  burden  themselves.  any  reason  for  their  supremacy  on  the  sea.    It  was  not 

The  colored  people  did  not  intrude  themselves  upon  always  so,  and  our  people  are  af^reed,  I  think,  that  it 
us ;  they  were  Drought  here  in  chains  and  held  in  the  shall  not  continue  to  be  so.  It  is  not  possible  in  this 
communities  where  tbe^  are  now  chiefly  found  by  a  communication  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
cruel  slave  code.  Happily  for  both  races,  they  are  now  our  shipj^ing  interests,  or  the  differizur  methods  bj 
free.  They  have,  from  a  standpoint  of  iterance  which  it  is  proposed  to  restore  them.  The  statement 
and  poverty,  which  was  our  shame,  not  theirs,  made  of  a  few  well-authenticated  fiicts  and  some  funeral 
remarkable  advances  in  education  and  in  the  aoqui-  suggestions  as  to  legislation  is  all  that  is  practicable, 
sition  of  property.  Thev  have,  as  a  people,  shown  That  the  great  steamship  lines  sailing  under  the  fla^ 
themselves  to  be  friendly  and  faithful  toward  the  of  £ngland,  France,  Germany,  8pain,  and  Italv,  and 
wliite  race,  under  temptations  of  tremendous  strength,  engag^  in  foreign  commerce,  were  promoteo,  and 
They  have  their  representatives  in  the  national  ceme-  have  since  been  and  now  are  liberally  aided,  b^ 
teries  where  a  grateful  Government  has  gathered  the  grants  of  public  money,  in  one  form  or  another,  Cs 
ashes  of  those  who  died  in  its  defense.  They  have  generally  known.  That  the  American  lines  of  steam- 
famished  to  our  regular  army  regiments  that  have  ships  have  been  abandoned  by  us  to  an  unequal  ron- 
won  high  praise  from  their  oommandins  officers  for  test  with  the  aided  lines  of  other  nations  until  they 
courage  and  soldierly  (qualities,  and  for  lidelity  to  the  have  been  withdrawn,  or,  in  the  few  cases  where  they 
enlistment  oath.  In  civil  life  the^  are  now  the  toilers  are  still  maintained,  are  subject  to  serious  disadran- 
of  their  oommunities,  makinff  their  fiill  contribution  taffes,  is  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
to  the  widening  streams  or  prosperitv  which  these  The  present  situation  is  such  t&A  travelers  and 
communities  are  receiving.  Their  sudaen  withdraw-  merchandise  find  Liverpool  often  a  necessary  inter- 
al  would  stop  production  and  bring  disorder  into  the  mediate  port  between  l^ew  York  and  some  of  the 
household  as  well  as  the  shop.  Generally  they  do  not  South  American  capitals.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
desire  to  quit  their  homes,  and  their  employers  re-  delegates  f^m  South  American  states  to  the  confer- 
sent  the  interference  of  the  emigration  agents  who  enoe  of  American  nations  now  in  session  at  Washing- 
seek  to  stimulate  such  a  desire.  ton  reached  our  shores  by  leversing  that  line  of  travel 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  many  parts  of  our  is  very  conclusive  of  the  need  of  such  a  conference, 

country  where  the  colored  population  is  large  the  and  very  suinrestive  as  to  the  first  and  most  necessary 

people  of  that  race  are,  b^  various  devices,  deprived  step  in  the  oirection  of  fuller  and  more  beneficial  in- 

of  any  effective  exercise  of  their  political  rights  and  of  tercourse  with  nations  that  aro  now  our  neighbors 

nmnv  of  their  civil  rights.    The  wrong  docs  not  ex-  upon  the  lines  of  latitude,  but  not  upon  the  lines  of 

pena  itself  upon  those  whose  votes  are  suppressed.  e>tablished  commercial  ioteroourse. 

Jbverv  constituency  in  the  Union  is  wronsed.  I  recommend  that  such  appropriations  be  made  for 

It  bas  been  the  nope  of  every  patriot  that  a  sense  of  ocean  mail  service  in  Amencan  tttcaroships  between 

justice  and  of  respect  for  the  law  would  work  a  grad-  our  ports  and  those  of  Central  and  South  America, 

uul  cure  of  these  flagrant  evils.    Surely,  no  one  sup-  China,  Japan,  and  the  important  islands  in  both  of  the 

poses  that  the  present  can  be  accepted  as  a  ]3crmancnt  great  oceans  as  will  be  libenilly  remunerative  for  the 

condition.    If  it  is  said  that  these  communities  must  service  rendered,  and  as  will  encourage  the  establish- 

work  out  this  problem  for  themselves,  we  have  a  ment  and  in  some  fair  degree  equalize  the  chances  of 

risfht  to  ask  whether  they  are  at  work  upon  it.    Do  American  Qteamsbip  lines  in  the  competitions  wlu<^ 

they  suggest  any  solution  t    When  and  under  what  they  must  meet.     That  the  American  states  Iving 

conditions  is  the  bUck  man  to  have  a  free  ballot  t  south  of  us  will  cordially  co-operate  in  establishing 

When  is  he,  in  fact, to  have  those  flill  civil  rights  and  maintuning  such  lines  or  steamships  to  their 

which  have  so  long  been  his  in  law  t    When  is  that  principal  ports  I  do  not  doubt, 

equality  of  infiuence  which  our  form  of  government  We  should  .also  make  provision  for  a  naval  reserve 

was  intended  to  secure  to  the  electors  to  he  restored!  to  consist  of  such  merchant  ships,  of  American  oon- 

This  generation  should  courageously  face  th&>e  gra'\'e  struction  and  of  a  specified  tonnage  and  speed,  as  the 

Questions,  and  not  leave  them  as  a  heritage  of  woe  to  owners  will  consent  to  place  at  the  use  of  the  Govem- 

tne  next     The  consultation  should   proceed   with  ment,  in  case  of  need,  as  armed  cruisers.    England 

candor,  calmness,  and  great  patience :  upon  the  lines  has  adopted  this  policy,  and  as  a  result  can  now,  upon 

of  justice  and  humanity,  not  of  prejudice  and  cruelty,  necessity,  at  once  place  upon  her  naval  list  some  of 

No  question  in  our  country  can  ne  at  rest  except  upon  the  fastest  steamships  in  the  world.     A  proper  su- 

the  nrm  basis  of  justice  and  of  the  law.  pcrvision  of  the  construction  of  such  vessels^  would 

I  eame^^tly  invoke  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  make  their  conversion  into  effective  ships  of  war  vczy 

consideration  of  such  measures  within  its  well-defined  easy. 

constitutional  powers  as  will  secure  to  all  our  people  I  am  an  advocate  of  economy  in  our  national  ezpen- 
a  fVee  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  every  other  ditures,  but  it  is  a  misuse  of  terms  to  make  this  word 
civil  right  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  describe  a  policy  that  withholds  an  expenditure  for 
United  States.  No  evil,  however  deplorable,  can  jus-  the  purpose  of  extending  our  foreign  commerce.  The 
tify  the  assumption,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Execu-  enlaivement  and  improvement  of  our  merchant  ma- 
tive  or  of  Congress,  of  powers  not  granted ;  but  both  rine,  the  development  of  a  sufiicient  body  of  trained 
will  be  highly  Dlameable  if  all  the  powers  granted  are  American  seamen,  the  promotion  of  rapid  and  regular 
not  wisely  but  firmly  used  to  correct  these  evils.  The  mail  communication  between  the  ports  of  other  ooun- 
powcr  to  take  the  whole  direction  and  control  of  the  tries  and  our  own,  and  the  adaptation  of  larse  and 
election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  swift  American  merchant  steamships  to  naval  uses, 
is  clearly  given  to  the  General  Government  A  par-  in  time  of  war,  are  public  purposes  of  the  highest  con- 
tial  and  qualified  supervision  of  these  elections  is  now  cem.  The  enlarged  participation  of  our  people  in 
provided  for  by  law,  and  in  my  opinion  this  law  may  the  carrying  trade,  tne  new  and  increased  markets 
DC  so  strengthened  and  extended  as  to  secure,  on  tne  that  will  be  opened  fbr  the  products  of  our  farms  and 
whole,  better  results  than  can  be  attained  by  a  law  factories,  and  the  fuller  and  oetter  employment  of  our 
taking  all  the  processes  of  such  election  into  Federal  mechanics,  which  will  result  fVom  a  lioenil  promotion 
control.  The  colored  man  should  be  protected  in  of  our  foreign  commerce,  insure  the  widest  possible 
nllofhisrelations  to  the  Federal  Government,  whether  diffusion  of  oenefit  to  all  the  States  and  to  all  our 
an  litigant,  juror,  or  witness  in  our  courts,  as  an  people.  Eveijthing  is  most  propitious  for  the  pres- 
elector for  members  of  Congress,  or  as  a  peaceful  trav-  ent  inauguration  of  a  liberal  and  progressive  policy 
eler  upon  our  interstate  railways.  upon  this  subject,  and  we  should  enter  upon  it  witn 

There  is  nothing  more  justly  humiliating  to  the  na-  promptness  and  decision. 
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The  leffislstion  which  I  have  suggeftted,  it  is  Bin-  read  the  report  of  the  committee  touching  clause 

cerely  believed,  will  promote  the  peace  and  honor  of  iQ  of  Rule  XVI,  which  provides— 

oar  country  and  the  proBperitv  and  security  of  the  -»     j.i  ..             ^        u  n  v        *  _*  •     j  i.     *t- 

peoDle.    1  invoke  the  diligent  and  Rerious  attention  -  ^\  dilatory  motion  ahall  be  entertained  by  the 

of  Congress  to  the  consideration  of  these  and  such  "P^Aker. 

other  measures  as  may  be  presented,  having  the  same  "  The  report  of  the  committee  on  this  point  is 

great  end  in  view.                         Bsnj.  Habbison.  terse  and  direct,  and  covers  the  ground  upon 

ExKCFfivK  yiAxsmVj  which  this  rule  is  recommended,  and  is  as  fol- 

Washxvgton,  D^e,  8, 1889.  Jo^g : 

The  Bales.— One  of  the  most  important  inci-  ,  This  clause  is  merely  declaratory  of  parliamentary 

dents  of  the  first  session  of  this  Coniress  was  the  ^*7;  y^^!"^  ^^"^  T'lS  '^^'^'^ "^  ^  ^"""^  ^^'""^ 

J  ^.       ?    ^L    ^P***""  "*  ""^  v/v«*6»««o  »»•»  vow  .^j  lunit  members  to  the  proper  use  ot  proper  mo- 

adoption  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a  ^^^^^^^    j^y  j^^^^j^  ^^  most  conducive  to  proSre^  in 

code  of  rules  differing  in  some  essential  points  the  public  business  or  the  most  salutary  for  the  com- 

from  any  previously  in  force.    It  was  designed  fort  and  convenience  of  members  may  be  used  for 

to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Speaker  in  refusing  purposes  of  ucy ust  and  oppressive  delay.    The  ma- 

to  entertain  dilatory  motions  and  in  counting  a  jority  may  be  kept  in  session  for  a  lonjf  time  against 

quorum  by  recording  members  present  but  not  «««?°  and  good  wnse,  TOmetiines  at  the  whim  of  a 

voting.     The  contest  over  the  adoption  of  the  8mKlemeinber,andsometo^mesforastiU 

"Mug.      *"«  w«w»i/  w  «£  vi.«  ««  y^jx,  *  ^^  ^jj^  ^^jj  ^£  ^^^  giy^  ^jj^  ^^^  misusing  the  provis- 

new  rules  was  bitter ;  the  change  m  the  manner  j^^  ^f  the  Constitution  for  veas  and  nays,  by  the  aid 

of  conductmg  business  was  radical ;  the  majority  ©f  simple  motions  oroper  in  themselves,  but  which 

was  enabled  to  push  forward  legislation  in  disre-  are  improperly  usedT 

gard  of  any  attempts  at  dilatory  action,  but  the  In  the  early  days  such  prostitution  of  legitimate  mo- 
minority  was  indignant  over  the  innovation,  and  tions  caused  by  anger,  willfulness,  and  pwrty  zeal  was 
there  were  many  scenes  of  disorder,  discourtesy  not  so  much  as  named  among  legislators.  To-day  the 
was  frequent,  and  ill-feeling  almost  constant.  »^"s«  ^*^  «~^^.?  ^  «^^^  pronortions  tiiat  the  prlia- 

T»u«  rr^.« »,;*♦«««„  T}.,i^^*w^*f^^  fv.»*«<^«r^wx^^  mentaiy  law  which  governs  Amencan  assemblies  has 

T,  Pl^2i5?'^^®,°^  ^S^^  'Tl^^^^K®?®'^*^®  found  ft  necessaiy  to  keep  pace  witii  the  evil,  and  to 

Feb.  6,  18W),  and  on  *eb.  10  the  debate  on  its  enable  the  m^ority,  by  the  mtervention  of  thepresid- 

adoption  began.     Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  opened  ing  officer,  to  meet,  by  extraordinary  means,  the  ex- 

the  discussion.    Speaking  for  the  Committee  on  traordinary  abuse  of  power  on  the  part,  sometimes,  of 

Rules,  he  said  :  a  very  few  members.    Why  should  an  assembly  be 

"  There  were  forty-seven  rules  in  the  old  code  kept  from  its  work  by  motions  made  only  to  delay  and 

of  the  rules  of  the  last  Congress.    Of  those  rules,  to  weary,  even  if  the  original  design  of  the  motion 

twenty-nine  are  recommended  in  the  proposed  ^"^  salutary  and  sensible!     Why  should  one  flAh, 

-in  ^-^u     *           u          -,1.  *    ,  -     rnu  t'*^'^^*''^  even,  be  entitled  to  waste  a  half-hour  of  tiiomselves 

code  without  any  change  whatever.    The  changes  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^h^r  fifths  by  a  motion  to  adjourn,  when 

m  the  proposed  code  from  the  former  rules  of  the  raiyority  manifestiy  do  not  want  to  acgoum  I 

the  House  are  found  within  eighteen  rules,  and  if  the  suggestion  should  be  made  that  great  power 

in  most  of  those  eighteen  the  changes  are  merely  is  here  conterred.  the  answer  is  that  as  tne  approval 

formal,  being,  in  the  main,  matters  of  rearrange-  of  the  House  is  the  very  breath  in  the  nostrils  of  the 

ment  and  changes  of  phraseology.    So  that  the  Speaker,  and  as  no  body  on  earth  is  so  jealous  of  its 

real  material  changes  from  the  old  code  are  com-  liberties  and  so  impatient  of  control,  we  may  be  ouite 

prised  within  to  J  or  five  rules,  and  during  the  --  StS,^ri^Spr  ^S^SiS^^^^^^^^ 

time  that  I  shaU  occupy  the  floor  I  shall  proceed  misuse  of  proper  motions  is  made  clearly  evident  to  the 

to  speak  of  these  matenal  matters.  world,  but  also  such  action  has  taken  place  on  the 

**  The  Committee  on  Rules,  in  fraiding  this  code,  part  of  the  House  as  will  assure  the  Speaker  of  the 

has,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  prepared  and  re-  support  of  the  body  whose  wishes  are  his  law.    So 

ported  a  code  of  rules  under  which  the  will  of  tlia*  In  tli©  end  it  is  a  power  exercised  by  the  House 

the  majority  of  the  House  shall  be  ascertained  and  through  its  properly  constituted  officer. 

expressed  with  accuracv,  and  with  the  utmost  ex-  "  Now,  motions  made  in  this  House  if  used  to 

pedition  consistent  with  fair  and  due  debate  and  forward  legislation  or  for  legitimate  purposes  are 

consideration.  perfectly  proper :  but  the  moment  motions  proper 

**  The  committee  believe  that  there  should  be  in  themselves,  framed  to  assist  the  House  in 

radical  chances  touching  the  manner  and  the  shaping  legislation,  are  used,  not  for  the  purpose 

conduct  of  tne  business  of  the  House,  and  the  of  consideration,  but  by  a  minority  of  one  or 

changes  recommended  in  this  report  are  so  radi-  more  to  hold  the  majority  at  bay  and  say  that 

cal  and  so  proper  in  our  opinion  that  some  eentle-  legislation  shall  not  be  had — that  moment  they 

men  upon  the  other  side  have  denounced  them  are  perverted  from  the  legitimate  use  for  which 

as  *  revolutionary.'  they  are  made,  they  become  dilatory  and  would 

**  And  the  material  matters  about  which  there  fall  within  the  clause  of  this  general  rule, 
will  bo  difference  of  opinion  are,  I  take  it,  first,  "  (Gentlemen  say  this  is  *  tyrannical.'  I  deny 
the  provision  which  cuts  up  dilatory  motions  by  it.  But  if  it  be  tyrannical,  than  the  *  tyranny ' 
the  roots ;  second,  the  provision  under  whicn  is  exercised  by  the  S|)eaker  sustained  by  the  mar 
g^entlemen  present  in  the  House  of  Representa-  jority  of  the  House ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
tives  to  prevent  legislation  shall  (if  they  be  in  tyrannical  minority  that  has  controlled  hereto- 
fact  present)  be  counted  as  part  of  the  quorum  fore  fails  to  control  now.  If  I  must  choose  be- 
under  the  Constitution  to  aid  legislation  ;  third,  tween  the  *  tyranny '  of  a  constitutional  majority 
the  provision  of  the  rules  by  which  100  shall  responsible  to  the  people,  or  the  'tyranny'  of 
constitute  a  quorum  in  the  Committee  of  the  an  irresponsible  minority  of  one,  I  will  stand 
Whole ;  and  fourth,  the  daily  order  of  business  by  the  Constitution  and  our  form  of  government, 
as  contained  in  Rule  XXI  v  of  the  proposed  and  so  act  as  to  let  the  majority  rule, 
code.  **  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  said  this  much  in 

**  Now,  first,  as  to  dilatory  motions,  I  desire  to  reference  to  the  rule  prohibiting  dilatory  motions. 
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I  pass  on  to  discuss  clause  8  of  Rule  XV  in  the  quorum  are  expected  to  vote  on  any  question, 

proposed  code.    It  is  as  follows :  and  their  presence  alone  is  sufficient,  whether 

•   /%Ai.j         J*  V  **!.  they  actuaUv  vote  or  not.'    If  eighteen  are  pres- 

8.  On  the  demand  of  any  member,  or  at  the  Buggcs-  ^„/ on/i  «i'««  v/^fo    «ii   I'n  fii«  «!«•.»«♦{««   ^Ki^ 

tionofthe  Speaker,  before  the  second  roll  call  18  eStored  ^^^   *°^  ?^^^  ^?*?'  "fj.  ^^  V^«  ,     ^™fu'''®'.u 

upon,  the  names  of  membera  [Bufflcient  to  make  a  measure  is  earned ;    the   refusal  of    the  other 

quorum]  in  the  hall  of  the  House  who  do  not  vote  nine  to  vote  being  construed  as  a  vote  in  the  affir- 

Bball  be  noted  by  the  olerk  and  recorded  in  the  jour-  mative,  so  far  as  any  construction  is  necessary, 
nal,  and  reported  to  the  Speaker  with  the  names  of        "  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  counted  a  quorum 

the  members  voting,  and  bo  counted  and  announced  in  this  House  and  entered  their  names  on  the 

in  determining  the  presence  of  a  quorum  to  do  busi-  Journal  when  they  were  present,  through  the 

^^'^  Speaker,  and  the  action  of  the  Speaker  has  been 

**  I  call  attention  to  the  general  parliamentary  ratified  time  and  time  again  by  the  House ;  and 

law,  to  adjudications  of  courts,  both  State  and  in  placing  this  rule  in  the  code  we  do  it  as  a 

national,  and  the  practice  of  general  legislative  matter  of  convenience,  so  that  the  Clerk  may  per- 

assemblies  in  the  several  States  in  harmony  with  form  that  duty  under  the  eye  of  the  Speaker  and 

this  rule.  hand  the  names  when  the  vote  is  handed  to  the 

**  In  the  case  of  Launtz  tis.  The  People,  ex  reL,  Speaker.    If  gentlemen  on  that  side  want  to  go 

113  111.  Rept.,  the  charter  of  the  city  of  East  St.  to  the  country  upon  the  principle  contained  in 

Louis  provides  that*  a  majoritv  of  the  couneilmen  this  rule,  we  are  ready  to  go  and  let  the  people 

shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,'  directs  choose  between  us.    but  as  sure  as  we  remain 

the  council '  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed-  here  and  remain  in  a  majority  during  this  Con- 

ings  in  conformitv  with  the  usual  practice  of  de-  p^^  A^ter  due  consideration  and  ddiate,  a  nia- 

liMrative  bodies,   requires  the  council  to  *  keep  jority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Fif- 

a  journal  of  it  proceedings,'  and  that  '  the  yeas  tv-firet  Congress  will  perform  the  function  that 

and  nays,  when  demanded  by  anv  member  present,  the  Constitution  and  the  people  make  it  their 

shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  makes  the  mayor  duty  to  perform. 

its  presiding  officer  at  city  council  meetings,  and        "  rfow,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  of  another  rule  pro- 

^ves  him  the  casting  vote  in  the  case  of  a  tie  and  posed.    Clause  2  of  Rule  XXIII  provides  in  sub- 

m  no  other.  stance  that  a  quorum  in  the  Committee  of  the 

**  There  were  eieht  members  in  the  body  of  the  Whole  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  members, 
city  council,  of  which  five  members  constituted        "  The  reasons  for  making  the  quorum  one  hun- 

a  quorum.    On  the  21st  and  29th  of  May,  the  dred  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  are  so  tersely 

council  being  duly  convened  and  all  its  members  and  clearly  given  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 

present,  the  motion  was  made  to  approve  the  de-  on  Rules  that  I  read  the  same,  as  follows : 
fendanrs  bond,  who  was  city  treasurer,  and  one        Tliis  proposition  bnot  n  new  one.    For  many  years 

half  of  the  aldermen  (4)  and  the  mayor  voted  to  past,  since  the  Thirtieth  Concress,  as  the  business  of 

approve  the  bond,  and  the  other  half  refused  to  Congress  has  steadly  increased,  numerous  propoeitions 

y\J^  have  been  introduced  m  the  House  by  members  of 

<(  rpu         -i.  I.  1 J  Ai.  1.    u  'L  '1       .  lonir  service  looking  to  a  reduction  of  the  number  ne- 

"The  «)urt  held  that  where  a  city  council,  con-  ^  «      ^^^  ^       ^um  in  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

sistmg  01  eight  aldermen  and  the  mayor,  are  all  but  the  issue  has  never  been  prc**ented  to  the  House, 

present,  or  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the  election  owing  to  the  fact  that  until  recently  it  has  never  been 

of  an  officer  is  properly  proposed,  whoever  re-  confronted  with  the  question  of  the  want  of  a  consti- 

ceives  a  majority  of  those  who  vote  will  be  elected,  tutional  quorum  through  the  refusal  of  the  members 

although  a  majoritv  of  the  members  of  the  council  P»«««pt  in  the  House  to  vote  when  thdr  names  were 

may  abstain  from"  voting,  or  even  may  protest  «^"«^  ^  *1^«  ^K'^V^vf^f 'Jn!?^,„m^V^hf  "SlSS 

.^oinof  fk^  <>i<v»f;/>n      T4*u^^^^«,}^*^i^^^*^   i-f  of  the  Whole,  thus  breaking  a  quorum.    It  hay  never 

against  the  election.    If  they  neglect  to  vote,  it  y^^  ^^^  a  political  question  and  never  should  be. 

is  their  own  fault,  and  such  neglect  shall  not  m-  jj  g^^^s  directly  to  the  bottom  of  the  qoestion  of  trans- 

Talidate  the  act  of  the  others,  but  be  construed  an  acting  businees  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
assent  to  the  determination  of  the  majority  of      The  Constitution  provides,  Article  I.  section  6,  clause 

those  who  vote.    The  court  further  says :  *  AVliat  1,  that  **  a  migority  of  each  House  shall  oonaUtute  a 

the  propriety  of  givihg  to  a  refusal  to\ote  more  quorum."  ,   ^  . 

potency  than  to  a  vote  cast  or  allowing  a  gain        ^CJther  House  of  Congress  has  ever  had  a  rule  ftnng 

«w»T«  fK«  v;^iofi*»n  ^f  ^Lifvin  T«i<>Vi'n/*  fK^  »<^f?.<,«i  the  number  of  a  quorum  in  the  Committee  of  the 

from  the  violation  of  duty  in  making  the  refusal  ^,^^,     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  yj^^  Congress  to  the  present 

to  vote  of  jnore  effect  in  guiding  the  action  of  a  t^e  pnlctice  has  been  to  require  the  same  number  os 

body  of  which  one  is  a  member  than  voting  T  \n  the  House.    The  quorum  of  the  House  of  Commons 

**The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  on  the  10th  (consisting  of  670  members)  is  40.    The  Committee 

of  December,  1889,  by  unanimous  opinion  of  the  of  the  Whole,  like  a  standing  or  select  committee,  has 

court  in  the  case  of  the  Rushville  Gas  Company  merely  advisory  powers  and  jurisdiction.    Its  action 

««.  The  City  of  Rushville  and  others,  held  that  a  concludes  nothmg,  and  must  be  reported  to  the  House, 

resolution  may  be  legally  adopted  by  the  vote  of  rii^,,f PPfiTfi  ^u^i!^? ?« 1 1^^  Jt^JSt^ 

three  of  thejix  me^bJrs  of  the  W  council  LTsLfcCiS^.'r^UUSSrr^^^^ 

where  the^other  three  are  present  and  refuse  to  ^uio  on  this  subject,  and  it  has  been  a  common  practioe 

vote,  as  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  quorum  for  such  committee,  in  arranging  ito  days  of  meeting, 

present  is  effective.    The  act  authorizing  the  in-  order  of  business,  etc..  to  fix  the  number  of  its  quorum, 

corporation  of  the  city  of  Rushville  provided  which  is  less  than  a  mi^iority  of  its  whole  number.    So 

that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  council  far,  therefore,  as  the  constitutional  or  legal  qucation  is 

should  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business.    The  «>nccrnod  it  has  never  been  denied  or  questioned  that 

—-.«  .^^..»;»i«  :«  ;..^^i»^i  ««^  ^^^^^Ji  ;«  .«•..«  ^^  ^'*w  entirely  competent  for  the  House  to  select  any 

same  pnnciple  is  involved  and  asserted  m  many  ^^^^^  .^.  ^.-^j^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j,^  Commit- 

^^*®^^'       _        ,       ,        „      ^  , ,.  ,    i  ^,_  ^  .  ,  tee  of  the  Whole.    The  only  question  involved  is  one 

"The  doctrine  is  well  established  that  'those  purely  of  legislative  expediency  and  proprietv. 
who  are  present  and  who  help  to  make  up  a       The  reason  that  the  issue  has  never  heretofbre  been 
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prefie&ted  is  dtM  entirely  to  the  fact  that  until  recent  House,  its  own  bosiness.    Gentlemen  remember 

yean  mombera  have  not  aat  in  their  seatii  in  the  Hoiuw  that  under  the  rules  of  the  last  House  the  House 

and  refused  to  vote  when  their  names  were  called.  ^ould  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 

J^'  ^^a?^  ?''  con venienoj,  oommita  temporarily  ^  ^^      ^^^j^  be  perhaps  500  bills  upon  the  cal- 

T.i^^^'^J^o^'A^^^^^  endar.    TheHouse^^^^^ 

juriadicSon  BO  committed  la  rJtumed  to  the  Houae  The  only  way  that  could  be  done,  under  the 

with  the  bill  or  pro^ition,  and  is  again  referred  by  rules,  was  to  go  into  committee  ;  then  somebody 

the  Uonae  for  convenience  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  would  object  to  bill  No.  1,  and  then,  under  the 

That  the  action  of  that  committee  ia  purely  prelimi-  rule,  the  committee  would  dissolve  and  go  back 

naiy  and  advisory  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  no  jnto  the  House,  and  the  House  would  determine 

proposition  pending  therein  can  be  laid  upon  the  table ;  whether  bill  No.  1  should  be  considered  in  Com- 

S2a^mSti:>;T«'^TdSr1SiTott^^^  -ttee  of  the  Whole,  and  that  meant  a  yeaw^d- 

veaa  and  nays  can  notte  taken,  and,  finally,  that  it  nay  vote,  occupying  an  hour  s  time.    1  hen  the 

em  not  adjourn.  House  would  go  back  into  Committee  of  the 

The  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  bein^^,  Whole  and  biU  No.  2  would  be  reached,   and 

therefore,  purely  advisory  and  conolading  nothing,  it  somebody  would  object  to  that  bill,  and  the  com- 

isdear  that  this  provision  can  not  be  in  contravention  mittee  would  resolve  itself  back  into  the  House 

of  the  Constitution— which  is  aUentontiie  subject-  ^g^in,  and  another  hour's  time  would  be  con- 

sndis  in  harmony  wigi  the  wdl-re^^^^^  ^^^     g^  ^hat  to  reach  bill  No.  500,  if  every 

S^oT?ur^;.fem^{;S^^^^  point  was  insisted   upon,  five  hundnni  houS 

modem  constitutional  governments.  would  be  required.     Those  were  rules  to  ex- 
pedite business.    By  this   code  we  propose  to 

''I  pause  merely  lonff  enough  to  say  that  many  give  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  right  to 

men  have  heretofore  advocat^  this.    That  ereat  determine  what  bill  or  what  business  it  will  con- 

parliamentarian,  once  a  member  of  this  House  sider. 

an<i  afterward  Vice-President,  not«d  eveirwhere  "  I  now  call  attention  to  Rule  XXIV. 

forhts  intelligence  and  hisconservatisin — William  "Order  of  Business,  Rule  XXIV  in  the  pror 

A.  Wheeler — favored  a  provision  similar  to  this,  posed  code,  has  been  completely  reconstructed 

It  was  favored  by  many  great  commoners  from  as  compared  with  Rule  XXIV  in  the  old  code, 

time  to  time.    A  gentleman  now  dead,  but  for-  and  I  can  perhaps  best  explain  it  by  reading  the 

merly  a  member  of  this  House,  Mr.  Garfield,  in-  report  of  tne  committee  covering  the  same : 

troduced  a  resolution  like  this.     Anotlier  gentle-  instead  of  the  former  rule  requiring  on  Monday  a  call 

man,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Kasson,and  of  States  and  Territoriea  for  tlie  introduction  of  bills, 

the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  McCreary),  etc.,  it  has  been  proposed  by  clauses  1  and  8  of  Bule 

and  another  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  not  in  XXII  to  refer  all  bills^eto.,  to  appropriate  commit- 

this  r  ""   ~ 

from 
"Why,^ 

of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  membere  m  ^ieen  provided  for,  «ving,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
committee  and  in  the  House  of  irarluunent  40  mittee,  all  reasonable  opportunity  for  legitimate  mo- 
make  a  quorum.  ^  tions  touching  the  proper  reference  of  a  bilL  The 
**  This  proposition  is  to  make  the  number  one  reference  of  jomt  ana  concurrent  resolutions  and  me- 
bnndred  a  quorum  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  moriaU  of  State  and  Territorial  Legislatures,  and  of 
and  I  want  to  say  that,  after  sixteen  years  of  resolutions  of  inquiry  addressed  to  heads  of  exeou- 
service  in  this  cause,  I  am  satisfied  that  at  the  tivedepartmenulias  been  provided  for  as  previously 
se^ns  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  there  are  *  ^,,^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^  has  been  amended  by 
not  present  one  half  of  the  time  one  hundred  the  substitution  of  the  following,  namely ; 
members.  I  have  stood  by  this  desk  hour  after  Business  on  the  Speaker's  table  shall  be  disposed 
hour  in  charge  of  appropriation  and  other  bills,  of  as  follows: 

'  communi- 
oom- 


ints  and  bought  tde  poor  pnvijege  oi  going  «"uxii«m.»ui«  »««i«»^  tw  t*i«  xxvum,,  «*«^««,  *««- 

on  with  the  consideration  of  WUs  ^  accepting  3^^"^^  *°^  mcssage»  from  the  Senate  Rhall  be  re- 

wii  wibu  i.«^  v^i«0«u«.i.ai.«wY  yi.  "**«     /  €i^^i#v*ug  feiTod  to  appTOpnatc  comraittccs  without  dcbotc ;  but 

amendments    upon    condition    that    gentlemen  House  bills  wSh  Senate  amendments,  except  rev^ 

would   abstain   from  making  the  point  of     no  nue  and  general  appropriation  bills,  and  river  and 

Snorum.'   What  does  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  harbor  bills,  may  be  at  once  disposed  of  as  the  House 

of    It  considers  matters  committed  to  it  by  the  may  determine ;  as  may  also  Senate  bills  substantially 

House,  Inst  as  the  Appropriations  Committee,  or  the  same  as  House  bills  already  favorably  reported  on 

as   the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  considers  by  a  committee  of  the  House  on  motion  directed  to  be 

matters  committed  to  them.    The  Committee  of  ^LIJ^^''\^'^^'^\  a^.^  u  «««..««  f^  -^ 

the  Whole  consists  of  all  the  meml^«  of  the  J^'ViTiS^^t  t^^thrame^^^^^^^ 

House,  if  they  want  to  be  present,  as  they  ought  2  than  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  Houae  to 

to  be,  and  after  that  committee  considers  the  complete  the  legislation  upon  which  it  haa  already 

business,  then  it  reports  it  back  with  a  reoom-  substantially  passed.    The  amendments  may  be,  and 

mendation,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  House  usuallv  are,  unimportant,  and  relate  to  the  form  rather 

acts  and  accepts  or  rejects  the  recommendation  of  ^^  f  ^e  substance  of  the  bill.    Under  well-reoognixed 

the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Pv.^'Ti^^^^i^^^^^uiI  °^  legislative  procedure,  tEui  en- 

«  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  desirable  t^jA^o^^n^!^^^^^^  '^^''*^^'^  "  '^' 

amendments  m  this  code  of  rules.    One  is  that  it  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  if  either  the  Sen- 

the  Committee  of  the  Whole  may  determine,  in  ate  amendment  to  the  House  bill  or  the  original  Sen- 

the  absence  of  a  direction  on  the  part  of  the  ate  bUl  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  under  Kule  XX 
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and  dlanse  8  of  Bule  XXIII,  it  must  have  Boch  refer-  initt«e  was  intended  to  be,  when  the  sixth  order 

enoe  and  there  receive  its  first  consideration.  ©f  business  is  reached,  to  give  one  hour  for  the 

Clause  8  of  the  proposed  code  restores  unfinished  consideration  of  bills  called  up  by  committees 

Wsiness  to  Its  aDcient  position  and  pnvile«e,  gvmg  ^        ^^    ^  calendar.    If  at  the  expiration 

It  the  status  to  winch  it  was  entitled  m  the  House  "^tz^u^^^^uTTiZZT^^u  ^^^.^^i^^  ;tL«i#  ;« 

for  nearly  a  oentuiy,  and  to  which,  under  the  common  «*  J?®  l^oii^  the  House  shall  not  resolve  itself  in- 

parliamentaiy  law  and  practice,  it  is  legitimately  en-  to  Committee  of  the  Whole,  then  the  morning 

titled.  hour  shall  continue  during  that  day  or  until  the 

Alter  nnflniHhed   business  has  been  disposed  of  matter  under  consideration  in  the  morning  hour 

there  comes  a  period  for  action  by  the  House  under  u  disposed  of.    If  not  disposed  of  before  adioum- 

direction  of  committees  upon  bills  of  a  public  charao-  nient  it  would  come  up  again  next  day  in  the 

tor  which  do  not  appropnate  money.    This  w  morning  hour  for  coAsideration  and  would  be 

itate  the  passage  ot  much  legislation  oilocal  value  and  «^^„;j„?Lj   #^.  ^„^  u«„«    ««,i   ^«„   i,^„,  ^«i.- 

some  of  iatiodSl  important.  considered  for  one  hour,  and  one  hour  only. 

This  period  must  be  sixty  minutes,  and  at  the  option  Sinless  the  House  should  again  refuse  to  go  into 
of  the  House  may  be  much  longer.  At  the  end  of  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consideration  of  bus- 
sixty  minutes,  however,  the  House  has  the  option  to  iness  on  the  calendars. 

go  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state        The  minority  also  complain  that  upon  a  mo- 

o^  the  Union  either  generally  or  to  consider  a  desig-  tion  by  direction  of  a  committee  the  rules  may 

^^^^^  biU.  ^j^  suspended  by  a  majority  vote  (clause  1,  Rule 

**  Messrs.  Carlisle  and  Randall  make  a  minor-  XVIII)  to  fix  a  day  for  the  consideration  of  a 

ity  report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  assign-  bill  previously  reported,  and  that  if  such  motion 

ing  reasons  why  they  are  unable  to  concur  with  is  made  by  an  individual  member,  it  would  re- 

the  majority  in  the  changes  proposed  in  the  quire  a  vote  of  two  thirds     This  is  true ;  but 

rules  of  the  House.    In  that  report,  in  referring  the  individual  member  has  just  as  much  power 

toRuleXXIV,  they  complain  that  under  clause  4  in  this  respect  under  the  new  code  as  he  had 

no  bill  on  the  House  calendar  can  be  reached  in  nnder  the  old  code.    And  it  seems  to  me  proper 

the  morning  hour  for  consideration  unless  called  that  if  the  rules  should  be  suspended  at  all 

up  by  the  committee  that  reported  it;  and  that  by  a  majority  vote  fixing  a  day  for  the  con- 

nnder  clause  5  of  the  same  rule  no  individual  sideration  of  a  bill,  they  should  be  suspended  by 

member  can  make  an  original  motion  for  the  motion,  on  direction  of  a  committee  to  consider 

purpose  of  considering  any  particular  bill  on  the  a  bill  which  has  been  considered  in  committee 

Union  calendar.    They  admit  that  a  motion  by  and  reported  to  the  House  and  placed  upon  the 

ttie  direction  of  a  committee  to  designate  a  par-  calendar.      Consideration    and    legislation   are 

ticular  bill  on  the  Union  calendar  for  consider-  necessarily  largely  controlled  by  committees, 
ation  is  amendable  on  the  motion  of  a  member        "  It  is  impossiue  for  an  individual  member  to 

designating  another  bill.  do  more,  as  a  ^neral  rule,  than  intelligently 

**  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  exhaust  the  business  of  the  particular  committee 

that  the  proposed  clauses  of  new  Rule  XXIV  or  committees  on  which  he  may  serve, 
confer  much  greater  power  upon  the  House,  upon        **  The  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of 

the  committees  of  the  House,  and  upon  individ-  clauses  1  and  2  of  Rule  XXII,  being  the  same  as 

nal  members,  than  did  the  rules  of  the  Fiftieth  former  Rule  XXII  and  add  thereto  clause  3,  as 

Congress.    Under  the  rules  of  the  Fiftieth  Con-  follows : 

gress  no  committee  or  individual  member  could       All  other  bills,  memorials,  and  resolutions  may  in 

submit  a  motion  that  the  House  designate  a  par-  like  manner  be  delivered  indoned  with  the  namea 

ticular  bill  for  consideration  on  either  of  the  J^  membeni  infaoducing  them  to  Uie  Speaker,  to  be 

^.1a»^o«<.     g^  *»,«.  ^^*i^i=Tn  ^t  fka  Tni'n^i^fir  I'o  by  him  reterred,  and  the  titles  and  references  theie- 

calendars.    So  the  criticism  of  the  minority  is  J  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^    ^^  ^^ 

not  just  m  this  particular— I  may  say  hardly  ^^e  »*  Record"  of  next  day,  and  correction  in  case  ot 

ingenuous.    The  individual  member  by  amend-  error  of  reference  may  be  made  by  the  House  in 

ment  may  take  the  sense  of  the  House  in  direct-  accordance  with  Rule  XI  within  three  days  inimcdi- 

ing  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider  a  atelv  after  the  reading  of  the  journal,  but 'the  reading 

particular  bill  under  the  new  rule.     Neither  shafi  be  by  title  only. 

committee  nor  individual  member  under  the  old        "  Prior  to  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  all  bills, 

rule  could  in  any  case  take  the  sense  of  the  private  and  public,  were  introduced  in  the  House 

House  by  a  motion  to  designate  a  particuliur  bill  and  received  their  appropriate  references  to  com- 

for  consideration.  mittees.    In  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  it  was  pro- 

"  Nor  is  the  criticism  of  the  minority  correct  vided  by  this  rule,  ihat  bills  of  a  private  na- 

touching  the  operation  of  clauses  4  and  '5  of  Rule  ture  with  petitions  or  memorials,  could  be  de- 

XXIV.  covering  business  in  the  morning  hour,  livered  to  the  clerk  for  reference.    This  saved 

Under  clause  5,  after  one  hour  shall  have  ^n  de-  much  valuable  time  and  has  operated  well ;  and 

voted  to  the  consideration  of  bills  called  up  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  have  provided  in  clause 

committees,  it  shall  be  in  order,  pending  consider-  8  that  all  other  bills,  memorials,  and  resolu- 

ation  or  discussion  thereof,  to  entertain  a  motion  tions  may  in  like  manner  be  delivered  indorsed 

to  go  into  Committee  of  the  WTiole  on  the  state  etc..  to  the  Speaker,  to  be  by  him  referred  to  the 

of  the  Union,  or  on  direction  of  a  committee  a  appropriate  committees,  with  provision  for  cor- 

motion  to  consider  a  particular  bill,  to  which  rection  of  reference  in  case  of  error.    I  have  no 

motion  one  amendment  designating  another  bill  doubt  the  adoption  of  clause  3  will  add  to  the 

may  be  made.    The  dftuse  then  provides  that  if  convenience  of  members  and  result  in  the  saving 

either  motion  be  determined  in  the  negative,  it  of  much  time  to  the  House, 
shall  not  be  in  order  to  make  either  motion         *'Ru]e  XIII  provides  for  three  calendars  of 

again  until  the  disposal  of  the  matter  under  con-  business  reportea  from  committees,  the  same  as 

sideration  or  discussion.  in  the  rules  of  last  Congress,  and  adds  clause  2  as 

**  The  effect  of  this  clause  is,  and  by  the  com-  follows : 
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All  reports  of  committees,  together  with  the  views  wills,  and  no  minority  can  obstruct  or  prevent 

of  the  iQinority,  sliall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  for  it.     It  can  crown  and  uncrown  the  King  at 

printing  and  reference  to  the  proper  oUendttr.  under  pleasure.    It  can  make  and  unmake  the  Bntish 

W^S^dSi^       ^^^^^'  ""  accordance  with  the  Constitution.    It  has  not  only  passed  bills  of  at- 

^  ^  tainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws,  but  it  has  de- 

**  It  is  believed  bv  the  committee  that  this  clared  what  is  orthodoxy  and  prescribed  the  re^ 
clause  will  save  much  valuable  time  daily,  here-  ligious  belief  of  the  people.  It  has  butchered 
tofore  consumed  in  receiving  reports  from  com-  the  people,  broken  them  on  wheels,  burned  them 
mittees  and  referring  them  to  the  calender,  as  at  stakes,  and  dyed  the  land  with  English  blood 
the  cl^k,  when  the  reports  are  handed  to  him,  to  compel  the  minority  to  think,  speak,  feel,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  can  make  the  act  as  tne  majority  wishes  them  to  do. 
references  without  consuming  the  time  of  the  "  Unfortunately  for  England  and  for  human- 
House,  ity   she    had   no  written  constitution   as  our 

*^  In  clause  50  of  Rule  XI  we  add  *  the  Com-  fathers  gave  to  us  to  protect  us.    Yes,  to  *'  se- 

mittee  on  Territories ;  bills  for  the  admission  of  cure "  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  inalienable 

new  States,'  and  *  the  Committee  on  Invalid  rights  with  which  we  were  endowed  by  the  Cre- 

Pensions,  general  pension  bills.'    The  effect  of  ator.    To  avoid  these  great  crimes  for  which  un- 

this  amendment  is  to  include  these  two  commit-  restricted  majorities  in  the  English  Parliament 

tees  among  those  having  the  privile^  of  report-  are  responsible,  our  fathers  established  this  Gov- 

in^  at  any  time  upon  the  matter  designated!."  ernment  to  secure— remember  the  word  **  secure  " 

Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  in  opposition  to  the  new  — to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the  rights 
code  said :  **  Majorities  within  their  limits  as  with  which  Nature  and  Nature's  God  endowed 
defined  by  the  Constitution  are  supreme.  That  them.  They  said  in  many  things  majorities 
ought  to  be  satisfactory.  But  there  are  some  should  be  supreme,  and  in  many  others  that  mi- 
powers  that  our  fathers  thought  it  dangerous  norities  should  be  supreme.  In  all  matters  of 
for  majorities  to  have,  and  they  said  that  ma-  religion  the  minority  is  absolutely  supreme  over 
jorities  should  not  have  them.  They  put  ma-  themselves  and  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of 
jorities  under  the  ban  of  suspicion.  They  sur-  political  government  as  long  as  they  do  no  injury 
rounded  them  with  limitations.    They  directed  to  others. 

the  vigilant  and  watchful  e^e  of  the  citizen  on  **  We  see  a^n  in  the  Constitution  an  in- 
all  their  movements.  A  majority  can  raise  and  terdiction  agamst  the  power  of  the  majority 
support  an  army,  but  it  can  not  raise  and  sup-  over  the  personal  right  of  the  citizen.  It  is  pro- 
port  a  church.  It  can  create  a  court,  but  it  can  hibited  from  making  any  law  to  tr^  him  for  an 
not  create  an  establishment  of  religion.  In  that  infamous  crime  except  on  the  indictment  of  a 
the  minority  is  superior  to  the  majority.  One  |:rand  jury.  It  can  not  deprive  him  of  trial  by 
man  can  establish  his  own  religion,  build  his  own  jury.  It  can  not  deny  nim  the  compulsory 
church,  and  contribute  what  he  pleases  to  its  power  of  the  Government  to  bring  his  witnesses 
support,  and  60,000,000  people  are  utterly  power-  to  testify  in  his  behalf.  It  can  not  deny  him 
less  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so  as  long  as  the  the  right  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers  face 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  remains  the  to  face.  In  all  these  cases  the  power  of  the  ma- 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  jority  is  declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be  dan- 

**  Here,  sir,  is  one  place  where  the  minority  is  gerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  Here  the 
superior  to  the  majority.  A  majority  can  create  citizen,  though  the  humblest  in  the  land,  can  sit 
a  navy,  but  it  can  not  create  a  military  commis-  within  the  fortress  of  the  Constitution,  and,  Shel- 
don to  try  any  citizen  in  time  of  peace.  A  ma-  tered  by  its  power,  bid  defiance  to  the  will  of  leg- 
jority  can  close  our  ports,  but  it  can  not  close  islative  majorities. 

our  mouths.    Free  speech  is  one  of  the  rights  **  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  in  our  na- 

which  is  safely  secured  within  the  bolts  and  bars  tional  Constitution   we   see   these    limitations 

of  the  Constitution ;  it  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  thrown  around  majorities.    It  is  so  in  eveij 

the  strong  arm  of  the  ma^ontv.    A  majority  State  Constitution  in  the  Union.    What  is  it 

may  suppress  an  insurrection,  but  it  can  not  forf    It  is  to  protect  the  minority;  that  is  what 

suppress  the  freedom  of  the  press.    The  press,  it  is  for.    It  is  a  check  to  the  madness  of  the 

though  it  be  in  a  small  minority,  is  still  more  majority  or  its  caprice,  or  its  wantonness,  to  use 

powerful  than  the  majority.     A  majority  maj  the  word  employed  by  Mr.  Jefferson.    It  is  to 

prevent  the  assembling  of  a  hostile  army,  but  it  take  away  from  it  that  power  which  all  history 

can  not  prevent  the  peaceable  assembly  of  the  shows  it  nas  so  grossly  abused. 

people  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pre- 

of  their  grievances.    A  majority  may  make  a  scribes  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  great 

rule  or  a  law,  but  it  can  not  suspend  the  habeas  body  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.    The 

eorpua  unless  in  time  of  war,  when  the  public  Constitution  of  each  State  prescribes  the  rules 

safetr  is  endangered.  '  for  the  government  of  the  people  of  each  State. 

**  A  majority  can  levy  taxes  on  imports,  but  it  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  the 

can  not  levy  taxes  on  exports.    A  minority  of  power  on  this  House  to  prescribe  the  rules  for 

1,000  or  of  10,000  can  send  out  of  the  country  its  government. 

and  all  over  the  world  what  they  please,  and  a  "  The  rules  prescribed  under  the  power  con- 

ma^rity  of  60,000,000  can  not  prevent  it.    A  f erred  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

majority  can  not  pass  bills  of  attainder  or  ex  are  for  the  protection  of  the  minority,  and  they 

post  facto  laws,      why  is  thisf     Among  the  have  done  it  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 

people  from  whom  we  came  majorities  did  all  ment.    That  is  one  of  the  objects  of  making 

these  things.     In  England  the  Parliament  is  rules.    It  is  not  alone  to  facilitate  business.    Of 

the  seat  of  supreme  power.    It  can  do  what  it  course  rules  are  intended  to  secure  the  orderly 
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procedure  of  the  business  of  this  body,  but  at  the  to  delay  the  legislation  till  the  public  mind  can 

same  time  they  are  intended  to  cause  the  House  be  consulted  and  the  public  jud&rment  had. 

to  halt,  to  pause,  to  reflect,  and  in  some  instance,  '*  There  is  another  feature  of  the  proposed  code 

where  it  may  become  necessary,  to  go  back  and  to  which  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

inquire  of  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  people  House  and  the  country.    It  is  proposed  to  inyest 

again.  the  Speaker  with  power  to  contraaict  the  record 

**  We  have  been  contending  for  rules — rules  proyided  by  the  Constitution.    The  Constitution 

which  provide  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  or-  declares  that  in  a  certain  contingency  a  recorded 

derly  dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  House,  rules  vote  shall  be  had,  and  at  all  times  a  majority 

which  have  been  provided  for  the  protection  and  shall  be  required  to  constitute  a  quorum.    It  is 

preservation   of   the    rights  of   the    minority,  now  proposed  that  the  Speaker  may  add  to,  vary, 

whether  that  minority  &  1  or  160.    We  have  or  contradict  that  record,  and  that  against  the 

asked  for  a  code  like  that  of  our  fathers.    We  uniform  ruling  of  all  the  Speakers  that  have  ever 

have  asked  for  the  old  institutions  of  our  fathers,  presided  over  the  House  from  the  beginning  of 

We  have  stood  here  and  remonstrated  with  the  the  Government.    The  record  of  this  House  is 

majority  on  that  side  of  the  House  against  sweep-  like  the  record  of  a  court,  it  imports  absolute 

ing  that  code  out  of  existence — a  code  which  we  verity.     No    man  can  attack  the  record  of   a 

have  had  for  a  century,  a  code  under  which  our  court  in  a  oollaterak  inquiry.    No  man  can  say 

nation  has  grown  from  8,000,000  to  65,000,000  its  records  are  not  true  or  that  the  record  does 

people,  under  which  we  have  grown  to  be  the  not  contain  all  the  facts,  and  supplement  it  bj 

most  prosperous,  the  most  powerful,  and  most  the  statement  of  a  bystander, 

intelligent  people  on  the  earth.  **  The  judge  can  not  do  it  when  it  is  coUat-- 

"  But  it  IS  now  proposed  to  tear  down  all  the  erally  called  in  question.    The  clerk  can  not  do 

barriers  interposed  by  our  fathers  for  the  protec-  it,  and  no  party  can.    The  record  is  conclusive, 

tion  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  permit  the  The  Constitution  has  provided  that  a  record  of 

majority  to  make  rules  to  pass  bills  in  viola-  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  made  in  certain  cases, 

tion  of  the  Constitution,  to  pass  them  practically  and  the  record  shall  decide  whether  a  quorum 

without  opposition,  without  consideration,  with-  has  voted,  and  which  side  has  the  majority.    In 

out  mature  deliberation.  the  face  of  this  plain  provision,  the  Speaker  de- 

^  Pass  these  rules  and  there  remains  no  limi-  cides,  and  the  majority  sustain  him,  that  he  can 

tation  on  the  power  of  the  majority.     Pass  the  look  out  over  the  assembly,  and  write  down  as 

rules  as  you  have  reported  them,  tear  down  the  present  anybody  that  he  pleases,  whether  he  is 

barriers,  and  enthrone  arbitrary  power.  present  or  not.    He  is  to  be  the  judge,  not  the 

"  It  is  true  that  a  little  filibustering  has  occa-  record,  not  even  the  House.    The  record  is  made 

sionally  occurred.   But  are  all  these  great  barriers  by  the  answer  of  the  member  under  the  super- 

that  were  intended  for  the  preservation  of  the  in-  vision  of  the  whole  body,  taken  down  by  the 

alienable  rights  of  the  citizens  to  be  removed  f  clerk,  read  to  the  House,  vouched  for  as  accurate. 

Are  the  obstruction s  interposed  for  the  protection  and  then  approved.    Bnt  all  this  is  abrogated,  and 

of  the  Treasury  to  be  removed  out  of  the  wavf  the  voice  of  one  man  is  substituted  in  its  stead. 

Our  friends  are  so  alarmed  at  the  scandal  of  fill-  and  he  is  authorized  to  make  the  Journal  say 

bustering  that  they  forget  the  part  they  have  what  he  wants  it  to  say  whether  that  be  correct 

played  in  its  performance.    They  forget  who  in-  or  not 

troduced  it  into  congressional  legislation.  **  If  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  oon- 

**  When  did  it  start  here,  and  who  started  it  f  fer  this  authority  it  should  not  be  conferred  on 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  any  man..  .  What  we  contend  for  is  this  un- 

Repuolican  party.    The  two  motions  which  your  broken  line  of  decision  by  all  the  Speakers  of  the 

committee  have  reported  to  eliminate  from  our  House.    The  rule  proposed  is  condemned  by  the 

rules — the  motion  to  adjourn  and  the  motion  to  public  opinion  of  tne  country.    Instead  of  expe- 

fix  a  day  to  which  the  House  shall  adjourn —  diting  legislation,  the  country  is  erecting  checks 

have  been  in  our  code  for  a  hundred  vears.  They  and  barriers  against  it  in  every  direction, 

came  from  the  British  Parliament.    They  are  in  **  It  was  not  the  idea  of  our  republican  fathers 

Jefferson's  **  Manual."    They  have  been  adopted  that  we  wanted  a  government  to  be  passing  laws 

by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  every  hour  of  the  day,  interfering  constantly 

and  are  hoary  with  age ;  and  yet  these  two  mo-  with  the  liberties  of  the  people.     We  want  to 

tions  were  never  used  to  obstruct  legislation  until  have  as  little  law  as  possible,  as  little  intermed- 

1854,  when  a  Republican  minority  in  the  House  dling  as  possible  with  the  affairs  of  the  people, 

of  Representatives  alternated  them  128  times  to  We  want  to  protect  and  preserve  the  natural 

prevent  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  rights  of  the  citizen ;  and  in  order  to  do  this 

But  it  did  not  ruin  the  country  by  their  obstnic-  these  checks  and  balances  have  been  provided  in 

tion ;  they  appealed  from  the  House  to  the  pub-  the  Constitutions  of  all  the  States,  as  well  as  in 

lie  judgment  whether  that  bill  ought  to  pass,  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  the  rules  of  pro- 

They  called  upon  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  ceedings  of  all  legislative  bodies,  the  object  of 

pause,  to  deliberate,  to  re-examine  again  while  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  compel  legislative  as- 

they  made  an  appeal  to  the  sober  second  thought  semblies  to  go  slow,  to  deliberate,  to  debate,  to 

of  the  people.  reflect^  to  pause,  Xjo  examine  the  pending  question 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  these  motions  should  in  all  its  aspects,  to  let  party  passion  and  party 

be  used  for  obstructing  legislation.    The  fact  madness  die,  to  let  judgment  resume  its  sway, 

is  they  are  never  used  except  on  most  extraor-  These  are  the  things  that  wise  legislation  de- 

dinary  occasions,  and  when  some  extraordinary  mands ;  and  this  is  all  we  have  asked, 

measure  is  being  proposed  to  be  enacted  into  law.  "  In  challenging  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker,  in 

And  when  that  occura  it  is  not  an  unmixed  evil  challenging  the  will  of  the  majority  as  it  has 
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been  placed  before  ns,  we  have  only  appealed  to  roll  call  was  then  had ;  and  we  still  lacked  threo 
the  intelligent  iudgment  of  the  country.  We  votes  because  the  arrested  parties  refused  to 
have  only  said  that  we  want  rules  in  this  House  vote.  One  of  the  gentlemen  brought  in  rose  in 
which  will  protect  the  people  against  rash,  ill-  his  place  and  made  the  point  of  no  quorum.  To 
advised,  ana  unwise  legislation.  We  want  ma-  me  then  a  singular  anomaly  presented  itself  that 
ture  consideration  given  to  every  question.  We  a  prentleman  could  be  physically  present  and  con- 
want  the  right  defended;  we  waiit  tne  wrong  pre-  stitutionally  absent;  that  he  could  be  present 
vented.  And  where  measures  are  dictate  by  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  representa- 
partisan  considerations  and  filled  with  injustice  tives  of  tne  American  people  in  this  body  from 
we  want  the  right  to  check  them  and  to  require  transacting  in  an  orderly  way  any  business,  and 
the  majority  party  to  pass  them  by  their  own  yet  could  oe  constitutionally  absent  and  could 
votes.  We  are  not  charged  with  the  responsibil-  not  be  counted  as  present  for  the  purpose  of 
ity  of  legislation.  The  majority  party  have  been  making  a  quorum  if  he  declined  to  vote,  though 
charaed  by  the  people  with  that  duty.  present  and  making  the  objection.    But,  sir, 

**  We  are  in  the  opposition  to  that  party  and  to  when  I  had  the  opportunitv  of  consulting  some 

its  measures.    We  claim  the  right  to  discharge  older  members  here  I  found  the  precedents  were 

the  duties  placed  on  us  by  our  constituents  in  in  favor  of  that  practice.    To  me  it  was  an  utter 

the  way  that  seems  to  us  the  most  effective,  absurdity,  and  I  so  expressed  myself  and  have 

We  say  you  should  pass  your  own  measures  by  never  abandoned  that  opinion.     I  believe  the 

your  own  votes.    Yon  have  no  right  to  compel  rule  should  be  changed.    I  believe  that  we  have 

us  to  assist  vou  in  accomplishing  that  to  which  we  the  power  to  do  so,  and  to  that  question  I  first 

are  opposed.    Why  should  we  hi  compelled  to  aid  address  myself. 

you  in  making  a  quorum  f    If  in  our  judj^ment  "  I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  statement, 

that  is  the  proper  course  for  us  to  pursue  m  dis-  clearly  and  concisely  expressed,  made  by  the 

charge  of  the  trust  confided  to  us,  you  should  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 

not  compel  us  to  act  against  our  interests  and  Carlisle)  when  this  matter  was  up  on  the  29th 

the  interests  of  our  people.  day  of  the  last  month,  that  this  is  purely  a  ques- 

**  You  have  the  majority.  Keep  them  in  the  tion  of  constitutional  law,  as  contradistinguished 
House  and  attend  to  your  own  business,  and  do  from  a  proposition  of  parliamentary  procedure ; 
not  put  any  part  of  it  on  our  shoulders.  You  and  it  is  a  question,  sir,  that  can  never  be  set- 
show  that  you  can  have  a  majority  when  it  is  ab-  tied  by  the  vehement  denunciations  of  individ- 
solntely  necessary,  why  can  not  you  have  it  all  uals,  or  by  wild  and  tumultuous  rushing  up  and 
the  time.  down  the  aisles  and  denouncing  gentlemen  who 

^  We  only  want  the  safeguards  our  fathers  have  entertain  contrary  opinions  as  being  revolution- 
thrown  around  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  ary  in  their  opinions  and  actions ;  a  question 
Constitution.  We  simply  pause  here  to  empha-  which  should  be  dealt  with  deliberately,  the  con- 
size  to  the  country  the  wrong  vou  are  doing.  We  sideration  of  which  should  be  characterized  with 
refuse  to  vote.  We  stop  ana  invoke  the  public  like  care  and  deliberation  as  though  it  was  being 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  majority.    From  judicially  determined. 

their  judgment  we  appeal  to  the  j  ud^ent  of  the  "  Whether  or  not  the  Constitution  of  the  IJnitod 

people  of  the  country,  and  by  that  judgment  we  States  justifies  this  action  should  be  settled  by 

are  perfectly  willing  to  abide."                              .  deliberate  iudgment  rather  than  by  tumultuous 

Mr.  Payson,  of  Illinois,  said  as  to  the  rule  pro-  outcry.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  provides 

viding  for  the  counting  of  a  quorum :  in  terms  that — 

**  The  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
was  early  impressed  upon  me.  turns,  and  quttlifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a 

"  I  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  vividly  as  any  nugority  of  each— 

recoUection  that  occurs  to  me  that  during  the  «  jj^^e  is  the  pith  of  the  proposition- 
early  part  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  when  ..*;,,.          . 
the  Republicans  were  in  the  majority  on  this  »  m^VJonty  of  each  shaU  consUtute  a  quorum  to  do 
floor,  a  filibuster  was  instituted  on  the  other  side  '*"*"*®*"« 

of  the  House  in  reference  to  an  election  case.  ^  Mark  the  expression,  Mr.  Speaker,  'A  major- 

We  lacked  three  votes  of  having  a  quorum.    A  ity  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 

warrsnt  was  issued  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  by  ness.' 

the  then  Speaker  of  the  House ;  four  or  five  gen-  "  Liooking  over  the  debates  in  the  constitu- 
tlemen  were  brought  in  here  from  some  scene  of  tional  convention  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
festivity  they  were  engaged  in,  in  dress  suits,  only  danger  apprehendea  by  the  framers  of  that 
and  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  answer  instrument  by  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  the 
for  contempt  to  this  body  for  absenting  them-  passing  of  bills  was  as  to  the  action  of  less  than 
selves  from  its  sitting  without  leave.  I  sat  in  a  majority  when  the  majority  was  absent,  and 
the  seat  I  now  occupv,  and  supposed  that  pro-  so  the  provision  was  adopted  that  a  majority 
eeeding  meant  sometning.  should  *  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,' 
**  I  was  young  in  parliamentarv  experience  at  not  a  *  majority  present  and  voting  to  do  busi- 
that  time,  and  had  an  idea,  Mr.  Speaicer,  that  a  ness,*  but  a  *  majority  of  each  House  shall  con- 
member  of  this  House,  absent  from  its  sitting  stitute  a  quorum  to  ao  business.' 
without  leave,  when  brought  in  here  under  ar-  **  The  practice  in  the  British  Parliament  was, 
rest,  on  a  warrant  duly  issued  under  constitu-  of  course,  well  known  to  all,  and  then  furnished, 
tioDid  provision  that  he  should  aid  to  constitute  as  it  does  now  largely,  in  the  absence  of  fixed 
a  quorum,  that  that  meant  something.  Gentle-  rules,  precedent  for  procedure,  and  there  the 
meo  were  arraigned,  their  excuses  were  received,  practice  has  been  uniform  that  the  presence  only 
and  they  were  permitted  to  take  their  seats.    A  of  members  was  necessary  to  make  a  quorum, 
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and  this  presence  was  ascertained  always  hy  a  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  was  in  the 

count  by  the  Speaker.    On  one  announcement  contemplation  by  the  framers  of  that  great  in- 

by  him,  from  a  count,  that  a  quorum  was  pres-  strument  that  the  dominant  political  party  must, 

ent,  either  on  the  assembling  or  pending  busi-  at  the  demand  of  the  minority,  always  kie  ready 

ness,  on  the  point  being  made,  busmess  was  pro-  and  willing  and  prepared  to  furnish  the  neces- 

ceeded  with.  sary  quorum  to  do  business.    A  greater  absurdity 

**  So  I  maintain  that  the  constitutional  con-  never  was  uttered  ;  for  it  presupposes,  Mr.  Spealc- 

vention  had  clearly  in  mind  the  idea  that  pres-  er,  that  political  situations  and  political  exigen- 

ence  only  of  a  majority  was  necessary  to  make  a  cies  were  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 

(Quorum.    Some  light  may  be  shed  on  this  ques-  Constitution  when  that  great  instrument  was 

tion  by  a  reference  to  some  important  later  leg-  adopted.    If  that  policy  should  be  carried  out  let 

islation.  us  refer  to  the  history  of  the  last  Congress  for  a 

**  Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  moment  to  determine  what  legislation  could  hare 

twelfth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  been  effected  in  this  House  u  the  last  Congress 

United  States,  adopted,  as  members  will  remem-  bad  adopted  the  views  that  the  other  side  now 

ber,  in  1803,  and  doubtless  many  of  those  who  contend  for. 

sat  in  one  or  the  other  branch  at  the  time  were  "  I  am  advised,  Mr  Speaker,  on  authority  that 
members  of  the  constitutional  convention  that  I  regard  as  credible,  that  there  was  not  a  legisla- 
had  framed  the  Constitution  and  knew  the  eon-  tive  day  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress  when  the  Inmo- 
st ruction  to  be  put  upon  iU  That  amendment  cratic  party  had  a  quorum  in  attendance.  At 
to  the  Constitution  provides —  .the  time  of  the  contest  over  the  seat  of  Mr.  Car- 

But  in  chooeing  the  President  the  votes  shall  be  ^isl®  *^here  was  not  a  quorum  present  on  the 

taken  by  States,  the  representation  ftt)m  each  having  Democratic  side  of  the  House,  nor  was  there  dur- 

ono  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  ing  the  entire  Fiftieth  Congress :  yet  will  it  be 

a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  pretended  that  in  view  of  that  situation  nothing 

and  a  minority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  whatever  should  have  been  done  f    Could  it  be 

®^^*^*  sincerely  contended  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 

"  Do  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  claim  it  re-  side,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  view  of  that  situation 

quires  the  affirmative  action  of  two  thirds  f   Not  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  in  contem- 

at  all.    All  that  is  necessarjr  under  that  clause  plation  that  a  political  party  of  this  Union  must 

of  the  Constitution  is  two  thirds  shall  be  present,  always  have  on  hand  a  quorum  in  this  House 

and  a  majority  of  the  States  acting  affirmatively  ready  to  act  precisely  as  though  every  member 

is  all  that  is  required  to  elect  the  President  of  upon  the  other  side  were  araent  beyond  the 

the  United  States,  the  highest  officer  of  our  power  of  discovery. 

Government.     If  anything  shows  by  implica-  *♦  I  believe  that  if  a  majority  is  here  that  a 

tion  what  was  clearly  m  the  minds  of  the  framers  quorum  is  here. 

of  the  Constitution  as  to  what  should  constitute  "  If  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Crisp)  is 

a  quorum,  as  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  Presi-  here,  he  is  present  to  make  part  of  a  quorum  *'  to 

dent,  that  does :  the  presence  of  a  quorum  to  do  do  business,"  and  a  fundamental  principle  is,  that 

business,  their  presence  and  acquiescence  are  all  with  a  quorum  present  a  lega)  enactment  may  bo 

that  is  necessary.  passed. 

*•  Therefore,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  if  .      "  The  principle  involved  in  this  clause  of  the 

we  msY  judge  from  the  history  of  legislation,  re-  new  rule,  denounced  as  it  has  been  by  all  on  the 

garded  it  as  their  duty  not  only  to  be  present  other  side  of  the  House,  not  only  commends  it- 

but  to  participate  in  whatever  presented  itself  for  self  to  me  as  correct,  but  has  received  the  in- 

their  consideration,  and  therefore  they  provided  dorsement  of  very  respectable  authority.    Upon 

that  a  majority  of  the  members  electea— a  ma-  your  decision,  Mr.  Sp^ker,  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 

jority  of  the  members  of  each  House — should  ary,  that  you  could  and  would  note  the  presence 

constitute  a  quorum.  What  for  f  To  do  business,  of  certain  members  and  their  declining  to  vote. 

If  to  do  business,  then  business  mav  be  done .  you  cited  the  opinion  of  Lieut-Go  v.  Hill,  as  the 

and  if  it  ma^  be  done,  when  f    Manifestly  when-  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 

ever  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  is  York,  in  a  case  identical  with  ours,  which  opin- 

present  ion  appears  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of 

'*  The  logic  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  that  aate. 

is  this :  that  not  only  does  it  require  a  ma-  "  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carlisle) 

jority  of  the  House  to  constitute  a  quorum,  but  in  the  debate  on  that  day  said : 

the  dominant  party  must  always  lumish  that  I  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Gov.  Hill  that  ho 

quorum.  had  a  right  to  count  a  quorum  when  it  was  not  voting. 

"  Any  proper  construction  of  the  Constitution  b"^  ^hat  is  an  entirely  different  question  from  the  one 

may  be  regarded  as  written  in  it  now  before  the  House ;  and  I  was  about  to  say  when 

"  Tw  f  Kia  Mf.  Qr^^^iroi.  the  Kepublicaus  have  to  resort  to  Democratic  prcoe- 

iry  ims,  mr.  &peaKer.                         ,     .        .  dents  fbr  their  action  in  this  House  that  it  is  to  be 

"  Insert  in  the  Constitution  the  conclusion  of  pefrretted  that  they  should  have  taken  the  very  won-t 

the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  see  how  it  ones  they  could  find.    There  are  a  number  of  good 

would  read :  Democratic  precedents,  which  you  eould  have  found. 

A  m^ority  of  each  Houro  shall  constitute  a  quorum  '*  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  speech  so  londly  ap- 

to  do  business,  and  on  demand  of  a  sinffle  member  plauded  was  made  some  investigations  have  been 

the  political  party  having  a  minority  shall  furnish  the  made  as  to  what  the  precedents  really  are,  and  they 

quorum.  ^^^  j^^^  ^j^jy  numerous,  in  legislative  bodies,  but 

**  Do  I  make  myself  understood,  Mr.  Speaker!  these  affirmed  by  courts  of  last  resort  in  different 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  insists,  and  others  States,  and  all,  without  exception  I  believe,  in  the 

upon  that  side  argue  as  he  argues,  that  under  the  line  of  the  rule  we  are  seeking  to  adopt. 
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**  The  practice,  sir,  of  counting  members  pres-  Jan.  28, 1880,  upon  a  similar  amendment  to  the 

ent  and  refusing  to  vote  to  make  a  constitutional  rules  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

(jnorum  has  not  only  been  adopted  in  New  York  (Mr.  Tucker),  1  find  arrayed  against  the  propo- 

in  the  case  cited,  but  in  Indiana ;  in  Tennessee ;  sition  some  of  the  greatest  leaders  known  to  the 

in  Kentucky,  and  I  pause  to  state  that  a  bill  so  history  of  the  Republican  party.    I  find  you, 

passed  in  that  State  and  with  full  knowledge  of  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  ably  championing  the 

the  situation  was  signed  by  Hon.  Proctor  Knott,  present  position  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  in 

the  then  Governor,  whose  deserred  high  position  this  eloquent  and  forcible  language  defending 

as  a  lawyer  is  attested  by  his  having  occupied  dilatory  and  filibustering  proceedings : 

the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Now,  what  is  the  practical  upshot  of  the  present 

the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  practice  ?    It  is  that  the  members  of  the  minority  of 

in  Illinois,  and  the  regularity  of  such  proceeding  this  House  upon  ^eat  oooasions  demand  that  every 

has  been  indorsed  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  bill  which  is  passed  shall  receive  the  absolute  vote  of 

State  in  a  case  reported  in  Volume  113  of  the  re-  «  mMority  of  the  members  elected.    They  do  this  in 

norta  of  that   annrt  •  in   Ohin  ini^nr«»»r)  in   lik<»  **^®  ""»  *°^  ®y®®  ^^  ^®  country.     It  they  demand 

E?J^«^  Klrfi:„^^il'jrP^«i?  if  f^^QfTf  J  ft?  «PO"  »°y  frivolous  occasion  that  there  shall  be  such 

?S?"2!  ^^4^®  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  37  arextrabrdinary  vote  as  that,  they  do  it  subject  to 

Ohio  SUte  Reports  :•  m  Massachusetts,  by  a  de-  the  censure  of  the  people  of  this  land.    This  pi-actice 

cision  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  in  has  hitherto  kept  this  House  in  proper  condition  upon 

1885,  and  since  followed;  in  Pennsylvania;  in  this  subject,  so  that  there  has  been  no  improper  un- 

Virginia,  by  rule  in  the  House  of   Delegates ;  peding  of  the  public  busine.^. 

and  as  I  am  credibly  advised,  in  the  State  of  }^  *!  •  valuable  priyilejre  for  the  country  that  the 

Texas,  on  a  ruling  by  Gov.  Hubbard,  not  un-  m»^onty  shall  have  the  rkbt  ^^X^J^^^  extrwrdmary 

irn^«r,«  ♦«.  r^w^^x^*.*-:^  *^i.v.'».*«».  -.u u  -«  »,»««  modo  of  proceedmg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  country 

known  to  Deinocmtic  politicians,  with  so  many  ^  ^easuVes  which'^a  party  in  a  moment  of  madne«s 

States  yet  to  hear  from ;  and  smpilarly  enough,  j^d  ^f  party  feeling  is  endeavoring  to  entbrce  upon 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  one  so  far  as  I  can  learn  the  the  citizens  of  this  land.    And  it  works  eaually  well 

other  way.  with  resard  to  all  parties,  for  all  Parties  nave  their 

''The  number  of  'good  Democratic  precedents  times  when  they  need  to  be  checked)  so  that  thej 

that  could   have  been  found '  have  not  as  yet  "n*7  receive  the  opinions  of  the  people  who  are  their 

materialized  in  a  single  instance  adverse  to  our  coMtituents  and  who  are  interested  m  the  results  of 

contention  here.  their  legislaUon. 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  precedents  in  this  body  '*  I  also  find  that  eminent  Speaker  Mr.  Blaine, 
have  in  earlier  days  been  against  the  view  I  am  during  the  pendency  of  the  famous  dead-lock  on 
presenting;  but  *  gentlemen  will  notice  that  the  force  bill,  was  freouently  solicited  to  enforce 
when  the  question  was  first  presented,  and  de-  the  view  contemplated  by  this  rule.  He  refused 
cided  by  Mr.  Speiadcer  Blaine,  it  was  considered  ^  accede  to  the  demand  made  by  several  gentle- 
rather  as  a  matter  of  parliamentary  procedure,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  floor.  To  one  he  replied  as  follows : 
rather  than  the  deeper  one  of  constitutional  If  the  point  be  raised,  a  sentleman  addressing  the 
law,  because  the  apparent  question  discussed  and  Chair  may  be  taken  oflf  the  floor  by  any  member  rais- 
decided  was  made  to  turn  on  whether  a  member  »?« the  point  that  no  quoram  is  present.  The  ^ues- 
could  be  compell^  to  vote ;  that  seemed  to  be  '»on  J>«»iy  ^  ™««di  the  Chair  according  to  his  jud^r- 
•vw..«^»^  «»  f v;«  {,^«w^i.f <>»f  #«^f^.  «ri«,'i»  u«««  fk*  ment  and  on  his  responsibility,  can  rule  that  a  quo- 
regarded  as  the  important  factor,  while  here  the  ^^  ^          „t^    But  when  the  roll  call  is  resorted  to, 

question  is,  if  present,  though  not  voting,  dow  he  that  is  the  last  mode  of  certification,  ftjom  which  there 
form  a  part  of  a  constitutional  ouorum  f  And  is  no  appeal.  Now,  that  the  rules  absolutely  require 
may  the  Journal  show  the  exact  fact,  subject,  of  gentlemen  to  vote  is  undeniable ;  but  how  the  gentle- 
course,  to  its  being  approved  by  the  lloyise.  A  man  from  Missouri,  on  whom  the  point  has  been 
very  di^erent  question.  made,  can  be  compelled  to  stand  up  and  pronounce 

"But  if  the  cited  precedents  were  exactly  in  ^^  ^^^  " »y® "*>»•" °f  "  ^«  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^o^- 

point  my  views  woula  not  be  changed.  "  To  another  he  said : 

*•  Precedents  in  procedure  should  always  be  The  Chair  never  heard  of  that  being  done.    He 

overturned,  not  only  when  wrong,  but  when  the  begs  to  remind  the  House,  whereas  that  might  and 

changed  condition  of  affairs  demonstrate  the  ne-  doubtless  would  be  true  that  there  is  a  quorum  in  the 

ceasity  for  new  rules  or  new  decisions.  ^""^  the  very  principle  enunciated  hy  the  gentleman 

"The  law-books  show  numerous  instances  of  !!!i'l?'?''^^^*^,^V,,l°!J?^^^                       '' 

^•......i^^  ^«.^  ««^  Ur.««  ;«  «.,  ««^^ii««4.  ^..-v^-  the  greatest  le^ative  frauds  ever  committed. 

overruled  cases,  and  here  is  an  excellent  oppor-  ^^re  a  quorum,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chair,  has 

tunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  better  judgment.  been  declared  to  be  present  in  the  House  against  the 

*•!  feel  content  with  these  views  on  the  ques-  result  of  a  roll  call,  these  proceedings  in  the  different 

tion  of  power  to  adopt  the  rule.  Legislatures  have  brought  scandal  on  their  name. 

"  As  to  the  policy,  because  of  the  necessity  for  «*  To  yet  another  he  declared : 

its  ewcise,  I  feel  equally  clear.  There  can  be  no  record  like  the  call  of  the  yeas  and 

-  While  there  is  nothing  m  the  language  of  nays,  and  ftx)m  that  there  is  no  appeal, 

the  Constitution  asserting  directly  that  a  mem-  The  moment  you  clothe  your  Speaker  with  powor 

ber  in  attendance  shaU  be  compelled  to  vote,  yet  to  go  behind  your  roll  call  and  assume  that  there  is  a 

the  duty  rests  upon  him ;  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so.  quorum  in  the  hall,  why,  gentlemen,  you  stand  on 

If  he  is  present,  he  is  presumed  to  be  participat-  the  very  brink  of  a  volcano, 

ing  and  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  is  done  in  the  I  find,  further,  that  in  this  same  debate  the 

body  if  he  does  not  afiirmatively  express  his  dis-  views  of  yourself,  sir,  and  of  our  present  distin- 

approvai  either  by  words  or  vote."  guished  Secretary  of  State  were  confirmed  and 

Mr.  Dockery,  of  Missouri,  in  arguing  against  supplemented  by  the  gifted  and  lamented  Gar- 

the  mle  for  the  counting  of  a  quorum  cited  a  field  in  these  words : 

number  of    parliamentary  authorities:    "As  I  icaii  attention  to  the  first  phase  of  the  question, 

turn  to  the  record  of  the  debate  in  this  hall  and  ask  my  Iriend  fh>m  Virginia,  without  any  regard 
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to  its  partisan  bearing,  to  see  into  what  a  stran^r*  in  ih»  House,  because  it  would  be  wrong  in  itself; 

and  va^e  condition  this  House  would  be  \ei\  if  this  it  would  be  unconstitutional ;  it  would  be  violently 

were  adopted.    Whenever  the  question  arises  whether  partisan.    I  have  no  fear  that  the  fair-minded  men  of 

there  is  a  quorum  or  not  present,  it  is  to  be  deter-  this  House  on  either  side  will  adopt  so  violent  and 

mined  according  to  what  he  calls  *^  ocular  demonstra-  partisan  a  measure. 

tion."    Thechairmanof  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  .  .    j  ^     n     »-     o       i               i_   ^  xi^ 

or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  to  see  with  hU  own  -^"^  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  had  the  ooun- 

eyes  that  there  is  a  quorum  present.    Who  is  to  oon-  tenance  and  support  oi  the  dif^tinguished  Senator 

trol  his  seeing?    How  do  we  know  but  that  he  nmy  and  party  leader  (Mr.  Hawley),  at  that  time  a 

see  forty  members  more  for  his  own  purposes  than  member  of  this  body,  who  said : 

there  are  here  m  the  House!    And  what  protection  -^r       *u       -i  -r*!.       v           •    *u        •  ^ 

have  gentlemen  if  the  Speaker  says  he  sees  a  quorum  ,  ^^Ti  .    JviLu  there  be  one,  m  the  exiPtm^  ays- 

if  he  Sannot  convert  that  seeing  ibto  a  lUt  of  names  *?°^»  A?»*  ^^  T°«*  ^ntlemen  complain,  is  simply 

on  the  call  of  the  roil  by  the  clerk  I  *!>»»•  ^^^  ^^  o<^  !*}«  minonty  claim  a  right,  by  aittoni? 

I  think  my  friend  i^m  Vii^inia  will  see  that  he  "i^^S^  P"^^**^^  J®^  ^^?,  *  SS^^'y^^'u  f**™^" 

lets  in  the  one-mun  power  in  a  far  more  dangerous  ^}^^t  ^^7  ?.«»"»«.»  ^^i*    .Jbe  woijt  that  can  be 

way  than  ever  has  occurred  before  in  any  legislative  ^?.°S  ?y.?  factious  mmonty,  if  that  be  the  term  ap- 

assinbly  of  which  he  and  I  have  any  knowledge.  ^^'^J^  »*»  *^  ^  fight  until  the  actual  mwontv  of  t^c 

Aside  from  the  insuperable  objection  that  I  have  "lembere  elected  shall  pass  the  bill.    When  they  are 

raised  to  this  propositiSn,  as  a  thing  that  ought  not  P«»ent  that  friencUy  mjjontjr  oonsUtute  a  quorum  of 

to  be  tried  because  of  iw  vaguenessfits  uncertainty,  tbemwlves  •  they  do  not  reqmre  the  assistance  of  the 

and  the  danger  that  raembere  of  the  House  may  hi  ^^"""^^ '  ^^^  ™°  ^^®  P^"**  themselves  and  j^ 

imposed  ul>6ii  by  an  unscrupulous  Speaker  that  may  *^«^^  ^^^J- .  ^^  «^  of  what  vou  call  facUoua  resiat- 

oome  hereafter -I  say  that  aside  from  all  that,  and  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^«"  ^^^  ^  ^'^' 

beyond  all  that,  I  ask'  members  to  consider  one  fact :  «  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  were  right  in  1880,  when 

This  Juis  been  ^^l^f.^J^^^'^^y^\\^^J^^<f  1^8».  you  stooS^de  by  side  on  thil  floor  with  Gar- 

Ihis  House  has  been  the  theatre  of  all  sorts  of  poht-  i.i  j   ti^„i«„  r««l„«-  ^r.A  ii}^;^^  *u^  -„io  it«.i 

ical  storms  and  tempests.    We  have  lived  through  neld,Hawley.  Conger  and  Blame,  the  rule  you 

the  times  of  great  ware,  of  a  great  civil  war,  wSen  ^^^  mvoke  will  be  powerless  to  aid  you  m  your 

there  were  excitements  hardly  paralleled  in  the  his-  purposes.    For,  as  has  been  wisely  said  by  the 

tory  of  parliamentary  annals.     Yet  during  all  these  able  gentlemen  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio  (Mr. 

years  no  man  before,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  party  be-  Carlisle  and  Mr.  McKinley)  this  is  a  question 

fore  has  ever  tboujjht  it  necessary  to  hotroduce  a  rule  not  of  parliamentary  law,  but  of  constitutional 

that  ^ves  the  power  of  declaring  the  presence  of  i^w  and  construction,  so  that  if  the  constitu- 

tTar^U  tt'SS\rrriBg^i?oTS:^\^^^^^  tional  quorum  is  in  (act  a  quorum  of  votes  this 

dying  man  and  put  him  dowS  in  this  hall,  so  that  proposition  will  not  bndge  that  yawning  chasm 

the  Speaker  shall  count  him,  and  make  his  presence  which  lies  between  the  law  and  nrecedents  of  a 

against  his  will,  and  perhaps  in  his  delirium,  count  hundred  years  and  those  forbidding  legislative 

in  order  to  make  a  quorum,  so  that  some  iMirtinan  realms  toward  which  your  steps  are  tending.'* 

measure  may  be  earned  out  over  the  body  of  that  The  debate  was  earnest  and  able  but  abounding 
dying  man.                                 ^   ,.       ,.               .in  repetition.    It  closed  Feb.  14,  when  the  new 

Sir,  the  moment  you  get  over  the  line,  the  moment  ^      f     j  g         adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

Jrou  cross  the  boundaiy  of  names,  the  moment  you  ^         ^     ,          *    j 

eap  over  the  iron  fence  of  the  roll,  that  moment  you  Yeas— Adams,  Allen  of  Michigan,  Anderson  of 

are  out  in  the  vague,  and  all  sorts  of  disorders  may  Kansas,  Arnold,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Banks,  Baxtine, 

come  in.  Bayne,  Beekwith,  Belden,  Belknap,  Bei^gen.  Bmg- 

,,.!...,,        .           -  ,,           .       .  ham,    Bliss,   Boutelle,   Bowden,    Brewer,   Brosius, 

"And,  sir,  if  the  views  of  the  eminent  ^en-  Brewer,  Browne  of  Virginia,  Browne  of  Montana, 


his  retirement  from  this  body  a  Senator  from  <»nflin,  Cogswell.  Coleman,  Comstock,  Conger,  Con 

fUft*  GfofA.  nell.  Cooper  of  Ohio,  Craig,  Culberison  of  Pennsyl- 

„.    ,  .     •  .  ,  V       .  1..   TT  vania,  Cuteheon,  Daizell,  Darlington,  De  Haven,  be 

8ir,  I  in  common  with  every  member  of  this  House  Lano,  Dingley,  Dolliver,  Dorsey,  Dunnell,  Kvans, 

demand  that  there  shall  be  a  public  exhibition  of  Ewart,  Farquhar,   Finley,    Flick,   Flood,    Funston, 

presence— a  public  record  of  votes ;   that  there  shall  Q^g^   Qest,  Gifford,  Greenhalge,  Grosvenor,  Grout, 

be  tellers;  that  there  shall  be  yeas  and  nays ;  that  the  Hall,  Hansbrough,  Hnrmer,  Haugen,   Henderson  of 

yeas  and  nays  shall  determine  how  you  and  I  and  Illinois,  Henderson  of  Iowa,  Hermann,  Hill,  Hitt, 

every  other  member  of  this  House  may  have  voted  Houk,  Kelley,  Kennedy,  Kerr  of  Iowa,  Ketcham,  Kin- 
and  would  vote.  ^  ^  »•'»««..      ^  i «        ,       ,   _ 

The  point  made  by  my  friend  fVom  Ohio 

field)  is  a  good  one — that  we  are  committing  _         _        _         _„     „__ 

Speaker  of  the  House  or  the  chairman  of  the  Com-  Moore  of  New' Hampshire,  'Moroy,  Morrill  J  MorwaJ 

mittee  of  the  Whole  the  nght  first  to  determine  who  Niedringhaus,  Nute,  O^Donnell,  0»Neill  of  Pennsyl- 

are  present  and  to  determine  when  there  is  a  quorum,  van ia,  Osborne,  Owen  of  Indiana,  Payne,  Pavson, 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  times  when  Perkins,  Peters,  Picklcr,  Post,  Pugslev,  Quackentuah, 

in  such  an  emei^ncy  as  would  require  the  exercise  Raines,  Randall  of  Massachusetts,  Kay,  Heed  of  Iowa, 

of  this  power  the  presiding  officer  would  not  b( —  -    -       -    -        .^    _     _    .    ^ 

tisan.    Shakespeare  foretold  this  when  in  one 

plays  he  said:  ^ ^  ^ 

.    ,  ..t        "  ^*'  ^^^,  ?^^*  ®y^" '  Stephenson,  Stewart  of  Vermont^  Stivere,  Stbck'bridge; 

And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem  Struble,  Sweney,  Taylor  of  Illinois,  Taylor  of  Ten- 

To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not."  nessce,  E.  B.  Taylor,  J.  D.  Taylor,  Thomas,  Thomp- 

Such  politicians  will  come  here  on  either  or  any  son^  Townsend  of  Colorado,  Townsend  of  Pennsyl- 

side.    The  force  of  circunu^tances,  the  impetuous  pas-  vania,  Turner  of  Kansas,  Vandever.  Wade,  Walker  of 

sions  of  members  which  would  produce  such  an  occa-  Massachusetts,  Wallace  of  Massacnusetts,  Wallace  of 

sion,  will  influence  men  to  see  that  which  they  see  New  York,  Wat'^on,  Wheeler  of  Michigan,   Wick- 

not,  with  or  without  "i^lass  eyes."  ham,  Williams  of  Ohio,  Wilson  of  Kentucky,  Wil- 

I  have  no  fear  that  this  amendment  will  be  adopted  son  of  Washington,  Wright,  Yardley — 161. 
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Nats — Abbott,  Andereon  of  Mwsiasippi,  Andrew,  the  preservation  of  the  other.     That  was  un- 

Bankhead.  Barnes,  Barwig,  Bland,  Blount,  Boatner,  necessary 

Brecicnria^  of  Arkansaa,  BrecWnridge  of  Wucky         «  xhe  bill  does  not  amend  or  modif r  any  part 

Bnckner,  Brookahire,  J.   B.  Brown,  Buchanan  oi  .^  ^.l.  i„4.«^„i  ,«„«„„«  f„^«o  «,>«i;««Kr«  ♦«  i^j-;*- 

Virginia.  Buckalew,  Hullock,  Bunn,  6ynum,  Camp-  ^'  J^®  mternal-revenuetexes  applicable  to  spirits 

bell,  Candler  of  Oeorjria,  Carlton.  Caruth,  CatohinM,  ^^  lermented  liquors.    It  abolishes  all  the  special 

Cate-Chipman,  Clancy,  Clarke  of  Alabama,  Clementa,  taxes  and  licenses,  so  called,  imposed  upon  the 

Clome,  Cobb,  Compton,  Cooper  of  Indhma,  Cothran,  manufacture  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff,  and 

Covert^  Cowles,  Crain,  Crisp,  Culbertson  of  Texas,  dealers  thereof,  reduces  the  tax  upon  manufact- 

Commings,    Daxgan,   DavidaoiK    Dibble.  Do^enr,  tured  tobacco  from  eight  to  four  cents  per  pound, 

Dnnphy,    Edmunds,    EUiott,    Ellis,   Enloe,    Fitch,  ^n^  removes  all  restrictions  now  imposed  upon 

J^Wn'^nfiht    ??fmL,^i^^^^^^^  the  growers  of  tobacco.    With  these  excepti^s 

H^°'  nX^U'^eXt^n^T^^ntb^^^^  the  fntemal-revenue  laws  are  left  undisturLd. 

Herbert,  HolVnan,  Hooker,  Kerr  of  PenoHylvania,  ^     From  this  source  we  reduce  texation  over 

Kiljeore,   Lane,    Lanham,   Lawler,   Lee,  Lester  of  $10,000,000,  and  leave  with  the  people  this  direct 

Geoigia,  Lester  of  Virsiuia,  Lewis,  Magner,  Miush,  tax  which  has  been  paid,  by  them  upon  their 

Manaor,  Martin  of  Indiana,  Martin  of  Texas,  Mo-  ownproducts  through  a  long  series  of  years. 


of  Ohio,  P^tt,"  Paynter,  Peeirtendletoi7tenl^-  visions  of  the  law  relating  to  the  collection  of 

ton.  Perry,  Pieroe,  Price,  Quinn,  Beilly,  Richardson,  duties.     These  modifications  have  received  the 

Robertson,  Rowland,  Rusk,  Bayers,  8enev,  Shively,  approval  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  are 

Bkinoer,   Spinola,   Springer,   Stewart   of   Georgia,  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 

Stewart  of  TfexaB,Stockdale,  Stone  of  Kentucky,  and  I  will  not  weary  this  committee  in  restating 

StOTe  of  MiMoun  Stump,  larsney,™  them  here.  A  few  of  the  more  important  changes, 

Tucker,  Turner  of  Geoivia,  Turpm,  Venable,  Walker  i,^„«„««  „^  ^«e«»«i««  «.,«  »4-f«i^;^,, 

of  Misaiuri/wraMhingto^  \^heelcr  of  Alabam'a,  Whit-  ^''^^^''^  *^  deserving  our  attention. 

in«,Wike,Vilev,Wilkiii9on,Willcox,  Williams  of  II-  .   "There  has  been  for  many  years  a  provision 

Imois,  Wilson  of  Missouri,  Wise,  Yoder— 144.  m  the  law  permitting  the  United  States  to  iin- 

NoT  Vomro — ^Alderaon,  Allen  of  Mississippi,  Biggs,  port  for  its  use  any  article  free  of  duty.    Under 

Blanehard,   Boothman,    Bninner,  Carlisle,  Forney,  this  provision  gross  abuses  have  sprung  up,  and 

Frank,  Hayn^,  Hopkins,  McKinlcy,  Morrow,  Gates,  this  exemption  from  duty  granted  the  United 

Phclan,    Randall   of  PenmylvMia,  Rogers,  St^l-  states  has  served  as  an  open  doorway  to  frauds 

^^\  te;.  WiS^of  w!^t  Vi^i^-S:  ^'^''  ^Po^  -^^,  rer  "^  -^^  un^stifiable  iscrimina- 

'  '  '^  tions  against  our  own  producers. 

The  Tariff  Measnre.  — Cn  April  16,  1890,  **Not  only  has  the  Government  imported  sup- 
Mr.  HcKinley,  of  Ohio,  introducea  the  bill  **  to  plies  from  abroad,  but  its  officers,  agents,  and 
equalize  duties  upon  imports  and  to  reduce  the  contractors  have  been  held  to  enjoy  the  same 
revenues  of  the  Crovemment "  which  is  common-  privilege,  which  has  been  exercised  to  the  injury 
ly  called  by  his  name.  It  had  long  been  under  of  our  own  citizens.  The  result  has  been  that 
consideration  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  supplies  imported  by  contractors  for  govem- 
Means.  mental  work  have,  in  many  instances,  been  in 

The  measure  was  brought  up  for  discussion  excess  of  the  demand  for  such  public  work  and 

May  7,  and  it  was  determined  to  limit  general  been  applied  to  other  and  different  uses. 
debate  to  four  days,  -and  then  allow  eight  days        "  This  provision  of  law  has  been  eliminated  in 

for  consideration,  section  by  section,  under  the  the  proposed  revision,  and  if  approved  by  the 

five-minate  rule.  House  and  Senate  and  the  President,  the  Gov- 

In  opening  the  debate  Mr.  McKinley  said :  ernment,  its  officers,  agents,  and  contractors,  will 

*^  If  anj  one  thing  was  settled  by  the  election  hereafter  have  to  pay  the  same  duties  which  its 

of  1888,  it  was  that  the  protective  policy,  as  pro-  citizens  generally  are  required  to  pay.     Your 

mnlgated  in  the  Republican  platform  and  here-  committ^  have  been  actuated  in  this  by  the  be- 

tofore  inaugurated  and  maintained  by  the  Re-  lief  that  the  Government  should  buy  what  it 

publican  party,  should  be  secured  in  any  fiscal  needs  at  home;  should  give  its  own  citizens  the 

legislation  to  be  had  by  the  Congress  chosen  in  advantage  of  supplying  the  United  States  with 

the  great  contest  and  upon  that  mastering  issue,  all  of  its  needed  supplies,  and  that  the  laws  which 

I  have  interpreted  that  victory  to  mean,  and  the  it  imposes  upon  its  own  people  and  tax  payers 

majority  in  this  House  and  in  the  Senate  to  mean,  should  be  binding  upon  the  Government  itself, 
that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  was  not  only  de-        "  The  committee  have  also  fixed  a  limit  upon 

manded  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  but  that  such  the  amount  and  value  of  personal  effects  accom- 

revision  should  be  on  the  line  and  in  full  recog-  panying  the  passenger  returning  from  foreign 

nition  of  the  principle  and  purposes  of  protec-  travel  to  $500.     It  has  been  too  common  for 

tion.    The  people  have  spoken ;  they  want  their  citizens  of  the  United  States  visiting  other  coun- 

will  re^stered  and  their  aecree  embodied  in  pub-  tries  to  supply  themselves  not  only  for  their  im- 

lic  l^slation.  mediate  uses  but  for  future  uses  and  for  the  uses 

"Tne  biU  which  the  Committe  on  Ways  and  of  their  friends,  and  there  has  heretofore  been 

Means  ha^^e  presented  is  their  answer  and  inter-  no  limit  to  the  amount  and  value  of  foreign 

pretation  of  that  victory  and  in  accordance  with  articles  which  could  be  brought  in  free  of  duty 

Its  spirit  and  letter  and  purpose.    We  have  not  under  the  designation  of  *'  personal  effects  "  if 

been  compelled  to  abolish  the  internal-revenue  accompanied  by  the  returning  passenger, 
system  that  we  might  preserve  the  protective        "The  practical  effect  of  this  provision  was 

system,  which  we  were  pledged  to  do  in  the  that  the  wealthy  classes  who  were  able  to  visit 

event  the  abolition  of  the  one  was  essential  to  distant  countries  secured  exemption  from  the 
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payment  of  duties,  while  the  average  citizen  un-  *'  In  the  same  direction  we  have  made,  by  sec- 
able  to  go  abroad  was  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  tion  23,  manufacturing  establishments  engaged 
upon  the  articles  which  he  might  want*  to  use.  in  smelting  or  refining  metals  in  the  united 
The  limit  of  f  500  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  for  States  bonded  warehouses  under  such  regulations 
all  honest  purposes.  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe, 

"  We  have  also  introduced  a  new  provision  in  and  have  provided  that  metals  in  any  crude  form 

the  bill  which  requires  that  foreign  merchandise  requiring  smelting  or  refining  to  make  them 

imported  into  the  United  States  shall  be  plainly  available  in  the  arts  imported  into  the  United 

stamped  with  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  States  to  be  smelted  or  refined  and  intended  for 

such  articles  are  manufactured.   There  has  been  export  in  a  refined  state,  to  be  exempt  from  the 

a  custom  too  general  in  some  foreign  countries  to  payment  of  duties.     This,  it  is  believed,  will 

adopt  American  brands  to  the  injury  of  our  own  encourage  smelting  and  refining  of  foreigfn  ma- 

manufacturers.    Well-known  articles  of  Ameri-  terials  in  the  United  States,  and  build  up  lar^re 

can  production  with  high  reputation  have  been  industries  upon  the  sea-coast  and  elsewhere, which 

copied  by  the  foreigner  and  then  by  the  addition  will  make  an  increased  demand  for  the  labor  of 

of  the  American  brand  or  American  marks  have  the  country. 

fraudulently,  displaced  American  manufacture,  **  It  completely,  if  the  provision  be  adopted, 

not  in  fair  competition,  but  under  false  pretenses,  disposes  of  what  has  sometimes  seemed  to  be  an 

The  counterfeit  has  taken  the  place  of  the  genu-  almost  unanswerable  argument  that  has  been 

ine  article,  and  this  we  propose  to  stop.  presented  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side,  that 

**  Section  49  of  the  bill  provides  tnat  goods,  if  we  only  had  free  raw  material  we  could  go  out 

wares,  and  merchandise  ana  all  articles  manu-  and  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.    We  give 

factured  in  whole  or  in  part  in  any  foreigrn  coun-  them  now  within  1  per  cent,  of  free  raw  material, 

try  by  convict  labor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  entry  and  invite  them  to  go  out  and  capture  the  mar- 

at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  kets  of  the  world, 

the  importation  thereof  is  prohibited.    Nearly,  "It  is  asserted  in  the  views  of  the  minority, 

if  not  all  of  the  States  of  tne  Union  have  laws  submitted  with  the  report  accompanying  this 

to  prevent  the  products  of  convict  labor  in  the  bill,  that  the  operation  of  the  bill  wdl  not  dimin- 

Stat^  penitentiaries  from  coming  in  competition  ish  the  revenues  of  the  Government ;  that  with 

with  tne  product  of  the  free  labor  of  such  States,  the  increased  duties  we  have  imposed  upon  for* 

The  committee  believed  that  the  free  labor  of  eign  articles  which  may  be  sent  to  market  here 

this  country  should  be  saved  from  the  convict  we  have  increased  taxation,  and  that  therefore 

labor  of  other  countries,  as  it  has  been  from  the  instead  of  being  a  diminution  of  the  revenues  of 

convict  labor  of  our  own  States,  and  so  recom-  the  Government  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 

mend  this  provision.    It  will  be  of  small  account  sum  of  fifty  or  sixty  million  dollars, 

to  protect  our  workmen  against  our  own  convict  "  Now,  tnat  statement  is  entirely  misleading, 

labor  and  still  admit  the  convict-made  products  It  can  only  be  accepted  upon  the  assumption  that 

of  the  world  to  free  competition  with  our  free  the  importation  of  the  present  year  under  this 

labor.  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  be  equal  to  the 

**  By  way  of  encouraging  exportation  to  other  importations  of  like  articles  under  tne  existing 
countries  and  extending  our  markets,  the  com-  law ;  and  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  liberalized  the  drawbacks  given  up-  mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  there  is  not  a  mem- 
on  articles  or  products  imported  from  abroad  ber  of  the  minority  of  that  committee,  there  is 
and  used  in  manufactures  nere  for  the  export  not  a  member  of  the  House  on  either  side,  who 
trade.  Existing  law  refunds  90  per  cent,  of  the  doeis  not  know  that  the  very  instant  that  you 
duties  collected  upon  foreign  materials  made  have  increased  the  duties  to  a  fair  protective 
into  the  finished  product  at  nome  and  exported  point,  putting  them  above  the  highest  revenue 
abroad,  while  the  proposed  bill  will  refund  99  jwint  that  very  instant  you  diminish  importa- 
per  cent,  of  said  duties,  giving  to  our  citizens  en-  tions  and  to  that  extent  diminish  the  revenue, 
gaged  in  this  business  9  per  cent,  additional  en-  "  The  bill  recommends  the  retention  of  the 
couragement,  the  Government  retaining  only  1  present  rates  of  duty  on  earthen  and  china  ware, 
per  cent,  for  the  expenses  of  handling.  No  other  industry  in  the  United  States  either 

"  We  have  also  extended  the  drawback  pro-  requires  or  deserves  the  fostering  care  of  Gkivem- 
vision  to  apply  to  all  articles  imported  which  ment  more  than  this  one.  It  is  a  business  re- 
may  be  finished  here  for  use  in  the  foreign  quiring  technical  and  artistic  knowledge  and 
market.  Heretofore  this  privilege  was  limited,  tne  most  careful  attention  to  the  many  and  deli- 
This,  it  is  believed,  will  effectually  dispose  of  the  cate  processes  through  which  the  raw  material 
argument  so  often  made  that  our  tariff  on  raw  must  pass  to  the  completed  product.  For  many 
materials,  so  called,  confines  our  own  producers  years,  and  down  to  1863,  the  pottery  industr}'  of 
to  their  own  market  and  prevents  them  from  the  United  States  had  had  little  or  no  success,  and 
entering  the  foreign  market,  and  will  furnish  made  but  slight  progress  in  a  practical  and  com- 
every  opportunity  to  those  of  our  citizens  desir-  mercial  way.  At  the  close  of  the  low-tariff  period 
ing  it  to  engage  in  the  foreign  trade.  of  1860  there  was  but  one  pottery  in  the  United 

"Now,  the  bill  proposes  that  the  American  States,  with  two  kilns.    Tnere  were  no  decorat- 

citizen  may  import  any  product  he  desires,  manu-  ing  kilns  at  that  time. 

facture  it  into  the  finisned  article,  using  in  part,  "  In  1873,  encouraged  by  the  tariff  and  the 
if  necessary,  in  such  manufacture  domestic  ma-  gold  premium,  which  was  an  added  protection, 
terials,  and  when  the  completed  product  is  en-  we  had  increased  to  20  potteries,  with  68  kilns, 
tered  for  export  refunds  to  him  within  1  per  but  still  no  decorating  kilns.  The  capital  in- 
cent,  of  all  the  duty  he  paid  upon  his  imported  vested  was  $1,020,000.  and  the  value  of  the  prod- 
materials.               '  uct  was  $1,180,000.    In  1882  there  were  55  pot- 
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teries,  244  kilns,  26  decorating  kilns,  with  a  capi-  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  are  suffcHnc;  in  a 

tal  invested  of  $5,076,000 ;  and  the  value  of  tne  larger  de^ee  than  the  fanners  of  the  United 

product  was  $5,299,140.  States.    Mr.  Dodge — statistician  of  the  depart- 

"  The  wages  paid  in  the  potteries  in  1882  were  ment — ^says,  in  his  report  of  March,  1890,  that  the 
$2,387,000  and  the  number  of  employes  engaged  depression  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  has 
therein  7,000 ;  the  ratio  of  wages  to  sales  in  1882  been  probably  more  severe  than  tiiat  of  any  other 
was  45  per  centi  In  1889  there  were  80  potteries,  nation,  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  greater 
401  kilns,  and  decorating  kilns  had  increased  even  in  a  countrv  whose  economic  system  differs 
from  26,  in  1882,  to  188  in  1889.  The  capital  in-  from  ours,  and  that  this  condition  is  inseparable 
vested  in  the  latter  year  was  $10,597,857,  the  from  anv  fiscal  system,  and  less  under  tne  pro- 
value  of  the  product  was  $10.389,910 ;  amount  tective  thAn  the  revenue-tariff  system. 
paid  in  wages  $6,265,224,  and  the  number  of  **  It  has  been  asserted  in  the  views  of  the  mi- 
employes  engaged,  16,900.  The  ratio  of  wages  nority  that  the  duty  put  upon  wheat  and  other 
to  sales  was  60  per  cent,  of  decorated  ware  and  agricultural  products  would  be  of  no  value  to 
50  per  cent,  of  wnite  ware.  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States.   The  com- 

^  The  per  cent,  of  waees  to  value  of  product,  it  mittee,  believing  differently,  have  advanced  the 

will  be  observed,  has  ffdvanced  from  45  per  cent  duty  upon  these  products.    As  we  are  the  great- 

in  18t)2  to  60  per  cent,  in  1889.    This  increase  est  wheat-producmg  countrp*  of  the  world,  it  is 

is  not  due,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  an  advance  habitually  asserted  and  believed  by  many  that 

in  wages,  but  results  in  a  reduction  of  the  selling  this  product  is  safe  from  foreign  competition, 

price  of  the  product  and  the  immense  increase  We  uo  not  appreciate  that  while  the  United 

m  sales  of  decorated  ware  in  which  labor  enters  States  last  year  raised  490,000,000  busheb  of 

in  greater  proportion  to  materials.  wheat,  France  raised  316,000,000  bushels ;  Italy 

"^  In  1882  an  assorted  crate  of  ware  sold  for  raised  103,000,000  bushels ;  Russia,  189,000.000 
$57.89,  and  the  same,  only  a  better  ware,  is  bushels ;  and  India,  243,000,000  bushels ;  and  that 
now  sold  for  $46.30.  In  1864  we  paid  for  the  the  total  production  of  Asia,  including  Asia  Mi- 
aune  crate  of  ware  $210.75.  On  decorated  ware  nor,  Persia,  and  Syria,  amounted  to  over  315.- 
the  immense  benefit  to  the  consumer  is  even  000,000  bushels.  Our  sharpest  competition  comes 
more  apparent  The  selling  price  of  all  deoo-  from  Russia  and  India,  and  the  increased  prod- 
rated  ware  was  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  net  of  other  nations  only  serves  to  increase  the 
in  1882  than  in  1890.  world's  supply  and  diminish  proportionately  the 

"In  1852,  with  the  low  revenue-tariff  duty  of  demand  for  ours;  and  if  we  will  only  reflect  on 
24  per  cent,  and  no  domestic  manufactures,  an  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  pro- 
assorted  crate  of  white  ware  sold  at  $95.30 ;  in  ducing  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  in  com- 
1890,  with  the  55-per-cent.  duty  and  domestic  peting  countries  we  will  readily  perceive  how 
competition,  with  large  potteries,  which  are  the  near  we  are,  if  we  have  not  quite  reached  the 
pride  of  the  country,  employing  labor  and  capi-  danger-line,  so  far  even  as  our  own  markets  are 
tal  at  home,  buying  our  own  raw  material,  the  concerned, 
same  assorted  crate  is  selling  for  $46.30.  **  The  cost  of  farm  labor  in  Great  Britain,  esti- 

**  We  have  recommended  an  increase  of  duties  mated  by  the  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  De- 

npon  glassware.    Since  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  by  partment,  is  $150  per  annum ;  in  France,  $125 ; 

which  duties  were  reduced,  importations  from  m  Holland  and  Austria,  $100 ;  in  Germany,  $90 ; 

the  other  side  have  been  constantly  increasing,  in  Russia,  $60 ;  in  Italy,  $50 ;  and  in  India,  $30; 

and  oar  own  workmen  have  not  been  employ^  while  the  same  labor  costs  in  this  country  $220. 

at  full  time  as  a  result    Our  sharpest  competi-  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  therefore 

tion  comes  from  Belgium,  where  the  labor,  skilled  come  to  appreciate  that  with  the  wonderful  wheat 

and  unskilled,  is  much  lower  than  in  the  United  development  in  India  and  Russia,  with  the  vast 

States.     There  they  work  seven  days  in  every  sums  of  money  which  have  been  expended  on  irri- 

veek.  gation  and  in  railroads  for  transporting  this 

"•  It  will  appear  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Ger-  wheat,  taken  in  connection  with  their  cheap  la- 

manv  may  oe  set  down  at  one  third  of  the  cost  bor,  the  time  is  already  here  when  the  American 

in  toe  United  States ;  that  of  Great  Britain  at  farmer  must  sell  his  product  in  the  markets  of 

five  eighths,  and  that  of  France  at  a  medium  be-  the  world  in  competition  with  the  wheat  pro- 

tween  Germany  and  Great  Britain.    The  Ameri-  duced  by  the  lowest-priced  labor  of  other  coun- 

can  Flint-Glass  Workers'  Union,  through  their  tries,  and  that  his  care  and  concern  must  in  the 

{^resident,  stated  before  the  committee  that  this  future  bo  to  preserve  his  home  market,  for  he 
arg&  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  for-  must,  of  necessity,  be  driven  from  the  foreign 
eign  countries  and  the  United  States  makes  it  one,  unless  by  diminishinic  the  cost  of  his  pro- 
impossible  for  the  home  product  to  compete  with  duction  he  can  successfully  compete  with  the 
the  foreign-made  goods  in  the  market  of  the  unequal  conditions  I  have  described.  Now  as  to 
United  States  under  the  present  duty,  and  that  other  products  of  agriculture, 
to  maintain  the  present  rates  of  wages  an  in-  **  During  the  last  year  Canada  exported  to  the 
crease  of  duty  is  aemanded.  United  States  eggs  to  the  value  of  $2,159,726 ; 
**The  agricultural  condition  of  the  country  horses,  $2,113,782;  sheep,  $918,334;  poultry, 
has  received  the  careful  attention  of  the  commit-  $110,793;  wool,  $216,918;  barley.  $6,454,603; 
tee,  and  every  remedy  which  was  believed  to  be  beans,  $435,534 :  hay,  $822,381 ;  malt.  $105,183 ; 
within  the  power  of  tariff  legislation  to  give  has  potAtoes,  $192,576;  planks  and  boards,  $7,187,- 
been  mnted  by  this  bill.  The  depression  in  101.  There  were  exported  of  fish  of  various 
tffriciuture  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States,  kinds,  lumber,  and  other  commodities  to  the 
Toe  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in-  amount  of  at  least  $20,000,000  more, 
dicate  that  this  distress  is  genera^  that  Great  '*  The  increase  of  importations  in  agricultural 
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products  has  risen  from  $40,000,000  in  1850,  to  iron  and  steel,  which  constitute  the  chief  ele- 

9256,000,000  in  1889.  ment  in  the  production  of  tin  plate,  than  upon 

**  We  imported  in  the  last  ten  years  more  than  the  tin-plate  itself,  which  is  a  manifest  wrong 

$00,000,000  worth  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  demanding  correction,  independent  of  the  ques- 

We  imported  tobacco  from  the  Netherlands  for  tion  of  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate 

the  six  months  ending  Dec  81, 1889,  to  the  value  in  the  United  States, 
of  $5,000,000.  "  The  duty  recommended  in  the  bill  is  not 

*'  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  first-class  wool  alone  to  correct  this  inequality,  but  to  make  the 

is  10  cents  per  pound,  and  upon  second-class  12  duty  on  foreign  tin  plate  high  enough  to  insure 

cents  per  pound.    We  have  recommended  in  its  manufacture  in  tnis  country  to  the  extent  of 

this  bill  that  the  duty  on  first-class  wool  shall  be  our  home  consumption.     The  onlv  reason  we 

increased  from  10  cents  to  11  cents  a  pound,  and  are  not  doing  it  now  and  have  not  been  able  to 

that  the  duty  now  fixed  on  second-class  wools  do  it  in  the  past  is  inadequate  duties.    We  have 

shall  remain  as  at  present.    On  third-class  wool  demonstrated  our  ability  to  make  it  here  as  sue- 

the  present  rate  of  duty  is  2^  cents  per  pound  cessfuUy  as  in  Wales.    We  have  already  made 

upon  ail  wool  costing  under  12  cents,  and  5  it  here.    Two  factories  were  engaged  in  prodnc- 

oents  a  pound  on  wools  costing  above  12  cents,  ing  tin  plate  in  the  vears'1878, 1874,  and  1875, 

**  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  of-  but  no  sooner  had  they  got  fairly  under  way 

fer  an  amendment  when  this  schedule  is  reached,  than  the  foreign  manufacturer  reduced  his  price 

providing  that  on  carpet  wools  the  dividing  line  to  a  point  which  made  it  impossible  for  our  man* 

shall  be  changed  from  12  to  13  cents,  and  that  ufacturers  to  continue. 

the  duty  on  wool  under  18  cent«,  commonly  "  When  our  people  embarked  In  the  business 
known  as  carpet  wool,  shall  be  82  per  cent,  ad  foreign  tin  plate  was  selling  for  $12  per  box, 
valorem,  and  above  13  cents  per  pound  shall  be  and  to  crush  them  out  before  thev  were  firmly 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  will  be  noted  that  established  the  price  was  brought  down  to  $4.5b 
we  make  on  first-class  wool  an  increase  of  1  cent  per  box ;  but  it  did  not  remain  there.  When 
a  pound,  and  that  the  existing  rate  on  second-  the  fires  were  put  out  in  the  American  mills, 
class  wool  shall  be  maintained,  and  the  proposed  and  the  manufacturing  thought  by  the  foreign- 
ad  valorem  rate  will  raise  the  duty  on  carpet  ers  to  be  abandoned,  the  price  advanced,  until  in 
wools  of  ceriain  grades  according  to  their  value.  1879  it  was  selling  for  |9  and  $10  a  box. 

^*  If  there  is  any  one  industry  which  appeals        "  Our  people  again  tried  it,  and  again  the 

with  more  force  than  another  for  defensive  du-  prices  were  depr^sed,  and  again  our   oeople 

ties  it  is  this,  and  to  no  class  of  our  citizens  abandoned  temporarilv  the  enterprise,  ana  as  a 

should  this  House  more  cheerfully  lend  legisla-  gentleman  stated  before  the  committee,  twice 

live  assistance,  where  it  can  properly  be  done,  they  have  lost  their  whole  investment  through 

than  to  the  million  farmers  who  own  sheep  in  the  combination  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  m 

the  United  States.    We  can  not  afford  as  a  na-  striking  down  the  prices,  not  for  the  benefit  of 

tion  to  permit  this  industry  to  be  longer  crip-  the  consumer,  but  to  drive  our  manufacturers 

pled.  from  the  business ;  and  this  would  be  followed 

**  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  an  advance  within  six  months  after  our  mills 

having  increased  the  duties  on  wools  we  have  were  shut  down. 

also  increased  the  duties  on  the  product — the        **  We  proposed  this  advanced  duty  to  protect 

manufactures  of  wool — to  compensate  for  the  our  manufacturers  and  consumers  against  the 

increased  duty  on  the  raw  product.  British  monopoly,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  de- 

*'  In  the  metal  schedule,  which  is  probably  the  fend  our  capital  and  labor  in  the  production  of 

schedule  in  which  the  country  is  as  deeply  inter-  tin  plate  imtil  they  shall  establish  an  industry 

ested  as  any  other — in  the  metal  schedule,  start-  which  the  English  will  recognize  has  come  to 

ing  out  at  the  very  foundation,  iron  ore,  we  have  stav,  and  then  competition  will  insure  regtilar 

left  the  duty  on  that  precisely  as  it  exists  under  and  reasonable  prices  to  consumers.    It  may  add 

the  present  law,  namely,  75  cents  per  ton,  and  a  little  temporarily  to  the  cost  of  tin  plate  to 

we  left  it  at  the  same  duty  which  was  proposed  the  consumer,  but  will  eventuate  in  steadier  and 

by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Texas  (Mr  more  satisfactory  prices.    At  the  nresent  prices 

Mills)  in  the  bill  which  he  presented  to  the  last  for  foreign  tin  plate,  the  proposed  duty  would 

Congress.    The  same  is  also  true  of  coal.  not  add  anything  to  the  cost  of  the  heavier 

"  ryrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  containing  in  grade  of  tins  to  the  consumer.    If  the  entire  duty 

excess  of  25  per  cent,  of  sulphur  has  been  put  was  added  to  the  cost  of  the  can  it  would  not 

upon  the  free  list.      Pig  iron,  scrap  iron,  and  advance  it  more  than  one  third  or  one  halt  of  1 

steel  we  have  left  at  $6.72  a  ton.  the  present  cent ;  on  a  dozen  fruit  cans  the  addition  would 

dutv,  while  the  Mills  bill  made  it  $6  per  ton.  only  be  about  8  cents. 

On  bar  iron  the  difference  between  the  proposed  **  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  important  part  of 
bill  and  the  Mills  bill  is  one  tenth  of  1  cent  the  metal  schedule,  and  that  which  will  probably 
per  pound.  On  round  iron  not  less  than  three  be  most  harshly  assailed,  is  that  proposed  in  con- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  the  present  duty  nection  with  the  duty  on  tin  plate. 
Is  1  cent  per  pound ;  the  Mills  bill  retained  it  at  **  The  bill  proposes  to  advance  the  duty  from 
that  rate,  and  the  present  bill  reduces  the  duty  to  1  cent  per  pound,  the  present  rate,  to  1*85  and 
nine  tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  On  cast  iron  pipe  2'15  cents  per  pound,  varying  according  to  gauge, 
the  existing  law  is  1  cent  per  pound ;  we  have  "  We  have  increased  the  duty,  as  I  have  al- 
reduced  it  to  nine  tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  ready  said,  upon  carpet  wools,  and  that  has 
and  the  Mills  bill  reduced  it  to  six  tenths  of  1  necessitated  an  increase  of  the  duty  upon  car^ 
cent  per  pound.  The  existing  tariff  presents  the  jiets  themselves.  The  committee  believed  that 
anomaly  of  placing  a  higher  duty  upon  the  sheet  this  increased  duty  would  be  doing  even  justice 
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not  only  to  the  wool  grower,  but  also  to  the  car-  "  Why,  sir,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone 

get  maker  and  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  there  was  produced  20,000,000  yards  of  carpet 

tate&    There  is  no  industry  in  this  country  annually — 16,000.000  less  than  the  entire  output 

which  so  splendidly  illustrates  the  value  of  a  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.    And 

protective  tariff  as  the  carpet  industry,  which  all  the  while  the  price  of  carpet  had  gone  down, 

nas  had  such  marvelous  growth  in  the  last  twenty-  But  the  ad  valorem  has  gone  up;  and  that  is 

three  years.  what  troubles  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 

**  In  1810  the  entire  product  of  carpets  in  this  It  is  the  high  ad  valorems  that  vou  gentlemen 
country  was  about  10,000  yards.  The  tariff  pf  advocating  tariff  reform  keep  before  your  eyes. 
1828  gave  some  enoouraffement,  and  in  1834  You  shut  your  eyes  to  the  diminishing  prices, 
there  were  twenty  carpet  factories  in  the  coun-  The  favorite  assault  of  the  Democratic  free  trader 
trv,  operating  511  hand  looms  producing  annu-  or  revenue-tariff  reformer  is  to  parade  these  high 
ally  about  1,000.000  yards  of  carpet.  In  1860,  percentages  and  ad  valorem  equivalents  to  show 
under  the  low  tariff,  there  were  only  8,000,000  the  enormous  burdens  of  taxation  that  we  im- 
pounds of  wool  consumed  in  making  carpets  in  pose  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
the  United  States,  and  only  18,000,000  yards  of  ^  Now,  let  us  look  at  this  for  a  moment  while 
carpet  were  produced,  valued  at  a  little  over  $7,-  we  are  passing.  When  steel  rails  were  $100  a 
000,000.  Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-  ton  we  had  a  dut^  on  them  of  $28  a  ton.  What 
one  hands  were  employed,  and  the  wages  paid  would  be  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  f  Twentv- 
were  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  annu-  eight  per  cent.  That  is  not  enormous.  My 
ally.  The  value  of  the  plants  in  1860  was  less  than  friend  from  Texas  even  would  not  hold  that 
^,000,000.  Under  the  tariff  of  1867,  that  first  pro-  as  too  high  an  ad  valorem  equivalent.  But  the 
tective  tariff  law  so  far  as  wool  and  the  manufact-  verv  instant  we  reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails 
ures  of  wool  were  concerned,  this  industry  grew  to  f  50  a  ton,  because  of  that  auty  of  $28,  which 
and  prospered,  and  in  1870  there  were  216  fao-  encouraged  our  own  producers  to  engage  in  this 
tones  in  the  United  States,  valued  at  over  $12,-  business — when  the  price  went  down  to  $60  a 
500,000,  consuming  more  than  83,000,000  pounds  ton  the  ad  valorem  eouivalent  went  up  to  66  per 
of  wool,  employing  13,000  hands,  and  paying  in  cent ;  for  $28  a  ton  uuty,  with  steel  rails  at  f 50 
wages  $4,681,0()0  annually,  and  producing  22,-  a  ton,  would  be  equivalent  to  56  per  cent.  They 
000,000  yards  of  oirpet  every  twelve  months.  are  troubled  about  the  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

**  One  fourth  of  our  total  consumption  was  im-  They  look  to  percentages ;  we  look  at  prices^ 

ported  from  England  in  1872.    In  that  year  We  would  rather  liave  steel  rails  at  $50  a  ton 

there  were  170  looms  manufacturing  body  Brus-  and  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  50  per  cent 

sels ;  in  1880  the  manufacture  had  risen  to  590  than  to  have  steel  rails  at  $100  a  ton  and  an  ad 

looms.    In  1872  ourproduct  in  Brussels  was  1,-  valorem  equivalent  of  only  28  per  cent    They 

275,000  yards ;  in  1880  we  produced  over  7,000,-  pursue  a  shadow ;  we  en joy'the  substance.    What 

000  yards  of  Brussels  carpet.    In  1872  we  im-  do  we  care  about  ad  valorems  f    But  you  will 

ported  1,500,000  yards  of  body  Brussels ;  in  1880  hear  of  high  ad  valorems  in  this  debate  from  its 

we  imported  only  80,000  yards.    We  doubled  the  beginning  to  its  close. 

looms  for  manuJEacturing  Wiltons  between  1870  **  Why,  sir,  when  you  bought  a  crate  of  ware 
and  1880.                                                                 '  in  1855  at  $96,  the  ad  valorem  was  only  24  per 

**  Now  take  tapestry  Brussels — the  poor  man*s  cent.    You  buy  the  same  crate  of  ware  to-aay 

carpet,   if    you   please.     In    1872  we  had  143  for  $46,  but  the  ad  valorem  has  gone  up  55  per 

looms:  in  1880  we  had  increased  to  1,073  looms,  cent.     Which  would  you  rather  have,  low  ad 

In  1872  we  produced  1,500,000  yards  of  tapestry  valorem  equivalents  and  high-priced  goods,  or 

Brussels;  in  1880  we  producea  16,950,000  yards  high  ad  valorem  equivalents  and  low-priced 

of  tapestry  Brussels.    In  1872  We  imported  3.670,-  goods. 

000  yards  of  tapestry  Brussels  from  England ;  in  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the  complaint  against 
1880  we  imported  only  100,000  yards  of  tapestry  this  bill  I  That  it  shuts  us  out  of  a  foreign  mar- 
Brussels  from  England.  All  this  time  prices  ketf  No,  for  whatever  that  is  worth  to  our  citi- 
were  being  reduced.  In  1872  the  price  of  body  zens  will  be  just  as  accessible  under  this  bill  as 
Brawels  by  the  wholesale  was  over  $2  per  yard ;  under  the  present  law.  We  place  no  tax  or  bur- 
in 1880  the  wholesale  price  had  gone  below  $1.50  den  or  restraint  upon  American  products  going 
a  yard,  and  to-day  you  can  buy  them  for  93  out  of  the  country.  They  are  as  free  to  seek  the 
cents  a  yard.  best  market  as  the  products  of  any  rival  commer- 

**  In  1872  tapestry  carpets  averaged  $1.46  per  cial  power,  and  as  free  to  go  out  as  though  we 
yard;  in  1880  the  price  had  gone  down  to  90  had  absolute  free  trade.  Statistics  show  that  pro- 
cents  per  yard,  and  to-day  you  can  buy  the  best  tective  tariffs  have  not  interrupted  our  export 
quality  for  65  cents  per  yard.  The  extra  super  trade,  but  that  it  has  increased  under  them, 
mgrain  carpet  which  in  1872  sold  for  $1.20  can  "  In  the  year  1843,  being  the  first  year  after 
be  bought  to-day  for  45  cents  per  yard,  all  wool  the  protective  tariff  of  1842  went  into  operation, 
and  a  yard  wide.  The  total  production  of  car-  our  exports  -exceeded  our  imports  $40,392,229, 
pets  in  the  United  States  (estimated)  in  1880  was  and  in  the  following  year  they  exceeded  our  im- 
^.972,000  yards;  capital  invested,  $21,486,000;  ports  $3,141,226.  In  the  two  years  following  the 
operatives  employed,  30,371 ;  paid  out  in  wages,  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  $15,475,000. 
$6,435,000.  It  is  estimated  that  to-day  there  are  The  last  year  under  the  tariff  the  excess  of  ex- 
204  carpet  factories  in  this  country,  running  11,-  ports  over  imports  was  $34,817,249  So  during 
500  looms  (of  which  7,597  are  power  looms),  em-  the  five  years  of  the  tariff  of  1842  the  excess  of 
ploying  43,000  hands,  in  1889  consuming  over  exports  over  imports  was  $62,375,000.  Under 
90,000.000  pounds  of  wool  and  turning  out  76,-  the  low  tariff  of  1846  this  was  reversed,  and, 
880,000  yards  of  carpet  with  the  single  exception  of  1858,  the  imports  ex- 
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reeded  the  exports  (covering  a  period  of  fourteen  **  The  tota]  ralae  of  the  imports  and  exports 

years)  f  465,558,625.  of  the  United  Stotes  in  1870  was  1917,794,421 ; 

'*  During  the  war  and  down  to  1875  the  im-  in  1889,  $1,487,538,027,  an  increase  of  |i569,rd8,. 
ports  with  two  exceptions  exceeded  the  exports.  606,  or  an  equivalent  of  62  per  cent.,  so  that  it 
From  1876  down  to  1889  inclusive  (covenng  a  will  be  observed  that  under  the  revenue-tariff 
period  of  fourteen  years)  there  were  only  two  system  of  Great  Britain  her  imports  and  exports 
years  when  our  imports  exceeded  our  exports,  and  between  1870  and  1888  increased  but  25^  per 
the  total  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  $1,-  cent.,  while  under  the  protective  system  of  the 
581,906,871  of  the  products  of  our  own  people  United  States,  which  is  characterized  by  our  op- 
more  than  we  brought  into  the  United  States,  ponents  as  exclusive  and  restrictive  and  like  a 
The  balance  of  trade  has  been  almost  uninter-  Chinese  wall,  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
ruptedly  in  our  favor  during  the  protective- tariff  United  States  increased  between  1870  and  1889 
periods  of  our  history,  and  against  us  with  few  62*8  percent.,  asain  over  Great  Britain  of  nearly 
exceptions  during  revenue-tariff  periods.  This  37  per  cent.,  ana  we  sent  out  in  those  years  more 
would  seem  to  inaicate  a  healthful  business  con-  thaji  we  brought  in. 

dition  with  the  outside  world,  resulting  from  the  "  Notwithstanding  the  complaint  that  is  made 

Repul)lican  economic  system,  and  an  unheal thful  about  the  decadence  of  our  foreign  commerce 

condition,  where  we  had  to  send  money  out  of  Mulhall  informs  us  that  Great  Britain's  propor- 

the  country  to  pay  our  balances  under  the  Demo-  tion  in  the  foreign  commerce  in  1830  was  27'2 

cratic  system.    The  chief  complaint  against  this  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  but  in 

bill  comes  from  importers  and  consignees  here,  on  1870  it  had  fallen  to  24*5  per  cent,  and  in  1880 

the  one  hand,  and  the  foreign  merchants  and  con-  Great  Britain's  proportion  was  but  21*2  per  cent, 

signers  abroad.    Why  do  they  complain  f    Mani-  In  1830  the  United  States  had  but  3*7  per  cent, 

festly  because  in  some  way  this  bill  will  check  of  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  in  1870  it  had 

their  business  here  and  increase  the  business  of  our  risen  to  9*2  per  cent;  and  in  1880  she  had  11*5 

own  manufacturers  and  producers ;  it  will  dimin-  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  world, 

ish  the  importation  of  competing  foreign  goods,  **  While  Great  Britain  lost  between  1870  and 

and  Increase  the  consumption  of  our  home-made  1880  18  per  cent  of  her  trade,  the  United  States 

goods.    This  may  be  a  good  reason  to  influence  gained  22  per  cent. ;  and  if  the  United  States 

the  foreigner  to  oppose  its  passage,  but  is  hardly  a  would  give  the  same  encouragement  to  her  mer- 

sound  reason  why  Americans  should  oppose  it  chant  marine  and  her  steamship  lines  as  is  given 

^  If  the  bill  checks  foreign  importations  of  by  other  nations,  this  commerce  on  the  seas  nn- 
goods  competing  with  ours,  it  will  increase  our  der  the  American  flag  would  increase  and  multi- 
production  and  necessarily  increase  the  demand  ply.  When  the  United  States  will  expend  from 
lor  labor  at  home.  This  may  be  a  good  reason  ner  treasury  from  five  to  six  millions  a  year,  as 
whv  the  cheap  labor  of  other  countries  should  be  do  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  maintain  their 
unfriendlv  to  this  bill,  but  furnishes  the  best  of  steamship  lines,  our  ships  will  plow  every  sea 
reasons  why  the  workmen  of  the  United  States  in  successful  competition  with  the  ships  of  the 
should  favor  it  as  they  do.  We  do  not  conceal  world.  Will  you,  gentlemen,  join  us  in  en- 
the  purpose  of  this  bill— we  want  our  own  coun-  ^  couragine  our  merchant  marine  f 
trymen  and  all  mankind  to  know  it.  It  is  to  in-  ^  '*  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  presence  of  our 
crease  production  here,  diversify  our  productive  magnificent  domestic  commerce,  the  commerce 
enterprises,  enlar^  the  field,  and  increase  the  along  our  inland  seas,  our  lakes  and  rivers  and 
demand  for  American  workmen.  great  railroad  lines,  why  need  we  vex  ourselves 

"  What  American  can  oppose  these  worthy  and  about  forei|^  commerce?    The  domestic  trade 

gatriotic  objects?    Others  not  Americans  may  of  the  United  States  is  95  per   cent  of  the 

nd  justification  for  doine  so.    This  bill  is  an  whole  of  our  trade.    Nowhere  is  the  progress  of 

American  bill.    It  is  maSe  for  the  American  the  countrv  so  manifest  as  in  this  wonderful 

people  and  American  interests.  growth  and  development    Our  coasting  trade 

"The  press  of  other  countries  have  denounced  more  than  doubled  our  foreigii  trade  in  1880. 

the  bill  with  unmeasured  severity,  the  legislative  Thirty-four  million  tons  as  against  16,000,000  of 

assemblies  of  more  than  one  distant  country  foreign,  including  all  our  exports  and  imports, 

have  given  it  attention  in  no  friendly  spirit.    It  carried  in  all  the  ships  of  the  world  in  1880. 

has  received  the  censure  of  dlplomates  and  for-  Our  inland  water  tonnage  was  25,000,000,  onr 

eign  powers — for  all  of  which  there  is  manifest  foreign  16,000,000. 

reason — it  may  pinch  them,  but  no  American  "The  water  carriage  of  the  United  States 

citizen  surely  can  object  to  to  it  on  that  account  along  its  coasts  and  its  rivers  is   five    times 

We  are  not  legislatmg  for  any  nation  but  our  greater  than  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 

own ;  for  our  people  and  for  no  other  people  are  States. 

we  charged  with  the  duties  of  legislation.    We  "  Why,  the  movement  of  tonnage  through  the 

say  to  our  foreign  brethren  :  *  We  will  not  inter-  Detroit  river  in  1889  was  10,000,000  tons  more 

fere  in  your  domestic  legislation ;  we  admonish  than  the  total  registered  entries  and  clearances 

you  to  keep  your  hands  off  of  ours.'  at  all  the  seaports  of  the  United  States,  and  it 

"Contrast  the  imports  and  exports  of   the  was  3,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  combined 

United  Kingdom  under  free  trade  and  unre-  foreign  and  coastwise  re^stered  tonnage  of  the 

strained  commerce  with  the  imports  and  exports  ports  of  Liverpool  and  London.    What  higher 

of  the  United  States.    In  1870  the  total  value  of  testimony  do  we  want  of  the  growth  of  onr  in- 

imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  ternal  commerce  f 

was  $2,663,620,718;  in  1888  it  was  f 3,336,087,-  "We  try  nations  as  they  appear  on  the  bal- 

844,  an  increase  in  eighteen  years  of  $672,467,-  ance  sheet  of  the  world.    We  try  systems  by  re- 

126,  equivalent  to  25'i3  per  cent  suits ;  we  are  too  practical  a  people  for  theory. 
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We  know  what  we  haye  done  and  are  doins  nn- .  and  prosperity  the  like  of  which  has  never  been 

der  the  economic  system  we  advocate.   We  Know  witnessed  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of 

Uiat  almost  every  month  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  country,  and  the  like  of  which  has  no  paral- 

oar  favor  is  in  excess  of  $20,000,000.    We  know  lei  in  the  recorded  history  of  the  world, 

the  mannfactares  of  the  United  States  in  1880  **  In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  nation  great  and 

amonnted  to  $1,126,000,000,  as  against  $816,000,-  strong  and  independent  we  have  made  eztraor- 

000  of  Great  Britain.  dinary  strides.    In  arts,  in  science,  in  literature, 

"We  know  that  in  1887  we  manufactured  in  manufactures,  in  invention,  iu  scientific  prin- 

3,339,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  that  the  manu-  ciples  applied  to  manufacture  and  agriculture, 

factnrers  of  England  turned  out  only  8,170,000.  in  wealth  and  credit  and  national  honor,  we  are 

We  know  that  the  United  States  in  1887  pro-  at  the  very  front,  abreast  with  the* best  and  be- 

duced  2,308,000  tons  of  iron  and  England  1,711,-'  hind  none. 

000  tons.    On  the  Atlantic  seaboara  there  will  "  In  1860,  after  fourteen  years  of  a  revenue 

be  produced  this  year  100,000  tons  of  steel  ship-  tariff,  just  the  kind  of  a  tariff  that  our  political 

ping  built  in  our  own  ports  from  our  own  ma-  adversaries  are  advocating  to-day,  the  business 

terJaL  of  the  country  was  prostrated,  a^culture  was 

"  Our  railroad  mileage  and  tonnage  further  deplorably  depressed,  manufactunng  was  on  the 
illustrate  the  growth  and  extent  of  our  domestic  decline,  and  tne  poverty  of  the  Government  it- 
trade  and  commerce.  In  1865  the  number  of  self  made  this  nation  a  by-word  in  the  financial 
miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  this  country  centers  of  the  world. 

was  35,085 ;  in  1887  it  equaled  150,000  miles.  **  We  neither  had  money  nor  credit    Both  are 

We  now  have  one  half  of  the  railrc^s  of  the  essential ;  a  nation  can  get  on  if  it  has  abundant 

world.    Estimating  the  cost  of  road  and  equip-  revenues,  but  if  it  has  none  it  must  have  credit 

ment  at  $35,000  per  mile,  the  amount  expended  We  had  neither,  as  the  le^y  of  the  Democratic 

in  twenty-two  years  equaled  $4,037,495,000,  a  revenue  tariff.    We  have  ooth  now.    We  have  a 

yearly  expenditure  of  over  $188,000,000.    Ac-  surplus  revenue  and  a  spotless  credit.    I  need 

cording  to  Poor*s  "  Manual,"  the  total  tonnage  not  state  what  is  so  fresh  in  our  minds,  so  recent 

for  18^  was  360,490,875  tons ;  for  1883, 400,453,-  in  our  history,  as  to  be  known  to  every  gentle- 

439  tons ;  for  1884,  399,074,749  tons ;  for  1885,  man  who  hears  me,  that  from  the  inauguration 

437,040.099  tons;    for  1886,   482,245,254  tons;  of  the  protective  tariff  laws  of  1861,  the  old 

for  1887,  552,074,752  tons.  Morrill  tariff— which  has  brought  to  that  veteran 

"  Acoordinff  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Poor,  the  statesman  the  highest  honor  and  will  give  to 
tonnage  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  1865  him  his  proudest  monument  —  this  condition 
was  2,555,706  tons;  in  1887,  30,147,635  tons,  the  changed.  Confidence  was  restored,  courage  was 
increase  equaling  27,591,929  tons;  the  rate  of  inspired,  the  Government  started  upon  a  pro- 
increase  in  the  twenty-two  years  being  nearlv  gressive  era  under  a  system  thoroughly  Ameri- 
1,100  per  cent    The  tonnage  of  the  Kew  York  can. 

Central  Railroad  increased  from  1,767,059   in  **  With  a  great  war  on  our  hands,  with  an 

1865  to  14,626,951  in  1887,  the  rate  of  increase  army  to  enlist  and  prepare  for  service,  with  un- 

betng  over  700  per  cent    The  tonnage  of  the  told  millions  of  money  to  supply,  the  protective 

Erie  Railroad  in  1865  was  2,234,350,  and  in  1887  tariff  never  failed  us  m  a  single  emer^ncy,  and 

13,549,260,  the  rate  of  increase  being  over  500  while  money  was  flowine  into  our  Ireasury  to 

per  cent    The  tonnage  of  the  three  roads  in  save  the  Government,  industries  were  springing 

1865  equaled  6,557,115;  in  1887,  58,323,848  tons,  up  all  over  the  land — the  foundation  ana  comer- 

the  increase  eqiuiling  51,766,732,  the  rate  of  in-  stone  of  our  prosperity  and  glory, 

crease  being  very  nearly  800  per  cent  "With  a  debt  of  over  $2,050,000,000  when 

"  Mr.  Poor  estimates  that  the  net  tonnage  of  the  war  terminated,  holding  on  to  the  pro- 
1887  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  equaled  tective  laws  against  Democratic  opposition,  we 
412JXX),000.  The  number  of  gross  tons  moved  have  reduced  that  debt  at  an  average  rate  of 
in  1887  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  more  than  $62,000,000  each  year,  $174,000  every 
per  head  of  population  equaled  9  tons.  In  1865  twenty-four  hours  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
the  cross  tonnage  moved  equaled  only  2  tons  and  what  looked  to  be  a  burden  almost  impossi- 
per  head.  The  same  authority  estimates  that  ble  to  bear  has  been  removed  under  the  Repub- 
the  value  of  the  total  net  tonnage  of  the  rail-  lican  fiscal  system  until  now  it  is  $1,020,000,000, 
roads  of  the  United  States  is  equal  to  the  sum  and  with  the  payment  of  this  vast  sum  of  money 
of  $13,327,880,000,  and  at  this  estimate  the  value  the  nation  has  not  been  impoverished.  The  in- 
of  the  tonnage  moved  in  1887  equaled  $222  per  dividual  citizen  has  not  been  burdened  or  bank- 
head  of  the  population  of  the  country.  rupted.     National   and    individual    prosperity 

"The  increase  in  value  of  the  railroad  ton-  have  gone  steadily  on  until  our  wealth  is  so 

nage  of  the  country  in  1887  equaled  $1,660,000,-  great  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible  when 

000,  or  $960,000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  put  into  figures. 

exports  for  the  same  year.    Could  all  this  have  ^  The  accumulations  of  the  laborers  of  the 

been  secured    under  your   economic    system  f  country  have  increased,  and  the  working  classes 

Would  they  have  been  possible  under  any  other  of  no  nation  in  the  world  have  such  splendid  de- 

than  the  protective  system  f  posits  in  savings  banks  as  the  working  classes  of 

•*  We  have   now  enjoyed    twenty-nine  years  the  United  States. 

oontinnoosly  of  protective  tariff  laws — the  long-  "  Listen  to  its  own  story.    The  deposits  of  all 

est  uninterrupted  period  in  which  that  policy  the  savings  banks  of   New  England  in  1886 

has  prevailed  since  the  formation  of  the  Federal  equaled  $554,532,434.    The  deposits  in  the  sav- 

Govemment — and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  ings  banks  of  New  York  in  1886  were  $482,686,- 

of  that  period  in  a  condition  of  independence  730.    The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  Mas- 
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sachnsetts  for  the  year  1887  were  $802,948,624,  countries;  becaose  under  it  eyenr  element  of 
and  the  number  of  depositors  was  944,778,  or  cost,  every  item  of  production,  including  wages, 
$820.67  for  each  depositor.  The  saving  banks  must  be  brouc^ht  down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest 
of  nine  States  have  in  nineteen  years  increased  paid  labor  of  the  world.  No  other  result  can 
their  deposits  $628,000,000.  The  English  sav-  follow,  and  Ao  other  result  is  anticipated  or  ex- 
ings  banks  have  in  thirty-four  years  increased  pected  by  those  who  intelligently  advocate  a 
theirs  $350,000,000.  Our  operatives  deposit  $7  revenue  tariff.  We  can  not  maintain  ourselves 
to  the  English  operative's  $1.  These  vast  sums  against  unequal  conditions  without  the  tariff, 
represent  the  savings  of  the  men  whose  labor  and  no  man  of  affairs  believes  we  can. 
has  been  employed  under  the  protective  policy  **  Under  the  system  of  unrestricted  trade  which 
which  gives.  As  experience  has  snown,  the  largest  you  gentlemen  recommend,  we  will  have  to  re- 
possible  reward  to  labor.  duce  every  element  of  cost  down  to  or  below 

**  There  is  no  one  thing  standing  alone  that  so  that  of  our  commercial  rivals  or  surrender  to 

surely  tests  the  wisdom  of  a  national  financial  them  our  own  market    No  one  will  dispute  that 

policy  as  the  national  credit,  what  it  costs  to  statement,  and  to  to  into  the  domestic  market 

maintain  it,  and  the  burden  it  imposes  upon  the  of  our  rivals  would  mean  that  production  here 

citizen.     It  is  a  fact  which    every  American  must  be  so  reduced  that  with  transportation 

should  contemplate  with  pride  that  the  public  addcKl  we  could  undersell  them  in  tneir  own 

debt  of  the  United  States  per  capita  is  less  than  market,  and  to  meet  them  in  neutral  markets 

that  of  any  other  great  nation  of  the  world,  and  divide  the  trade  with  them  would  mean  that 

Let  me  call  the  roll :  Belgium's  public  debt,  per  we  could  profitably  sell  side  by  side  with  them  at 

capita,  is  $72.18 ;  France,  $218.27 ;  Germany,  their  minimum  pnce. 

$43.10;  Great  Britain,  $100.09;  Italy,  $74.25;  "  First,  then,  to  retain  our  own  market  under 
Peru,  $140.06 ;  Portugal,  $104.18 ;  Russia,  the  Democratic  system  of  raising  revenue  by  re- 
$35.41 ;  Spain,  $78.84 ;  United  States,  $33.92  on  moving  all  protection  would  require  our  prc»- 
a  population  of  50,000.000 ;  and  now,  with  our  ducers  to  sell  at  as  low  a  price  and  upon  as  fa- 
increased  population,  the  per  capita  would  be  vorable  terms  as  our  foreign  competitors.  How 
under  $25.  England  increased  her  rate  of  taza-  could  that  be  done  f  In  one  way  only,  by  pro- 
tion  between  1870  and  1880  over  24  per  cent,  ducing  as  cheaply  as  those  who  would  seek  our 
while  the  United  States  diminished  nearly  10  markets.  What  would  that  entail  f  An  entire 
per  cent  revolution  in  the  methods  and  condition  and 
'  '*We  lead  all  nations  in  agriculture,  we  lead  conductof  business  here,  a  leveling  down  through 
all  nations  in  mining,  and  we  lead  all  nations  in  every  channel  to  the  lowest  line  of  our  competi- 
manufacturing.  These  are  the  trophies  which  tors;  our  habits  of  living  would  have  to  be 
we  bring  after  twenty-nine  years  of  a  protective  changed,  our  wage  cut  down  50  per  cent  or 
tariff.  Can  any  other  system  furnish  such  evi-  upward,  our  comfortable  homes  exchanged  for 
dences  of  prosperity  f  Yet  in  the  presence  of  such  hovels,  our  independence  yielded  up,  our  citizen- 
a  showing  of  progress  there  are  men  everywhere  ship  demoralizea. 

found  who  talK  about  the  restraints  we  put  upon  *'  These   are   conditions    inseparable    to  free 

trade  and  the  burdens  we  put  upon  the  enter-  trade;  these  would  be  necessary  if  we  would 

prise  and  energy  of  our  people.     There  is  no  command  our  own  market  among  our  own  peo- 

country  in  the  world  where  inaividual  enterprise  pie,  and  if  we  would  invade  the  world's  maricets 

has  such  wide  and  varied  range  and  where  the  narsher  conditions  and  greater  sacrifices  would 

inventive  genius  of  man  has  such  encourage-  be  demanded  of  the  masses.    Talk  about  depres- 

ment  sion,  we  would  then  have  it  in  its  fullness.    We 

"There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  under  any  would  revel  in  unrestrained  trade.  Everything 
system,  where  the  same  reward  is  given  to  the  would  indeed  be  cheap,  but  how  costly  when 
labor  of  men's  hands  and  the  work  of  their  measured  by  the  degradation  which  would  en- 
brains  as  in  the  United  States.  We  have  widened  sue !  When  merchandise  is  the  cheapest  men 
the  sphere  of  human  endeavor  ^nd  given  to  are  the  poorest,  and  the  most  distressing  experi- 
every  man  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life  and  ences  in  the  history  of  our  country — ay,  in  all 
in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  possibilities  of  human  history — have  been  when  everything  was 
human  destiny.  the  lowest  and  cheapest  measured  by  gold,  for* 

"  To  reverse  this  system  means  to  stop  the  everything  was  the  highest  and  the  dearest  meas- 

progress  of  the  republic  and  reduce  the  masses  ured  by  labor.     We  want  no  return  of  cheap 

to  small  rewards  for  their  labor,  to  longer  hours  times  in  our  own  country.    We  have  no  wish 

and  less  pay,  to  the  simple  question  of  bread  to  adopt  the  conditions  of  other  nations.    £x- 

and  butter.    It  means  to  turn  them  from  ambi-  perience  has  demonstrated  that  for  us  and  ours 

tion,  courage,  and  hope,  to  dependence,  de^rada-  and  for  the  present  and  the  future  the  protect- 

tion,  and  despair.    No  sane  man  will  give  up  ive  system  meets  our  wants,  our  conditions,  pro- 

what  he  has  g^t,  what  he  is  in  possession  of,  motes  the  national  design,  and  will  work  out 

what  he  can  count  on  for  himself  and  his  chil-  our  destiny  better  than  any  other." 

dren,  for  what  is  promised  by  your  theories.  In  opposition  to  the  measure,  Mr.  Mills,  of 

"  Free  trade,  or,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  Texas,  said :  "  There  are  two  opposing  opinions, 

'revenue  tariff,*  means  the  opening  up  of  this  supported  by  the  two  opposing    parties    into 

market,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  the  which  the  people  of    the    United    States  are 

world,  to  the  free  entry  of  the  products  of  the  divided,  witn  reference  to  the  proper  construo- 

world.    It  means  more— it  means  that  the  labor  tion  of  laws  imposing  taxes  on  imports.    The 

of  this  country  is  to  be  remij:ted  to  its  earlier  Democratic  party  maintains  that  taxes  should 

condition,  and  that  the  condition  of  our  people  be  imposed  on  such  articles  and  at  such  rates  as 

is  to  be  leveled  down  to  the  condition  of  rival  will  bring  the  required  revenue  for  an  honest 
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and  economical  administration  of  the  Goyem-  These  gentlemen  are  on  their  knees  at  the  con* 
ment  with  the  least  possible  restrictions  upon  fessional  now.  They  now  tell  us  that  there  is 
importations,  the  least  possible  limitation  upon  widespread  depression  all  through  the  agricult- 
exportation,  and  the  least  possible  interference  ural  sections  of  the  country.  The  committee 
with  the  priTate  business  of  the  people.  tell  us  they  hare  spent  months  in  a  critical  ex- 
**  The  Kepublican  party  maintains  that  taxa-  amination  of  the  subject,  and  they  have  come  to 
tion  ought  to  be  impc^  on  such  articles  and  at  the  conclusion  that  the  all-pervading  distress  is 
such  rates  as  will  produce  the  largest  possible  due  to  *a  most  damaging  foreign  competition.' 
restriction  on  importation  consistent  with  the  They  say  that  there  is  |356,000,000  worth  of  agri- 
production  of  the  necessary  revenues  for  the  cultural  products  imported  from  foreign  couh- 
support  of  the  Government.  With  the  Republi-  ^  tries  and  displacing  that  amount  of  American 
can  party  the  primary  object  in  imposing  taxes  products. 

upon  imports  is,  in  the  frank  language  of  the  "  Against  this  most  damaging  competition  the 

committee  who  have  reported  this  bill,  to  check  barriers  should  be  put  up.    What  are  these  for- 

importation.    The  secondary  object  is  to  obtain  eign  i^rioultural  products?    The  first  is  sugar, 

the  required  revenue  from  the  smallest  amount  of  which  we  import  f 95,000,000  worth.    Wnat 

of  importation  and  as  far  as  possible  from  com-  did  our  friends  do  with  it  f    Did  they  *  put  up 

petiiie  articles.  the  barriers,'  as  they  did  for  woolens  and  cot- 

**  The  bill  which  the  committee  have  reported  tons  and  iron  and  steel  f     While   they  wera 

is  a  bold  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  that  building  up  the  tariff  wall  and  giving  protection 

doctrine ;  and,  while  we  have  heard  all  through  to  the  manufacturers  and  even  the  refiners,  they 

our  history  the  advantages  of  protection  against  did  not  walk  up  like  little  men  and  take  sugu 

competition  proclaimed  by  its  advocates,  this  in  theirs. 

bill  IS  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Government  **  Why  did  they  not  shelter  sugar  against  this 

that  has  come  before  the  American  people  with  damaging  competition  as  they  did  others?  Why 

its  mask  thrown  off  and  with  the  audacity  of  a  did  they  not  try  and  *  naturalize '  this  infant 

highwayman  demanding  that  the  people  shall  that  is  still  mewling  and  puking  in  its  nurse's 

throw  up  their  hands  and  surrender  their  purses,  arms  f    Why  not  put  a  pronibitory  duty  on  for- 

'^  It  is  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  examine  eign  sugar  and  develop  tne  industry  f    It  might 

the  proposition  upon  which  this  most  extraor-  have  required  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent. 

dinary  measure  is  founded.    Is  it  for  the  benefit  duty,  but  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  speaking  for 

of  the  American  people  that  importation  shall  his  party,  tells  us  they  do  not  care  for  per  cents 

be  checked  or  hindered  f    Will  it  promote  their  *' But,  strange  to  say,  they  have  put  sugar  on 

interests  to  stop  their  trade?    Will  it  feed  more  the  free  list.  They  have  removed  all  the  barriers 

months ;  will  it  clothe  more  backs ;  will  it  give  and  exposed  it  to  the  floods  of  pauper  sugar 

more  shelter  to  their  heads  to  stop  them  from  from  foreign  lands.  And  to  soothe  the  coquetted 

marketing  the  products  of  their  labor  t    For  and  jilted  sugar  growers  they  propose  to  take 

that  is  the  position  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  seven  millions  of  money  that  does  not  belong  to 

the  bill  and  the  party  which  they  represent.  them  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  pay  for 

**  To  check  importation  is  to  check  exportation,  the  privilege  of  aoing  it. 

and  gentlemen  may  split  hairs  and  rule  soph-  *'What  is  the  next  article  embraced  in  the 

istries  lust  as  much  as  they  please,  but  no  man  $856,000,000  of  agricultural  products  comine  in 

can  call  to  mind  a  trade  that  has  ever  been  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer?    Sev- 

effected  either  between  two  individuals  or  be-  enty-five  million  dollars'  worth  of  coffee.    Coffee 

tween  two  nations  where  each    did  not  give  was  put  on  the  free  list  eighteen  years  ago  by  a 

something  in  exchange  for  that  which  he  re-  Republican  Congress.    Why  did  you  not  put  a 

ceived.     You  may  bestow  upon  another  some-  prohibitory  duty  on  coffee  and  naturalize  it  in 

thing  without  a  return;  that  is  a  gift.    But  no  this  country?    It  can  be  grown  in  glass  houses, 

people  are  laboring  to  give  their  products  with-  You  do  not  care  anything  about' the  expense  of 

out  consideration  to  others.    The  great  body  of  labor  in  the  production  of  an  article.     It  is 

the  people  of  the  world  are  laboring  in  order  to  purely  a  question  of  patriotism  with  you,  and 

obtain  profit  for  their  toil,  and  when  they  trans-  why  not  make  the  people  of  the  United  States 

fer  something  to  another  it  is  for  something  re-  pay  for  naturalizing  this  foreigner  from  Brazil? 

ceived  from  that  other  in  return.    You  can  not  But  while  acknowledging  the  perilous  situation 

make  it  any  other  way,  and  no  amount  of  soph-  in  which  our  farmers  are  placed,  you  left  coffee 

istry  will  change  the  plain,  common-sense  state-  bravely  on  the  free  list. 

ment  "  What  is  the  next  article?    One  of  which  we 

**  Two  years  ago,  when  Democrats  told  you  have  heard  much  within  the  past  two  months — 

that  the  country  was  on  the  edge  of  a  dark  an  article  called  hides ;  perhaps  you  have  heard 

shadow  that  was  stretching  itself  over  the  land,  of  it  before.    During  the  canvass  last  fall  in  the 

that  our  agriculture  was  being  pressed  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  where  my  friend  here  (Mr.  Gear) 

wall,  that  all  our  prosperity  was  based  upon  it,  lives,  when  the  Democratic  party  was  driving  in 

and  we  were  recklessly  draining  the  life  current  the  pickets  of  the  Republicans  on  the  tariff 

from  its  veins,  one  statesmen  after  another  arose  question — when  we  were  exposing  the  alarming 

on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  and  asserted  that  and  perilous  condition  of  the  farmer,  cut  off 

our  fanners  were  in  the  very  heydaj  of  prosper-  from  his  market,  with  his  enormous  surplus, 

ity,  and  that  the  mortgages  on  their  farms  were  what  did  our  Republican  friends  do?    In  order 

only  'evidences  of  their  thrift,  of  the  improve-  to  turn  our  flank — a  great  military  manoeuvre— 

ment  of  their  farms,  and  the  increase  of  their  our  friends  all  through  the  State  of  Iowa,  on 

wealth.  every    stump,  at    every    cross-roads,  wherever 

**  But  we  do  not  hear  these  statements  now.  there  were  two  or  three  brethren  assembled  to- 
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gether,  they  were  in  the  midst  of  them  under-  damaging  foreign  competition,  rou  tamed  your 
taking  to  console  the  distress  of  the  farmer  by  back  upon  it  and  left  it  on  the  free  list, 
telling  him:  "We  propose  to  give  agriculture  **Tou  leave  tea  on  the  free  list.  If  it  is  im- 
protection ;  we  intend  to  put  a  protective  duty  periling  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  conn- 
on  hides.  We  intend  to  pull  the  affriculturist  try,  why  did  you  not  protect  itf  Why  not  put 
out  of  the  swamp  in  which  he  has  been  strug-  a  prohibitory  duty  on  tea  and  develop  the  sassa- 
gling.  We  do  not  intend  to  submit  to  the  dicta-  f  ras  industry  in  this  country.  But  you  did  not 
tion  of  these  Eastern  fellows  who  have  been  lead-  do  it  Tou  have  got  five  or  six  million  dollars' 
ing  so  long/'  worth  of  tropical  fruits  on  the  free  list.    Why 

'*  But  where  now  are  protected  hides  t  Echo  did  yon  not  put  on  a  prohibitory  duty,  stimulate 
answers  *  where  f  *  They  are  out  in  the  cold  domestic  production,  and  protect  it  against  dam- 
world  and  no  friendly  hand  to  shelter  or  protect  aging  competition  f 

them.    Hides  bobbed  up  a  while  and  appeared  **  We  have  $8,000,000  worth  of  live  animals 

on  the  bill  with  a  little  sickly  duty  of  15  i>er  that  come  in  competition,  yon  say,  with  our 

cent,  and  then  serenely  bobbed  down  again,  stockmen  and  farmers.     But  you  walk  away 

Sometimes  you  saw  them  and  sometimes  you  did  after  telling  the  farmers  all  about  their  damag- 

not,  and  after  they  had  played  through  several  ing  competition  and  leave  them  on  the  free  list, 

acts  to  the  great  delip^ht  of  the  audience,  the  bell  Tou  found  some  of  them  on  the  free  list  and 

rang  down  the  curtains  and  hides  bowed  them-  you  left  them  there ;  and  you  found  some  horses 

selves  back  to  the  fpreen  room  and  took  their  coming  over  from  Mexica    The  import  yalue  of 

place  on  the  free  list,  where  our  Republican  each  was  something  over  eight  doUars,  and  yoa 

friends  always  designed  they  should.  have  put  a  duty  of  over  thirty  dollars  a  head  on 

"  Why  did  you  not  protect  hides  f  If  yon  had  them.  You  do  not  mind  |)er  cents.,  nor  care  how 
put  a  duty  on  hides  as  high  as  you  put  on  tin  high  they  are  upon  the  ponies  with  which  thepoor 
plate  and  cotton  ties,  over  100  per  cent.,  you  cattle  men  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas 
could  have  excluded  all  the  foreign  hides  and  have  to  herd  their  stock ;  and  you  call  that  pro- 
increased  the  value  of  all  the  hides  in  the  West-  tecting  American  industries.  They  will  have  too 
em  States.  Why  did  you  not  do  itf  Vou  never  much  sense  to  believe  you  when  you  go  to  talk 
intended  to  do  it.  They  are  not  the  folks  you  any  such  music  as  that  in  their  ears, 
are  after,  except  to  fool  them.  ^  The  committee  are  greatly  alarmed  about 

**  Now,  I  do  not  believe  in  protecting  hides  or  our  wheat  growers.  That  great  industry  is  im- 
anything  else  against  competition.  I  am  for  free  periled  by  *  a  most  damaging  competition.'  The 
raw  material,  and  I  am  for  putting  a  low  reve-  American  market  must  l»  kept  for  our  own  farm- 
nue  duty  on  the  finished  product  that  goes  to  ers  and  it  must  be  held  at  all  hazards ;  and,  like 
the  consumer,  for  that  is  the  cheapest  taxation  heroes  advancing  to  the  attack,  they  have  scaled 
you  can  impose  upon  him.  But  you  increase  the  walls,  entered  the  cit^,  and  spiked  the  ene- 
the  duty  on  wool,  and  you  take  camels'  hair  off  my's  guns.  They  have  increasea  the  duty  on 
the  free  list  and  put  it  upon  the  dutiable  list,  wheat  and  that  great  product  is  safe,  !Bow 
and  you  do  that  oecause  you  say  it  displaces  a  many  bushels  of  wheat  are  imported  into  this 
certain  amount  of  wool,  and  you  put  the  duty  country!  We  exported  last  year  90,000,000  bush- 
on  to  check  its  importation.  Tou  increase  the  els  in  wheat  ana  flour.  In  1880  and  1881  we 
duty  on  wool  in  oraer  to  develop  the  shoddy  in-  exported  150,000,000  bushels ;  but  since  then  our 
dustries  of  the  country,  and  judging  from  the  importations  haye  been  falling  o£F,  and  that  has 
price  you  put  upon  wool  and  woolen  goods  in  caused  a  reduction  in  our  exportations ;  and  last 
the  judgment  of  the  Republican  party  to  wear  year  we  exported  only  90,000,000  bushels  and 
a  piece  of  woolen  goods  is  a  crime  in  this  imported  tne  inconsiderable  amount  of  1,946 
country.  bushels  of  wheat.    And  that  duty  has  been  put 

**  Two  years  ago  a  gentleman  made  a  state-  on  to  protect  American  farmers  against  the  dam- 

ment  to  our  committee  remonstrating  against  aging  foreign  competion  from  India  and  Russia, 

putting  wool  on  the  free  list,  which  we  were  pro-  ^  What  did  that  1,946  bushels  of  wheat  cost  f 

posing  to  do,  in  order  to  give  greater  employ-  Our  wheat  was  at  an  average  export  price  of  89 

ment  and  cheaper  clothing  to  our  people,  because  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  average  price  of  the 

the  duty  on  wool,  he  said,  had  developed  a  great  1,946  bushels  which  we  imported  was    $2.05. 

American  industry  in  this  country,  which  was  Seven  hundred  bushels  cost  in  Germany  $8JM)a 

the  manufacture  of  shoddy.    He  said  we  have  bushel.    What  do  you  suppose  that  wheat  was 

$15,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  imported  fort    Do  not  all  speak  at  once,  please, 

shoddy  goods  and  employing  in  tliat  branch  of  '*  It  was  seed  wheat,  imported  by  the  wheat 

labor  100,000  hands.    And,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  grower  of  the  West  to  improve  his  seed.    Does 

in  proportion  as  we  have  developed  the  shoddy  not  every  man  know  thatt    And  you  have  made 

business  we  have  destroyed  the  woolen  business,  it  cost  him  that  much  more  to  improve  his  agri- 

*'  What  other  article  of  agriculture  have  you  cultural  product  so  that  he  can  raise  a  better 

taken  care  oft    There  is  $19,000,000  worth  of  character  of  wheat  and  better  compete  in  the 

silk,  and  that  is  counted  in  making  up  the  three  markets  of  the  world,  where  he  has  to  meet  all 

hundred  and  fifty-six,  I  suppose.   That  is  a  part  of  comers  in  free  competition.    He  knows  that  the 

the  enormous  sum  which  tlireatens  destruction  to  man  who  can  produce  the  best  article  and  sell  at 

American  agriculture.    Why  did  vou  not  put  a  the  lowest  price  will  drive  his  rival  out  of  the 

duty  on  it  and  prohibit  its  importation  f    Why  market    Tou  haye  tried  to  fool  him  by  telling 

do  you  dodge  tne  question  by  putting  a  bounty  him  you  are  securing  him  in  the  enjoyment  of 

on  raw  silk?    A  prohibitory  <luty  is  a  thing  that  the  home  market 

would  have  brought  it  to 'its  feet  if  anything  **One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-dx 

could  have  done  it    Exposed  as  it  is  to  the  most  bushels  of  wheat ! 
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**  We  exported  69,000,000  bushels  of  oom  last  stantial  than  amusing  them  with  toys.  They  are 
Tear  and  we  imported  into  this  country  2,388  beginning  to  understand  that  they  have  not  mar- 
bashels,  an  amount,  we  are  told,  that  imperils  kets  sufficient  for  their  products  at  home,  and 
the  market  of  those  who  raise  2,000,000,000  you  interdict  them  from  going  to  foreign  mar- 
bushels.     Why,  it  could  all  be  raised  in  Texas  kets. 

by  one  farmer  on  50  acres  of  ground.    That  corn  **  Some  days  aeo  the  question  was  asked,  *  What 

came  from  Mexico  into  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  law  is  there  on  the  statute  book  that  prevents  the 

and  Texas,  along  the  border,  and  if  you  cut  it  farmer  from  exporting  his  products?*    I  say  that 

OQt  you  can  not  supply  a  single  bushel  of  it  from  the  tariff  law  approved  March  8, 1883,  does.    For 

any  of  the  corn-producing  parts  of  the  country,  years  we  have  had  high  duties,  and  as  they  are 

because  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  so  m  the  main  specific,  as  the  cost  of  production 

great  that  thej  can  not  import  it ;  and  if  they  goes  down  the  tariff  goes  up,  and  importation 

can  not  get  this  I  suppose  they  can  eat  grass  and,  ialls  off,  and  that  shuts  off  exportation. 

go  naked.  "  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  new  feature 

**'  Why,  sir,  we  can  not  supply  that  corn  from  in   this  most  extraordinary  bill.     Our  friends 

Texasi,  because  the  transportation  from  the  set-  have  started  the  polic]^  of  giving  a  bounty  on 

tied  part  of  the  State  to  the  boundaries  on  the  production.     Where  did  thev  get  the  money 

Rio  Grande  would  cost  too  much,  and  this  mar-  which  they  dispense  with  such  lavish  prodiffali- 

ket  is  supplied  by  the  little  contiguous  farms  tyf    Is  it  from  their  own  pockets t    Is  it  tneir 

lying  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  along  the  border  own  money  t    Did  they  make  it  by  their  own 

of  Mexico,  whence  it  is  brought  into  our  coun-  labor  t     How  many  drops  of  sweat  have  they 

tnr.     But  this  is  all  to  be  stopped.    And  whyt  poured  out  over  these  dollars  that  they  propose 

On,  bat  you  are  proposing  to  proteet  the  farmer  to  take  by  the  million  from  the  Treasury  and 

and  dissipate  all  his  alarm.     You  are  going  to  throw  at  the  feet  of  their  favorites  f    Where  did 

stretch  your  arms  around  him  and  pour  sweet  it  come  from  f    It  was  extorted  from  the  pockets 

words  of  comfort  into  his  can.    You  are  going  of  the  poor  laboring  people  of  the  country  by  ex- 

to  tell  him  that  he  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the  cessive  rates  of  taxation  which  they  have  not 

foreign  pauper,  who  shall  not  be  allowed  to  bring  hesitated  to  still  further  advance.    And  they  now 

in  pauper  rye  to  compete  with  him.  give  $7,000,000  as  a  bounty  for  the  production  of 

**  How  much  rye  dia  we  import  last  yeart  Six-  sugar. 
teen  bushels !  It  could  all  have  been  raised  on  **  Well,  the  people  of  this  country  who  are  rais- 
a  tnmip.patch.  What  did  it  oostf  It  cost  in  ing  com  and  cotton  and  wheat  and  oats  and 
Germany,  whence  it  came,  $1.50  a  bushel ;  while  hogs  and  beeves  will  all  step  up  to  the  counter 
the  rye  that  we  exported  from  this  country  cost  and  say :  *  We  will  take  sugar  in  ours,  too.'  I 
57  cents  a  bushel,  and  we  exported  287,253  want  to  see  you  give  this  bounty,  and  when  you 
bushels.  The  Republican  part^  thinks  that  do  you  will  slip  away  from  it  worse  than  you  did 
when  a  farmer  goes  outside  of  this  country  and  from  hides;  I  want  to  see  vou  give  it,  and  if  the 
bays  some  improved  wheat  and  rye  to  better  his  American  people  do  not  take  the  hides  off  you,  I 
crop  he  is  moved  and  instigated  by  the  devil ;  will  be  mistaken.  Tes,  they  wiU  put  every  Re- 
ana  he  is  to  be  rebuked  for  his  temerity  in  the  publican  hide  on  the  free  list 
Capitol  of  the  nation.  He  ought  to  have  gone  **  Why  not  give  bounty  to  the  people  who  are 
and  bought  rve  that  was  not  worth  more  than  burning  their  com  for  fuel  in  Kansas?  They 
two  bits  a  bushel  from  somebody  in  this  coun-  need  your  help.  No  man  now  dares  to  rise  here 
try,  because  it  was  American  rye  and  covered  by  and  speak  for  the  State  of  Kansas  as  was  done 
the  flag  of  the  country.  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  said  that  the  farmers 

**  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  stand  in  the  of  Kansas  were  in  the  very  hevdayof  their  pros- 
midst  of  this  great  oyershadowin^j^  peril  to  the  perity  and  were  all  getting  rich.  We  do  not  hear 
fanner ;  when  we  review  item  by  item  the  steps  those  fine  speeches  any  more.  Egyptian  dark- 
which  have  been  planned  for  his  redemption,  I  ness  is  all  around  them*  now.  No  ray  of  light 
must  confess  that  I  owe  a  tribute  to  the  majoritv  can  penetrate  the  thick  veil  that  shrouds  the 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  one  bold,  land.  Bankraptcy  stares  every  farmer  in  the 
audacious,  gallant  move  which  strikes  the  key  face,  and,  dark  as  is  the  night,  he  can  see  its  re- 
note  of  agricultural  emancipation.  Whatever  pulsive  features  and  feel  the  cold  touch  of  its 
else  they  nave  left  undone,  thev  have  rescued  nand. 

one  great  American  industry.     When  they  saw  **  And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  midst  of  this 

the  enemv  in  force  at  the  ^tes  they  cried  to  the  *  widespread  depression '  our  friends,  after  put- 

goard :  *  kaise  the  drawbndge  and  let  the  port-  ting  a  high  dutv  on  every  article,  every  neces- 

cuUis  fall  and  save  the  cabbage  patch.'  sary  of  li&  whicn  enters  into  his  humble  home, 

**  Thev  have  placed  a  protective  duty  of  three  propose,  in  addition,  to  compel  him  to  pay  trib- 

cents  a  head  on  the  great  American  cabbage,  and  ute  to  sugar  growers,  to  swell  their  fortunes 

that  is  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  farmer*s  ills,  while  he  shrinks  in  his  poverty.    They  ram  their 

AU  fears  are  now  dispelled  and  the  American  hands  up  to  the  shoulder  in  his  pocket,  and  take 

farmer  can  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  his  cab-  $7,000,000  and  give  it  as  a  bounty  to  somebody 

bage  patch  and  defy  *  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  to  raise  sugar, 

the  devil.'  "You  are  going  to  give  bounties  on  steam- 

**  Now,  let  usoometothe  real  question,  what  ships,  too.    My  friend  from  Ohio  spoke  most 

is  necessary  to  protect  our  farmers ;  for  let  me  eloquently,  as  he  always  does,  in  advocacy  of 

lay  to  you  in  all  frankness,  mv  friends,  they  are  bounties  to  steamships.     He  said  we  ought  to 

not  going  to  be  fooled  any  longer.    They  are  check  importations,  obstmct  foreign  trade ;  that 

sounding  their  notes  of  distress,  their  eyes  are  it  is  demoralizing  our  labor ;  that  we  ought  to 

opening,  and  yon  must  try  something  more  sub-  build  up  home  markets  and  home  trade ;  and 
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yet  he  maintains  that  we  ought  to  have  a  bounty  chusetts,  Wallaoe  of  New  York,  Watson,  Wheeler  of 
on  American  ships,  so  as  to  put  our  flag  on  the  Michigan,  Wioknam,  WilUama  of  Ohio,  WUaon  of 
sea  and  increase  our  foreign  commeree.    I  want,    ^e^cky,  Wilaon  of  Washington,  Wright,  Yaidley 


Crmin.  Crisp,  Oulberaon  of  Texas,  Cumminga,  Dar- 
•iijruwjr  w  viwumjr  vut  luig  owu.cw*io*o  ui  wjo  .gan,  Davidson,  Dibble,  Dockepj,  Dunphv,  EdiDunds, 
world.  When  that  proud  emblem  of  our  coun-  Elliott,  Ellia,  Enloe,  Featherston,  fitch,  Fithian, 
try  goes  into  the  netnermost  parts  of  the  earth,    Flower,   Foiman.   Forney,   Fowler,   Geiaiienhainer, 


on  all  the  seas  and  among  all  the  nationalities  Gibson,  Goodnight,  Grimes,  Hare,  Hatch,   Hayes, 

and  tongues  of  the  globe,  1  want  to  see  it  riding  S*y^5f '  He*rdi  HemphUI,  Uenderson  of  North  Caro- 

as  free  as  the  air  and  as  fearless  as  the  eagle  that  \i^  Herbert,  HolmMi,  Kerr^  of  Peonsylvama,  Lan- 

nestles  in  its  folds,  the  symbol  of  tAe7«>udest  &,^^,Vlh,^^ 

and  the  freest  Deople  m  the  world-a  people  Martiii  oTTexis,  McXdoo,  McCarthy.  McClammy, 

whose  liberty  and  genms  and  spmt  have  enabled  MoClellan,  MoCroary,  McMUlin,  McKae,  MilU,  Mont- 

them  to  carry  their  commerce  wherever  they  ffomery,  Moore  of  Texas,  Moigan,  Mutchler,  Gates, 

please.  O'  Ferrall ,  O' Neil  of  Maasachumitts,  Outhwaite,  Owens 

•*  Gentlemen,  you  can  pass  your  bilL    You  can  of  Ohio,  Parrott^  Paynter,  Peel.  Ponington.  Perry, 

pass  it  when  you  please;  but  whenever  it  does  |ieroe.  Price,  Qumn,  Keilly,  Richardsoo,  BobertBon, 

ic  leases  tne  nouse  ana  oenaie.  xnere  is  a  wniri-  g^^^^rt  of  Texas,  Stone  ot  Kentucky,  Stump,  Tars- 
pool  with  sunken  rocks  beneath  the  surface  of  nev,  Tillman,  Tracey,  Tucker,  Turner  of  Georgia, 
the  water  through  which  your  little  craft  will  Tiiraerof  New  York,  Tuipin.  Venable,  Washington, 
have  to  sail.  The  American  people  have  intelli-  Wheeler  of  Alabama,  Whiting,  WhitthoracL  Wike, 
geuce,  and  they  have  been  perfected  through  Wilkinson,  Willcox,  Williams  of  niinois,  Wilson  of 
suffering.    And  thev  are  ready  now,  and  in  the  Miwoun,  Wilson  of  West  Vireinla,  Yoder-US. 

*                     A^j    i.^  4.A^   4.uL :^-.t-  Not  Vornro^Bankhead.  Bui  ock.  Connell.  Coth- 


speeches,  as  any  general  description  of  the  de- 
bate would  be  out  of  the  question.  The  bill.  Qn  May  23,  the  measure  was  referred  to  the 
after  being  amended  in  some  respects,  was  passed  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  June  18, 
by  the  House  May  21,  by  the  following  vote :  the  chairman,  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  re- 
YKAS—Adams,  Allen  of  Michijsan,  Anderson  of  ported  it  back  with  mB,nj  amendments,  the  nrin- 
Kansos,  Arnold,  Atkinson  of  PennsylvaDia,  At-  cipal  one  being  a  rejection  of  the  proposed  le- 
kinson  of  West  Virginia,  Baker,  Banks,  Bartine,  duction  in  internal  revenue, 
Bayne,  Beckwith,  Belden,  Belknap,  ^rgcn,  Bing-  ^s  passed  by  the  House  the  bill  was  especially 
tei^'mw^  T  "if  iS-owS;  B^^i  IVyw'  nnfavbraSe  to  the  scheme  for  reciprocity  enter- 
Sr,%?=^?New  jI^?  'Bur'^B  bJI^I]  tain^  by  the  State  Department;  Ld  /une  19. 
Butterworth,  Caldwell,  Candler  of  MaasachuMctto,  the  President  sent  the  following  message  to  Con- 
Cannon,  Carter,  Caswell,  Cheadle,  Cheatham,  Clark  gress : 

of  Wisconsin,  Cogswell,  Comstock,  Conger,  Cooper  _    ,    ^              ,  „          ^  „           ,  ,. 

of  Ohio,  Craig,  Culbertson  of  Pennsylvania,  Cut-  To  the  SenaU  and  Bouse  of  BeprtMfUattvet  : 

cheon,   BalzelT,  Barlin^n,  De  Haven,  De  Lano,  I  transmit  herewith  for  your  information  a  letter 

Dingley,  Dolliver,  Doreoy,  DunneU,  Evans.  Ewart,  from  the  Socretarpr  of  State  inclosing  a  report  of  the  In- 

Farquhar,   Finley,   Flick,   Flood,   Frank,  Funeton,  temational  American  Conference  which  recommends 

Gear,  Gest,  Gifford,   Greenhalire,   Grosvenor.  Hall,  that  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  be  entered  into  be- 

Hansbrough,  llarrocr,  Haugen,  Hendereon  of  Xilinois,  tween  the  United  States  and  the  several  other  repub- 

Henderson  of  Iowa,  Hermann,  Hill,  Hitt,  Hopkins,  lies  of  this  hemisphere. 

Houk,  Kelley,  Kennedy,  Kerr  of  Iowa,  Ketcham,  Kin-  It  has  been  so  often  and  so  persistently  stated  that 

sey,  Knapp,  Lacey,  La  Follette,  Laidlaw,  Lansing,  our  toriff  laws  oflfored  an  insunnountable  barrier  to  a 

Laws,  Lchlhach,  Lind,  Lodge,  Ma^on,   McComas,  large  exchange  of  products  with  the  Latin -American 

McCord,  McOormick,  McKenna,    McKinley,  Miles,  nations  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  call  espedal  atten- 


01  inoiana,  rayne,  rerKios,  rioKier,  rosi,  rugsiey,  praciicauy  every  imporHiut»n,icii3B*purw:\i  jrum  uwm 

guackenbush,  Raines,  Randall,  Bay,  Reybum,  Rile,  states  will  be  given  untaxed  access  to  our  markets, 

ockwell,  Rowell,  Russell,  Sanford,  Sawyer.  Scran-  except  wool.    The  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  nego- 

ton,  Scull,  Sherman,  Simonds,    Smith  of   Illinois,  tiating  profitable  reciprocity  treaties  is  that  we  have 

Smith  of  Went  Virginia,  Srayser,  Snider,  Spooner,  given  freely  so  much  that  would  have  had  value  in 

StepheuHon,  Stewart   of  Vermont,    Stivers,    Stock-  the  mutual  concftvions  which  such  treaties  imply.    I 


Wade,  Walker  of  Massachusetts,  WaUaoe  of  Massa-    pose  them  to  adopt  such  measures,  by  treaty  or  other- 
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wi^e,  as  will  tend  to  equalize  and  fcreatXy  enlai^  onr  tions  with  tbe  United  States  roa^  find  some  piBCtical 

matual  exchanges.  solution  of  the  question  of  the  intercfaanffe  of  products 

•  It  will  oertainly  be  time  enough  for  us  to  consider  between  the  two  countries,  considering  tnat  this  is  the 

whether  we  must  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  by  most  efficacious  "way  of  strengthening  the  ties  which 

obeapeniiur  labor  in  oitler  to  gain  access  to  the  Soutn  bind  this  countiy  with  that  ffrond  republic  whose  in- 

Amerioao  markets  when  we  nave  fairly  tried  the  ef-  stitutions  serve  us  as  a  model." 

lectof  aatabliabed  and  reliable  steam  communication  It  was  therefore  unfortunate  that  the  Argentine 

and  of  convenient  methods  of  money  exchanges,  delegates,  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Washin<{ton, 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  with  these  facil-  in  search  of  reciprocal  trade,  should  have  read  in  the 

ities  well  established^  and  with  a  rebate  of  duties  upon  daily  press  that  propositions  were  pending  in  our 

imported  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Congress  to  impose  a  heavy  duty  upon  Argentine 

{roods  for  export  our  merchants  will  be  able  to  compete  hides,  which  for  many  years  had  been  upon  the  free 

m  Uie  poitB  of  the  Latin- American  nations  with  those  list,  and  to  increase  the  duty  on  Argentine  wool. 

of  any  other  country.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  the  con- 

ir^ after  the  Congress  shall  have  acted  upon  vending  fbrence,  whicn  I  herewith  inclose,  hides  have  been  re- 

tarin  legislation,  it  shall  appear  that  unaer  tne  gen-  stored  to  the  fVee  list,  but  the  dutv  upon  carpet  wool 

eral  treftty-making  power,  or  under  any  special  powers  remains,  and,  as  the   Aigentine  aelegates  declared, 

given  br  law,  our  trade  with  the  states  represented  in  represents  the  only  conceraion  we  have  to  offer  them 

tne  conrerence  can  be  enlarged,  upon  a  basis  of  mutual  in  exchange  for  the  removal  of  duties  upon  our  pecul- 

advaatage,  it  will  be  promptly  done.  ior  products. 

Beitj.  Habkuoh.  Only  those  who  have  given  the  subject  careAil 

ExBCunTB  Mavbioit,  June  19, 1890.  study  realize  tbe  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  these 

sister   nations.     In  1888  the  combined  imports  of 

The  following  is  the  inclosed  report  from  the  Chili  and  the  Aigentine  Bepublic  reached  the  enor- 

Secretarr  of  State :  mous  sum  of  $298,127,698.    The  statistics  of  Chilian 

-.                          a  commerce  for  1889  have  not  yet  been  received,  but  the 

DEt^TKm  OF  Btati,  imports  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  for  that  year  were 

T  *L^  A,    'A^4               Washington,  June  4, 1890.  $148,000,000.    These  imports  consUted  in  the  ppwiter 

2d  Cm  IreHdeni :  purt  ©f  articles  that  coula  have  been  fUmished  by  the 

I  begleave  to  submit  herewith  the  report  upon  "Cus-  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  yet  In  1888,  of 

toms  union"  adopted  by  the  International  American  the  total  of  $288,000,000  imports,  we  contributed  but 

Conference.  $18,000,000 ;  while  England  contributed  $90,000,000; 

The  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  24, 1888,  author-  Germany,  $48,000,000 ;  and  France^  $84,000,000. 

izing  the  President  to  invite  delegates  to  this  confer-  With  our  extraordinaiTr  increase  in  population,  and 

ence,  named  as  one  of  the  topics  to  be  considered,  even  more  extraordinary  increai^e  in  material  wealth, 

"  Measures  toward  the  formation  of  an  American  Cus-  our  progress  in  trade  with  South  America  has  been 

toms  Union,  under  which  the  trade  of  the  American  strangely  hindered  and  limited, 

nations  shall,  so  far  as  possible  and  profitable,  be  pro-  In  1868  our  total  exports  to  all  the  world  were  $876,- 

moted."  787,000,  of  which  $58,197,000  went  to  Spanish  Amer- 

The  committee  of  the  conference  to  which  this  topic  ica,  14  per  cent, 

was  referred  interpreted  the  term  *'  Customs  Union  "  m  1888  our  exports  to  all  the  world  were  $742,868,- 

to  mean  an  association  or  agreement  among  the  sev-  000,  an  increase  of  100 per  cent.,  while  but  $69,278,000 

eral  American  nations  for  a  free  interchange  of  domes-  went  to  Spanish  Amenca,  little  mora  than  9  per  cent. : 

tic  products,  a  common  and  uniform  system  of  tariff  and  the  CTeatest  gain  (nine  millions)  has  been  noticed 

laws,  and  an  equitable  division  of  the  customs  dues  col-  during  the  last  two  years. 

le^ed  under  them.  It  was  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  delegates 

countries  and  to  the  other 

great  degree  by  the 

.^^w.  .»»  •».«  ...,»«,.  ...  ...<w  eighteen  nations,  and  negotiation  of  such  treaties  as  aie  recommended  by 

most,  if  not  all,  of  our  sister  republics  are  laigely,  if  the  conference.    The  practical,  every-dav  experience 

not  ectirelv,  dependent  upon  the  collection  of  customs  of  our  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  aemonstmtes 

does  for  tne  ro  venue  to  su.Htuin  their  governments,  beyond  a  question  that  in  all  classes  of  merchandise 

But  the  conference  declared  that  partial  reciprocity  which  we  have  long  and  succetwfully  produced  for  ex- 

between  the  American  republics  was  not  only  practi-  port,  they  are  able  to  compete  with  their  European 

cable,  but  **  must  ncces^Murily  increase  the  traoe  and  rivals  in  quality  and  in  price ;  and  the  reiterated 

the  acTelopment  of  the  material   resources  of  the  statement  tnat  our  Latin-American  neighbors  do  not 

countries  sdopting  that  system,  and  it  would  in  all  buy  of  us  because  we  do  not  buy  of  them,  or  because 

probabilitv  bring  about  as  favorable  results  as  those  we  tax  their  products,  has  been  annually  contradicted  . 

obtained  Sy  f^  trade  among  the  different  States  of  by  the  statistics  of  our  commerce  for  a  quarter  of  a 

this  Union."  century.    The. lack  of  means  for  reaching  their  mar- 

The  conference  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  kets  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  increased 

several  governments  represented  negotiate  reciprocity  exports.    The  carrying  trade  has  been  controlled  by 

treaties  '*  upon  such  a  basis  as  would  be  acceptable  in  European  merchants  who  have  forbidden  an  exchange 

each  case,  taking  into  consideration  the  special  situa-  ot  commodities.    The  merchandise  we  ftell  in  South 

tions,  conditions,  and  interests  of  each  country,  and  America  is  carried  there  in  American  ships,  or  foreign 

with  a  view  to  promote  their  common  welfare."  ships  chartered    by  American   commission   houses. 

Tbe  delegates  from  Chili  and  the  Aigentine  Be-  The  merchandise  wb  buy  in  South  America  is  brought 
public  did  not  concur  in  these  recommendations,  for  to  us  in  European  vessels  that  never  take  return  car- 
the  reason  that  the  attitude  of  our  Congress  at  that  goes,  but  sail  for  Liverpool.  Havre,  Bremen,  or  Ham- 
time  was  not  such  as  to  encoura^  them  to  expect  fa-  bur^  with  wheat,  com,  ana  cotton.  There  they  load 
voreble  responses  from  the  United  States  in  return  again  with  manufactured  goods  for  the  South  Ameri- 
for  eoncei«8ions  which  their  Government  might  offer,  can  markets,  and  continue  their  triangular  voyases, 
They  had  come  here  with  an  expectation  that  our  paying  for  tne  food  they  are  compelled  to  buy  of  us 
Oovemmcnt  and  people  desired  to  make  whatever  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  manufactures  in 
eoncesslons  were  necessary  and  possible  to  increase  markets  that  we  could  and  would  supply  if  we  oon- 
tbe  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  two  ooun-  trolled  the  carrying  trade. 
tries  named.    The  President  of  the  Argentine  Bepub-  France  taxes  imports  as  we  do,  and  in  1880.  her 


Aigentine  Bepublic  feels  the  liveliest  inter-    Under  liberal  encouragement 
est  in  the  subject,  and  hopes  that  its  commercial  rela-    direct  and  regiUar  steamship  lines  were  established 
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between  Havre  and  Buenoe  Ayres,  and  as  a  direct 
and  natural  result,  her  exports  inareased  from  |8,299,- 
872  in  1880  to  $22,996,000  in  1888. 

The  experience  of  Qennany  Aimishes  an  even  more 
striking  example.  In  1880  the  exports  fh>m  Gei^ 
many  to  the  Argentine  Sepublio  were  only  $2,865,- 
152.  In  1888  they  were  $18,810,000.  '*  This  re8ult/' 
writes  Mr.  Baker,  our  most  useful  and  intelligent  con- 
sul at  Buenos  Ayres,  *^  is  due,  lint,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  quick  and  regular  steam  communication  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  second,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  branch  houses  by  German  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  and  third,  to  the  opening  of  a  Ger- 
man Argentine  bank  to  facilitate  exonan^." 

There  is  no  direct  steamship  communication  what- 
ever between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public ;  and  there  are  no  direct  banking  tiadlitieA. 
The  International  American  Conference  has  earnestly 
recommended  the  establishment  of  both ;  but  recip- 
rocal exchanges  of  tariff  concessions  will  be  equally 
eflbotive  in  stimulatinff  bommeree  and  in  increasing 
the  export  of  the  prcKlucta  of  which  we  have  the 
largest  surplus  not  onlv  to  the  progresrive  republic 
named,  but  to  all  the  otner  American  nataona. 

The  conference  believed  that  while  great  profit 
would  come  to  all  the  countries  if  reciprocity  treaties 
should  be  adopted,  the  United  States  would  be  by  far 
the  greatest  gainer.  Neariy  all  the  articles  we  export 
to  our  neighbors  are  subnected  to  heavy  customs  taxes ; 
so  heavy,  in  many  cases,  as  to  prohibit  their  consump- 
tion by  tne  masses  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  than  87  j>er  cent,  of  our  imports  fh>m  Latin  Am- 
erica are  admitted  free,  leaving  out  12  per  cent,  upon 
which  duties  mav  still  be  removed.  But  mindfbl  of 
the  fact  that  the  tJnited  States  has,  from  time  to  time, 
removed  the  duties  from  coffee,  cocoa,  India-rubber, 
hides,  cinchona  bark,  dye  and  cabinet  woods,  and 
other  Latin- American  products,  our  Government  may 
confidently  ssk  the  concession  suggested. 

The  increased  exports  would  be  drawn  alike  from 
our  farms,  our  factories,  and  our  foref<ts.  None  of 
the  Latin- American  countries  produce  building  lum- 
ber: the  most  of  them  are  dependent  upon  forei^ 
markets  for  their  breadstuffs  and  provisions ;  and  in 
few  in  there  any  opportunity  or  mclination  for  me- 
chanical industry. 

The  effect  of  such  reciprocity  would  be  ftlt  in 
every  portion  of  the  land,  ri'ot  long  ago  the  Brazilian 
Mail  steamship  Company  took  the  trouble  to  trace 
to  its  origin  every  article  that  comnosed  the  cargo  car- 
ried by  one  of  its  steamers  to  Rio  ae  Janeiro,  and  the 
inventigstion  discloned  the  fact  that  thirty-six  States 
and  Territories  contributed  to  the  totsl,  as  follows : 


ests,  enlarge  their  purchasing  power,  and  tend  lo  pro- 
mote friendly  sentiments  and  mteroonrse. 

The  wool-growing  nations  are  Chili,  Umgoay,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  from  them  our  manu- 
fkcturers  of  carpets  receive  a  great  portion  of  their 
supply.  It  was  most  strongly  urged  by  the  delegates 
who  had  carefrilly  studied  this  subject  that  the  free 
admisaion  of  coarse  wools  from  these  countries  could 
not  prove  injurious  to  the  wool  growers  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  greater  profit  derived  by  them 
from  tne  hieher  grades  discourages,  if  it  does  not  ac- 
tually prohibit,  their  production.  On  the  oontiar>\ 
they  maintained  that  the  free  importation  of  the  coarse 
wool  would  result  in  a  large  reduction  in  the  ooet  of 
the  cheaper  grades  of  carpets,  and  enable  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  to  secure  an  enormouft 
export  trade  in  these  fkbrics.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  use  of  the  coarse  wools  for  the  purpose  of 
adulteration  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  might  be 
prevented  by  requiring  that  imports  withdrawn  for 
the  manufacture  of  carpets  should  be  so  desi^sted  to 
exempt  them  from  custonM  dues,  and  the  existing  duty 
retained  upon  those  used  for  other  purposes. 

The  wool  growers  of  the  Argentine  Republic  pro- 
test against  what  they  consider  a  serious  discrimina- 
tion against  their  products  in  the  tariff  laws  of  tlie 
United  States,  which  impose  a  duty  upon  the  grosa 
weight  instead  of  the  value  of  the  article. 

The  Aiventine  wools  are  much  heavier  in  grease 
and  dirt  than  those  fh>m  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
which  is  sidd  to  be  due  to  unavoidable  climatic  oon- 
ditions,  and  sell  at  a  lower  price.  But  the  imports 
from  the  three  countries  sre  subject  to  the  same  auty. 
This  fact  was  very  strongly  urged,  to  the  end  that  at 
least  equal  advantage  soould  be  given  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  friendly  country  with  which  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  build  up  a  trade. 

The  Argentines  desire  the  free  admission  of  thdr 
ooarae  wool,  and  other  Lstin-Americsn  states  desin 
the  firee  admission  of  their  suffer  to  the  ports  of  this 
country,  with  the  undcretancunff  that  our  peculiar 
products  shall,  in  turn,  be  admitted  free  into  their 
ports.  At  present,  by  reason  of  the  high  duties  levied 
oy  them,  tne  chief  articles  of  our  production  are  be- 
yond the  purchasing  power  of  the  greet  mass  of  the 
people  in  tnose  countries,  and  are  luxuries  which  only 
the  wealthy  can  ervioy. 

Excepting  raw  cotton,  our  four  largest  exports  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  were  breadstuffs,  provisions, 
refined  petroleum,  and  lumber. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  exports  of 
each  of  said  articles  in  1889,  and  the  proportion  ex- 
ported to  Latin  America : 


N«wTork $74,546  00 

YermoDt 96  00 

l>ekwHre 20.908  00 

IlBnols 19,88147 

New  Jawoy 17,064  40 

PeDDsylvanla. ....  48,^65  00 

Conneetlcat 11,874  00 

Kansas. 11.832  00 

Indiana 9.098  00 

Moasochnsetts. . . .  7.190  00 

Ohio 8.280  00 

New  Hampshire . .  &085  00 

MlBSOOrl ^7T8  00 

Oeonria 5,096  00 

Rhode  Island 4.020  00 

MIohljran 8,782  00 

Vlnrlnlo. 8.704  54 

Maine V«5  00 

Minnesota. 2,668  00 


North  OsroHna . . . 

Maryland 

MlsriBf4ppl 

Looislaaa 

Wyoming 

Oregon 

Tennessee. 

Iowa 

Booth  Carolina . . . 

Kentncky 

Wisconsin 

CmUfornia. 

Dakota. 

Texaa 

Nebraska 

Alabama 

Florida. 


$2.647  00 

2,8f9  00 

2,0S6  00 

2,111  00 

1,S00  00 

1.188  00 

1,150  00 

807  00 

587  00 

781  00 

576  00 

2R9  00 

220  00 

163  00 

125  00 

56  00 

40  00 


ARTICLES. 

Tbtal  tspoU. 

Esportidto 
LaUb  AoHriat. 

Breadstoft 

$128,876,428 

104,122,828 

44,880,424 

26,907,161 

$5,188,828 

Provisions 

2,507,876 

Keflned  p^trokom 

9.948,149 

Wood  and  lumber 

5,089,E8< 

Total $801,417  41 


The  12  per  cent  of  our  imports  fVnm  Latin  America 
upon  which  duties  are  still  assessed  oonsistB  only  of 
raw  pugar  and  the  coarse  grades  of  wool  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets. 

The  suffar-$rrowin(;  nations  comprise  four  fifths  or 
forty  millions,  of  Latin  America ;  but  with  ^ireofp^phi- 
cal  conditions  against  them,  their  free  lahor  can  not 
successftilly  compete  with  the  coolie  labor  of  the  Eu- 
ropean colonies.  A  slight  discriminstion  in  their 
fsYor  would  greatly  stimulate  their  agricultural  inter- 


These  figures  should  be  doselr  studied.  It  would 
be  difilcult  to  understand,  but  for  the  explanations 
given  in  the  conference,  why,  out  of  the  three  hundred 
millions  of  staples  exported  from  thin  country,  only 
fifteen  millions  should  be  consumed  in  all  Latin 
America  with  its  popuktion  of  60,000,000  people, 
when  the  United  States  is  the  only  source  of  supply 
for  those  articles  which  ore  regarded  hy  us  as  the  ne- 
coMiaries  of  life. 

The  foreign  delegates  all  agreed  that  this  proportion 
could  be  Increased  many  fold  by  extending  to  their 
people  the  ability  to  purchase,  and  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase rests,  in  their  opinion,  upon  reciprocal  con- 
cessions. , 

Attached  hereto  is  a  statement  showing  the  duties 
charged  by  the  South  American  countries  of  the 
lartrcst  commerce  upon  the  articles  which  they  import 
chiefiy  from  the  United  States,  and  also  a  statement 
showing  the  meager  amounts  of  our  peculiar  exporta- 
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ble  prodaotB  shipped  to  the  several  Latin- American  Power,  Quay,  Sanders,  8awyer,  Sherman,  Spooner, 

states.    Bjr  a  comparison  of  these  statements  the  effect  Squire,    Stewart,    Stockbridge,    Teller,    Washburn, 

of  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon  these  articles  by  the  W  ilson  of  Iowa,  Wolcott — iO. 

oountriea  of  Latin  America  will  at  once  be  apparent.  Nats — Barbour,  Bate,  Berry.  Blackburn,  Blodgett, 

bifteen  of  the  seventeen  republics  with  which  we  Butler,  Carlisle,  Cookrell,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Daniel, 

have  been  in  eonferenoe  have  indicated,  bv  Uie  votes  Faulkner,  Qorman,  Gray,  Harris,  Hearst,  Jones  of 

of  their  representatives  in  the  International  American  Arkansas,  Kenna,  Moiipin,  Pasco,  Pugh,  Ransom, 

Conference,  and  by  other  metliods  which  it  is  not  Reagan,  Turpie,  Vance,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Walthali, 

necenaary  to  define,  their  desire  to  enter  upon  recip-  Wilson  of  Mfl[ryland — 29. 

rocftl  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States:  Absxbt— Brown,  Call,  Dolph,  Edmunds,  Eustis, 

the  renoaining  two  express  equal  willininies  could  Farwell,  George,  Gibson,  Ha]e,liampton,  McPherson, 

they  be  assured  that  tnelr  advances  would  be  favor-  Monill,  Payne,  Pettigrew,  Stanford— 16. 

ablV  considered.                          ^  .  .     x- .„  *•     -^  The  House  non-concurred  in  the  Senate  amend- 

to  «cai«j^delay  Md  uncertainty  of  treaties  it  ^  conference  committees  were  appointed, 

has  been  sugffcsted  that  a  practicable  and  prompt  •"'^*»«»   *^"«''«"v,o  uwi*iii.ii,w^«,  »»«  «    ppv.n  »:«, 

•  mode  of  tesSithe  question  was  to  submit  an  £ncnS-  ^^^^  .<>?  Sept  26,  the  conferrees  reported.  The 
ment  to  the  pending  tariff  bill,'  authorizing  the  Presi-  provisions  as  to  internal  revenue  were  restored, 
dent  to  declare  the  ports  of  the  United  States  free  to  and  the  amendment  in  regard  to  reciprocity  was 
all  the  products  of  any  nation  of  the  American  hemi-  retained.    On  the  following  day  the  conference 

;  sphere  upon  which  no  eiport  duties  are  imposed  report  was  agreed  to,  and  the  measure  was  ap- 

•  Whenever  and  ao  long  as  such  nation  shall  admit  to  proved  Oct.  1,  and  became  a  law  as  follows : 

Its  ports  ftee  of  all  national,  provincial  (State),  mu-  '^  .     .  ^  ^       .      ^.                    .         „     ^  *.          ,_ 

'  oieipal,  and  other  taxes,  our  flour,  com  meal,  and  ^ ^ *^ '^'^^iS'JSnlhtS'l^SSSS?  """"^  "*  ^' 

otheV^eadstuffs,  preserved  meats/ fish,  vegetibles,  _   .,       ^  rT'.f  vS!  /  ^T^'   /  i? 

and  fruita,  cotton-aid  oil,  rice,  anrf otiier  prSvisions  ,^  «^  «»f^  ^/i^,^"^  ^I^  ^^"*f  o/Bepretent- 

indudii^all  articles  of  food,  lumber,  fbrniture,  and  <^^^,  o/f^  f"*****  f<^  ^•Tu^^'^^T?*  i***  ^^'''f^ 

aU  otheTafticles  of  wood,  agricultund  Implements  and  »«»*/<«»,  That  on  and  after  the  sixtii  day  of  October, 

machinery,  mining  and  mechanical  machinery,  structr  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  unless  otherwise  spe- 

val  steel  and  iron,  steel  mils,  locomotives,  railway  <naly  provided  for  m  tiiw  act,,  there  sh^  be  levied, 

ears  and  supplies,  street  oars,  and  refined  petroleum.  «)llcctea,  and  paid  upon  all  articles  imported  from  toi^ 

I  mention  these  particuhu-  articles  because  they  have  e^gn  countnes,  and  mentioned  m  the  schedules  herein 

been  moet  ftequemly  refeired  to  as  those  witii  which  oontamed,  the  rates  of  dutv  which  are,  by  the  sched- 

a  valuable  eaShange  could  be  readily  effected.    The  ^^  '^^^  paragraphs,  respectively  prescnbed,  namely : 

list  conld  no  douU  be  profitably  enlanied  by  a  oueM  Schedule  A.-CnEincALs,  Oils,  aitd  Pahits. 

mveatigation  of  the  needs  and  advantage  ot  both  the  ^.^      •.«<.!               i*                .j       .          j. 

homeand  foreign  markets.  .   ^«^.-l.  Acetic  or  pyrohgneous  acid,  not  exceed- 

The  opinion  was  general  among  the  foreign  dele-  W  the  speoiflo  gravity  of  one  and  torty-seven  one 

gates  tiiat  the  legislation  herein  referred  to  would  lead  thousandths,  one  and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;  ex- 

to  tiie  opening  of  new  and  profitable  marketo  for  tiie  <»edmg  the  speoiflo  gravity  ot  one  and  forty-seven 


m  tneae  propositions  wonio  be  rendered  impossiDio  ir  ^  «  T  l    •    '   •  j  *.«"•»  f^*f^'-»*»a. 

Congres^  mite  wisdom,  should  repeal  tiie  duty  on  5.  Sulphuric  acid  or  oiF  of  vitnoL  not  otherwise 

BUf^  by  direct  legislation  instead  of  allowing  the  specially  provided  for,  one  fourtii  of  one  cent  per 

sama  obnect  to  be  attained  by  the  reciprocal  arrange-  P^l^S;      .       >  j        .      .               ^  ^ 

meni  atwgested.               Bc^pectftiUy  submitted,  «•  Jano^c  aad  or  tannm,  seventy-five  cente  per 

7.  Tartano  acid,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

The  measure  was  discussed  in  the  Senate  at  8.  Alcoholic  perfumery,  including  cologne  water 

great  length.    On  Sept.  9,  Mr.  Aldrich,of  Rhode  ^^^  other  toilet  waters,  two  doUars  per  gallon  and 

Island,  offered  an  amendment  embodying  the  °*\y  V^l  centum  ad  valorem;  alcoholic  compounds 

suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  STL^Jf^n^i  \lrS^5t^  ^°''  ^°  *?"*  ^  ^?  ^""^^^  ^^ 

to^procity.  and  it  was  .Sopted  by  the  folTow-  ^^^iTul^"a:°S^^^                   ttetTum,  sal- 

ing  vote.  pbate  of  alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  and  alum  in 

TxAS— Aldrioh,  Allen,  Allison,  Cameron,  Casev,  crystols  or  ground,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound.- 

Chmndler,  CuUom,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Dolph,  Prve,  Hale,  Ammonia, — 10.  Carbonate  of,  one  and  three  rourths 

Hawley.  Higgins,  Hiscock,  Hoar,  Ingalls,  McMillan,  cents  per  pound ;  muriate  of,  or  sal-ammoniac,  three 

Mitchell,  Moody,  Paddock,  Pierce,  Piatt,    Plumb,  fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  sulphate  of,  one  half 

Power,  Quay,  Sanders,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spooner,  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Squire,  Stewart,  Stock  bridge,  Teller,  Washburn,  Wil-  11.  Blackmgof  all  kinds,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 

sonof  Iowa.  Wolcott— 87.  valorem. 

Nats  —  Barbour,    Bate,   Bernr,    Butier,   Carlisle,  12.  Blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  oopper,  two  cento 

Cookrell,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Daniel,  Edmunds,  Eustis,  per  pound. 

Evaits,  Faulkner,  Gibson,  Qorman,   Gray,  Harris,  13.  Bone-char,  suiteble  for  use  in  decolorizing  sugar, 

Jones  of  Arkansas.  Kenna,  Morgan,  Pasco.  Pugh,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Bansom,  Beagan,  Vance,  Vest,  Walthall,  Wilson  of  14.  Borax,  crude,  or  borate  of  soda,  or  borate  of 

Maryland — 88.  lime,  three  cents  per  pound ;  refined  borax,  five  conta 

AsaBarr— Blackburn,  Bkir,  Blodgett,  Brown,  Call,  per  pound. 

Davis,  Farwell,  George,  Hampton,  Hearst,  Jones  of  15.  Camnhor,  refined,  four  oent^  per  pound. 

Nevada,  McPherson,  Manderson,  Morrill,  Payne,  Pet-  16.  Chalk,  prepared,  precipitated,  French,  and  red, 

tigrew,  Stanford,  Turpie,  Voorhees— 19.       *  one  cent  per  ]x)und ;  all  other  chalk  preparations  not 

Sent.  10,  the  bill  as  amended  was  passed  by  Jg^JSoreSl^''^'^'^  ^""^ '°  **"'*  *'^'  *''*"'*^  ^'  ^°^™ 

the  following  vote :  17    Chloroform,  twenty-five  cento  per  pound. 

Teas— Aldrich,   Allen,  Allison,  Blnir,  Cameron,  CoaUtar  preparation9,—\%,  AU  coal-tor  colors  or 

Casev,   Chandler,    CuUom,    Davis,   Dawes,   Dixon,  dye8,bvwhatevernameknown,  and  not  specially  pro- 

Evarts,    Fiye,    Hawley,   HlgginSj    Hiscock,    Hoar,  vided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 

lo^ls.  Jones  of  Nevada,    McMillan,   Manderson,  lorem. 

Mitchell,  Moody,   Paddock,  Pierce,    Piatt,  Plumb,  19.  All  preparations  of  coal-tor,  not  colors  or  dyes, 
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not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  46.  Seal,  heningj  whale,  and  other  fi«h  oil  not  ape- 

oeiitam  ad  valorem.  dally  provided  for  m  this  act,  eif  ht  cents  per  gallon. 

20.  Cobalt,  oxide  of,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  47.  Opium,  aqueous  extract  of,  tor  medidnal  nacs. 

21.  Collodion  and  all  compounas  oi  pyroxyline,  and  tbicture  of,  as  laudanum,  and  all  other  liquid 
by  whatever  name  known,  ntty  cents  per  pound ;  preparations  of  opium,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
rolled  or  in  sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  this  act,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

sixty  cents  per  pound ;  if  in  flnuhed  or  partly  finished  48.  Opium  containing  less  than  nine  per  centum  of 

artioles,  sixty  eents  per  pound  snd  twenty-five  per  morphia,  and  opium  prepared  for  smoxing,  twelve 

centum  ad  valorem.  dollan  per  pound ;  but  ^ium  prepared  for  smoking 

22.  Coloring  for  brandy,  wine,  beer,  or  other  liquors,  and  other  preparations  oi  opium  deposited  in  bonded 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  warehouse  shall  not  be  removed  therelVom  without 


23.  Copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron,  three  tenths  of  payment  of  duties,  and  such  duties  shall  not  be 
one  cent  per  pound.  Hmded. 

24.  Drus;s,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  BUnU,  OolorSy  and  FoniMA^t.— 49.  Baiyta,  sul- 
buds,  bulbs,  and  bulbous  roots,  and  excrescences,  nhateof,  or  berytes,  including  barytea  earth,  unmanu- 
such  as  nut-gBlU«,  fhiits,  flowers,  dried  flbers,  grains,  raotured,  one  dollar  and  twelve  cents  per  ton ;  manu- 
gums,  and  gum  resins,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  fkoturod,  six  dollan  and  seventv-two  cents  per  ton. 
nuts,  roots  and  stems,  spices,  vegetables,  seeds  (aro-  60.  Blues,  such  as  Berlin,  i^russian,  Chmeso,  and 
matic,  not  garden  iKoeds),  and  see&  of  morbid  growth,  all  others,  oontaining  ferrocyanide  ot  iron,  drr  or 
weeds,  woods  used  expressly  for  dyeing,  ana  dried  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil,  six  cents  per  pound :  in 
insects,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  ara  not  edible,  pulp  or  mixed  with  water  six  cents  per  pound  on  the 
but  which  nave  been  advanced  in  value  or  condition  material  contained  therein  when  dry. 

by  refining  or  grinding,  or  by  otber  process  of  manu-  61.  Blanc-flxe,  or  satin  white,  or  artificial  sulphate 
iacture,  and  not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  of  bairtes,  three  fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound, 
per  centum  ad  valorem.  62.  Black,  made  from  bone,  ivory,  or  vegetable, 
26.  Ethers  sulphuric,  forty  cents  per  pound ;  spir-  under  whatever  name  known,  including  bone-black 
its  of  nitrous  ether,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound ;  and  lamp-black,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  t wen- 
fruit  ethers,  oils,  or  essences,  two  dollan  and  fiffy  cents  ty-fivejoer  centum  ad  valorem, 
per  pound;  ethersof  all  kinds  not  specially  provided  68.  Chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  and  all  other 
for  m  this  act,  one  dollar  per  pound.  chromium  colors  in  which  lead  and  bichromate  of 

26.  Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logiM'ood  and  other  potash  or  soda  are  component  parts,  dry,  or  ground 
dye  woods,  extract  of  sumac,  and  extracts  of  barks,  m  or  mixed  with  oil,  four  and  one  half  cents  per 
Buoh  as  are  oommonlv  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  pound  ;  in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water,  four  and  one 
specially  provided  for  in  thhi  *act,  seven  eighths  of  naif  cents  per  pound  on  the  material  contained  therein 
one  cent  per  pound ;   extracts  of  hemlock  oark  one  when  dry. 

half  of  one  cent  per  pound.                 j  64.  Ocher  and  ocherr  earths,  sienna  and  sienna 

27.  Gelatin,  glue,  and  isinglass  or  fish-glue  valued  earths,  umber  and  umoer  earths  not  specially  pro- 
at  not  above  seven  cents  per  pound,  one  and  one  half  vided  for  in  this  act,  dry,  one  fourtli  of  one  cent  per 
cent  per  pound :  valued  at  above  seven  cents  per  pound ;  ground  in  oil,  one  and  one  half  cent  per 
pound,  and  not  aoove  thirty  cents  per  pound,  twenty-  pound. 

live  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  above  thirty  66.  Ultramarine  blue,  four  and  one  half  cents  per 

cent  per  pound,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  pound. 

28.  Glycerin,  crude,  not  purified,  one  and  three  66.  Varnishes,  including  so-called  gold  siae  or  japan, 
fourths  cent  per  pound.  Kcfined,  four  and  one  hslf  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  on  spirit  var- 
centB  per  pound.  nishes  for  the  alcohol  contained  therein,  one  dollar 

29.  Indigo,  extracta,  or  pastes  of,  three  fourths  of  and  thirty-two  cents  per  gallon  additional. 

one  cent  per  pound ;  carmined,  ten  cents  per  pound.  67.  Vermillion  red,  and  colors  containing  quicksil- 

80.  Ink  and  ink-powders,  printers'  ink,  and  all  ver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  twelve  cents  per 
other  ink  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  pound. 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  68.  Wash  blue,  oontaining  ultramarine,  three  cents 

81.  Iodine,  resubliiiied,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  per  pound. 

82.  Iodoform,  one  dollar  and  fitty  cent<  per  pound.  69.  Whiting  and  Paris  white,  dry,  one  half  of  one 

83.  Licorice,  extracts  of,  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other  cent  per  pound ;  ground  in  oil,  or  putty,  one  cent  per 
forms,  five  ana  one  half  cents  per  pound.  pound. 

84.  Masjrnesia.  carbonate  of,  medidnal,  four  cents  60.  Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  paint  containing  zinc, 
per  pound;  ciucined.  eight  cents  per  pound;  sul-  but  not  containing  lead;  di^,  one  and  one  fourth 
phate  of,  or  Epsom  salu,  three  tenths  of  one  cent  per  cent  per  pound ;  ground  in  oil,  one  and  three  fourth 
pound.  cent  per  pound. 

86.  Morphia,  or  morphine,  and  all  salts  thereof,  61.  Alt  other  paints  and  oolora,  whether  dry  or 
flfW  cents  per  ounce.  mixed,  or  ground  in  water  or  oil,  including  lakes. 

Oilg,  — 86.  Alizarine  assistant,  or  soluble  oil,  or  crayons,  simdts,  and  frostings,  not  specially  provided 

oleate  of  soda,  or  Turkey  red  oil,  containing  fiftv  per  for  in  this  act,  and  artists*  cdora  of  all  kinds,  in  tubes 

centum  or  more  of  castor  oil,  eighty  cents  per  gallon ;  or  otherwise,  twenty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  all 

containing  less  than  fitty  per  centum  of  castor  oil,  paints  and  colore,  mived  or  ground  with  water  or  so- 

forty  cents  per  gallon ;  all  other,  thirty  per  centum  lutions  other  than  oil^  and  commerdally  known  aa 

ad  valorem.  artists'  water-color  pamts,  thirty  per  centum  ad  va- 

87.  Castor  oil,  eightv  cents  per  gallon.  lorem. 

88.  Cod-liver  oil,  flf^en  cents  per  gallon.  Lsad  I^rodwU. — 62.  Acetate  of  lead,  white,  five 

89.  Cotton-seed  oil,  ten  cents  per  gallon  of  seven  and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;  brown,  tliree  and  one 
and  one  half  pounds  weight.  half  cents  per  pound. 

40.  Croton  oil,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  63.  Litharge,  three  cents  per  pound. 

41.  Flaxseed  or  linseed  and  poppy-seed  oil.  raw,  64.  Nitrate  of  lead,  three  cents  per  pound, 
boiled,  or  oxidized,  thirty-two  cents  per  gallon  of  66.  Orange  mineral  three  and  one  half  cents  per 
seven  and  one  half  pounds*  weight.  pound. 

42.  Fusel  oil,  or  amylic  alcohol,  ten  per  centum  ad  66.  Red  lead,  throe  cents  per  pound. 

valorem.  67.  White  lead,  and  white  paint  oontaining  lead, 

48.  Hemp-seed  oil  and  rape-seed  oil,  ten  cents  per  dry  or  in  pulp,  or  ground  or  mixed  with  oil,  three 

gallon.  cents  per  pound. 

44.  Olive  oil,  fit  for  salad  purposes,  thirty-five  cents  6S.  Phosphorous,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

per  gallon.  Potath, — 69.  Bichromate  and    chromatc  of,  three 

46.  Peppermint  oil,  eighty  cents  per  pound.  cents  per  pound. 
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70.  Csufltio  or  hydrate  of,  refined  in  sticlcB  or  rolls, 
one  per  cent  per  pound. 

71.  Hjdriodate,  iodide,  and  iodate  of,  fifty  cento 
per  pound. 

72.  Nitrate  of,  or  saltpetre,  refined,  one  cent  per* 
pound. 

7S.  Pmasiate  of,  red,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  yellow, 
five  cents  per  pound. 

/V^porMMM. — ^74.  All  medicinal  preparations,  in- 
dndinff  medidnal  proprietary  preparations,  of  which 
aloohol  ia  a  component  part,  or  in  the  preparation  of 
whieb  alcohol  is  used,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  fiftgr  cents  per  pound. 

75.  All  medicinal  preparations,  including  medicinal 
proprietary  preparations,  of  which  aloohol  is  not  a 
component  part,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  Wenty-nve  per  centum  ad  valorem :  calomel  and 
othier  mercurial  medicinal  preparations,  tnirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

76.  Products  or  preparations  known  as  alkalies, 
alkaloids,  distilled  oils,  easential  oils,  expreesed  oils, 
rendered  oiLt,  and  all  combinations  of  the  foregoinif, 
and  all  chemioal  oompounds  and  salts,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

77.  Preparations  used  as  appUcations  to  the  hair, 
mouth,  teeth,  or  skin,  such  as  cosmetics^  dentifHces. 
pastea,  pomades,  powden,  and  tonics,  mcludinff  all 
known  as  toilet  preparations,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  thia  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

78.  Santonine,  and  all  salts  thereof  containing 
eigh^  per  centum  or  over  of  santonine,  two  dollare 
and  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

79.  Soap :  Castile  soap,  one  and  one  fourth  cent 
per  pouna  ;  fancy,  perfumed,  and  all  descriptions  of 
toilet  soap,  fifteen  cents  per  jpound ;  all  other  soaps, 
not  specially  provided  for  m  this  act,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Soda,  —SO.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  or  ^upercarbonate  of 
soda  or  saleratus,  one  cent  per  poimd. 

81.  Hydrate  of,  or  caustio  soda,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

82.  Bichromate  and  chromate  of,  three  cents  per 
pound. 

88.  Sal-soda,  or  soda  crystals,  and  soda  ash,  one 
fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

84.  Silicate  of  soda,  or  other  alkaline  silicate,  one 
half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

85.  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake  or  niter  cake,  one 
dollar  ana  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 

88.  Sponges,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

87.  Strychina,  or  strychnine,  and  all  salts  thereof, 
forty  cents  per  ounce. 

88.  Sulphur,  refined,  ei^ht  dollars  per  ton ;  sub- 
limed, or  flowen  of,  ton  dollars  \)eT  ton. 

89.  Sumac,  ground,  four  tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

90.  Tartar,  cream  of,  and  patent  tartar,  six  cents 
per  pound. 

91.  Tartare  and  lees  crystals,  partiy  refined,  four 
cents  p^r  pound. 

92.  Tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  or  Bochclle  salts, 
three  cents  per  pound. 

ScEBDULS  B.— Eabths,  Eabthextwabx,  and  Gtass- 

WABE. 


'iet  and  TiU. — 98.  Fire  brick,  not  glazed,  enam- 
eled, ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton ;  glased,  enam- 
eled, ornamented,  or  decorated,  forty-five  per  centum 
sd  valorem. 

94.  Tiles  and  brick,  other  than  fire  brick,  not 
{Hazed,  ornamented,  pmnted,  eoameled,  vitrified,  or 
deooreted,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  orna- 
mented, glazed,  paintea,  enameled,  vitrified,  or  deco- 
rated, and  all  encaustic,  forty -five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Cement^  Lvms^  and  FlasUr.—^b.  Koman,.  Portland, 
lad  other  hydraulic  cement,  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  other 
packages,  eight  ocnts  per  one  hundred  pounds,  in- 


cluding weight  of  barrel  or  packaire ;  in  bulk,  seven 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ;  other  cement,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

96.  lime,  six  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  in- 
cluding weight  of  barrel  or  package. 

97.  Plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum,  ground,  one  dollar 
per  ton ;  calcined,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents 
per  ton. 

Clay9  or  Eartfu. — 98.  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought 
or  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  'per  ton ;  wrought  or 
manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  ' 
three  dollare  per  ton ;  china  day  or  kaolin,  three  dol- 
lan  per  ton. 

Earthenware  arui  China.  —  99.  Common  brown 
earthenware,  common  stoneware,  and  crudbies,  not 
ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

100.  China,  poreelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen, 
stone  and  crockery  ware,  including  placques,  orna- 
ments, toys,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or  other- 
wise decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  sixty 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  plain  white,  and  not  oma^ 
mented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  fitly-five  per  ' 
centum  ad  valorem. 

101.  All  other  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque, 
earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  and  manufactures 
of  the  same,  by  whatsoever  designation  or  name 
known  in  the  trade,  induding  lava  tips  for  bumere. 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  omamentca 
or  decorated  m  any  manner,  sixty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem ;  if  not  omjimented  or  decorated,  fifty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

102.  Oas  retorts,  three  dollare  each. 

Glaa  and  Glamoare. — 108.  Grieen,  and  colored, 
molded  or  pressed,  and  flint  and  lime  elass  bottles, 
holding  more  than  one  pint,  and  demijohns,  and  car- 
boys (covered  or  uncovered),  and  other  molded  or 
pressed  green  and  colored  and  flint  or  lime  bottle 
glassware,  not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act,  one 
cent  per  pound.  Green,  and  colored,  molded  or 
pressed,  and  flint,  and  lime  glass  bottles,  and  vials 
holding  not  more  than  one  pint  and  not  less  than  one 
quarter  of  a  pint,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound  ; 
if  holding  less  than  one  fourth  of  a  pint,  fifty  cents 
per  gross. 

1(ML  All  artides  enumerated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, if  filled,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
tills  act,  and  tne  contents  are  subiect  to  an  ad  va- 
lorem rate  of  duty,  or  to  a  rate  of  dutv  based  upon  the 
value,  the  value  of  such  botties,  vials,  or  other  ves- 
sels sliall  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  contents  for 
the  ascertdnment  of  the  dutiable  value  of  the  latter ; 
but  it'  filled,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
act,  and  the  contents  are  not  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty,  or  to  rate  of  duty  based  on  the  value,  or 
are  ftee  of  duty,  such  bottles,  vials,  or  other  vessels 
shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  dutv,  if  any,  on  their 
contents,  the  rates  of  dutv  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph:  Provided^  Tnat  no  article  manufactured 
from  glass  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall 
pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  forty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

106.  Flint  and  lime,  pressed  glassware,  not  cut,  en- 
graved, painted,  etched,  decorated,  colored,  printed, 
stained,  silvered,  or  gilded,  sixty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

106.  All  articles  of  glass,  cut,  engraved,  painted, 
colored,  printed,  stained,  decorated,  silvered,  or  gilded, 
not  including  plate  glass  silverecl,  or  looking-glass 
plates,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

107.  Chemical  glassware  for  use  in  laboratory,  and 
not  otherwise  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

108.  'Thin  blown  glass,  blown  with  or  without  a 
mold.  Including  glass  chimneys  and  all  other  manu- 
factures of  glass,  or  of  which  glass  shall  be  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

109.  Heavy  blown  glass,  blown  with  or  without  a 
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mold,  not  cut  or  deoorated,  fiuishcd  or  unfinished,  ground  or  bereled  to  fit  frunes,  nxty  per  oentmn  ad 

Bizty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  valorem. 

110.  Porcelain  or  opal  glassware,  sixty  per  centum  122.  All  stained  or  painted  window  glass  and 
ad  valorem.  stained  or  painted  glass  windows,  and  hand,  pocket. 

111.  All  cut,  engraved,  painted,  or  otherwise  oma-  ^r  table  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size  one  Lundred 
mented  or  decorated  ^lass  boctles,  decanters,  or  other  and  forty-four  square  inches,  with  or  without  framte 
ve:ssels  of  glass  shall,  if  filled,  pay  duty  in  aaditlon  to  or  cases,  of  whatever  material  composed,  lenses  of 
onv  duty  charf^ble  on  the  contents,  as  if  not  filled,  glass  or  ])ebble,  wholly  or  partly  manulactured,  and 
unless  otherwise  speoiallv  provided  for  in  this  act.  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  rauUe 

112.  Unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  win-  enamel,  forty>five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

dow  glass,  not  exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inche^s  square,  JiarbU  arui  tione,  manvfaeturu  of. — 123.  Marble  of 

one  and  three  eighth  cent  per  pound ;  above  that,  all  kinds  in  block,  rough  or  squared,  sixty-five  centa 

and  not  exceeding  sixteen   by  twenty-four   inches  per  cubic  foot. 

square,  one  and  8even  eighths  cent  per  pound ;  above  124.  Veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise, 
that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  including  marble  slabs  and  marble  paving-tiles,  one 
square,  two  and  three  eighths  cents  per  poimd  \  above  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  cubic  foot  (but  in  measure- 
that,  and  not  exceeding  twentv-four  by  thirty-six  ment  no  slab  shall  be  computed  at  less  than  one  inch 
inches  square,  two  and  seven  eighths  cents  per  pound ;  in  thickness). 

all  above  that,  three  and  one  eighth  cents  per  pound :  125.  Manufactures  of  marble  not  specially  provided 

J¥ovided.  That  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  com-  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

mon  window  glass,  importea  in  boxes,  shall  contain  Stone. — 126.  Burr  stones  manufactm«d  or  bound 

fifty  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  permit,  and  up  into  mill  stones,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

the  duty  shall  he  computed  therein  acooroing  to  the  127.  Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 

actual  weiffht  of  glass.  other  building  or  monumentid  E>tone^  except  marble. 

118.  Cjrhnder  and  crowned  glass,  polished,  not  ex-  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  spedolly  providea 
ceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square,  four  for  in  this  act,  eleven  cents  per  cubic  fooL 

cents  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  128.  Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 

twenty-four  by  thirlv  inches  square,  six  cents  per  other  building  or  monumental  atone,  except  marble, 

square  foot;  above  that,  and  not  exoeeding  twenty-  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  newed,  dressed, 

four  by  sixty  inches  square,  twenty  cents  per  square  or  polished,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

foot ;  above  that,  forty  cents  per  ifquare  foot.  129.  Grindstones,  finished  or  unfinished,  one  dollar 

114.  Fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate  glass,  not  indud-  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 

ing  crown,  cylinder,  or  common  window  glass,  not  Sl<xts. — 180.  Slates,  slate  chimney  pieces,  mantels, 

exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches  square,  throe  fourths  slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  slate, 

of  one  cent  per  souare  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  ex-  not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  cen- 

oeeding  sixteen  oy  twenty-four  inches  square,  one  tum  ad  valorem. 

cent  per  square  foot ;  above  that  and  not  exceeding  181.  Boofing  slates,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 

twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  square,  one  and  one  lorem. 

half  cent  per  square  root ;  all  above  that,  two  cents 

per  square  foot;   and  all  fiuted,  rolled,  or  rough  Sohkddlb  C. — Metals  Aim  MANUVAOTUBxa  of. 

plate  glass,  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounda  per  j^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

one  hundred  square  feet,  shall  pay  an  additional 

duty  on  the  excess  at  the  same  rates  herein  imponed  :  182.  Chromate  of  iron,  or  chromic  ore,  fifteen  per 

Ptovided^  That  all  of  the  above  plate  glass  when  centum  ad  valorem. 

ground,  smoothed,  or  otherwise  oo^cured  shall  be  188.  Iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore, 

subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  cast  polished  plate  also  the  dross  or  residuum  from  burned  pyrites,  sev- 

glass  unsilvered.  enty-five  cents  per  ton.    Sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or 

115.  Cast  polished  plate  glass,  finished  or  unfinished  Fulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  contaming  not 
and  unsilvered,  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-  more  than  three  and  one  half  per  centum  copper,  sev- 
four  inches  square,  five  cents  per  square  foot ;  above  enty-five  cents  per  ton :  IVovided^  That  ore  contain- 
that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty -four  by  thirty  inches  ing  more  than  two  per  centum  of  copper  shall  pav,  in 
square,  eis;ht  cents  per  square  foot ;  above  tnat,  and  addition  thereto,  one  half  of  one  cent  per  pound  for 
not  exoeeding  twenty-four  by  sixty  inches  square,  the  copper  contidned  therein:  Brovidedy aUoy^  That 
twenty-five  cents  per  square  foot;  all  above  that,  sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  nat- 
fif^  cents  per  square  foot.  ural  state,  containing  in  excess  of  twenty-five  per 

116.  Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered,  and  look-  centum  of  sulphur,  shall  be  fVee  of  duty,  except  on  tlie 
ing-glass  plates,  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-  copper  contained  therein,  as  above  provided:  And 
four  inches  square,  six  ceuts  per  square  foot;  above  provided  further^  That  in  levying  and  collecting  the 
that,  and  not  exoeeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  duty  on  iron  ore  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the 
square,  ten  cents  per  square  foot;  above  tnat,  and  weight  of  the  ore  on  account  of  moisture  which  may 
not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  sixty  inches  square,  be  chemically  or  physically  combined  therewith, 
thirty-five  cents  per  square  foot ;  all  above  that,  sixty  184.  Iron  in  pigt*,  iron  kentledge,  spiegelcisen,  ferro- 
cents  per  square  foot.  manganese,  ferro-silicon,  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron, 

117.  But  no  looking-glass  plates,  or  plate  glass  sil-  and  scrap  steel,  three  tenths  or  one  cent  per  pound : 
vered,  when  framed,  snail  pay  a  less  rate  of  outy  than  but  nothing  shall  be  deemed  ecrap  iron  or  scrap  steel 
that  imposed  upon  nimilar  glass  of  like  description  except  waste  or  reflise  iron  or  steel  fit  only  to  be 
not  fhimed,  but  shall  pay  in  addition  thereto  upon  remanufactured. 

such  fhkmes  the  rote  or  duty  applicable  thereto  when  185.  Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  comprising;  flats 

imported  separate.  not  less  than  one  inch  wide  nor  less  than  three  eighths 

lis.  Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsil-  of  one  inch  thick,  eight  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ; 

vered,  and  cylinder,  crown,  or  common  window  glass,  round  iron  not  lees  than  three  fourths  of  one  mch  in 

when  ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled,  diameter,  and  square  iron  not  less  than  three  fourths 

beveled,  etched,  embossed,  engraved,  stained,  col-  of  one  inch  square,  nine  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound; 

ored,  or  otherwise  ornamented  pr  deoorated,  shall  be  fiats  less  than  one  inch  wide  or  less  than  three  eighths 

subject  to  a  duty  often  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  ad-  of  one  inch  thick ;  round  iron  less  tl)an  three  fourths 

dition  to  the  rates  otherwise  chargeable  thereon.  of  one  inch  and  not  less  tlian  seven  sixteenths  of  one 

119.  Spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  or  spectacles  and  inch  in  diameter:  and  square  iron  less  than  three 
eyeglass  rhimes,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  fourths  of  one  inch  s<iuare,  one  cent  per  pound. 

120.  On  lenses  costing  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ^  186.  Kound  iron,  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  seven 
per  gross  pairs,  or  less,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  bars  or  ahapee 

121.  Spectfuue  and  eyeglass  lenaes  with  their  edges  of  rolled  iron,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 
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one  and  one  tenth  cent  per  pound :  J¥avid€d,  That  iron  or  sheet  steel  not  thinner  than  number  ten  wire 

sll  iron  in  slab«,  blooms,  loope,  or  other  forme  less  gauge  shall  pay  duty  as  plate  iron  or  plate  steel, 

flashed  than  iron  in  bars,  and  more  advanced  than  148.  All  iron  or  steel  sheets  or  (plates,  and  all  hoop, 

bars, 

ated  in  tills  puragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  coated  with  zino  or  'spelter,  or  other  metals,  or  any 
than  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  Pirovidedfur-  alloy  of  those  metals,  shall  pay  three  fourths  of  one 
tker^  That  all  iron  bars,  blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  the  rates  imposed 
sh&pes  of  any  kind,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  by  the  preceding  paragraph  upon  the  corresponding 
charooal  ia  uded  as  fuel,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  gauges,  or  forms,  of  common  or  black  sheet  or  tag- 
not  lft0  than  twenty -two  dollars  [^er  ton.  sers  iron  or  steel ;  and  ou  and  alter  July  first,  eighteen 

187.  Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  channels,  car-  hundred  and  ninety-one,  all  iron  or  steel  Hheets,  or 
truck  channels,  T  T,  columns  and  posts  or  parts  or  plates,  or  taggen  iron  coated  with  tin  or  lead  or  with 
Btfctions  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams,  a  mixture  ozwhich  these  metals  or  either  of  them  \»  a 
and  building  forms,  togetoer  with  all  other  structural  component  parL  by  the  dippin^^  or  any  other  process, 
shapes  of  iron  or  steel,  whether  plain  or  punched,  or  and  commercially  Known  as  tin  plates,  teme  plates, 
fitted  for  U9e,  nine  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound.  and  taggers  tin,  shall  pay  two  and  two  tenths  cents 

188.  Boiler  or  other  plate  iron  or  steel,  except  saw  per  pound:  /Wvu^,  Taat  on  and  after  July  first, 
platesbereinafter  provided  for,  not  thinner  than  num-  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  manufactures  of 
oer  tea  wire  gauge,  sheared  or  unsheared,  and  skelp  which  tin,  tin  plates,  teme  plates,  ta^rs  tin.  or 
iron  or  steel  sheared  or  rolled  in  moves,  valued  at  either  of  them,  are  component  materials  of  onief 
one  cent  per  pound  or  less,  five  tenths  of  one  cent  per  value,  and  all  aitiolcs,  vessels,  or  wares  manufactured, 
pound ;  valued  above  one  cent  and  not  above  one  and  stampjed,  or  drawn  from  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel,  Huch 
lonr  tenths  cent  per  pound,  sixty-five  hundredths  of  material  beinj[  the  com|>onent  of  chief  value,  andf  coat- 
one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  one  and  four  tenths  ed  wholly  or  m  part  with  tin  or  lead  or  a  mixture  of 
cent  and  not  above  two  cents  per  pound,  eight  tenths  which  these  metals  or  either  of  them  is  a  component 
of  OO0  cent  per  pound ;  valued  aoove  two  cents  and  part,  shall  nay  a  duty  of  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  vdo- 
not  above  throe  cents  per  pound,  one  and  one  tenth  rem:  ProndtA  further^  That  on  and  after  October 
cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  three  cents  and  not  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  tin  plates 
above  tour  cents  per  pound,  one  and  five  tenths  cent  and  teme  plates  lishter  in  weight  than  sixty-throe 
per  pound ;  valued  above  four  cents  and  not  above  pounds  per  hundred  square  feet  shall  be  admitted  fhse 
seven  cents  per  pound,  two  cents  per  pound ;  valued  of  duty,  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  sat- 
above  fieven  cents  and  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound,  isfaction  of  the  President  (who  shall  thereupon  by 
two  and  eight  tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valuea  above  proclamation  make  known  the  fact)  that  the  agpe- 
ten  cents  and  not  above  toirteen  cents  per  pound,  gate  quantity  of  such  plates  lighter  that  sixty-three 
three  and  one  half  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  pounds  per  hundred  square  feet  produced  in  the  United 
thirteen  cents  per  pound,  rortv-five  per  centum  ad  States  during  either  of  the  six  years  next  preceding 
valorem :  Prov%d«dy  That  all  plate  iron  or  steel  thin-  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
ner  than  number  ten  wire  gauge  shall  pay  duty  as  has  eooaled  one  third  the  amount  of  such  plates  im- 
iron  or  steel  sheets.  ported  and  entered  for  consumption  durinf|^  any  fiscal 

189.  Forig^ngs  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forged  iron  and  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  pnor  to  said 
steel  combined,  of  whatever  shape,  or  in  whatever  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven: 
stage  of  manuncture,  not  spectally  provided  for  in  Ih>vid«d,  That  ue  amount  of  such  plates  manufact- 
this  act.  two  and  three  tenth  cents  per  pound :  /Vo-  ured  into  articles  exported,  and  upon  which  a  draw- 
vidtdj  That  no  forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forgings  of  back  shall  be  paid,  snaU  not  be  induded  in  asoertaln- 
iron  and  steel  combined,  by  whatever  process  made,  ing  the  amount  of  such  importations :  And  provided 
ahall  ray  a  leas  rate  of  duty  than  forty-five  per  centum  furthtr^  That  the  amount  or  weight  of  sheet  iron  or 
ad  valoreni.  sheet  steel  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 

140.  Hoop,  or  band,  or  scroll,  or  other  iron  or  steel,  applied  or  wrought  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  or 
valued  at  three  cents  per  pound  or  less,  eight  inches  or  wares  tinned  or  teme  plated  in  the  United  States, 
le«  in  width,  and  less  than  three  eighths  of  one  Inch  with  weight  allowance  as  sold  to  manufacturers  or 
thick  and  not  thinner  than  number  ten  wire  gaujcre,  othen,  shall  be  considered  as  tin  and  teme  plates 
one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  number  ten  wire  produced  in  the  United  States  within  the  meanmg  of 
gauge  ana  not  thinner  than  number  twenty  wire  this  act. 

gauge,  one  and  one  tenth  cent  per  pound;  thinner  144.  Sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel,  polished,  planished.' 

than  number  twenty  wire  gau2e,one  and  three  tenths  or  glanced,  by  whatever  name  designated,  two  and 

eent  per  ponnd :  Pronidta^  That  hoop  or  band  iron,  one  half  cents  per  pound :  J^'ovided,  That  plate  or 

or  hoop  or  band  steel,  cut  to  length,  or  wholly  or  par-  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel,  by  whatever  name  des- 

tiaUy  maonfaetnred  into  hoops  or  ties  for  baling  pur-  ignated,  other  than  the  polished,  planished,  orfflanced 

poaes,  tttrrel  hoops  of  iron  or  steel,  and  hoop  or  band  herein  provided   for,  which    has   been   pickled  or 

noa  or  hoop  or  bond  steel  fiared,  splayed,  or  punched,  cleaned  by  add,  or  by  any  other  material  or  process, 

with  or  without  buckles  or  fastenings,  shall  pay  two  or  which  is  cold  rolled,  smoothed  only,  not  polished, 

tentha  ct  one  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  that  im-  shall  pay  one  quarter  of  one  oent  per  pound  more  duty 

poaed  on  the  hoop  or  band  iron  or  steel  fh>m  which  than  the  corresponding  gauges  of  common  or  black 

they  are  made.  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel. 

141.  Batlway  bars,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  rail-  145.  Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steely  or  tag^rs  iron 
way  bars  made  in^  part  of  steel,  T-rails,  and  punched  or  steel,  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
iron  or  steel  flat  rails,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  which  these  metals,  or  either  of  them,  is  a  component 

142.  Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  in-  part,  by  the  dipping  or  any  other  process,  and  oom- 
ctodinff  all  iron  or  steel  commercially  known  as  com-  mercially  Iniown  as  tin  plates,  tenie  plates,  and  tag- 
moo  or  black  taggers  iron  or  steel,  and  skelp  iron  or  crcrs  tin.  one  cent  per  pound  until  July  first,  eighteen 
steel,  valued  at  three  cents  per  pound  or  less :  Thin-  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

ner  than  number  ten  and  not  thinner  than  number  146.  Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs, 

twenty  wire  gagO;  one  oent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  by  whatever  process  made ;  die  blocks  or  blanks ; 

number  twenty  wire  gauge  and  not  thinner  than  num-  billets  and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars ;  steamer, 

ber  twentv-flve  wire  gauge,  one  and  one  tenth  cent  crank,  and  other  shafts ;  shafting;  wrist  or  crank  pins ; 

per  pound;  thinner  than  number  twenty-five  wire  connecting  rods  and  piston  rods;  pressed,  sheared, 

gage,  one  and  four  tenths  cent  per  pound ;  corru-  or  stamp^  shapes ;  saw  plates,  wholly  or  partially 

gated  or  crimped,  one  and  tour  tenths  cents  per  manufactured ;  hammer  molds  or  swaged  steel ;  gun- 

poond:  FMiaed^  That  all  common  or  black  sheet  barrel  molds  not  in  bare;  alloys  used  as  substitutes 
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for  steel  tools ;  all  descriptioiiB  and  shapes  of  drv  sand,  of  card  clothing  shall  pay  a  duty  of  thirty-five  per 

loam,  or  iron-molded  steel  castinfrs ;  sheets  ana  plates  centum  ad  valorem, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act;  and  steel  in 

all  forms  and  shapes  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  General  I^tuions, 

act ;  all  of  the  above  valued  at  one  cent  per  pound  or  149.  No  allowance  or  reduction  of  duties  for  partial 

less,  four  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  loss  or  damaf^e  in  oouKequence  of  rust  or  of  discolor- 

one  cent  and  not  ahove  one  and  four  tenths  cent  ation  shall  be  inade  upon  any  description  of  iron  or 

per  pound,  five  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  ateel,  or  upon  any  article  wholly  or  partly  manufact- 

above  one  and  four  tenths  cent  and  not  above  one  ured  of  iron  or  steel,  or  upon  any  manufacture  of  iron 

and  eight  tenths  cent  per  pound,  eight  tenths  of  one  and  steel. 

cent  per  pound;  valued  above  one  and  eight  tenths  16O.  All  metal  produced  fh)m iron  orits ores,  which 

cent  and  not  above  two  and  two  tenths  cent  per  is  cast  and  malleaole,  of  whatever  description  or  form, 

pound,  nine-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  without  regaid  to  the  peroentage  of  carbon  oontuned 

above  two  and  two  tenths  cents,  and  not  above  three  therein,  whether  produced  by  cementation,  or  converv- 

cents  per  pound,  one  and  two  tenths  cent  per  pound ;  ed,  oast,  or  made  from  iron  or  its  ores,  by  the  crucible, 

valued  above  three  cents  and  not  above  four  cents  Bessemer,  Clapp-Qriffiths,  pneumatic,  Thomaa-Qil- 

per  pound,  one  and  six  tenths  cent  per  pound ;  vaU  christ,  basic,  Siemens-Martin,  or  open-hearth  prooesa, 

ued  above  four  cents  and  not  above  seven  cents  per  or  by  the  equivalent  of  either,  or  by  a  combination 

pound,  two  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  seven  of  two  or  more  of  the  processes,  or  their  equivalents, 

cents  and  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound,  two  and  or  by  any  fusion  or  other  process  which  produceBlrom 

eight  tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  ten  cents  iron  or  its  ore  a  metal  either  granular  or  fibrous 

and  not  above  thirteen  cents  per  pound^  three  and  in  structure,  which  is  cast  and  malleable,  excepting 

one  half  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  thirteen  cents  what  is  known  as  malleable-iron  castings  ahaU  be 

and  not  above  sixteen  cents  per  pound   four  and  classed  and  denomkmted  as  steel, 

two  tenths  cents  per  pound,  valued  above  sixteen  151.  No  article  not  specially  provided  for  in  thia 
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round,  oval,  flat,  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  in  plate,  teme  plate,  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll 
ccnla  or  otherwise,  not  smaller  than  number  six  wire  iron  or  steel  shall  be  the  material  or  chief  value,  shall 
gauge,  valued  at  three  and  one  half  cents  or  less  per  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  tin 
pound,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  and  iron  or  plate,  teme  plate,  or  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  BcroU 
■teet,  fiat,  with  longitudinal  nba  for  the  manufacture  iron  or  steel  ttom  which  it  is  made,  or  of  which  it 
of  fencing,  valued  at  three  cents  or  less  per  pound,  shall  be  the  component  thereof  of  chief  value, 
six  tentlis  of  one  cent  per  pound :  J¥ovidedy  That  all  152.  On  all  iron  or  steel  bars  or  rods  of  whatever 
iron  or  steel  rods,  whether  rolled  or  drawn  through  shape  or  section,  which  are  cold  rolled,  cold  ham- 
dies,  smaller  than  number  six  wire  gauge,  shall  oe  mered,  or  polished  in  any  way,  in  addition  to  the  or- 
classed  and  dutiable  as  wire.  ^  dinary  process  of  hot  rolling  or  hammering,  there 
148.  Wire :  Wire  made  of  iron  or  steel,  not  smaller  shall  be  paid  one  fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  ad- 
than  number  ten  wire  frauge,  one  and  one  fourth  cent  dition  to  the  rates  provided  in  this  act ;  and  on  all 
per  pound;  smaller  than  number  ten,  and  not  smaller  stripe,  plates,  or  sheets  of  iron  or  steel  of  whatever 
than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  three  fourths  shape,  other  than  the  polished,  planished,  or  glanced 
cent  per  pound;  smaller  than  number  sixteen  and  sheet  iron,  or  sheet  steel  hereinbefore  provided  for, 
not  smaller  than  number  twenty-six  wire  gauge,  two  which  are  cold  rolled,  cold  hammered,  blued,  bright- 
and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound ;  smaller  than  num-  ened,  tempered,  or  polished  by  any  process  to  auch 
ber  twentyndx  wire  gauge,  three  cents  per  pound:  perfected  surfiwe  finish  or  polish  better  than  the 
JVovided,  That  iron  or  steel  wire  covered  with  cotton,  grade  of  cold  rolled,  smooth  only,  hereinbefore  pro- 
silk,  or  other  material,  and  wires  or  stri[)  steel,  com-  vided  for,  there  shall  be  paid  one  and  one  fourth  cent 


m  strips,  whether  drawn  through  dies  or  rolls,  un-  plates  there  shall  be  pai<f  one  cent  per  pound  in  ad- 
tempered  or  tempered,  of  whatsoever  width,  twenty-  dition  to  the  rate  provided  in  this  act  for  steel  aaw 
five  one  thousandths  01  an  inch  thick  or  thinner  (ready  platea. 

no  article  made  fhmi  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  of  which  168.  Anchors,  or  parts  thereof,  of  iron  .or  steel,  mill 
iron  or  steel  wire  is  a  component  part  of  chief  irons  and  mill  cranlt^  of  wrought  iron,  and  wrought 
value,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  the  iron  or  iron  for  ships,  and  forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  com- 
steel  wire  fVom  which  it  is  made  either  wholly  or  bined  iron  and  steel,  for  vessels^  steam  engines,  and 
in  part:  And  provided  fuiih«r^  That  iron  or  steel  locomotives,  or  parts  thereof,  weighing  each  twenty- 
wire  cloths,  and  iron  or  steel  wire  nettings  made  five  pounds  or  more,  one  and  eight  tenths  cunt  p«r 
in  meshes  of  any  form,  shall  pay  a  duty  equal  in  pound. 

amount  to  that  imposed  on  iron  or  steel  wire  used  154.  Axles,  or  parts  thereof,  axle  ban,  axle  blanks, 

in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  wire  cloth,  or  or  ibrffings  for  axles,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  with- 

iron  or  steel  wire  nettings,  and  two  cents  per  pound  out  reference  to  the  sta^p  or  state  of  manufacture,  two 

in  addition  thereto.  cents  per  pound  :  Brovtded^  That  when  iron  or  steel 

There  shall  be  paid  on  iron  or  steel  wire  coated  axles  are  imported  fitted  in  wheela.  or  parts  of  wheels, 

with  jrino  or  tin,  or  any  other  metal  (except  fence  wire  of  iron  or  steel,  they  sliall  be  dutiable  at  the  same 

and  iron  or  steel,  fiat,  with  longitudinal  ribs,  for  the  rate  as  tbe  wheels  in  which'  they  are  fitted, 

manufacture  of  fencing),  one  naif  of  one  cent  per  165.  Anvils  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  iron  and  steel 

pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  combined,  by  whatever  process  made,  or  in  whatever 

which  it  is  made ;  on  iron  wire  rope  and  wire  strand,  stage  of  manufacture,  two  and  one  half  cents  per 

one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  pound. 

the  wire  of  which  it  is  made ;  on  steel  wire  rope  and  156.  Blacksmiths'  haromenand  sledges,  track  tools, 

wire  strand,  two  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  wedge«,  and  crowbani,  whether  of  iron  or  ateel,  two 

rat3  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  they  or  either  of  and  one  fourth  cents  per  nound. 

them  are  made :  Provided  ffwihery  That  all  iron  or  157.  Boiler  or  other  tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays  of 

steel  wire  valued  at  more  tnan  four  cents  per  pound  wrought  iron  or  steel,  two  and  one  half  cents  per 

shall  pay  a  duty  of  not  less  than  forty-flve  pKor  centum  pound, 

ad  valorem,  except  that  card  wire  for  the  manufacture  158.  Bolts,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuts,  or  bolt 
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Uanks,  and  flniBbed  binges  or  hinge  blanks,  whether  the  above,  thirtv-five  per  oentam  ad  valorem.    Sin- 

of  iron  or  steel,  two  and  one  foortn  cents  per  pound,  gle-barrel  breecn-loadmg  shot  guns,  one  dollar  each 

159.  Card  clothing,  fnanufactured  fVom  tempered-  and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Revolving 
steel  wire,  fifty  oents  per  square  tbot ;  all  other,  pistols  valued  at  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty 
twenty-five  oenta  per  souare  foot.  oents  eaoh,  forty  oents  each ;  valued  at  more  than  one 

160.  Cast-iron  pipe  of  eveiy  description,  nine  tenths  dollar  and  fifty  oents,  one  dollar  each ;  and  in  addition 
of  one  cent  j^r  pound.  thereto  on  all  the  above  pistols,  thirty-five  per  centum 

161.  Cast-uon  vessels,   plates,   stove  plates,  and-  ad  valorem. 

irons,  'sad-irons,  tailors'  irons,   hatters'  irons,  and  171.  Iron  or  steel  sheets,  plates,  wares,  or  articles, 

oaadnga  of  iron,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitreous  glasses,  forty-five 

act,  one  and  two  tenths  cent  per  pound.  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

162.  Castings  of  malleable  iron  not  specially  pro-  172.  Iron  or  steel  sheets,  plates,  wares,  or  articles, 
vided  for  in  this  act,  one  and  three  fourths  cent  per  enameled  or  glased  as  above  with  more  than  one  col- 
poand.  or,  or  ornamented,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

165.  Caat  hollow  ware,  coated,  glased,  or  tinned,  JfiUli,  ijniet^  taekt^  and  M«dUB,—VlZ.  Cut  nails 
three  cents  per  pound.  and  out  spikes  of  iron  or  steel,  one  cent  per  pound. 

164.  Chain  or  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  174.   Horsefaoe   nails,   hob   nails^   and   all   other 

steel,  not  less  than  three  fourths  of  one  inch  in  diam-  wrought  iron  or  steel  nails  not  specially  provided  for 

eter,  one  and  six  tenths  cent  per  poimd;  less  than  in  tbu  act,  four  oents  per  pound. 

three  fourths  of  one  inch  and  not  leas  than   three  176.  Wire  nails  made  or  wrought  iron  or  steel,  two 

eighths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  one  and  eight  tenths  inches  long  and  longer,  not  lighter  than  number 

cent  per  poond ;  less  than  three  eighths  of  one  inch  twelve  wire  gauge,  two  oents  per  pound ;  ih>m  one  inch 

in  diameter,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound,  but  no  to  two  inches  m  length,  and  lighter  than  numbei^ 

chain  or  chidna  of  any  description  shall  pay  a  lower  twelve  and  not  lighter  than  number  sixteen  wire 

rote  of  duty  than  for^-five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  gauge,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;   shorter 

Ouilery. — 165.  Pen-knives  or  pocket  knives  of  all  than  one  inch  and  lighter  than  number  sixteen  wire 

kindSf  or  parts  thereof,  and  erasen  or  parts  thereof,  gauge,  four  oents  per  pound. 

whoUv  or  partly  manufiustured,  valued  at  not  more  176.  Spikes,  nuts,  and  washers,  and  horse,  mule^ 

than  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  twelve  cents  per  dozen  ;  or  ox  shoes,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  one  and  eight 

valned  at  more  than  fiftv  cents  per  dozen  and  not  ex-  tenths  cent  per  pound. 

eeeding  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  fifty  cents  177.  Cut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  not  exceeding  six- 

per  docen ;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  teen  ounces  to  the  thousand,  two  and  one  fourth  cents 

cente  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  three  doUars  per  per  thousand ;  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  to  the  thou- 

doKn,  one  dollar  per  dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  sand,  two  and  three  tbuiths  cents  per  pound, 

three  doUars  per  dozen,  two  dollsrs  per  dozen ;  and  in  178.  Needles  for  knittinir  or  sewing  machines,  cro- 

addition  thereto  on  all  the  above,  fi^  per  centum  ad  chet  needles  and  tape  needles,  and  bodkins  of  metal, 

valorem.    Baaors  and  razor  blades,  finished  or  unfin-  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

iahad,  valued  at  leee  than  four  dollan  per  dozen,  one  179.  Needles,  knitting,  and  all  others  not  specially 

dollar  per  doven ;  valued  at  four  dolliuv  or  more  per  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 

doaen,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen :  valorem. 

and  in  addition  thereto  on  ail  the  above  razon  ana  i^Kote.— 180.  Steel  plates  engraved,  stereotype  plates, 

naor  blades,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  electrotype  plates,  and  plates  of  otner  materials,  en- 

166.  Swords,  sword  blades  and  side  arms,  thirty-  graved  or  lithographed,  for  printing,  twen^-five  per 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  centum  ad  valorem. 


knivea.  ofall  oiaee,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at  not  per  pound. 

more  tnan  one  dollar  per  dozen  pieces,  ten  oents  per  188.  Saws: — ^Cross-ont  saws,  eight  oents  per  linear 

doaen ;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  not  more  foot ;  mill,  pit,  and  drag  saws,  not  over  nine  inches 

than  two  dollars,  thirty-five  oents  per  dozen ;  valued  wide,  ten  cents  per  linear  foot ;  over  nine  inches 

at  more  than  two  dollars  and  not  more  than  three  dol-  wide,  fifteen  cents  per  linear  foot ;  circular  saws,  thir^ 

lars,  fbrty  cents  per  doaen ;  valued  at  more  than  three  per  centum  ad  valorem :  hand,  back,  and  all  other 

dollars  and  not  more  than  eight  dollars,  one  dollar  per  saws  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty  per 

doaen ;  valoed  at  more  than  eight  dollars,  two  doUara  centum  ad  valorem. 

per  doaen ;  and  in  addition  upon  all  the  above-named  184.  Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  more 

artidee.  thirt|r  per  centum  aa  valorem.    All  carving  than  two  inches  in  length,  five  cents  per  pound ;  over 

and  oooWkmvea  and  forks  of  all  sizes,  finished  or  un-  one  inch  and  not  more  than  two  inches  in  len^fth, 

isbed,  valned  at  not  mora  than  four  dollars  per  dozen  seven  cents  per  pound :  over  one  half  inch  and  not 

pteoea,  one  dollar  per  dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  four  mora  than  one  inch  in  length,  ten  cents  per  pound ; 

dollars  and  not  more  than  eight  dollars,  two  dollars  one  half  inch  and  less  in  length,  fourteen  cents  per 

perdoaeo  pieoes;  valned  at  mora  than  eight  dollars  pound. 

and  not  more  than  twelve  dollars,  three  dollars  per  dos-  186,  Wheels,  or  parts  thereof,  made  of  iron  or  steel, 

eo  nieees ;  valned  at  mora  than  twelve  dollars,  five  and  steel-tired  wheels  for  railway  purposes,  whether 

dollan  per  dozen  pieces  ^  and  in  addition  upon  all  the  wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  iron  or  steel  locomo- 

above-named  articles,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  tive,  car,  or  other  railway  tires  or  parte  thereof,  wholly 

168.  Files,  file  blankSj  rasps,  and  floats,  of  all  cuts  or  partly  manufactured,  two  and  one  half  cents  per 

snd  kinds,  four  inches  m  lengtb  and  under,  thirty-  round ;  and  in^ts,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  or  blanks 

five  cents  per  dosen ;  over  four  inches  in  length  and  lor  the  same,  without  regard  to  the  degree  of  manu- 

nnder  nine  inches,  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen ;  nine  facture,  one  and  three  fourths  cents  per  pound :  /W- 

iocfaes  in  length  and  under  fourteen  mchets,  one  dol-  vitUd^  That  when  wheels  or  parts  thereof,  of  iron  or 

lar  and  thirty  cents  per  dozen :  fourteen  inches  in  steel  are  imported  with  iron  or  steel  axles  fitted  in 

length  and  over,  two  dollars  per  dozen.  them,  the  wheels  and  axles  together  shall  be  dutiable 

Fhrt-ArmB. — 169.  Muskets  and  sporting  rifles,  twen-  at  the  same  rate  as  is  provided  Ibr  the  wheels  when 

ty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem.  imported  separately. 

170.  AU  double-barreled,  sporting,  breech-loading  ^.    *]            ^^  j       j  ,^       -   -          - 

shot  irons  valued  at  not  more  than  six  dollars  each,  MtteeUaneout  MddU  and  Mant^faciurM  of. 

one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each ;  valued  at  more  than  186.  Aluminium  or  aluminum,  in  crude  fbrm,  al- 

•ix  dollars  and  not  more  than  twelve  dollars  each,  loys  of  any  kind  in  which  aluminum  is  the  com- 

Ibor  dollan  each ;  valued  at  more  than  twelve  dollars  ponent   material  of  chief  value,  fifteen  cents  per 

each,  ax  dollan  each ;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  pound. 
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187.  Antimon7,  as  rec^lus  or  metal,  three  foarthe  year  prior  to  July  first,  e^fhteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
of  one  cent  per  pound.  five,  then  all  imported  caasiterite,  bar,  blocli,  and  pi^ 

188.  Argentine,  albata,  or  German  ailver,  unmonu-  tin  shall  after  July  Urst.  eighteen  hundred  and  nincty- 
ihctured.  twenty ^five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  live,  be  admitted  me  of  duty. 

189.  Bnasy  in  bars  or  pi^,  old  brass,  clippln|<a  WaUhet, — 210.  Chronometers,  box  or  ahip's,  and 
from  brass  or  Dutch  metal,  and  old  sheathing,  or  parts  thereof,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

vellow  metal,  lit  only  for  remanut'aeture,  one  ana  one  211.  Watcnes,  parts  of  watches,  watoh  oases,  wat«h 

Lalf  cent  per  pound.  movcraontA,  and  watch  glasses,  whether  separately 

190.  Bronze  powder,  twelve  oentB  per  pound;  bronze  packed  or  otherwise,  twenty -five  per  centum  ad  va- 
or  Dutch  metal,  or  aluminum,  in  leaf,  eight  cents  per  lorem. 

packa^  of  one  nundred  leaves.  Zine  or  SpdUr. — 21S.  Zinc  in  blocks  or  pigs,  one 

Oopper.^191,  Copper  imported  in  the  form  of  ores,  and  three  fourths  cent  per  pound, 

one  naif  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  each  pound  of  fine  818.  Zinc  in  sheets,  two  and  one  half  cents  per 

copper  contained  therein.  pound. 

192.  Old  oopper,  fit  only  for  remanufkoture,  dip-  214.  Zinc,  old  and  worn  out,  fit  only  to  be  remanu- 
pings  from  new  copper,  and  all  composition  metal  of  factured,  one  and  one  fourth  cents  per  pound, 
which  copper  is  a  component  material  of  chief  value,  215.  Manufactures^  articles,  or  wares,  not  spe^ally 
not  specially  providea  for  in  this  act,  one  cent  per  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed 
pouno.  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel, 

193.  Recrulos  of  copper  and  black  or  coarse  copper,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminum,  or  any 
and  copper  cement,  one  cent  per  pound  on  each  pound  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wbolly  manulact- 
of  fine  copper  contained  therein.  ured,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

194.  Copper  in  plates,  bare,  InTOto,  Chili  or  other  -  t\     -nr  %r  

pigs,  and  m  other  forms,  not  manufactured,  not  spe-  Bohedum  D.— Wood  and  Mahufaotubm  of. 

daily  provided  for  in  tnis  act,  one  and  one  fourth  216.  Timber,  hewed  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  for 

cent  per  pound.  spars  and  in  building  wharves,  ten  per  centum  ad  var 

195.  Copper  in  rolled  platea,  cfdled  braziers'  cop-  lorem. 

per,  sheets,  rods,  pipes,  and  copper  bottoms,  a1^^>  217.  Timber^  squared  or  sided,  not  specially  pit>- 

ahoathtng  or  yellow  metal  of  wnich  copper  is  the  Tided  for  in  this  act,  one  half  of  one  cent  per  cubic 

component  material  of  chief  value,  and  not  composed  foot 

wholly  or  in  part  of  iron  ungalvanized,  thirty-five  per  218.  Sawed  boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  lumber 

centum  ad  valorem.  of  hemlock,  whitewood,  sycamore,  white  pine,  and 

Gold  and  Siher, — 196.  Bullions  and  metal  thread  basswood,  one  dollar  per  thousand  feet  board  meas- 

of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  not  specially  provided  ure ;  sawed  lumber,  not  spedally  provided  for  in  this 

for  in  tills  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  Yalorem.  act,  two  dollars  per  thousand  feet  board  measure ;  but 

197.  Gold  leaf,  two  dollars  per  package  of  five  hun-  when  lumber  or  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished,  in  ad- 

dred  leaves.  dition  to  the  rates  herein  provided,  there  shall  be 

199.  Silver  leaf,  seventy-five  cents  per  package  of  levied  and  paid  for  each  side  so  planed  or  finished 
five  hundred  leaves.  flity  cents  per  thousand  feet  boara  measure ;  and  if 

Zm^/.— 199.  Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  one  and  one  planed  on  one  side  and  tongaed  and  grooved,  one  dol- 

half  cent  per  pound :  IVotided^  That  silver  ore  and  lar  per  thousand  feet  boara  measure ;  and  if  planed 

all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one  on  two  sides,  and  tongued  and  grooved,  one  dollar 

and  one  half  cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet  TOard  measure :  and 

therein,  according  to  sample  and  assay  at  the  poi-t  of  in  estimating  board  measure  under  this  schedule  no 

entry.  deduction  shall  be  made  on  board  measure  on  ao- 

200.  Lead  inpiffs  and  bare,  molten  and  old  refuse  coimt  of  planing,  ton^piing,  and  grooving:  Brovidtd^ 
lead  run  into  blocks  and  bcffs,  and  old  scrap  Xewi  fit  That  in  case  any  foreign  countiy  shall  impose  an  ex- 
only  to  be  remanufaotured,  two  cents  per  pound.  port  duty  upon  pine^  spruce,  elm,  or  other  loos,  or 

201.  Lead  in  sheets,  pipes,  shot,  glaziers'  lead,  and  upon  stave  bolts,  shingle  wood,  or  heading  Mocks 
lead  wire,  two  and  one  naif  cents  per  pound.  exported  to  the  United  States  ftom  such  country, 
•  202.  MetalUo  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state  then  the  duty  upon  the  sawed  lumber  herein  pro- 
and  metals  unwrought,  not  specially  provided  for  in  vided  for,  when  imported  from  such  country,  ^  snail 
this  act,  twenty  per  centum  aa  valorem ;  mica,  thirty-  remain  the  same  as  nxed  by  the  law  in  force  prior  to 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  the  passage  of  this  act. 

JVttfiU/.— 208.   Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any  219.  Cedar:  That  on  and  after  March  first, eighteen 

kind  in  which  nickel  is  the  component  material  of  hundred  and  ninety-one,  paving  posts,  railroad  ties, 

ohief  value,  ten  cents  per  pound.  and  telephone  and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar,  shall  be 

204.  Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens,  twelve  cents  dutiable  at  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

per  gross.  220.  Sawed  boaras,  plank,  deals,  and  all  forms  of 

205.  Pen-holder  tips,  pen-holdere  or  parts  thereof,  sawed  cedar,  lignum  vit«,  lancewood,  ebony,  box. 
and  gold  pens,  thirtv  per  centum  ad  valorem.  grenadilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  satinwood,  and  all 

206.  Pins,  metallfc,  solid  head  or  other,  including  other  cabinet  woods  not  ftuther  mannfiiotured  than 
hair  pins,  safety  pins,  and  hat,  bonnet,  shawl,  and  sawod,  fiftieen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  veneere  of 
belt  pins,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  wood,  and  wood,  unmanufactured,  not  specially  pro- 

207.  Quicksilver,  ten  cents  per  pound.    The  flaskn,  vided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
bottles,  or  other  vessels  in  wnich  quicksilver  is  im-  221.  Pine  clapboards,  one  dollar  per  one  thousand, 
ported  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  222.  Spruce  clapboards,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
they  would  be  subjected  to  if  imported  empty.  per  one  thousand. 

208.  Type  metal,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound  228.  Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  last  blocks,  wagon 
for  the  lead  contained  therein ;  new  types,  twenty-  blocks,  oar  blocks,  gun  blocks,  heading  blocks,  and 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem.                   '  all  like  blocks  or  sticks,  rough  hewed  or  sawed  ^nly, 

209.  Tin:  On  and  after  July  firet,  eighteen  ban-  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
dred  and  ninety-three,  there  shall  be  imposed  and  224.  Laths,  fifteen  cents  per  one  thouaand  pieces. 


prid  upon  cas«iterite  or  black  oxide  of  tin,  and  upon        226.  Pickets  and  palings,  ten  per  centum  ad  va- 

oar,  block,  and  jpiff  tin,  a  duty  of  four  cents  per  lorem. 

pound:  Provided,  That  unless  it  shall  be  made  to        226.  White-pine   shinelos,  twenty  cents   per  one 

appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Pre.^ident   of  the  thousand  ;  all  other,  thirtv  cents  per  one  thousand. 

United  States  ^who  shall  make  known  the  fact  by        227.  Staves  of  wood  or  all  kinds,  ten  per  centum 

proclamation)  tnat  the  product  of  the  mines  of  the  ad  valorem. 

United  States  shall  have  exceeded  five  thousand  tons        228.  Casks  and  barrels  (empty>,  Bugar-box  shocks, 

of  caasiterite,  and  bar,  block,  and  pig  tin  in  any  one  and  packing  boxes  and  packing-box  ahooka,  of  wood, 
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HOC  spedAlly  provided  for  in  this  act,  thixty  per  centum  has  already  been  pud  or  applied  for,  at  the  plaoe  de- 
ad Taldrem.  scribed  in  the  license  iaauea  by  the  Commissioner  of 

2S9.  Chair  cane,  or  reeds  wronght  or  manufiictured  Internal  Bevenuc,  and  any  person  not  entitled  to  the 
from  rattans  or  reeds,  and  whether  round,  square,  or  bounty  herein  provided  for,  who  shall  apply  for  or  re- 
in any  other  shape,  ten  pec  centum  ad  valorem.  oeive  the  same,  shall  be  gniltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 

S80.  House  or  cabinet  flimiture,  of  wood,  wholly,  upon  oonviotion  thereof,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceedinff 

or  partly  iSnished,  manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  five  thousand  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  period 

wood  b  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 

spedally  provided   for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per  the  court. 

centum  ad  valorem.  287.  All  sugars   above  number  sixteen   Dutch 

g,                o     a      '  Standard  in  color  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  tenths  of 

SoHKDDLB  fi.— Sdoab.  o„e  ccnt  per  pound :  Prov%d«dy  That  all  such  sugars 

281.  That  on  and  after  Jnlv  first,  eighteen  hundred  above  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in  color  shall 

and  ninety-one,  and  until  Julv  first,  mneteen  hundred  pay  one  tenth  of  one  cent  per  poimd  in  addition  to  the 

and  five,  there  shall  be  paid,  from  any  moneys  in  the  rate  herein  provided  for,  when  exported  from,  or  the 

Treaeniy  not  otherwi^te  appropriateo^  under  the  pro-  product  of  any  country  when  and  so  long  as  such 

▼iaioos  of  section  three  tnoustand  six  hundred  and  country  pays  or  shall  hereafter  pay,  directly  or  indi- 

eifffa^-nine  of  the  Bevi^ed  Statutes,  to  the  producer  rectly,  a  Dounty  on  the  exportation  of  any  sugar  that 

Msiwar  testing  not  less  than  ninety  degrees  by  the  may  be  included  in  this  grade  which  is  greater  than 

po1ansoope,from  beets,  soighnm,  or  sugar-cane  grown  is  paid  on  raw  sugars  of  a  lower  saccharine  strength ; 

within  the  U nited  States,  or  from  maple  sap  produced  ana  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  suit- 

wiUun  the  United  States,  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  able  rules  and  regulations  to  cany  this  provision  into 

pound ;  and  upon  anoh  sunar  testing  less  than  ninety  e^^c^iAnd provQMfuHh^t^  That  all  machinery  pur> 

degreea  by  the  polaiiaoope,  and  not  less  than  eighty  chased  abrcMui  and  ere<^ed  in  a  bee^  sugar  ikctorv  and 

decrees,  a  bounty  of  one  and  three  fourths  cent  per  used  in  the  production  of  raw  sugar  in  the  United 

poond,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com-  States  from  beets  produced  therein  shall  be  admitted 

miaaioner  <^  Internal  Bevenue.  with  the  approval  of  duty  flee  Jintil  the  firet  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 

the  8eci«tai7  of  the  Treasury,  snail  prescribe.  ana  ninety-two :  Brovided.  That  any  duty  collected 

S82.  The  produoor  of  said  sugar  to  be  entitled  to  on  any  of  the  above-described  machinery  purchased 

aaid  boim^  shall  have  first  filed  prior  to  July  first  of  abroad  and  Imported  into  the  United  States  for  the 

each  year  with  the  Commbsioner  of  Internal  Revenue  uses  above  inmcated  since  January  first,  eighteen 


a  notice  of  the  place  of  production,  with  a  general  dc-  hundred  and  ninety,  shall  be  refhnded. 

aeription  of  the  machineiy  and  methods  to  be  em-  288.  Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  including 

l^yed  by  him,  with  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  chocolate  confectionery,  made  wholly  or  in  part  ra 

sugar  propoced  to  be  produced  in  the  current  or  next  augar,  valued  at  twelve  cents  or  less  per  pound,  and 

fTMHT'wg  year,  including  the  number  of  maple  trees  to  on  sugars  after  being  refined,  when  tinctured,  colored, 

be  tappea,  and  an  application  for  a  license  to  so  pro-  or  in  any  way  adulterated,  five  cents  per  pound. 

dace,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  bond  in  a  penalty,  and  289.  All  other  confectionery,  including  chocolate 

with  suretiea  to  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  confectionery,  not  specially  provided  for  m  this  act, 

Internal  Bevenne,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

obao've  all  rales  and  regulations  that  shall  be  pre-  240.  Glucose,  or  gn^  sugar,  three  fourths  of  one 

scribed  for  sach  manofacture  and  production  of  sugar,  cent  per  pound. 

288.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  upon  241.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  providing  terms 

receivii^  the  application  and  bond  hereinbefore  pro-  for  the  admission  of  imported  sugars  and  molasses 

vided  for,  shall  issue  to  the  applicant  a  license  to  pro-  and  for  the  payment  of  a  Dounty  on  sugars  of  domes- 

doce  sogar  from  sorafanm,  beets,  or  sugar-cane  grown  tie  production  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 

within  Uie  United  States,  or  from  maple  sap  produced  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one :  iVoftisi, 

within  the  United  Statea  at  the  place  and  with  the  That  on  and  after  the  first  dav  of  March,  eighteen 

nMcfaineiy  and  b^  the  methods  described  in  the  ap-  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  prior  to  the  first  day  of 

plication:  but  aaid  license  shall  not  extend  beyond  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  su^^  not 

one  year  from  the  date  thereof.  exceeding  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in  color 

SS4.  No  bounty  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  en-  may  be  refined  in  bond  without  payment  of  duty,  and 

caged  in  refining  sugars  which  have  been  imported  such  refined  sugars  may  be  trsnsported  in  bond  and 

mto  the  Umted  States,  or  produced  in  the  United  stored  in  bonded  warehouse  at  such  points  of  destl- 

Statee  upon  which  the  bounty  herein  provided  for  has  nation  as  are  provided  in  existing  laws  relating  to  the 

already  been  paid  or  applied  for,  nor  to  any  jMison  immediate  transportation  of  dutiable  goods  in  bond, 

milesa  he  shall  have  first  been  licensed  as  herein  pro-  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed 

vided,  and  only  upon  sugar  produced  by  such  |)erBon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

from  sorghum,  beets,  or  sugar-cane  grown  within  the         _  ■«     m  -o-  

United  States,  or  from  mapfe  wk^  produced  within  the  SoHKnuui  F.— Tobacco  ato  Makufaottoes  of. 
United  States.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Beve-  242.  Leaf  tobacco  suitable  for  dgar  wrappers,  if 
noe,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trees-  not  stemmed,  two  dollara  per  pound ;  if  stemmed, 
ory,  diall  from  time  to  tune  malie  all  needftil  rales  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  pound :  Bro- 
and  regulations  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  vided^  That  if  any  portion  of  any  tobacco  imported 
soighum,  beets,  or  sugar-cane  grown  within  the  in  anv  bale,  box,  or  package,  or  in  bulk  shall  be  suit- 
United  States,  or  from  maple  sap  produced  within  able  for  cigar  wrappers,  the  entire  quantity  of  tobac- 
tfae  United  Statea,  and  ahall,  under  the  direction  of  co  contained  in  such  bale,  box,  or  package,  or  bulk 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiny,  exercise  superv&ion  shall  be  dutiable ;  if  not  stemmed,  at  two  dollars  per 
and  inspection  of  the  manufiMrtiiire  thereof.  pound ;  if  stemmed,  at  two  dollars  and  seventy- nve 

285.  And  for  the  payment  of  these  bounties  the  cents  per  pound. 

Sceretarr  of  the  Treasniy  is  authorized  to  dravr  war-  248.  All  other  tobacco  in  leaf,  unmanufactured  and 

lants  on'the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  such  not  stemmed,  thirty -five  cents  per  pound ;  if  stemmed, 

rams  as  shall  be  necesssry,  which  sums  shidl  be  certi-  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

fied  to  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  244.  Tobacco  manufiMstured,  of  all  descriptions,  not 

by  whom  the  bounties  shall  be  disbursed,  and  no  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  sot,  forty 

bounty  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  to  any  person  licensed  cents  per  pound. 

ss  sforeaaid  in  any  one  year  upon  any  quantity  of  246.  Snuffandsnuff  flour,  manufactured  of  tobacco, 

suKsr  les»  t***"  five  hundred  pounds.  ground  drv,  or  damp,  and  pickled,  scented,  or  other- 

288.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  refine  wise,  of  all  descriptions,  fifty  cents  per  pound, 

or  aid  in  the  refluing  of  sugar  imported  into  the  United  24G.  Cimre,  cigarettes,  and  cherooti*  of  all  kinds. 

States  m  opon  which  the  bounty  herein  provided  for  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  twenty. 
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-                ^       .                       .n_                    ,.  sbalL  be  allowed  on  oil  oake  made  from  impofted  seed. 

SoHEDiTLE  G.— AoBiouLTUBAL  Pboduotb  awd  Fbovis-  ^g   Garden  aeeda,  ainicultunl  aeeds,  and  other 

^^^^'  seeds,  not  speciaUy  provided  for  in  thia  aot,  twenty 
Animali^  Lui€.—2A7.  Homes  and  mules,  thirty  dol-  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
lars  per  head :  Pirowidtd^  That  horses  valued  at  one  287.  Vegetables  of  «11  kinds,  prepared  or  preserved, 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  over  shall  pay  a  duty  including  pickles  and  sauces  of  all  kinds,  not  spo- 
of thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  oialiy  provided  for  in  this  act,  tbrty-flve  per  centum 

248.  tiattle  more  than  one  year  old,  ten  dollars  per  ad  valorem. 

head ;  one  year  old  or  less,  two  dollars  per  head.  288.  Vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  not  specially 

249.  Hogs,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  head.  provided  tor  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 

250.  ShMp,  one  year  old  or  more,  one  dollar  and  valorem. 

fifty  cents  per  head ;  less  than  one  year  old,  seventy-  289.  Straw,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

five  cents  per  head.  290.  Teazles,  tJoirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

251.  All  other  live  animals,  not  specially  provided  i¥«A— 291.  Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed  in  oil 
for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centom  ad  valorem.  or  otherwise,  in  tin  boxes,  measurincr  not  more  than 

Breadttnfft  and  Fetrtnaemnts  Subdanctt, — 252.  Bar-  five  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  ana  three  and  one 

ley,  thirty  cents  per  bushel  of  forty-eight  pounds.  half  inches  deep,  ten  cents  per  whole  box;  in  hal^ 

258.  Barley  malt,  forty-five  cents  per  bushel  of  boxes,  measuring  not  more  than  five  inches  1< 


thirty-flour  pounds.  four  inches  wicfe,  and  one  and  five  eightha  inch 

254.  Barley,  pearled,  patent,  or  hulled,  two  cents  deep,  ^re  cents  each ;  in  quarter-boxea.  measurinK 
per  pound.  not  more  than  four  and  throe  fourths  inches  loDg, 

255.  Buckwheat,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  of  forty-  three  and  one  half  inches  wide,  and  one  and  one 
eijrht  pounds.  fourth   inch  deep,  two  and  one  half  cents  each ; 

256.  Com  or  maixe,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  of  when  imported  in  any  other  form,  forty  per  centum 
fifty-six  pounds.  ad  valorem. 

257.  Com  meal,  twenty  cents  per  bushel  of  forty-  292.  Fish,  pickled,  in  barrels  or  half-barrels,  and 
eight  pounds.  mackerel  or  salmon,  pickled  or  salted,  one  cent  per 

258.  Maooaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  prepara-  pound. 

tions,  two  cents  per  pound.  298.  Fish,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pidcled,  frosen, 

259.  Oats,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel.  packed  in  ice,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  preMrvation, 
280.  Oatmeal,  one  cent  per  pound.  and  fresh  fish,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 

261.  Rice,  cleaned,  two  cents  per  pound ;  undcancd  three  fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

rice,  one  and  one  quarter  cent  per  pound ;  paddy,  294.  Herrings,  pidtled  or  salted,  one  half  of  one 

three  quarters  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  rice  flour,  cent  per  pound ;  herrings,  ftesh,  one  fourth  of  one 

rice  meal,  and  rice,  broken,  which  will  pass  through  cent  per  pound. 

a  sieve  known  commercially  aa  number  twelve  wire  295.  Fish  in  cans  or  packages  made  of  tin  or  other 

sieve,  one  fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound.  material;   except  anchovies  and  sardines  and  fish 

262.  Bye,  ten  cents  per  bushel.  packed  in  any  other  manner,  not  specially  enumerated 
268.  Rye  flour,  one-naif  of  one  cent  per  nound.  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  va- 

264.  wheat,  twenty -five  cents  per  bushel.  lorem. 

265.  Wheat  flour,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va-  296.  Cans  or  packages,  made  of  tin  or  other  metal, 
lorem.  containing  shell  fish  admitted  free  of  duty,  not  exceed- 

Dairy  iyodttd8,^2M.  Butter,  and  substitutes  there-  ing  one  quart  in  oontents,  Rhall  be  subject  to  a  duty 

for,  six  cents  per  pound.  of  eight  cents  per  dosen  cans  or  packages ;  and  when 

267.  Cheese,  six  cents  per  pound.  exceeding  one  quart,  shall  be  subject  to  an  adiUtional 

268.  Milk,  fresh,  five  cents  per  gallon.  duty  of  tour  cents  per  dozen  for  each  additional  half- 

269.  Milk,  preserved  or  condensed,  including  ouart  or  fractional  part  thereof:  JYttvidtdt  That  until 
weight  of  packages,  three  cents  per  pound ;  sugar  of  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  one, 
milk,  eight  cents  per  pound.  such  cans  or  packages  shall  be  admitted  as  now  pro- 

Ibrm  and  FUld  ProdveU, — 270.  Beans,  forty  cents  vided  by  law. 

per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds.  Fruit*  and  N'uU^—Vtl,  Fruits:    Apples,  green  or 

271.  Beans,  peiase^  and  mushrooms,  prepared  or  rii>e,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel. 

preserved,  in  tins,  jars,  bottles,  or  otnerwise,  Ibrty  298.  Apples,  dried,  desiccated,  eva^rated,  or  pre- 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  pared  in  any  manner,  and  not  otnerwise  providecl  for 

272.  Broom  com,  eight  dollars  per  ton.  m  this  act,  two  cents  per  pound. 

278.  Cabbages,  three  cents  each.  299.  Grapes,  sixty  cents  per  barrel  of  three  cubic 

274.  Cider,  five  cents  per  gallon.  feet  capacity  or  fractional  part  thereof;  plums  and 

275.  £ggs,  five  cents  per  dosen.  prunes,  two  cents  per  pouna. 

276.  Eggs,  yolk  of,  twenty -five   per   centum   ad  800.  Figs,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound, 
valorem.                                  '  801.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  in  paokagea  of  ca- 

277.  Hay,  four  dollars  per  ton.  pacity  of  one  and  one  fourth  cubic  foot  or  leaa,  thii^ 

278.  Honey,  twenty  cents  per  gallon.  teen  cents  per  package ;  in  packu(es  of  capacity  ex- 

279.  Hops,  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  ceeding  one  and  one  fourth  cubic  loot  and  not  exceed- 

280.  Onions,  forty  cents  per  bushel.  ing  two  and  one  half  cubic  feet,  twenty-five  cents  per 

281.  Pease,  greeiK  in  bulk  or  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  package;  in-  packages  of  capacity  exceeding  two  and 
similar  packages,  forty  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  one  half  cubic  feet  and  not  exceeding  five  cubic  feet, 
pounds ;  pe&so,  dried,  twenty  cents  per  bushel ;  fifty  cents  per  package ;  in  packages  of  capacity  ex- 
split  pease,  fifty  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds ;  ceMifig  five  cubic  feet,  for  every  additional  cuUc  foot 
pease  in  cartons,  papers,  or  other  small  packt^s,  one  or  fractional  part  thereof,  ten  cents ;  in  bulk,  one 
cent  per  pound.  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  thousand ;  and  in  addi- 

282.  Plants,  trees,  shmbs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds,  tion  thereto  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem 
commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  not  specially  upon  the  boxes  or  barrels  containing  such  oranges, 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va-  lemons,  or  limes. 

lorem.  802.  Rusins,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

288.  Potatoes,    twenty-five   cents    per   bushel  of  808.  Comfits,  sweetmeats,  and  fhiits  preserved  in 

sixty  pounds.  sui^r,  sirup,  molasses,  or  spirits,  not  specially  pro- 

tSWof— 284.  Cantor  beans  or  seeds,  fifty  cents  per  vided  for  in  this  act,  and  jelliee  of  all  lunds,  thirty- 

banhel  of  fifty  pounds.  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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804.  Fraits  preiieiTed  in  thoir  own  juices,  thirty  booate  of  potaah  to  neutralize  one  ounce  troy  of  vine- 

per  oentum  ad  valorem.  gar. 

2C5.  Orange  peel  and  lemon  peel,  preserved  or  828.  There  shall  be  allowed  on  the  imported  tin 

candied,  two  oents  per  pound.  plate  used  in  the  manulhoture  of  cans,  boxes,  pack- 

806.  Nuts:  Almonds,  not  shelled,  five  cents   per  ages,and  all  articles  ot'tin  ware  exported,  either  empty 

pound;  clear  almonds,  shelled,  seven  and  one  half  or  filled  with  domestic  productH,  a  drawback  equal  to 

oenta  per  pound.  the  duty  paid  on  such  tin  plate,  less  one  per  oentum 

d07.  Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds,  not  shelled,  of  such  duty,  which  shall  be  retained  for  the  use  of 

ibree  cents  per  pound ;  shelled,  six  cents  per  pound,  the  United  States. 

808.  Peanuts  or  fl:round  beans,  unshelloa,  one  cent  „                tt     o             nr                   r\          t% 

per  pound ;  shelled,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound,  ookedvim  H.— Spiwts,  Wihes,  aito  Othxb  Bevkr- 

809.  Nats  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unsnelled,  not  ages. 

specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  and  one  half  Spirits.— Z29,  Brandy  and  other  spirits  manufaot- 

cents  per Jpound,  urea  or  distilled  from  frrain  or  other  materials,  and 

Msai  IroducU, — 810.  Bacon  and  hams,  five  cents  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  and 

per  pound.  fifty  cents  per  proof  pillon. 

811.  Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  two  cents  per  pound.  880.  £acn  and  every  gauge  or  wine  gallon  of  meas- 

812.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  prepared  or  preserved,  not  urement  shall  be  counted  as  at  least  one  proof  ffallon ; 
speeiaUy  provided  for  in  tins  act,  twenty-five  per  cent-  and  the  standard  for  determiniDff  the  proof  of  brandy 
am  ad  valorem.  aod  other  spirits  or  liquors  ot  any  kind  imported 

818.  Extnct  of  meat,  all  not  specially  provided  for  shall  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  defined  in  the  laws 

in  this  act,  thiity-five  cents  per  pound ;  nuid  extract  relating  to  internal  revenue ;  but  any  brandy  or  other 

of  meat,  fifteen  oents  per  pound;  and  no  separate  or  spirituous  liquors,  imported  in  casks  of  less  oapadty 

additional  duty  shall  be  collected  on  such  coverings  than  fourteen  gallons,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 

nnles4  as  such  they  are  suitable  and  apparently  &-  States :  I^ywiaedy  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Seo- 

sii^ned  for  use  other  than  in  the  importation  of  meat  retary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  to  authorize 

extraots.  the  ascertainment  of  the  proof  of  wines,  cordials,  or 

814.  Lard,  two  cents  per  pound.                       ,  other  liquors,  by  distillation  or  otherwise,  in  case 

815.  Poultry,  live,  three  cents  per  pound ;  dressed,  where  it  is  impraoticable  to  ascertain  such  proof  by 
five  oents  per  pound.  the  means  prescribed  by  existing  law  or  regulations. 

816.  Tallow,  one  cent  per  pound;  wool  grease,  in-  881.  On  all  compounds  or  preparations  of  which 
eluding  that  known  commercially  as  degras  or  brown  distilled  spirits  are  a  component  part  of  chief  vdue, 
wool  grease,  one  half  of  one  centner  pound.  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  there  shall  be 

Mi»edl4M4ou8  PmoducU. — 817.  Chioory  root,  burned  leviea  a  duty  not  less  than  that  imposed  upon  dis- 

or  roasted,  ground  or  granulated,  or  in  rolls,  or  other-  tilled  spirits. 

wise  prepared,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  882.  Cordials,  liquors,  arrack,  absinthe,  kirschwas- 

act,  two  oents  per  pound.  ser,  ratafia,  and  other  spirituous  beverages  or  bitters 

818.  Chooolate  (other  than  chocolate  confectionery  of  all  kinds  containing  spirits,  and  not  specially  pro- 
and  chocolate  commercially  known  as  sweetened  choo*  vided  for  in  thb  act,  two  dollai's  and  filty  cents  per 
olate),  two  cents  per  pound.  proof  gallon. 

819.  Coooa,  prepared  or  manufactured,  not  specially  888.  No  lower  rate  or  amount  of  duty  shall  be  levied, 
provided  for  m  this  act,  two  oents  per  pound.  collected,  and  paid  on  brandy,  spirits,  and  other 

820.  Cocoa  butter  or  cocoa  butterine,  three  and  one  spirituous  beverages  than  that  fixed  by  law  for  the 
half  oents  per  pound.  description  of  first  proof;  but  it  shall  be  increased  in 

821.  Dandehon  root  and  acorns  prepared,  and  other  proportion  for  any  greater  strength  than  the  strength 
articles  used  as  ooffee,  or  as  substitutes  for  coffee,  not  of  nrst  proof,  and  all  imitations  of  brandy  or  spirits 
spedally  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  and  one  half  or  wines  imported  by  any  names  whatever  shail  be 
oents  per  pound.  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty  provided  for  the 

8aU. — 322.  Salt  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  genuine  articles  respectively  intended  to  be  repre- 

paekages.  twelve  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ;  in  sented,  and  in  no  case  less  than  one  dollar  and  nfty 

bulk,  eignt  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds :  Provided^  cents  per  gallon. 

That  imported  salt  in  bond  may  be  used  in  curing  884.  Bav  rum  or  bay  water,  whether  distilled  or 

llsh  taken  by  ves.sels  licensed  to  engage  in  the  fisher-  compounoed,  of  first  proof,  and  in  proportion  for  an^ 

ies  and  in  curing  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  navigable  greater  strength  than  first  proof,  one  dollar  and  fifty 

waters  of  the  United  States,  under  such  regulations  as  oents  per  gallon. 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe;  and  Wines, — 885.  Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling 

upon  proof  that  the  salt  has  been  used  for  either  of  wines,  in  bottles  contamuig  each  not  more  tnan  one 

toe  purposes  stated  in  this  proviso,  the  duties  on  the  quart  and  more  than  one  pmt,  eight  dollars  per  dozen ; 

same  shall  be  remitted :  Provided  further^  That  ex-  containing  not  more  than  one  pint  each  and  more  than 

Krters  of  meats,  whether  packed  or  smoked,  which  one  half  pint,  four  dollars  per  dozen ;  containing  one 

ve  been  cured  in  the  United  States  with  imported  half  pint  each  or  less,  two  dollars  per  dozen ;  in  bot- 

aalt,  shall,  upon  satisfiiotory  proof,  under  such  regula-  ties  or  other  vessels  containing  more  than  one  quart 

tioos  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  each,  in  addition  to  eight  dollars  per  dozen  botties,  on 

that  such  meats  have  been  cured  with  imported  salt,  the  quantity  in  excess  of  one  quart,  at  the  rate  of  two 

have  refunded  to  them  from  the  Treasury  the  duties  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  gallon. 

paid  on  the  salt  so  used  in  curing  such  exported  886.  Still  wines,  indudinff  ginger  wine  or  ginger 

meats,  in  amounts  not  I&m  than  one  hundred  doUars.  cordial  and  vermuth,  in  casks,  fifty  cents  per  gallon ; 

888.  Starch,  including  all  preparations,  from  what-  in  bottles  or  jugs,  per  case  of  one  dozen  bottles  or 

ever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch,  two  jugs,  containing  each  not  more  than  one  quart  and 

cents  per  pound.  more  than  one  pint,  or  twenty-four  bottles  or  jugs 

824.  Dextrine,  burned  starch,  gum  substitute,  or  containing  each  not  more  than  one  pint,  one  dollar 
British  irum,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound.  and  sixty  cents  per  case ;   and  any  excess  beyond 

825.  Mustard,  ground  or  preserved,  in  bottles  or  these  quantities  found  in  such  bottles  or  jugs  shall  be 
otherwise!  ten  cents  per  pound.  subject  to  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pint  or  ftuctional 

826.  Spices,  fi[rouna  or  powdered,  not  specially  pro*  part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall 
vided  for  in  this  act,  four  cents  per  pound ;  cayenne  be  assessed  on  the  bottles  or  jugs :  Provided^  That 
pepper,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound,  unground ;  any  wines,  ginger  cordial,  or  vermuth  imported  con- 
•aee,  tnree  cents  per  pound.  taming  more  than  twenty 'four  per  centum  of  alcohol 

827.  Vinegar,  seven  and  one  half  cents  per  gallon,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States :  And  provided 
The  standani  ror  vinegar  shall  be  taken  to  to  that  further^  That  there  shall  be  no  oonf^tructive  or  other 
strength  which  requires  thirty-five  grains  of  bicar-  allowanoe  for  breakage,  leakage,  or  damage  on  wines, 
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liquon,  ooidialt,  or  distilled  spirits.   Win«e,  cordials,  one  half  oents  per  square  jard ;  if  dyed,  o(dored, 

brandT',  and  other  ftpirituous  nquon*  imported  in  bot>  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  four  cents  per  square  yard. 

ties  or  jugs  nhall  be  packed  in  paoka^  oootaining  845.  Cotton   dotn   not   bleached^  dyed,    colored, 

not  less  tlian  one  dozen  bottles  or  jugs  in  each  pack-  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  fifty  and  not 

•j^;  and  all  such  bottles  or  JugH  sludl  pay  an  addi-  exceeding  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch, 

tional  duty  of  three  cents  for  each  bottle  or  jug  unless  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  two  and  one  fourth 


shall  be  assessed  on  the  bottles  or  jugs ;  otherwise  on  all  cotton  cloth  not  exceeding  one  hundred  toreads 

than  in  bottles  or  jugs,  twenty  cents  per  gallon.  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  not 

888.  Malt  extract,  fluid,  In  casks,  twenty  cents  per  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  pnnted, 
gallon ;  in  bottles  or  jugs,  forty  cents  per  gallon ;  valued  at  over  six  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard  ; 
solid  or  condensed,  fortv  per  centum  ad  valorem.  bleached,  valued  at  over  nine  cents  per  square  yard : 

889.  Cherry  juice  ana  prune  mice,  or  prune  wine,  and  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued 
and  other  fnut  juice,  not  ttpcciaUy  provided  for  in  this  at  over  twelve  cents  per  square  yard,  there  shall  be 
act,  containing  not  more  tnan  eighteen  per  centum  of  levied,  collected,  ana  paid  a  duty  of  thirty-five  per 
alcohol,  sixty  cents  per  gallon ;  if  containing  more  centum  ad  valorem. 

than  eighteen  per  centum  of  alcohol,  two  dolluv  and  846.  Cotton   clotji,  not  bleachedj  dyed,   colored, 

fitly  cents  per  proof  gallon.  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  one  hundred 

840.  Ginger  ale,  ginger  beer,  lemonade,  soda  water,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fiftv  threads  to  the 
and  other  similar  waters  in  plain  grben  or  colored  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  fllnng,  three  cents 
molded  or  pressed  glass  bottles^  containing  each  not  per  square  yard ;  ir  bleached,  four  cents  {Hsr  square 
more  than  three  fourths  of  a  pint,  thirteen  cents  per  yard ;  if  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed!,  five 
dozen;  containing  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  pint  cents  per  square  yard:  iVoruM,  That  on  all  cotton 
each  and  not  more  than  one  and  one  half  pint,  twen-  cloth  exceeding  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding  one 

2r-six  cents  per  dozen ;  but  no  separate  or  adoitional  hundred  and  fifty  threads  to  the  square  inch,  oountinK 

uty  shall  be  assessed  on  the  bottles ;  if  imported  the  warp  and  nlJing^  not  bleached,  dyed,  ooloreiC 

otherwise  than  in  plain  green  or  colored  molded  or  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  seven  and 

pressed  glass  bottles,  or  in  such  bottles  containing  one  half  cents  per  square  yard ;  bleached,  valued 

more  than  one  and  one  half  pint  each,  fifty  cents  per  at  over  ten    cents  per  square  ysrd ;  dyed,  colored, 

gallon,  and  in  addition  thereto,  duty  shall  oe  collected  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  twelve 

on  the  bottles,  or  other  covering,  at  the  rates  which  and  one  naif  cents  per  square  yard,  there  shall  be 

would  be  chargeable  thereon  ifimpoited  empty.  levied,  collected,' and  paid  a  duty  of  forty  per  centum 

841.  All  mineral  waters,  and  all  imitations  of  nat-  ad  valorem. 

ural  mineral  waters,  and  all  artificial  mineral  waters  847.  Cotton   doth,   not    bleached,  dyed   eolored. 

not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act,  in  green  or  col-  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  one  hundrea 

ored  glass  bottles  containing  not  more  than  oue  pint,  and  fifty  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  threads  to 

sixteen  cents  per  dozen  bottles.    If  containing  more  the  square  inch,  counting  uie  warp  and  filling,  three 

than  one  pint  and  not  more  than  one  quart,  twenty-  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yara ;  if  bleached,  fonr 

five  cents  per  dozen  bottles.    But  no  separate  duty  and  one  half  cents  per  square  vard;  if  dyed,  ooiored, 

ahall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles.    If  imported  other-  stained,  p^ted,  or  printed,  nve  and  one  half  centa 

wise  than  in  plain  green  or  colored  glass  bottles,  or  if  per  square  yard :  JMovided,  That  on  all  cotton  cloth 

imported  in  such  bottles  containing  more  than  one  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  not  exceeding 

quart,  twentv  cents  per  gallon,  and  m  addition  there-  two  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  conntinfr  the 

to  duty  shall  be  collected  upon  the  bottles  or  other  warp  and  filling,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained, 

covering  at  the  same  rates  that  would  be  charged  if  painted,  or  pnnted,  valued  at  over  eight  cents  per 

imporUM  empty  or  separately.  ftquare  yard ;  bleached,  valued  at  over  ten  cents  per 

g, T     i-i            %r          square  yard ;  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  pnnt> 

BoHEDULE  I.— CoTTow  Makutaotubss.  ed,  valued  at  over  twelve  cents  per  square  yaid,  there 

84S.  Cotton  thread,  yam,  warps,  or  waip  yam,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  forty- 

whether  single  or  advanced  beyond  the  oonaition  of  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Buigle,  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  848.  Cotton   cloth,   not   bleached,  dyed,   colored, 

yams  together,  whether  on  beams  or  in   bund&,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  two  hundrea 

skeins,  or  oops,  or  in  any  other  form,  except  spool  thread  threads  to  the  square  ipch,  counting  the  warp  and  fiU- 

of  cotton,  hereinafter  provided  for,  valued  at  not  ex-  ing,  four  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard ;   if 

oeeding  twentv-five  cents  per  pound,  ten  cents  per  bleached,  five  and  one  half  cents  per  sc^nare  yard ;  if 

pound ;  valuea  at  over  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  dyed,  ooiored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  six  and 

and  not  exceeding  fortv  cents  per  pound,  eighteen  three  fourths  cents  per  square  yard :  JVovided,  That 

cents  per  pound :  valuea  at  over  forty  cents  per  pound  on  all  such  cotton  cloths  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,' 

and  not  etceeding  fifty  cents  per  pound,  twenty-three  stained,  painted,  or  printod.  valued  at  over  ten  centa 


and  not  exceeding  seventy  cents  per  pound,  tnirty-     square  yard,' there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
three  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  seventy  cents    a  duty  of  fbrty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  I^Fovtded 


pound,  forty-eight  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  over  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  often  cents 

one  dollar  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  thirty -five 

848.  Spool  thread  of  cotton,  containing  on  each  per  centum  ad  valoren^. 
spool  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  of  thread,  849.  Clothing  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wear- 
seven  cents  per  dozen ;  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  ing  apparel  of  every  description,  handkerchief,  and 
on  each  spool,  for  every  additional  one  hundred  yards  neckties  or  neck  wear  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
of  thread  or  rraotional  part  thereof  in  excess  of  one  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
hundred  yards,  seven  cents  per  dozen  spools.  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  made 

844.  Cotton   cloth    not   bleached,    dyed,    colored,  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor, 

stained,  painted,  or  printed,  and  not  exceeding  fifkv  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  all  or  the  foregoing  not 

threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warn  and  fill-  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  sd 

ing,  two  cents  ytr  square  yard :  if  bleached,  two  and  valorem :   jyovidsd,  That  all  such   clothing  ready 
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made  and  articlise  of  weariDji^  apparel  having  India 
rabber  as  a  component  matenal  (not  including  gloves 
or  elastic  articles  that  are  specially  provided  Tor  in 
thb  act),  shjill  be  subject  to  a  dutv  of  fllty  cents  per 
poimd,  and  in  addition  thereto  Any  per  centum  ad 
valnrem. 

S50.  Plushes,  yelvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and 
all  pile  &brics  composed  of  cotton  or  oUier  vegetable 
fiber,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 
printed,  tan  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  on  all  such  goods  if  bleached, 
twelve  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  If  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or 
printed,  fourteen  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty 
per  oentam  ad  valorem ;  but  none  of  the  foregoing 
aiticles  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  ot  duty 
than  &>rtv  per  centiun  ad  valorem. 

861.  Cnenille  curtains,  table  'covers,  and  all  goods 
manuftctured  of  cotton  chenille,  or  of  which  cotton 
chenille  forms  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SSi.  Stockings,  hose,  and  half-hose,  made  on  knit- 
ting  machines  or  firames,  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
ve^table  fiber  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  and  shirts  and  drawers  composed  of 
cotton,  valued  at  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  dosen,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

S59.  Stockings,  hose,  and  half-hose,  selvaged,  fash- 
ioned, narrowM,  or  shaped  wholly  or  in  part  bv 
knitting  nuushines  or  6«mes,  or  knit  by  hand,  inolua- 
ing  such  as  are  commercially  known  as  seamless 
stockinA,  hose  or  half-hose,  all  of  the  above  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  finished  or 
nnfloishfid,  valued  at  not  more  than  sixty  cents  per 
doaen  pairs,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  pairs,  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued 
at  more  than  sixty  cents  per  dozen  pain  and  not  more 
dum  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  fifty  cents  per  dozen 
psirs,  snd  in  adaition  thereto,  tnirtv  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  two  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs,  and  not  more  than  four  dollars  per  dozen  pairs, 
seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  pairs,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  fortr  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  valued  at  more 
than  four  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  one  dollar  per  dozen 
pairs,  and  in  adaition  thereto,  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  and  all  shirts  and  drawers  composed  of 
cotton  or  other  vcffetable  fiber,  valued  at  more  than 
one  dollar  and  fitly  cents  per  dozen  and  not  more 
than  three  dollars  per  dozen,  one  dollar  per  dozen, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem ;  valued  at  move  than  three  aolhffs  per  dozen, 
snd  not  more  than  five  dollars  per  dozen,  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  fortv  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more 
than  five  dollars  per  dozeif,  and  not  more  than  seven 
dollars  per  dooen.  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen, 
and  in  addition  tnereto,  fortv  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
vidued  at  more  than  seven  doUan  per  dozen,  two  dol- 
lan  per  dozen,  and  in,  addition  thereto,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

S54.  Cotton  cords,  braids,  boot,  shoe,  and  corset 
lacings,  thir^-five  cents  per  pound ;  cotton  ffimps, 
gslloons.  webbing,  goring,  suspenders,  and  braces, 
any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  clastic  or  non-elastic, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided^  That  none 
of  the  articles  included  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a 
leas  rate  of  dutv  than  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

865.  Cotton  oamask,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  and 
all  manufkctures  of  cotton  not  spedally  provided  for 
in  this  act,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SoHSDOui  J. — ^Flaz,  Hsmf,  Aim  Jdtb,  Aim  Manu- 

FAOTURBS  or. 

864.  Flax  straw,  five  dollars  per  ton. 

867.  FlaXy  not  hackled  or  aressed,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

868.  Fhuc  hackled,  known  as  ^*  dressed  line,"  three 
cents  per  pound. 

859.  Tow,  of  flax  or  hemp,  one  half  of  one  cent  per 
p'vund. 

860.  Hemp,  twen^  -  five  dollars  per  ton  ;  hemp, 


hackled,  known  as  line  of  hemp,  fifty  dollars  per 
ton. 

861.  Tom,  made  of  jute,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

862.  Cables,  corda^,  and  twine  (except  binding 
twine  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  istlo  or  Tam- 

Eioo  fiber,  monilla,  sisal  frrass,  or  sunn),  one  and  one 
alf  cent  per  pound ;  allbinding  twine  manufactured 
in  whole  or  in  part  m>m  it»tie  or  Tampico  fiber,  ma- 
nilla,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  seven  tentns  of  one  cent 
per  pound ;  cables  and  cordage  made  of  hemp,  two 
and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;  tarred  cables  and  cord- 
age, three  cents  per  pound. 

868.  Hemp  and  jute  carpets  and  oarpetings,  six 
cents  per  square  yard. 

864.  Burisps,  not  exceeding  eix^  inches  in  width, 
of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  nox,  jute,  or  hemp, 
or  either  of  them,  shall  be  the  component  material  or 
chief  value  (except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for  bag- 
ging for  cotton),  one  and  five  eighths  cent  per  pound. 

865.  Bogs  for  grain  made  of  burlaps,  two  cents  per 
pound. 

866.  Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and  all  simi- 
lar material  suitable  tor  covering  cotton,  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  flax,  jute,  or  jute  butts, 
valued  at  six  cents  or  less  per  square  yard,  one  and 
six  tenths  cent  per  square  yard  ;  valued  at  more  than 
six  cents  per  square  yard,  one  and  eight  tenths  cent 
per  square  yard. 

867.  Flax  gill-netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  when 
the  thread  or  twine  or  whicn  they  are  composed  is 
made  of  yam  of  a  number  not  higher  than  twenty, 
fifteen  cents  per  pound  and  thirty-five  per  centum 
od  valorem ;  when  mode  of  threads  or  twines,  the 
yam  of  which  is  finer  than  number  twenty,  twenty 
cents  per  pound  and  in  addition  thereto  forty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

868.  Linen  hydraulic  hose,  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

869.  Oil   cloth   for  floors,   stamped,   painted,  or 

Srinted,  including  linoleum,  corticene,  cork  carpets, 
gured  or  plain,  and  all  other  oil  doui  (except  silk 
on  cloth )^  and  water-proof  cloth,  not  spacially  pro- 
vided for  m  this  act,  valued  at  twentv-flve  cents  or  less 
per  square  yard,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued 
above  twenty-five  cents  per  square  yard,  fifteen  cents 
per  square  yard  ond  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

870.  Yams  or  threads  composed  of  flax  or  hemp,  or 
of  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  substances,  valuea  at 
thirteen  cents  or  less  per  pound,  six  cents  per  pound ; 
valued  at  more  than  tnirteen  cents  per  pound,  forty- 
five  per  centum  ad  vidorem. 

871.  All  manufactures  of  flax  or  hemp,  or  of  which 
these  substances,  or  either  of  them,  is  tne  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  flfty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Brovided^  That 
until  January  flrst,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  such  manufactures  of  flax  containing  more  than 
one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  both 
warp  and  filling,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  thirty- 
flve  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  lieu  of  the  duty  herem 
provided. 

872.  Collars  and  cutEs,  composed  entirely  of  cotton, 
fliteen  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  composed  in  whole  or  ii)  part  of 
linen,  thirty  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem :  shirts,  ana  all  articles  of  wear- 
ing appaml  of  every'  aescription.  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  m  part  of  linen, 
fifly-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

878.  Laces,  edgings,  embroideries,  insertings.  neck 
rafilingB,  ruohings,  trimmings,  tuckings,  lace  window 
curtains,  and  ouicr  similar  tamboured  articles,  and 
ariides  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery,  em- 
broidered and  hem-stitched  handkerchiefs,  and  ar- 
ticles made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  rufflings,  tuok- 
ings,  or  ruchings^  all  of^  the  above  -  named  articles, 
composed  of  flax,  jute,  cotton,  or  other  vegetabl&flber, 
or  or  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them,  or  a 
mixture  of  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  uxty 
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per  oentum  ad  Talorem :  I\i>9id€d^  That  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  and  textile  fabrics,  when  embroid- 
eied  b)r  hand  or  machinery,  and  whether  specially  or 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  not  pay  a  less 
rate  of  duty  than  that  fixed  by  tiie  respective  para- 
irraphs  and  schedules  of  this  act  upon  embroidenes  of 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  respeotively  com- 
posed. 

874.  AH  manufactures  of  jute,  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  except  flax,  hemp,  or  cotton,  or  of  which  jute  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  except  flax,  nemp,  or  cotton,  is 
the  component  material  or  chief  vdue,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  five  cents  per  pound 
or  leas,  two  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  five  cents 
per  pound,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SoHVDULS  K. — Wool  akd  Makvfaotubss  ov  Wool. 

875.  All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  scat,  alpaca,  and 
other  like  animals,  shall  be  divided  tor  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon  into  the  three 
following  classes : 

876.  Class  one,  that  is  to  say.  merino^  mestiza, 
metz,  or  metis  wools,  or  other  wools  of  menno  blood, 
immediate  or  remote,  Down  dothing  wools,  and  wools 
of  like  character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  including 
such  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bussia,  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all  wools 
not  hereinafter  described  or  designated  in  classes  two 
and  three. 

877.  Class  two,  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long 
wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English  blooo, 
and  usually^  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and 
also  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 
animals. 

878.  Class  three,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native 
South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna, 
BuBsion  camePs  hair,  and  including  all  such  wools  of 
like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  im- 

S>rted  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece, 
gypt.  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting   improvea 
wools  hereinafter  provided  for. 

879.  The  standard  samples  of  all  wools  which  are 
now  or  may  be  hereafter  deposited  in  the  principal 
custom  houses  of  the  United  States,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  the 
standards  for  the  dassificatioQ  of  wools  under  this 
act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  the 
authority  to  renew  tliese  standards  and  to  make  such 
additions  to  them  fh>m  time  to  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  he  shall  cause  to  be  deposited  like  stand- 
ards in  other  custom  houses  of  the  United  States 
when  thev  may  be  needed. 

880.  Whenever  wools  of  class  three  shall  have  been 
improved  by  the  admixture  of  merino  or  English 
blood  from  their  present  character  as  represented  by 
the  standard  samples  now  or  hereafter  to  he  deposited 
in  the  principal  custom  houses  of  the  United  States, 
such  improved  wools  shall  be  classified  for  duty  either 
as  class  one  or  as  class  two,  as  the  case  may  be. 

881.  The  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  class  which 
shall  be  imported  washed  shall  be  twice  the  amount 
of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  im- 
ported unwashed ;  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  the  first 
and  second  classes  which  shall  be  imported  scoured 
shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be 
sublcoted  if  imported  unwashed. 

882.  Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as 
shall  have  been  shorn  from  the  sheep  without  any 
cleansing— that  is,  in  their  natural  condition.  Washed 
wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  have  been  wa^ed 
with  water  on  the  sheep's  back.  Wool  washed  in  any 
other  manner  than  on  the  sheep's  back  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  scoured  wool. 

888.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of 
the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  which 
shall  be  imported  m  any  other  than  ordinary  condi- 
tion, or  which  shall  be  chanced  in  its  character  or 
condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty,  or 


which  shall  be  reduced  in  valne  by  the  admixture  of 
dirt  or  anv  other  forei^p  substance,  or  which  has 
been  sorteo  or  increased  in  value  by  the  rejection  of 
any  part  of  the  original  fleece,  shall  be  twice  the  du^ 
to  wnich  it  would  be  otherwise  subject :  J¥ovidstL, 
That  skirted  wools  as  now  imported  are  hereby  ex* 
cepted.  Wools  on  which  a  duty  is  assessed  amount- 
ing to  three  times  or  more  than  that  which  would  be 
assessed  If  said  wool  was  imported  unwashed,  such 
duty  shall  not  be  doubled  on  account  of  its  bein^ 
sorted.  If  any  bale  or  paokaffe  of  wool  or  hair  speci- 
fied in  this  act  imported  as  of  any  specified  class,  or 
claimed  bv  the  importer  to  be  dutiable  as  of  any 
specified  class,  shall  contain  any  wool  or  hair  subie^ 
to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  class  so  specified, 
the  whole  bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  the 
highest  rate  of  dutv  chargeable  on  wool  of  the  class 
suDJeot  to  such  hignerrate  of  duty,  and  if  any  bale  or 
package  be  claimed  bv  the  Importer  to  be  ahoddy, 
mungo,  flocks,  wool,  nair,  or  other  material  of  any 
class  specified  in  this  act,  and  such  bale  ooniain  any 
admixture  of  any  one  or  more  of  said  materials,  or  of 
any  other  materid,  the  whole  bale  or  package  shall 
be  subject  to  dutv  at  the  highest  rate  imposed  upon 
any  article  in  sua  bale  or  package. 

884.  The  duty  upon  all  wools  and  hair  of  the  first 
class  shall  be  eleven  cents  per  pound,  and  upon  all 
wools  or  hair  of  the  second  doss  twelve  cents  per 
pound. 

885.  On  wools  of  the  third  dass  and  on  camePa 
hair  of  the  third  class  the  value  whereof  shall  be  thir- 
teen cents  or  less  per  pound,  induding  charges,  the 
duty  shall  be  thirty-two  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

886.  On  wools  of  the  third  class,  and  on  cameVs 
hair  of  ^e  third  class,  the  value  whereof  shall  exceed 
thirteen  cents  per  pound  including  charges,  the  du^ 
shall  be  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

887.  Wools  on  the  skin  shall  pay  the  same  rate  as 
other  wools,  the  quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained 
under  such  rules  as  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe. 

888.  On  noils,  shoddy,  top  waste,  slubbing  waste, 
roving  waste,  ring  waste,  yam  waste,  sameted 
waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  whoUy  or  in 
part  of  wool,  the  duty  shall  be  thirty  cents  per 
pound. 

889.  On  woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  the  doty 
shall  be  ten  cents  per  pound. 

890.  Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  (ypoat,  alf^aca,  or 
other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of  roping,  roving,  or 
tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manu- 
fiicture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manu&ctures  of 
wool  not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act. 

891.  On  woolen  and  worsted  yams  made  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat, 
alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more  than 
thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be 
two  and  one  half  times  the  dutv  imposed  by  this  act 
on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  ol' the  first  da^s,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  thirtv-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  and  not  more  than 
forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be 
three  times  tne  duty  imposed  by  tnis  act  on  a  pound 
of  unwoHhed  wool  of  tne  first  class,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  valued  at 
more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  three  and  one  nalf^ times  the  duty  imposed  by 
this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwaHhcd  wool  of  the  first  class, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

892.  On  woolen  or  worsted  cloths,  shawls,  knit 
fhbrics,  and  all  fabrics  made  on  knittiiig  maohinee  or 
f^mes,  and  all  manufactures  of  eveij  description 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the 
camel,  sroat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  not  specially 
proviaea  for  in  this  act.  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty 
cents  per  pound,  the  auty  per  pound  shall  be  three 
times  tne  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  un- 
washed wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  aadition  there- 
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to  Toity  per  centum  ftd  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  apparel  and  fl^ooda  of  similar  deBcription,  or  used  for 

thirty  and  not  more  than  forty  centtf  per  pound,  the  lilce  purposes,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 

duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  one  half  times  the  worsted,  the  hair  or  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 

duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  animals,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part, 

wool  of  the  flnt  clasa,  and  in  aaditi9n  thereto  forty  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  and  one  half  times 

per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  above  forty  cents  the  duW  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed 

per  pofood,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  adoition  thereto  sixty 

duty  imposed   by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  fitly  898.  On    webbings,  ^rings,   suspenders,  braces, 

per  oeotum  ad  valorem.  beltings,  bindinffs,  bnudw.  galloons,  fringes,  gimps, 

893.  On  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  and  flannels  for  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  areas  trimmings,  laces  and 

underwear  oompoaed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  embroideries,  head  nets,  buttons,  or  barrel  buttons, 

hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  or  buttons  of  otlier  forms,  for  tassels  or  ornaments. 

Tallied  at  not  more  tlian  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  wrought  by  hand  or  braided  by  machinery,  any  of  the 

duty  per  pound  !»hall  be  the  same  as  the  duty  impoiied  foregoing  which  are  elastic  or  non-elaatic,  made  of 

by  this  act  on  one  pound  and  one  half  of  unwashed  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or 

wool  of  the  first  cIms,  and  in  addition  thereto  thirty  other  animalrt,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of 

per  oentum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  thau  thirty  the  camel,  gcwt,  alpaca,  or  other  animals  is  a  com- 

and  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  dutv  ponent  material,  the  dutv  shall  be  aixty  cents  per 

per  pound  shall  be  twice  the  duty  miposed  by  this  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad 

act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class ;  valorem. 

valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  and  not  more  than  899.  Aubua^on,  Axminater,  moquette,  and  chenille 
fifty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  carpets  woven  whole  for 
three  times  the  duty  imposed  6v  thia  act  on  a  pound  •  rooms,  and  all  carpets  or  caipeting  of  like  character 
of  mawashed  wool  of  the  first  class ;  and  in  aadition  or  description,  and  Oriental,  serlin,  and  other  similar 
thereto  upon  all  the  abov»-named  articles  thirty-five  ruflr»t  si^^y  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition 
per  oentum  ad  valorem.  On  blankets  and  hats  of  thereto  forty  per  oentum  ad  valorem, 
wool  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  hair  400.  Saxony^  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets, 
of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animal,  valued  flffured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like 
at  more  than  fifty  cento  per  pound,  the  duty  j)er  character  or  description,  sixty  cents  per  souare  yard, 
poond  shall  be  throe  and  a  half  times  the  duty  im-  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  aa  valorem. 
posed  by. thia  act  on  a  ix>nnd  of  unwashed  wool  of  401.  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain^  and  all  car- 
the  fir^t  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  pets  or  carpeting  of  tike  character  or  descnption,  forty- 
ad  valorem.  Flannels  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  four  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto 
wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

animals,  valued  at  above  fifty  cento  per  pound  shall  402.  Velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpeto,  figured  or 
be  classified  and  pay  the  same  duty  as  women's  and  plain,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  ana  all  car- 
children's  dreas  goods,  coat  linings,  Itelian  cloths,  pet  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  deacription,  forty 
and  goods  of  similar  cnaracter  and  description  pro-  cento  per  square  vard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty 
videa  bv  this  act.  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

394.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  408.  Tapestry  Brassels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and 
linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  similar  character  all  carpeto  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description, 
or  description  of  which  the  warp  consisto  wholly  of  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  twenty-eight  cento 
cotton  or  other  vegetoble  material,  with  the  remain-  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per 
der  of  the  fabric  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  centum  ad  valorem. 

worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  404.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all  chain  Vcne- 

animala,  valued  at  not  exceeding  fifteen  cento  per  tian  carpeto,  nineteen  cento  per  square  yard,  and  in 

s^oare  yard,  seven  cento  per  square  yard,  and  in  od-  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

dition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  405.  Wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingndn  carpeto.  four- 

st  above  fifteen  cento  per  square  yard,  eight  cento  per  teen  cento  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto 

aoare  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

.  valorem :  PtoHded^  That  on  all  such  gCNods  weigh-  406.  Druggeto  and  bockings,  printed,  colored,  or 

ing  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard  the  duty  per  otherwise,  twenty-two  cento  per  square  yard,  and  in 

pound  ahall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  viuorem.    Felt 

act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  carpeting,  figured  or  plaiu,  eleven  cento  per  square 

and  in  aculition  thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  vaixi,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  oentum  ad  va- 

395.  On  women' a  and  children's  drives  goodM,  coat  lorem. 

lining,  Itolian  cloth,  bunting,  and  goods  of  similar  407.  Carpetoandoarpetlngofwoolj  flax,  or  cotton,  or 

description  or  character  composed  wholly  or  in  part  composed  in  part  of  either,  not  specially  provided  for 

of  wo<M,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  in  this  act,  flny  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

or  •other  animals,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  408.  Mato,  ruffs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides, 

this  act,  the  duty  shall  be  twelve  cento  per  square  art  squares,  and  other  portions  of  carpeto  or  carpet- 

vard,  and  in  addition  thereto  flfty  per  centum  ad  va-  ing  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  ana  not  specially 

lorem:  Drowided^  That  on  all  sucn  goods  weighing  provided  for  in'thls  act,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate 

over  four  ounces  per  square  ^ard  the  duty  per  pound  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpeto  or  carpetings  of 

shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  like  character  or  description. 

pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  tne  flret  class,  and  in  _,                 to                a        /^ 

addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad  valoreni.  Schedule  L.-Silx  aito  Silk  Goods. 

396.  On  clothing,  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wear-  409.  Silk  partially  manufactured  fVvm  cocoons  or 
ing  apparel  of  eveij  descripUon,  made  up  or  manu'  f^om  waste  silk,  and  not  further  advanced  or  manu- 
faetored  wholly  or  m  part,  not  specially  provided  for  factured  than  carded,  or  combed  silk,  fifty  cento  per 
in  this  act,  fblto  not  woven  and  not  specially  provided  pound. 

for  in  this  act,  and  plushes  and  other  pile  fabrics,  all  410.  Thrown  silk,  not  more  advanced  than  singles. 


half  timea  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  skeins  or  cops  or  on  beams,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 

unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  valorem. 

thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  411.  Velvcto,  plushes,  or  other  pile  fabrics,  contain- 

397.  On  dooka,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  ing,  exclusive  ot  selvages,  less  than  seventy-five  per 

or  other  outeide  garmento  for  ladies  and  cnildreu's  centum  in  weight  of  sUk,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cento 
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per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  yalorem ;  eon-  ^                w     c 

taining,  ezcluaive  of  aelvM:e8,  aeventy-flTe  per  cent-  Bohiduli  l«i.~-bi7VDBixs. 

urn  or  more  in  weight  of  silk,  three  aollars  and  fifty  496.  Bristles,  ten  cent*  per  pound. 

oents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  427.  BrusheSf  and  brooms  of  all  kinds,  indudinr 

but  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  pay  a  Ibather  dustera  and  hair  pencils  in  quills,  forty  per 

loss  rate  of  duty  than  fifty  per  oentimi.ad  valorem.  centum  ad  valorem. 

412.  Webbings,  (rorings,  suspenders  braces,  belt-  Buttons  and  ButUm  /bmt.— 428.  Button  forme: 

ings,  binding)),  biuids,  ^lloons,  ftinges,  cords  and  Lastings,  mohair,  cloth,  silk,  or  other  manufactures  of 

tassels,  any  of  the  foregomg  which  are  elastic  ornon-  doth,  woven  or  made  m  patterns  of  such  size.  shApc, 

elastic,  buttons,  and  ornaments,  made  of  silk,  or  of  or  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  Duttons 

which  sUk  is  tne  component  material  of  chief  value,  exclusively,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

filtv  per  centum  ad  valorem.  4'i9.  Buttons  commercially  known  as  i^te  but- 

418.  Laoee  and  embroideries,  handkerohlefit,  neck  tons,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem,    ^earl  and 

rufiiixigB  and  ruchingft.  dothing  ready  made,  and  arti-  shell  buttons,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  line  button 

dee  oiwearing  apparel  of  every  description,  including  measure  of  one  fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross,  and  in 

knit  goods,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  addition  thereto  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  vaiorem. 

part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  com-  480.  Ivory,  vegetable  ivoiy,  bone  or  horn  buttons, 

poaed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  m*-  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

terial  of  chief  value,  not  specially  providea  for  in  thia  481.  Shoe  buttons,  made  of  paper,  board,  papier 

act,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  I^avidtd^  That  all  mach^,  oulp,  or  other  similar  materiid  not  spedally 

such  dothmg  ready  made  and  articles  of  wearing  ap-  providea  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  three 

parel  when  oomposed  in  part  of  India-rubber  (not  in-  cents  per  gross,  one  cent  per  gross, 

eluding  gloves  or  elastic  artides  that  are  specially  482.  Coal,  bituminous,  and  shale,  seventy-five  cents 

provioed  for  in  thia  act),  ahall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  per  ton  of  twenty-eight  Dushels,  eightv  pounds  to  the 

eight  oents  per  ounce,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  bushel :  coal  slack  or  culm,  sucu  as  will  pass  through 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  a  half-inch  screen,  thirty  oents  per  ton  of  twenty- 

414.  All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  eight  bushels,  eighty  pounds  to  the  bushel, 

the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  488.  Coke,  twenty  per  centum  ad ^ valorem. 

TOOvided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  484.  Cork  bark,  cut  into  squares  or  cubes,  ten  cents 

j¥avi<Ud^  That  all  such  manufiMstures  of  which  wool,  per  pound ;   manufactured  corks,  fifteen  cents    per 

or  the  haur  of  the  camd,  goat,  or  other  like  animals,  is  pound. 

a  component  material,  shall  be  dassiiled  as  manufact-  488.  Dice,  draughts,  diess  men,  chess  balls,  and 

uree  of  wool.  billiard,  pool,  and  bagatelle  balls,  of  ivoiy,  bone,  or 

other  materisJs,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SoHEDOU  M.-PtJLP,  Papebs,  ahd  Books.  ,  1«f-  DoUs,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whateverma- 

'              ^  tenal  composed,  and  all  other  toys  not  composed  of 

Ihtlp  and  /b,^.— 416.  Mechanically  ground  wood  rubber,  china,  jporoelain.  rarian,  bisque,  earthen,  or 

pulp,  two  dollars  and  fiftv  oents  per  ton  dry  weight ;  stone  ware,  ana  not  specially  providea  for  in  this  act, 

chemical  wood  pulp  unbleaohedj  six  dollars  per  ton  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

dry  weight;  bleached,  seven  dollars  per  ton  dry  487.  Emery    grains,    and    emery    manufactured, 

weight.  ground,  pulverised,  or  refined,  one  cent  per  pound. 

416.  Sheathing  paper,  ten  per  centum  ad  valo-  £xpto9tv  8ub$tanem.  —  488.  Fire-orackerB  of  all 
rem.  kinds,  eight  cents  per  pound,  but  no  allowanoe  ahall 

417.  Printing  paper  unsiaed,  suitable  only  for  booka  be  made  for  tare  or  damage  thereon. 

and  newspa|)erB,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem.  489.  Fulminates,  fulminating  powderSj  and  like  ar* 

418.  Prmting  paper  sued  or  glued,  suitable  only  tides,  not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty 
ibr  books  and  newspapers,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va-  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

lorem.  440.  Gunpowder,  and  all  explosive  substances  need 

419.  Papers  known  oommerdallv  as  copying  pi^r,  tor  mining,  blasting,  artillery,  or  sporting  purpones, 
filtering  paper,  silver  paper,  and  all  tissue  paper,  when  valued  at  twentv  cents  or  lees  per  pouna,  five 
white  or  colored,  made  up  in  copying  books,  reams,  oents  per  pound :  valued  above  twenty  cents  per 
or  in  any  other  ibrm,  dgnt  cents  per  pound,  and  in  pound,  eight  oents  per  pound. 

addition  thereto  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  albu-  441.  Matches,  friction  or  ludfer,  of  all  descriptiona, 

menixed  or  sensitixed  paper,  thirty-five  per  centum  per  poss  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  boxes,  oon- 

ad  valorem.  taining  not  more  than  one  hundred  matcfaea  per  box, 

420.  Papers  known  commercially  as  surfsoe-coated  ten  cents  per  gross ;  when  imported  otherwise  than  in 
papers,  and  manufactures  thereof,  cardboards,  litho-  boxes  containing  not  more  than  one  hundred  matcfaea 
graphic  prints  from  either  stone  or  nno,  bound  or  un-  each,  one  cent  per  one  thousand  matches. 

bound  (except  illustrations  when  forming  a  part  of  a  442.  Percussion  caps,  forty  per  centum  ad  valo- 

periodical,  newspaper,  or  in  printed  books  acoom-  rem. 

panying  the  same),  and  all  articles  produced  either  in  448.  Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not 
whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process,  and  photo-  dressed,  colored^  or  manufactured,  not  specially  pro- 
graph,  autograph,  and  scrap  albums,  wholly  or  par-  vided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
tiall^  manimictured,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valo-  when  dressed,  colored,  or  manufactured,  indudtng 
rem.  quilts  of  down  and  other  manufiustures  of  down,  and 

Manufacture  of  /Hptfr.— 421.   Paper   envelopee,  also  including  dressed  and  finished  birds  suitable  tor 

twenty-five  cents  per  thousand.  millinery  ornaments,  and  artifidal  and  ornamental 

422.  Paper  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire  feathera  and  flowers,  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  ma- 
boards,  writing  paper,  drawing  paper^  and  all  other  terial  composed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
Eaper  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
ve  per  centum  acl  valorem.  444.  Fun,  dressed  on  the  skin  but  not  made  up  into 

428.  Books,  including  blank  books  of  all  kinds,  articles,  and  fun  not  on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters* 

pamphlets  and  engravingn,  bound  or  unbound,  pho-  use,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

ti>graphs,  etchings,  maps,  charts,  and  all  printed  mat>  445.  Glass  beads,  loose,  unthreaded  or  unstrung, 

ter  not  spedally  providea  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  446.  Gun-wads  of  all  descriptions,  thirty-five  per 

424.  Playing  cards,  fifty  cents  per  pack.  centum  ad  valorem. 

425.  Manufactures  of  paper,  or  of^  which  paper  is  447.  Hair,  human,  if  dean  or  drawn  but  not  manu- 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  spedally  factured,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  448.  Hair  doth,  known  as  *^  crinoline  cloth,"  eight 

valorem.  cents  per  square  yard. 
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flfteen  per  centum  ad  valorem.  low,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

451.  Hats  tor  men's,  women's,  and  children's  wear,  4<M).  Manufiustures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  India- 
oomponed  of  the  far  of  the  rabbit,  beaver,  or  other  rubber,  palm  leaf,  straw,  weeds,  or  whalebone,  or  of 
animals  or  of  which  such  far  is  the  component  mate-  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  corn- 
rial  of  chief  value,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  ponent  material  of  chief  value,  not  Hpedally  provided 
induding  f\ir-hat  bodies,  flfty-flve  per  centum  ad  va-  lor  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
lorem.  461.  Manuikctures   of  leather,  tVir,  sutta-percha, 

Jsw^lry  and  JYeciotis  Sionm,^462.  Jewelry  :  All  vulcanized  India-rubber,  known  as  hard  rubber,  iiu- 

artides,  not  elsewhere  spedally  provided  for  m  this  man  hair,  papier-mache,  indurated-flber  wanas  and 

act,  composed  of  precious  metals  or  imitations  thereof,  other  manutactures  composed  of  wood  or  other  PHlp, 

whether  set  with  coral,  jet,  or  pearls,  or  with  dia-  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is 

monda,  rubies,  cameos,  or  other  precious  stones,  or  the  com^tonent  material  of  chief  value,  all  of  the  above 

imitations  thereof,  or  otherwise,  and  which  shall  be  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per 

known  commercially  aa  ^'jewelry,"  and  cameoa  in  centum  ad  valorem. 

frames,  lifly  per  oentam  ad  valorem.  462.  Manufactures  of  ivory,  veg^etable  ivory,  moth- 

4&8»  Pearls,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  er-of-pearl,  and  shell,  or  of  wnich  these  substances  or 

454.  Precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  cut  but  not  set,  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  act,  and  not  spscially  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty  per 

provided  Ibr  in  this  act,  twenty-flve  per  centum  ad  centum  ad  valorem. 

valoram.    Imitations  of  precious  stones  composed  of  468.  Masks,  composed  of  paper  or  pulp,  thirty-five 

paste  or  irlaas  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  dimensions,  per  centum  aa  valorem, 

not  set.  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  464.  Matting  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  twelve 

Zwik^  and  Manufactvret  0/.— 456.  Bend  or  belt-  cents  per  square  yard ;  mats  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or 

fng  leather  and  sole  leather,  and  leather  not  specially  rattan,  ei^ht  cents  per  square  foot 

provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  466.  Pamtings,  in  oil  or  water  colors,  and  statuary, 

456.  CaJf  skins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  fiifleen  per  cent- 
dressed  upper  leather,  including  patent,  enameled,  um  ad  valorem ;  but  the  term  "  statuary  "  as  herein 
and  japanned  leather,  dressed  or  undressed,  and  fin-  used  shall  be  undeistood  to  include  only  such  statuary 
ishea ;  chamois  or  otner  akins  not  specially  enumer-  aa  is  out,  carved,  or  otherwise  wrought  by  hand  £rom 
tted  or  provided  for  in  this  aot«  twenty  per  centum  ad  a  solid  block  or  mass  of  marble,  stone,  or  alabaster, 
valorem ;  book-binders*  calf  skins,  kanguoo,  sheep,  or  from  metal,  and  as  is  the  professiozial  production 
and  goat  skins,  including  lamb  and  kid  skins,  dressed  of  a  statuary  or  sculptor  only. 

and  finiahed,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  skins  466.  Penals  of  wood  filled  with  lead  or  other  ma- 

for  morocco,  tanned  but  unfinished,  ten  per  centum  tcrial,  and  pencils  of  lead,  fifty  cents  per  p'oss  and 

ad  valorem ;  pianoforte  leather  and  pianoforte  action  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  slate  pendls,  four  cents 

leather,  thirty-five  per  qentum  ad  valorem ;  japanned  per  gross. 

calf  skins,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  boots  and  467.  Pencil  leads  not  in  wood,  ton  per  centum  ad 

afaoes,  made  of  leather,  twen^-flve  per  centum  ad  va-  valorem. 

lorem.  '  J\v6i  and  Smokm^  JrticUt, — 468.    Pipes,  pipe 

457.  But  leather  cut  into  shoe  uppem  or  vamps,  bowb,  of  all  materials,  and  all  smokers'  articles  wnat- 
or  other  forms,  suitable  for  conversion  into  manu-  soever,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  indud- 
fiMTtnrod  articles,  shall  be  classified  as  manufactures  of  ing  cigarette  books,  dgarette-book  covers,  pouches 
leather,  and  pay  duty  accordingly.  for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and  cigarette  paper 

458.  Gloves  of  all  descriptions,  composed  wholly  or  in  all  forms,  seventy  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  all  com- 
in  part  of  kid  or  other  leatner,  and  whether  whollv  or  mon  tobacco  pipes  of  day,  fifteen  cents  per  gross, 
partly  manuCMstnred,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  rates  fixed  469.  Plush,  black,  known  commercially  as  hattere' 
m  connection  with  the  following  specified  kinds  there-  plush,  composed  of  silk^  or  of  silk  and  cotton,  and 
of,  fourteen  inches  in  extreme  length  when  stretched  used  exclusively  for  makmg  men's  hatB,tai  per  cent- 
to  the  full  extent,  being  in  each  case  hereby  fixed  as  um  ad  valorem. 

the  standard,  and  one  do»n  paire  as  the  basii^  name-  470.  Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  covered 

1y :    Ladies'  and  children's  schmaschen  of  said  length  with  silk  or  alpaciu  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 

or  under,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen ;  if  covered  witn  otner  material,  forty-five  per  centum 

ladies'  and  children's  lamb  of  said  length  or  under,  ad  valorem. 


eentum  ad  valorem ;   all   other  ladies'  and  child-  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

rsn's  leather  gloves,  and  all  men's  leather  gloves  of 

aaid  length  or  under,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  tkem  list. 

ail  leather  gloves  over  fourteen  inches  in  lensth,  fifty  Sso.  fi.  On  and  after  the  sixth  day  of  October, 

per  centum  ad  valorem:  and  in  addition  to  toe  above  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  unless  otherwise  spe- 

lates  there  shall  be  paia  on  all  men's  gloves  one  dol-  cially  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  following  articles 

br  per  doien,  on  all  lined  gloves,  one  dollar  per  when  imported  ahall  he  exempt  from  duty : 

doaen :  on  all  plane  or  prick  seam  gloves,  fifty  cents  478.  Adds  used  for  medicinal,  chemicaU  or  manu- 


per  dozen ;  on  all  embroidered  gloves,  with  more  fiicturing  purposes,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 

than  three  single  strends  or  conls,  fifty  cents  per  act. 
down  pairs.    Aopidsd,  That  all  gloves  represented        474.  Aconite. 

to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  their  actual  kind  or        475.  Acorns,  nw,  dried  or  undried,  but  unground. 
nade  ahall  pay  an  additional  dutv  of  five  dollare  per        476.  A^tes,  unmanul'acturod. 
dosen  paire :  i^-ovided further.  That  none  of  the  aril-        477.  AlDumen. 

cles  named  in  this  paragreph  snail  pay  a  leas  rate  of       478.  Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial,  and  dyes  corn- 
duty  than  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  merdally  known  as  alizarine  yellow,  alizarine  orenge, 
MUeiUan0Ou$  Manufaaturet*-—^^,  Manufactures  of  alizarine  green,  alizarine  blue,  alizarine  brown,  ali- 
alabaiter,  amber,  aabestos,  bUuiden,  coral,  catgut,  or  zarine  black. 

wbipgut  or  wormgttt,  jet,  paste,  spar,  wax,  or  of       479.  Amber,  unmanufactured,  or  crude  gum. 
which  these  substances  or  eitner  of  them  as  the  com-        480.  Ambergris. 
pooent  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided        481.  Aniline  aalts. 
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485.  Any  uumal  imported  specially  fbr  breeding 
pnipoeea  biiaII  be  adraitted  free :  Br^vided^  That  no 
Buco  animal  shall  be  admitted  free  unless  pore  bred  of 
a  reoogniaed  breed,  and  duly  registered  in  the  book  of 
record  e»tablished  tor  that  breed :  And  propid^  fur- 
<A«r,  That  certiflcate  of  HUch  record  and  of  the  ]^di- 
gree  of  such  animal  shall  be  produced  and  submitted 
to  the  customs  officer,  duly  authenticated  by  the 
proper  custodian  of  such  book  of  record,  together  with 
the  affidavit  of  the  owner,  a^nt.  or  importer  that 
such  animal  is  the  identical  aninul  described  in  said 
certificate  of  record  and  pedigree.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  i)reBcnbe  such  additional  regula- 
tions as  may  be  required  for  the  strict  enforcement  of 
this  provision. 

483.  AnimmU  brought  into  the  United  States  tem> 
porsrily  for  a  i>eriod  not  exceeding  six  months,  tor  the 
purpose  of  exhibition  or  competition  for  prixes  offered 
Dv  any  agricultural  or  racing  association ;  but  a  bond 
shall  be  given  m  accordance  with  regulations  pre* 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  also,  teams 
of  animals,  including  tneir  harness  and  tackle  and 
the  wagons  or  other  vehicles  actually  owned  bv  per- 
sons emi^jating  from  foreign  countnes  to  the  United 
States  with  their  families,  and  in  actual  use  for  the 
purpose  of  such  emigrstiou  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretarjr  of  the  Treaauir  may  prescribe;  and 
wild  animals  intended  for  exhibition  in  ao6logical  col- 
lections for  scientific  and  educational  purposes,  and 
not  for  sale  or  profit. 

484.  Annatto,  roucou,  rocoa,  or  Orleans,  and  all  ex- 
tracts of. 

486.  Antimony  ore,  cmde  sulphite  OL 

486.  Apatite. 

487.  Argai,  fx  aigol,  or  erode  tartar. 

488.  Arrow  root,  raw  or  unmanufactured. 

489.  Aisenio  and  sulphide  of,  or  orpiment. 

490.  Arseniate  of  aniline. 

491.  Art  educational  stops,  composed  of  glass  and 
metal  and  valued  at  not  more  than  six  cents  per 
gross. 

492.  Articles  in  a  crude  state  used  In  dyeing  or  tan- 
ning not  speoallv  provided  ibr  in  this  act. 

498.  Articles  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  when  returned  after  having  been 
exported,  without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or 
impiovea  in  condition  by  any  process  of  manu&cture 
or  other  means ;  casks,  barrels,  carboys,  bags,  and 
other  vessels  of  American  manufacture  exported  filled 


with  American  products,  or  exported  empty  and 
turned  filled  witn  foreign  products,  incluaini^  shocks 
when  returned  as  barrels  or  boxes ;  also  quicksilver 
fiaaks  or  botties,  of  either  domestic  or  foreign  menu- 
fiMSture^  which  shall  have  been  actually  ex|>orted  from 
the  United  States ;  bat  proof  of  the  identity  of  such 
articles  shall  be  made,  under  general  r^gulationa  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trusury ;  and  if 
any  such  articles  are  subject  to  internal  tax  at  the 
time  of  exportation  such  tax  shall  be  proved  to  have 
been  paid  before  exportation  and  not  refunded :  Pro- 
VMbi,  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  appiv  to  any 
article  upon  which  an  allowance  of  drawback  has 
been  maae,  tiie  rumportation  of  whidi  is  hereby 
prohibited,  except  upon  payment  of  duties  equal  to 
the  drawbacks  allowed ;  or  to  any  article  manuikct- 
ured  in  bonded  warehoose  and  exported  under  any 
provision  of  law:  And  provided  fvrtk^r^  That  when 
manufactured  tobacco  wnieh  has  oeen  exported  with- 
out parent  of  internal-revenue  tax  shall  be  reim- 
ported  it  shall  be  retuncd  in  the  custody  of  the  ool- 
lector  of  customs  until  internal-revenue  stamps  in 
payment  of  the  legal  duties  shall  be  placed  thereon. 

494.  Asbestos,  unmanuftctured. 

495.  Ashes,  wood  and  lye  of,  and  beet-root  ashes. 

496.  Asphaltum  and  bitumen,  wude. 

497.  Asafoetida. 

498.  BalmofGilead. 

499.  Barks,  cinchona  or  other  fVom  which  quinine 
may  be  extracted. 

500.  Baryta,  carbonate  of,  or  withcrite. 

501.  Bauxite,  or  beauxite. 


608. 

603.  Bells,  broken,  and  bell  metal  broken  and  fit 
only  to  be  remanufactured. 

504.  Birds,  stuffed,  not  suitable  for  millinery  onui- 
roents,  and  bird  skins,  prepared  tor  preservation,  but 
not  further  advanced  in  manufacture. 

506.  Birds  and  land  and  water  fowls. 

506.  Bismuth. 

607.  Bladders,  including  fish  bladders  or  fish 
sounds,  crude^  and  all  integuments  of  animala  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

508.  Blood,  dried. 

609.  Bologna  saib^ages. 

610.  Bolting  cloths,  espedally  for  milling  purposes, 
but  not  soitame  for  the  manufacture  ot  wearing  ap- 
pareL 

511.  Bones,  crude,  or  not  burned,  calcined,  ground, 
steamed,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  and  bone  dust 
or  anioud  carbon,  and  bone  ash,  fit  only  for  fertilizing 
purposes. 

512.  Books,  engravings,  photographs,  bound  or  un- 
bound etchings,  maps,  ana  charts,  which  shall  have 
been  printed  and  bound  or  manufactured  more  than 
twenty  years  at  the  date  of  importation. 

518.  Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exdusively  in 
languagea  other  than  Kngliah ;  alao  books  and  music, 
in  nosed  print,  used  exdusivdv  by  the  blind. 

614.  Books,  ensravinga,  pnotographs,  etching 
bound  or  unbound,  maps  and  charts  imported  by 
authority  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  or  for  the 
use  of  the  libraiy  of  Congresa. 

616.  Books,  maps,  lithographic  prints,  and  charts, 
speciaUy  imported,  not  more  than  two  copies  in  any 
one  invoice,  in  good  fsith,  for  the  use  of  anv  society 
inooiporated  or  established  for  educational,  phOo- 
Bophical,  literary,  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the 
encourstfement  of  the  fine  aits,  or  for  the  use  or  by 
order  of  any  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of 
learning  in  the  United  States,  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribeL 

616.  Books,  or  libraries,  or  parts  of  libraries,  and 
other  household  effects  or  persons  or  families  from 
foreign  countriea,  if  actually  used  abroad  by  them  not 
leas  than  one  year,  and  not  intended  for  any  other 
person  or  pcnona,  nor  for  sale. 

617.  Brazil  paste. 

"  618.  Bruds,  plaits,  laces,  and  similar  mannfacturee 
composed  of  straw,  chip,  glass,  palm  leaf,  willow, 
osier,  or  rattan,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting 
hats,  bonnets^  and  hoods. 

619.  Brazilian  pebble,  unwrought  or  unman nfsct- 
nred. 

620.  Breeda,  In  block  or  slabs. 

621.  Bromine. 

622.  Bullion,  gold  or  silver. 

628.  Buii^rnndy  mtch. 

624.  Cabinets  ot  old  coins  and  medals,  and  other 
collections  of  antiquities,  but  the  term  *^  antiquities  " 
as  used  In  this  act  shall  include  only  such  articles  aa 
are  suitable  for  souvenirs  or  cabinet  collections,  and 
which  shall  have  been  produced  st  any  period  prior 
to  the  year  seventeen  hundred. 

625.  Cadmium. 

626.  Calamine. 

627.  Camphor,  crude. 

629.  Castor  or  oastoreum. 

529.  Catgut,  whipgut,  or  wormirnt,  unmanufact- 
ured, or  not  fiirtiier  manufactured  than  in  strings  or 
cords. 

680.  Cerium. 

631.  Chalk,  unmanufkctcrcd. 

682.  CharooaL 

63S.  Chicory  root,  raw,  dried,  or  undried,  but  un- 
ground. 

534.  Civet,  cmdcL 

535.  Clay— common  blue  day  in  casks  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  cructMea. 

536.  Coal,  ai;thracite. 

5**^7.  Crutl  stores  of  American  vesselfc- ;  but  rone 
shall  be  unloaded. 
688.  Coal  tsr,  crude. 
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6S9.  Cobalt  and  cobalt  ore. 
MO.  Cooralus  indicas. 
541.  Cochineal. 

S13.  Coooa,  or  cacao,  crude,  and  fiber,  leaves,  and 
ahfiUsof. 

543.  Coffee. 

544.  Coina,  gold,  diver,  and  copper. 

545.  Coir,  and  coir  yam. 

546.  Copper,  old,  taken  from  the  bottom  of  Ameri- 
caD  veaaela  compelled  by  marine  dituu^ter  to  repair  in 
foreiini  porta. 

547.  Coral,  marine,  micat,  and  unmanufactured. 

548.  Cork  wood,  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured. 

549.  Cotton,  ana  cotton  waste  or  flocka. 

550.  Ciyolite,  or  kryolith. 

551.  Cudbear. 

558.  Curling  atonee,  or  quoits,  and  curling-stone 
handles. 

555.  CuriT,  and  cuny  powder. 
554.  Cutch. 

55&  Cuttle-fish  bone. 

556.  Dandelion  roots,  raw,  dried,  or  undiied,  but 
unbound. 

m7.  Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or 
uncut,  including  glaziers'  and  engravers'  diamonds 
not  set,  and  diamond  dust  or  bort,  and  Jewels  to  be 
vsed  in  the  manufiMSture  of  watches. 

558.  Divi-divi. 

559.  Drtgon's  blood. 

560.  Drui{8,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams, 
bods,  bulbs,  and  bulbous  roots,  excrescences  such  as 
nat-galls,  fruita  flowers,  dried  fibers,  and  dried  in- 
sects, gruns,  gums,  and  gum-resin,  herbs,  leaves, 
lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots,  and  stems,  spices,  vege- 
tables, seeds  aromatic,  and  seeds  of  moroid  growth, 
weeds,  and  woods  used  ezpresply  for  dyiniir ;  any  of 
the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible  and  are  in  a  crude 
state,  and  are  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by 
refining  or  grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  manu- 
fiMture^and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act 

561.  Eggs  of  birds,  fish,  and  insects. 

563.  Emery  ore. 
568.  Eigot. 

564.  Fans,  common  palm  leaf  and  palm  leaf  un- 
maoufactured. 

565.  Farina. 

566.  Fashion  plates,  engraved  on  steel  or  copper  or 
OD  woodL  oolorea  or  plain. 

567.  Feathers  and  downs  for  beds. 

568.  Feldspar. 

569.  Felt^  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels. 

570.  Fibrin  in  all  forms. 

571.  Fish,  the  product  of  American  fisheries,  and 
fresh  or  fh>aen  fish  (except  salmon)  caught  in  fVosh 
vaten  by  American  vessels,  or  with  nets  or  other  de- 
vices owned  by  citizens  of  tne  United  States. 

571  Fteh  for  bait 

578.  Fish  skins. 

574.  Flint,  flints,  and  ground  flint  stones. 

575.  Floor  matong  manufactured  IVom  round  or 
split  straw,  including  what  is  commonly  known  as 
Chinese  matdng. 

576.  Fossils. 

677.  Fruit  plants,  tropical  and  semi-tropical,  for 
the  purpose  ol'  propagation  or  cultivation. 
Fruits  and  ivic<«.~^78.  Currants,  Zante  or  other. 

579.  Dates. 

580.  Fruits,  green,  ripe,  or  dried,  not  spedally  pro- 
rided  for  in  tnis  act 

58t.  Tamarinds. 
582.  Cocoa-nuts. 
8S3.  Brazil  nuts. 

584.  Cream  nuts. 

585.  Palm  nuts. 

586.  Palm-nut  kernels. 

587.  Fuis,  undressed. 

588*  Fur  skins  of  all  Idnds  not  dressed  in  any  man- 
nnr. 

549.  Gambler. 

59a  Glass,  broken,  and  old  glass,  which  can  not 
he  eat  for  use,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufkctured. 


591.  Glass  plates  or  disks,  rough  cut  or  unwrought, 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments, 
spectaclOH,  and  eyeglasses,  and  suitable  only  for  sudi 
use :  Drohidedy  hMD^Mr^  That  such  disks  exceeding 
eight  inches  in  diameter  may  be  polished  sufiicientiv 
to  enable  the  character  of  the  glass  to  be  determinecL 

Grastts  and  J¥6srf.— 592.  Isue  or  Tompico  fiber. 

598.  Jute. 

694.  Jute  butts. 

595.  Manilla. 

596.  Sisal  grasB. 

597.  Sunn. 

And  all  other  textile  grasses  or  fibrous  vegetable  sub- 
stances, unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

598.  Gold  beaters'  molds  and  gold  beaters'  skins. 

599.  Grease,  and  oils,  such  as  are  commonly  used 
in  soap-making,  or  in  wire  drawing,  or  for  stumng  or 
dressing  leather  and  which  are  fit  only  for  such  uses, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

600.  Guano,  manures,  and  all  substances  expressly 
used  for  manure. 

601.  Gunny  bags  and  gunny  doths,  old  or  refiise, 
fit  only  for  remanufacturo. 

602.  Guts,  salted. 

608.  Gutta  percha,  crude. 

604.  Hair  of  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals, 
cleaned  or  andeaned,  drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unman- 
ufactured, not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act ;  and 
human  hair,  raw,  uncfeaned,  and  not  drawn. 

606.  Hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry,  salted,  or 
pickled,  Angora  goat  skins,  raw,  without  the  wool, 
unmanufactured,  asses'  skins,  raw  or  unmanufactured, 
and  skins,  except  sheep  skins  with  the  wool  on. 

606.  Hide  cuttings,  raw,  with  or  without  hair,  and 
all  other  glue-stock. 

607.  Hide  rope. 

608.  Hones  and  whetstones. 

609.  Hoofs,  unmanufactured. 

610.  Hop  roots  for  cultivation. 

611.  Horns  and  parts  of,  unmanufactured,  including 
horn  strips  and  tips. 

612.  Ice. 

618.  India-rubber,  crude,  and  milk  of,  and  old  scrap 
or  refb.se  India-rubber  which  has  been  worn  out  by 
use  and  is  fit  only  for  romanu&cture. 

614.  Indigo. 

615.  Iodine,  crude. 

616.  I[>ecac 

617.  Iridium. 

618.  Ivory  and  vegetable  ivory,  not  sawed,  cut,  or 
otherwise  manufactured. 

619.  Jalap. 

620.  Jot,  unmanufactured. 

621.  Joss-stick,  or  joss  light 

622.  Junk,  old. 
628.  Kelp. 
624.  Kieserite. 

626.  Kyanite,  or  oyanite.  and  kainite. 

626.  Lac  dye^  cruae,  seed,  button,  stick,  and  shell. 

627.  Lac  spirits. 

628.  Lactarine. 

629.  Lava,  unmanufactured. 

680.  Leecnes. 

681.  Lemon  juice,  lime  jtuce,  and  sour-orange  juice. 

682.  Licorice  root,  uneround. 

688.  Life  boats  and  life-saving  apparatus  specially 
imported  bv  societies  incorporated  or  established  to 
encourage  tne  saving  of  human  life. 

684.  Lime,  citrate  of. 

686.  Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleaching?  powder. 
686.  Lithographic  stones  not  engraved. 
687>  Litmus,  prepared  or  nor  prepared. 
638.  Loadstones. 

689.  Ifadder  and  munjeet,  or  Indian  madder, 
ground  or  prepared,  and  all  extracts  of. 

640.  Magnesite,  or  native  mineral  carbonate  of 
magnesia. 

641.  Magnesium. 

642.  Magneto. 

648.  Manganese,  oxide  and  ore  of. 
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644.  Maona. 
646.  Manufloripts. 

646.  Marrow,  crude. 

647.  Marah  luallowa. 

648.  MedaLi  oi  gold,  silver,  or  copper  such  oa  tra> 
phiea  or  prizes. 

649.  Meerachaum,  crude  or  manufactored. 

650.  Mineral  waterK,  all  not  artificial. 

651.  Minerals,  crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or 
condition  bv  refining  or  grioding,  or  by  other  process 
of  manutaoture  not  specially  provided  for  in  tois  act, 

652.  Models  of  inventions  and  of  other  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  including  patterns  for  machinery, 
but  no  article  shall  be  deemed  a  model  or  pattern 
which  can  be  fitted  for  use  otherwise. 

658.  Moas,  sea-weeds,  and  vegetable  eubntancei*, 
crude  or  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  s|)ecially 
provided  for  in  this  act 

654.  Musk,  crude,  in  natural  pods. 

655.  Myrot)olan. 

656.  Needles,  hand-sewing  and  darning. 

657.  Newspapers  and  periodicals:  but  the  term 
"  periodicals^*  as  herein  used  stiall  be  understood  to 
embrace  only  unbound  or  papeiHsovered  publications, 
containing  current  literature  of  the  day  and  issued 
regularlv  at  stated  periods,  as  weekly,  monthly,  or 
quarterly. 

658.  Nux  vomica. 

659.  Oakum. 

660.  Oilcake. 

661.  Oils :  Almond,  amber,  crude  and  rectified  am- 
bergis.  anise  or  anise  seed,  aniline,  aspic  or  spike 
lavenaer,  bergamot,  oi^eput,  caraway,  cassia,  cinna- 
nion,  oedrat,  oimomile,  dtronella  or  lemon  grass, 
civet,  fennel,  jawmine  or  jasimine,  juglandium,  ju- 
niper, lavender,  lemon,  limes,  mace,  neroli  or  uranre 
flower,  nut  oil  or  oil  ot  nuts  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  in  thia  actj  orange  oil,  olive  oil  for 
manufkcturing  or  mechamcal  purposes  unfit  for  eat- 
ing and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  ottar  of 
rosea,  palm  andoooooa-nut.  rosemary  or  anthoes,  se^t- 
ame  or  sesamum  seed  or  oean,  thyme,  origanum  red 
or  white,  valerian ;  and  also  spermaceti,  whale,  and 
other  fl2*h  oils  of  American  fisheries,  and  all  other 
articles  the  produce  of  such  fisheries. 

662.  Olives,  green  or  prepared. 

668.  Opium,  crude  or  unmanufactured,  and  not 
adulterated,  containing  nine  per  centum  and  over  of 
morphia. 

664.  Orange  and  lemon  peel,  not  preserved,  candied, 
or  otherwij<e  prepared. 

665.  Orchil,  or  orchil  liquid. 

666.  Orchids,  lilv  of  the  valley,  azaleas,  palms,  and 
other  plants  used  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flow- 
ers or  decorative  purposes. 

667.  Ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  nickel,  and  nickel 
matte :  IVovided,  That  ores  of  nickel,  and  nickel 
matte,  containing  more  than  two  per  centum  of  cop- 
per, snail  pay  a  duty  of  one  hau  of  one  cent,  per 
pound  on  tne  copper  contained  therein. 

668.  Osmium. 

669.  Palladium. 

670.  Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  in- 
cluding all  i^rasses.  fibers,  rags  (other  than  wool), 
waste,  shavings,  clip{>lng8,  old  paper,  rope  ends, 
waste  rope,  waste  bagging^  old  or  remse  gunny  bag:*, 
or  gunny  cloth,  and  poplar  or  other  woods  fit  only  to 
be  converted,  into  paper. 

671.  Parafflno. 

672.  Parchment  and  vellum. 

678.  Pearl,  mother  of,  not  sawed,  cut,  polished,  or 
otherwii«e  manufactured. 

674.  Peltries  and  other  u^ual  goods  and  effects  of 
Indians  pas^sing  or  repassing  the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  btates,  under  such  regulations  as  tne  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  proscribe  :  Provided.  That  thin 
exemption  shall  not  apply  to  goods  in  bales  or  other 
packages  unusual  among  Indians. 

675.  Pereonal  and  household  effects  not  merchan- 
dise of  citizens  of  the  United  Statea  dying  in  foreign 
countries. 


676.  Pewter  and  britannia  metal,  old,  and  fit  only 
to  be  romanufacturod. 

677.  Philosophical  and  scientific  appsratus,  instru- 
ments and  preparations;  statuary,  casts  of  marble, 
bronze,  alabaster,  or  plaster  of  ParLs ;  paintings, 
drawings,  and  etchings,  specially  imported  in  good 
faith  for  the  use  of  any  society  or  institution  incorpo- 
rated or  established  for  religious,  philosophical,  eau- 
cational,  soieutifio,  or  literair  purposes,  or  for  encour- 
agement of  the  fine  arts,  ana  not  intended  for  eale. 

678.  Phosphates,  cruoie  or  native.  ' 

679.  Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  roots,  seed  cane,  and 
seeds,  all  of  the  foregoing  imported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  the  United  States  Botanic 
Garden. 

680.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  sulphate  of  lime,  nn- 
ground. 

681.  Platina,  In  ingots,  ban,  sheets,  and  wire. 

682.  Platinum,  unmanufactured,  and  vases,  retorts, 
and  other  apparatus,  vessels^  and  parte  thereof  com- 
posed of  platinum,  for  chemical  uses. 

688.  Plumbago. 

684.  Polishing  stones. 

685.  Potash,  crude,  carbonate  of,  or  **  black  salts.** 
Caustic  potash,  or  hydrate  of,  not  including  refined 
in  sticks  or  rolls.  X^itrate  of  jwtaab,  or  Mdtpeter, 
crude.  Sulphate  of  potash,  crude  or  refined.  Chlo- 
rate of  potash.    Muriate  of  potash. 

686.  Professional  books,  implemente,  instmments, 
and  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment,  in  the 
actual  possession  at  the  time  of  persons  arriving  in 
the  Umted  States :  but  this  exemption  shall  not  be 
construed  to  include  machinery  or  other  articles  im- 
ported for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or 
tor  any  other  peraon  or  persons,  or  for  sale. 

687.  Pulu. 

688.  Pumice. 

689.  Quills,  prepared,  or  unprepared,  but  not  made 
up  into  complete  articles. 

690.  Quinia,  sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  salte 
of  cinohoni^  bark. 

691.  Rags,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  Ibr  in 
this  act 

692.  Regalia  and  gems,  statues,  statuary  and  speci- 
mens of  Mulpture  wnere  specially  imported  in  good 
tuith  for  the  use  of  any  society  inoorporeted  or  estab- 
lished solely  for  educational,  philosophical,  literary, 
or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  fine 
arts,  or  for  tne  use  or  by  order  of  any  ooUes^e,  acade- 
my, school,  seminary  of  learning,  or  public  library  in 
the  United  States ;  but  the  term  ^*  regalia**  as  herein 
used  shall  be  held  to  embrace  only  such  inrignia  of 
rank  or  office  or  emblema,  as  ma^r  be  worn  upon  the 
person  or  borne  in  the  hand  during  public  exercisea 
of  the  society  or  institution,  and  shall  not  include 
articles  of  fUmiture  or  fixtures,  or  of  rrgular  wearing 
apparel,  nor  persorud  property  of  individuals. 

693.  Rennets,  raw  or  prepared. 

694.  SafiVon  and  safflower,  and  extract  of,  and  saf- 
fron ciUte. 

695.  SaffO  crude,  and  sago  fiour. 
C96.  Salacine. 

697.  Sauerkraut. 

698.  Sausage  skins. 

699.  Seeds :  anise,  canary,  oarawav,  cardamom,  co- 
riander, cotton,  cummin,  fennel,  fenugn^ek,  hemp, 
hoarhound,  mustard,  rape.  Saint  John's  bread  or 
bene,  sugar-beet,  muigel-wunel,  sorghum  or  sugnr- 
cane  for  seed,  and  all  ^ower  and  grasM  seeds;  bulbA 
and  bulbous  roote,  not  edible ;  all  the  foregoing  not 
speciallv  provided  for  in  this  act. 

700.  oelep,  or  saloujn 

701.  Shells  of  all  kinds,  not  cut,  ground,  or  other- 
wise  manufactured. 

702.  Shot-gun  barrels,  forged,  rough  bored. 
708.  Shrimps,  and  otiier  shell  fish. 

704.  Silk,  raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  Vut 
not  doubled,  twisted,  or  advanced  in  manufacture  in 
any  way. 

705.  Silk  cocoons  and  silk  waste. 

706.  Silk- worm's  eggs. 
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707.  Skeletons  and  other  proparationB  of  aoAtomy . 

708.  Snails. 

709.  Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubic  nitrate,  and  chlo- 
nte  of. 

710.  Sodium. 

711.  Sporterre,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting 
hats. 

718.  Spedmens  of  natural  history,  botany,  and  min- 
eralogy, when  imported  for  cabinets  or  as  objects  of 
science,  and  not  for  sale. 

Spiet$.^7lZ.  Caaaia,  cassia  vera,  and  cassia  buds, 
unground. 

714.  Cinnamon,  and  chips  of,  unground. 

715.  CloYca,  and  clove  stems  unt^rouud. 

716.  Ginger  root,  unground  and  not  preserved  or 
candied. 

717.  Kace. 

718.  Nutmegs. 

719.  Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground. 

720.  Pimento,  unground. 

721.  Spunk. 

722.  Spurs  and  stilts  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthen,  porcelain,  and  stone  ware. 

78S.  Dtone  and  sand :  Burr  stone  in  blocks,  rough 
or  manufactured,  and  not  bound  up^  into  mill  stones ; 
cliff  stone,  unmanufactured,  pumice  stone,  rotten 
stone,  and  sand,  crude  or  munulaotured. 

724.  Storai^  or  sty  rax. 

725.  Strontia,  oxide  of,  and  protoxide  of  strontian, 
and  strontianite,  or  mineral  caroonate  of  strontia. 

726.  SugaiB,  all  not  above  number  sixteen  Dutch 
standard  m  color,  all  tank  bottoms,  all  su^ar  drain- 
inn  and  sugar  sweeping,  siraps  of  cane  juice,  me- 
baa,  ooncentrated  melaoa,  and  concrete  and  concen- 
trated molasses,  and  molasses. 

727.  Sulphur,  lao  or  precipitated,  and  sulphur  or 
brimstone  crude,  in  bulk,  sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or 
solphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  containing  in  ex- 
cess of  twenty-ilve  per  centum  of  sulphur  (except  on 
the  copper  contained  therein)  and  sulphur  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

728.  Sulphuric  add  which  at  the  temperature  of 
■ix^  degrees  Fahrenheit  does  not  exceed  the  specific 
gravity  of  one  and  three  himdred  and  eighty  thou- 
aandtba,  for  urn  in  manufacturing  superphosphate  of 
lime  or  artificial  manures  of  any  kind,  or  for  any 
i^grienltund  purposes. 

729.  Sweepings  of  silver  and  gold. 

730.  Tapioca,  cassava  or  cassady. 

781.  Tar  and  pitch  of  wood,  and  pitch  of  coal  tar. 

7S2.  Tea  and  tea  plants. 

7S8.  Teeth,  natural  or  unmanu&otured. 

7S4.  Terra  alba. 

785.  Terra  japonica. 

786.  Tin  ore,  oassiterite  or  black  oxide  of  tin,  and 
tin  in  ban,  blocks,  pigs,  or  gnun  or  granulated,  until 
JoIt  the  first,  dgnteen  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
and  thereafter  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act. 

787.  Tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn. 

788.  Tobacco  stems. 

789.  Tonqnin,  tonqua,  or  tonka  beans. 

740.  Tripoli. 

741.  Turmeric 

742.  Turpentine,  Venice. 
748.  Turpentine,  spirits  of. 

744.  Turtles. 

745.  Types,  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured. 

746.  Uranium,  oxide  and  salts  of. 

747.  Yacdne  virus. 

748.  Valonia. 

749.  Verdigris,  or  subacetate  of  copper. 

750.  Wafers,  unroedicated. 

751.  Wax,  vegetable  or  mineral. 

752.  Wearinfc  apparel  and  other  personal  effects 
f  not  menshandise)  of  persons  arriving  in  the  United 
States,  but  this  exemption  shall  not  be  held  to  include 
artides  not  actually  in  use  and  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  the  use  of  such  persons  for  the  purpot^es  of 
their  journey  and  preflent  comfort  and  convenience, 
or  which  are  intended  for  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, or  for  sole :  IYovi<Ud^  however^  That  all  such 
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wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  as  may 
have  been  once  imported  into  the  United  States  and 
subjected  to  the  payment  of  duty,  and  which  may 
have  been  actually  used  and  taken  or  exported  to 
foreign  countries  oy  the  persons  returning  therewith 
to  the  United  States,  shall,  if  not  advanced  in  value 
or  improved  in  condition  by  any  means  since  their 
exportation  from  the  United  States,  be  entitled  to  ex- 
emption fVom  duty,  upon  their  identity  being  estab- 
lishedj  under  such  rule  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescnbed  by  the- Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
758.  Whalebone,  unmanufactured. 

754.  Wood. — Logs,  and  round  unmanufactured  tim- 
ber not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

755.  Fire  wood,  handle  bolts,  heading  bolts,  stave 
bolts  and  shingle  bolts,  hop  poles,  fence  poetd,  rail- 
road ties,  ship  timber,  and  snip  planking,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  tnis  act. 

756.  Woods,  namely,  cedar,  lignum  vitie,  lance- 
wood,  ebony,  box.  granadilla,  manogany,  rosewood, 
satinwood,  and  all  lorms  of  cabinet  woods,  in  the 
log,  rough  or  hewed ;  bamboo  and  rattan  unmanufact- 
ured ;  brier  root  or  brier  wood,  and  similar  wood 
unmanufactured,  or  not  further  manutkctured  than 
cut  into  bltMks  Huitable  for  the  articles  into  which 
thev  are  intended  to  be  converted ;  bamboo,  reeds, 
and  sticks  of  partridge,  hair  wood,  pimento,  orange, 
myrtle,  and  otner  wowls  not  otherwise  spedallv  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  in  the  rough,  or  not  lurther 
manufactured  than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  sticka 
for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  or  walk> 
ing  canes ;  and  India  malacca  joints,  not  further  man- 
u&otured  than  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for  the  man- 
ufactures into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  con* 
verted. 

757.  Worka  of  art,  the  production  of  American  art- 
ists residing  temporarily  abroad,  or  other  works  of  art, 
includixiff  pictorial  paintings  on  glass,  imported  ex- 
pressly lor  presentation  to  a  national  institution,  or  to 
any  State  or  mimidpal  corporation,  or  incorporated  re- 
ligious sodety,  college,  or  other  puolic  institution,  ex- 
cept stained  or  painted  window  glass  or  stainea  or 
pamted  glass  windows ;  but  such  exemption  shall  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe. 

758.  Worlu  of  art,  drawings,  engravings,  photo- 
graphic pictures,  and  philosophical  and  sdentinc  ap- 
paratus oroujB^ht  bv  professional  artists,  lecturers,  or 
sdentists  amving  from  abroad  for  use  by  them  tem- 
porarily for  exhibition  and  in  illustration,  promotion, 
and  encouragement  of  art,  sdence,  or  industir  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  for  sale,  and  photograpnic  pict- 
ures, paintings,  and  statuarv,  imported  for  exhibition 
by  anjr  association  established  in  good  faith  and  duly 
authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State,  expressly  and  solely  for  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  science,  art^  or  industry,  and  not  in- 
tended for  sale,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary^  of  the  Treasury  shall 
proscribe  j  but  bonds  shall  be  ^ven  for  the  payment 
to  the  United  States  of  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed 
by  law  upon  any  and  all  of  such  articles  as  shall  not 
be  exported  within  six  months  after  such  importation : 
J¥o9tded,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in 
his  discretion^  extend  such  period  for  a  further  term 
of  six  months  m  cases  where  applications  therefor  shall 
be  made. 

759.  Works  of  art,  collections  in  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  sdence,  or  manufactures,  photo- 
graphs, works  in  terra-cotta,  parian,  pottery,  or  poroe- 
uun,  and  artistic  copies  of  antiquities  in  metal  or 
other  material  hereinafter  imported  in  good  faith  for 
permanent  exhibition  at  a  fixed  place  by  any  society 
or  institution  established  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts  or  of  science,  and  all  like  articles  imported  in 
good  faith  b^  any  society  or  assodation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  public  monument,  and  not  intended 
for  sole,  nor  mr  any  other  purpose  than  herein  ex- 
pressed ;  but  bonds  shall  be  given  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
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prescribe,  for  the  payment  of  Itwfbl  dnties  which  tdoned :  and  if  any  non-enumerated  article  eqnaDT 

may  accrae  should  any  of  the  articles  aforesaid  be  resembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articles  on  whicn 

solo,  transferred,  or  used  ooDtnuy  to  this  provision,  different  rates  of  duty  are  chaii^eable  there  shall  be 

and  such  articles  shall  be  subject,  at  any  time,  to  ez-  levied  on  such  non-enumerated  article  the  same  rate 

amination  and  inspection  by  the  j^roper  officers  of  the  of  duty  as  is  chanpeable  on  the  article  which  it  naem- 

customs :  Provided,  That  the  pnvileffes  of  this  and  bles  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty ;  and  on  articles 

the  preceding  section  shall  not  be  allowed  to  asso-  not  enumerated,  manufactured  of  two  or  more  materia 

dationB  or  corporations  engaged  in  or  connected  with  als,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate  at 
business  ofa  private  or  commiBroiai  character.                '  which  the  same  would  be  chaijBreable  if  eompoeed 

760.  Yams.  wholly  of  the  component  material  thereof  of  chief 

761.  Zaffer.  value ;  and  the  words  *^  component  material  of  chief 
8eo.  8.  That  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade  value,"  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  mean 

with  countries  producing  the  following  articles,  and  that  component  material  which  shall  exceed  in  value 

for  this  purpose,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  any  other  single  component  material  of  the  article  ; 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  whenever,  and  so  and  the  value  of  eacn  component  material  shall  be 

often  as  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  tne  Gov-  determined  by  the  ascertains  value  of  such  material 

emment  of  any  country  producing  and  exporting  in  its  condition  as  found  in  the  article.    If  two  or 

sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  raw  and  un-  more  rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  anv  im- 

cured,  or  any  of  such  articles,  imposes  duties  or  other  ported  article  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of  such 
exactions  upon  the  agricultural  or  other  products  of    rates. 

the  United  States,  which  in  view  of  the  free  Intro-  Sao.  6.  That  on  and  after  the  lint  da^  of  March, 

duction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  all  arUdes  of  for- 

into  the  United  States  he  mav  deem  to  be  reciprocally  eign  manufacture,  such  as  are  u^nally  or  oidinarily 

unequal  and  unreasonable,  ne  shall  have  the  power  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  and  all  pack- 

and  it  shall  be  his  dat^  to  suspend,  by  proclamation  ages  containing  such  or  other  impoitea  articles,  shall, 

to  that  effect,  the  provisions  of  this  act  relatins  to  the  respectively,  be  plainly  marked,  stamped,  branded, 

fi^ee  introduction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  or  labeled  w  legible  Enirlish  words,  so  as  to  indicate 

and  hides,  the  production  of  such  country,  for  such  the  country  of  their  oridn ;  and  unless  so  marked, 

time  as  he  shall  deem  just,  and  in  such  case  and  dur-  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  they  shall  not  be  ad- 

ing  such  suspension  duties  shall  be  levied,  collected,  mitteii  to  entry. 

and  paid  upon  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  8eo.  7.  That  on  and  after  March  first,  eighteen 

the  product  of  or  exported  Itom  such  aesignated  coun-  hundred  and  nine^-one,  no  artidc  of  imported  mer- 

try  as  follows,  namely :  ohandise  which  shall  copy  or  simulate  uie  name  or 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  stand-  trade-mark  of  any  domestic  manufacture  or  manu- 

ard  m  color  shall  pay  duty  on  their  polarisoopio  tests  facturer,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  at  any  custom 

as  follows,  namely :  house  of  the  United  States.    And  in  order  to  aid  the 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  stand-  officers  of  the  customs  in  enforciog  this  prohibition, 

ard  in  color^  all  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  juice  any  domestic  manufacturer  who  has  adopted  trade- 

or  of  beet  juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  con-  marks  may  require  his  name  and  residence  and  a  de- 

Crete  and  concentrated  molasses,  testing  by  the  polar-  scription  of  his  trade-marks  to  be  recorded  in  books 

iscope  not  above  seventy-five  degrees,  seventh  tenths  which  shall  be  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Depart- 

of  one  cent  ^  pound ;  and  for  every  additional  de-  ment  of  the  Treasury  under  such  regulations  as  the 

gree  or  fhiction  of  a  dep^ee  shown  by  the  polarisoopio  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  and  may 

test,twohundredthsof  one  cent  per  pound  additionial.  fUmish  to  the  department  fac-similes  of  suchtrade- 

AJl  sugars  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  standard  marks ;  and  thereupon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  color  shall  be  dassifled  by  the  Dutch  standard  of  shall  cause  one  or  more  copies  of  the  same  to  be  trans- 
color,  and  pay  duty  as  follows,  namely :  All  sugar  mitted  to  each  collector  or  other  proper  officer  of  the 
above  number  thirteen  and  not  above  number  sixteen  customs. 

Dutch  standard  of  color,  one  and  three  eighths  cent  8ko.  8.  That  all  lumber,  timber,  hemp,  manilla, 

per  pound.  wire  rope,  and  iron  and  steel  rods,  ban,  spikes,  nails. 

All  sugan  above  number  sixteen  and  not  above  plates,  tees,  angles,  beams,  and  bolts  and  copper  ana 

number  twenty  Dutch  standard  of  color,  one  and  five  composition  metal  which  may  be  neoeesair  for  the 

eighths  cent  per  pound.  constructiou  and  equipment  of  vessels  bimt  in  the 

All  sugars  above  number  twenty  Dutch  standard  of  United  States  for  foreign  account  and  ownership  or 

oolor,  two  oents  per  pound.  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  the  fordgn 

Molasses  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees,  four  cents  trade,  including  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 

per  gallon.  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  after  the  passage  of 

Sugar  dralnings  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  suH-  this  act,  mav  be  imported  in  bond,  under  such  r^gii- 

ject  to  duty  either  as  molasses  or  sugar,  as  the  case  lations  as  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasuir^  may  pre- 

may  be,  according  to  polarisoopio  test.  scribe ;  and  upon  proof  that  such  materials  have  been 

On  coffee,  three  cents  per  pound.  used  for  such  pur^xMe  no  duties  shall  be  paid  thereon. 

On  tea,  ten  cents  per  pound.  But  vessels  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  section  shall 

Hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry,  salted,  or  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 

pickled.  Angora  goat  skins,  raw,  without  the  wool,  United  States  more  tiian  two  months  in  any  one  year, 

unmanufactured,  asses'  skins,  raw  or  unmanufactured,  except  upon  the  payment  to  the  United  States  or  the 

and  skins,  except  sheep  skins,  with  the  wool  on,  one  duties  on  which  a  rebate  is  herein  flowed :  J¥o9idedj 

and  one  half  cent  per  pound.  That  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  so- 

Seo.  4.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  count  and  ownership  shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage 

paid  on  the  importation  of  all  raw  or  unmanufactured  in  the  ooa.<fitwise  traae  of  the  United  States, 

articles^  not  enumertited  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  Seo.  9.  That  all  articles  of  foreign  production  needed 

duty  of^ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  on  all  arti-  for  the  repair  of  American  vessels  encraged  in  foreign 

des  manufactured,  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  pro-  trade,  including  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 

vided  for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  may  be  withdrawn 

valorem.  from  bonded  warehouses  ft'ee  of  duty,  nnder  such 

Sec  5.  That  each  and  everr  imported  article,  not  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 

enumerated  in  this  act,  whicn  is  similar,  either  in  sciribe. 

material,  ouality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  Sbo.  10.  That  all  medicines,  preparations,  oompo- 

be  appliea,  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this  act  as  sltions,  perfumery,  cosmetics,   cordials,    and  otner 

chargeable  with  duty  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  dtity  li(^uo»  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  of  domestio 

which  is  levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  spirits,  intended  for  exportation,  as  provided  by  law, 

most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particulars  before  men-  in  order  to  be  manufactured  and  sold  or  removed, 
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wxthoot  bang  charged  with  duty  and  without  having  contained  in  the  package  were  inoloeed  therein  with- 
a  stamp  afilxed  tJiiersto,  shall,  under  such  regulations  out  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  importer,  owner, 
aa  the  SecFOtary  of  the  Treaauiy  may  prescribe,  be  agent,  or  consignee :  Provided^  That  the  drugs  hero- 
made  and  manufactured  in  warehouses  similarly  con-  inbetbre  mentioned,  when  imported  in  bulk  and  not 
stnicied  to  those  known  and  designated  in  Treasury  put  up  for  anv  of  the  purposes  hereinbefore  specifledf 
regalationd  aa  bonded  warehouses,  class  two :  /Vo-  are  excepted  nx>m  the  operation  of  this  section. 
MM^  That  such  manufacturor  shall  first  give  satis-  Sao.  12.  That  whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or 
ikctoT^  bonds  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  emplov^  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  fiuthfal  observance  of  all  the  provisions  of  law  shall  Knowinglv  ud  or  abet  any  person  engaged  in 
and  the  r^gulationa  aa  aforesaid,  in  amount  not  leas  any  violation  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  law  pr^ibit- 
than  half  of  that  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  ing  importing,  advertising,  dealing  in,  exhibiting,  or 
Seeretarr  of  the  Treasury  from  persons  allowed  bond-  sending  or  receiving  by  mail  obscene  or  indecent  pub- 
ed  waruiooaea.  Such  goods,  wnen  mannfiictured  in  lications  or  representations,  or  means  for  preventing 
such  warehooaes,  mar  m  removed  for  exportation  un-  conception  or  procuring  abortion,  or  other  articles  ot 
der  the  direction  of  the.  proper  officer  having  charge  indecent  or  immoral  use  or  tendencv,  shall  be  deemed 
thereof,  who  ahall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  every  offense 
the  Treasurer  without  being  charged  with  duty,  and  be  punishable  by  a  fine  or  not  more  thau  five  thousand 
without  having  a  stamp  affixed  thereto.  Any  manu-  dollara,  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more 
froturer  of  the  arUolea  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  hav-  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

ing  aiieh  bonded  warehouses  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  at  Sbo.  18.  That  any  judge  of  any  district  or  cireuit 

fiberty,  under  auch  regulationa  as  the  Seco^tary  of  the  court  of  the  United  States,  within  the  proper  district. 

Treasury  may  prescribe,  to  convey  therein  any  mate-  before  whom  complaint  in  writing  of  any  violation  or 

liaJa  to  be  used  in  such  manufacture  which  are  al-  the  two  preceding  sections  is  miufe,  to  the  satisfaction 

lowed  by  the  proviaions  of  law  to  be  exported  free  of  such  judge,  and  founded  on  knowledge  or  belief, 

fh>m  tax  or  aiity,  aa  well  as  the  necessary  mate-  and  if  upon  belief,  setting  forth  the  ffrounda  of  such 

rials,  implementa,    packages,   vessels,   brands,   and  belief  and  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 

labelB  for  the  preparation,  putting  up,  and  export  of  complainant  may  issue,  conformably  to  the  Constitu- 

tbe  said  manuliscturBd  articles ;  and  everv  article  so  tion,  a  warrant  directea  to  the  marshal  or  any  deputv 

need  ahall  be  exempt  fh>m  the  payment  or  stamp  and  marshal,  in  the  proper  district,  directing  him  to  searon 

exdae  duty  by  snob  manufacturer.    Articles  ana  ma-  for,  seize,  and  take  possession  of  an^  such  article  or 

teriala  so  to  be  used  may  be  transferred  fh)m  any  thing  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  and 

bonded  warehouse  in  which  the  same  may  be,  under  to  make  due  and  immediate  return  thereof  to  the  end 

such  FM^lation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  that  the  same  may  be  condemned  and  destroyed  by 

prescrioe,  into  any  bonded  warehouse  in  which  sucn  proceecUngs^  whion  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same 

maou^Kture  may  De  conducted,  and  mav  be  used  in  manner  as  other  proceedings  in  the  case  of  municipal 

such  manufacture,  and  when  so  used  shall  be  exempt  seizure,  and  with  the  same  right  Of  appeal  or  writ  of 

from  atamp  and  exciae  duty^ :  and  the  receipt  of  the  error. 

officer  in  charge  as  aforesaid  shall  be  received  as  a  Sxo.  14.  That  machinery  for  repair  may  be  im- 

vooeber  for  tiie  manufacture  of  such  artides.    Any  ported  into  the  United  States  witnout  payment  of 

materiala  imported  into  the  United  States  may,  under  duty,  under  bond,  to  be  given  in  double  toe  appraised 

such  rules  aa  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre-  value  thereof,  to  be  withdrawn  and  exported  after 

scribe,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  ofi^oer,  add  machinery  shall  have  been  repaired :  and  the 

be  removed  in  ori^nal  packages  from  on  shipboard.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 

or  from  the  bonded  warehouse  in  which  the  same  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  r^ulations  aa  may  be 

may  be,  into  the  bonded  warehouse  in  which  such  necessary  to  protect  the  revenue  against  fraud,  and 

manufkoture  may  be  carried  on,  for  the  purpose  of  secure  the  identity  and  character  of  fdl  such  importik* 

bang  used  in  such  manufacture,  without  payment  of  tions  when  again  withdrawn  and  exported,  restricting 

duties  thereon,  and  may  there  be  used  in  such  manu-  and  limiting  the  export  and  withdrawal  to  the  same 

fiaeture.    No  article  so  removed,  nor  any  article  manu-  port  of  en^  where  imported,  and  also  limiting  all 

fbotured  in  said  bonded  warehouse,  shall  be  taken  bonds  to  a  period  of  time  of  not  more  than  six  months 

therefrom  except  for  exportation,  unaer  the  direction  from,  the  date  of  the  importation. 

of  the  proper  officer  having  chaige  thereof  as  afore-  Seo.  15.  That  the   produce  of  the  forests  of  the 

said,  wnose  certificate,  describing  the  arddea  by  their  State  of  Maine  upon  the  Saint  John  Biver  and  its 

mark  or  otberwiae,  the  quantitv,  the  date  of  importa-  tributariea,  owneci  by  American  citizens,  and  sawed 

tion,  and  name  of  vessel,  with  such  additional  par-  or  hewed  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  by 

ticulars  aa  may  frtim  time  to  time  be  required,  shall  American  dtizens,  the  same  being  unmanufactured 

be  received  by  the  collector  of  customs  in  cancellation  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  is  now  admitted  into  the 

of  the  bond  or  return  of  the  amount  of  foreign  import  ports  of  the  United  States  f^  of  duty,  shall  oontinue 

duties.    All  labor  performed  and  services  rendered  to  be  so  admitted  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 

imder  these  re|fu]ations  shall  be  under  the  supervision  retary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  from  time  to  time  pre- 

of  as  officer  of  the  customs,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  scribe. 

manufiicturer.  Sao.  16.  That  the  produce  of  the  forests  of  the  State 

6x0.  11.  All  persona  are  prohibited  fh>m  importing  of  Maine  upon  the  Saint  Croix  river  and  its  tributaries 

into  the  United  States  from  any  forei^  country  any  owned  by  American  dtizens,  and  sawed  in  the  Provi 

obacene  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  writing,  advertise-  ince  of  New  Brunswick  by  American  dtizens,  the 

ment,  circular,  print,  picture,  drawing,  or  other  rep-  same  being  unmanufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall 

reaentation,  figure,  or  image  on  or  of  paper  or  other  be  admittMi  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  n^e  of 

material,  or  any  ^st,  instrument,  or  other  article  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 

an  immoral  nature,  or  auy  drug  or  medicine,  or  any  Treasury  shall,  flrom  time  to  time,  prescribe, 

aitids  whatever,  for  the  prevention  of  conception,  Sio.  17.  That  a  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent- 

or  for  causing  unlawful  abortion.    No  such  articles,  um  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  tne  duties  imposed  by 

whether  imported  sefxirately  or  contained  in  packages  law,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods, 

with  other  goods  entitled  to  entry,  shall  be  admitted  wares,  or  merehandise  whicn  shall  be  imported  in 

to  entry ;  and  all  such  artidea  shall  be  proceeded  vessels  not  of  the  United  States ;  but  this  discriminat- 

affainst.  seized,  and  forfdted  by  due  course  of  law.  ing  duty  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 

Allsoch  prohioited  articles  and  the  package  in  which  diandise  which  shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not  of 

^Sb/Ej  are  oontained  in  the  course  of  importation  shall  the  United  States,  entitied,  ov  treaty  or  any  act  of 

be  detained  by  the  officer  of  customs,  and  proceed-  Congress,  to  be  entered  in  tne  ports  of  the  United 

ings  taken  against  the  same  as  prescribed  in  the  fol-  States  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  shall  then  be 

lowing  section,  unless  it  appeare  to  the  satiafaction  paid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merekaDdise  imported  in 

of  the  coUeotor  of  customs  that  the  obscene  artidea  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
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Sko.  18.  That  no  iroodB,  wares,  or  merchandUe,  un-  fined  and  intended  to  be  exported  in  a  refined  bat 
less  in  cases  provided  for  by  treaty,  shall  be  imported  unuianutactttred  state,  shall,  under  such  rules  as  the 
into  the  United  States  fYom  anv  foreign  port  or  plaoe,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  and  under 
except  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  in  suco  for-  the  direction  of  the  proper  officer,  be  removed  in 
eign  vessels  as  truly  and  whoUy  belon^^  to  the  citizens  original  packages  or  in  bulk  from  the  vessel  or  other 
or  subjects  of  that  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  vehicle  on  which  it  has  been  imported,  or  from  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  or  from  which  bonded  warehouse  in  which  the  same  may  be  into 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  can  only  be,  or  the  bonded  warehouse  in  which  such  sbieltinff  and 
most  usually  are,  first  shipped  for  transportauon.  All  refining  may  be  carried  on,  for  the  purpose  of  oein^ 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  contrary  to  smelted  and  refined  without  payment  or  duties  there- 
this  section,  aod  the  vessel  wherein  the  same  shall  be  on,  and  may  there  be  smelted  and  refined,  together 
imported,  together  with  her  cargo,  tackle,  apparel,  with  other  metals  of  home  or  foreign  production : 
and  furniture,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States ;  Prowdsd^  That  each  day  a  quantity  of  refined  metal 
and  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  ship,  or  ves-  equal  to  the  amount  of  imported  metal  refined  that 
sel,  and  cai^  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted,  day  shall  be  set  aside,  ana  such  metal  so  set  aside 
and  condemned,  in  like  manner,  and  under  the  same  shall  not  be  taken  th>m  said  works  except  for  ex- 
regulations,  restrictions,  and  provisions  as  have  been  portation,  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  officer 
heretofore  established  for  the  recovery,  collection,  dia-  naving  charffe  thereof  as  albreaaid,  whose  certificate, 
tribution,  and  remission  of  forfeitures  to  the  United  describing  Uie  artides  by  their  marks  or  otherwise. 
States  by  the  several  revenue  laws.  the  quantity,  the  date  of  importation,  and  the  name 

Sao.  19.  That  the  preceding  section  shall  not  apply  of  vessel  or  other  vehicle  by  which  it  waa  im|x>rted, 

to  vessels  or  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  impoitecL  with  such  additional  T>articu(arB  as  may  from  time  to 

in  vessels  of  a  foreign  nation  which  does  not  maiotain  time  be  required,  shall  be  received  by  the  collector  of 

a  similar  regulation  against  vessels  of  the  United  customs  as  sufilcicnt  evidence  of  the  exportation  of 

States.  the  metal,  or  it  may  be  removed,  under  suoh  regula* 

Sao.  20.  That  the  importation  of  neat  cattle  and  the  tlons  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe, 

hides  of  neat  cattle  ftom  any  foreign  country  into  the  to  any  other  bonded  warehouse,  or  upon  entry  for. 

United   Statea^  is   prohibited:   Jrovided^  That  the  and  payment  of  duties,  for  domestic  consumption, 

operation  of  this  section  shall  be  suspended  as  to  any  All  labor  performed  and  aervioes  rendered  under 

foreign  country  or  countries,  or  any  parts  of  sucn  these  regulations  shall  be  under  the  auperviaion  of  an 

country  or  countries,  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  officer  of  the  customs,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 

Treasury  shall  offldaUy  determine,  and  give  public  tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  manu- 

notice  thereof  that  such  importation  will  not  tend  to  &cturer. 

the  introduction  or  spread  of  oonUgious  or  infectious  Sao.  26.  That  where  imported  materials  on  which 
diseases  among  the  cattie  of  the  United  States ;  and  duties  have  been  paid,  are  used  in  the  manufaotnre  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  is  hereby  authorised  articles  manufaoturea  or  produced  in  the  United 
and  empowered,  and  it  shall  oe  his  duty,  to  make  all  States,  there  shall  be  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
necessary  orders  and  regulations  to  carry  this  section  such  articles  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  dutiex 
into  effect,  or  to  suspend  the  same  as  therein  provided,  paid  on  the  materials  used,  less  one  per  oentom  of 
and  to  send  copies  thereof  to  the  proper  officers  in  the  such  duties :  J^wuUd^  That  when  the  aitidea  ex- 
United  States,  and  to  such  officers  or  agents  of  the  ported  are  made  in  part  tVom  domestic  materials,  the 
United  States  in  foreign  countries  as  he  shall  judge  imported  materials,  or  the  parts  of  the  articles  ooade 
necessary.  ftx>m  such  materials  shall  so  appear  in  the  completed 

Sso.  21.  That  any  peiBon  convicted  of  a  willftil  articles  that  the  Quantity  or  measure  thereof  may  be 
vioUtion  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  ascertained.  Anaprovidsd/vtihtr,  That  the  draw- 
section  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol-  back  on  any  article  allowed  under  existing  law  shall 
lars,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  be  continued  at  the  rate  herein  provided.  That  the 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  imported  materials  used  in  the  manuliusture  or  pio- 

8x0.  22.  That  upon  the  reimportation  of  articles  duction  of  articles  entitied  to  drawback  of  customs 

once  exported  of  the  growth,  proauct,  or  manufacture  duties  when  exported  shall  in  all  cases  where  draw- 

of  the  United  States,  upon  wnich  no  internal  tax  has  back  of  duties  paid  on  such  materials  is  claimed,  be 

been  assessed  or  paid,  or  upon  which  such  tax  has  identified,  the  (juantil^^  of  such  materials  used  and  the 

been  paid  and  refunded  by  allowance  or  drawback,  amount  of  duties  paid  thereon  ahall  be  asoertuned, 

there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  equal  tJie  facte  of  the  manufacture  or  production  of  each 

to  the  tax  imposed  by  the  internal-revenue  laws  upon  articles  in  the  United  States  and  their  einportation 

suoh  articles,  except  articles  manufactured  in  bonded  therefrom  shall  be  determined,  and  the  drawback  due 

warehouses  and  exported   pursuant  to  law,  which  thereon  shall  be  paid  to  the  manufacturer,  producer, 

shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  original-  or  exporter,  to  the  a^nt  of  either  or  to  the  person  to 

1y  imported.  whom  such  manufacturer,  producer,  exporter  or  agent 

Sao.  28.  That  whenever  any  vessel  laden  with  mer-  shall  in  writing  order  sucn  drawbsck  paid  under  such 

chandise  in  whole  or  in  part  subject  to  duty  has  been  regiilations  as  the  JBecretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 

sunk  in  any  Hverj  harbor^  bay,  or  waters  subject  to  scribe. 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stetes,  and  within  ite  Internal  Reo$nvs, 
ItmitM,  for  the  period  of  two  years,  and  is  abandoned 

by  the  owner  thereof,  any  person  who  may  raise  such  Seo.  26.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  May, 

vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  bring  any  merchandise  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  all  specisii  taxes  im- 

recovered  therefrom  into  the  port  nearest  to  the  place  posed  by  the  kws  now  in  force  upon  dealers  in  leaf 

where  such  vessel  was  so  raised,  f^e  from  the  pay-  tobacco,  retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  dealers  in  to- 

mont  of  any  duty  thereupon,  and  without    Deinsr  baoco,  manufiaoturers  of  tobacco,  manufacturers  of  ci- 

obliged  to  enter  tke  same  at  the  custom  house ;  but  trars,  and  peddlers  of  tobacco  are  hereby  repealed, 

under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  Every  such  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco,  retail  dealer  in  leaf 

ury  may  prescribe.  tobacco,  manufacturer,  and  peddler,  shall,  however, 

Sao.  24.  That  the  works  of  manufactures  engaged  register  with  the  collector  ofthe  district  his  name,  or 

in  smelting  or  refining  metels  in  the  United  States  style,  place  of  residence,  trade^  or  business,  and  the 

may  bo  designated  Si^  bonded  warehouses  under  such  place  where  such  trade  or  busmess  is  to  be  carried 

regulations  as  the  Sccretery  ofthe  Treasury  mav  pre-  on,  the  same  as  though  the  tax  had  not  been  repealed, 

scribe :  I¥ovided.  That  such  manufacturers  shall  first  and  a  failure  to  register  as  herein  required  shall  aub- 

give  satisfactory  oondti  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trees-  ject  such  person  to  a  penalty  of  fiftv  dollars, 

urv.    Metals  in  any  crude  form  requiring  smeltincr  or  Sec  27.  That  all  provisions  of  the  stetutes  impos- 

refining  te  make  them  readily  available  in  the  arts,  ing  restrictions  of  any  kind  whateoever  upon  farmers 

imported  into  the  United  States  to  be  smelted  or  re-  and  growers  of  tobacco  in  regard  to  tiie  sale  of  their 
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leaf  tobacco,  and  the  keeping  of  books,  and  the  regis-  ou  smokiiig  and  manufactured  tobaooo  shall  be  six 

trstion  and  report  of  their  sales  of  leaf  tobacco,  or  cents  per  pound,  and  on  snuif  six  cents  per  pound. 

imposing finy  tax  on  account  of  such  sales,  are  hereby  Sxo.  81.  That  section  thirty  -  three  nundred  and 

repealed :  Ptof)ided^  hmoevtr^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  sixty-three  of  the  Bevised  statutes,  be,  and  hereby  is, 

oferery  farmer  or  planter  prodndng  and  selling  le<u  amended  by  striking  out  all  atter  said  number  and 

tobaooo,  on  demand  of  any  mtemal-rovenue  oflScer,  or  substituting  the  following : 

other  authorized  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  *^  No  manufactured  tobacco  shall  be  sold  or  offered 

fiimiah  said  officer  or  agent  a  true  and  complete  state-  for  sale  unless  put  up  in  packages  and  stamped  as  pre- 

ment  verifted  by  oath,  of  all  his  sales  of  leaf  tobacco,  scribed  in  this  chapter,  except  at  retail  by  retail  deal- 

the  nmnber  of  nogsheads,  oases,  or  pounds,  with  the  ers  Irom  paoka^s  authorized  bv  section  thirty-three 

nsme  and  residence,  in  each  instance^  of  the  person  to  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  Kevised  8tatute8 ;  and 

whom  sold,  and  the  place  to  which  it  is  shipped.    And  every  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  snuff  or 

every  fiumer  or  planter  who  willfully  refuses  to  t\ir-  any  xind  of  manufactured  tobacco  not  so  put  up  in 

nt^  sQch  information,  or  who  knowingly  makes  false  packages  and  stamped  shall  be  fined  not  leas  than  five 

statements  as  to  any  of  the  iacts  aforesaid,  shall  be  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars, 

guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  pen-  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 

alty  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollara.  than  two  years.*' 

SBC.  88.  That  section   thirty-three  hundred   and  8zo.  82.  That  section  thirty -three  hundred  and 

eish^-one  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  bo.  and  the  same  ninety-two  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 

is  nereby,  amended  by  striking  out  all  alter  the  said  section  sixteen  of  the  act  of  March  first,  eighteen  hun- 

nomber  and  substitatintf  therefor  the  following :  dred  and  seventy-nine,  be  and  the  same  hereby  is 

'*  Every  peddler  of  tobaooo,  before  commencing,  or,  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

if  he  has  already  commenced,  before  continuing  to  ^*  All  cigars  shall  be  packed  in  boxes  not  before  used 

peddle  tobaooo,  shall  fkimish  to  the  collector  of  his  for  that  purpose,  containing  respectively  twentv-five, 

district  a  statement  acourateljr  setting  forth  the  place  fiibp'jone  hundred^  two  hundred,  twohundred  and  fifty, 

of  his  reeidmce,  and,  if  in  a  dtv,  the  street  and  num-  or  five  hundred  ci^rs  each :  Protided,  kowwer.  That 

ber  of  the  street  where  he  resioes,  the  State  or  States  manufacturers  of  cigars  shall  be  permitted  to  pack  in 

through  which  he  proposes  to  travel ;  also  whether  boxes  not  before  used  for  that  purpose  cigars  not  to 

he  propoaea  to  sell  his  own  manufactures  or  the  manu-  exceed  thirteen  nor  less  than  twelve  in  number,  to  bo 

ftctues  of  others,  and,  if  he  sells  for  other  parties,  used  as  sample  boites :  and  every  person  who  sells, 

the  penon  for  wnom  he  sells.    He  shall  also  ffive  a  or  offers  for  sale,  or  delivers,  or  offers  to  deliver,  any 

bond  in  the  snm  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  ap-  cigars  in  any  other  form  than  in  new  boxes  as  above 

proved  by  the  collector  of  the  district,  conditioned  described,  or  who  packs  in  any  box  any  cigars  in  ex- 

that  he  abaJl  not  engage  in  any  attempt,  by  him^lf,  cess  of  or  less  than  the  number  provided  by  law  to  be 

or  by  collusion  with  otliers,  to  defraud  the  Oovern-  put  in  each  box  respectively,  or  who  falsely  brands 

ment  of  any  tax  on  tobacco,  snuff,  or  cigars ;  that  he  any  box,  or  affixes  a  stamp  on  an^  box  denoting  a  less 

shall  neither  sell  nor  offer  for  sale  any  tobacco,  snuff,  amount  of  tax  than  that  required  by  law,  shall  be 

or  ciganij  except  in  original  and  fUl  packages,  as  the  fined  for  each  offense  not  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 

law  reqmrea  Uie  same  to  be  put  up  and  prepared  by  lars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years :  Jhn 

tiie  manufacturer  for  sale,  or  for  removal  for  sale  or  videdy  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 

consumption,  anct  except  such  packages  of  tobacco,  as  preventing  the  sale  of  cigars  at  retail  by  retail 

snuff,  and  cigars,  as  bear  the  manufacturer's  label,  dealers  who  have  paid  the  special  tax  as  such  from 

or  cantion  notice,  and  his  legal  marks  and  brands,  ana  boxes  packed,  stamped,  and  oranded  in  the  manner 

oennine  internal-revenue  stamps  which  have  never  prescribed  by  law:  And provided/uriUer. Thai eyery 

before  been  used.'*  manufacturer  of  cigarettes  shall  put  up  all  tne  cigarettes 

8bc.  S9.  That  section  thirty-three   hundred   and  that  he  manufkctures  or  has  manufactured  for  him, 

ei^^-three,  Bevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  sec-  and  sells  or  removes  for  consumption  or  use,  in  pack- 

tion  flfteenof  the  actof  BCarch  first,  eighteen  hundred  ages  or  putwls  containing  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  one 

and  aeventjr.nine,  be,  and  the  same  is  nerebv,  amend-  hundred  cigarettes  each,  and  shall  securely  affix  to 

ed  by  striking  out  all  of  said  section  and  oy  substi-  each  of  said  packages  or  parcels  a  suitable  stamp  de- 

tutins  in  lien  thereof  the  followincr :  noting  the  tax  thereon,  and  shall  properly  canoel  the 

^^  £very  peddler  of  tobacco  shall  obtain  a  certificate  same  prior  to  such  sale  or  removal  for  consumption  or 

fhym  the  collector  of  his  collection  district,  who  is  use,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of 


on  demand  of  any  officer  of  internal  revenue  produce  to  the  import  stamp  indicating  inspection  of  the  ous- 
and  exhibit  his  certificate.  And  whenever  anjr  ped-  tom  house  before  they  are  witndrawn  therefrom." 
dler  ref^ises  to  exhibit  his  certificate,  as  aforesaio.  on  Sxo.  88.  Ifhat  section  thirty-three  hundred  and  fifty- 
demand  of  any  officer  of  internal  revenue,  said  ofllcer  seven,  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  section 
may  seise  the  bone  or  mule,  wagon,  and  contents,  or  two  or  the  act  of  June  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
pack,  bundle,  or  basket,  of  any  person  so  refusing ;  oisrh^,  be,  and  the  same  is  amended,  by  striking  out 
and  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  seizure  all  after  the  number  and  inserting  in  lieu  there<n  the 
oocDrs  may,  on  ten  days'  notice,  published  in  any  following: 

newimaper  in  the  district,  or  served  personally  on  the  "  Every  collector  shall  keep  a  record,  in  a  book  or 
peddler,  or  at  his  dwellinghonse,  require  such  peddler  books  provided  for  that  purpose,  to  be  open  to  the 
to  show  eaose,  if  any  he  Ium.  whv  the  horses  or  mules,  inspection  of  only  the  pro]ier  officers  of  internal  rev- 
wagons,  and  contents,  paca,  bundle,  or  basket  so  enue,  including  deputy  collectors  and  intcmal-rev- 
aetzed  shall  not  be  forfeited.  In  case  no  sufficient  enue  agents,  of  the  name  and  residence  of  eveiy  per- 
canse  is  shown,  proceedings  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  son  engajgea  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  or  snuff  in 
property  seized  snail  be  taken  under  the  general  pro-  his  district,  the  place  where  such  manufacture  is  car- 
vinons  cf  the  internal-revenue  laws  relating  to  for-  ried  on,  and  the  number  of  the  manufactory ;  and  he 
feiturea.  Any  internal-revenue  agent  may  demand  shall  enter  in  said  record,  under  the  name  of  each 
production  ofand  inspect  the  collector's  certificate  for  manufacturer,  a  copy  of  every  inventory  required  by 
peddlers,  and  refusal  or  fulure  to  produoe  the  same,  law  to  be  made  by  such  manufacturer,  and  an  abstract 
when  so  demanded,  shall  subject  the  party  guiltv  of  his  monthly  returns ;  and  he  shall  cause  the  sev- 
thereof  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dof-  eral  manufactories  of  tobacco  or  snuff  in  his  district 
lars  and  to  impriaonment  for  not  more  than  twelve  to  be  numbered  consecutively,  which  numbers  shall 
months."  not  be  Uiereafter  changed,  except  for  reat^ons  satisfac- 
Sso.  80.  That  on  and  after  the  finit  day  of  January,  tonr  to  himself  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
tighteen  huDdred  and  ninety-one,  the  internal  taxes  of  Internal  Be  venue." 
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Bbo.  84.    That  Bection  thirty-throe  hundred  and  be  open  at  all  tiinca  to  the  innpeciion  of  any  intemfll- 

eighty-nine  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  revenue  otficer  or  aii^ent 

section  sixteen  of  the  act  of  Bfarch  first,  eighteen  Sac.  4S.  That  any  producer  <ii  pure  aw«et  wines, 

hundred  and  seventy-Dine,  be,  and  the  same  b  here*  who  is  also  a  diauiler,  authorised  to  separate  from 

by  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  fermented  grape  juice,  under  intonal-revenue  laws, 

**  Every  collector  shall  keep  a  reoord,  in  a  hook  wine  spirits,  ms^  um,  tree  of  tax,  in  the  preparation 
I>rovided  for  that  purpose,  to  be  open  to  the  imtpeo-  of  such  sweet  wmes,  under  such  regulations  and  after 
tion  of  only  the  proper  officers  of  internal  reve-  the  filing  of  fiuch  notioea  and  bonda,  toother  with  the 
nue,  induding  deputy  collectors  and  internal-revenue  keeping  of  such  records  and  the  rendition  of  such  re- 
agents, of  name  and  residence  of  eveipr  ^rson  en-  ports  as  to  materiaLi  and  products,  as  tiieCommisaioner 
gaged  m  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  his  cLiatrict,  the  of  Internal  Revenue  with  the  approval  of  the  kieoretaiT' 
place  where  such  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  the  of  the  Treasury  may  praecribe,  so  much  of  snefa  wine 
number  of  the  manufactory ;  and  he  shall  enter  in  spirita  ao  separated  by  him  as  may  be  necesaaiy  to 
said  record,  under  the  name  of  each  manufacturer  an  fortify  the  wine  for  the  preservation  of  the  saochaiine 
abstract  of  hia  inventory  and  monthly  returns ;  and  matter  contained  therem :  J¥i>pidsdj  That  the  wine 
he  ahail  cause  the  several  mai^ufiMturers  of  cigaxs  in  spirits  so  used  free  of  tax  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
the  district  to  be  numbered  consecutively,  which  num-  amount  required  to  ii^roduoe  into  auoh  sweet  wine« 
ber  shall  not  thereafter  be  changed."  in  alcoholic  strength  eoual  to  fourteen  per  centum  of 

Sxo.  86.  That  section  three  thousand  three  hundred  the  volume  of  such  wmea  after  such  use :  JVovidsd 

and  eighty-seven  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  as  amended  fuHktt^  That  such  wine  containing  after  such  fortill- 

by  section  sixteen  of  the  act  of  March  first,  one  thou-  cation  more  than  twenty-four  per  centum  of  alcohol, 

sand  eight  hundred  and  seventh-nine,  be,  and  the  as  defined  by  section  tbir^-two  hundred  and  forty- 

same  is  herebv,  amended;  by  atnking  from  the  aaid  nine  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  shall  be  forfeited  to  tne 

hoction  the  following  woros,  namely :  '^  five  hundred  United  States :  Prwidtd  further^  That  auch  nae  of 

dollars,  with  an  aoditional  one  hundred  dollars  for  wine  spirits  free  from  tax  shall  be  confined  to  the 

each  i>erBon  proposed  to  beemploved  bv  him  in  mak-  months  of  August,  September,  October,  November, 

ing  dgan,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  the  words  so  December,  January,  February,  March,  and  April  of 

stricken  out  the  words :  "  one  hundred  dollars."  each  year.    The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  in 

6x0.  86.  That  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  ten  dol-  determining  the  liability  of  any  diatOler  of  fermented 

lars  per  pound  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  all  grape  juice  to  assessment  under  section  thirty-three 

opium  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  smoking  hundred  and  nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  »  author^ 

purposes :  and  no  person  shall  enga^  in  such  manu-  iaed  to  allow  such  distiller  credit  in  his  computation 

ncture  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  imited  States  and  for  the  wine  spirits  used  by  him  in  preparing  aweet 

who  has  not  given  the  bond  required  by  the  Commia-  wine  imder  the  proviaions  of  this  section, 

■ioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Sxo.  48.  That  the  wine  spirits  mentioned  in  section 

8x0.  87.  That  every  manufacturer  of  such  opium  fifty-three  of  this  act  is  the  product  resulting  from  the 

ahall  file  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  oi  the  distillation  of  fermented  grape  juice,  and  shall  be  held 

district  in  which  hia  manufactory  is  located  such  no-  to  include  the  product  commonly  known  aa  grape 

tioeBt,  inventories,  and  bonds,  shall  keep  auoh  books  brandy ;  snd  the  pure  sweet  wine  which  may  be  Ibrti- 

and  render  such  returns  of  material  and  products,  fied  free  of  tax,  aa  provided  in  said  section,  is  fer- 

shall  put  up  auch  sign»  and  affix  such  number  to  his  mented  grape  juice  only,  and  ahall  contain  no  other 

factory,  ana  conduct  his  business  under  such  surveil-  subetanoe  of  any  kind  wnatever  introduced  before,  at 

lance  of  officers  and  agents  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  time  of,  or  after  fennentation,  and  such  sweet 

Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  wine  shall  contain  not  less  than  four  per  centum  of* 

of  the  Treasury,  may,  by  regulation,  require.    But  saccharine  matter,  which  saccharine  strength  may  be 

the  bond  required  of  suoh  manufkoturer  shall  be  with  determined  by  testing,  with  Bslling's  saccharometer 

sureties  satisftctoir  to  the  collector  of  internal  reve-  or  must-scale,  such  sweet  wine,  after  the  evaporation 

nue,  and  in  a  penal  sum  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  of  the  apirit  contained  Uierein,  and  reetoring  tne  sam- 

doilaiB ;  and  the  sum  of  'said  bond  ma^  be  increased  pie  tested  to  original  volume  by  addition  ofwater. 

from  time  to  time  and  additional  sureties  required  at  Sxo.  44.  That  any  person  who   shall   use  wine 

the  discretion  of  the  collector  or  under  inatruotiona  of  spirits,  as  defined  by  se?tion  fifty-four  of  this  act.  or 

theCommisdoner  of  Internal  Revenue.  oiher  spirits  on  which  the  intenial-revenne  tax  haa 

Sbo.  88.  That  all  prepared  smokiug  opium  imported  not  been  paid,  otherwise  than  within  the  limitationa 

into  the  United  States,  shall,  before  removal  from  the  set  forth  m  section  fifty-five  of  this  act,  and  in  ao- 

cuBtom  house,  be  duly  stamped  in  such  manner  as  to  oordance  with  the  regulations  made  pursuant  to  this 

denote  that  the  duty  thereon  has  been  paid ;  and  that  act,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  double  the  amoimt  of 

all  opium  manufactured  in  the  United   States  for  the  tax  on  the  wine  spinte  or  other  spirits  so  unlawfiillj 

smokinff  purposes,  before  being  removed  fix>m  the  used.    Whenever  it  is  impracticable  in  any  case  to 

place  of  manufhcture,  whether  for  consumption  or  ascertain  the  quantity  of  wme  spirito  or  other  Kpirits 

storage,  shall  be  duly  stamped  in  such  permanent  that  have  been  used  m  violation  of  this  act  in  mixt- 

manner  as  to  denote  the  payment  of  the  internal-  ures  with  any  wines,  all  alcr*hol  contained  in  auoh  im- 

rsvenue  tax  thereon.  lawAil  mixtures  of  wine  with  wine  spirits  or  other 

Sxo.  89.  That  the  proviuona  of  existing  laws  gov-  spirits  in  excess  of  ten  |>er  centum  shall  be  h«ld  to  be 

eraing  the  engraving,  issue,  sale,  accountability,  ef-  unlawfully  used :  I^^ovidtd,  kow49«r^  That  if  water 

faoement,  cancellation,  and  aestruction  of  stamps,  re-  has  been  added  to  such  unlawfrQ  mixturea,  either  be- 

lating  to  tobacco  and  snuff,  as  tar  as  applicable  are  fore,  at  the  time  of,  or  after  auch  unlawf\il  uae  of  wine 

hereby  made  to  apply  to  stamps  provided  for  by  the  spirita,  or  other  spirita,  all  the   alcohol  contained 

preoeoing  section.  therein  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  unlawfully 

8x0.  40.  That  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one  thou-  used.  In  reference  to  alcoholic  strength  of  winea  and 
sand  dollan,  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  mixtures  of  wines  with  spirits  in  this  act  the  measure- 
year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  ahall  be  ment  is  inteoded  to  be  according  to  volume  and  not 
impoe«ed  for  each  and  every  violation  of  the  preceding  according  to  weittht. 

sections  of  this  act  relating  to  opium  by  any  person  Sxo.  ^.  That  under  such  regrulations  and  official 

or  persons  and  all  prepared  smoking  opium  wherever .  supervision,  and  upon  the  execution  of  such  entries 

found  within  the  United  States  without  stamps  re-  and  the  giviog  of  such  bonds,  bills  of  lading,  and 

quired  by  this  act  fthall  be  forfeited.  other  security  aa  the  Commissioner  of  Intcsmal  Keve- 

Sxc.  41.  That  wholesale  dealen  in  oleomai^^arine  nue,  ?rith  the  approval  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasuiy, 

ahall  keep  such  books  and  render  such  returns  in  re-  shall  prescribe,  any  producer  of  pure  sweet  wines  as 

lation  thereto  as  the  Comml'^sioner  of  Internal  Reve-  defined  by  this  act  may  withdraw  wine  spirita  from 

nue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trees-  any  special  bonded  warehouse  fne  of  tax,  m  original 

ury,  may,  by  regulation,  require,  and  such  books  shall  packages,  in  any  quantity  not  less  than  eigh^  wine 
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of  such  reoords.  and  the  rendition  of  such  repoilB  as  relations  aa  to  sealing  packages  and  vehidea  con- 
to  materiala  ana  products  and  the  dupoaition  of  the  taining  the  same,  and  as  to  the  pupervision  of  trans- 
aame  as  the  CominLsuoner  of  Internal  Sevenue  with  portation  ftt>in  the  point  of  departure,  which  point 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  shall  shall  be  determinea  as  the  place  where  such  wine 
preaeiiDe^  in  fortitjing  the  pure  sweet  wines  nuuie  bv  spirits  may  be  introduced  into  such  wines  to  the  point 
nim^  and  for  no  other  purpose,  in  accordance  witn  of  destination  as  may  be  neceesaiy  to  insure  the  due 
the  limitations  and  provisions  as  to  usee,  amount  to  exportation  of  such  fortified  winei^. 
be  used,  and  period  Tor  using  the' same  set  forth  in  bao.  47.  That  aU  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
eeotion  nttT-tbree  of  this  act;  and  the  Commissioner  reimportation  of  any  goods  of  domestic  growth  or 
of  Internal  Bevenoe,  with  the  approval  of  the  8ecr^  manufacture  which  wero  origiiuUIy  liable  to  an  in- 
tarf  of  the  Treasury,  ia  authorized,  whenever  he  ahall  temal-revenue  tax  shall  be,  as  iar  as  applicable,  en- 
deem  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  vioU^  forced  against  any  domestic  wines  sought  to  be  reim- 
tkms  of  this  law,  to  prescribe  that  wine  spirits  with-  ported ;  and  duty  shall  be  levied  aod  collected  upon 
drawn  under  this  section  shall  not  be  used  to  fortify  the  same  when  reimported,  as  an  original  importa- 
wisee  except  at  a  certain  distance  prescribed  by  him  tion. 

fiom  any  distillery,  rectifying  house,  winery,  or  other  8bo.  48.  That  any  person  using  wine  spirits  or 

estaUisnment  used  for  producing  or  storing  distilled  other  spirits  which  have  not  been  tax-paid  in  fortify- 

apizits,  or  for  making  or  storing  wines  other  than  ing  wine  otherwise  than  as  provided  for  in  this  act, 

wines  which  are  so  fortified,  and  that  in  the  building  shall  be  ffoilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  oon- 

fai  whioh  such  fortification  of  wines  is  practiced  no  viction  thereof,  be  punished  for  each  ofiense  by  a  fine 

vines  or  spirits  other  than  those  penmtted  by  his  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  for  every 

regulation  shall  be  stored.    The  use  of  wine  spirits  offense  other  than  the  first  also  by  imprisonment  for 

ftee  of  tarn  for  the  fortification  of  sweet  wines  under  not  mora  than  one  year. 

this  act  shall  be  begun  and  completed  at  the  vineyard  Bxo.  49.  That  wine  spirits  used  in  fortiQring  wines 

€f  the  wine  ^wer  where  the  grapes  are  crushed  and  may  be  recoverad  from  such  wine  only  on  the  prem- 

the  grape  juice  b  expressed  and  fermented,  such  use  ises  of  a  duly  authorized  grape-brandy  distiller ;  and 

to  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  officer  of  for  the  purpose  of  such  recovery  wine  so  fortified  may 

internal  revenue,  who  shall  make  returns  describing  be  received  as  material  on  the  premises  of  such  a  dis- 

the  kinds  and  quantities  of  wine  so  fortified,  and  shall  tiller,  on  a  special  permit  of  tne  collector  of  internal 

sfllx  such  stamps  snd  seals  to  the  packages  containing  revenue  in  whose  district  the  distillery  is  located ; 

SDoh  wines  aa  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  distiller  will  be  held  to  pay  the  tax  on  a 

of  Internal  Bevenue^  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre-  product  from  such  wines  as  will  include  both  the  al- 

tary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  ConmiiBsioner  of  Inter-  coholio  strength  therein  produced  by  the  fermenta- 

nal  Bevenue  shall  provide  by  regulations  the  time  tion  of  the  grape  juice  and  that  obtained  Irom  the 

within  which  wines  so  fortified  with  the  wine  spirits  added  distilled  spirits. 

so  withdrawn  mav  be  subject  to  inspection,  and  for  Sao.  60.  That  on  and  after  the  dav  when  this  act  shall 
final  aooountin^  for  the  use  of  such  wine  spirits  and  go  into  effect,  allsoods,  wares,  ana  merehandiseprevi- 
Ibr  rewarehouaing  or  for  payment  of  the  tax  on  any  ously  imported,  for  which  no  entry  has  been  made, 
portion  of  such  wine  spirits  which  remain  not  used  in  and  all  ^ds,  wares,  and  merchan<use  previously  en- 
fortifying  pure  sweet  wines.  tersd  without  payment  of  duty  and  under  bond  for 
Saa  46.  That  wine  spirits  may  be  withdrawn  from  warehousing,  nuisportation,  or  any  other  purpose, 
special  bonded  wsrehouses  at  the  instance  of  any  per-  for  which  no  permit  of  delivery  to  the  importer  or  his 
son  desiring  to  use  the  ssme  to  fortify  any  wines,  in  agent  has  been  issued,  shall  be  subjected  to  no  other 
sooQidance  with  commercial  demands  of  foreign  mar-  duty  upon  the  entry  or  the  withdrawal  thereof  than 
kets,  when  such  wines  are  intended  for  exportation.  If  the  same  were  imported  respectively  after  that  day : 
witboot  the  payment  of  tax  on  the  amount  of  wine  IVonidsdy  That  any  imported  merohandise  deposited 
spirits  used  m  such  fortification,  under  such  regula-  in  bond  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse 
tions.  and  after  making  such  entries,  and  executing  having  been  so  deposited  prior  to  the  first  dav  of  Oo- 
andfiling  with  the  collector  of  the  district  fVom  which  tober,  eighteen  himdred  snd  ninety,  may  Be  with- 
the  removal  is  to  be  made  such  bonds  and  bills  of  drawn  for  consumption  at  an^v  time  prior  to  February 
lading,  and  giving  such  other  additional  security  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  mnety-oue^  upon  the  pay- 
to  prevent  the  use  of  such  wine  spirits  f^  of  tax  ment  of  duties  at  tiie  rates  in  foroe  pnor  to  the  pas- 
otherwise  than  in  the  fortification  of  wine  intended  sage  of  this  set:  IVovidsd^  further^  That  when  duties 
for  exportation,  and  for  the  due  exportation  of  the  are  based  upon  the  weight  of  merohandise  deposited 
wine  so  fortified,  ss  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com-  in  anv  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse  said  du- 
uiisikmer  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  ties  snail  be  levied  and  collected  upon  the  weight' of 
the  Seoretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  all  of  tne  provis-  such  merohandise  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawaL 
MHis  of  law  governing  the  <^Eportation  of  custilled  Sno.  61.  That  all  goods,  wares,  artides,  and  mer- 
spiiifeB  fkee  of  tax,  so  far  as  applicable^  shall  apply  to  ohandise  manufactured  wholly  or  io  part  m  anv  foi^ 
toe  withdrawal  and  use  of  wme  spirits  snd  the  ex-  eign  country  by  convict  labor,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
poitatioQ  of  the  same  in  sccordance  with  this  section ;  entrv  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
snd  the  Commisistoner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  author-  the  importation  thereof  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  the 
Saed,  subject  to  the  approval  by  the  Seoretary  of  the  Secretuy  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
Treasury,  to  prescriM  that  wine  spirits  intended  for  such  raprulations  aa  may  be  necessary  for  the  enforoe- 
the  fbrtmoation  of  wines  under  this  section  shall  not  ment  of  thisprovision. 

be  introduced  into  such  wines  except  under  the  im-  Sxo.  6S.  Tnat  the  value  of  foreigrn  coin  as  expressed 

mediste  supervision  of  an  officer  of  internal  revenue,  in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States  shall  be 

who  shall  make  retoms  ^escribing  the  kinds  ana  that  of  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value : 

qaantities  of  wine  so  fortified,  and  shall  affix  such  and  tiie  values  of  the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of 

Btsmps  and  seals  to  the  packaaes  containing  such  the  various  nations  of  the  world  shall  be  estimated 

vittM  as  may  be  prescribea  by  ue  Commissioner  of  quarterly  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  pn>- 

iBtemal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  claimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  immediately 

of  the  Treasury.     Whenever  such  wine  spirits  are  after  the  passage  of  this  act  and  thereuter  quarterly 

withdrawn  aa  provided  herein  for  the  fortification  of  on  the  flret  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October 

wines  intendea  for  exportation  by  sea  they  shall  be  in  each  year. 

introdnoed  into  such  wines  only  after  removal  from  Sbo.  68.  That  all  special  taxes  shall  become  due  on 
•tonge  and  arrival  aloneside  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
transport  the  same ;  and  whenever  transportation  of  one,  and  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year  there- 
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after,  or  on  oommencmg  any  trade  or  'buBincw  on 
whick  suoh  tax  is  impoBed.  In  tho  fonner  case  the 
tax  aball  be  reckoned  tor  one  year ;  and  in  the  hitter 
case  it  shall  be  reckoned  proportionately,  from  the 
first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  liability  to  a  spe- 
cial tax  oommenoed  to  the  first  day  of  July  follow! n|]^. 
Special  tax  stamps  may  be  issued  fbr  the  montlis  of 
May  and  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one, 
upon  payment  of  the  amount  of  tax  reckoned  propor- 
tionately under  the  lawa  now  in  force,  and  such 
ptamps  which  have  been  or  may  be  issued  lor  the 
period  ending  April  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety,  may,  upon  payment  or  one  sixth  of  the  amount 
required  to  be  paid  for  such  stamps  for  one  year, 
be  extended  untu  Julv  first,  cxf^hteen  hundred  ana 
ninety-one,  under  such  regulations  aa  may  be  pre- 
Bcribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  special  tax  payers  to  ren- 
der their  returns  to  the  deputy  collector  at  such  times 
within  the  calendar  month  in  which  the  special  tax 
liability  commenced  as  shall  enable  him  to  receive 
such  returns,  duly  signed  and  verified,  not  later  than 
the  last  day  of  the  month,  except  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  absence,  as  provided  for  in  section  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seveuty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sxo.  64.  That  section  twenty  of  the  act  entitled 
*^  An  act  to  simplifV  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  col- 
lection of  revenues,''  approved  June  tenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
fbllowB : 

^*  Seo.  20.  That  any  merchandise  deposited  in  bond 
in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse  may  bo 
withdrawn  for  consumption  within  throe  yean  from 
the  date  of  original  importation,  on  payment  of  the 
duties  and  charges  to  wnich  it  may  be  subject  by  law 
at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal :  Proridedy  That'noth- 
ins  herein  shall  affect  or  impair  existing  provisions  of 
law  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  perishable  or  explo- 
sive articles." 

Sec.  56.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsist- 
ent with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed :  Ptovidtdy  hovh- 
ever^  That  the  repeal  of  existing  laws,  or  modifications 
thereof,  embraced  in  this  act  shall  not  affect  anjr  act 
done  or  any  right  accruing  or  accrued,  or  any  suit  or 
proceeding  nad  or  commenced  in  any  civil  cause  be- 
fore the  said  repeal  or  modifications,  but  all  rights 
and  liabilities  under  siud  laws  shall  continue  and  may 
be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  repeal  or 
modification  had  not  been  made. 

Any  offenses  committed,  and  all  penalties  or  for- 
feitures or  liabilities  incurred  under  any  statute  em- 
braced in,  or  changed,  modified,  or  repealed  by  this 
act  may  bo  prosecutea  and  punished,  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  tnis  act  had  not 
been  passed.  All  acts  of  limitation,  whether  appli- 
cable to  civil  causes  and  proceedings  or  to  the  prose- 
cution of  offenses,  or  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  or 
forfeitures,  embraced  in,  or  modified,  changed,  or 
repealed  by  this  act,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby, 
and  all  suits,  proceedings,  or  prosecutions,  whether 
dvil  or  criminal,  for  causes  arising  or  aots  done  or 
committed  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  may^  be  com- 
menced and  prosecutMl  within  the  same  time  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  act  bad  not  been  passed. 

The  Silver  Bill.— The  measure  authorizing 
the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  upon  deposits  of  sil- 
ver bullion  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  bv  Mr.  Conger,  of  Iowa,  Jan. 
20,  1890,  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures,  which  reported 
it  back  March  26.  On  June  7  a  substitute,  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  a  Republican  caucus 
and  adopted  instead  of  the  original  measure, 
was  passed  by  the  House  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas— Adams,  Allen  of  Michigan.  Amoldj  Atkin- 
son of  Pennsvlvania,  Atkinson  of  West  Virginia,  Ba- 
ker, Banks,  6i\vne,  Beckwith,  Belden,  Belknap,  Ber- 
gen, Bingham, "Boothman,  Boutelle,  Bowden,  Brewer, 


Brosius,  Brower,  Browne  of  Virginia,  Buchanan  of 
New  Jersey,  Burrows,  Burton,  Butterwortb,  Caldwell, 
Cannon,  Caswell.  Cheadle,  Clark  of  Wisconsin,  Cogs- 
well, Coleman,  Comstock,  Conger,  Connell,  Crai^, 
Dalzell,  De  Haven,  Dingley,  DolUver,  Dorsey,  Bun- 
nell. Evans,  Ewart.  Farquhar,  Featberaton,  rlnlej. 
Flick,  Flood,  Frank,  Funston,  Gear,  Gest,  Giffonl, 
Greenhalge,  Grosvcnor,  Hall,  Ilansbrough,  Harmer, 
Haugen,  Henderson  of  Illinois,  Henderson  of  Iowa, 
Hermann,  Hill,  Hitt,  Hopkins,  Ilouk,  Kennedy,  Kerr 
of  Iowa,  Ketoham.  ICinsey,  Laoey,  La  FoUette,  Laid- 
law.  Laws,  Lind,  l<odge,  Aiuson,  McComas,  MoCord, 
McCormick,  McDu^^  McKinley.  Miles,  MofBtt, 
Moore  of  New  Hampshire,  Morey,  Morrill.  Morrow, 
Morse,  Mudd,  Nute,  0*Donncll,  0*NeiU  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania, Payne,  Payson,  Perkins,  Pickler,  Pufsley, 
guaokenbush,  Raines,  Kay,  Reed  of  Iowa,  Rey  Dum, 
ife.  Bowell,  Russell,  Sanford.  Sawyer,  Scranton, 
Boull,  Sherman,  Simonds,  Smitn  of  West  Virginia, 
Smyscr,  Snider,  Stephenson.  Stivera,  Stockbridge, 
Strublo,  Sweney,  Taylor  of  Illinois,  Taylor  of  Ten- 
nessee, £.  B.  Taylor,  Thomas,  Vandever,  Vaa 
Schaick,  Wade,  Wafker  of  Massachusetts,  WaUaoe  of 
New  York,  Wickham  JiVilliams  of  Ohio,  Wilson  of 
Kentucky,  Wilson  of  Washington,  Wright,  Yardlej 
—185.  • 

Nats — Abbott,  Alderson,  Allen  of  Missouri,  An- 
derson of  Kansas.  Bankhead.  Barnes,  Bartine,  Bar- 
wig,  Biggs,  Blancnard,  Blano.  Blount,  Breckenridge 
of  Arkansas,  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  Briokner, 
Brookshire,  Buchanan  of  Virginia,  Bullodc,  Bynnm, 
Candler  of  Geoivia,  Carter,  Caruth,  Catohinga,  Chip- 
man,  Clancy.  Clarke  of  Alabama,  Cobb,  Cooper  of 
Indiana,  Cotnran,  Cowles,  Crun,  Crip^ulberson  of 
Texas,  Daigan,  Davidson,  Dockery,  Ihinphy,  Ed- 
munds, Elliott,  Ellis,  Enloe,  Flower,  Forney,  Fowler, 
Geissenhainer,  Gibson,  Goodnight,  Grimes,  Hatch, 
Hayes,  Havnes,  Heard,  Henderson  of  North  Carolina, 
Herbert,  Holman,  Kelley,Kilgore,  Lane,  Lanham,  Lee, 
Lester  of  Georgia,  Lester  of  Virginia,  Lewis,  Maiah, 
Mansur,  Martin  or  Indiana,  McClammy,  McClennan, 
McCreary,  McRae,  Montgomery,  Moore  of  Texas, 
Morgan,  Mutchler,  Gates,  O'Ferrall.  O'Neall  of  Indi- 
ana, O'Neil  of  Massachusetts,  Outnwaite,  Owens  of 
Ohio,  Parrett,  Peel,  Penington,  Perry,  Pierce,  Quinn, 
Reillv,  Richardaon,  Robertson,  Rockwell,  Rogers, 
Rowland,  Saycrs,  Seney,  Shively,  Skinner,  Springer, 
Stewart  of  Texas,  Stockdale,  Stone  of  Kentucky,  Tar»- 
ncy^  Tillman,  Townsend  of  Colorado,  Tracey,  Tucker, 
Turner  of  Geoivia,  Turner  of  Kansas,  Venable,  Wal- 
ker of  Missouri,  Washington.  Wheeler  of  Alabama, 
Whitthome^  Wike,  Wiley,  Wilkinson,  Williams  of 
Illinois,  Wilson  of  Missouri,  Wilson  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  Oder— 119. 

Not  Votdto— Anderson  of  Mississippi,  Andrew, 
Bliss,  Boatner,  J.  B.  Brown,  T.  M.  Browne.  Bnmner, 
Buckalew,  Bunn,  Campbell,  Candler  of  Maasaohu- 
setts,  Carlton,  Cheatham,  Clements,  Clunie,  Cooper 
of  Ohio,  Covert,  Culbertaon  of  Pennsylvania,  Cum- 
mings,  Cutcheon,  Darlington,  De  Lano,  JDibble.  Fitch, 
Fithian,  Forman,  Grout,  Hare,  Hemphill,  Iiooker, 
Kerr  of  Pennsylvania,  Knapb,  Lansing,  Lawler, 
Lehlbach,  Magner,  Martin  of  Texas,  McAdoo,  Mc- 
Carthy, McKcnna,  McMillin,  Milliken,  Mills,  Nie- 
drinffhaus,  Norton,  Osborne,  Owen  of  Indiana,  Payn- 
ter,  Peters,  Phelan,  Post,  Price,  Randall,  Rusk,-8mith 
of  Illinois,  Spinola,  Spooner,  Stahlnecker.  Stewart  of 
Georgia,  Stewart  of  Vermont,  Stone  or  Missouri, 
Stumpj  J.  D.  Taylor,  Thompson,  Townsend  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Turner  of  New  York,  Vaux,  Waddill, 
Wallace  of  MasKachusetts,  Watson,  Wheeler  of  Mioh- 
igan,  Whiting,  WiUcox— 78. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to 
read:  "An  act  to  direct  the  purchase  of  silver 
bullion  and  the  issue  of  silver  notes  thereon,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

June  lo,  the  Senate  passed  a  substitute  by 
way  of  amendment,  providing  among  other 
things  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  tho 
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title  of  the  measure  was  again  changed  to  read :  Flood.  Flower,  Frank,  Gear,  GelBsenhainer,  Gest, 

•*  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  Greennalffe,  Grout,  Hall,  Hansbrough,  Harmar,  Hau- 

ballion  and  other  purposes."  ff°»  Henderflon  of  Illinoia,  Henderson  of  Iowa,  Hill, 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  on  its  passage  was  as  f^"'  K^V^-nn'  ^^^f^\  ?^?  n  i?"" 'V  %^*" 

f^ii^«r. .                                               t'«««-6  j^njj    Kinaey.  Knapp,  Laoev,  La   l*oIlette,  Laidlaw, 

lollows .  Lanainff.  Lehlbach,  Xind.  lid^ze,  Maiah,  Afason,  Mo^ 

Ykas— Bate,  Berry,  Blodgett,  Butler,  Call,  Cam-  Adoo,  McComaa.  MoCord,  McDuffie,  McKenna,  Mc- 

eron,  Cockrell.  Coke,  Colquitt,  Daniel,  Euntia,  George,  Kinley,  Miles,  Milliken,  Moffit,  Moore  of  New  Hamp- 

Gorman,  Hams,  Hearst,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  shire,  Morey,  Morse,  Mudd,  Mutchler,  Niedringbaus, 

Jones    of    Nevada,   Kenna,    Manderson,    Mitchell,  0*Donnell,0'Neil  of  Massachusetts,  O'Neill  of  Penn- 

Moody,   Morgan,    Paddock,  Pasoo,    Payne,  Pierce,  sylvania.    Payne,   Payson,    Pugsley,  Quackenbush, 

PlumD,  Power,    Pu^h,    Ransom,   Reagan,  Sanders,  Quinn,  Kuines.  Reed  of  Iowa,  Reybum,  Rife,  Rowell, 

Squire,  Stewart,  Teller,  Turpie,  Vance,  Vest,  Voor-  Rusk,    Bussell,   Santord,   Sawyer,   Scranton,  Scull, 

beeit,  Walthall,  Wolcott — 42.  Sherman,  Simonds,  Smith  of  West  Viigiuia,  Smyser. 

Nats— Aldrich,     Allen,     Allison,    Blair,     Casey,  Snider,  Spinola,  Spooner,  Stephenson.  Stewart   of 

Chandler,  Cnllom,  Dawes,  Edmunds,  Evarts,  Frye,  Vermont,    Stivers,    Stockbridge,    Struble,     Stump, 

Gray,  Hale,  Uawley,  Hiscock,  Hoar,  MoPherson,  Mor-  Sweney^ay  lor  of  Illinois,  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  E.  B. 

riU,  Piatt,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spooner,  Stockbridge,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Townsend  of  Pennsylvania.  Traoey, 

W^hbuni,  Wilson  of  Maryland— 26.  Turner  of  New  York,  Vandever,  Van  Schick,  Vaux, 

ABSKHi^Barbonr,    Blackburn,    Brown,    Carlisle,  Waddill.  Wallace  of  Massachusetts,  Wallace  of  New 

Davis,  Dixon,  Dolph,  Farwell,  Faulkner,    Gibson,  York,  Watson,  Wiley,  Willoox,  Wilson  of  Kentucky, 

Hampton,  Hi^fgina,  McMDlan,  Pettigrew,  Quay,  Stan-  Wilson  of  Washington,  Wright,  Yardley— 152. 

ford,  Wilson  of  Iowa— 17.  Nor  Votikq— Atkinson  of  West  Virgioia,  Barwig, 

-«ji..         xu                   -ui-u  TT             J  ^^^1  T.  M.  Browne,    Buchanan  of  New  Jersey, 

The  debate  on  the  measure  m  both  House  and  ciSke  of  Wisconsin,  Clunie,  Cooper  of  Ohio,  Dalzeil, 

Senate  was  long  and  earnest ;    and  when  the  Dibble,  Ewart,  Fitch,  Grosvenor,   Hayes,  Hooker, 

amended  bill  was  returned  to  the  House  there  Lawler,  Martin   of  Texas,  McCarthv,  MoCormidk, 

was  a  struggle  over  its  reference.    The  Speaker  Morgan,  Nute,  Osborne,  Outhwaite,  Phelan,  Pickler, 

referred  it  to   the  committee  that  had  reported  ^??' ™»4<^^JE^3;<  Rockwell,  Rogers,  Seney.Stahl- 

the  measure  originally,  and  the  advocates  Sf  f ree  SJ^t^^.  '^w?!* J/iJ'ii iTS^n^^i.^!.  :!;  mui  f "Jl" 

0^in»«M^  AUtw^,J*i'^rm*ul*  iwwi^  ,»»^<^.»».  f^u«,r^  chusetts.  Walker  of  Missouri,  Wheeler  of  Michigan, 

comage,distnwtingt^t  body  were  eager  to  have  Wickhai,  Wiko,  Yodei— 40.                             ^ 

the  issue  put  to  the  House  at  once  and  decided  *         i                      •*.*                      •  .  j       i 

by  a  direct  vote.    June  25,  the  question  of  con-  ^  conference  committee  was  appointed  and 

curring  in  the  Senate  amendments  was  put  to  the  agreed  upon  the  following  report : 

House  and  they  were  non-concurred  m  by  the  '^^^  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 

taUnminsr  vnhA  -  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 

luuuwuiif  VOM3 .  ^^  ^  ^^^  j^jjj  ^  jj  ^  6,881)  directing  the  purcha»«  of  sU- 

YxAa— Abbott,  Alderson,  Allen  of  Mississippi.  An-  ver  bullion  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  thereon, 

denon  of  Kansas,  Anderson  of  Mississippi,  Banxnead,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  ana 

Barnes,  Bartine,  Blanohard,  Bland,  Blount,  Boatner,  free  conference  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 

Breckenridge  of  Arkansas,  Bredcinridge  of  Kentucky,  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 


ven,  Dockery,  Doreey,  Edmunds.  Elliott,  Ellis,  Enloe, 
FeatherKton,  rithian,  Forman,  Forney,  Fowler,  Fun- 


That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
irected  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  4,600,000  ounces,  or  so 

.  »-..^....^..,  ..  .•...-^,  ^w.  .«•..,  *  w«»^,  «  W...W,  ^  MAX-  much  thereof  as  may  be  offered  in  each  month,  at  the 

tton,  Gibson,  Qifford,    Goodnight,    Grimes,    Hare,  market  price  thereof  not  exceeding  $1  for  871*25 

iIatcli,Havnes,  Heard,  HemphilL  Henderson  of  North  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to  issue  m  payment  for 

Carolina,  Herbert,  Hermann,  Holman,  Kelley,  Kerr  of  such  purchases  of  silver  bullion  Treasury  notes  of  the 

Pennsylvania,  Kilgore,  Lane,  Lanham,  Laws,  Lee,  United  States  to  be  prepared  b^  the  Secretary  of  the 

Leater  of  Geonna,  Lester  of  Vu^nia,  Lewis,  Magner,  Treasury  in  such  form  and  of  such  denominations, 

Mansnr,  Martin  of  Indiana,  McClammy.  McCtellan,  not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $1,000,  as  he  may 

McOrevy,  McMiUin,  McHae,    Mills,    Montgomery,  prescribe,  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the 

Moore  of  Texas,  Morrill,  Morrow,  Norton,  Gates,  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 

0*FemJL    G'Neall   of  Indiana,  Owen   of  Indiana,  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 

Owens  or  Ohio,  Parrett.  Paynter,  Peel.  Penington,  ated. 

Perkina.  Peiry,  Peters,  Pierce,  Post,  Reilly,  Richard-  "  Sxo.  2.  That  the  Treasurv  notes  issued  in  acoord- 
snn^  Booertson,  Rowland,  Sayeis,  Shively,  Skinner,  ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  redeem- 
Smith  of  Illinois,  Springer,  Stewart  of  Georgia,  Stew-  able  on  demand,  in  coin,  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
art  of  Texas,  Stockdale,  Stone  of  Kentucky,  Stone  of  United  States  or  at  the  oface  of  anv  assistant  treas- 
MisBoori,  Tarsney,  Tillman,  Townsend  or  Colorado,  urer  of  the  United  States,  and  when  so  redeemed 
Tacker,  Tamer  of  Georgia.  Turner  of  Kansas,  Yen-  mav  be  reissued;  but  no  greater  or  less  amount  of 
able.  Wade,  Washington,  Wheeler  of  Alabama,  Whit-  sucn  notes  shall  be  outstanding  at  any  dme  than  the 
infr.  Whitthome,,  Wilkinson,  Williams  of  IlUnois,  cost  of  the  silver  bullion,  and  the  standard  silver  dol- 
Willumis  of  Ohio,  Wilson  of  Missouri,  Wilson  of  lars  coined  therefrom,  then  held  in  the  Treasury  pur- 
West  Vixginia — 185.  chained  by  such  notes ;  and  such  Treasury  notes  snail 
Nats— Adams,  Allen  of  Michigan,  Andrew,  Arnold,  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
Atkinson  of  Pennsylvania,  Baker,  Banks,  Bayne,  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated 
Beckwith,  Belden,  Belknap,  Bergen,  Bingham,  Bliss,  in  the  contract,  and  shall  be  receivable  for  customs, 
Boothman,  Boutcllci,  Bowden,  Brewer,  Brosius,  Brow-  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  may 
er,  Browne  of  Virginia,  Bnckalew,  Burrows,  Burton,  be  reissued ;  and  such  notes,  when  held  by  any  na- 
Butterworth,  CalawelL  Campbell,  Candler  of  Mas-  tional  banking  association,  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of 
•achnsetts.  Cannon.  Caswell,  Cheadle,  Cheatham,  its  lawful  reserve.  )  That  upon  demand  of  the  holder 
Clancy,  Cogswell,  Coleman,  Comstock,  Conger,  Cov-  of  any  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for  the 
evt,  Craig,  Culbertson  of  Pennsylvania,  Cutcheon,  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  shall,  under  such  regula- 
iHrgan.  Darlington,  De  Lano,  JDingley.  Dolliver,  tions  as  ne  may  prescribe,  redeem  such  notes  in  gold 
Bunaeil,  Dunpny,  Evans,  Farquhar,  Finley,  Flick,  or  silver  coin,  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the  estab- 
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lished  poli^  of  the  United  States  to  maintam  the  The  Dependent  Pension  Bill. — On  March 

two  metals  on  a  parity  with  eaoh  other  upon  the  ores-  81,  1890,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  •*  trrantinR  pen- 

ent  legal  ratio,  or  saoh  ratio  as  may  be  providoa  by  gjons  to  ex-soldiers  andsaUora  who  are  in(»paci. 

"  S«o.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  ^^}?^  ^^^  performance  of  manual  labor,  and 

eaoh  month  coin  two  mUli(i  ounces  of  the  silver  prondmg  for  pensions  to  dependent  relatiTes  of 

bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors."    On  Apnl  80  the 

into  standard  silver  dolLin  until  the  Ist  day  of  July,  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  measure 

1891,  and  after  that  time  he  shall  coin  of  the  nlver  after  amending  it  so  as  to  make  it  cover  the  case 

bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  of  every  surviving  soldier  or  sailor  of  sixty-two 

much  M  may  be  neoessaiy  to  provide  for  the  redemp-  years  of  age  as  in  the  Mexican  War  pension  bill. 

Uon  of  thej^u^  notes^hercm^^rovid^^  Z\^  ^^^  ^''^^  non-concurr«i  in  the  H6u9e  amend- 

ahi^l ??L<S)u^todfor'^d  SSd mto  t£  Treasury.  '"^"^  ^^  conferrees  were  appointed  but  failed 

**Seo.4.  That  the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  to  agree.    A  second  conference  committee  sub- 

the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  re-  mitted  the  following  measure  as  amended : 
qulrementsof  existing  law  and  the  regulations  of  the 

mint  service  governing  the  methods  of  determining  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  considering  the  peoBion 

the  amount  or  pure  silver  contained,  and  the  amount  olaims  of  dependent  parents  the  fact  of  the  soldier's 

of  charges  or  deductions,  if  any,  to  be  made.  death  by  reason  of  anf  wound^  "y tu7i  casualty,  or  dl«- 

'*  Sao.   5.   That  so  much  of  the  act  of  Feb.  88,  ^^^^  which  under  the  conditions  and  limitatioDs  of 

1878.  entitled  ^  An  act  to  authorise  the  coinage  of  the  existing  laws  would  have  entitled  him  to  an  invalid 

standard  silver  dollar  and  to  restore  its  ieftal-tender  pension,  and  the  fact  that  the  soldier  left  no  widow  or 

character'  as  requires  the  monthly  purchase  and  minor  children  having  been  shown  as  required  by  law. 

coinage  of  the  same  into  sUver  dollara  ot^not  less  than  i*  "ball  be  necessary  only  to  show  by  competent  and 

$2,000,000  nor  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  »uffloient  evidence  that  such  parent  or  parents  are 

bullion,  is  hereby  repealed.  without  other  present  meana  of  support  than  their  own 

**Sbo.  6.  That  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  the  manuallabororthecontributionsof  others  not  Icjrslly 

balances  standing  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  bound  for  their  support:  i^wWirf,  That  all  pensioM 

States  to  the  respective  credits  of  national  banka  for  allowed  to  dependent  parents  under  this  act  shall 

deposits  made  to  redeem  the  circulating  notes  of  such  oommence  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  appticsr 

banks,  and  all  deposits  thereafter  received  for  like  ^^p  hereunder  and  shall  continue  no  longer  than  the 

purpose,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  mis-  enstence  of  the  dependence. 

oellaneous  receipt,  and  the  Treaaurer  of  the  United  Sao.  2.  That  all  pexvonawho  served  ninety  days  or 

States  shall  reoeem  from  the  general  cash  in  the  ^<>^  '^  ^®  militaiy  or  naval  aervice  of  the  United 

Treasury  the  circulating  notes  of  said  iMuika  which  States  during  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion  and  who 


that  they  have  been  destroyed  and  that  no  new  notea    t^e  result  of  their  own  vicious  habits,  which  incs- 
will  be  iBsued  in  their  place,  reimbursement  of  their    pacitates  them  from  the  performance  of  manual  labor 


known  as  » National  bank  notea:   Bedemption  ao-  ofthelntenor  may  provide, be  placed  upon  the  hst  of 

count,*  but  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  invalid  pensionere  of  the  United  States,  and  be  en- 

to  the  depoftite  received  under  sections  of  the  act  of  tiUed  to  receive  a  pension  not  exceeding  $12  per 

June  20, 1874,  requiring  every  national  bank  to  keep  month,  and  not  less  than  $6  per  month,  proportioned 

in  Uwful  money  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  ^o  ™  decree  of  inability  to  earn  a  support,  and  such 

States  a  sum  equal  to  6  per  cent  of  its  circulation,  to  pension  shall  commence  from  the  date  of  the  thng  of 

be  held  and  used  for  the  redemption  of  its  circulating  *he  application  in  the  Pension  OiBce,  after  the  ms- 

notes:  and  the  balance  remaining  of  the  deporitsso  «^  o'  *^"»  •ct,  upon  proof  that  the  disability  then 

covered  shall,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  be  reported  existed,  and  shall  continue  durinff  the  existence  of  the 

on  tiie  monthly  public  debt  statement  as  debt  of  the  "me :  IVavtded,  Thai  penons  wTio  are  now  reccivm^ 

United  States  bearing  no  interest.  pensions  under  existing  laws,  or  whose  claims  sie 

*'  Seo.  7.  That  thU  act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  V^^^  "*.  ^^  ^«d*!?^  Office,  may  by  application  to 

from  and  after  its  paDSage."  ^"e  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  m  such  term  as  he 

r-°— 6  •                  J     .  J   ,      XV  'J^ay  prescribe,  showing  themselves  entitied  thereto, 

Ihe  conference  report  was  adopted  by  the  rooeive  the  benefits  <^this  act :  and  nothing  herein 

Senate  July  10  by  the  following  vote:  contained  shall  be  so  construed  ss  to  prevent  any 

YxAs— Aldrich,  Allen,  Allison,  Blair,  Caaev,  Cul-  pensioner  thereunder  flrom  prosecuting  hia  daim  and 
lom,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Dolph,  Edmunds,  Evarts,  receiving  his  pension  under  anv  other  general  or  spe- 
Forwell,  Fiye,  Hawley,  Hiagins,  Hiscock,  Hoar.  In-  cial  act :  Pirovid^,  however^  That  no  person  shall  re- 
galls,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Mc^^lllan,Mandereon,  Mitch-  ceivemore  than  one  pension  for  the  same  period: 
ell,  Moody,  Pettigrew,  Pierce,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Power,  Andprovidsd  fuHh4r,  That  rank  in  the  service  shall 
Quay,  Sanders.  Sawyer.  Sherman,  Spooner,  Squire,  not  be  considered  m  applications  filed  under  this  act. 
Stewart,  Stockbridge,  Washburn,  Wolcott— 89.  Seo.  8.  That  if  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  who 

Nats— Barbour,  Bate,  Blackburn,  Call,  Carlisle,  served  ninety  days  or  more  in  the  army  or  navy  ot 

Cockrell,  Coke,  Colquitt.  Daniel,  Faulkner,  Gibwjn,  the  United  States  during  the  late  war  of  the  rehelTion. 

Gorman,  Hampton,  Harris,  Jones  ot  Arkansas,  Ken-  and  who  was  honorably  discharged,  has  died  or  shall 

na,  McPhereon,  Pasco,  Pugh,  Ransom,  Reagan,-  Tui^  hereafter  die,  leaving  a  widow  without  other  mean* 

pie,  Vance,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Walthall— 26.  of  support  than  her  daily  labor,  or  minor  children 

Abskht— Berry,  Blodgett,  Brown,  Butier,  Cameron,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  such  widow  shall,  up- 

Chandler,  Eustis,  Geonre,  Gray,  Hale,  Hearst,  Mor-  on  due  proof  of  her  hui«band's  death,  without  proving 

gan,  Morrill,  Paddock.  Pavne,  Stanford,  Teller,  WU-  his  death  to  be  the  result  of  his  array  service,  be 

son  of  Iowa,  Wilson  of  Maryland--19.  placed  on  the  pension  roll  from  the  date  of  the  appn- 

Ti,-   TTrv.,o»  ^#  ^^^^^^^^^¥U.^  ^A^'^¥^^   ♦K^  cation  therefor  under  this  act,  at  the  rate  of  |8  per 

The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  the  ^^^^  ^^      ^^^  widowhoid,  and  ahall  also  be 

conference  report  July  12  by  a  vote  of  112  yeas  p^jd  ^g  p^^  South  for  each  child  of  such  ofllcer  or 

to  90  na3r8.  enlisted  man  under  sixteen  years  of  a^e,  and  in  ca^^e 

The  F^ident  approved  the  measure  July  14  of  death  or  remarriage  of  the  widow,  leaving  a  child 
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or  children  of  such  officer  or  enlisted  man  under  the  or  oommeroe  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  or 
ue  of  sixteen  years,  such  pension  shall  be  paid  such  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
child  or  children  until  the  age  of  sixteen :  IVotided^  commerce  between  any  such  Territory  and  another, 
Tlisfc  in  case  a  minor  child  is  insane,  Idiotic,  or  other-  or  between  any  such  Territory  or  Territories  and  any 
wiM  permanently  helpless,  the  pension  shall  con-  State  or  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia^  or  witn 
tinae  during  the  Life  of  said  child  or  during  the  period  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  such  disability,  and  this  proviso  shall  apply  to  all  and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations,  is  hereby 
peosionsheretotore  granted,  or  hereafter  to  DO  granted  declared  illegaL  Every  person  who  shall  make  any 
under  this  or  an  v  former  statute,  and  such  pension  such  contract  or  engage  in  an^  such  combination  or 
pball  commence  nrom  the  date  of  application  therefor  conspiracy  shall  he  deemed  gmlty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
after  the  panage  of  this  act:  And  provided  fuHhtr^  and,  on  convictioo  thereof,  shall  oe  punished  by  fine 
That  said  widow  shall  have  married  said  soldier  prior  not  exceeding  $6,000,  or  h^  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
to  the  peeesffe  of  this  act."  iiig  one  year,  or  oy  both  said  punishments,  in  the  dis- 

8xa  4.  liiat  no  agent,  attorney,  or  other  person  cretion  of  the  court, 

engaged  in  preparing,  presenting,  or  prosecuting  any  Sko.  4.  The  several  eircuit  courts  of  the  United 

dsim  under  the  provbions  of  this  act,  shall,  directly  or  States  are  hereby  invested  with  jurisiUctlon  to  prevent 

indirectly,  contract  for,  demand,  receive,  or  retain  for  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act ;  and  it  shall  be  the 


of  rensions,  by  the  pension  agent  making  payment  in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  violations, 

of  the  pension  allowed,  and  an^  per»on  who  shall  vio-  Such  prooeedings  may  be  by  way  of  petition  setting 

late  soy  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  who  shall  forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  violation  shaU 

wn>Q]^ly  withhold  fh>m  a  pensioner  or  dumant  the  be  ezgoined  or  otherwise  prohibited.    When  the  par- 

vhole  or  any  part  of  a  pension  or  claim  allowed  or  ties  complained  of  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of 

due  auch  pensioner  or  claimant  under  this  act,  shall  such  petition  the  court  shall  |>rooeed,  as  soon  as  may 

be  deemea  railty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convio-  be,  to  the  hearing  end  determination  of  the  case ;  and 

tion  thereof  shaU,  for  each  and  ever}'  such  offense,  pending  such  petition  and  before  final  decree,  tlie 

be  fined  not  exceeding  |500,  or  be  imprisoned  at  hard  court  may  at  any  time  n^ike  such  temporary  restrain- 

labor  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  botn,  in  the  discre-  ing  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed  just  in 

tion  of  the  court.  the  premises. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to  in  the  -  ®'*'v ?\  ^^•"®I!L5.  "^^  •?!>«*«■  *°  ^«  f^^  ^^ 

House  of  Repimntiltiyes  Jane  11,  and  in  the  '^^  7^°^  ^^  PS?f?i?*  under  section  4  of  this  act 

Q^..    T        Ao      mu            """''  **»  ""»*      J  1*  ni»y  be  pending  that  the  ends  of  justice  require  that 

Sraate  June  23.    The  measure  was  approved  by  ^^^^  piffiesTEould  be  brought  before  the  court,  the 

toe  rresident  Jane  27.  court  may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  whether  they 

New  States. — A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad-  reside  in  the  district  in  which  the  court  is  held  or 

misBion  of  Idaho  into  the  Union  was  passed  by  not ;  and  subpoenas  to  that  end  may  be  served  in  any 

the  Hoaae  of  Representatives  April  8, 1890,  by  district  by  the  marshal  thereof, 

a  vote  of  129  to  1,  the  Speaker  counting  a  quo-  .  ^^*  «•  ^1  property  owned  under  any  contract  or 

ram.    The  measure  was  passed  bv  the  Senate  ^^  TU^^^^1^\^^^'?!^^  *^-  *^y,«>°«l'^'?«y 

Jniw  1     on.^  T^^,^iA^^^  ««.^™^  J*  J4.  T.,1- o  (»"d  being  the  subject  thereof)  mentioned  m  section 

/  I'll  ^^  P«^»?ent  approved  of  it  July  2.  \  ^^  ^his^  and  b^ing  in  the  course  of  transportation 

A  bill  to  proyide  for  the  admission  of  Wyo-  from  one  State  to  anbther,  or  to  a  foreign  countiy, 

ming  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa-  shall  be  fortiaited  to  the  United  States,  and  may  be 

tires  March  26,  1890,  by  a  vote  of  139  to  127.  seized  and  condemned  by  like  proceedings  as  thoM 

The  Senate  amended  the  measure  slightly  and  provided  by  law  for  the  forfeiture,  seizure,  and  con- 

paraed  it  June  27.    The  House  of  Representa-  demnation  of  property  imiK>rted  into  the  United  States 

tives  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment,  and  cogt™i7  *o  !»▼•                     v  «  u    .  i     j  .     ^* 

the  President  approved  of  the  measure  July  11.  bu!S!Jor  DronmTbv^?  oSiot  ^isS^'^co^!^ 

The  main  point  of  disouMJon  in  regard  to  the  ^on  by  reasbn  Sf  anytTiing^  forbidden  or  declaiJd  to 

bill  was  the  provision  in  the  new  Constitution  be  unlawful  by  this  act,  may  sue  therefor  in  any  cir- 

in  regard  to  female  suffrage,  which  was  retained  cult  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which 

in  spite  of  some  earnest  opposition.  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to 

Trusts  and  Combinations.— April  8,  1890,  ^^  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  three- 

the  Senate  passed  the  following  measure  entitled  ^<>\^  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the  costs  of 

"A  bill  to  protect  trade  and  wramerce  against  %^'''^^'^^ft'H?^woM^?^^'^^^^                     » 

.«ni._«»i  ^*.^:»«-.  »»^  ^^^^^^i:.w.  >f .  "*<'•  ^'  A***'  'he  word  "person  "or  ''persons," 

ui^wful  restraints  and  monopolies    :  wherever  used  in  thw  act  shill  be  deemed  to  incluie 

CM.  1.  Every  contract,  combination   in  form  of  corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or  au- 

tmrt  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  thorized  by  the  Ui ws  of  either  the  United  States,  the 

or  oommeroe  among  the  several  States,  or  with  for-  laws  of  any  of  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  any  State, 

ei/^  nations,  is  herebv  declared  to  be  Illegal.    Every  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country, 
penon  who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or  engage 

in  toy  such  combination  or  conspiracy  shall  be  deemed  The  House  passed  the  measure  May  1,  amend- 

gmlty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  tiiereof,  ing  it  so  as  to  make  unlawful  every  contract  or 

■h^fbe  punuihed  by  a  flne  not  exceeding  $6,000,  or  agreement  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 

oy  impnsooment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  !Z„«.i„«  ^^«,««*ui^«  ;«  ♦u^  — i*  il  ^f^Zk-A  ^#  - 

-aid  pSnishmenta,  in  the  cUscretion  of  the  court.  ^®"^*'!?,  .f  ^P^tition  in  the  sale  or  purchwe  of  a 

Skj.  2.  Every  person  who  shaU  monopolixe,  or  at-  commodity  transported  from  one  State  to  be  sold 

tempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  oonspiro  with  any  ^^  another.    The  Senate  amended  the  House 

other  person  or  persons  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  amendment,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 

trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  non-concurred.     A  conference  committee  was 

foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde-  appointed  and  failed  to  agree;  but  a  second 

meaner,  and.  on  oonvi^on  thereof,  shaH  be  punished  conference  committee  reported,  June  18,  to  the 

eLSSl,S,^n^«^;^or*b'^tS'  l^TT^^^x^t  effect  that  both  Houses  niede  from  their  Aspect- 

tffiStion%??h4S,S^         ""^  pumshments,  m  .^^  amendments,  leaving  the  bill  as  origiSSlly 

6io.  «.  Every  contract,  combination  in  form  of  passed.    Ihe  President  approved  the  measure 

tnut  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  July  2. 
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Land-Grant  Forfeiture. — This  old  subject  are  not  entitled  to  enter  the  same  under  the  provi»- 

was  taken  up  and  an  important  measure  was  ioQ*  of  this  act,  such  parties,  persom^,  or  corporations 

passed    "to    forfeit    certain    lands    heretofore  phall  have  six  monthn  in  which  to  remove  wy  «x>w- 

granted  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  con-  *°?.,*iSP;  "^i  withm  which  time  tliey  shall  ar«>  be 

ff.»»f;^..   yx#  ^;\S^^,K  ♦»      rru^   K;n    .„-„    ;^*«^  entitled  to  remove  all  bmldmgs  and  other  movable 

struction  of  railroads        The  biH  was    intro-  improvements  ftom  said  lanX:  ProMtd  fuHh^, 

duced  in  the  benate  and  passed  that  body  April  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 

29,  1890.    The  House  of  Representatives  passed  any  lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Iowa  on  which  any 

a  substitute  by  way  of  amendment  July   17.  person  in  good  faith  has  made  or  asserted  the  right  to 

The  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  amendment,  Qiake  a  pre-emption  or  homestead  settlement:  And 

and  conferrees  were  appointed.    They  reported  ;w*w*<^/wrrA<r,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained 

in  favor  of  the  following  measure :  *^^,  ^  construed  as  hmiting  the  rights  (rnmted  to 

^  purchasers  or  settlers  by  *^  An  act  to  provide  for  the 

That  there  is  hereby  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  ac^ustment  of  land  grants  mode  by  Congress  to  aid  in 

and  the  United  States  hereby  resumes  the  title  there-  the  construction  of  railroads  and  for  the  forfeiture  of 

to,  all  lands  heretofore  granted  to  any  State  or  to  any  unearned  lands,  and  for  other  pur^Hwes,*'  approved 

corporation  to  aid  in  ue  construction  of  a  railroad  March  8,  1887,  or  as  repealing,  altenng,  or  amendinip 

opposite  to  and  conterminous  with  the  portion  of  said  act,  nor  as  in  any  manner  affecting  any  cause  of 

any  such  railroad  not  now  completed  and  in  opera-  action  esdsting  in  favor  of  any  purchaser  against  his 

tion,  for  the- construotioo  or  benefit  of  which  such  grantor  for  breach  of  any  oovcnauts  of  title, 

lands  were  granted ;  and  all  such  lauds  are  declared  Sso.  i.  That  section  6  of  an  act  entitled  *^  An  act 

to  be  a  part  of  the  public  domain :  Proftided^  That  for  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa  in  alternate 

this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  forfeitini?  the  right  sections  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in 

of  way  or  station  grounds  of  any  railroad  company  said  State^"  approved  May  17, 1864,  and  section  7  of 

heretofore  granted.  an  act  entitled  ^*  An  act  extending  the  time  for  tlic 

Sbo.  2.  That  all  persons  who,  at  the  date  of  the  completion  of  certain  land-grant  raUroada  in  the 
passa^  of  this  act.  are  actual  settlers  in  good  taith  on  States  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  for  other  pur- 
any  of  the  lands  hereby  forfeited,  and  are  otherwise  poses,"  approved  March  8,  1865,  and  also  section  5 
Qualified,  on  making  due  claim  on  said  lands  under  of  an  act  entitled  *'  An  act  making  an  additional 
tne  homestead  law  within  six  months  after  the  pas-  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  oi  Minnesota  in  alternate 
sage  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  preference  ntrht  sections  to  aid  in  the  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
to  enter  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  the  home-  said  State,"  approved  July  4, 1666,  ^o  far  as  said  seo- 
stead  law  and  this  act  and  shall  be  regarded  as  such  tions  are  applicable  to  lands  embraced  within  the  in- 
actual  settlers  ftom  the  date  of  actual  settlement  or  demnity  limits  of  said  grants,  be,  and  the  same  are 
occupation ;  and  any  person  who  has  not  heretofore  hereby,  repealed ;  and  so  much  of  the  provisions  of 
had  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  law,  section  4  of  an  act  approved  June  2, 1864«  and  en- 
or  who  has  failed  fh>m  any  cause  to  pertisct  the  title  titled  **  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^  An  act 
to  a  tract  of  land  heretofore  entered  by  him  under  making  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa  in  alter- 
either  of  said  laws,  may  make  a  second  homestead  nate  sections  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  rail- 
entry  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  Secretary  roads  in  said  State,' "  approved  May  15,  1856,  be, 
of  the  Interior  shall  make  such  rules  as  will  secure  to  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed  so  tar  as  they  re- 
such  actual  settlers  these  rights.  quire  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reserve  any 

Sxo.  8.  That  in  all  cases  where  persons,  being  dti-  lands  but  the  odd  sections  within  the  primary  or  6 

sens  of  the  United  States,  or  who  have  deolarecT their  miles  mnted  limits  of  the  roads  mentioned  m  said 

intention  to  beoome  sucn,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  June  2, 1864,  or  the  act  of  which  the  same  is 

naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  in  pos-  amendatoiy. 

session  of  any  of  the  lands  affected  by  any  such  grant  Seo.  6.  That  if  it  shall  be  found  that  axir  lands 
and  herebv  resumed  by  and  restored  to  the  United  heretofore  granted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad 
States,  under  deed,  written  contract  with,  or  license  Company  and  so  resumed  by  the  United  States  and 
from,  the  State  or  corporation  to  which  such  grant  restored  to  the  public  domain  lie  north  of  the  line 
was  made,  or  its  assignees,  executed  prior  to  Jan.  1,  known  as  the  *' Harrison  line,*'  being  a  line  drawn 
1888,  or  where  persons  may  have  settled  said  Uinds  from  Wallula,  Wash.,  easterly  to  the  southeast  comer 
with  hona  fid*  intent  to  secure  title  thereto  by  pur-  of  the  northeast  one  fourth  of  the  southeast  Quarter 
chase  fVom  the  State  or  corporation  when  eamea  by  of  aection  27,  in  township  7  north,  of  ranse  87  east» 
compliance  with  the  conditions  or  requirements  of  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  aU  persons  who  had  ac- 
the  granting  acts  of  Congress  they  shall  be  entitled  quired  in  good  faith  the  title  of  the  Northern  Pacifie 
to  purchase  the  same  from  the  United  States,  in  Bailroad  Company  to  any  portion  of  sidd  lands  prior  to 
quantities  not  exceeding  820  acres  to  any  one  such  July  1, 1885,  or  who  at  said  date  were  in  posRession  of 
person,  at  Uie  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre,  at  any  time  any  portion  of  said  lands  or  had  improved  the  same, 
within  two  years  from  the  passa^  of  this  act,  and  on  claiming  the  same  under  written  contract  with  said 
making  said  payment  to  receive  patents  therefor,  company,  executed  in  good  faith,  or  their  heirs  or 
and  where  any  such  person  in  actual  possession  of  assigns,  as  the  case  may^  be,  shall  be  entitled  to  pur- 
any  such  lands  and  having  improved  the  same  prior  chase  the  lands  so  acquired,  pobsessed,  or  improved, 
to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1890,  under  deed,  written  from  the  United  States,  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
contract,  or  hcense  as  aforesud,  or  his  assicrnor,  has  expiration  of  one  year  after  it  shall  be  finally  de- 
made  partial  or  f\ill  payments  to  said  railroad  com-  termined  that  such  lands  are  restored  to  the  public 
pany  prior  to  sud  date,  on  account  of  the  purchase  domain  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  at  the  rate  of 
price  of  said  lands  from  it,  on  proof  of  the  amount  of  $2.50  per  acre,  and  to  receive  patents  therefor  upon 
such  payments  he  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  same,  proof  before  the  proper  land  office  of  the  fact  of  such 
to  the  extent  and  amount  of  $1.25  per  acre,  if  so  acquisition,  possession,  or  improvement,  and  pay- 
much  has  been  paid,  and  not  more,  credited  to  him  ment  therefor,  without  limitation  as  to  quantity : 
on  account  of  and  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  herein  I^ovided^  That  the  rights  of  way  and  riparian  rightsi 

1)rovided  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  for  said  heretofore  attempted  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city  of 

ands,  or  such  persons  may  elect  to  abandon  their  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  by  the  Northern 

purchases  and  make  claim  on  said  lands  under  the  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  and  the  Central  Tru^t 

homestead  law  and  as  provided  in  the  preceding  Company  of  New  York,  by  deed  of  conveyance  dated 

section  of  this  act :  Ptoviaed^  That  In  all  cases  where  Aug.  8,  1886,  and  which  are  described  as  follows: 

parties,  persons,  or  corporations,  with  the  permission  A  Ptrip  of  land  50  feet  in  width,  bein^  25  feet  on  each 

of  such  State  or  corporation,  or  its  assignees,  are  in  side  of  the  center  line  of  a  water-pipe  line,  as  the 

the  po!<ses»ion  of  ana  have  made  improvements  upon  same  is  staked  out  and  located,  or  as  it  shall  be  here* 

any  of  the  lands  hereby  resumed  and  restored,  and  after  finally  located  according  to  the  provisions  of  an 
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act  of  tbe  Le^lative  Aasenibly  of  the  State  of  Ore-  pnrcluserB  to  all  such  landa  are  hereby  oonfirmed  so 

l^>n  approved  rf or.  85, 1885,  providuifif  for  the  means  mr  as  the  United  States  are  ooncemed. 

to  supply  tbe  city  of  Portland  with  an  abundance  of  But  such  settlcDient  and  oertiflcation  shall  not  in- 

^ood,  pore,  and  wholesome  water  over  and  across  the  dude  any  lands  upon  which  there  were  bonajide  pro- 

loUowin^  aescribed  tracts  of  land :  Sections  19  and  81  emption  or  homestead  claims  on  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 

in  townsnip  1  iiouth,ofnuifire  Beast;  sections 25, 81, 88,  aiy,  1890,  arising  or  asserted  by  actual  occupation  of 

and  86  in  township  1  south,  of  range  5  east ;  sections  the  land  under  color  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

8  and  5  in  township  2  south,  of  range  6  east ;  section  Tbe  r^ht  hereby  given  to  the  said  railroad  company 

1  in  township  2  south,  of  range  4  east ;  sections  28,  is  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  within  ninety  days 

25,  and  85  in  township  1  south,  of  range  4  oast,  of  the  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  by  resolution  of  its  board 

Willamette  meridian,  m  the  State  of  Oregon,  forfeited  of  directore,  duly  accept  the  provisions  of  the  same 

by  this  act,  are  hereby  confirmed  unto  the  said  city  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  valid  re- 

of  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  itd  successors  and  linquishment  of  all  said  company's  interest,  right, 

assigns,  forever,  with  the  right  to  enter  on  the  here-  title,  and  claim  in  and  to  all  such  lands  witnin  the 

inbefore-described  strip  of  umd,  over  and  across  the  limits  of  its  grant  as  have  heretofore  been  sold  by  the 

above-described  sections  for  the  purpose  of  construct-  officers  of  the  United  States  for  cash,  where  tbe  Gov- 

ing,  midntaining,  and   repairing  a  water-pipe  line  ernment  still  retains  the  purchase  money,  or  with  the 

aforesaid.  allowance  or  approval  of  such  officers  nave  been  en- 

Sxc.  6.  That  no  lands  declared  forfeited  to  the  tered  in  good  taith,  under  the  pre-emption  or  home- 
United  States  by  this  act  shall  by  reason  of  such  for-  stead  laws,  or,  as  are  claimed  under  the  homestead  or 
feitare  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  State  or  corpora-  pre-emption  laws  as  aforesaid^  and  the  right  and  title  of 
tion  to  which  lands  may  have  been  granted  by  Con-  the  persons  holding  or  olaimmg  any  su<m  lands  under 
groB,  except  a^  herein  otherwise  provided  ^  nor  shall  such  sales,  or  entries,  are  hereby  confirmed,  and  aJl 
\h\»  act  be  construed  to  enlarge  the  area  ot  land  orig-  such  diums  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws, 
inally  covered  bv  any  such  grant,  or  to  confer  any  mav  be  perfected  as  provided  bv  law.  Said  company 
right  upon  any  State,  corporation,  or  person  to  lands  to  nave  the  right  to  select  otner  lands,  as  near  as 
which  were  excepted  from  such  grant.  Nor  shall  the  practicable^,  tp  constructed  road,  and  within  indemnity 
moibty  of  tbe  lands  granted  to  any  railroad  company  limits,  in  lieu  of  the  lands  so  relinquished.  And  the 
on  aooomit  of  a  main  and  a  brancn  line  appertaining  title  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  relinouished  in 
to  uncompleted  road,  and  hereby  forfeited,  within  the  favor  of  all  persons  holding  under  any  sales  \>j  the 
eonflicting  limits  of  the  grant  for  such  main  and  local  land  officera,  of  the  lands  in  the  granted  mnits 
branch  lines,  when  but  one  of  such  lines  has  been  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  Bailroad  grant,  where 
completed,  inure  by  virtue  of  the  forfeiture  hereby  the  United  States  still  retains  the  purchase  money, 
declared,  to  the  benefit  of  the  completed  line.  but  without  liability  or  the  part  of  tne  United  States. 

Sbc.  7.  That  in  all  cases  where  Lands  included  in  a  e     l  ta  t,\.    a      ^      i     i.ii.i.*         .* 

grant  of  land  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  the  pur-  Sept.  16  the  Senate  adopted  this  conference  re- 

me  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of^a  railroad  from  port ;   Sept  25   the  House  of  Representatives 

Brandon  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  commonly  known  as  adopted  it ;  and  Sept.  29  the  President  approved 

the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Bailroad,  have  heretofore  the  measure. 

been  sold  by  the  offloen  of  tbe  United  States  for  cash,  Orifflnal-Packa^e  Law. — On  May  29,  1890, 

^!J^^  ^®ifi3^?  or  approval  of  such  officers  have  the  Senate  passed  the  following  measure  under 


Ib90,  arising  or  asserted  by  actual  occupation  of  the  ^'^  foreign  countries,  in  certain  cases 

land  under  color  of  the  Uws  of  the  United  States,  the  That  all  fermented,  distilled,  or  other  intoxicating 

nght  and  tiUe  of  the  posoiu  holdmg  or  claiming  wy  Uquo™  or  liquids,  transported  into  any  State  or  Tei^ 

such  lands  under  such  sales  or  entnes  are  hereby  ritory ,  or  remaining  thefein  for  use,  consumption,  sale, 

confirmed,  and  persons  cUimmg  the  right  to  enter  as  or  sto^  therein,  shaU  upon  arri^  in  audi  Stlte  or 

^OTeeaid  may  perfect  their  entij  Jinder  the   law.  Territoiy  be  subjinA  to  throperation  and  effect  of  the 

And  €m  oondiuon  that  the  Gulf  and  Ship  IsUnd  Kail-  i^^^g  of  such  State  or  Territoiy,  enacted  in  the  exer- 

road  Company  withra  ninety  days  from  the  Mssage  dse  of  its  police  powers,  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 

of  thu  act  shall,  by  resolution  ot  its  boaid  of  du^c*-  game  manner  as  thougt  such  liquora  or  liquids  had 

**«*i  duly  accept  the  provisions  of  the  same  and /lie  been  produced  in  such  State  or  Territoiy.  and  shall 

with  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Intenor  a  v^d  relhiquish-  ^ot  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced 

ment  of  all  said  company's  interest,  riffht,  title  and  therein  in  onginal  packages  or  otherwisoT 

datm  in  and  to  all  such  lands  as  have  been  sold,  en-  ^        ° 

tered,  or  claimed,  as  aforesaid,  then  the  forfeiture  de-  .  This  bill  was  considered  as  necessary  in  view 

clared  in  the  firet  section  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect 

to  or  in  any  wise  jf  ed;  w  much  and  such  parts  of  said  that  *•  intoxicating  liquors  manufactured  in  one 

^l^SiY^t^^^^^l^fJi^''T^ll^.^l  'r2?n^  State,  conveyed  into  another,  and  there  sold  by 

where^^e^anTsh^^^^^    ^^^  tl^'Z^  the  manufacW  or  his  agent,  is  protected  b^ 

the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Bailroad  m  said  *"®  Constitution  of  the  United  States  from  any 

State,  until  one  year  ailter  the  psssage  of  this  act  regulation  or  prohibition  of  that  sale  b^  the  State 

And  there  may  be  selected  and  certified  to  or  in  behalf  law,  on  the  ground  that  such  prohibition  or  reg- 

of  said  company  lands  in  lieu  of  those  hereinbefore  ulation  is  an  interference  with  the  regulation  of 

required  to  be  surrendered  to  be  taken  within  the  in-  commerce  between  the  States."     July  22,  the 

demnipr  limits  of  the  original  grant  nearest  to  and  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  following 

opposite  such  part  of  the  line  as  may  be  constructed  at  -„u„f:*„f « .                             *^                                 ^ 

the  date  of  selection.  suDstitute . 

Sbo.  8.  That  the  Mobile  and  Oirard  Railroad  Com-  That  whenever  any  article  of  commeroe  is  imported 

panv,  cf  Alabama,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  quantity  of  into  any  State  from  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  for- 

laiid  earned  by  the  construction  of  its  road  from  eign  nation,  and  there  held  or  offered  for  sale,  the 

Girsrd  to  Troy,  a  dij^tauce  of  eightv-four  miles.    And  same  8hall  then  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  such  Stato : 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  masing  settlement  and  Provided^  That  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  by 

certifying  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  said  company  the  any  State  in  favor  of  its  citizens  against  those  of  other 

lands  earned  thereby  shall  include  therein  all  the  States  or  Territories  in  respect  to  the  rale  of  any  artade 

lands  sold,  conveyea,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  of  commerce,  nor  in  favor  of  its  own  products  against 

wd  company,  not  to  exceed  the  total  amount  earned  those  of  like  character  produced  in  other  States  or  Ter- 

by  said  company,  as  aforesaid.    And  the  title  of  the  ritories.     Nor  shall  tne  transportation  ot  commerce 
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through  anj  State  be  ohetrnoted  ezoept  in  the  neoet-  any  postmaster  or  otherpenon  to  open  anr  letter  not 

saiy  enforcement  of  the  health  laws  of  such  State.  addrened  to  himself.    The  pablio  advertisement  br 

This  measure  differed  from  the  Senate  bill  in  ""^h  person  or  company  so  conducting  such  lotteij,  gift 

making  its  provisions  apply  to  any  article  of  com-  ^^^rpnM,  scheme,  or  device,  that  Pemittanoes  lor  the 

»«««~»     ^K^  Q^«-«^!!«^«Vr.,«-ij  i«  V^^  "a™®  ™*y  be  made  by  registered  letters  to  any  other 

meroe.    The  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  House  j^^^,  W  bank,  c^rpoSration,  or  association  named 

amendment,  and  a  conference  committee  reported  therein  shall  l»e  held  to  be  prima  faeU  evidence  of 

Aug.  6,  in   favor  of  withdrawing  that  amend-  the  existence  of  said  agency  by  a^^  thepartaea  named 

ment  and  adopting  the  measure  as  originally  therein.     But  the  Pot^tmaster-Oeneral  shall  not  be 

passed  by  the  Senate.    Aug.  8,  the  President  ap-  precluded  ftx>m  ascertaining  the  eziatence  of  each 

proved  tno  bill  agency  tnany  other  legal  way  satisfactory  to  himaelf/' 

Lotterles.-'The  following  measure "  to  amend  v^®*^' A  J^*'  '^^T  *^^  ^^  the  Revised  Statute* 

certein  sections  of  the  Reviled  Statutes  relating  ^;^^^  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 

to  lotteries,  and  for  other  purposes,"  was  passed  »»gBo.  4041.   The  Postmaster-General  may,  upon 

by  the  House  of  iiepresentatives  Aug.  16, 1890 :  evidence  aatisfaotoiy  to  him  that  any  pereon  or  com- 

Be  it  enacUd,  dc.y  That  section  8894  of  the  Revised  pany  is  engaged  in  oonduoting  any  lottery,  gift  enter- 
Statutes  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  prise,  or  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  money,  or  of 
as  follows :  any  real  or  personal  property  by  lot,  chance,  or  draw- 

**  6bo.  8894.  No  letter,  postal  card,  or  droular  con-  ing  of  any  kind,  or  that  any  oerson  or  company  is 
ceming  any  lotterv,  so-called  gift  concert,  or  other  elm-  oondncting  any  other  scheme  for  obtaining  money  or 
ilar  enterpiise  ofl^ering  prizes  dependent  upon  lot  or  property  of  anv  kind  through  the  mails  by  means  of 
chance^  or  concerning  acnemes  devised  for  tne  purpose  false  or  fraudulent  pretenses,  representations,  or  prom- 
of  obtaining  money  or  property  under  false  pretenses,  ises,  forbid  the  payment  by  any  postmaster  to  said 
and  no  list  of  the  drawioffs  at  any  lottery  or  similar  person  or  company  of  any  postal  money  orders  drawn 
scheme,  and  no  lottery  ticket  or  part  thereof,  and  no  to  his  or  its  order,  or  in  nis  or  its  favor,  or  to  the 
check,  draft,  bill,  money,  postal  note,  or  money  order  agent  of  any  such  person  or  company,  whether  ^uch 
for  the  purchase  of  any  ticKet,  tickets,  or  part  thereof,  agent  is  acting  as  an  individual  or  as  a  llim,  bank,  cor- 
or  of  any  share  of  any  chance  in  any  such  lottery  or  poration,  or  association  of  any  kind,  and  may  provide 
gift  enterprise,  shall  be  carried  m  the  nuiil  or  delivered  by  regulation  for  the  return  to  the  remitters  of  the 
at  or  through  any  post-office  or  branch  thereof,  or  by  sums  named  in  such  money  orders.  But  this  shall 
any  letter  carrier :  nor  shall  any  newspaper,  circular,  not  authorize  any  person  to  open  anv  letter  not  ad- 
pamphlet,  or  publication  of  any  kind  containing  any  dressed  to  himseli.  The  public  aavertisemenc  by 
advertisement  of  any  lottenr  or  gift  enterprise  of  any  ^uch  person  or  company  so  conducting  any  such  lot- 
kind  offering  prizes  dependent  upon  lot  or  chance,  or  tcry,  gift  enterprise,  scheme,  or  device,  that  remit- 
containing  any  list  of  prizes  awarded  at  the  drawing  tances  for  the  same  may  be  made  by  means  of  postal 
of  any  such  lottery  or  gift  enterprise,  whether  said  money  orders  to  any  other  person,  firm,  bank,  corpo- 
list  is  of  any  part  or  of  lul  the  drawing,  be  carried  in  ration,  or  association  named  therein  shall  be  held  to  be 
the  mail  or  delivered  by  any  postmaster  or  letter  car-  acknowled^ent  of  the  existenoe  of  said  agency  by 
rier.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  deposit  or  all  tlie  parties  named  therein.'* 
cause  to  be  deposited,  or  who  shall  knowingly  send  or  The  Senate  passed  the  measure  Sept.  16,  and 
cause  to  be  sent,  anything  to  be  conveyed  or  delivered  the  President  approved  it  Sept.  27. 
by  mail  in  violation  of  this  se^on,  or  who  shall  know-  Mlscellaneoos.— The  extradition  treaty  with 

Srter^S^S^^^Ji^TiL^     S&?dS  ?Ti  VZ  "J^  *'^  ^"^  "^'^  ^'^  '*^- 

of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  pun-  "^a  Dy  ine  oenate.                                       ,.      .. 

ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  |600  or  by  imprii!ton-  Laws  were  passed  selecting  Chicago  as  the  sit© 

ment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  of  the  World's  Fair  and  providing  for  a  national 

and  imprisonment  for  each  offense.    Any  person  vio-  commission ;  requiring  the  superintendent  of  the 

latinganyof  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  census  to  collect  statistics  of  farms  and  mort- 

I2^«5^5!?Ji!^^T*£^^  ?»Pe  indebtedness;    increasing  the  pension  of 

».    ^. ...     ^    .0 «    .  «  ,^       -»      .  helpless 

secreta- 
Presi- 

maiYtoth^MPerson  to  whom  it  is  addressed/*             '  dent  to  make  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 

8bo.  2.  That  section  8929  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  be,  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  from  one  State 

and  the  same  is  hcrebv,  amended  to  read  as  follows :  to  another ;  granting  certificates  of  discharge  to 

"Seo.  8929.  The  Postmaster-General   may,    upon  persons  enlisted  under  assumed  names  during  the 

STnv^f^StJl^n'Ln^niS^^  civil  War ;  providing  for  the  exportotion  of  fer- 

^sJ,rSSf^e  for^Uitd'Sffib'^^^^^^^  rented  liqW  in  &nd  without;  payment  of  in- 

any  real  or  personal  property  by  lot,  chance,  or  draw-  temal-revenue  tax ;  extending  the  criminal  juris- 

ing  of  any  kind,  or  that  any  person  or  company  is  con-  diction  of  the  Federal  courts  to  the  Great  Lakes ; 

ducting  any  other  scheme  or  device  for  obtaining  to  provide  for  the  inspection,  under  the  direction 

money  or  property  of  any  kind  through  the  mails  by  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  meats  entered 

means  of  false  or  ftuudulent  pretenses,  representations,  for  export ;  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  adul- 

or  promises  instrurt  postmastcre.atanj  poKt-offlce  at  teratedarticles  of  food  and  drink ;  and  enabling 

which  registered  letters  arrive  directed  to  any  such  ^.i,^  D««oi^^«f  *^  ,N«A„«,»f  ♦u«  {,n.v^*f .f;»^  ^#  z^ 

person  o7company,  or  to  the  agent  or  representative  *^®  President  to  Prevent  the  importation  of  im- 

of  any  such  person  or  company,  whether  such  aaent  P^^e  or  adulterated  article  of  food, 

or  representative  is  acting  as  an  individual  or  as  a  firm.  Uncompleted  Le|^islatlon.-^Vanons  impor- 

bank,  corporation,  or  association  of  any  kind,  to  re-  tant  measures  were  passed  by  either  honse,  out 

turn  all  such  registered  lettere  to  the  postmaster  at  the  failed  to  come  up  for  final  action  in  the  other,  and 

office  at  which  thev  were  originally  mailed,  with  the  a^ajt  their  fate  in  the  second  session.    The  meet 

Ti?"^  *i^^u''^^°5    P^'^y  ^^S  '*'  ***™r^  ''K"  conspicuous  of  these  was  the  measure  for  regulat- 

iS^h^^^t^Lra'JhS'K  ^  inf  ^^?ieral  electbns,  wh^      took  up  muchffthe 

writera  thereof,  under  such  reguUtions  as  the  Po.*t-  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  was  more  earestly 

master-Genera!  may  prescribe.   But  nothing  contained  aebated  and  possibly  regarded  with  greater  par- 

in  this  section  shall  be  so  oonstrued  aa  to  authorize  tisan  interest  than  even  the  tariff  measure. 
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CONNECTICUT,  a  New  England  State,  one  of  bonds  and  money  at  interest  owned  bj  the  peo- 

the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  national  Con-  pie  of  the  State  amounting  to  only  $11,505,210, 

stitation  Jan.  9, 1788 ;  area,  4,990  square  miles,  while  under  this  law  the  people  have  produced 

The  population,  according  to  each  decennial  oen-  and  registered  with  the  State  Treasurer  for  tax- 

SOS,  was  287,946  in  1790;  251,002  in  1800;  261,-  ation  securities  of  the  same  kind  aggregating 

942  in  1810;  275,148  in  1820;  297,675  in  1880 ;  over  $88,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which  must  have 

809,978  in  1840;   870,792  in  1850,  460,147  in  existed  and  been  properly  subject  to  taxation  in 

I860;  537,454  in  1870;  622,700  in  1880;   and  1888.     The  income  from  the  new  law  taxing 

746,258  in  189a  collateral  inheritances  was  $14,600.42  for  the 

(JOTemment. — ^The  following  were  the  State  first  year  of  its  operation  ending  July  1, 1890. 

officers  daring  the  year :     Governor,  Morgan  By  reason  of  the  suspension  of  the  one-mill  tax 

Q.  Bolkeley,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  for  eeneral  purposes,  no  ad  wUorem  State  tax 

Samuel  £.  Merwin;  Secretary  of  State,  R.  Jay  was  levied  this  year. 

Walsh;  Treasurer,  E.  Stevens  Henry:  Comp-  Talnations. — The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
troiler,  John  R  Wright ;  Secretary  of  the  State  State  for  1889  shows  an  aggregate  of  $858,018,- 
Board  of  Education,  Charles  D.  Hine ;  Insurance  906,  against  $854,557,515  for  1888.  The  number 
Commissioner,  Orsamus  R.  Fyler ;  Railroad  Com-  of  dwellings  has  increased  from  108,891  to  112,- 
miseioners,  George  M.  Woodruff,  William  U.  072,  and  the  valuation  from  $151,808,242  to 
Haywood,  William  O.  Seymour;  Chief  Justice  $15iB,825,997.  The  valuation  of  land  has  in- 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  B.  Andrews ;  As-  creased  about  $850,000,  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
sociate  Justices,  Elisha  Carpenter,  Dwight  Loom-  greater  value  of  city  properties.  Mills,  stores, 
is,  Edward  W.  Seymour,  and  Dwight  W.  Pardee,  etc.,  show  an  increase  of  about  $1,250,000 ;  the 
succeeded  by  David  Torrance.  value  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  something  over 
finances. — ^For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jul^jr  1,  $50,000;  bank,  insurance,  and  manufacturing 
1890,  the  State  Treasurer  makes  the  following  stocks,  about  $70,000 ;  quarries,  fisheries,  and 
report :  Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1889,  $580,-  mines,  about  $10,000 ;  money  invested  in  mer- 
872.25 ;  total  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing,  $2,-  chandising  and  trade,  about  $500,000 ;  and  in- 
134,552.46 ;  total  expenditures,  $l,767,2i50.45 ;  vestments  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  op- 
balance  on  hand  Julv  1, 1890,  $897,674.26.  The  orations,  about  $1,750,000. 
receipts  were  derivea  from  the  following  sources :  Education. — ^The  following  statistics  from  the 
Tax  on  mutual-insurance  companies,  $241,489%  latest  report  of  the  State  E^rd  of  Education 
63;  tax  on  stock  of  non-resiaents,  $84,781.60;  cover  the  school  year  1888-*89:  Children  of 
tel^greph  and  telephone  company  tax,  $10,555;  school  age  in  the  State,  157,248;  number  enrolled 
savings-bank  tax,  $246,799.87 ;  railroad  tax,  in  the  public  schools,  127,089 ;  enrolled  in  other 
$772,678.64 ;  one-mill  tax  on  property,  $854,557.-  schools,  18,269 ;  not  enrolled  in  any  school,  22,- 
65;  military  commutation  tax,  $119,691.80;  in-  586;  aver^  daily  attendance  in  the  public 
terest  on  cash  balances  in  the  treasury,  $29,248 ;  schools,  82,&2 ;  number  of  male  teachers  m  the 
investment  tax,  inheritance  tax,  and  other  new  public  schools,  468;  femal^  teachers,  2,785 ;  aver- 
taxes,  $149,525.56 ;  miscellaneous  receipts,  $125,-  age  monthlv  wages,  male  teachers,  $74.47 ;  aver- 
279.72.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  far  be-  age  monthly  wages,  female  teachers,  $89.81 ; 
Tond  the  estimates.  This  was  chiefijr  due  to  a  number  of  schools  taught,  1,629 ;  number  of 
largely  increased  revenue  from  the  railroad  tax  school-houses,  1,645 ;  value  of  school  property, 
and  to  income  from  the  new  taxes  on  invest-  $6,275,177;  average  length  of  school  year,  I80'd2 
ments,  inheritances,  etc.,  imposed  for  the  first  days.  The  total  amount  expended  in  the  State 
time  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  A  lar^  for  public  schools  during  tne  year  was  $1,984,- 
balance  in  the  treasury  was  thereby  produced,  m  254;  of  which  $1,291,472  was  paid  for  teachers* 
view  of  which  the  Treasurer  felt  justified  in  an-  wages,  and  $226,190  for  new  school-houses.  The 
nouncine  in  September,  under  authority  given  total  revenue  available  for  school  purposes  dur- 
him  by  uie  hist  General  Assembly,  that  the  one-  ing  the  year  was  $1,990,886,  of  which  $117,932 
mill  State  tax  on  property  for  the  year,  which  was  derived  from  the  income  of  the  State  school 
would  have  yielded  about  $850,000,  need  not  be  fund,  $285,864  from  the  State  tax  for  schools, 
levied.  He  further  announced  his  readiness  to  $941,881  from  town-school  taxes,  and  570,660 
redeem  $200,000  additional  of  the  $1,000,000  8^-  from  district-school  taxes.  During  the  past  few 
per-cent.  bonds  issued  in  1887  and  redeemable  at  years  there  has  been  a  laree  increase  of  the  pri- 
the  option  of  the  State.  Only  $800,000  of  the  vate  and  parochial  schools,  and  the  increase  of 
issue  will  remain  unredeemed  after  this  sum  is  school  attendance  has  fallen  almost  wholly  to 
retired,  and  the  State  debt  will  be  reduced  to  them.  The  night-school  attendance  is  decreasing. 
$3,540,200.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  State  the  school- 
Under  the  new  investment  tax  law,  the  total  district  system  of  management  still  prevails.  A 
receipts  by  the  State  treasury  to  Julv  1, 1890,  law  was  enacted  in  I860  granting  to  towns  the 
were  $129,452.06,  which  was  considerably  in  ex-  right  to  adopt  the  town  system  by  vote,  under 
cess  of  the  $100,000  estimated  at  the  time  of  the  which  22  of  the  168  towns  in  the  State  haveabol- 
passage  of  the  law,  as  the  prpbable  receipts  for  ished  their  school  districts,  and  now  reflate 
the  first  year  of  its  operation.  The  taxes  were  directly  all  public  schools  within  their  limits ; 
paid  on  44,801  different  bonds,  choses  in  action,  but  the  progress  of  the  change  to  the  new  sys- 
etc,  representing   a  valuation  of  $88,654,885.  tem  has  been  slow. 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  success  of  the  law  At  the  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  852 

in  bringing  to  light  securities  that  were  never  students  were  enrolled  during  the  year  1888-'89, 

before  taxed.    The  list  of  taxable  property  for  an  increase  of  88  over  the  previous  year.    The 

1888  (before  the  law  went  into  effect)  showed  a  improvements  in  the  school  buildings,  authorized 

total  of  railroad,  city,  and  other  corporation  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  are  nearly  com* 
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pleted.  The  normal  school  established  at  Willi- 
jnantic  by  the  last  Oeneral  Assembly  was  opened 
for  students  in  September,  1889,  and  27  pupils 
were  admitted.  In  October,  1890,  the  attendance 
had  increased  to  70.  The  school  building  is  not 
yet  completed. 

Militia. — Early  in  the  year  a  controversy 
arose  between  the  Governor  and  the  officers  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  occa- 
sioned by  the  practice  of  renting  the  armory  of 
the  regiment  m  liartford  on  certain  nights  in 
the  week  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  amusement. 
When  the  question  of  renting  the  armory  for  the 
winter  of  l889-'90  came  up  for  consideration,  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  regiment  objected, 
on  the  ground  that  they  needed  it  on  the  nights 
in  question  for  drilling ;  but  the  quartermaster- 
general  continued  to  rent  it  as  before.  The 
regiment  officers— over  twenty  in  number — there- 
upon tendered  their  resignations.  Efforts  to  set- 
tle the  controversy  fail^,  the  officers  persisting 
in  their  resignations,  which  were  twice  returned 
to  them  unaccepted.  It  finally  became  a  ques- 
tion whether  discipline  should  be  preserved  in 
the  Guard,  and  the  Governor,  before  whom,  as 
commander-in-chief,  the  matter  was  brought,  in 
January  issued  an  order  dismissing  some  of  the 
refractory  officers,  three  of  them  dishonorably, 
and  ordering  the  others  back  to  duty.  This  ac- 
tion intensified  the  bitterness,  as  this  was  the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  State  in  which  the 
Governor  had  exercised  his  power  to  dismiss  dis- 
honorably. In  February  the  various  companies 
of  the  re^ment  defiantly  renominated  the  offi- 
cers dismissed,  but  the  Governor  promptly  re- 
fused to  approve  the  nominations,  and  new  men 
were  finally  chosen.  Whether  the  Governor 
could  in  this  case  lendly  exercise  the  power  of 
dishonorable  dismissal  was  not  clear,  ana  in  May 
the  question  came  before  the  Superior  Court  by 
means  of  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  brought  by  the 
old  officers  aeainst  their  successors,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  latter  were  legally  entitled  to  their 
office.  A  hearing  was  not  held  until  November, 
and  the  decision  of  the  court  was  reserved. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Guard  on 
Dec  1, 1889,  was  as  follows :  Commissioned  offi- 
cers, 174 ;  enlisted  men,  2,399 ;  total,  2,573,  a 
gain  of  22  for  the  year. 

Population. — The  official  retunis  from  the 
national  census  of  1890  are  compared  with  simi- 
lar returns  for  1880  in  the  following  table : 


1,080;  Stamford,  15,685,  increase,  4,388;  New 
London,  13,759,  increase,  8,222 ;  Greenwich,  10,- 
120,  increase,  2,228;  Windham,  10,025,  increase, 
1,761. 

County  Debts. — None  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  have  a  bonded  debt,  and  only  four  a  float- 
ing debt,  amounting  this  year  to  $44,713.  Litch- 
field and  Middlesex  Counties  owe  between  $1,000 
and  $5,000;  Windham  County,  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000 ;  and  Hartford  County,  between 
$20,000  and  $35,000. 

][anufacture8.~The .  annual  report  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  I^abor  Statistics  for  1889  con- 
tains the  following  figures  gathered  from  the 
business  in  1888  of  241  establishments  engaged 
in  22  lines  of  industry :  Capital,  $85,863,5£3^ ; 
value  of  goods  manufactured,  $85,929,138.43; 
stock  and  materials,  $45,868,408.47 ;  cost  of 
manufacture  (less  rent,  interest,  and  taxes),  $31,- 
621,592.93;  rent,  interest,  and  taxes,  $1,690,- 
420.52;  net  profits,  $7,248,711.51;  wages,  $22,- 
432,824.66 ;  persons  employed,  not  including  of- 
ficers, etc.,  53,147. 

A  comparison  is  given  of  the  business  of  85 
establishments  for  1887  and  1888,  from  which 
the  following  figures  are  taken : 


Nnmber  of  emplojte. 

Capital 

Valae  of  goods 

Talue  of  matarliJfl 

CoAt  of  manuihcture,  kM  rent,  In- 

teresc,  and  taxes. 

Net  profits 

Wages 


1887. 


S6.0O 

88,81^576 
1^972,646 
11,6T«,8M 


1888. 


9T,094 

$49,tl8,ltf 

4A,T6M»» 

24,440,041 

]7,18«,flM 

ia,0tS,419 


COUNTIES. 


Fairfield 

Hartford 

Litchfield 

Middleeex.... 
New  Haven . , 
New  London , 

Tolland , 

Windham... 


Total. 


1880. 

1890. 

112,048 

149,856 

12ft,8S2 

147,171 

52,014 

68,508 

8&.%S0 

80,525 

156,528 

808,904 

7«,169 

76,778 

24.118 

85,044 

48,856 

4^0$8 

628,700 

746,258 

87,818 

81.789 

1.458 

8,986 

08j^l 


988 
1,83^ 


188,161 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
is  as  follows:  New  Haven,  85,981, increase  in  ten 
years,  23,099;  Hartford,  53,182,  increase,  11,167; 
Bridgeport,  48,856,  increase,  21,213;  Waterbury, 
28,591,  increase,  10,785;  Meriden,  21,230,  in- 
crease, 5,690;  Danbury,  19,385,  increase,  7,719; 
New  Britain,  19,010,  nicrease,  7,210;  Norwalk, 
17,539,  increase,  3,583 ;  Norwich,  16,192,  increase, 


Flsherie8.>-The  following  statistics  of  the 
oyster  industry  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 1889, 
are  given  in  the  report  of  the  I^bor  Bureau: 
CapiUl,  $3,822,311;  receipts,  $1,232,146;  ex- 
penses, $556,765.83  ;  losses  by  starfish,  drills, 
winkles,  and  storm,  $548,750;  wages  (included  in 
expenses},  $263,562 ;  earnings  of  natural  growth- 
ers,  $109,372;  number  of  owners,  613;  number 
of  employes,  1,024 :  natural  growthers,  891 ; 
grounds,  State  and  town,  80,963*7  acres;  ves- 
sels, 453. 

In  the  halibut,  cod,  and  mackerel  fishery  Con- 
necticut stands  fourth  among  the  States.  The 
capital  invested  is  $351,500:  value  of  catch, 
$289,800;  wages  paid,  $79,625.  Ninety-two 
smacks  are  engaged  with  G02  men.  These  figures, 
as  well  as  those  that  follow,  cover  the  year  end- 
ing May  1, 1889. 

The  capital  of  all  kinds,  including  the  value 
of  vessels  and  outfits  employed  in  the  men- 
haden fishery,  is  $210,825.  The  vessels  number 
48,  including  4  steamers.  Their  total  value  is 
$40,700.  The  employ^  number  328,  with  waces 
and  shares  aggregating  $63,138.  The  catch  by 
factory  steamers  and  traps  is  valued  at  $60,398 ; 
by  other  traps,  $8,009.74.  The  value  of  oil  is 
$73,090,  and  of  fertilizer  $60,950,  a  total  of 
$134,040.  To  this  should  be  added  the  catch  of 
other  traps  ($8,009.74) ;  total,  $142,049.74. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  whale  and  seal 
fishery  is  $88,000.  It  employs  90  men.  There 
are  3  schooners  with  a  tonnage  of  477  and  a  value 
of  $27,000.  The  number  of  seal  skins  taken  last 
year  was  1,996.  There  were  26,460  gallons  of 
sperm  oil  made,  43,835  gallons  of  common  oil, 
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and  2,179  pounds  of  whalebone  secured.    The  Samuel  E.  Merwin  as  its  candidate  for  Governor 

total  receipts  were   f53,209.50»  and   total  ex-  by  a  vote  of  898  to  61  for  Gov.  Bui  keley.    George 
peases  $22,000.  A.  Bo  wen  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Gk>ver- 

Lobsterfishingshowsatotal  capital  of  $69,462,  nor,  George  P.  McLean  forSecretarv  of  State, 

with  $95,175  as  the  value  of  the  catch.    Thirty-  E.  Stevens  Henry  for  Treasurer,  and  Lyman  S. 

two  vessels  are  employed  and  257  men,  all  but  Catlin  for  Comptroller.     The  platform  makes 

SS  classed  as  owners.    The  wages  of  the  33  ag-  the  following  comments  on  local  questions : 

greeate  $9,900.  We  invite  attention  to  the  various  laws  enacted  by 

The  shad-fishing   statistics  for  1889  show  a  Sepublican  General  Assembliet}  in  the  interest  of 

total  of  53  traps,  with  a  catch  for  pound  fisheries  puolio  health  and  a^nst  adulterations ;  and  we  de- 

of  81,000,  Talued  at  $7,750,  and   of  81,900  for  da'^  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  next  General  Assembly 

river  fisheries  with  a  value  of  $7,975.    The  total  *?  adopt  ftuther  measures  to  protect  the  market  for 

catch  was  62,900,  valued  at  $15,725,  a  consider-  the  honest  producer  and  to  prevent  the  manufacture 

•Ki^  .i^.^«J  f,.^™  ifiS     TK^  !™or;jfoi  io  ftAi  and  sale  of  fraudulent  and  iiyurious  adulterations  and 

able  decrease  from  1888.    The  capital  is  $41,-  imitations  of  foods, 

736 ;  the  vessels  emplojred,  89 ;  the  men  employed,       We  pomt  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  Kepublican 

174;  and  the  wages  paid,  $4,699.  party  has  adopted  in  this  State  restrictive  measures 

The  shad  fishery  in  Connecticut  river  is  steadi-  over  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  of  the  State,  and 

ly  declining,  largely  on  account  of  the  wholesale  has  increased  the  revenue  derived  from  corporations 

•capture  of  the  fish  in  pounds  near  the  mouth  of  ^^  ^J^  pereonal  estate.    With  oonspicuous  economy 

the  river  ^      ability  the  State  finances  have  been  so  managed 

w ^n^^i' g\^4i^^       A  I.  i.k«  *yw««  ^1^-*:^ ^   u^ij  that  while  liberal  expenditures  have  been  noade  for 

^J"^  ^^V^^T.  .    -^^T?.  u  *^oSl  ^^^^  ^e^y  interest  in  the  Btate,  the  revenues  have  been  so 

throughout  the  State  eariy  in  October,  83  towns  increased  that  a  direct  State  tax  was  abolished. 
voted   for  license    under  the  local-option  law        We  demand  such  economy  in  appropriations  by  the 

«nd  85  towns  for  no  license.    There  were  a  few  next  General  Assembly  and  such  continuance  of  the 

changes  from  one  column  to  the  other,  but  the  present  policy  of  taxation  that  towns  may  continue  to 

totals  were  unchanged  from  last  year.  »>«  relieved  from  the  pavment  of  a  State  tax. 

Political.  — On  Aug.  13' the  Prohibitionists       The  Agricultural  (Tolfege  fund  should  be  devoted 

nated  the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Phin-  propriate  action  to  insure  the  benefits  of  that  ftmd  to 
eas  M.  Augur;  for  Lieutenant-Govemer,  De  the  farmers  and  farming  interests  of  the  State. 
Witt  C.  Pond;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Ileury  „,,  ,.,^  .  x-^^  ^  n, 
R.  Palmer;  for  Treasurer,  John  B.  Smith;  for  ^  The  candidates  for  Lieutenant-Governor  on 
Comptroller,  Frederick  M.  Hawley.  The  resolu-  ^^^  }}^^  Repubhcan  and  Democratic  tickets 
tions  reiterate  the  demand  of  the  party  for  ^^re  direct  representatives  of  the  farmers,  who, 
prohibition,  and  incidentally  favor  a  low  tariflE,  through  their  granges,  were  also  instrumental  in 
woman  suffrage,  legislation  for  the  farmers,  and  f  cunng  from  the  convention  of  each  party  dec- 
numerous  other  reforms.  larations  m  favor  of  "  anti-oleo"  laws  and  other 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  legislation  for  their  interest  There  was  also  a 
at  Hartford  on  Sept.  16.  Its  nominees  were  ^^}^^  ticket  in  the  field,  headed  by  Henry  C. 
Luzon  B.  Morris  for  Governor,  Joseph  W.  Al-  Baldwin  for  Governor.  Discus^on  during  the 
sop  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  J.  Phelan  canvass  was  almost  entirelv  devoted  to  national 
for  Secretary  of  State,  Marvin  H.  Sanger  for  issues.  At  the  election  m  November  the  Demo- 
Treasurer,  and  Nicholas  Staub  for  Comptroller,  cratic  ticket  received  a  considerable  plurality 
The  platform  demands  such  revision  of  the  tariff  ?^®*^  the  Republican  ticket ;  but  a  majority  be- 
as  shall  admit  crude  materials  of  manufacture  mg  necessary  to  elect,  there  was  some  doubt 
free,  and  lighten  the  burdens  upon  the,neces-  whether  there  had  been  a  choice  by  the  people 
saries  of  life.  On  State  issues  the  following  l?^  Governor  or  Treasurer.  For  determining 
dechmitions  were  made :  the  result  of  an  election  the  State  Constitution 

We  dechue  for  an  amendment  to  the  Stote  Consti-  P*"®^^^^  *®  follows : 
tntion  providinff  for  the  election  of  all  Stato  officers        A  fair  list  of  the  persons  and  number  of  votes  given 

by  a  plurality  of  votes.  for  each,  together  with  the  returns  of  presiding  offi- 

Air  nnnecesaanr  and  vexatious  interference  with  cers  of  [election  in  each  town],  shall  be,  oy  the  Treas- 

perM>nal  liberty,  by  means  of  sumptuary  enactments,  urcr.  Secretary,  and  Comptroller,  made  and  laid  before 

we  oppoM  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  insti-  the  General  Assembly,  then  next  to  be  holden,  on  the 

tutioDs;  and  we  demand  that  county  commissioners  first  day  of  the  session  thereof;  and  said  Assembly 

be  elected  by  the  people  and  the  present  unjust,  arbi-  shall,  after  examination  of  the  same,  declare  the  per- 

tivy,  partiaan.  and  undemocratic  method  of  appoint-  son  whom  they  shall  find  to  be  legally  chosen  and 

<nent  be  repealed.  give  him  notice  accordingly.    If  no  person  shall  have 

We  regard  the  secret  ballot  law,  enacted  by  the  laHt«  ^  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  said  votes,  or  if 

Geilteral  Assembly  in  response  to  the  repeated  de-  two  or  more  shall  have  an  equal  and  the  greatest  num- 

maoda   of  the   Democratic  party,  as  a  step  in  the  ber  of  said  votes,  then  said  Assembly  on  the  second 

ri^bh  direction,  and  we  favor  sucL  amendments  there-  day  of  their  session,  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses 

<«)  lA  will  render  its  compulsory  secrecy  absolute,  for  shall  proceed,  without  debate,  to  choose  a  Govern- 

the  suppression  of  bribery  and  intimidation,  and  will  or  from  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  two  persons  having 

pierent  such  attempted  evasions  of  the  same  as  were  the  ^i^reatcst  number  of  votes,  or  of  the  names  of  the 

practiood  by  high  authority  at  the  last  election  in  the  persons  having  an  equal  and  highest  number  of  votes 

«ity  of  Hartford.  so  returned,  as  aforesaid.  The  General  Ai<8embly  shall 

We  favor  leidslation  to  protect   the  people  from  by  law  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  all  questions 
adulterated  food  producte,  and  we  demand  Uiat  such  concerning  the  election  of  a  Governor,  or  Lieutenant- 
laws  shall  be  executed  by  officials  who  are  in  Kympa-  governor,  shall  be  determined. 
thy  with  them  and  not  by  political  beneficiaries.  Pursuant  to  these  provisions,  the  returns  made 

On  Sept  17  the  Republican  convention  met  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  presiding  of- 

at  Xew    Haven,   and    nominated    Lieut. -Gov.  fleers  of  election  were   examined  on  Nov.  26 
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by  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Comptroller,  of  Prosper©  Fernandez,  Mareh  11, 1885,  and 
and  the  following  result  ascertained :  For  Gov-  elected  for  a  full  term  in  May,  1886. 
ernor—Morris,  67.662;  Merwin,  63,976;  Augur,  Area  and  Population.-^The  area  of  the  re- 
3,413;  Baldwin,  209;  scattering,  38;  majority  public  is  estimated  at  20,000  square  miles.  The 
for  Morris,  26.  For  Lieutenant-Governor— Alsop,  population  in  the  beginning  of  1889  was  esti- 
67,881;  Bowen,  63,685;  Pond,  3,414;  Saunders,  mated  at  205,730.  A  considerable  proportion 
189;  scattering,  35 ;  maiority  for  Alsop,  558.  For  of  the  urban  population  is  of  pure  Spanish  de- 
Secretary  of  State— Phelan,  67,754;  McLean,  scent.  There  were  about  1,000  immigrants  in 
63,530;  Palmer, 3,455;  Lane,  178;  scattering,  47;  1887,  half  from  Jamaica  and  half  from  It^ly 
majority  for  Phelan,  544.  For  Treasurer— Sanger, 


The  school  attendance  in  1888  was  12.733, 

67,741 ;  Henry.  63,791 ;   Smith,  3,429;   Coming,  sides  2,500  pupils  in  private  schools.    The  num- 

155 ;  scattering,  76 ;  majority  for  Sanger,  290.  ber  of  children  of  school  age  was  27.245  in  1884- 

For  Comptroller— Staub,  68,271 ;  Catlin,  62,977 ;  The  permanent  military  force  is  600  men  ;  the 

Hawley,  3,414 ;  Sheldon,  182;  scattering,  86 :  ma-  strength  of  the  militia,  all  able-bodied  men  be- 

jority  for  Steub.  1,662.    To  this  official  sum-  tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  flftv,  is  31,824. 

mary  of  the  face  of  the  returns,  which  must  be  Commerce.— The  total  value  of  imports   in 

laid  before  the  General  Assembly  for  its  action,  1888  was  5,201,922  pesos,  and  of  exports  5,713,79a 

the  canvassers  added  the  following  statement :  pesos.    The  export  of  coflfeie  was  10,258   tons. 

The  official  returns  show  also  that  in  certain  voting  ^*^T^  *^  ^'''^l?9?  P^.  of  which  6,025  tons 

districts  a  largo  number  of  ballots  were  cast  which  ^^^^  ^  ^rea^^  Bntam,  8,175  tons  to  the  United 

were  not  counted,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz:  States,  and  1,058  tons  to  other  countries.     The 

^*  Prohibition  votes  not  printed  m  conformity  with  next  most  important  article  of  export  is  bananas, 

the  law";  after  which  come  hides  and  skins,  plants,  mot  her- 

I  Not  printed  acoordmg  to  law »';  of-pearl,  and  caoutchouc.    The  uncertainty  of  the 

thrSfi^'I^o^for"^""^                             "^^  co*ee  crop  has  led  to  efforts  to  develop  the  cult- 

'^ Marked'^*          '  ^^  ^^  bananas  an4  of  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  ca- 

u Illegal" ;  ^  c<^«  &nd  other  crops.     Rice,  Indian  com,  wheat, 

and  for  other  causes  which  are  not  specifically  stated.  an<i  potatoes  are  grown  extensively.     The  prod* 

No  return  of  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  uct  of  gold  and  silver  in  1888  was  37,496  pesos, 

these  ballots  were  cast  has  been  made.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  in  1887  was 

It  also  appears  from  evidence  presented  to  the  can-  293,  of  454,092  tons,   belonging  mainly  to  the 

vassers  that  tliere  is  a  clerioil  error  m  the  return  of  United  States;  in  1888  the  number  was  303. 

the  vote  of  the  town  ot  Milford.  Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegrraphs.-There 

It  is  claimed  by  the  liepublicans  that  many  of  was  a  line  of  railroad  between  Limon  and  Rev- 
the  ballots  so  returned  by  the  presiding  officers  entazon,  180  miles,  in  1888,  and  a  continuation  to 
as  being  rejected  were  in  fact  legal  votes  for  the  Cartago,  51  miles,  was  in  progress.    The  num. 
Prohibition  candidates,  and  that  if  they  were  ber  of  letters,  newspapers,  and  other  mail  matter 
counted  as  they  should  be,  the  apparent  major-  in  1887-'88  was  2,633,809  ;  the  number  of  teie- 
ity  for  Morris  ^would  be  wiped  out  and   there  graph  messages,  112,639 ;  length  of  lines,  600^ 
would  be  no  election  of  Governor,  and  possibly  miles;  telegraph  receipts,  31,176 pesos, 
of  Treasurer,  by  the  people.    It  rests  with  the  Finances. — ^The  revenue  for  the  year  endings 
General  Assembly,  which  will  meet  in  January,  March  81, 1889,  was  3,687,594  pesos :  the  expendi- 
1891,  to  decide  whether  it  will  go  behind  tlie  ture,  8,476,722  pesos,  the  principal  items  bein^ 
returns  and  ascertain  the  legality  of  the  rejected  634,887  pesos  for  the  debt,  439,80Si  pesos  for  de- 
ballots,  or  will  declare  the  result  as  shown  upon  fense,  430,358  pesos  for  public  instruction,  and 
the  face  of  the  returns  certified  to  it  as  above.  417,512  pesos  for  public  works.    The  estimated 
This  Assembly  was  chosen  at  the  same  election,  revenue  for  1889-'90  is  4,287,686  pesos ;  expend!- 
and  will  contain  in  the  Senate  7  Republicans  ture,  4,183,798  pesos. 

and  17  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  133  Repub-  The  internal  indebtedness  of  Costa  Rica  wa& 

licans  and  119  Democrats,  giving  the  Republi-  liquidated  in  1887.    The   foreign    debt,  which 

cans  a  majority  of  4  on  joint  ballot.  amounted  on  Jan.  1, 1887,  to  £2,691,300,  with  in- 

At  the  same  election  the  following  Members  terest  undischarged  to  the  amount  of  £2.119.513^ 
of  Congress  were  chosen :  First  District,  Lewis  was  converted,  W  consent  of  the  bondholders, 
Sperry,  Democrat,  over  W.  Edgar  Simonds,  Re-  into  £2,000,000  of  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent,  in- 
publican,  by  aplurality  of  692 ;  Second  District,  terest  from  Jan.  1,  1888,  and  was  assumed  by- 
Washington  F.  Willcox,  Democrat,  over  Josiah  the  Costa  Rica  Railway  Company. 
M.  Hubbard,  Republican,  by  a  plurality  of  3,531;  Pnblic  Affairs.— The  President  of  Costa 
Third  District,  Charles  A.'  Russell,  Republican,  #Rica  accepted  the  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  Cen- 
over  David  A.  Wells.  Democrat,  by  a  plurality  tral  American  Union  that  were  adopted  at  San 
of  992;  Fourth  District,  Rot)ert  E.  De  Forest,  Salvador  in  October,  1889,  with  reservations  re- 
Democrat,  over  Fretlerick  Miles,  Republican,  by  garding  certain  points  that  were  omitted  by  the 
a  plurality  of  956.  conference,  viz.,   provisions  for  liberty  of  the 

COSTA  RICA,  a  republic  in  Central  America,  press,  regular  succession  of  the  Kxecutive,  and 

The  executive  authority  is  veste<l  in  a  President,  protection   of    human   life.      A    question    that 

elected  for  four  years,  and  the  legislative  author-  stirred  the  country  more  than  any  other  in  1890 

ity  in  a  Chamber  of  Representatives,  the  mem-  was  that  of  religious  instniction  in  the  public 

bers  of  which  are  elected  for  four  years,  half  re-  schools.    The  educated  and  progressive  part  of 

tiring  every  two  years.    The  francnise  is  limited  the  communitv  objected  to  the  introduction  of 

to  acliilt  males  who  live  in  respectable  circum-  religion  into  the  schools,  and  a  bill  devoting  a 

stances.    The  President  is  Gen.  Bernardo  Soto,  largesum  to  religious  instruction  was  voted  dowa 

who  as  Vice-President  succeeded  on  the  death  by  a  large  majority  in  Congress. 
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CBOOE,  QEOBOE,  soldier,  bom  near  Dav- 
ton,  Ohio.  Sept.  8,  1828:  died  in  Chicago,  111., 
March  1.  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Unit^ 
Slates  .Military  Academy  in  1852,  and  was  as- 
ligneit  to  the  I-'ourth  Infantry  a»  brevet  second 


lieutenant.  In  the  regular  army  he  was  pro- 
motetl  second  lieutenant,  Julf  7. 1853,  and  rose 
bv  successive  gradations  to  major-genera],  April 
8.'  1888.     In  Ute  volunteer  service   he  was   ap- 

Kinted  colonel  of  the  Thirty -sixth  Ohio  In- 
ntry  Sept.  13,  1861 ;  promoted  brigadier-gen- 
eral SepL  7,  1862,  and  major-general  Oct.  21, 
1864;  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  Jan. 
ih.  1866.  He  wan  br^vetted  major-general  of 
volunteers.  Jiily  18.  1864,  for  distinguished  serv- 
ices in  West  Virginia. 

Gen.  Crook  accompanied  the  Rogue  river  ex- 
pedition in  ISaS,  and  that  to  the  Pitt  river  re- 
pion  in  lSa7.  During -the  latter  ho  was  engaged 
in  several  actions  with  the  Indians,  and  received 
an  arrow  wound  in  the  leg.  In  1856  he  marched 
with  his  command  from  Fort  Ter-waw  to  Van- 


and  remained  there  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  lie  was  then  ordered  E!ast.  and  after  taking 
command  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry  was 
sent  into  West  Virginia,  whero  he  served  till 
Haj  1,  1862.  On  May  23  he  participated  in  tha 
action  at  Lewisburg,  Va.,  and  was  wounded. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  Third  Provisional 
Brigade  from  May  t.  till  Aug.  15,  1863;  took 
part  in  the  campaign  in  northern  Virginia  in 
Angust  and  September,  and  in  the  Maryland 
campaign  in  September,  and  rendered  important 
service  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  After 
Turther  werviee  in  West  Virginia,  be  was  trans- 
ferred to  Tennessee  in  February.  1883;  com- 
manded a  division  at  Carthago,  Ten'n.,  from  March 
till  June:  and  was  given  command  of  the  Second 
Cavalry  Division  on  July  1.  He  was  in  command 
in  the  advance  on  Tallahoma,  June,  July  :  was 
present  in  the  action  at  Hanover  Gap.  June  26, 
and  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Sept  1!)  and  20 : 
enga<nil  In  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  uniler 
Uen.  Wheeler,  Oct.  1-10;  was  conspicuous  in  the 
actions  at  the  base  of  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
OeL  3,  McMinnville.  Oct.  4,  and  Farmington, 
Oct,  7 ;  and  operated  from  Shelby ville,  Tenn.,  to 
Home,  Ga..  in  October  and  November.  Prom 
Febniary  till  June,  1864.  he  was  in  command  ot 
the  Kanawha  District,  W.  Va. :  and.  besides 
ruding  the   Tennessee  and   Virginia  Railroad, 


he  took  part  in  the  actions  at  Cloyd  i 
and  New  River  Bridge.  In  July  and  August  he 
commanded  the  National  forces  in  West  Virginia. 
and  was  in  the  engagements  at  Snicker's  Ferrj-. 
July  19.  and  Kemstowii.  July  24 ;  and  while  co- 
operating with  Gen.  Sheridan  in  his  faraous  Shen- 
andoah valley  campaign,  from  August  till  Decem- 
ber, was  in  the  battles  at  Berryrille,  Opequan, 
Fisher's  Hill.  Strasburg,  and  Cedar  Creek.  From 
March  S6  till  April  S,  1805,  he  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

After  the  war  Oen.  Crook  was  in  command  at 
Wilmington,  N.  0.,  till  September.  186.1.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  Jan. 
15,  18611,  appointed  lieutenant  -  colonel  of  the 
Twenty- third  Infantry,  and  assigned  to  duty 
among  the  hostile  Indians  in  Idaho.  He  flrst 
directed  a  dampaign  against  the  Snakes,  and, 
after  service  on  the  Retiring  Board  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  appointed  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Arizona,  where,  in  1872,  on  the  refusal  of 
the  refractory  Apaches  to  return  to  their  reserva- 
tion, he  attacked  them  in  the  Saulo  Basin  and 
forced  them  into  submission.  He  then  under- 
took to  teach  them  the  ways  of  civilization,  en- 
couraged them  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and 
pledged  them  his  influence  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained peaceable.  In  1875  he  led  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes.  de- 
feating them  in  a  battle  on  Powder  river,  Wyo- 
ming. In  March,  1876,  he  gained  another  victory 
over  them,  and  in  June  was  again  the  victor  on 
Tonguo  and  Rosebud  rivers.  After  the  massacre 
of  Gen.  Custer's  command  in  June,  Gen.  Crook 

Siursuetl  the  hostijes  to  Slim  Buttes,  Dakota,  de- 
bated them  so  severely  there  that  in  May,  1877. 
the  hostiles  surrendered.  In  1882  he  resumed 
command  in  Arizona.  In  the  following  spnng 
he  mode  a  campaign  against  the  Chiracahna  In- 
dians, who  had  intrenched  themselves  on  the 
Mexican  border.  He  captured  their  camp,  and 
then  made  prisoners  of  one  party  after  another 
as  Ihev  returned  from  raids,  capturing  nearly 
400,  &rly  in  1886,  the  Apaches,  under  chief 
Geronimo,  resumed  hostilities.  Gen.  Crook  pur- 
sued them  to  a  camp  near  San  Bemadino,  Mex- 
ico, and  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender. 
In  reply  they  proposed  :  1,  that  they  should  be 
sent  East  with  their  families  for  not  exceeding 
two  years;  2,  or  that  they  should  all  return  to 
the  reservation  with  their  old  status ;  3,  or  that 
they  would  return  to  the  war-path.  Gen.  Crook 
agreed  to  receive  their  surrender  on  the  first 
proposition,  and,  telegraphing  to  Washington 
tor  further  instructions,  was  notifled  by  Gen. 
Sheridan,  on  April  1,  that  his  plans  were  disap- 
proved, and  that  he  should  insist  on  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  with  a  pledge  to  spare  their 
lives.  Gen.  Crook  reafflrme<l  his  belief  that  his 
plan  was  the  moat  likely  to 'succeed,  and  con- 
cluded; "It  may  be,  however,  that  I  am  too 
much  wcdiied  to  my  own  views  In  this  matter, 
and,  as  I  have  spent  nearly  eight  years  ot  the 
hardest  work  of  my  life  in  this  deiwrtment,  I 
respectfully  request  that  I  may  be  relieved  from 
its  command."  His  request  was  granted,  and 
Gen.  Miles  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  1888 
he  was  apnoinled  major-general.  United  Stales 
Army,  and  from  that  lime  till  his  dealh  was  in 
command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 
souri, with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
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CUBA,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  have  more  recently  been  found,  and  some  Ameri- 
to  Spain.  The  area  is  43,320  square  miles.  The  cans  have  made  a  beginning  in  gold-mining, 
population  in  1877  was  1,521,684,  having  de-  The  number  of  vessels  enter^  at  the  port  of 
creased  in  eight  years  by  20,500.  The  Spanish  Havana  during  1888  was  1,058,  of  1,266,104  tons  ; 
Cortes  in  1879  passed  a  law  for  the  gradual  ex-  the  number  cleared  was  1,121,  of  1,330,403  tons. 
tinction  of  slavery,  and  in  1886  abolished  slavery  There  are  in  Cuba  2,810  miles  of  telegraphs  and 
absolutely.  The  capital,  Havana,  had  198,271  about  1,000  miles  of  railroads, 
inhabitants  at  the  end  of  1887;  Matanzas,  87,760 ;  Fluanee. — The  income  of  the  central  admin- 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  71,307;  Cienfuegos,  65,067;  istration  is  about  $25,000,000  a  year,  of  which 
Porto  Principe,  46,641 ;  Holguin,  34,767 ;  Sancti  nearly  half  is  derived  from  customs.  Of  the 
Spiritu,  82,608.  The  military  forces  in  Cuba  are  expenditure,  which  nearly  balances  the  revenue, 
fixed  in  the  budget  at  19,000  men.  The  naval  nearly  half  is  required  for  the  debt  and  finan- 
forces  maintained  there  consist  of  3  second-class  cial  administration,  one  quarter  for  military  ex- 
cruisers,  14  gunboats,  and  4  steam  launches,  with  penditure,  and  one  sixth  for  the  expenses  of  the 
1,233  sailors  and  199  marines.  Ministry  of  the  Interior.    In  1889  there  was  a 

Commerce  and  Communications. — ^The  for-  deficit  of  nearly  $3;000,000.    The  collection  of 
eign  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  taxes  constantly  becomes  more  difficult.     The 
In  1889  an  extra  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  im-  taxation  amounts  to  $33,000,000  a  year,  including 
ports  into  the  island  went  into  force,  and  at  the  municipal  taxes,  while  the  annual  income  of  the 
beginning  of  1890  a  supplementary  export  duty  inhabitants  of  the  island  is  reckoned  to  be  not 
was  imposed  on  sugar.    This  is  the  chief  export,  more  than  $80,000,000.    The  interest  on  the  pub- 
The  quantitv  produced  in  1888  was  656,719  tons,  lie  debt  is  more  than  $9,000,000  a  year.    The  capi- 
^inst  646;578  in  1887,  and  731,723  in   1886.  tal  of  the  debt  in  August,  1889,  was  nearly  f  186,* 
Tne  production  of  molasses  in  1887  was  153,015  000,000.    In  accordance  with  a  royal  decree  of 
tons,  and  in  18^  it  was  157,791  tons.    About  May  10, 1886,  it  was  consolidated  into  a  6-per-cent. 
300,000  bales  of  tobacco  are  grown  annually,  stock  of  the  total  nominal  value  of  124,000,000 
The  export  from  the  port  of  Havana  was  182,-  pesos,  and  this,  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  Nov. 
636  bales   in  1888,  against    175,364   in    1887.  19  of  the  same  year,  was  converted  into  a  new 
The  number  of  cigars  exported  in  1888  was  220,-  stock,  larger  in  nominal  amount,  but  bearing^  a 
000,000,  against  162,750,000  in  1887.    The  im-  lower  rate  of  interest,  which  is  guaranteed  on 
port  of  rice  in  1888  was  valued  at  4,626,000  pesos  the  customs  receipts  and  all  the  direct  and  in- 
or  dollars ;  of  lard,  3,588,000  pesos ;  of  flour,  3.-  direct  taxes.    To  a  very  great  extent  the  loan  is 
457,000  pesos,  three  fifths  of  it  coming  from  the  held  in  Germany.    A  new  conversion  into  5-per> 
United  States  and  ^the  rest  from  Spain.    The  cent,  bonds  was  authorized  in  1890.  and  on  Oct. 
total  value  of  imports  from  Spain  in  1888  was  15  40,000,000  pesos  were  readily  taken  in  ex- 
about  $13,000,000;  of  the  exports  to  Spain,  $7,-  change  for  war  loans,  which  bore  no  guarantee. 
000,000.     There  were  no  •  mineral    deposits  of  The  energetic  General  Salamanca,  who  was  ex- 
value  known,  nor  metal  mined,  except  copper,  pcNcted  to  reform  the  abuses  in  tne  Cuban  ad- 
until  iron  was  discovered  in  large  quantities  in  ministration,  however  earnest  his  purpose,  was 
the  mountains  of  the  eastern  provinces  in  1881.  unable  to  chock  corruption  and  introduce  dis- 
These  mines  have  been  worked  by  citizens  of  the  cipline.    At  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  6,  1890, 
United  States,  who  have  also  mined  manganese  complaints  of   enormous   defalcations  reached 
ore  with  profit.    Valuable  deposits  of  asphaltum  Spain. 
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IIAHOMET,  a  negro  kingdom  in  Upper  country  is  covered  with  lagoons  and  marshes. 
Guinea,  Africa,  having  an  area  of  about  15,000  The  interior  is  mountainous, 
square  miles  and  a  population  variously  esti-  -  The  French  relations  with  this  coast  can  be 
mated  at  from  200,000  to  500,000.  The  king-  traced  to  the  fourteenth  centurv,  when  naviga- 
dom,  which  has  existed  for  nearly  three  hun-  tors  landed  and  built  a  fort  at  Whydah,  which 
dred  years,  was  much  larger  before  its  strength  has  been  preserved,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
was  crippled  by  wars  with  Abbeokuta  and  other  eighteenth  century  had  a  small  garrison.  For 
neighboring  states.  The  people  are  fetish-wor-  practical  purposes  the  French  interests  here  be- 
shipers.  They  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  gan  about  1850.  A  Marseilles  trader  named 
and  produce  the  best  palm  oil,  cultivate  Indian  Kegis  sent  out  a  cargo  of  cotton  cloth  and  beads, 
corn,  and  rear  cattle.  Ivory  is  obtained  in  quan-  was  so  successful  in  this  venture  that  he  founded 
tities  and  India-rubber  is  gathered  for  export,  a  factory  in  the  old  French  fort,  sent  shi[)s  to 
Wh]^dah,  the  commercial  town,  has  about  20,-  the  coasts  of  Madagascar  and  Zanzibar  to  gather 
000  inhabitants,  and  Abomey,  the  political  capi-  cowry  shells,  which  passed  as  money  in  Dahomey 
tal,  half  as  many,  not  counting  the  military,  and  neighboring  lands,  and  is  said  at  fii^  to 
The  King  is  an  absolute  despot.  His  army  con-  have  exchanged  these  for  slaves.  The  firm  that 
sists  of  15,000  troops  and  a  body  guard  of  4,000  he  founded,  now  known  as  Monte  &  Fabre,  con- 
Amazons  armed  with  muskets  and  short  swords,  tinues  to  do  a  large  business,  though  in  more 
The  warriors  of  both  sexes  have  been  trained  by  legitimate  articles  of  commerce.  On  July  1, 
severe  discipline  to  fight  in  solid  ranks  unflinch-  1851,  the  first  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
ingly.  The  wholesale  massacre  of  slaves  is  one  King  of  Dahomey,  by  which  the  title  to  the  fort 
of  the  King^s  cruel  customs.    Near  the  coast  the  and  a  piece  of  land  around  it  was  confirmed  and 
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Frenchmen  were  permitted  to  trade  in  all  the  Lieut.  Jean  Bayol,  deputy  governor  of  this  i>art 
towns.  They  bound  themselves  to  attend  the  of  the  French  possessions,  called  the  Southern 
religious  festivals  that  were  accompanied  with  Rivers  district  of  Senegal,  was  sent  to  Abomey 
human  sacrifices.  On  May  19,  1868,  the  King  to  demand  recognition  of  the  French  rights, 
signed  a  treaty  ceding  Kotonu  to  France,  and  in  not  only  in  Porto  Novo,  but  in  Kotonu  and 
1878  a  third  treaty  confirmed  this  cession,  em-  Whydah,  and  to  offer  a  money  indemnity  for 
powered  the  French  to  levy  and  collect  duties,  the  ICing's  right  to  collect  taxes  in  these  places. 
and  relieved  them  of  the  obligation  of  being  The  French  officer  was  treated  rather  as  a  pris- 
present  at  the  barbarous  pagan  rites.  No  at-  oner  than  as  a  ^est,  and,  with  the  object  of  in- 
tempt  at  an  effective  occupation  even  ot  the  spiring  him  with  respect  for  the  majesty  and 
coast  district  was  made.  The  country  was  con-  power  of  the  savage  ruler,  hecatombs  of  human 
sidered  as  a  no-man's-land,  notwithstanding  the  victims  of  both  sexes  were  sacrificed  with  horri- 
French  treaties,  which  were  offset  bv  counter-  ble  tortures  before  his  eyes  till  he  became  sick, 
claims  advanced  by  other  countries,  all  of  which  Then,  suddenly,  Gle  Gle'died  and  was  succeeded 
refrained  from  establishing  their  rights  by  con-  by  Dongko,  who  reigns  under  the  title  of  King 
quest,  which  would  necessitate  serious  military  Benezin.  The  envoy's  life  was  no  longer  safe, 
operations  in  a  difficult  and  unhealthful  coun-  and  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  break  off 
try.  The  English,  who  blockaded  the  coast  in  negotiations.  In  his  report  to  the  Government 
1876  on  account  of  the  maltreatment  of  a  mer-  he  described  the  horrors  that  he  had  witnessed, 
chant,  long  disputed  the  prior  right  of  France  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  manifestation  of  mil- 
to  Kotonu.  In  1883  a  German  force  landed  to  itarj[  power  or  leave  the  country  open  to  the 
punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  piratical  possible  interference  of  other  colonizing  powers, 
acts.  At  one  time,  when  looking  around  for  a  On  April  4  a  blockade  w^as  proclaimed  on  the 
field  for  colonial  expansion  on  the  west  coast,  Frencn  portion  of  the  Slave  Coast  to  prevent  the 
the  German  Government  considered  the  risks  importation  of  munitions  into  Dahomey.  The 
and  costs  of  establishing  a  colony  here.  In  Sep-  French  Government  was  not  tempted  to  under- 
tember,  1885,  the  Portuguese  Government,  re-  take  the  conquest  of  Dahomey,  but  thought  it 
viving  an  ancient  claim,  announced  a  protector-  necessary  not  only  to  make  the  position  at  Porto 
ate  over  the  Kingdom  of  Dahomey.  In  1888  all  Novo  secure,  but  to  take  effective  possession  of 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  respect  to  the  coun-  the  coast  district  of  Kotonu  and  Wnydah,  in  the 
try  were  disclaimed  in  a  formal  renunciation  of  southwest  comer  of  Dahomey,  after  asserting  its 
tlus  protectorate.  The  French  Government  was  claims  to  these  places.  Benezin  began  to  collect 
anxious  to  incur  no  further  sacrifices  than  were  men  for  an  attack  and  repeated  the  demands  of 
necessary  to  keep  alive  its  ultimate  claims,  his  predecessor,  which  were  evacuation  of  Koto- 
These  were  settled  for  all  real  intents  when  treat-  nu,  which  the  French  fortified,  abandonment  of 
ies  of  delimitation  were  made  with  England  and  Pocto  Novo,  and  surrender  of  its  king. 
Germany  which  included  Dahomey,  with  Grand  The  Campaign.— Three  companies  of  native 
Popo  and  Porto  Novo,  in  the  French  sphere  of  sharp-shooters  were  sent  in  vessels  of  war  from 
influence.  The  French  part  of  the  coast  begins  Senegal.  The  naval  forces  began  operations  by 
at  the  limit  of  the  German  possession  of  the  bombarding  Abomey-Kalavy  and  other  villages 
Pohos,  and  extends,  according  to  the  Anglo-  from  the  lagoon  that  lies  between  Dahomey  and 
French  convention  of  Aug.  10, 1889,  to  the  point  Porto  Novo.  The  military  occupation  or  Ko- 
where  Adjarra  creek  and  the  prolongation  of  its  tonu  took  place  on  Feb.  17,  after  a  battle  in 
meridian  to  the  coast  divide  Porto  Novo  from  which  60  natives  were  slain.  On  March  4,  1890, 
the  English  colony  of  Lagos.  This  was  not  the  morning  after  re-enforcements  were  landed 
enough  to  satisfy  the  French  traders,  whose  fac-  at  Kotunu,  they  were  attacked  by  the  King's 
tones  would  be  worth  much  more  if  they  stood  troops,  losing  8  dead,  whose  heads  were  sent 
on  French  territory.  They  induced  the  Govern- .  to  the  King  at  Abomey.  In  the  mean  time  the 
ment  to  take  possession  of  the  town  of  Porto  Dahomeyans  had  besieged  Whydah,  and  the 
Novo,  which  has  50,000  inhabitants,  and  to  pro-  seven  French  merchants  there  were  enticed  out 
claim  a  protectorate  over  the  kingdom  of  that  of  the  fort  where  they  had  taken  refuge  by  a 
name  on  July  4,  1884.  The  occupation  was  ef-  Portuguese  half  -  caste  named  Candido  Rodri- 
fected  without  a  blow,  and  a  French  oflftcial  and  guez,  and  dragged  off  to  the  King,  who  kept  them 
twelve  Senigalese  soldiers  were  the  only  repre-  as  hostages,  and  so  maltreated  and  tormented 
sentatives  oi  French  dominion.  The  merchants  them  that  one  or  two  tried  to  kill  themselves, 
intrigued  to  set  up  a  new  King  of  Porto  Novo  He  threatened  to  behead  them  if  the  French 
in  the  place  of  a  faithful  vassal  of  the  King  of  troops  advanced.  The  vessels  threw  shells  into 
Dahomey,  and  urged  the  Government  to  take  Whydah  on  April  29  and  80,  with  the  object  of 
effective  possession  of  Kotonu  and  Whydah.  securing  the  release  of  the  French  prisoners. 
Warned  by  the  English  traders  of  Lagos,  King  The  Dahomeyan  army  lay  encamped  before 
Gle  Gle,  who  had  been  educated  in  France  and  the  French  works  till  early  in  May,  when  it  re- 
had  always  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  treated  into  the  interior.  During  this  period 
French,  took  the  offensive  first.  He  declared  three  or  four  fights  took  place  every  week.  Most 
that  France  had  no  rights  in  the  ceded  districts  of  these  were  mere  skirmishes,  in  which  the  sav- 
of  Dahomey,  and  that  the  protectorate  over  ages  received  two  or  three  volleys  and  then  broke 
Porto  Novo  was  invalid,  as  the  King  of  that  for  the  trees  or  the  tall  grass.  Their  tactics 
country  was  his  vassal.  Passing  from  words  to  were  to  attempt  to  surprise  and  surround  the 
deeds,  he  raided  Porto  Novo  in  April,  1889,  cut  French  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning.  They 
down  the  palm  trees,  ravaged  and  plundered,  advanced  fearlessly  to  within  100  yards  of  the 
killed  a  great  number  of  people,  and  carried  off  French  line,  those  in  the  front  rank  firing  their 
1,000  men,  women,  and  children  into  slavery,  guns,  charged  to  the  muzzle  with  iron  balls  and 
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slugs  and  broken  glass,  and  then  passing  them  Porto  Novo,  who  had  begun  the  troubles  bj 
back  and  receiving  freshly  loaded  muskets.  The  massacring  Dahomeyans,  and  demanded  as  a 
female  warriors  were  much  braver  and  more  effl-  basis  of  peace  that  tlie  French  should  relinc^uisti 
cient  than  the  others.  They  took  part  only  in  all  political  rig[ht8  and  retire  from  their  occu- 
battles  where  a  lar^  portion  of  the  Kind's  army  pied  positions  in  Dahomey,  in  return  for  which 
was  taken  into  action.  In  the  fight  of  March  4  ne  would  grant  them,  as  heretofore,  complete 
the  Dahomeyans  rushed  in  close  order  across  the  freedom  of  trade.  The  retirement  of  Benezin*s 
open  space  from  their  concealment  in  the  palm  forces  was  occasioned  by  dangers  from  his  native 
groves  upon  the  earthworks.  The  men,  who  enemies.  In  June  he.  marched  against  Eglna, 
fought  nearly  naked,  were  driven  back  into  the  defeating  him  and  taking  1,000  prisoners,  suffer- 
woods  by  a  hot  fusillade  of  musketry  in  their  ing  a  defeat  at  Ketu,  and  finally  destroying  his 
faces  and  the  raking  fire  of  the  cannon  and  enemy's  army,  burning  all  his  villages,  butcher- 
grape-shot  from  the  cruiser  anchored  near  the  ing  the  children,  and  carrying  off  thousands  of 
shore.  The  women,  in  sleeveless  tunics,  short  men  into  slavery  and  of  women  to  be  sacrificed, 
skirts,  and  trousers  of  blue  or  white  cotton,  came  One  or  two  nocturnal  skirmishes  took  place  at 
on  the  run  over  the  plain,  faltered  not  when  a  Kotonu  in  August.  A  person  named  Sieiliano, 
deadly  volley  was  poured  into  their  compact  connected  with  the  traaing  establishments,  un- 
ranks  at  200'yards,  reached  the  fort  in  spite  of  dertook  to  bring  about  a  peace.  Admiral  de 
the  rattling  fire  of  repeating  rifles,  and  began  to  Cuverville,  commanding  the  French  squadron 
scale  the  walls,  some  falling  among  the  troops,  in  the  south  Atlantic,  who  directed  the  political 
pierced  with  bayonet  wounds.  They  would  have  affairs,  declined  his  mediation,  fearing  tliat  it 
captured  the  work  if  other  troops,  disengaged  would  lead  to  new  complications,  and  through 
by  the  flight  of  the  male  warriors,  had  not  come  another  emissary  conclnaed  a  treaty  in  Sept  em- 
to  the  support  of  Lieut.  Comp^rat,  the  com-  ber,  under  which  the  French  continue  their  oe- 
inander,  who,  with  one  of  his  white  sergeants,  cupation  of  the  harbor  of  Kotonu  and  are  c^on- 
had  been  wounded  by  the  Amazons,  who  fired  firmed  in  the  protectorate  of  Porto  Novo,  while 
their  worthless  trade  guns  as  they  rushed  with  Whydah  is  to  belong  to  Dahomey, 
wild  yells  to  the  assault.  The  fire  of  the  re-en-  VELA  WARE,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one 
forcements  caused  them  to  break  and  run ;  yet,  of  the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Constitu- 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  close  range,  their  tion  Dec.  7,  1787 ;  area  2,050  square  miles.  The 
savage  courage,  due  in  part  to  alcoholic  stimu-  population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
lation.  rose  again,  and  tney  formed  for  a  fresh  was  59,096  in  1790 ;  64,273  in  1800 ;  72,674  in 
assault ;  but  their  ranks  melted  under  the  in-  1810 ;  72,749  in  1820 ;  76,748  in  1830 ;  78,085  in 
fantry  fire  of  the  strengthened  garrison,  and  l)e-  1840;  91,532  in  1850;  112,216  in  1860;  125.015 
fore  reaching  the  fort  they  turned  and  fled.  The  in  1870  ;  146,608  in  1880  ;  168,493  in  1890. 
troops  pursued  them  into  the  woods,  avoiding  Capital,  Dover. 

the  wounded  and  dying  women,  who  tried  to  Gorernment. — ^The  following  were  the  State 
seize  and  stab  them  as  they  passed.  The  bodies  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Benjamin  T. 
of  200  women  were  found  on  the  plain,  one  third  Biggs  (Democrat)  ;*  Secretary  of  State,  John  F. 
of  which  lay  directly  under  the  rampart.  On  Saulsbury ;  Treasurer,  William  Herbert ;  Audi- 
April  20  the  Dahomeyans  attempted  again  to  tor,  John  H.  Boyce;  Attorney-General,  John 
crush  the  French  force  at  Porto  Novo  in  a  gen-  Biggs;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Isaac  N. 
eral  battle,  in  which,  as  before,  the  women  sol-  Fooks;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
diers  bore  the  bruntof  the  fighting.  The  French,  Joseph  P.  Comegys;  Associate  Justices,  Igna- 
to  the  number  of  400,  went  out  to  meet  them,  tins  C.  Grubb,  John  W.  Houston  and  John  H. 
and,  when  6  miles  from  Porto  Novo,  were  at-  Paynter,  who  died  June  21  and  was  succeeded 
tacked  on  the  open  plain  at  Atchupa  by  7,000  by  Charles  M.  Cullen ;  Chancellor,  Wiliard  SauLs- 
men  and  2,000  women.    Drawn  up  in  a  nollow  bury. 

square,  with  their  modem  rifles  and  three  canon,  Financeg. — On  Dec.  31, 1888,  the  balance  in 

they  repelled  eight  furious  charges  of  the  enemy,  the  State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  various 

whose  old  muskets,  badly  handled,  were  nearly  funds  was  $87,988.04 ;  the  total  receipts  for  the 

as  useless  as  their  bows  and  swords.    After  two  year  ensuing  were  $335,890.14 ;  and  the  total 

hours  of  sharp  fighting  the  French  retreated  in  expenditures  $344,787,  leaving  a  balance  on  Dec. 

good  order,  and  for  half  the  distance  to  Porto  31,  1889,  of  $79,091.18.    The  sinking  fund  is  de- 

Novo  were  followed  by  the  Dahomeyans,  who  rived  from  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  oyster 

left  300  dead  on  the  field.    The  French  loss  was  fund.    The  balance,  after  deducting  the  expense 

61  killed  and  wounded.    Two  weeks  afterward  of  collecting  the  fund  and  maintaining  the  State 

the  King  recalled  all  his  troops,  except  1,000  oyster  navy,  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 

men,  and  entered  into  fresh  negotiations.  bonded  debt  of  the  State.    Among  the  receipts 

A  New  Treaty, — On  May  2,  King  Benezin  of  the  general  fund  were  $74,799.46  from  the  tax 

exchanged  for  hostages  held  by  the  French  the  on  railroads,  $24,000  from  interest  on  securities 

captive  white  men,  and  they  returned  to  Why*  held  by  the  State,  $55,353.56  from  clerks  of  the 

dan,  with  the  exception  of  one,  a  missionary  peace  for  licenses,  $6,146.05  from  the  collateral 

priest,  who  died  from  ill  usage,  bearing  a  mes-  inheritance  tax,  and  $75,000  from  new  bonds 

sage  in  which  he  offered  to  make  peace  on  con-  sold.    The  disbursements  from  the  general  fund 

dition  that  Lieut.  Bayol's  head  should  be  sent  included  $10,472  for  the  executive  department, 

to  hira,  and  that  his  officials  at  Kotonu  should  $36,597.50  for  interest  on  the  State  debt,  $6,000 

be  set  free  and  reinstated.    On  May  12  he  sent  for  colored  schools,  $25,000  for  free  schools,  $2,- 

from  his  camp  at  Canna  Gumey  a  letter  ad-  400  for  militia,  $14,000  for  the  State  Insane 

dressed  to  President  Camot,  in  which   he  de-  Asylum,  $10,900.27  for  the  encampment  of  the 

fended  his  right  to  punish  the  native  ruler  of  militia,  $20,142.12  for  expenses  oi  the  General 
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Assembly,  $10;228.02  for  special  allowances 
by  the  Liegislature,  and  $75,000  for  redemption 
of  State  bonds.  From  the  total  receipts  of  the 
school  fund  the  sum  of  $83,515.3^)  was  distrib- 
uted to  the  counties  for  school  purposes  as  fol- 
lows: Kent  County,  $23,456.52;  New  Castle 
County,  $31,692.99;  and  Sussex  County,  $28,- 
365.87.  On  Jan.  1,  1890,  the  toUl  bonded  SUte 
debt  was  $899,750  of  which  $290,000  became  re- 
deemable at  the  option  of  the  State  on  and  after 
July  1.  The  State  holds  in  its  treasury  securi- 
ties available  to  meet  this  debt  valued  at  $073,- 
<^.  No  o^  valorem  State  tax  is  levied  on  prop- 
erty, the  revenue  being  derived  from  a  tax  on 
railroads,  licenses,  etc. 

Edoeatiou. — Under  its  new  president,  and 
with  the  aid  derived  from  the  United  States  for 
the  support  of  an  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion, the  State  College  has  entered  upon  a  new 
career  of  prosperity.  There  were  90  students 
enrolled  in  March  of  this  year,  the  entering  class 
numbering  44  and  being  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  there  is  no  deficit  in  the  finances. 

Charities. — At  the  State  Insane  Hospital  on 
April  30  there  were  145  inmates  under  treatment 
— 50  white  males,  19  colored  males,  50  white  fe- 
males, and  17  colored  females.  The  grounds 
and  buildings,  formerly  used  for  the  county  asy- 
lum of  New  Castle  County,  were  purchased  by 
the  State  in  1889. 

Agrieultare. — The  year  1890  was  unfortu- 
nate for  the  agricultural  interests.  The  peach 
crop,  usually  a  very  large  source  of  revenue,  was 
a  complete  failure,  and  the  yield  of  apples  and 
pears  was  disappointing.  The  yield  of  wneat  was 
only  about  two  thirds  of  the  average,  and  the 
benefit  of  a  good  hay  crop  was  destroyed  by  low 
prices.  The  yield  of  early  potatoes  was  light, 
while  the  late  crop  was  almost  an  entire  failure. 
The  crops  of  corn  and  oats  were  not  equal  to 
the  average. 

Popalation. — The  official  figures  of  the  na- 
tional census  for  this  year  are  compared  with 
similar  figures  for  1880  m  the  following  table : 


OOCNTIICS. 

ISfiO. 

1890. 

I-o^. 

Kent 

82.874 

n,7i6 

86,018 

82,664 
»7,1S2 
88,647 

168,498 

•210 

New  C««Ue. 

19,466 

f^VMfrv 

2,629 

Total. .  .   

14«,60S 
[>ecreaBe. 

21,885 

♦1 

County  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  the  three 
counties  of  Delaware  is  $618,400,  an  increase 
of  574,400  since  1880.  Of  this  sum  $545,400  is 
a  bonded  debt  and  $73,000  a  floating  debt.  The 
county  of  Xew  Castle  bears  five  sixths  of  the  total 
debt. 

Poll-Tax  lleeision.—On  Jan.  24  the  State 
Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  poll- 
tax  case  that  was  argued  before  it  in  the  preced- 
ing June.  The  contention  of  the  plaintiff  was 
that  the  provisions  of  the  tax  law  of  1878,  di- 
recting the  levy  court  to  drop  from  the  assess- 
ment list  the  names  of  all  delinauent  poll-tax 
payers,  and  not  to  restore  them  lor  a  period  of 
twelve  months  thereafter,  was  unconstitutional 
and  void,  for  the  reason  that,  in  practice,  it  dis- 
fnmchisod  for  one  year  every  delinquent.    The 


decision  of  the  court,  only  one  judge  dissenting, 
was  that  the  provisions  were  clearly  constitu- 
tional and  valid.  Chief- Just  ice  Comegys,  in  his 
opinion,  says : 

If  there  was  any  other  motive  for  adopting  it  than 
to  secure  the  better  payment  of  taxes,  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear on  the  facoof  itj  nor  are  we  warranted  in  refer- 
ring to  it.  Taxes  being  necessary  to  the  nupport  of 
government,  a  State  has  the  right  to  adopt  any  mcan- 
ures,  short  of  actual  disfranchisement,  to  compel  their 
payment.  If  tlie  operation  of  the  legislation  of  1878 
was,  proprio  vigore,  to  dLsfranchise  a  voter  by  pre- 
venting; him  from  paying  his  taxes  as  others  are 
obliged  to  do,  there  woula  be  force  in  the  ai^rument 
of  toe  plaintift'^8  counsel ;  but  as  it  does  not  so 
act,  and  never  at  all  except  as  a  consequence  of  his 
own  neglect,  whicli  many  others  in  like  condition  of 
life  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  guilty  of,  it  can 
not  be  charged  to  the  law  that  he  lo^es  temporarily 
the  privile^  of  voting,  but  only  to  his  own  matten- 
tion  to  his  opportunity  to  retain  it.  He  has  simply 
omitted  a  duty  he  owed  to  himself  and  to  the  public 
— ^if  such  persons  can  be  supposed  to  be  under  any 
obligation  to  the  body  politic — and  deserves  all  the 
consequences  resulting  from  his  indifference  to  his  in- 
terest. Without  it  can  be  shown,  which  it  was  not, 
and  can  not  be  (and  that  fact  seemed  to  embarrass 
the  learned  counsel  in  their  elaborate  argument), 
that  the  l^slation  of  1878  disfranchises  a  voter  in 
spite  of  himself,  or  takes  some  advantage  of  him 
against  which  he  had  no  means  of  protecting  himself, 
it  is  too  much  to  ask  this  court  to  void  it  as  uncon- 
stitutional, and  a  violation  of  the  organic  law  ot  this 
State. 

Political. — A  State  Convention  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party  met  at  Dover  on  May  9,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket,  to  be  presented  to  the 
voters  at  the  November  election :  For  Governor, 
William  T.  Kellum;  for  member  of  Congress, 
Daniel  M.  Green.  The  usual  resolutions  in  favor 
of  prohibition  were  adopted. 

On  June  3  committees  from  the  various  farmer 
organizations — the  Farmers'  Institute  and  the 
Pomona  and  other  granges — met  at  Dover  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  measures  bene- 
ficial to  the  farmers  and  of  making  their  influ- 
ence felt  in  the  canvas.  The  conference  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

BeMlved^  That  the  following  kinds  of  property 
should  be  added  to  that  now  subject  to  taxation,  to 
wit :  BondSj  mortj;ages,  stocks,  and  all  other  invest- 
ments yielding  revenue  or  prottt,  and  by  this  enumer- 
ation it  is  not  meant  or  intended  to  exclude  or  exempt 
other  property  which  should  be  taxed,  altbouiirh  not 
herein  mentioned.  But  all  property  upon  which  a 
mortgage  exists  shall  be  relieved  from  taxation  to  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage. 

There  shall  be  but  one  assessment  for  all  kinds  of 
property  and  one  uniform  rule  of  levying  taxes  and 
one  collector  for  all  kinds  of  taxes  in  the  same  hun- 
dred or  district. 

The  allowances  to  the  sherifis  for  keeping  prisoners 
should  in  no  case  exceed  20  cents  per  day. 

Convicts  should  be  made  self-supporting  and  should 
be  put  to  work  on  the  roads  or  public  works. 

That  the  public  roads  should  be  repaired  by  letting 
out  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

A  more  stringent  law  should  be  enacted  to  prevent 
bribery  at  elections. 

That  the  legislative  allowances  of  late  years  have 
been  unjust  and  extravagant,  and  should  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Appropriations  for  military  encampments  and  ex- 
cursions should  be  abolished. 

The  percentage  allowed  collectors  should  not  ex- 
ceed 5  per  cent. 

That  the  committee  of  each  county  be  and  they  are 
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hereby  requested  to  hold  meet'inf^  m  speedily  as  pos-  tion  toward  the  expeneee  offiroveniinent  which  afford» 

Bible  after  the  tickets  of  the  political  parties  are  nomi-  them,  as  well  as  others,  protection  in  their  property, 

nated,  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  men  so  nomi-  and  thereby  correspondingly  relieve  real  estate  from 

nated  are  men  who,  if  elected,  will  represent  the  in-  the  undue  proportion  of  &e  public  burden  which  it 

terest  of  the  people,  and  recommend  the  election  of  has  hitherto  borne. 

such  onl^  a»  in  their  judgment  will   represent  the  That  ri>rid  economy  in  each  of  the  several  depar^^ 

people's  mterest.  ments  of  the  State  and  county  govemmenta  is  abso- 

That  all  petty  cases  shall  be  finally' decided  by  jus-  lutel^  required.    And  to  th^K  end  we  believe  it  would 

ticesof  the  peace  with  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  courts  certamly  promote  the  pubhc  good  if  all  prisonera  in 

in  cose  of  dissatisfaction.  the  several  jails  in  the  State  should  be  fed  by  contzmd 

Th9  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  awarded  to  tjie  lowest  bidder.    And  that  some  em- 
Dover  on  Aug.  12.    Its  nomin^s  were  Robert  l^Z't^p^f.^ff^^^^^^ 

J.  Reynolds  for  Governor  and  John  W.  Causey  ^^i^  ^j^y  ^'^t  be  made  mere  wvlum*  h)r  a  class  of 

for  Member  of   Congress.      Ihe    platform,  on  vagrants  whose  maintenance  therein  has  become  a 

local  issues,  contained  the  following:  serious  buiden  to  thepublio. 


..^  jigently  recommend  legislation  to  punish  .^v.  _x.  •  v  tr       v 

vent  such  practices,  and  to  enact  the  Australian  ballot  "ghts  ought  to  be  promptly  enacted. 

law,  or  some  measure  equivalent,  as  a  protection  to        Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the   Demo- 

^^Ij^^.f^^^i^j*®  <>^'^^pri^"«8^^  .^   ^  cratic  party  to  regain  the  supremacy  in  SUte- 

.J^\a-  '*  ^'i''^"*^  "**  the  Legislature  to  provide  for      g^j     ^^^^^  j^  ^    %  i    ^^    election  of  1888.     To 

the  holding  of  a  convention   for  the  revision  and  Tu-        j  •  *        i  j«  •  -      *vw.     ^^ 

amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Stete  by  the  *^?,^s  ®"?  mt^rnal  dissensions  were  forgotten  anci 

light  of  the  experience  of  the  last  sixty  yeare.  all  factions  united  m  support  of  the  party  ticket. 

The    Republican    State  Convention    met    at  P®  ^^"ij*^  "^"^^  ^^"^""^^  T^^*^'^  *,^  l^^  ^'®*^- 

Dover  on  Sept.  9.  and  nominated  Henry  A.  Rich-  ^^^°  *"  u  ^^T??  om      !  official  count  for  Goj- 

ardson  for  (lovemor  and  Henry  P.  Cannon  for  emor  showed  17,801  voto  for  Reynold.s  1 -,25a 

Member  of  Congress.     The  platform  treats  of  for  Richardson,  and  about  140  vot^  for  Kellum. 

State  issues  as  follows:  ^^^   ^^"?S^?|^"''  ^*!?f^y   *^K.^I'*^.^n  """Jj,^  ^ 

_.  .         1.       1     ,    J  J  1.      .  Cannon,   17,180;  and  Green,  about  140.    Two 

That  expenenoe  has  clearly  demonstroited  that  the  ^^irds  of  the  Senate  and  the  entire  Lower  House 

r  re  ^rA^ou'rvSiiu>rS^^^^^  f,  the  General  Assembly  of  1891  were  chosen  at 

imperativelyrcquired.  ^"6  same  election.    That  body  will  contain   m 

That  the  expenses  of  conducting  both  State  and  the  Senate  6  Democrats  and  4  Republicans,  and 

county  affurs  have  improperly  increased,  are  still  in-  in  the  House  14  Democrats  and  7  Republicans, 
creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,  and  as  fVuitf^il        DENMARK,  a  monarchy  in  northern  Europe. 

sources  of  such  increase  we  refer  especially  to  the  The  Constitution  of  July  28, 1866,  which  restored 

practice  of  legislative  grants  of  money  for  objects  of  the  charter  of  June  5,  1849,  vests  the  executive 
no  public  utility,  to  the  lengthening  of  legislative  ses-  j     ^^    j^ing  and  his  ministers,  who  are 

sions  by  frequent  adioumments  without  necessity,  ^  -ili    1    *u    t>-    j  iT.:  i  V- 

and  to  extravagant  ^owances,  particularlv  by  levy  responsible  to  the  Rigsdag,  or  legislative  assem- 

courts,  resulting  in  the  enormous  swelling'of  county  "ly,  which  comprises  the  Laudsthing,  consisting- 

indebtedness.  of  12  appointed  and  54  elective  members,  chosen 

That  the  right  to  vote  is  inherent  in  the  people,  by  indirect  election,  and  theFolkething.  consist- 

We  charge  thot  the  Democratic  party  in  Delaware  iiig  of  102  members,  elected  bv  the  direct  suf- 

haa,  by  the  enactment  of  the  system  of  assessment  f rage  of  all  males  over  thirty  years  of  age.    The 

and  collection  hiwsof  1878  its  oppressive  and  fjaudu-  Rig^dag  meets  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in 

X-'^-S^  3^^^^^  9<^jf '    AH  money  bifls  must  be  pre^ntedSrst 

the  evils  of  that  svHtem,  passed  by  a  Republican  House  »"  JiJ®  Popular  house. 

of  RepresenUtives  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla-  The  reignmg  King  is  Christian  IX, bom  Apnl 
ture,wrongf\illydl**franchised  large  masses  of  our  peo-  8,  1818,  the  fourth  son  of  Duke  Wilhelm  of 
pie,  destroyed  uniformity  and  equality  of  taxation,  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-GlQcksburg.  He 
repudiated  the  most  cardinal  principles  of  popular  mounted  the  throne,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
self-government,  brought  reproach  and  disgrace  upon  London  of  May  8, 1852,  and  of  the  Danish  law  of 
our  State,  and  shown  iteelt  to  be  an  organized  con-  guecession  of  iuly  31  of  the  same  year,  on  the 
*^ffir°rta^''.h^^^^^^^^  Jj,-th  of  King  ^redenk  VII,  Novl  15,  1868. 
and  representative  districts,  and  Senators  and  Repre-  The  heir-anparent  is  his  eldest  son,  Fi-edenk, 
sentativcH  in  the  General  Assembly  should  be  elected  bom  June  3,  1843.  His  other  children  are  Alex- 
in such  district*  respectively  by  the  people  thereof,  andra.  Princess  of  Wales ;  Prince  Wilhelm,  who 
and  that  levy  court  commissioners  in  each  county  was  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes  in  1863  under 
should  be  elected  from  districts  in  such  manner  as  to  the  title  of  Georgios  I ;  Princess  Marie  Dagmar, 
insure  just  minority  representation  m  the  levy  courts  ^j,^  jg  ^^^  ^lie  Empress  Maria  Feodorovna  of 

'  teu^irto  th^^  j^licy  of  the  Republican  partv  ^^f^  ^  P/^ '«  Thvra  the  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
in  this  ^tatc  as  enunciated  m  its  State  platform  two  land  ;  and  Prince  ^  aldemar,  who  has  several 
years  ago,  we  favor  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  times  been  considered  as  a  candidate  for  the  Bul- 
a  system  of  local  option.  garian  throne.  The  present  Cabinet  was  first 
that  the  present  system  of  taxation  is  inequitable  constituted  on  June  11,  1875.  '  It  consists  of  Ja- 
and  uiyust  in  that  it  limits  the  burdens  thereof  to  cob  Brcennum  Scavenius  Estnip,  President  of  the 
certain  species  of  property  while  othere  are  exempt  (^ouncil  and  Minister  of  Finance ;  H.  G.  Inger- 

ltK\e  p"o'^^^^^^^  f^;^rr/V'i?  Interior  appointed  Auf, 7, 

such  a  statute  as  wilfrender  moneyed  securities  sub-  1^>;  J-  M.  V    >ellemann,  Minister  of  Justice 

ject  to  a  general  taxation  for  public  purposes,  and  re-  and  'or  Iceland :  Otto  Ditlev,  Baron  Rosenoem- 

quire  the  holders  thereof  to  contribute  a  fair  proper-  Lehn,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  appointed  OcU 
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11, 1875;  Gen.  J.  J.  Bahnson,  Minister  of  War,  1888  to  48,467,882,  from  Russia,  to  25,657,146; 
appointed  Sept  13,  1884 ;  Commander  N.  F.  from  the  United  States,  to  9,656,802 ;  from  Hol- 
Ravn.  Minister  of  Marine,  appointed  Jan.  4, 1879 ;  land,  to  6,401,988 ;  from  Belpum,  to  5,889,798 ; 
and  J.  F.  Scavenius,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc-  from  France,  to  5,131,188 ;  from  the  Danish  coi- 
tion and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  appointed  Aug.  onies,  to  3,321,818  kroner.  The  exports  to  Swc- 
20, 1880.  den  and  Norway  were  25,589,412,  to  the  Danish 
Area  and  Population. — The  population  of  colonies  3,781,368,  to  Russia  3,516,570,  to  the 
the  kingdom  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  was  estimated  to  United  States  1,979,136,  to  France  1,589,886 
be  2,1(%,000.  Between  1870  and  1880  it  in-  kroner.  Since  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
creased  10  per  cent.  Of  the  total  population  cream-separators,  about  1880,  the  export  trade  in 
46-9percent.  were  dependent  on  agriculture,  22*9  dairy  products  has  grown  enormously,  and  in- 
per  cent,  on  industry,  6*8  per  cent  on  com-  stead  of  exporting  grain,  as  it  did  formerly,  the 
merce,  and  2'7  per  cent  on  seafaring  occupations  country  imports  large  quantities  of  Indian  corn 
according  to  tne  census  of  1880.  Copenhagen,  and  other  food  products.  The  exports  of  but- 
the  capital,  had  a  population,  with  its  suburbs,  of  ter  have  risen  from  19,000,000  pounds  in  1883  to 
286,900  in  1887.  The  number  of  births  in  1887  nearly  60,000,000  pounds.  The  cows  are  groomed 
was  69,417;  of  deaths,  40,645 ;  of  marriages,  14,-  and  carded  regularly  every  day,  and  their  fod- 
726.  The  emigrants  in  1888,  nearly  all  of  whom  der  is  selected  with  care,  including  universally 
went  to  the  United  States,  numbered  8,659,  a  pound  of  colza  cake. .  The  dearncss  of  Indian 
against  8,801  in  1887, 6,263  in  1886, 4,346  in  1885,  corn  has  led  to  the  more  general  use  of  rye,  and 
6^07  in  1884,  and  8.375  in  1883.  All  but  1  from  this  has  grown  a  large  new  industry,  the 
per  cent  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Lu-  manufacture  of  yeast,  of  which  1,748,396  pounds 
tberan  Church,  wnich  is  the  &<ttablished  religion,  were  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
Of  those  who  do  not  one-third  are  Jews  and  one-  tries  in  1888, 

third  are  Baptists.    Children  are  compelled  by  Narlgation.— The    number  of    vessels  that 

law  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  seven  to  were  entered  at  Danish  pons  in  1888  was  24,721, 

that  of  fourteen.  with  1,941,820  tons  of  cargo ;  the  number  cleared 

Commerce    and     Production. — The    total  was  24,352,  carrying  474,039  tons.   Besides  these, 

value  of  the  imports  in  1888  was  274,401,000,  27,237  coasting  vessels  were  entered  and  27,880 

kroner  (1  kroner=26  cents),  against  250,668,000  cleared.     The  number  of  vessels  registered  in 

in  1887  and  211,613,697  in  1886;  the  value  of  the  Denmark  and  the  colonies  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  waa 

exports  was  192,699,000  kroner,  against  187,873,-  3,344,  of  270,941  tons,  and  of  these  293,  of  96,- 

788  in  1887  and  166,746,742  in  1886.    In  the  im-  650  tons,  were  steamers, 

ports  in  1887  the  class  of  food  stuffs  was  repre-  Railroads,  Posts,   and  Telegraphs.  —  Of 

seated  by  88,300,000  kroner,  against  73,600,000  in  1,214  miles  of  railroads  open  to  traffic,  about 

1886;  manufactures  by  64,300,000,  against  54,800,-  1,000  miles  are  the  property  of  the  Government. 

000 ;  raw  materials  by  84,000,000,  against  69,400,-  The  postal  traffic  in  1887  was  42,000,465  letters 

000 ;  and  machinery  and  other  means  of  produc-  and  cards,  4,392,018  newspapers,  and  3,819,344 

tion  by  14,100,000,  against  13,800,000  kroner.    On  samples  and  circulars.     The  telegraph   service 

the  side  of  the  exports  food  products  figured  for  of  tne  State  in  1888  transmitted  1,469,812  mes- 

139,700,000  kroner,  against  124,200,000;  manu-  sages,  of  which  590,858  were  internal,  945,824 

faetured  articles  for  10,300,000,  against  10,600,-  international,  and  33,130  official.    The  length  of 

000 ;  raw  products  for  25,500,000,  against  21,700,-  the  lines  at  the  end  of  1888  was  3,674  miles,  with 

000;  and   means  of  production  for  12,300,000,  10,280  miles  of  wire;  but  of  these  lines  only  2,700 

against  10,300,000.    Tne  values  of  the  principal  belonged  to  the  State,  the  rest  being  the  property 

articles  of  import  and  export  in  1888  were  as  lol-  of  the  railroad  companies, 

low,  in  kroner :  Colonies.— Iceland,  which  has  its  own  Legis- 

lature,  has  an  area  of  39,756  square  miles,  and  in 

''P*^  1880  contained  72,445  inhabitants.    A  year  or 

e,785,S88  ^^o  \aier  began,  an  exodus  to  Canada  and  the 

2,813.166  United  States  that  has  grown  steadily  ever  since, 

8  io«'92«  *^n^ost  depopulating  the  northern  and  eastern 

8|s24)iM  districts,  where  agricultural  work  is  carried  on 

i,657!746  under  great  difficulties.    In  1883  the  population 

S'IS'Si  was  71,613,  and  in  1887,  when  2,000  pereons  left 

ll;46«;o96  ^^®  island,  it  had  fallen  to  69,224,  although  the 

excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  about  640  each 


ARTICLES. 


Oolonlal  goods , 

Berera^ett. , 

T«xtilcA 

Metal  goods 

Wood  and  Its  mannfkctnrea , 

Coal 

Aaimala 

Pork,  butter,  egga,  and  lard  . 


ImporU. 


22,582,688 
4,779,486 
40.014.624 
24,218,770 
14,201,010 
18,481,716 
4^884,854 
1,\783,480 
29,386.584 


Trade  has  increased  in  volume  as  well  as  in  year,  thus  showing  a  loss  in  four  vears  of  nearly 
value  during  the  past  three  or  four^ears.  The  5,000  persons  by  emigration,  the  emigrants 
imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1888  were  62,548,-  settled  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  the  Domin- 
128  kroner,  against  50,691,612  kroner  in  1887,  ion  of  Canada  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  were  116,126,-  United  States,  and  have  sent  such  favorable  re- 
046  kroner,  against  82,079,208.  This  growth  port«  of  their  new  homes  that  the  movement  is 
was  due  to  increased  exports  of  pork,  bacon,  likely  to  increase,  promoted  as  it  has  been  by  a 
butter,  eggs,  wheat,  and  barley.  The  German  im-  succession  of  bad  narvests  and  the  destruction 
ports  rose  from  90,581,904  to  100,280,790  kroner,  of  the  fishing  industry  through  the  competition 
while  the  exports  to  Germany  fell  away  from  60,-  of  foreign  steam  fishing-boats. 
147,864  to  35,969,988  kroner,  owing  in  part  to  The  Danish  shore  of  Greenland  has  an  area 
restrictions  placed  by  the  German  Government  that  is  estimated  at  46,740  square  miles,  and  the 
on  the  importation  of  pork  and  live  hogs.  Im-  population  is  returned  as  9,780  souls.  The  im- 
ports from  Sweden  and  Norway  amounted  in  ports  from  the  mother  country  in   1887  were 
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valued  at  589,000,  and  the  exports  to  Denmai'k  at  of  the  session,  the  discussion  was  protracted  in 

472,000  kroner.  the  Folkething  till  January,  at  the  last  moment 

The  Danish  Antilles,  comprising  the  islands  the  Government  presented  supplementary  esti- 

of  St.  Croix  or  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  mates,  and  there  was  no  possibility  that  the 

John,  although  their  total  area  is  only  118  square  Landsthing  could  complete  its  consideration  of 

miles,  are  exceedingly  productive,  exporting  an-  the  budget  before  Jan.  28,  when  the  Rigsdag 

nually  from  12,000,000  to  16.000,000  pounds  of  would  expire  by  limit  of   time.    There  was  no 

sugar  and  1,000,000  gallons  of  rum.  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  warring  politicians 

Finances. — The  revenue  fell  from  56.380,909  that  the  budget  should  be  regularly  voted,  nor 
kroner  in  1884  •  to  51,333,290  in  1888,  while  the  could  the  Left  be  expected  to  approve  the  con- 
expenditures  increased  in  the  same  period  from  troversial  items  for  the  fortification  of  the  capi- 
50,198,940  to  59,868,223.  Accordmg  to  the  tal  and  the  creation  of  a  state  police  which  had 
budget  for  1889-*90,  sanctioned  in  the  provision-  just  iDefore  been  condemned  anew  in  the  party 
al  law  of  April  1,  1889,  the  revenue  amounted  to  programme.  All  other  demands  were  reported 
64,457,514  kroner,  of  which  732.151  kroner  were  favorably  by  the  budget  committee,  which  went 
derived  from  state  domains,  3,800,939  from  in-  even  beyond  the  request  of  the  Government  in 
terest  on  assets,  9,632,000  from  direct  taxation,  voting  appropriations  for  improving  internal 
2,707,000  from  stamps,  1,935,000  from  succession  communications.  The  ministry,  arguing  from 
and  conveyance  duties,  2,099,000  from  fees,  29,-  the  growth  of  the  party  of  compromise  that  the 
154,000  from  customs  and  excise  duties,  900,000  country  would  come  over  to  its  side,  clung  the 
from  lotteries,  57,759  from  the  Faroe  islands,  more  firmly  to  the  policy  that  the  constituencies 
2,157,660  from  miscellaneous  taxes,  and  1,282,-  had  five  times  condemned.  On  Jan.  3  a  royal 
005  from  the  sinking  fund  and  other  sources,  decree  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  Folke- 
The  budget  of  expenditure  was  fixed  at  57,251.-  thing  on  the  ground  that  its  labors  up  to  that 
480  kroner,  of  which  1,223,240  kroner  were  ap-  time  gave  no  promise  that  any  business^of  im- 
propriated to  the  civil  list,  306,616  to  the  Rigsdag  portance  could  be  concluded  before  the  close  of 
and  Council  of  State,  7,050,640  to  interest  and  the  constitutional  period.  New  elections  were 
expenses  of  the  debt,  3,408,375  to  pensions,  388,-  ordered  for  Jan.  21.  If  the  Government  party 
256  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  3,388,153  expected  to  see  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  popular 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  8,430,744  to  the  opinion  it  was  ^atly  disappointed.  Instead 
Ministry  of  Justice,  2,095,137  to  the  Ministry  of  of  28  Ministerialists  in  the  old  Folkething,  only 
Worship  and  Education,  10,285,916  to  the  Min-  23  were  elected  to  the  new.  Moreover,  the  party 
istry  of  War,  6,503,536  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  of  compromise  was  reduced  to  57  members,  anS 
3,206,741  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  96,668  to  the  irreconcilable  elements  were  increased  by  the 
the  Ministry  for  Iceland,  9,029,758  to  extraordi-  addition  of  7  members  to  the  Berg  group^  and 
nary  expenaiture,  and  6,842,707  to  improvement  by  the  election  of  3  Social  Democrats,  who  were 
of  state  property  and  reduction  of  the  debt.  represented  in  the  last  Legislature  by  a  single 

The  reserve    fund    for    sudden    emergencies  deputy.    The  growth  of  the  Social  Democracy, 

amounted  on  March  31, 1888,  to  17,821,340  kroner,  which  received  about  one  quarter  of  the  votes  of 

The  public  debt  has  been  reduced  from  203,471,-  the  entire  country,  and  more  than  one  quarter 

121  kroner  in  1881  to  193,159,225  in  1888.    The  of  those  of  the  rural  constituencies  of  Jutland, 

foreign  debt,  which  pays  generally  4  per  cent.,  was  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  election, 
amounted  to  13,319,666  kroner.    The  domestic        The  Minister  of  the  Interior  introduced  a  bill 

debt  pays  as  a  rule  3^  per  cent,  interest.  when  the  new  Folkething  resumed  the  business 

Politics   and    Legislation. — The  conflict  of  the  session  for  constructing  a  harbor  and 

between  the  King's  ministers  and  the  people  re-  creating  a  free  port  near  Copenhagen.    This  and 

garding  the  powers  of  the  Folkething  and  the  the  project  of  building  a  coast   railroad  from 

responsibility  of  the  ministry  has  lasted  about  Klampenborg  to  Helsingoer  met  with  the  full  ap- 

twenty  years,  and  for  nearly  half  that  period  con-  proval  of  all  parties.    The  Liberals  favored  the 

stitutional  forms  have  been  superseded,  legisla-  improvements,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  their 

tive  progress  has  been  suspended,  and   all  the  utility,  but  because  they  were  expected  to  deplete 

interests  of  the  country  have  suffered  from  the  the  treasury  and  leave  the  Government  witli  no 

anomalous  and  arbitrary  methods  of  carrying  on  surplus  to  carry  on  the  fortifications  at  Copen- 

the  public  business.    The  country  had  grown  so  hagen  and  defray  the  other  military  expenditures 

tired  of  the  sterile  dispute  that  in  the  Folkething  that  had  been  persisted  in  despite  the  popular 

there  were  but  10  left  of  the  irreconcilables  who,  condemnation.    The  Government  bills  were  re- 

under  Berg's  leadership,  had  braved  the  Estnip  jected  and  the  establishment  of  a  free  port,  on 

ministry  for  years,  wherea,s  the  Moderate  Oppo-  the  advantages  of  which  all  economical  author- 

f?ition.  the  party  of  conciliation,  discussion,  and  ities  were  agreed,  was  postponed  because  the 

compromise,  had  grown  to  64.    Of  this  party  of  ministers  proposed  to  raise  a  special  loan  for  the 

compromise  there  were  some  who  were  prepared  purpose,  instead  of  applying  the  money  lying  in 

to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Landsthing  in  the  treasury.    A  plan  for  a  sea  fort  at  Copen- 

regard  to  the  budget,  and  who  in  the  previous  hagen,  armed  with  5  pieces  of  the  heaviest  ord- 

scssion  had  voted  with  the  Ministerialists  on  the  nance,  12  of  smaller  caliber,  and  13  rapid-firing 
budget    proposals.      Concessions  on   this  point  .  guns,  omitted  for  the  present  the  metal  towers 

prior  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  which,  according  tg  the  original  scheme,  the 

and  the  settlement  of  the  main  constitutional  guns  were  t-o  be  mounted.    The  strengthening 

questions  was  not  the  wish  of  the  leaders  of  the  of  the  maritime  defenses  of  Copenhagen,  unlike 

party,  and  hence  the  same  tactics  were  followed  the  nearly  completed  fortifications  on  the  land 

in  the  budget  debate  as  in  fomier  sessions.    The  side,  which  were  condemned  by  the  naval  officers 

minister  brought  in  his  proposals  at  the  opening  and  some  of  the  best  military  authorities,  includ- 
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ing  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  was  railway  accidents  are  from  statistical  tables  pub- 

generally  approved  by  military  experts,  but  not  lished  by  the  '*  Kailway  Gazette  "  of  New  \  ork. 

the  proposed  fort,  which  is  declared  to  be  useless  It  will  be  seen  that  the  casualties  given  in  the 

for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  city  from  bom-  summaries  are  largely  in  excess  of  those  en umer- 

bardment  with  long-ranee  guns.    The  Govern-  ated  in  the  record.    This  is  due  to  the  inteu- 

ment  asked  for  9,000,000  kroner,  to  be  distributed  tional  omission  from  the  latter  of  many  minor 

over  three  years.    The  Folkething,  of  course,  re-  accidents,  involving  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  only 

fused  to  grant  the  money.    The  Minister  of  War  one  life,  and  the  infliction  only  of  trifling  inju- 

withdrew  the  item  from  the  consideration  of  the  ries.    Verified  figures  in  such  matters  are  unat- 

Folkething,  only  to  insert  it  in  the  provisional  tainable  in  time  for  an  annual  publication, 
budget,  the  seventh  that  has  been  decreed  since       Jkhjuoj  1.  FlreR:  charity  school   burned  in  Lon- 

ihe  legislative  deadlock  began.    On  the  final  day  don,  26  boy»  suffocated;  the  summer  palace  of  the 

of  the  session,  March  31,  the  Landsthing,  by  a  King  of  Belg^ium  near  BrustselB  burned.    Heavy  rains 

majority  of  40  to  13,  passed  resolutions  appro v-  and  destructive  floods  in  Indiana, 
ing  all  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Government        2.    Faulty   OTDBtruction :  an   amphitheatre   gives 

and  throwing  on  the  Folkething  the  responsibility  r^.!i,*^""  ^^^'i^'irf^'^f  n  ^e^oo  several 

r.^-  tu^  ,i^»^».,^  «K«««««^#  «  ««-«.i£-  K.wi««/  hundred  persons  hurt.    Floods  m  QueenslaDd,  about 

tor  the  continued  absence  of  a  regular  budget.  26  drowned.    Railway  collision  new  Wichita,  Kan., 

The  Minister  of  War  was  authonzed   by  the  2  killed.    Railway  bridge  breaks  near  HallettajvUle 

Council  of  State  to  devote  3,500,000  kroner  to  Texas,  4  drowned,  1  killed,  1  hurt.    Shipwreck :  the 

the  sea  defenses  of  the  capital  during  the  finan-  steamer  Persia  ffoes  ashore  on  the  island  of  Corsica, 

cial  year  1890-'91.     Great  irritation  was  shown  »bout  180  lives  lost. 

bv  the  people  at  this  arbitrary  disposition  of  so        *•  Avalanche  near  Sierra  City,  Cal.,  7  killed.    In- 

lirge  a  sum  of  money.     For  the  proposed  free  tense  cod  m  the  ^orth western  States.,    Destructive 

nrtS  rtf  Anf ..ir  A£^  fMV\  irw^nAt.  «,«««  .rvJU.^rx«'<.».>^  ""^18  lu  thc  Southwcst    Railway  collision  near  Mal- 

r^K   J  -^^       '^S      u  n      !  o  appropriated.  ^i„   ^         g  j^uied,  several  hurt.    Runaway  freight 

In  the  beginning  of  March  Count  Holstein-I^dre-  train  near  ^hippens.  Pa.,  is  kUled,  1  hurt.  ^ 

boTg,  representing  the  party  of  discussion,  offered        e.  Railway  collision  near  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  3 

a  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Supreme  killed,  several  hurt. 

Court,  which  had  been  packed  with  partisans  of        8.  Fire :  St.  Louis,  Western  Union  Telegraph  office 

the  Government  and  had  prolonged  the  conflict  burned  j  cause,  an  electric  wire. 


J   ,  -     .     ^     . .     ,          X     J.  Explosion:  a  Pittsburg  *-.«»>«,,*-.«.««,««,«.«. «t*,w. 

a  compromise  and  terminate  the  long-standing  lo.  Tornadoes  in  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  18 

conflict,  and  Count  IIolstein-Ledreborg  and  his  killed. 

friends  ceased  their  efforts,  and  most  of  his  fol-  12.  Storms  and  extreme  cold  in  the  Northwest,  sev- 

lowers  went  over  to  the  Berg  party.  end  lives  lost  in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere. 

Ministerial  projects  for  the  revision  of  taxation  »,1^-,^^™'  ^  ^T™"*  elevator  burned  in  Baltimore, 

and  the  tariff  and  for  invalid  and  accident  in-  JJ^'*  loss,  $800,000 ;  steamship  Sacrobosco  burned  at 

tive  discussion.    A  royal  commission  to  consider  jjew  York. 

the  subject  of  industrial  legislation  was  appointed  u.  Railway  collision  near  Chesterfield,  England, 

in  May.    Bv  order  of  the  ministry  all  persons  76  hurt. 

suspected  of  partaking  of  the  doctrines  of  Social-  16.  Earthquake  in  Austria. 

ism  or  of  sympathizing  with  Socialists  or  giving  l^*  Railway  collision  near  Opelika,  Ohio,  8  killed. 

their  votes  for  them  were  dismissed  from  the  fiL  ^l!^"^  collision  near  Winton  Place,  Ohio,  6 

railroads,  workshops,  and  other  establishments  of  la  Hvii!!!lv.        ^           *u        -*u    a*i    *j        a 

tK^  .*ofA      Tw%  fairing  An<>».,w>f;^  „»^<.«...»«  4.^  u^ij  1^8.  DisastrouB    (rales  on  the   north  Atlantic  and 

Ik    ^^'i  n           ^  -^15®^'^  measures  to  hold  ^long  the  British  Islands.    Much  damage  to  shipping, 

the  Social  Democracy  m  bounds  the  Government  s  men  kUled  by  explosion  on  Britisrsteamer  fcata- 

could  count  on  the  sympathies  of  a  considerable  Ionia. 

section  of  its  political  opponents.     There  were  19.  Steamer  sinkn  in  the  MisMasippL  4  lives  lost. 

at  the  time  of  the  elections  more  than  80  So-  21«  Train  derailed  near  Galveston,  Texas,  8  hurt. 

cialistic  political  organizations,  5  Socialist  news-  22.  Explosion:  natural  gas  in  Pitteburg,  1  killed, 

papers,  and  in  the  capital  alone  70  trade  unions.  "^I!™!,""]^-  •        ^     j         .          „•              „    ^ 

A  protracted  strike  of  masons  occurred  in  Co-  ^{^  ^l^^^"^  ^^J'^^ '"^  '  "^""'^^  ^^' ^'^''^ 

penhMen,  and  m  May  steam  shipping  was  de-  *^.  Explosion :  natural  gas  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  8 

tamed  for  a  time  on  account  of  a  demand  of  the  killed,  many  hurt.    Snow  blockade  begins  on  the 

seamen  for  12  kroner  more  wages  a  month.  transcontinental  railroads.    Explosion  of  steam  gauge 

DISASTERS  IN  1890.     Perhaps  the  most  on  British  steamer  Sardinian,  8  killed. 

noteworthy  feature  of  the  year's   casualties  is  26.  Railway  collision  near  Camphill,  Ala.,  1  killed, 

found  in  the  unusual  frequency  and  violence  of  ^  ^J'^u.          .          ,        .i.     «  .  .  %.  t  , 

storms  on  land  and  sea.  I^ss  of  life  and  dest^^  shi^c^T  aSd "^vefee^X^^^^^^                 """"^ 

tion  of  property  bv  these  agencies  is  often  una-  gV.  Train  derailed  near  Carmel,  Tnd.,  6  killed,  26 

voidable.    By  far  the  greater  part,  however,  of  the  hurt. 

accidents  herewith  enumerated  might  have  been  28.  Two  MissisMppi  steamere  lost:  the  Ohio  sinks, 

avoided  by  the  exercise  of  rea.sonable  foresight,  the  t)e  Soto  is  burned.    Several  membere  of  a  sur- 

To  carelessness,  in  one  shape  or  another,  is  to  veyinjf  party  perish  Irom  exposure  in  Marble  Canon, 

be  ascribed    nearly  all  the    railway  accidents,  ^,9^'     violent  hurricanes  and  rains  in  different  parts 

theflres,the  falling  buildings,  and   the  explo-  oj  the  northern  hemisphere.    Railway  collision  near 

sions  that   alinost  daily  carry  distress  into  so  30.^  Train  derailed  by  a  cow  near  Seymouraville, 

many  honsieholds.    The  following  list  is  neces-  i^i.^  2  killed  3  hurt. 

sarily  incomplete.    The  monthly  summaries  of  si.  Influenza:  the  epidemic  was  so  prevalent  dur- 
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ioff  the  month  that  it  sensibly  increased  the  death 
rate,  and  interlered  witli  business  all  over  the  North- 
em  States. 

Summary  of  railway  aocidents  for  January :  76  col- 
lisions, 89  derailments,  6  miscellaneous;  total.  171. 
Killed :  61  employes,  16  passenjcers ;  total,  66.  Hurt : 
123  employds,  102  passengers,  2  trespassers ;  total^  227. 

Febroaiy  1.  Explosion :  Plymouth,  Pa.,  6  killed, 
several  hurt.  Kail  way  collibion  near  Big  Spring,  Va., 
2  killed.  Fire :  Boston,  9  killed,  10  hurt,  some  ta- 
tally.  Kailway  bridge  breaks  near  Cascade  Locks, 
Ore.,  9  killed,  12  hurt. 

8.  Fire:  Washizigton,  D.  Ct,  house  of  Secretary 
Tntcy  burned,  8  lives  lost.  Bailway  bridge  breaks 
near  Peoria,  111.,  8  killed. 

4.  Cloud-bunat  on  Yangtse  river,  China,  about  100 
drowned. 

6.  Destructive  floods  in  Oregon,  business  practi- 
cally suspended  in  Portland  for  several  days.  Fire : 
Jersey  i^ity,  40  families  homeless. 

6.  Explosion :  coal  mine,  Abersychan,  Wales,  190 
killed.  Bailway  bridge  near  Vincennes,  Ind.,  car- 
ried away  by  a  flood ;  train  runs  into  the  mp.  2 
killed,  2  hurt.  Train  derailed  near  Uinton,  W.  Va. 
Telegraph  office  knocked  into  the  river,  8  drowned. 

7.  V  iolent  storm  with  wind,  hail,  and  snow  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania,  much  damsge  done.  Slight  earth- 
quake in  New  Jersey.  Land  slides  in  southern  Ore- 
gon.   Bailroad  collision  near  Dermot,  Ark.,  8  killed. 

8.  Fire :  Paterson,  N.  J.,  loss,  $160,000.  Train  de- 
railed near  Glade  Spring,  Va.,  1  killed,  6  hurt. 

9.  Train  derailed  near  Pembroke,  va.,  2  killed,  1 
hurt    Fire :  Paris,  the  palace  of  Marie  de  Navarre. 

10.  Many  oystermen  wrecked  in  Chesapeake  Bav. 
12.  Railway  collisions :  near  Coaling,  Ala.,  1  killed, 

13  hurt ;  near  Placer ville.  CoL,  8  killed. 

18.  Locomotive  boiler  Durats  near  Douglass,  Pa.,  2 
killed.  8  hurt. 

14.  Fire :  University  of  Toronto,  Canada,  burned. 
Drowned:  a  wedding  party  of  10,  near  Pontivy, 
France. 

16.  Railway  collision  near  Melyille,  Tenn.,  2  killed, 

1  hurt. 

17.  Shipwreck:  British  steamer  Duburg,  m  the 
China  Sea,  400  lost. 


sion  near  Decize,  France.  48  killed,  8  hurt. 

19.  Shipwreck :  British  steamer  Highgato  sunk  in 
collision  oflF  Wales,  6  lives  lost. 

21.  Shipwreck:  British  ship  Sovereign,  about  80 

lives  lost.  , . ,  J 

22.  Explosion  :  a  steam  boiler  in  Omaha,  2  killed, 
several  hurt.  Rwlway  accident:  at  Galons  ville,  Va., 
2  killed,  6  hurt.  Runaway  horse  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
2  women  killed. 

28.  Faulty  constraction:  storage  reservoir  gives  way 
on  Hassayarapa  river,  Arizona,  40  drowned,  $1,0(X),- 
000  damages.  Fire :  on  a  New  York  canal  boat,  a 
mother  rescues  her  five  children,  all  badly  burned,  1 

dies. 

26.  Train  derailed  near  Roanoke,  Va.,  11  hurt. 

Summary  of  railway  accidents  in  February  :  64  col- 
lisions, 66  derailments,  9  miscellaneous;  total,  128. 
Killed :  60  employes,  8  trespassers ;  total,  68.  Hurt : 
111  employes,  66  passenijers,  4  trespassers ;  total,  180. 

ICaroh  1.  Destructive  flood  in  the  Ohio  river.  Ship- 
wreck :  British  steamer  Quetta  goes  ashore  in  Torres 
straits. 

2.  Snow-storms  on  the  north  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  to  Virginia. 

8.  Fire  in  colliery  near  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  8  lives 

lost. 

5.  Train  derailed  near  Washburn,  Minn,  8  killed. 

6.  Heavy  wind  and  snow  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States  and  killing  frosts  in  the  South.    Railway  col 
lision  near  Bayview,  N.  Y.^  train  parts  and  the  two 
sections  crash  together,  6  killed,  17  hurt. 

7.  Floods  of  unusual  height  in  all  the  Westem  riv- 
en. 


18.  Explosion:  dynamite  near  Bockville  Center,. 
L.  1.,  2  killed^  6  hurt. 

14.  Landslide:  near  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  2  killed. 
Train  derailed  by  &llen  bowlder  near  Black  Hand, 
Ohio,  1  kUled,  7'hurt. 

16.  Bridge  breaks  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  several 
hurt.    Land  slide :  Warren  Hill^  N.  Y..  8  killed. 

16.  Railway  collision  near  Inland.  Neb.,  2  killed. 

17.  The  Mississippi  buihts  its  levees  in  several 
places.  Drowned :  2  students  of  Yale  Collef^  while 
sailing  near  New  Elaven.  Fire :  Indianapolis,  12  killed 
by  falling  walls. 

"l9.  Heavy  snow-storm  on  the  north  Atlantic  ooa>t. 

21.  Broken  trestle  near  Cordova,  Ala.,  1  killed,  6 
hurt. 

22.  Floods  in  the  Ohio  river.  Much  damage  from 
floods  in  Italy.  Rfulway  collision  near  Portage,  N. 
Y.,  4  killed.  6  hurt.  Tnun  derailed  near  Terra  Cott» 
Junction,  Kan.,  10  hurt. 

28.  Floods  unabated  in  the  Westem  rivers. 

24.  Railway  collisions :  near  Kings  Mountain.  N.  C.^ 
causes  explosion  of  gasoline  tank  car,  8.  killeu ;  and 
near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  2  killed,  2  hurt 

26.  Train  derailed  near  Heron,  Montana,  1  killed,  T 
hurt 

26.  Additional  breaks  in  the  Mississippi  levees, 
much  diiiitress  and  many  fatal  aocidents. 

27.  Tornadoes:  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Tennessee.  At  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  path  1,000  feet 
wide  is  cut  through  the  city,  about  100  killed,  300 
to  600  hurt.  Many  more  lives  lost  in  small  towns 
in  the  tornado  track. 

29.  New  crevasses  on  the  Mississippi.  The  Yazoo 
delta  flooded. 

Summary  of  ridlway  aocidents  for  March :  67  col- 
lisions, 98  denulments,  11  miscellaneous;  total,  171. 
Killed :  86  employ^,  7  passengers,  2  trespassers ;  total, 
44.  Hurt :  96  employes,  67  passengers,  8  trespassers ; 
total,  166. 

Apnl  2.  Collieiy  explosion  at  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  8 
killed,  6  hurt. 

8.  Train  derailed  near  Shaw,  W.  Va.,  1  killed,  5 
hurt. 

4.  Traiu  derailed  near  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  15  hurt. 
Violent  rain  and  wind  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  much 
damsge  to  property. 

6.  Fresh  crevasses  open  in  the  Mississippi  leveesi. 
A  yacht  upsets  oft"  Toronto,  Canada,  all  hands  lost 

6.  Land  slide  near  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y..  4  killed. 

8.  Derrick  falls  at  West  Point,  Ky.,  4  kUled.  Wind 
and  hail  damage  property  in  the  West. 

9.  Tomado  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  .Pem»ylvania,  and 
Virginia,  12  killed,  many  hurt,  and  much  property 
destroyed.  Destmctive  floods  in  west  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

10.  Shipwreck:  coULsion,  steamships  Avoca  and 
North  Cambria,  off  the  English  coast. 

14.  Fires:  Des  Moines,  Iowa, Gilbert  Sterch  Workl^ 
burned,  loss,  f  100,000,  8  killed;  gas  works  burned 
in  Madrid,  Spain. 

16.  Shipwreck:  steamship  Shakarah;  cargo  total 
loss,  value  $400,000. 

17.  Fire  at  Orianenburg,  Russia ;  the  imperial  pal- 
ace burned,  7  killed. 

19.  Railway  collision  near  Barnes  ville,  Ohio,  1 
killed,  several  hurt. 

21.  Train  derailed  near  Hibbard,  Mo.,  7  hurt 

22.  Levees  break  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans^ 
La.,  several  drowned,  many  bouses  swept  away. 

28.  Tornadoes  in  New  liampehiro  and  Texas. 

24.  Earthquake  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Fire  in  a  silk 
mill  at  Catasau^ua,  Pa.;  falling  walls  kill  4,  hurt.  15. 
The  Missbsippi  continues  to  burst  its  levees. 

25.  Cloud-Durst  at  Gainesville,  Texas,  much  dam- 
age done. 

27.  Hail  in  Baltimore,  nearly  all  exposed  windows 
broken. 

28.  Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  Spain.  Runaway  rail- 
wav  train  near  Staunton.  Va.,  1  killed,  8  hurt 

29.  Fire :  steamer  H.  B.  Plant  burned  on  St  Johns 
river,  Fla.,  several  lives  lost. 
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Sommaiy  of  railway  aooidents  in  April :  64  col- 
lisioos,  67  derailments,  4  mificellaneouB ;  total,  185. 
Killed:  13  employes,  2  pa^sengerB.  Hurt:  81  emp* 
ioy^Ay  59  pftsflengerB ;  total,  140. 

llaj  4.  Fire :  22  business  houses  burned  in  Gilboa, 

5.  Train  derailed  near  Butte,  Montana,  8  killed,  1 
hurt. 

6.  T<»Tuido :  Salt  Creek,  Texas,  almost  destroyed, 
many  killed.  Fires:  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Works 
burned,  £Uiabeth,  N.  J.,  8,500  out  of  work ;  Longue 
Point  Insane  Asylum,  Canada,  about  100  lives  lost. 

7.  Railway  collision  near  Allentown,  Fa.,  2  killed, 
than. 

10.  Storms  of  great  violence  at  the  West,  many 
killed,  19  dwelling  houses  wrecked  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

11.  Tornado  in  Kansas,  several  killed.  Fires: 
Government  property  burned  at  Willet's  Point,  N.  Y.; 
a  huge  part  of  EUiotville,  N.  Y.,  burned.  Floods  in 
the  liver  Darling,  Australia.  Locomotive  boiler 
bursts  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  2  killed. 

12.  Train  derailed  near  Clayton,  Mo.,  2  killed,  1 
hurt. 

13.  Locomotive  boiler  bunts  near  Shamokin,  Pa., 
8  killed.  Explosion  of  balistite  near  Turin,  Italy,  9 
killed. 

17.  Train  derailed  near  Danville,  K^.,  8  killed. 
Explosion :  steam  boiler  bunts  at  Marseilles,  France, 
8  killed. 

18.  Explosion:  powder  magaane  in  Havana,  84 
killed,  about  100  hurt.  Shipwreck :  steamer  Harold 
fouuden  off  the  Irish  coast. 

20.  Heavy  storms  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  A 
dam  gives  way  in  Maine,  .many  houses  unroofed. 
Tnin  derailed  near  North  Stratibrd,  N.  H.,  2  killed. 
Bail  way  collision  near  Elizabeth  Furnace,  Pa.,  1  killed, 
2  burl 

28.  Bail  way  collisions:  near  South  Lyme,  Conn.,  1 
killed,  8  hurt ;  near  Sheffield.  Mo.,  8  hurt. 

24.  Rain,  hail,  and  wind  of  destructive  violence  in 
many  States.  At  Lucas,  Ohio,  the  storm  exploded 
dynamite,  2  killed,  25  hurt.  Earthquake  in  the  Mo- 
hawk valley.  Bailway  collision  near  Troy,  111.,  1 
killed^  hurt. 

25.  Floods  in  Morocco,  many  lives  lost.  Train  de- 
railed near  Paola,  Kan.,  2  killed,  2  hurt. 

2A.  Storms  in  Germany,  6  kiUed  by  lightning,  16 
drowned.  Trun  derailea  near  Soldier  Summit,  Utah, 
6  men  badly  hurt  by  jumping. 

80.  Open  railwav  drawbridge  near  Oakland,  Cal., 
engineen  **  skylarxinff,"  18  passengen  drowned,  en- 
jpne  men  save  their  lives  by  jumpinjg.  Faulty  con- 
stmedon :  dam  gives  way  on  Sevier  nver,  Utah,  large 
damage  to  famos. 

81.  Fire :  "  Summer  Palace  "  burned  at  Fort  Worth, 
Idaho,  1  killed,  many  hurt. 

Summary  of  railway  accidents  in  May :  68  collisions, 
^  denilments,  5  miscellaneous;  total,  129.  Killed: 
4S  employes,  19  passengen,  8  trespassera.  Hurt: 
103  employes,  86  passengen,  2  trespassen :  total.  140. 

Jme  8.  Storms  devastate  wide  tracts  in  Illmois, 
Iowa,  and  a^jaoent  States.  Tornado  in  Bradshaw, 
Neb.,  15  lives  lost. 

4.  Railway  accident  at  grade  croasimr,  Newark,  1 
killed.  2  hurt,  probably  fatally. 

6.  Train  derailed  near  Rockford,  IlL,  6  killed,  8 
hurt.  Heat  and  lightning  end  many  lives  in  the 
^^orthern  States.  Train  derailed  near  English,  Ky., 
11  hart.     • 

8.  Steamer  City  of  Some  runs  upon  Fastnet  Bock, 
bow  ittove  in. 

9.  Railway  collisions :  near  Oakfleld,  Tenn.,  several 
hart;  near  Warrenton  Mo.,  8  killed,  11  hurt. 

10.  Shipwreck :  British  bark  Sinapore,  on  Cape 
Conente«,  6  lost. 

11.  Tornado  in  Illinois.  Fires  in  the  Ural  mines, 
Rossis. 

18.  Cloud-burst  in  Kentucky,  several  lives  lost. 

14.  Train  derailed  near  Manhall,  N.  C,  1  killed, 
11  hurt.    Nitro-glycerin  explodes  near  Toledo,  Ohio. 

16.  Trun  derailed  near  Kerrville,  Tenn.,  2  killed, 


1  hurt.    Fire-damp  explosion  near  Hill  Farm,  Pa., 
about  40  killed. 

17.  Runaway  railroad  train  near  Melrose,  N.  C,  8 
killed,  6  hurt. 

19.  Kailwa; collision  near  Rushville,  Mo.,  1  killed, 
5  hurt.  Destructive  floods  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

20.  Bailway :  wreck  near  Childs,  Md.,  2  killed,  18 
hurt,  among  them  Bishop  Keane,  of  Washington; 
collision  near  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa.,  1  killed,  5  hurt.  A 
tornado  near  Cornell,  111.,  demolishes  buildingti  and 
injures  many  people.  Severe  storms  elsewhere  in  the 
North  and  West. 

21.  Train  derailed  near  Island  Park,  Iowa,  14  hurt 
A  pleasure  boat  goes  over  Niagara,  1  or  more  lives 
lost.    Tornado  in  Illinois,  many  lives  lost. 

22.  Bailway  collision  near  Caliro,  Ohio,  1  killed,  8 
hurt. 

28.  Tornado:  Pleosanton,  Neb.,  demolished,  sev- 
eral hurt.  Electric  storm  in  Omaha,  2  killed,  several 
hurt  Fire :  Port  de  France,  Martinique,  6,000  peo- 
ple homeless. 

24.  Train  derailed  near  Lawrence,  Kan.,  7  hurt. 

26.  Lightning  strikes  a  church  at  Harlem,  N.  Y., 
destrovs  another  at  New  Rochelle.  and  a  third  is 
burned  at  Ashfleld,  Conn.  A  foot  oridgo  ffives  way 
at  St.  Jean,  France,  hundreds  of  persons  fall  into  the 
sea,  many  drowned.  Bailway  collision  near  Panills, 
Ind.,  2  killed. 

26.  Boiler  bunts  at  Ithaca,  Mich.,  8  killed.  Train 
derailed  near  Josephine,  Ala.,  2  killed. 

27.  Fire:  business  parts  of  Carbon,  Wyoming, 
burned,  loss,  $100,000.  Excessive  heat  in  the  West, 
several  deaths  firom  sunstrokes. 

28.  Train  derailed  near  Joliet,  III.,  2  killed,  7  hurt 
German  steamer  Prins  Frederick  sinks,  1,000^000 
guilden  in  specie  on  board.  Train  derailed  near  Ne- 
vada, Mo..  1  killed,  27  hurt. 

29.  Explosion :  gasoline  stove  at  Hutchinson,  Kan., 

2  kUled. 

80.  Train  derailed  near  Drummond,  Montana,  1 
killed,  12  hurt  Train  derailed  near  Josephine,  Ga., 
8  killed.  Explosion:  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  cause,  a 
lighted  lantern  and  "  Japan  dye,"  several  hurt,  build- 
ing burned.  Fires :  distillery  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  loss, 
$160,000;  also  oil  refinery  m  Louisville,  several  se- 
verely burned. 

Summary  of  railway  accidents  in  June :  64  collis- 
ions, 67  aerailments,  6  miscellaneous;  total,  187. 
Killed:  41  employes,  14  passengen,  8  trespassen. 
Hurt:  98  employ^,  168  passengen,  2  trespassen. 

July  1.  Intense  heat  causes  niany  deaths  in  the 
Northwestern  States.  Fires:  in  Troy,  Ala.,  opera 
house  burned,  loss,  $100,000;  in  Danven,  Mass., 
Peabody  Institute  burned.    Earthquake  in  California. 

8.  Cloud-bunt  in  Texas,  considerable  damage. 

4.  Fire:  Flint  Mill,  Columbia,  Pa.,  $20,000  loi>s. 
Shipwreck  :  British  steamer  Begins  sunk  by  collision 
near  Calcutta. 

6.  Destructive  storms  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Ohio 
valley.  Collision  of  excunion  steomen  in  Hell  Gate, 
New  York  harbor,  several  hurt.  Bailway :  collision 
near  Bay  view,  Mich.,  10  hurt;  grade-oro9f:ing  acci- 
dent. Louisville^  Ky.^  8  killed,  9  hurt.  Explosions: 
e>wder  at  Tower  City,  Pa.,  6  hurt,  and  at  Scott 
aven.  Pa.,  7  hurt^  4  perhaps  fatally. 

6.  Bailway :  collision  near  Lucine  Siding,  Mo.,  8 
hurt ;  two  trains  derailed  by  locusts  in  Colorado,  8 
killed.  16  hurt 

7.  Electric  storm,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  houses  dentroyed. 
Passenger  train  overturned  bodily,  9  killed,  19  hurt. 
Fire :  Evansville,  factories  and  stove  works  burned, 
loss,  about  $160,000.  Train  derailed  near  Maneti, 
111.,  1  killed,  6  hurt.  Wind :  custom  house  and  other 
buildings  damaged  in  New  Orleans. 

8.  Heat:  many  deaths  from  sunstroke.  Railway 
collision  near  Clear  Creek,  Ala.,  6  killed,  1  hurt. 
Giant  powder  explodes  in  Milton,  Utah,  freight  house 
destroyed.  Eartnquake  in  Wyoming,  with  outburat 
of  new  crater  geyser. 

9.  Fires :  Boseville,  Pa.,  almost  destroyed ;  at  Har- 
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mony,  Ky.,  8  killed.  Violent  wind  storm  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Train  derailed  at  Sibley,  Ark.,  4  killed, 
10  hurt.  Steam  yacht  upset  at  Boilm^b  Point,  N.  Y,. 
S  drowned.  Hurricanes  at  Muscat,  Arabia,  several 
hundred  lives  lost. 

10.  Fire :  cotton-seed  oil  works  burned  at  Atlanta, 
6a..  loss,  $100,000. 

11.  Explosion :  on  steamer  at  Chioa^,  15  killed ; 
and  in  bottling  works.  New  York,  8  killed.    Fires : 


ibyi 

9  killed,  82  hurt,  S^perhaps  fatally.  ~ Drowned:  at 
Dartmouth  J  N.  S.,  6  persons. 

13.  Hurricane  near  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  total  loss  Ox 
life  more  than  100. 

14.  Accidental  poisoning:  150  excursionists  made 
ill  by  drinking  water  from  an  old  well  near  Solon, 
Iowa.  Fire :  Sherman.  N.  Y.,  damage,  $50,000. 
Railway  collisions:  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  8  killed; 
Chilicothe.  Ohio,  8  killed  :  Smithville,  Ind..  10  kiDed. 

15.  Epidemic  of  typhoid  at  Manor,  Pa.,  200  persons 
ill,  average  of  4  deaths  daily  for  two  weeks.  Yacht 
Marion,  of  Boston,  strikes  a  rock  and  sinks,  8  drowned. 
Kail  way  collisions:  near  Rochester,  N.  1.,  2  killed ; 
near  Hartford,  Md.,  2  killed.  Fire  in  Constantinople, 
estimated  loss,  $5,000,000. 

16.  Tornadoes  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Fires : 
in  Brockton,  Mass.,  the  town  nearly  destroyed,  cause, 
careless  painters  in  a  church  spire ;  in  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  4  lives  lost. 

17.  Violent  wind  and  hail  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Kew  Jersey,  several  lives  lost.  Railway:  collision 
near  Decatur,  111.,  2  killed  j  runaway  train  near  Laura 
Junction,  New  Mexico,  2  killed,  2  hurt.  Lightning  at 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  8  killed. 

18.  Steamboats  in  collision  near  Alexandria  Bay,  5 
drowned.  Fire :  warehouses  in  Liverpool,  England, 
loss,  $800,000. 

19.  Railway  collision  near  Cook's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1 
killed,  8  hurt.  Explosion  in  a  foundiy,  New  York, 
16  men  severelv  burned.  Wind  destroys  two  busi- 
ness blocks  and  several  dwellings  in  Pacific  Junction, 
Iowa. 

20.  Fire :  machine  shops  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $150,- 

000  lost. 

21.  Railway  hridge  washed  away  near  Limon,  Cal., 

1  killed,  18* hurt.  Fires:  min  elevator  burned  at 
Binghampton,  N.  Y. ;  brick  block  in  Oreencove 
SpnngH,  Fla.,  loss.  $45,000. 

22.  Tornado  in  North  Dakota,  7  killed.  Fires :  in 
New  York,  1  woman  killed ;  and  a  mill  in  Alleghany, 
Pa.,  lossj  $75,000.  A  hurricane  wrecks  Slomni,  Rus- 
sia, 19  killed. 

28.  Cloud-burst  in  Grand  Canon,  Col.  Boiler  bursts 
in  North  Jackson,  Ohio,  2  killed,  1  hurt.  British 
steamer  Egypt  burned  at  sea,  no  lives  lost.  Ship- 
wreck :  lost  at  sea,  American  schooner,  William  Rice, 
16  lives  lost. 

24.  Powder  mill  explodes  near  Paterson,  N.  J.,  2 
killed. 

25.  Fire:  Edwardsville,  Pa.,  loss  $17,000.  De- 
structive rains  in  France. 

26.  Tornado  in  South  Lawrence,  Mass.,  cuts  a 
track  200  feet  wide  through  the  town,  kills  9  people, 
injures  about  40,  destrovs  much  property.  Railway  : 
accident  near  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  5  killed ;  collision  near 
Tifirerton,  Wis.,  2  killed,  4  hurt. 

27.  Fire  in  Wallace,  Washington,  town  nearly  con- 
sumed, loss,  $400,000. 

28.  Steamers  Virginia  and  Louise  in  collision  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  8  killed,  8  hurt,  10  missing. 

29.  Railway:  8  children  killed  on  a  trestle  near 
Patterson.  N.  J.  Supposed  incendiary  fire :  Cale, 
Ind.,  4  killed. 

30.  Fire:  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  loss  $700,000.  De- 
structive floods  in  Austria. 

81.  Railway  collision  near  Germyn,  Pa.,  4  killed. 
Tornado  at  Wien*,  N.  H.  Steamer  Obdam  sinks 
French  fishing  bark  on  the  **  Banks,"  4  lives  lost. 
Fire:  Braddock,  Pa.,  88  houses  burned. 


Summarv  of  rulway  accidents  in  July :  S4  collis- 
ions, 59  derailments,  6  miscellaneous;  total,  149. 
Killed:  47  employes,  18  passengers,  10  trespu^eers; 
total,  70.  Hurt:  116 employes,  97  passengers,  86 tres- 
passers ;  total.  249. 

Aognst  1.  Four  hundred  deaths  &om  cholera  in 
Mecca.  Many  fatal  cases  of  sunstroke  reported.  Two 
persons  killed  by  train  near  Magnolia,  N.  J.  Fire: 
mills  burned  at  Canonchet,  R.  I.,  loss  $40,000. 

2.  Lightning :  2  men  killed  near  HamUton,  Canada, 
Sixteen  deaths  by  drowninc:  reported  in  various  parts 
of  New  England,  mainly  due  to  bathing  ana  boating 
accidents. 

8.  Railway  collision  near  Guthrie,  Ind.,  4  killed,  8 
hurt.  Fires:  Farina,  111..  2  blocks  destroyed;  in 
Danville,  N.  Y.,  paper  mill  burned,  loss,  $150,000; 
insurance,  $100,000;  in  What  Cheer,  Ind.,  $100,000 
dami^  estimated.  Collision  near  Hannibal,  Mo.,  S 
killed,  6  hurt.  Heavy  damages  from  storms  m  Min- 
nesota and  Manitoba.  Trains  in  collision  near  Bed- 
ford, Ind.,  8  killed,  6  hurt. 

4.  Lightning:  2  young  women  killed  in  Prince 
Geoi^  County,  Va. 

5.  Explosion  in  coal  mine  at  Carbono,  Washington, 
2  killed. 

7.  Explosion  of  gas  in  Norwood,  Ohio,  2  killed. 
Fire :  Murray  Hall  Hotel  burned  at  Pablo  Beach,  Fla. 

8.  Railwav  collision  at  Howe,  Texas,  2  killed,  sev- 
eral hurt.  Violent  thunder  storms  in  northern  Wis- 
consin. Railroad  buildings  at  Three  Lakes  struck 
by  lightning  and  destroyed.    Much  damage  elsewhere. 

11.  Railway  collision  near  Fishers,  N.  Y.,  8  killed. 
A  destructive  storm  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Cloud- 
burst at  Boulder  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  2  drowned. 
Explosion :  natural  gas  near  Waldron,  Ind.,  10  acres 
of  land  blown  into  the  air. 

12.  Fires:  at  Dayton,  Washington,  loss,  $85,000; 
and  Oreenvillcj  Miss.,  loss,  $60^000. 

18.  Destructive  fioods  in  Styna.  Railway  collision 
at  Duckers,  Ky.,  1  killed,  7  hurt.  Train  kills  2  per- 
sons at  Orange,  Mass. 

14.  Fires:  at  Louisville,  Kv.,  25,000  barrels  of 
whisky  burned ;  at  Guilford,  Md..  cotton  mill  burned, 
loss,  $85,000 ;  at  Bellaire,  Ohio,  factory  burned,  loss, 
$50,000.'  Explosion  in  soap  factoiy.  Providence,  R.  I., 
12  hurt.  Many  drowning  accidents.  Railway  collis- 
ion at  Castile,  Wvoming,  1  killed,  4  hurt. 

15.  Railway  collisions :  near  Alton,  111.,  8  killed,  14 
hurt;  and  near  Augusta,  Mich.,  2  killed,  7  hurt. 

16.  Clav  bank  caves  in  at  Bordeutown,  N.  J. ,  8  killed. 

17.  Railway :  grade-crossing  accident  near  Rochea- 
ter,  N.  Y.,  8  killed. 

18.  Tram  derailed  near  Barela,  Cal..  7  killed,  14 
hurt.  Fires :  iron  works  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  loss, 
$100,000;  and  Winona,  111.,  loss,  $80,000. 

19.  Train  derailed  near  Quincv,  Mans. ;  cause,  a 
track -jack  left  near  the  rails,  §0  killed,  81  hurt. 
Hurricane  in  and  near  Wilkesbarrc.  Pa.,  200  hoa*«a 
wrecked  with  other  propertv,  15  killed^  many  hurt. 
Train  derailed  near  Fort  llenry.  N.  \.,  2  killed,  1 
hurt.  Collision  near  Garrison,  Montana,  1  killed,  B- 
hurt. 

21.  Wind:  wall  blown  down  in  Philadelphia,  4 
killed,  several  hurt  Fire:  Park  Hotel,  Thousand 
Islands,  with  many  cottages. 

22.  Runaway  train  at  Summit,  Cal..  2  cabooses  and 
18  cars  wrecked,  snowsheds  damagea,  station  house 
knocked  down  mountain-side,  4  killed  ;  cause,  brakes 
left  unfastened.  Another  runaway  train  near  Read- 
ing, Pa. ;  brakes  failed,  4  killed,  14  hurt.  Train  de- 
railed near  Lyons,  Col.,  2  killed,  2  hurt.  Collision  at 
sea,  British  steamer  Red  brook  and  American  steamer 
Amdrique,  8  drowned. 

28.  Scaffold  falls  in  Baltimore,  8  fatally  hurt 
24.  Fire :  Peoria,  111.,  wagon  works  burned,  losft, 
$60,000. 

26.  Fires:  Chicajsro,  McVickar's  Theatre  burned, 
loss,  $200,000.  Tokay,  Hungary,  nearly  destroyed. 
Destructive  hurricane  in  Perugia,  Italv, 

27.  Locomotive  boiler  burets  near  Aansficld,  Ohio, 
2  killed. 
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28.  Fire :  Keneshma.  Bussiflf  Iosb,  $2,000,000.  20  killed.    Bridse  breakB  near  Kovno,  Poland,  about 

SO.  FUkxIb  on  the  Rnine,  many  nereons  drowned.  400  Bufisian  solaiera  drowned. 

81.  Yacht  upneta  near  Gloucester,  Mass.,  2  drowned.  28.  Firea:  Chicago,  Fowler  Bros,  packing  bouse, 

Bailwav  accident  at  grade  crossing,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  loss,  $700,000  j  Clarkesville/Ienn.,  damage,  $85,000. 

S  killed.  Bailway  collision :  Tenino,  W  ashington,  2  lulled. 

Sommary  of  railway  accidents  in  August :  85  col-  80.  Extensive  forest  flres  in  South  Dakota, 

lisiona,  82  derailments,  11  miscellaneous;  total,  178.  Summary  of  railway  accidents  in  September:  124 

Killed:   65  employes,  80  passengers,  5  trespassers;  collisions.  120  derailments,  10  miscellaneous;  total, 

total,  100.      Hurt:   196  employ^,   92  passengers,  4  254.    KUied:  73  employ^,  41   passengers,  13  tres- 

tre8pa:«8era ;  total,  292.  passera  ;  total,  127.     Hurt :  164  employes,  172  passen- 

BeptamlMr  1.  Fires :  Oxford,  Iowa,  nearly  destroyed ;  gers,  2  trespassers ;  total,  888. 

Wolford  House  burned,  Lomo.  Cal.,  8  Killed.     Ex-  October  2.  Fire  :  Sidney,  New  South  Wales,  alleged 

plosion  in  a  mine  in  Gallia,  80  killed.  loss,  $7,000,000. 

2.  Train  derailed  near  Eagle  Grove,  Washington,  8.  Fire :  Marlborough,  Mass.,  2  killed.  Shipwrecks 

2  killed,  16  hurt.    Fire :  town  of  Cocoa.  Fla..  burned,  in  the  North  Sea,  5  vessels  lost. 

SlooD  Petrel  upset  near  San  Dieffp,  Cal.,  6  drowned.  5.  Fires:   natural  gas  at  Johnsonbuiv,  Pa.,  town 

Scanbld  falls  in  New  Orleans,  8  killed.    Shipwreck :  nearlv  destroyed ;  Dubuque,  Iowa,  8  killed.    Train 

Steamer  Portuense  founders   near   Anegada,   West  derailed  near  Olympia.Ky.,  20  hurt. 

Indies,  auppoeed  loss,  10.  7.  Explosion :    powder   works   near  Wilmington, 

8.  fire :    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,    Wallabout    Market  DeU,  12  killed,  about  40  hurt,  several  severely.  Train 

burned,  loss,  $200,000;  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  loss,  $150,-  aoddent  near  Sargent,  Col.,  1  killed,  11  hurt.' 

000.     tlood:  Moldau  river,  Austria,  19  drowned  at  8.  Locomotive  boiler  bunts  near  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  1 

Prague.  killed.  2  hurt. 

4.  Ezp^oeion  in  coal  mine,  Edwardsville,  Pa.,  8  9.  Explosion:  Bosario  gold  mine,  Cal.^  10  killed, 
killed.  Europe:  widespread  damage  by  floods ;  bridj^  Fire:  Pittsbui^,  Pa.,  Academy  of  Music  burned, 
falls  at  Prague,  Austria,  30  drowned.  Bailway  aoci-  Shipwreck  by  ooUlsion,  Portuguese  steamer  sunk,  4 
dent  near  Calais.  France,  4  killed.  lives  lost. 

5.  Bailway  oollisons:  near  Howards,  N.Y.,  8  killed;  10.  Explosion :  Bourses,  France,  10  killed. 
and  near  Caney^ndian  Territory,  5  killed  (4  tramps},  12.  Fire :  Chicago,  a  notel  burned.  4  killed. 

1  hurt.     Fire:  Phikdelphia,  loss,  $150,000.    Explo-  18.  Fire:  London,  a  factory  burned,  11  killed,  many 

sion:  dynamite  at  La  Boohelle,  France,  10  killed,  hurt. 

many  hurt.  14.  Bailway  collision  near  Zanesville,  Ohio,  4  killed, 

6.  Bailway:  collision,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  7  2  hurt.  Fire:  Fairport,  Ohio,  $75.000 damage.  Ex- 
hurt;  tramcar  run  down  by  a  locomotive  in  Cleve-  plosion:  giantpowaer  in  a  railroaa  tunnel  near  Lead* 
land,  Ohio,  1  killed,  11   hurt;  similar  accident  in  ville.  Col.,  2  killed,  8  badly  hurt. 

Lexington^  Mo.,  8  fatally  hurt.    Destructive  storms  15.  Bailway    collision    near   Walpole,    Mass.,    1 

in  West  Virginia  and  North  Dakota.    Premature  ex-  killed,  18  hurt     Falling  rocks:  at  iron  Mountain, 

^osion  of  a  blast  in  Spokane  Falls,  Washington,  18  Mich.;  and  at  Audenried,  Pa.,  6  killed,  others  badly 

killed.  27  miasiiu;.  hurt. 

7.  Bailway  oollision  near  Florence,  Col.,  5  killed,  16.  Coke-dust  explosion :  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  2  killed. 
88  hurt.  several  hurt.     Fire :  Syracuse,  N.  YT,  Leland  Hotel 

8.  Bailway  collision   near  Littleton,   W.    Va.,   2  burned,  5  killed,  15  hurt,  2  missing,  lot<s,  $200,000. 
killed^  hurt  (8  thtally).  17.  Heavy  gale  on  New  England  coast,  much  dam- 

12.  Destructive  floods  in  nearly  all  the  Middle,  age  to  shipping.    Fire  at  Lacrosse,  Ind.,  many  thous- 

Eaatem,  and  Southern  States.  and  tons  or  stacked  hay  burned. 

18.  Tree  falls  on  excursion  train  near  Lead  City,  19.  BailwaycoUisionnearColumbus,  Ohio,  2  killed. 

S.  D.,  8  killed,  several  hurt.  Falling  derrick  :  Chicago,  2  killed,  several  hurt. 

14.  Fire:  Lynchburg,  W.  Va.,  Western  Union  20.  Locomotive  boiler  bursts:  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  2 
Telegraph  building  burned.  killed,  5  hurt.      Qrade-crossinff  accident :    Center- 

15.  Snipwreck :  Schooner  Comarade  lost  in  Lake  ville,  Iowa,  8  killed.  Fire :  St.  Louis,  estimated  loss, 
Superior  with  8  men.    American  ship  Hartlepoole  $425,000. 

dismasted  at  sea,  12  men  swept  overboard.  21.  Bailway  collisions:    Maohias.  N.  Y.,  9  hurt; 

16.  Bailway  collision  near  Vlcksbuig,  Miss.,  3  Ensley,. Ala.,  2  killed,  28  hurt;  Joliet,  111.,  1  killed, 
killed.      Lightniog  kills  2   men  in  Provinoetown,  8  hurt. 

Mass.  Fires :  in  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  2  killed ;  in  Al-  22.  Bailway :  collision  near  Sloan's  Valley,  Ky., 
hambra  Palace,  Spain,  damage,  $250,000.  Ship-  7killed,  10  hurt;  grade-crossing  accident  near  Chick- 
wreck:  an  Austrian  man-of-war  founders  in  tne  amauga,  Tenn^  4  killed.  Collision  near  Kuisas 
Black  Sea.  Explosion  in  Bhenish  Prassia,  25  miners  City,  8  hurt.  Shipwreck :  British  ship  Fearnaught 
killed.  lost  at  sea^  crew  rescued  by  British  ship  Engineer. 

17.  Broken  rail,  near  Goldens,  Ark.,  15  hurt.  Dis-  24.  Train  derailed  near  Wakarusa,  Kan.,  80  hurt, 
astroua  floods  in  China  and  Japan.  Disastrous  storm  on  the  New  England  coast. 

18.  Tornado  near  Manning,  Ohio,  2  killed.  Train  25.  Bailway  collision  near  Warwick,  Pa.,  2  killed, 
derailed  near  Carrolton,  Mo.,  2  killed,  2  hurt.  9  hurt. 

19.  Train  derailed  near  Shoemakers  ville.  Pa.,  22  26.  Fires:  Mobile,  Ala.,  cotton  presses,  mills,  fao- 
killed,  80  hurt.  Fire:  Whitehall^  Mich.,  80  build-  tories,  cars  and  steamboat^  bum^^  estimated  loss, 
ings  burned,  loss,  $100,000.  Shipwreck  :  Turkish  $650,000 ;  Philadelphia,  large  confectionery  establish- 
man-of-war  Ertogroul  founders,  587  lives  lost.  ment;  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Boiling  Mill,  loss.  $100,- 

21.  Burning  railway  trestle  breaks  near  Neoga,  000  ;  Stillwater,  Pa.,  whole  place  burned,  mill,  store 
Iowa.  3  kill^.  Collision  near  Hawthorne,  111.,  4  and  18  dwellinirs;  Pinkne^r,  III.,  railroad  buildings, 
killea,  8  hurt,  estimated  loss,  |80,000.    Bailway  collision  near  Beach 

22.  Bailway  collision  near   Forest   Park,  Mo.,   5  Tree,  Pa.,  2  killed. 

killed,  18  hurt  27.  Storms  and  very  high  tides  on  New  England 

28.  Locomotive  boiler  burets  near  Sherman  Ileifrhts,  coast,  much  damage. 

Tenn.,   2  killed.      Earthquake  in    South  Carolina.  28.  Bailway :    collision    near  Monticello.    Ga.,    2 

Fired :  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  loss,  $85,000:  in  Bayonne,  killed,  2  hurt;   Bamum^s  circus  train  wrecked  near 

N.  J.,  oil  refinery,  loss,  $250,000 ;  in  Colon,  Isthmus  Murder  Crwk,  Ga.,  5  killed. 

of  Psnama,  town  nearly  destroyed.    Heavy  floods  in  29.  Bailway  :  displaced  ftieiffht  wrecks  a  passenger 

France.  train  near  Valley  Falls,  B.  I.,  3  killed,  8  hurt ;  train 

24.  Explosion :     Newcastle,    England,   12   fatally  derailed  near  Seneca,  S.  C,  6  hurt.    Collision  at  sea, 

hurt.  off  Barneirat,  Spanish   steamer  Vizcaya,  American 

27.  Bailway  collision  near  Waucauga,  Idaho,  about  schooner  Hargraves,  65  drowned,  both  vessels  lost. 
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81.  Railway  oolMon  near  Steele's  Milla,  6a.,  8  8.  Fires:  Detroit,  2  killed ;  Oxford,  Ala.,  hotel  and 

killed.  stores  burned. 

Summary  of  railway  aocidents  id  October:  162  ool-  4.  Furnace  falls,  Joliet,  III.,  5  killed,  8  hurt    Fire : 

lisions,  115  derailments,  16  miscellaneous ;  total,  288.  Pittsbuif^,  2  killed.     Tank    bursts:    Cindnnati,    8 

Killed:    81  employes,  10  passengers,  9  trespassers;  killed,  2  hurt.    Bailroad  aocidents:   near  Beading, 

total,  100.    Ilurt:  54 employes,  i8  passengers,  8 tres-  Pa.,  8  killed,  several  hurt;    Jacksonville,  Mo.,   2 

passers :  total,  100.  killed. 

Vorember  6.  Fire :  New  Hoohelle,  N.  Y.,  several  6.  Terrible  storms  in  the  north  Atlantic,  18  liYes 
tine  buildings  burned  with  valuable  contents.    Kail-  lost.    Fire :  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  damage,  $860,000. 
way  collision  near  Mayfleld,  Pa.,  8  killed,  several  7.  Fires:  Vandalia,  111., $20,000 damage;  Washing- 
hurt,  ton,  D.  C,  $2,600. 

6.  Fires:  Denver,  Col.,  St.  Elmer  Hotel,  1  killed,  8.  Fire:  Scranton,  Pa.,  church  burned, 
estimated  loss,  $100,000;   Buffalo,  N.    V.,  elevator  9.  High  wind :  Monroe,  Ala.,  2  killed,  several  hurt, 
burned,  estimated  loss,  $260,000 ;  Truokee.  Cal.  (in-  10.  F^ :  San  Francisco,  Linseed  Oil  Works,  losa, 
cendiary)    business   part   of  town    bumea.     Train  $200,000.    Defective  construction:  Bangor,  Me.,  an 
wrecked  near  Carbondale,  Pa.,  2  killed,  several  hurt,  ice  staging  gives  way,  2  killed,  8  hurt.    tUdlway  acci- 

7.  Fires ;  Winslow,  Ind.,  burned,  400  people  home-  dent,  Minneapolis,  8  killed. 

less ;  Owensborough,  Ky.,  several  hurt,  estimated  loss,  11.  Fires :  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  pork-packing  house,  losa 

$260,000.    Several  penons  hurt  in  sundry  train  aoci-  $80,000 ;  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  elevator,  losa,  $40,000 ; 

dents.    Violent  storm  and  many  wrecks  along  the  and  box  fiictorv,  loss,  $60,000. 

British  coast.  12.  Fire :  AKron,  Ohio,  inflammable  costumes  at  a 

8.  Boiler  bursts :  Magnolia,  Mb^s.,  2  killed,  several  birthday  party,  8  girls  badly  burned,  2,  at  least,  fa- 
hurt.    Fire  :  Pictou,  N.  S.  tally. 

10.  Shipwreck :  schooner  Ocean  Wave  on  Lake  On-  18.  Fire :  Qreenville,  Miss.,  4  lives  lost.  Railway : 
tario,  all  bands  lost.  grade-crossing  accident  near  Bristol,  Pa.,  4  killed,  S 

11.  Railway  collision  in  England,  10  killed,  8  hurt,  hurt,  perhaps  fatalljr. 

i'erryboat  capsizes  in  the  Danube,  66  drowned.  16.  Railway  collision  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  2  killed, 

12.  Train  accident  near  Olathe,  Kan.,  D.  G.  Camp-  2  hurt 

bell^  the  temperance    lecturer,  killed.    Shi|)wreck :  16.  Explosion :  powder  works,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 

British  torpedo  cruiser  Serpent,  on  coast  of  Spain,  1  killed,  several  hurt.     Fire  :    Darlington,  S.  C, 

272  lives  loi«t  (only  4  saved).    Fire :  Wellington  Bar-  nearly  half  of  the  business  houses  burned, 

racks,  London,  burned.                                              .  17.  Violent  storm  of  wind :  snow  and  rain  in  the 

18.  Railway  trestle  breaks  near  Salem,  Ore.,  8  North  and  East,  several  lives  lost  Defective  con- 
killed,  several  hurt,  struction:  a  **cage"   falls  in  a  Belgian    mine,   18 

14.  Collisions :  on  Pennsylvania  Railwa:^\  2  killed,  killed ;  a  building  falls  in  Bombay,  India,  about  80 

18  hurt;  near  Scott's  Station,  Ohio,  8  killed.    Ex-  killed, 

plosion :  dynamite  near  Lima,  Ohio,  2  killed.  18.  Fires :  steamer  Lake  Washington  at  New  Or- 

16.  Railway  collision  near  Elkton,  Minn.,  8  killed,  leans  and  the  Grand  Central  Hotel  and  a  brick  block 
Fire:  Luthersburp.  Pa.,  nearly  destroyed.  at  Waycross,  Ga. 

17.  Railway  bnoge  breaks  nea*^  Kansas  City.  9  19.  Wind :  near  Montrose.  N.  Y.,  men  blown  from 
killed,  several  hurt.  Skating  accident:  Elk  Dike,  the  roof  of  a  flight  car,  2  killed.  Railway  accident 
Wis..  8  drowned.    Boiler  bunts  at  Mertztown,  Pa.,  8  near  Sommerville,  Boston,  2  girls  killed. 

killea,  7  hurt.    Shipwreck  off  Dalmatia,  88  lives  lost.  21.  Railway :  grade- crossing  accident  near  Middle 

18.  Building  falls  at  Lima.  Ohio,  2  killed.  Village,   N.  Y.,  2  killed.    Firas:  at  Camden,  N.  J., 

21.  Railway  accident  near  Meriden,  Conn.,  8  killed,  loss,  $46,000 ;  at  Whitestone  Landing,  N.  Y.,  railway 

22.  Fire:  Paterson,N.  J.,  silk  mill  and  other  build-  round  hou^e,  loss,  $80,000.  Flood  near  Cordova,  Ar- 
mgs  burned,  estimated  loss,  $100,000.  gentine  Republic,  canal  overflows,  about  100  lives  lost. 

28.  Fires :  at  New  Alton,  111.,  gloss  works  burned,  28.  Tornado  near  Barberton.  Onio,  2  killed,  6  hart, 

estimated  losd,  $100,000 ;  and  BeUaire,  Ohio,  estimat-  Train  derailed  near  Watsonville,  Pa.,  20 hurt    Ship- 

ed  loss,  $100^000.  wreck :  American  schooner  Mary  Ellen,  6  lost.   Fires : 

24.  Explosion :  dynamite  in  New  York,  2  killed,  2  Jesse^nlle,  Mich.,  2  killed  ;  Masonic  Temple  burned 

hurt.    Collision  at  sea :  British  steamer  Calypso  and  *  at  Baltimore,  estimated  loss,  $860,000 ;  dwelling  house 

A  Spanish  steamer,  both  sunk,  but  all  hands  saved.  near  Holden,  Mo.,  2  killed. 

26.  Fire :  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  lumber  burned,  value,  26.  Fire  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  8  killed.    Shipwreck : 

$200,000.    Boiler  bursts :  Soutn  Bay,  N.  B.,  6  killed,  steamship  Thanemore  given  up,  46  men  and  480  oat* 

26.  Fires:  Bayonne,N.  J.,  tenement  houses  burned,  tie  lost,  uith  ship  and  cargo  ;  also  schooner  A.  II. 
86  families  homeless.  Portland,  Me.,  damage,  $20,-  Halbert,  8  lives  lost.  Explosion:  cartridge  fiustory, 
000;  and  Hebron,  Ind.,  damage,  $40,000.  Lake  Hopatoong,  N.  J.,  2  killed;  boiler  explosion 

27.  Boiler  burets:  Scotland,  Oa.,  8  killed,  4  hurt,  near  Newport,  Ark.,  2  killed^  several  hurt. 

Fires:  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  damage  $160,000;  Green  27.  Boiler  explosion:  Cincinnati^  1  killed,  6  hurt, 
Bay,  Wis.,  damage,  $76,000  ;  steamboat  L.  P.  Leath-  7  dwellings  wrecked.  Fire:  the  Bijou  Theatre,  Min- 
ers, near  ^ Oft  Adams,  MisH..  6  killed,  loss,  $80,000.  neapolis.  British  steamer  Shanghai  burned  m  the 
Faulty  construction  :  scaffold  falls  at  Yale-rrinceton  China  Sea,  about  100  lives  lost. 

foot  ball  game,  Brooklyn,  about  60  hurt,  several  seri-  28.  Land-slide  on  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Wash- 

ously.                            '  ington.     Fire :  Keene  Valley.  N.  Y.,  Mt  Porter  Hotel 

28.  'Fire  :  Newtown.  Conn.,  estimated  loss.  $100,000.  burned,  loss,  $40,000,  partly  insured;  also  in  Auburn 

29.  Fires :  Queens  Co.,  New  York  Oil  Works,  loss,  Prison,  N.  Y.,  loss,  $18,000. 

$76,000 ;  factory.  East  St.  Louis,  loss.  $76,000.  29.     Fire :  Burlington,  Iowa,  loss,  200,000. 

80.  Runawav'train  near  Ilaystcd,  Ore.,  4  killed.  30.  Fires  in    London,  estimated  loss,  $2,600,000. 

Summary  ot  railway  accidents  in  November:  111  Roof  falls  in  New  York,  2  killed,  10  hurt.  Fire  in 
ooUisions,  90  derailments,  3  miscellaneous ;  total,  204.  San  Augustine,  Texas,  many  business  houses  burned. 
Killed:  44  employes,  10  passengers,  12  trespassers;  81.  Fog:  many  aocidents  and  much  delay  and  dam- 
total,  66.  Hurt:  126  employ 6»,  188  passengers,  2  age  caused  by  an  immense  fog  bank  that  covera  the 
trespassers ;  total,  t2«5.  Northern  States. 

December  1.  Drowning:  Evansville,  Ind.,  6    lives  Summary  of  railway  accidents  for  December:  166 

lost.     Fires:  Philadclphin,  Campbell  Manufacturing  collisions,  118  derailments,  14  miscellaneous;  total. 

Company,  damage,   $30^.000;    New  Albany,  Miss.,  '282.    Killed:  36  employes,  18  passengers,  6  trespasa- 

10  business  hou8e8  ourned.  ers ;  total,  68.    Hurt :  104  employ&t,  78  passengere,  1 

2.  Railway  accidents :  2  persons  run  over  and  killed  trespasser;  total,  188. 

near  Swickley,  I'a.;  two  tramps  killed  near  Dayton,  Summary  for  the  year:  Railway  accidents  of  all 

Ohio.  kinds,  2,221 ;  persons  killed,  819 ;  persons  hurt,  2,662. 
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DISCIPLE8  OF  CHRIST.     The  General  to  SootUmd  and  HoUand  to  examine  and  report  upon 

Conventions  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ— the  Gen-  this  subject  durina;  the  fishing  season.    The  report  of 

eral  Christian  Missionary  Convention,  the  Chris-  ^^  delegates  will  be  Iwd  belore  vou';  it  will,  I  am 

tian  Foreign  Missionary  Convention,  and  the  ?!!^i\„?,!,l?^„  *!^!.T^^^^  valuable  information 
ur^.«.„»^  ^Kw;^*;««  Tir^J^  «#  iu;o»;r>«.«  .««♦  «♦  *°<*  mstruction  as  to  the  best  meanx  ot  improving  and 
^oman  s  Christian  Board  of  Mi^ions— met  at  developing  this  important  industry.  ^  *^ 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  m  October.  The  contnbu-  My  ministers  have  carefully  considered  the  difflcul- 
tions  to  the  funds  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  ties  which  surround  the  admmistration  of  the  rights 
Society  for  the  year  amounted  to  $63,109,  or  of  the  Dominion  in  its  foreshores,  harbore,  lakes,  and 
$5,820  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  re-  rivers,  and  a  measure  will  be  submitted  to  you 
port  showed  that  the  expenses  of  managing  the  ^^.^^J^^S^i^^?  uncertainty  as  to  the  respective  rights 
work  were  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  gross  re-  °*  *5«  Dommion  and  of  the  provinces,  and  for  pre- 
ceipts.  Mr.OA.Barth^l^^^^^  ^^^r^^^oT  ^ 'LTifc^^^^^^^ 
meetmg  of  the  General  Christian  Missionary  ^hich  wm  kid  before  you  during  the  last  session 
Convention,  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Evang  was  chosen  has  been  distributed  throughout  the  country.  I  have 
president  for  the  coming  year.  Delegates  were  reason  to  believe  that  the  information  which  it  con- 
appointed  to  represent  the  convention  in  the  tarns  will  be  found  eminently  useful  in  suggesting 
Interstote  American  Sabbath  Union  of  Minne-  improvementsin  the  administration  of  IheUws  which 
sota.  Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Kan-  '^^^J  '^J.  ^orkit^  classes.  Measures  for  the  amend- 
«o^  .M^  ^kAM>  ♦«  .»r«i.^An«-  if  ;>,  7k«,  v<>f;^n«i  meutB  ot  tnese  laws,  so  far  as  they  come  withm  the 
»s,  and  others  to  represent  it  in  the  National  juri^aiction  of  the  piliament  of  C^ada,  wUl  be  sub- 
American  Sabbath  Union,  provided  the  basis  of  JnHtcd  for  your  consideration, 
the  Union  were  so  amended  as  to  read :  "  The  The  early  termination  of  the  acts  of  incorporation 
object  of  this  Union  shall  be  to  preserve  the  of  the  j>rincipal  banking  Institutions  of  the  Dominion 
Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  rest  divinely  appointed,  necessitates  a  review  ot  our  present  system  of  banking 
by  holding  public  meetings,  circulating  litera-  «nd  an  adjustment  of  the  terms  under  which  the  char- 
ture,  securing  execution  of  laws,  obtaining  new  ^P  of  these  corporations  should  be  renewed.    Your 

laws  and  maf^^^^^^                           and  I^ni's-  ^^^^^^Si^le^dln'e^S  ^^hT^^^^^             the 

Dav-keeping  sentiment.       The  total  resources  Northwest  Territories,  calculated  to  facilitat?  the  ad- 

for  the  year  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  ministration  of  affairs  in  that  region,  as  also  a  bill 

Missions  had  been  $53,114,  and  its  expenditures  further  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Northwest 

$43.d31.    The  year's  receipts  for  the  Church  Ex-  mounted  poUoe,  will  be  submitted  for  your  consider- 

tension  fund  had  been  upward  of  $15,000.    The  &tion. 

secretary  of  the  society  had  dedicated  thirty-  Measures  will  be  laid  before  you  relating  to  bills  of 

two  churches,  toward  the  cost  of  which  he  had  "filS.T  a°^  P^"»>^7  °o^i  ^  '°fPJ?^«  ***«  ^•'J" 

noised  mon.  than   $65  000.    A   committee  was  Z^Z  C^ralr^f^l  ^ lat^lK 

appointed  to  call  a  National  Convention  of  the  the  Inland  Revenue,  to  amend  also  the  act  respecting 

Young  People  s  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Can- 

of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  ada.  and  to  provide  for  the  better  organization  of  the 

DOMINION  OP   CANADA.    Parliament  national  printing  establishment. 

The  fourth    session  of  the    Sixth    Parliament  ^  OentUmm  o/ the  Boum  of  Commons  :  The  accountB 

opened  on  Jan.  16,  1880.    The  Governor-Gen-  ^'^^^.P^^'Xf*' 'i;'."  ^  ^^^  ^^""^  ^^^    ?^^^^  ^ 

^1.1   T^..i  Of».«iA«r  V>#  i>-»o4^^»  *««,i  ♦k^  #^ii/N«*  lound  tnat  the  estimates  of  revenue  have  been  real- 

era].  Lord  Stimley,  of  Preston,  read  the  follow-  .^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.      ^^,1    provided  for  the 

mg  speM^h  from  the  throne :  various  public  services  of  the  country,  a  substantial 

BonorabU  Oenilemen  of-  the  Senate  :  Gentlemen  of  surplus  will  remain.    The  estimates'  for  next  year 

ike  BoMse  of  Oommone  :  In  calling  you  together  a^^aln  have  been  framed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  require- 

for  the  coDsideration  of  public  amun,  I  may  fairly  ments  of  the  public  service. 

oongratolate  you  on  a  continuance  of  the  progress  and  BonorabU  Uentlemen  of  the  Senate :  Gentlemen  of 
prosperity  of  the  oountrv.  During  the  recess  I  visited  the  Bouse  of  Commons  :  I  commit  these  weighty  mat- 
Mamtoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  and  British  ters,  and  all  others  which  mav  come  before  you,  to 
Columbia,  and  evervwhere  I  found  myself  received  your  earnest  consideration.  And  I  rely  upon  your 
with  the  loyalty  and  good  will  which  1  have  learned  wisdom  and  prudence  to  deal  with  them  in  the  man- 
to  be  chanoteristio  of  Canada.  A  comparison  of  my  ner  which,  under  divine  Providence,  may  prove 
own  observations  with  those  of  mv  predecessors  shows  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
dearly  the  great  prmrress  which  nas  marked  this  part  Canada, 
of  the  DcaniidonJutTieMttleinent  of  the  country  md  ,^      Bud«et-The    Finance  Minister.   Mr. 

SU''oftjtrS*wL'S,r-dTSl''^r"'ru^-  P-tar.  delivered  his  budget  sneech  on  Mar.h  37. 

rasourees.  The  revenue  for  the  financial  year  ending  June 

In  consequence  of  the  repeated  seizures,  by  cruisers  30,  1889,  was  shown  to  be  $3^,782,870,  and  the 

of  the  United  States  navy,  of  Canadian  vessels,  while  expenditure  $36,917,834.    The  revenne  fromcus- 

employed  in  the  capture  of  seals  in  that  part  of  the  toms  was  7i  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  preced- 

ttorthem  Pacific  Ocean  known  as  Behring  Sea,  my  j^g  year,  and  from  excise  13f  per  cent  higher. 

Government  has  strongly  represented  to  Her  M-iyes-  rpg'  ^expenditure  on  capital  account  was  $8,783,- 

'^:!,''^^7u^.X':^2^^fXZ  - -11  £  i^A^^fe^  *l/^^^^"\  ^.^?.*5L^"^  ^'^^^^^ 

ofiniarding  ai^inst  the  assumption  by  any  nation  of  $3,682,774;  public  works,  $575,408;  Dominion 

exdoaive  proprietary  rights  in  those  waters.    I  feel  lands,  $130,684;  Northwest  rebellion,   $31,44p; 

confident  that  those  representations  have  had  due  redemption  of  debt,  $3,516,091 ;  railway  sul^i- 

wei^ht,  and  I  hope  to  be  enabled  during  the  present  dies,  $846,721.     The  net  debt,  July  1,  1889,  was 

iesKion  to  awinre  you  that  all   differences  on  this  $237,530,041,  showing  a  net  addition  for  the  year 

qoMtion  arein  the  oourse  of  satisfactory  adiustment.  ^j  $2,998,683.    The  increase  during  the  pr^ced- 

ceSl'^bLn^^^bv  the  l^^  ing  year  was  $7,217,000.    For  the  current  vear 

the  6>ntineSt  of  Eirope,  to  the  improvement  in  tiie  the  minister  estimated  the  f«;emie  at  $3^00,- 

metbods  of  catching,  curing,  and   packing  fish,  I  000,  and  the  expenditure  at  $36,500,000.    Glanc- 

deemed  it  expedient  to  cause  a  commission  to  be  sent  ing  at  the  history  of  the  Dominion  since  confed- 

voi*.  XXX.— 17  A 
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eration,  Mr.  Foster  congratulated  the  country  cent.,  to  be  reduced  about  half.    Dealing  with 

upon  what  it  had  accomplished  in  emerfi^ing  from  the  much-vexed  question  of  certain  fruits,  plants, 

a  chaos  of  scattered  provinces;  in  solving  the  and  shrubs,  placed  upon  the  free  list  in  1888,  the 

problem  of  immeasuraole  distances;  in  molding  minister  announced  that  the  duties  would  now 

the  ambitions  of  its  widely  differing  creeds,  races,  be  reimposed,  with  the  exception  that  on  black- 

and  interests  into  a  dommant  sentiment  of  na-  berries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  strawber> 

tional  unity ;  and  in  building  magnificent  chan-  ries,  the  duty  would  be  3  cents  instead  of  4  cents ; 

nels  of    intercommunication.      This  had  been  bananas,   plantains,    pineapples,    pomegranat4^ 

done  by  pourini^  out  treasure  like  water,  by  an  guavas,  mangoes,  shaddocks,  wild  blueberries, 

expenditure  beginning  with  $13,500,000  in  1867,  and  wild  strawberries  are  made  free ;  and  beet, 

reaching  this  vear  nearly  $37,000,000,  and  aver-  carrot,  turnip,  and  mangel  seeds  for  the  use  of 

aging  twenty-ftve  and  one  third  millions  a  year,  farmers  are  placed  on  the  free  list, 
or  a  total  of  $558,000,000,  besides  pledging  its  re-        In  1888  the  Opposition  had  brought  pressure 

sources  to  the  extent  of  $237,000,000.    While  to  bear  upon  the  Government,  contending  that 

maintaining  that  the  money  had  been  wisely  ex-  under  the  Standing  Offer  clause  of  the  Tariff  act 

pended.  the  Finance  Minister  repeated  the  opin-  of  1870,  whenever  the  United  States  admitted 

ion  expressed  in  his  last  budget  that  after  1889  any  of  the  fruits,  plants,  and  shrubs  enumerated 

neither  the  public  debt  nor  the  expenditure  for  free  of  duty  Canada  was  bound  to  do  the  same, 

ordinary  purposes  should  be  increased.  The  Government's  contention  was  that  the  clause 

In  introducing  numerous  tariff  changes,  it  was  was  permissive,  not  mandatory,  and  moreover 

pointed  out  that  many  of  them  were  m^e  simply  that  it  was  never  intended  that  the  Dominion 

for  the  puroose  of  making  the  tariff  more  Intel-  Government  should  take  any  action  unless  the 

ligible  to  business  men.      Among  the  articles  United  States  Government  should  free  the  prod- 

f)ractically  affected  by  the  changes  are  the  fol-  ucts  mentioned  as  a  whole.    The  Government, 

owing :  Fancy  boxes  and  cases,  and  all  the  cog-  however,  had  yielded  for  the  time  being,  and  the 

nate  fancy  manufactures,  raised  from  30  to  35  result  had  been  that  a  considerable  amount  of 

per  cent. ;  common  colorless  window  glass,  re-  duty  had  been  lost,  and  a  great  deal  of  damage 

duced  from  30  to  20  per  cent. ;  ornamental  fig-  done  to  a  large  and  important  interest  in  the 

ured  and  colored  window  glass,  reduced  from  30  country.    He  argued  that  the  removal  of  the  du- 

to  25  per  cent. ;  stained-glass  windows  and  sil-  ties  did  not  place  the  Canadian  grower  in  a  posi- 

ver  plate  glass,  to  remain  at  30  per.  cent.,  and  tion  of  fair  and  eoual  competition   with    the 

beveled  glass  to  pay  35  per  cent. ;  gloves  and  Americans,  because,  lor  instance,  there  was  State 

mitts,  raised  from  30  to  35  per  cent. ;  wall  paper  legislation  in  most  of  the  bordering  States,  mak- 

and  hanging,  reduced  variously  on  qualities  sub-  ing  it  practically  impossible  for  Canadian  nur- 

ject  to  specific  duties,  others  to  pay  35  per  cent,  serymen  to  do  business  there ;  and  also  because, 

ad  valorem  \  dry  plates  for  photographers,  re-  while  the  Canadian  season  is  short,  the  United 

duced  from  15  cents  to  9  cents,  estimated  to  be  States  has  the  advantage  of  a  wide  range  of  cli- 

equal  to  from  35   to  40  per  cent,  at  present  mate.    The  Finance  Minister  concluded  by  an- 

prices ;  stereotypes  and  stereotyped   plates,  for-  nouncing  that  mining  machinery,  steel  and  iron 

merly  taxed  by  weight,  to  be  taxed  2  cents  a  for  use  in  building,  steel  and  iron  ships,  and  seed 

square  inch ;  umbrellas,  raised  from  30  to  35  per  for  ensilage  purposes  had  been  placed  on   the 

cent ;  copper  and  brass  wire,  formerly  on  the  free  free  list 

list,  15  per  cent ;  covered  wire,  increased  from  25        Sir  Richard  Cartwright  (Liberal)  congratulated 

to  35  per  cent ;  woolens,  raised  from  1\  cents  a  the  Finance  Minister  upon  being  happy  in  his 

pound  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  10  cents  a  fool's  paradise.     Not  for  thirty-five  years  had 

pound  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  on  spirits  there  been  in  the  annals  of  Canada,  and  notably 

and  alcohol  the  rates  remain  the  same,  but  are  of  Ontario,  a  year  in  which  there  had  not  been 

to  be  arranged  upon  the  proof  strength,  so  that  in  some  portions  of  the  country  cases  of  such 

liquors  imported  much  above  proof  shall  have  extreme  distress  and  such  well-founded  appre- 

no  advantage  over  the  liquors  at  or  about  proof;  hensions  for  the  future.    Re  criticised  the  Gov- 

silks,  sweats,  and  linings,  formerly  admitted  free  emment  for  looking  to  the  West  Indies  and 

to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  having  South  America  for  the  development  of  Canadian 

been  used  for  other  purposes,  are  removed  from  commerce,  and  overlooking  5,000  miles  of  nearer 

the  free  list,  and  as  compensation  to  the  hatters  territory,  in  order  to  reach  countries  south  of 

the  duty  on  straw  and  woolen  hats  is  increased  5  the  etjuator.    Sir  Richard  instanced  the  Inter- 

percent. ;  ladies' hats  remain  unaltered  :  fur- felt  colonial  Railway,  with  its  year*s  deficit  of  $416,- 

nats,  to  pay  $1.50  per  dozen  additional,  but  the  000,  as  one  of  the  "  princely  equipments  and 

ad  valorem  duty  to  be  reduced  from  25  to  20  per  royal  endowments  "  referred  to  by  the  Finance 

cent.:  fiour  increased  25  cents  a  barrel,  making  Minister,  and,  in  denial  of  the  statement  that 

75  cents  supposed  to  be  about  eauivalent  to  the  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  a  unit  in 

duty  on  wheat  at  15  cents  a  busnel ;  mess  pork  favor  of  protection,  urged  that  President  Cleve- 

or  heavy  pork,  raised  from  1  cent  to  IJ  cent  a  land,  the  champion  of  free  trade,  had  a  popular 

pound ;  ?alted  and  fresh  meats,  formerly  paying  majority  of  over  100,000  in  the  last  presidential 

1  and  2  cents,  to  pay  3  cents  a  pound ;  prepared  election.    He  stigmatized  the  position  of  Canada 

meats,  raised  from  2  cents  to  3  cents ;  tried  lard,  with  regard  to  the  United  States  as  most  unsatis- 

raised  from  2  cents  to  3  cents ;  untried  lard,  from  factory.    The  refiection  of  the  policy  of  the  Do- 

1^  cent  to  2  cents ;.  live  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  minion  Government  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Mc- 

raiseil  from  20  to  30  per  cent;  on  com  meal,  Kinley  resolutions,  and  the    reflection   of  the 

kiln  dried,  a  rebate  of  90  per  cent,  on  the  oricrinal  policy  of  the  Opposition  in  the  resolutions  intro- 

duties  paid  to  be  allowed  to  the  persons  milling;  duced  bv  Mr.  Hitt     lie  characterized  the  policy 

on  molasses,  the  duty  averaging  about   15  per  of  the  (Sovernment  on  the  fishery  question  as  a 
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succession  of  imbecile  blunders,  a  policy  of  blus-  Bum  is  annually  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
ter  and  annoyance.  He  had  no  doubt  that  a  pie-  »nd  is  paid  over  to  certain  private  individuals  and 
biseitum  would  show  the  people  of  Canada  over-  corporations  under  pretense  of  protecting  and  enoour- 
whelminply  in  favor  of  closer  trade  relations  ^Tfi^H^^h/Jlf^il'?/.^^^^^  .«  ti,.  a  f  i  . 
with  the  VnitedStates,andifitwere  possible  to  jJv^Te:'^^^^  g^  Se"nt^si' 
obtain  a  fair  and  honest  expression  from  the  in  the  way  of  taxes  actually  paid  into  the  treasury, 
people  at  the  polls,  free  from  the  effects  of  independently  of  an  immense  additional  amount  ex- 
gerrymander  acts  and  franchise  bills  and  a  sub-  tracted  from  the  people  for  the  aforesaid  purposes. 
sidized  press  and  all  the  side  issues  which  dis-  That  the  said  taxation  is  enormous  and  oppressive 
turb  a  political  election,  the  result  would  be  in  its  incidence,  and  that  it  is  so  imposed  as  to  dimin- 
the  same.  He  claimed  that  the  failure  of  the  It ,  fJ?  J^l^.f.  ^^La^  ^^'L  "^'^"♦u  "™^  purposes 
national  policy  was  indicated  by  the  slowness  *u,tYn  es3  mdebtedness  of  the  agncuftural 
of  the  growth  of  the  rural  population.  Taking  That  in  fact  the  values  of  farm  lands  have  greatly 
Ontario  as  an  illustration,  he  showed  that  dur-  diminished  and  the  amount  of  mortgages  thereon  has 
ing  the  seven  years  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  ad-  been  much  increased  throughout  a  yery  large  portion 
ministration,  the  rural  population  increased  by  ofthis  Dominion  since  1879. 
a  little  less  than  11,000  souls,  or,  in  other  words,  ,  T^'  ^^  additional  taxation  which  it  is  now  sought 

eight  times  more  than  it  did  during  the  Con-  ^J^^?  ^'?  .^^H  ^'^^«'"  J?2!^,  ^®  burdens  of 

^^^4-i'^^  o^i..«in.v^f^*ir^n  ryt  «;«^  -D^^ilo      A#  UQ  the  people  and  is  likely  still  further  to  aggravate  the 

servative  admmihtration  of  nine  years.    Of  83  distfess  unhappily  existing  among  a  lai^portion  of 

rural  constituencies  m  Ontario,  the  population  the  farming  population  ofthis  Dominion;  W  that, 

in  50  had  actually  retrograded  in   those  nine  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 

years;    many  of  the  others  were  stationary  in  this  House,  instead  of  adding  to  the  existiujg  oppress- 

population,  and  hardly  one  had  maintained  its  ive  taxation,  to  apply  itselrto  the  reduction  of  the 

natural  increase.     Sir  Richard  next  took  up  the  burdens  now  imTOding  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 

question  of  farm  mortgages.    Ad  mitting  that  in  ***«  pnncipal  producing  classes  of  the  Domimon,  and 

newly  settled  countri^  an  increase  of  indebted-  J^f^^LP^^^^A^Z^^^ 

<         .,                       f  t.1^  1.  J.I-            i-i-  posed  on  articles  or  prime  necessity  to  larmem,  miners, 

ness  IS  not  always  a  proof  that  the  country  has  Jshermen,  and  otheV  producers, 
retrograded,  he  argued  that  in  old  settled  cqun- 

tries  there  could  be  no  clearer  proof  that  farm-  Hon.  Mr.  Colby  challenged  the  Opposition  to 
ing  has  become  unprofitable,  than  that  the  farm-  name  any  State  in  the  Union  in  which  farm  vaJ- 
ers  are  increasing  their  indebtedness.  Both  the  ues  had  maintained  such  steadiness  as  in  On- 
Dominion  and  the  provincial  governments  hav-  tario.  He  quoted  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Blue, 
ing  failed  in  their  duty  to  investigate  this  im-  the  Provincial  Statistician,  to  show  that  during 
portant  question,  he  himself  had  taken  such  the  seven  years  from  1882  to  1888  inclusive,  the 
means  as  were  fairly  open  to  him  to  ascertain  value  of  the  Ontario  farms  averaged  $637,782,- 
what  was  the  extent  of  the  mortgage  indebted-  000,  while  the  value  for  1888,  the  last  year  of  the 
ness  of  the  Ontario  farmers,  and  he  submitted  a  period,  was  $640,000,000.  The  value  of  farm 
statement  showing  that  the  total  for  Ontario  was  buildings  averaged  $172,000,000  during  the  seven 
over  $200,000,000,  if  it  did  not  reach  $300,000,000,  years,  and  was  estimated  at  $188,000,000  in  1888. 
the  entire  assessed  value  of  the  province  being  Farm  implements  averaged  $46,000,000  during 
about  $429,000,000.  This  indicated  that  a  large  the  seven  years,  and  reached  $49,000,000  in  the 
population  of  the  once  prosperous  farmers  of  last  year.  Live  stock  averaged  $99,000,000  dur- 
Ontario  had  sunk  below  trie  level  of  tenants  at  ing  the  seven  years,  and  was  estimated  at  $102,- 
wilL  Simultaneously  with  the  increase  in  mort-  000,000  in  1888.  The  total  value  of  farm  prop- 
gages  there  had  been  an  enormous  depreciation  erty  averaged  $956,882,048  during  the  seven 
in  the  value  of  farm  lands.  He  admitted  that  the  ye*rs,  and  the  last  year's  value  was  $981,368,094. 
same  state  of  things  existed  in  the  United  States,  The  average  value  per  acre  of  wheat  in  Ontario 
or  rather  worse,  because  they  had  had  the  pro-  was  $15.78,  against  $9.44  in  the  United  States. 
tective  system  longer  there.  He  did  not  regard  Com  was  worth  $18.90  an  acre  in  Ontario, 
the  mischievous  policy  of  the  Government  as  against  $9.32  in  the  United  States.  The  value 
solely  responsible  for  the  disastrous  conse-  or  barley  per  acre  in  Ontario  was  $14.98,  against 
qnenoes  he  deplored.  Some  of  the  causes  were  $12.67  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Colbv  con- 
beyond  their  control,  and  his  charge  against  the  trasted  the  condition  of  Ontario  .with  that  of 
honorable  gentlemen  was  rather  that  they  falsely  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  which 
pretended  to  be  able  to  avert  those  disasters  than  States  were  rapidly  being  depopulated  by  the 
that  they  had  caused  them.  One  feature  that  natural  movement  of  the  people  westward,  ne- 
they  were  directly  responsible  for  was  the  out-  cessitated  by  the  new  methods  of  agriculture, 
rageous  taxation  levied  upon  the  people.  In  The  movement  would  be  the  same  among  the 
conclusion.  Sir  Richard  moved,  in  amendment  farming  classes  un<ipr  free  trade  or  protection, 
to  the  motion  to  go  into  committee  of  supply,  to  with  reciprocity  or  without  reciprocity ;  but  he 
substitute  the  following :  claimed  lor  the  national  policy  that  it  had  re- 

The  totol  ordinary  expenditure  of  Canada  charge-  tained  for  Canada  so  much  of  her  population  as 

able  to  the  consolidated  fund  in  the  fiscal  year  1878  is  engaged  in  the  manufactures  and  associated 

was  $28,519,301.  industries  which  it  has  created. 

That  the  total  taxation  collected  in  the  same  year  After  a  long  debate.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright's 

^^.^^^'?*^'^^^/     1.           ■•    .^  J           J.        .     ,  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  97  to  60. 

V  J  fffis  ^  ^^^Vtvi^'S^              expenditure  in  the  B^nks  and  Banking.-'The  expiring  of  the 

^  That  the  total  tixation  'ooUected  in  the  same  year  ^^^^^^  ^^  ?|^t  incorporated  banks  of  Canada  in 

wa»  $80  618  622.                                                     •  ^^^^  necessitated  the  passing  of  a  new  banking 

That,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  taxes  actu-  a«t  in  the  session  of  1890.    The  Canadian  system 

oily  p«id  into  the  treasury,  an  immense  additional  of  banking  under  the  old  law,  although  not  with- 
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ont  serious  defects,  is  admitted  to  have  been  tion  for  the  year.  The  banks  are  also  required  to 
upon  the  whole  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  make  arrangements  for  the  redemption  of  their 
•country.  Thirty-five  or  forty  banks,  with  about  circulation  at  par  in  any  and  every  part  of  Can- 
four  hundred  and  twenty  branches  scattered  ada,  and  to  tnat  end  are  all  required  to  have 
throughout  the  Dominion,  had  supplied  the  ac^encies  for  that  purpose  in  Halifax,  St.  John, 
trading  community  with  money  at  rates  of  in-  Charlottetown,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
terest  remarkably  uniform,  irrespective  of  lo-  and  Victoria,  and  at  any  other  places  that  may 
«altty.  While  people  in  some  of  the  Western  be  designated  by  the  Treasury  Board.  In  fu- 
States  were  i>aying  1  or  2  per  cent,  a  month  ture.  no  banks  are  to  be  incorporated  with  less 
for  money,  people  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  than  $500,000  capital,  and  every  new  bank,  no 
were  borrowing  at  6  or  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  matter  what  its  capital,  must,  before  holding  its 
The  most  noteworthy  defects  of  the  Canadian  first  meeting  of  share  holders,  deposit  $250,000 
Imnking  system,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  with  the  (Government,  to  be  held  uuring  the  or^ 
United  Slates,  were  in  connection  with  the  issue  ^nization  of  the  bank.  Directors  must  be  sub- 
•of  bank  notes.  There  being  no  Government  jects  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  stock  upon  which 
guarantee  of  the  currency  issued  by  the  Cana-  they  qualify  must  be  fully  paid  up.  The  Do- 
•dtan  banks,  note  holders  have  suffered  severely  in  minion  Oovernment  is  to  have  a  second  lien 
the  cases  where  CaniMlian  banks  have  become  in-  upon  all  bank  assets  (after  the  note-holders'  lien 
solvent  For  the  same  reason  the  notes  of  the  is  satisfied),  as  security  for  its  deposits,  and  the 
smaller  banks  were  not  always  accepted  as  freely  provincial  governments  a  third  lien  for  their 
.18  a  national  currency  would  be,  and,  what  was  deposits.  No  dividends  are  permitted  to  be  paid 
probablj  the  most  serious  drawback  of  all,  notes  that  would  impair  the  paid-up  capital,  and  any 
issued  m  one  part  of  the  Dominion  were  sub-  impairment  of  the  paid-up  capital  is  to  be 
jected  to  discount  in  other  parts.  As  a  marter  made  good  by  calls  upon  the  share  holders.  No 
of  ^t,  the  losses  of  note  holders,  except  in  a  dividends  or  bonuses  exceeding  together  8  per 
few  instances,  were  not  heavy,  because  in  case  of  cent,  per  annum,  unless  a  bank  has  a  reserve  or 
a  bank*s  insolvency  the  claims  of  the  note  hold-  rest  equal  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  paid-up  capital, 
ers  formed  a  first  lien  upon  the  entire  assets  of  after  allowing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and 
the  bank,  and  this  class  of  creditors  was  further  40  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  must  be  held  in  Do- 
protected  by  the  liability  of  the  share  holders  to  minion  notes.  Banks  are  permitted  to  issue 
the  extent  of  twice  the  amount  of  their  share  notes  of  the  value  of  five  dollars  and  multiples 
<»pitaL  The  class  who  suffered  most  were  poor  of  five  dollars,  to  the  amount  of  their  unim- 
people,  the  holders  of  small  amounts  in  the  notes  paired  paid-up  capital.  They  are  prohibited 
of  insolvent  banks,  who  were  not  able  to  wait  from  hypothecating  their  notes.  All  balances 
until  the  tedious  process  of  liquidation  would  remaining  unclaimed  in  banks  after  five  years 
give  them  a  hunored  cents  on  the  dollar  for  from  the  last  transaction  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
their  notes.  Brokers  and  speculators  would  buy  Government,  to  be  retained  subject  to  the  claims 
these  notes  at  very  low  prices,  and  obtain  their  of  the  riehtful  owners. 

par  value  from  the  banks  in  the  course  of  a  few  Deba&  on  the  Dual-Langaage  Question. 

months.    There  is  a  practical  limit  to  the  pos-  — On  Feb.  12  Mr.  Dalton  McCarthy,  formerly 

sibiltties  of  bank-note  issue  independent  of  stat-  a  member  of  the  Conservative  party,  now  the 

utorr  provisions,  and  while  the  banks  had  the  leader  of  the  Equal  Rights  party,  moved  the 

legal  right  to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  in  the  second  reading  of  his  bill  to  aoolish  the  French 

aegregHte  of  about  $00,000,000,  the  issue  actu-  languageasanofficial  language  in  the  Northwest 

ally  ranged  from  $30,000,000  to  $36,000,000.  In-  Territories.    Mr.  Davin  moved  in  amendment : 

dependent  of  this  issue  of  chartered  bank  cur-  T^at  this  bill  be  now  read  «  second  time,  but  that 

rencv,  there  is  a  Dominion  note  circulation  issued  it  be  resolved  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  Legislative 

by  the  Government  of  Canada.    One  of  the  most  Assembly  of  the  Northwest  Territories  be  authorized 

important    provisions  of  the  new  Banks    and  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  this  bill  by  ordinanoe  or 

Banking  act  is  the  establishment  of  a  guarantee  enactment  after  the  next  general  election  lor  the  said 

redemption  fund,  by  which  the  banks  become  Territories. 

practically  mutual  insurers  of  one  another's  cir-  In  support  of  his  amendment,  Mr.  Davin  ar- 
cnlation.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  gued  that  it  whs  a  Question  to  be  settled  by  the 
bank  is  called  upon  to  deposit  with  the  Minister  local  legislature,  ana  that,  although  the  French 
of  Finance  a  sum  equal  to  2^  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  in  a  minority  in  the  Northwest, 
average  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  during  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  repeal  the  clause 
the  twelve  months  preceiling  the  date  of  the  act  without  giving  them  a  hearing.  He  criticised 
going  into  force.  6y  July  15, 1892,  this  amount  the  illogical  stand  Mr.  McCarthy  had  tskken  re- 
must  be  made  up  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  garding  this  question,  and  denied  the  proposition 
of  note  circulation  for  the  twelve  months  then  laid  down  by  the  latter  gentleman,  that  "  it  is 
completed.  The  fund  so  formed  is  to  be  held  only  by  language  and  by  the  community  of  lan- 
for  tne  sole  purpose  of  meeting  the  notes  of  any  guage  that  men  are  formed  into  nations."  Mr. 
bank  that  may  oecorae  insolvent,  and  that  may  Uavin  accused  Mr.  McCarthy  of  inaugurating 
not  be  redeemed.  In  case  the  fund  should  Ix^-  a  crusade  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
come  impaired  by  the  payments  to  redeem  the  rather  than  endeavoring  to  do  away  with  the 
notes  of  an  insolvent  bank  exceeding  the  amount  French  language.  Comparinc:  the  governments 
of  its  deposit,  the  other  banks  will  contribute  of  Canada  and  Switzerland,  Mr.  Davin  pointed 
pro  rata  to  the  amount  already  contributed  by  out  that  in  the  latter  country  they  had  three 
them,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  no  official  languages,  notwithstanding  which  that 
bank  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  more  than  country  had  continued  to  pros])er  during  the 
1  per  cent*,  on  the  average,  of  its  note  circula-  past  six  centuries,  and  he  maintained  that  there 
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was  a  close  analogy  between  the  two  countries,  maintained  the  advisability  of  having  but  one 
In  criticising  Mr.  McCarthy's  statement  that  the  official  language.  In  sutirport  of  this  he  instanced 
French  Canadian  was  hostile  to  England,  Mr.  the  rapid  prosperity  of  tne  United  States  as  com- 
Davin  instanced  the  Province  of  Quebec  with  its  pared  with  Canada  or  Switzerland, 
preponderance  of  French  element,  and  stoutly  M,r.  Blake  (Liberal)  opposed  the  bill  because 
aenied  that  there  was  any  desire  whatever  on  it  struck  at  the  root  of  time-honored  usuages, 
their  part  to  sever  from  the  English  flag.  and  urged  the  House  to  **  declare  its  inviolable  ad- 
Mr.  O'Brien  (Eaual-Rights  member)  denied  herence  to  the  covenants  in  res^iect  to  the  use  of 
the  statements  maae  by  Mr.  Davin,  and  main-  the  French  language  in  Canada,  and  its  deter- 
tained  that  there  was  no  analogy  between  Cana-  mlnation  to  resist  any  attempt  to  impair  those 
da  and  Switzerland.    In  the  former,  he  said,  we  covenants." 

had  but  one  nationality,  while  in  the  latter  coun-  Mr.  Laurier  (leader  of  the  Opposition)  de- 
try  there  were  different  races  and  different  na-  nounced  the  bill  as  nothing  more  than  a  prelimi- 
tions.  Mr.  O'Brien  supported  the  bill  chiefly  on  nary  step  to  the  further  oppression  of  the  French 
the  grounds  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  majority  Canadians,  and  denied  tnat  it  had  been  intro- 
of  the  people  in  the  Northwest  to  abolish  the  duced  with  any  idea  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
dual  language,  and  argued  that  the  maintenance  pass.  He  accused  Mr.  McCarthy  of  being  guiltv 
of  such  would  exercise  a  bad  influence  by  en-  of  purely  personal  motives  in  introducing  the  bill 
ablinc^  the  minority  to  retard  measures  that  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  condemned  the  bill  as 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  Northwest.  Mn.O'Brien  being  out  of  place  altogether.  Mr.  McCarthy, 
denied  that  Mr.  Davin  represented  the  wishes  he  said,  should  have  attacked  the  French  Ian- 
of  the  people  in  the  nortnwest,  whom  he  was  guage  in  Quebec,  where  it  was,  and  not  in  the 
sent  to  represent.  The  question  was  one  for  the  Northwest,  where  it  was  not,  if  he  meant  any- 
House  to  deal  with,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  thing  by  the  measure. 

local  legislature.  Mr.  Chapleau  opposed  the  bill,  as  it  would 
Mr.  White  (Cardwell)  complained  that  the  have  a  tendency  to  stop  French  emigration  to 
speech  of  Mr.  McCarthy  from  oeginning  to  end  the  Northwest,  and  this,  be  said,  should  be  en- 
had  a  tendency  to  offend  the  French  Canadians,  couraged  by  all  means,  as  the  French  made  good 
and  was  not  at  all  addressed  to  the  question  at  settlers,  were  suited  to  the  country,  and  were 
issue.  He  strongly  supported  the  maintenance  of  peaceable  and  loyal,  and  their  right  to  have  the 
the  dual  language  as  it  bad  existed  for  nearlv  fifty  French  tongue  recognized  as  official  should  lie 
years,  and  said  that  any  interference  witn  this  accorded  to  them.  The  French,  Mr.  Chapleau 
would  only  tend  to  make  the  French-  Canadian  argued,  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  Northwest, 
more  exclusive  instead  of  assimilating  with  his  and  on  this  account  also  were  entitled  to  consid- 
fellow-citizens  of  British  origin.  eration. 

Mr.  Denison  (Equal  Rights),  the  seconder  of  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  (Liberal)  demanded  that 

the  bill,^ strongly  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  the  French  Canadians  of  the  Northwest  be  ac- 

dual  lanp^uage,  as  French,  he  said,  was  very  little  corded  the  same  privileges  as  those  of  Quebec, 

spoken  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  attempt  to  and  condemned  the  bill  as  needlessly  affronting^ 

maintain  the  dual  language  was  in  a  great  meas-  and  offensive  to  the  French  nationality, 

ure  owing  to  the  threats  of  Mr.  Mercier,  which  he  Sir  John  Thompson  moved  an  amendment  to 

altogether  ignored.  the  amendment : 

Ur.  Mulock  (Liberal)  favored  the  maintenance  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^  j,^^.  ^  ^  ^  ^^e  long-oon- 
of  the  dual  language  chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  j.rjj„^,j,  i^lg^g^  in  old  Canada,  and 
fair  play  to  the  French  minontv,  and  argued  to  the  covenants  of  that  subject  embodied  in  the  Brit~ 
that  it  was  a  question  solely  for  the  local  Legis-  bh  North  America  act,  can  not  agree  to  the  declaia^ 
lature,  who  were  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  most  tion  contained  in  the  said  bill  as  the  basis  tliereof^ 
direct  evidence  on  the  question.  that  It  is  expedient  in  tlje  interests  of  the  national  uni~ 
Mr.  Curran  strongly  opposed  the  bill,  which  ty  of  the  Dominion  that  there  should  be  commumty 
was  calculated  to  create  ill-feeling  between  the  of  Umguage  among  the  people  o|  Canada, 
nationalities  and  tended  to  mar  thfprosperity  of  ,  ^h^^  -  ^  ^Lr^vits^^d^ll^t^ 
the  country.  He  maintained  that  the  question  ^  resist  any  attempt  to  impair  the  Mime ; 
was  not  one  of  general  interest,  and  should  never  That,  at  the  same  time^  this  House  deems  it  expedi- 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Dominion  Parlia-  ent  ana  proper,  and  not  mconsistent  with  these  oov- 
ment,  but  settled  locally,  if  anything  required  to  enante,  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  North- 
be  settled.  If  this  bill  passed,  it  would  certainlv  ^est  Territories  should  receive  from  the  Parliament 
put  a  stop  to  French-Canadian  immigration  int'o  ^f  Canada  power  to  refulate,  after^e  next  pneral 
ii>»  \r^^tr»»<,4-  T^—^f^^i^o  ««^   ».,»^»..«»«  ♦»»«;-  election  of  the  Assembly,  the  proceedmgs  of  the  As- 

Sir  Hector  Langevin  opposed  the  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  The  House  divided  on  the  amendment  to  the 
no  petition  had  ever  been  sent  by  the  people  of  amendment :  yeas,  149 ;  nays,  50. 
the  Northwest  for  interference  in  the  matter.  He  Off'enses  against  Public  Morals. — An  act 
criticised  McCarthy's  injustice  in  trying  to  force  that  was  passed  this  session  to  amend  the  crimi- 
upon  a  portion  of  the  people  a  language  they  nal  law  contains  some  noteworthy  provisions  in 
could  not  speak.  The  French  in  the  Northwest  the  interests  of  public  morals.  The  **  age  of  con- 
were  there  knowing  they  were  subjects  of  the  sent "  is  raised  to  fourteen  years.  For  a  guardian 
(jueen  ;  they  were  loyal,  they  spoke  French  only,  to  have  illicit  connection  with  his^  wara,  or  for 
and  as  long  as  they  did  not  speak  treason  they  any  person  to  have  illicit  connection  with  any 
had  a  right  to  have  French  recognized  officially,  woman  under  twenty-one,  of  previously  chaste 

Mr.  Charlton  (Liberal)  supported  the  bill  and  character,  and  who  by  reason  of  her  employment 
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in  any  factory,  miU,  or  workshop  is  under  his  or  wite  of  the  defendant  shall  be  a  competent  but  not 
control,  is  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  two  »  compellable  witneaa  for  or  against  tJie  defendant. 
years'  imprisonment.    The  grosser  acts  of  inde-  Orangre  Incorporation.— One  of  the  after 
oency  are  made  punishable  by  five  years*  iuipris-  effects  of  the  passing  of  the  Jesuit  Estetes  act 
onment  and  whipping,  and  incest  by  fourtwn  by  the  Quebec  Legislature,  not  contemplated  by 
years'  imprisonment— the  male  offender  to  be  the  promoters  of  that  act,  was  to  bring  about  the 
whipped  also.     Procuration  by  parents  or  guar-  incorporation  of  the  Orangemen  of  Canada  by 
dians  of  a  girl  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  for  the  Dominion  Parliament.    The  bill  to  incor- 
purpose  of  defilement,  is  punishable  by  fourteen  porate  the  Grand    Orange    Lodge    of    British 
years'  imprisonment ;  if  the  girl  is  over  fourteen,  America  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  Wallace, 
by  five   years'  imprisonment.     Procuration  by  and  ^as  carried  by  a  vote  of  86  to  6L 
any  person  of  a  girl  under  twenty-one  for  pur-  Fisheries.— An  act  was  passed  authorizing 
poses  of  prostitution,  within  or  without  Canada,  the  Governor  in  Council  to  permit  the  issue  of 
or  procuration  by  means  of  threats  or  false  pre-  licenses  to   United  States  fishing  vessels,  en- 
tenses,  is   punishable  by  two  years'  imprison-  abling  them  to  enter  any  Canadian  port  on  the 
ment.    The  minimum  punishment  for  abusing  a  Atlantic  coast  during  1890  for  the  purpose  of 
girl  under  fourteen  is  five  years  and  a  whip-  purchasing  bait,  ice,  seines,  lines,  or  other  sup- 
ping, and   the  maxunum  is  imprisonment  for  pHes  and  outfits,  or  for  the  transshipment  of 
life;  for  an  attempt,  the  penalty  is  two  years  catch   or  shipping  of    crews,  the    fee  for  the 
and  a  whipping,  and  the  same  punishment  is  licenses  to  be  $1.50.    Licenses  issued  by  the 
prescribed  for  an   indecent  assault   upon   any  Newfoundland    Government    granting   similar 
woman.    The  testimony  of  children,  whether  old  privileges  to  United  States  vessels  in  Newfound- 
enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath  or  fand  ports  to  be  valid  in  Canadian  ports  when- 
not,  is  admissable,  but  must  be  corroborated  by  ever  Canadian  licenses  are  valid  for  such  pur- 
material  evidence.  poses  in  Newfoundland  ports. 

Mormonism.— In  view  of  the  immigration  of  Official  Secrets.— A  very  stringent  act  was 

many  Mormons  to  the  Northwest  Territories,  passed  to  prevent  the  improper  disclosure  of  of- 

the  following  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  act  to  &cial  documents  or  information.   The  act  makes 

amend  the  criminal  law,  in  the  hope  of  prevent-  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment 

ing  the  introduction  of  polygamy  mto  Canada.  for  one  year,  to  enter  any  of  Her  Majesty's 

Every  one  who,  being  married,  marries  any  other  fortr^s,  arsenals,  factori^,  dockyards,  camps, 

penon  during  the  life  of  the  former  husband  or  wife,  or  ships  m  Canada  without  authority,  to  take 

whether  the  second  marriase  takes  place  in  Canada  or  any  sketch  or  plan  of  such  places,  to  communi- 

elaewhere,  and  every  mate  person  who,  in  Canada,  cate  such  sketches  or  plans  to  any  person  to 

mmultaneously,  or  on  the  same  day,  marries  more  whom,  in  the  interests  of  the  state,  they  ought 

than  one  woman,  is  guiljy  of  felony  and  liable  to  not  to  be  communicated.    Any  person  who,  by 

■*F^J.f^V  w^ln'T^MSL   nr  Kv  fh«  r5f^    o««.  "^eaus  of  holdiug  au  offlco  undcr  the  Queen, 

Every  one  wno  praotices,  or  by  tne  ntes,  cere-  .,          i.i_ii'           r%                  a        j.    ^  i. 

monies,  forms,  rul^,  or  customs  of  any  denimina-  ^^  through  holding  a  Government  contract,  be- 

tion.  sect,  or  society,  religious  or  secular,  or  by  any  comes,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  m  possession  of 

form  of  contract,  or  by  mere  mutual  consent,  or  by  sketches,  plans,  or  models,  and  discloses  them  to 

any  other  method  whatsoever,  and  whether  in  a  man-  a  foreign  state,  is  rendered  liable  to  imprison- 

ncr  recognized  by  law  as  a  bindinjsf  form  of  marriage  ment  for  life.    Persons  inciting  others  to  com- 

or  not,  agrees,  or  coMente  to  practise  or  enter  into :  mit  offenses  against  this  act  are  made  equally 

eoSjJ^'l^UTitS'^o'j^^ffi  ^'ni*&'i?'th°I  -ponsiWewitfthem     Among  the  other  public 

same  time ;  or  (e)  what  among  the  persons  called  ^^*  passea  were  inose 

Mormons  is  known  as  spiritual  or  plural  marriage ;  or  Granting  supplies  to  the  extent  of  $25,564,944.95. 

(</)  who  lives,  cohabits,  or  agrees  or  conftents  to  live  Granting  railway  subsidies  in  money  and  land. 

or  cohabit,  in  any  kind  of  conjugal  union  with  a  Amending  the  electoral  franchise. 

person  who  u  married  to  another,  or  with  a  person  Reorganizing  the  Geological  Survey^. 

who  lives  or  cohabits  with  another  or  others  m  any  Giving  the  Exchequer  Court  juriscuction  under  the 

kind  of  ooxgngal  union ;  and  Copyright  act 

8.  Ever^  person  who  (a)  celebrates,  is  a  party  to,  Frovidimr  for  the  annulment  of  patonts  in  case  the 

or  assii^  in  any  such  rite  or  ceremony  which  pur-  patentees  tail  to  manufacture  in  Canada  within  two 

ports  to  make  binding  or  to  sanction  any  of  the  sex-  years. 

ual  relationftbips  mentioned  In  sub-section  1  of  this  Referring  to  ^he  Exchequer  Court  disputes  with  ref- 
•ection  ;  or  (b)  procures,  enforces,  enables,  is  a  party  erence  to  the  ownership  of  trademarks, 
to,  or  aft«isti«  in  the  execution  of  an^*  such  form  or  con-  Amending  the  Steamboat  Inspection  act;  author- 
tract  which  so  pun>orts^  or  the  giving  of  any  consent  izing  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  make  regula- 
wbichsopurports,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  1  la-  tions  conoemizig  safety  valves,  eto.,  providing  that 
ble  to  imprisonment  for  Ave  years  and  to  a  fine  of  engineers' certim^ates  shall  not  begran ted  to  foreigners 
$500.  until  domiciled  three  years  in  Canada,  or  by  service 

8.  In  any  charge  or  indictment  for  any  offense  men-  for  three  years  in  a  British  or  Canadian  ship. 

tiooed  in  sub-section  2  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  Granting  a  bounty  of  |2  a  ton  on  pig  iron  manufact- 

safficient  to  describe  the  offense  in  the  language  of  ured  in  Canada  fh)m  Canadian  ores, 

that  sub-section  applicable  thereto :  and  no  averment  Amending  the  Indian  act. 

or  proof  of  the  method  in  which  tne  sexual  relation-  Granting  the  right  of  appeal  fVom  the  Exchequer 

ship  charged  wa9  entered  into,  agreed  to,  or  consented  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

to,  shall  be  necessary  in  any  such  indictment,  or  upon  Permitting  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister's 

the  trial  of  the  person  thereby  charged ;  nor  shall  it  daughter. 

be  neoessary,  upon  such  trial,  to  prove  carnal  con-  Pioviding  for  the  inspection  of  agricultural  fer- 

neotion  had  or  intended  to  be  had  oetween  the  par-  tilizers. 

ties  implicated.  Amending  the  Adulteration  act. 

In  every  case  arising  under  section  4,  or  under  sub-  Amending  the  law  with  regard  to  bills  of  exchange 

section  1  of  section  5,  of  this  act,  the  lawful  husband  and  promissory  notes. 
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Totes  of  Consure  moyed. — On  March  6,  money  unaer  the  above  ciixmmstanoeB  18  a  willAiI 
Mr.  Laurier,  leader  of  the  Opposition^  on  motion  hieact  of  the  pledge  given  by  the  Administration  to 
to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  moved  in  amend-  l^wliMnent,  as  above  set  forth,  and  constitutes  a  de- 
ment to  substitute  the  follbwing :  signed  violaUon,  by  the  said  AdrainistraUon,  of  the 

^  undoubted  powen  of  Parliament,  and  deserves  the 

That  the  measure  introduced  last  session   by  the  ^^^^  censure  of  thU  House. 

Government  for  the  construction  of  a  nul  way  between  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  98  to  61. 

Harvey  and  Salisbury  was  rejected  by  Parliament;  On  March  14,  Mr.   Launer   moved   another 

uid  a^r  tiie  said  mewure  had  been  so  rejected  the  amendment  as  follows : 

Hon.  Mr.  Abbott  stated  m  the  Senate,  speaking  m  mu    x.  m         ^  ^x,    ^^                ^  .    u  •       j         -.i. 

behalf  of  the  Government,  that  no  expenditure  ofany  ^  The  failure  of  the  Government  to  bring  down  the 

kind  would  be  made  on  the  road  untU  Swas  sanctioned  ^^^^i  several  departmental  reports,  all  the  important 

by  Parliament ;  that  since  last  session  the  Government  measures  announoed  m  the  speech  of  His  Excellen^ 

have  expended  for  surveys  on  the  said  projected  rail-  f  ,f"®  °P?^°f  ^^  "*®  «^*°"'  *°^  ^  dis^aige  the 

way  atotalsumof|22,82l28,  in  connection  with  which  duties  wBich  they  owe  to  Parliament,  is  highly  prqu- 

special  warrants  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  ^^*^  ^  P^*>"®  mterests. 

$18,782.28 ;  that  the  expenditure  of  tiie  said  sums  of  This  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  95  to  57. 


E 

EAST  AFRICA.    By   treaty  arrangements  Nyassaland. — In  1874  Scottish  missionaries, 

concluded  in  1890  the  entire  coast  of  Africa  not  by  permission  of  the  Portu&^ese  Govemment, 

already  occupied  was  divided  among  European  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Lake 

powers,  and  tne  Hinterland  principle  was  denned  Nyassa,  which  was  discovered  by  David  Living- 

and  applied,  in  accordance  with  which  the  in-  stone.    In  the  course  of  time  the  African  Lakes 

terior  of  the  continent  is  apportioned  among  the  Company  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 

colonizing  countries  possessing  the  coast  line,  missions,  which  .competed  for  the  trade  of  the 

On  the  eastern  side  the  British  endeavored  to  se-  country  with  the  Arabs.    The  British  Govern- 

cure  a  large  belt  of  territory  extending  through  ment  interested  itself  to  secure  favorable  com- 

the  length  of  the  continent  irom  Cape  Colony  to  mercial  conditions  for  the  settlement,  which  can 

Egypt,  traversing  both  the  Portuguese  and  the  only  be  reached  by  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  route. 

German  Hinterland,  and  embracing  the  most  In  1877  the  Portuguese  Govemment  agreed  to 

elevated  and  salubrious  parts  of  Africa  and  the  charge  only  a  transit  duty  of  8  per  cent,  ad 

best  mineral,  forest,  and  agricultural  reeions*  valorem,  and  arranged  limits  withm  which  the 

This  scheme,  in  so  far  as  it  interferes  witn  the  British  settlers  were  allowed  to  exercise  autono- 

German  sphere,  has  been   abandoned,  but  the  mous  iurisdiction.    At  the  Berlin  Conference  in 

region  claimed  by  Portugal  the  British  Govern-  1885  tne  British  representatives  endeavored  to 

ment  insists  on  absorbing.  have  the  free-trade  zone  extended  to  the  Portu- 

Portngaese  Possessioiis. — The  Portuguese  guese  possessions  and  the  Zambesi  declared  an 

claim,  not  only  to  the  east  and  west  shores  of  international  river  like  the  Congo.    As  late  as 

Africa,  but  to  the  intervening  country,  by  right  May,  1889,  the  British  ministry  declared,  in  an- 

of  discovery,  was  incontestable  until  the  new  swer  to  inquiries  in  Parliament,  that  the  country 

principle  of  effective  occupation  was  laid  down  was  not  British  territory  or  under  the  protection 

m  the  general  act  of  the  Berlin  Conference.    In  of  the  British  Govemment.    A  proclamation  of 

the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  in-  a  British  protectorate  was  made  on  Sept.  21, 

fluence  of  the  Portuguese  was  extended  to  the  1889,  bv  the  acting  consul  at  Lake  Nyassa  over 

center  of  the  continent  by  explorers,  mission-  the  region  comprised  within  the  boundaries  be- 

aries,  and  traders.    While  they  still  possessed  ginning  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Shire 

India  their  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Mozam-  river  at  its  confluence  with  the  Kuo  river,  and 

bique  were  important.    In  their  desire  to  develop  following  the  Ruo  to  its  source  in  the  Milan je 

Brazil  they  retired  gradually  from  the  settle-  mountains,  thence  bv  this  range  to  the  southem- 

ments  they  had  founded  in  the  interior ;  yet  so  most  point  of  Lake  ^hirwa,  and  northward  alon^ 

lon^  as  the  slave  trade  with  Brazil  lasted  they  iU  eastern  shores,  including  the  northern  slopes 

maintained  military  posts  on  the  upper  Zam-  of  the  Zomba  and  Malosa  mountains,  to  the  up- 

besi  and  trading-stations  throughout  the  whole  per  Shire  river,  beginning  at  the  lowermost  point 

region.    By  the  treaty  of  Jan.  22,  1815,  and  the  of  the  Makololo  country ,"and  following  the  Shire 

Anglo-Portuguese  convention  of  1817,  traffic  in  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  inland  from  the  river 

slaves  was  permitted  in  the  Portuguese  posses-  till  it  meets  the  Lisungwie  river, 

sions,  those  on  the  east  coast  being  defined  as  Controyersy  between  Portugal  and  Eng*- 

extending  from  Cape  Delgado  to  the  Bay  of  land. — France  and  Germany  made  treaties  with 

Lourenco  Marques.    The  immediate  jurisdiction  Portugal  acknowledging  its  rights  to  the  Zam- 

of  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  recent  times  has  besi  and  the  zone  across  Africa,  which  the  Portu- 

been  confined  to  the  coast  settlement*,  which  are  guese  had  sought  to  keep  alive  as  soon  as  Euro- 

Srotected  by  a  force  of  Landins  or  Caffre  troops,  pean  nations  began   striving  for  territorial  ac- 

»n  the  Zambesi  and  in  other  parts  of  the  interior  (^uisitions  in  Africa  by  sending  out  expeditions, 

there  has  been  a  loose  official  organization,  the  like  those  of  Capello  and  Ivens  and  Serpa  Pinto, 

sovereign   power    being   represented  by  native  When  an  official  map  was  published  m  which 

chiefs  and  half-breeds,  who  receive  their  titles  the  Zambesi  basin  was  marlced  as  Portuguese 

from  the  Government,  and  maintain  their  au-  territory,  the  English  Cabinet  protested  that  it 

thority  by  their  own  strength.  would  recognize  no  rights  based  on  historical 
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ckiims,  and  became  more  urgent  in  its  demands  guese  GoYemment  and  the  independent  jurisdic- 
for  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Zambesi.  In  tion  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  British  Govem- 
Auffust,  1887,  George  Petre,  the  British  minister  ment  was  willing  to  accept  it  as  the  frontier,  al- 
at  Lisbon,  presented  a  dispatch  in  which  it  was  though  south  of  it  was  the  Blantyre  Mission  and 
pointed  out  that  in  the  re^on  to  which  Portugal  agricultural  settlement  in  the  midst  of  the  Mako- 
asserted  a  preferential  claim  there  were  countries  lolo,  a  tribe  sprung  from  Livingstone's  carriers, 
in  which  were  British  settlements  and  others  in  who  had  remained  m  the  Shire  highlands  and  con- 
which  Great  Britain  takes  an  exceptional  inter-  quered  the  unwarlike  people 'of  the  district.  In 
est.  An  English  naval  officer  pretended  to  have  August,  1888,  the  Lisbon  Cabinet  was  advised 
found  a  navigable  channel  from  the  sea  into  the  that  Makolololand,  as  well  as  Mashonaland,  was 
Zambesi  by  the  Chinde  mouth.  If  this  proved  considered  under  British  influence.  In  his  reply 
true,  the  English  were  determined  to  refuse  to  the  Portuguese  minister  expressed  reservations 
pay  duties,  and  to  declare  Nvassaland  a  British  regarding  districts  already  under  the  effective 
possession.  Except  in  regard  to  Khama's  coun-  dominion  of  Portugal.  In  the  spring  of  1889 
try  and  Matabeleland,  the  British  Government  Consul  H.  H.  Johnston  was  sent  to  Lisbon  to 
at  that  time  advanced  no  territorial  claims,  ask-  negotiate  a  delimitation  when  the  Portuguese 
ing  only  for  the  free  passage  of  goods  to  Nyassa-  were  about  to  send  an  expedition  into  the  dis- 
land,  but  said  that  it  would  acknowledge  Portu-  trict.  When  the  Portuguese  Government  agreed 
gal's  ri^ht  only  where  means  were  developed  for  to  accept  the  Ruo,  Lord  Salisbury  refus^  to 
maintaining  order,  protecting  foreigners,  and  con-  ratify  the  arrangement,  the  British  ^uth  Africa 
trolling  the  natives.  Perceiving  their  purpose.  Company  having  in  the  mean  time  conceived  the 
the  Portuguese  enforced  more  stringently  the  design  of  extending  its  operations  to  the  metal- 
provincial  regulations  governing  the  passage  of  liferous  district  near  Lake  Bangweolo  and  join- 
goods  and  persons.  Mr.  Petre,  on  Marcn  29, 1888,  ing  hands  with  the  missionaries  and  traders  on 
was  instructed  to  complain  that  the  closure  of  the  great  lakes.  On  Nov.  7, 1889,  a  royal  decree 
the  Zambesi  to  foreign  ships  was  contrary  to  the  was  issued  creating  the  new  district  of  Zumbo, 
-spirit  of  the  Congo  act  The  Portuguese  minis-  north  of  the  Zambesi,  comprising  Chitambo  and 
ter,  on  June  7,  replied  that  Portugal  was  willing  other  territories  extending  to  18**  of  south  lati- 
to  admit  English  vessels  to  free  navigation  on  tude,  brought  under  Portuguese  influence  in 
the  Zambesi  provided  an  arrangment  could  be  1885,  and  the  territory  lying  between  the  A  man- 
made  determining  Portugal's  territorial  rights  goa  and  the  Kafue,  and,  south  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  sphere  of  interests.  The  missionaries  and  the  district  lying  between  that  river  and  the  riv- 
traders  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Arabs  ers  Sanyati,  IJmfuli,  and  Mazoe.  Lieut.  Cordon 
-on  Lake  Nyassa,  and  wished  to  arm  the  natives  had  previously  passed  through  the  country  south 
under  their  influence.  The  Portuguese  feared  that  of  the  Zambesi  with  a  miliUry  escort,  and  had 
munitions  introduced  into  the  country  would  raised  the  Portuguese  flag  and  concluded  treaties 
be  used  eventually  to  contest  their  sovereignty,  with  the  chiefs  Chupizira  and  Manianga,  on  the 
and  refused  to  let  them  go  through,  except  three  upper  Manyame,  Dureira,  on  the  upper  Umfuli, 
small  cannon  and  2,400  rifle  cartndges  that  were  Innamaconae,  of  the  Magunda  tribe,  ^hose  do- 
permitted  to  pass  the  custom  house  in  October,  minion  extends  to  18°  of  latitude,  and  Choto, 
1888,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  British  Gov-  who  rules  the  country  between  the  Umfuli  and 
-emment.  The  British  consular  representative  at  the  Sanhata.  On  his  joumev  from  Zumbo  to 
Qnilimane  attempted  to  smuggle  through  a  lot  the  Umfuli  he  came  upon  ancient  ruins  of  Por- 
-of  war  rockets  from  the  royal  army  stores,  and  tuguese  forts  and  mines.  Another  decree  placed 
was  detected  and  arrested.  In  July,  1888,  the  the  territory  of  Umzila  and  the  Portuguese  dis- 
British  Government  announced  that  Its  sphere  of  tricts  of  Manica  and  Inhambane  under  a  central 
influence  embraced  Matabeleland,  and  extended  administration,  with  ite  seat  at  Quitevi,  charged 
as  far  as  the  Zambesi.  This  was  by  virtue  of  a  with  maintaining  order  with  the  aid  of  a  military 
treaty  claimed  to  have  been  made  with  Lobengula,  force,  and  having  under  it  six  commissioners  for 
and  the  protectorate  was  extended  to  all  the  tribes  the  administrative  districts  of  Manica  Inhoaxe, 
whose  cattle  he  stole  and  whose  people  he  en-  the  Buzi  valley,  Bandiri,  Mossarise,  the  Sabi, 
slaved.  The  Portugese  Gt>vernment  protested,  and  Bilen.  South  of  the  Mazoe  and  east  of  the 
asserting  its  traditional  claims  to  the  entire  Save  the  country  has  been  for  some  time  under 
region.  In  September  the  British  claim  to  Ny-  the  effective  domination  of  Portugal.  Gen.  Ma- 
assaland  was  raised  in  a  memorandum  in  which  noel  Antonio,  who  twenty  years  ago  conquered 
it  was  said  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  for  all  prac-  the  Barue  chief  Makomlii,  has  since  coerced  the 
tical  purposes  the  discoverer  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  Muzizuru  chiefs  living  between  the  Kuenya  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  him  that  the  districts  sur-  Mazoe  rivers,  and  in  1888  subdued  Bonza  and 
rounding  it  were  settled  and  have  since  been  oc-  captured  his  stronghold  at  Mosangano.  Gun- 
cupied  by  British  subjects.  Senhor  Barros  Gomes  genhemo,  the  son  of  Umzila,  chief  of  the  Gaza 
then  told  the  British  representative  that  it  was  Zulus,  a  ruler  as  powerful  as  Lobengula,  having 
useless  to  continue  the  correspondence  on  this  25,000  trained  soldiers  and  the  undisciplined  ma- 
subject,  and  that  Portugal  reserved  the  right  of  terial  for  an  army  of  100,000,  has  acknowledged 
independent  action.  An  expedition  was  planned  Portuguese  suzeraintv,  and  the  Portuguese  nag 
to  survey  a  raUroad  route  and  to  assert  the  do-  was  accepted  in  1889  by  numerous  chiefs  of  the 
minion  of  Portugal  over  the  Makololo.  who  un-  interior  through  the  efforts  of  Gen.  Manoel  An- 
til  lately  had  paid  taxes  and  received  a  Portu-  tonio.  Col.  Igna^io  de  Jesus  Xavier,  a  Portu- 
guese resident.  guese  African,  and  Col.  Paiva  d'Andrada,  who 
The  river  Ruo,  where  the  Portuguese  main-  traversed  northeni  Mashonaland  and  won  for 
tiCined  a  custom  house,  had  been  considered  the  Portugal  the  allegiance  of  other  chiefs  besides 
boundary  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Portu-  those  visited  by  Lieut.  Cordon.    The  efforts  of 
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the  Portuguese  were  directed  to  bringing  under  Pinto  was  organizing  his  expedition,  for  which  he 

their  direct  influence  the  tribes  south  of  the  enlisted  850  Landins  at  Inhambane,  the  Makololo, 

Zambesi  that  were  not  tributary  to  Lobengiila.  who  had  remained  peaceable  since  their  revolt  in 

In  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  new  province  1884,  began  to  manifest  a  hostile  disposition 

of  Zumbo,  of  which  Lieut.  Cordon  was  made  toward  tne  whites.    In  June  they  blocked  the 

governor,  care  was  taken  to  exclude  those  terri-  Shire  route  and  fired  on  a  steamer  of  the  African 

tones  which  had  been  declared  by  proclamation  Lakes  Company,  which  returned,  and  her  crew 

to  be  within  the  British  sphere  and  to  include  asked  for  assistance  from  the  military  comman- 

all  the  other  territories  to  which  the  Portuguese  dant  of  the  Portuguese  station  at  Massingire. 

laid  claim  and  which  they  were  bending  every  Later  the  steamer  continued  her  trip  under  the 

effort  to  occupy  effectively  according  to  the  rules  protection  of  a  larger  English  steamer  with  armed 

laid  down  by  the  British  Foreign  Office.  men  on  board,  declining  the  assistance  of  the 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  on  Nov.  21.1889,  Portuguese  authorities.    On  July  9  the  comman- 

pointed  out  that  the  new  district  of  Zumbo  ap-  dant  atMassingire  reported  that*  intercourse  with 

peared  to  comprise  a  large  part  of  Mashonaland  the  right  bank  of  the  Shire  continued  to  be  inter- 

and  an  immense  tract  northward  approaching  rupted,  and  asked  for  re-enforcements,  which  the 

the  confines  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  the  Governor  of  Quilimane  declined  to  send,  fearing 

watershed  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  said  that,  except  that  the  presence  of  the  forces  might  appear  to 

the  stations  of  Tete  and  Zumbo,  the  British  Gov-  justify  the  reports  that  had  been  spread  ttiat  the 

ernment  would  recognize  no  territory  as  in  the  Portuguese  Government  intended  to  carry  on  war 

occupation  of  Portu^l.    Senhor  Barros  Gomes,  against  the  Makololo,  thus  alarming  the  chiefs 

the  Portuguese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  re-  and  indisposing  them  against  the  Portuguese 

plied  in  almost  a  suppliant  tone,  referring  to  the  authority.    The  expedition  to  explore  a  railroad 

cession  of  the  whole  region  to  Portugal  in  the  route  intended  toset  out  inthe  beginning  of  April, 

seventeenth  century  by  the  Emperor  of  Mono-  but  was  delayed  by  the  illness  of  its  officers, 

motapa,  who  was  converted  with  his  people  to  Major  Serpa  Pinto  reached  Mopea  with  the  engi- 

Christianity,  and  to  the  well-preserved  rums  of  neers  on  June  15,  proceeding  later  to  the  village 

Portuguese  forts,  and  saying  tnat  Portugal,  who  of  Pinda.    He  was  inform^  that  the  Makololo 

conquered  India  and  created  Brazil,  can  now  of  the  Shire  would  not  allow  his  people  to  pass 

onl^  look  to  the  development  of  her  historic  do-  above  Katungas  or  to  purchase  provisions.     On 

mam  in  Africa  for  a  new  and  brilliant  period  for  July  15  he  telegraphed  to  Quilimane  that  it  was 

her  nationality.    Lord  Salisbury  retorted  in  his  absolutely  necessary  that  the  difficulty  should  be 

dispatch  of  Dec.  26  with  the  observation,  that  amicably  settled,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 

forts  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency  might  be  mistake  to  raise  a  conflict  with  the  Makololo.    On 

a  proof  that  territory  is  under  the  dominion  of  July  23,  1889,  the  British  consul-general  at  Mo- 

the  power  to  which  they  belong,  but  forts  in  ruins  zambiq^ue,  H.   H.  Johnston,  who  had  returned 

can  only  prove  that  the  domination  of  which  they  after  his  agreement  with  Senhor  Barros  Gomes 

were  the  instruments  and  the  guarantee  is  in  had  been  rejected,  set  out  in  a  steam  launch  up 

ruins  alsa  the  Zambesi  for  Lake  Nyassa.    He  had  obtained. 

The  Expedition  of  Serpa  Pinto. — In  1888  under  the  pretense  that  he  wished  to  visit  the 
the  Portuguese  sent  an  expedition  through  the  missions  on  Lake  Nyassa,  a  safe  conduct  and  let- 
Shire  district  to  NvaeBaland,  which  concluded  ters  from  the  Governor  of  Mozambique  recom- 
treaties  with  some  of  the  surrounding  tribes  and  mending  him  to  the  attentions  of  Portuguese 
built  a  fort  at  Lake  Nyassa.  When  Consul  officials,  especially  those  of  the  Shire  and  south 
Johnston's  scheme  fell  through  they  planned  and  Nyassa,  to  whom  he  offered  to  convey  the  official 
announced  publicly  a  long  time  inaavance  what  correspondence  of  the  Governor.  On  Aug.  8  he 
was  called  a  scientific  exploring  expedition,  came  up  with  Major  Pinto,  who  inform^  him 
against  which  the  British  Foreign  Office  offered  that  the  object  of  the  Portuguese  expedition  was 
no  objection.  Alvaro  Castelloes,  an  engineer  in  to  improve  communications  between  the  Portu- 
the  service  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  was  guese  station  at  Mponda,  on  Lake  Nyassa,  and 
commissioned  to  survey  a  route  for  a  railroad  the  sea,  and  to  extend  Portuguese  induenoe  by 
along  the  rapids  of  the  Shire  from  Mponda  above,  treaties  with  the  tribes  west  of  Lake  Nyassa  and 
where  there  were  a  Portuguese  military  post  and  a  on  the  upper  Loangoa,  which  he  intended  to 
mission  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  society  supported  visit  with  two  thirds  of  the  expeditionary  force, 
by  the  Portuguese  Government,  to  Katun^  be-  leaving  the  rest  to  guard  the  surveying  party, 
low.  Major  Serpa  Pinto  was  intrusted  with  the  As  the  route  was  interrupted,  he  requestea  the 
task  of  exploring  the  Arangoa  river  and  spread-  Englishman  to  take  the  two  engineers  up  the 
ing  Portuguese  influence  north  of  the  Zambesi  river  on  his  steamer,  which  he  refused  to  do. 
in  order  to  forestall  the  British  as  Lieut.  Cordon  While  the  Portuguese  sent  presents  and  did  all 
and  Col.  Paiva  d*Andrada  were  doing  in  the  they  could  to  conciliate  the  savages,  who  had 
south.  But  first  he  was  ordered  to  organize  the  been  incited  to  resist  their  passage  by  agents  of 
Castelloes  expedition  and  to  conduct  it  to  the  field  the  African  Lakes  Company  and  the  Blantyre 
of  its  operations.  According  to  Portuguese  ac-  Mission,  Consul  Johnston  proceeded  to  carry  out 
counts,  the  Makololo  for  twenty-five  years  paid  his  secret  mission,  distributing  British  flags 
tribute  to  a  Portuguese  resident  named  Maryano,  among  the  Makololo  chiefs.  Serjia  Pinto,  who 
and  afterward  to  his  son  for  five  years,  but  in  was  warned  by  Acting-Consul  Bucnanan  that  the 
1884  they  revolted,  and  since  then  have  paid  no  Makololo  would  resist  the  passage  of  the  expedi- 
taxes.  The  British  in  the  Shire  highlands  only  tion,  returned  to  Quilimane,  while  the  en^neer 
nuraberedabout  twenty  persons,  and  the  property  Themudo  went  forward  to  Mupasso,  which  is 
of  the  African  Lakes  Company  on  Lake  Nyassa  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ruo  on  what  was  ac- 
was  not  worth  more  than  $5,000.    While  Serpa  knowledged   to   be    Portuguese  territory,  with 
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the  boats  and  stores,  and  established  'a  fortified  under  the  government  of  Lobengula,  or  in  any 
c*mp.  Chief-Engineer  Alvaro  Ferraz  with  apart  other  country  that  had  been  declared  to  be  under 
of  tne  force  marched  up  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  demand 
On  Aug.  31,  as  he  approached  a  Makololo  vil-  the  recall  of  any  Portuguese  officer  who  acted  in 
lage,  he  saw  armed  men.  Signaling  for  a  parley,  this  manner.  Senhor  Sarros  Gomes  replied,  on 
lie  advanced  with  four  men  to  meet  a  negro  who  Dec.  20,  with  a  long  explanation  of  the  events 
came  out.  When  he  came  within  rifle  shot  he  as  they  had  been  reported  to  him,  pointing  out 
was  fired  upon.  The  Landins  then  attacked,  that  tlie  expedition,  which  was  of  a  purely 
captured,  and  burned  the  vill&?e,  killing  six  men.  technical  character  and  not  provided  with  means 
Themudo  sent  word  that  the  Chief  Melaure  with  for  waging  war,  had  been  disturbed  owing  to 
a  large  force  was  coming  from  the  north  to  rumors  spread  and  intrigues  carried  on  for  the 
attack  the  expedition.  Ferraz  crossed  the  river  purpose  of  opposing  it,  and  had  been  attacked 
to  unite  his  forces,  numbering  319  men.  All  the  at  a  point  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kuo,  the 
Makololo  chiefs,  except  one,  joined  Melaure.  bounaary  proposed  by  the  British  Government 
While  Melaure.  who  was  said  to  have  raised  14,-  in  the  treaty  of  1884,  which  was  never  ratified, 
OOO  men,  armed  in  part  with  Martini-Henry  and  that  the  subsec^uent  attack  on  Major  Serpa 
rifles  and  having  an  aoundance  of  ammunition,  Pinto's  force  likewise  took  place  soutti  of  the 
held  the  Portaguese  besieged,  parties  of  Makololo  Ruo.  He  said  that  the  Portuguese  Government 
raided  the  villages  of  other  tribes  within  the  would  not  sanction  any  attack  on  the  British 
organized  administration  of  the  Portuguese  au-  settlements  at  Nyassa  and  on  the  Shire  or  in  the 
thoritieSb  Acting-Consul  Buchanan  issued  a  countrv  of  Lobengula,  but  intended  to  protect 
proclamation  declaring  a  British  protectorate  its  rights  in  territories  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
over  the  Makololo  and  Nyassaland.  Senhor  guese  crown  and  where  there  are  any  chiefs  de- 
Ferraz  telegraphed  to  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  who  pendent  on  Gungenhemo,  and  in  regard  to  the 
raised  a  force  of  6,000  men  at  Quilimane.  With  proceedings  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto  it  reserved  the 
the  advanced  guard  of  700  on  the  right  and  300  right  of  forming  a  judgment  after  obtainin^if  the 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shire,  with  one  Gatling  facts.  A  British  note  of  Jan.  5,  1890,  pointed 
gun  and  one  field  piece,  ho  advanced  in  October,  out  that  a  large  military  expedition  entered  the 
and  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Massingire  country  of  the  Makololo,  and  that  if  they  attacked 
he  was  attacked  on  Nov.  8  by  12,000  Makololo,  it  was  to  defend  their  territory,  and  demanded 
who  surrounded  the  place  and  continued  firing  an  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
seven  hours,  and  then  retreated  in  confusion,  settle  territorial  questions  b^  acts  of  force  or  to 
having  lost  72  killed.  After  they  first  took  to  establish  Portuguese  dominion  over  districts 
flight  they  rallied  and  renewed  the  attack,  waving  where  British  interests  predominate;  otherwise 
two  British  flags,  but  ran  away  after  their  king  the  British  Government  would  take  measures  for 
and  the  two  flag-bearers  were  shot  and  the  flags  the  adequate  protection  of  those  interests.  On 
were  seized  bv  the  Portuguese.  The  Portuguese  Jan.  8  the  Portuguese  minister  gave  the  required 
brought  up  his  whole  force,  and  with  six  mi-  assurance,  stating  that  instructions  had  been 
trailleuses  and  four  pieces  of  artillery  captured  given  to  the  authorities  at  Mozambique  to  com- 
Chiloma,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ruo  and  the  init  no  act  altering  the  state  of  the  pending 
Shire,  and  then  overran  the  debatable  district  as  (|uestions,  and  asked  the  British  Government  to 
far  as  Katungas.  After  300  more  of  the  enemy  issue  similar  orders  to  its  representatives  to  main- 
were  killed,  the  loss  on  the  Portuguese  side  tain  the  status  quo  until  tne  questions  at  issue 
being  6  altogether,  the  Makololos  ^ave  up  all  re-  could  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement.  If  an 
sistance  and  made  their  submission,  signing  a  agreement  could  not  be  reached  he  proposed 
declaration  that  the  agents  of  the  African  Lakes  that  the  disputes  should  be  referred  to  the  ex- 
Company  had  incited  them  to  rebel  and  supplied  amination  and  decision  of  a  conference  of  the 
them  with  arms.  Leaving  JoaO  Coutinno  as  signatory  powers  of  the  general  act  of  Berlin, 
military  governor  of  the  Shire,  Serpa  Pinto  re-  In  case  this  course  failed  to  receive  the  approval 
turned  very  sick  to  Mozambique,  after  occupying  of  Great  Britain,  the  Portuguese  Government 
Mesne  on  Jan.  8.  British  flags  that  were  flying  would  place  itself  under  the  shelter  of  that  act 
on  what  was  claimed  to  be  Portuguese  ground  and  ask  for  the  application  of  the  article  in 
were  palled  down  by  officers  of  the  expedition  on  virtue  of  which  meaiation  is  obligatory  and  arbi- 
instructions  telegraphed  on  Nov.  9  by  the  Gov-  tration  is  optional.  Lord  Salisbury  telegraphed 
eroor-General  of  Mozambique,  and  were  sent  to  on  Jan.  9  that  before  the  replv  of  the  Portuguese 

§ailimane  to  be  given  up  on  demand  to  the  Government  could  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  the 

ritish  consul.  British  Government  must  know  the  explicit  in- 

The  British  Ultlmatam. — On  Dec.  17  Lord  stnictions  sent  to  the  authorities  in  Mozambique, 

Salisbury  directed  the  attention  of  the  Portu-  and  demanded  the  withdrawal  below  the  Ruo 

guese  Government  to  reports  that  had  reached  of  the  authorities  and  forces  in  the  country  of 

England  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  country  had  the  Makololo  and  the  removal  of  all  military 

been  declared  by  Acting-Consul  Buchanan  un-  stations  in  Mashonaland.    On  the  following  day 

der  British  protection,  a  Portuguese  force  had  at-  Mr.  Pet  re  telegraphed  the  answer  of  the  Portu- 

tacked  the  Makololo  and  made  a  declaration  of  guese  minister  that  the  most  stringent  orders 

war  against  them  and  announced  their  intention  had  been  sent  to  Mozambique,  and  that  Serpa 

of  retaking  the  whole  country  up  to  Lake  Nyassa.  Pinto  and  his  forces  had  lon^  since  returned. 

He  instructed  Mr.  Petre  to  ask  for  a  declaration  The  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who 

of  the  Portuguese  Government  that  its  armed  had  received  a  message  on  Jan.  4  from  Acting 

forces  would  not  attack  British  settlements  on  Consul  Churchill  at  Mozambique  that  the  Portu- 

the  Shire  river,  or  upon  the  coast  of  Lake  Ny-  guese  were  still  occupying  Shire  in  November 

aiisa,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Makololo,  or  in  that  and  intended  to  fortify  Katungas,  and  that  An- 
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drada  was  enroUine  an  expedition  to  plant  the  ness  of  the  local  authorities  in  east  Africa,  who 
Portuguese  flag  where  territory  was  claimed  by  became  more  annoying  m  their  treatment  of  the 
Portugal  in  northern  Mashonaland,  demanded  En^ish,  who  in  turn  instigated  the  vassal  chieis 
on  Jan.  10,  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  in  Portuguese    possessions  to  revolt  and   fur- 
last  dispatch,  that  the  Governor-General  of  Mo-  nished  them  firearms.     Lieut.  Valadin,  of  the 
zambique  should  be  instructed  to  withdraw  all  Portuguese  navy,  and  a  custom-house  oflSoer  were 
Portuguese  troops  on  the  Shire  south  of  the  massacreil  with  their  escort  of  200  native  troops  by 
Ruo  in  the  Makololo  country,  in  Mashonaland,  a  chief  named  Mataca  between  Lake  Nyassa  and 
or  south  of  the  Zambesi,  and  unless  such  a  dis-  Mozambique.  Gun^enhemo,  who,  like  Lobengula, 
patch  was  sent  within  twenty-four  hours  the  denied  that  he  had  ceded  away  any  part  of  his 
English  minister  at  Lisbon  was  instructed  to  sovereign  riehts,  began  to  make  war  on  friendly 
leave  with  the  whole  diplomatic  staff.    At  the  chiefs, and  a  Portuguese  expedition  was  sent  under 
same  time  the  English  naval  forces  at  Zanzibar  Capt.  Soares  d' Andrea  in  consequence  into  the 
sailed  for  Quilimane  and  Delagoa  Bay,  two  men-  Gasa  country.    A  considerable  force  was  concen- 
of-war  made  a  threatening  demonstration  against  trated  at  the  Ruo  boundary,  occupying  Chiloma. 
St.  Vincent,  the  capital  of  the  Cape  Vera  Isl-  The  English  continued  to  hoist  nags  in  the  dis- 
ands,  and  the  two  fleets  within  hail  of  Lisbon  puted  districts,  and  stirred  up  the  natives  of  Ma- 
at  Vigo  and  Gibraltar  made  ready  to  sail  at  any  kanga  and  Massangano  against  the  Portug:nese. 
moment.    On  receiving  this  unexpected  ii//»ma-  The  negotiations  mtween  the  two  governments 
turn  the  Portuguese  Cabinet,  after  a  meeting  of  were  continued,  and  on  Aug.  20  a  convention 
the  State  Council  had  been  held  in  haste  under  was  signed  in  London  which  was  considered  so 
the  presidency  of  the  King,  yielded  under  pro-  disadvantageous  to  Portugal  that  the  Chambers 
test  to  the  British  demands  and  ordered  the  refused  to  ratify  it.    Great  Britain  agrees  to  rec- 
evacuation  of  the  disputed  territories,  reserving  ognize  as  the  boundary  of  Portuguese  east  Af- 
the  rights  of  Portugal  to  the  regions  in  question,  rica  on  the  north  the  river  Rovuma  to  its  con- 
and  claiming  the  right  to  have  the  question  set-  fluence  with  the  M'Sinje  and  thence  a  line  run- 
tied  by  mediation  or  arbitration  under  Article  ning  due  west  to  Lake  Nyassa.    The  boundary 
XII  of  the  general  act  of  Berlin,  which  provides  follows  the  shore  of  the  lake  southward  to  13^ 
that  in  case  of  a  serious  disagreement  on  the  80'  of  south  latitude,  and   thence  runs  south- 
subject  of  African  territories  the  powers  bind  eastward  to  Lidce  Shirwa  and  along  its  shore 
themselves,  before  appealing  to  arms,  to  have  re-  to  its  extreme  southeasterly  point,  from  which 
course  to  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  of  the  the  f  i*ontier  takes  a  direct  line  to  the  easternmost 
friendly  powers,  or  to  exercise  the  option  that  is  affluent  of  the  Ruo,  and  follows  the  Ruo  west- 
reserved  to  them  of  having  recourse  to  arbitra-  ward  to  its  junction  with  the  Shire,  and  con- 
tion.    The  excitement  caused  by  the  backdown  tinues  westward  to  a  point  on  the  Zambesi  above 
of  the  Portuguese  Government  seemed  likely  to  Tete,  from  which  it  follows  that  river  to  Zurobo, 
result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  where  it  leaves  the  river,  passing  due  south  a 
establishment  of  a  republic.    The  Cabinet  re-  short  distance,  in  order  to  leave  Zumbo  in  Portu- 
si^ed,  and  a  new  one  was  formed  by  Serpa  guese  territory,  but  quicklv  turning  at  a  right 
Pimentel,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Conservative  angle  to  run  eastward  parallel  with  the  Zambesi, 
or  Rcgenerador  part^,  who,  on  June  6,  1889,  had  At  83°  of  south  latitude  it  takes  a  southeasterly 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  course  to  82°,  and  then  follows  the  Sabi  river  to 
affirming  the  rights  of  Portugal  in  eastern  and  the  Limpopo,  and  thence  runs  along  the  Trans- 
central  Africa  as  based  on  discovery,  conquest,  vaal  and  Swaziland  frontier  to   Delagoa  Bay. 
effective  occupation,  or   permanent  commercial  While  in  west  Africa  Portuguese  possessions  ex- 
enterprise,  and  the  politick  influence  of  Portu-  tend  to  the  upper  Zambesi  and  the  Kaborapo  as 
gal  during  centuries  past.    The  indignation  of  their  eastern  limit,  all  the  central  and  eastern 
the  people  against  England  was  universal,  and  part  of  the  great  region  formerlv  claimed  by  Por- 
was  manifested  not  merely  in  violent  langua^  tugal  is  abandoned  to  Great  Britain  except  the 
and  in  the  boycotting  of  English  ^oods,  but  m  district  between  the  coast  and  Lake  Nyassa^  a  nar- 
insults  and  the  violation  of  the  houses  and  per-  row  strip  between  the  Shire  and  Tete,  a  wedge 
sons  of  Englishmen,  even  of  the  consuls,  in  con-  of  JJinterlafid  behind  Sofala  and  Senna,  with  the 
sequence  of  which  a  British  s<^uadron  steamed  south  bank  of  the  Zambesi  as  far  as  Zumbo,  and 
into  the  Tagus.    The  new  Minister  for  Foreign  elsewhere  only  the  coast  districts.  The  British  ac- 
Affairs,  Hintze  Bibeiro,  told  Mr.  Petre  on  Jan.  ouire  a  solid  tract  extending  north  of  the  Zambesi 
18  that  the  late  ministry  had  on  the  12th  ordered  tnrough  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  reaching  from 
the  evacuation  of  the  posts  north  of  the  Ruo  Cape  Colony  to  the  confines  of  the  Congo  Free 
and  south  of  the  Zambesi.    In  reply  to  the  Portu-  State  and  I^ake  Tanganyika.     Portugal  a^eed  to 

fuese  request  for  mediation  the  Marquis  of  Sails-  cede  no  part  of  her  territory  to  a  third  power 
ury  wrote  on  Jan.  28  that  the  territory  in  dis-  without  the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  to  build  a 
pute,  not  being  under  the  free-trade  system,  did  railroad  to  facilitate  communication  between 
not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  British  territory  and  Pungwe  Bay,  to  maintain 
act,  and  that  if  it  did  Great  Britain  was  the  telegraphic  communications  between  the  coast 
power  that  had  a  ri^ht  to  demand  mediation,  and  the  river  Ruo.  to  grant  absolute  freedom  of 
not  those  who  had  infringed  the  act  by  invading  passage  across  her  territory  to  British  territory,  to 
the  disputed  territory  with  an  armed  force  to  chargeonly  3  percent,  transit  duty,  and,  in  regard 
dishonor  the  flag  and  kill  the  allies  of  the  other  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries,  to  declare  them 
party  to  the  controversy.  free  to  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  all  nations. 
Auglo-Portngnese  Convention. — The  Por-  From  Zumbo  to  the  Katima  Rapids  both  banks 
tuguese  Government  had  much  difficulty  in  carry-  of  the  Zambesi  belong  to  Great  Britain,  but  Por- 
ing out  its  engagements,  owing  to  the  unwilling-  tugal  acquires  the  right  to  construct  roads,  rail- 
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roads,  and  telegraphs  near  the  river  to  connect  tion  of  the  customs  on  the  basis  of  the  average  re- 
her  eastern  and  western  possessions,  England  ceipts  for  three  years.  After  the  death  of  Seyyid 
having  in  turn  simihir  rights  of  way  and  of  con-  Khalifa,  on  Feb.  13,  1890,  and  the  accession  of 
struction  on  the  part  of  the  lower  Zambesi  that  his  brother  Seyyid  Ali,  the  Germans  pressed  for 
tmrerses  Portuguese  territory.  a  revision  of  their  treaties.  The  German  Gov- 
Gennan  East  AMea. — The  German  protect-  emment  is  represented  in  east  Africa  by  an  im- 
orate  had  its  boundaries  fixed  at  the  inteiTiation-  perial  commissioner.  Major  Wissmann  having 
al  conference  in  London  on  Nov.  1, 1886.  B^  the  been  the  first  one  appointed.  The'  sea  block- 
agreement  then  reached  the  region  for  which  a  ade  against  the  slave  trade  having  been  lifted  on 
Sehuizbrief  or  imperial  charter  was  granted  to  Oct.  1,  1889,  he  was  ordered  to  establish  what 
the  German  East  Africa  Ck)inpany  on  Feb.  27,  was  called  a  land  blockade,  the  German  Govern- 
1885,  had  a  sea  face  from  the  Tana  to  the  Rovu-  ment  being  determined  to  proceed  in  Africa  with 
ma  river.  It  extended  to  the  lakes,  taking  in  the  **  clean  hands  "  by  suppressing  the  slave  trade  in 
northern  part  of  the  western  shore  of  Nyassa,  the  its  protectorate.  His  force  of  900  African  sol- 
whole  shore  of  Tanganyika,  and  that  of  Victoria  diers  and  100  Germans,  with  which,  by  the  aid 
Nyanza  as  far  as  1"*  of  south  latitude,  an  area  of  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet  and  a  landing  force  of 
about  400,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  200  marines,  he  captured  Windi,  Paneani,  and 
population  of  8W),000.  The  country  is  divided  Saadani,  was  increased  b^  enlisting  and  training 
uto  the  unhealthful  coast  region,  the  mountain-  new  men,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1890  he  had 
oas  region,  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  under  his  command  73  ofilcers,  134  non-com  mis- 
sea,  and  the  elevated  table-lands.  In  nearly  all  sioned  officers,  1,200  Soudanese,  380  Zulus,  and 
parts  the  land  is  wondrously  fertile.  Rice  is  pro-  120  Askaris,  besides  Somalis  in  police  service, 
daced  in  quantities  sufficient  for  export.  Maize  The  fleet  detailed  for  shore  duty  and  placed  un- 
is  grown  mostly  in  Ukami,  coffee  in  Usambara,  der  his  orders  consisted  of  4  steam  gunboats, 
cotton  in  Usagara  and  Usambara,  and  tobacco  When  it  was  supposed,  after  the  reduction  of 
rivaling  the  Sumatra  plant  in  Chutu,  Usambara,  the  revolt  that  Bushiri  had  successfully  organ- 
and  Djagga.  S^ame,  indigo,  caoutchouc,  ma-  ized  from  Pangani  to  the  southern  part  of  Usa- 
nioc,  bananas,  and  rubber  are  common  products,  ramo,  that  the  northern  coast  districts  were  com- 
Laige  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  kept  pletely  pacified,  a  new  rebellion  broke  out  in 
in  the  mountainous  districts.  Game  is  abundant,  Usegua  under  the  lead  of  Banaheri,  who  oollect- 
and  elephants  are  found  in  many  places.  Among  ed  a  formidable  army  that  by  some  means  was 
the  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  coal.  The  abundantly  supplied  with  breech-loading  rifles 
inhabitants  are  Bantu  negroes,  who  are  peaceable  and  ammunition.  In  planning  the  campaign 
and  friendly,  especially  to  those  who  protect  them  against  the  fresh  uprising  of  the  Arabs,  Saadani 
from  the  slave  raids  of  the  Arabs.  They  raise  cat-  was  fortified  to  serve  as  a  l»se  for  the  opera- 
tie  and  are  very  skillful  in  making  ornaments  tions,  and  a  post  was  established  at  Mkwadja. 
and  other  handicrafts.    Most  of  the  stations  and  In  the   first  encounter,  on   Dec.  25,  a  recon- 

Slantations  of  the  German  Company  were  aban-  noitring  force  under  Lieut.  Schmidt  was  led 
oned  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Arabs  into  an  ambush,  losing  9  killed  and  6  wounded^ 
in  1889.  Major  Wissmann  landed  in  Zanzibar  and  with  difficulty  got  away.  On  Jan.  4  Wiss- 
on  March  31, 1889.  Bushiri,  the  chief  of  the  reb-  mann  with  500  troops  attacked  the  fortified 
els,  who  was  secretly  encouraged  and  paid  by  the  camp  of  Banaheri,  7  miles  from  Saadani.  The 
Saltan  Seyyid  Khalifa,  was  surprised  by  a  noc-  Arabs,  1,500  in  number,  fought  bravely  for  three 
tumal  attack,  and  the  last  of  his  followers  were  hours,  retiring  after  170  shells  and  75  volleys 
dispersed.  He  escaped,  but  was  delivered  up  by  were  poured  into  the  position  and  the  Germans 
the  villagers  among  whom  he  took  refuge,  and  rushed  to  the  assault.  Thev  were  not  pursued, 
in  accoroance  with  the  sentence  of  a  court  mar-  and  when  the  troops  marcned  away  they  fol- 
tial  was  hanged  on  Dec.  15.  The  Germans  forti-  lowed  them  back  to  Saadani,  firing  into  their 
fled  Pangani,  Tanga,  and  the  other  recaptured  re^r.  The  German  loss  was  12  wounded, 
coast  stations,  sent  out  flying  columns  to  clear  While  engaged  in  reducing  the  coast  popula- 
the  interior  of  rebels,  marauders,  and  slavers  tion  to  submission  the  Germans  developed  great 
from  the  various  posts,  and  a  considerable  ex-  activity  in  extending  their  influence  to  the  Takes 
pedition  into  the  distant  interior,  under  Lieut,  in  the  north,  and  especially  in  reviving  trade  on 
Freiherr  von  Gravenreuth.  Before  the  begin-  the  caravan  routes.  A  garrison  at  Mpwapwa  in- 
ning of  November  the  Germans  had  reopened  sured  the  safety  of  the  route  by  way  of  Tabora 
the  principal  caravan  route  to  Mpwapwa.  The  from  Bagamoyo  to  Tan^nyika.  After  Freiherr 
Arab  slave  dealers  were  encouraged  in  their  re-  von  Billow  inflicted  a  defeat  on  their  Masai  en- 
Tolt  by  the  East  Indians,  who  have  been  the  emies.  the  plundering  Wasumba,  all  the  Wagogo 
bankers  and  merchants  of  the  country  for  cent-  of  this  region  willingly  accepted  German  sov- 
uries.  There  was  a  slight  revival  of  trade  in  the  ereignty.  An  expedition  under  Lieut.  Ehlers 
northern  part  of  the  protectorate  before  the  mid-  strengthened  German  influence  at  Kilimandjaro 
die  of  1890.  The  administration  of  the  coast  be-  in  the  country  of  the  chief  Mandara  and  in 
longing  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  the  cus-  Djagga,  Meru,  and  Aroasha,  making  secure  a 
toms  were  leased  to  the  East  Africa  Company  pesA  part  of  the  route  from  Pangani  to  Lake 
for  fifty  years  from  April,  1888.  The  Sultan  de-  Victoria,  Emin  Pasha,  who  after  his  return  with 
clined  to  allow  the  retention  of  170,000  rupees  a  Henry  M.  Stanley's  relief  expedition  disapi>ointed 
month  and  5  per  cent,  commission  as  the  cost  the  Efnglish  by  entering  the  German  service,  de- 
of  administration,  when  the  stations  were  aban-  parted  from  Bagamoyo  on  April  24  with  a  force 
doned,  except  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Bagamoyo,  and  of  200  Soudanese  soldiers  and  a  large  caravan, 
the  duties  were  collected  in  ZanzilMir.  An  ar-  accompanied  by  several  German  officers.  Bana- 
nngement  was  made  in  1890  for  a  new  valua-  beri,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  sur- 
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rendered  to  the  German  commander  at  Saadani  inland,  and  could  extend  their  inflaence  into 

on  April  4,  and   furnished  porters   for  Emin  Uganda  and  the  Nile  region.    The  English  ac- 

Pasha  8  expedition.     Emin's  mission  was  not  to  cused  the  Germans  of  sharp   practice  in  not 

forestall  the  English  in  Equatoria  or  Uganda,  abandoning  their  pretensions  to  any  part  of  the 

but  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Arabs  coast  nortn  of  the  sphere  of  Bntisn  influence 

and  with  the  native  tribes  within  the  undoubted  agreed  on  in  1886.     But  the  German  Gh>vem- 

sphere  of  German  influence,  to  protect  the  Catho-  ment,  which  could  have  claimed  a  large  part  of 

he  missions  established  there,  and  to  consider  the  the  Somali  coast  by  virtue  of  treaties  made  with 

most  practicable  locations  and  means  for  found-  Dr.  JUhlke,  and  had  yielded  its   preferential 

ing  military  stations  to  guard  the  trade  routes  and  rights  to  win  British  ^ood-will,  clung  to  the  dis- 

suppress  the  traffic  in  slaves.    The  rifle  and  the  tnct  where  German  mterests  were  established 

Bible  were  relied  on,  Caprivi  told  the  lieichstag,  the  more  resolutely  when  the  English  showed 

to  destroy  the  slave  trade,  which  could  never  1^  every  disposition  to  thwart  German  enterprises 

stopped  till  the  slave  dealers  were  killed.  and  when  the  British  Government  might   be 

Beconqnest  of  the  Slaye  Ports. — The  sub-  driven  to  support  the  scheme  of  a  continuous 
jugationo(  the  southern  coast  districts,  where  the  band  of  British  territory  from  the  Cape  to  the 
slave  trade  was  still  carried  on,  had  been  post-  Nile  delta.  If  Great  Bntain,  rejecting  the  Hin^ 
poned,  owing  to  the  renewal  of  the  disturbances  terland  doctrine,  claimed  the  lake  regions  be- 
in  the  north,  which  became  entirely  quiet  after  hind  the  agreed  German  sphere,  beyond  the 
Banaheri  was  amnestied.  An  additional  force  of  line  where  the  flrst  par^lel  of  southern  latitude 
600  Soudanese  was  engaged  for  the  operations  strikes  the  shore  of  Victoria  Njanza,  then  Gei^ 
against  the  southern  ports.  The  chief  of  these  many  held  the  key  to  the  British  Hinterland^ 
was  the  ancient  town  of  KUwa,  whence  the  ex-  and  could  extend  her  political  and  commercial 
port  of  slaves  drawn  from  the  lake  countries  and  conquests  into  the  Souaan  and  across  the  conti- 
the  Congo  State  to  Mafia,  the  Comoros,  and  nent  till  her  west  and  east  possessions  joined. 
Madagascar  was  not  interrupted  nor  in  the  Dr.  Carl  Peters  set  out  with  a  well-equipped 
slightest  degree  checked  by  the  blockade.  The  expedition  with  the  ostensible  object  of  rescu- 
coast  from  the  Rufije  to  the  Rovuraa  was  de-  in^  Emin  Pasha,  another  object  being  to  ac- 
dared  in  a  state  of  war.  The  "  Carola  "  and  the  (juire  the  Eouatorial  Province  and  other  regions 
"  Schwalbe  "  opened  fire  on  Kilwa  on  May  3,  and  in  rear  of  tne  British  sphere  for  Germany,  but 
were  answered  by  muzzle-loaders  from  the  strong  his  stores  and  weapons  were  seized  as  contra- 
fortifications  on  the  sea  side.  Major  Wissmann,  band  at  Zanzibar  and  he  was  forbidden  to  land 
who  had  landed  1,200  Nubian  troops  at  Kismani,  on  the  blockaded  coast  by  Admiral  Fremantle, 
advanced  to  the  attack  from  the  south,  while  the  British  commander.  By  a  ruse  he  escaped 
launches  carrying  revolver-cannons  executed  a  the  vigilance  of  the  British  ships,  and  on  June 
diversion  against  the  seaward  front.  This  stra-  15, 18§9,  landed  in  Kwyhu  Bay,  just  beyond  the 
tegic  precaution  was  unnecessary.  The  wooden  limits  of  the  blockade,  marched  round  behind 
buildings  of  which  the  city  was  largely  composed  Lamu  to  Witu,  and  with  Lieut.  Von  Tiedemanii, 
were  leveled  to  the  ground  by  a  conflagration,  11  Askari  guards,  60  porters,  and  25  camels 
the  Arab  garrison  had  fled  after  plundering  the  and  donkeys  went  up  Tana  river  in  the  middle 
stores  of  the  Indian  merchants,  and  these  with  of  July.  An  English  party,  sent  out  by  the 
their  families  had  fled  to  the  fields  to  escape  the  British  East  Africa  Company,  preceded  him 
bursting  bombs.  The  German  troops  entered  to  prevent  his  buying  food,  which  his  follow- 
the  deserted  city  and  hoisted  their  flag  over  its  ers.  8  of  whom  carried  repeating  rifles,  could 
ruins.  With  the' exception  of  Lindi,  the  termi-  only  get  by  flghting.  He  was  attacked  by  Gal- 
nus  of  the  caravan  route  from  Lake  Nyassa,  the  las,  was  obli^^  to  fight  his  way  through  Ma- 
Arabs  of  other  places  on  the  coast  accepted  the  sailand,  and  on  Jan.  7, 1890,  having  made  treat- 
German  proposals  for  their  capitulation.  Sev-  ies  with  the  tribes  that  he  met  at  Mount  Kenia, 
eral  slight  conflicts  in  the  neighborhood  pf  reached  Baringo  Lake,  where  he  raised  the  Ger- 
Lindi  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Germans,  and  after  man  flag.  On  Jan.  30,  at  Kavirondo,  he  fell  in 
an  effective  bombardment  the  town  was  occupied  with  a  part  of  the  expedition  of  F.  J.  Jackson, 
on  May  10.  Mikindani,  farther  south,  was  oc-  an  agent  of  the  British  company  who  was  sent 
cupled  without  flghting  on  May  14.  These  three  out  to  make  treaties  and  head  off  Peters.  Jack- 
towns  were  fortified  and  garrisoned  like  the  sta-  son  was  afraid  to  enter  Uganda,  wiiere  a  civil 
tions  in  the  north,  viz.,  Tanga,  Pangani,  Mkwad-  war  was  raging ;  but  Peters  pushed  on,  and 
ja,  Saadani,  Bagamoyo,  and  Dar-es-Salaam.  when  he  leamea  that  Emin  haa  departed  with 

Witu  and  8onth    Somaliland.— The  Sul-  Stanley,  he  joined  the  Christian  party,  who  had 

tanate  of  Witu,  having  an  area  of  520  square  fled  to  the  islands  of  Lake  Victoria.    He  helped 

miles,  was  made  a  German  protectorate  by  virtue  King  Mwan^a  to  overpower  the  Arabs,  drilled  his 

of  concessions  granted  by  the  sultan  to  the  Ger-  troops,  and  induced  him  to  sign  the  Congo  act 

man  Witu  Company,  and  in  1889  a  protectorate  and  forbid  the  slave  traffic.    Leaving  Uganda, 

was  proclaimed  over  175  miles  of  the  Somali  he  raised  the  German  flag  at  Usukuma  on  April 

coast  claimed  by  the  sult«n.  extending  to  the  17,  fought   his  way  through    Neera,  followed 

southern  limit  of  the  district  of  Kismayu  be-  Wembaere  riyer,  which  is  the  southeastern  bor- 

longing  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  on  the  river  der  of  the  Masai  country,  passed  through  Irainba 

Juba.    The  Germans,  who  were  already  in  posses-  and  Ussure,  hoisting  tfie  German  flag  in  both 

sion  of  the  caravan  routes  from  the  Zanzibar  places,  gained  a  victory  in  Ugogo  with  his  maga- 

coast,  by  pushing  up  the  Tana  or  Juba    river  zine  rifles  over  1,500'of  the  Sultan  Makenga's 

could  join  their  ten-itory  here  to  that  of  the  Ger-  warriors,  and  arrived  at  Mpwapwa,  where  Emin 

man  East  Africa  Company  near  Kiiimandjaro,  Pasha  was  on  the  lookout  for  him,  on  June  19, 

shutting  off  British  east  Africa  from  extension  having  36  porters  and  10  Somalis  left 
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The  possession  of  Witu  became  almost  value-  harbor  and  established  stations  at  Wanca  and 

less  commerciallj  when  the  arbitration  of  Baron  Melinde ;  opened  the  Sabaki  river  route ;  ouilt  a 

Lambermont  on  Aug.  17, 1889,  assi^ed  the  con-  strong  fort  at  Machaka,  half-way  to  Victoria 

trol  of  the  island  of  Lamu,  which  is  the  port  of  Nyanza ;  garrisoned  with  Soudanese  and  Indian 

Wituland,  to  the  English  company.    The  Bele-  troops  other  stations  alon^  the  route,  30  miles 

zoni  Canal,  which  a  former  Sultan  of  Witu  had  apart ;  and  had  begun  a  railroad  450  miles  long, 

dng,  was  delivered  up  to  the  British  author-  from  Mombasa  to  the  lake.     When  the  revolt  of 

ities,  though  not  without  the  German  consul-  the  slave-dealers  began  in  German  east  Africa, 

eeneral's  bringing  pressure  on  the  sultan,  who  the  runaway  slaves  were  made  free  by  paying 

aismissed  Curt  Toeppen,  the  manager  of  the  the  masters  their  value  out  of  the  funds  of  the 

Witu  Companr,  who  had  acted  as  his  vizier,  and  company,  which  was  partly  reimbursed  by  the 

reinstated  Carl  Denhardt.    A  force  of  150  Arabs,  British  Government.    Since  then  a  scheme  of 

forming  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  British  gradual  emancipation  has  been  adopted  by  which 

East  Africa  Company,  was  landed  to  take  forci-  the  slaves^  must  earn  their  own  freedom  if  they 

ble  possession  of  the  canal  and  custom  house  have  been  brought  from  the  interior.    Those 

and  the  sultan  intimated  to  Toeppen  that  if  the  who  are  members  of  the  coast  tribes  with  which 

Germans  would  not  defend  him  m  his  rights  he  the  companv  has  treaties  are  declared  free  ab- 

would  accept  the  protection  and  control  of  the  solutely  under  the  law  of  the  Koran  forbidding 

British  company.     The  only  remaining  chance  the  enslavement  of  free  people.    The  financiu 

of  profitable  development  and  an  outlet  to  the  results  have  been  as  unsatisfactory  as  those  of 

sea  for  the  Witu  Company  was  in  the  possession  the  German  company,  and  at  one  time,  when 

of  the  islands  of  Manda  and  Patta  and  of  Hohen-  the  Government  refused  to  come  to  its  aid,  as 

2oUemhafen  in  Manda  Bay,  where  the  German  the  German  Government  had  to  the  aid  of  its 

flag  had  been  raised.    The  islands  were  claimed  rival,  the  directors  spoke  of  dissolving.    Of  the 

by  the  Sultan  of  Witu  and  also  by  the  Sultan  of  £2,000,000  of  capital  subscribed,  £159,a34  had 

Zanzibar,  and  in  the  London  agreement  they  been  called  in ;  there  were  £188,186  of  liabilities, 

had  been  passed  over.    In  April  the  Sultan  of  and  the  assets,  including  estates  and  plants,  were 

Zanzibar  was  persuaded  by  the  Germans  to  sus-  valued  at  £164,829  on  April  80, 1890.    The  rental 

pend  his  concession  to  the  British  company  of  of  £56,000  per  annum  that  the  company  agreed  to 

these  islands,  but  the  representatives  of  \he  com-  pay  the  sultan  for  the  customs  receipts  for  fifty 

pany  affirmed  that  he  had  ceded  his  authority  years  was  almost  realized  the  second  year.    The 

over  the  territory,  and  insisted  on  entering  into  population  of  Mombasa  has  grown  from  15,000 

possession  at  once.    After  a  new  treaty  had  been  to  30,000.    Since  the  new  agreement  with  Ger- 

concluded  between  the  Sultan  Fumo  Bakari  and  many  abundant  capital  has  been  offered  to  carry 

Consul-General  Michahelles  in  April,  the  Ger-  out  the  company's  plans  in  the  enlarged  sphere, 

man  Witu  Company  on  May  19  was  formally  The  two  companies  are  now  competing  m  the 

amalgamated    with    the  German    East    Africa  work  of  improving  the  communications  with  the 

CV)mpany,  which,  notwithstanding  alterations  in  interior.    On  German  territory  two  railroad  lines 

its  favor  of  the  contract  with  the  Sultan  of  Zan-  are  in  contemplation.    Henry  M.  Stanley,  on  his 

zibar,  had  itself  sustained  a  net  loss  of  870,000  march  to  the  coast  from  Albert  Edward  xf  yanza, 

marks  on  3,147,000  marks  of  paid-up  capital  to  in  May,  1889,  obtained  cessions  of  soverei^ 

the  end  of  1889.     The  German  Government,  rights  of  several  chiefs  through  whose  territones 

which  assumed  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  Arab  he  passed,  in  consideration  of  the  protection  that 

revolt,  had  spent  directly  5,500,000  marks  and  he  gave  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  people 

thrice  that  sum  indirectly,  to  April  1, 1890.  of  the  King  of  Unyoro.    These  treaties  he  has 

The  British  East  Aft*ica  Company. — The  transferred  to  the  East  Africa  Company,  embrac- 

oompany  formed  to  occupy,  develop,  and  admin-  ing  the  states  of  Mpororo,  Ankori,  Kitagwend, 

ister  the  territory  conceded  to  Great  Britain  in  Unyampako,   Ukonju,  Undussuma,  and  Uson- 

the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1886,  estimated  gora.     The   Semliki  valley  and  the   territory 

at  150,000  square  miles,  and  to  farm  the  customs  between  Albert  Xyanza  and  Ituri  river  are  also 

of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  was  organized  under  claimed  by  virtue  of  his  discoveries, 

a  royal  charter,  dated  Sept.  3,  1888,  on  the  model  The   Anglo-German    Agreement.  —  While 

of  the  old  East  India  Company.    The  first  con-  the  English  and  the  Germans  in  east  Africa 

cession  of  the  sultan  gave  to  the  company  the  were  striving  each  to  ruin  the  enterprises  of  the 

coast  from  the  Umbe  to  the  Ozi  river,  including  other  in  order  to  obtain  the  commercial  field 

Kau  and  Kipini.    In  1889  he  further  granted  and  the  future  empire  as  far  as  possible  for 

all  his  towns  and  possessions  north  of  Kipini,  themselves,  and  while  the  citizens  of  each  coun- 

comprising  the  islands  on  the  coast  and  in  Man-  try  were  making  treaties  or  raising  pretensions 

da  nay,  and  the  ports  and  districts  of  Kismayu,  behind  the  sphere  of  the  other,  the  governments, 

Brava,  Merka,  Magadosho,  Warsheik,  and  Mruti,  though  desirous  of  reaping  the  largest  benefits 

making  a  coast  line  of  700  miles,  of  which  300  from  accomplished  facts,  were  determined  still 

miles,  comprising  the  region  north  of  Juba  riv-  to  go   "hand   in   hand"  in  colonial  ^matters. 

er,  has  since  been  conceded  to  lie  within  the  Ital-  When  the  new  German  Chancellor  was  'seated  in 

ian  sphere  of  interests,  and  the  ports  of  Brava,  his  office,  Sir  Percv  Anderson  was  sent  to  arrange 

Merka,  Magadosho,  Warsheik,  and  Mruli  have  a  settlement  of  the  differences  that  had  arisen, 

been  transferred  to  the  Italian  Government,  with  on  the  principle  of  give  and  take,  in  consulta- 

provbion   for  a  joint  occupation  of  Kismayu.  tion  with  Dr.  Krauel,  the  head  of  the  newly  cre- 

Sir  Francis  de   Winton  in   1890  was  appointed  ated  Colonial  Department  of  the  German  For- 

administrator-in-chief.     The    company    during  eign  Office.    The  German  Government  demon- 

the  period  when  George  S.  Mackenzie  was  ad-  strated  its  serious  purposes  by  sending  Emin 

ministrator  rebuilt  Mombasa  and  constructed  a  Pasha  to  consolidate  its  influence  in  the  interior 
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and  Major  Wissman  to  reduce  to  subipission  the  concession  by  admitting:  the  British  claim  to 
Arab  slave-traders  in  the  south,  and  by  obtain-  Lake  Ngamiand  Moremi's  country,  reserving  a 
ing  from  the  Reichstag  an  extraordinary  credit  strip  for  a  competitive  trade  route  to  the  upper 
of  4,500,000  marks  for  these  operations  and  a  Zambesi  region.    In  return  for  their  complai- 
subsidy  of  350,000  marks  a  year  to  maintain  a  sance  on  many  points  the  Germans  obtainea  the 
line  of  mail  steamers  between  German  ports  and  cession  of  the  island  of  Heligoland.    (See  Ger- 
the  east  coast  of  Africa.  many,  in  this  volume.)    The  area  added  to  £ng- 
The  negotiations  begun  in  Berlin  were  con-  lish  possessions  through  the  new  agreement  was 
eluded  in  London  hy  Count  von  Hatzfeldt  and  computed  at  500,000  square  miles,  making  the 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  the  basis  of  an  total  sphere  650,000,  exclusive  of  the  upper  Nile 
agreement  was  placed  on  the  table  of  the  British  region  and  the  whole  of  the  country  north  and 
Parliament  on  June  18.    The  Germans  urged  east  of  the  Congo  State  and  west  and  south  of 
that  the  rear  country.between  the  limits,  north  the  Italian  protectorate  in  Abyssinia  and  Gal- 
and  south,  aCTeed  on  in  the  arrangements  of  Nov.  laland,  from  the  first  degree  of  south  latitude 
1,  1886,  ana  July  2, 1887,  that  is,  between  the  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  from  which  the  danger- 
first  and  eleventh  parallels  of  southern  latitude,  ous  commercial  competition,  as  well  as  any  pos- 
as  far  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Con^o  State,  sible  territorial  aspirations  of  the  Germans  was 
naturally  belonged  to  them  as  the  titnterland  effectually  shut  out.    The  French  felt  aggrieved 
of    their    possessions.     The    English    Govern-  at  the  cession  of  Heligoland  and  objected  to  the 
ment  would  not  accept  this  pnnciple  as  ap-  contiguity  of  the  Germans  to  the  territory  of  the 
plying  to  the  region  where  there  were  English  Congo  Free  State,  in  which  they  have  a  rever- 
missions  and  stations  on  Lake  Nyassa  and  at  sionary  interest.    Against  these  arrangements 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and  along  they  could  raise  no  protest  on  grounds  of  public 
the  Stevenson  road,  which   connects  the  two.  law ;  but  it  was  different  in  regard  to  the  Brit- 
German  travelers  reported  that  this  road,  de-  ish  protectorate  over  Zanzibar,  the  independence 
scribed  by  Prof.  Drummond  as  having  gradients  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  a  compact  between 
and  cuttings,  was  ori^nally  only  a  path  cut  the  French  and  English  governments  in  1862, 
through  the  woods,  and  that  it  had  been  neg-  and  the  French  Government  would  not  consent 
lected  and  disused  until  it  was  again  closed  by  to  the  protectorate  until  an  agreement  on  colo- 
tropical  vegetation.    In  the  course  of  the  negotia-  nial  matters  was  made  with  it  oy  which  the  Brit- 
tions  Germany  conceded  to  the  English  the  re-  ish  Government  recognized  the  French  protect- 
^ion  that  they  coveted  in  the  south,  the  product-  orate  in  Madagascar  and  conceded  to  France  a 
ive  country  between  lakes  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  Hinterland  in  the  Western  Soudan  and  upper 
and    Bangweolo,  concerning    which  a  dispute  Niger  reaon.    The  German  sphere  in  east  Af- 
may  arise  with  the  Congo  State,  as  south  of  11°  rica  as  enlarged  by  the  new  convention  has  an 
of  south  latitude  there  nave  been  disputes  with  area  of  860,(K)0  square  miles. 
Portugal.    In  the  north  the  Germans  made  a  The  agreement  was  signed  at  Berlin  on  July 
concession  likewise,  admitting  the  English  claim  1.     With  the  view  of  securing  that  the  arrange- 
to  the  whole  of  the  semi-civilized  kingdom  of  ment  shall  not  be  injurious  to  any  commerce 
Uganda  and  to  the  valuable  mountainous  region  from  east  to  west  or  from  north  to  south  which 
traversed  by  Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  which  he  made  mav  spring  up,  it  is  agreed  that  between  Nyassa 
treaties  with  the  native  chiefs.     The  English  and  the  Congo  State  the  passage  for  German 
representatives  advanced  the  right  of  discovery  subjects  and  German  goods  shall  be  free  and  ex- 
in  support  of  a  claim  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  empt  from  all  transit  dues,  and  the  same  im- 
Stanley  and  other  colonial  extremists  urged  the  munity  will  be  secured  to  English  passengers 
importance  of  securing  a  continuous  belt  join-  and  English  goods  between  the  northern  end  of 
ing  the  northern  and  southern  spheres  of  Brit-  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  British  sphere  of  in- 
ish  interest.    This  the  Germans  would  not  con-  fluence.    It  is  further  agreed  between  the  two 
sider,  as  they  desired  to  have  a  common  frontier  powers  that  in  nil  east  African  territories  sub- 
with  the  Congo  State  and  a  chance  to  extend  jected  to  their  influence  equal  rights  of  settling 
their  commerce  into  the  central  parts  of  the  con-  or  of  trading  shall  be  conferred  by  the  two  pow- 
tinent.    The  priority  of  British  influence  in  Zan-  ers  respectively  on  the  subjects  cf  the  other, 
zibar  and  the  interests  of  British  Indians  were  Freedom  of  navigation  in  all  the  lakes,  rivers, 
acknowledged  by  acceding  to  a  British  protect-  canals,  and  ports  is  secured  to  both  flags  under 
orate  over  Zanzibar  and  tne  islands  of  the  coast,  the  Congo  act.    The  subjects  of  either  power 
the  Germans  obtaining  all  the  sovereign  rights  of  may  obtain  trading  and  mineral  concessions  and 
the  sultan  on  the  Zanzibar  coast.    The  German  hold  real  property  in  the  sphere  of  the  other, 
dependency  of  Wituland  and  the  new  protect-  and  freedom  for  all  forms  of  worship  and  relig- 
orate  on  the  Somali  coast  north  of  the  British  ious  teaching  is  guaranteed  to  missionaries, 
sphere  were  transferred  to  Great  Britain.    The  In  east  Africa  the  sphere  in  which  the  ex- 
Wit  u  colony  had  already  succumbed  to  the  ag-  ercise  of  influence  is  reserved  to  Germany  is 
gressive  commercial  competition  and  intrigues  bounded  (see  map  in  "  Annual  Cyclopaniia  "  for 
of  the  English.     The  rights  to  the  islands  of  1888,  page  123): 

Manda  ana  Patta  had  been  referred  to  arbitra-  1.  To  the  north  by  a  line  which,  beginning 

tion.    Yet,  even  if  the  decision  should  be  against  on  the  coast  at  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of 

them,  the  German  colonial  people  considered  that  the  river  Umba,  runs  direct  to  Lake  Jipe ;  passes 

they  possessed  in  the  Tana  river  route  the  best,  thence  along  the  eastern   side  and   round  the 

if  not  the  only  practicable  communication  with  northern  side  of  the  lake  and  crosses  the  river 

Uganda  and  Lake  Nyassa.     A  boundary  dis-  Lurae;  after  which  it  passes  midway  between 

pute  in  Togoland  was  settled  by  a  compromise,  the  territories  of  Taveita  and  Chagga,  skirts  the 

in  southwest  Africa  Germany  made  a  material  northern  base  of  the  Kilimandjaro  range,  and 
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thence  is  drawn  direct  to  the  point  on  the  east-  There  are  besides  the  wild  Indians  of  the  eastern 

em  side  of  Victoria  Nyanza  which  is  intersected  provinces  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes* 

bj  the  first  parallel  of  south  latitude;  thence,  of  whom  there  is  no  enumeration.    Quito,  the 

crossing  the  lake,  it  follows  that  parallel  to  the  political  capital,  has  about  80,000,  and  Guaya- 

frontier  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  where  it  termi-  quil,  the  commercial  center,  40,000  inhabitants, 

nates.    It  is  understood  that  on  the  west  side  Elementary  education  is  free  and  compulsory, 

of  the  lake  Mount  Mfumbiro  shall  be  included  and  in  the  805  primary  schools  60,000  pupils  are 

in  the  British  sphere ;  and  if  that  mountain  in  attendance.    The  military  forces  in  18^  num- 

proYB  to  lie  to  the  south  of  1°  of  south  latitude  bered  8,000  men. 

the  line  shall  be  deflected  so  as  to  exclude  it.  Commerce. — The   import  trade  is   divided 

but  shall,  nevertheless,  return  so  as  to  terminate  chiefly  between  the  English,  the  Germans,  and 

at  the  above-named  point.  the  French,  the  share  oi  the  United  States  being 

2.  To  the  south  by  a  line  which,  starting  on  about  8  per  cent  The  exports  advanced  from 
the  coast  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  province  4,915,120  suor^s  in  1885  (the  sucr6  is  equal  to  the 
of  Mozambique,  follows  the  course  of  the  river  5-frano  piece,  though  in  exchange  the  value  is 
Bovuma  to  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Msinje ;  only  75  cents)  to  10,119,488  sucxis  in  1887,  one 
thence  it  runs  westward  along  the  parallel  of  half  of  the  latter  sum  representing  the  oocoa 
that  point  till  it  reaches  Lake  Nyassa ;  thence,  export  Coffee,  hides.  India-rubber,  vegetable 
striking  northward,  it  follows  the  eastern,*  north-  ivory,  cinchona  bark,  gold,  and  silver  are  some 
em,  ana  western  shores  of  the  lake  to  the  north-  of  the  other  products  of  the  country.  The  for- 
em  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Songwe ;  it  as-  eign  commerce  passes  through  the  port  of  Gnay- 
oends  that  river  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by  aquil,  where  154  steamers,  or  176,288  tons,  were 
the  thirty-third  degree  of  east  longitude;  thence  it  entered  and  158,  of  175,689  tons,  cleared  in  1888. 
follows  the  river  to  the  point  where  it  approaches  Nearly  two  thinds  of  the  shipping  was  British, 
most  nearly  the  boundary  of  the  geoCTaphical  In  the  agricultural  districts  on  the  western  side 
Congo  Basin  defined  in  tne  first  article  of  the  of  the  Andes,  river  steamers  built  in  the  United 
act  of  Berlin.  From  that  point  it  strikes  direct  to  States  ply  on  the  Guaves,  Daule,  and  Vinces.  A 
the  above-named  boundary,  and  follows  it  to  the  company,  which  has  the  salt  monopoly  till  1898, 
point  of  its  intersection  by  the  thirty-second  de-  worth  100,000  sucr^  a  year,  has  built  a  railroad 
gree  of  east  long[itude,  from  which  point  it  strikes  from  Dnran,  opposite  Guavaquil,  to  Chimbo, 
direct  to  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  northern  about  50  miles.  There  are  about  1,200  miles  of 
and  southern  branches  of  the  river  Kilambo,  telegraphs  in  the  republic.  The  monetary  cir- 
and  Uience  follows  that  river  1^11  it  enters  Lake  culation  consists  of  about  500,000  sucnSs  in  sil- 
Tanganyika.  ver  coin  and  8,000,000  sucrte  of  bank  notes,  se- 

3.  To  the  west  bv  a  line  which,  from  the  mouth  cured  by  a  coin  reserve  of  one  third  of  that 
of  the  river  Kilambo  to  the  first  parallel  of  south  amount  Under  the  coinage  law  of  March,  1884, 
latitude,  is  conterminous  with  the  Congo  Free  1,885,000  sucr^  in  silver  had  been  coined  up  to 
State.  the  end  of  1889. 

The  sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of  influence  Flnanee. — More  than  half  the  revenue  is  de- 
ls reserved  to  Great  Britain  is  bounded :  rived  from  import  duties  collected  at  the  port 

1.  To  the  south  by  the  above-mentioned  line  of  Guayaquil,  which  yielded  2,856,241  sucr»  in 
Fanning  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Umba  to  1887.  The  next  largest  revenue  comes  from  the 
the  point  where  the  first  parallel  of  south  lati-  tithes  collected  on  all  produce  for  the  church, 
tude  reaches  the  Ci>ngo  Free  State.  of  which  the  state  retAins  one  third.    The  last 

2.  To  the  north  by  a  line  beginning  on  the  published  accounts  relate  to  1887,  when  the  reve- 
ooast  at  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  nue  amounted  to  4,479,004  and  the  expenditure 
Jaba;  thence  it  ascends  that  bank  of  the  river  to  4,428,597  sucrfe.  For  1890  the  expenditure 
and  is  contdrininous  with  the  territory  reserved  was  estimated  at  4,429,236  sucr^  The  foreign 
to  the  infiuence  of  Italy  in  Gallaland  and  Abys-  debt,  owed  in  England,  was  readjusted  in  ISoiS, 
sinia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Egypt  when  it  had  paid  no  interest  for  seventeen  years, 

8.  To  the  west  by  the  Congo  Free  State  and  and  it  has  paid  none  since.    The  amount,  exclu- 

by  the  western  watershed  of  the  basin  of  the  up-  sive  of  arrears,  is  9,120,000  sucr^s.    The  internal 

per  Nile.  debt,  with  unpaid  interest,  is  4,820,648  sucr^. 

ECUADOR,  a  republic  in  South  America,  EGYPT,  a  principality  in  northern  Africa, 
constituted  in  1830  on  the  dissolution  of  the  tributary  to  Turkev.  The  reigning  Khedive  is 
confederation  of  New  Granada.  The  President  Mohammed  TewfiK,  bom  Nov.  19,  1852,  who 
is  chosen  for  four  vears  bv  900  electors.  The  succeeded  his  father,  Ismail,  when  the  latter,  on 
Senate  consists  of  34  members,  two  from  each  June  26, 1879,  was  compelled  to  abdicate  by  the 
province.  The  members  of  the  lower  house  of  English  and  French  governments,  which  inter- 
Congress  are  elected  in  the  proportion  of  one  vened  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  creditors.  The  Ghov- 
for  every  80,000  of  the  population  by  all  male  emment  was  thenceforward  conducted  under  the 
adults  professing  the  Catnolic  religion  and  able  direction  of  two  Comptrollers-General,  appointed 
to  read  and  write.  Dr.  Antonio  Flores  was  by  France  and  Great  Britain,  till  1882,  when  a 
chosen  to  the  presidency  of  the  republic  on  military  and  national  revolt,  led  by  Arabi  Pasha, 
June  30,  1888.  was  suppressed  through  the  armed  intervention 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  Ecuador  of  England  alone.    On  Jan.  18, 1883,  the  Khedive, 

Is  estimated  at  118,630  sauare  miles.    The  boun-  in  accordance  with  the  demand  of  England,  abol- 

daries  between  it  and  Colombia  and  Peru  are  in  ished  the  dual  control  and  appointed  an  English 

dispute.    The  population  is  1,004,651,  of  whom  financial  adviser,  whose  concurrence  is  requisite 

00  per  cent  are  of  Indian  blood,  10  per  cent,  of  in  all  financial  measures,  and  who  has  a  right  to 

Spanish  descent,  and  80  per  cent  of  mixed  race,  sit  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  to  take  part 
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in  its  deliberations.    The  ministry  in  the  beein-  tion,  682,657  pounds;  Snakin,  109,000  pounds ; 

ning  of  1890  was  composed  as  follows :  President  pensions,  475,(K)0  pounds^  suppression  of  the  ear- 

of  Uie  Coancil,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  vU^  250,000  pounds ;   other  expenditures,  27,768 

Minister  of  Finance,  Riaz  Pasha;  Minister  of  pounds.    The  total  receipts  in  1889  were  9,719,- 

Foreign  Affairs,  Zulfikar  Pasha;  Minister  of  Jus-  OOOpounds,  and  the  expenses  9,523,000  pounds, 
tice,  Fidchri  Pasha;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc-       The  total  amount  of  tne  funded  debts  at  the  be- 

tion,  Ali  Mubarak  Pasha.    Sir  Eyelyn  Baring  ginningof  1890  was  108,426,640  Egyptian  poands 

has  been  the  British  A^nt  and  Financial  Ad-  (1    £  E.=:$4.97).     The  8-per-centl  ^^mnteed 

yiser  to  the  Khedive  since  the  English  control  loan  amounted  to  9,111,100  pounds;  it  is  rewr- 

and  direction  of  Egypt  began.  able  by  a  fixed  annuity  of  807,000  pounds.     The 

Area  and  Popaiation. — The  area  of  E^Tpt  privileeed  debt,  22,296,800  pounds  in  amountf 
north  of  Wady  Haifa,  the  boundary  determined  paid  1,087,000  pounds  interest  in  1889 ;  the  uni- 
on provisionally  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Sou-  lied  4-per-cent.  debt,  of  which  the  capital  sum  is 
dan,  is  12,976  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  oases  55,988,920  pounds,  paid  2,184,000  pounds.  A 
in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  arid  region  between  loan  raised  in  188^  at  4|  per  cent,  amounts  to 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  El  Arish  in  Svria.  2,268,900  pounds,  on  which  for  interest  and  ex- 
The  population  of  the  Nile  valley  and  the  Delta  penses  180,000  pounds  were  paid.  The  Mouk»- 
in  1882  was  6,817,265,  including  245,779  nomads  t)ala,  or  domestic  debt,  has  been  in  great  part 
and  90,886  foreigners.  The  foreigners,  nine-  repudiated,  the  creditors  receiving  only  an  an- 
tenths  of  whom  resided  in  Lower  Bgypt,  com-  nuity  of  150,000  pounds,  which  was  promised  till 
prised  87,301  Greeks,  18,666  Italians,  15,716  1930.  The  Domains  debt,  amounting  to  6,173,- 
French,  8,022  Austrians,  6,118  English,  948  Ger-  440  pounds,  and  the  Daira  Sanien,  amount- 
mans,  and  4,116  of  other  nationalities.  The  na-  ing  to  8,587,480  pounds,  are  j>aid  from  the  rev- 
tives  are  all  Mohammedans  excepting  the  Coptic  enues  of  those  estates,  the  denciency  in  interest. 
Christians, ,  descended  from  the  ancient  Eevp-  amounting  to  175,000  pounds  in  1889,  being 
tians,  who  live  to  a  groat  extent  in  tents.  They  made  up  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  an- 
number  about  800,0(%.  nual  payment  of  84,000  pounds  to  the  Daira  Sa- 

The  schools,  which  are  supported  bv  fees,  num-  nieh  loan  commissioners.     The  interest  on  the 

bered  6,639  in  1887,  with  7,244  teachers,  exdu-  Suez  Canal  shares  of  the  ex-Khedive^pnrchased 

give  of  17  schools  maintained  bv  the  administra-  by  the  British  Government,  is  194,000  pounds, 

tion  of  the  Wakufs,  which  had  2,000  pupils.  The  which  must  be  paid  till  18HM,  the  term  for  which 

number  of   felons  convicted  in  the  courts  of  Ismail  Pasha  had  previously  hypothecated  the 

Lower  Egypt  increased  from  287  in  1884  to  1,144  profits.    The  total  charges  on  the  revenue  on  ac- 

in  1888;  of  other  offenders,  from  4,846  to  14,968.  count  of  debts,  as  enumerated  above,  was  4,261,- 

Flnances.— In  the  budget  for  1890  the  land  tax  000  Egyptian  pounds  in  1889.    The  tribute  and 

and  date  tax  were  estimated  to  produce  5,100,-  interest  together  represent  an  annual  drain  of 

000  Egyptian  pounds;  professional  and  urbui  5,400,000  pounds,  representing  58  per  cent,  of  the 

taxes,  248,000  pounds ;  customs  duties,  1,078,000  revenue  and  equal  to  45  per  cent  of  the  total 

pounds ;  oc(rot8, 2SlfiO0  pounds ;  salt  and  natron  value  of  the  exports.    The  whole  of  the  culU- 

taxes,  220,000  pounds ;  fisheries,  80,000  pounds ;  vable  soil  of  Egypt  at  the  market  price  of  land 

navigation    dues,    70,000    pounds ;    railroads,  is  worth  a  smaller  sum  than  the  capital  of  the 

1,352,000  pounds;    telegrapns,  27,000  pounds;  debt   The  land  tax,  which  constitutes  the  largest 

iport  of  Alexandria,  110,000  pounds;  posts  and  part  of  the  revenue,  is  estimated  by  some  at  50 

tpostal  boats,  220,000  pounds ;  lighthouses,  95,-  per  cent,  of  the  rent  value  of  the  land,  while 

•000  pounds ;  Ministry  of  Justice,  mO,000  pounds ;  others  say  that  it  represents  three  eighths  of  the 

^exemption  from  military  service,  100,000 pounds;  gross  produce.    The  financial  situation  has  im- 

irent  of  Government  property,  70,000  pounds ;  proved  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  prices  hav- 

iGovemorslup  of  Suakin,  12,500  pounds;  pension  ing  risen  and  the  productive  area  ejftended.  The 

fund,  70,000   pounds;   other  receipts.  205,500  economical  condition  of  the  people  is  better  in 

pounds ;    total    revenue,    9,650,000    Egyptian  many  respects  than  it  was  in  IsmaiPs  time, 

pounds.   The  total  expenditure  was  estimated  at  when*  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  rapacious  offl- 

9,600,000  Egyptian  pounds,  distributed  under  cials  and  deeply  in  debt  to  the  usurers.     The 

the  following   heads:    Public   debt,  4,263,095  taxes  are  now  fairly  collected  and  paid  at  the 

pounds ;  Turkish  tribute.  678,397  pounds ;  civil  most  convenient  time.    The  conscription  is  con- 

Jist  of  the  Khedive,  100,000  pounds ;  civil  list  of  ducted  impartiallv,  and  the  price  of  exemption 

Ismail  Pasha,  114,127  pounds;  the  Khedive's  reduced  to  one  lourth  of  tne  former  amount 

frivate  Cabinet,  60,900   pounds ;   Ministry  of  The  khedivial  decree  of  Jan.  2,  1890,  abolished 

^ublic  Works,  441,910  pounds ;  Ministry  of  Jus-  forced  labor  in  so  far  as  it  was  still  employed 

tice,  35(1,400  pounds ;   administration   of   the  in  clearing  the  canals  and  drains,  though  not  for 

?irovinoea,  351,195  pounds ;  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  dams  and  embankments.  By  the  law  of  Jan. 
25,277  pounds ;  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  133,-  9,  1890,  the  trade-license  taxes  were  readjusted 
438  pounds:;  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  80,-  in  such  wise  as  to  bear  more  equitably  on  the 
837  pounds ;  other  ministries,  124,022  pounds ;  rich,  while  whole  classes  of  the  working  people 
customs  administration,  99,584  pounds ;  octrois,  are  entirely  relieved.  Europeans  are  in  future 
43,701  pounds;  salt  and  natron,  64,514  pounds ;  to  pay  these  taxes,  the  immunities  secured  by 
fisheries,  11,861  pounds ;  navigation,  3,487  the  capitulations  having  been  removed.  Joint- 
nounda;  Tsdhoads,  637,000  pounds ;  telegraphs,  stock  companies  pay  i  per  mille  of  their  capital 
84,000  pounds;  port  of  Alexandria,  19,500  up  to  a  maximum  tax  of  800  pounds;  contract- 
pounds  ;  posts  and  postal  boats,  198,606  pounds ;  ors,  the  same  rate  on  their  contracts ;  merchants, 
lighthouses,  29,720  pounds;  public  safety,  Min-  bankers,  lawyers,  physicians,  engineers,  and  ai^ 
istry.of  War,  police,  prisons,  and  army  of  oocupa-  chitects,  a  fixed  tax  and  a  certain  percentage  of 
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their  rent    The  kourhcuhj  by  which  all  taxes  ence  debt  provides  for  interest  at  6  per  cent,  and 
were  collected,  recruits  obtained,  and  order  main-  a  sinkinjr  fund  that  will  extinguish  the  debt  in 
Uined,  is  now  forbidden.  1041.    Tne  revenues  of  the  railroads  and  tele- 
The  financial  accounts  for  1889  were  in  the  graphs  and  the  port  dues  of  Alexandria  are 
highest  degree  satisfactory.    The  revenue  was  pleased  for  the  payment  of  this  annuity,  and 
9,719,000  pounds,  and  the  expenditure  9,523,000  should  these  prove  insufficient  the  deficit  becomes 
pounds,  leavinga  surplus  of   196,000  pounds  a  first  charge  on  the  revenues  assigned  to  the 
where  one  of  8,000  pounds  had  been  anticipated,  unified  debt,  viz.,  the  customs  revenue  and  the 
The  revenue  was  2^,000  pounds  more  and  the  taxes  of  four  of  the  provinces.    Sir  Edgar  Vin- 
expenditure  169,000  pounids  less  than  the  esti-  cent  in  1889  effected  an  arrangement  forthecon- 
matesL    The  land  tax,  notwithstanding  consider-  version  of  the  debt  into  a  4-per-cent.  loan,  effect- 
able  remissions  on  lands  left  unirrigated  through  ing  a  saving  of  80,000  pounds  per  annum  after 
the  lowness  of  the  Nile,  yielded  52,000  pounds  deducting  the  cost  of  the  operation.    This  could 
more  than  was  expected.    The  tax  was  collected  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  powers, 
much  more  thoroughly  than  had  been  contem-  England,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria  save  an 
plated  in  the  odculations,  the  arrears  being  only  unconditional  assent     Russia  requirea  assur- 
40.000  pounds,  instead  of  130,000  pounds,  and  in  ances  that  the  saving  should  be  applied  to  the 
like  manner  Uie  house  tax  exceeded  the  estimate  reduction  of  taxation,  and,  when   these  were 
by  48,000  pounds,  giving  indication  of  more  pros-  given,  also  consented.    France  offered  to  give 
perous  conditions  than  the  officials  supposed,  her  consent  on  the  condition  that  a  date  should 
The  receipts  from  customs  were  only  585,000  be  set  for  the  evacuation  of  Egjpt  by  the  British 
pounds,  against  022,000  pounds  in  1888,  showing  troops.    Lord  Salisbuir  declining  to  consider  to- 
the  effect  of  three  successive  bad  years  that  was  sether  two  totally  different  questions,  France 
not  felt  in  a  diminution  of  imports  of  foreign  definitely  refused  to  consent  to  the  arrangement 
luxuries  Ull  the  third  year.    The  duty  on  native  Some  months  later  Riaz  Pasha  asked  for  a  re- 
tobaooo  yielded  91,000  pounds,  instead  of  the  ex-  consideration  of  the  question,  but  M.  Soulier, 
pected  12,000  pounds,  the  area  devoted  to  it  hav-  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  replied  that 
ing  incret^ed  with  such  rapidity  that  the  Gov-  since  the  circumstances  were  the  same  France 
emment  has  now  prohibited  the  cultivation  of  could  not  alter  her  decision, 
this  exhausting  crop,  and  raised  the  import  duty  The  English  then  studied  a  plan  to  turn  this 
on  tobacco  at  the  same  time  from  14  to  20  pias-  refusal  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French.    The 
ters  per  kilogramme.    The  disbursements  were  abolition  of  the  earvSe,  or  forced  labor,  on  the  oar 
79,000  poundS  less  than  in  1888,  and  248,000  less  nals  and  embankments  had  been  partially  effect- 
than  in  1^7,  notwithstanding  50,000  pounds  of  ed  by  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieii,  Secretarv  of 
extraordinary  expenditure   for  the   operations  State  for  Public  Works,  who  has  had  most  of  the 
•gsinst  the  aervishes  on  the  Nile.    The  amount  work  of  cleaning  the  canals  and  conduits  and  re- 
appropriated  for  the  partial  abolition  of  the  cor-  pairing  the  worxs  done  bv  contract  labor,  which 
vie  was  250,000  pounds,  not  includinj^  123,000  was  paid  to  the  extent  or  112,000  pounds  a  year 
poands  received  for  exemption.   Taxation  to  the  by  a  tax  raised  from  the  persons  who  were  able 
extent  of  121,000  pounds  was  remitted,  the  debt  and  who  desired  to  exempt  themselves  from 
was  reduced  by  509,000  pounds,  and  425,000  forced  labor.    A  proposal  was  made  to  the  Pub- 
pounds  were  added  to  the  reserve  fund.    These  lie  Debt  Commissioners  and  approved  by  the 
results  in  a  year  following  a  bad  Nile  ^ve  Sir  powers  to  substitute  for  this  personal  exemption 
Eveljrn  Baring  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  tax  and  for  the  Upper  Egypt  water  tax  produo- 
after  a  long  struggle,  during  which  the  solvencpr  ing  25,000  pounds  a  year,  a  general  tax  of  8  pias- 
of  the  country  remained  doubtful,  financial  equi-  ters  (1  piaster  =  5  cents)  per  acre  on  the  lands 
Nbrinm  was  at  last  secured,  and  justified  nis  benefited,  which  would  yield  150,000  pounds,  in- 
promise  of  further  measures  both  in  the  way  of  eluding  20,000 pounds  to  be  paid  on  the  Domains 
pacal  relief  and  of  material  development    The  and  Daira  Sameh  lands  and  falling  on  the  Oov- 
indispenwble  condition,  he  reported  in  a  letter  emment 

to  Lord  Salisbury,  dated  Feb.  20,  i^  that  the  po-  The  FVench  Gk)vemment  beinff  unwilling  to 
litical  situation  shall  undergo  no  nidical  change ;  stand  in  the  way  of  a  direct  benefit  to  the  Egyp- 
in  other  words,  a  British  army  must  continue  to  tian  people  or  to  incur  the  odium  of  being  ro- 
oocnpy  the  country,  and  the  infiuence  of  the  sponsible  for  an  unpopular  tax,  was  easily  in- 
English  Gk>vemment,  which  depends  on  the  duced  to  reopen  negotiations.  It  first  demanded 
presence  of  the  army  of  occupation,  roust  con-  that  the  application  of  the  reserve  fund,  already 
UDQe  to  be  paramount  He  considered  it  of  great  amounting  to  1,250,000  pounds,  to  the  improve- 
importance  also  that  Egyptian  questions  should  ment  of  the  irrigation  system  eliould  be  subject 
be  treated  on  their  own  merits  without  reference  to  the  direction  of  a  technical  commission,  in 
to  the  unfortunate  international  rivalries  that  which  French  engineers  should  have  a  part ;  also 
bave  been,  and  still  are,  so  detrimental  to  the  true  that  a  reserve  fund  should  be  set  asiae  for  the 
interests  of  the  Egyptian  people.  This  official  requirements  of  the  army  and  the  police.  The 
plea  for  a  permanent  occupation  excited  the  ap-  French  have  criticised  the  English  for  treating 
prehensions  of  the  Porte  and  of  the  French  Min-  the  Nile  as  if  it  were  the  Ganges ;  that  is,  of 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  latter  asked  for  an  stimulating  the  production  of  the  ootton  lands 
explanation,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  disclaimer  by  waterinp^  them  abundantly,  but  neglecting  to 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  said  that  Sir  Evelyn  restore  their  fertility  by  bringing  the  water  to  the 
Baring  was  not  qualified  to  express  the  opinions  land  before  it  has  deposited  the  rich  alluvial  mat- 
of  the  British  Government  ter  held  in  suspension.  The  British  minister 
CoBvergloii  of  the  PriTlleged  Debt— The  would  agree  neither  to  the  co-operation  of 
fixed  annuity  payable  on  account  of  the  prefer-  Frenchmen  in  the  Public  Works  Department  nor 
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to  any  measure  tending  to  shorten  the  British 
occupation.  When  M.  Kibot  became  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  abandoned  the  attitude  of  his 
predecessors,  seizing  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  Turkish  pourparlers  regarding  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  garrison  from  Egypt  to 
declare  his  willingness  to  discuss  the  financial 
question  by  itself,  and  by  enlarging  its  scope 
gained  the  credit  of  initiating  reform,  turning 
the  previous  discomfiture  into  a  diplomatic  ad- 
vantage for  France. 

Tigrane  Pasha,  who  was  delegated  to  confer 
with  the  French  Government,  being  assisted  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  accepted  without  demur  the  scheme 
offered  by  M.  Ribot  for  the  conversion  of  all  the 
funded  debts  bearing  more  than  4  per  cenL  in- 
terest. In  respect  to  the  application  of  the  econ- 
omies, the  retention  of  the  aiffcrent  debt  admin- 
istrations, the  limitation  of  the  new  debt  to  be 
raised  for  irrigation  works,  the  fixing  of  the  term 
of  fifteen  years,  during  which  no  further  con- 
version shall  be  attempted,  and  other  points  on 
which  differences  arose,  the  French  minister 
was  supported  this  time,  not  by  Russia  alone, 
but  by  all  the  Continental  powers,  and  thus  was 
placed  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  which  was  concluded  on  Majr  21,  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  powers,  and  embodied  in  a 
khedivial  decree  of  the  same  date.  The  Egyp- 
tian Government  was  authorized  to  raise,  at  a 
rate'  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
convert  or  pay  off  at  par  the  5-per-cent.  privi- 
leged debt,  the  4i-per-cent.  loan  of  1888,  the 
Domain  mortgage  bonds,  and  the  Daira  Sanieh 
debt,  and  also  to  produce  1,300,000  Egyptian 
pounds,  of  which  seven  tenths  shall  be  applied 
to  the  completion  of  the  irri^tion  works  author- 
ized at  the  London  Convention  of  1885  and  other 
works  for  purposes  of  drainage  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  M(Mr(M,  or  uncultivated  land,  and 
three  tenths  to  the  commutation  of  pensions  and 
allowances.  The  saving  in  interest  effected  by 
the  conversion  will  be  held  by  the  Caisse  de  la 
Dette  as  a  reserve  to  be  employed  only  for  pur- 
poses which  the  powers  shall  authorize  by  a  later 
agreement.  For  the  new  privileged,  Domains, 
and  Daira  Sanieh  loans  the  existing  guarantees 
were  maintained  without  modification. 

The  conversion  was  effected  through  Roths- 
child, the  Cr^it  Lyonnais,  the  Soci^t^  G^n^r- 
ale,  the  Ottoman  Bank,  BleichrSder,  and  Baring 
Brothers,  at  8^  per  cent  The  new  bonds,  of  the 
total  amount  of  40,000,000  pounds,  were  issued 
at  the  emission  price  of  91,  and  advanced  to  5  or 
6  per  cent,  above  this  rate. 

The  conversion  of  all  these  debts  results  in  a 
saving  in  interest  of  800,000  pounds.  Before  the 
negotiations  were  "begun  the  British  and  Egyp- 
tian authorities  had  agreed  that  a  part  of  the 
reserve  fund  should  be  applied  to  strengthening 
the  military  and  police  forces,  though  not  until 
it  should  amount  to  2,000.000  pounds.  The 
French  Government  was  expected  to  place  no 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  160,000  pounds 
a  year  toward  abolishing  the  corvie  in  order  to 
avoid  the  new  impost  on  the  land  that  is  known 
as  the  "  French  tax,"  because  the  responsibility 
for  its  iinposition  was  laid  to  the  charge  of 
France.  The  French  Government  refused  to 
discuss  the  application  of  the  economics  until 
the  political  questions  relating  to  England's  po- 


sition in  Egypt  were  settled ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  hostile  agitation  that  was  fomented  in 
Egypt  when  the  Egyptian  Government  in  Joly 
was  about  to  order  tne  collection  of  the  tax,  the 
French  agent  announced  the  willingness  of  his 
Government  to  allow  all  the  economies  for  the 
first  year  to  go  for  eorvit  abolition. 

Military  Forces.— On  Sept.  19,  1^  the 
Egyptian  army,  which  had  been  in  rebellion,  was 
entirely  disbanded  by  a  decree  of  the  Blhedive, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  a  British  officer 
was  intrusted  with  the  oiganization  of  a  new 
force.  The  Egyptian  army  in  1889  had  a  total 
strength  of  9,400  men.  It  is  commanded  by 
British  officers,  of  whom  there  are  60  in  the 
Khedive's  service.  The  police  and  the  gendarm- 
ery^lso  officered  by  Englishmen,  number  about 
7,000  men. 

The  British  army  of  occupation,  commanded 
by  Mai.-Gen.  Sir  James  Dormer,  had  a  total 
strength  of  8,800  men  on  Jan.  1,  189a 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 
in  1888  was  7,738,848  Egyptian  pounds;  the 
value  of  the  exports,  10,418,218  pounds.  This 
does  not  include  specie,  of  which  2,088,956  Egyp- 
tian pounds  were  imported  and  2,642,900  pounds 
exported,  making  the  net  import  608,944  pounds, 
against  1,168,678  pounds  in  1887.  The  import 
of  cotton  ^oods  was  valued  at  1,409,574  pounds ; 
other  textiles,  774,279;  coal,  441,660;  hosiery 
and  clothing,  413,242;  timber,  815,088;  coffee, 
296,950,  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  281,989;  tobac- 
co, 270,455 ;  petroleum,  262,893 ;  machinery,  261,- 
035;  other  iron  and  steel  goods,  246,746;  in- 
digo, 233,547 ;  fruits,  fresh  and  preserved,  189,- 
OTO;  animals,  170,042;  wheat  and  flour,  128,677; 
rice,  123,864.  The  cotton  export  was  6,823,311 
Egyptian  pounds  in  value,  against  7,542,567  in 
1887,  and  7,120,812  in  1886.  Cotton  seed  was 
exported  to  the  amount  of  1,809,743  Egyptian 
pounds:  sugar,  541,168;  beans,  469,910;  wneat, 
805,163;  rice,  109,833;  Indian  com,  99,665;  bides 
and  skins,  79,069;  onions,  72,153;  wool,  57,783; 
flour,  49,985 ;  lentils,  19,530 ;  gum  arable,  1,93a 
The  participation  of  the  various  countries  in  the 
external  commerce  of  Egypt  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  gives,  in  Egyptian  pounds, 
the  values  of  the  imports  from  and  of  the  ex- 
ports to  each  one  in  1888 : 
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Gmt  BriUin , 

Turkey 

Fnnee  and  Algeria. 
Anatria-HaDgaxy. . . , 

lUly 

3QB0ia 

India  aod  China 

Greece 

America 

Other  oonntrlea 


Totel 


boportk 


8,968.661 

1,488,881 

898,106 

758,701 

849,899 

897,714 

610,876 

98,8% 

80^7 

408,417 


7,788,848 


6,684.088 

887,710 

908,999 

668,798 

689.769 

994,674 

8,677 

89,009 

10,840 

847,776 


10,418,818 


Commnnlcatlons.  —  The  post-ofiice  in  1887 
forwarded  8,174,000  domestic  and  4,742,000  for- 
eign letters,  an  increase  of  211,000  on  the  total 
traffic  of  the  preceding  year.  There  were  171 
post-offices  at  the  end  of  1888.  The  telegraphs 
belonging  to  the  Government  at  the  close  of  1888 
had  a  total  length  of  3.172  miles,  with  5,423 
miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  telegrams  trans- 
mitted dui'ing  that  year  was  666,869. 
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The  ndlroad  network  in  1889  comprised  165  reform  in  sanitation  that  was  the  first  thinff 
miles  of  double  and  944  miles  of  single  lines,  in  promised  when  the  English  assumed  control  ana 
aU  1,109  miles,  of  which  956  miles  were  in  opera-  abolished  the  old  Sanitary  Board,  managed  by 
tion.    The  gross  receipts  in  1889  amounted  to  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  has  been  totally  neg- 
1,301,529  Egyptian  pounds,  and  the  expenses  to  lected ;  the  towns  and  the  rural  districts  are  in  a 
585,000  pounds.  more  filth^i  condition,  the  hospitals  more  dilaoi- 
NaTigation. — ^During  1888  the  number  of  ves-  dated,  the  country  more  frequently  scourged  by 
sels  arrivinjr  at  the  port  of  Alexandria  was  2,283,  epidemics  of  tvphus,  small-pox,  and  relapsing 
of  1,587,393  tons,  and  the  number  cleared  was  fevers,  the  death  rate  higher  than  under  the  old 
2,129,  of  1,582,169  tons.    Of  the  arrivals  547,  of  board ;  and  when  Egypt  was  threatened  with 
693.102  tons,  were  British ;  1,015,  of  252,566  tons,  cholera  in  the  summer  of  1890  the  highly  paid 
Turkish;  148,  of  251,477 tons,  French;  181. of  163,-  English  sanitary  officials  were  all  absent  m  Eu- 
980  tons,  Austrian ;  81,  of  115,936  tons,  Russian ;  rope  attending  to  other  business.    The  incidence 
67,  of  57,277  tons,  Italian ;  136,  of  30,900  tons,  of  the  land  taxes  is  extremely  unequal,  and  yet 
Greek ;  9,  of  10,717  tons,  Swedish ;  31,  of  5,926  a  survey  and  revaluation  after  they  were  begun 
tons,  Norwegian ;  2,  of  2,798  tons,  Belgian ;  and  were  abandoned.    The  people  themselves,  in  spite 
8,  of  2,683  tons,  German     At  the  port  of  Suez  of  certain  benefits  that  they  are  conscious  of 
463  vessels,  of  912,940  tons,  and  at  Port  Said  807  having  derived  from  the  English  administration 
vessels,  of  917,588  tons,  were  entered  in  1888.  of  the  finances  and  public  works  and  the  grati- 
The  Saez  Canal. — In  1888  the  number  of  tude  that  they  feel  for  the  suppression  of  flogjging 
vessels  that  passed  through  tiie  canal  was  3,440,  and  the  corvSe^  are  imbued  with  the  nationiu 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  8,183,313  tons.   Of  these,  spirit  and  feel  the  forei^^  yoke  more  gallinc 
2,625,  of  7,335,062  tons,  were  British;  187,  of  tnan  when  thev  rose  a^nst  the  joint  control. 
576jto  tons,  French ;  163,  of  393,318  tons,  uer-  The  increase  of  crime  is  a  significant  symptom 
man;  146,  of  395,624  tons,  Italian;  121,  of  295,-  of  the  failure  of  British  rule,  when  it  is  remem- 
719  tons,  Dutch ;  58,  of  178,212  tons,  Austrian ;  bered  that  under  Ismail    robbery  and  violence 
S9,  of  67,956  tons,  Norwegian ;  26,  of  99,080  tons,  were  practically  unknown  and  that  security  was 
Spanish ;  16,  of  45,401  tons,  Russian ;  and  29,  of  established  in  town  and  country  and  even  m  the 
31,694  tons,  Turkish.    The  remainder  comprised  wastes  of  the  desert    The  introduction  of  the 
10  Egyptian,  7  Portuguese,  6  Chinese,  and  3  new  tribunals  into  upper  Egypt  in  1889,  re- 
Japanese  vessels,  and  1  each  from  the  United  placing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mudirs,  mamours, 
States,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  HawaiL  In  1889  and   sheiks,  was  followed   by   an  epidemic  of 
the  total  number  of  vessels  was  3,425  and  their  brigandage.    A  reform  of  the  criminal  courts  of 
aggregate  tonnage  9,606,000,  78-91  per  cent  of  Egypt  has  been  undertaken,  and  the  assistance 
which  was  British,  5*33  per  cent  French,  4*27  of  Justice  Scott,  of  Bombay,  has  been  secured, 
per  cent  German,  3*87  per  cent  Dutch,  and  2*76  During  the  ministry  of  Biaz  Pasha  the  railroad 
per  cent  Italian.     The  working  expenses  are  budget  has  been  increased  for  the  extension  of 
only  11|  per  cent  of  the  revenue.    Tne  receipts  the  network  by  52,000  pounds;  the  foreign  post- 
in  1889  were  60,000,000  francs,  and  the  expenses,  offices,  excepting  the  French,  have  been  done 
inclndingS  dot  cent,  interest  and  redemptions,  away  with ;  earner  delivery  has  been  introduced 
were  32,000,000  francs,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  postal  routes  have 
37,000,000  francs.    The  average  time  ox  passage  been  enlarged ;  a  municipality  has  been  estab- 
has  been  reduced  to  26  hours  and  44  minutes,  lished  in  Alexandria,  and  the  harbor  entrance 
The  deepening  of  the  canal  to  8i  metres  has  been  has  been  improved ;  the  octrois  have  been  abol- 
pompletod,  and  since  April  1, 1890,  vessels  draw-  ished  in  Damietta  and  Kosetta,  and  the  rice  tax 
iog  7'80  metres,  or  26  feet,  have  been  able  to  pass  and  other  taxes  have   been    remitted    to    the 
through.     The  work  of  widening  the  canal  is  amount  of  121,000  pounds,  which  is  the  first  re- 
going  forward.    Improvenfents  have  cost  51,-  duction  of  taxation  ever  known  in  Egypt;  Euro* 
000,000  francs.     A  part  of  the  French  share-  peans  have  been  subiected  to  the  house  and  land 
holders  have  contenaed  persistently  against  the  taxes ;  many  new  schools  have  been  erected ;  the 
redaction  of  the  tariff  in  the  interest  of  British  salaries  of  teachers  and  petty  officials  have  been 
ship-owners  that  the  board  agreed  to  in  1886.  raised ;  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  lowered 
This  opposition  had  no  success  at  the  meeting  of  from  7^  to  5^  and  5  per  cent ;  and,  chief  of  all 
June  3, 1890,  in  view  of  the  dividend  of  91  francs,  the  achievements  of  the  minister  and  his  Eng- 
or  more  than  18  per  cent,  that  was  declared.  lish  coadjutors,  the  barrage  has  been  completed. 
Qeaenil  Conaltion. — The  native  courts,  once  the  canals  have  been  extended  by  many  hundred 
K>  oormpt  that  rich  and  poor  alike  avoided  liti-  miles,  and  reservoirs  and  sluices  built,  1,000,000 
gation,  have  been  so  far  reformed  that  now  their  pounds  having  been  spent  for  these  objects  in 
aockets  are  full,  although  much  remains  to  be  the  vear  1889  alone. 

dooe  before  the  administration  of  justice  shall  The  Barrage.  —  The   improvement  in   the 

be  equal,  intelligent  inexpensive,  and  free  from  Egyptian  revenue  and  the  restoration  of  the 

the  undue  influence  of  the  great     The  educa-  financial  equilibrium  are  the  result  of  the  exten- 

tional  system  is  still  almost  worthless,  and  less  sion  of  cotton  culture,  and  this  would  not  have 

attention  is  paid  to  it  than  Mehemet  Ali  ^ve.  been  nearlv  so  great  if  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff 

There  are  not  more  than  200,000  persons  in  all  had  not  decided  to  restore  the  barrage.     The 

Bgypt  who  can  read  and  write.    The  representa-  Nile  barrage  consists  of  two  dams  placed  across 

tire  system  instituted  in  1883  is  a  mere  sham,  the  river  where  it  divides  into  two  branches 

nor  will  it  be  permitted  to  become  a  reality  so  which  fiow  into  the  sea,  one  at  Rosetta  and  one 

^ong  as  the  English  desire  to  maintain  tneir  at  Damietta.    This  gigantic  work,  designed  by 

grasp  on  Egvpt  and  the  direction  of  the  govern-  French  engineers  and  begun  in  1843  under  the 

ment  is  confided  to  Indian  administrators.    The  direction  of  Mougel  Bey,  was  eighteen  years  in 
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building,  and  cost  £1,800,000,  not  taking  into  imported  from  Burmah  and  maize  and  harlej 
account  the  forced  labor  by  which  mainly  it  was  from  Syria.  While  the  Government  seeks  to  pro- 
constructed.  The  dams  are  pierced  by  arches,  mote  a  diversified  cultivation,  the  fellah  chares 
61  on  the  Rosetta  side,  which  nas  a  length  of  465  for  nothing  but  the  cotton  crop,  on  which  he  de- 
metres,  and  71  in  the  Daraietta  barnu^,  with  a  pends  for  his  rent  and  land  tax,  and  only  limits 
length  of  585  metres.  The  arches  are  mted  with  his  acreage  by  the  quantity  of  water  that  he  can 
gates,  which  are  opened  when  the  river  is  high  complane.  French  critics  are  not  alone  in  con- 
to  allow  the  water  as  free  a  passage  as  possible  demning  the  facilities  that  have  been  given  to 
throufi^h  the  dam  as  well  as  over  it,  and  can  be  cotton  cultivation  as  a  ruinous  expedient  Al- 
closea  during  the  period  of  low  Nile,  so  as  to  though  the  production  of  cotton  has  so  largely 
hold  the  water  back  for  distribution  through  the  incr^ised,  the  yield  per  acre  has  materially  di- 
Delta.  The  arches  on  the  Damietta  side  were  minished.  By  the  aid  of  irrigation  the  yield  is 
never  supplied  with  gates.  The  Rosetta  barrage  twice  as  large  as  in  the  United  States,  but  this 
was  first  tried  in  18o3,  and  held  the  water  up  to  rate  of  production  can  not  be  maintained  with- 
a  maximum  height  of  5f  feet.  Crevices  soon  out  replacing  the  constituents  of  the  soil  that 
appeared,  a  section  was  undermined  in  1867  and  are  necessary  for  plant  nourishment  and  remov- 
fell  in,  and  no  attempt  to  use  the  barrage  was  ing  the  injurious  saline  matters  that  accumulate, 
made  thereafter.  When  Sir  Colin  Scott  Mon-  For  most  of  the  crops  that  are  grown  in  Egypt 
crieff  took  charge  of  irrigation  matters  in  1883  the  soil  is  constantly  enriched  by  the  red  mud 
he  determined,  against  the  advice  of  most  ex-  that  is  deposited  when  the  fields  are  flooded  at 
perts,  to  give  the  barrage  a  trial  before  adopting  high  Nile.  At  that  season  the  cotton  fields  can 
a  scheme  that  was  proposed  for  irrigating  Lower  not  be  flooded  without  destroying  the  cotton, 
Egypt  by  means  of  pumps,  at  an  expense  of  and  thus  the  most  exhaustive  of  crops  is  grown 
£250,000  a  year,  besides  the  initial  cost  of  £700,-  year  after  year  without  fertilization  of  any  sort, 
000.  In  1884  and  1885  rotten  timbers  and  rusted  for  manure  is  very  scarce,  and  even  the  cotton 
iron  were  replaced  with  new  materials.  In  the  seed  now  all  goes  to  foreign  countries.  Experts 
first  year  the  water  was  raised  to  the  level  of  7  say  that  the  ground  will  soon  become  sterile  un- 
feet  2  inches,  and  in  the  second  year  the  height  less  the  cotton  lands  are  left  fallow  to  be  flooded 
at  the  dam  was  9  feet  10  inches,  which  enabled  on  alternate  years.  For  sugar  also  the  floods 
the  canals  to  be  flushed,  and  resulted  in  a  con-  must  be  shut  out,  and  water  supplied  in  the 
siderable  increase  of  irrigation.  The  success  of  season  of  low  Nile,  when  it  contains  very  little 
his  experiment  was  such  that  when  the  powers  silt.  But  sugar  is  no  longer  a  remunerative 
in  1885  consented  to  £1,000,000  being  spent  in  crop,  and  since  Egypt  has  ceased  to  be  a  grain- 
irrigation  the  first  work  undertaken  was  a  thor-  exporting  country  it  is  cotton  alone  that  enables 
ough  and  permanent  restoration  of  the  barrage,  it  to  pay  the  coupons  of  the  bonds  and  buy  all 
A  Bed  of  Portland  cement  4  feet  thick  was  laid  that  comes  from  abroad.  The  new  works  planned 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  above  and  below  the  by  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff  and  Col.  Ross  in- 
barrage  and  under  the  arches,  and  this  was  oov-  elude  a  system  of  flood- water  irrigation  for  the 
ered  with  a  stone  pavement,  while  85  feet  up  cotton  lands  by  which  they  will  receive  the  bene- 
stream  a  line  of  piling  was  carried  across  the  flt  of  the  red  mud.  It  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
river.  The  Rosetta  barrage  was  completed  in  duce  the  cultivators  of  a  considerable  district  to 
two  seasons  and  the  Damietta  barrage  in  two  let  their  farms  remain  fallow  in  the  seasons  when 
more.    The  work  was  flnished  in  June,  1890,  they  are  flooded. 

having  cost  in  all  £420,000.  Anglo-EgyptiBn  Coninercial  Treaty.— A 
Cotton  Production. — During  the  five  years  new  treaty  of  commerce  was  signed  on  Oct  29, 
in  which  the  barrage  was  incomplete  the  cotton  1889,  and  went  into  operation  nominally  on  Jan. 
culture  was  much  extended  and  benefited  by  it,  1, 1890,  taking  the  mace  of  the  treaty  of  1861 
the  increase  in  the  production,  owing  to  this  between  Egypt  and  Ureat  Britain  that  expired 
cause,  being  more  than  £800,000  in  annual  value,  on  April  19. 1889.  Under  the  terms  of  a  firman 
The  area  devoted  to  this  crop  in  Lower  Egypt  requiring  all  conventions  to  be  communicated 
was  770,423  acres  on  private  land,  47,924  in  the  to  the  Forte  before  being[  promulgated,  it  was 
Domains,  and  5,847  in  the  Daira  Sanieh  in  1890.  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Sultan's 
In  Upper  Egypt  there  were  85,056  acres  of  private  Government,  and  was  officially  published  on  Feb. 
land,  54,676  acres  of  the  Domains,  and  17,206  15, 1890.  Its  provisions  remain  inoperative  till 
acres  of  Daira  Sanieh  under  cotton  cultivation,  the  other  powers  have  concluded  similar  arranfire- 
The  acreage  for  the  whole  country  was  855,479,  ments.  Its  main  feature  is  an  increase  in  the 
showing  an  increase  of  2,650  acres  over  the  pre-  import  duty  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  on  metals, 
vious  year.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  lands  are  irri-  machinery,  yams,  mixed  fabrics,  coal,  rice,  and 
gated  by  the  aid  oi  pumps.  The  exports  of  cot-  certain  other  articles.  The  right  of  the  Eg^ 
ton.  which  in  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali  were  only  tian  Government  to  fix  the  duty  on  every  article 
27,500,000  pounds  a  year,  were  during  the  Amen-  not  included  in  this  list  is  reco^ized,  and  an 
can  civil  war  180,000,000  pounds,  and  from  that  increase  in  the  tariff  on  alcoholic  liquors  and 
increased  to  an  average  of  800,000.000  pounds  other  luxuries  is  contemplated.  The  right  of 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  In  1889-'90  they  were  search  for  contraband  is  admitted,  as  also  is  the 
about  880,000,000  pounds.  Out  of  a  total  of  £10,-  ri^ht  of  municipalities  to  levy  octroi  duties  on 
000,000  or  £11,000,000  of  exports  cotton  and  cot-  dnnks,  provisions,  fuel,  and  building  materials, 
ton  seed  represent  from  £8,500,000  to  £9,000,000,  but  no  duties  can  be  imposed  on  ^[oods  in  trans- 
leaving  only  £1,500,000  or  £2,000,000  for  sugar,  it  or  on  patterns.  In  consideration  of  the  ac- 
cereals,  and  all  other  exports  together.  The  ceptance  of  the  treaty  the  Egyptian  Govem- 
cereal  production  has  constantly  diminished  since  ment  promised  to  reduce  the  TiVht  dues  from 
the  decline  in  prices,  and  of  late  rice  has  been  85,000  to  40,000  Egyptian  pounds.    The  treaty 
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remains  in  force  till  1900,  and  by  tacit  agree-  of  the  Soudan,  lowered  prices  and  put  an  end  to 

ment  from  that  date  on  until  it  is  reroked  by  a  the  famine,  except  near  Suakin  and  along  the 

twelve  months*  notice  from  either  party.    Its  coast.    In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  the  iron 

benefits  and  obligations  am  extended  to  aU  Brit-  rule  of  the  Khalifa  has  been  weakened.    A  seri- 

ish  possessions  except  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  ous  revolt  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1890  in 

soath  African  colonies.  Darfur  and  Kordofan. 

Nerottations  for  the  WithdrawBl  of  Bri^  ENGINEERING  IN   1890.    With  the  ex- 

Ish  Troops* — When  the  Drummond  Wolff  con-  ception  of  the  brid^  over  the  Firth  of  Forth, 

Tention  was  negotiated  the  Sultan  refused  to  in  Scotland,  no  engineering  work  of  very  great 

sign  it,  acting  at  the  instigation  of  France  and  magnitude  has  been  finished  during  the  present 

Russia.    Count  Montebello  at  that  time  pointed  year,  though  many  considerable  works  are  under 

out  the  prejudice  that  he  would  receive  as  Ca-  way  and  promise  early  completion.    The  prog- 

lif  and  as  Suzerain  of  Egypt  if  he  assented  to  ress  of  some  of  these  was  seriously  interrupt^ 

the  condition  that  English  troops  should  be.  per-  by  the  financial  crisis  of  the  autumn  and  early 

n&itted  to  re-oooupy  Egypt  at  any  time  when  the  winter,  but  these  difficulties  have  in  most  cases 

British  Government  considered  that  peace  and  been  overcome. 

order  were  exposed  to  dangers  from  within  or  The  Forth  Bridge. — The  preliminarv  work 

without.    In  March,  1890,  Eastern  Pasha,  the  on  this  stupendous  structure  was  described  in 

Turkish  minister  in  London,  was  instructed  to  the  **  Annual  Cyclopaddia  '*  for  1886,  page  828. 

re-open  the  negotiations,  and  in  May  he  presented  The  bridge  was  completed  and  formally  opened 

the  draft  of  a  convention.    Lord  Salisbury  said  on  March  4, 1890.    The  construction  was  oe^n 

that  be  was  prepared  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  early  in  1888,  and  the  total  cost  up  to  the  time 

Turkish  Government  by  fixing  the  conditions  of  completion  may  be  given  in  round  numbers 

and  the  date  for  the  evacuation  of  E^pt  with  as  $16,000,000.  The  following  statistics  are  given 

the  indispensable  proviso  that  Great  Britain  shall  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Bridge  and  its  History,"  by 

have  the  right  to  intervene  without  further  no-  Phihp  Phillips,  one  of  tne  resident  engineers : 

tioe  in  the  event  of  any  external  or  internal  dan-  Total  length,  upward  of  1^  mile ;  cantilever 

Kr  arising,  that  the  British  Government  shall  arms  projection  (outer),  6^  feet ;  depth  of  canti- 
the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity  of  re-entry,  levers  over  piers,  842  feet;  depth  at  ends,  41 
and  that  no  other  nation  shall  have  a  right  to  feet ;  distance  apart  of  lower  members  at  ^iers, 
intervene  in  Egypt  in  any  circumstances.  Un-  120  feet ;  distance  apart  of  lower  members  at 
less  the  Porte  consented  to  these  conditions  and  ends,  81*5  feet;  diameter  of  largest  tubes,  12 
obtained  beforehand  satisfactory  assurances  that  feet ;  top  members,  distance  apart  at  vertical 
they  would  be  acceptable  to  the  powers  the  Brit-  columns,  88  feet ;  top  members,  distance  apart 
iah  Premier  did  not  see  the  utility  of  discussing  at  ends,  22  feet ;  struts,  largest  diameter,  8  feet ; 
the  question  further.  With  this  exchange  of  ties,  greatest  length,  827  feet;  central  girder, 
views  the  matter  rested,  as  neither  Turkey  nor  span,  850  feet ;  central  girder,  depth  at  center, 
Prance  was  prepared  to  concur  in  the  British  51  feet ;  central  girder,  depth  at  ends,  41  feet ; 
standpoints  In  a  note  to  the  powers  in  relation  internal  viaduct  spans,  various,  89  to  145  feet ; 
to  the  conversion  the  French  Government  called  total  amount  of  steel  in  bridge,  over  50,000  tons ; 
attention  to  the  solemn  declarations  that  had  south-approach  viaduct,  total  length,  about  1,980 
been  repeatedly  given  that  the  occupation  was  feet ;  south-approach  viaduct,  average  span,  168 
only  temporary  and  would  cease  as  soon  as  order  feet ;  wind  pressure  allowed  for,  56  pounds  per 
should  be  re-established  in  Egvpt.  square  foot ;  depth  of  water  in  channels  to  be 
The  SondaB. — Khalifa  Abaulla,  the  Baggara  spanned,  218  feet ;  height  of  cantilever  pier  (ma- 
leader,  supported  by  all  the  Baggara  tribes  and  sonr;^)  above  water,  2(%  feet ;  greatest  air  press- 
the  Jaklins,  has  ruled  the  Soudan  for  years  with  ure  •  in  working  the  caissons,  82  pounds  above 
grinding  tyranny,  under  the  pretense  of  main-  atmosphere ;  weight  on  a  single  pier,  16,000  tons ; 
taining  a  pure  Mohammedan  religion  and  the  thickest  steel  plates,  1^  inch;  length  of  plates 
independence  of  the  Soudanese  from  Egypt  and  used  in  tubes  alone,  40  miles ;  greatest  depth  of 
Christian  domination.  Revolts  occurred  at  vari-  foundations,  88  feet  below  high  water;  contrao- 
oos  places,  but  they  did  not  shake  him  in  his  po-  tion  and  expansion  allowed  tor,  between  6  and 
sttion,  and  were  easily  put  down  by  his  Baggara  7  feet.  The  designers  of  the  bridge  were  Sir 
emirs,  who  are  aided  by  70,(XX)  well-armed  tnx)ps.  John  Fowler  and  Benjamin  Baker,  civil  engi- 
These  live  on  supplies  exacted  from  the  more  neer,  and  the  contractors  for  the  construction 
peaceable  tribes.  A  detachment  of  this  force  were  Messrs.  William  ArroU  &  Co. 
threatened  an  invasion  of  Egypt  in  1889,  and  was  Merchants*  Bridge,  St  Louts. — This  bridge 
stopped  by  a  British  expedition  to  Toski  In  was  completed  and  opened  with  suitable  ceremo- 
18SN)  no  hostile  demonstration  of  the  dervishes  nies  on  may  3.  The  superstructure  is  in  three 
was  made  on  the  Nile.  Their  advanced  post  was  spans  crossing  Mississippi  river.  The  approaches 
withdrawn  in  March  to  Dulgo,  170  mifes  from  rest  on  piers  consisting  of  four  cylinancal  col- 
Wady  Haifa.  A  famine  was  caused  in  1889  by  umns.  The  eastern  is  in  three  deck  spans  of  125 
drought ;  28,000  starving  refugees  arrived  at  feet  each.  The  main  trusses  are  75  feet  high  in 
Wady  Haifa,  and  were  relieved  by  the  Anglo-  the  center  and  80  feet  apart,  providing  room  for 
Egyptian  authorities,  who  have  settled  some  of  two  tracks,  which  are  placed  12  feet  apart  On 
them  on  CK>vemment  land.  During  the  winter  the  city  side  the  approach  is  of  three  similar 
and  spring  Bisharis  were  driven  in  from  the  des-  spans,  beyond  which  a  steel  girder  crosses  one 
ert  by  lacK  of  food  and  water.  Commercial  in-  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  there  is  about  one 
tercourse  was  opened  at  Assouan,  but  was  not  quarter  of  a  mile  of  trestle  work.  The  bridge 
profitable,  owina;  to  the  poverty  of  the  Soudan,  track  is  laid  with  steel  rails  secured  to  the  ties 
Unosually  gooa  crops  in  Sennaar,  the  granary  by  interlocking  nuts,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
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creeping  o(  the  rails.  The  bridge  Bnbrtmctore 
includes  foar  gmiite  piers  extending  from  > 
point  8  feet  below  low  water  to  2  feet  above  high 
water ;  above  this  latter  point  limestone  is  used, 
the  whole  resting  upon  caiesons  and  the  usu&l 
crib  work.  The  first  sounding*  were  made  in 
September  and  October,  11)87.  and  the  work  was 
begun  on  the  caisBODa  JD  JaoDBry,  1880.  The 
depth  of  water  at  the  piers  was  18  feet  when  the 
caissons  were  sunk  into  position,  but  such  are 
the  changing  conditions  at  the  river  that  before 
the  work  was  completed  the  depth  had  increoeed 
to  43  feet,  and  the  force  of  the  current  was  eo 
great  that  the  anchorages  twice  gave  war. 

BaliwKf  Bridge  ftl  CluclntiKtl.—l'his  fine 
bridge  forms  an  important  link  in  the  Cbesft- 
peake  and  Ohio  sj'atem.  Its  interest  as  an  on* 
gineerin^  work  ia  chieflj  due  to  the  length  of 
the  individual  spans.  There  were  no  specif 
difficulties  in  the  way,  excepting  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  obstructions  to  navigation.  The 
central  span  is  050  feet  between  centeta  of  pier? 
and  84  feet  between  centers  of  cords;  thi;  is 
the  largest  truss  span  of  this  character  that  has 
been  constructed.  The  two  spans  flanking  the 
main  channel  are  490  (set  each  between  pier 
centers,  with  70  feet  between  centers  of  cords. 
Tliese  spans  are  alt  planned  for  a  double-track 
railway  with  two  roadways  and  two  sidewalks : 
of  course  this  renders  it  neoessary  to  employ 
construction  of  the  strongest  and  most  duiwile 
description,  and  there  is  nothing,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe,  that  shows  such  heavy, 
non-contjnuoiu  trusses.  All  the  main  pans 
are  of  steel,  and  the  bracing  in  the  lateral  and 
transverse  systems,  with  trie  floor-beams  and 
stringers,  are  of  wrought  iron.  The  system  of 
connection  between  piers  and  posts  is  somewhat 
novel.  All  the  connections  are  central  and  are 
desired  so  as  to  reduce  sectional  stnins  to  a 
minimum.  The  system,  which  may  be  termed 
a  web  system,  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
perfection  by  the  Phttnii  Bridge  Company.  The 
total  weight  o[  the  iron  and  steel  in  the  three 
principal  spans  is  10,000.000  pounds.  The  ap- 
proach on  the  Kentucky  side  m  1,533  feet,  and 
on  the  Ohio  or  Cincinnati  side  nearly  S,300  feet, 
including  the  many  tracks  divergent  to  freight 
depots.  The  total  structure,  therefore,  is  one 
mile  long,  and  more  than  20,000,000  pounds  of 
metal  have  been  used  in  the  entire  work.  Dur- 
ing the  construction  of  this  bridge  several  flooda 
of  exceptional  height  occurred,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  drift  brought  down  on  the  current  and 
lodging  against  the  false  work  of  the  bridge  often 
threaten^  its  destruction.  At  one  time  the 
drift  formed  a  continuous  mass  for  more  than 
600  feet  up  stream  from  the  bridge,  and,  in  spite 
of  every  precaution,  a  large  portion  of  already 
constructed  work  was  swept  away  ;  fragments  of 
the  wreck  were  scattered  for  50  miles  down  the 
river.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  disas- 
ter effective  precautions  were  taken,  and  two 
lines  of  heavy  piling  were  run  upstream  from 
each  of  the  piers.  These  formnl  a  V-shaped 
protection  with  the  acute  angle  nearlv  600  feet 
up  stream.  This  protection  proved  to  De  a  com- 
plete safeguard  during  several  severe  freshets. 
So  actively  was  the  work  of  repair  prosecuted 
that  five  weeks  after  the  day  of  the  wreck  the 
entire  false  work  was  replaced  and  regular  work 
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resumed ;  this  in  itself  is  a  very  creditable  feat  time,  and  pilot  dues,  the  long  voyage  around  Den- 
of  engineering,  aside  ttom  anything  in  connec-  mark  being  avoided.    This  saving,  in  some  cases, 
tion  with  the  permanent  structure.  will  be  as  much  as  425  miles,  which  means  from 
It  was  necessary  to  sink  caissons  for  the  piers  twenty-five  to  thirty  hours  for  steamers,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  channel.    These  were  made  about  four  days  for  sailing  vessels.    Another  un- 
in  the  usual  way,  each  containing  more  than  known  quantity  must  also  be  considered,  since,  on 
500,000  feet  of  timber.    The  caissons  were  both  an  average,  200  vessels  are  annually  wrecked  in 
launched  and  placed  in  position  in  1887,  and  the  North  Sea,  and  of  these  the  canal  may  save 
complete  pneumatic  machmery  and  an  electric-  a  large  percentage.    The  North  Sea  and  Baltic 
light  plant  were  placed  on  two  barges  and  con-  traffic  is  variously  estimated  from  85,000  to  40,- 
stantly  maintained  alongside  the  caissons.    As  000  vessels  annually,  the  aggregate  registration 
the  caissons  descended  and  the  air-pressure  in-  exceeding  12,000,000  tons. 
creased,  some  difficulty  was  encountered  m  ren-  The  MancheBter  Shi|>  Canal.— This  is  now 
dering  the  atmosphere  endurable  for  the  work-  so  near  completion  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
men.    Many  large  bowlders,  rocks,  etc,  were  en-  one  of  the  engineering  works  of  1890.    From  the 
countered  and  were  hoisted  through  the  ezcavat-  first  proposition  contemplating  the  building  of 
ing  sh^ta.    A  solid  concrete  wul  was  built  in  this  canal,  considerable  opposition  was  made  by 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  caissons  at  a  weak  point,  the  commercial  interests  of  Liverpool  and  along 
and  the  foundations  were  finally  made  as  abso-  the  Mersey  river,  because  it  will  undoubtedly  re- 
lutely  secure  as  such  a  work  can  possibly  be.  duce  the  importance  of  Liverpool  as  a  port  of 
North  Sea  and  Baltic,  or  Holsteln  Canal,  entr^.    This  opposition  worked  so  efficiently  in 
—For  many  years  the  militarv  necessity  of  a  Parliament  that  the  passage  of  the  canal  bill  was 
ship  canal  between  the  Baltic  ana  North  Seas  has  delayed  for  several  years.    In  1887  it  was  over- 
claimed the  attention,  first  of  the  Prussians  and  come,  and  since  then  the  work  has  been  prose- 
Danes,  and  later  of  the  consolidated  German  Em-  cuted  vigorously.    The  contract  time  for  its  com- 
pire.  There  are  already  three  small  canals  between  pletion  was  four  years.    In  total  length  the  canal 
the  two  seas.    One  of  them,  the  oldest  in  Europe,  is  somewhat  more  than  86  miles  from  the  Mer- 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  is  still  in  se^  to  the  city  of  Manchester.    Its  com|)letion 
use.    Another  was  constructed  in  the  sixteenth  will  practically  make  one  of  the  rreai  inland 
century,  and  a  third  in  the  eighteenth,  having  manufacturing  centers  of  England  a  seaport, 
been  completed  by  King  Christian  of  Denmark  readily  accessible  through  the  tidal  estuary  of 
in  1785.    But  none  of  these  are  true  ship  canals,  the  Mersey.    The  canal  naturally  divides  itself 
The  total  length  of  the  completed  canal  will  be  into  a  tidal  section,  that  frpm  Eastham  through 
between  60  and  61  miles,  special  attention  being  the  Mersey  to  Runcorn,  thence  8  miles  inland, 
given  to  the  construction  of  easy  curves,  with  with  a  bottom  width  of  100  feet  and  a  depth  of 
ndii  of  5,000  and  6,000  feet    Especial  attention  26  feet  at  low  water.    The  second  section,  the 
is  given  to  this  feature,  as  it  is  of  the  highest  im-  canal  division  proper,  from  Warrington  to  Man- 
portance  that  large  steamers  shall  be  able  to  pass  Chester,  is  15|  miles,  with  the  same  dimensions 
without  hindrance  around  anj  of  the  curves  at  and  a  surface  width  of  300  feet.    There  are  four 
a  uniform  rate  of  speed.    This  purpose  is  fur-  sets  of  locks,  in  groups  of  three,  with  interme- 
ther  facilitated  by  tne  fact  that  the  canal  is  a  diate  cuts,  so  that  any  vessel  in  existence  may  be 
through  cut,  having  merely  tidal  locks  at  either  passed  without  waste  of  water.  The  greatest  ele- 
end.    The  moan  range  of  tides  in  the  Baltic  is  vation  of  the  canal  is  60  feet.    The  total  amount 
1  foot  8  inches  above  and  below  the  canal  level,  of  excavation  is  about  48,000,000  cubic  yards,  and 
and  in  the  Elbe  4  feet  6  inches  above  the  same  the  contract  price  of  the  work  is  $30,000,000; 
level    This  last,  of  course,  gives  a  surplus  of  wa-  15,000  men,  70  steam  shovels,  50  steam  cranes, 
ter  it  certain  hours  of  the  day,  whicn  must  be  150  locomotives,  and  several  thousand  cars  have 
controlled  by  locking  arrangements.    The  canal  been  constantly  employed,  the  average  monthly 
was  formally  inaugurated,  not  opened,  by  the  record  being  about  1,000,000  cubic  yards.    The 
German  Emperor  in  June,  1887.    The  line  passes  engineering  work  throughout  has  been  organized 
from  the  Elbe  through  swampv  land,  graaually  with  the  greatest  precision, 
rismg  to  the  height  of  82  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  The  Corinth  Canal. — Historicallj^  this  is  one 
descent  thence  leads  to  the  Eider  river,  taking  of  the  most  interesting  canals  in  existence.    A 
advantage  of  a  natural  chain  of  lakes,  until  it  narrow  isthmus  separating  the  waters  of  the 
reaches  the  old  Eider  canal,  which  has  been  en-  JE^n  Sea  and  the  Qulf  of  Lepanto  tempted  the 
larged.    At  Bmnsbuttel,  on  the  Elbe,  there  will  eany  canal  makers  as  long  ago  as  628  b.  c.    Sur- 
be  three  locks  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  1,180  veys  were  made  some  centuries  later  across  the 
feet  long  by  196  feet  wide.    At  the  Baltic  one  isthmus,  and  the  Emperor  Nero  actually  began 
large  lock  will  serve  for  vessels  of  all  sizes.    The  the  work.    Evidences  of  these  early  excavations 
machinery  will  be  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  are  still  visible  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus. 
Several  railroads  and  highways  cross  the  canal  But  the  high  elevation  of  the  central  plateau 
on  drawbridges.    The  totol  estimated  amount  of  prevented  the  completion  of  these  early  works, 
excavation  is  67,000,000  cubic  yards,  and  the  es-  The  present  canal,  now  approaching  completion, 
timated  cost  of  the  entire  work  is  $39,000,000.  was  oegun  in  May,  1882,  the  King  of  Greece 
This  sum  is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  would  turning  the  first  sod  with  due  ceremony,  and  the 
be  reqaired  in  a  canal  intended  merely  for  com-  Queen  setting  off  the  train  of  dynamite  mines, 
jnercial  uses ;  something  like  a  third  of  the  cost  The  canal  will  be  4  miles  long,'  with  a  surface 
is  aeoessarily  added  to  make  it  practicable  as  a  width  of  about  92  feet  and  a  bottom  width  of  52 
military  work.    The  estimated  annual  cost  of  feet.     The  depth  will    be  28  feet,  making  it 
maintenance  is  somewhat  less  than  $500,000.  available  for  vessels  of  the  deepest  draught.  The 
VesBels  coming  from  England  save  in  distance,  depth  of  cutting  at  the  highest  part  of  the  isth- 
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mas  will  be  228  feet.    Lack  of  funds  and  defect-  deck  works  were  submei^ged.   Sereral  onsoocesB- 

ive  organization  have  rendered  the  progress  of  ful  attempts  were  made  to  raise  her,  her  ffreat 

the  work  slow,  when  compared    with    similar  size  rendering  ordinary  appliances  unavauin^. 

works  driven  by  modem  machinery  under  com-  Her  displacement  when  armed  and  loaded  is 

Setent  direction.  A  maximum  force  of  about  9,200  tons.  She  is  325  feet  long,  59  feet  beam, 
,000  men  has  been  employed,  with  15  looomo-  and  ordinarily  draws  27  feet  of  water.  When 
tives,  700  cars,  and  6  or  o  dredges.  The  largest  sunk  she  haa  her  full  battery  of  eight  18-ton 
day*s  work  was  about  10.000  cubic  yards,  and  the  muzzle-loading  guns  on  board,  and  four  12f-ton 
total  estimated  amount  of  excavation  will  be  guns,  besides  the  usual  complement  of  breech- 
somewhat  in  excess  of  11,000,000  cubic  yards,  loading  and  ouick-firing  guns.  Observations  of 
The  line  of  the  canal  is  perfectly  straight,  and  divers  show  tnat  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship 
about  4  miles  from  gulf  to  sea.  The  original  was  indented  in  all  directions,  the  plates  being 
contract  contemplated  the  expenditure  of  $5,-  in  many  cases  forced  up  through  the  double 
280,000,  but  this  proved  inadequate,  and  the  total  bottom,  and  the  longituainal  frames  twisted  in 
cost  will  probably  be  about  |12,000,000.  This  every  direction.  The  difficulty  of  floating  the 
canal  will  shorten  the  voyage  from  Turkey  in  ship,  even  after  her  battery  was  removed,  was  in- 
Asia  into  the  Adriatic  Sea  by  185  miles,  and  for  creased  by  the  fact  that  she  was  literally  wedged 
vessels  coming  through  the  Straits  of  Messina  by  between  two  beds  of  rock,  so  that  portions  of  the 
95  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  4,500,000  tons  will  rock  had  to  be  blasted  away  before  the  diners 
annually  make  use  of  the  canal.  could  examine  parts  of  the  hull.  This  was  final- 
Separable  Ships, — An  ingenious  svstem  of  ly  acoomplishea,  and  the  openings  were  tempo- 
ship  construction  nas  been  introduoea  on  the  rarily  stopped  by  means  of  wood,  canvas,  and 
Great  Lakes.  A  large  steamer,  the  *' Mackinaw,"  oakum,  a  new  cement  being  used  which  hard- 
of  8,578  gross  registered  tonnage,  was  finished  in  ened  under  water  to  the  consistency  of  putty, 
October  by  the  Steel  Steamship  Company,  of  and  made  temporarily  tight  some  of  the  rents 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  vessel  is  290  feet  long,  41^  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  stopped, 
feet  bottom,  and  26  feet  molded  depth.  She  is  This  done,  the  ship  was  successfully  pumpea  out, 
of  steel  throughout,  and  is  a  double-bottomed  floated,  towed  to  Malta,  and  eventually  taken  to 
water-ballast  vessel,  designed   to  class  Al  for  England  for  repairs. 

twentv  years.  The  peculiarity  in  construction  is  New  Docks  at  Southampton,  England.— 
that  she  is  designed  to  be  taken  apart  amid-shipe,  The  Southampton  Dock  Company  has  been  in 
so  that  she  can  pass  through  the  locks  of  the  existence  since  early  in  the  present  century.  It 
Welland  and  other  canals,  and  be  put  together  began  its  flrst  docks  in  1838.  and  opened  them  for 
a^ain  on  reaching  Montreal.  In  point  of  fact,  business  in  1844  Since  then  the  shipping  re- 
she  left  the  building  yard  under  her  own  steam,  quirements  of  the  port  have  largely  increased  and 
and  was  put  in  dry  dock  on  reaching  Buffalo.  A  compelled  additions  to  the  docking  facilities  of 
row  of  nvets  was  cut  out  all  around  her  mid-  the  company.  The  docks  are  at  the  mouth  of 
ship  section,  and  the  two  halves  were  separatelv  the  river  Itchen,  and,  as  originallv  designed, 
floated  out  of  dock.  The  after  half  proceeded,  afforded  ample  accommodations  for  the  shipping 
stem  foremost,  under  its  own  steam,  to  the  canal ;  of  that  period.  There  is  a  curious  phenomenon 
while  the  forwu^  section  was  towed  by  two  or-  of  double  tides  at  this  port-.  In  addition  to  the 
dinary  tug  boats  and  kept  companv  with  its  usual  regular  tidal  movements,  there  is  a  second 
better  half,  through  L«.ke  Ontario  ana  the  lower  high  water  about  two  hours  after  the  first.  This 
canal,  until  the  two  could  be  rejoined  at  Mon-  is  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
treal,  whence  the  vessel  went  to  sea  as  a  com-  this  part  of  the  coast,  anu  has  to  be  considered  in 
plete  ship.  The  owners  of  the  ship  are  F.  W.  the  construction  of  docks.  The  new  deep-water 
Wheeler  &  Co.,  of  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  dock,  opened  by  the  Queen  on  July  26,  has  an 
the  work  of  construction,  disconnection,  etc.,  was  area  of  18  acres ;  it  is  of  an  irregular  quadran- 
conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  gular  shape,  the  northwest  and  northeast  and 
Williams,  a  member  of  the  firm.  southwest  wharves  being  850  feet  long  each,  and 
Marine  Engineering. — The  steamer  "  Ulun-  the  southeast  wharf  800  feet  The  entrance, 
da,"  of  1,800  tons,  went  ashore  on  Aug.  26  at  opening  to  the  southeast,  is  175  feet  wide,  with 
Brier  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Her  bottom  side  walls  200  feet  long.  At  low  water  there  is 
plates  were  badly  stove  on  rocks,  and  she  was  26  feet  of  depth  in  all  parts  of  the  dock,  so  that 
considered  a  total  loss,  and,  having  been  aban-  the  largest  vessels  likely  to  be  built  for  many 
doned  by  the  underwriters,  she  was  sold  where  years  to  come  can  be  safely  moored  iJongside 
she  lay  to  a  Halifax  company  for  $8,000.  Short-  the  wharves,  with  direct  connection  by  rail  in  all 
ly  afterward  she  was  still  further  damaged  by  a  cases.  Alfred  Oiles  has  had  charge  of  the  work 
storm,  all  the  bottom  plates  forward  oi  the  en-  as  superintending  engineer, 
gines  being  knocked  off.  The  purchasers  bolted  The  Ferry  Boat  '*  Bergen.*^ — A  new  type  of 
pine  planks  to  the  under  side  of  the  second  deck,  ferry  boat  has  lately  been  placed  in  service  on  the 
calked  them,  and  at  low  tide  placed  1,200  empty  Hudson  river,  between  New  York  and  Hoboken. 
casks  in  the  hold ;  as  the  tide  rose,  the  vessel  In  size  she  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
floated.  She  was  towed  to  Westport,  where  she  ordinarv  paddle-wheel  boats  used  in  this  neigh- 
was  beached  and  fitted  with  a  temporary  wooden  borhood.  The  novelty  of  her  construction  oon- 
bottom,  and  proceeded  thence  under  her  own  sists  in  a  long  propeller  shaft  running  lengthwise 
steam  to  Haliiax,  where  she  has  been  repaired.  of  the  boat  and  provided  with  a  screw  at  either 
Another  noteworthv  case  of  marine  engineer-  end.  The  propellers,  therefore,  are  rotated  to- 
ing  is  that  of  the  British  war-ship  **  Sultan,"  gether,  one  pulling  and  the  other  poshing,  a 
which  ran  upon  an  uncharted  rock  near  Malta,  single  compound  engine  driving  the  machinery. 
She  sank  in  water  of  such  depth  that  all  her  The  advantages  claimed  are,  first,  that  the  engines 
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and  boilers  are  all  below  deck,  so  that  the  space 
usuaily  occupied  by  them  is  saved  for  passengers 
and  teams.    The  estimated  saving  in  these  re- 
spects amounts  to  about  20  per  cent.,  the  room 
being  chiefly  gained  for  trucks  and  carriages. 
The  absence  of  the  side  wheels  also  opens  the 
passenser  cabins  throughout  the  lengtn  of  the 
tx>at,  the  troublesome  narrow  passage  between 
the  cabins  fore  and  aft  being  done  away  with, 
increasing  the  capacity  for  passengers  about  35 
per  cent.    Many  attempts  have  previously  been 
made  to  employ  boats  with  propelling  screws  at 
both  ends,  but  heretofore  they  have  not  been 
very  successful.    The  '*  Bergen  "  has  been  in  use 
for  some  months,  and  appears  to  fulfill  all  that 
was  expected  of  her.    It  has  been  found  that 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  feny  navigation  in 
this  latitude  is  the  accumulation  of  ice  in  the 
ferry  slips.    This  ice,  when  it  is  ground  up  into 
small  and  partly  spherical  pieces,  forms  to  a 
great  depth  in  the  slips,  and  paddle  wheels  are 
often  powerless  to  overcome  its  resistance.    It 
has  been  customary  for  the  ferrv  companies  to 
keep  tug  boats  witli  screw  propellers  on  purpose 
to  arive  the  ice  out  of  tne  slips,  so  tnat  the 
paddle-wheel  boats  could  do  their  work.    The 
new  boat  with  a  screw  at  either  end,  both  work- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  creates  powerful  sub- 
marine currents,  which  carry  the  ice  toward  the 


coal  and  iron  from  the  west  Superior  region 
down  to  the  lower  lakes.  Capt.  Alexander 
MoDougall  is  the  designer  of  wnat  are  known 
as  whate-shaped  freight  carriers,  a  considerable 
number  of  which  are  already  in  service  on  the 
lakes.  He  has  lately  constructed  a  tow  steamer 
especially  designed  for  handling  these  barges. 
She  is  similar^  shaped  and  carries  a  powerful 
engine,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  fair  weather 
she  can  tow  as  many  as  100  of  the  barges  referred 
to.  Should  these  expectations  be  sustained,  this 
may  revolutionize  the  coal  and  iron-ore  trade  of 
the  lakes,  since  it  would  probably  largely  under- 
bid the  present  steel  and  wooaen  ships  in  this 
line  of  business. 

The  St  Clair  River  Tunnel.— The  enor- 
mous increase  of  traffic  over  the  Orank  Trunk 
Railway,  of  Canada,  and  the  connecting  lines  in 
the  (Jnited  States,  made  it  obvious  several  years 
since  that  other  means  of  transit  than  a  steam- 
car  ferry  were  necessary  across  St.  Clair  river. 
Surveys  were  made  contemplating  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge ;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  flat- 
ness of  the  country  on  both  sides,  this  was  found 
impracticable,  because  of  the  great  height  neces- 
sary to  allow  free  navigation  in  the  river.  More- 
over, the  current  is  so  swift  (eight  miles  an  hour, 
at  times,)  that  any  possible  structure  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  bridge  would  be  liable  to  damage  when 
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stem  of  the  boat  and  empty  the  slip  of  ice  in  a 
few  minutes.  A  series  of  preliminaiy  experi- 
ments, comparing  the  efficiency  of  this  new  type 
of  boat  witn  the  old  side-wheelers,  gave  results 
fsvoraUe  to  the  new  type,  both  in  consumption 
of  coal  and  in  speed.  An  additional  advantage 
may  perhaps  be  taken  into  account  as  suggested 
in  a  paper  read  by  Capt.  Zalinsky  before  the  Naval 
Institute,  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  utility 
of  ferry  boats  for  harbor  aefense,  saying  that 
the  pneumatic  djmamite  guns  may  be  mounted 
on  them.  Their  light  draught,  great  strength, 
and  good  speed  would  render  them  very  effective 
for  coast-wise  operations.  The  wide,  overtiannng 
guards  would  render  it  possible  to  introauce 
armor  of  some  kind,  so  that  the  boats  could  be 
protected  against  torpedoes.  The  typical  ferry 
boat  was  used  extensively  during  the  civil  war, 
sod  proved  highly  efficacious  for  river  service. 

Towing  Swamertk— It  is  within  compara- 
tirely  few  years  that  it  has  been  discovered  that 
a  steam  engine  of  giren  power  can  do  a  great 
deal  more  efficient  work  when  set  up  in  a  tow 
boat  than  when  placed  independently  in  a  large 
▼essel.  The  development  oi  towing  has  made 
lapid  progress  in  the  Great  Lakes  of  late  years, 
and  tow  ^rges  of  a  new  model  have  been  intro- 
duced, devoted  mainly  to  the  transportation  of 


the  ice  broke  up  in  the  spring.  At  length  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  was  decided  upon,  to 
cross  the  river  from  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on  the 
American  side,  to  Samia,  on  the  Canadian  side. 
A  company  was  formed  in  1886,  test  borings 
were  taken  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  begin  the  main  tunnel  by 
sinking  large  preliminary  shafts.  These  shafU 
soon  entered  a  stratum  of  soil  that  seemed  to  be  a 
mixture  of.  clay  and  quicksand.  It  was  so  very 
difficult  of  management,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
sides  of  the  shafts  was  so  tremendous,  that  at  last 
they  had  to  be  abandoned  and  filled  up  with  sand 
in  order  to  prevent  dangerous  subsidence  of  the 
surface  under  adjacent  buildings.  Excavations 
were  then  begun  to  approach  the  tunnel  en- 
trance by  a  gently  inclined  plane,  and  when  a 
sufficient  depth  was  reached  Beach  hydraulic 
shields  were  introduced,  and  the  work  proceeded 
with  remarkable  dispatch.  These  shields  were 
designed  by  Alfred  E.  Beach,  of  the  *'  Scientiflo 
American,*'^  and  patented  in  1869.  The  first  ex- 
cavation was  made  under  the  steeets  of  New 
York,  with  a  view  to  an  underground  railway ; 
but  that  design  was  abandoned,  and  only  an  ex- 
perimental tunnel  was  constructed.  The  St. 
Clair  Tunnel  has  now  so  nearly  approached 
completion.that  it  may  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
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great  engine«riiiK  works  of  the  year.  The 
special  construction  of  the  hydraulic  Bbields 
need  oot  here  be  described  in  deUil,  as  the  prin- 


ciple has  long  been  known  to  the  engineering 

profession.  SubatantiallT  it  is  a  section  of  largo 
pipe  surrounded  hy  anotner  movabla  section  of 
pipe,  the  latter  having  a  cutting  edi^  and  being 
capable  of  movement  through  the  action  of 
powerful  hrdraulic  rams.  The  cutting  edge  is 
thus  pressed  through  the  soil,  and  a  compart- 
ment between  the  movable  lection  and  the  fixed 
section  gives  working  room  for  several  men  who 
throw  the  material  excavated  back  into  the  flied 
tunnel  whence  it  is  ti-ansport£d  to  the  heading 
on  gmali  curs.  Two  shields  of  thii  description 
were  used,  one  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel,  and 
the  two  met.  their  circular  edges  coinciding  al- 
most eiactly,  under  the  middle  of  the  river. 
ITie  verj  dimcult  soil  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  experimental  shafts  extended  ail  the 
way  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  was  at 
times  so  nearly  fluid  as  greatly  to  delay  the 
pmgresa  of  the  work.  Experience  taught  the  en- 
gineers how  to  deal  with  it,  and  no  serious  acci- 
dent occurred  during  the  period  of  construction. 
Tha  chief  obstacles  encountered  were  due  to 
the  occurrences  of  large  bowlders  imbedded  in 
the  clay,  against  which  the  advancing  shields 
occasionally  struck.  Blasting  was  impossible 
under  tlie  existing  conditions,  and  accordingly 
thev  had  to  be  split  b^  hand  drilling  and 
wedge  work  or  other  primitive  devices.  Mason- 
ry is  not  employed  in  the  tunnel  proper,  the 
entire  excavation  being  lined  by  flanged,  seg- 
mental cast-iron  plates  (see  figure).  The  flanges 
rest  against  one  anoth- 
er, and  bolts  are  passed 
through  the  holes  of 
each  two  contiguous  eeg- 
ments.  Thirteen  of  these 
cast-iron  segments  com- 
plete the  circle  of  the 
tunnel,  withs  small  key 
segment  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch.  Each  seg- 
4  feet  10  inches 
long.  18  inches  wide, 
the   flanges  are  6  inches 


^ 


and  S  inches  thick; 


deep  inside,  and  1}  inch  thick;  the  segments 
are  cast  with  82  bolt  holes  in  each,  the  bolts  be- 
ing i  inch  in  diameter.  This  makes  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  structure,  and  wilh  proper  precau- 
tions against  oxidation  should  be  practically 
indestnictible.  The  total  length  of  the  tunnel 
is  2,367  yards,  of  which  TTT  yards  is  under  the 
American  side  of  the  river,  and  T70  yards  under 
the  Canadian  side.    The  central  section  of  the 


tunnel  under  the  river  is  nearly  level  for  About 
500  yards,  but  at  either  end  there  is  a  gradient 
of  about  1  in  no  until  the  approacOea  are 
reached.  The  length  of  the  grade  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  is  1,633  yards,  and  on  the  Canadian  side 
1,667  yards.  The  minimum  thickness  of  the 
river  bed  above  the  tunnel  is  16  feet,  and  the 
maximum  below  the  surface  of  the  wster  Wi 
feet.  The  cross  section  of  the  tunnel  is  circular, 
with  an  interior  diameter  of  20  feet,  admitting 
but  a  single  line  of  rails.  The  total  cost  at  the 
beginning  was  estimated  at  about  $2,500,000,  of 
which  the  Dominion  Oovemment  granted  the 
company  a  subsidy  of  £77,825.  The  latest  at- 
tainable figures  show  that  about  200,000  cars 
were  transferred  by  ferriage  across  St.  Clair 
river  in  the  year,  an  average  of  over  600  a  day. 
It  is  evident  that  the  tunnel  will  largely  facili- 
tate the  regularity  desirable  for  this  enonnous 
traffic  It  IB  extremely  probable  that  increasing 
business  will  necessitate  the  duplication  of  this 
tunnel  before  many  years.  The  work  of  con- 
struction has  been  under  the  charge  ot  Joseph 
BobeoQ  as  chief  engineer. 

In  tbis  connection  it  roaj  not  be  amiss  to  call 
attention  to  the  diflerent  interstate  ttlations  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  France.  In  one  case  a  tunnel  is 
built  with  hardly  a  word  of  protest ;  in  the 
other  Parliament  can  not  be  induced  to  grant  a 
permit  for  construction. 

Tonnel  and  Electric  Railway.— One  of  the 
great  tunnels  of  the  year  passes  under  some  ot 
the  most  denselv  populated  portions  of  London, 
from  King  William  Street,  in  the  "  Citj^,"  under 
the  Thames,  to  Stockwell.  about  three  miles,  with 
intermediate  stations.  The  company  has  the 
chartered  right  of  way  to  Clspham  Common,  one 
mile  farther.  The  line  is  tunnel  work  through- 
out It  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Oct  28. 
The  work  of  excavation  was  done  by  a  movable 
shield  of  the  Beach  pattern,  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  St  ClairBiverTunnel,  an  American  inven- 
tion long  familiar  to  our  engineers.  Host  of  the 
line  passed  through  stiff  clay,  such  as  underlies 
a  large  portion  of  the  city.  Owing  to  the  im- 
portance of  preventing  any  subsidence  at  the 
surface  of  Ahe  earth,  it  was  necessary  to  force 
grouting  cement  into  the  space  surrounding  the 
cylinder.  This  was  accomplished  by  an  opening 
in  the  segmental  iron  plates  lining  the  tunnel^ 
through  which  the  cement  was  forced  at  a  high 
pressure.  The  end  of  the  line  near  King  Will- 
iam Street  station  is  peculiarly  arranged,  owing 
to  the  value  of  horizontal  space.  Two  tunne£ 
are  made,  one  for  public  tramc  and  the  other  for 
railway  traffic.  At  the  start  these  are  placed 
one  over  the  other,  but  the  relative  position 
changes  while  passing  under  the  river,  and  they 
are  eide  by  side  before  reaching  East  Ijondon. 
The  tunnels  are  10  feet  and  fl  inches  in  diameUr. 
Electricity  is  used  throughout  as  a  motive  pow- 
er. There  are  three  large  generating  dvnamos 
of  the  Edison-Hopkinson  type,  each  worlted  in- 
dependently by  an  eneine  of  375  horse-power. 
The  efBciency  of  the  dynamos  is  95  per  cent, 
and  the  measured  applied  efBciency  of  engine 
and  dynamo  is  75  per  cent  There  are  fourteen 
electrical  locomotives  for  the  traction  work,  each 
intended  to  develop  100  horse-power  and  a  speed 
of  25  miles  on  hour.    The  armatures  of  the  loco- 
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motives  are  constructed  so  that  the  shaft  serves  The  forests  are  disappearing  so  rapidly  that  two 
as  the  axle  of  the  locomotive,  a  device  suggested  or  three  generations  may  witness  their  extinc- 
bj  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens,  but  not  before  tion,  unless  wise  legislation  can  be  introduced  in 
used  in  the  British  Islands.  The  locomotives  time  to  save  the  red  woods.  Some  of  the  engi- 
have  a  motor  on  each  axle,  and  collect  the  cur-  neering  operations  are  ingenious  and  interesting, 
rent  through  an  ampere  metre,  returning  it  to  the  The  country  being  very  hilly,  great  care  is  taken 
rails  through  regulating  and  reversing  switches,  in  felling  the  timber,  and  the  enormous  size  of 
magnets,  etc,  thus  completing  the  circuit.  Each  the  logs  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  trans- 
tram  will  weigh  about  80  tons  loaded,  and  10  port  them  to  a  market.  On  entirely  level  ground 
trains  can  be  worked  at  once.  The  construction  it  does  not  pa^  to  haul  logs  more  than  a  quar- 
of  the  work  has  been  under  the  charge  of  J.  H.  ter  of  a  mile,  since  it  takes  12  or  14  cattle  to  a 
Greathead,  civil  engineer  log ;  moreover,  a  road  roust  be  prepared,  and  it 

Tannel  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  is  usuallv  cheaper  to  run  a  short  railroad  direct- 
Company. — Increasing  traffic  made  it  necessary  ly  into  the  timber.  This  has  been  found  to  be 
to  construct  a  short  tunnel,  passing  under  some  yery  expensive  work  in  a  hilly  country,  and 
of  the  heaviest  business  buildings  and  the  busi-  witnin  a  few  years  the  construction  of  lumber 
«8t  streets  of  the  city  of  London.  Some  special  flumes  has  been  largely  introduced.  These  are 
svstem  of  construction  wal  necessary,  in  order  most  extensively  used  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
tnat  traffic  might  not  be  interrupted.  The  plan  the  red-wood  aistrict  The  flumes  are  all  con- 
adopted  was  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Jennings  structed  on  what  is  known  as  **  the  V  section.*' 
and  Stannard.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  timber  They  are  made  of  boards,  20  inches  wide,  bat- 
work  used  in  tunneling,  steel  bars,  technically  tened  on  the  outside  wherever  necessary.  The  V 
called  **  needles,"  were  used ;  cross  sections  of  is  6  feet  across  the  top  and  supported  by  ordinary 
these  are  shown  in  the  following  illustration,    staging  work,  usually  somewhat  rough.     The 

flumes  sometimes  run  for  long  distances  at  an 
angle  of  as  much  as  45'',  but,  in  order  to  check 
the  rush  of  the  lumber,  it  is  necessary  that  a  long 
stretch  of  level  flume  should  always  follow  these 
steep  descents;  in  these  the  water  reduces  its 
velocity  to  a  manageable  rate.  A  flume  can  be 
built  and  put  in  operation  at  an  expense  of  about 
$5,000  a  mile,  thouj^h  the  cost  is  sometimes  $16,- 
000  a  mile,  accordmg  to  the  amount  of  timber 
work  and  excavation.  These  flumes  will  carry 
about  100,000  feet  of  lumber  and  50  cords  of 
wood  a  day.  For  operating,  one  man  is  re- 
TDinfSLiiro-MXKDus.  quired  for  each  6  miles  of  flume,  and  a  foot  way 

u  constructed  along  the  entire  length.  The 
Each  needle  is  10  feet  lone,  6  inches  wide,  and  average  speed  of  water  approximates  5  miles  an 
8  inches  thick,  so  arranged  that  when  laid  side    hour. 

by  side  overlapping  they  admit  free  longitudinal  One  of  the  largest  flumes  now  in  operation  is 
motion  and  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  an  arch  of  any  known  as  the  60-mile  flume,  near  Chico,  Gal.  It 
radius.  When  the  initial  excavation  is  made  is  constructed  substantially  on  the  plan  indicated 
the  needles  are  inserted  like  ordinary  tunnel  bars  above.  As  an  accessory  to  the  flumes,  chutes  are 
covering  the  crown  of  the  arch.  Brick  work  is  common,  especially  on  those  sections  of  the  coast 
built  up  immediately  under  the  needles,  and  each  where  it  is  impossible  to  load  vessels  from  the 
needle  can  be  forced  forward  by  means  of  screw-  wharf.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  there  are  no 
jacks.  Longitudinal  cavities  extend  through  harbor  facilities  whatever  along  this  coast,  nor 
the  needles,  so  that  ^routing  can  be  forced  into  is  it  possible  to  construct  them  without  great 
the  spaces  that  are  left  as  they  advance.  The  expense.  The  presence  of  dangerous  rocks  com- 
excavation  is  made  exactly  the  size  of  the  tun-  pets  vessels  to  anchor  several  hundred  feet  off 
Del  plus  the  thickness  of  the  needles.  At  Kin^*s  shore,  and  the  ceaseless  swells  that  roll  in  from 
Cross  Station  the  line  ran  under  the  freight  the  Pacific  further  complicate  the  problem  of 
yard,  only  three  feet  of  earth  remaining  between  safely  delivering  large  logs  from  the  nigh  bluffs 
the  crown  of  the  arch  and  the  surface,  on  which  of  the  shore.  The  stationary  work  of  the  chute 
very  heavy  traffic  was  continually  passing.  Tun-  generally  extends  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from 
nels  or  drive-ways  made  after  this  manner  are  the  land,  with  an  attachment  called  an  apron 
less  expensive,  and,  in  many  ways,  more  conven-  extending  from  40  to  90  feet  farther.  The  cnute 
lent.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  sewers,  the  proper  is  constructed  on  loft^  timber  underpin- 
exact  shape  can  be  made  at  once,  instead  of  driv-  nine,  with  guys  reaching[  in  either  direction,  and 
ing  a  SGuare  heading  at  first  anchored  to  the  shore  in  order  to  prevent  dan- 

Lnmoer  Flumes  and  Chntes  in  California,  gerous  swaying  from  side  to  side  unaer  the  infiu- 
— The  enormous  extent  of  logging  operations  in  ence  of  the  breaking  sea.  The  apron,  so-called, 
the  red-wood  country  of  California  has  necessi-  is  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  chute  by  very 
tated  a  special  system  of  engineering  as  these  heavy  hinges  and  by  guys  extending  to  supports 
magnificent  trees  disappeared  from  the  imme-  built  upward  from  the  main  scaffolding.  The 
diate  neighborhood  of  the  coast  and  the  natural  guys  are  arranged  as  running  rigging  passing 
water  ways.  No  one  can  witness  the  reckless  de-  over  blocks  and  raising  or  lowering  the  apron,  ac- 
Btruction  of  these  superb  foreste  without  regret-  cording  to  the  condition  of  the  sea  or  the  height 
ting  that  improved  systems  of  cutting,  shipping,  of  the  tide.  The  apron  is  usually  held  at  the 
ind  handling  can  be  Drought  to  bear  upon  tnem.    height  of  5  or  10  feet  above  the  rail  of  the  ves- 
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sel,  thus  slIovinK  the  vewel  to  rise  and  fall  that 
di»i[anca  without  [nCerference.  A  coatriviacr 
called  a  brake  ia  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  apron  and  operated  by  a  set  of  levers  con- 
nected with  the  chute.  Prom  7  to  10  men  are 
required  to  handle  lumber  from  the  tracks  or 
cars  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  for  a  gang  of 
this  sIm  90,000  feet  is  considered  a  good  dav's 
work.  The  cost  of  a  chute  is  from  f 2,000 'to 
ffi.OOO,  according  to  the  difflculltes. 

Wire  chutea  have  Utel;  been  introduced.  EJDca 
they  are  found  to  be  much  more  convenient  in 
case  of  heavy  on-Bhore  winds.  A  vessel  pitching 
violently  at  tier  anchor  can  be  loaded  almost  as 
easily  as  it  she  were  Ivtn^  in  smooth  water. 
Three-inch  flexible  steel-wire  ropes  are  used. 
These  are  passed  around  a  drum,  which  is  driven 
by  a  donkey  enf^ne,  thence  out  between  the  ves- 
sel's masts,  resting  on  supports  connected  with 
the  masl«,  and  so  arran^  as  to  be  raised  or 
lowered.  The  main  wire  rope  then  ext«nds  some 
distanee  beyond  the  vessel,  and  is  securely  an- 
chored to  the  bottom  o(  the  sea.  On  this  rope  a 
traveler  works  back  and  forth  canning  tbe  load 
down  the  wire  by  means  of  a  series  of  wheels. 
The  traveler,  of  course,  is  fitted  with  a  set  of 
chains  and  hooks  and  hoiatins  tackle,  by  means 
of  which  the  lumber  in  any  form  can  be  picked 
up  and  delivered  easily  on  deck.  Of  course  all 
possible  precautions  are  taken  (or  tbe  security 
of  the  cable  anchors,  and  o(  preventing  the 
vessel  from  dragging  her  own  anchors  and 
foulinK  the  wire  chute.  One  advantage  of 
the  wire  chul«  is  that  its  peculiar  elastic  c^n- 
Btruction  allowa  it  to  move  with  the  vessel  in 
stormy  weather,  which,  of  course,  is  out  o(  tbe 
question  with  a  stationary  chute.  Moreover,  it 
works  far  more  rapidly  than  the  other  kinds  of 
chutes,  and  is  capable  of  carrying  from  1,600  U> 
S,000  feet  of  lumber  at  a  load,  delivering  as  many 
as  1,000  railroad  ties  in  an  hour.  Seven  or  8 
men  are  required  to  operate  the  wire  chute,  and 
the  eipense  of  its  construction  doea  not  vary 
groatiy  from  that  of  a  less  scient  fie  variety 

ijnbmerged  Railway  on  the  Coast  orsmlk 
— Somewhat  similar  in  its  general  purpose  to  tbe 
lumber  chutes  on  the  coast  of  Cal  fom  a  la  the 
submerged  railway  connected  w  th  the  m  nea  of 
Onton,  near  Bilbao,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Spain.  These  are  rich  iron  mines,  long  worked, 
but,  aa  the  coast  is  extremely  prec  p  tous  and 
difficult,  great  trouble  has  heretofore  been  en 
countered  in  shipping  the  ore.  At  the  foot  of 
the  steep  rocks  is  a  sloping  bottom  which  ez 
tends  some  distance  at  an  even  grade  Un  this 
incline  a  railroad  bed  was  made  about  650  feet 
long  and  30  feet  wide,  and  on  th  a  two  sets  of 
parallel  tracks  were  placed,  makine  a  four  rail 
road.  The  ^de  is  0  feet  in  100  The  car  that 
traverses  tbu  railway  is  a  high  metall  c  pyram 
Ida]  tAwer,  mounted  on  tour  sets  of  wheels 
running  on  the  fourfold  track  descr  bed  The 
platform  on  which  tbe  load  of  m  neral  ore  is 
placed  is  ^ut  TO  feet  above  tbe  track  h  gh 
enough,  that  is,  to  rise  well  above  the  deck  of 
ordinary  vessels.  This  tower,  wh  le  movable  on 
its  wheels,  is  of  course  practically  stat  onary  as 
regards  the  action  of  the  sea.  The  ore,  there- 
fore, can  be  delivered  by  simple  inclined  chutes 
from  the  mouths  of  the  mines  and  loaded  upon 
the  Qpper  platform  of  the  tower.    The  motive 


power  is  furnished  bjr  gravity,  the  loaded  t«w«t 
running  seaward  by  its  own  weight,  coiitroUed, 
of  course,  by  brakes  and  cables  connected  with 
the  shore.  To  draw  it  back  when  empty,  the 
power  of  a  gravity  road  on  shore  is  emploj'ed. 
Several  weighted  can  are  placed  on  an  inclined 

Elane  for  this  purpose,  the  connection  with  the 
>«er  being  made  by  strong  cables  running  over 
sheaves.  The  tower  thus  works,  loads  and  un- 
loads itself  almost  automatically,  and  the  rail- 
way operates  without  difficulty.  When  the  pea 
is  extremely  rough,  mooring  buoys  are  provided 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  railroad,  to  whictt  vessels 
can  tie  made  fast  The  credit  of  this  undertak- 
ing is  due  to  D.  H.  Alberto  de  Palaiio.  The 
platform  carries  for  its  load  about  lOU  Una  of 
ore,  and  5,000  tons  a  day  can  be  delivered  on 
shipboard.  The  total  cost  of  the  apparatus  was 
about  f  18,000. 

Chlmnev  of  Uie  Clark  Thread  Works.— At 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  is  the  highest  chimney  in  the 
United  States,  the  property  of  the  Clark  Thread 
Works.  Its  total  heieht  is  836  feet  It  is  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape  between 
Newark  and  New  York,  familiar  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  passengers  who  pasa  daily  within  sight 
of  it  on  the  adjacent  railroads.    On  March  28, 


chimney  was  struck  by  lightning.  Eye-witnesses 
describe  the  incident  as  terrific,a  huge  b*ll  of  Are 
tidling  to  the  summit  of  the  chimney  and  glid- 
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in;;  down  one  sida,  ttirowing  into  the  air  a  cload 
of  brick*  and  dibrU.  By  a  curious  coincidonca, 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  minute  later  a  second 
stroke  tell  upon  the  same  spot,  \hus  eCFectively 
ciplodin^  the  time-honored  saying  that  lightning 
DCTer  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place.  By  a  sin- 
gnlu  omission,  no  provision  bad  been  made  for 
ascending  the  chimney  but  after  this  accident  it 
became  necessary  to  mspect  its  condition  It 
was  deemed  unsafe  to  continae  working  the  fac 
lory,  and  the  mill  was  accordingly  shut  down 
ontil  the  tower  could  be  examined.  A  roofer 
John  Phillips,  commonly  known  in  Newark  as 
"Steeple  Jack,"  was  flnallr  consulted,  and  be 
undertook,  for  a  stipulated  sum  to  climb  the 
chimney  within  a  specified  time.  The  under 
taking  inTolved  a  tut  of  peraoDal  engineenng 


that  deserrea  perpetuation,  especially  as  he  ao- 
osmpliBbed  bis  task  in  three  working  days.  The 
nde  of  the  chimney  opposite  ta  that  struck  by 
hghtning  was  selected.  A  ladder  was  first  placed 
sgaiort  the  chimney,  and  a  block  of  wood  in- 
Kited  between  ita  upper  end  and  the  brick 
woric.  The  block  was  a  little  longer  than  the 
•ridth  of  the  ladder.  Phillips  asc«nded  this  Srst 
ladder  and  drove  two  straight-shanked  hooka  of 
it««l  into  the  joints  between  the  bricks,  just  out' 
tide  the  sides  of  the  ladder,  their  bending  ends 
projecting  inwardly  and  Snalygrippins:  the  lad' 
Mr  itself.  A  second  ladder  was  now  drawn  up 
«iih  block  and  tackle  and  lashed  securely  to  the 
upper  section  of  the  first  ladder.  A  steel  hook 
■ss  then  driren  into  the  chimney  (ar  enough  up 
to  hold  the  second  ladder  securely  outil  the 
cUiaber  coold  ascend  and  fasten  the  second  lad- 
der vith  hooks  and  a  block  driven  in  as  before. 
It  the  bead  of  the  ladder.  This  process  was  fol- 
kived,  as  shown  in  the  illostration,  as  far  up  as 


the  taper  of  the  chimney  continued  nniform. 
Twenty-four  ladders  brought  him  to  the  outward 
flare  of  the  brick  work.  Near  the  top  of  the 
uppermost  ladder  precautions  were  taken  for 
security  by  driving  additional  hooks  into  the 
chitntiey ;  then  a  ladder  long  enough  to  reach  to 
the  outer  rim  of  the  chimney  cap  was  hoisted 
and  cautiously  shoved  out  by  means  of  tackle 
and  blocks  until  its  upper  end  projected  above 
the  outermost  rim  of  the  chimney  cap.  This 
ladder,  inclining  outward,  was  securely  lashed, 
and  the  daring  climber  ascended  it  to  the  ei- 
trame  top  of  the  chimney.  This  done,  of  course 
the  hoisting  of  timbers  and  the  construction  ot 
a  working  platform  for  repairs  to  brick  work 
was  a  simple  matter.  The  operation  of  climb- 
ing attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the 
thickly  populated  adjacent  regions.  With  a 
Kood  telescope  in  clear  weather  the  man  could 
be  seen  from  New  York,  and  the  passengers  on 
passing  trains  crowded  platforms  and  windows 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  city,  Phillips  is  a 
member  of  a  slate  and  felt  roofing  Ann  of  New- 
ark, N  J. ;  he  is  a  slightly  built  man.  Scotch  by 
birth,  and  undertook  this  climbing  feat  merely 
as  an  incident  of  bis  e very-day  life. 

Electric  En^ineeriiiK.— The  activity  alike 
in  the  invention  and  development  of  all  kinds  of 
electrical  appliances  has  been  very  rapid,  the 
United  States  leading  in  many  directions.  In 
the  employment  of  electricity  for  traction  Amer- 
ica is  far  m  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world; 
but  tramwBvs  are  now  being  introduced  in  Eu- 
rope. One  tDat  has  been  brought  into  successful 
operation  near  Berlin  is  about  one  mile  long  and 
la  operated  on  the  Thomas  Houston  plan.  In 
electric  lighting  the  main  progress  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  making  glass  bulbs  at  less  ez- 
pense,  and  securing  more  perfect  vacuums  for 
the  incandescent  lights.  In  the  direcUon  of  in- 
troducing electric  lights  on  steam  and  tr«m 
oaiB.  some  progress  has  been  made,  but  their  in- 
troduction IS  1^  no  means  ^neral.  Among  the 
new  applications  ot  electricity  are  the  rendsrinK 
of  car  brakes  more  efficient  in  their  action,  and 
by  a  simple  appliance  causing  the  wheels  to  take 
better  hold  upon  the  tracks.  Electric  search 
lights,  herel»fore  mainly  conftned  to  war  veesel^ 
are  now  introduced  on  passenger  steamers  and 
are  a  great  source  of  safety  in  thick  weather  and 
in  the  detection  of  possible  obstructions.  Elec- 
tric welding  and  the  discharge  of  guns  by  eleo- 
tncity  have  attracted  attention  from  engineers. 

Among  the  important  engineering  works  in 
progress  am  the  great  breakwaters  at  Yokohama, 
in  Jajian.  These  are  said  to  be  wholly  under  the 
direction  of  native  engineers. 

The  triple  tunnel  across  the  Clyde  is  well 
under  way,  and  may  be  finished  neit  year.  In 
connection  with  the  Manchester  Canal,  men- 
tioned above,  large  improvements  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mersey  river  are  in  progress  at  and 
below  Liverpool.  On  Sept.  16  work  was  inaugu- 
rated for  the  opening  of  the  famous  iron  gates 
of  the  Danube,  near  Qreben.  This  work  is  part- 
ly in  Hungry  and  partly  in  Servia.  and  is  de- 
signed to  circumvent  the  rapids  of  the  Danube. 
It  will  probably  not  be  flnished  until  189.'!. 

The  Chignecto  Shipping  Railway,  connecting 
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scription.    A  large  part  of  the  permanent  way  tion  could  be  taken  by  the  General  Conferenoeof 

has  been  completed,  17  miles  are  graded  and  1891.    He  has  paid  a  formal  obedience  to  the 

ready  for  the  rails,  and  the  masonry  for  the  great  sentence  of  spspension.     Charges  having  been 

hydraulic  lifts  at  either  end  of  the  railway  is  well  brought  against  Bishops  Bowman  and  fischer, 

advanced.    The  lifts  are  calculated  to  raise  2,000  they  procured  a  prelimmarv  investigation,  as  is 

pounds  to  a  height  of  about  40  feet.  required  by  the  discipline  oi  the  Church,  before  & 

The  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  river  between  court  of  three  elders,  who  declared  that  no  canse 

New  York  and  Jersey  City  is  making  fair  prog-  of  action  was  shown  against  them.   They  claimed 

ress  at  the  rate  of  about  8  feet  a  day,  and  may  be  that  these  proceedinja^  were  a  final  disposition  of 

finished  during  the  coming  year.  the  case  and  of  their  liability  on  those  charges. 

Work  has  b^n  begun  on  the  fine  bridge  across  The  adherents  of  the  other  party  disputed  this 

the    Danube,  connecting    Roumania  and    Do-  position,  and  attempted  to  subject  them  to  foil 

brutcha.    It  is  to  cross  &tween  Czernavoda  and  trials.    A  court  sitting  in  the  case  of  Bishop 

Tetesti.    The  bridge  proper  will  be  2,460  feet  Bowman  at  Chicago  declared,  March  7,  that  he 

long,  in  five  spans,  ana  wnen  completed  will  be  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal 

one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  functions.    A  similar  court  sitting  at  Reading, 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The  fol-  Pa.,  pronounced  a  like  sentence  against  Bishop 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Escher,  March  21.  Both  bishops,  taking  the 
denomination  for  1890 :  Number  of  conferences,  ground  that  these  later  proceedings  were  fore- 
26 ;  of  itinerant  preachers,  1,227 ;  of  local  preach-  stalled  by  the  decision  of  the  preliminary  court 
ers,  637 ;  of  members,  148,508 ;  of  churches,  2,-  of  three  elders,  have  disregaraed  them  as  void, 
048^,  having  a  probable  value  of  f5,*047,853 ;  of  and  have  continued  to  hold  conferences  and  ex- 
parsonages,  681,  valued  at  $881,717 ;  of  Sunday-  ercise  episcopal  authority.  In  this  they  hare 
schools,  2,509,  with  28.420  ofilcers  and  teachers  been  sustained  by  the  majority  of  the  confer- 
and  176,557  pupils ;  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  ences  and  members  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
2,668  of  adults  and  9.436  of  children.  Amount  has,  therefore,  no  bishops  whose  authority  is  reo- 
of  collections :  For  conference  claimants,  $7,529 ;  ognized  throughout  its  borders;  and  frequent 
for  the  Missionary  Society,  $107,878  *,  for  the  conflicts  arise  bver  questions  of  authority  or  the 
Sunday-school  and  Tract  Union,  $2,494 ;  and  possession  of  property,  which  have  to  be  taken 
for  the  Orphans'  Home,  $5,570.  to  the  civil  courts.    As  vet  no  final  decision  has 

The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society,  as  re-  been  made  over  any  of  these  cases,  either  in  the 

turned  by  toe  treasurer  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  courts  of  the  Church  or  of  the  land.    While  the 

81,  were :  For  home  missions  (general  treasury),  controversy  appears  in  its  outward  manifesta- 

$31,019 ;  for  the  European  treasury,  $8,720 :  for  tions  to  be  mainly  a  personal  one,  the  leaders  of 

the  heathen  treasury,  $7,496 ;    for  conference  the  minority  party,  or  those  who  support  Bishop 

treasuries,  $91,811;  total,  $134,047.     The  ex-  Dubs,  assert  that  a  fundamental  question  of 

penditures  were  $158,629,  showing  a  deficiency  church  polity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it    This 

of  $24,482.    The  society  has  a  permanent  fund  question  is  said  to  concern  the  nature  of  the 

of  $74,820,  a  current  fund  of  $4,950,  and  annuity  office  and  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  the  bish- 

fund  of  $50,612.  ops  in  the  Evangelical  Association.    The  mi- 

Controyersy    oyer    the    Bishops.  —  This  noritv  accuse  Bishops  Bowman  and  Escher  of 

Church  has  been  disturbed  by  a  controversy  unduly  exalting  their  office,  of  usurping  fnnc- 

which  has  penetrated  to  every  part  of  it,  has  di-  tions  not  conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitution 

vided  conferences  and  local  church  organiza-  of  the  Church,  and  of  arbitrary  and  unjust  ex- 

tions,  and  threatens  to  be  the  source  of  most  ercise  of  the  powers  which  they  are  thus  aocosed 

serious  embarrassment,  if  not  of  complete  and  of  having  taken  to  themselves, 

permanent  division,  at  the  General  Conference  EYENTS  OF  18S0.    The  year  has  been  vith- 

of  1891.    It  turns  immediately  upon  the  position  out  events  of  very  great  international  ilnpo^ 

and  official  standing  of  the  three  bishops.  Rev.  tance,  but  the  general  drift  of  affairs  has  been 

Rudolph    Dubs,  Rev.  J.  J.  Escher,  and   Rev.  significant.    The  frequent  occurrence  and  seri- 

Thomas  Bowman,  but  arose  in  1885  over  ques-  ous  character  of  strikes  all  over  the  ciTilized 

tions  concerning  the  administration  of  the  mis-  world  has  been  especially  noteworthy.    So  too 

sion  in  Japan,  and  has  been  traced  back  to  the  has  been  the  stand  taken  by  the  German  Bm- 

election  of  bishops  at  the  General  Conference  of  peror  in  behalf  of  labor  interests,  and  the  oon- 

1875.    Affairs  in  the  mission  in  Japan  requiring  spicuous  failure  of  certain   strikes  that  were 

episcopal  attention  in  1885,  an  official  visit  was  obviously  instigated  by  demagogues.    The  rival 

made  there  by  Bishop  Escher.  and  resulted  in  his  European  powers  appear  to  have  a^preed  that  a 

preparing  a  report  unfavorable  to  the  superin-  peaceful  adjustment  of  boundaries  in  Africa  is 

tendent.    The  oishop's  course  was  attacked  by  better  than  settling  disputes  by  war.    The  great 

the  "  Evangelical  Messenger,"  the  Church  period-  Republic  of  Brazil  has  seemingly  passed  beyond 

ical,  the  editor  of  which  was  a  brother  of  the  su-  the  experimental  stage.    The  Behring  Sea  ques- 

perintendent,  and  he  was  removed  from  office  on  tion  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bntain 

trial  by  the  General  Conference  of  1887.   A  paper  bids  fair  to  be  peacefully  settled  by  arbitration, 

in  opposition  to  the  official  journal  was  begun,  of  and  the  Pan-American  Congress  points  to  inter- 

which  the  suspended  editor  was  made  conauctor.  national  harmony  on  the  Western  Continent  In 

Bishop  Dubs,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  su-  politics  the  most' sensational  event  was  the  rupt' 

perintendent  of  the  Japan  mission,  was  accused  ure  between  English  Liberals  and  Irish  Nation- 

of  slander  for  some  charge  he  had  made  against  alists.    The  list  given  herewith  includes  most  of 

one  of  the  persons  active  in  the  controversy ;  the  occurrences  that,  from  day  to  day,  hare  com- 

was  tried  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the  manded  a  considerable  share  of  public  &tten- 

Church,  and  suspended  from  his  office  until  ac-  tion. 
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.  1.  Emancipation  Day :  Special  celebration 
in  South  Carolina ;  nret  colored  State  fair  opened  in 
Columbia.  L^palaturea  meet  in  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia. 

2.  Maasachusetta :  Inauj^urationofGov.  Braokett. 

3.  The  Pittsborg  and  Liake  Erie  Bailroad  Company 
bavs  the  Pittsbur/;,  McKcesport.  and  Bellevernon 
Railroad  for  $1,400,000.  Spam :  Kesignation  of  the 
mini»try. 

4.  Portuguese  affronts  to  the  British  flag  reported 
from  Africa,  Germanv :  A  Czech  conference  opens 
at  Vienna.    San  Salvador:  Revolution  suppressed. 

6.  Associate- Justice  Brewer  takes  bis  place  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  meet. 
Russia  anoounces  treaty  violation  by  Bulgaria. 

7.  New  York :  The  State  Le^rislature  meets.  The 
President  gives  a  state  dinner  to  the  Vice-President 
and  Cabinet.  Germany :  Death  of  the  Empress-Dowa- 
ger Augusta.  Africa :  Fighting  between  Germans  and 
Arabs.  England- Portugal :  Serious  complications  re- 
garding the  Delagoa  Bay  affair. 

8.  Brazil :  Separation  of  Church  and  state  pro- 
claimed with  rehjsrious  liberty  and  equality. 

9.  Florida:  Sub-tropical  Exhibition  opens  at  Jack- 
sonville. 

11.  Germany:  Funeral  of  the  Dowaoer  Empreas 
Augusta  at  Berlin.  Russia :  A  woman  Nihilist  kills 
th«  Chief  of  Secret  Police  at  Moscow. 

12.  Portugal:  It  is  decided  to  accept  England's 
ultimatum  regarding  the  Delagoa  Bay  affiiir.  Great 
popular  wrath  because  of  this  concession. 

14.  Ohio :  Calvin  S.  Brice  ( Democrat)  elected  United 
States  Senator.  Maryland  :  Ephraim  K.  Wilson 
(Democrat)  re-elected  United  States  Senator.  Portu- 
gal: A  new  ministry  formed.  France:  M.  Floquet 
elected  President  of  the  Cham  ber  of  Deputies.  Russia : 
Several  officers  of  the  Czar's  body  guard  commit  sui- 
cide. 

15.  Afino-American  leagues  meet  in  convention  at 
Chicago.  New  Jersey :  The  Governor's  salary  raised 
to  $10,000.  Prussia :  The  Emperor  opens  the  Diet. 
EiCypt:  The  Khedive  bestows  aecoratious  upon  Stan- 
Icy  and  the  white  officers  of  the  African  expedition. 

16.  England :  The  Eari  of  Euston  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  win  libel  suits  against  newspapers. 

17.  Ma2$s9chusetts :  Lockout  of  shoe  operatives  ends 
at  Haverhill. 

18.  Europe :  The  Duke  of  Aostti,  late  King  of  Spain, 
die*  at  Tnnn.  The  new  Brazilian  Republic  reoognizea 
by  the  Argentine  Confederation. 

19.  PublicstJonof the Samoan treaty.  Portugal:  A 
public  meeting  in  Lisbon  to  protest  against  the  action 
of  England.  Brazil :  Three  oanking  dii^tricts  created, 
each  with  its  bank  of  issue  and  an  a^regate  capital 
of  $250,000,000. 

^).  Spain :  A  new  minbtry  formed.  Portugal :  The 
demands  of  England  submitted  to  under  protest,  the 
European  powers  having  declined  to  interfere.  Bra- 
zil :  A  decree  promulgated  requiring  foreign  corpora- 
tions to  import  two  thirds  of  their  entire  capital. 

32.  The  United  States  Squadron  of  Evolution  qiur- 
antioed  at  Tongiers  because  of  influenza. 

23.  Women's  Chriatian  Temperance  Leajue  organ- 
ized at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Delegates  of  the  Knights  oi 
Labor  snd  the  Progressive  Unfon  meet  at  Cohimbus, 
Ohio.  Germany :  The  Reichstag  rejects  the  expulsion 
elatt<ie  of  the  Sodalist  bill. 

U.  National  bank  incorporated  at  Rio.  Portugal : 
A  meeting  for  national  detcnse  at  Lisbon. 
.  25.  Nellie  Bly,  of  the  New  York  ♦*  Worid,»'  fln- 
iihes  her  tour  around  the  globe— time,  72  davs,  6 
hours,  11  minutes.  Pan-American  Congress:  Dele- 
ntcs  entertained  at  Baltimore.  Steel  steamship 
Maverick,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Corapanv,  launched 
at  Baltimore.  Germany :  Sociolii^t  bill  defeated  in  the 
ReicbsUg  (169  to  98). 

M.  Braal  and  the  Argentine  Republic  conclude  a 
eoundaiy  treaty. 

29.  France  and  Holland  are  at  odds  regarding  the 
boundaries  of  their  South  American  possessions. 

29.  The  President  officially  receives  the  Brazilian 
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deputation.  Ohio :  Deadlock  in  the  State  Senate  on 
the  lieutenant-crovemorBhip. 

30.  Ohio  :  Lieut. -(tov.  Lam  peon  (Republican)  un- 
seated by  the  Legislature  (Democratic),  ^ankinsr  com- 
plications in  New  York :  Sixth  National  Bank  closed 
by  order  of  the  United  States  examiner,  arrcsta  of  ol!i- 
cera  and  broken. 

81.  Satisfactory  trial  of  torpedo  boat  Cushing.  Eng- 
land :  The  Duke  of  Counaught  succeeds  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Army.  Portugal  authorizes  the  opening  of  the  Delagoa 
Bay  Kwlway. 

Febnazj  I.  The  **  Six  Nations  "  hold  a  council  on 
Indian  citizenahip  and  land  in  severalty.  Brazil: 
The  Minister  of  Commerce  resigns,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Soiior  Ribeiro.  Mexico  recognizes  the  Republic  of 
Brazil. 

8.  Supreme  Court :  The  Idaho  anti-Mormon  test- 
oath  law  sustained.  Chicago :  The  Presbytery  de- 
clares for  a  revised  Confession  of  Faith.  Columbia 
College :  Seth  Low  installed  president.  New  York : 
Presbytery  accepts  report  favoring  revised  Confession 
of  Faith.  National  Convention  (u'  Colored  Men  meet 
at  Washington.  England:  Mr.  Pamell's  libel  suit 
aindnst  the  London  *^  Times  "  Ik  compromised,  plaint- 
iff gets  £5,000. 

4.  New  York  city  Centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  celebrated.  The  suspended  banks  re- 
sume business.  France :  Death  of  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier.  England  ejBrrees  to  a  conference  with  Portugal. 

5.  New  York :  The  Supreme-Court  justices  are  en- 
tertained by  the  Bar  Association.  Germany :  Labor 
troubles  command  attention. 

6.  Australia:  A  federation  conference  opened  at 
Melbourne.  Germany-Turkey :  *A  commercial  treaty 
signed. 

7.  France :  The  Duke  of  Orleans  arrested  in  Paris 
for  violating  the  decree  of  banishment. 

10.  Nevada :  The  Mormons  are  defeated  in  an  elco- 
tion  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Bulgaria:  Many  arrests  of 
plottera  against  the  throne. 

11.  The  Union  Pacific  and  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroads  withdraw  from  the  Intentate  Com- 
merce Association.    England  :  Parliament  meets. 

12.  Missouri:  Exciting  temperance  crusade  in  IjS- 
throp  and  vicinity.  France:  The  Duke  of  Orleana 
sentenced  to  two  yearii*  imprisonment.  Germany: 
The  Socialists,  in  consideration  of  imperial  rescripts, 
withdraw  their  resolution  to  organize  a  general  strike 
in  May. 

13.  Georgia :  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  holds  its 
first  annual  dinner  at  Atlanta.  The  Methodist  Book 
Concern  celebrates  its  centennial  at  the  Metropolitan 
Oj)era  Houae,  New  York.  Troops  are  ordered  to  the 
Sioux  reservation  to  keep  out  white  settlere.  Great 
Britain  :  Report  of  the  Pamell  Commission  submitted. 

\i.  Charles  Emory  Smith  confirmed  as  minister  to 
Russia. 

1.5.  Secretary  Windom  temunatee  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission of  New  York  City. 

16.  Hawaiian  Islands :  A  general  election  resulted 
in  favor  of  the  native  partv. 

17.  British  Columbia :  A  colonial  court  decides  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  no  jurisdiction  in 
Behring  Sea. 

18.  National  Educational  Association  Convention 
opens  in  New  York— adjourns  Feb.  20.  Hungary: 
Death  of  Count  Andrassy. 

19.  American   Woman  Suffrage  Association :    An- 
nual meeting  at  Washington.     New  York  Legislature :: 
The  Worhrs  Fair    bill  pa»«il.    Iowa:  Legislative 
deadlock  broken  by  a  eom]trombe.    Russia  denumda 
8,000,000  rubles  from  Bulgaria. 

20.  Alleghany,  Pa. :  Dedication  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary. Germany :  The  elections  show  large  Socialist 
gains. 

21.  Missouri:  Sixteen  persona  arraigned  for  a  riot- 
ous attack  on  a  liquor  dealer  in  Spickardsville.  New 
Hampshire :  Memorial  Hall  and  Library  dedication  at 
Wolfborough. 
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27.  Iowa :  Horace  Boies  (Democrat)  inangarated 
Qovernor.    United  States  steamer  Enterprise  reaches  . 
New  York  with  the  bod^  of  the  late  Qeorge  H.  Pen- 
dleton.    Oermany:  Prmoe  Bismarck  prohibits  the 
sale  of  West  African  territorr. 

28.  The  North  American  Commercial  Company  se- 
cures the  Alaskan  Air-seal  rights. 

Uaroh  2.  Home :  The  Pope  celebrates  his  eightieth 
birthday. 

8.  Oermany:  Several  election  riots.  Dahomey, 
West  Africa :  Fighting  between  French  and  natives. 

4.  Iowa :  William  B.  Allison  re-elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  National  Iicai^ue  of  Bepublican  Clubs 
meets  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  (ac^oums  March  6).  Scot- 
land :  Great  railway  bridge  opened  over  the  Firth  of 
Forth. 

6.  AMca:  Fighting  between  the  natives  and  the 
French  in  Dahomey,  and  natives  and  Germans  in 
East  Africa.  Hungary :  A  ministerial  crisis  arises 
on  the  question  of  naturalizing  the  venerable  Louia 
Kossuth. 

7.  United  States  steamship  Concord  launched  from 
Boach's  yard,  at  Chester,  Pa.  New  York  city:  Con- 
tract awarded  for  constructing  a  tunnel  under  the 
East  river.  England-Portugal:  Negotiations  regard- 
ing the  African  trouble  have  failed. 

12.  Chicaffo^  Burlington  and  Northern  Bailroad 
bought  by  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Bailroad. 
Canada:  the  BIrohaUs,  husband  and  wile,  arraigned 
for  the  murder  of  the  Englishman  BenwelL 

18.  Peru  :  A  political  campaign  results  In  rioting 
and  bloodshed. 

14.  New  York :  The  Flack  divorce  trial  begun. 
France :  The  ministry  resigns. 

15.  Germany :  T^e  Labor  Conference  begins  its 
sessions  at  Berlin  (acyoums  March  29).  The  Presi- 
dent warns  **  boomers"  to  leave  the  **  Cherokee 
strip."  AfVica:  A  French  jorarrison  besieged  by  80,- 
000  Dahomans.  The  President  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
visit  Florida. 

16.  France:  A  new  .Cabinet  formed,  M.  Freycinet 
President  of  the  Coundl.  England :  General  strike 
among  the  miners  causes  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
coal. 

17.  Germany :  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  son  Her- 
bert tender  their  resignations. 

18.  Germany :  The  Emperor  accepts  Prince  Bis- 
marck's resignation. 

19.  United  States  steamship  Newark  launched  from 
Crvnp*8  yard,  Philadelphia.  McCalla  court  of  in- 
auiry  begins  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Germany  : 
(^en^l  von  Caprivi  is  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire  vice  Bismarck,  resigned. 

20.  Germany :  The  Emperor  makes  Bismarck  a  field 
marshal  and  offers  him  a  dukedom ;  he  appoints  Her- 
bert Bismarck  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  ^ 

21.  New  York :  The  Court  of  Appeals  decides  that 
execution  by  electricity  is  constitutional.  England: 
The  House  of  Lords  adopts  the  report  of  the  Pamell 
Commission. 

22.  New  York:  The  defendants  in  the  Flack  di- 
vorce case  found  guilty. 

28.  Large   numbers   of  ** boomers"    invade    the 
Cherokee  strip. 
26.  Scotland :  Strike  of  the  Glasgow  dockmen  fails. 

26.  England :  Oxford  wins  in  the  University  Boat 
Bace.    New  York :  Sheriff  Flack  resigns. 

27.  England :  London  dockmen  on  Ptrike. 

28.  New  York :  Gen.  Daniel  £.  Sickles  appointed 
sheriff  vice  tlack,  resigned. 

29.  London  :  10,000  shoemakers  go  on  strike. 
Spain :  40,000  factory  hands  go  on  strike. 

80.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Tract  Socie^ 
in  Washington.  Germany :  Bismarck's  birthday  cel- 
ebrated in  Berlin.  Strikes  become  more  threatening 
in  Europe.  Portugal :  An  election  results  favorably 
to  the  Gk)vcmment. 

81.  New  York :  Gov.  Hill  vetoes  the  Saxton  Ballot- 
Beform  bill. 

April  1.  Messrs.  Swayne  and  Stripling  confirmed 
respectively  as  circuit  judge  and  United  States  attor- 


ney, both  for  the  Northern  District  of  Florida.  Bills 
introduced  in  the  Senate  to  regulate  the  sale  of  adul- 
terated beer  and  to  make  a  public  park  of  Bedlow's 
Island.    Chicago :  1,000  plumben  go  on  strike. 

2.  The  Australian  ballot  system  is  successfully  in- 
troduced at  a  State  election  in  Bhode  Island  and  at 
local  elections  in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin.  Busaia : 
Excitement  and  rioting  among  univeraity  students  at 
St.  Petenbuiv. 

6.  Iowa :  'MLocal  option  "  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  (61  to  49).  Mormons  hold  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  Utali. 

7.  Chicago:  Nearly  7,000  carpenten  strike  for 
shorter  houra  and  higher  wages. 

8.  Austria:  Rioting  by  strikers  in  Vienna.  Bnma: 
88  students  expelled  from  the  univeraity  tor  rioting. 

9.  Canada:  The  Government  decides  to  renew  the 
modui  Vivendi  for  a  year.  In  the  Dominion  Honae 
of  Commons  reciprocity  is  defeated. 

10.  Spidn :  Anti-Carlist  riots  at  Valencia. 

11.  New  York:  1.200  men  strike  to  sustain  their 
*^  walking  delegates." 

12.  Chicago :  Panic  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  Con- 
gress presents  a  gold  medal  to  Joseph  Frances,  in- 
ventor of  life-savmg  appliances.  The  Cuahing  tor- 
pedo boat  is  accepted  by  the  Government  Florida : 
Subtropical  Exhibition  closes  at  Jacksonville.  Ger^ 
many :  The  Samoan  treaty  ratified  at  Berlin. 

18.  Argentine  Confederation:  The  Ministry  re- 
signs. 

14.  The  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  act  of  United 
States  Deputv  Marshal  Nagle  in  taking  life  in  defend- 
ing Judge  Iiield.  Chicago:  The  carpenten*  attike 
extends  to  other  building  trades.  Peru :  Bermudea 
elected  President.  Russia:  The  Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
las is  arrested  for  revolutionary  affiliations. 

15.  Prussia :  Openixiff  of  the  Diet. 

16.  Reunion  of  the  Loyal  Legion  in  Philadelphia. 
Chicago :  Building  industries  completely  stopped  by 
the  strike.  New  York:  Convention  of  Working 
GirU. 

17.  The  American  Philosophical  Societv  commemo- 
rates the  anxdversary  of  Franklin's  death.  New 
York:  The  Working  Girls'  Convention  a^joums. 
Austria :  Fiirht  between  striking  minora  and  troops. 
Brazil :  Religious  instruction  suppressed  in  the  public 
schools. 

18.  Kentucky:  Fight  between  State  militia  and 
Harlan  County  outlaws.  France :  Henry  M.  Stanly 
reaches  Paris.  Cuba :  Bandits'  create  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror. Africa :  The  King  of  Dahomejr  assumes  the  of- 
fensive on  the  iVontier  of  French  territory. 

19.  Samoan  treaty  signed  at  Apia.  Portugal :  The 
King  opens  the  Cortes. 

21. 'Africa:  Portuguese  advance  checked  to  await 
negotiation  with  England. 

22.  Chicago :  Strike  riots  and  many  arrests.  Af- 
rica :  A  French  force  beaten  by  the  Dahomans. 

28.  Federation  of  women's  clubs:  Convention 
meets.  Africa;  The  French  win  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  Dahomans. 

24.  Anti-Semitic  riot  in  Galicia. 

25.  Arkansas:  Investigation  of  the  Clayton-Breck- 
enridge  case  at  Little  Rock.  The  President  sifns  iJie 
reUef^resolution  appropriating  $160,000  fur  the  Mis- 
sissippi sufFerers.  Germsny:  The  Emperor  vinta 
Queen  Victoria  at  Darmstadt.  -  Chicago :  Strike  riots 
repeated. 

26.  Stanley  reaches  London.  The  Supreme  Court 
decides  that  the  Iowa  "original-pecka^'*  seizures 
are  unconstitutional. 

28.  Representatives  of  ten  American  republics  rign 
the  arbitration  treaty. 

29.  France:  Arrest  of  the  Marquis  de  Mores  and 
other  Anarchists.  Africa:  Completion  of  the  Dela- 
goa  Bay  Railroad.  Canada :  The  bill  extending  the 
modue  vivendi  passes  the  Dominion  Senate. 

80.  New  YorK :  Washington  Memorial  Arch  begun. 
France :  Discovery  of  a  plot  to  declare  the  Duke  of  Or^ 
leans  king.  Paraguay :  Revolution  breaks  out,  and 
there  is  fighting  between  the  factions. 
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Iby  1.  New  York :  The  State  ABsembly  possee  a 
hill  to  abolish  capital  puniahmeDt  (atterwara  rooon- 
sidered  and  defeated).  Labor  demoiutntioDS  occur 
in  most  of  the  large  cities,  titrikes  occur  in  New  Eng- 
land. Europe:  EztraordiDarj  measures  alone  pre- 
Tent  violent  labor  demonstiBdons.  Blight  disturb- 
anoes  at  Paris  and  Pesth. 

5.  New  York:  Ballot-reform  bill  signed  hy  the 
Governor.  About  60,000  men  on  strike  in  Chicago 
and  other  large  cities.  France  and  Spain :  Riots  and 
strikes  occur. 

8.  Spain :  Strikers  obtain  possession  of  Barcelona 
and  hold  it  for  a  time. 

4.  England:  Immense  labor  meeting  in  Hyde  Park; 
170,000  present ;  no  disorder. 

6.  Qermany:  The  Emperor  opens  the  Beichstag 
and  recommends  legislation  to  protect  working  men. 

7.  Africa:  The  Germans  capture  Kilwa  from  the 
Arsbd, 

8.  Arkansas:  The  Congressional  investigation 
eloses  at  Little  Rook.  South  Carolina:  The  £]9iMo- 
pal  diocese  votes  not  to  exclude  a  colored  minister, 
now  a  member.  Syria:  Heavy  fighting  between 
Maionitee  and  Druses. 

18.  LonLiiana:  The  State  lottery  ofi^rs  $1,000,000 
for  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  New  York :  Twenty, 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  National  Temperance  Society. 

14.  Baltimore:  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction.  Florida :  The  mayor  and  city  mar- 
shal of  Cedar  Keys  are  arrested  for  obstructing  Oov- 
emment  business.  England:  The  Qovemment  is 
defeated  on  an  Irish  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Riotous  strikes  in  various  European  cities. 

15.  Spain :  Several  strikers  lulled  at  Bilbao. 

16.  Canada:  Parliament  is  prorogued. 

19.  The  Supreme  Court  decides  tnat  the  Edmunds 
set  is  constitutional  in  its  clause  relating  to  conflaca- 
tbn  of  Mormon  property :  it  decides  also  asrainst  Cor- 
nell Dnivenity  in  the  Fiske  will  case.  The  French 
ctptore  two  strongholds  in  Dahomey.  Japan :  A  new 
Cabinet  formed. 

^.  Cindnnati:  Opening  of  the  May  music  festi- 
val. 

21.  Italy :  Striken  fired  upon  by  troops.    Achoen : 
Dutch  troops  are  repulsed  by  natives. 
^  22.  The  President  receives  the  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  on  Charities  and  Correction. 

28.  Eo^pt:  Alleged  famine  in  the  Soudan. 

24.  Cnicsgo:  26  men  indicted  for  election  finuds. 

25.  New  Haven,  Conn. :  Meeting  of  the  Brotheiv 
hood  of  Locomotive  En^rineers :  address  by  Chauncey 
H.  Depew.  Ireland:  Nationalist  meetings  defy  the 
police. 

26.  Chica^:  Congressional  committee  on  alien 
labor  law  violations.  Jersey  City:  68  indictments 
agaiiut  election  officers. 

27.  Ireland :  Land  Leagne  meetings  broken  up  by 
police  and  troope. 

28.  Wsshington:  Meetinar  of  Republican  National 
Committee.  Richmond:  Meroie's  equestrian  statue 
'>f  Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee  unveiled.  Newfoundland :  A 
Freoch  war  ship  destroys  fishermen's  nets ;  payment 
of  tun  refhsed.     Paris :  Russian  Nihilists  arrested. 

10.  Memorial  Dav :  Lakeview,  Ohio,  Qarfield  me- 
morial dedicated:  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  commemorative 
exercises  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray ;  New  York,  cor- 
nentone  laid  of  Washington  Memorial  Arch.  Ire- 
land: Petit,  the  American  tennis  player,  wins  the 
world's  championship  at  Dublin.  Hungary:  The 
Ix>wer  House  refuses  citizenship  to  Louis  Kossuth. 
^  91.  Bavaria :  Prime  Minister  Baron  von  Lutz  re- 
nps.  Oennany:  The  cathedml  spire  at  (Jim  fin- 
isoed;  highest  in  the  world. 

Jnas  2.  The  work  begins  of  taking  the  census  of 
the  United  States.  Enc^land :  The  House  of  Com- 
mons considers  the  Behring  Sea  and  the  Newfound- 
Isnd  fishery  questions.  Kansas :  An  "  original  pack- 
ife"  whisKy  war  is  threatened. 

1  Qermany,  France,  Russia,  and  Switzerland  have 
tgreed  to  snppreaa  anarchy.  France:  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  pardoned. 


4.  Brooklyn,  N.  T. :  Great  Sunday-school  parade 
of  60^  children. 

6.  England :  It  is  alleged  in  Parliament  that  the 
French  acts  in  Newfoundland  are  justified ;  the  bill 
for  a  channel  tunnel  is  a^ain  defeated.  France :  At- 
tempted destruction  of  the  monastery  of  La  Grande 
Chartreuse. 

7.  Wisconsin :  Lutherans  condemn  the  State  edu- 
cation law.  England :  Miss  PhilUppa  Garrett  Faw- 
oett  carries  off  the  highest  honors  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. 

9.  Columbus,  Ohio :  Strike  riots.  New  York :  60 
arrests  for  refusing  to  answer  questions  of  census 
enumerators. 

11.  Clifton,  N.  Y. :  Annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Union.  A  British  schooner  seized 
for  smuggling  Chinamen  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

12.  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  National  Convention  of  Young 
People's  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  8,000  dele- 
gates present.  Russia:  A  ftesh  plot  discovered 
against  the  Czar'e  life.  Canada:  The  Duke  and 
IJuchess  of  Connaught  sail  for  England. 

18.  Columbus,  Ohio:  The  streelxiar  strike  settled 
by  a  compromise.  Germany  and  Morocco :  An  inter- 
national commercial  treatv  signed.  Acheen:  The 
Dutch  win  a  victory  over  the  natives. 

16.  Califomia:  One  of  the  peaks  of  Mount  Shaata 
disappears.  England:  Stormy  scene  between  Mr. 
Balfour  and  the  Iris^h  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

17  Bunker  Hill  Day  celebrated  in  Boeton  and  Chi- 
cago. 

18.  England-Germany :  Proposed  transfer  of  Heli- 
goland announced.  Quebec  electipns  result  favorably 
to  the  French  Nationalists. 

20.  Harvard  University :  Clement  Gamett  Morgan, 
a  negro,  delivered  the  class  oration.  England :  Notioe 
of  a  motion  given  in  the  Commons  to  consider  retali- 
atory tariff  legislation  as  i^ainst  the  United  States. 

21.  The  President  appomta  commissioners  for  the 
World's  Fur.  Harvard  beats  Yale  at  basebalL  Can- 
ada :  Important  concessions  made  to  fiivor  American 
fishermen.  Chicago:  The  Lake  Front  site  is  decided 
upon  for  the  World's  Fair. 

28.  Brazil :  New  Constitution  promulgated. 

34.  Strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  Raulroad.  New 
York:  The  Court  of  Appeals  sustains  the  anti-Sugar 
Trust  decision ;  it  also  affirms  that  Kemmler  must  be 
executed  by  electricity.  Yale  beats  Harvard  at  base- 
ball. San  Salvador :  A  new  government  is  formed 
with  Gen.  Carlos  Ezeta  as  Pmddent.  National  As- 
sociation of  Editors  moeta  in  Boston. 

25.  Louisiana:  House  of  delegates  recharters  the 
State  Lottery  for  twenty-five  years  at  $1,000,000  a 
year.    London :  French  Royalists  hold  a  conference, 

27.  The  President  signs  the  dei^ndcnt  pension  bill. 
New  London,  Conn.:  Yale-Harvard  Boat  Race,  Yale 
wins. 

29.  Sliawnee. Indians  sign  a  treaty  receiving  their 
lands  in  severalty  and  $100  per  capita. 

July  8.  Portiand,  Me. :  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  meets.  Cincinnati :  Strike  of  freight  han- 
dlers. Newfoundland:  Further  French  aggressions 
reported. 

4.  The  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  anniversary  of 
American  independence  celebrated  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  by  American  colonies  abroad. 

5.  Spain :  A  new  Cabinet  formed  with  Sefior  Cano- 
vas  de  Castillo  as  Premier.  France :  The  Seimte  votes 
a  duty  on  com.  Paris :  Conviction  of  six  Russian 
Nihilists. 

7.  Louisiana :  Gov.  Nicholls  vetoes  the  Lottery  bill. 
The  new  Chinese  minister  reaches  Washington.  '^  Lon- 
don :  Threatened  strike  of  policemen. 

8.  Milwaukee :  National  Convention  of  Knights  of 
Pythias.  St.  Paul:  Annual  National  Educational 
Convention.  London :  Insubordinate  policemen  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment. 

9.  Lieut. -CoL  Batchelder  is  confirmed  as  quarter- 
master-general, U.  S.  A.  Cincinnati :  National  Con- 
vention of  Colored  Catholics. 
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10.  Act  for  the  admission  of  Wyoming  Biened  by  the     Oerman  Emperor  lands  and  takes  offldal  possesncn. 
nesident.    Louisania :   Both  branches  ot  the  lio^s-     International  Medical  Congress  in  session  m  Berlin. 


President. 

lature  sustain  the  Lottery  bill  against  the  Governor's  11.  Revolution  announced  in  Morocco. 

veto.    Strikes  at  Toledo  and  Louisville.  12  Indiana]>olis :  The  Chica^and  Atiantio  Railway 

11.  The  United  States  torpedo  boat  Cushine  runs  has  been  sold  in  Indianapolis  for  15,000,000  to  the  Erie 
from  New  York  to  New  London  at  the  rate  of  25*85  road.  Asheville,  N.  0. :  Numerous  meetings  of  the 
miles  an  hour.  Farmers'  Alliance.    New  York :  Failure  ofdie  strike 

12.  Col.  Alexander  McD.  McCook  promoted  bri^-  on  the  New  York  Central  Rulroad.    The  Caroline 
dier-geiieral.    South  America :  General  financial  stnn-  Islands :  Nativcs>  massacre  a  detachment  of  the  Span- 
gene^.    Loudon :  End  of  London  postmen's  strike ;  ish  garrifion.    The  Salvadorian  Government  makeis 
marriage  of  Henry  M.  Stanley  to  Miss  Dorothy  Ton-  amends  tor  its  seizure  of  the  United  States  consulate, 
nant  in  Westminister  Abbey.  18.  Mississippi :  State  Constitutional  Convention  in 

14.  London :  Opening  of  the  Peace  Congress,  David  session  at  Jackson.  Boston :  W.  Q.  Veasey,  of  Ver- 
Dudley  Field,  president.  mont,  elected  Conmiander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Ar- 

15.  Philadelphia  decides  to  erect  25  new  school  m^  of  the  Republic.  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  Strike  of  the  ma- 
buildiugs.  chinists  ot  the  Westinghouse  Company.  Boston :  Firvt 

17.  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala:  Pitched  battle  annual  convention  of  the  letter  carriers  of  the  United 

between  the  opposing  armies,  San  Salvador  victorious.  States. 

Bulgaria :  A  revolution  in  Sofia.  15.  Washington :  Bronze  statue  unveiled  of  Da- 

20.  Boston  :    Monument  to  Count  Schwab  dedi-  guerre,  the  discoverer  of  photography. 

cated.  17.  An  express  train  near  Otterville,  Mo.,  robbed 

21.  Joliet,  HI. :  Unsuccessful  strike  of  quairymen  of  $90,000  by  highwaymen.  Albany  r^.  Y. ;  Strike 
ends.  riots  on  the  Cemnil  road  j  several  persons  wounded 

28.  Brighton,  Mass. :  Annual  meeting  of  the  arch-  by  Pinkerton  deputv  shenffs. 

bishops  of  the  United  States.    Formation  of  the  Na-  18.  Baltimore:  Thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of 

tional    Woman's   Health    Asitociation.     Agreement  Catholic-German  Societies.     Indianapolis :    Annual 

reached  between  England  and  France  in  resard  to  convention  of  the  American  A.s80oiation  of  Science, 

Airican  affaire.    The  United  States  squadron  of  evolu-  adjourns  Aug.  28.    England :  Parliament  prorogued, 

tion  is  officially  welcomed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  20.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  put  down  an  insur- 

24.  New  York  :  End  of  doakmakers'  strike.    Wy-  rection  and  beheaded  eighty  rebels, 

oming  :  Celebration  of  the  admi6«ion  of  the  State  to  22.  Pennsylvania  :  Large  meeting  of  the  Fanners' 

the  Union.    Central  America :  Severe  fighting  be-  Alliance  at  Mt.  Gretna.    Saratoga,  N.  Y. :  Simeon  £. 

tweenthe  armies  of  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala.  Baldwin,  of  New  Haven,  is  elected  President  of  the 

26.  South  America:  Revolution  in  the  Argentine  American  Bar  Association.  Argentine  Republic :  Min- 
Republic ;  riots  in  the  streets  of  Buenos  Ayres.    Eng-  isters  of  Finance  and  War  resign. 

land:  The  Queen  opens  the  new  dock  at  tiouthamp-  28.  The  body  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Ericsson  die- 

ton.  patched  to  Sweden  on  the  United  States  steamship 

27.  Jav  Gould  purchases  the  Northwestern  Railway  Baltimore.  General  lockout  of  brickmokers  along 
svstein  lor  $1,750,000.  Ashe^ille,  N.  C.  :  Woman's  the  Hudson  river;  building  operations  checked  in 
Christian  Temperance  Union  Assembly  in  session.  18  New  York. 

States  reprenented.    Cincinnati :  End  of  the  freight  24.  Indiana  :  Council  of  the  Federation  of  Railroad 

handlere'  strike.  employds  in  session  at  Terre  Haute,  the  New  YoriE 

28.  The  Louisville   and  Nashville  Railroad  Com-  Central  strike  under  conHideration. 
mortgaged  to  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  26.  Cincinnati :  The  Board  of  Edncntaon  decides 

orK.    Buenos  Ayrcs:  Several  huudrea  men  killed  not  tojemploy  married  women  as  teachers  in  public 


in  the  street  fighting ;  a  truce  agreed  to.  More  fight-  schools.  'Chicago :  Strike  of  railway  switchmen  in 
ing  between  the  Guatemalans  and  the  Salvadorians,  the  stock  vards.  Railway  managers  combine  to  re- 
result  indecisive.  sist  their  demands.  Grermany  :  A  large  man  meet- 
29.  New  York :  The  Squadron  of  Evolution  retunis  ing  of  Socialists  at  Berlin.  Treaty  of  commerce  signed 
from  its  foreign  cruUe.  Constantinople :  Four  hun-  between  Germany  and  Turkey.  General  E.  Burd 
dred  Armenians  arrested  for  demonstration  against  Grubb,  of  Philadelphia,  appointed  minister  to  Spain, 
the  Greek  patriarch.  27.  Iowa :  Formers'  ISTational  Congress  in  session  at 

80.  Tennessee:  Republican  Convention  meets  in  Council  Bluffs.  The  new  United  States  cruiser  San 
Nashville.  Buenos  Avres:  Order  restored  and  gen-  Francisco  makes  a  successful  trial  trip  ;  average  speed, 
eral  amnesty  ^i^ranted  by  the  Government.  more  than  twenty  miles.    Salvador  and  Guatemala 

81.  A  cruising  squadron  of  three  British  war-ships  sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 

visits  Newport,  R.  I.     Central  America :  A  counter-  29.  Chicago :   Failure  of  the  switchmen's  strike, 

revolution  broke  out  in  San  Salvador.            .  General  strike  in  the  shipping  trade  in  Australia  and 

Aogost  4.  Chicago :  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Unit-  New  Zealand, 

od  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  dnd  Joiners  in  session.  80.  Servis  :  The  Cabinet  resigned.  England :  Strike 

5.  Missouri :  Convention  of  the  American  Dental  of  dockmen  at  Southampton  ends. 

Association  at  Excelsior  Springs.  81.  Melbourne,  Australia:  Great  labor  demonstra- 

6.  New  York :  First  execution  bv  electricity  in  the  tion  parade  of  40,000  strikers. 

State  Prison  at  Auburn.    The  British  fleet  leaves  Septemlier  1.  General  celebration  of  Labor  Dav. 

Newport,  R.  I.  2.  Saratoga:  Annual  session  ot  the  American  "Bank- 

7.  Chicago :  National  Convention  of  Odd  Fellows  ing  Association.  New  York  :  The  State  Board  of 
in  session.  Massachusetts :  Revolt  of  the  State  Prison  Aroitration  takes  testimony  concerning  the  New  York 
convicts  at  Charleston  quickly  checked.  Louisiana:  Central  strike.  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  Failure  of  the  strike 
The  Anti-Lottery  League  meets  in  New  Orleans  to  in  the  Westinghouse  Wqrks.  Chicago:  The  car- 
oppose  the  continuance  of  the  State  lottery'.  penters'  strike  a  failure.      Gettysburg :  Monuments 

8.  New  York:  Disastrous  strike  on  the  Central  are  dedicated  by  two  Pennsylvania  repments.  St. 
Railroad.  Louis:  A  new  political  party  formed  by  the    Union 

9.  Connecticut:  Celebration  of  the  seventy -sixth  Labor,  the  Prohibition,  and  the  Greenoook  parties, 
anniversary  of  the  bombardment  of  Stonington  by  the  Single-Tax  Convention  in  New  York. 

British.    Indianapolis :   National  Bar  Association  in  5^  Ireland  :  Reported  ihilure  o1  the  potato  crop, 

session.    England :  Heligoland  formally  transterred  9.  Chicago :  The   World's  Fair  directors  select  a 

to  Germany.    Africa :  The  Congo  State  annexed  the  site  on  the  Lake  Front  and  in  Jackson  Park. 

Kingdom  of  Monatayamoo,  a  large  adjacent  territory.  10.  Meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association 

10.  Boston:  Annual  encampment  of  the  Grand  Ar-  at  Fabyan's,  N.  H.  Ezigland  :  A  strong  force  of  sol- 
myof  the  Republic,  very  large  representation,  a  naval  diers  and  police  ordered  to  Southampton  to  auppresB 
squadron  detailed  to  be  present.    Heligoland :  The  the  strikes. 
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11.  A  reli^oiM  ezdtement  develops  among  the 
IndiAOB  of  the  Northwest.  Altoona,  ra :  Suooessful- 
Btrike  of  miners  for  higher  wages.  San  Francisco : 
Convention  ot  the  Brotoerbood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, representing  a  membership  of  19,000  men. 
Switzerland :  A  revolution  breaks  out  in  the  Canton 
of  Tlcino.  AnstraliA :  General  movement  in  favor  of 
the  federation  of  the  British  colonies. 

18.  Financial  stringency  in  London  and  Now  York 
lai^ly  due  to  excessive  investments  by  English  capi- 
talists in  South  American  securities.  Switzerland: 
End  of  the  rebellion  in  Ticino.  The  Baltimore,  with 
John  £ric8son*s  body,  reaches  Stockholm. 

18.  England :  An  advance  in  wages  is  conceded  to 
the  Southampton  strikers.  Europe :  The  Triple  Al- 
liance extended  to  1897. 

14.  Stiickholm :  Impoung  ceremonies  at  the  obae- 

5[iiies  of  Capt.  Ericsson.  Manitoba :  Extensive  petro- 
earn  discoveries  along  Athabasca  river.  Brussels : 
Working  Men^s  Sutfh^  Congress. 

16.  Brazil:  The  elections  result  in  victory  for  the 
Government.  Ireland :  Lord  Wolseley  is  assiguAd  to 
oommand  the  British  forces.  Paris :  Meeting  of  the 
lotenational  Commercial  Congress. 

17.  Ohio:  The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land meetB  at  Toledo.  New  York  Central  Railroad 
strike  declared  off.  Portugal:  The  Cabinet  resigns  on 
aceoantof  the  African  treatv  with  England. 

18.  Troy,  N.  Y. :  Indictment  of  three  train 
vreckeiB  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Central 
strike.  Philadelphia :  Twenty -sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  BomoDonatnic  Medical  Society.  Ireland :  John 
Dillon  and  William  O'Brien  arrested  for  conspiracy. 

19.  Ireland:  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  released 
on  bail.  Australia:  Serious  strike  riots  in  Sydney, 
80,000  men  said  to  be  on  strike  in  the  colony. 
Ecypt:  Threatened  outbreak  in  the  vicinity  of 
BuaKirn. 

20.  New  York:  Bronze  statue  ot  Horace  Greeley 
unveiled  in  front  of  the  *' Tribune''  buildingr,  J.  Q. 
A.  Ward,  sculptor.  Society  Islands :  Fighting  be- 
tween natives  and  French  marines;  France  estab- 
lishes a  protectorate  over  the  island;).  Italv :  A 
«tsttte  of  the  late  King  Victor  Emanuel  unveiled  at 
Florence  by  his  son  Humbert. 

21.  Troy,  N.  Y.  :  The  arrested  tnun  wreckers 
make  paitial  confessions.  Pariri :  Opening  of  an 
anti-elavery  congress.  Cardinal  Lavigerie  presidinsr. 

22.  Fitt««bur^ :  Congress  of  Qerman  CathoHcs. 
Boston :  Reunion  of  the  old  abolitionists.  Canada : 
Trisl  of  J.  K.  Birchall  for  the  murder  of  F.  C.  Ben- 
well  begins  at  Woodstock.  Kiots  in  India,  thirteen 
persons  killed  and  many  wounded  before  order  was 
rwtored. 

25.  Ireland :  Fight  between  the  police  and  the  pop- 
alaoe  at  Tipperary  on  account  of  the  recent  arrest**. 

26.  Massachusetts :  Great  musical  festival  at  Wor- 
cester. Cincinnati :  The  National  Prison  Congress 
begins  its  business  meetings.  Fort  Sill,  Df^bta: 
Reports  of  a  general  Indian  uprising.  Morocco: 
The  rebels  have  been  defeated,  but  great  loss  of  life 
has  occurred. 

29.  France :  Extended  strikes  among  operatives  in 
Isoe  &ctories. 

29.  New  York :  International  Convention  of  Iron 
sod  Steel  Manutiscturers,  large  delegation  present 
from  Great  Britain.  Providence,  B.  L  :  CeleDretion 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction 
of  cotton  spinning  into  America.  The  American  In- 
stitate  of  Mining  Engineem  meets  in  New  York. 
Canada:  Conviction  of  Birchall  for  the  murder  of 
Benwell  at  Woodstock. 

Ootobar  1.  Vermont :  The  Legislature  meets.  Con- 
ptm  adjourns  riiu  die.  New  York :  The  building 
trsdes  remove  the  boycott  from  the  Hudson  river 
brick  yards.  Virginia :  Large  reunion  of  Confederate 
veterans  at  Winchester. 

2.  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  between  Germany  and 
Zanzibar.  Austria :  The  Emperor  of  Germany' visits 
Vienna. 

3.  The  Comte  de  Parift  and  son  arrive  in  New  York 


with  several  attendants,  and  are  welcomed  by  old 
army  associates.  Ireland :  A  disorderly  scene  oocnm 
at  the  trial  of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien. 

4.  The  Navy  Department  formally  accepts  the  new 
cruiser  San  francisco.  Wyoming:  Gold  discovered 
in  Carbon  County. 

5.  A  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  France  and 
the  King  of  Dahomey. 

6.  The  new  McKinley  tariff  goes  into  effect. 

7.  Alleghany  City,  Pa. :  Presbyterian  Commit- 
tee on  the  Revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 

8.  Illinois:  The  President  addresses  the  veterans 
of  his  brigade  at  Galesburg.  The  British  fleet  enters 
the  Zambesi  river,  disregarding  the  protest  of  Port- 
ugal. 

9.  Brazil :  The  general  election  passed  off  quietly, 
and  was  favorable  to  the  Government  (vote,  180,000 
to  60,000).  Germany:  The  Emperor  returns  from  hia 
visit  to  Austria. 

10.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  re-elected  President  of  the 
American  Board.  Justice  Miller  of  the  Supreme 
Court  stricken  with  paralysis.  Pittsbutg,  Pa.  : 
The  Iron  and  Steel  men  hold  a  oonvention  and  ad- 
journ. Ireland:  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  make 
their  escape. 

11.  New  Vork  :  The  Christian  Alliance  in  session, 
Bev.  A.  B.  Simpson  elected  president.  Washing- 
ton :  Meeting  of^  the  American  Amateur  Union  of 
Athletes. 

12.  Germany :  A  congress  of  SocialLsts  begins  at 
Halle. 

18.  A  British  regiment  mutinies  on  the  Island  of 
Guernsey.  Holland :  The  ro)[al  physicians  declare 
that  the  King  is  incapable  of  reignmg.  Portugal :  A 
new  Cabinet  formed,  with  Gen.  Chrysostoms  as  Pre- 
mier. 

14.  London  ;  Im^sing  funeral  services  of  Mrs. 
Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

15.  Trial  of  the  Andover  heresy  case  before  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  An- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Street  Bailway  Associ- 
ation. St.  Louis :  Annual  meeting  of  the  military 
order  of  the  Iioyal  Lef^on.  San  Francisco:  The 
American  Brewers'  Association  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $3,000,000.  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  The  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  or- 
ganizes. Baltimore :  The  centennial  of  the  estab- 
fishment  of  the  Carmelite  order  in  America  cele- 
brated. 

16.  Kaunas  Citv  Mo. :  A  Pacific  Eailwny  train 
robbed  by  three  highwaymen  within  the  city  limits. 

17.  Boston :  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women.  Africa :  The  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar sells  to  Germany  certain  of  his  sovereign  ri(;hts. 

18.  Adjournment  of  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Halle. 
Belgium :  The  municipal  elections  result  favorably  to 
Liberals  and  Socialists. 

21.  Boston  :  Centennial  celcbmtion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Methodism  in  New  England. 

22.  Dedication  of  soldiers'  monuments  at  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  and  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Discovery  of  nat- 
ural gas  near  Florence,  Ala.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  : 
Church  Congress  of  Universalists.  nearly  all  States  in 
the  Union  represented.  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Meeting 
of  the  American  Humane  Society.  Washington: 
Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

23.  Statue  of  Maj.-Gen.  John  Starke  unveiled  at 
Concord.  N.  H.  The  Methodist  centenary  in  Boston 
endH  with  a  grand  banquet. 

25.  The  President  receives  the  iron  and  steel  dele- 
gates at  the  White  House. 

26.  The  United  States  minister  to  Turkey  demands 
satisfaction  for  the  arrest  of  an  American  citizen. 
New  York:  The  hundred  and  twenty- fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  Old  John  Street  Methodist  Church  cele- 
brated. 

27.  Secretary  Noble  refuses  a  re-enumeration  of  the 
population  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Hovember  4.  Elections  in  thirty-nine  States,  result- 
ing iu  large  Democratic  gains.  (See  articles  on  the 
different  States.) 
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8.  New  York:  The  American  Committee  for  the 
Kelief  of  Famine  in  Ireland  suspends  operations  at 
the  request  of  the  Irish  delegates.  Tne  bod^  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  the  United  States  Minister 
to  England,  deposited  in  the  Lincoln  mausoleum  at 
Sprin^eld,  111.  Father  Ignatius,  the  English  mis- 
sionary monk,  is  refused  the  use  of  Episcopalian  pul- 
pits in  Massachusetts. 

9.  Germany :  8,000  shoemakers  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment at  Erfurt. 

10.  Denver,  Col. :  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  meets.  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O^Brien  are  re- 
ceived enthusiastically  in  New  York,  and  large  money 
subscriptions  are  nused.  London :  There  is  much  dis- 
satislaction  over  the  new  American  tariif  law. 

11.  Tbe  Episcopal  Church  Confess  opens  its  ses- 
sions in  Philadelphia.  The  Baptut  Congress  of  min- 
isters meets  at  New  Haven,  Oonn.  Tiie  eleventh 
annual  convention  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers meets  in  Richmond,  Va.  In  London  and  New 
York  there  is  great  financial  excitement. 

12.  The  North  River  Bauk  of  New  York  suspends 
payment,  and  two  fiulures  are  announced  at  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Wyoming  :  The  first  State  Legislature 
meets  in  Cheyenne. 

16.  Culmination  of  the  financial  panic  in  London ; 
the  old  Ann  of  Baring  Brothers  is  only  saved  by  vol- 
untary aid  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Rothchilds, 
and  others.    Tbe  trial  of  the  O^Shea  divorce  case  be- 

S'ns  in  London,  involving  Mr.  Pamell,  the  Irish 
ationalist  leader. 

16.  Brazil  celebrates  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
republic. 

17.  London  banks  guarantee  16,000,000  sterling  for 
the  Barimr  Brothers.  Russia :  Troops  firo  upon  riot- 
ers near  Moscow,  100  wounded ;  three  Nihilists  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  St.  Petersbuiy. 

18.  Launch  of  the  United  States  armored  cruiser 
Miune  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  the  largest  ves- 
sel as  ^et  built  in  America.  Political  excitement  runs 
veiT  high  in  England  and  Ireland  regarding  the  claims 
of  Pamell  as  an  Irish  leader. 

19.  General  concentration  of  troops  at  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Acrency,  to  overawe  the  Inoian  tribes.  Ire- 
laud  :  Dillon  'and  O'Brien  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  for  conspiracy.  Chicago:  Reorgani- 
xation  of  the  American  Harvester  Company,  with 
capital  stock  of  |d6,000,0(X). 

20.  Fighting  between  United  States  troops  and  Sioux 
Indians  near  rine  Ridge  Agency.  Mr.  Pamell  refuses 
to  resign  his  leadership  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 

22.  Immediate  danger  of  further  financial  disaster  is 
averted.  Springfield,  Mass. :  Harvard  defeats  Yale  at 
tbot-ball.  Prof.  Koch,  the  discoverer  of  tbe  alleged 
cure  for  consumption,  is  specially  honored  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany. 

28.  Hostile  Indians  concentrate  in  the  Bad  Lands, 
and  threaten  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  General  elec- 
tions are  held  throughout  Italy  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.    Death  of  the  Kins:  of  Holland. 

26.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Official  reception  of  the 
visiting  Braziuan  Squadron  at  New  York.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. :  Yale  defeats  Princeton  at  foot-ball,  winning 
the  championship. 

27.  Mr.  Pamell  issues  a  manifesto  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, reaffirminir  his  right  to  the  leadership.  Railway 
traffic  delayeclin  England  by  a  heavy  snow-fail. 

29.  Chicago:  Enthusiastic  greeting  to  the  Irish 
envoys. 

80.  The  Irish  delegates  issue  a  manifesto  favoring 
the  retirement  of  Pamell. 

Deoember  1.  Congress  meets,  President's  message 
read  in  both  Houses ;  new  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives sworn  in ;  several  bills  introduced  in  the  House. 
Oklahoma:  Many  desperate  characters  escape  from 
the  jail  at  Guthrie.  Meeting  of  Irish  Home  Rulers 
in  I'arliament  to  take  action  in  Pamell  case. 

2.  Ocala,  Florida:  Meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance.  Continued  threat- 
ening demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  all 
available  troops  are  hurried  Ibrward. 


8.  Ireland :  The  Catholic  priesthood  declare  tgaiDst 
Pamell. 

4.  King  Kalakaua,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  lands 
at  San  rrandsoo  from  the  United  States  steunship 
Charleston.  Washington :  Meeting  of  the  Interconti- 
nental Railway  Commission,  representatives  present 
from  nearly  all  the  American  republics.  The  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  votes  £25,000  for  relief  of  the 
famine  in  Ireland. 

6.  Jersey  City :  Four  election  officers  convicted  of 
ftvud  and  sent  to  jail  for  eighteen  months.  Germany 
recognizes  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

6.  Negotiations  for  tbe  purchase  of  land  ftrtm  the 
Cherokee  nation  ;  $10,000,000  offered  tor  6,600,000 
acres  known  as  the  Cherokee  strip.  England :  Justin 
McCarthy  and  44  other  Irish  nationalists  withdraw 
IVom  the  Pamell  fkction  and  organize  as  a  separate 
party.  Mr.  Gladstone  reAises  to  treat  with  the  Irish 
party  under  Pamell's  leadcn^hip. 

8.  Meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  m  New 
Orleans.  Meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor at  Detroit. 

9.  Meeting  of  the  American  Sabbath  Union  in 
Philadelphia. 

10.  Alabama:  Strike  riot  at  the  Blue  Creek  coal 
mine ;  an  armed  force  sent  to  restore  order.  New- 
ark, New  Jersey :  General  strike  in  the  thread  mills. 
Opening  of  the  Italian  Parliament  with  a  speech  by 
the  Kinff.  Ireland :  Mr.  Pamell  begins  his  campaign 
by  forcibly  seizing  a  newspaper  office. 

11.  Alabama :  Strike  of  the  United  SUtes  Rolling 
Stock  Company  for  non-payment  of  wages.  Switzer- 
land :  Dr.  Welti  chosen  President  of  the  republic. 
France :  M.  de  Freydnet  elected  to  the  Academy. 

12.  A  large  force  of  hostile  Indians  on  the  war- 
path ;  depredations  reported  in  many  ijuarters. 

1 8.  Unsuccessftil  trial  trip  of  the  cruiser  Newark. 

14.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  return  to  Ireland,  somewhat 
discouraged  with  the  aspect  of  the  Irish  question  in 
this  country. 

16.  A  party  of  Indian  police  sent  to  arrest  Sitting 
Bull  are  attacked  and  compelled  to  defend  themselves ; 
Sitting  Bull  and  several  others  are  killed ;  the  Indian 
police  are  surrounded,  and  only  rescued  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  United  State:*  cavalr>'. 

16.  Settlers  on  the  frontier  are  soekinff  protection 
of  the  armv  posts,  fearing  vengeance  of  hostile  In- 
dians. Rodiester,  N.  Y. :  Convention  of  the  Women's 
Suffh^  Association.  Ireland :  The  Pamell  campaign 
opens  with  several  exciting  fights,  including  an  assault 
on  Mr.  Pamell  himself. 

17.  Altoona,  Pa. :  Representatives  of  16,000  mineni 
meet  to  demand  increased  watres. 

18.  Idaho:  W.  J.  McConnell  and  Frederick  T.  Du- 
bois are  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Bal- 
timore :  Launch  of  revenue  marine  steamer  Galves- 
ton. England :  The  Queen  unveils  a  statue  of  the 
late  Emperor  of  Germany. 

19.  New  Haven,  Cozm. :  Funeral  of  the  lato  Mmot- 
Gen.  Alfred  H.  Terry.  Montana:  Execution  of  four 
Indian  murderers  at  Missoula. 

20.  Perry villc,  N.  Y. :  Three  dynamite  sheUs  suc- 
oesstully  fired  by  Dr.  Justin,  the  inventor. 

21.  Onio :  It  is  announced  that  the  supply  of  natu- 
ral gas  is  failing. 

22.  A  lanrc  band  of  hostile  Indians  surrenders  near 
Standing  Rock  Agency.  Ireland :  The  KiLkeuny 
election  goes  against  Mr.  Pamell.  Scotland:  Strike 
of  railway  workmen. 

28.  Henry  R.  Brown,  of  Michigan,  nominated  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  ifice  Samuel  F.  Miller,  decessed 
(confirmed  by  the  Senate).  Surgeon  Charles  bather- 
land  appointed  Sunreon-Genenu  United  States  army. 
Suooessnil  trial  of  the  United  States  cmiser  Newark. 

24.  The  President  issues  hit*  official  invitation  to  all 
nations  to  participate  in  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
in  1898.  Fern :  A  revolt  in  favor  of  Pierola,  the  ex- 
dictator,  is  suppressed ;  40  killed. 

25.  Christmas.  Part  of  Sitting  Bull's  band  escapes 
from  their  guard  and  joins  the  hostile  camp.  Scot- 
land :  The  railway  strikers  resort  to  violence. 
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M.  IGniieaota :  New  jury  Uw  adopted  ^  a  flve-aixth  to  force  agreement  to  tenns  on  the  part  of  rival  roada. 

Tote  renders  a  yerdict  valla  in  a  civil  action.  Waahington  :    Meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  : 

28.  Big  Foot'a  bond  of  hostile  Indians  surrenders  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  and  Economical 

St  I^e  Sidge  Agency.  Associations. 

S9.  Big  Foot's  uma  resists  disarmament  and  a  light  80.  Indians  attack  a  provision  train  of  the  Ninth 

ensues.    Capt.  George  D.  Wallace,  Seventh  Cava&y,  Cavalry,  near  Pine  Bidge  Agency,  but  are  repulsed 

sod  several  soldiers  killed.     Lieut.  Ernest  A.  Gar-*  with  considerable  loss. 

liogton^  Seventh  Cavalry,  and  many  soldiers  wound-  81.  Irish  Nationalists  hold  a  conference  at  Boulogne, 

ed.    Biany  Indians  killed  and  wounded.    The  Union  France,  O'Brien  and  Pamell  present.   Pamell  retuaes 

Pacific  Bailway  blocks  traffic  on  the  bridge  at  Omaha,  to  surrender  the  party  leadenthip. 

F 

FAMINES  IN  IRELAND.  During  August,  some  of  every  denomination)  affirmed  that  in 
1890,  there  was  among  the  Irish  people  great  many  districts  when  winter  arrived  no  sound 
aniietr  in  regard  to  the  potato  crop,  and  unfor-  potatoes  would  be  left  The  calamity  of  that 
tunately  Uie  worst  fears  were  realizeid.  The  po-  year  was  not  confined  to  Ireland.  The  blight 
tato  rot  or  blight,  spread  through  the  western  fell  at  the  same  time  upon  the  potato  in  widely 
half  of  Ireland.  In  west  Ck>rk  the  yield  was  separated  districts  of  the  world ;  in  Belgium,  in 
below  the  average.  In  the  poorer  districts  of  the  Canada,  in  Hungary,  in  Holland,  in  Germany, 
west — in  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Clarei  Mayo,  and  in  the  United  States.  But  the  danger  was 
Gal  way,  and  Kerry,  and  in  the  western  islands —  mater  and  the  results  more  calamitous  in  Ire- 
the  crop  was. a  total  failure.  The  existence  of  an  land  than  elsewhere,  because  in  Ireland  alone  the 
Irish  umtne  attracted  great  attention  in  the  food  product  attacked  was  the  sole  food  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  causes  of  the  frequent  rural  population.  A  people  whose  ordinary  food 
occurrence  of  famines  in  Ireland  were  investi-  is  meat,  maize,  and  wheat,  and  whose  ordinary 
gated.  The  potato  has  been  cultivated  in  Ire-  drink  is  tea,  coffee,  and  beer,  can  retrench  in  pe- 
iaad  since  its  introduction  by  Sir  Waltei  Ral-  riods  of  scarcity  and  resort  to  cheaper  kinds  of 
eigh  in  1586.  Producing  more  weight  and  bulk  food,  such  as  barley,  oats,  rice,  and  potatoes,  with 
to  the  acre  than  any  other  food  crop,  and  being  water  as  a  beverage ;  but  a  people  who  feed  en- 
easy  of  cultivation,  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  tirely  on  potatoes  live  upon  the  extreme  verge 
to  the  needs  of  a  people  who  live  on  the  product  of  human  subsistence,  and  when  they  are  de- 
of  small  plots  of  ground ;  and  it  had  become  the  prived  of  th^ir  accustomed  food  there  is  nothing 
principal  food  of  the  Irish  as  early  as  the  end  of  cheaper  to  which  they  can  resort.  Poverty  so 
the  seventeenth  century.  When  Chief  Baron  complete  that  the  incidental  potato  of  America 
Rice  went  to  London  from  Ireland  in  1688  to  becomes  bread  and  meat  to  a  whole  nation  over 
urge  the  claims  of  the  Irish  people  upon  James  the  sea  is  an  impoverishment  which  it  is  hard 
II,  the  hostile  populace  escorted  him  in  mock  for  the  poorest  American  to  understand;  but 
state  with  potatoes  stuck  on  poles.  It  seems  to  this  is  the  case  with  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of 
have  been  about  this  time  that  the  people  mul-  Ireland,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  failure  of 
tiplied  their  potato  plots,  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  potato  crop  causes  such  widespread  and  aw- 
otner  kinds  of  fooa  products ;  and  since  then  f ul  suffering  in  that  country.  The  fact  that  the 
the  potato  has  been  almost  the  sole  food  of  the  failure  of  tne  potato  crop  m  1890  was  less  dis- 
Irish  peasantry.  In  1739  it  was  the  custom  astrous  than  similar  failures  in  previous  years, 
to  leave  the  potatoes  in  the  ground  until  near  was  due  to  two  causes :  First,  the  relief  move- 
Christmas,  digging  from  day  to  day  only  what  ment  in  America  had  directed  attention  to  the 
WIS  immediately  needed  for  food ;  and  m  that  peril ;  and,  second,  the  population  of  the  fam- 
Tear  an  early  and  severe  frost  destroyed  the  un-  ished  districts  was  less  than  it  had  ever  beenbe- 
do^  potatoes,  and  a  terrible  famine  resulted,  in  fore.  At  the  time  of  the  great  famine  of  1846 
whicQ  one  fifth  of  the  population  starved  to  Ireland  had  a  population  of  between  8,000,000 
death.  From  that  time  to  the  present  day  Ire-  and  9,000,000 ;  but,  in  1890,  her  resident  popula- 
land  has  been  visited  with  famines.  In  1822  tion  was  little  more  than  4,000,000.  The  de- 
there  was  a  serious  famine  in  Munster  and  Con-  population  was  almost  entirely  due  to  emigra- 
naaght ;  owing  to  excessive  humidity,  the  pota-  tion. 

toes  rotted  after  they  had  been  stowed  in  pits  During  every  famine  year  the  suffering  has 

aod  cellars.    In  1831, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1839,  and  been  relieved  principally  by  private  contribu- 

1842  there  were  partial  £iiilures  of  the  potato  tions  and  largely  by  the  generosity  of  the  Amer- 

crop  which  caused  much  distress.     In  the  au-  ican  people.    In  the  great  famine  of  1846  the 

iamn  of  1845  there  were  rumors  that  a  blight  efforts  of  individuals  were  aided  by  a  mark  of 

had  fallen  upon  the  potato  in  various  districts,  official  sympathy  from  the  United'  States  Gov- 

and  before  the  close  of  the  season  there  was  emment,  wnich,  early  in  the  winter  of  1847, 

scarcely  a  ooonty  in  Ireland  in  which  the  dis-  commissioned  two  war-ships,  the  "Jamestown" 

esse  had  not  made  some  progress.    **  A  famine,"  and  the  "  Macedonian,"  to  receive  cargoes  of  pro- 

sajs  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  speaking  of  the  horror  visions  and  clothing  and  transport  them  to  Ire- 

of  this  time,  ^  was  an  ordinary  occurrence  in  Ire-  land.     The    "  Jamestown's  "    cargo    included 

land,  and  familiarity  had  diminished  its  terrors ;  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  pease,  beans,  Indian  com, 

but  a  famine  on  the  scale  of  the  one  at  hand  was  fiour  (wheat),  barley  and  oatmeal,  Indian  meal, 

scartely  known  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race."  rice,  biscuit,  potatoes,  dried  apples,  pork,  hams. 

Before  the  autumn  of  1845  had  drawn  to  an  end,  fish,  and  clotning.    The  "  Macedonian's  "  cargo 

poor-kw  guardians  and  clergymen  (including  included  Indian  meal,  rice,  beans,  pease,  Indian 
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corn,  wheat,  and  salt  pork.  She  carried  also  a  cal  leaders  whom  the  Irish  people  had  elected  as 
private  consignment  of  100  barrels  of  Indian  their  authorized  representatives  had  given  pledges 
meal  and  3  packages  of  clothing;  and  also  IB  in  1880  that  never  a^n  would  aid  Im  asked  from 
boxes,  3  bales,  and  S  barrels  of  clothing.  The  the  United  States  m  time  of  famine,  and  these 
contributions  then  sent  to  the  Dublin  Charitable  pledges  prevented  a  formal  appeal  from  them. 
Committee  (composed  of  members  of  the  Society  Nevertheless,  in  letters  and  puDlic  speeches  they 
of  Friends)  amounted  to  £168,000,  of  which  the  proclaimed  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  On  Sept. 
provisions  were  estimated  at  £108,651.  In  ad-  18  the  Roman  Catholic  clergv  of  Donegal  met 
uition  the  clothing  received  from  America  was  and  declared :  "  We  feel  bound  to  put  on  record 
estimated  at  £10,(]Nto.  The  Irish  in  the  United  the  following  tacts  relative  to  the  destruction  by 
States  remitted,  in  small  sums, Muring  the  vear  blight  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  mountainous 
ending  March  30,  1847,  to  friends  in  Ireland  parts  of  Donegal  and  along  most  of  the  sea- 
over  f  1,000,000  through  banking  houses  in  New  coast.  The  yield  in  some  places  is  next  to  noth- 
York  city.  The  amount  transmitted  through  iug,  and  amounts  to  one  third  the  usuid  produce 
financial  establishments  in  other  cities  was  un-  in  no  parish  within  these  districts.  Already  the 
questionably  very  large,  but  no  authoritative  price  of  Indian  meal  has  gone  up  more  than  one 
computation  was  ever  made  of  it  In  spite  of  shilling  per  hundr^l  weight.  In  less  than  three 
all  efforts  for  relief  half  a  million  people  perished  months  hence  40,000  people  of  the  poorer  farming 
from  acute  starvation  and  from  cnolera  brought  class  will  be  without  their  staple  article  of  food, 
on  by  eating  putrescent  potatoes.  Another  half-  and  therefore  helpless,  unless  something  be  done  in 
million  emigrated  to  America.  the  mean  time  to  bring  them  money  to  buy 

In  the  famine  year  of  1862-'63  more  than  10,-  meal."    The  clergy  of  Clare  Island  wrote:  *'  Of 

000  deaths  were  added  to  the  usual  death  rate,  180  families  (the  entire  population)  110  have  to 

the  direct  result  of  destitution,  and  80,000  pan-  live  exclusively  on  immatured  and  half-rotten 

per  emigrants  sought  a  refuge  in  America.    Al-  tubers.    Is  it  food  for  working  men  f    Is  it  food 

though  the  United  States  then  had  a  civil  war  for  young,  growing-up   children  t     Even   this 

on  its  hands,  we  sent  to  Ireland  a  sum  variously  wretched  food  can  not  last  beyond  October.    The 

estimated  at  from  $8,000,000  to  |9,000,000.  little  means  the  people  had  are- now  exhausted. 

The  relief  sent  to  Ireland  in   1879-*80  was  for  they  have  been  buying  Indian  meal,  most  of 

mostly  in  money,  although  the  United  States  them,  since  Christmas  (for  there  was  a  failure  in 

Government  again  commissioned  a  war-ship,  the  last  year's  potato  crop  also),  and  their  means 

"  Constellation,"  commanded  by  Capt.  Potter,  to  being  gone  they  have  no  credit  to  get  food, 

proceed  to  Ireland  with  a  cargo  of  provisions.  Already  the  fine  constitutions  of  these  people 

During  that  famine  year  the  generosity  of  Amer-  are  becoming  enfeebled  from  the  very  insufB- 

ica  found  its  way  to  Ireland  through  various  cient  food.    And  in  another  month  we  know 

channels.    A  portion  of  it  went  to  form  the  re-  not  what  they  can  do,  unless  they  turn  to  eating 

lief  fund  of  tne  Irish  National  Land  League;  grass  or  seaweed."    The  clergy  of  other  dis- 

another  portion  was  absorbed  by  the  fund  raised  tricts  made  similar  statements, 
and  expended  by  the  New  York  "  Herald  " ;  the        By  the  end  of  Septembei  it  became  evident 

New  York  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  Charles  P.  that  there  was  a  cei-tainty  of  famine,  and  the 

Daly  was  president,  forwarded  about  $100,000 ;  daily  press  in  the  United  States  began  to  suggest 

9t60,0(X)  was  sent  from  various  sources  to  the  theproprietyof  an  American  movement  to  anord 

Mansion   House  Relief  Committee,  Dublin ;  a  relief,  pointing  out  that  in  all  previous  periods 

special  committee  was  established  in  Philadel-  of  famine   relief   had  not  been  sent  until  the 

pnia ;  but  probably  the  greatest  amount  of  all  horror  of  the  situation  began  to  manifest  itself 

was  transmitted  directly  to  the  Roman  Catholic  by  actual  deaths  from,  starvation.    In  the  mean 

bishops  in  Ireland.    The  Parliament  of  Canada  time,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  famine  and  be 

voted  $100,000  as  an  Irish  relief  fund,  confiding  ready  for  it,  a  number  of  citizens  not  connecte<i 

it  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  distribution,  with  any  Irish  societies  or  political  bodies  had 

The   Province  of  Ontario  also  voted   |I20,000.  united  in  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  relief. 

The  scattered  British  colonies  in  the  cities  of  Several  informal   meetings  were  held,   and  on 

South  America  were  not  deaf  to  the  distant  cries  Oct.  1  these  gentlemen,  under  the  name  of  the 

of  distress:  Georgetown,  Demerara,  sent  nearly  "  American  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Famine 

$3,000  to  Dublin;  and  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Ireland,"  published  an  appeal  setting  forth 

sent  over  $20,000.  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland  and  inviting 

At  the  time,  therefore,  when  it  became  appar-  aid  from  the  American  people.    The  issuance  of 

ent  that  there  was  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  this  appeal  was  the  signal  for  an  astounding  out- 

in   1890,  which  was  likely  to  entail  a  famine  burst  of  abuse  from  the  Tory  newspapers  of  Eng- 

upon  the  Irish  people,  there  was  no  reason  for  land,  the  organs  of  the  Imperisil  Government 

believing  that  the  distress  would   be   relieved  declaring  that  there  was  no  failure  of  the  potato 

otherwi.se  than  by  American  generosity,  as  no  crop  and  no   prospect  of  unusual  distress  in 

steps  had  been  taken  by  the  British  Government  Ireland,  and  indulging  in  abuse  of  the  memlwrs 

to  meet  the  crisis.    In  the  latter  part  of  August,  of  the  American  Committee.    But  the  response 

1890,  the  newspapers  and  public  speakers  began  from  the  American  people  was  most  encourimng. 

to  sound  the  alarm.    The  Irish  Land  Comrais-  Newspapers  througnout  the  country  notifiea  the 

sioners  issued  a  report  giving  a  gloomy  picture  American  Committee  of  their  intention  to  assist 

of  the  condition  of  the  crop.    On  Aug.  26,  at  a  the  relief  movement    The  New  Y'ork  "  Sun " 

public  meeting  of  the  Lan(l  League,  it  was  pub-  became  the  treasurer  of  the  committee,  and  it 

licly  declared  that  nothing  stood  between  the  and  the  New  York  "  Press"  promised  to  publish 

Irish  peasantry  and  starvation  during  the  com-  the   names  of  all    contributors.     The  Boston 

ing  winter  but  outside  assistance.    But  the  politi-  '*  Globe,"  the  Cincinnati  "  Post,"  the  Albany 
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"Evening  Journal,"  the  Baltimore  *'  Sun/'  the  for  the  usual  potatoes,  the  reason  being  that  the 

Chicago  **  Globe,"  and  the  St.  Louis  ^  Chronicle  *'  Irish  peasants  are  accustomed  to  use  only  peat 

sif^iited  their  desire  to  act  as  the  American  or  dried  turf  as  fuel,  and  haye  neither  facilities 

Committee*s  sub-treasurers.     The  *' Times"  of  for  procuring  coal  nor  stoves  for  burning  it. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  Indian  meal,  if  not  thoroughly  cooked,  is  sure  to 

American  Committee  over  $1,000,  and  several  produce  cholera,  and  a  turf  or  peat  fire  can 

other  newspapers  collected  and  forwarded  smaller  not  give  out  heat  sufiicient  to  cook  it  prop- 

sams.    The  New  York  "Times"  provided  the  erly.     Another  disease  that  has  accompanied 

committee  with  an  office  free  of  rent,  and  dealers  every  Irish  famine  is  known  as  famine  fever, 

in  office  supplies  furnished  it  without  charge.  The  result  of  starvation  is  not  necessarily  imme- 

The  Mayor  of  New  York,  at  the  request  of  the  diate  death.    It  first  manifests  itself  by  a  general 

American  Committee,  appointed  a  local  com-  lowering  of  the  system,  and  by  the  accessibility 

mittee  to  take  charge  of  the  movement  in  the  of  the  constitution  to  various  aiseases  th^t  would 

city,  and  local  committees  were  appointed  in  not  have  attacked  people  in  strong  health.    But 

several  other  cities.    During  the  first  half  of  when  a  certain  point  of  suffering  from  continued 

October  the  British  Government  continued  to  privation  is  reached  fevers  begin  to  make  their 

deny  the  existence  of  distress  in  Ireland  or  the  appearance — the  earliness  of  their  invasion  be- 

threat  of  a  famine.    It  sent  to  Ireland  Mr.  Jack-  ing,  in  individuals  and  districts,  in  direct  pro- 

80D,  Financial  Agent  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  portion  to  the  degree  of  distress  endured.    Fam- 

I.  F.  Tuke,  and  they  on  returning  denied  the  me  fever  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  typhus, 

danger  of  famine,    mit  public  opinion  was  not  In  the  Irish  famine  years  of  184^*47  and  1879- 

satined ;  and  Chief-Secretary  Balfour  was  com-  '80,  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  was 

pelled  to  visit  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  making  well  established  by  the  terrible  mortality  among 

a  personal  investigation  as  tx)  the  truth  of  the  the  medical  profession ;  but  while  it  may  be 

statements  regarding  the  condition  of  the  crops,  communicated  by  infection,  it  may  also  arise 

The  result  was  that,  on  his  return,  he  was  forced  spontaneously  as  a  direct  result  of  physical  pri- 

to  admit  that  the  warning  of  the  impending  vation  and  mental  depression.    It  does  not  seem 

calamity  was  fully  justified  by  events ;  and  the  to  be  due  to  si^nitary  imperfections.    The  medi- 

British  Government  thereupon  pledged  itself  to  cal  reports  for  the  famine  years  all  agree  that, 

famish  all  necessary  relief,     under  these  cir-  very  frequently,  dwellings  surrounded  by  ex- 

cumstances  the  American  Committee  suspended  tremely  bad  sanitary  conditions  were  free  from 

operations.  the  epidemic,  while  other  dwellings  at  a  distance 

Before  the  expiration  of  October  the  British  were  assailed,  though  better  circumstanced.  Fam- 

Goremment  advanced    to  the  Midland  Great  ilies  stricken  with  fever  are  very  reluctant  to 

Western  Railway  Company  of  Ireland  the  sum  make  the  fact  known,  because  all  intercourse 

of  £400,000  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  with  their  neighbors  is  immediately  stopped, 

company  to  build  lines  to  connect  the  coast  with  They   are    regarded  as  plague   stricken,  their 

inland  markets  in  the  distressed  districts  of  Ire-  houses  are  avoided,  and  it  is  often  extremely  dif- 

laod.    Fifty  miles  were  to  be  constructed  from  ficult  to  procure  nurses.    A  peculiarity  of  fam- 

Galway  to  Olifton,  twenty-six  miles  from  West-  ine  fever  is  the  large  number  of  children  and 

port  to  Mulvany,  and  a  short  line  from  Ballina  young  people  attackeid  by  it,  all  the  members  of 

to  Killala.    The  construction  of  these  roads  was  a  large  family  being  often  stricken  simultane- 

intended  to  afford  the  poor  tenants  work,  which  ously.    It  happens  f  reauently  that  a  child  is  the 

would  enable  them  to  earn  money  with  which  to  first  one  attacked  ;  and  in  districts  where  food  is 

tide  over  the  winter  months  and  to  purchase  not  granted  for  school  children,  these  are  usually 

potato  seed  in  the  spring.  the  earliest  sufferers  from  the  disease.    Insuffi- 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament,  in  November,  cienc^  of  proper  food  and  especially  deprivation 
the  Queen's  speech  authoritatively  announced  the  of  milk,  tell  heavily  against  the  healtn  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  and  the  existence  of  children  in  every  crisis.  Next  to  the  children 
nnusnal  distress,  and  a  ^rantof  money  was  then  their  mothers  appear  to  be  especially  liable  t4> 
made  for  immediate  Irish  relief.  On  Dec.  4,  a  the  invasion  of  famine  fever.  During  the  enor- 
British  man-of-war  conveyed  ten  tons  of  meal  to  mous  emigration  that  followed  the  famine  of 
the  starring  inhabitants  of  Clare  Island  and  Innis-  1846-'47  the  disease  was  so  rife  on  the  emigrant 
turk;  and  shortly  afterward  the  steamers  "Sea-  ships  that  the  name  of  " cofl^n-ships "  was  giv- 
horee,"  »♦  Magnet!"  **  Britomarte,"  and  "  Grap-  en  to  those  vessels,  the  mortality  being  f right- 
pier,"  laden  with  food  supplies,  were  dispatched  f ul  to  contemplate.  The  privations  of  a  famine 
to  Ireland.  In  the  same  month  (Decemoer)  the  year  are  pi*oductive  of  evil  conseouences  to  the 
ht^hopsof  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  survivors,  as  shown  by  the  fatt  that  an  excess- 
roade  a  formal  appeal  to  their  co-religionists  in  ive  proportion  of  them  have  suffered  from  certain 
America,  and  large  amounts  of  money  were  for-  affections  (e.  g.,  blindness).  The  British  census 
warded  to  them.  Yet  the  distress  continued  to  returns  show  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
increase.  Government  aid  was  found  inadequate  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  exist  in  Ireland  than  in 
to  cope  with  it,  and  on  Jan.  4  the  Earl  of  Zet-  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
land,  viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  Chief  numbers  being  1  in  every  445  of  the  population 
^relary,  oSScially  promulgated  an  appeal  for  of  Ireland,  while  in  England  and  Wales  the  pro- 
aid,  acknowledging  the  inability  of  the  Govern-  portion  is  1  in  every  686,  and  in  Scotland  1  in 
Blent  to  cope  with  the  distress,  and  asking  for  every  658. 
private  contributions.  The  scenes  of  distress  during  the  famine  years 

In  all  times  of   famine  the  distress  is  in-  are  heart-rending.    The  feir  following  instances 

creased  bj  disease.    Cholera  is  prevalent  in  dis-  are  typical  of  the  utter  destitution  and  misery 

tricts  where  Indian  meal  has  been  substituted  that  prevailed  during  the  famine  of  1846-'47. 
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At  Skibbereen,  on  Dec  16,  a  man  named  Dono-  meal)  begged  from  neighbors  only  less  destitute 
van,  who  could  obtain  no  employment,  walked  than  themselves,  digging  the  potato  fields  over 
twelve  miles  to  the  nearest  town  to  pawn  his  again  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  few  forgotten 
shoes  for  bread  for  his  family.  The  loaf  he  was  roots,  or  cowering  in  their  cabins  all  day  in  or- 
thus  able  to  buy  he  took  back  under  his  cloak  der  not  to  excite  the  pangs  of  hunger  by  exer- 
through  the  falling  snow,  and  fell  dead  at  the  cising.  A  familv  of  nine  on  Dinas  Island  ex- 
door  of  his  cabin.  The  poverty  was  so  general  isted  on  periwinkles — ^their  potatoes  gone  since 
and  universal  that  there  was  no  money  to  buy  Christmas,  nothing  to  sow,  nothing  to  fish  with, 
coffins,  and  the  absence  of  coffins  generally  in-  nothing  to  pawn ;  children  without  a  rae  of 
duoed  the  survivors  to  delay  burial  until  the  clothing ;  sick  men  and  women  without  a  drop 
decomposing  body  poisoned  the  hovel  and  became  of  milk  or  tea,  with  hollow  cheeks,  lusterless 
loathsome.  Therefore,  the  people,  in  many  in-  eyes,  and  broken  hearts.  A  priest  of  Galway 
stances,  buried  their  dead  m  tne  earthen  floor  said  he  knew  a  family  that  had  not  had  a  meiu 
that  they  might  escape  both  trouble  and  shame,  for  four  days.  Hen  dropped  dead  in  the  high- 
for  the  poorest  felt  tnat  there  was  shame  in  de-  ways  and  at  the  doors  oi  nouses  where  they  had 
nying  decent  burial  to  their  deceased  relatives,  gone  to  beg  for  aid.  Swarms  of  the  starving 
IBiesides,  others  had  already  buried  the  dead  in  populace  from  the  country  districts  went  into 
the  fields  and  highways,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  towns,  and  were  seen  squatting  in  rows 
a  lesting-place  by  the  cabin  hearth  was  as  sacred  along  the  curbstones,  sitting  on  doorsteps,  wait- 
as  these.  In  a  village  almost  depopulated  by  ing  and  watching  for  fo^  the  livelong  day. 
famine  five  bodies  were  drag^ged  to  a  kitchen  In  Killamey,  a  correspondent  of  the  London 

ren  and  buried  in  so  imperfect  a  trench  by  **  Standard,"  leaving  the  main  thoroughfares, 
weak  survivors  that  the  dogs  (themselves  passed  with  the  dispensary  medical  ofiBcers 
starving  all  over  the  island)  smeiled  them  out  and  a  priest  through  crowded  lanes  and  alleys 
and  began  to  unearth  them.  In  one  cabin,  in  where  tne  poor  were  clustered  thickly  together. 
FUemuck,  Darby  Ryan  and  his  son  died.  The  ^  I  shall  never  forget,"  he  said,  *'  the  scenes  of 
old  man's  wife  contrived  to  lay  them  out  on  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  wero  here 
two  panniers  as  decently  as  possible,  after  which  revealed,  although  I  should  vainly  attempt 
she  aied  idso.  And  when  the  cabin  was  visited,  to  describe  them.  In  one  wretched  house  we 
the  only  living  things  found  there  wera  an  found  a  family  of  eight  persons.  The  father 
emaciated  boy  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation  had  not  had  a  day's  work  for  two  months,  and 
and  a  little  skeleton  babe,  which  vainly  tried  the  mother  assured  us  that  her  little  ones  had 
to  hang  to  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  In  not  tasted  food  since  the  morning  of  the  pre- 
Kinsale,  out  of  200  houses,  thero  were  only  two  vious  day.  Huddled  upon  a  wisp  of  straw  that 
where  thero  was  any  food.  At  Ballydehob,  lay  on  the  damp  earth,  and  covered  only  with  an 
in  Bantry,  every  hovel  had  its  dead  boay,  and  old  quilt,  the  hungry  children  had  cried  them- 
every  dead  body  the  marks  of  famine.  The  selves  to  sleep ;  but  the  noise  of  our  visit  dis- 
Rev.  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  afterward  Aroh-  turbed  them,  and  they  renewed  their  clamors  and 
bishop  of  Dublin,  wrote  at  the  time :  '*  On  our  piteous  appeals  to  *  mammy '  for  something  to 
way  home  we  passed  the  hut  of  the  first-  man  eat.  Not  an  article  of  furniture  save  a  broken 
who  perished  by  famine  in  the  parish.  When  bench  was  in  the  house ;  all  had  been  sold  or 
he  found  death  staring  him  in  the  face  he  built  pawned  for  food.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  had 
up  the  door  of  his  hut  with  large  stones,  and  given  them  their  last  meal.  The  eldest  child 
thus  inclosing  himself  and  his  children,  prepared  was  to  go  to  the  convent  that  evening,  and 
to  die.  No  one  took  anv  notice,  but  some  days  should  she  fail  to  get  food  the  poor  creatures 
afterward  one  of  the  children  contrived  to  re-  would  be  supperless.  My  companions  gave  this 
move  some  of  these  stones  and  creep  through  destitute  family  the  price  of  a  supper,  and  we 
the  aperture.  Crawling  to  some  of  nis  neigh-  went  our  way  and  saw  able-bodied  men  lying 
bors,  ne  told  them  that  his  father '  did  not  seem  upon  wretched  straw  couches,  believing  that  by 
to  care  about  him  and  his  brother,'  and  had  now  remaining  quiet  they  could  better  resist  the  pain 
'  been  asleep  two  days.'  An  entrance  was  effected,  of  the  hunger  that  gnawed  at  their  vitals.  Fur- 
and  the  man  and  the  other  child  found  dead."  ther  on  we  came  to  the  cabin  of  a  family  who 
The  writers  of  that  time  pause  horror-stricken  had  once  been  better  off,  but  were  now  reduced 
at  the  sights  they  saw,  and  more  than  once  re-  to  the  lowest  extremitv ;  and,  horrible  to  relate, 
fuse  to  describe  the  condition  in  which  the  bod-  the  mind  of  the  mother  had  given  wa^  under 
ies  of  the  dead  and  dying  were  left  by  the  starv-  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  she  had  become  insane," 
ing  rats  and  dogs.  Another  writer  says :  "  We  visited  more  than 
The  scenes  of  distress  during  the  famine  of  thirty  hovels  of  the  poor,  principally  in  the  tewn- 
1879~'80,  before  aid  from  the  outside  world  had  lands  of  Culmore  and  Cashel,  m  which  I  beheld 
reached  the  starving  people,  were  equally  terri-  scenes  of  misery  and  wretchedness  wholly  inde- 
ble.  The  Bishop  of  Elphin  said  concerning  his  scribable.  In  some  of  these  hovels  evicted  fami- 
own  parish,  ''  Tnere  are  thousands  of  families  lies  had  lately  takeii  refuge,  so  that  overerowding 
suffering  from  hunger."  The  priests  of  Arran  added  to  the  other  horrors  of  the  situation.  In 
Island,  visiting  among  its  villages  in  the  early  one  hovel  in  the  townland  of  Cashel,  we  found  a 
winter,  saw  children  absolutely  naked  shivering  little  child,  three  years  old,  one  of  a  family  of  six, 
in  the  fireless  chimnev-comers.  A  correspond-  apparently  very  ill,  with  no  person  more  com- 
ent  of  the  **  Freeman  s  Journal,"  who  traveled  petent  to  watch  it  than  an  idiot  sister  of  eij^hteen. 
through  the  distressed  districts  in  early  Janu-  while  the  mother  was  absent  begging  relief,  and 
ary,  visited  hundreds  of  families  that  were  wast-  the  father  in  England  seeking  work  at  the  bar- 
ing away  in  actual  starvation,  existing  on  a  vests.  In  another  an  aged  mother,  also  very  ill, 
cluince  meal  of  stirabout  (badly  cooked  Indian  lying  alone,  with  nothing  to  eat  except  long- 
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cooked  Indian  meal  which  she  was  unable  to  bodies  which  must  conform  to  the  constitution 
swallow.  In  another,  in  the  townland  of  Gul-  of  the  national  organization  and  obtain  charters 
more,  there  were  four  young  children,  one  of  from  it.  No  alliance  or  union  can  use  or  per- 
whom  was  in  a  desperate  condition  for  want  of  form  any  secret  work  other  than  that  permit- 
its  natural  food,  milk,  without  which  it  was  no  ted  by  the  national  constitution.  The  expressed 
longer  capable  of  eating  the-  Indian-meal  stir-  purposes  of  the  order  are: 
about,  or  eren  retaining  anything  whatever  on  i  m  ,  v  *  .  *i.  n^  _.  *  .  *  -^i 
its  stomach.  I  took  off  my  gloVe  to  feel  its  1;.  ^°  ^">?/  ^°^  the  Goverament  m  a  stnctly  non- 
iw  aM/iiw.u.  A  twB.  xjMj.  uij  K«v*^  uv  x«^&  tba  partisan  BDint,  Bud  to  bring  a bout  a  mofe  pertcct  umou 
eniaciated  little  face,  calm  and  livid  as  m  death,  Jf  ^11  olasses. 

which  I  found  to  be  stone  cold.    My  companion  2.  To  demand  equal  rights  for  all,  and  speoial  privi- 

gently  stirred  its  limbs,  and  after  a  while  it  leffes  for  none. 

opened  its  eyes,  though  only  for  a  moment,  8.  To  approve  the  motto  "In  things  essential,  unity; 

again  relapsing  into  a  state  of  coma  apparently."  and  in  alfthinga,  charity." 

It  was  oflfcialiy  recorded  during  the  famine  of  .*•.  To  develop  a  better  state,  mentally,  morally,  so- 

1880  that  before  outside  aid  could  reach  many  «  ?f«^£5?!?^jt"^;w  f^  «..„«»  >,«^nr>..  -r,^  .rr^ 

*..  •  i     Au      1-     »i       s  XL    fc^u  J 1  ■  A  0.  To  Btnve  constantly  to  secure  narmonv  and  gooa- 

distncts,  the  chanty  of  the  wretched  people  to-  ^ill  to  aU  mankind,  and  brotherly  love  among  our- 
ward  each  other  had  done  its  last  office,  and  the  selves.                                         ^                -» 
miserable  beings,  reduced  to  a  meal  a  day  of  6.  To  suppress  personal,  local,  sectional,  and  nation- 
turnips,  shell  fish,  or  seaweed,  had  already  sunk  al  prejudices,  all  unhealthy  liyahy,  and  all  selfish  am- 
into  tne  torpor  which  is  the  second  stage  of  star-  bition. 

vation.    So  urgent  was  the  necessity,  so  heart-  ^.^-^Jo  visit  Uie  homes  where  lacerated  hearts  are 

mnHincr  wAm  thft    nitnin.<ifn>knn    Utfjura    thttf  bleeding,  to  assuage  the  Buifermgs  ot  a  brother  or 

renmng  were  tne   panic-stncKen   letters    tnat  ^       ^  ^       th7dead,  care  for  the  widows,  edu- 

K""!?-  ''IwTuP^v'^'^-  *<>  «^>"«°?,»^*«'  cate  the  orpSns,  exercise  charity  toward  oflfendere, 
hke  this,  that  the  Dublin  Mansion  House  Com-  construe  words  and  deeds  in  their  most  tavorable 
mittee,  at  their  first  meeting  m  January,  unan-  light,  grant  honesty  of  purpose  and  good  intentions 
imouslv  suspended  standing  orders  for  the  pur-  to  others,  and  protect  the  i^rinciples  of  the  Farmets' 
pose  of  dispatching  aid.  One  of  the  most  dismal  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  until  death, 
spectacles  of  these  times  was  the  ragged,  famished  j  •  ji  «  n  i_  i.* 
crowds  that  came  like  specters  out  of  the  dark-  Women  are  admitted  to  full  membership,  and 
ness  of  their  cabins,  swarming  around  the  doors  no  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  eligible, 
of  the  relief  committees  by  day  and  night,  in  Women  pay  neither  dues  nor  fees.  The  plan  of 
rain  and  frost,  with  gaunt,  piteous  faces,  in  their  action  adopted  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance  is  to 
rags,  waiting  patiently  for  their  dole  of  Indian  ag^ree  first  upon  a  needed  reform,  and  then  en- 
meaL  One  committee,  at  their  first  distribu-  deavor  to  persuade  each  political  party  to  use 
tion,  sat  far  into  the  night  and  distributed  1,000  its  infiuence  to  legislate  to  that  effect,  and  if  aU 
tickets  for  two  stones  of  Indian  meal  apiece;  yet  the  parties  fail,  it  will  devise  ways  to  enforce 
there  were  between  400  and  500  fathers  of  fami-  it.  The  order  recognizes  that  reform  must  come 
lies  still  left  empty-handed,  who  had  traveled  through  legislation,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
long  distances  and  waited  all  day  and  all  night  plaoe  a  separate  ticket  in  the  field.  If  legisla- 
in  the  streets  in  expectation  of  a  similar  pit-  tioncan  not  be  shaped  in  any  other  way,  it  will 
tance.  Such  are  examples  oT  the  distress  which  nominate  its  own  candidates.  State  Alliance  ex- 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  entails  on  the  changes  have  been  established,  with  a  large  cap- 
Irish  people.  They  might  be  numbered  in  the  ital  stock  paid  in,  which  enables  the  farmer  to 
thmnHin^ff,  purchase  machinery  and  commodities  at  whole- 
FABMEBS'  ALLIANCE,  THE,  a  nation-  sale  prices.  Millions  of  dollars  are  claimed  to 
al  organization  of  agriculturists  for  mutual  im-  l^a^o  been  saved  by  reducing  the  profits  of  the 
provement  and  the  furtherance  of  political  ends,  merohants  and  the  middlemen. 
It  was  founded  in  New  York  about  the  year  1878.  The  annual  national  convention  of  the  Farm- 
Two  or  three  years  later  the  Agricultural  Wheel  era'  Alliance,  which  met  in  St.  Louis  in  Decem- 
(see  **  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1886,  page  42)  was  ber,  1889,  adopted  a  plan  of  confederation  with 
incorporated ;  and  m  1885  the  Farmers*  Union,  the  Knights  of  Labor  (see  "  Annual  Cyclopaadia  ** 
The  Alliance  that  was  incorporated  in  New  York  for  1885,  page  516).  The  name  was  also  changed 
was  an  anti-secret  organization,  and  spread  rap-  to  National  Farmers*  Alliance  and  Industrial 
idly  westward.  The  largest  development  until  Union,  and  headouarters  were  established  at 
recently  was  in  1883  and  1884.  The  Alliance  Washington,  D.  0.  Friendly  greetings  were 
that  was  incorporated  in  Texas  in  1880  was  a  se-  exchanged  with  the  Greenback  party  and  the 
cret  and  benevolent  association.  In  1887  it  had  Single-tax  party.  At  the  annual  national  con- 
a  membership  of  over  100,000.  At  the  same  time  vention  of  the  Alliance,  held  in  Ocala,  Fla., 
Louisiana  had  a  Farmers'  Union  with  10,000  in  December,  1890,  the  following  platform  was 
members.    These  two  organizations  united  un-  adopted : 

dwthe  general  laws  of  Conpss,  and  secured  an  ^   ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  abolition  of  national  banks,  and 

article  of  mcorporation  in  the  Distnct  of  Oolum-  the  substitution  of  legal-tender  Treasury  notes  in  lieu 

bia,  under  the  name  of  the  National  Farmers^  of  national  bank  notes,  issued  in  snflieient  volume  to 

Alliance  and  Co-operative  Union.     A  national  do  the  business  of  the  country  on  a  cash  system,  regu- 

organization  was  completed  with  the  National  lating  the  amount  needed  on  a  per  capita  basis  as  the 

Agricultural  Wheel  in  October,  1889,  under  the  business  interests  of  the  country  expand;  and  that  all 

name  of  the  National  Farmers*  Alliance  and  In-  ?n<>^«y  '"^*®'^i'y„^^®5^''S?®"l??*"  ^  lepal  tender 

dostrial  Union.     Much  confusion  arises  from  ^^T/Sl^lnl  ^o^^^^ 

the  fact  that  each  State  has  its  own  particular  „  ghall  eventually  prevent  the  dealing  in  futures  of 

name;  and  so  unions,  wheels,  and  alliances  exist  all  agricultural  and  mechanical  productions,  preserv- 

all  over  the  country.    But  these  are  subordinate  lag  a  stringent  system  of  prooedure  in  trials,  and  im- 
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posinff  sndh  penaltiM  as  shall  secure  the  most  perfect  lished  during   the  summer   season,  when  the 

compliance  with  the  law.        ,,..,.           ,  whole  volume  of  money  is  eneaged  in  trade  and 

8.  We  demand  the  trfie  and  unlimited  couiage  of  the  smaUest  possible  amount  invested  in  the 

"  r  We  demand  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  the  P'^^f  *«  ot  agriculture  would  prev^l  through- 
alien  ownership  cf  lanli;  and  that  Congress  take  early  ^^^  ***«  Y**^^®  year—that  is  to  say,  cotton,  which 
steps  to  devise  some  plan  to  obtain  all  lands  now  commonly  reaches  11  or  12  cents  a  pound  m 
owned  by  aliens  and  foreign  syndicates,  and  that  all  July,  would  remain  at  that  price  and  not  drop 
lands  now  held  by  railroad  and  other  corporations  in  to  7  cents  in  October.  The  reason  for  this  is 
excess  of  such  as  are  actually  used  and  needed  by  very  simple,  but  plain  and  conclusive.  As  the 
them  bo  reclaimed  by  the  Government  and  held  for  products  of  agriculture  are  prepared  for  market 
"^i  BeS  in  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  to  all  ^jj^y  will  not  absorb  money  to  handle  them  from 
and  special  privUegcs  to  none,  we  demand  that  taxa-  ^^^  other  channels  of  trad^  but  will  leave  the 
tion.  national  or  State,  shall  not  be  used  to  build  up  volume  of  monev  in  use  undisturbed,  to  be  used 
one  interest  or  class  at  Uio  expense  of  another.  Wo  JQst  as  it  has  been  used  before  harvest,  and 
believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept  whatever  additions  to  the  the  volume  of  money 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  bands  of  the  people :  and  are  made  necessarv  by  the  increased  demand  for 
hence  we  demand  that  all  revenues-national,  State,  its  use  created  by  the  marketing  of  the  crops 

''Ji?"??"^*''^^  ^  ^'™'^-  *^n^®  neoBssary  expenses  ^ju  j^^  j^^^  ^    an  issue  of  money  by  the  Goveii- 

of^he^Govemment  economically  and  honesUy  admm-  ^^^^  ^j^^^^,  ^  y^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^J  .^  ^^  ^^^ 

6.  We  demand  that  Congress  issue  a   sufficient  balance  with  the  demand ;  and  since  there  would 

amount  of  fractional  paper  currency  to  faciliate  ex-  l>6  no  contraction   in   the  relative  volume  of 

change  through  the  medium  of  the  United  States  money  during  the  autumn  months,  there  would 

mail.  be  no'decline  in  price.    Therefore  the  legitimate 

Amendments  were  incorporated  calling  first  cause  for  the  decline  in  prices  would  be  re- 

for  the  experiment  of  Government  control  of  all  moved." 

means  of  transportation  and  communication,  and  The  Alliance  also  pronounced  against  the  Fed- 

for  absolute  ownership  if  this  plan  proves  inade-  eral  Elections  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  but 

quate,  and  providing  that  every  national  and  the  Colored  Farmers'  Alliance  approv^  the  bill 

State  lecturer  of  the  Alliance,  and  every  State  and  urged  its  passage.    The  national  convention 

Alliance  organ,  must  support  the  St.  Louis  and  also  discussed  the  forming  of  a  third  p|olitical 

Ocala  platforms,  or  suffer  suspension ;  second,  party,  on  a  more  tangible  basis  than  hitherto, 

that  no  candidate  for  a  national  office  shall  re-  composed  of  the  Alliance,  the  Knights  of  Labor, 

ceive  the  support  of  the  alliance  unless  he  ap-  and  certain  other  smaller  parties  which  have 

proves  its  national  platform  in  writing.    After-  hitherto  acted  independently  of  the  leading  po- 

ward  an  approval  was  given  to  what  is  known  as  litical  parties.    A  call  was  issued  for  a  national 

the   Sub-treasury    bill    now    before    Congress,  conference,  at  Cincinnati,  in  February,  1891,  to 

This  bill  provides  that  whenever  a  county  can  further  this  object. 

show  that  over  $500,000  worth  of  wheat,  com,  A  Citizens*  Alliance  was  also  formed  by  the 
oats,  and  cotton  has  been  raised,  a  sub-treasury  National  Alliance  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
shall  be  established  within  its  limits,  to  enable  local  citizens'  alliances  in  tne  cities  and  large 
the  farmer  to  deposit  his  produce,  whatever  it  towns  of  the  countr;^.  The  branches  of  the  Farm- 
may  be,  and  receive  therefor  in  Treasury  notes  ers'  Alliance  in  several  of  the  States,  in  the  clos- 
80  per  cent,  of  its  value.  These  notes,  issued  to  ing  months  of  1890,  announced  themselves  in 
pay  for  com  or  wheat  or  whatever  product  is  de-  favor  of  plans  not  fully  agreeing  with  the  plat- 
posited,  shall  be  legal  tender.  The  bill  appro-  form  of  the  National  Farmers*  Alliance.  In 
priates  $50,000,000  to  carry  out  the  sub-treasury  *^Iinnesota  the  leaders  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
scheme.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance  ex-  repudiated  the  sub-treasury  plank  of  the  Ocala 
plains  the  Sub-treasury  bill  in  this  way:  "Stripped  convention.  In  North  Diycota  a  platform  was 
of  all  that  is  calculated  to  confuse,  the  sub-  adopted  favoring  the  Australian  ballot,  primary 
treasury  plan  contains  but  one  principle,  and  elections,  the  lending  of  money  by  the  Govern- 
that  is  a  safe,  certain,  and  efficient  method  of  ment  on  real-estate  security  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
giving  a  flexibility  to  the  volume  of  money  terest,  free  and  uniform  text-books  in  public 
which  shall  exactly  equal  the  flexibility  or  vari-  schools,  woman  suffrage.  Government  ownership 
ations  in  demand,  and  thereby  secure  a  uniform-  and  control  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines, 
ity  of  price  on  a  basis  of  the  prices  now  current  Government  institutions  for  the  care  of  invalid 
at  the  hin:hest  season  of  the  year.  Prices  now  old  soldiers,  extermination  of  saloons,  and  tariff 
reach  highest  during  that  season  in  which  money  legislation  that  will  reduce  the  duties  on  neces- 
is  most  plentiful,  and  money  is  most  plentiful  saries,  increase  them  on  luxuries,  and  admit  raw 
during  tne  summer  months ;  because,  tne  prod-  materials  free.  In  South  Dakota  the  Farmers' 
nets  of  the  previous  year's  agricultural  effort  Alliance  favored  an  amendment  to  the  State  Con- 
having  been  consumed,  money  is  liberated  .from  stitution  forbidding  sales  of  public-school  lands; 
that  channel,  and  flowing  into  all  channels  of  a  uniform  series  of  school-bcfoks,  to  be  fumisheil 
trade,  money  becomes  cheaper,  which  means  that  by  the  State  at  cost ;  a  fair  English  education 
general  prices  increase.  The  two  terms  are  prac-  for  every  child ;  the  Australian  ballot  systcro ; 
tioally  synonymous,  and  it  matters  not  which  and  such  legislation  as  will  forever  prohibit  the 
you  say,  that  money  has  become  cheaper,  or  that  employment  of  armed  bodies  of  men,  other  than 
the  prices  of  commodities  have  risen.  A  de-  our  State  militia,  at  the  call  of  the  Governor  of 
crease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  means  the  State.  It  demanded  that  railroad  passenger 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  everything:  else  when  rates  be  fixed  at  two  cents  a  mile ;  that  railroad 
its  price  is  expressed  in  dollars.  Under  this  commissioners  be  elected  and  empowered  to  make 
Bub-treasury  plan,  whatever  prices  are  estab-  •  freight  schedules  for  all  State  traffic ;  that  the 
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appraised  ralaes  of  railroads  for  taxation  be  fixed  though  both  are  working  for  the  same  end.    See 

at  their  bonded  value ;  and  that  a  law  taxing  *'  The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,"  by  N.  B.  Ashby, 

mortages  be  enacted.    The  Alliance  of  Pennsyl-  lecturer  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  (Des 

v&nia  declared  that  the  revenue  or  tax  laws  of  Moines,  1890). 

that  State  should  be  revised  hj  the  Legislature,  FINANCIAL    RETIEW    OF    1890.     The 

so  that  every  species  of  property — real,  personal,  dominating  influence  upon  the  markets  this  year 

and  mixed,  lands,  bonds,  stocks,  moneys,  etc. —  was  the  financial  situation  in  London.    With 

be  made  to  bear  its  due  proportion  of  the  public  more  or  less  tension  existing  there  it  was  natu- 

hnrdens,  in  order  to  relieve  the  owners  of  real  ral  that  every  monetary  center  should  be  affected, 

estate  from  the  unjust  taxation  to  which  they  The  cause  for  this  abnormal  condition  can  be 

are  now  subjected.    The  Farmers'  Alliance  of  distinctly  traced  to  reckless  speculation,  which 

Indiana  demanded  that  all  county  officers  be  had  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  two 

paid  a  salary  in  proportion  to  the  business  trans-  ^ears.    In  this  interval  there  had  been  two  crises 

acted  and  the  amount  paid  for  similar  services  in  France,  one  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the 

in  ordinary  business.    Among  the  Eastern  States  Panama  Canal  scheme  and  the  other  from  the 

the  work  of  organization  appears  to  be  proceed-  collapse  of  the  copper  syndicate  and  the  suspen- 

ins' the  most  rapidly  in  Pennsylvania.  sion  of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte.    The  former 

Early  in  1890  the  Farmer's  Alliance  bec^an  to  inflicted  severe  losses  upon  the  masses  of  the 

make  itself  felt  as  a  political  power.    In  the  French  people,  and  the  latter,  to  a  great  extent. 

Southern  States  it  sided  uniformly  with    the  temporarily  criupled  the  banking  interests  of 

Democratic  party,  but  in  the  Western  States  it  Paris,  while  botn  taught  lessons  which  were  not 

worked,  for  the  most  part,  outside  of  both  the  forgotten  during  the  year  1890.    In  1888  Eng- 

Republican  and  the  Democratic  party,  although  land  began  to  pour  into  the  Argentine  Repubuc 

its  strength  was  drawn  more  largely  from  the  He-  vast  sums  of  money  which  then  promised  remu- 

publicans.    At  the  general  election  in  November,  nerative  returns.    The  speculation  in  securities 

1890,  the  Alliance  elected  governors  in  (Gleor^a,  of  the  Republic  was  encouraged  to  the  fullest 

Tennessee,  South  Dakota,  and  South  Carolina,  extent  in  the  following  year,  when  about  £120,- 

the  last-named   in  opposition  to  the  regular  000,000  of  bond  property  was  absorbed  by  the 

Democratic  candidate,  who  was  accepted  by  the  British  public  on  the  recommendation  oi  the 

BepubUcans.    It  carried  its  State  ticket  in  Kan-  Barings.    At  the  end  of  that  year  it  was  evident 

sas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  other  States ;  that  the  Argentine  flnanoial  situation  was  be- 

and  it  also  elected  Congressmen  in  some  of  the  coming  severely  strained,  but,  despite  repeated 

Southern  and  Western  States.     A  total  of  88  warnings,  new  securities  were  braught  out  and 

members  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  is  claimed  in  many  of  them  placed.    In  addition  to  the  Ar- 

tbe  Fifty-second  Congress.     The  Alliance  has  gentmes  there  were  company-promoting  syndi- 

elected  several  United  States  Senators.    (See  ar-  cates  or  trusts,  foreign  brewery  concerns,  Afri- 

ticles  on  the  several  States  in  this  volume).  can  gold  mines,  and  various  other  enterprises 

In  July,  1890,  an  official  census  of  the  Alliance,  continually  applying  for  capital  until  the  British 

taken  bv  the  secret-arv,  showed  the  membership  investing  and  speculating  public  became  gorged 

for  each  of  22  States  and  1  Territory  as  fol-  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  any  more  se- 

lows:  Alabama,  75,000 ;  Arkansas,  100,000;  Colo-  curities.    The  extent  to  which  these  new  prop- 

rado,  5,000 ;  Florida,  20,000 ;  Georgia,  100,000 ;  ertios  were  floated  is  shown  by  the  capital  appli- 

Illtnois,  2,000;  Indiana,  5,000:  Kansas,  100,000;  cations.    In  1888  these  amounted  to  £160,149,- 

Kentackv,  80,000 ;  Louisiana,  20,000 ;  Maryland,  000,  or  over  £60,000,000  in  excess  of  1887.    In 

5,000 ;  Mississippi,  60,000  ;    Missouri,   150,000 ;  1889  the  amount  was  £189,436,000.    During  the 

Xew  Mexico,  5.000 ;  North  Carolina,   100,000 ;  first  half  of  1890  it  was  £89.753,000,  making  a 

North  Dakota,  40,000;  Pennsylvania,  500 ;  South  total  in  two  years  and  a  half  of  £439,338,000. 

Carolina,  50,000;  South  Dakota,  50,000 ;  Tennes-  When  it  was  apparent  that  no  more  Argentines 

see,  100,000 ;  Texas,   150,000 :  Virginia,  50,000 ;  could  be  sold,  the  Barings  and  other  houses, 

West  Virginia,  2,000.    Total,  1,269«500.    At  that  which  had  commitments  to  that  Republic,  really 

time  the  Alliances  in  California,  New  Jersey,  became  embarrassed,  but  such  was  their  finan- 

New  York,  and  Ohio  were  not  fully  organized,  cial  strength,  and  in  such  high  esteem  were  they 

but  their  membership  was  roughly  estimated  as  held  by  the  British  public,  that  the  thought  of 

follows:    California,   1,000;  New  Jersey,   600;  serious  trouble  was  not  entertained,  and  it  was 

New  York,  500 ;  and  Ohio,  800.    In  New  York,  not  until  November  that  the  crisis  came  and  the 

Xew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  the  Farm-  fact  was  revealed  that  the  house  which  had  stood 

ers'  League  and  the  Patrons  of  Industry  have  firmly  through  the  fimancial  perils  of  a  century 

probably  more  members  than  the  Farmers'  Al-  was  at  last  brought  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 

liance  proper,  and  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  the  The  inability  of  the  Barings  longer  to  float  any 

Patrons  of  Industry,  the  Grange,  and  the  Farm-  more  Argentines  could  not  be  concealed  after 

er*s  Mutual  Benefit  Association  have  altogether  midsummer,  and  then  followed  liquidation  in 

probably  at  least  ten  times  as  many  meml^rs  as  other  securities,  including  American,  which  af- 

the  Alliance.    Since  Aug.  1,  1890,  when  these  fected  our  market  and  indeed  the  Continental 

fii^res  were  compiled,  the  growth  of  the  order  bourses  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.    The  indica- 

has  been  large  in  nearly  all  the  States,  and  the  tions  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  that  the  liqui- 

claim  that  the  Alliance  contains  3,000,000  mem-  dation  was  at  an  end,  but  after  so  severe  a  shock 

bers  is  perhaps  correct  and  such  enormous  losses  recuperation  roust  in- 

In  the  Southern  States  there  is  a  Colored  Alii-  evitably  be  slow. 

ance,with  more  than  1,000,000  members.    The  TheBankof  England  held  on  Jan.  2  only  £17,- 

oolor  line  is  drawn  in  both,  the  one  admitting  no  782,374  bullion,  and  this  low  condition  was  the 

negroes  and  the  other  no  whites  to  memberships  result  of  movements  of  gold  during  the  last  half 
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of  the  previoas  year  to  France  and  the  Argentine  and  the  securities  of  all  foreign  goYemments 
Republic.  The  bank  minimum  was  advanced  to  were  strong.  Suddenly  money  grew  stringent  in 
6  per  cent  Jan.  1,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  London,  caused  by  the  gravity  of  the  political 
with  a  further  export  to  France  and  to  South  and  financial  crisis  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  also  by 
America  threatening  that  the  situation  became  the  failure  of  a  heavy  speculator  on  the  LoDdon 
grave  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  market  in  American  securities.  On  the  25th  the 
news  from  Buenos  Ayres  was  disquieting ;  there  Bank  of  England  rate  was  advanced  to  4  per 
was  an  unsettled  state  of  political  affairs  in  For-  cent.,  the  stock  of  bullion  having  been  reduced 
tugal  and  in  Spain,  and  business  on  the  principal  to  £21,573,307,  and  it  was  feared  that  gold  would 
exchanges  was  depressed,  Toward  the  close  of  be  sent  to  Berlin  for  account  of  Russia  to  repay 
the  month  the  arrival  of  £1,000,000  ^old  from  the  £2,000,000  sent  from  St  Petersburg  to  Lon- 
St.  Petersburg,  the  result  of  a  negotiation  by  the  don  in  the  fall  of  1889.  Early  in  July  Uie  Ar- 
Barings,  gave  some  relief,  but  this  was  followed  ^ntine  National  Bank  suspended  paym^it  of 
by  an  export  of  gold  to  South  America,  and  the  interim  dividends,  and  this  had  a  depressine 
uneasy  feeling  which  this  movement  caused  was  effect  upon  Argentine  securities  in  Lonuon  and 
intensified  by  the  fear  that  gold  would  be  sent  to  on  the  Continent.  On  the  SOth  the  Bank  of 
Paris  in  consequence  of  the  negotiations  for  the  England  rate  was  raised  to  5  per  cent,  on  news 
new  French  loan.  It  was  not  until  after  the  mid-  of  the  financial  panic  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Hon- 
die  of  February  that  the  tension  was  relaxed,  and  tevideo,  which  caused  an  advance  in  the  premium 
on  the  19th  the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  reduced  on  gold  to  220  per  cent.  Heavy  selling  of  South 
to  5  per  cent  Then  labor  troubles  on  the  Conti-  American  securities  followed,  and  the  feeling  on 
nent  and  in  England  tended  to  depress  trade,  the  London  Exchange  was  at  times  panicky, 
and  by  the  close  of  February  a  fall  in  Argentines,  The  passage  of  the  Silver  bill  by  our  Congress 
due  to  the  political  crisis  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  brought  about  another  rise  in  the  price  of  Uie 
also  to  the  dissolution  of  a  syndicate  formed  to  metal  in  London,  but  it  did  not  greatly  stimu- 
underwrite  the  conversion  loan  of  the  Republic,  late  rebuying  of  Americans.  Toward  the  close 
had  an  unsettling  effect  March  12  the  bank  rate  of  the  month  there  was  a  more  confident  feeling, 
was  reduced  to  4^,  and  on  the  19th  to  4  per  cent. ;  due  to  the  receipt  of  gold  from  New  York,  but 
and  then  the  bank  held  £24,252,865  bullion,  and  it  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  movement  of  gold 
was  in  so  strong  a  position  that  less  anxiety  was  from  London  to  Lisbon  and  Argentines .  con- 
felt  although  there  were  indications  of  a  movement  tinned  feverish.  Early  in  August  news  oif  the 
not  only  to  South  America  but  to  Berlin,  where  resignation  of  President  Celman  of  the  Argen- 
the  bourse  was  in  a  critical  condition,  owing  to  tine  Republic  had  a  reassuring  effect  The  open 
overspeculation.  The  resignation  of  Prince  Bis-  market  rate  in  London  fell  on  the  receipt  of 
marck  caused  a  flurry  in  tne  London  and  Conti-  more  gold  from  New  York,  and  speculation  in 
nental  markets  toward  the  end  of  March,  but  silver  was  encouraged  by  the  signing  of  the  Sil- 
the  excitement  soon  subsided.  The  Argentine  ver  bill  by  President  Harrison.  At  that  time, 
crisis  was  grave  early  in  April,  and  it  had  an  un-  however,  there  were  fears  that  the  ^reat  houses 
settling  enect  upon  the  London  market,  for  it  which  were  committed  to  Argentine  finances 
was  well  known  that  the  Barings  and  financial  would  be  seriously  compromisea  by  the  shrink- 
houses  on  the  Continent  were  heavily  loaded  with  age  in  these  securities.  On  the  20th  the  Bank 
securities  of  the  Confederation  which  they  had  of  England  reduced  its  rate  to  4  Jper  cent,  al- 
bcen  unable  to  sell,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  though  then  the  demands  from  Spain,  South 
decline  in  the  market  value  would  embarrass  America,.  Egypt,  Portugal,  and  other  countries 
them.  But  this  feeling  was  not  reflected  by  the  were  expected  to  be  large.  The  lowerins:  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  for  on  the  10th  the  rate  of  dis-  bank  rate  stimulated  speculation  in  London ; 
count  was  reduced  to  3^  and  on  the  17th  to  8  per  there  was  an  improvement  in  Argentines  on  the 
cent.,  and  then  the  bank  held  £23,508,178  bull-  belief  that  the  crisis  was  over  and  the  tone  of 
ion.  Speculation  on  the  London  Exchange  was  all  the  European  markets  was  strong  at  the  close 
dull,  and  about  the  only  feature  was  the  shipment  of  the  montn  and  early  in  September.  About 
to  New  York  of  large  amounts  of  American  se-  the  middle  of  that  month,  however,  shipments 
curities,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  month  the  of  gold  to  South  America  made  the  markets 
trading  in  these  properities  grew  active,  and  stagnant,  and  there  were  fears  of  a  movement  of 
there  was  extensive  rebuying  of  them,  stimu-  the  metal  to  New  York  in  consequence  of  the 
lated  by  the  outlook  for  the  passage  of  a  silver  stringent  money  market  at  that  center,  but  these 
bill  by  Congress.  Early  in  May  it  was  evident  fe^rs  were  allayed  by  news  of  large  purchases  of 
that  the  Argentine  Republic  would  require  large  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ireasury.  Oct. 
amounts  of  gold,  but  the  fear  of  this  withdrawal  1,  the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  raised  to  5  per 
seemed  to  be  counteracted  by  the  advancing  ten-  cent ;  there  was  an  urp^nt  demand  for  gold  for 
dency  of  all  silver  properties  dealt  in  on  the  Lon-  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Egypt,  and  the  stock  mar- 
don  Exchange,  and  the  market  was  active  and  ket  grew  feverish  with  wide  fluctuations  in  sil- 
strong  for  the  remainder  of  the  month,  Among  ver  as  the  feature.  Failures  in  the  South  Ameri- 
the  important  financial  negotiations  was  one  by  can  trade,  bank  suspensions  in  south  Africa,  and 
the  Barings  to  rehabilitate  Italian  credit,  and  the  the  lock-out  of  the  iron  men  in  Scotland  com- 
Rothschilds  arranged  for  a  loan  to  Spain.  Money  bined  to  cause  an  uneasy  feeling  for  the  remain- 
was  then  cheap  at  all  the  principal  centers,  specu-  der  of  the  month.  Earlv  in  October  the  Ameri- 
lation  was  encouraged,  and  there  was  a  decided  can  branch  of  the  London %xchan^  was  depresssed 
advance  in  copper  and  in  silver,  the  latter  stimu-  by  rumors  that  large  houses  trading  in  these  se- 
lated  by  a  rise  in  the  price  in  New  York.  Dur-  curities  were  embarrassed,  and  at  the  first  semi- 
ing  the  first  week  of  June  an  Egyptian  loan  for  monthly  settlement  one  house  had  to  be  assisted 
£30,000,000  was  brought  out  by  the  Rothschilds  over.    About  the  middle  of  the  month  there  were 
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expectations  of  a  drain  of  gold  to  (Germany  for 
the  Dew  oonversion  loan  of  235,000,000  marks, 
aod  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  adyanced 
its  rate  to  5i  per  cent,  but  no  gold  was  sent  to 
BerliiL    The  feeling  on  the  London  Exchange 
continued  to  grow  worse,  and  there  were  fears  of 
a  panic,  but  it  was  averted  although  there  was 
a  sharp  fall  in  all  securities,  particularly  Ameri- 
can.   Toward  the  dose  of  the  month  less  anxiety 
was  feit  for  the  reason  that  a  syndicate  of  bank- 
ers had  undertaken  to  carry  over  a  block  of  about 
125,000,000  par  value  of  American  stocks,  thus 
relieving  a  prominent  house  which  was  embar- 
rassed.   But  other  houses  were  the  subjects  of 
disquieting  rumors,  and  the  steady  fall  in  prices 
on  the  New  York  Exchange  made  speculators  in 
London  uneasy  as  the  last  settlement  day  of  the 
month  approached.  Trouble  was  again  prevented 
bj  extending  relief ;  but  the  tension  increased 
earlv  in  November,  and  a  further  fall  in  the  New 
York  market  seemed  to  aggravate  the  situation. 
The  Bank  of  England  rate  was  unexpectedly  ad- 
vanced on  Friday,  the  7th,  and  the  effect  upon 
London  and  New  York  was  depressing,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  felt  that  it  foreshadowed  some 
grave  emergency,  as  indeed  it  did.    On  the  15th 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  Barings 
had  been  compelled  to  call  upon  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Rothschilds,  and  other  great  finan- 
cial houses  to  relieve  them.    The  shock  of  this 
revelation  was  startling,  but  the  full  effect  was 
in  great  measure  counteracted  by  the  statement 
that  between  the  7th — when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  advised  by  the  Barings  of  their  critical 
condition — and  the  date  of  the  public  announce- 
ment a  syndicate  had  been  formed  which  had 
undertaken  to  liquidate  the  affairs  of  the  house, 
and  that  a  guarantee  fund  of  £15,000,000  had 
been  subscribed  for  the  purpose.    The  liabilities 
of  the  Barings  were  at  first  stated  at  £15,000,000, 
and  subsequently  at  £20,000,000,  while  the  assets, 
at  the  then  depreciated  value,  showed  a  surplus 
of  £4,000,000.     It  was  reported  that  the  Bank 
of  England  had  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of 
France  £3,000,000  at  8  per  oent  for  three  months, 
and  that  about  £1,750.000  had  been  obtained 
from  St.  Petersburg.    The  Ijondon  market  was 
verj  feverish  until  the  20th,  when  the  fact  that 
the  Bank  of  England  had  not  raised  its  discount 
nte,  and  that  it  had  gained  £8,420,805  bullion 
daring  the  week,  had  a  reassuring  effect,  and  the 
market  sharply  recovered.    The  fact  that  £1,- 
500,000  gold  was  on  the  way  from  Brazil  and 
Australia  imparted  a  very  confident  feelinff  to 
the  markets  ov  the  end  of  the  month,  and  on 
l^ec.  4  the  bank  rate  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent., 
the  stock  of  bullion  then  amounting  to  £24.- 
^,848.  the  highest  of  the  year.    Discounts  in 
the  open  market  fell  and  the  outlook  was  good 
for  a  continuance  of  cheap  money,  but  toward 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  demand  for  gold 
for  Germany  became  urgent  in  consequence  of 
the  marketing  in  London  of  large  amounts  of 


Argentine  securities,  and  by  the  dOth  nearly  £2,- 
200,000  was  sent  to  Berlin.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  demand  for  ffold  for  shipment  to 
New  York ;  but  as  the  Bank  of  England  refused 
to  part  with  bars,  American  double  eagles  had 
to  be  taken,  and  shipments  of  about  £1,000,000 
from  London  to  New  York  consisted  wholly  of 
coin.  The  open  market  discount  rate  advanced 
under  the  influence  of  these  shipments,  but  by 
the  close  of  the  month  it  fell  off  a^ain.  It  was 
then  expected  that  early  in  1891  there  would  be 
a  movement  of  gold  to  Paris  in  consequence  of 
the  issue  of  the  new  French  loan  on  the  12th  of 
January. 

The  price  of  bar  silver  fluctuated  in  Loudon 
between  44{  and  48j<2.  per  ounce  until  April, 
when  there  was  an  advance  to  48d.,  stimulated 
by  the  prospect  of  early  action  on  the  Silver  bill 
by  our  Congress,  but  there  was  a  reaction  to  4Qd. 
in  May,  and  then  came  a  recovery  which  carried 
the  price  to  54fd.  early  in  August,  when  nur- 
chases  of  silver  under  the  new  uiw  began.  The 
price  fell  to  50d.  in  September,  to  48^  in  Octo- 
oer,  and  to  45  in  November,  it  being  affected  in 
the  last  two  months  by  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  London  market,  and  it  closed  Dec  31  at 
4Sd,  The  purchases  of  silver  bullion  by  the 
Treasury  Department  between  Aug.  18  and  Dec. 
1  aggregated  16,778,185  fine  ounces,  costing  an 
average  of  $1.1128  per  ounce,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
department  paid  a  price  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  parity  of  the  London  market  value.  The 
amount  bought  in  December  was  4,500,000 
ounces,  costing  from  $1,028  to  $1.09  per  ounce. 

The  following  tabular  survey  of  the  economi- 
cal conditions  and  results  of  1890,  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  is  from  the 
"  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  " : 


ECONOMICAL  CONDmONS 
AND  RESULTS. 

Coin  and  corrency  la  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Dec.  81 

Bank  dearings  In  the  United 
Btaten 

Basiness  lallnres 

Imports  of  merchandise  (year) 

Exports  of  merchandise  (year) 

Qroes  eaminirB  168  road8<ye«r) 

Batlroad  eonstmction,  miles. . 

Wheat  raised,  bushels. 

Com  raised,  boshels 

Cotton  raisel,  bales 

Plff  iron  produced  (tons  of 
2,000  pounds) 

Steel  rails,  Bensemer  (tons  of 
2.000  pounds) 

Anthracite  coal  (tons  of  2,240 
pounds) 

Petroleum  (runs)  production, 
barrels 

Immigration  Into  the  United 
States  (year) 


$1,671,160,220 

|fi6,lTfi,827,997 

$148,784,887 

$77e,521,»6d 

$887,106,847 

$806,571,149 

fi,800 

490,660,000 

2,1]2,<92,000 

7,818,726 

8,616,079 

1,646,609 

85,407,710 

21,619,686 

426,712 


1890. 


$1,712,220,917 

$60,117,891,898 

$189,866,964 

$828,818,789 

$857,628,677 

$867,424,001 

6,081 

899,262,000 

1,489,970,000 

6,000,000 

10,807,028 

2,018,188 

86,866,174 

28,604,717 

491,026 


The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about  the 
Ist  of  January,  1891,  compared  with  prices  at 
the  same  date 'in  1890  and  1889  were  as  follow: 


PRICSB  or  LEADING  STAPLES. 

^Unb,  mlddHng  nplanda,  per  pound 

Wool,  American  Xx,  per  pound 

J'OD,  Amerlean  pig  No.  1.  per  ton 

«Ml  rails  at  mllU,  per  ton 

y  wttjJSfo.  2  red  winter,  per  bushel , 

^"re.  Western  mixed  No.  2,  per  bushel , 

^^  nsss,  per  bsrrel 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

H 

lOJ 

*A- 

88 

87 

88  to  84 

$18  00  to  $18  60  , 

$19  60  to  $20  60 

$16  60  to  $17  60 

$28  00 

$85  00 

$2S60 

$1  OH 

86* 

•l?'"^* 

46 

891 

591 

$14  00  to  $14  26 

$10  25 

$11  60  to  $12  25 
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The  Monej  Market. — Early  in  January  the  tary  secured  $17,071,160  of  4-per-cent  bonds 
market  was  stringent,  owing  to  the  low  bank  called  for  by  his  notice  of  the  13th,  and  payment 
reserves,  the  surplus  being  only  $1,765,000  on  of  $21,617,673.77  for  these  at  once  relieved  the 
the  4th ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  a  Government  money  market.    The  rate  fell  on  the  19th  to  2 
call  for  deposits  fell  due  on  the  15th.    Some  of  per  cent.,  and  it  was  easy  to  the  close  of  the 
the  banks  advanced  the  rate  on  call  to  10  per  month.  The  bank  reserves  rose  from  a  deficiency 
cent.,  and  a  few  obtained  25,  but  these  were  nota-  of  $3,306,925  on  the  13th,  the  lowest  of  the  year, 
ble  exceptions.    After  the  first  week  the  rate  at  to  $12,170,200  by  Oct.  4.    In  this  month  money 
the  Stock  Exchange  for  bankers*  balances  fell  to  was  in  good  supply  until  the  end  of  the  second 
2  per  cent.,  averaging  6,  and  money  was  easy  at  week,  when  the  bank  reserves  fell  off  to  a  de- 
an average  of  4  per  cent  by  the  close,  the  banks  ficiency  of  $349,225  in  consequence  of  a  move- 
then  showing  a  surplus  reserve  of  $15,031,650,  ment  of  currency  to  the  interior  for  crop  por- 
which  was  the  highest  of  the  year.    In  February  poses  and  also  of  a  drain  for  customs,  and  the 
the  market  was  more  or  less  affected  by  the  at-  rate  on  call  rose  to  30  per  cent.,  but  toward  the  end 
tempt  of  speculators  to  get  control  of  the  Sixth  of  the  month  money  began  to  return  from  the 
National  Bank,  and  by  the  efforts  made  by  the  interior  and  the  condition  of  the  banks  improved. 
President  of  the  Western  National  to  arrange  In  November  money  was  active  until  after  the 
the  affairs  of  the  above-named  institution  in  an  middle  of  the  month,  the  bank  return  of  the  8th 
equitable  way ;  but  the  rate  for  call  money  was  showing  a  deficiency  in  reserve  of   $2,544,250, 
comparatively  easy,  although  toward  the  close  of  caused  m  great  part  by  withdrawals  of  currency 
the  month  the  chief  dependence  of  brokers  at  the  in  anticipation  of  financial  troubles  which  early 
Stock  Exchange  was  upon  bankers*  balances,  as  in  the  month  were  seriously  threatened,  and  on 
the  bank  reserves  had  been  reduced  to  $3,700,800,  the  11th  186  per  cent  was  recorded  in  conse- 
while  the  discount  line  stood  on  the  21st  at  $414,-  quence  of  the  state  of  semi-panic  which  resulted 
574,000,  the  highest  of  the  year,  and  the  deposits  from  the  embarassments  of  the  Bank  of  North 
on  the  8th  were  $431,599,600,  also  the  maximum  America  and  of  the  North  River  Bank.    Con- 
of  the  year.    In  March  bank  reserves  increased  to  fidence  was  partially  restored  after  the  12th  by 
$4,331,650  by  the  close,  and  money  was  compara-  the  action  of  the  Clearing  House,  which  decided 
tively  easy,  moving  between  2^  and  5|  per  cent  to  issue  certificates  for  tne  relief  of  the  embar- 
In  April  the  extremes  were  9  and  2,  and  the  assed  banks,  and,  aided  by  these  certificates,  the 
tendency  was  downward ;  but  in  May  low  bank  Bank  of  North  America  was  immediately  enabled 
reserves  and  a  good  demand  made  the  market  fully  to  regain  its  credit     The  North  River 
active  by  the  middle  of  the  month ;  but  rates  Bank,  however,  was  so  seriously  embarassed  that 
grew  easier  by  the  close,  falling  from  11  to  3  per  upon  examination  it  was  founa  that  it  could  not 
cent.    In  June  the  supply  of  money  was  good  be  relieved  by  the  Clearing  House,  and  it  was 
until  toward  the  end,  wtien  10  per  cent,  was  re-  subsequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
corded  in  consequence  of  preparations  for  the  On  the  19th  call  money  temporarily  advanced  to 
July  interest  and  dividena  payments.     After  186  per  cent,  because  of  a  nnrry  resulting  from 
these  were  over,  in  the  following  month,  the  the  rearrangement  of  a  loan  of  the  North  Ameri- 
rate  fell  to  2,  and  the  market  was  affected  to-  can  Ck)mpany,  but  thereafter  for  the  remainder 
ward  the  close  by  purchases  of  $6,000,000  bonds  of  the  month  money  on  call  was  comparatively 
for  the  sinking  fund  by  the  Treasury  Depart-  easy.    The  Bank  of  North  America  had  by  that 
ment  on  the  24th.    In  August  money  was  very  time  returned  nearly  all  the  certificates  obtained 
active,  and  during  the  thinl  week  186  per  cent,  from  the  Clearing  Aouse,  but  other  banks,  with 
was  recorded.    The  market  was  affected  by  gold  a  view  of  getting  into  a  position  for  the  accom- 
exports  to  London,  and  by  a  reduction  m  the  modation  of  mercantile  oorrowers,  took  out  cer- 
bank  reserves  from  $8,959,550  surplus  on  the  2d  tificates,  and  on  the  29th  there  were  outstanding 
to  a  deficiency  of  $2,512,975  on  the  30th.    The  about  $9,000,000  of  them.    When  they  were  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  on  the  22d  issued  a  charge  of  ^  of  1  per  cent,  per  month 
that  he  would  redeem  $20,000,000  4^  per  cents,  commission  and  6  per  cent  interest  was  made, 
on  and  after  Sept  1,  with  interest  to  maturity  but  later  the  commission  was  waived,  and  then 
of  the  bonds,  ana  this  made  the  tone  easier  at  the  demand  for  them  became  more  liberal.    The 
the  close  of  the  month.    S.ept.  5  money  was  ad-  maximum  outstanding  was  $15,205,000  Dec.  13; 
vanced  to  13,  and  on  the  12th  to  186  per  cent.,  but  thereafter  the  amount  was  gradually  re- 
fears  then  being    entertained  that  under  the  duced  to  $12,995,000  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
operation  of  the  new  tariff  there  would  be  an  Early  in  December  money  on  call  was  compara- 
urgent  demand  for  money  with  which  to  pay  tively  easy,  but  the  bank  return  of  the  6th  showed 
duties  on  goods  in    bond  which  would    have  *  a  reduction  in  reserve  to  $2,429,650  deficiency, 
to  be  withdrawn  from   warehouse    before  the  and  on  the  8th  money  rose  sharply  to  18W  per 
bill   went  into    operation.     The  Secretary  of  cent.    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  on  the 
the  Treasury,  finding  that  offerings  of  4^  per  6th  decided  to  buy  $8,000,000  4  per  cents^  and 
cents,  for  redemption  were  comparatively  small,  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  he  purcnased  $7,995.- 
sought  to  relieve  the  stringency  in  the  mar-  850,  disbursing  therefor  about  $9,500,000,  and 
ket  by  offering  to  pay  interest  on  the  4  per  at  the  same  time  he  bought  liberally  of  silver, 
cents,  for  a  year.    This  failing  to  afford  relief,  Under  the  influence  of  these  disbursements  and 
by  reason  of  the  small  demand  for  this  inter-  also  of  gold  shipments  from  London,  the  rate  for 
est,  he  decided  on  the  13th  to  buy  4-per-cent.  money  fell  to  2  per  cent,  and  it  was  easy  there- 
bonds.     At   the  same  time  an  .amendment  to  after  to  the  close  of  the  year,  there  then  being 
the  tariff  bill  was  introduced  and  subsequently  much  less  than  the  usual  disturbance  resulting 
passed  extending  to  Feb.  1,  1891,  its  operation  from  preparations  for  the  payment  of  interest 
so  far  as  regarded  goods  in  bond.    The  Secre-  and  diviaends  because  bankers  were  well  sup- 
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plied  with  balances  and  there  were  also  liberal 
offerings  by  foreign  houses. 

Until  August  time  loans  on  stock  collateral 
and  rates  for  commercial  paper  were  compara- 
tively easy.  Short-time  contracts  were  as  ni^h 
as  6  per  cent,  in  January  and  as  low  as  4^  m 
February,  April,  Ma^,  and  Jul)r,  and  during 
these  periods  four  to  six  months'  time  loans  were 
from  4^  to  64  per  cent.  After  July  the  rate  for 
time  contracts  was  nominally  6  per  cent.,  and 
darinr  November  and  December  no.  money  was 
offered  on  time,  although  the  demand  was  ureent, 
and  in  some  cases,  in  December,  as  high  as  8  per 
cent,  was  bid  for  the  accommodation  without 
inducing  offerings.  The  reason  was  that  lenders 
looked  lor  an  active  demand  for  money  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  and  in  January,  and  they 
were  unwilling  to  make  engagements  on  time, 

{>referring  to  loan  upon  call,  but  in  many  cases 
oans  by  banks  subject  to  call  from  day  to  day 
were  permitted  to  stand,  thus  making  them  prac- 
tically short-time  contracts.  The  better  supply 
of  money  which  resulted  from  bond  purchases  and 
gold  imports,  together  with  some  assurance  that 
the  inquiry  In  January  would  not  be  urgent,  as 
it  was  regarded  as  probable  that  Congress  would 
extend  the  time  from  Feb.  1  to  July  1, 1891,  for 
the  payment  of  duties  on  goods  in  bond,  induced 
offerings  of  money  on  time  contracts  at  6  per 
cent,  for  four  to  six  months,  and  later  in  Decem- 
ber lenders  were  even  more  liberal ;  but  then  the 
demand  was  light  and  the  rate  remained  to  the 
close  of  the  year  at  6  per  cent,  for  all  dates. 

Commercial  paper  was  readily  sold  until  Au- 
gust at  fair  rates,  ruling  from  ^  to  5^  per  cent, 
for  sixty  to  ninety  dav  indorsed  bills  receivable ; 
5(^6^  for  four  montns'  acceptances,  and  5^@  7 
for  good  single  names  having  from  four  to  six 
months  to  run.  But  after  the  end  of  July  the 
rates  were  only  nominal,  and  in  November  and 
early  in  December  commercial  paper  was  almost 
unsalable,  except  at  high  rates,  and  many  mer- 
chants were  embarrassed  by  reason  of  their  in- 
ability to  dispose  of  their  paper.  After  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  out-of-town  buying  of  com- 
mercial paper  led  to  transactions  at  7  per  cent, 
for  sixty  to  ninety  day  indorsed  bills  receivable, 
7  (g  7^  for  four  months'  acceptances,  and  8  & 
8i  for  good  single  names  having  from  four  to 
six  months  to  run,  and  the  merchants  gener- 
allf  found  good  accommodation  at  their  banks, 
some  of  the  institutions  taking  out  Clearing- 


House  certificates  in  order  to  extend  aid  to  mer- 
chants. 

The  Clearing-House  banks  had  the  largest 
amount  of  loans  on  Feb.  21,  $414,574,000,  and 
the  smallest,  Nov.  29,  $384,548,100.  The  depos- 
its were  at  the  maximum,  $431,599,600,  Feb.  8, 
and  at  the  minimum,  $376,924,200,  Dec.  6.  The 
highest  amount  of  specie  held  was  $93,798,800, 
Oct.  4,  and  the  smallest  $67,838,200,  Dec.  6.  The 
legal  tenders  were  at  the  maximum,  $32,726,100, 
July  26,  and  at  the  minimum,  $20,137,400,  Oct. 
18.  The  bond  operations  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, intended  for  the  relief  of  the  banks,  were 
as  follow :  Redemptions  of  4  and  4^  per  cents, 
under  the  circular  of  July  19,  $17,324,850,  par 
value,  for  which  therc  werc  paid  $21,225,989.46 ; 
4i-per-cent.  bonds  redeemed  with  intercst  to  May 
31, 1891,  $560,050,  costing  $581,138.12 ;  redemn- 
tion  of  4is  with  interest  to  Aug.  31,  1891,  $38,- 
738,800,  for  which  were  paid  $40,483,045.25 ;  in- 
terest prcpaid  for  one  year  on  4  per  cents,  and 
currency  6s,  $12,009,951.50;  and  purchases  of 
4-per-cent.  bonds  Sept.  17,  $17,071,loO,  for  which 
thero  were  paid  $21,617,673.77.  This  makes  a 
total  of  $96,917,798.10  disbursed  bv  the  Treas- 
urv  from  July  19  to  Sept  17.  In  October  $3,203,- 
100  4^  per  cents,  were  purchased  for  redemption, 
and  Dec.  9  $7,995,850  4s,  costing  $9,500,000, 
making  the  total  payments  on  account  of  bonds 
$109,620,898.  In  addition  to  this  the  Treasury 
notes  issued  on  purchases  of  silver  bullion  from 
Aug.  13  to  Nov.  23  were  $18,807,000.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  why  this  large  distribution  of  money 
from  the  Treasury  did  not  make  a  more  perma- 
nent impression  upon  the  bank  reserves  was  that 
the  interior  demand  for  currency  was  unusually 
large  because  of  the  high  prices  ruling  for  all 
cereals,  the  result  of  the  short  crops ;  the  heavy 
yield  of  cotton  and  its  early  movement ;  the  gen- 
erally properous  condition  of  trade  at  the  inte- 
rior ;  tne  large  importations  of  goods  in  antici- 
pation of  the  new  tariff,  payments  of  duties  on 
which  drained  the  banks  through  the  custom 
house ;  and  the  export  of  gold  to  Europe  in  re- 
sponse to  the  urgent  demand  for  the  relief  of  the 
London  market  during  the  Argentine  crisis,  and 
later  to  settle  trade  balances  and  to  pay  for  im- 
portations of  silver.  The  condition  of  the  New 
York  Clearing-House  banks,  the  ratto  for  money, 
exchange,  and  silver,  and  prices  for  United 
States  bonds  on  or  about  Jan.  1, 1891,  compared 
with  the  preceding  two  years,  are  as  follows : 
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The  following  is  the  New  York  Clearing-HouBe  statement  of  totals  at  the  beginning  of  each 
qnarter  of  1890  and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATE. 

Juioury  4 

Marohl 

Jnno98 

September  2T 

DeoemberST 


$899,689,800 
409,710,900 
897,071,600 
894.099,100 
880^1,800 


$77,427,600 
79,847,800 
7M11,000 
98^7,800 
n,81i,800 


$8,788,600 
8,860,700 
8,788,000 
8,481,900 
8,690,000 


$409,662,400 
418,619.900 
405,627,800 
406,888,800 
882,049,800 


Lit»l 


$86.741jm) 
27,171.800 
83,614600 
22JBS7300 
96,42&,200 


Foreign  Exchange.— The  imports  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  year  ending  Dea  81, 1890,  were 
$52,796,817  above  those  for  1889,  and  the  exports 
of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  were  $30,- 
617,830  more.  The  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  imports  for  the  year  was  $34,304,895, 
against  $56,584,382  for  the  year  1889.  There 
was  an  excess  of  $7,828,879  exports  over  imports 
of  specie  and  bullion  in  1890,  against  $60,403,796 
in  1889.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
merchandise,  coin,  and  bullion  this  year  was 
$42,133,774  ag;ainst  $116,988,178  for  im.  The 
trade  balance  in  favor  of  this  country  was  $13,- 
510,104  in  January  and  $8,156,042  in  Februarv. 
By  April  there  was  a  change  to  an  adverse  bal- 
anoe  of  $6,740,590,  which  was  increased  in  May 
by  $14,864,329,  and  in  June  by  $19,923,579. 
Tjiereafter  there  was  a  gradual  i^uction,  July 
showinff  $10,825,435  and  August  $4,609,080.  In 
September  this  balance  was  $8,504,160,  but  in 
October  there  was  a  change  from  an  adverse  to  a 
favorable  balance  of  $21,496,890.  In  November 
this  was  increased  by  $24,335,463,  and  in  Decem- 
ber by  $33,277,436. 

The  market  was  steady  to  strong  during  Janu- 
ary, posted  rates  moving  from  $4,801  to  $4.84^ 
for  long,  and  from  $4.c4|  to  $4.88^  for  short. 
In  February  the  tone  was  firm  until  toward  the 
close,  when  there  was  an  easier  feeling,  due  to 
offerinn  of  bills  a^nst  nep^otiations  of  securi- 
ties, and  also  to  a  light  inquiry  owing  to  the  fact 
that  merchants  were  disposed  to  prepare  for  the 
oontomplated  change  in  the  tarin,  and  therefore 
they  refrained  from  remitting.  The  rates  at  the 
close  of  the  month  were  $4,811  for  sixty-day  and 
£4.85i  for  sight,  a  reduction  of  three  cents  per 
pound  sterling,  compared  with  the  highest  in  the 
previous  month.  In  March  the  market  was  act- 
ive and  strong,  influenced  in  part  by  the  po- 
litical crisis  in  Germany,  resulting  from  the 
resignation  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  by  selling 
of  securities  for  European  account,  and  posted 
rates  at  the  close  were  £4.85  for  long  and  $4.88 
for  short  Early  in  April  the  demand  to  remit 
for  stocks  sold  by  the  arbitrage  houses  carried 
the  market  up  to  $486|  for  long  and  $4.88^  for 
short,  but  after  the  middle  of  the  month  free 
ofiferings  of  bills  against  securities,  bought  for 
European  account,  caused  a  decline  to  $4.85^  for 
sixty-day  and  $4.87i  for  sight  by  the  dose.  In 
May  continued  purchases  of  stocks  by  the  arbi- 
trage houses  ma^de  the  market  heavy,  but  until 
the  19th  there  was  no  change  in  rates.  Then  they 
fell  to  $4.85  for  sixty-day  and  $4.87  for  sight, 
and  the  tone  was  steady  at  the  close.  The  mar- 
ket was  easy  early  in  June,  but  it  grew  stronger 
by  the  11th,  when  ratos  moved  up  to  $4.86  for 
long,  and  $4*88^  for  short,  and  on  the  14th, 
$1,000,000  gold  was  sent  to  Berlin,  followed  a 
few  days  after  by  $2,500,000  more,  and  by  $500,- 
000  to  Paris,  but  the  metal  was  not  shipped 


strictly  as  an  exchange  operation.  On  the  20th 
rates  fell  half  a  cent  per  pound  sterling,  and  by 
the  close  they  stood  at  $4,841  for  long  and  $4.^ 
for  short,  'the  market  was  active  early  in  July, 
opening  at  $4,851  for  sixty-day  and  $4,881  for 
Bight,  falling  to  $4.85  for  the  former  and  $4.88 
for  the  latter,  and  then  reacting  to  $4.85^  for 
sixty-day  and  $4.89i  for  sight,  closing  at  these 
figures.  On  the  12th  $2,000,000  gold  was  sent  to 
London  as  an  exchange  operation.  On  the  16th 
$500,000,  on  the  19th  $700,000,  and  on  the  26th 
$1,000,000  went  forward  on  special  order,  as 
rates  for  sight  were  below  the  gold  point  On 
the  31st  $2,400,000  were  shipped  as  an  exchange 
operation,  the  sight  rate  for  actual  business  then 
permitting  of  the  movement  Nearly  all  this 
gold  was  sent  because  of  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  London  market,  resulting  from  the  finan- 
cial crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  po- 
litical revolution  there  broke  out  on  the  26th, 
but  it  was  suppressed  on  the  29th.  At  the  open- 
ing of  August  exchange  was  firm  at  $4.85^  for 
long  and  $4.89^  for  shorty  but  it  gradually  be- 
came unsettled  by  reason  of  active  money,  and  it 
closed  at  $4.82^  for  sixt)r-day  and  $4.86  for  sight 
The  gold  shipments  during  the  month  amounted 
to  $8,306,000.  The  tone  for  exchange  was  firm 
early  in  September  at  $4.83  for  long  and  $4.86^ 
for  short,  but  by  the  11th  there  was  a  reduction 
to  $4.82  for  sixty-day  and  $4,851  for  sight  in 
consequence  of  active  money,  and  on  the  22nd 
rates  were  lowered  to  $4.81  for  long  and  $4.85 
for  short  On  the  24th  the  Bank  of  England 
rate  was  advanced  to  5  per  cent,  and  this  caused 
a  rise  in  exchange  to  $4.82  for  sixty-day  and 
$4.87  for  sight,  by  the  close  of  the  mont-h.  In 
October  the  rates  at  the  opening  were  $4.83  for 
long  and  $4.88  for  short  but  liberal  offerings  of 
bills  drawn  against  cotton  and  a  light  mercan- 
tile inauiry  caused  a  decline,  and  the  market 
closed  neavy,  at  $4.81  for  sixty-day  and  $4.85^ 
for  sight  Early  in  November,  the  market  was 
dull  and  more  or  less  unsettled,  with  rates  at 
$4.80^  for  long  and  $4'85i  for  short  bankers 
declining  to  draw  in  view  of  the  strained  condi- 
tion of  tne  London  market  After  the  7th,  when 
the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  raised  to  6  per 
cent,  until  the  20th  scarcely  any  business  was 
done  in  sterling,  and  rates  were  almost-  wholly 
nominal.  On  the  last-named  date  the  market 
resumed  its  normal  condition,  and  then  followed 
a  strong  tone  in  response  to  demands  for  de- 
ferred remittances  and  also  because  of  a  scarcity 
of  commercial  bills,  the  movement  of  cotton 
having  been  interrupted  by  the  stringency  in 
money  here,  and  the  inability  of  shippers  to  dis- 
pose of  their  drafts  early  in  the  month.  The 
market  dosed  with  posted  rates  at  $4.82  for  long 
and  $4.88i  for  short  During  the  first  week  in 
December  exchange  was  heavy  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  demand  and  the  pressure  of 
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oommercud  bills,  and  on  the  8th  it  was  demoral- 
iied  br  active  money  to  such  an  extent  that 
rates  fell  to  $4.80  for  sixty-day  and  $4.84  for 
sight  and  gold  was  ordereid  oat  from  London 
and  Paris.  Subsequently,  as  money  grew  easier, 
the  market  recover^  tone,  and  towam  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  a  demand  from  importers  for 
remittance  carried  the  rates  to  $4.81  for  long 
and  $4.85^  for  short ;  but  when  the  inquiry  sul^ 
sided  the  market  became  dull  and  heavy,  so  con- 
tinuing until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  a  re- 
vival of  the  demand  imparted  a  stronger  tone. 
Bates  closed  Arm  at  $4.80  for  long  and  $4.84i 
for  short 

The  Crops. — ^The  yield  of  wheat,  com,  and 
oats  for  the  season  of  1890  was  almost  as  con- 
spicuous for  deficiency  as  that  of  the  previous 
year  had  been  for  abundance.  Winter  wheat 
nad  been  injured  before  the  summer  came,  and 
the  drought  in  July  and  August  seriously  dam- 
aged oats  and  com.  Fortunately,  however,  for 
the  farmers,  the  light  ^eld  of  the  principal  crops 
tended  to  advance  prices  very  largely,  and  those 
who  had  grain  to  sell  marketed  it  at  good  fig- 
urea.  In  December  com  averaged  50  cents 
against  28  in  1889 ;  oats  were  42  against  23,  and 
wheat  was  84  against  69  in  1889.  Takinff  the 
prices  in  New  York  on  the  1st  of  January,  if  the 
whole  of  the  crop  could  have  been  laid  down  at 
that  point  on  that  date,  the  vidues  would  have 
been  as  follows : 


the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  after  the  mid- 
dle of  l^e  year.  The  failures  were  comparatively 
light  during  the  first  nine  months,  numbering 
7,581,  with  liabilities  of  $100,771,820,  against 
7,879  faUures  involving  $105,055,898  for  the 
same  time  in  1889.  The  failures  for  the  year 
were  10,907,  or  1  to  102  in  business,  with  liabil- 
ities of  $189,856,964 

Railroads. — The  markets  were  overloaded  at 
the  beginning  of  1890  with  the  enormous  cereal 
crops  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  grain  largely  augmented  the  business 
of  the  railroads  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  When  this  movement  subsided,  earnings, 
particularly  of  the  Granger  roads,  fell  off,  and 
then  followed  cutting  of  rates,  which  resulted 
in  more  or  less  demoralization.  The  low  prices 
which  farmers  received  for  their  products  made 
them  clamorous  for  lower  rates  for  transporta- 
tion, and  appeals  for  relief  were  made  from  time 
to  time  to  local  authorities  with  some  degree  of 
success.  One  important  event,  as  affecting  the 
railroad  interest,  was  a  decision  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Minnesota  milk 
cases,  which  held  that  State  commissioneia 
should  not  make  rates  that  are  unreasonable,  and 
that  the  question  of  what  is  proper  is  one  for 
the  court  to  decide.  Among  tne  consolidations 
effected  during  the  year  were  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco,  which  was  taken  into  the  Atchi- 
son system,  and  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 


ISTIVATES  OF  CROP  VALUIS. 


FBODUCTB. 


Wb«t»biiilielt.. 
Con,biiali6iB... 

OsttMslMlM.... 


TotelfafaiM 


CROP  or  1690. 


Tkld. 


W9,2«S.000 

1,480,970,000 

8,000,000 


PrlM,jM 
1,  IWI. 


•422,219,566 

882.807,925 
867,775,000 


$1,672,801,790 


CROP  OF  1880. 


TMd. 

PriM,  Jul 
1,  18M. 

490,660,000 

2,112,892,000 

7,818,726 

851  cts. 
lOicto. 

$420,665,200 

889,874,579 
871,928,885 

$1,682,466,155 


lannfacturliur  Indnstries.— The  principal 
manufactures,  including  cotton,  wool,  and  iron, 
were  lane.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
United  ^ates  for  the  year  to  Sept  18  was  2,849,- 
478  bales  against  2,815,608  to  tne  same  time  in 
the  previous  year.  The  profits  were  not  large, 
and  the  dividends  paid  by  Fall  River  mills  were 
$1,462,870  against  $1,850,700  in  1889.  The  re- 
solts  of  wool  manufacturing  were  more  satis- 
factory, and  the  stock  of  foreign  and  domestic 
wool  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  esti- 
mated at  26,000,000  pounds  against  86,000,000 
at  the  end  of  1889.  Iron  was  active  and  the  de- 
mand was  good  for  structural  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  total  production  was  in  excess  of 
that  of  any  previous  year.  Prices  of  pie  iron 
declined  from  $19.90  in  January  to  about  $17  in 
December  and  steel  rails  from  $85  to  $28.50. 
The  production  of  anthracite  coal  was  a  little  in 
excess  of  1889,  and  stocks  at  tide-water  at  the 
end  of  the  year  were  smaller.  During  the  closing 
months  of  1890  the  stringency  in  money  serious- 
ly aifected  manufacturers,  especially  at  the  East. 
Bot  the  failures  among  them  were  few,  and  re- 
lief soon  came,  as  money  grew  more  plentiful. 
Generally  speaking,  the  business  of  the  year  was 
good  in  all  lines  of  manufactures,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  overproduction  was  held  in  check  by 


and  Pacific,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia.  A  steadv  de- 
cline in  net  earnings  after  tne  middle  oi  the 
year  was  one  cause  For  a  fall  in  values  of  nearly 
all  stock  properties,  and  it  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  plans  by  which  expenses  might  be  re- 
duced and  tariffs  reeulated.  Mr.  Aldaoe  F. 
Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Railway 
Association,  which  was  formed  early  in  1889, 
presented  his  views  to  leading  railroad  mana> 
gers,  suggesting  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
agents,  especiauv  at  competitive  points,  and  the 
concentration  of  authonty  to  fix  rates  and  for 
other  puxposes.  The  subject  was  fully  discussed, 
and  finally  it  was  decided  to  have  a  conference 
of  railroad  managers  and  bankers,  with  a  view 
to  formulating  some  comprehensive  plan.  The 
meeting  was  held  Dec.  15,  at  which  there  were 
present  representatives  of  the  principal  Western 
railroads,  and  the  preliminary  steps  were  then 
taken  for  the  formation  of  anew  alnanoe,  the  de- 
tails of  which  were  referred  to  advisory  commit- 
tees from  the  various  lines,  who  were  to  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  all  the  companies  represented  had  assented 
to  the  plan,  and  it  was  tnen  expected  that  the 
scheme  would  be  perfected  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  early  in  January. 
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The  following  shows  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  principal  tmnk  roads.    The  fiscal  year  of  the 
New  York  Central  has  been  changed  so  as  to  terminate  June  80 : 


ROADS. 

1884-*85. 

1885-*86. 

1886-'87. 

1887-'88. 

1888-*89. 

1889-*M>. 

PmnreTLTAXiA : 
GroM  Mrninge 

|4^615,064 
16,186,269 

24,429,441 
8,110,069 

18,984,678 
4,667,056 

16,6161649 
^648,067 

$80,879,077 
17,769,482 

80,606,861 
11,896,984 

22,500,046 
6,111,408 

18,422,488 
6,886,696 

$66,671,818 
18,684,728 

86.297,066 
12,9C8,482 

24,210,868 
6,819,686 

80,659,086 
6,688,906 

$66,172,077 
18,840,926 

86,182,920 
8JS72,299 

24,882,819 
6,829,860 

80,868,498 
6,168,960 

$61,614,446 
20,417,640 

8&,60^^86 

9,482,866 

24,696.878 

6,740,848 

81,806,002 
6,492,168 

$66mS60 

81,2S1,7U« 

87.608.406 

Net  earnliigs % 

Nbw  York  Cbntbal: 
Grou  earniiun 

N6t  eftrninn. 

12,616»274 

2«»454^ 
6>48|882 

84,412,096 

£k»: 
GrofMf  mrninpi 

Net  earnings 

BAX.TIMOU  AND  Omo : 
OroMeamlngB 

Net  eeinlDn 

7.446iS6 

The  Stock  Market  for  1890.— The  highest 

§  rices  for  leading  stocks  were  this  year  recorded 
uring  the  first  six  months,  and  the  lowest  in 
November,  when  the  market  was  affected  by  the 
financial  crisis  in  London  immediately  preceding 
the  fall  of  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers.  In 
January  active  money  tended  to  check  specula- 
tion early  in  the  month,  although  the  South- 
westerns  were  strong,  but  after  the  first  week, 
when  money  grew  easier,  prices  fell  off  under  the 
lead  of  Reading  and  Sugar  Trust,  to  react  again 
after  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the  tone  was 
^nerally  strong  to  the  close.  The  feature  early 
in  February  was  a  sharp  advance  in  Heading, 
due  to  reports  of  the  formation  of  a  pool  in  op- 
position to  the  management.  The  Grangers 
were  lower  during  the  entire  month,  influenced 
by  a  fall  in  Bock  Island,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
market  was  downward  for  nearly  all  the  leading 
properties.  The  attempts  of  a  clique  of  bold  op- 
erators to  obtain  control  of  the  Sixth  National, 
the  Lenox  Hill,  and  the  Eauitable  banks,  had 
more  or  less  influence  upon  tne  soeculation  after 
the  third  week  of  the  month.  In  March  the  tend- 
ency of  the  market  was  upward.  Beading  ad- 
vanced sharply  in  consequence  of  a  squeeze  of 
the  shorts ;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  im- 

g roved  on  the  announcement  that  control  of  the 
hiciu;o,  Burlington  and  Northern  had  been  ob- 
tained by  it;  Atchison, Topeka  and  Sante  F^ 
rose  on  reports  of  largely  increased  earnings ;  and 
there  was  an  advance  in  Sugar  Trust.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  month  the  unsettled  condition 
of  political  affairs  in  Europe,  resulting  from  the 
resignation  of  Prince  Bismarck,  caused  a  slight 
flurry  here,  but  a  recovery  soon  followed.  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  was  temporarily  unfavorably 
affected  by  news  of  the  dama^in^  cyclone  at 
Louisville  and  vicinity,  and  one  incident  was  the 
unexpected  change  in  the  management  of  the 
Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago.  In  April 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
rose  sharply 'onhiews  that  this  road  and  the  Lake 
Shore  would  control  the  Wabash  and  Michigan. 
Reading  advanced  on  the  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  management  and  the  pool 
organized  in  opposition  t-o  it,  and  the  progress 
made  m  congress  with  the  Silver  bill  more  or  less 
influenced* the  whole  market  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  month/  Early  in  May  the  specula- 
tion was  tame  and  the  tone  irregular,  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  tendency  was  down- 
ward. One  feature  was  the  absorption  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  F^  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  which  accounted  for  the  rise 


in  the  stocks  of  the  last-named  company,  and 
another  feature  was  a  fall  in  Richmond  Termi- 
nal due  to  the  announcement  of  an  increase  in 
the  capital  stock.  Further  progress  in  Congress 
with  tne  Silver  bill  stimulated  an  improyement 
in  the  market  during  the  early  part  of  June,  but 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  was  partly  counter- 
acted by  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  railroad 
affairs  m  the  West,  which  encouraged  bearish 
demonstrations.  The  decision  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  that  the  Sugar  Trust  was  illegal 
caused  a  sharp  fall  in  that  property,  which  more 
or  less  affected  the  whole  market,  and  there 
was  a  further  disturbing  influence  in  a  drop 
in  Chicago  Gas  due  to  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver. At  the  close  of  the  month  the  Silver  bill 
was  before  a  conference  committee  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  it  became  a  law  on  July  14 
The  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  dis- 
counted, and  our  market  was  influenced  in  great 
measure  by  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Lon- 
don, resulting  from  the  flnancial  crisis  and  the 
political  revolution  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
large  amounts  of  the  securities  of  this  nation 
having  found  a  lodgement  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange.  On  the  24th  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  began  to  buy  bonds  for  the  sinking 
fund,  and  this  stimulated  an  improvement  in 
the  market  by  removing  fears  of  stringency  in 
money,  and  the  tone  was  generally  strong  to  the 
close  of  the  month.  Early  in  August  the  specu- 
lation was  unfavorably  affected  by  a  movement 
of  gold  to  London,  which  made  money  active, 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sougnt  to  re- 
lieve the  monetary  situation  by  offering  to  redeem 
4^  per  cents,  which  mature  in  September,  1801, 
and  he  also  began  purchases  of  silver  bullion  un- 
der the  new  mw,  paying  a  little  more  than  the 
parity  of  the  London  price  for  the  metaL  The 
silver -bullion  certiflcates  representing  silrer 
stored  in  one  of  the  safe-deposit  companies  of 
this  city  rose  rapidly  to  121,  and  this  movement 
was  reflected  in  an  advance  in  the  London  price 
for  bar  silver.  The  strike  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York  Central 
temporarily  unsettlea  the  Vanderbilt  specialties, 
but  on  the  collapse  of  the  strike  there  was  a  re- 
covery, and  the  tendency  of  the  market  was  up- 
ward for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  In  Sep- 
tember the  course  of  prices  was  downward,  the 
market  beinar  affected  by  stringency  in  money, 
persistent  selling  of  the  Gran^rs  by  the  bears, 
and  an  unfavorable  construction  out  upon  the 
new  tariff  bill,  which,  it  was  claimed,  would  bare 
a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  money  market  and 
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upon  general  trade.  The  bears  appeared  to  be  this  action  had  a  reassuring  effect  on  Wednea- 
well  organized  and  aggressive  during  the  greater  day,  although  there  was  continued  liquidation 
part  of  the  month,  and  events  seemed  to  favor  in  the  Villard  stocks,  and  on  the  following  dav 
them  until  the  third  week,  when  the  market  was  there  was  a  panicky  fall  in  the  shares  of  the  North 
tamed  upward  by  the  purchase  by  the  Secretary  American  Company,  on  a  report  that  it  was  in- 
of  the  Treasury  of  $17,071,150  4-per-cent.  bonds,  solvent.  On  Friday  afternoon  the  market  was 
which  at  once  relieved  the  stnngency  in  the  unsettled  by  news  of  a  semi-panic  in  London, 
money  market.  After  the  short  contracts  had  and  on  Saturday,  the  15th,  the  cause  of  this  was 
been  closed  out,  and  when  money  grew  easier,  revealed  by  the  announcement  of  the  suspension 
bearish  demonstrations  were  renewed,  and  the  of  the  Barings,  and  that  the  Bank  of  England 
market  was  generally  lower  to  the  close  of  the  and  strong  financial  houses  had  formed  a  s^di- 
month,  with  the  Grangers  and  Union  Pacific  cate  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  affairs  of 
weakest,  the  former  being  influenced  by  the  short  this  house.  The  shock  threw  our  market  into  a 
crops  of  cereals,  and  particularly  of  com.  In  state  of  panic,  which  continued  until  near  the 
Octobtf  the  disquieting  condition  of  financial  close,  when  there  was  an  irregular  recovery.  On 
affairs  in  London  directly  affected  our  market  Monday  the  failures  of  three  houses  were  an- 
early  in  the  month.  It  was  reported  that  some  nounced,  one  caused  by  forgeries  of  stock  certifi- 
Urge  houses  had  become  embarrassed,  by  reason  cates  by  the  junior  partner,  and  there  was  a  rise 
of  heavy  losses  in  Argentine  securities  and  in  in  the  rate  for  money  to  186  per  cent.  In  the 
American  railroad  stocss,  to  such  an  extent  that  afternoon  the  market  grew  stronger,  but  on  the 
they  had  to  be  assisted  over  at  the  semi-monthly  following  day  and  on  Wednesday  it  was  unset- 
settlements.  Just  previous  to  the  last  adjust-  tied  and  lower  at  the  opening,  subsequentlv  re- 
ment  a  indicate  of  capitalists  assumed  about  covering.  The  decision  of  the  governors  of  the 
$23,000,000,  par  value,  of  American  stocks,  in  Bank  of  England  to  make  no  change  in  the  mini- 
order  to  relieve  houses  who  were  unable  to  carry  mum  rate  of  discount  encouraged  a  reaction  in 
them  unaided,  and  news  of  this  action  tempo-  London  which  was  reflected  in  our  market,  and 
ruily  restored  confidence,  so  far  as  London  was  the  tendency  was  generally  upward  for  the  re- 
conoemed,  but  the  tendency  of  our  market  was  mainder  of  that  week,  reports  from  London  indi- 
generallv  downward.  One  feature  was  a  fall  in  eating  that  the  situation  there  was  improvinff, 
Sogar  Trust,  caused  bv  an  injunction  order  re-  and  tnat  confidence  was  rapidly  being  restored, 
straining  the  proposed  reor^nization,  and  this  Manipulation  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a 
litigfttion  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  receivers  covenng  of  short  contracts  carried  the  market 
for  the  property.  Another  feature  was  a  steady  more  or  less  rapidly  upward  during  the  following 
decline  in  tne  price  of  silver-bullion  certificates,  week,  and  the  tone  was  generally  strong  to  the 
caused  by  a  fall  in  the  market  value  of  the  metal  close  of  the  month.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Aaams  re- 
in London.  The  beiurs  freely  sold  Bock  Island,  signed  from  the  presidency  of  the  Union  Pacific 
the  other  Grangers  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  on  the  26th,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Dillon  was  elected 
and  the  arbitrage  houses  liberally  offered  stocks  to  fill  the  vacanov,  and  the  uould  interest  again 
for  European  account,  as  the  market  in  London  came  into  control  of  this  property.  During  the 
fell. off  on  disquieting  rumors  immediately  pre-  first  week  in  December  the  market  was  at  inter- 
vioos  to  each  settlement.  Active  money  also  vals  vigorously  raided  by  the  bears,  and  one  feat- 
oontributed  to  the  depression  in  the  market,  and  ure  was  A  sharp  fall  in  Union  Pacific  on  a  re- 
there  were  reports  tnat  houses  identified  with  port  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  property 
the  Villard  specialties  were  embarrassed,  which  was  much  worse  than  had  been  representea. 
made  these  properties  weak.  There  were  occa-  The  arbitrage  houses  were  free  sellers  of  the 
sional  reactions,  due  to  rebuying  to  cover  short  Grangers,  and  there  was  more  or  less  pressure 
contracts,  but  these  were  followed  by  renewed  upon  the  Villard  stocks.  The  bears  were  aided 
selling,  and  the  market  showed  a  general  decline  in  their  demonstrations  by  disquieting  rumors 
St  tbf  end  of  the  month  compared  with  the  regarding  mercantile  houses  and  also  by  the  bad 
opening  priceSb  In  November  there  wa^a  panicky  bank  statement  at  the  close  of  the  week.  On 
fall  in  values,  until  about  the  20th,  when'  there  the  following  Monday  the  advance  in  the  rate  of 
came  a  sharp  recovery.  Almost  daily  the  cable  money  to  186  per  cent,  caused  a  break  in  the  whole 
reported  an  unsettled  feeling  in  London,  and  the  market,  and  aoout  the  lowest  prices  of  the  month 
aavance  in  the  Bank  of  En^and  rate  on  the  7th  and,  in  some  cases,  of  the  year,  were  then  re- 
was  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  situation  corded.  Under  the  influence  of  easier  money, 
there  was  very  grave,  although  it  was  stated  that  present  and  prospective,  there  was  a  prompt 
the  bank  rate  was  changed  for  the  purpose  of  recovery,  followed  by  a  dull  speculation.  Tne 
checking  a  movement  of  gold  to  Spain.  The  Grangers  were  favorably  influenced  by  prepari^ 
statement  of  the  New  York  associated  banks,  tions  for  an  important  conference  of  bankers 
made  public  on  the  8th,  showed  a  large  loss  of  and  presidents  of  Western  roads  having  for  its 
reserve,  and  during  the  following  week  our  mar-  object  the  formation  of  an  association  for  the 
ket  was  panicky  from  local  causes.  On  Tuesday  regulation  of  rates  and  the  reduction  of  ex- 
the  failure  of  Decker,  Howell  &  Co.  brought  penses.  This  meeting  was  held  in  this  city  on 
about  a  rapid  fall  in  the  Villard  securities,  with  the  16th,  and  it  resulted  in  a  preliminary  agree- 
whieh  this  bouse  was  largely  identifled.  The  ment,  the  details  of  which  were  to  be  arranged 
Bank  of  North  America  became  embarrassed,  and  at  a  conference  early  in  the  following  month, 
late  in  the  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  Clearing-  At  the  same  time  to  ere  was  an  understanding 
Hooae  Association  was  held,  at  which  it  was  de-  between  the  Vanderbilt  lines  and  the  Pennsyl- 
eided  to  issue  Clearing-House  certificates  for  the  vania  looking  to  more  harmonious  relations  be- 
reliet  of  this  bank,  and  also  of  others  which  tween  these  two  systems.  Before  the  close  of 
nught  be  in  need  of  assistance.     The  news  of  the  month  the  boards  of  directors  of  nearly  all 
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the  roads  represented  at  the  meeting  on  the  15th 
had  met  ana  appointed  advisory  committees  and 

g'ven  their  assent  to  the  general  plan.  The  ef- 
ct  upon  the  market  of  this  action  was  not  im- 
portant and  the  speculation  was  tame  until  toward 
the  dose  of  the  month.  Then  the  directors  of  the 
hake  Shore,  Michigan  Central,  and  New  York 
Centnd,  declared  extra  dividends,  which  caused 
an  advance  in  these  properties.  A  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  bears  to  close  out  their  con- 
tracts before  the  end  of  the  year  stimulated  a 
gneral  rise  and  easy  money,  the  suspension  of 
kteman  &  Co.  and  buving  of  stocks  for  their 
account  made  the  market  verr  strong  during 
the  remaining  days  of  the  month. 

Total  sales  of  stocks  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  for  the  year  1890  were  71,282,885 
shares,  against  72,014,000  in  1889,  65,179,200  in 
1888,  and  84,914,616  in  1887.  The  transactions 
in  Oovemment  bonds  in  1890  were  $2,626,500, 
and  in  railroad  and  miscellaneous  bonds  $401,- 
829,220. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  lead- 
ing stocks  at  the  beginning  of  tne  years  1889, 
1^,  and  1891  : 


LKAOINO  nOCKB. 


New  Toric  OtDtnU 

Brie 

Lake  Shore 

Ml^inn  C«Dtnl 

Rook  lilmnd 

Northwest,  oommon 

Bt  PkU,  oommon 

DoUl,  LMkAwaimft  and  Weafcem , 
Oentral  Now  Jerse j 


1889. 

1890. 

108 

lOT 

io4 

loJt 

87» 
97 

9^ 

106» 

Ul 

64 

dOf 

'J3 

1^ 

1891. 


The  following  shows  the  highest  and  lowest 
prices  of  a  few  of  the  speculative  stocks  in  1889 
and  1890: 


A  tohieon,  Topeka  and  Saote  F4 . . 

Oanadft  Soatnem 

Oontnd  New  Jeraej 

OentnaPaelflo 

Cbloago,  Bw^incton  and  QaliUT'. 

Dekware  and  HadaoD 

Dela.,  Lackawanna  and  Weatem . 

Krie 

imnolB  Central 

Lake  Shore 

Lead  Trust 

LonlBTllle  and  NaahTllle 

Mnnhftttsn  Klerated  Oonaol 

Mtehlgmn  Central 

Mlaaonrl  Padflo 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  New  England  . . . 

Northweatem   

Northern  Paolllo 

Northern  Paoifle,  prefured 

Padflo  MaU 

PnDman 

Beading 

Richmond  Terminal 

Rock  laUnd 

St  PmI 

Snirar  Trust 

Union  Pacific 

Weatem  Union 


1889. 


HlffawL 


08 
67* 
181 
8«| 

111* 
IM 

161 
80| 

118| 

108* 

86 

87* 
lOM 

9H 

78 
110* 

iSt 

86| 
78* 

40 

209| 

60 

'i 

126 

71* 

8d| 


1890. 


HlgbMl. 


60* 

61 
128 

86 
111 
176 
14M 

8»* 
120 

^JJt 

92* 
117 
1041 

79* 
111 

62* 
117 

89* 

86 

47f 
922 

m 

28* 

98* 
79* 
96 

87 


XiOirafL 


88* 

42 

90 

26* 

80 
190 
128* 

16 

66 
101 

92 

88 

68 

96* 

28 

98 

l«l 

66 

27* 
160 
26* 
18* 
61* 
44 
48 
40 
71* 


FINE  ARTS  IN  1890.  Under  this  title  aro 
treated  the  principal  art  events  of  the  past  year, 
ending  with  December,  1890,  including  especially 
the  great  exhibitions  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  sales  and  acquisitions  of  works  of  art,  and 
erection  of  public  statues  and  monuments. 


Paris :  Salon.— The  exhibition  of  the  Soci^te 
des  Artistes  Fran^ais,  in  the  Palais  de  Tlndus- 
trie,  was  notable  for  the  absence  of  several  paint- 
ers of  distinction  who  have  heretofore  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  its  success.  These  artists,  among 
whom  are  Meissonier,  Carolus-Duian,  Ihivis  de 
Chavannes,  Delaunay,  Qervex,  Duex,  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  Boll,  Qustave  Morot,  and  Cazin,  with- 
drew from  the  Soci£t6  on  account  of  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  management,  and  estab- 
lished the  Soci^t^  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts, 
which  held  its  first  exhibition  this  year  in  the 
Pavilion  des  Beaux- Arts  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
left  standing  since  the  Exposition  Universelle 
of  last  year.  Thonrh  the  members  of  the  new 
society  were  allowea  to  send  more  pictures  than 
in  the  official  Salon,  the  paintings  were  few  com- 
pared with  the  regular  exhibition,  but  they  were 
mostly  of  a  hi^h  order  of  merit,  so  that  the  dis- 
affection considerablv  impoverished  the*  section 
of  painting  in  the  Palais  ae  I'Industrie. 

The  Salon  (May  2  to  June  80)compri8ed  5,301 
numbers,  classified  as  follows:  Paintmgs,  2,480; 
cartoons,  water  colors, pastels,  miniatures,  iwrce- 
lain  pictures,  etc,  052;  sculptures,  1,196;  en- 
graving in  medals  and  precious  stones,  62;  a^ 
chitecture,  150 ;  engraving  and  lithography,  461. 

Section  of  painting :  'UMal  of  honor  awarded 
to  Francois  Xouis  Fran9ais,  who  received  224 
votes  to  24  for  Beniamin-Uonstant,  22  for  Henri 
Harpignies,  17  for  Francois  Flameng,  5  for  Henri 
Doncet,  and  8  for  Albert  Maignan.  First-clAss 
medal :  Alfred  Paul  Marie  de  Kichemont.  Sec- 
ond-class medals :  Maurice  Laliepvre,  Henri  Ba- 
chou,  Hippolyte  Foumier,  Evanste  Carpentier, 
Maurice  ^mpard,  Joseph  Ferdinand  OueldTj, 
P.  Franc  Lamy,  Auguste  Charles  Mengin,  Es- 
mond Tarz,  Alphonse  Chigot,  Armand  Beau- 
vais,  Aymar  Pezant,  Albert  Lambert,  and  Paolin 
Bertrand.  Third-class  medals:  Eugene  Clary, 
Michel  Lan^on,  Paul  Peel,  Mme.  heroj  d'Eti- 
oUes,  Cristobal  Rojas,  L^n  Charles  massaux, 
Francois  Nardi,  Jan  van  Been,  J.  Rouffet,  Cle- 
ment Quinton.  Claude  Bourgonnier,  Edmnnd 
Wyly  Grier,  William  Holt  Yates  Titcombe,  Si- 
gisbert  Bosch-Reitz,  Lucien  Simond,  Julius  L 
Stewart,  Frederick  Melville  Du  Mond,  Frederick 
Humbert,  Albert  Lynch,  Jules  Charles  Boqnet, 
Paul  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  John  S.  Sargent,  Ul- 

Siano  Cqeca,  Herman   Jean   Richir,  Adolphe 
Prison,  Paul  Buffet 

Section  of  sculpture:  No  medal  of  honor 
awarded.  First-class  medals:  F^lix  Maurice 
Charpentier,  Denys  Puech.  Second-class  med- 
als: Henri  D^ir^  Ganqui6,  Gabriel  Edouard 
Pech,  Emmanuel  DoUvet,  Louis  Dominione  Ma- 
thet,  Pierre  Rambaud,  Honor6  Icard,  Georees 
Tonnelier,  Alfred  Borrel.  Third-class  nedak: 
Jules  Renaudot,  Henri  Vidal,  Antonio  Teixeira- 
Lopes,  Anton  in  Larroux,  Raoul  Larche,  Georges 
Reoipon,  Athanase  Foss^  Antoine  Clair  Fores- 
tier,  Barth^lemy  Caniez,  Ernest  Diuonet 

Section  of  engraving:  Medal  of  honor,  Fre- 
deric Laguillermie.  First-class  medal:  Oustare 
L6vy(Iine).  Second-class  medal:  AugustinFd- 
lix  MiUus  (etching).  Third-olass  medals:  JfO 
Tinayze   (wood),  Louis   Joseph   Fuchs  (litoo- 

nn),  Charles  Girouz  (etching),  Georges  Bau- 
ti  (wood),  Paul  Alexandre  Hermans  (liw^o- 
graph).  Maximilien  Rapine  (line),  Charles  Ber- 
nard de  Billy  (etching).  Mile.  Marguerite  Jacob 
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(wood),  Henri   Nioolas   Dugoard   (lithomph),  Jean  Paul  Laurens's  "  Lea  sept  troubadours " 

Ixmis  Val^re  Buet  (etching),  Emile  Louis  Der-  represents  seven  figures  in  long  crimson  robes  and 

bier  (wood).  hoods,  seated  under  some  fine  old  trees  in  a  gar- 

Seotion  of  architecture :  Medal  of  honor,  Gas-  den,  discussing  the  statutes  of  tiie  Academy  of 

ton  Femand  Redon.   First-class  medals :  Lucien  Floral  Games. 

Foamereau,  Alexandre   HarceL     Second-class  Fran9ois  Flameng sent  two  militarTpictures, 

medals:   Leopold   Joseph    Ridel,  Hector  Jean  **La   halte,  Infanterie   de   Ligne,  17&,"  and 

d'Espouj,  Henri  Louis  Laffillee.     Third-class  "L'Arm^  Fran9aise  marche  sur  Amsterdam, 

medals :  Alphonse  Conin,  Louis  Marie  Cordon-  1796." 

nier,  Henri  Toussaint,  Jean  Laborey,  Ren^  Mo-  Jules  Breton's  "  La  lavandi^re  "  is  a  robust 

reau,  Henri  Schmit,  Emmanuel  Ren6  Le  Ray.  peasant  woman  walking  briskly  along  the  bank 

Francois  Louis  Fran9ais,  the  landscape  painter,  of  a  stream,  carrying  on  her  head  a  basket  full 

one  of  Corot's  best  pupils,  who  received  the  of  clothes,  which  she  supports  with  one  hand, 

medal  of  honor  in  the  section  of  painting,  ex-  **  Les  dernieres  fleurs "  (fepicts  a  young  girl  in 

hlbited  two  works,  "  Vue  de  la  Sevre,  k  Clisson  "  a  rustic  garden,  white  with  the  first  snow  of  the 

and  ^  Matinee  brumeuse — environs  de  Paris."  season,  cutting  some  belated  flowers. 

He  received  first-class  medals  in  1848, 1855,  and  Ulpiano  Checa,  a  pupil  of  the  Academy  of 

1867,  and  a  medal  of  honor  in  1878.  Madrid,   contributed   **  Course    de   chars   Ro- 

Mnnkacsy'a  ^  All^gorie  de  la  Renaissance  Itali-  mains,"  a  circus  filled  with  spectators  witnessing 
enne,"  a  vast  canvas  about  a  hundred  metres  a  race  of  chariots,  one  of  which  is  overturned. 
sQuare,  is  intended  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Museum  Benjamin-Constant's  "  Victrix"  is  a  nude  fe- 
of  History  and  Arts,  Vienna.  Within  a  portico,  male  figure,  with  the  artist's  usual  sumptuous 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  restinfi^  on  rose-colored  accessories — a  lion's  skin,  an  Eastern  carpet,  etc. 
marble  columns,  are  grouped  the  great  Italian  His  **  Beethoven,  la  senate  au  clair  de  lune " 
masters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  Pope  shows  the  master  at  his  piano  playing  his  corn- 
Julius  II,  in  a  lopgia  above  the  rest,  examining  position  before  a  few  Mends,  in  a  room  lighted 
architectural  designs.    From  the  top  of  the  cu-  onlv  by  moonlight 

poU,  which  opens  to  the  blue  skv,  descend  Fame  Richemont's  *'  La  reve  "  is  a  scene  from  Zola's 

and  Glory,  the  former  blowing  her  trumpet,  the  novel  of  that  title.     Yibert's  scene  from  the 

latter  holding  out  the  palm,  the  victor's  reward.  *'  Malade  ima^naire "  is  a  delightful  piece  oiP 

Henri  L^vv  also  exhibited  a  ceiling,  entitled  humor.  Poujol's  "  Dans  la  tourmente  des  vo- 
**  La  Liberty  for  the  decoration  of  one  of  the  luptueux,  Dante  apergoit  Paolo  et  Francesca  da 
rooms  in  the  H6tel  de  ViUe,  Paris.  The  City  of  Rimini "  is  a  representation  of  Dante's  lurid  con- 
Paris,  personified  bv  a  woman,  draped  in  a  violet  ception  of  the  mass  of  spirits  swept  awav  in  a 
robe,  stands  on  a  barricade,  surrounded  by  the  storm.  Le  Quesne's  *'Lal4gende  du  Kerdeck" 
dead  and  dying,  lifting  one  arm  toward  heaven,  is  the  picture  of  a  man  enticed  into  the  sea  by 
offering  her  slain  children  to  Liberty,  who  is  nymphs.  Bisson's  *'Apres  reparation"  is  a 
seen  advancing  in  a  chariot  medical  subject,  with  the  doctor  feeling  the 

Jules  Lefebrre's  "  Lady  Godiva "  represents  pulse  of  the  patient    Moreau  de  Tours's  **  Les 

the  deserted  street  of  a  town  of  the  middle  ages,  fascinds  de  la  charite,"  another  medical  subject, 

down  which  an  old  woman  in  a  gray  gown  and  depicts  an  experiment  on  the  nervous  system  of 

white  head-|:ear  is  leading  a  large  gray  horse,  patients  in  a  hospital  by  Dr.  Luys.    Luminais's 

upon  which  is  seated  a  naked,  shivering  woman,  **  Rapt "  is  a  powerful  picture  of  a  man  on  horse- 

her  eyes  cast  down  and  her  arms  folded  mod-  back  carrying  off  a  woman  behind  him,  the 

esUr  over  her  bosom.  horse  seen  foreshortened. 

Henri  Martin  contributed  *'M.  Sadi-Camot,  Portraits  were  exhibited  by  Carolus-Duran, 
Prudent  de  la  R6publique,  k  Agen,"  an  official  Paul  Dubois,  Bonnat,  Jules  Lefebvre,  Henner, 
picture  showing  the  President  in  his  landau,  sur-  Alma-Tadema,  Munkacsy,  Loewe-Marchand,  Ma- 
rounded  by  half  a  dozen  officials,  with  some  gen-  chard,  Fdlix  Barrias,  and  Aim^  Morot ;  and 
darmes  keeping  back  the  crowd.  noteworthy  landscapes  bv  Harpignies,  Yon,  Du- 

Bouguereau's  "  Les  saintes  femmes  au  fom-  four,  Pezant,  Bemier,  ana  others, 

bean"  and  "Petites  mendiantes"  exhibit  his  Among  the  best  sculptures  in  the  Salon  were 

usual  purity  of  drawing  and  academic  finish.  Faleuiere's  *'  Femme  au  paon,"  a  marble  statue 

The  second  picture  shows  two  young  girls  whose  of  Juno,  a  splendidly  moaeled  example  of  a  per- 

Dative  elegance  is  in  strange  contrast  with  their  feet  female  figure ;    Lemaire's  colossal  bronze 

ntfged  clothing.  statue  of  "  Duguesclin,"  constable  of  France  in 


smoke.  The  commanding  officer,  on  a  magnifi-  plaster ;  Denys  Puech's  marble  group,  **  La  Si- 
cent  black  horse,  reeking  with  foam,  turns  rene/'  a  fish-tailed  siren  carrying  a  youth  on  her 
Blightly  to  give  an  order  to  those  behind  him.  shoulder,  purchased  by  the  state ;  Felix  Char- 
Both  man  and  horse  are  full  of  intensest  life.  pen  tier's  marble  statue  **  La  Chanson,"  an  em- 
Girdme  sent  two  small  pictures,  both  inspired  Dodiment  in  a  splendidly  modeled  figure  of  the 
bv  bis  Eastern  recollections — "  Abreuvoir,"  cam-  abandon  of  song,  which,  as  well  as  "La  Sirene," 
els  drinking  from  a  stone  trough,  in  front  of  a  won  a  fijrst-clai^  medal ;  and  Louis  Levasseur's 
wall  covered  with  polychrome  decorations,  with  "  Le  premier  ne,"  a  carefully  studied  plaster 
their  masters  seated  beside  them  eating  their  f  ru-  group  of  father,  mother,  and  child, 
gal  renast;  and  "La  poursuite,"  a  lion  pursuing  More  tham  a  hundred  American  painters  and 
a  hero  of  gazelles.  sculptors  were  represented  in  the  Salon.   Among 
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the  best  of  the  works  shown  were  F.  P.  Vinton's  grouped  the  crowd  around  a  gamiDg  table  at 

**  Portrait  of  Mme.  V.,"  Henry  Bacon's  "  A  Cor-  Monte  Carlo  in  his  •*  Rien  ne  vajpins ! 

sioan  Bandit/'  Julian  Story's  *' Portrait  of  my  Paris:    Miscellaneoiu.  —  The  sale  of  the 

Father,"  Charles  S.  Pearee's  **  A  Widow,"  Frank  aidier  and  collection  of  the  late  Jules  Dnpr^,  in 

C.  Penfold's  '*  A  Fine  Evening,"  Walter  MoEw-  Paris,  Jan.  80,  realized  208,760  francs.    Among 

en's  *'The  Absent  One,"  James   L.  Stewart's  pictures  and  studies  by  the  artist  were:  "La 

•* Spring  Flowers,"  Ogden  Wood's  "Salt  Mead-  rentr6e  k  la  ferme,"  20,000  francs;  "Le  repos 

ows  of  Morseline,"  James  M.  Whistler's  "Noc-  des   moissonneurs,"  4,100;  "Les  trois  arbres," 

tume  in  Blue  and  Silver,"  Charles  H.  Davis's  8,000;  "Un  moulin  au  Crotoy,"  5,250 ;  '^Bords 

"The  Stream,"  D.  F.  Boyden's  "End  of  a  Fine  de  riviere  le  Soir,"  10,400 ;  "Sous  bois,"  10,100; 

Day,"  Walter  Gay's  "  Young  Girl  with  Gera-  "  Pleine  mer,"  5,500.    Of  his  private  collection, 

niums,"  and  William  Lee's  "  Promenade  in  the  Corot's  "  Le  concert "  was  bought  by  the  Due 

Park."  d'Aumale  for  40,000  francs,  and  "Cr^puscale," 

Paris:  Socl6t6  Nationale.— The  exhibition  8,100;  G^ricault,  "Portrait  de  Jamar,"  0,000. 

of  the  new  society  (May  15  to  June  30)  com-  The  collection  of  the  late  Don  Sebastian  de 

prised  1,409  numl)ers.    r^o  limit  was  set  to  the  BorbonyBraganza,  owned  by  the  Duke  deDureal, 

number  of  works  sent  by  each  artist,  and  for-  which  found  no  buyers  in  New  York  last  year, 

eigners  as  well  as  Frenchmen  were  invited  to  was  sold  in  Paris,  Feb.  8,  at  an  agp^regate  of 

contribute.     Neither  medals  nor  rewards  were  111,710  francs.    The  best  prices  obtained  were : 

given.    The  members  will  consist  of :  Founda-  Carrefio  de  Miranda,  "  Portrait  of  Charles  II  of 

tion  members;  societaries,  who  will  join  on  in-  Spain,"  15,200  francs;  Jan  van  Eyck,  "Adora- 

vitation ;  and  associates,  artists  whose  works  are  tion  of  the  Magi,"  17,000 ;  Holbein,  "  Portrait  of 

adjudged  worthy  of  admission  by  an  assembly  of  Jeanne  la  Folle,"  7,800 ;  Quentin  Af  atsys,  "  Sar- 

members.  lor  of  the  World,"  17,100;   Teniers,  "Village 

Meissonier's  "  Octobre,  1806  "  represents  another  Fete,"  5,000.    The  principal  picture,  Murillo's 

episode  of  the  Napoleonic  era  for  which  the  paint-  "  Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel,  was  bid  in  at  60,000. 

er  has  done  so  much — the  Battle  of  Jena.    The  The  sale  of  the  studio  effects  of  the  late  Ferdi- 

Emperor,  in  his  gray  coat  and  on  a  white  horse,  nand  Heilbuth,  at  Paris,  in  May,  produced  227,- 

surveys  from  a  smaU  rise  of  ground  the  opera-  226  francs.    The  artist  bequeath^  all  his  prop- 

tions  of  a  division  of  cuirassiers  advancing  to  erty  to  the  Soci^t^  des  Artistes  Francis.  Among 

the  plains  bevond.    Behind  him  is  a  group  of  thebest  prices  obtained  for  pictures  were:  "Five 

officers  in  brilliant  uniforms,  and  in  front  tnree  o'Clock  Tea,"  8,200  francs ;  "  Le  passage,"  8,050 ; 

guides  in  red  dolmans  keep  watch,  rifle  in  hand.  "  La  margelle,"  6,200 ;  "  Au  iardm,"  6,000 ;  "  Le 

All  of  the  painter's  peculiar  qualities — precision  passeur  k  Neuilly,"  6,000 ;  "  Fleurs  des  Champs," 

in  drawing,  technical  skill,  and  exquisite  finish  of  5,000;  "  Le  ponton  de  Neuilly,"  4,550.    Corot's 

detaila— are  exhibited  in  this  work,  though  the  "  Paysage  au  bord  de  la  mer  "  Drought  5,850. 

figure  of  Napoleon  is  somewhat  heavy.  The  sale  of  the  Bothan  collection,  held  in 

PuvisdeChavannes  occupied  the  place  of  honor  Paris,  May  29-81,  produced  1,093,090  francs, 
at  the  end  of  the  principal  gallery  with  a  vast  Among  the  best  prices  obtained  were :  Lucas 
decoration  for  the  staircase  of  the  new  museum  Cranach, "  Portrait  of  Luther,"  5,600  francs.  Al- 
at  Rouen,  called  "  Inter  artes  et  naturem."  Fig-  bert  Cuyp,  "  Marine,"  8,500.  Antony  Vandyke, 
ures  are  grouped  in  an  orchard,  some  drawing  "  Jja  ronde  des  amours,"  5,600.  Fians  Hals, 
and  some  studying  fragments  of  broken  statues.  "  Femme  au  gant,"  88,000 ;  "  L'Homme  au  man- 
In  the  background  is  seen  the  city  of  Rouen,  teau  gris,"  6,500 ;  "  Les  buveurs,"  5,100.  Jor- 
with  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  daens,  "  Portrait  d'un  syndic,"  58,000.  A.  van 
well  defined  against  the  sky.  der  Neer, "  L'Hiver  en  Hollande,"  8,800.    A.  van 

Lton  Lhermitte  contributed  a  large  panel,  des-  Ostade,    "  Le  Flamand    grivois,"  8,500.    Pala- 

tined  for  the  decoration  of  one  of  the  halls  of  m^es. "  Portrait,"  15,500.    Porbus,  the  younger, 

the  Commissions  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  en-  "  Marie  de  Medicis,"  17,200.    J.  Ruysdael,  "  Le 

titled  "  Sainte-Claire  Deville,"  a  chemist  in  his  Champ  de  Bl^,"  24,000 ;  "  L'Hiver,"  8,000 ;  "  Vne 

laboratory  surrounded  by  his  pupils.    He  exhib-  de  Hollande,"  7,500.    S.  Ruysdael,  "  Dordrecht," 

ited  also  three  exquisite  cabinet  pictures,  "  Repos  8,000.    Teniers,  the  younger,  "  Le  fumeur,"  11,- 

des  moissonneurs,"  "  La  soif,"  and  "  Les  foins."  500.    Boucher, "  La  musique,"  24,500 ;  "  Le  Pein- 

Carolus-Duran  exhibited  several  powerful  por^  ture,"  24,500 ;  "  Le  raoulin,"  12,100.    Canaletto, 

traits,  four  of  them  full-length  women,  and  a  "  Le  palais  des  doges,"  15,000.     Guardi,  "  La 

fine  study  of  the  nude,  a  woman  with  red  hair,  pazetta,  Venice,"  18,000. 

seated,  back  view,  on  a  red  cushion  before  a  red  The  sale  of  the  Ernest  May  collection,  Paris, 

hanging  which  brings  her  figure  into  relief.  in  June,  brought  500,060  francs  in  the  aggie- 


la  Seine  en  1889,"  and  "  Mer  fun^bre."  Rome,"  21,100;  "Grand  canal  k  Venise,"  10,- 

Dagnan-Bouveret  showed  "  Cimetiere  de  Sidi  200;  "L'Entrde  du  village,"  16,500;  Le  lac  de 

Kebir,"  "  Bords  de  riviere,"  and  a  portrait.     Le-  Gendve,"  10,000.      Millet,  pastel,  "  Le  Vigne- 

rolle,  two  large  decorative  pictures  intended  for  ron,"  17,600;  "Berger  et  son  troupeau,"  29,600; 

a  church,  "Saint-Martin  donne  la  moiti^  de  son  "La  fin  de  la  joum^"    25,500;  "La  meridi- 

manteau  k  nn  pauvre,"  and  "Jesus-Christ  apparait  enne,"  1 1,800. 

k  Saint-Martin."    Gervex  exhibited  the  eaitorial  The  sale  of  the  collection  of  Prosper  Crabbe,  of 

room  of  the  "  Rdpublique  Fran^aise  "  newspaper,  Brussels,  in  Paris,  June  12,  produced  1,589.900 

with  the  chief  editors  grouped  around  a  taole,  francs.  Among  the  highest  prices  obtained  were : 

some  seated,  and  the  rest  standing.    B^raud  has  Corot,  "  Le  matin,"   63,000  francs ;  "  Ijo  soir,*' 
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60,000; Decamps/* Lesmendiantes,'' 9,800.  Dela-  Rembrandt,  ''Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady/'  and 
croix,  **Chas8e  an  tijKrei*'  76,000.  Diaz,  **La  Lord  Ashburton's  "Portrait  of  the  Painter," 
roeate  sous  bois,"  27,500.  Jules  Duprt?, "  La  for-  Vandyke's  "  Portrait  of  an  Artist,"  and  a  group 
et."  25,000.  Fromentin. "  line  halte  de  cavaliers  of  full-length  portraits  of  the  Vere  family,  most- 
Arabes,*'  42,000.  Oericault,  **  Une  charge  d'ar-  ly  anonymous.  Several  famous  portraits  by  Ve- 
tiilerie,"  12,500.  Meissonier,  "Le  guide,"  177,-  lasquez,  from  the  Royal  and  other  collections, 
000 ;  "  Le  billet-doux,"  48,500;  *'Moliere  lisant,"  and  works  by  Del  Mazo,  Zurbaran,  and  Murillo, 
35,000.  Millet, ''Une  famille  de  paysans,"  20,-  were  in  the  Spanish  section.  The  English  school 
500.  Th.  Rousseau,  ''Paysage,"  30,500;  "Les  was  represented  by  Revnolds,  Gainsborough, 
chenes,  84«000.  Alfred  Stevens,  "  Ophelie,"  29,-  Romney,  Constable,  and  Turner. 
500;  "Fedora,"  15,000;  " Le  masque  Japonais,"  The  one  hundred  and  twenty-second  annual 
15.000.  Troyon, "  lie  garde-chasse  et  ses  chiens,"  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  contained  2,110 
40,000 ;  "  Depart  pour  le  march^,  65,000 ;  "  La  numbers,  including  oil  and  water  colors,  pastels^, 
vache  blanche,  85,000.  Rembrandt's  "  Portrait  black  and  whites,  and  sculptures, 
of  an  Admiral,"  106,500.  Rubens's  "  Holy  Fam-  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  "  Solitude  "  repre- 
ily,"  12,000;  "Portrait,"  16,000;  "Portrait  of  sen ta  a  white-draped  figure  seated  on  a  ledge  of 
Diame  van  Parys,"  25,000 ;  "  Martyrdom  of  Saint-  rock,  resting  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  with  a 
Li^vin,"  27.500;  "Lion  Chase,"  15,000.  Nattier,  background  of  rock  and  crag,  and  in  the  fore- 
"  Portrait  of  Mme.  de  Flesselles,"  75,000.  Paul  ground  the  brown,  motionless  water  of  a  mount- 
Potter,  "  Les  Pourceaux,"  32,200.  Frans  Hals,  ain  spring.  No  other  figure  is  visible,  and  the 
"  Violin  Player,"  46,500.  silence  of  death  broods  over  the  scene. 

Meissonief*s  "  1814,"  recently  purchased   in  "  The  Tragic  Poetess,"  a  companion  picture,  is 

Paris  for  500,000  francs,  has  been  sold  to  M.  Cau-  a  life-size,  full-length  figure,  clad  in  a  pale-blue 

chard,  ex-manaeer  of  theMagasins  du  Louvre,  it  pallium  and  a  purple  stola,  seated  in  a  marble 

is  said,  for  850,000  francs.    It  represents  Napo-  chair  on  a  terrace  high  above  the  sea,  the  surface 

leon  in  the  campaign  in  France  in  that  year,  and  of  which  is  broken  by  long  ridges  of  waves  and 

not "  riding  over  the  dreary  Russian  snow  fields."  lines  of  foam.  The  hands  of  the  poetess  express 

as  said  in  the  "  Portfolio."     The  picture  was  the  passion  of  her  mood,  and  her  dreamy  eyes 

commissioned  by  M.  de  la  Hante,  who  paid  for  gaze  -beyond  the  world.    These  two  pictures  are 

it  70,000  francs.    After  the  Franco-German  War  very  poetical  in  desig[n  and  execution, 

it  was  sent  to  London  and  offered  for  sale  at  £12,-  Sir  Frederick's  third  picture,  "The  Bath  of 

000,  but  found  no  purchaser,  and  was  returned  to  Psyche,"  which  has  been  purchased  for  the  na- 

Paris;.    It  was  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  Uni-  tion  with  the  Chantrey  fund,  represents  a  full- 

verselle  last  year.    M.  Cauchard  also  is  said  to  be  length,  life-size  figure,  partly  draped,  standing 

the  purchaser  of  "The  An^lus,"  soon  to  be  r&-  nearly  in  profile  at  the  side  of  a  bath  of  white 

tamed  to  France,  at  the  price  of  750,000  francs,  marble.    She  is  just  dropping  her  last  garment 

Millet's  "  Les  Glaneuses,"  bequeathed  to  the  before  entering  the  water,  where  her  form  is 

French  nation  by  Mme.  Pommery,  of  Rhelms,  reflected.     Her  fair  flesh  is   relieved  by    the 

has  been  placed  in  the  Louvre  on  an  easel.  white  linen,  which  is  in  contrast  with  the  deep 

The  Due  d*Aumale  has  purchased  from  the  purple  of  a  curtain  extending  from  column  to 

Earl  of  Carlisle  a  collection  of  814  French  draw-  column  behind  her.    Above  the  curtain  is  an  in- 

ings  in  black  and  red  chalk,  portraits  of  per-  tensely  blue  sky  with  summer  clouds. 

Bonages  associated  with  the  courts  of  Henri  II,  Alma-Tadema's  principal  contribution  is  en- 

Fran^ts  II,  and  Henri  III.    Among  them  are  titled  "  The  Frigidarium."     The  scene  is  the 

portraits  of  Francois  II  and  of  Mary,  Queen  of  dressing-room  of  a  bath  for  ladies  in  the  time  of 

ooots.  Hadrian.    The  low  room  is  lined,  ceiled,  and 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  by  paved  with  marble,  the  varied  colors  of  which 

Emmanuel  Fremiet,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  narmonize  with  the  prevailing  white.    Beyond  is 

1889,  has  been  presented  by  public  subscription  an  ante-chamber,  partly  screened  bj  a  richly 

to  the  city  of  Nancy,  and  erected  in  the  Place  colored  portih'e,  while  in  the  distance  is  the  bath 

Carriere.    The  statue  is  a  replica,  with  changes,  itself,  lined  with  white  marble  and  flUed  with 

of  the  one  in  the  Place  des  Pyramides,  Paris.  water,  open  to  the  sun  and  resplendent  with 

A  monument  to  Eugene  Delacroix,  the  work  light,    in  the  tiring-room  stands  a  stately  lady, 

of  the  sculptor  Dalou,  was  inaugurated  in  the  who  has  just  left  the  tepidarium,  in  a  loose  rooe 

garden  of  tne  Luxembourg,  on  the  5th  of  Octo-  of  pale  gray-green,  witn  an  attendant  stooping 

ber.    From  the  middle  of  a  marble  basin  rises  to  fasten  her  mistress's  purple  girdle.    On  the 

an  elegent  stylobate  crowned  with  a  bronze  bust  floor  are  towels  and  a  sponge,  and  on  a  shelf  are 

of  the  painter.    The  steps  of  the  pedestal  bear  the  lady's  jewels.    Another  bather  is  coming  for- 

Tanous  emblematic  groups,  also  in  bronze.  ward  across  the  ante-room,  a  servant  pulling  nack 

A  statue  of  Hector  Berlioz,  a  reproduction  of  the  curtain  to  let  her  pass.    Round  the  bath  it- 

the  one  in  the  Square  Vintimille,  Paris,  was  un-  self  are  seen  the  nude  figures  of  several  girls  in 

veiled.  Sept  29,  at  Cote-Saint- Andrd.  the  sunlight. 

A  statue  of  Voltaire,  by  E.  P.  Lambert,  has  been  Luke  Fildes  sent  a  subject  picture  and  three 

erected  at  Ferney,  Switzerland.  portraits  to   the  exhibition.      The  former,  "  A 

London :  Royal  Academr.— The  twenty-first  Daughter  of  the  Ghetto,"  is  a  life-size  figure  of  a 

winter  exhibition  of  works  by  the  Old  Masters  slender  young  girl,  in  a  pink  dress  with  a  red 

and  by  deceased  British  artists  was  noteworthy,  shawl  over  her  head,  carrying  a  copper  vessel  and 

like  the  last  one,  in  containing  no  pictures  of  the  passing  a  stall  laden  with  fruit,  the  colore  and 

Italian  school,  only  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  texture  of  which  are  painted  as  a  contrast  to 

masters  being  represented.    Among  the  Flemish  the  maiden, 

and  Dutch  pictures  were  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  9  Briton  Riviere's  "Rus  in  Urbo"  represents  a 
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street  scene  in  a  oountry  town.    A  country  lad  their  Emperor  riding  moodilr  along  with  his  staff, 

on  a  step  in  the  doorway  of  a  house  gazes  at  the  and  a  wilderness  of  banners,  lances,  bayonets,  and 

unaccustomed  scene  in  a  half-curious,  half-negli-  swords  behind  in  a  confusion  which  attests  the 

gent  way,  while  clasping  with  his  arm  the  neck  of  hurry  and  fear  of  the  bearers, 

an  excited  collie  dog,  whose  erect  ears,  staring  Fnink  Dicksee's  ^  Redemption  of  Tannhftuser," 

eyeSf  open  mouth,  and  quivering  tongue  exhibit  from  the  last  act  of  the  opera,  is  a  conventional 

his  wonder  at  the  busy  world  he  sees  For  the  first  stagey  picture,  but  well  arranged  and  strongly 

time.    The  humor  of  the  design  is  capital,  and  colored.    The  heroine,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  lies 

the  dog  is  worthy  of  Landseer's  best  time.  on  a  bier,  mourned  by  a  bishop  with  his  acolytes 

Val  Prinsep  contributed  a  picture  of  life-size,  and  by  knights,  with  the  pilgrims  at  the  right, 
full-length  figures,  entitled  "  Diva  Theodora  Im-  and  monks  with  torches  at  the  left.  In  front 
peratrix."  The  Empress  stands  as  if  on  the  steps  kneels  the  expiring  Tannhfiuser,  truly  repentant 
of  her  throne,  resting  one  hand  on  the  head  of  at  last,  while  in  the  background  Venus  is  disap- 
the  golden  lion  which  serves  as  an  arm  of  her  gor-  pearing  in  a  lurid  radiance, 
geous  chair.  She  wears  a  sumptuously  jeweled  Lo^^oairs  "  Ninth  of  November "  represents 
crown,  a  golden  breastplate  inlaid  with  precious  the  progress  of  the  Lord  Mayor*s  show  westward, 
stones,  and  a  purple  mantle,  the  weight  of  which  with  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Exchange  be- 
is  partly  borne  by  an  attendant  on  her  left,  while  hind  the  crowded  pavements.  It  is  a  large  can- 
on the  other  side  another  dame  holds  her  fan.  vas  full  of  figures  excellent  in  grouping  and  fore- 
Behind  the  throne  is  a  splendid  mosaic  of  Christ  shortening, 
in  majesty  and  surrounded  by  the  an^lic  choir.  Frank  D.  Millet's  '*  How  the  Gossip  grew**  is  a 

Edwin  A.  Abbev  sent  to  the  exhibition  his  first  delicately  painted  interior,  with  two  young  ladies 

achievment  in  oil  colors,  entitled  **  A  Ma^  Day  seated  at  a  breakfast  table.    One  of  them  reads 

Morning."    It  represents  a  lover  and  his  lass  aloud  from  a  letter,  and  the  other,  listening, 

tripping  along  a  garden  path  near  a  wall  on  pauses  in  the  act  of  drinking  tea.    It  is  firmly 

which  miit  trees  are  trainea  and  through  a  door  painted,  and  fine  in  color  and  modeling, 

in  which  the  sunlight  oours.    The  man,  dressed  R  W.  Macbeth*s  "  The  ("ast  Shoe  "  has  been 

in  white,  with  a  mandolin  under  his  arm,  holds  bought  with  the  Chantrey  fund.    Sir  John  Gil- 

the  maiden's  hand  in  his  own,  and  laughs  ^lee-  bert  s    "  Onward ! "  depicts  a   knight-banneret 

fully  as  the  twain  dance  toward  us.    The  laay  is  charging.    G.  A.  Storey's  "  The  Hungry  Messen- 

in  a  black  ^wn  with  white  stripes,  and  a  red  ger  'is  a  clever  piece  of  humor  of  the  Puritan 

and  white  kirtle.  time.    Stanhope  Forbes's   *'  By  Order    of   the 

Edward  J.  Poynter,  occupied  with  his  large  Court "  represents  a  forced  auction  in  a  humble 
work,  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba*s  Visit  to  Solomon,"  dwelling.  George  H.  Boughton's  "  The  Puritans' 
contributed  this  year  a  comparatively  minor  First  Winter  in  New  England"  is  one  of  his 
picture,  entitled  **  On  the  Temple  Steps."  A  characteristic  pictures,  with  groups  of  Puritan 
slender,  dark-eyed  girl,  dressed  m  a  loose,  white  settlers  waiting  for  a  relief  ship  in  a  wintry  land- 
tissue  through  whicn  her  limbs  are  partly  seen,  scape.  Ernest  Crofts's  **  Wnitehall :  Jan.  80, 
leans  with  crossed  arms,  shading  her  face  with  a  1649,"  depicts  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  J.  B. 
red  palm  fan,  against  a  parapet  on  a  steep  flight  Burgess's  "  Freedom  of  the  Press  *'  shows  some 
of  marble  steps  leading  from  the  shore  to  an  French  priests  horrified  by  newspaper  attacks  on 
acropolis  in  the  background.  Bread,  melons,  and  their  order,  which  one  of  them  is  reading  aloud, 
pomegranates  are  heaped  in  profusion  on  a  table  George  F.  Watts's  **  Patient  Life  of  Unrewarded 
Deside  her.  Toil      represents  an  old  white  horse  turned  out 

Hubert  Herkomer's  picture   "Our  Village"  to  get  his  living  as  he  can.    Thomas  Faed's  "  The 

depicts  a  scene  from  the  daily  life  of  Bushey,  the  Shepherd's  Wife  "  shows  a  woman  looking  anx- 

place  of  his  residence,  with  laborers  returning  iously  out  of  a  cottage  window  into  a  snowy  Uuid- 

irom  work,  just  after  sundown  has  left  the  air  scape.    **  The  Anxious   Lookout,"  a  picture  of 

aglow.    Mr.  Herkomer  has  been  elected  a  full  similar  motive,  represents  a  fisherman  s  wife  on 

academician.  the  beach,  with  two  children  grasping  her  dress, 

John  Collier's  *'  Death  of  Cleopatra  "  depicts  gazing  seaward  over  angry  waves, 

in  a  huge  canvas  the  rigid  form  of  the  queen  London :  Grosrenor  Gallery.—The  winter 

stretched  on  a  splendid  couch,  beneath  the  colos-  exhibition  was  devoted  to  pictures  illustrating 

sal  black  efilgies  of  Egypt's  gods,  with  her  maid  "  sport,"  with  numerous  specimens  of  hunting 

Iras  lying  d^  on  the  pavement  beside  her,  and  weapons,  implements,  and  trophies,  ancient  ana 

Charmian,  ready  to  swoon,  timorously  listening  moaem.    Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  well  repre* 

for  footsteps.  sented,  among  the  exhibits  being  his  **  Monarch 

Albert  Moore's  "  A  Summer  Night "  is  a  large  of  the  Glen."  "  The  Sanctuanr,"  "  Otter  and  Sal- 
decorative  picture,  in  which  several  half-nude  mon,"  "  Hunter  and  Hounds, '  "  The  Challenge," 
statuesque  female  forms,  with  blonde  tresses  "  The  Swannery  invaded  by  Eagles,"  **  The  Shrew 
loosely  bound,  lie  on  classical  couches  draped  with  tamed,"  and  the  "  Deerstalker's  Return."  Other 
steel-blue,  primrose,  and  deeper  yellow  draperies,  noted  pictures  were  R  Nicol's  "Steady,  Johnnie, 
The  terrace  on  which  they  lie  is  decoratea  with  Steady  I "  C.  Haag's  "  Evening  at  Balmoral  Cas- 
wreathes  of  yellow  pansies,  and  looks  out  upon  a  tie,"  Rubens's  "  Wolf  Hunt"  and  "  Diana  return- 
moonlit  sea.  ing  from  the  Chase,"  Snyders'  "  Eagle  mobbed 

Solomon  J.  Solomon's  "  Hippolyta"  shows  in  by  other  Birds,"  "  Wild  Soar  Hunt,"  and  others, 
the  red  light  of  sunset  the  oueen  of  the  Amazons  Mor land's  "  Innocence  alarmed,"  Stubbs's  "  Hun- 
vanquished  by  Theseus,  to  whom  she  appears  quite  ter  and  Arabian,"  Cooper's  **Mare  and  Foals," 
willing  to  yield.  Cuyp's  *'  Wild  Ducks,"  and  Courbet's  *•  Roe-Deer 

A.  C.  Gow's  "  After  Waterloo  "  represents  the  in  the  Snow." 

retreat  of  the  French  from  the  fatal  field,  with  The  fourteenth  summer  exhibition  of  the  Gros- 
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Tenor  Gallery  contained  nearly  430  numbers,  in-  largest  known  work  of  the  painter  (si^ed  and 
eluding  oil  and  water-color  paintines,  pastels,  dated  1533),  Velasquez's  **  Admiral  Pulido  Pare- 
and  sculptures.  Among  the  best  works  were  Sir  ja,*'  one  of  his  best  works  out  of  Spain,  and  a 
John  Millais's  portrait  of  **  Master  Ranken,"  a  portrait  by  Moroni.  The  totalprice  of  the  three 
handsome  boy  of  eight  with  long  brown  hair,  in  was  £55,000,  of  which  the  Government  con- 
green  yelvet,  with  b^c  in  hand,  and  J.  M.  Swan's  tributed  £25,000  and  the  remainder  was  guaran- 
^  Maternity,"  a  life-size  group  of  a  lioness  suck-  teed  by  gentlemen  in  London.  The  ^Hery  has 
ling  her  cubs.  Mrs.  M.  Stokes's  *' Li^ht  of  Life,"  also  acquired  the  large  picture  by  Tintoretto, 
a  large  picture  with  figures  nearly  life-size,  de-  called  sometimes  "The  Kursins  of  Hercules" 
picta  the  Virgin  seated  on  the  floor  of  a  stable  by  and  sometimes  "  The  Origin  of  the  Milky  Way," 
the  side  of  her  Son's  cradle,  lost  in  a  day-dream  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Orleans  collec- 
of  his  future.  Mr.  Orchardson  contributed  apor-  tion  and  later  to  Earl  I)amlev. 
trait  of  himself.  Mr;  Bume-Jones's  series  of  four  paintings  for 

London :  New  Gallerr. — ^The  Tudor  Exhibi-  mural  decoration  (each  11  feet  x  5  feet),  on  which 

tion  in  the  New  Gallery  last  winter  illustrated  he  has  worked  the  past  seven  years,  called  "  The 

the  period  of  English  history  between  the  acces-  Legend  of  the  Brier  Rose,"  illustrates  the  old 

sion  of  Henry  VII  in  1485  and  the  death  of  Queen  legend  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.    The  first  pict- 

Eliiabeth  in  1603.    Among  the  490  pictures  con-  ure,  "  The  Brier  Woo^"  shows  the  prince  enter- 

tributed,  were  83  Holbein  drawings,  lent  from  ing  through  the  thicket  of  blossoming  brier 

Windsor  by  her  Majesty,  and  81  selected  minia-  among  the  bodies  of  the  knights  of  every  age 

turee  of  the  time.    Besides  the  pictures,  the  ex-  who  have  been  overcome  by  sleep  in  their  at- 

hibition  included  coins  and  medals,  casts  of  royal  tempts  to  break  throueh  ana  rescue  the  princess 

and  ecclesiastical  seals,  anas  and  armor,  plate,  from  her  enforced  slumber.     In  the   second, 

books,  etc    Among  the  most  interesting  relics  "  The  Council  Room,"  the  white-bearded  king 

were  the  ring  Elizabeth  eave  to  Essex,  the  baby  nods  on  his  bronze  throne  above  the  recumbent 

clothe  she  made  for  l&rv  when  an  heir  was  forms  of  his  courtiers.    In  "  The  Garden  Court " 

looked  for,  two  cups  given  by  her  to  Sir  Francis  are  sleeping  girls,  some  beside  the   fountain, 

Drake,  and  the  locx  of  hair  that  she  gave  to  Sir  some  at  the  distaff  and  the  loom,  in  every  grace- 

Plulip  Sidney.  ful  attitude  of  arrested  motion.     **The  Rose 

The  third  annual  exhibition,  opened  May  1,  Bower "  shows  the  princess  sleeping  on  a  low 

contained  436  pictures,  drawings,  and  sculptures,  couch  amid  her  sleeping  maidens.    The  pictures 

Bume-Jones  and  Legros,  two  of  the  leading  sup-  were  shown  at  the  Agnew  Gallery. 

Sorters  of  the  gallery,  were  unrepresented  in  oils,  Mr.  Poynter's  large  picture,  "  The  Meeting  of 

ut  paintings  were  contributed  oy  Watts,  Poyn-  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,"  on  exhibition 

ter,  Alma-Tadema,  G.  D.  L^lie,  J.  Waterhouse,  in  London  the  past  season  at  Maclean's  Gallery, 

E.  A.  Waterlow,  R.  W.  Macbeth,  Charles  Hall^,  is  likely  to  add  to  the  artist's  reputation.    The 

Albert  and  Henry  Moore,  Ernest  Parton,  John  S.  sumptuously  appareled  figures  of  the  Queen  and 

Sarsent,  Adrian  Stokes,  Onslow  Ford,  Haynes  the  King  stand  out  from  the  background  of 

Williams,  A.  Gilbert,  and  C.  Wylie.  splendid  architecture  and  from  the  ling  of  spec- 

Alma-Tadema's  **  In  the  Rose  Garden  "  depicts  tators  on  the  alabaster  podium  of  the  velarium- 
two  Roman  damsels  resting  on  a  bench  of  Siena  shaded  court  with  its  red  and  golden  pillars.  In 
marble,  over  one  end  of  which  a  large  rose  bush  the  foreground  are  the  Queen's  beautiful  slave 
laden  with  blossoms  spread  its  arms.  One  lies  ^irls  and  attendants  bearing  gifts.  The  draper- 
with  her  head  in  the  lap  of  her  companion,  who  les  of  the  royal  group  are  comparatively  quiet, 
shakes  rose  leaves  upon  her.  '*  Eloquent  Silence,"  but  the  Queen  is  resplendent  with  jeweled  oma- 
by  the  same  artist,  shows  a  dark-haired  Greek  ments  on  bare  bosom  and  arms, 
maiden,  soon  to  be  a  bride,  sitting  meditatively  George  Frederick  Watts  is  to  beG[ueath  thirty- 
on  a  bench  with  both  her  hands  in  her  lap,  with  seven  of  his  pictures  to  the  nation.  Among 
a  soldierly  young  noble  by  her  side  striving  to  these  are,  of  his  greater  compositions,  "  Love 
mask  his  own  emotions  by  pushing  away  the  leaf  and  Life,"  "  Love  and  Death,"  **  Hope,"  j*  Time, 
of  a  flower  fallen  near  his  mistress's  foot.  Death,  and  Judgment,"  *'  The  Spirit  of  Christian- 

Poynter's  "High  Noon"  represents  a  nude  itv,"  "The  Minotaur,"  "The  Court  of  Death," 
girl  on  the  seashore,  who  has  just  left  the  water  "  Death  crowning  Innocence,"  "  The  Messenger 
and  seated  herself  on  a  rock,  where  she  leans  of  Death,"  and  "The  Brewer's  Horses."  The 
sidewise  and  swings  her  feet  over  a  little  pool  remainder  are  portraits,  including  those  of  Ten- 
left  by  the  tideu  nyson.    Browning,    Carlyle,    Matthew   Arnold, 

George  F.  Watts's  "  Ariadne  "  shows  her  sit-  Morris,  Mill,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Motley,  Glad- 
tins^  on  the  shore,  sorrowful  and  disheveled,  stone.  Cardinal  Manning,  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
looking  seaward.  She  is  clad  in  white  and  her  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  most  of  which  were  exhib- 
loosened  red  zone  lies  across  her  knee.  ited  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

Sir  John  Millais's  "  Dew-drenched  Furze  "  is  One  of  the  most  important  art  sales  of  the 
an  autumnal  scene  in  a  dense  wood  ending  in  a  year  was  that  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Will- 
lofty  mass  of  ruddy  beeches,  russet  oaks,  and  lam  Wells,  begun  in  London  on  May  4.  The 
my  larches,  the  tops  of  which  are  lost  in  the  104  lots  brought  in  the  aggregate  £76,945.  the  80 
mist  that  is  beginning  to  yield  to  the  sun's  rays.  Landseers  alone  selling  for  £42,000.    The  fol- 

Prof.  Costa  exhibited  a  flne  group  of  land-  lowing  were  some  of  the  best  prices  obtained : 

s^pes  and  coast  pieces.    Mr.  Herkomer  and  Mr.  Landseer, "  A  Highland  Interior  "  (1B31),  £2.415 ; 

Richmond  sent  portraits.  "  Grouse,"  £1,113 ;  "  Black  Cock  and  Gray  Hen  " 

London :    Miscellaneons.  —  The    National  (1833),  £1,260 ;  "  Teal  and  Snipe,"  £1,207 ;  "  Par- 

Osllery  has  acquired  from  the  collection  of  the  tridges  "  (1838),  £1,470 ;  "  The  Shepherd's  Grave," 

Earl  of  Radnor  Holbein's  "  Ambassadors,"  the  £1,260 ;  "  The  Woodcutter,"  £2,310 ;  "  The  Hon- 
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eymoon,*'  known  as  the  *'  Roebucks,*'  £4,042 ;  At  the  sale  of  the  Farnley  Hall  collection  of 

**  Deerhound  and  Mastiff  "  (1888),  £1,470 ;  "  None  Ayscoagh  Fawkee  a  large  number  of  water-color 

but  the  Brave  deserve  the  Fair "  (1838),  £4,620 ;  sketches  bj  Turner  were  disposed  of  at  good 

*' Otter   and    Salmon"   (1842),    £1,865;    '*  Not  prices,  20  of  them  realizing  sums  over  £100  each, 

caught  yet  **  (1848),  £3,150 ;  "  Terrier  and  Dead  Among  those  which  broueht  more  were :  "  Win- 

WUd    Ducks"   (1845),    £2,780;    "Spaniel   and  dermere," £1,200 ;« Loch Tyne," £724 ;" Vevev/' 

Pheasant "  (1845),  £1,575 ;  "  Retriever  and  Wood-  £097 ;  •*  Valley  of   Chamouni,"    £840  ;    "  Lau- 

cock"   (1845),    £2,205;    "Browsing"    (crayon  sanne,"  £735; '-Lake  Lucerne  from  Fluelen,"  £2.- 

drawing,  1857),  £2,200.    William  Mulready,  **  A  810 ;"  Mont  Blanc,"  £1,050.    The  foUowing  in 

Doc  of  Two  Minds,"  £1,218.    Sir  Joshua  Rey-  oil,  also  by  Turner,  were  sold ;  "  Lake  of  Gene- 

nolds,  "Meditation"  (1819),  £1,155.    C.  Stan-  va,  £2,625;  "Scene  in  the  Apennines,"  £806; 

field,  "  Near  Sepolina,  Como,"  £1,118.    Turner,  "  The  *  Victory '  returning  from  Trafalgar,"  £2,- 

"  Sheemess," -£7,450  (sold  in  Dobree  sale,  1842,  152;  "  The  Sun  rising  in  a  Mist,"  £1,050. 

for  £178  10s.,  and  in  Baring  sale  to  Mr.  Wells  The  Stover  collection,  late  the  property  of  thA 

for  £577  lOs.),     D.  Wiikle,  "  Distraining   for  twelfth  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  sold  on  Jane  28, 

Rent,"  £2,810 :  "  The  Jew's  Harp  "  (1807),  £446.  together  with  several  other  properties.    Amone 

R.  Wilson,  "  The  Village  Festival "  (study  of  the  58  pictures  from  Stover  House  were :  Paul 

National   Gallery  picture),  £1.890.     Hobbema,  Potter,  "The  Dairy  Farm,"  (1646), £6,000;  Hob- 

"  View  in    Westphalia,"    £2,855.     Rembrandt,  bema,  "  Woody  Landscape,"  £2,730 ;  Gainsbor- 

"  The  Artist's  Wife,"  £1,690.    Jacob  Ruysdael,  ough,  "  Portnut  of  Lord  Hamilton."  £4,410.  and 

"  The  Flooded  Road,"  £997.    W.  Vandervelde,  of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Hamilton,"£l,575 :  Van- 

"  Sea  View  with  Boats,"  £1,207.    Murillo, "  Head  dvke,  "Queen  Henrietta  Maria,"  £1,050;  John 

of  a  Bacchante,  £1.865.  Hoppner, "  Portrait  of  a  Ladv,"  £1,575 ;  Rubence. 

At  the  sale  of  the  pictures  of  the  late  John  "  Portrait  of  a  Philosopher,    £815.   On  the  same 

Cawardine,  Feb.  22,  Oeorge  Romney's  "  Contem-  day   wa^  sold   Romney's  "  Ijady  Hamilton  as 

plation— Lady  Hamilton  "  brought  £1,102,  and  Circe,"  £4,042 ;  Vandyke, "  The  Marquis  of  Vieu- 

his  "  Mrs.  Butler  "  £1,887 ;  Sir  J.  Reynolds's  ville,"  £945. 

"  General  Morgan,  £815,  and  " The  Death  of  Di-  Gibson's  famous  statue,  "The  Tinted  Venaf^*• 

do"  (1781),  £420;    Sir  David    Wilkie's  "The  executed  in  Rome  in  1852,  and  exhibited  at  the 

Pinch  of  Snu£F,"  £278.  London  Universal  Exhibition  of  1862,  was  sold 

At  a  sale  of  the  pictures  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Traj^tt  at  Christie's,  June  28,  for  $9,185. 

and  others,  March  1,  William  CoUins's  "  Shrimp  An  equestrian  statue  of  Prince  Albert  was  in« 

Boys  at  Cromer  "  brought  £1,260 ;  his  "  Capstan  augurated  in  the  park  of  Windsor  Castle,  May  12. 

at  Work"  (1820).  £840;  and  "The  Kitten  de-  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  the  royal  family 

ceived "  £682.    John  Linnell,  Sr.,  "  The  Flight  and  of  the  King  of  the  Bel^ans.    The  statue 

into  Egypt"  (1841),  £556.     Edwin  Long's  "A  was  given  by  tne  women  of  England  to  the 

Question  of  Propriety  "  (1870),  £1,050.  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  Jubilee. 

At  a  sale  of  the  pictures  of  the  late  C.  R.  Pem-  The  Bern  Exhibition. — The  first  natioual 

berton  and  others,  March  17,  Frans  Hals's  "  Por-  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts  in  Switzerland   was 

trait  of  a  Gentleman  '*  brought  £1,995.  held  at  Bern,  May  1  to  June  12,  in  the  halls  of 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Will-  the  Kunst  Museum.  It  comprised  408  works,  of 
iam  Carver,  of  Manchester,  March  22,  18  of  which  280  were  in  oil,  63  water  colors  and  pastels, 
the  principal  works  of  Qeorge  F.  Watts  were  83  sculptures,  and  the  remainder  engravings,  de- 
disposed  of  at  good  prices.  Among  the  highest  signs,  pictures  on  porcelain,  etc 
were :  "  The  Red  Cross  Knight  and  Una,"  £1,782 ;  Dresden  Exhibition.— The  third  annual  wa- 
"  Love  and  Death,"  £1,386 ;  "  The  Rider  on  the  ter-color  exhibition,  held  in  August  and  Septem- 
White  Horse,"  £1,522 ;  "The  Rider  on  the  Red  ber, comprised 2,600 numbers.  tk)ld  medals  were 
Horse,"  £236 ;  ''  The  Rider  on  the  Black  Horse,"  awarded  to  Charles  Gehrts  and  Eugene  DQiker, 
£388 ;  '*  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  £236.  both  of  DQsseldorf.    Silver  medals  to  Hans  Herr^ 

At  a -sale  of  pictures  of  the  English  school,  mann,  Berlin;  Heinz  Heim,  Darmstadt ;  and  Alea- 

March  29,  George  Romney's  ♦*  Sensibility— Ladv  sandro  Zezzos,  Venice.    Diplomas  to  Mme.  Cour- 

Hamilton"    brought    £3,045.     C.    R.    Leslie^s  tois,  Lhermitte,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Paris;  and 

"  Princes  in  the  Tower  "  sold  for  only  £12,  show-  Eugdne  Jettel,  Vienna, 

ing  the  present-day  depreciation  of  that  artist.  The    Hagne   Exhibition.— The    exhibition 

At  a  SEtle  of  various  owners,  April  26,  Sir  Ed-  held  in  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  the  Princes^e- 
win  Landseer's  *' Uncle  Tom  and  his  Wife  for  gracht,  was  opened  on  the  12th  of  May  and 
Sale  "  (1857)  brought  £1,291.  Sir  John  Millais's  closed  on  the  29th  of  June. 
"Asleep"  £1,400.  J.  Linnell,  Sr,,  "The  Har-  Munich  Exhibition.— The  third  annual  ex- 
vest  Field,"  £1,701 ;  "  The  Road  through  the  hibition  at  Munich  opened  July  1  and  closed  Oct. 
Forest,"  £1,102.  15.     The  following  awards  were  made  in  the 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Charles  Neck,  section  of  painting:  First-class  medals  to  Rob- 
May  3,  J.  C.  Hook's  "The  Nearest  Way  to  ert  Haug,  Stuttgart;  Albert  Meuhuys,  the 
School"  brought  £1,417;  "Cornish  Mermaid,"  Hague;  James  Guthrie,  Glasgow;  Paul  Albert 
£1,417;  and  "'Tis  an  III  Wind  that  does  No-  Besnard,  Paris.  Second-class  medals  to  Carl 
body  Good,"  £2,572.  John  Linnell,  Sr.,  "Pons  Seiler.  Munich;  Ovien  Pech,  Munich;  Gottfried 
Asinorum,"  £945;  "The  Barlev  Harvest,"  £1.-  Kallstenius,  Stockholm;  Leo  van  Aken,  Ant- 
207 ;  "  Woods  and  Forests,"  £1,995 ;  and  "  Point-  werp ;  Alexander  Stniys,  Mechlin  ;  Alexander 
ing  the  Way,"  £1,197.  Harrison,  Paris:    Arthur  Kampf,  DOsseldorf; 

At  a  sale  of  various  owners,  June  21,  Frans  Theophilus  de  Bock,  the  Hague ;  Jean  Boldini, 

Hals's  "Portrait  of  his  Wife"  brought  £1.837;  Paris;  JuiienDupr^,  Paris;  K. Pochwalski, Cra- 

"  Immaculate  Conception,"  by  Murillo,  £399.  cow ;  Albert  CaerisoSr,  Ghent ;  John  Robertson 
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Reid,  London;  John  Lavery,  Glasgow;  Luis  best  American  figure  coniposition  painted  in  the 
Jimenez,  Paris ;  Alfred  Pierre  Agache,  Paris ;  United  States  was  award!ed  to  Edmund  C.  Tar- 
Juan  Planella  y  Rodriguez,  Barcelona ;  Marcel  bell,  of  Boston,  for  his  "  After  the  Ball."  The 
AndrS  Baschet,  Paris.  First-class  medal  in  Norman  W.  Dtodge  prize  of  $800  for  the  best 
sculpture,  K  van  der  Stappin,  Brussels ;  in  ar-  picture  painted  in  the  United  States  by  a  woman 
chitecture,  Alfred  Waterbouse,  London  ;  in  en-  was  awarded  to  A.  M.  Richards,  of  Newport,  R. 
graving,  Wilhelm  Unger,  Vienna.  I.,  for  hei^  "  An  Interlude  to  Chopin.*'     The 

Tienna  Exhibition.— The  fine  arts  ezhibi-  Julius  Hallgarten  prizes  of  $300,  $200,  and  $100 

tion  was  open  from  March  15  to  May  15.  were  not  awarded,  but  will  be  added  to  those  of 

Ulm  Cathedral. — A  grand  celebration  was  next  year, 
held  at  Ulm  in  commemoration  of  the  comnle-  The  ninth  autumn  exhibition  (Nov.  24  to  Dec. 
tion  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  begun  in  1977.  20)  comprised  385  numbers.  Among  the  note- 
After  three  hundred  years' consecutive  work  upon  worthy  works  were  three  portraits,  by  John  S. 
it,  the  building  was  interrupted  by  the  Reior-  Sargent — Lawrence  Barrett,  Joseph  Jeflferson  as 
mation.  In  l^A  a  committee  of  citizens  under-  Dr.  Pangloss,  and  a  full-length  of  Mrs.  E.  L. 
took  the  task  of  finishing  it  on  the  primitive  plan,  Davis  and  son. 

the  cost  being  partly  defrayed  by  a  lottery.    The  The  American  Water-Color  Society  held  its 

spire  which  crowns  the  edifice  is  the  highest  in  twenty-third  annual  exhibition  at  the  Academy 

tne  world,  being  624  feet,  or  five  metres  higher  of  Design,  New  York  (Feb.  3  to  March  1),  with 

than  that  of  Cologne.    The  biulding  will  hold  645  numbers.     Among  the  more  prominent  ex- 

30,000  persons.                                                     '  hibitors  were  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  Hamilton  Gibson, 

A  statue  of  Hernando  Cortez  was  unveiled,  Henry  Farrar,  William  Magrath,  Thomas  Moran, 

Dec.  2,  in  his  native  city  of  Medellin,  Estrama-  Walter  Shirlaw,  Bruce  Crane,  Childe  Hassam,  W. 

dura,  Spain,  in  the  square  formerly  occupied  by  T.  Smedley,  Ross  Tunier,  Bolton  Jones,  Murphy, 

the  Cortez  homestead.    The  statue,  which  repre-  Wiggins,  Weir,  and  Wiles.    The  Evans iprize  of 

sents  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  in  full  military  $d(X)  was  awarded  to  W.  T.  Smedley's  *'  Thanks 

dress,  with  the  staff  of  command  in  his  right  giving  Dinner." 

hand  and  the  flag  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  nis  The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society 

left,  stands  on  a  massive  pedestal  in  the  shape  of  American  Artists,  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 

of  a  fifteenth-century  fortress,  bearing  on  its  four  Art  Galleries,  New  York  (April  28  to  May  24), 

sides  broken  Aztec  weapons  and  the  inscriptions :  was  one  of  the  best  of  American  pictures  ever 

*'  Mexico,"  "  Tlascala,'  "  Otumba,"  **  Taoasco."  held  in  this  country.    Among  the  best  known 

On  the  front  is  **  Heman  Cortez  "  and  the  coat  contributors  were  John  S.  Sareent,  whose  por- 

of  arms  granted  him  by  Charles  V  on  his  return  trait  of  '*  Carmencita  "  attracted  much  attention, 

from  Mexico.    It  is  the  work  of  a  young  sculptor,  Wm.  M.  Chase,  Kenyon  Cox,  Will  H.  Low,  J. 

Eugenic  Barron.  Alden  Weir,  Robert  A.  Eichelberger,  R.  C.  Minor, 

The  famous  group  of  four  "  Negroes'  Heads,"  Walter  Shirlaw,  and  John  H.  Twachtman.   Two 

by  Rubens,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Belgian  landscapes  by  Roger  Donoho  and  a  landscape  by 

Government   at  a  cost  of   80,000  francs  and  W.  Latnron— almost  unknown  names — showed 

f  laced  in  the  Brussels  Museum.    It  was  sold  in  careful  ana  conscientious  study.     The  annual 

867,  in  the  Pommersfelden  collection,  to  Prince  Webb  prize  of  $300  for  the  best  landscape  by 

Narischkine  for  35,000  francs,  and  pa^ed  thence  an  American  artist  under  forty  years  of  age 

to  Prince  Demidoff  in  1883  for  55,000  francs,  was  awarded  to   Theodore  Robinson    for  his 

This  picture  was  attributed  to  Van  Dyck  in  the  **  Winter  Landscape." 

Pommersfelden  catalogue  of  1719,  but  in  the  The  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American 

next  edition  was  given  to  Rubens.  Artists,  at  Chicago,  in  June,  was  a  repetition  of 

United  States :  Exhibitiong,  etc.— The  Na-  the  New  York  exhibition,  with  a  few  additions, 

tional  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  now  con-  The  spring  exhibition  at  the  American  Art 

sists  of  96  academicians  and  51  associates.     The  Galleries,  New  York,  in  April,  contained  works 

officers  for  1890-'91  are :  President,  Daniel  Hunt'  contributed  by  ten  American  artists — oils,  water 

ington :  Vice-President,  T.  W.  Wood  ;    Corre-  colors^astels,  and  black  and  whites.  The  artists 

spending  Secretary,  T.  Addison  Richards ;  Re-  were  F.  D.  Millet,  Wm.  M,  Chase,  H.  R.  Poore, 

cording  Secretary,  H.  W.  Robbins ;  Treasurer,  R.  C.  Minor,  C.  M.  Dewing,  C.  H.  Eaton,  P.  K. 

Alfred  Jones.  M.  Rehn,  J.  W.  Champney,  Frederick  Reming- 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  exhibition  (April  1  to  ton,  and  Carleton  Wiggins.    The  exhibition  was 

May  10),  contained  600  numbers,  including  oils,  made  up  partly  of  paintings  lent  by  private 

water  colors,  and  sculptures.    Among  the  note-  owners  and  partly  of  new  works  by  the  artists, 

worthy  pictures  shown  were :    Kenyon    Cox's  Each  painter  s  work  was  shown  separately. 

'*  The  Approach  of  Love,"  a  nude  female  half  The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  SocietT 

reclining  on  yellow  drapery  on  a  marble  bench,  of  Pastel   Painters  was  held  at  Wunderlich^ 

with  a  blue-winged  CJupid  climbing  up  at  the  Gallery,  New  York.     Noteworthy  among  the 

other  end ;  Horatio  Walker's  "  A   Barnyard,"  contributions  were  William  M.  Chase's  "  After- 

an  excellent  study  of  pigs;   Homer  Martin's  noon  by  the  Sea,"  Walter  Palmer's  "  Wheat  and 

"  Wild  Coast  near  Newport " ;    W.  H.  Lippin-  Poppies,"  Bolton  Jones's  "  Spring  "  and  "  After- 

cott's  **  Love's  Ambush,  a  prettv  girl  of  colonial  noon,"  Theodore  Robinson's  "  By  the  Seine,"  and 

times  hiding  behind  the  door  as  ner  lover  enters ;  Rosina  Emmett  Sherwood's  "  Portrait." 

H.  R.  Butler's  '*  Church  of  Aguas  Calientes";  In  November  was  exhibited  at  the  International 

Will  H.  Low's  "  Love  disarmed " ;  F.  D.  Mil-  Art  Gallery,  New  York,  Franz  von  Lenbach's 

let's  "  Antony  van  Corlaer  " ;  and  Walter  Shir-  latest  portrait  of  Bismarck,  painted  in  the  early 

law*s  *^  Rufina,"  a  studv  of  the  nude.  part  of   the   year  at  Friearichsnih,  and  first 

The  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize  of  $300  for  the  shown  in  the  Munich  exhibition  in  AprU  and 
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later  in  Berlin.    The  prince  wears  the  white  The  Richard  Butler  collection,  sold  in  New 

uniform  of   the  Magdeburg  Cuirassiers  Regi-  York,  March  20  and  21,  brought,  with  others,  an 

ment,  with  the  broad  yellow  ribbon  of  the  Order  aggs^gate  of   $21,685.    The  highest  price  ob- 

of  the  Black  Eagle  across  his  breast  and  the  tained  was  for  Sanford  R.  Gifford's  ^*San  Oior- 

cuirassier's  helmet  on  his  head.    The  artist  has  gio,  Venice,"   $8,150.     George   FuUer's   **  Led 

concentrated  his  work  on  the  head,  which  is  through  the  Meadow"  brought  $2,100,  C.  L. 

masterly,  the  face  being  a  three-quarter  profile.  Muller's  **  First  Quarter  of  the  Honeymoon,** 

A  special  exhibition,  beginning:  Dec.  11,  was  $1,150,  and  Gaul's  **  Holding  the  Line,"  $730. 

held  at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  New  York,  The  memorial  to  Daguerre,  unveiled  in  August 

of  the  works  of  Alexander  Harrison,  William  L.  in  Washington,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  National 

Dodge,  and  Charles  Walter  Stetson,  the  first  Museum,  is  a  bronze  figure,  16  feet  high,  repre- 

two  pupils  of  G^rdme,  the  last  self  taught^    The  senting  Fame,  on  bended  knee,  crowning  the 

collection  comprised  234  numbers,  of  which  69  head  of  the  inventor  with  a  wreath  of  laureL 

were  contributed  by  Mr.  Dodge,  98  by  Mr.  Har-  The  sculptor  is  J.  8.  Hartley,  of  New  York, 

rison,  and  72  by  Mr.  Stetson.  A  bust  of  the  late  Alexander  L.  Holler,  the 

At  the  same  time  was  exhibited  Millet's  "An-  work  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  was  unveiled  in  Wash- 

gelus,"  preparatory  to  its  return  to  >>ance.  ington  Square,  New  York,  Oct  2.    The  pedestal 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York  was  designed  by  Carrereand  Hastings. 

Water  Color  Club  was  opened  Nov.  6,  at  the  A  statue  of  Horace  Greeley,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward, 

American  Art  Galleries,  under  the  management  was  erected  in  November  in  front  of  the  ^*Trib- 

of  the  American  Art  Association,  comprised  418  une  "  office  in  New  York.    It  is  of  bronze,  seated, 

numbers.    The  club,  which  has  58  members,  has  more  than  life-size,  the  right  hand  on  the  knee 

for  president,  Childe  Hassam,  and  for  vice-presi-  holding  a  copy  of  his  paper, 

dent,  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls.  FLORIDA,  a  Soutnem  State,  admitted  to  the 

A  large  picture  (9^  x  15  feet)  entitled  "  Vuel-  Union,  March  8, 1845 ;  area,  58,680  square  miles, 

van  Cara  I '   the  work  of  Arturo  Michelena,  has  The   population,  according   to  each  decennial 

been  presented  by  Venezuela  to  the  city  of  New  census  since  admission,  was  87,445  in  1850 ;  140,- 

York  as  a  memorial  of  the  return  to  his  native  424  in  1860;  187,748  in  1870;  269,498  in  1880; 

country  of  the  body  of  General  Paez.    It  repre-  891,422  in  1890.    Capital,  Tallahassee, 

sents  the  retreat  of  irregular  horsemen  before  a  GOTemment. — Tne  following  were  the  State 

body  of  regular  cavalry.    The  leader  of  the  for-  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Francis  P. 

mer,  wounded,  is  about  to  fall  from  his  horse,  Fleming,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  L. 

and  his  soldiers  turn  to  catch  his  last  words.  Crawfonl ;  Comptroller,  William  D.  Barnes,  who 

The  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  S.  L.  M.  resigned  in  April  to  accept  a  circuit  judgeship 
Barlow,  consisting  of  paintings,  porcelains,  and  and  was  succeeded  by  ex-Gov.  William  D.  Blox- 
other  ohfets  de  vertu^  and  his  library,  in  New  ham ;  Treasurer,  Frank  J.  Pons ;  Attorney-Gen- 
York  in  February,  brought  in  the  aggregate  eral,  William  B.  Lamar ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
about  $140,000.  Of  the  paintings,  Van  Dyck's  lie  Instruction,  Albert  J.  Russell ;  Commissioner 
"  Children  of  Charles  I "  was  bought  by  C.  P.  of  Agriculture,  Lucius  B.  Wombwell ;  Railroad 
Huntington  for  $8,500.  He  also  was  the  pur-  Commissioners,  George  G.  McWhorter,  Enoch  J. 
chaser  of  G.  Flinck's  **Head  of  a  Nobleman,"  Vann,  and  William  Himes;  State  Board  of 
$1,100 ;  of  P.  Bonheur's  "  Bit<!h  and  Pups,  $675 ;  Health,  Richard  P.  Daniel,  William  B.  Hender- 
of  Constable's  '*  Headwaters  of  the  Lewiston  son,  William  K..Hyer ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
River,"  $480 ;  and  of  A.  Cuyp's  ^  Landscape  preme  Court,  George  P.  Raney ;  Associate  Jus- 
with  Cattle,"  $600.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  was  tices,  Augustus  K  Maxwell  and  H.  L.  Mitchell 
the  buyer  of  a  portrait  of  Robert  Burns,  said  to  Talnaiions. — The  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
have  been  painted  for  Highland  Mary.  erty  in  the  Stat^  for  1889  (two  counties  esti- 

At  the  sale  of  the  \^lter  Bowne  collection  mated)  is  as  follows:  Vidue  of  town  and  city 

of  58  paintings,  New  York,  March  5,  one  third  lots,  including  improvements,  $21,888,756 ;  value 

brought  more  than  $1,000  each.    Among  the  best  of  other  land  and  improvements,  $89,210,087; 

prices  were:    Meissonier,  '*0n   the   Lookout,"  value  of  animals,  $5,242,256;  value  of  other  per- 

$3,500 ;  Daubigny,.  *'  Time  of  Apple  Blossoms,"  sonal  property,  $10,869,791 ;  value  of  railroads, 

$8,200;  De  Neuville,  ''The  Vanguard,"  $3,000;  $14,862,087;  value  of  telegraph  lines,  $178,418; 

Diaz, '*Earlv  Autumn,"  $2,450;  Corot, "  Road  to  total,  $91,691,855.    Included  in  the  assessment 

the  Sea,"  $2,800 ;    Millet,  *'  The  Seamstress,"  are  28,751,711  acres  of  land,  41,876  horses  and 

$2,100;    Troyon,  ''Strayed,"  $1,950;    Bonheur,  mules,  482,764  neat  cattle,  104,452  sheep  and 

"  Monarch  of  the  Herd,"  $1,905 ;  Decamps, "  The  goats,  and  181,922  swine.    The  tax  assessed  for 

Tempest,"  $1,500;  Hagbor^, "  Mussel  Gatherer,"  State  purposes  in  1889  upon  this  valuation  was 

$1,500 ;  Rousseau,  "  Farm  Sunset,"  $1,875.  as  follows :  General  revenue,  4^  milbs,  $403,- 

At  the  sale  of  the  Wynkoop  collection,  New  891.82 :  school  tax,  1  mill,  $91,009.81 ;  immiffra- 
York,  March  18,  84  paintings  brought  in  the  tion  Ux,  |  mill,  $10,987.80 ;  toUl,  $505,389.43. 
aggregate  $64,200.  Among  the  best  prices  ob-  A  tax  of  |  mill  for  use  of  the  Board  of  Health 
tained  were:  Bargue,  "  Bashi-Bazouks,"  $7,500;  is  not  included.  For  1890  the  State  tax  rate  is 
Van  Marcke, "  Cattle  drinking,"  $4,800 ;  Q^rome,  the  same  as  in  1889.  viz. :  General  revenue,  4i 
"  At  the  Door  of  his  House."  $3,600 ;  Corbt,  mills ;  schools,  1  mill ;  Board  of  Health,  i  mill ; 
"Near  Ville  d'Avray,"  $8,000:  Jules  Dupr6,  immigration,  |  mill ;  total,  6i  mills. 
"The  Fisherman,"  $1,200;  Schreyer,  "Arab  PenitentiarT.— On  Aug.  1  there  were  857 
Cavalry,"  $2,200;  Henner,  "Juana,"  $1,425;  convicts  in  the  State  Penitentiary,  of  whom  844 
Diaz,  "In  the  Woods,"  $2,100;  Knaus,  "The  were  males  and  18  females,  44  white  and  818 col- 
Disgusted  Model,"  $2,150;  George  Inness,  "Frosty  ored.  They  are  employed  under  lease  in  farming 
Morning,"  $1,250.  operations. 
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Gonntr  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Florida 
ooanties  ui  1800  was  $d90,616,  of  which  $820, 
700  was  a  bonded  debt  and  $69,016  a  floating 
debt  There  has  been  a  decrease  of  $45,877  in 
the  total  county  debt  since  1880.  Twenty-two 
of  the  fort j-five  counties  in  the  State  of  Florida 
are  without  debt. 

Population. — ^The  oiBcial  figures  of  the  na- 
tional census  for  the  jrear  are  compared  with 
similar  figures  for  1880  in  the  following  table : 


COUNTIKS. 


Alicbaa. . . . . 

Bftkcr 

Bndlbvd.... 

Bnyvd 

CAihoon 

Cltrn* 

Chy 

Cotiimbb.... 

Dade 

I>0:kilo 

Davai 

EacamblL... 
FiukHn.... 

OMlfdOO..... 

HamUtoo.... 
UeiuuKlo... 
niOsborooKb 

Hohnea 

Jaeluon 

Jeflenon .... 
LaFayetta.. 

Lake.. 

Lea 

LaoD 

Levy 

Liberty 

MadlMB 

Manatee  .... 

Markm 

MoDroe 


OraBjEe 

Oflceola. 

Paeeo 

Polk 

Pntaam 

Bt  Joha*a... 
Santa  Boea.. 

Bomter. 

Buvaanae... 

Tkylor. 

VoluafaL 

Wakolfak.... 

Walton 

WaahtDgton. 


Total. 


1880. 

1890. 

1M(» 

88,984 

9,8U8 

8,888 

6,US 

7,616 

1,4T8 

8,401 

1,660 

1,681 

••■••• 

8,894 

S.888 

6,164 

9,fi69 

12,877 

257 

861 

«■•■•• 

4,944 

19,481 

^£6,800 

12,106 

80,188 

1J»1 

8,808 

12,160 

11.894 

6,790 

8,607 

4,S4S 

8,476 

6,814 

14,941 

8,170 

4,886 

14,;»72 

17,644 

16,066 

16,767 

)i,441 

8,666 

8.084 

•>•••• 

4,414 

19,668 

17,762 

^767 

6,666 

1,868 

1,462 

14J96 

14,816 

8,644 

2,896 

18,046 

20,796 

10,940 

18,786 

6,686 

&294 

6,618 

12,684 

8,188 

•    !■••• 

4,249 

8,181 

7,906 

6,261 

11,186 

4,686 

8,718 

6,646 

7.961 

4,686 

6368 

7,161 

10,684 

8,279 

8,128 

8.894 

8,467 

8,728 

8,117 

4.201 

4,816 

4,0^0 

6.426 

860,498 

891,428 

6.478 
1,060 
1,404 
1,988 

101 
8,894 
2,816 
8,288 

604 
4,944 
7,869 
8,083 
1617 
•276 
1,717 
•1.772 
9,127 
2,166 
8,178 
•208 
1,846 
8,084 
4,414 
•1,910 

819 
90 
•488 
•649 
7,780 
7,646 
1.669 
6,966 
8.188 
4,249 
4,784 
4,9  6 
4,177 
1,816 

677 
8,868 
•167 
6,178 

884 

616 
8,887 

181,929 


•Decrease. 

Phosphate  Deposits. — There  has  been  much 
excitement  in  the  State  during  the  year,  espe- 
cially in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  over  the  discovery  and  development  of 
phosphate  deposits.  In  March,  1887,  Dr.  J.  Kost, 
th«  State  geologist,  announced,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, that  he  h£i  discovered  remarkablv  valuable 
pbosphate  beds  in  several  counties.  The  ezist- 
eaoe  of  considerable  deposits  had  long  been 
known,  but  their  value  was  first  understood  and 
rablished  by  Dr,  Kost  Col.  Scott,  a  wealthy 
fertilizer  manufacturer  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  a 
few  northern  capitalists,  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  phosphate  lands  on  Peace  river  in  southern 
Florida,  and  began  mining  operations  in  1888, 
shipping  the  rock  to  Atlanta.  But  the  people 
were  not  aroused  until,  in  the  summer  of  1889,  it 
▼u  announced  that  a  syndicate  of  capitalists, 
now  known  as  the  Dunnellen  Company,  had 
bought  up  large  tracts  ,of  rich  phospnate  lands 


on  Withlacoochee  river  in  Citrus  and  Marion 
Counties,  and  would  soon  begin  extensive  mining 
operations.  It  was  said  that  about  90,000  acres 
had  been  purchased  by  this  company,  and  the 
announcement  that  it  had  paid  from  $50  to  $100 
an  acre  for  thousands  of  acres  that  formerly  sold 
at  $5  to  $10  created  a  whirlwind  of  excite- 
ment. Every  one  turned  prospector,  and  reports 
of  valuable  discoveries  came  thick  and  fast. 
Scores  of  poor  farmers  had  acquired  a  compe- 
tence through  their  sales  to  the  Dunnellen  Com- 
pany, and  hundreds  more  were  soon  able  to  sell 
their  acres  at  speculative  prices.  In  WakuUa 
County,  between  Sopchoppy  and  Ocklockonee 
rivers,  and  in  JefFerson  County  near  Wacissa 
river,  valuable  beds  have  been  found,  and  in* 
nearly  every  county  of  the  State  deposits  can 
now  be  shown.  Phorohate  companies  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  State,  there  being  six  in 
Marion  County  alone.  The  Florida  Mds  are 
often  80  feet  thick,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  phosphate  can  be  taken  out  and  put  on 
the  cars  for  nftv  cents  a  ton.  Analyses  of  the 
product  of  the  beds  in  the  Dunnellen  district 
show  an  average  of  about  68  per  cent,  of  bone 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Political.— On  Aug.  18  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  met  at  Ocfua,  and  nominated  ex-Gov. 
William  D.  Bloxham  for  State  Comptroller,  and 
ex-Lieut-Gov.  Milton  H.  Mabry  for  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  latter  defeating  Justice 
A.  £.  Maxwell.  Members  of  the  Farmers'  Al- 
liance formed  a  large  portion  of  the  convention, 
and  were  conspicuous  in  its  proceedings.  The 
platform  is  as  much  a  declaration  of  alliance 
principles  as  of  Democratic  doctrine.  It  con- 
cludes with  the  following  declarations : 

That  we  xurge  our  memben  in  both  branches  of 
CongreoB  to  advocate  all  le^slation  tending  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  agriculturaf  aud  laboring  mterests  of 
the  country. 

That  in  the  revision  of  the  present  protective  tariff 
the  burdens  now  resting  on  the  afiiicultural  and 
laboring  classes  shall  be  reduced  to  a  lur  and  equita- 
ble basis  not  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  gov- 
ernment honestly  and  economically  administered. 

That  we  advocate  the  passage  of  laws  that  will  ef- 
fectuallv  prevent  the  creation  of  trusts  and  oombineo, 
and  pronimt  speculation  that  seeks  to  interfere  with 
prices  of  prime  necessities  and  a^cultural  products. 

That  we  persistently  and  contmuously  oppose  the 

Semioious  system  of  contraotinfr  the  circulating  me- 
ium  of  the  country  as  now  conducted  by  the  National 
Government. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  Sub-Traasuiy  bill  in 
ConffresB  Indicates  a  desira  upon  the  part  of  the 
whole  people  for  an  increase  of  a  drculatiug  medium, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  memben  in  Congress 
to  secure  the  passage  of  some  law  that  will  give  the 
requisite  ralief. 

That  we  advocate  the  support  of  all  measures  for 
the  reduction  of  countyj  State,  and  national  taxation, 
asserting  that  all  taxation  should  be  based  upon  a 
uniform  system  of  equalization,  operative  alike  upon 
capital  and  labor,  that  all  bear  equally  their  iust  pro- 
portions of  the  burden,  and  that  taxation  snoula  be 
levied  for  revenue  only,  and  then  onlv  under  a  rigid 
system  of  economic  and  judicious  aaministration  of 
government. 

On  Aug.  14,  at  the  same  place,  Congressman 
Robert  Bullock  was  renominated  for  Congress  in 
the  Second  District,  and  at  Bartow  on  the  same 
date  Stephen  R  Mallo.ry  was  made  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Congress  in  the  First  District 
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On  Aag.  28  the  Republican  State  and  Congres-  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.    The  time 

sional  Convention  was  held  at  Ocala.  Its  nominees  was  eminently  favorable  for  their  political  edu- 

were  Leroy  D.  Ball  for  Comptroller,  James  R.  cation,  religious  growth,  and  trainmg  as  future 

Chalien  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  builders  of  a  commonwealth  and  beginners  of  a 

J.  N.  Stripling  for  Congressman  in  the  Second  nation,  for  they  lived  at  Leyden  during  the  geat 

District.    For  Congressman  in  the  First  District  truce  of  1600-*21.    Though  enjoying  toleration 

no  nomination  was  made  till  late  in  September,  and  the  neht  to  worship  in  their  own  way.  in 

when  J.  E.  A.  Davidson  was  selected,    lie  soon  their  own  nomes  and  their  pastor's  church  house, 

declined  the  honor,  and  the  district  executive  they  were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  public 

committee  selected  ex-Qov,  Harrison  Reed.  propaganda.    Desiring  above  all  things  to  per- 

The  election  in  November  resulted  in  the  sue-  petuate  that  form  of  the  Christian  faith  most 

cess  of  the  Democratic  ticket  by  the  usual  lars^e  dear  to  them,  in  which  the  autocracy  of  each 

majority.    The  Democrats  elected  nearly  all  the  separate  congregation  was  the  fundamental  prin- 

raembers  of  the  next  State  Legislature,  a  major-  ciple,  the^  resolved  to  emigrate  to  America.  War 

itv  of  whom  are  also  members  of  the  Farmers*  with  Spam  was  to  break  out  again  in  162t,  and 

Alliance.  the  children  must  be  educated  not  in  the  iao- 

The  constitutional  amendments  designed  to  guage  of  the  free  schools  of  Holland,  but  in 

change  the  date  of  the  election  for  State  officers  En^ish,  and  besides,  the  Dutch  method  of  en- 

from  November  to  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  joying  the  Lord's  Dav  was  not  that  of  the  Puri- 

first  Mondav  in  October,  which  were  submitted  tans.    Impelled  chiefly  bv  these  motives,  having 

to  the  people  at  this  time,  were  adopted  by  a  obtained  commercial  aid  from  some  English  mer- 

large  amrmative  vote.  chants,  a  minority  of  about  one  third,  diiefly  the 

FOREFATHERS*  DAT.  Dec  21  is  the  an-  younger  and  stronger  portion  of  the  congfega- 
niversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  tion,  prepared  to  go  to  America.  On  July  21, 
first  settlers,  from  the  ship  "  Mayflower  at  Plym-  162Q,  accompanied  by  nearly  all  who  were  to  be 
outh,  Mass.  This  event  marked  the  beginning  left  behind  in  Leyden,  and  by  many  fellow-be- 
of  New  England.  The  Pilgrims,  or  "  forefath-  lievers  from  Amsterdam,  the  '*  Mayflower*'  com- 
ers," were  about  one  third  of  the  English  Sepa-  pany,  in  canal-boats,  set  out  for  Delftshaven. 
ratist  or  Congregational  Church  at  Leyden,  Neth-  There,  it  is  believed,  Robinson's  famous  sermon 
erlands,  Rev.  John  Robinson,  pastor.  In  the  was  delivered,  feasting  and  joyous  singing  were 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  region  indulged  in,  and  after  farewells  and  salutes  of 
of  northeastern  England,  where  tne  three  coun-  artillery  and  small  arms,  the  company  of  about 
ties  of  York,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  come  to-  120  persons  sailed  down  the  Maas  m  the  "Speed- 

gather,  companies  of  worshipers  according  to  the  well.  This  vessel,  of  sixty  tons,  was  b6und  for 
ongregational  polity  gathered.  At  Gainsbor-  Southampton,  England,  where  the  ^*  Mayflower  " 
ough,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  church  was  formed  as  was  to  join  them.  Their  hope  was  to  be  com- 
eany  as  1602.  When  compelled  b;^  the  rigid  policy  fortably  settled  in  "  Virginia  "before  frost  Sad  at 
of  uniformity  inaugurated  by  Elizabeth  ana  con-  parting,  *'  they  knew  that  they  were  pilgrims.** 
tinued  by  James  to  choose  between  persecution  From  Southampton  both  ships  started  in  oom- 
and  exile,  one  half  of  the  congregation  fled  with  pany,  but  the  **  Speedwell "  being  leaky,  both  ves- 
their  pastor,  John  Smyth,  to  Amsterdam,  Hoi-  sels'after  eight  days  put  in  at  fiartmoath,  where 
land.  The  western  division  of  the  Gainsborough  after  a  week's  delay  they  sailed  together  again, 
congregation  of  worshipers,  scattered  as  they  They  had  gone  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
were  in  places  ten  miles  apart,  formed  in  the  Land's  End  when  the  "  Speedwell "  being  (false- 
summer  of  1606  a  church  at  Scrooby,  in  Netting-  ly)  reported  as  in  danger  of  sinking,  return  was 
hamshire.  In  the  manor  house  owned  by  the  made  to  Plymouth.  Here  the  discouraged  were 
Archbishops  of  York,  and  leased  by  Sir  Sam-  allowed  to  go  ashore  and  stay,  and  the  "  Speed- 
uel  Sandys,  of  London,  William  Brewster,  the  well"  was  abandoned.  On  Sept.  16  the  "May- 
chief  layman  of  the  congregation,  was  post  flower "  sailed  alone,  Nov.  19  sighted  Cape  Co!i, 
or  relay  agent  of  the  Government,  as  Scrooby  and  Nov.  21  cast  anchor  in  the  narbor  (at  Prov- 
hamlet  was  on  the  highroad  from  London  to  incetown).  After  several  boat  expeditions,  a  party 
York.  William  Bradford,  another  prominent  began  the  exploration  of  the  bay  Dec.  16,  land- 
layman,  bom  in  Austerfleld,  in  Yorksnire,  came  ing  on  Clark's  Island  Dec  18.  On  Monday, 
weekly,  on  Sundays,  with  others  also,  and  the  DSq,  21,  they  *^  marched  also  into  the  land,  and 
congregation  worshiped  in  the  manor  hall.  Rev.  found  divers  com  flelds  and  little  running  brooks, 
John  Robinson  was  their  pastor.  Compelled  by  a  place  very  good  for  situation."  The  issue  of 
advancing  persecution  to  take  refuge  in  the  the  long  controversies  as  to  the  place  and  date 
country  in  which  they  knew  "  there  was  liberty  intimateid  in  the  above  extract  from  Mourt's 
for  all  men,"  they  left  their  homes,  and  after  "  Relation  "  is  that  on  Dec  11,  (old  style),  1®0, 
many  troubles  all  reached  Amsterdam  by  Aug-  or  by  the  Gregorian  calendar  (new  style),  Dec. 
ust,  1608.  After  ten  months'  residence  there,  21,  the  Pilgrims  stepped  ashore  on  the  well- 
they  for  various  reasons  made  application  to  live  rolled  and  singularly  erratic  bowlder — since  no 
in  Leyden,  and  hither  the  congregation  of  one  other  rock  appears  above  the  surface  of  soil  or  wa- 
huadred  persons  came  in  May,  1609.  Here  these  ter  in  Plymouth  Township--and  on  the  ancient 
people,  mostly  agriculturists,  began  to  work  at  maize  lands  of  theAlgonquinsbegan  their  settle- 
trades  and  various  avocations,  being  soon  so  ment  and  New  England.  In  carrying  out  their 
well  prospered  as  to  be  able  to  buy  a  lot  and  social  and  political  organization,  they  forsook 
house  worth  about  $12,800  in  present  money,  the  semi- feudal  principles  of  the  manor-hoose 
The  church  increased  to  three  hundred  com-  system,  state  church,  and  monarchy  of  England, 
municants,  and  most  of  the  men  became  citizens  and  reverted  to  the  more  primitive  Teutonic 
of  Leyden,  paying  the  poll  tax  and  enjoying  the  system  in  vogue  before  even  the  foundation  of 
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the  primitive  Christian  Church.  (See  Dr.  Herbert 
Adamses  ^'Germanic  Origin  of  New  England 
Towns.'')  The  **Mayflower  company  consisted  of 
102  persons,  73  maJes  and  29  females.  Of  the  34 
adult  males  who  formed  the  responsible  body, 
and  of  whom  more  than  half  were  from  Leyden, 
18  had  wires,  and  14  had  children  under  age,  of 
whom  20  were  boys  and  8  girls.  There  were 
also  3  maid  servants  and  19  men  servants,  sailors, 
and  artisans.  To  the  compact  made  before  land- 
ing 41  signatures  were  added.  Of  the  company 
the  names  of  but  five  have  thus  far  been  cer- 
tainly found  in  written  records  in  England. 
After  the  first  winter  of  afQictions  the  colony 
grew  by  continued  accessions.  When  in  October, 
1691,  Plymouth,  or  the  "Old  Colony,"  lost  its 
^parate  existence,  and  was  merged  in  Massa- 


students  then  sang  an  appropriate  song.  At  sun- 
set a  cannon  was  fired  and  the  fia^  hauled  down. 
In  the  evening,  the  president,  sitting  in  William 
Bradford's  chair,  read  twelve  toasts,  which  were 
followed  by  speeches,  reminiscences,  and  conver- 
sation, until  11  o'clock,  when  a  cannon  was  fired, 
and  the  club  and  company  withdrew.  In  1770  a 
fonnal  address  was  aelivered,  but  in  1778  the 
club  disbanded  on  account  of  opinions  being  at 
variance  on  topics  arising  out  of  Great  Britain's 
treatment  of  the  colonies.  The  town  of  Plymouth 
then  voted  to  keep  up  the  celebration,  which  was 
done  usually  in  church  with  a  sermon.  Exer- 
cises were  suspended  from  1780  to  1794,  but  re- 
sumed with  tolerable  regularity  until  1819  when 
the  Pilgrim  Society  was  formed,  before  whom 
such  orators  as  Webster,  Everett,  Choate,  Win- 
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ehasetts,  but  two  of  the  original  passengers  in  the 
**  Mayflower  "  survived.  The  day  of  the  landing, 
often  remembered  and  celebrated  privately,  and 
referred  to  in  church  worship,  was  not  publicly 
and  formally  commemorated  until  1769.  By  an 
unfortunate  error  made  in  changing  the  (late 
from  old  to  new  style,  Dec.  22  was  fixed  as 
the  day,  and  still  in  many  quarters  holds  its 
own  by  force  of  tradition.  On  Dec.  18,  1769, 
»ven  gentlemen  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  formed 
;•  The  Old  Colony  Club ''^  to  celebrate  *-the  land- 
ing of  our  worthy  ancestors  in  this  place."  After 
the  firing  of  a  cannon  and  the  hoisting  over  their 
hall  of  a  silk  flag  inscribed  "  Old  Colony,  1620," 
they  met  at  11  a.  m.  and  dined  at  Rowland's  inn 
at  2.30  p.  M.  on  local  dishes  "  dressed  in  the  plain- 
^  manr\er  (all  appearance  of  luxury  and  ex- 
traraganoe  being  avoided  in  imitation  of  our  an- 
^stors,  whose  memorv  we  shall  ever  respect)." 
Returning  to  their  hall,  a  company  of  descend- 
ants of  the  first  settlers  greeted  them  with  a 
▼oiley  of  small  arms  and  cheers,  which  latter 
were  returned.     A  company  of  grammar-school 
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throp,  and  Storrs  have  delivered  orations.  On 
Aug.  1,  1853,  the  anniversary  of  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  Pilgrims  from  Delftshaven  was  cele- 
brated, and  the  proposal  formally  presented  of 
erecting  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  superb  granite 
monument  which  was  dedicated  with  imposing 
ceremonies  in  the  summer  of  1889.  The  public 
observance  of  Forefathers'  Day  outside  of  New 
England  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when  the 
New  England  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  formed.  May  6,  1805,  "  to  commemorate  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  Plymouth 
Rock ;  to  promote  friendship,  charity,  and  mu- 
tual assistance ;  and  for  literary  purposes."  This 
society,  incorporated  April  15,  1833,  now  num- 
bers over  1,500  members,  representing  vast 
wealth,  intellect,  and  social  power,  Its  annual 
gatherings  on  Forefathers'  Night  (Dec.  22),  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  of  any  in  the  metropo- 
lis, the  chief  orators  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try being  summoned  to  do  nonor  to  the  Pil- 
grims or  to  furnish  wit  for  the  occasion.  Oth- 
er New  England  Societies  in  Brooklyn,  Phila- 
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delphia,  Chicago,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Minneapolis,  Delft,  where  the  "  Speedwell "  lay.     At  this 
Minn.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  in  various  other  States,  point  of  land  John   ilobinson  stood,  and  the 
are  helping  to  give  the  day  a  recognition  that  touching  farewells  were  taken,  so  that  **  sundry 
may  become  national.     From  the  rormation  m  of  y*  Dutch  strangers  y^  stood  on  j*  key  as  spec- 
1869,  of  the  Boston   Congregational  Club,  the  tators  could  not  refraine  from   tears."    **The 
parent  of  the  forty  others  now  in  existence  from  spot,"  says  Minister  Thayer,  who  inspected  the 
rortland  to  Tacoma,  may   be  dated   the  more  ground  in  August,  1889,  **  is  eminently  favorable 
popular  observance  of  the  dav,  which  is  now  for  a  memoriid.    The  river,  with  a  broad  sweep, 
commemorated  by  churches  and  organizations  of  bends  round  in  such  a  way  to  either  side  of  it 
New  England  origin  and  of  many  denominations  that  it  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  both  to 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  general  meth-  the  east  and  west,  while  hundreds  of  vessels  of 
ods  of  commemoration  do  not  vary  widely  from  every  size  and  description  are  constantly  passing 
those  of  1769,  consisting  mainly  of  refreshments  in  going  or  coming  from  every  part  of  the  glolte. 
and  oratory.    It  is  noticeable  that  the  descend-  I  ascertained  that  all  the  territory  immediately 
ants  of  other  early  immigrants  are  following  the  adjoining:  the  harbor  was  public  land  belonging 
example  of  the  New  Englanders.    On  Oct.  6,  to  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  to  which  corporation 
1890,  the  Germans  and  people  of  Teutonic  ex-  Delftshaven  has  been  annexed.    I  also  perceived 
traction  celebrated  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  that  a  fine  sea-wall  of  brick  and  blocks  of  basalt 
United   States,  with  music,  speeches,  banquets,  was  being  constructed,  and  would  soon  thorough- 
athletic  tournaments,  torchlight  processions,  etc.,  ly  fortify  the  point  in  question  against  the  en- 
the  207th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  first  croachments  of  the  powerful  tides  which  here 
German  colony  (led  by  Pastorius,  of  Germantown,  prevail,  as  well  as  the  occasional  floods."    It  is 
Pa.,  the  "  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim  "  of  Whittier's  not  proposed  to  erect  so  imposing,  certainly  not 
poem)  on  the  shores  of  America.    Now  that  one  so  costly,  a  monument  as  that  at  Plymouth 
end  of  the  voyage  of  the  Pilgrims  has  been  ap-  Mass. ;  but  $25,000  are  desired  to  erect  the  tower, 
propriately  marked  at  Plymouth.  Mass.,  it  is  pro-  or  statue  of  heroic  size,  and  subscriptions  have 
posed  to  erect  at  Delftshaven,  in  Holland,  a  me-  already  begun,  the  first  thousand  being  quickly 
morial    commemorating  the  twelve  years*  stay  subscribed  in  the  Boston  Club.    Most  of  the 
of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Dutch  Congregational  Clubs  have  taken  favorable  ac- 
Republic  to  them.    The  suggestion,  first  made  in  tion,  and  some  have  chosen  permanent  commit- 
a  New  York  journal,  has  been  followed  up  by  the  tees.    The  Boston  Congregational  Club  consists 
Hon.  Samuel  R.  Thayer,  minister  of  the  United  of  500  ministers  and  laymen  resident  in  or  near 
States  at  the  Ha^ue.    Having  made  examination  Boston. 

of  the  historic  site  at  Delftshaven,  which  is  now        FRANCE,  a  republic  in  western  Europe,  pro- 

municipally  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  he  claimed  on  Sept.  4.  1870,  when   the  imperial 

forwaraed  dispatches  and  maps  to  the  State  De-  government  of  Napoleon  III  was  overthrown, 

partment  which  show  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  The  C'onstitution,  first  adopted  on  June  16, 1875, 

The  Dutch  Government,  besides  sending  an  en-  and   partially  revised  in  June,   1879,   August, 

gineer  to  inspect  and  report  the  sites,  has  ex-  1884,  June,  1885,  and  July,  1889,  vests  the  legis- 

pressed  its  willingness  to  allow  land  for  the  pur-  lative  power  in  two  chambers  and  the  executive 

pose  whenever  the  movement  assumes  proper  power  in  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 

shape.    The  Boston  Congregational  Club,  at  its  ministers,  who  are  responsible  individually  or 

meeting  on  Feb.  24,  18JK),  passed  the  following  collectively  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    The 

resolutions :  President  is  elected  for  seven  years  by  an  abso- 

Whersaa,  Remembering  the  hoepitality  of  the  free  lute  majority  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  united 
republic  of  Holland  »o  generously  bestowcjd  upon  the  m  Congress.  He  has  power  to  make  treaties. 
Pilgrims,  who,  after  twelve  years'  residence  m  Am-  but  can  not  declare  war  without  obtaining  the 
Bteraam  and  Leyden,  Hailed  from  Delftshaven  on  a  consent  of  both  legislative  houses.  All  his  acts 
voyage  which  was  completed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  it  is  must  be  countersigned  by  a  minister.  The  Sen- 
fitting  that  we,  membra  of  Conirregational  Clubs  ^te  is  composed  of  800  members  elected  indi- 
t'^Sn  %fel7^^^^^^^^^  rectly  for  nine  years.  The  ChamW  of  Deputies 
mise  some  durable  token  of  our  appreciation  of  both  consists  of  584  members,  elected  for  four  years 
hosts  and  guests,  calling  upon  all  Americans  who  bv  universal  direct  suffrage,  one  in  each  arron- 
honor  alike  the  principles  and  the  founders  of  the  two  dissement.  If  an  arrondissement  contains  more 
republics  to  join  in  the  enterprise.    Therefore,  be  it  than  100,000  inhabitants  it  is  divided  into  two 

Resolved,  That  the  club  heartily  approves  of  the  districts.     Except  financial   laws,  which  must 


ijiuie,  iJ.u.,  ana  Mr.  inoniaa  weaion,  oe  a  commie-     '- VT.    •    ...  l  ■'•    I'  -i     i % 

tee  in  behalf  of  thw  club  to  act  with  full  power  in  through  the  ministry,  or  by  individual  members, 

poniunction  with  committees  of  other  Congresrational  must  be  first  examined  and  reported  by  the  ajv 

Clubs,  and  of  any  other  appropriate  organizations^  to  propriate  committee  or  bureau  either   of    the 

obtain  the  necepsary  funds,  ana  to  secure  the  erection  Senate  or  of  the  Chamber. 

of  such  a  memorial.  .  The  President  of  the  republic  is  Marie-Fran- 
The  spot  proposed  to  be  marked  is  that  where  9ois  Sadi  Carnot,  born  in  1837,  who  was  elected 
the  canal  from  Levden  through  the  city  of  Delft  <^ter  the  resignation  of  Jules  Grevy',  on  Dec.  3, 
—the  path  of  the'  Pilgrims'  inland  voyaging—  1B87.  The  ministry  at  the  bepnning  of  1890 
enters  the  river  Maas,  at  Delftshaven,  or  port  of  w»s  composed  as  follows:  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil  and   Minister  of   Commerce,  Industry,  and 

•  Mr.  Gr«vor  bdn^  unable  to  serve,  Mr.  Fnmk  Wood  waa  1^?  ^^J.^'l^^^' ,f  •  ^irard;  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 

appointed,  March  27,  In  bis  place.  fairs,  E.  Spuller ;  Mmister  of  Fmance,  M.  Rou- 
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Tier ;  Minister  of  War,  C.  do  Freycinet ;  Minis-  58,000,000  francs    less  than  two  years  before, 
ter  of  Marine,  Admiral  Krantz  ;    Minister  of  Raw  silk  showed  a  decline  in  the  two  years  of 
Public  Instruction,  A.  Fallieres ;    Minister  of  99,000,000  francs,  the  value  in  1888  being  192,- 
Public  Works,  Ives  Guyot ;   Minister  of  Agri-  000,000  francs.    The  cotton  imports  were  J158,- 
culture,  M.  Faye ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  000,000  francs,  the  smallest  amount  in  five  years 
Constans.  and  45,000,000  less  than  in  the  year  previous. 
Area  and  Popnlation. — The  area  of  France  The  value  of  timber  and  wood  was  166,000,000 
is  52^572  square  kilometres,  or  204,177  square  francs;  of  hides  and  furs,  135,000,000  francs; 
miles.    The  population  between  Dec.  18,  1881,  of  oil  seeds,  146,000,000  francs ;  of  coffee,  131,- 
and  May  30, 1886,  increased  from  37,672,048  to  000,000  francs;  about  the  same  as  in  1887;  of 
38,218,903.     The    density  per   square   mile  is  coal,  143,000,000  francs,  being  more  than  in  any 
187,    There  were  1,120,531  foreigners  residing  in  year  since  1885 :  of  cattle,  78,000,000  francs,  the 
France  in  1880,  forming  2*97  per  cent,  of  the  same  as  in  1887,  but  only  half  as  much  as  in 
total  population.    Of  these  482,261  were  Bel-  1884 ;  of  sugar,  78,000,000  francs,  an  advance 
pans,  264,568  Italians,  100,114  Germans,  79,550  of  27,000,000  francs  over  the  imports  of  1887;  of 
Spaniards,  78.584  Swiss,  37,149  Dutch,  36,134  woolen  goods,  65,000,000  francs;  of  silks,  65,- 
Lnglish,  12,090  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  11,-  000,000  francs;  of   cotton  textiles,   60,000,000 
980  Russians,  10,253  Americans,  and  62,977  from  francs ;  of  flax,  69,000,000  francs.      Among  the 
other  countries.    There  were,  moreover,  103,886  exports,  woolen  manufactures  figure  for  323,- 
naturalized  foreigners.     The  number  of   mar-  000,000  francs,  against  350,000,000  in  1887  and 
riages  in  1888  was  276,848  ;  of  births,  924,709 ; .  376,000,000  in  1886 ;  silk  manufactures  for  223,- 
of  deaths,  879,937 ;  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  000,000  francs,  against  210,000  in  1887  and  242,- 
44,772,  against  56,536  in  1887,  62,616  in  1886,  000,000  in  1886;  and  cotton  manufactures  for 
87,661  in  1885,  and  78,974  in  1884.     In  43  of  106,000,000  francs,  against  118,000,000  francs  in 
the  87  departments,  notwithstanding  the  low  1887  and  107,000,00i0  francs  in  1883.    The  ex- 
average  death  rate,  which  was  21*9  per  mille,  the  ports  of  wine  amounted  to  242,000,000  francs, 
deaths  exceeded  the  births,  and  in  all  the  rest,  an  increase  of  8,000,000  francs  in  the  preceding 
except  the  Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  and  the  Breton  year,  but  less  by  14,000,000  francs  than  in  1885 
districts,  the  population   is  almost  stationary,  and  by  18,000,000  francs  than  in  1886.    Raw  silk 
Foreigners  contnbuted  about  one  quarter  of  the  and  yarn  are  represented  by  117,000,000  francs, 
whole  increase.     The  reports  for  1889  record  a  decline  in  one  year  of  24,000,000  francs ;  raw 
272,000  marriages,  4,678  divorces,  880,000  births,  wool  and  yarn  by  131,000,000  francs,  an  increase 
and  794.000  deaths.    The  death  rate  was  lower  of  11,000,000  francs.     Articles  under  the  head 
than  in  any  year  since  1874 ;  the  marriage  rate,  of  small  wares  were  valued  at  129,000,000  francs ; 
7*1  Der  tniiU,  was  the  lowest  ever  reported.    Ac-  leather  goods,  135,000,000  francs;  leather,  92,- 
conling  to  the  census  of  1886,  the  population  is  000,000  francs ;   linen  manufactures,  87,000,000 
divided  between  the  country  and  tne  towns  in  francs ;  metal  wares  and  tools,  71,000,000  francs, 
the  proportion  of  64*05  and  35*95  per  cent.    Of  Taking  these   miscellaneous    manufactures  to- 
308.245  young  men  examined  in  1888  for  con-  gether,  their  sum  varied  little  for  three  or  four 
scription  in  the  army,  10*08  per  cent,  could  not  years.    The  exports  of  butter  and  cheese  were 
read  nor  write.    Education  is  compulsory  and  valued  at  91,000,000  francs;  spirits,  65,000,000 
free,  and  nearly  all  the  children  are  now  found  francs  ;  refined  sugar,  48,000,000  francs,  a  de- 
in  the  schools,  which  had  6,267,589  pupils  in  cline  of   9,000,000  francs;   skins  and  furs,  63,- 
1887,  exclusive  of  99,799  in  the  secondarjr  schools.  000,000  francs ;  chemicals,  46,000,000  francs. 
Thesecularclergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  The   imports  from  Great  Britain  of  articles 
numbered  50,437  in  1886,  not  counting  10,546  destined  for  home  consumption  in  1888  were  of 
in  ecclesiastical   seminaries.     There  were   687  the  value  of  529,000,000  francs,  against  476,000,- 
Protestant  pastors  and  56  Jewish  rabbis.  000  francs  in  1887 ;  the  exports  of  French  prod- 
Commerce  and  Prodaetlon. — The  amount  uce  to  Great  Britain  were  of  the  value  of  864,- 
of  the  general  commerce  with  foreign  countries  000,000  francs,  against  820,000,000  francs  in  the 
and  the  colonies,  which  embraces  all  merchan-  preceding  year.    From  Belgium  the  special  im- 
dise  entering  and  leaving  France,  including  re-  ports  were  419,000,000  francs,  compared  with 
exports,  was  5,187,000,000  francs  of  imports  and  414,000,000  francs;  and  the  exports  of  French 
i298,000,000  francs  of  exports  in  1888.     The  goods  to  Belgium    were  472,000,000  francs,  as 
special  imports,  confined  to  those  intended  for  compared  with  481,000,000  francs.     Spain  fig- 
domestic  consumption,  were  valued  at  4,107,-  urea  for  378,000,000  francs  of  imports  against 
000,000  francs,  and  the  special  exports,  consist-  357,000,000  francs  in  1887,  and  for  172,000,000 
ing  of  domestic  products  only,  at  3,246,000,000  francs  of  exports,  against  149,000,000  francs  in 
francs.    The  special  imports  of  food  products  1887.    The  irarx)rts  from  the  United  States  in- 
wcre  1,507,000,000  and  the  exports  727,000,000  creased  from  272,000,000,  francs  in  1885  to  293,- 
franes;  the  imports  of  raw  materials  were  2,028,-  000,000  francs  in  1886  and  325,000,000  francs  in 
OOO.OOOandthe  exports  813,000,000  francs:  the  1887, ^nd  then  fell  off  to  248,000.000  francs  in 
imports  of  manufactured  articles  were  579,000,-  1888,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States, 
000  and  the  exports  1,707,000.000  francs.    The  which  sprang  from  254,000,000  francs  in  1885  to 
wine  imports,  which  were    518,000,000  francs  282,000,000  francs  in  1886,  began  then  to  decline 
in  1886,  went  back  to  488,000,000  francs.    Fruits  to  271,000,000  francs  in  1887,  and  in  1888  fell  to 
receded  from  128,000,000  to  64,900,000  francs.  256,000,000  francs.    The  imports  from  Germany 
The  imports  of  cereals  were  375,000,000  francs,  showed  an   increase  of  11.000,000  francs  from 
against  289,000,000  in  1887  and  262,000,000  in  322,000,000  francs  in  1887,  the  amount  to  which 
1886.    The  raw-wool  imports  were  329,000,000  they  had  fallen  from  374,000,000  francs  in  1885. 
francs,  3,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1887,  but  yet  on  the  export  side  there  was  a  decrease  of 
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8,000,000  francs,  as  compared  with  the  previous  45,951  power  looms,  and  28,446  hand  looms  em- 
^ear,  only  3(^,000,000  francs  of  French  produce  ploying  115,024  operatives  and  42,849  horse-pow- 
roing  to  that  country  in  1888.    The  trade  with    ers.    The  cotton  mills  numbered  1,000,  running 


year,  only  308,000,000  francs  of  French  produce    ploying  115,024  operatives  and  42,849  horse-pow- 

foing  to  that  country  in  1888.    The  trade  with    ers.    The  cotton  mills  numbered  1,000,  running 
taly.showed  the  effect  of  the  tariff  war,  the  im-    5,124,140  spindles,  72,248  power  looms,  and  30,- 


ports  of  Italian  goods  falling  from  808,000,000  039  hand  looms,  with  62,381  horse-powers  and 

francs  in  1887  to  181,000,000  francs  in  1888  and  119,269  employes.    In  the  silk  manufacture  1,- 

the  exports  to  Italy  from  192,000,000  francs  to  356  establishments  were  engaged,  the  number 

119,000,000  francs.    The  imports  from  British  of  mills  being  1,172,  operatmg  with  1,084.000 

India  were  188,000,000  francs;  from  Russia,  248,-  spindles,  50,500  power  looms,  and  55,500  hand 

000,000  francs,  showing  an  increase  of  70,000,000  looms,  and  giving  employment  to  110,000  persons, 

francs,  due  to  the  demand  for  wheat.    The  im-  There  were  365  establishments  engaged  in   the 

ports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  increased  from  manufacture  of  flax,  jute,  and  hemp.    Flax  and 

182,000,000  to  189,000,000  francs,  while  the  ex-  hemp  used  to  be  cultivated  much   more  exten- 

ports  to  that  country  fell  away  from  144,000,000  sively  than  they  are  now,  when  only  about  700,- 

to  134,000,000  francs.     Algeria  profited  by  the  000  quintals  are  produced  annually,  while  1,700,- 

cessation  of  commercial  exchanges  with  Italy,  000  quintals  are  imported,  and  in  addition  400.- 

the  imports  into  France  from  her  colony  ad  vane-  000  quintals  of  jute.    The  production  of  silk  is 

ing  from  133,000,000  francs  in  1887  to  158,000,-  again  on  the  increase,  9,549,906  kilogrammes  of 

000  francs  in  1888,  and  the  stimulus  given  to  cocoons  having  been  reeled  in  1888.    The  export 

production  in    Algeria  caused   the  exports  of  of  silk  fabrics  in   1888  was  178,000,000  francs 

France  to  the  colony,  which  had  receded  from  .more  than  the  import.      The   net  exports  of 

189,000,000  francs  in  1886  to  153,000,000  francs  woolen  cloth  and  yams  were  288,000,000  francs 

in  1887,  to  advance  in  1888  to  176,000,000  francs,  in  value,  the  net  exports  of  cotton  cloth  were 

The  transit  trade  in  1888  amounted  to  549,-  61,000,000  francs,  while  of  yam  there  was  a  net 

500,000  francs.    Of  the  total  general  trade  of  import  of  23,000,000  francs.    There  were  375 

1888,  amounting  to  9,485,000,0(K)  francs,  1,752,-  sugar  works  and  24  refineries  in  1887-'88,  em- 

000,000  francs  passed  through  the  port  of  Mar-  ploying   54,100  people.      The  product  for  the 

seilles,  1,680,100,000  francs  through  Havre,  782,-  crop  vear  was  400,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  106,000 

100,000  francs  through  Bordeaux,  665,900,000  tons  less  than  in  1886-'87,  which  was  the  year  of 

francs  through  Paris,  462,800,000  francs  through  greatest  production.     The  coal  output  in  1889 

Bunkerque,  less  than  400,000,000  francs-through  was  24,588,880  tons,  showing  a  progressive  in- 

Boulogne,  Rouen,  and  Cette,  and  less  than  200,-  crease.    The  product  of  pig  iron  in  1888  was  1,- 

000,000  francs  through  Dieppe,  Calais,  Tourco-  688,976  tons;  of  finished  iron,  833,889  tons;  of 

ing  and  Belfort.  steel,  in  1887,  525,646  tons. 

The  total  value  of  the  special  imports  in  1889  Trade  and  production  improved  under  the  im- 
was  4,175,015,000  francs.  In  this  sum  food  petus  given  by  the  Universal  Exposition  and  the 
products  are  represented  by  1,407,279,000  francs,  abundant  harvests  of  1889.  Tne  area  sowed  to 
raw  materials  by  2,060,185,000  francs,  manufact-  wheat  in  1889  was  17,000.000  acres,  being  larger 
ured  goods  by  574,905,000  friancs,  and  other  prod-  than  in  any  year  since  1885,  and  the  crop  was 
ucts  by  132,646,000  francs.  The  special  exports  38,000,000^uartei's,  against  33,500,000  quarters 
amounted  to  the  total  of  3,608,582,000  francs^  in  1888.  The  rye  crop  was  larger  by  9,000,000 
in  which  food  stuffs  figure  for  816,758,000  francs,  quarters.  The  production  of  beet  root  and  su- 
raw  products  for  784,927,000  francs,  manufact-  gar  likewise  increased  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
ures  tor  1,793,522,000  francs,  and  all  other  articles  The  wine  crop  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
for  213,375,000  franca.  The  imports  of  cereals  prosperity.  The  total  vintage  was  51 1,150,819  gal- 
were  372,796,000  francs  in  value ;  exports,  20,-  Ions,  against  662,246,200  gallons  in  1888.  Phyl- 
686,000  francs ;  imports  of  wines,  387,214,000  loxera  invaded  three  neW  departments,  Aulje, 
francs;  exports,  251,054,000  francs.  The  im-  Sarth,  and  Haute  Mame.  Mildew  and  black 
portation  oi  textile  materials  tends  to  increase,  rot  were  also  destructive.  In  some  districts  rain. 
The  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  1889  amounted  to  in  others  drought,  in  still  ©there  early  frost^s,  di- 
186,568,000  francs ;  the  imports  of  raw  silk  were  minished  the  yield.  In  Champagne  and  Bur- 
269,717,000  francs.  In  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  there  pmdy  the  production  was  moderately  good, 
was  a  falling  off.  The  imports  of  raw  wool  in-  The  quality  was  generally  excellent.  The  vine- 
creased  to  378,110,000  francs,  which  was  part-  yards  rava|?ed  by  phylloxera  are  rapidly  being  re- 
ly counterbalanced  by  the  increased  exports,  planted  with  American  vines.  There  were  22,- 
amountiiig  to  154,263,000  francs.  The  imports  004  acres  thus  planted  in  1881,  and  the  area  in- 
of  woolen  yarns  were  11,902,000  francs;  of  wool-  creased  to  273,770  acres  in  1886, 409,015  in  1887, 
en  fabrics,  63,586,000  francs;  the  exports  of  530,739  in  1888,  and  740,849  in  1889,  a  rate  of  pro- 
yarns,  50,871,000  francs  of  manufactured  woolens,  gression  that  in  four  yeara  would  give  France 
335,086,000  francs.  The  raw  silk  imports  were  a  greater  area  of  vineyards  than  she  ever  before 
269,717,000  francs.  The  total  value  of  the  tex-  possessed.  The  vine  in  1889  covered  4,524,000 
tile  exports  in  1889  was  776,790,000  francs,  acres.  The  importation  of  wine  into  Prance  is 
against  714,547,000  francs  in  1888.  The  export  equal  on  the  average  to  about  half  of  the  native 
of  silk  fabrics  was  247,880,000  francs  in  value ;  product,  and  is  five  times  as  great  as  the  exporta- 
of  cotton  fabrics,  113,905,000  francs ;  of  flax  fab-  tion.  The  chief  source  of  supply  is  Spain,  as  Span- 
rics,  9,398,000  francs ;  of  jute  fabrics,  4,736,000  ish  wines  blend  best  with  the  red  wines  of  the  Gi- 
f rancs ;  of  cotton  thread,  3,074,000  francs ;  of  ronde.  The  importation  from  Spain  in  1889  was 
linen  thread,  1 1,240,000  francs.  1 5 1 ,525,974  gallons ;  from  Algeria,  34.792,782  gal- 

The  total  annual  product  of  French  industries  Ions ;  from  Italy,  2,233,533  gallons,  having  fallen 

is  estimated  at  12,800,000,000  francs.    There  were  by  reason  of  the  prohibitive  duties  from  24,459, 

in  1886 1,926  woolen  mills,  with  3,283,580  spindles,  009  gallons  in  1888;   from  Portugal,  18,757,054 
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e&Uons;  from  other  countries,  17,191,725  gal-  under  his  management  the  business  of  the  Cr^ 

Ions;  total  imports,  224,511,068  gallons.    Alge-  dit  Foncier  has  increased  threefold  and  the  divi- 

rian  production   has   been  encouraged  for  the  dends  have  quintupled.    He  was  succeeded  by 

purpose  of  supplying  the  place  of  Italian  wines.  M.  Tirard,  the  ex-Premier. 

Aotwithstanding  the  partial  failure  of  the  native  NaTigation. — The  total  number  of  vessels 

crop,  the  imports  in  1880  were  36,000,000  gallons  entered  at  French  ports  in  1888  was  98,181,  the 

less  than  in  18^,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pro-  total  tonnage  19,128,599.    Of  these,  22,885,  of 

duction  of  artificial  wine  from  raisins  fell  from  8,712,786  tons,  were  foreign  vessels  and  75,746,  of 

103,346,000  to  72,710,000  gallons.    Cider  produc-  10,415,868  tons,  were  French ;  and  of  tlie  latter 

tion  diminished  in  a  greater  ratio  than  wme,  and  8,696,  of  4,770,858  tons,  were  engaged  in  ocean 

the  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  thebc  customary  commerce  and  67,050,  of  5,645,^)5  tons,  in  the 

drinks  was  made  up  by  a  larger  consumption  of  coasting  trade.    Of  the  foreign  vessels,  20,186,  of 

beer  and  brandv.    The  supply  of  genuine  wine  8,291.909  tons,  arrived  with  cargoes  and  2,199,  of 

for  the  year,  taking  imports  and  home  produc-  420,827  tons,  in  ballast,  and  of  the  French  ves- 

tion  togiether,  was  735,661.887  gallons,  wnile  the  sels  in  the  foreign  trade,  8,147,  of  4,674,209  tons, 

total  exports  were  only  47,116,588  gallons,  or  little  brought  cargoes  and  549,  of  96,649  tons,  were  in 

more  than  6  per  cent.    The  bulk  of  the  exports  ballast.    In  1888  there  were  entered  altogether 

consists  of  Mmoc  or  Bordeaux  claret,  of  which  99,938  vessels,  of  20,183,888  tons,  of  which  88,- 

the  Argentine  Republic  received  8,488,156  gal-  859,  of  18,663,866  tons,  were  with  cargoes  and 

Ions  in  1889;  (Germany,  4,168,178  gallons;  Eng-  16,079,  of  1,469,972  tons,  were  in  ballast.    The 

land,  4,151,755  gallons ;  United  States,  1,761,328  French  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  numbered 

galloQs:    Netherlands,  1,555,693  gallons;    Bel-  8,786,  of  4,880,495  tons,  of  which  8,302,  of  4,788,- 

giam,  1,437,319  gallons;  other  countries,  4,408,-  039  tons,  came  with  cargoes  and  484,  of  92,456 

100  gallons ;  total,  25,966,529  gallons.    The  pro-  tons,  without.,  The  French  coasting  vessels  num- 

duct  of  the  Medoc  district  was  47,288,837  gal-  bered  69,152,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 

Ions  in  1889  and  58,690,435  gallons  in  1888.     As  6,101,27L     The  number  of  vessels  under  foreign 

Prepared  for  the  market  and  for  export  in  Bor-  flags  was  22,000,  of  7,152,072  tons,  of  which  19,- 
eaux  the  Medoc  contains  a  large  proportion,  874,  of  8,749,695  tons,  were  laden  and  2,126,  of 
probably  two  thirds  of  its  bulk,  of  Spanish  wine.  402,877  tons,  were  empty.    The  total  number  of 
The  best  Qualities  of  Medoc  go  to  the  United  vessels  cleared  in  1888  was  101,061,  of  20,560,869 
States,  ana  this  country  is  the  largest  consumer  tons,  as  compared  with  99,954,  of  19,924,968  tons 
of  buigandy,  champagne,  and  other  fine  French  in  1887.    The  French  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
wines.    The  shipments  of  other  sorts  besides  numbered  9,985,  of  5,281,024  tons  in  1887,  and 
Bordeaux  to  the  United  States  in   1889  were  9,484,  of  5,156,165  tons,  in  1888.    Of  the  latter 
5,127,428,  and  in  1888  were  5,468,767  gallons,  7,578,  of  4,495,223  tons,  sailed  with  cargoes.  The 
which  is  2,000,000  gallons  more  than  goes  to  any  French  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  were  67,050 
other  country.  in  number,  their  tonnage  5,645,005,  in  1887  and 
Great  numbers  of  the  French  people  are  di-  69,152,  the  tonnage  6,101,271,  in  1888.    Of  the 
rectly  interested  in  the  chief  financial  institu-  foreign  vessels  cleared  in  1888.  numbering  22,- 
tionsas  well  as  in  the  Government  funds,  and^  475,  of  9,802,988  tons,  the  number  carrying  car- 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company'  goes  was  18,741,  of  4,859,002  tons,  and  the  num- 
and  the  implication  of  the  Comptoir  d*Escompte  ber  sailing  in  ballast  was  8,734,  of  4,448,931  tons, 
in  the  speculations  of  the  copper  syndicate  public  In  1887  the  number  of  foreign  ships  cleared  was 
confidence  in  their  management  is  easily  shaken.  22,969,  of  8,998,989  tons,  of  which   14,718,  of 
Therefore  much  anxiety  was  felt  when  M.  Le-  4,919,745  tons,  were  cleared  with  cargoes  and 
veque,  a  Deputy,  resigned  from  the  Directory-  of  8,256,  of  4,079,194  tons,  in  ballast, 
the  (,'redit  Foncier,  the  largest  credit  institution  The  merchant  marine  of  France  in  the  begin- 
in  France  after  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  ning  of  1889  numbered  14,263  sailing  vessels,  of 
Credit  Lyonnais,  accusing  M.  Albert  Christophle,  451,272  tons,  with  70,818  sailors  in  their  crews, 
who  has  been  its  manager  for  thirteen  years,  and  1,015  steamers,  of  509,801  tons  employing 
of  making  imprudent   and   unauthorized   ad-  13,181  men.    Of  the  total  number  of  vessels  12,- 
^ncea,  and  of  wasting  large  sums  in  subsidiz-  803  were  under  50  tons.    The  number  of  sailing 
ing  newsnapers  and  otner  unnecessary  expenses  vessels  engaged  in  European  commeroe  was  828, 
connectea  with  the  issue  of  loans.     The  new  of  39,891  tons ;  the  numoer  of  steamers  was  232, 
financial  scandal  came  shortly  after  the  condem-  of  166,699  tons.    There  were  employed  in  ocean 
nation  of  M.  Secr6tan,  manager  of  the  Soci6t^  commerce  428  sailing  vessels,  of  158,280  tons, 
des  Metaux  and  of  the  Comptoir  d*Escompte,  and  189  steamers,  of  809,128  tons.    Of  8,629,000,- 
for  issuing  fictitious  dividends.    M.  Christophle  000  francs  of  imports  brought  by  sea  in  1888, 
answered  with  figures  that  proved  the  finan-  French  vessels  carried  1,396,000,000  francs  and 
cial  soundness  of  his  institution  to  be  beyond  foreign  vessels  2,233,000,000  francs;  of  2,955,- 
question.    With  a  capital  of  875.000,000  francs,  000,000  francs  of  exports,  1,636,000,000  francs 
it  raises  money  on  bonds  to  be  loaned  to  land  were  carried  in  French  and  1,819.000,000  francs 
owners  on  first-mortgage  bonds  or  to  communes  in  foreign  ships.     The  increase  in  the  number 
luid  departments,  the  amount  of  its  loans  being  of  steamers  from  599,  of  255,959  tons,  in  X879 
3.100,000,000  francs.    The  Government  decided  is  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  law  giv- 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  concern,  the  re-  ing  bounties  for  the  construction  and  navigation 
suits  of  which  showed  that  the  statutory  limita-  of  vessels  amounting  to  about  10,000,000  francs 
tions  had  not    been   observed  and  that  some  a  year.    Ship  owners  have  hitherto  bought  many 
money  had  been  lost  in  risky  and   illegitimate  vessels  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  are  built 
ventures.    M.  Christophle  was  therefore,  in  June,  more  cheaply  and  with  greater  rapidity  than  in 
1^,  dismissed  from  the  governorship,  although  French  yards,  although  by  doing  so  they  lost 
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half  the  navigation  bounty.    To  counteract  this  property  tax,  50,424,000  francs ;  su^r  duty,  178,- 

in  the  new  law  continuing  the  bounties  from  700,000  francs :  indirect  taxes  in  Algeria,  20.183,- 

Jan.  1,  1891,  they  are  granted  only  to  vessels  600  francs.    The  total  expenditure  was  estimated 

built  in  France.  at  8,760,647,803   francs,  including   154,073,000 

Railroads. — The  total  length  of  French  rail-  francs  of  extraordinarv  expenditure,  475,672,106 
roads,  in  the  middle  of  1889  was  32,944  kilome-  francs  of  treasury  and  other  special  votes,  and 
tres.  The  state  owns  2,468  kilometres.  The  93,881,833  francs  of  special  state  expenses.  The 
business  of  the  railroads  was  greatly  augmented  total  ordinary  expenditure  amounts  to  8,046,- 
in  1889  by  the  Universal  Exposition.  The  020,874  francs,  divided  as  follow:  Public  debt, 
gross  receipts  of  all  the  lines  were  1,109,300,-  1,818,284,408  francs;  President,  Chamber,  and 
000  francs  against  1.049,500,000  francs  in  1888  Senate,  13,044,048  francs ;  justice,  37,468,450 
and  1,046,000,000  francs  in  1887.  In  the  lat-  francs;  religion,  45,085,503  francs;  foreign  af- 
ter year  the  expenses  were  540,400,000  francs,  fairs,  14,168,500  francs;  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
leaving  a  net  income  of  505,600,000  francs.  The  60,873,310  francs  for  France  and  7,282,635 
number  of  passengers  was  218,400,000 ;  thenum-  francs  for  Algeria;  finance.  19,577,370  francs; 
ber  of  tons  of  freight  was  78,100,000,  having  posts  and  telegraphs,  1,906,000  francs:  Ministry 
declined  from  89,100,000  tons  in  1883.  of  War,  556,333,550  francs;  Ministrv  of  Marine, 

The  Post-Olllce.— The  number  of  post-offices  203,148.225  francs;  colonies,  62,238,716  francs; 
in  the  beginning  of  1889  was  6,932,  or  one  for  public  instruction,  139,984,038  francs;  fine  arts, 
every  5,500  of  the  population.  The  post-office  12,063,905  francs ;  commerce  and  industry,  20,- 
in  1887  handled  653,200,000  ordinary  letters,  of  534,483  francs ;  agriculture,  20,539.483  francs ; 
which  544,100,000  were  domestic  and  109,100,-  public  works,  20,787,830  francs  of  ordinary  and 
000  foreign;  18,800,000  registered  letters,  16,-  118,168,884  francs  of  extraordinarv  expenditure; 
100,000  domestic  and  2,700,000  foreign  ;  41,800,-  expenses  of  collecting  taxes,  829,893,085  francs; 
000  postal  cards,  36,400,000  domestic  and  4,900,-  repayments,  etc.,  22,666,500  francs.  For  the 
000  foreign ;  401,500,000  newspapers,  340,400,000  twelve  years  ending  with  1887  the  total  ordinary 
domestic  and  61,400,000  foreign  ;  80,800,000  receipts  amounted  to  85,887,510,651  and  the  ex- 
samples,  24,400,000  domestic  and  6,400,000  for-  traoniinary  receipts  to  5,458.673,985  francs.  The 
eigu ;  377,200,000  circulars  and  manuscripts,  aggregate  sum  actuallv  received  into  the  trea5- 
355,200,000  domestic  and  22,000,000  foreign  ;  ury  during  that  period,  eliminating  406,691,780 
and  22,600,000  money  orders,  of  the  total  value  francs  borrowed  from  preceding  budgets,  was 
of  705,300,000  francs,  of  which  21,200,000,  rep-  40,389,492,806  francs,  and  the  actual  disburse- 
resenting  629,700,000  francs,  were  national  and  men ts  were  40,671,646,433  francs.  In  1889  there 
1,400,000,  for  the  amount  of  75,600,000  francs,  was  a  great  falling  off  in  registration  fees,  the 
were  international,  exclusive  of  7,500,000  francs  movable  property  tax,  customs,  and  sugar,  four 
transferred  by  foreign  postal  orders.  of  the  main  sources  of  revenue ;  yet  this  was 

Telegraphs. — The  length  of  the  telegraph  made  good  by  the   augmented  receipts   from 

lines  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  was  §3,047  kilometres,  with  tobacco,  excise,  railroad  travel,  telegraphs,  and 

276,527  kilometres  of  wires.  In  Paris  there  are  postage  stamps  incidental  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 
287  kilometres  of  pneumatic   tubes  in  opera-        In  framing  the  budget  for  1891  M.  Rouvier 

tion.    The  number  of  telegrams  in  1887  was  22,-  strove  to  devise  a  uniform  type  and  to  give  it  a 

341,000.  inclusive  of  8,177,500  cards  and  letters  character  of  stability  by  a  process  that  he  called 

dispatched  through  these  tubes.  unification.    The  extraordinary  military  expcnd- 

Fi  nances. — About  62  per  cent,  of  the  St^ite  itures  that  had  been  considered  transitory  it 
revenue  is  derived  from  indirect  taxes ;  20  per  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  afinv, 
cent,  from  the  tobacco  and  gunpowder  monopo-  to  treat  as  permanent,  and  therefore  he  mergra 
lies,  the  post-office,  and  telegrapns ;  15  per  cent,  the  extraordinary  in  the  ordinary  budget.  The 
from  direct  taxes;  the  remaining 3  per  cent,  from  short  loans  that  former  ministers  have  expected 
state  lands,  railroads,  and  other  sources.  The  to  redeem  with  surplus  receipts  he  proposed  to 
budget  for  1890  makes  the  total  receipts  3,046,-  convert  into  a  perpetual  3  per  cent,  rente.  New 
417,120  francs,  including  766,945  francs  of  spe-  sources  of  revenue  must  be  found,  and  yet  the 
cial  resources  and  60,480,969  francs  of  appen-  promised  relief  given  to  the  land  owners  by  a  re- 
dices  pour  ordre^  consisting  of  duplicate  entries  auction  of  the  land  tax.  This  he  proposed  to 
transferred  between  different  accounts.  Omit-  accomplish  by  introducing  the  uniform  rat-e  of 
ting  these,  the  ordinary  revenue  was  estimated  3*97  per  cent,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  all 
at  2,985,163,206  francs,  of  which  448,411,000  kinds  of  real  estate,  the  land  tax  having  been 
francs  come  from  the  direct  contributions,  1,874,-  heretofore  4*6  per  cent,  in  some  departments 
789,300  from  indirect  taxes,  591.842,362  francs  and  more  in  others  and  the  building  tax  303  per 
from  state  monopolies,  42,706,350  francs  from  cent.  This  would  produce  an  increased  revenue 
domains  and  forests,  and  27,414,194  francs  from  of  17.000,000  francs,  and  the  agricultural  classes 
various  sources.  The  land  tAX  produces  118,-  were  expected,  in  return  for  the  relief  thus  ^iven 
548,000  francs  ;  tax  on  buildings,  63,450,000  and  for  protective  duties,  to  submit  to  a  higher 
francs ;  personal  capitation  and  property  tax,  tax  on  sugar,  for  which  a  pretext  was  found  in 
75,055,500  francs;  door  and  window  tax,  49,272,-  the  unreliable  statements  of  refiners,  the  aboli- 
900  francs ;  trade  licenses,  104,150,400  francs ;  tion  of  the  privilege  of  distilling  liquor  for  pri- 
carriage  tax  and  other  special  taxes,  29,154,500  vate  use,  and  other  new  taxes.  The  reduction  of 
francs ;  direct  taxes  in  Algeria,  8,779,700  francs,  the  land  tax  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  pow- 
Uf  the  indirect  taxes,  the  registration  fees  amount  erf ul  agricultural  interests.  The  budget  commit- 
to  509,104,300  francs ;  stamps,  159,797,400  franco ;  tee  cut  down  the  ministers'  estimates  of  expendi- 
customs  duties,  373,985,500  francs;  excise  and  ture  to  3,162,000,000  francs  by  saving  on  extraor- 
other  indirect  taxes,  582,594,500  francs ;  personal-  dinary  military  expenditure,  suppressing  the  in- 
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significant  amortization  fund  that  would  extin-  of  Algerian  sharpshooters,  each  with  103  officers 
guish  the  debt  in  seven  thousand  years,  and  low-  and  2,682  men :  2  regiments  of  the  foreign  le- 
ering the  rate  of  interest  in  the  Government  sav-  gion  ;  5  battalions  of  African  light  infantry, 
ings  bank.  Still  there  remained,  after  applying  each  with  81  officers  and  271  men  ;  4  companies 
26,400,000  francs  remaining  from  former  loans  to  of  disciplinary  troops  in  Algeria  and  Tunis ;  a 
the  military  budget,  a  deficit  of  60,000,000  francs,  regiment  of  Tonqumese  sharpshooters;  and  4 
and  to  avoid  this  required  a  sartax  on  sugar,  battalions  of  Annamite  rifles, 
duty  on  petroleum,  higher  taxes  on  certificates  The  cavalry  forces  comprise  79  regiments  of 
and  personal  property,  and  a  new  increase  in  regular  cavalry,  12  of  cuirassiers,  28  of  dragoons, 
spirit  duty.  The  committee  would  not  agree  to  21  of  rifles,  12  of  hussars,  and  6  of  African 
a  higher  direct  tax  on  houses  than  3*20  per  cent,  mounted  rifles.  Every  regiment  has  87  officers. 
In  the  autumn  M.  Rouvier  proposed  to  the  829  men,  and  722  horses.  There  are  besides  4 
budget  committee  a  stamp  duty  on  proprietary  regiments  of  spahis,  1  of  Tunisian  spahis^  and  8 
medicines  and  cosmetics  that  was  calculated  to  companies  and  20  depots  for  the  remount  serv- 
yield  12,000.000  francs.  He  estimated  then  that  ice.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  July  25, 
the  accounts  of  1889  would  show  a  surplus  of  1887, 2  regiments  of  dragoons,  2  of  African  rifles, 
12,000,000  francs,  that  the  budget  of  1890  would  and  1  of  mounted  rifles  have  been  formed,  and 
end  with  a  surplus  of  50,000,000  francs,  and  that  the  budget  of  1890  provides  for  2  new  regiments 
in  1891  a  surplus  of  4,000,000  francs  would  be  of  hussars. 

available  for  supplementary  credits.    The  emis-  There  are  19  regiments  of  mounted  artillery, 

sion  of  the  new  loan  of  700.000,000  francs  for  of  13  batteries  each,  every  regiment  having  77 

the  consolidation  of  short-term  obligations  was  officers,  1,274  men,  and  767  horses ;  19  other 

delayed,  but  not  abandoned.    The  holders  of  regiments  with  9  batteries  mounted  and  3  bat- 

the  250,000,000  or  300,000,000  francs  of  six-year  teries  of  horse  artillery,  the  strength  of  these 

obligations  were  to  have  the  priority.    The  ex-  regiments  being  77  officers,  1,280  men,  and  845 

traordinary  expenditure  of  160,000,000  francs  on  horses ;  4  mounted  batteries,  one  in  Algeria,  one 

railroads  was  not  included  in  the  budget  because  in  Corsica,  and  two  attached  to  the  Fourteenth 

it  is  raised  by  bonds,  although  the  bonds  are  guar-  and  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  each  of  which  num- 

anteed  bv  the  state  and  there  is  no  expectation  bers  4  officers,  153  men,  and  182  horses ;  and  20 

that  the  fines  will  pay  interest  and  expenses.  batteries  of  mountain  artillery^each  consisting 

The  national  deot  at  the  fall  of  the  third  em-  of  4  officers,  288  men,  and  167  norses  or  mules, 
pire  amounted  to  12,454,000.000  francs,  and  the  •  The  entire  number  of  fleld  batteries  is  480,  with 
annual  interest  was  386,000,000  francs.  On  Jan.  2^060  pieces.  The  fortress  artillery  consists  of 
1,  1887,  the  capital  was  23,728,000,000  francs  16  battalions  of  6  batteries,  each  battalion  num- 
and  the  interest  charge  had  risen  to  826,000,000  bering  4  officers,  152  men,  and  6  horses,  which 
francs.  The  interest  and  annuities  provided  for  with  4  batteries  of  foot  artillery  in  Algeria  make 
in  the  budget  for  1890  are  433,555,116  francs  of  a  total  of  100  batteries.  The  artillery  has  a 
3  per  cent,  rerite^  305,540,303  francs  for  the  4i  special  general  staff  of  818  officers.  There  were 
per  cents.,  72,139,207  francs  for  annuities,  19,-  2  regiments  of  pantonniers  which  have  been  at- 
525,000  francs  for  interest  on  the  floating  debt,  tached  to  the  engineer  corps, 
and  221,344^6  francs  for  pensions  and  other  The  engineers  comprise  3  regiments  of  sap- 
life  interests.  The  capitalized  amount  of  the  pers  and  miners  of  4  battalions,  1  of  8  battalions, 
consolidated  debt  is  21,241,621,710  francs.  The  and  1  regiment  of  railroad  sappers,  havin7  a 
floating  debt  consists  of  824,962,500  francs  of  total  strength  of  60  officers  and  1,958  men,  ex- 
iDterest-bearing  obligations  and  81,725,700  francs  elusive  of  1  company  of  sapper  conductors,  with 
bearing  no  interest.  Annuities  to  companies,  3  officers,  77  men,  and  74  norses.  A  battalion 
redeemable  debt,  and  other  obligations  swell  the  of  engineers  in  Algeria  and  15  companies  of  sap- 
total  to  over  30,000,000,000  francs.  The  national  per  conductors  are  to  be  created, 
income  has  been  estimated  at  25,000,000,000  The  train  consists  of  20  squadrons  of  3  com- 
francs  a  year  and  the  total  valuation  of  private  panics  each,  besides  12  companies  in  Algeria  and 
property  at  200,000,000,000  francs.  4  in  Tunisia. 

The  Army.— By  the  military  law  of  1889  the  The  budget  for  1890  fixes  the  strength  of  the 

length  of  service  is  changed  from  twenty  to  army  on  the  peace  footing  at  555,830  officers  and 

twenty-five  years,  of  which  three  (instead  of  five,  men  and  138,301  horses,  an  increase  of  13,965  men, 

as  in  the  old  law)  are  passed  in  the  active  array,  of  whom  201  are  officers,  and  of  2.824  horses  over 

seTen  in  the  reserve,  six  in  the  territorial  army,  1889.    The  total  number  of  officers  is  26,629. 

and  nine  in  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army.  The  staff  consists  of  2,829  officers,  the  total  per- 

The  system  of  one-year  volunteers  is  abolished,  sonnel  being  3,575.    In  the  military  schools  are 

and  all  who  are  incapable  of  serving  must  pay  8,214  men,  of  whom  567  are  officers.    There  are 

a  military  tax.    Students  for  the  liljeral  profes-  2,070  officers  with  270  men  unattached.    The 

sions  are  required  to  serve  one  year  only.  infantry  of  the   army  corps  numbers  290,675 

The  infantry  of  the  line  is  organized  in  162  troops,  including  10,7&1  officers ;  administrative 

regiments,  of  which  144,  each  having  62  officers  troops,  11,459 ;  cavalry,  66,509  men,  including 

and  1,591  men,  are  divided  among  tne  18  corns  8,188  officers  ;  artillery,  78,162  men,  including 

i^armSe  in  France,  and  18,  each  having  51  ora-  3,078  officers ;  engineers,  10,212  men,  including 

cere  and  1,560  men,  are  destined  to  garrison  the  412  officers  ;  train,  6,907  men,  including  348  offi- 

principal  strong  places.    There  are  12  battalions  cers.    In  Algeria  there  is  a  staff  of  270  officers; 

of  mounted  rifles,  each  with  27  officers  and  800  an  infantry  force  of  28,643  men,  with  773  offi- 

men;  18  battalions  of  foot  rifies,  each  with  19  oors;  8,975  administrative  troops;  600  officers  and 

officers  and  532  men;  4  regiments  of  zouaves,  251   men  unattached;  8,327  cavalry,  with  331 

each  with  73  officers  and  2,551  men ;  4  regiments  officers  ;  2,720  artillery,  with  57  officers ;  583  en- 
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gineers;  and  3,772  train.    In  Tunis  there  are  War,  Gen.  de  Miribel,  who  had  been  chief  of 

12,066  men  of  all  arms,  with  346  officers.    The  the  general  staff  under  Gen.  Cissey  and  Gen. 

fendarmerie,  including  the  force  in  Algeria  and  Campenon,  and  was  a  member  of  tlie  ordnance 
'unis,  consists  of  22,T37  men,  with  651  officers,  commission  and  of  the  council  of  war  and  com- 
and  the  Garde  Republicaine  of  3,048  men,  with  mander  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  was  chosen  as  chief 
82  officers.  These  figures  include  absent  and  of  the  general  staff  in  May;  1890. 
furloughed  men.  Deducting  these,  the  effective  The  Wary. — The  effective  line-of-battle  ships 
strength  of  the  active  army  is  485,818,  and  of  in  1890  were  32  in  number,  of  which  17  were 
the  gendarmerie  and  Garde  k^publicaine  25,526.  built  of  steel  or  iron  and  steel  and  the  others 
The  war  effective  is  estimated  at  3,784,000  men,  mostly  of  iron  and  wood.  The  14  barbette  ships 
of  whom  2,000,000  belong  to  the  ten-age  classes  range  in  size  from  7,100  to  11,200  tons  and  m 
of  the  active  army  and  its  reserve,  1,022,000,  to  speed  from  11  to  15  knots,  with  armor  varying 
the  five  classes  of  the  territorial  army,  and  762,-  in  thickness  from  8f  to  22  inches.  Of  these'  the 
000  to  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army.  The  "  Amiral  Baudin,"  carrying  three  14f-inch  and 
territorial  arniy  has  37,000  officers.  The  num-  twelve  5i-inch  guns,  the  *'  Formidable,"  carrying 
ber  of  men  in  France  who  have  received  military  three  14^inch  and  twelve  5^inch  guns,  with 
training  is  about  2,500,000.  The  French  stand-  engines  of  8,320  horse-power,  the  **  Amiral  Du- 
ing  army  is  stronger  than  the  German  by  52,139  perre,"  armed  with  four  13f-inch  and  fourteen 
men,  and  the  active  troops  of  the  territorial  o^-inch  guns,  the  "Caiman,"  ** Indomptable,** 
army,  numbering  156,000  men,  exceed  the  Ger-  and  *'  Terrible,"  each  carrying  two  16i-inch  and 
man  reserves  by  34,000  men.  The  annual  recruit  four  small  guns,  the  **  R«quin,"  which  has  in  ad- 
for  the  various  categories  of  troops  is  220,000  dition  two  lOf-inch  guns,  the  '*  Bayard,"  the 
men,  or  29,550  more  than  in  Germany.  "  Turenne,"  the  "  Vauban,"  and  the  "  Duguesc- 
The  land  frontiers  of  France  are  guarded  by  a  lin"  were  all  launched  since  1879.  There  are  7 
ring  of  fortresses  beginning  at  the  Mediterranean  central  battery  ships,  of  which  only  the  **  Cour- 
coast,  where  eleven  Alpine  forts  block  the  roads  bet "  and  the  "  Devastation,"  twin  vessels,  of  15^ 
from  Italy,  and  behind  them  the  fortified  camps  and  15-inch  armor,  8,000  horse-power,  a  sped  of 
of  Brian(;on,  Grenoble,  Lyons,  and  Besan^on  pro-  15  knots,  a  displacement  of  9,500  and  9,980  tons, 
tect  all  the  southeast  border  districts.  On  the  and  an  armament  of  four  13|-inch,  four  lOf-inch, 
German  frontier  are  the  four  great  fortresses  of  and  six  5^-inch  guns,  are  of  so  recent  a  date. 
Belfort,  Epinal,  Toul,  and  Veraun,  connected  by  The  **  floche,"  the  "  Marceau,"  and  the  "  Nep- 
a  chain  of  blockade  forts,  contmued  in  a  row  of.  tune  "  are  turret  ships,  each  having  a  displace- 
strong  places  on  the  northeastern  boundary,  ment  of  10,580  tons  and  18  inches  of  side  armor, 
making  an  entry  from  the  east  exceedingly  did-  The  turrets  are  mounted  with  four  13i-inch 
cult.  Behind  them  is  a  second  line  of  first-class  guns,  except  on  the  "Hoche,"  which  carries  two 
fortresses  at  Dijon,  Langres,  Reims,  Laon,  and  of  that  caliber  and  two  of  10|  inches,  with  twen- 
Lille,  which  form  the  outlying  defenses  of  the  ty  5^inch  or  2f-ton  guns,  of  which  each  of  the 
extended  and  strongly  fortified  position  of  Paris,  others  has  seventeen.  The  "  Hoche,"  with  en- 
the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world.  gines  of  5,560  horse-power,  is  designed  to  steam 
By  a  law  passed  in  1890  the  organization  and  i7  knots,  while  the  two  others,  with  engines  of 
duties  of  the  general  staff  have  been  altered  and  5,500  horse-power,  can  make  16^  knots.  They 
the  number  of  officers  raised  from  300  to  640.  were  launched  in  1887,  a  year  after  the  **  Hoche,  * 
Henceforth  it  will  not  merely  be  the  military  de-  and  the  "  Magenta,"  of  the  same  class,  was  still 
partment  of  the  Ministry  of  \Var,  charged  solely  on  the  stocks  at  Toulon  in  1890.  The  5  barbette 
with  the  plans  and  preparations  for  a  state  of  cruisers  and  2  broadside  ships  are  of  older  type, 
war,  but  will  have  a  less  dependent  character  having  6-inch  armor  and  no  guns  over  15  tons, 
and  will  be  made  large  enough  to  furnish  the  The  armor-clad  coastguards  comprise  3  barbette 
necessary  elements  for  guiding  in  connection  ships,  8  turret  ships,  2  turret  gun  vessels,  and  3 
with  the  commanders  the  operations  that  are  baroette  gun  vessels.  Two  of  the  barbette  ships, 
carried  out  in  time  of  peace.  The  commanders  launched  in  1880  and  1883,  are  plated  with  17f- 
of  the  army  corps  to  be  formed  in  time  of  war  inch  armor  and  carry  two  48-ton  guns  each.  All 
are  already  found  in  the  members  of  the  supe-  of  the  five  gun  vessels  have  been  built  since  1884. 
rior  council  of  war,  who  as  inspectors  have  The  torpedo  flotilla  consists  of  4  torpedo  cruis- 
charge  of  the  corps  during  peace.  One  object  in  ers,  8  dispatch  boats,  17  sea-going  torpedo  boats, 
augmenting  the  general  staff  is  to  provide  staff  51  first-class,  60  second-class,  and  7  third-class 
officers  for  the  new  formations  created  by  the  torpedo  boats,  and  1  submarine  boat.  Besides 
recent  increase  of  the  war  effective.  Officers  the  '•  Magenta "  there  are  building  the  **  Brien- 
leaving  the  military  academy  with  qualifications  nus,"  of  10,480  tons,  2  armored  cruisers,  2  first- 
for  the  general  staff  serve  two  years  as  staff  offi-  class  cruisers  of  about  4,200  tons,  3  second-class 
cers  with  the  troops,  and  when  not  serving  on  cruisers  of  3,000  tons,  and  3  third-class  cruisers 
the  general  staff  they  are  assigned  to  duty  with  of  1,900  tons,  with  a  speed  of  19  or  20  knots, 
their  respective  arms.  The  chief  of  the  general  The  navy  already  possesses  7  deck-protected 
staff,  instead  of  being  changed  with  every  new  cruisers,  armed  with  2|-ton  and  5-ton  guns,  5  of 
Cabinet,  is  intended  hereafter  to  be  more  perma-  which,  all  launched  since  1886,  are  built  of  steel 
ncnt.  The  administrative  duties  of  the  staff  offi-  and  are  designed  to  steam  19  or  19^  knots.  One 
cers  will  be  transferred  to  the  civil  department,  of  iron  and  steel,  launched  in  1887  can  make  20 
The  officer  who  would  control  the  movements  of  knots  an  hour.  The  programme  of  construction 
the  armies  in  time  of  war  is  to  be  selected  as  provides  for  1  new  battle  ship,  5  armored  chiis- 
chief  of  the  general  staff  in  time  of  peace  and  ers,  and  5  coast-defense  vessels,  all  to  be  com- 
the  natural  intermediary  between  Gen.  Saussier,  pleted  by  1895.  It  is  proposed  to  build  3  more 
the  commander-in-chief,  and   the  Minister  of  first-class  ironclads,  and  5  additional  protected 
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cruisers  are  to  be  built,  some  of  them  having  the  order  of  primogeniture,  and  prescribes  the 

already  been  begun.  penalty  of  from  two  to  five  years  of  imprison- 

The  navy  was  manned  in  1800  by  27,685  war-  ment  for  him  who  in  violation  of  the  interdict  is 
mnt  officers  and  sailors  and  officered  by  15  vice-  found  in  Prance,  Algeria,  or  the  colonies,  direct- 
admirals,  30  rear-admirals,  100  captains  of  ves-  ing  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  punishment  he 
seU,  200  frigate  captains,  700  lieutenants,  420  shall  be  reconducted  to  the  frontier.  The  duke 
ensigns,  and  290  cadets.  The  marine  infantry  was  taken  to  the  police  court  on  Feb.  8,  and  said 
numbered  19,565  officers  and  men ;  the  marine  that  he  came  to  get  enrolled  as  a  common  soldier 
artillery,  5,774.  In  the  budget  of  1890  the  sum  under  the  law  of  July,  1889,  which  was  a  law  of 
appropriated  to  the  navy,  exclusive  of  the  colo-  equality,  while  the  law  under  which  he  was  ar- 
Dies,  was  205,214,225  francs.  raigned  was  a  law  of  exception.    At  the  sugges- 

Imprlsonment  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.-^  tion  of  Andr^  Buffet,  son  of  the  ex-Premier,  he 
Louis  Philippe  Robeii;,  Duke  of  Orleans,  eld-  applied  for  three  days*  postponement,  to  which 
est  son  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  on  Feb.  6,  1890,  he  was  entitled,  in  order  to  be  defended  by  coun- 
the  day  on  which  he  attained  his  majority,  sel.  On  Feb.  10,  Cazenove  de  Pradine,  formerly 
set  out  from  Lausanne,  where  he  was  following  an  adherent  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  and  one 
the  coun^e  in  the  Military  Gymnasium,  in  com-  of  the  Royalists  who  strongly  disapproved  the 
panv  with  his  friend  the  Due  de  Luynes,  deter-  alliance  with  Boulangism,  moved  in  the  Cham- 
mined  to  brave  the  law  of  expulsion  by  offering  ber  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  expulsion.  M.  de 
himself  as  a  recruit  in  the  French  army,  in  Thevenet,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  said  that  the 
which  every  Frenchman  owes  three  years'  serv-  time  was  badly  chosen  when  the  law  of  1886 
ice  from  his  twenty-first  year.  Having  chosen  had  been  violated  to  demand  its  repeal,  and  the 
the  military  career,  he  desired  as  a  Frenchman  proposal  was  rejected  by  328  votes  to  171.  To 
to  enter  the  French  army  rather  than  take  serv-  the  Rovalist  Deputies  and  Senators  who  placed 
ioe  under  a  foreign  government,  and  therefore,  themselves  at  his  disposition,  the  duke  replied 
without  consultation  with  his  father,  who  was  that  he  had  no  counsels  to  offer  on  political  sub- 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  hastened  to  present  him-  iects,  as  that  was  his  father*s  affair.  He  was 
self  at  the  recruiting  bureau,  telegraphing  to  brought  before  the  correctional  tribunal  on  Feb. 
his  mother  in  Spain  that  he  could  not  attend  18,  and  to  the  interrogatory  of  the  presiding 
the  funeral  of  his  grandfather,  the  Due  de  judge  he  answered  that  he  came  to  France  to 
Montpensier,  because  duty  required  him  to  be  be  a  soldier,  not  to  meddle  in  politics :  that  he 
ia  Paris.  On  the  following  day  he  arrived  in  knew  what  he  exposed  himself  to,  but  loved  his 
Paris,  and,  going  to  the  recruiting  office,  said  country  and  wanted  to  serve  in  the  French 
that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  asked  to  army,  and  was  therefore  guilty  of  no  crime ; 
be  entered  as  a  recruit  of  the  class  of  1887.  The  that  he  desired  his  counsel  to  offer  no  defense, 
law  of  espnlsion  prevented  him  from  obtaining  having  no  need  of  indulgence  or  wish  for  clem- 
a  commission,  but  it  did  not  forbid  him,  he  said,  ency ;  that  he  honored  the  French  magistracy 
t4j  be  a  common  soldier  and  perform  his  three  and'  respected  its  decisions,  but  was  certain  if 
years  of  service  like  everyboay  else.  The  offi-  thev  condemned  him  that  the  200,000  conscripts 
cer  in  charge  said  that  he  was  not  on  the  list,  of  nis  class  and  all  honorable  people  would  ac- 
and  tdld  him  to  go  to  the  Mairie,  where  the  quit  him.  Maitre  Rousse,  his  counsel,  interposed 
names  to  be  drawn  are  inscribed.  From  the  to  describe  his  act  as  one  of  high  spirit  ana  pas- 
Mairie  he  was  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  sion,  prompted  only  by  his  youth  and  his  heart, 
and,  obtaining  no  satisfaction,  he  presented  his  that  serious  people  had  called  a  childish  freak; 
case  in  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  War,  which  but  he  prayed  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  they 
was  scarcely  dispatched  when  thecommissary  of  might  have  among  them  many  children  like  this 
police  came  and  conducted  him  to  the  prefect  one.  His  argument,  whicH  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  police,  who  sent  him  under  arrest  to  the  of  the  court,  since  his  client  disclaimed  all  legal 
prison  of  the  Conciergerie.  From  there  he  wrote  defense,  was  that  the  general  law  of  1889,  re- 
a  letter  to  President  Carnot,  saving  that,  whereas  quiring  even  expatriated  Frenchmen  to  appear 
Jules  Grevy's  Government  hatf  turned  him  out  at  the  recruiting  office  and  imposing  severe  pen- 
of  his  country  in  1886,  the  present  Government  alties  and  stigmas  for  non-compliance,  repealed 
had  gone  farther  by  throwing  him  into  prison,  all  former  acts  to  the  contrary,  and  consequently 
when  his  only  thought  was  to  serve  his  country  the  exceptional  and  revocable  law  of  1886  in  so 
as  a  private  soldier.  A  descendant  of  Henry  far  as  it  was  incompatible  with  the  absolute  pro- 
IV  and  of  raanv  princes  who  had  died  on  battle  visions  of  the  law  of  1889.  The  court  decided 
fields,  he  appealed  to  every  one  who  loved  the  that  the  contravention  of  the  law  of  banishment 

Srofession  or  arms  and  the  tricolor  and  who  un-  had  been  proved,  and  condemned  the  duke  to 

erstood  what  a  Frenchman  owes  to  his  country,  two  years'  imprisonment.    The  deliverance  of 

The  Cabinet  had  concluded  to  have  him  quiet-  the  sentence  was  followed  by  a  noisy  demonstra- 

ly  conducted  to  the  frontier,  and  M.  Constans  tion  of  Royalists  and  the  arrest  of  many  persons, 

was  still  of  the  same  opinion,  when  the  letters  to  When  the  statutory  ten  days  passed  without  an 

the  Minister  of  War  and  to  the  President  of  the  applet   being    made,   the    Cabinet    deliberated 

republic  convinced  M.  Tirard   and  the   other  whether  the  duke  should  be  pardoned  and  es- 

members  of  the  Cabinet  that  the  law  should  be  corted  across  the  frontier  or  sent  to  prison.    The 

mvoked.    As  the  prince  had  been  caught  in  the  Royalist  newspaper  writers  and  politicians  had 

*ct,  it  was  held  that  the  preliminary  mvestiga-  in  the  mean  time  extolled  the  young  prince  as  a 

^*^n  wuld  be  dispensed  with.  hero  and  hailed  him  as  a  political  leader.    Still 

The  law  of  June  22,  1886,  forbids  the  terri-  M.  de  Freycinet  and  M.  Constans,  as  well  as 

wry  of  the  republic  to  chiefs  of  the  families  that  President    Carnot,  were    in  favor   of    pardon, 

we  reigned  m  France  and  their  direct  heirs  in  while  M.  Thevenet,  M.  Spuller,  tyid  others,  were 
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against  it    The  latter  opinion  preTailed  as  soon  rest  of  the  Cabinet  thereupon  placed  their  resig- 
as  the  general  feeling  of  Republicans  was  ascer-  nations  in  the  hands  of  M.  Camot.    It  was  the 
tained  and  Radical  and  Socialist  Deputies  threat-  first  time  that  a  Cabinet  has  fallen  through  a 
ened  to  demand  the  amnesty  of  all  who  were  in  vote  of  the  upper  house  since  the  country  has 
prison  for  labor  offenses.     The  duke  was  re-*  been  govemea  under  the  Constitution  of  1875, 
moved  on  Feb.  24  to  Clairvaux  prison,  where  and,  according  to  strict  constitutional  principles, 
political  prisoners  have  often  been  confined.  The  the  verdict  of  the  Senate  might  have  been  disre- 
President  of  the  republic  stood  ready  at  any  mo-  garded,  and  would  have  been  if  the  position  of 
ment  to  grant  the  duke's  pardon  if  he  appealed  for  the  ministry  had   been  less  precarious  and  if 
mercy.   This  he  would  not  do,  and  finally  on  June  there  had  not  been  the  same  disagreeraent  with 
8  the  pardon  was  signed,  with  the  approval  of  the  the  Chamber  on  economical  questions.    When 
Cabinet,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  conducted  M.  Floquet  was  Premier  his  Cabinet  was  many 
over  the  Swiss  frontier,  leaving  a  message  to  the  times  in  a  minority  in  the  Senate.     The  new 
conscripts  of  his  class,  saying' tnat  pardon  had  re-  precedent  caused  little  remark,  nor  was  any  anx- 
stored  nim  to  the  pangis  of  exile,  a  change  of  lety  felt  about  the  issue  of  the  crisis  among  the 
captivity  only,  but  nothing  could  alter  his  re-  Republicans  when  it  was  understood   that  M. 
solve  or  make  him  renounce  the  hope  to  take  Constans  and  M.  de  Freycinet  would  form  a  part 
his  place  in  the  ranks  among  them,  close  to  the  of  the  new  combination.    The  ministry  was  con- 
flag,  which  he  asked  them  to  keep  for  him,  and  stituted  on  March  17,  consisting  of  tne  follow- 
he  would  return  to  take  it  up.  ing  members :    President  of   the  Council  and 
Change  of  Cabinet, — On  commercial,  fiscal,  Minister  of  War,  M.  diB  Freycinet:  Minister  of 
and  all  other  questions,  the  new  Chamber  was  dis-  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  M.  Fallieres ;  Min- 
posed  to  take  the  control  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Ribot ;  Minister  of 
ministry,  which  was  far  from  harmonious,  as  M.  Finance,  M.  Rouvier ;   Minister  of  Public  In- 
Constans,  who  had  the  credit  of  destroying  Bou-  struction  and  Fine  Arts,  M.  Bourgeois ;  Minister 
iangism  and  wiunine  the  elections,  possessed  far  of  Marine,  Vice-Admiraf  Barbey ;   Minister  of 
greater  political  influence  than  M.  Tirard,  and  Public  Works,  M.  Yves  Guyot ;  Minister  of  Ac- 
would  not  subordinate  his  judgment  to  that  of  ,  riculture,  M.  Develle;  Minister  of  Commerce,  M. 
the  chief  of  the  Cabinet.     The  proceedings  of  Jules  Roche ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Con- 
Parliament  were  troubled  through  the  unseating  stans.    It  was  the  fourth  ministry  within  ten 
of  M.  Sabouraud,  a  Breton  Deputy,  on  account  years  formed  under  the  presidency  of  M.  de 
of  clerical  influence,  and  of  others  affiliated  with  Freycinet.     The  new  ministers  were  M.  Ribot, 
Boulanger.     Tumultous   scenes,   exchanges   of  M.  Develle,  and  M.  Jules  Roche,  all  three  Mod- 
votes,  shifting  of    groups,  and    ambitious  in-  erate  Republicans.     M.  de  Freycinet  and  M. 
trigues  hindered  the  work  of  the  session,  frus-  Barbey  were  the  only  Senators,  the  others  all  be- 
trated  the  ministerial  programme,  and  paralyzed  incr  members  of  the  Chamber, 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  that  had  been  tri-  The  ministerial  declaration  expressed  the  in- 
umphantly  sustained  by  the  verdict  of  the  nation,  tention  of  the  new  Cabinet  to  conform  to  the 
On  March  1,  M.  Constans  seized  the  opportunity  wishes  to  which  the  country  had  given  solemn 
that  a  new  difference  of  opinion,  regarding^  the  expression,  and  in  political  affairs  to  defend  with 
appointment  of  Senator  Mazau  to  the  presidency  energy  not  only  the  republican  institutions,  but 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  gave  him  to  tender  his  the  entire  deihocratic  achievements  of  former 
resignation.    He  was  succeeded  as  Minister  of  lecrislatures ;  to  unite  all  the  forces,  welcoming 
the  Interior  by  Leon  Bourgeois,  bom  at  Paris  in  all  who  will  come  together  on  the  Republican 
1851.  a  Radical  Deputy  who  had  been  Prefect  of  platform  to  work  in  concert  for  the  development 
the  Seine  and  Unaer-J>ecretary  of  the  Interior,  of  economical  and  social  reforms,  which  are  the 
Although  the  ministers  were  willing  to  resign  necessary  consequences  of  the  political  system 
the  initiative  in  tariff  questions,  it  was  such  a  that  France  has  adopted.    Thus  will  be  founded 
question  that  compelled  their  inevitable  retire-  that  broad,  open,  tolerant,  and  peaceable  repub- 
ment.    The  Franco-Turkish  treaty  of  commerce  lie  that  is  the  flnal  condition  and  desired  end  of 
expired  on  March  13. 1890,  and  the  Government  the  struggles  still  going  on.    The  country  has 
negotiated  for  a  temporary  arrangement  to  last  affirmed  its  resolution  to  remodel  the  basis  of  its 
till  1892.    The  Porte  agreed  to  consider  the  po-  tariff  laws,  and  the  Government  frankly  joins  in 
litical  treaty  of  1802  as  securing  to  each  party  the  idea  of  a  more  effective  protection  for  na- 
the  commercial  privileges  of  the  most  favored  tional  agriculture  and  labor  and  of  the  full  lib- 
nation.    The  Deputies  of  Aude,  Rerault.  Garde,  erty  of  Parliament  to  flx  the  rates  of  duty  after 
and    other  wine-growing    departments  of    the  the  expiration  of  the  commercial  treaties.    The 
south,  desiring  to  have  a  prohibitory  duty  on  declaration  foreshadowed    a  scheme  of   social 
raisins  imposed  at  once,  raised  a  protest.    The  legislation,  which  M.  Bourgeois  had  already  pro- 
Chamber,  which  had  given  M.  Tirard  a  vote  of  pounded  on  taking  office  in  the  Tirard  Cabinet, 
confidence  after  the  retirement  of  M.  Constans,  the  Labor  Conference  at  Berlin  having  brought 
was  unwilling  to  reverse  an   international  en-  the  subject  into  prominence.     "Living  in  an 
gagement  into  which  the  Government  had  al-  epoch  of  social  transformation,  when  the  condi- 
ready  entered  that  involved  only  a  modus  H-  tion  of  the  workers  is  justly  the  subject  of  new 
vendi,  and  therefore  M.  M^line  and  the  bulk  of  preoccupations,  the  first  duty  of  the  public  au- 
the  Protectionists  voted  to  accept  the  arrange-  thorities  is  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  labor- 
ment.    In  the  Senate  the  wine  growers  had  more  ing  people  and  to  facilitate  their  elevation  into 
influence,  and  on  March  14  an  order  of  the  day  a  better  state,  a  duty  that  no  government,  even 
was  adopted  by  129  against  117  votes  demand-  that  most  removed  by  its  form  from  a  demo- 
ing  that  a  new  arrangement  should  be  negotiated  cratic  constitution,  can  escape.    The  French  re- 
with  the  Porte    M.  Tirard,  M.  SpuUer,  and  the  public,  more  than  any  other,  is  bound  to  be  in- 
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spired  bj  it.'*    With  this  preface,  the  declara-  that  Germany  mi^ht  demand  the  application  to 

tion  contained  a  promise  of  bills  with  the  object  her  of  the  minimum  tariff  by  virtue  of  the 

of  developing  relief  for  the  poor,  providence,  the  treaty  of  Frankfort.    The  framework  of  a  new 

spirit  of  mutual  assistance — in  a  word,  all  the  system  has  already  been  provided  by  the  revis- 

elements  of  a  progressive  amelioration  in  the  lot  ion  begun  in  1876  and  completed  in  1881,  which 

of  laborers  ana*of  security  for  their  old  age.    The  changed  all  the  ad  valorem  into  specific  duties 

ministry  declared  its  purpose  to  be  a  Govern-  and  transformed  a  tariff  that  dated  from  the  be- 

ment  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  to  enforce  ginning  of  the  century  and  was  no  longer  in 

the  laws  at  home,  make  France  respected  abroad,  narmony  with    the  development  of   industry, 

and  show  its  action  in  all  manifestations  of  na-  The  Chamber  and  Senate  agreed  to  increased  im- 

tional  life,  making  citizens  feel  that  the  course  port  duties :  On  Indian  corn,  3  francs  per  metric 

of  public  affairs  is  not  governed  bv  chance,  but  quintal ;  on  Indian  meal,  6  francs ;  on  unhuUed 

obeys  a  firm  and  sustained  impulse,     On  the  rice,  3  francs ;  on  hulled  rice  or  meal,  8  francs ; 

demand  of  M.  Lockroy,  the  Radical,  for  a  decla-  on  millet,  3  francs.    Indian  corn  and  rice  des- 

ration  on  the  subject  of  the  secularization  of  tined  for  starch  manufacture  are  entered  free 

schools  and  the  military  service  of  theological  under  regulations  guarding  against  their  being 

students,  M.  de  Freycinet  said  that  the  school  made  into  glucose.    The  Cabinet  decided  on 

and  recruiting  laws  would  be  enforced  firmly,  submitting  two  tariffs,  one  for  nations  giving 

but  with  fairness.    The  Cabinet  decided  to  re-  France  commercial  advantages,  which  can  be  ap- 

place  conventual  by  lay  female  teachers  gradu-  plied  or  revoked  at  the  discretion  of  the  Govern- 

ally,  and  in  a  way  not  to  offend  the  religious  ment,  unless  Parliament  shall  pass  a  law  guaran- 

sentiments  of  the  people.    The  interpretation  of  teeing  a  term  of  duration  for  any  particular  na- 

the  Turkish  treaty  to  which  M.  SpuUer  had  tion. 

agreed  was  upheld  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  Labor  Legislation. — M.  Constans,  as  Minis- 
l^ing  only  till  1892.  ter  of  the  Interior,  displayed  a  determination  to 
The  Tariff  Qnestion. — The  near  approach  hold  in  check  the  labor  agitation  that  made  him 
of  the  expiration  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  very  unpopular  with  the  Radicals  and  Socialists, 
that  have  subsisted  between  France  and  the  ma-  The  exhibition  year  was  marked  by  the  great 
iority  of  commercial  countries  for  thirty  years  number  of  strikes,  many  of  which  were  success- 
has  made  the  choice  between  high  protection,  ful.  For  the  encouragement  and  support  of  an 
moderate  protection,  and  free  trade  the  question  extensive  strike  in  the  Rhone  distnct  the  Mu- 
of  the  day.  In  the  Tirard  Cabinet  free-trade  nicipal  Council  of  Paris  voted  a  sum  of  money ; 
opinions  prevailed,  but  not  in  the  Chamber  or  but  this  gift  was  canceled  b}[  the  Government 
the  Senate.  Deputy  M^line,  a  Moderate  Repub-  on  the  ground  that  the  council  had  exceeded  its 
lican,  president  of  what  was  called  the  Agrarian  powers.  Bills  for  the  extension  of  the  powers  of 
Group,  who  as  president  of  a  tariff  committee  the  councils  of  prucTJiommea  and  for  tneir  elec- 
and,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  as  minister  had  tion  on  a  more  popular  basis,  and  also  for  the 
carried  through  the  grain  duties,  the  cattle  establishment  of  Doards  of  arbitration  to  settle 
duty,  and  a  long  series  of  high-tariff  measures  strikes,  were  submitted  to  the  Chamber  by  M. 
and  had  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  Protectionists  Lockroy.  In  February  Parliament  voted  to 
of  all  parties  during  the  whole  period  of  the  last  abolish  the  livret  or  workman *s  book,  in  which 
Chamber,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  committee  his  successive  employers  record  the  dates  of  his 
of  fifty-five  members  to  have  charge  of  all  cus-  entering  and  leaving  their  service.  M.  Bourgeois, 
toms  legislation.  The  chief  of  the  Cabinet,  be-  on  March  4,  presented  a  programme  of  legisla- 
ing  unable  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  the  tion  embracing  the  encouragement  of  mutual- 
committee,  endeavored  to  have  enough  Free-  aid  societies,  co-op6rative  associations  of  work- 
traders  elected  to  counterbalance  the  Protec-  men  and  profit-sharing  and  the  organization  of 
tionist  element;  yet  it  was  constituted  on  Jan.  public  charity  outside  the  towns,  and  the  reform 
29,  with  a  .two-third  majority  of  Protectionists,  of  the  public  health  service.  When  accused  by 
and  M.  Meline  was  chosen  its  president.  The  the  Boulangist  Laur  of  cringing  to  Germany  by 
course  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  com-  sending  delegates  to  the  Berlin  Labor  Confer- 
mercial  treaties  was  no  longer  doubtful  when  ence,  M.  Spuller  answered  that  it  was  an  act 
Leon  Say,  in  the  interest  of  free  trade,  pro-  of  international  life  which  was  no  innovation, 
noiinced  against  their  renewal.  M.  Ribot  con-  though  it  was  new  that  in  a  gathering  convened 
demned  the  treaties  as  an  advocate  of  a  protect-  by  a  monarchical  state,  France  should  have  the 
ire  tariff  not  onlv  against  the  industrial  prod-  honor  of  upholding  her  principles  of  justice  and 
ucts  of  Europe  but  against  agricultural  com-  liberty,  ana,  grown  proud  and  strong  again,  she 
petition  from  across  the  sea,  and  ex-Minister  would  be  certain  to  utter  there  the  voice  of  rea- 
Peytral,  who  defended  the  commercial  treaties,  son,  humanity,  civilization,  and  progress.  M. 
would  suppress  the  most-favored-nation  clause.  Constans  gave  warning  that  no  processions  or  as- 
The  majority  of  the  committee  desired  that  for  semblages  of  working  men  in  public  places  would 
conventions,  binding  the  nation  for  ten  years,  be  permitted  on  May  1,  and  he  took  military 
when  the  conditions  of  labor,  industry,  and  precautions  to  have  his  interdict  respected.  The 
commerce  are  constantly  changing,  there  should  72  persons  who  were  condemned  for  excesses 
be  substituted  a  general  tariff  with  moderate  connected  with  the  labor  manifestations  were 
duties,  so  adjusted  as  to  compensate  French  afterward  pardoned  bv  President  Camot.  On 
laborers  and  place  them  on  an  equality  with  May  2  and  3  strikes  and  labor  disturbances  broke 
foreigners.  M.  Ribot  and  M.  M61ine  were  of  the  out  again  in  the  north,  40,000  men  leaving  work 
opinion  that  two  general  tariffs  should  be  estab-  in  Roubaix,  Turcoing,  Lannoy,  Croix,  and  neigh- 
lished,  one  offering  lower  rates  to  nations  giv-  boring  places.  Louise  Michel  and  the  Marq^uis 
ing  reciprocal  advantages,  though  some  feared  of  Mores  were  arrested  on  the  oharge  of  inciting 
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labor  disturbances,  and  the  latter  was  condemned  first,  but  when  she  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of 

to  iinprisonraent  for  three  months  because  he  t)ie  campaign,  the  Count  of  Paris  and  his  brother 

Sut  up  placards  calling  a  public  meeting.    The  accepted  the  proposal,  themselves  contributing^ 

[inister  of  the  Interior  declared  his  intention  nothing.    It  was  understood  that  after  the  res- 

of  expelling  from  Prance  the  4,000  or  5,000  for-  toration  of  the  monarchy  she   should  receive 

eigners  who  trouble  public  security,  and  whom  back  the  sum  that  she  gave  to  Gen.  Boulan^er, 

he  had  often  refused  to  give  up  to  their  own  which  was  3,000,000  francs.    After  the  diseios- 

governments.    The  Cham&r,  on  May  14,  passed  ures,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  the  United 

a  bill  imposing  three  months*  imprisonment  on  States,  the  Count  of  Paris  wrote  a  letter  for 

any  employer  who  dismisses  a  workman  because  publication,   dated  Sept.  23.  in  which  he  at- 

he  belongs  to  a  trade  union.    M.  Constans  framed  tempted  to  justify  his  course  in  the  following 

a  bill  to  pay  out  of  the  state  treasury  one  third  words : 

of  insurance  premiums  of  workmen  who  from  ^  ^^^  j  j,^^^  underetood  well  at  a  difficult  mo- 
the  age  of  twenty-flve,  msure  for  an  annuity  not  „ent  the  interests  of  the  Monarohist  caune.  Pto- 
exceethng  360  francs  payable  after  they  reach  the  scribed  by  the  republic,  I  take  up,  in  oider  to  fight 
ageof  fiftv-five.  In  June  M.Ribot  addressed  a  cir-  it,  the  arms  with  which  it  supplien  me.  I  do  not  re- 
cular  to  French  representatives  abroad  requesting  gret  having  made  use  of  them  to  divide  the  Republi- 
them  to  furnish  information  respecting  Uie  mat-  cam-  Their  agitation  before  the  elections,  their  vio- 
ters  discussed  at  the  Berlin  Conference  and  allied  l«°ce  atter  thcni,  show  what  would  have  been  the 
topics.  He  calls  for  reports  on  the  condiUon  of  -^^^J^^/^^rve  of  monarchv  I  ought  to  neg- 
working  people  in  foreign  countnes  on  the  na-  j^^  ^^  opiiortunity  of  preparing  its  triumph.  I  dt 
ture  of  labor  contracts,  measures  taken  m  respect  g\jed  that  speech  should  be  restored  to  the  country, 
to  unhealthf  ul  or  dangerous  workshops  and  oc-  X  have  never  pursued  any  other  aim  and  have  never 
cupations,  the  protection  of  women  and  chil-  expected  anything  except  from  France.  To-day  I 
dren,  the  length  of  the  working  day,  Sunday  ask  my  friends  not  to  delay,  not  to  indulge  in  re- 
labor,  the  liability  of  employers,  co-operative  in-  criminations  over  the  past,  but  to  assert  TC6olut«ly 
stitutions,  credit  and  savings  banks  for  the  poor,  J*»®»^  ^*»^^  ^.  *^®  monarchical  prmciple,  and  to  umte 
and  all  kinds  of  labor  legislation   enact JSlo;  *<>  continue  the  struggle. 

proposed.  This  information  is  desired  for  the  The  Paris  Anti-SIarery  CongressL—The 
purpose  of  aiding  the  Government  in  devising  a  con^ss  convoked  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie  met  in 
general  scheme  supplementing  the  labor  laws,  Pans  on  Sept.  22.  The  programme  embraced 
which  are  considered  to  be  already  more  ad-  the  following  points:  (1)  Public  adherence  to 
vanced  and  enlightened  than  those  of  any  other  the  general  act  of  the  International  Anti-Slavery 
country.  The  Minister  of  Commerce  instituted  Conference  at  Brussels ;  (2)  the  division  of  the 
an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  labor  in  Prance,  anti-slavery  work  among  independent  national 
embracing  wages,  hours  of  labor,  accidents,  lia-  committees  and  the  determination  of  their  spheres 
bility  of  workmen  to  disease  in  various  employ-  of  action ;  (3)  the  examination  of  the  question 
ments,  night  work,  modes  of  employment,  houses,  whether  it  is  advisable  for  the  committees  to 
dress,  and  food  of  workmen,  the  number  of  chil-  lend  their  active  co-operation  to  their  respect- 
dren  employed,  and  the  numbers  of  men  and  ive  governments  by  organizing  bodies  of  armed 
women  in  different  occupations  and  their  acres,  troops  and  the  study  of  the  best  means  to  secure 
Among  the  proposals  affecting  the  laboring  class  resources  for  the  committees  as  provided  in  the 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Chamber  was  Brussels  general  act.  The  desire  of  the  French 
one  to  appoint  representative  working  men  to  society  was  to  limit  the  action  of  each  national 
supervise  Labor  in  mines.  A  bill  concerning  the  committee  to  the  territories  protected  by  its  flag, 
liaoility  of  employers  introduced  by  the  Minis-  To  this  the  delegates  of  the  British  and'  Foreign 
ter  of  Commerce  gives  workmen  compensation  Anti-Slavery  Society  would  not  agree,  and  they 
for  accidents,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  fund  assessed  were  supported  in  their  objection  by  delegates 
on  all  emplovers  of  tne  respective  classes.  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  The  reso- 
The  Orleanists.— At  the  time  when  the  Duke  iutions  that  were  adopted  approve  the  formation 
of  Orleans  went  to  Paris  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  separately  organized  committees  in  each  coun- 
of  expulsion  to  offer  himself  as  a  conscript,  the  try  united  in  a  common  object,  acting  in  the  first 
Due  de  Chartres  and  other  members  of  the  Or-  place  by  pacific  means,  especially  by  supporting 
leans  family  almost  persuaded  the  Count  of  missionary  work  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
Paris  to  abdicate  his  right  of  succession  to  the  the  negroes.  The  national  committees  shall  en- 
crown  of  France  in  favor  of  his  son.  The  alii-  deavor  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  private  persons 
ance  with  the  Boulangists,  into  which  the  Count  and  to  obtain  voluntary  support,  and  the  hope 
of  Paris  had  reluctantly  entered,  and  which  is  expressed  that  the  Pope  will  sanction  an  an- 
many  of  the  old  followers  ol  the  Comte  de  nual  appeal  for  funds.  Measures  are  recom- 
Chambord  had  entirely  disapproved,  came  to  mended  to  be  taken  to  prevent  abuses  in  recmit- 
an  end  after  the  flight  of  Boulanger.  who  was  ing  colored  laborere  and  to  guard  the  liberty  of 
subsequently  deserted  by  a  large  number  of  his  the  blacks,  and  Mohammedan  states  are  re- 
own  adherents.  In  September  revelations  re-  quested  to  watch  against  dangers  threatening 
garding  the  alliance  were  published  by  M.  Mer-  civilization  and  the  liberty  of  the  negroes  in  con- 
meix,  which  reflected  discredit  not  only  on  Gen.  sequence  of  the  development  of  certain  Moham- 
Boulanger  but  on  the  Bourbon  pretender  and  medan  sects.  The  national  committees  are  de- 
his  advisers.  The  Duchesse  d'Uzes  acknowledged  sired  to  publish  reports  of  their  work.  The  hope 
that  she  had  given  a  large  part  of  the  election-  was  expressed  that  goods  sent  to  Africa  in  con- 
eering  fund  that  was  distributed  profusely  by  nection  with  missionary  work  may  be  admitted 
the  Boulangist  candidates.  The  Orleanists  were  free  of  duty.  A  resolution  of  thanks  was  passed 
not  willing  to  coalesce  with  the  Boulangists  at  for  the  giver  of  200,000  francs  as  a  prize  for  the 
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best  popular  work  on  the  anti-slayery  moTement.  The  length  of  railroads  in  1889  was  1,600 

It  was  decided  to  hold  another  congress  in  two  miles.     The   receipts  were    21,069,098   francs, 

years.  There  were  7,000  miles  of  telegraphs,  with  16,000 

Algeria. — The  administration  of  Algeria  is  miles  of  wire,  in  1887.    They  are  operated  by  a 

carri^  on  by  a  civil  governor-general  under  the  subsidized  company. 

orders  of  the  ministry,  and  all  laws  are  made  by  Tnnis. — The  treaty  of  Kasr-es-Said,  signed  on 
the  French  Chambers,  in  which  each  of  the  three  May  12,  1881,  after  the  bombardment  of  Sfax 
Aieerian  departments  is  represented  by  a  Senator  ana  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  French 
and  two  Deputies.  The  Governor-General  is  Louis  troops,  placed  the  principality  of  Tunis,  which 
Tirman,  who  was  appointed  in  1881.  The  area  is  is  nominally  a  vassal  state  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
477,913  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1886  pire,  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  A  resi- 
was  3,817,306,  of  whom  25,972  were  French,  43,-  dent  general,  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
182  naturalized  Jews,  8,262,849  natives  of  Al-  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  practically  governs 
^ria,  18,194  Moors,  4.344  Tunisians,  and  217,386  the  country.  The  reigning  Hey  is  Sidi  Ali,  who 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Maltese,  Germans,  and  other  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  Oct.  28,  1882.  The 
foreigners.  The  males  numbered  2,014,018 ;  fe-  French  Resident-General  is  M.  Massicault.  A 
males,  1,791,671.  The  city  of  Algiers  had  74,792  garrison  of  about  10,000  French  troops  is  main- 
inhabitants  ;  Oran,  67,681 ;  Constantine,  44,960.  tained  at  the  cost  of  the  republic. 
The  military  force  in  Algeria  is  the  Nineteenth  The  area  of  Tunis  is  about  45,000  sauare  miles 
Corps  of  the  French  army,  numberin|^  about  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000,  con- 
54,000  men  and  16,000  horses,  in  addition  to  sisting  mainly  of  Bedouin  Arabs  and  Kabyles, 
which  there  are  the  zouaves,  foreign  legions,  the  latter  descended  from  the  aboriginal  in- 
native  sharpshooters,  Turcos,  and  mahis  or  cav-  habitants.  The  city  of  Tunis  has  between  100,- 
alry  scouts.  The  expenses  of  civil  adininistra-  000  and  150,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  20,000  are 
tion  in  1888  were  43,602,887  francs ;  military  ex-  Europeans. 

penaes.  53,352,489  francs ;  extraordinary  expendi-  The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  12,  1889, 

ture,  26,658,797 francs;  total,  123,614,173  francs,  was  estimated  at  31,876,000  piasters  and  the  ex- 

The  revenue  that  year  was  36,935,300  francs.  penditure  at  the  same  figure.     The  Tunisian 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1888  was  debt  in  1884  was  consolidated  into  a  4-per-cent. 

334,906,120  francs,  of  which  France  furnished  rente  of  6,307,520  francs  a  year,  and  on  Dec.  17, 

17^3,630,107  francs  and  French  colonies  16,298,879  1888,  this  was  converted  into  3^per-cent.  bonds 

francs.    The  exports  to  France  were  159,438,372  extinguishable  in  ninety-nine  years, 

francs  and  the  total  exports  197,699,565  francs,  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  was  31,334,- 

a^ainst  185,959,302  francs  in  1887  and  182,255,-  403  francs,  of  which  17,175,632  came  from  France. 

vis  francs  in  1886.     The  principal  exports  to  The  exports  amounted  to  19,654,978  francs,  of 

Prance  in  1888  were  cereals  of  the  value  of  32,-  which  5,242,557  francs  were  shipped  to  France 

003,325  francs,  wine  of  the  value  of  42,928,445  and  4,308,793  francs  to  Algeria,  the  greater  part 

francs,  animals  of  the  value  of  34.047,699  francs,  being  destined  for  France  likewise,  as  there  are 

and  wool  of  the  value  of  20,914.706.f  rancs.  Sheep  no  customs  barriers  between  Tunis  and  Algeria, 

and  goats  are  raised  in  great  numbers  by  the  and  therefore  the  productions  of  western  Tunis 

Arabs  in  the  region  of  the  high  plateaus,  where  are  sent  bv  railroad  to  Bona,  to  be  shipped 

nothing  grows  but   alfa  grass  and  the  scanty  thence  to  France  as  Algerian  eoods.    The  im- 

vejretation  on  which  these  animals  feed.    The  portation    from    France    into   Tunis    in    1889 

wool  is  good  in  quality,  and  the  sheep  are  in  amounted  to  21,250,000  francs,  including  5,000,- 

(?reat  demand  in  France,  which  consumes  3,000,-  000  francs  of  coin,  and  the  exports  to  France 

000  or  4,000,000  every  year,  and  in  some  years  were  16,000,000  francs,  one  half  of  the  amount 

nearly  double  that  number.    Alfa  fiber  was  im-  being  specie.    The  country  has  suffered  from  a 

ported  into  Great  Britain  to  the  amount  of  248,-  scarcity  of  money  and  a  contraction  of  com- 

000  tons  in  1888,  valued  at  11,000,000  francs,  mercial  and  agricultural  business.    The  French 

Small  quantities  are  consumed  also  in  France,  Government  has  wished  to  establish  free  trade 

Germany,  and  Belgium.    The  plant  thrives  in  with  the  protectorate,  bat  has  refrained  because 

heat  and  drought,  and  grows  wild  everywhere  the   British  Government  would    not  yield    its 

except  in  damp  soil ;  yet,  since  it  requires  fifteen  claim  to  equal  treatment  under  its  most-favored- 

years  to  arrive  at  maturity  and  can  be  killed  by  nation  treaty  with  Tunis.    On  July  3,  1890,  the 

too  frequent  plucking,  there  is  a  general  law  French  Chamber  voted  to  reduce  the  duties  on 

against  gathering  it  CKetween  Jan.  1  and  July  1.  Tunisian  products.    The  chief  exports  are  olive 

The  deniand  has  fallen  away,  owing  to  the  larger  oil,  wheat,  tanning  material,  alfa  grass,  barley, 

use  of  wood  pulp  for  making  paper,  and  the  wool,  sponges,  hides  and  skins,  cane  and  reed 

price  has  greatly  decreased.    Of  the  4,014,980  fabrics,  and  woolen  goods.      There  are  about 

hecures  that  were  cultivated  in  1887,  there  were  3,000,000  cattle,  20,000,000  sheep,  and  5,000,000 

2,80:),224  hectares  under  wheat,  barley,  and  other  goats.    The  French  settlers  and  merchants  com- 

oereals.    The  vineyard  area  was  70,041  hectares,  plain  that  the  Government  has*neglected  Tunis, 

prodacing  1,665,995  hectolitres  of  wine,  and  this  and  call  upon   it  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest, 

nj»  since  been  much  enlarged.    The  crop  of  though  this  the  banks  resist,  and  especially  to 

olives  in  1886  was  54,764,000  pounds ;  the  quan-  encourage  agriculture  and  to  take  measures  to 

tity  of  oil  extracted  9,034,652  gallons.    About  enlarge  the  area  of  cultivation.    They  complain 

11,000  hectares  were  devoted  in  1887  to  tobacco,  also  of  the  financial  administration,  which  esti- 

^'jWch  5,631,945  quintals  were  produced.     In  mates  the  revenue  beyond  the  actuid  receipts, 

lw6  the  quantity  of  iron  ore  exported  was  432,-  causing  a  deficit,  and  of  the  increasing  numoer 

'»*1  tons,  valued  at  3,604,028  francs,  the  main  of  officials  in  all  branches  of  the  civil  service. 

pMt  of  which  went  to  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  and  of  the  temporary 
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depression,  production  and  commerce  have  been  deficiency  in  the  exports  was  partly  supplied  by 

greatly  increased  under  the  French  protectorate,  the  trade  in  raw  cotton  that  has  sprung  up  be- 

and  enormous  progress  has  been  maae  in  justice,  tween  the  colony  and  Japan.    The  imports  into 

education,  and  civil  government.    Kailroads,  260  Tonquin  were  28,881,012  francs  in  value  and  the 

miles  in  length,  connect  with  the  Algerian  sys-  exports  6,988,249  francs.    The  revenue  of  Ton- 

tem.    The  length  of  telegraphs  is  2,0%  miles.  quin  and  Annam  in  18^  was  17,321,000  francs, 

In  May,  1890,  the  Bey  issued  a  decree  requir-  and  the  expenditure  17,034,620  francs ;  the  rev- 

ing  every  employer  of  negro  domestics  to  give  enue  of  Cambodia  was  3,275,000,  and  the  expen- 

them  an  official  certificate  that  they  are  free  and  diture  3,059,236  francs ;  the  revenue  and  expen- 

imposing  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  from  three  diture  of  Cochin-China  were  made  to  balance  at 

months  to  three  years  on  all  persons  selling,  buy-  30,215,943  francs.    These  sums  do  not  include 

ing,  or  holding  slaves.    Cardinal  Lavigene  says  the  expenditures  of  the  French  Government, 

that  a  few  of  the  old  families  have  kept  their  which  are  given  in  the  budget  for  1890  as  12.- 

slaves  from  tradition,  but  the  number  is  con-  450,000  francs  for  Tonquin  and  Annam  and 

stantly  diminishing,  and  soon  none  will  be  left  6,288,718  francs  for  Cocnin-China.    In  Annam 

Colonies. — The  area  of  the  colonies  of  France,  23,230  troops  are  maintained,  of  whom  11.830 

including  Algeria,  which  is  considered  politically  are  native  levies ;  in  Cambodia  the  French  gar- 

as  a  part  of  the  republic,  with  that  of  the  pro-  rison  numbers  300;  in  Tonquin  there  were  11,- 

tectorates,  was  in  1887  about  1,250,000  square  475  French  troops  and  6,500  native  soldiers  in 

miles  and  the  total  pooulation  neaidy  30,000,000.  1889.     In  Cochin-China  a  garrison  is  kept  of 

In  Asia  the  old  colony  of  Pondicherry,  with  5,660  European  troops  in  addition  to  2,800  An- 

an  area  of  203  square  miles,  in  1887  had,  with  namite  soldiers.    In  the  early  months  of  1890 

dependencies,  a  population  of  282,723,  of  whom  several  fights  took  place  between  the  French 

279,970  are  Indians  and  962  Europeans  by  de-  troops  and  pirates  in  the  remoter  provinces  of 

scent.    The  local  budget  in  1888  was  1,952,014  Tonquin.    In  February  the  bands  of  Doc  Sung 

francs ;  the  expenditure  of  the  Central  Govern-  and  Thanh   Dhuat  were   pursued   in  Bacninh 

ment,  469.296  francs.    The  imports  in  1887  were  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  surround  them. 

5,900,000  francs ;  the  exports,  21,400,000  francs,  Pirates  attacked  the  post  of  Lakaon  in  Ilaiduong 

of  which  9,600,000  francs  were  exports  of  prod-  on  Feb.  2,  atid  were  repelled  after  a  severe 

uce  of  the  colony.  combat.    The  Doi  Vo  was  surprised  in  his  vil- 

French  Cochin-China,  annexed  in  1861,  is  23,-  l^e  by  a  French  force  early  in  March,  and 

000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  in  1887  con-  onered  a  desperate  resistance,  but  was  finally 

tained  1,864,214  inhabitants.    Cambodia^  which  killed,  freeing  the  province  of  Bacninh  from  a 

was  taken  under  the  French  protection  in  1862,  troublesome  brigand.    At  the  end  of  March  a 

with  an  area  of  32,390  square  miles,  has  about  severe    encounter   took   place    between  Thanh 

1,500,000  inhabitants.    Tonquin,  which  was  made  Dhuat  and  a  French  patrol,  which  carried  his 

a  French  colony  in  1884,  contains  a  population  village  at  the  point  of  tne  bayonet.    A  few  days 

of  12,000,000  in  a  territory  'of   34,700  square  later  Lieut,  de  Miribel  laid  an  ambuscade  for  a 

miles,  and  the  less  thickly  peopled  Kingdom  of  band  of  300  Chinese  brigands,  and  put  them  to 

Annam,   declared   a  protectorate  in  the  same  flight,  rescuing  their  captives.    Lun  Ky,  who 

year,  has  some  5,000,000  more  on  an  area  of  infests  the  neighborhood  of  Dong  Trien,  captured 

106,250  square  miles.    The  administration  is  in  two  Frenchmen,  who  were  only  released  on  the 

the  hands  of  native  officials.    Prince  Bun  Can  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom, 

was  proclaimed  King  on  Jan.  31,  1889.    French  The  American  colonies  of  France  are  Guada- 

troops  occupy  part  of  the  citadel  at  Hue,  the  loupe  and  adjacent  islands,  in  the  Lesser  Antilles, 

capital.    The  port  of  Tulane  has  been  ceded  to  the  island  of  Martinique,  French  Guiana,  and 

France,  and  (juin  Hon  and  Xuan  Dav  are  open  the  fishing  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 

to  European  commerce.    The  four  colonies  and  near  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.    Guadaloupe 

Srotectorates  were  placed  in  1887  under  the  has  an  area  of  720  square  miles,  and  contained 
irection  of  a  Superior  Council  of  Indo-China  182,182  inhabitants  m  1888.  The  revenue  and 
and  were  united  in  a  customs  union.  The  im-  expenditure  were  made  to  balance  at  5,027,130 
ports  of  the  union  in  1888  amounted  to  71,828,-  francs  in  1889.  The  expenditure  of  the  mother 
153  francs,  and  the  exports  to  68,079,305  francs,  country  in  1890  was  2,122,085  francs.  Besides 
From  Annam  the  chief  exports  are  cinnamon,  sugar,  of  which  58,075,430  kilogrammes  were 
sugar,  cotton,  tea,  coffee,  toliacco,  and  seeds;  produced  in  1886,  valued  at  17,670,250  francs, 
from  Cambodia,  salt  fish,  cotton,  beans,  carda-  coffee,  cacao,  spices,  vanilla,  manioc,  and  other 
mom  seeds,  and  sugar.  In  Cochin-China,  where  food  plants:,  and  to  some  extent  cotton,  ramie, 
2,000  Europeans  are  settleil,  the  main  product  is  and  tobacco  are  grown,  and  valuable  timber  is 
rice,  which  constitutes  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  cut  in  the  forests.  There  are  60  miles  of  rail- 
exports,  Tonquin  produces  rice,  sugar,  silk,  road.  The  imports  in  1887  were  14,196,966  francs 
and  cotton,  raw  and  manufactured,  oils,  pepper,  in  value,  and  tne  exports  21,519,696  francs.  Ma^ 
tobacco,  copper,  -and  iron.  The  total  imports  tinioue,  with  an  area  of  380  square  miles,  and 
of  Annam  were  reported  in  1888  as  4,362,370  175,391  inhabitants  in  1888,  grows  sugar  and  a 
francs;  exports,  3,372,383  francs.  From  Cam-  little  coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco  for  export,  and 
bodia  the  exports  of  native  produce  amounted  to  manioc,  yams,  and  bananas  for  food.  The  iin- 
12,000  francs.  The  imports  of  Cochin-China  ports  in  1887  amounted  to  23.461,450  francs,  the 
were  valued  at  39,392,851  francs,  and  the  exports  chief  items  being  textiles,  flour,  fertilizers,  salt 
at  69,513,433  francs.  In  1889  the  rice  crop  was  fish,  and  rice.  The  exports  were  valued  at  20,- 
short-.  Only  280,000  tons  were  exported,  against  859,310  francs,  11.873,774  francs  standing  for 
500,000  tons  in  1888,  and  in  the  country  districts  sugar,  and  5,401,211  francs  for  liquors.  The 
the  people  suffered  from  want  of  food.    The  chief  commercial  center  is  St  Pierre,  with  20,000 
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inhabitants.    Fort  de  France,  the  political  capi-  acknowledged  sphere  of  influence  had  an  extent 

tal,  with  14,000  inhabitants,  was  half  destroyed  of  2,800,24§  square  miles,  more  territory  than  is 

by  a  fire  on  June  22, 1890.    Guiana  is  a  penal  actually  claimed  by  any  other  power  and  nearly 

colony.    There  are  about  8,500  inhabitants  in  one  fourth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  continent, 

the  town  of  Cayenne  and  12,000  in  the  interior,  The  colony  of  Senegal  or  Senegarabia  has  a 

besides  savage  tribes  in  the  mountains.     The  coast  line  from  Cape  Blanco  in  the  north,  though 

number  6f  convicts  is  about  8,500  in  the  peni-  this  boundary  is  disputed,  to  the  northern  limit 

tentiaries  and  at  large.    The  local  budget  was  of  Liberia,  broken  by  the  districts  belonging  to 

2,003,374  in  1888  and  the  French  expenditure  Great  Britain  and  Portugal.    The  boundaries 

was  1,597,805  francs.    St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  between  the  French  possessions  and  the  English 

had  5,992  inhabitants  in  1887.     The  catch  of  colonies  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambler  were  set- 

codfish  was  valued  at  13,439,532  francs,  and  the  tied  by  a  diplomatic  arrangement  made  at  Paris 

total  exports  at  18,230,272  francs.  on  Aug.  10, 1889.    The  settled  coast  region  has 

New  uaUdonia,  in  the  Pacific,  is  a  penal  col-  an  area  of  14,600  square  miles,  not  including  the 
ony,  having  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles,  one  territory  of  the  Southern  Rivers,  which  was  set 
third  of  which  has  been  alloted  to  natives  and  apart  from  Senegal  in  January,  1890,  and  placed 
colonists,  leaving  onlv  about  600  square  miles  of  under  the  administration  of  tlie  Lieutenant-Gov- 
land  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  population  in  emor  of  Senegal,  residing^  at  Konakry,  on  the 
1887  was  62,752.  of  which  number  5,585  were  Dubreka  river,  whose  autnority  extends  to  the 
colonists,  8,476  officials  and  military,  41,874  na-  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  population 
tires,  1,8^  imported  laborers,  2,515  liberated  of  Senegal  is  181,600,  and  that  of  the  »SK)uthern 
convicts,  and  7,477  convicts  under  sentence.  The  Rivers  district  43,898, 1,470  of  the  total  being 
local  revenue  in  1888  was  2,109,626  francs,  and  whites.  In  the  rear  of  Senegal  is  the  French 
the  grant  from  the  French  Government  in  1890  Soudan,  of  which  50,600  square  miles,  with  283,- 
was  2,377,000  francs.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  660  inhabitants,  had  been  annexed  before  1890 
other  cereals  are  cultivated,  as  well  as  coffee,  and  97,800  square  miles,  with  299,580  inhabit- 
sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  cotton,  and  other  sub-tropical  ants,  had  been  taken  under  French  protection 
products.  There  are  about  120,000  cattle  in  the  through  treaties  with  the  native  rulers.  St. 
island.  Copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  coal  have  Louis,  the  capital  of  Senegal,  has  20,000  inhabit- 
been  found.  The  imports  amounted  in  1887  to  ants.  The  chief  exports  are  gum,  ground-nuts, 
8.052,378  francs,  and  the  exports  to  2,406,475  India-rubber,  woods,  and  skins,  the  total  value 
francs.  In  the  same  region  of  the  ocean  France  in  1889  having  been  16,500,000  francs.  The  cul- 
possesses  the  Loyalty  £iands,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  tivated  area  in  1886  was  1,658,000  acres  and  the 
and  the  uninhabitea  ^uron  and  Chesterfield  value  of  the  product  was  15,658,000  francs.  The 
eroups  of  guano  islands.  The  Loyalty  Islands  revenue  in  1889  was  2,782,474  fran&s,  not  count- 
have  an  area  of  730  square  miles.  There  are  ing  the  expenditure  of  the  French  Government, 
a\9o  the  Uvea  or  Wallis  Islands,  with  an  area  of  which  was  7,689,309  francs.  There  are  164  miles 
39  square  miles  and  3.500  inhabitants,  and  the  of  railroad  on  the  coast,  and  a  line  is  building 
Isles  sous  le  Vent,  annexed  in  1888.  The  French  from  Medina,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sen- 
establishments  in  Oceanica  consist  of  the  Society  egal,  to  the  Niger,  of  which  74  miles  have  been 
Islands,  the  Marc^uesas,  Tuamotu,  Gambler,  and  built,  reaching  Bafulabe.  The  French  have  en- 
Tubuai  groups,  with  the  island  of  Rapa,  and  the  deavored  to  join  their  settlements  on  the  Guinea 
Howe  Islands.  Tahiti,  the  chief  of  the  Society  coast  to  the  territories  acquired  on  the  upper 
Islands,  is  412  square  miles  in  area,  and  Moorea,  Niger.  In  Ashantee  and  Mossi  the  Bntish 
the  second  largest,  50  square  miles,  the  former  have  forestalled  them,  leaving  only  Dahomey 
containing  11,200  and  the  latter  1,600  inhabit-  and  the  country  beyond,  in  which  the  British 
ants.  The  expenditure  of  the  local  administra-  Niger  Company  is  seeking  to  gain  a  foothold, 
tion  in  1^8  was  1,077,998  francs ;  that  of  the  The  occupation  of  Kotonu  and  the  war  with  the 
French  Government,  795,866  francs.  The  total  King  of  Dahomey  have  revived  the  traditional 
imoorts  in  1887  amounted  to  8,099,167  francs,  claims  to  that  country  (see  Dahomet).  The  pos- 
and  the  exports,  consisting  of  copra,  cotton,  sessions  on  the  Gold  Coast  consist  of  Grand  Bas- 
sugar,  coffee,  pearls,  and  shells,  to  3,215,045  sam  and  Assinie,  Grand  Popo  and  Agou6,  Porto 
francs.  Northwest  of  the  group  France  possesses  Novo  and  Kotonu.  Although  placed  under  the  su- 
Raiatea  and  Tubnai-Moru,  Huahine,  Bora-Bora,  pervision  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Senegal, 
vmI  other  scattered  islands.  In  the  summer  of  they  are  separate  colonies  with  an  autonomous* 
1890  war  ships  bombarded  two  villages  in  Hua-  administration.  Since  Jan.  1, 1890,  they  have  been 
bine,  and  a  landing  party  reduced  the  inhabitants  divided  into  two  distinct  colonies,  one  erabrac- 
to  submission.  An  attempt  to  subjugate  the  re-  ing  the  western  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  and 
hellions  inhabitants  of  Raiatea  was  less  success-  the  other  the  group  on  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The 
ful.  as  they  fled  to  the  mountains.  area  of  French  territory  in  Guinea  is  about  9,000 

The  French  possessions  and  protected  territo-  square  miles.    Porto  Novo  is  separated  from  the 

ries  in  Africa  had  in  1876  a  total  extent  of  283,-  English  colony  of  Lagos  by  a  line  from  Agarrah 

4oO  square  miles.    The  expansion  of  Algeria  and  creek  to  the  coast.    The  Gold  Coast  exports  to 

the  acquisition  of  Tunis,  Madagascar,  and  the  France  in  1888  were  1,229,670  francs  in  value. 

Congo  re^on  swelled  this  dominion  to  861,600  For  more  than  thirty  years  French  adminis- 

«)aare  miles  before  1888,  and  this  area  has  been  trators  have  pursued  the  purpose  of  extending 

more  than  trebled  by  the  accessions  in  the  Sa-  the  Algerian  and  Senegambian  territories  untu 

ham,  the  Western  Soudan,  and  the  regions  of  they  joined  in  an  uninterrupted  domain  reach- 

the  Niger  and  upper  Senegal,  announced  since  ing  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic,  and 

then  and  confirmed  by  international  agreement,  more  recently  the  idea  has  been  conceived  of  a 

In  1890  the  French  colonies,  protectorates,  and  continuous  belt  binding  the  acquisitions  on  the 
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upper  Niger  to  the  French  territories  on  the  Con-  breach  of   a   covenant   entered    into   between 
go.  embracing  the  rich  states  of  the  Western  France  and  Great  Britain  on  March  10,  1^, 
and  Central  ^udan.     It  has  been  proposed  to  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  the  Sultan  of 
continue  the  Trans-Saharan  Railroau,  long  since  Zanzibar.    A  verbal  agreement  of  similar  tenor 
planned  to  connect  Algeria  through  the  Tuareg  which  the  French  Government  had  made  in  re- 
country  with   Kuka^  the  capital  of  Bornu,  on  spect  to  Madagascar  had  given  ground  to  GreBt 
Lake  Tchad,  southward  to  the  Congo  as  well  as  Britain,  and  through  its  example  to  other  powers, 
westward  to  Senegal.    A  few  years  ago  French  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  Fi-ench  protectorate 
influence  in  the  Niger  region  was  undisputed,  over  that  island,  and  in  consequence  the  consuls 
and  consequently  no  strong  efforts  were  made  to  and  agents  have  never  applied  for  exequcUurg 
confirm  and  extend  it.    Factories  that  once  ex-  through  the  intermediary  of  the  French  Resi- 
isted  were  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  barbarity  dent-General,  as  required  in  the  French  treaty 
of  the  people  and  lack  of  trade.    After  the  Brit-  with   the  Hovas  Queen.    The  French  minister 
ish,  whose  attention  had  been  called  to  the  com-  requested,  as  a  condition  of  assenting  to  the  pro- 
mercial  possibilities  of  the  Niger  by  the  explo-  tectorate  over  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  that  the 
rations  of  Robert  Flegel,  the  German  traveler,  British   Government  should  formally  acknowl- 
established  themselves  on  the  lower  Niger  and  edge  the  rights  acquired  by  France  over  Mada- 
the  Benue,  a  French  commercial  company  was  gascar  and  recognize  French  claims  to  the  Bin- 
founded  to  dispute  the  field  with  the  Royal  Ni-  terland  of  Algeria  and  Senegambia.    French  pre- 
ger  •  Company,  and  maintained  itself  for  two  tensions  were  put  forward  to  the  whole  of  the 
years.    In  1882,  after  making  a  vain  appeal  for  Niger  from  the  point  where  it  turns  eastward 
assistance  to  the  French  Government,  it  sold  its  and  to  a  sphere  oi  influence  embracing  the  Lake 
factories  to  its  rival.     Since   1888  the  French  Tchad  States  and  the  whole  of  the  Western  and 
Government  has  made  strong  efforts  to  perfect  Central  Soudan,  and  extending  southward  to  the 
its  title  to  the  upper  Niger  and  the  region  in  Mcbangi  tributary  of  the  Congo.    The  English 
the  bend  of  the  river.    On  April  6, 1890,  Capt.  claimed  Sokoto  and  its  vassal  state,  Gando,  by 
Archinard,  commander-in-chief  of   the  French  virtue  of  a  treaty  made  by  Joseph  Thomson  in 
Soudan,  occupied  Segu-Sikoro,   the  capital  of  1885.     This  treaty  only  conferred  commercial 
Ahmadou,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Niger,  privileges  for  a  distance  of  30  miles  on  either 
The  French  have  had  relations  witn  Ahmadou  side  of  the  Benue  and  Niger,  but  while  the  dis- 
since   1866.    He  is  the  son  of  the  prophet  El  cussion  was  going  on  it  was  supplemented  by  a 
Hadj  Omar,  who  founded  the  empire  of  Segu  new  treaty  granting  the  British  Niger  Company 
and  during  his  lifetime  divided  it  among  his  juisdictioh  over  aU  foreigners  throughout  the 
three  sons.    One  of  the  provinces  is  south  of  two  kingdoms.    The  British  Government  would 
the  Senegal  in  the   Foutah  Djalon,  one  north  at  first  concede  only  the  region  above  Bomm, 
of  the  river,  and  one  on  both  sides  of  it.    Ah-  but  finally  agreed  to  a  line  of  demarkation  be- 
madou  overcame  his  brothers  and  reunited  the  tween  the  French  and  English  spheres  starting 
empire,  but  the  Beleduju  and  other  regions  as-  from  Say,  on  the  Niger,  thus  dividing  Gando, 
sorted  their  independence.    Since   the  French  and  ending  at  Baruwwa,  on  Lake  Tchful,  in  the 
have  extended  their  dominion  to  the  upper  Ni-  country  of  Bomu,  a   little  distance  north  of 
ger  and  connected  it  with  a  chain  of  occupied  Koka.    An  agreement  to   this  effect  was  em- 
posts  to  Senegal  the  Mohammedan  Kingdom  of  bodied  in  declarations  exchanged  on   Aug.  5, 
Ahmadou,  was  the  only  formidable  obstacle  to  1890,  and  the  details  of  the  line  were  left  to  com- 
the  progress  of  French  influence  in  the  Soudan,  missioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  two  Govem- 
The  sacred  city  was  taken  without  losing  a  man.  ments,  it  being  understood  that  the  whole  of  So- 
The  French  were  aided  by  the  Bambaras,  who  koto  is  included  in  the  British  sphere.    Bomu, 
possessed  the  country  forty  years  ago,  and  have  Wadai,  and  the  other  states  of  the  Soudan  are 
since  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Ahmadou.  left  to  be  the  future  prize  of  whichever  power 
The  King's  son  Madani,  and  all  his  court  fled,  can  first  establish  protectorates  by  treaty  with 
leaving  the  royal  treasure,  which  was  found  to  the  native  sovereigns. 

consist  of  English  gold.    There  were  other  in-  The  contiguous  territories  of  Gaboon  and  the 

dications  that  the  English  of  Sierra  Leone  in-  French  Congo  have  a  combined  area  of  297,900 

trigued  to  supplant  French  influence.    A  Bam-  square  miles.    The  population  of  Gaboon  is  186,- 

bara  chief  was  installed  as  rjiler  ivhen  the  Mus-  500,  and  that  of  the  Congo  region  is  roughly  es- 

sulmans  were  subdued  in  a  final  encounter.     In  timated  at  500,000.      On  the  coast,  along  the 

September  Ahmadu  resumed  the  offensive  and  Ogowe  and  the  road  to  the  Congo,  and  on  the 

attempted  to  besiege  Kuniakari,  but  w^as  repelled  Congo  are  27  stations.    Besides  the  garrisons 

with  the  loss  of  380,  and  his  army  fied  in  confu-  there  are  about  300  whites  in  the  country.    Ivory, 

sion  toward  Nioro.    During  the  summer  Capt.  palm  oil,  caoutchouc,  and  ebony  are  exported. 

Binger  made  treaties  with  all  the  chiefs  in  the  and  trials  are  being  made  in  planting  coffee,  to- 

bencl  of  the  Niger,  and  by  a  treaty  with  Samory  bacco,  sugar-cane,  and  the  vanilla  orchid.    The 

sought  to  establish  a  connection  with  the  French  total  trade  in  1887  amounted  to  7,374,800  francs, 

possessions  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.    This  design  the  bulk  of  it  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 

the   English  authorities  in    Sierra    Leone    at-  The  revenue  of  743,884  francs  was  supplemented 

tempted  to  fnistate  by  sending  a  mission  to  Al-  by  a  grant  of  2.805.377  francs  from  the  French 

many  Samory.  treasury  in   1888.    In  March,  1890,  a  dispatch 

The  Anglo-German  agreement,  handing  over  was  received  from  the  acting  Governor  of  the 

Zanzibar  to  the  English  protectorate,  gave  M.  Congo  State  that  a  French  post  on  the  Ubangi 

Ribot  an  opportunity  to  ask  for  the  recognition  had  been  attacked  and  all  the  whites  massacred 

of  a  French  sphere  in  Africa,  for  an   English  by  cannibals, 

protectorate  could  not  be  established  without  Madagascar  has  an  estimated  area  of  228,500 
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sqo&re  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  3,500,-  of  the  United  States  was  $117,000.  The  total 
000 ;  the  Bovas,  who  are  the  dominant  race,  imports  for  1888  were  estimated  at  $810,000,  the 
numbering  something  like  1,000,000;  the  Saka-  chief  item  being  cotton  goods  of  the  value  of 
Uras,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  island,  about  $357,000,  mainly  of  English  manufacture.  The 
the  same ;  the  Betsileos  and  Betsimi  Sakaras  to-  total  exports  were  $870,000.  the  largest  items 
gether,  1,000,000;  and  the  Bavas  and  Antatia-  being  skins  of  the  value  of  $352,000,  caoutchouc 
vas,  ^,000  each.  Antananarivo,  the  capital,  of  the  value  of  $278,000,  rofia  of  the  value  of 
has  100,000  inhabitants.  The  Queen  of  the  $80,000.  and  wax  of  the  value  of  $57,000. 
Hovas  is  Ranavalona  III.  She  professes  Chris-  Of  the  small  islands  near  Madagascar,  Ste. 
tianity,  together  with  the  chief  officers  of  her  Marie  and  Reunion  have  been  subject  to  France 
court,  the  London  Missionary  Society  having  in-  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  latter, 
troduced  Christianity  into  the  island  many  years  070  square  miles  in  extent,  had  a  population  in 
ajB;o.  There  are  about  350,000  Protestant  Chris-  1887  of  163,881,  of  whom  120,532  were  Creoles, 
tians,  and  35,000  Catholics.  By  a  treaty  signed  at  The  product  of  sugar  in  1886  was  31,847  tons, 
Taoiatave  on  Dec.  12, 1885,  the  direction  of  all  the  8,550,663  francs  in  value.  Of  coffee  843  tons 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  was  transferred  were  exported,  and  of  vanilla  69  tons.  Spices 
to  the  French  Government,  and  must  be  con-  are  also  raised,  and  rice,  wheat,  beans,  ana  In- 
ducted through  the  French  Resident-General,  who  dian  com  are  some  of  the  food  products.  The 
resides  at  the  capital  and  is  permitted  to  main-  plantations  are  cultivated  bv  East  Indian  and 
tain  a  military  escort.  The  United  States  alone  negro  indentured  laborers,  siaverv  having  been 
among  the  powers  protested  against  this  treaty,  abolished  in  1870.  The  number  of  Hindu  coolies 
bat  Done  of  them  nave  hitherto  formallv  recog-  imported  in  1887  was  25,801 ;  of  Africans,  15,- 
nized  the  French  protectorate,  and  the  Malagasy  480.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1887  was 
Government  has  assumed  the  right  to  grant  ex-  28,123,861  francs ;  of  exports,  13,310,046  francs. 
equaiuTB  to  consuls  and  to  continue  direct  diplo-  The  local  revenue  was  4,639,034  francs  in  1888 ; 
inatic  intercourse  with  foreign  governments.  By  the  expenditure,  4,639,002  francs ;  expenditure  of 
the  An^lo-French  agreement  of  Aug.  5,  1890,  the  French  Government,  4,255,860  irancs.  Ste. 
the  British  Government  recognizes  the  protector-  Marie  de  Madagascar  has  an  area  of  64  souare 
ate,  with  its  consequences,  especially  as  regards  miles,  with  a  population  in  1887  of  7,468.  Cloves 
ezemuUurs,  The  missonaries  of  both  countries  are  cultivated  for  export.  Nossi  Bd,  off  the  west 
shall  enjoy  complete  protection,  and  toleration  coast  of  Madagascar,  has  an  area  of  112  square 
Mid  liberty  for  all  forms  of  worship  and  religious  miles  and  a  population  of  8,281,  mostly  Maia- 
teaching  is  guaranteed.  Rights  and  immunities  gasy  and  African  natives.  Sugar,  rice,  and  cof- 
enjoyed  by  British  subjects  can  not  be  suppressed  fee  are  cultivated.  Mayotte,  with  an  area  of  140 
or  abridged.  The  district  on  the  Bay  of  Diego  souare  miles  and  10,551  inhabitants  in  1887.  of 
Suarcz  annexed  as  a  French  colony  contained  whom  only  38  were  French,  produced  in  that 
4,607  inhabitants  in  1887.  The  home  Govern-  year  3,000  tons  of  sugar  and  18,000  gallons  of 
ment  in  1890  appropriated  1,956,455  francs  for  rum.  Another  product  is  vanilla.  The  total 
the  colony,  in  acidition  to  the  local  budget  of  value  of  imports  in  1887  was  1,130,000  francs; 
100,720  francs.  Gold  has  been  discovered  at  of  exports,  1.695,000  francs.  The  local  expendi- 
Maeratanarivo,  on  the  west  coast,  and  in  Febru-  ture  was  234,000  francs ;  and  that  of  the  home 
ary,  1890,  white  adventurers  began  to  flock  to  Government  in  1889  was  250,440  francs,  besides 
the  new  gold  field  from  all  quarters,  but  mostly  12,200  francs  for  the  Comoro  Islands,  which  are 
from  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  under  the  same  administration.  These  islands, 
Gold  has  long  been  known  to  exist,  besides  cop-  equidistant  from  Madagascar  and  the  African 
per,  galena,  iron,  graphite,  and  coal,  and  consid-  shore,  were  declared  a  protectorate  in  1886. 
erable  quantities  of  gold,  as  well  as  of  copper.  They  have  ^  area  of  618  square  miles  and  an 
ha?e  been  mined  for  the  Government,  which  nas  estimated  population  of  53,000,  most  of  whom 
been  able  before  these  last  discoveries  to  prevent  are  Mohammedans. 

an  influx  of  foreign  miners  and  has  employed        The  colony  and  coaling  station  of  Obock.  on 

1,000  natives  in  the  mines.    Ancient  laws  were  the  Gulf  of  Aden  has,  with  the  territory  on  the 

in  force  which  prohibited  under  severe  penalties  Bav  of  Tajurah,  an  area  of  2,300  square  miles 

any  search  for  precious  metals.    The  French  ana  a  population  of  22,370  souls.    There  is  some 

protectorate  has  led  to  the  repeal  of  these  and  trade  witnShoa  and  other  countries  inland.    The 

all  statutes  against  the  commercial  development  expenditure  of  France  in  1890  was  497,441  francs, 

of  the  country  by  foreigners.    The  forests,  which  including  121,191  francs  in  the  naval  budget, 

abound  in  valuable  cabinet  woods,  have  been  The  Italian  Government  has  desired  to  annex 

leased  on  the  northeast  coast  to  European  com-  Harrar,  an  independent  country,  through  which 

panies,  and  much  timber  has  been  felled  and  passes  all  the  ti«de  of  Shoa,  but  has  been  semi-» 

shipped  abroad.    The  natives  breed  cattle,  culti-  officially  informed  whenever  the   subject  was 

vate  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  and  are  skill-  spoken  of  that  the  French  Government  would 

fpl  in  working  metals  and  weaving  cloth  from  not  accept  an  Italian  occupation  of  that  terrii 

silk,  cotton,  and  the  fiber  of  the  rofia  palm.    Cat-  tory.    The  people  of  Harrar  have  shown  hostility 

tie,  caoutchouc,  hides,  hemp,  rofia,  coffee,  sugar,  to  Europeans  for  some  time,  and  marauding: 

vanilla,  wax,  gum  copal,  and  rice  are  exported,  tribes  have  threatened  French  caravans.    About 

The  trade  is  principally  with    Great    Britain,  Jan  1,  1890,  one  was  attacked  near  Obock,  but 

France,  and  Reunion,  the  United  States,  and  the  assailants  were  driven  off  by  the  Soudanese 

Mauritius.    The  American  trade  is  on  the  in-  soldiery  in  the  service  of  the  French.    Shortly 

crease.     Of   $287,000  worth  of   exports  from  afterward  the  English  suffered  defeat  when  they 

Tamatare,  the  principal  port,  in  the  nrst  half  of  sent  a  force  of  Sepoys  under  Brig.-Gen.  Hogg  to. 

1887  the  share  of  France  was  984,000,  while  that  punish  the  natives  for  a  raid  on  Bulbar. . 
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FBIIMONT,  JOHN  CHARLES,  an  American  able  to  pass  at  Baltimore  the  rigid  eiamination 
explorer,  bom  in  Savannah,  Qa.,  Jan.  21,  1818 ;  required.  He  wa8  appointed  to  the  frigate  **  In- 
died  in  New  York  city,  July  13, 1890.  He  was  dependence,'*  when  ne  suddenly  determined  to 
descended  from  a  good  family  of  Lyons,  France,  exchange  his  profession  for  a  more  active  one. 
His  father,  driven  from  his  home  by  political  He  became  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  and 
trouble,  was  seeking  refuge  with  a  relative  in  examined  a  railroad  route  between  Charleston 
Santo  Domingo,  when  he  was  captured  by  a  Brit-  and  Augusta,  He  then  obtained  the  place  of  as- 
ish  cruiser  and  imprisoned.  Alter  several  years  sistant  engineer  under  CapL  William  G.  Will- 
he  made  his  escape,  intending  to  return  to  his  na^  iams,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Corps, 
tive  land ;  but,  on  reaching  Norfolk,  Va.,  he  was  on  surveys  for  a  railroad  to  be  built  between 
compelled  to  remain  there  waiting  for  a  vessel  Charleston  and  Cincinnati,  his  work  being  espe- 
and  money  for  his  voyage.  He  began  teaching  cially  the  exploration  of  the  mountain  passes  be- 
French  in  Norfolk,  and  soon  an  attachment  tween  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  When 
sprang  up  between  him  and  Anne  Beverly  Whit-  this  work  was  finished,  Fremont  accompanied 
ing,  which  resulted  in  their  marriage  and  the  Capt.  Williams  in  an  examination  of  the  Chero- 
abandonment  by  Fremont  of  his  purpose  to  go  kee  country  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
home.  Soon  after  their  marriage  the  oouple  set  Tennessee.  The  region  was  mountainous,  and 
out  on  a  journey,  of  the  nature  of  an  exploration,  the  reconnoissance  was  made  rapidly,  in  mid- 
to  the  South  and  West,  visiting  the  Indian  tribes  winter,  in  anticipation  of  war  with  those  Indians, 
and  examining  aboriginal  remains.  During  this  In  1888  Fremont  accompanied  Jean  Nicolas 
tour  their  first  child,  John  Charles,  was  bom.  Nicollet  in  a  governmental  survey  of  the  country 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1818  Mrs.  between  the  Missouri  and  the  northern  boundary, 
Fremont,  with  her  three  children,  settled  in  and  in  July  of  that  year  he  was  commissioned 
Charleston.  S.  C.  by  President  Van  Buren  as  second  lieutenant  of 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  John  was  placed  in  the  Topographical  Engineers.    He  spent  two  vears 

law  office  of  John  W.  Mitchell,  who,  recognizing  witn  the  expedition,  and  then  went  to  Washing- 

his  talent,  and  pleased  with  his  energy  and  de-  ton  to  prepare  his  report.    Here  he  met  Miss 

votion  to  study,  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Jessie  Benton,  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Benton, 

Dr.  Robertson,  a  private  classical  teacher,  with  Senator  from  Missouri.     She  was  but  fifteen 

whom  he  remained  a  year,  when  he  entered  the  ^ears  old,  and  her  parents  objected  to  her  reoeiv- 

J'unior  class  in  Charleston  College.  In  after-life  mg  the  addresses  of  the  young  lieutenant,  who 
le  wrote  to  Dr.  Robertson :  "  I  am  far  from  was  captivated  at  first  sight,  and  when  he  was 
either  forgetting  you,  or  nes^lecting  you,  or  in  any  ordered  on  a  Government  survey  of  Des  Moines 
way  losing  the  old  regard  I  had  lor  you.  There  river  the  young  lovers  belie vckI  that  Senator 
is  no  time  to  which  f  ^  back  with  more  picas-  Benton  had  obtained  the  order  for  the  purpose 
ure  than  that  spent  with  you,  for  there  was  no  of  separating  them.  The  survey  was  done  rap- 
time  so  thorougnly  well  spent ;  and  of  anything  idlv,  and  on  Fremont's  return  they  ran  away 
I  may  have  learned  I  remember  nothing  so  well  and  were  married  privately  on  Oct  19, 1841.  A 
and  so  distinctly  as  what  I  acquired  with  you."  year  later  Fremont  was  placed  in  command  of 
Dr.  Robertson  aidds :  *'  I  can  not  help  saying  that  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Rocky  mountains, 
the  merit  was  almost  all  his  own.  It  is  true  that  especially  the  South  Pass.  In  his  report  he  savs: 
I  encouraged  and  cheered  him  on ;  but  if  the  soil  **  I  set  out  from  Washington  city  on  the  dd  day 
into  which  I  put  the  seeds  of  leammg  had  not  of  Mav,  1842,  and  arrived  at  St  Louis,  by  way  of 
been  of  the  richest  quality  they  would  never  New  York,  the  22d  of  May,  where  the  necessary 
have  sprung  up  to  a  hundred-fold  in  the  full  preparations  were  completed,  and  the  expedition 
ear."  Fremont  s  mother  was  exceedingly  anx-  commenced.  I  had  collected  in  the  neighbor- 
ious  that  her  son  should  become  a  clergyman,  hood  of  St.  Louis  21  men,  principally  Creole  and 
and  at  this  time  he  united  with  the  Protestant  Canadian  voyageurs^  who  had  become  familiar 
Episcopal  Church.  He  showed  at  first  the  same  with  prairie  life  in  the  service  of  the  fur  com- 
araor  in  study  that  had  characterized  him  earlier,  panics  in  the  Indian  country.  Mr.  Charles 
but,  becoming  enamored  of  a  West  Indian  beauty,  Preuss,  a  native  of  Germany,  was  my  assistant 
he  absented  nimself  so  often  from  recitations  in  the  topographical  part  of  the  survey ;  L.  Max- 
that  he  was  reprimanded.  As  he  refused  to  well,  of  kaskaskia,  had  been  engaged  as  hunter; 
apologize  or  to  return  to  his  duties,  he  was  ex-  and  Christopher  Carson  (more  familiarly  known, 
pel  led  from  college.  After  the  death  of  a  brother  for  his  exploits  in  the  mountains,  as  Kit  Carson) 
and  a  sister,  he  privately  resumed  his  studies,  was  our  guide."  During  this  joumev  Fremont  a?- 
but  he  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  ministry,  cended  tne  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  scientific  and  in  the  Wind  River  range,  and  examined  the  head- 
mathematical  work,  teaching  mathematics  in  an  waters  of  the  Platte  river.  An  extract  from  his 
evening  school,  and  becommg  a  private  tutor,  report  of  these  occurrences  will  serve  better  than 
In  1833  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  "  Natch-  the  words  of  another  to  show  Fremont's  courage, 
ez "  was  sent  to  Charleston  because  of  the  his  skill  as  a  writer,  and  his  ability  to  serve  the 
**  nullification  "  troubles,  whence  it  was  ordered  several  sciences  that  his  expedition  called  for. 
to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  South  America.  His  report  excitecl  admiration  in  Europe  as  well 
Fremont  obtained  the  post  of  teacher  of  mathe-  as  at  home,  and  forms  an  interesting  page  in  the 
matics  on  board,  and  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  two  voluminous  records  of  the  man  who,  &om  his 
and  a  half  vears.  On  his  return  the  college  be-  services  of  this  kind,  was  popularly  called  the 
stowed  on  nim  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  after-  "  Pathfinder " : 

ward  that  of  A.  M.    He  applied  for  one  of  the  i  ^^r  desirous  to  keep  strictlv  within  the  scope  of 

then   recently  established    naval  mathematical  my  InKtractions,  and  it  would  have  required  ten  or  fif- 

professorships,  and  was  one  of  a  few  who  were  teen  additional  days  for  the  aooompUshmcnt  of  this 
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object;  our  animals  had  beoome  very  much  worn  out 
with  the  len^  of  the  journey :  game  wai»  very  acaroe ; 
•ad  the  spirits  of  the  men  had  b^n  muoh  exhausted  bv 
the  banLihips  and  privations.  Our  provisions  had  well- 
nigh  iJl  disappeared.  Bread  had  been  long  out  of  the 
quftition;  and  of  all  our  stock,  we  had  remaining  two 
or  three  pounds  of  coffee  and  a  small  quantity  of 
macaroni,  which  had  been  husbanded  with  great  care 
tor  the  mountain  expedition  we  were  about  to  under- 
take. Our  diuly  meal  consisted  of  dry  bul&io  meat, 
cooked  in  tallow ;  and,  as  we  had  not  dried  this  with 
Indian  skill,  part  of  it  was  spoiled :  and  what  re- 
mained of  good  was  as  hard  as  wood,  havinf^  much 
the  taste  and  appearance  of  so  many  pieces  of  baric. 
Even  of  this  our  stock  was  rapidly  diminishing;  in  a 
ofunp  which  was  capable  of  consuming  two  buffaloes 
in  evenr  twenty-four  hours.  These  animals  had  en- 
tirely  oisap^eared ;  and  it  was  not  probable  that  we 
should  fall  m  with  them  again  until  we  returned  to 
the  Sweetwater. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  ascent  wore  rapidly  com- 
pleted. We  were  in  a  hostile  country,  whicn  rendered 
the  greatest  viialanoe  and  circumspiMstion  neceaearv. 
The  pass  at  the  north  end  of  the  mountain  was  |rreatly 
faifeited  by  Blackfeet,  and  immediately  opposite  was 
one  of  their  forts,  on  the  edge  of  a  little  thicket,  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  ttom  our  encampment  We 
were  posted  in  a  grove  of  beech,  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  narrow 
fromUon  on  the  inner  side,  bordered  by  the  rocky 
lid^.  In  the  upper  end  of  this  ^ve  we  cleared  a 
eiroilar  spaoe  about  fortjr  feet  m  diameter,  and, 
with  the  felled  timber  and  interwoven  branches,  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  breastwork  five  feet  in  heitfht«  A 
gap  wss  left  for  a  gate  on  the  inner  side  bv  which  the 
ammals  were  to  be  driven  in  and  secured,  while  the 
men  slept  around  the  little  work.  It  was  half  hidden 
by  the  foliage,  and  garrisoned  by  twelve  resolute  men, 
would  have  set  at  defiance  any  Sand  of  juvages  which 
might  chance  to  discover  them  in  the  interval  of  our 
ahMnoe.  Fifteen  of  the  best  mules,  with  fourteen 
men,  were  selected  for  the  mountain  par^.  Our  pro- 
visions consisted  of  dried  meat  tor  two  days,  with  our 
little  stock  of  coffee  and  some  macaroni.  In  addition 
to  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  I  took  with  me  a 
sextant  and  spy  glai».andwe  had,  of  oounse^  our  com- 
passes. In  cnarge  of  the  camp  I  left  Beniier,  one  of 
my  most  ^ustworthy  men,  who  possessed  the  most 
determined  courage. 

13th.— Early  in  the  morning  we  left  the  camp,  fif- 
teen in  number,  well  armed,  of  course,  and  mounted 
on  our  best  mules.  A  pack  animal  carried  our  pro- 
visions, with  a  ooffee  pot  and  kettle  and  three  or  four 
tin  cops.  Every  mao  had  a  blanket  strapped  over 
hit  saddle,  to  serve  for  his  bed,  and  the  Instruments 
were  carried  by  turns  on  their  backs.  We  entered  di- 
fectl^  on  rou^h  and  rocky  ground,  and  just  after 
crossing  the  ridge  had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  an 
intelope.  We  heard  the  roar,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  a 
wateriall  as  we  rode  along,  and.  crossing  in  our  way 
two  fine  streams,  tributary  to  the  Colorado,  in  about 
two  hours'  ride  we  reached  the  top  of  the  first  row  or 
nnjre  of  the  mountains.  Here,  agun,  a  view  of  the 
most  romantic  beauty  met  our  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if. 
from  ibe  vast  expanse  of  uninteresting  prairie  we  had 
pa&ied  over.  Nature  had  coUeetcd  all  hor  beauties  to- 
gether in  one  chosen  place.  We  were  overlooking  a 
a  deep  valley,  «rhich  was  entirely  occupied  by  three 
lakes,  and  fifom  the  brink  the  surrounding  ridges  rose 
pit»ipitous]y  five  hundred  and  a  thousand  feet^  cov- 
ered with  the  dark  green  of  the  balsam  pine,  relieved 
on  the  border  of  the  lake  with  the  light  foliage  of  the 
aspen.  They  all  communicated  with  eacii  other,  and 
the  green  of  the  waters,  common  to  mountain  lakes  of 
V^  depth,  showed  tliat  it  would  be  impossible  to 
croM  them.  The  surprise  manifested  by  our  guides 
«hen  these  impassable  obstacles  suddenly  barrra  our 
progress,  proved  that  they  were  among  the  hidden 
treasarss  of  the  place,  unknown  even  to  the  wander^ 
ing  trappers  of  the  re^on.  Descending  tho  hill,  we 
pn)oee(fed  to  make  our  way  along  the  margin  to  the 


southern  extremity.  A  narrow  strip  of  angular  flra^ 
ments  of  rook  sometimes  afforded  a  rough  pathway  for 
our  mules,  but  generally  we  rode  along  the  shelving 
side,  occasionally  scrambling  up  at  a  considerable 
risk  of  tumbling  back  into  the  lake. 

The  slope  was  fVequentiy  60' ;  the  pines  grew 
densely  together,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
the  branches  ana  trunks  of  trees.  The  air  was  fra- 
grant with  the  odor  of  the  pinea,  and  I  realized  this 
delightftil  momintf  the  pleasure  of  breathing  that 
mountain  air  which,  makes  a  constant  theme  of  the 
hunter's  praise,  and  which  now  made  us  feel  as  if  we 
had  all  been  drinking  some  exhilarating  gaa.  The 
depths  of  this  unexplored  forest  was  a  place  to  delight 
the  heart  of  a  botanist.  There  was  a  rion  undergrowth 
plants,  and  numerous  gay-colored  flowers  in  brilliant 
bloom.  We  reached  the  outlet  at  length,  where  some 
freshly  barked  willows  that  lay  in  the  water  showed 
that  beaver  had  been  recently  at  work.  There  were 
some  small  brown  squirrels  jumping  about  in  the 
pines,  and  a  couple  of  laiige  mallard  auoks  swimming 
in  the  stream. 

The  hills  on  the  southern  end  were  low.  and  the 
lake  looked  like  a  mimic  sea,  as  tho  waves  oroke  on 
the  sandy  beach  in  the  force  of  a  strong  breeze. 
There  was  a  pretty  open  spot,  with  fine  grass  for  our 
mules ;  and  we  made  our  noon  halt  on  the  beach, 
under  the  shade  of  some  large  hemlocks.  We  re- 
sumed our  journey  after  a  halt  of  about  an  hour,  mak- 
ing our  way  up  the  ridge  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lake.  In  searcn  of  smoother  ground,  we  rode  ^  little 
inland ;  and,  passing  through  groves  of  aspen,  soon 
found  ourselves  again  among  the  pines.  Emerging 
fh>m  these,  we  struck  the  summit  of  the  ridge  aooye 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake. 

We  had  reached  a  very  elevated  point,  and  in  the 
valley  below  and  among  the  hills  were  a  number  of 
lakes  of  different  levels ;  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
above  others,  with  which  they  communicated  by  foam- 
ing torrents.  £ven  to  our  great  height  the  roar  of 
the  cataracts  came  up,  and  we  could  see  them  leap- 
ing down  in  lines  of  snowv  foam.  From  this  scene  of 
busy  waters  we  turned  aoruptly  into  the  stillness  of 
a  forest,  where  we  rode  among  the  open  bolls  of  the 
pines,  over  a  lawn  of  verdant  grass,  having  strik- 
ingly the  air  of  cultivated  grounds.  This  led  us, 
after  a  time,  among  masses  of  rock,  which  had  no 
vegetable  earth  but  in  hollows  and  crevices,  though 
still  the  pine  forest  continued.  Toward  evening  we 
reached  a  defile,  or  rather  a  hole  in  the  mountains, 
entirely  shut  in  by  dark  pine-covered  rocks.  A 
small  stream,  with  scarcely  perceptible  current,  flowed 
through  a  level  bottom  of  perhaps  eighty  yards*  width, 
where  the  grass  was  saturated  with  water.  Into  this 
the  mules  were  turned^  and  were  neither  hobbled  nor 
picketed  during  the  night,  as  the  fine  pasturage  took 
away  all  temptation  to  stray  ;  and  we  made  our  biv- 
ouac In  the  pines.  The  surrounding  masses  were  all 
of  granite,  while  supper  was  being  prepared,  I  set  out 
on  an  excursion  in  the  neighborhood,  aocompanied  by 
one  of  my  men.  We  wandered  about  among  the 
crags  and  ravines  until  dark,  richly  repaid  for  our 
walk  by  a  fine  collection  of  plants,  many  of  them  in 
full  bloom.  Ascending  a  peak  to  flnd  the  place  of  our 
camp,  we  saw  that  the  little  deflle  in  which  we  lay 
communicated  with  the  long  green  valley  of  some 
stream  which,  here  locdced  up  m  the  mountains,  tax 
away  to  the  south  found  its  way  in  a  dense  forest  to 
the  plains.  liooking  along  its  upward  oourse,  it 
seemed  to  conduct,  by  a  smooth  gradual  slope,  di- 
rectly toward  the  peak,  which  fVom  long  oonsuitation 
as  we  approachea  the  mountain  we  h£d  decided  to 
be  the  highest  of  the  range.  Pleased  with  the  dis- 
covery of  so  fine  a  road  for  tho  next  day,  we  hastened 
down  to  the  camp,  where  we  arrived  just  in  time  for 
supper.  Our  table  service  was  rather  scant ;  and  we 
held  the  meat  in  our  hands,  and  clean  rocks  nuide 
good  plates,  on  which  we  spread  our  macaroni. 
Among  all  the  strange  places  on  which  we  had  occa^ 
sion  to  encamp  during  our  long  journey,  none  have 
left  so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  mind  as  the  camp  of 
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this  evening.  Thedisorder  of  the  masses  which  eur-  of  distiDctioo,  we  have  called  Island  lake.  We 
rounded  us— the  little  hole  through  which  we  saw  the  had  reached  the  upper  limit  of  the  piny  region  • 
Bttirs  overhead— the  dark  pines  where  we  slept— and  as,  above  this  point,  no  tree  was  to  oe  seen,  ana 
the  rocks  lit  up  with  the  glow  of  our  fires,  made  a  paitches  of  snow  lay  everywhere  around  us  on  tlie 
night  picture  of  ver^  wild  l^uty.  cold  sides  of  the  rooks,  l^he  flora  of  the  region  we 
18th.— The  mommg  was  bright  and  pleasant,  just  had  traversed  since  leaving  our  mules  was  extremclv 
cool  enough  to  make  exercise  agreeable,  and  we  soon  rich,  and.  among  the  characteristic  plants,  the  scarlet 
entered  the  defile  I  had  seen  the  preceding  day.  It  flowers  or  the  iJodeeatheon  dentatum  everywhere  met 
was  smoothly  carpeted  with  soil  grass,  and  scattered  the  eye  in  great  abundance.  A  small  green  ravine, 
over  with  groups  of  flowers,  of  which  yellow  was  the  on  the  edge  of  which  we  were  encamped,  was  filled 
predominant  color.  Sometimes  we  were  forced,  by  with  a  provision  of  alpine  plants  in  brilliant  bloom, 
an  occasional  dil&cult  paiv.  to  pick  our  way  on  a  nar-  From  oarometrical  observations  made  during  our 
row  ledge  along  the  side  or  the  detile,  and  the  mules  three  days'  sojourn  at  this  place  its  elevation  above 
were  t>^uently  on  their  knees;  but  these  obstruo-  the  Guu  of  Mexico  is  10.000  feet  Daring  the  day  we 
tions  were  rare,  and  we  journeyed  on  in  the  sweet  had  seen  no  sign  of  animal  life ;  but  among  the  rockft 
morning  air,  delighted  at  our  good  fortune  in  having  here  we  heard  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  bleat  ot  a 
found  such  a  beautifUl  entrance  to  the  mountains^  young  goat,  which  we  searched  for  with  hungry  ac- 
This  road  continued  for  about  three  miles,  when  we  tivity,  and  found  to  proceed  from  a  small  aninaal  of  a 
suddenly  reached  its  termination  in  one  of  the  grand  gray  color,  with  short  ears  and  no  tail — ^probablv  the 
views  which,  at  every  turn,  meet  the  traveler  in  the  Eibsrian  squirrel.  We  saw  a  considerable  nnraber  of 
magnificent  region.  Here  the  defile  up  which  we  them,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  bird  like  a 
had  traveled  opened  out  into  a  small  lawn,  where,  in  sparrow,  it  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  this '  elevated 
a  little  lake,  the  stream  had  its  source.  part  of  tne  mountains.  On  our  return  we  saw,  he- 
There  were  some  fine  asters  in  bloom,  but  all  the  low  this  lake,  large  flocks  of  the  mountain  goat.  We 
flowering  plants  appeared  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  had  nothing  to  eat  to-night.  Idgeuncase,  with  sev- 
rocks,  ana  to  be  of  lower  growth  than  below,  as  if  end  others,  took  their  guns  and  sallied  out  in  search 
they  loved  the  warmth  of  the  soil,  and  kept  out  of  of  a  goat:  out  returned  unsucces'sfhL  At  %unset  the 
the  way  of  the  winds.  Immediately  at  our  feet  a  barometer  stood  at  80*522 ;  the  attached  themometer 
precipitous  descent  led  to  a  confusion  of  deflles,  and  60\  Here  we  had  the  misfortune  to  break  our  tber- 
Dcfore  us  rose  the  mountains,  as  we  have  represented  mometer,  having  now  onlv  that  attached  to  the  ba- 
•  them  in  the  annexed  view.  It  is  not  by  the  splendor  rometor.  I  was  taken  ill  shortly  after  we  had  en- 
of  fiir-off  views,  which  have  lent  such  a  glory  to  the  camped,  and  continued  so  until  late  in  the  night,  with 
Alps,  that  these  impress  the  mind ;  but  by  a  giffautic  violent  headache  and  vomiting.  This  was  prooably 
disorder  of  enormous  masses,  and  a  savage  suoUmity  caused  bv  the  excessive  fatigue  I  had  undergone  and 
of  naked  rock,  in  wonderful  contrast  with  innumcra-  want  of  food,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  some  measure,  by 
bie  green  spots  of  a  rich  floral  beauty,  shut  up  in  the  rarity  of  the  air.  Tne  ni?ht  was  cold,  as  a  vio- 
their  stem  recesses.  Their  wildness  seems  suited  to  lent  gale  from  the  north  had  sprunff  up  at  sunset, 
the  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  Uie  country.  which  entirely  blew  awav  the  heat  of  the  fires.  The 
I  determined  to  leave  our  animals  here,  and  make  oold,  and  our  granite  beo^,  had  not  been  favorable  to 
the  rest  of  our  way  on  foot.  The  peak  appeared  so  sleep,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  the  face  of  the  Kun  in 
near  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  our  returmng  before  the  morning.  Not  being  delayed  by  any  prepara- 
night ;  and  a  few  men  were  left  in  chaige  of  the  tion  for  break&st,  we  set  out  immediately, 
mules,  with  our  provisions  and  blankets.  We  took  On  every  side,  as  we  advanced,  was  heard  the  roar 
with  us  nothing  but  our  arms  and  instruments,  and,  of  waters,  and  of  a  torrent,  which  we  followed  up  a  short 
as  the  day  had  become  warm,  the  greater  part  left  distance,  until  it  expanded  into  a  lake  about  one  mile 
oiur  coats.  Having  made  an  earl^  dinner,  we  started  in  lengtli.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  was  a  bank 
again.  We  were  soon  involved  in  the  most  ragged  ofice,  or  rather  ofsnow  covered  with  a  crust  of  ice.  Car- 
precipices,  nearin*' the  central  chain  very  slowly,  and  son  had  l)een  our  guide  into  themountains,  and,  agree- 
rising  but  little.  The  first  ridge  hid  a  succession  of  ably  to  his  advice,  we  left  thift  little  valley,  and  took 
others ;  and  when,  with  great  fatigue  and  difficulty,  to  the  ndgcs  again,  which  we  found  extremely  bro- 
we  had  climbed  up  500  feet,  it  was  but  to  make  an  ken,  and  where  we  were  again  involved  among  preci- 
equal  descent  on  the  other  side ;  all  th^e  intervening  pices.  Here  were  ice  fields ;  among  which  we  were 
places  were  filled  with  small  deep  lakes  which  met  all  dispersed,  seeking  each  the  best  path  to  ascend  the 
the  eye  in  every  direction,  descenoing  fh>m  one  level  peak.  Mr.  rrcuss  attempted  to  walk  along  the  upper 
to  another,  sometimes  under  bridges  formed  by  huge  edge  of  one  of  these  fields,  which  sloped  away  at  an 
fhwments  of  granite,  beneath  which  was  heard  the  roar  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees;  but  his  feet  slipped 
of  toe  water.  These  constantly  obstructed  our  path,  from  under  him,  and  he  went  plunging  down  the 
forcing  us  to  make  long  detours;  freouenlly  obliged  plain.  A  few  hundred  feet  below,  at  tne  bottom, 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  fVe<^uently  falling  among  the  were  some  fragments  of  sharp  rock,  on  which  be 
rocks.  Maxwell  was  precipitated  to  ward  the  face  of  a  landed;  and,  tfioi^h  he  turned  a  couple  of  somer* 
precipice,  and  saved  himself  from  going  over  by  saults  he  fortunately  received  no  ii^iury. 
throwing  himself  flat  on  the  ground.  We  clambered  Two  of  the  men,  Clement  Lambert  and  Deacoteaux, 
on,  always  expecting  with  every  ridge  that  we  crossed  had  been  taken  ul,  and  lay  down  on  the  rocks,  a 
to  reach  the  foot  of  the  peaks,  and  always  disap-  short  distance  below ;  and  at  this  point  I  was  attacked 
pointed,  until  about  four  o'clock  when,  pretty  well  with  headache  and  giddiness,  accompanied  by  vomit- 
worn  out,  we  reached  the  shore  of  a  little  lake  in  ing,  as  on  the  day  before.  Finding  myself  unable  to 
which  was  a  rocky  inland.  We  remained  here  a  short  proceed,  I  sent  toe  barometer  over  to  Mr.  Preoss, 
time  to  re:>t,  and  contuiued  on  around  the  lake,  which  who  was  in  a  gap  200  or  800  yards  distant,  desiring 
had  in  some  places  a  beach  of  white  sand,  and  in  oth-  him  to  reach  the  peak  if  possible^  and  take  an  od- 
ers  was  bound  with  rocks,  over  which  the  way  was  servation  there.  He  found  himself  unable  to  proceed 
diiiicult  and  dangerous,  as* the  water  tVom  innumera-  further  in  that  direction,  and  took  an  observation, 
ble  springs  made  them  very  slippery.  where  the  barometer  stood  at  19*401 ;  attached  ther- 
By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  f\irther  side  of  the  mometer  50%  in  the  gap.  Carson,  who  had  gone  over 
lake,  we  found  ourselves  all  exceedingly  &tigued,  to  him,  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  the  snowy  sum- 
and,  much  to  the  satisfhction  of  the  whole  party,  we  mits  of  the  main  ridge,  Whence  he  saw  the  peak  to- 
encamped.  The  spot  we  had  chosen  was  a  oroad  fiat  ward  which  all  our  efforts  had  been  directed,  tower- 
Tock,  in  some  measure  protected  from  the  winds  by  ing  800  or  1.000  feet  into  the  air  above  him.  In  the 
the  surrounding  crags,  and  the  trunks  of  fallen  pines  mean  time,  nnding  myself  grow  rather  worae  than  bet- 
aflbrded  us  bright  firea.  Near  by  was  a  foaming  tor-  ter,  and  doubtful  how  far  my  strength  would  carrr 
rent,  which  tumbled  into  the  Uttle  lake  about  one  me,  I  sent  Basil  Lajeunesse.  with  four  men,  back 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  ua,  and  which,  by  way  to  the  place  where  the  mules  had  been  left. 
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We  were  now  better  acquainted  with  the  topo;?ra-  found  breath  bcffinning  to  fail.     At  intervals  we 

phy  of  the  country,  and  I  directed  him  to  brin^f  Ixusk  reached  places  where  a  number  of  springs  gushed  firom 

with  him^  if  it  were  in  any  way  nossible,  four  or  five  the  rocks,  and  about  1,800  feet  above  the  lakes  came 

males,  with  provisions  and  blankets.     With  me  were  to  the  enow  line.    From  this  point  our  progress  was 

Msrweli  ana  Ayer ;  and  after  we  had  remained  near-  uninterrupted  climbing.    Hitherto  I  had  worn  a  pair 

ly  an  hour  on  the  rock,  it  became  so  impleasantly  of  thick  moccasins,  with  soles  ofparflaeht^  but  here  I 

cold,  though  the  day  was  bright,  that  we  set  out  put  on  a  light,  thin  pair  which  I  nad  brought  for  the 

on  our  return  to  the  camp,  at  which  we  all  arrived  purpose,  as  now  the  use  of  our  toes  became  necessary 

safely,  stripling  in  one  alter  the.  other.    I  continued  to  a  further  advance.    1  availed  myself  of  a  sort  of 

ill  during  the  attemoon,  but  became  better  toward  comb  of  the  mountain,  which  stood  against  the  wall 

rundown,  when  my  recovery  was  completed  by  the  like  a  buttress,  and  which  the  wind  and  the  solar  radia- 

appearance  of  BaylTand  four  men,  all  mounted.    The  tion,  joined  to  the  steepness  of  the  smooth  rock,  had 

men  who  had  gone  with  him  bad  been  too  much  fa-  kept  almost  entirely  bee  from  snow.     Up  this   I 

tij^isd  to  return,  and  were  relieved  by  those  in  char^  made  my  way  rapiclly.    Our  cautious  method  of  ad- 


wdl  our  dried  meat  and  a  cup  of  good  coffee.  We  minutes  we  reached  a  point  where  the  buttress  was 
rolled  ourselves  up  in  our  blankets,  and,  with  our  feet  overhanging,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  sur- 
tumed  to  a  blazing  flre,  slept  soundly  until  morning,     mounting  the  difficulty  than  by  passing  around  one 

15th. — It  had  been  supposed  that  we  had  finish^     side  of  it,  which  was  the  face  or  a  vertical  precipice  of 
with  the  mountains :  and  the  evening  before  it  had    several  himdred  feet 

been  arranged  that  Carson  should  set  out  at  davlight,  Putting  hands  and  feet  in  the  crevices  between  the 
and  return  to  breakfast  at  the  Camp  of  the  Mmes,     blocks,  1  succeeded  in  getting  over  it,  and,  when  I 

taking  with  him  all  but  four  ot  five  men,  who  were  to  reached  the  top,  found  my  companions  in  a  small 

stay  with  me  and  bring  back  the  mules  and  instru-  valley  below.    Descending  to  tnem,  we  continued 

meats.    Accordingly,  at  the  break  of  da^  they  set  climbing,  and  in  a  short  time  reached  the  crest.    I 

oQt    With  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  remamed  Basil  sprang  upon  the  summit,  and  another  step  would 

L^jcanease.  Clement  Lambert,  Janisse,  and  Desco-  have  precipitated  roe  into  an  immense  snow  field  five 

team.    When  we  had  secured  strength  for  the  dav  hundred  teet  below.    To  the  edge  of  this  field  was  a 

by  a  hearty  breakfast,  we  covered  what  remained,  sheer  icy  precipice ;  and  then,  with  a  gradual  fall,  the 

which  was  enough  for  one  meal,  with  rocks,  in  order  field  sloped  on  for  about  a  mile,  until  it  struck  the 

that  it  might  be  safe  from  any  marauding  bini,  and,  foot  of  another  lower  ridfe.    I  ^tood  on  a  narrow  crest, 

•addling  our  mulen,  turned  our  faces  once  more  to-  about  three  feet  in  width,  with  an  inclination  of  about 

ward  the  peaks.    Thb  time  we  determined  to  proceed  20"  north  51"  east.     [This  mountain  is  now  known 

qaietly'  and  cautiouslvj  deliberately  resolved  to  ao-  as  Fremont's  Peak,  in  western  Wyoming. — Ed.]    As 

compliah  our  object  if  it  were  within  the  compass  of  soon  as  I  had  gratified  the  first  feelings  of  curiosity,  I 

human  means.     We  were  of  opinion  that  a  long  defile  descended,  and  each  man  ascended  in  his  turn ;  for  I 

which  lay  to  the  left  of  yesterday's  route  would  lead  would  only  allow  one  at  a  time  to  mount  the  unstable 

us  to  the  foot  of  the  main  peak.    Our  knules  had  been  and  precarious  slab,  which  it  seemed  a  breath  would 

refreshed  by  the  fine  fpnan  in  the  little  ravine  at  the  hurl  into  the  abyss  below.     We  mounted  the  barome- 

laland  Camp,  and  we  intended  to  ride  up  the  defile  as  ter  in  the  snow  of  the  summit,  and,  fixing  a  ramrod 

&r  as  possiole,  in  order  to  husband  our  strength  for  in  a  crevice,  unfurled  the  national  fiag  to  wave  in  the 

the  main  ascent.     Though  this  was  a  fine  passage,  breeze  where  never  fiag  waved  before.    During  our 

still  it  woa  a  defile  of  the  most  rugged  mountains  momitig's  ascent,  we  had  met  no  sign  of  animal  life, 

known,  and  we  had  many  a  rough  and  steep  slippery  except  the  small  sparrow-like  bird  already  mentioned, 

place  to  cross  before  reaching  the  end.    In  this  place  A  stillness  the  most  profound  and  a  terrible  solitude 

the  sun  rarely  shone ;  snow  lay  along  the  border  of  forced  themselves  constantly  on  the  mind  as  the  great 

the  small  stream  which  flowed  throng  it,  and  occa-  features  of  the  place.    Here,  on  the  summit,  where 

sional  icy  pasdaires  made  the  footing  ot  the  mules  verv-  the  stillness  was  absolute,  unbroken  by  any  sound, 

insecure,  and  the  rocks  and  ground  were  moist  wita  and  solitude  complete,  we  thought  ourselves  beyond 

^e  trickling  waters  in  this  spring  of  mighty  rivers,  the  region  of  animated  life ;  but  while  we  were  sitting 

«Ve  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  ourselves  riding  on  the  rock,  a  solitary  bee  (6fwntM,  the  humble-bee) 

alooff  the  huge  wall  which  forms  the  central  summits  came  winging  his  flight  iVom  the  eastern  valley,  and 

of  tbe  oham.    There  at  last  it  rose  by  our  sides,  a  lit  on  the  knee  of  one  of  the  men.    It  was  a  strange 

nearly  perpendicular  wall   of  granite,  terminating  place,  the  icv  rock  and  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky 

2,000  to  S,000  feet  above  our  heads  in  a  serrated  line  mountains,  ibr  a  lover  of  warm  sunuiine  and  flowers ; 

of  broken,  jagiped  cones.    Wo  rode  on  until  we  came  and  we  pleased  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  he  was 

almost  unmediatelr  below  the  main  peak^  which  I  the  flrst  of  his  species  to  cross  the  mountain  barrier^ 

deDominated  the  Snow  peak,  as  it  exhibited  more  a  solitary  pioneer  to  foretell  the  advance  of  ci\alization. 

mow  to  the  eye  than  anv  of  the  neighboring  summits.  I  believe  that  a  moment's  thought  would  have  made 

Hero  were  three  small  laaes  of  a  green  color,  each,  per-  us  let  him  continue  his  way  unharmed:   but  we 

haps,  of  a  thousand  vards  in  diameter,  and  apparently  carried  out  the  law  of  this  country,  where  all  animat- 

veiy  deep.    These  lay  in  a  kind  of  chasm ;  and,  ao-  ed  nature  seems  at  war;  and,  seizing  him  immedi- 

oording  to  the  barometer,  we  hail  attained  but  a  few  ately,  put  him  in  at  least  a  fit  plaoe-~in  the  leaves  of 

himdrui  feet  above  the  Island  lake.    The  barometer  a  large  book,  among  the  flowers  we  had  collected  on 

herettoodat20'460,  attached  thermometer  70*.  our  way.    The  barometer  stood  at  18-298,  the  at- 

We  managed  to  get  our  mules  up  to  a  little  bench  tached  thermometer  at  44' ;  giving  for  the  elevation 
about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  lakes,  where  there  of  this  summit  18.570  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
▼as  a  patch  of  good  grass,  and  turned  them  loose  to  which  may  be  called  the  highest  flight  of  the  bee.  It 
?nxe.  Daring  our  rough  ride  to  this  place  they  had  \&  certainly  the  highest  known  flight  of  that  insect, 
exhibited  a  wonderful  surefootedness.  Parts  of  the  From  the  description  given  bv  Mackenzie  of  the 
<icflle  were  filled  with  angular,  sharp  fragments  of  mountains  where  he  crossed  them,  with  that  of  a 
r^K,  three  or  four  and  eight  or  ten  feet  cube ;  and  French  officer  still  farther  to  the  north,  and  Col. 
among  these  they  had  worked  their  way,  leaping  Lon^s  measurements  to  the  south,  joined  to  the 
from  one  narrow  point  to  another,  rarely  making  a  opinion  of  the  oldest  traders  of  the  country,  it  is  pre- 
cise step,  and  pyvaa  us  no  occasion  to  dismount,  sumed  that  this  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Having  divoMted  ourselves  of  every  unnecessary  en-  mountains.  The  day  was  sunny  and  bright,  but  a 
curabrance,  we  commenced  the  ascent  This  time,  slight  shininff  mist  hung  over  the  lower  plains,  which 
hke  experienced  travelers^  we  did  not  press  ourselves,  interfered  with  our  view  of  the  surroundiug  country, 
but  climbed  leisurely,  sitting  down  so  soon  as  we  On  one  side  we  overlooked  innumerable  lakes  and 
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streams,  the  spring  of  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  of  the  Platte,  oonsistin^  of  hvf^  blocks.  60  or  80 

California;  and  on  the  other  was  the  Wind  River  feet  oube^  of  deoomposinff   ffranite.     Tne  oement 

yalley,  where  wure  the  heads  of  the  Yellowstone  which  muted  them  was  proMDiy  of  easier  deoompoai- 

branch  of  the  Missouri ;  iar  to  the  north,  we  oould  tion,  and  has  disappeared  and  left  them  iwlate,  and 

just  discover  the  snowy  heads  of  the  IVait  Tetont,  separated  by  small  spaces.    Numerous  horat  of  the 

where  were  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  mountain  i^^at  were  tymg  amon^  the  rocks  ;  and  in 

rivers ;  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  tlie  ravines  were  cedars,  whose  trunks  were  of  estra- 

the  p^ks  were  plainly  visible,  among  which  were  ordtnaiy  size.    From  this  ridge  we  descended  to  a 

some  of  the  spring  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  river,  small  open  plain,  at  the  moutn  of  the  Sweet  Water, 

Around  us^  the  wnole  scene  had  one  main,  striking  which  rushed  with  a  rapid  current  iuto  ^e  Platte, 

feature,  which  waa  that  of  terrible  convulsion.    Par-  here  flowing  along  in  a  broad  and  apparently  deep 

allel  to  its  length,  the  ridge  was  split  into  chasms  and  stream,  which  seemed,  from  its  turbid  appearance,  to 

Assures,  between  which  rose  the  thin  lofty  walls,  be  considerably  swollen.    I  obtained  here  some  a»- 

terminated  with  slender  minarets  and  columns.    Ac-  tronomical  observations,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent 

cording  to  the  barQmeter,  the  little  crest  of  the  wall  on  in  getting  our  boat  ready  for  navigadon  the  next  day. 

which  we  stood  was  8,670  feet  above  that  place,  and  24tb. — We  started    before    sunrise,  intendinff    to 

2,780  above  the  little  lakes  at  the  bottom,  immediately  breakfast  at  Ooat  Island.    I  had  directed  the  land 

at  our  feet.    Our  camp  at  the  Two  Hills  (an  a^tro-  party,  in  chaiye  of  Bemier,  to  proceed  to  this  place, 

nomical  station)  bore  south  8'  east,  which,  with  a  where  they  were  to  remain  should  they  find  no  note 

bearing  afterward  obtained  fh>m  a  fixed  position,  en-  to  apprise  them  of  our  having  passed.    In  the  event 

abled  ub  to  locate  the  peak.    The  bearing' of  the  iVois  of  receiving  this  information,  they  were  to  continue 

Tdofu  was  north  60'  west,  and  the  direction  of  the  their  route,  passing  by  certain  places  which  had  been 

central  ridge  of  the  Wind  River  mountains  south  89*  designated.    Mr.  Preuss  accompanied  me,  and  with 

east    The  summit  rock  was  gneiss,  succeeded   by  us  were  five  of  my  best  men.    Here  appeared  no 

aienitio  gneiss.     Sienite  and  feldspar  succeeded  in  scarcity  of  water,  and  we  took  on  board,  with  Tarious 

our  descent  to  the  snow  line,  where  we  found  a  felds-  instruments  and  bagsage,  provisions  for  ten  or  twelve 

pathic  granite.    I  had  remarked  that  the  noise  pro-  days.    We  paddled  down  the  river  rapidly,  for  our 

duced  by  the  explosion  of  our  pbtoU  had  the  usual  de-  little  craft  was  light  as  a  duck  on  the  water ;  and  the 

groe  of  loudness,  but  was  not  in  the  least  prolonged,  sun  had  been  some  time  risen,  when  we  heard  before 

expiring  almost  instantaneously.  us  a  hollow  roar,  which  we  supposed  to  be  that  of  a 

Having  now  made  what  observations  our  means  fall,  of  which  we  nad  heard  a  vague  rumor,  but  whose 

afforded,  we  proceeded  to  descend.    We  had  accom*  exact  locality  no  one  had  been  able  to  describe  to  us. 

Slished  an  object  of  laudable  ambition,  and  beyond  We  were  approaching  a  ridge,  through  which  the 

le  strict  order  of  our  instructions.    We  had  climbed  river  passes  by  a  place  called  '*  oafion"  (pronounced 

the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  looked  ian$fon)^h  Spanish  word,  signityinf;  a  piece  of  artiJ- 

down  upon  the  snow  a  thousand  feet  oelow ;  and,  ler^,  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  or  any  kind  of  tube,  and 

standing  where  never  human  foot  had  stood  before,  which  in  this  country  haa  been  adopted  to  describe 

felt  the  exultation  of  ftret  explorers.    Our  coffee  haa  the  passage  of  a  river  between  perpendicuUf  rocks  of 

been  expended,  but  we  now  made  a  kind  of  tea  from  great  height  which  ftequentiy  approach  each  other  su 

the  roots  of  the  wild-cherry  tree.  closely  overhead  as  to  form  a  kina  of  tunnel  over  the 

23d. — Yesterday  evening  we  reached  our  encamp-  stream,  which  foams  along  below,  half  choked  up  by 

ment  at  Rock  Independence,  where  I  took  some  as-  fallen  fh^rments.    Between  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet 

tronomical  observations.     Ilere,  not    unmindful  of  Water  and  Goat  Island  there  is  probably  a  fall  of 

the  custom  of  early  travelers  and  explorers  in  our  800  feet,  and  that  was  principally  made  in  the  canons 

country,  I  engraved  on  this  rock  of  tlie  far  West  a  before  us ;  as,  without  them,  the  water  waa  compara- 

symbol  of  the  Christian  fiilth.     Among  the  thickly  tively  smootli.    As  we  neared  the  ridge,  the  river 

Inscribed  names  I  made  on  the  hard  granite  the  im-  made   a  sudden  turn,  and   swept   squarely   down 

pression  of  a  large  cross,  which  I  covered  with  a  black  against  one  of  the  walls  of  the  cafion  with  great 

5 reparation  of  India-rubber  well  calculated  to  resist  velocity,  and  so  »teep  a  descent  that  it  had   to  the 

!ie  influence  of  wind  and  rain.    It  stands  amid  the  eye  the  appearance  of  an  inclined  plane.    When  we 

names  of  many  who  have  long  evince  found  their  way  launched  mto  this,  the  men  jumped  overboard  to 

to  the  grave,  and  for  whom  the  huge  rock  is  a  giant  check  the  velocity  of  the  boat,  but  were  scon  in  water 

gravestone.    One  George  Weymouth  was  sent  out  to  up  to  their  necks,  and  our  boat  ran  on.    But  we  suc- 

Maine  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord  Arundel,  ceedcd  in  bringing  her  to  a  small  point  of  rocks  on 

and  others ;  and  in  the  narrative  of  their  discoveries,  the  right,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon.    Here  was  a  kind 

he  says :  **  The  next  day  we  ascended  in  our  pinnace  of  elevated  sand  beach,  not  many  yards  square,  backed 

that  part  of  the  river  which  lies  more  to  the  westward,  by  the  rocks :  and  around  the  point  the  river  swept 

carry  mg  with  us  a  cross — a  thing  never  omitted  by  at  a  right  angle.    Trunka  of  trees  deposited  on  jutting 

any  Christian  traveler  —  which  we  erected  at  tlie  points.  20  or  80  feet  above,  and  other  marks  showea 

ultimate  end  of  our  route.''    This  was  in  the  year  that  tne  water  here  frequentlv  rose  to  a  consider- 

1606 ;  and  in  1842  I  obeyed  the  feclini;  of  early  trav-  able  height.    The  ridge  was  of  the  same  decompos- 

eler«,  and  left  the  impression  of  the  cross  deeply  en-  inar  granite  already  mentioned,  and  the  water  iisd 

graveil  on  the  vast  rock  1,000  miles  beyond  the' Mis-  worked  the  surface,  in  many  places,  into  a  wavy  sui^ 

sissippi,  to  which  discoverers  have  given  the  national  face  of  ridges  and  holes.     We  ascended  the  rocks  to 

name  of  Rock  Independence.  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  from  the  summit  the  psA- 

In  obedience  to  my  instructions  to  survey  the  river  sago  appeared  to  be  a  continued  cataract,  foaming  over 

Platte,  if  possible,  I  had  determined  to  make  an  many  obstructions,  and  broken  by  a  number  of  small 

attempt  at  this  place.    The  India-rubber  boat  was  falls.     We  saw  nowhere  a  faU  answering  to  that  which 

filled  with  air,  placed  in  the  water,  and  loaded  with  had  been  described  to  us  as  having  SO  or  25  feet; 

what  was  necessary  for  our  operations ;  and  I  embarked  but  still  concluded  this  to  be  the  place  in  ^uestion^  a«, 

with  Mr.  Preuss  and  a  party  of  men.    When  we  had  in  the  season  of  floods,  the  rush  of  the  nver  against 

dragged  our  boat  a  mile  or  two  over  the  sands,  I  the  wall  would  produce  a  great  rise  ;  and  the  waters, 


along  the  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sweet  determined  to  run  the  canon.    We  all  again  embarked, 

Water,  where  the  formation,  as  already  described,  and  at  flrat  attempted  to  check  the  way  of  the  boat ; 

consists  of  a  grayish  micaceous  sandstone  and  flne-  but  the  water  swept  through  with  so  much  violeoce 

grained  conglomerate  and  marl.    We  passed  over  a  that  we  narrowly  escaped  being  swamped,  and  were 

ridge  which  borden  or  constitutes  the  river  hills  obliged  to  let  her  go  in  the  tan  force  of  tne  current, 
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and  troBt  to  the  BkiQ  of  the  boatman.    The  danzerous  hii/h ;  and  down  the  boat  ahot  like  an  arrow,  Basil 

plaeea  in  this  cafioa  wore  where  huiTO  rocks  had' fallen  following  as  in  the  ra]>id  current,  and  exerting  all  hia 

inm  above,  and  hemmed  in  the  already  narrow  pass  streneth  to  keep  in  mid-channel — his  head  only  pcen 

of  the  river  to  an  open  anaoe  of  three  or  four  feet,  occasionally  like  a  black  spot  in  the  white  foam.    How 

Thetteobtstracdons  raised  tne  water  considerably  above  far  we  went  1  do  not  exactly  know,  but  we  succeeded 

which  was  aometimea  precipitated  over  in  a  fidl ;  in  tuminff  the  boat  into  an  eddy  below.    *^  *  Ore  Dieu^^^ 

and  at  other  places,  where  this  dam  waa  too  high,  said  Basil  Liyeunesae,  as  he  arrived  immediatelv  alter 

rushed  through  the  contracted  opening  with  tremen-  us,  ^*  Jt  erou  hien  mis  fai  nage  un  demi  miU.      He 

douB  violence.    Had  our  boat  been  mi^e  of  wood,  in  had  owed  his  life  to  nis  skill  as  a  swimmer,  and  I  de- 

pat«ing  the  narrows  fdie  would  have  been  staved ;  termined  to  take  him  and  the  two  others  on  board, 

oat  bar  elasticity  preserved  her  unhurt  from  every  and  trust  to  skill  and  fortune  to  reach  the  other  end 

abock,  and  she  seemed  fiurly  to  leap  over  the  falla.  in  safety.    We  placed  ourselves  on  our  knees  with 

In  this  way  we  passed  three  cataracts  in  succeeaion,  the  short  paddles  in  our  hand,  the  most  skillAii  boat- 
where  perhaps  100  feet  of  smooth  water  intervened  ;  man  being  at  the  bow ;  and  again  we  commenced  our 
and,  finally,  with  a  shout  of  pleasure  at  our  success,  rapid  descent.  We  cleared  rock  after  rock,  and  shot 
iatoed  fitom  our  tunnel  into  the  open  day  beyond,  past  Ml  after  fall,  our  little  boat  seeming  to  play  with 
We  were  so  delighted  with  the  performance  of  our  the  cataract  We  became  flushed  with  success,  and 
boat,  and  so  confident  in  her  powers,  that  we  would  familiar  with  the  danger ;  and.  yielding  to  the  excite- 
not  have  hesitated  to  leap  a  fSul  of  ten  feet  with  her.  ment  of  the  oocasion,  broke  fortn  into  a  Canadian  boat 

dashed  along, 

chorus  when 

at  the 

working  since  daylight,^and  were  'all  wet,  tlatigued,  foot  of  a  fall,  which  whirled  her  over  in  an  'instant, 

and  hungry.    While  the  men  were  preparing  break-  Three  of  my  men  could  not  swim,  and  my  first  feel- 

haij  I  went  out  to  reconnoitre.    The  view  was  very  ing  waa  to  assist  them  and  save  some  of  our  effects : 

limited.    The  course  of  the  river  waa  smooth,  so  far  but  a  sharp  ooncussion  or  two  convinced  me  that  I  haa 

u  I  could  see  ;  on  both  sides  were  broken  hiUs,  and  not  yet  saved  myself.    A  few  strokes  brought  me  into 

but  a  mile  or  two  below  was  another  high  ridge.    The  an  eddy,  and  I  landed  on  a  pile  of  rocks  on  the  left 

rock  at  the  mouUi  of  the  cafion  was  still  the  decompoA-  side.    Looking  around,  I  saw  that  Mr.  Preuss  had 

ing  granite,  with  great  quantitiea  of  mica,  which  made  gained  the  shore  on  the  same  side,  about  20  yards 

a  very  glittering  aand.  below,   and  a   little  climbing  and  swimming  soon 

We  re-embarked  at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  about  brougnt  him  to  my  side.    On  the  opposite  side,  against 

twenty  minutes  reached  the  next  canon.    lAuding  on  the  wall,  la^  the  boat  bottom  up ;  and  Lambert  waa 

a  rocky  shore  at  its  commencement,  we  ascended  the  in  the  act  of^saving  Descoteaux,  whom  he  had  grasped 

ndge  to  hM»nnoitre.    Porta^  was  out  of  the  question,  bj  the  hair,  and  who  could  not  swim ;  ^*  LdeA4  p<uy* 


the  rock;  and  here  the  perpendicular  fiices  were  courage  and  generosity  in  this  danger.  For  a  hun- 
much  higher  than  in  the  previous  pass,  being  at  this  dred  yards  below  the  current  was  covered  with  float- 
end  900  to  800,  and  further  down,  as  we  uterward  in|i[  books  and  boxes,  bales  and  blankets,  and  scattered 
ttcertained,  600  feet  in  vertical  neight.  Our  j>re-  articles  of  clothing ;  and  so  strong  and  boiling  was 
vious  suooess  had  made  us  bold,  and  we  determmed  the  stream  that  even  our  heavy  instruments,  which 
iffain  to  run  the  canon.  Eveiy thing  was  secured  were  all  in  cases,  kept  on  the  surface,  and  the  sextant, 
as  flrmly  as  possible ;  and,  having  divested  our-  circle,  and  the  long  black  box  of  the  telescope  were 
aelves  of  the  greater  part  of  oar  dotning,  we  pushed  in  view  at  once.  For  a  moment  1  felt  somewnat  dis- 
into  the  stream.  To  save  our  chronometer  from  aoci-  heartened.  All  our  books — almost  every  record  of  the 
dent,  Mr.  Preuss  took  it,  and  attempted  to  proceed  journey — our  journals  and  registers  of  astrononical 
along  the  shore  on  the  masses  of  rock,  which  in  places  and  barometrical  observataons— had  been  lost  in  a 
were  piled  up  on  either  aide ;  but.  after  he  had  walked  moment.  But  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  regrets ; 
about  five  mmutes,  every  tiling  like  shore  disappeared,  and  I  immediately  set  about  endeavoring  to  save  some- 
end  the  vertical  wall  came  squarely  down  into  the  thing  fW>m  the  wreck.  Making  ourselves  understood 
witer.  He  therefore  waited  until  we  came  up.  An  as  well  aa  possible  by  signs  ffor  nothing  oould  be 
njtly  pass  lay  before  ua.  We  had  made  fast  to  the  heard  in  the  roar  of  the  waters),  we  commenced  our 
Item  of  the  boat  a  strong  rope  about  60  feet  long ;  operations.  Of  everything  on  board,  the  only  article 
■ud  three  of  the  men  clamMreaalongamong  the  rocks,  that  had  been  saved  was  my  double-barreled  gun, 
■ndwith  this  rope  let  her  slowly  tnrougn  the  pasa.  which  Descoteaux  had  caught  and  clung  to  with  drown- 
In  several  places  nigh  rocks  lay  scattered  about  in  the  ing  tenacity.  The  men  continued  down  the  river  on 
channel ;  and  in  the  narrows  it  required  all  our  the  left  bank ;  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  descended  on 
ttrenj^  and  skill  to  avoid  stavinff  the  boat  on  the  the  side  we  were  on ;  and  Lajeunesse,  with  a  paddle 
»harp  points.  In  one  of  these  the  boat  proved  a  little  in  his  hand,  jumped  on  the  boat  alone,  and  continued 
toobroadandatnckbstfor  an  instant,  while  the  water  down  the  cafion.  She  was  now  light,  and  cleared 
new  over  oa ;  fortunately,  it  was  but  for  an  instant,  every  bad  place  with  much  less  difficulty.  In  a  short 
uooronitedstrengthforced  her  immediately  through,  time  he  was  joined  by  Lambert,  and  tne  search  was 
The  water  swept  overboard  only  a  sextant  and  a  pair  continued  for  about  a  mile  and  and  a  half,  which  was 
ofsaddle  baffs.    I  caught  the  sextant  as  it  passed  by  me ;  as  far  as  the  boat  oould  proceed  in  the  pass. 

wl5!  ^!?  ^  **^*  *v?  P^y  °^  ^^  whirtpopls.  This  journey  occupied  four  months,  and  the 

tlWilM^^^^  -i-ter  of  184^^43  waS  spent  in  prenaring  the  re^ 

the  men  with  the  rope  on  the  aucceeding  pile  of  rick^  port  of  it.    When  that  work  was  finished,  Ft6- 

We  found  this  passage  much  worse  than  the  previous  niont  aetermined  to  explore  the  unknown  coun- 

<^and  our  poaition  was  rather  a  bad  one.    To  go  try  that  lay  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and 

^K  was  impoesible ;  before  us  the  cataract  was  a  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  this  purpose  he  set 

wj<«t  of  foam ;  and  shut  up  in  the  chasm  by  the  out  with  89  men.     On  Sept.  6,  having  trav- 

S!'J?*^' "*  ■^"??  ??*^®"'  seemed  almost  to  meet  ©led  more  than   1,700  miles,  he  came  in  sight 

plSSr^^I-!!^K*^f'^'^*!!!''J"**5?*lrj?^^  ^  o^  the    Salt  lake.     It  was  his  description  of 

^^fX^^  the  valley  of  Salt  lake  that.caused   tL  Mor- 

<*  •bore,  and  two  of  them  let  go  the  rope.    Lajeu-  ^ons  to  settle  there,  snpposmg  that  they  were 

^«ne,  the  third  man,  hung  on,  and  was  jerked  head-  jBT^ing  out  of  the  United  States  into  Mexican 

loremoet  mto  the  river  fhim  a  rook  about  12  feet  jurisdiction.    As  will  be  seen,  their  unceasing 
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boast  that  they  found  a  desert  and  made  it  The  next  mornlDi?,  in  aboat  three  miles  fWxn  our 

blossom  as  the  rose,  is  greatly  exaggerated.    Al-  encampment,  we  raaohed  Smithes  fork,  a  atream  of 

though  a  desert  in  which  some  oases  have  since  «1«55  ^*5f^  »*»?  ^.^^  ^  breadth.    It  i.  timbered 

been  made  by  American  enterprise  stretched  on  7!^..?i*°?7**^L  wiUow,  and  aspen,  end  makej  a 

!^  -   ^      ,T  «ii*u»*%^**  «ii«.i^**o«  obt^iv,M«^  vii  })e£utiful  debouohement  tbmuffh  a  pass  about  600 

either  side  of  them,  mountain  and  stream  com-  yarfg^ide  between  remarkable mountimhUls,  rising 

bmed  to  make  this  valley  picturesque  and  fertile,  abruptly  on  cither  side  and  forming  gigantic  colnmi^ 

Here  is  Fremont's  account:  to  the  gate  by  which  it  enters  Hear  River  valley. 

2l8t. — ^An  hour's  travel  this  morning  brougLt  us  in-  The  bottoms,  which  below  8mttb*s  fork  had  been 

to  the  fertile  and  picturesoue  valley  of  Bear  river,  the  two  miles  wide,  narrowed  as  we  advanced  to  a  gap 

principal  tributary  to  the  Creat  Salt  lake.    The  stream  600  yards  wide,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 

IS  here  two  hundred  feet  wide,  fringed  with  willows  day  we  had  a  winding  route,  the  river  making  very 

and  occasional  groups  of  hawthorns.  ,  AVe  were  now  sharp  and  sudden  boids,  the  mountains  steep  aoil 

enterinir  a  region  which,  for  us,  possessed  a  strange  rocky,  and  the  valley  occasionally  so  narrow  as  only 

and  extraordinary  interest    We  were  upon  the  waters  to  leave  space  for  a  passage  through, 

of  the  famous  lake  which  forms  a  salient  point  among  We  made  our  halt  at  noon  in  a  fertile  bottom, 

the  remarkable  izeographical  features  of  the  country,  where  the  common  blue  flax  was  growing  abundant- 

and  around  which  the  vague  and  superBtitious  ac-  ly,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Tbomaa'a  fork, 

counts  of  the  trappers  had  thrown  a  delightful  ob-  one  of  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  river, 

sourity,  which  we  anticipated  pleasure  in  dispellinflr,  u    _     *        i  _.j  .»                 a  -u  *     •        #  *i. 

but  wlich,  in  the  mean  5me,  lift  a  crowded  Held  for  ^  ^e  next  explored  the  uppr  tnbutiiries  of  the 

the  exercise  of  our  imagination.  Columbia  and  descended  the  nver  to  Fort  v  an- 

In  our  occasional  conversations  with  the  few  old  couver.    He  set  out  to  return  with  no  guide  but 

huntere  who  had  visited  the  region,  it  had  been  a  the  vague  report  of  certain  lakes  and   rivers, 

subject  of  frequent  speculation ;   and  the  wonders  Midwinter  found  him  amid  the  rugged  mount- 

which  they  related  were  not  the  less  agreeable  be-  ains  that  lie  between  the  lower  Columbia  and  the 

^PHnYhuT!k«'^5 1!2.^!i:!S?^^^^^  upperColorado.    The  deep  snows  of  an  unusually 

Sh^;?re'wl!r'^^                        ^tti^^in'^sSS:^  eolSTand  stormy  winter  forced  him  down  intothi 

of  new  beaver  streams,  canng  very  little  for  geogra-  uesert,  and  starvation  stared  his  little  party  in 

phy;  its  islands  had  never  been  visited;  and  none  the  face.    Ascertaining  by  astronomical  obeerva- 

were  to  be  found  who  had  entirely  made  the  dreuit  tion  that  he  was  in  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco 

of  its  shores ;  and  no  instrumental  observations  or  Bay,  although  the  unknown  extent  and  dangers 

geographical  survey  of  any  description   had  ever  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  lay  between,  and 


been  niade  anywhere  in  the  neighboring  region.  It  the  IndUns  warned  them  that  they  could  not  pass 
?u"?a^^^r=^,^^^^^^^  ?h°o:i'rmr^:^  ?-J;»^e  set  out  for  Sutter;s  FoA,  and  reacH 
camp,  we^  many  who  bilieved  thit  some  where  on  its    J^  *^^  ^^<^  incredible  hardships,  during  which 


surface  was  a  terrible  whirlpool,  through  which  its  horses  died  and  stout  men  became  deranged, 

waters  found  their  way  to  the  ocean  by  some  subter-  The  following  is  part  of  the  story,  as  told  in  Fre- 

ranean  communication.    All  these  thin^  had  made  a  months  reports    It  describes  the  journey  over  a 

frequent  subject  of  discussion  in  our  desultory  con-  mountain  pass  about  fifty  miles  south  of  that 

verMtjons  around  the  fires  at  night;  and  my  own  through  which  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  now 

SSu'l^pi^rSr  a^'lt!^  Ate'Urth'e^  ™"^  -  ^^^^  of  the  Sacramento  valley : 

romantic  descriptions,  which,  in  the  pleasure  of  ex-  8d.— Turning  our  faces  directly  toward  the  mun 

dtement,  I  was  well  dbposea  to  believe,  and  half  ex-  chain,  we  ascended  an  open  boUow  along  a  small 

pected  to  realise.  tributa^  to  the  river,  which,  according  to  the  Indians, 

Where  we  descended  into  this  beautiful  valley  it  issues  from  a  mountain  to  toe  south.  The  snow  was 
is  three  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  perfectly  level,  and  so  deep  in  the  hollow  that  we  were  obliged  to  travel 
bounded  by  mountainous  ridges,  one  above  another,  along  the  steep  hilludes  and  over  spun,  where  the 
rising  suddenly  iVom  the  plain.  We  continued  our  wind  and  sun  had  in  places  lessened  the  snow,  snd 
road  down  the  river,  and  at  night  encamped  with  a  where  the  grass,  which  appeared  to  bo  in  good  quahU 
fiunily  of  emigrants— two  men,  women,  and  several  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  was  exposed.  We 
children— who  appeared  to  be  bringing  up  the  rear  of  opened  our  road  in  the  same  way  as  yesterday,  but 
the  great  caravan.  I  was  struck  with  the  fine  appear-  made  only  seven  miles,  and  encamped  by  some 
ance  of  their  cattle— six  or  eight  yoke  of  oxf*n— which  springs  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep  hill,  by  which 
really  looked  as  well  as  if  they  Kad  been  all  the  sum-  the  hollow  ascended  to  another  basin  in  the  mountain, 
raer  at  work  on  some  good  farm.  It  was  strange  to  The  little  stream  below  was  entirely  buried  in  snow, 
see  one  small  family  traveling  along  through  such  a  The  springs  were  shaded  bv  the  boughs  of  a  lofty  ce- 
country,  so  remote  fVom  civilization.  Some  nine  dar,  which  here  made  its  first  appearance ;  the  usual 
years  since  sueh  a  security  might  have  been  a  fatal  height  was  120  to  180  feet,  and  one  that  waa  measured 
one,  but  since  their  disastrous  defeats  in  the  country  near  by  was  six  feet  in  diameter, 
a  little  north  the  Blackfeet  have  ceased  to  visit  these  There  being  no  grass  exposed  here,  the  horses  were 
waters.  Indians,  however,  are  very  unoertiiin  in  their  sent  back  to  that  which  we  had  seen  a  few  miles  be- 
localities ;  nnd  the  friendly  feelmgs,  ali*o,  of  those  low.  We  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  da;^  in  beat- 
now  inhabiting  it  may  be  changed.  ing  down  a  road  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  mile  or  two 

According  to  barometrical  omervation  at  noon,  the  distant,  the  snow  being  beaten  down  when  moist 

elevation  of  the  valley  was  6,iOO  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  the  warm  part  of  the  dav,  and  then  hard  fh>sen  at 

and  our  encampment  at  night  in  latitude  42'  8'  47',  night,  made  a  foundation  that  would  bear  the  weight 

and  longitude  110'  10'  53*,  dv  observation — ^the  day's  of  the  animals  next  morning.    During  the  day  several 

journey  having  been  26  miles.    This  encampment  Indians  joined  us  on  snow-shoes.    These  were  nisdo 

was  therefore  within  the  territorial  limit  of  the  United  of  a  dreular  hoop,  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  interior 

States ;  our  traveling,  from  the  time  we  entered  the  space  being  filled  with  an  open  network  of  bark, 

valley  of  the  Green  river,  on  the  15th  of  August,  hav-  4th. — 1  went  ahead  early  with  two  or  three  men, 

ing  Men  south  of  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  each  with  a  led  horse  to  break  the  road.    We  were 

and  consequently  on  Mexican  territory ;  and  this  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  hollow  entirely,  and  work 

the  route  all  the  emigrants  now  travel  to  Oregon.  along  the  mountun  side,  which  was  venr  steep,  and 

Antelope  and  elk  were  seen  during  the  day  on  the  the  snow  covered  with  an  icy  crust.    We  out  a  fooi- 

opposito  prairie ;  and  there  were  ducks  and  geese  in  ing  as  we  advanced,  and  trampled  a  road  through  for 

the  river.  the  animals,  but  occasionally  one  plunged  outside 
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the  trail  and  slid  along  the  field  to  the  bottom,  a 
bondred  yards  below.  Late  in  the  day  we  reached 
another  bench  in  the  hollow,  where  in  summer  the 
stream  passed  over  a  email  precipice.  Here  was  a 
•hort  distance  of  dividing  ground  between  the  two 
ridges,  and  beyond  an  open  basin,  some  ten  miles 
aciusB,  whoso  ooctom  presented  a  field  of  snow.  At 
the  farther  or  westtern  side  rose  the  middle  crest  of 
the  moimtain.  a  dark-looking  ridge  of  volcanic  rock. 
The  amnrnit  line  presented  a  range  of  naked  peaks, 
apparently  destitute  of  snow  and  vegetation ;  but  be- 
low the  face  of  the  whole  country  was  covered  with 
timber  of  eztraordinarv  size. 

Toward  a  pass  whion  the  guide  indicated  here  we 
attempted  in  the  afternoon  to  force  a  road ;  but  after 
a  laborious  plunging  through  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  our  be^t  Horses  gave  out,  entirely  reftising  to 
make  any  further  effort,  and,  for  the  time,  we  were 
brought  to  a  stand.  The  guide  informed  us  that  we 
were  enteriog  the  deep  snow,  and  here  began  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  mounttun ;  and  to  him,  and  almost  to 
all,  our  enterprise  seemed  hopeless.  I  returned  a 
short  diKtance  tMck,  to  the  break  in  the  hollow,  where 
I  met  Ur.  Fitzpatrick. 

The  camp  had  been  occupied  all  the  day  in  endeav- 
oring to  ascend  the  hlU,  but  only  the  best  horses  had 
•aoceeded ;  the  animals  generally  not  having  suf- 
ficient strength  to  bring  theoxBelves  up  without  the 
packs ;  and  all  the  line  of  road  between  this  and  the 
springs  was  strewed  with  camp  stores  and  equipage, 
and  horses  floundering  in  snow.  I  therefore  immeoi- 
stely  encamped  on  the  ground  with  my  own  mess, 
vhich  was  m  advance,  and  directed  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
to  encamp  at  the  springs,  and  send  all  the  animals,  in 
charge  oi  Tabeau.  with  a  strong  guard,  bock  to  the 
place  where  thev  nad  been  pastured  the  night  before. 
Here  was  a  small  spot  of  level  ground,  protected  on 
one  side  by  the  mountain,  and  on  the  otner  sheltered 
b^  a  little  ridge  of  rock.  It  was  an  open  grove  of 
pmes,  which  assimilated  in  size  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountain,  being  frequently  six  feet  in  diameter. 

To-night  we  had  no  shelter,  but  we  made  a  large 
fire  around  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  huge  pines :  and 
covering  the  snow  with  small  boughs,  on  which  we 
spread  our  blankets,  soon  made  ourselves  comfortable. 
Tbe  night  was  verv  bright  and  dear,  though  the 
tfaermometer  was  only  at  10*.  A  strong  wind,  which 
•prang  up  at  sundown,  made  it  intensely  cold ;  and 
toifl  was  one  of  the  bitterest  nights  during  the  jour- 
nev. 

Two  Indians  joined  our  party  here ;  and  one  of 
them,  an  old  man,  immediately  began  to  harangue  us, 
saying  thjit  ourselves  and  animals  would  perish  in  the 
snow ;  and  that  if  we  would  go  back,  he  would  show 
Ds  another  and  a  better  way  across  the  mountain.  He 
■poke  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and  there  was  a  singular 
^petition  of  phrases  and  arrangement  of  words,  which 
fB^red  his  speech  striking  and  not  unmusical. 

We  had  now  begun  to  understand  some  words,  and. 
With  the  aid  of  signs,  easily  comprehended  the  old 
oan*8  simple  ideas.  "  Rock  upon  rock — rock  upon 
Toek— snow  upon  snow,"  said  he.  "  Even  if  you  get 
O'er  the  snow,  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  down  fVom 
tbe  mountains."  He  nuide  us  the  sign  of  precipices, 
uid  showed  us  how  the  feet  of  the  horses  would  slip, 
and  throw  them  off  from  thonarrow  trails  that  led  along 
weir  sides.  Our  Chinook,  who  comprehended  even 
yore  readily  than  ourselves,  and  believed  our  situa- 
H^  hopeless,  covered  his  head  with  his  blanket  and 
N[»n  to  weep  and  lament.  "  I  wanted  to  see  the 
Whites,"  said  he :  **  I  came  away  fh)m  my  own  people 
jj  Me  the  whites,  and  I  wouldn't  care  to  die  among 

u '^^"*  here—"  and  he  looked  around  into  the 
Midnight  and  gloomy  forest,  and  drawing  his  blanket 
over  his  bead  Mgan  again  to  lament.  S^ted  around 
r!  ^  the  fire  illuminating  the  rooks  and  the  tall 
^us  of  tbe  pines  round  about,  and  the  old  Indian 
QwangQiQg^  'we  presented  a  group  of  very  serious 

**^^The  night  had  been  too  cold  to  sleep,  and  we 
were  up  ^ery  early.    Our  guide  was  standing  by  the 


Are  with  all  his  finery  on :  and  seeing  him  shiver  in 
the  cold,  I  threw  on  his  shoulders  one  of  my  blankets. 
We  missed  him  a  few  minutes  afterward,  and  never 
saw  him  again.  He  had  deserted.  His  bad  faith  and 
treachery  were  in  perfect  keepinjyr  with  the  estimate 
of  Indian  character  which  a  long  mteroourse  with  this 
people  had  gradually  forced  upon  my  mind. 

While  a  portion  of  the  camp  were  occupied  in 
bringing  up  the  bag^e  to  this  point,  the  remidnder 
were  busied  in  miD^mg  sledges  and  snow-shoes.  I 
had  determined  to  explore  the  mountain  ahead,  and 
the  sledges  were  to  be  used  in  transporting  the  ba£- 
gagc.  By  observation  our  latitude  was  38*  42'  26  ; 
and  elevation  by  the  boiling  point,  7,400  feet 

6th.— Accompanied  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  I  set  out 
to-day  with  a  reconnoitring  party  on  snow-shoes. 
We  marched  all  in  single  file,  trampling  the  snow  as 
heavily  as  wo  could.  Crossing  the  open  basin,  in  a 
march  of  about  ten  miles  we  n»ched  tne  top  of  one  of 
the  peaks  to  the  left  of  the  pass  indicated  by  our 

fruide.  Far  below  us,  dimmed  by  the  distance,  was  a 
aige  snowless  valley,  bounded  on  the  western  side, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  mUes,  by  a  low 
ranjgfe  of  mountains,  which  Carson  recognized  with 
delight  as  the  mountains  bordering  the  coast. 
^*  There,"  said  he^  '4s  the  little  mountain— it  is  fifteen 
years  since  I  saw  it ;  but  I  am  just  as  sure  as  if  I  had 
seen  it  yesterday."  Between  us.  then,  and  this  low 
coast  range,  was  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento ;  and 
no  one  who  had  not  acoompanied  us  through  the  in- 
cidents of  our  life  for  tbe  last  few  months  could  real- 
ize the  delight  with  which  at  last  we  looked  down 
upon  it  At  the  distance  of  apparently  80  miles  be- 
yond us  were  distinguished  spots  of  prairie ;  and  a 
dark  line  which  could  be  traced  with  tlie  gloss  was 
imairined  to  be  the  course  of  the  river ;  but  we  were 
evidently  at  a  great  height  above  the  valley,  and  be- 
tween us  and  the  plains  extended  miles  of  snowy 
fields  and  broken  ricues  of  pine-covered  mountains. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  turned  toward  the 
camp,  and  it  jn^w  rapidly  cold  as  it  drew  toward 
night  One  oftbe  men  became  fatigued,  and  his  feet 
began  to  f^eze,  and,  building  a  firo  in  tne  trunk  of  a 
dry  old  cedar,  Mr.  Fitzpatnck  remained  with  him 
until  his  clothes  could  be  dried  and  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  come  on.  After  a  day's  march  of  20  miles, 
we  Btrairgled  into  the  camp  one  after  another  at 
nizhtfall,  the  greater  number  excessively  fatigued, 
only  two  of  the  party  having  ever  traveleil  on  snow- 
shoes  before. 

All  our  eneigies  are  now  directed  to  getting  pur  an- 
imals across  the  snow ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  after 
all  the  baggage  had  been  drawn  with  the  sleighs  .over 
the  trail  we  had  made  it  would  be  sufficiently  hard 
to  bear  our  animals.  At  several  places  between  this 
point  and  the  ridge  we  had  discovered  some  grassy 
spots  where  the  wind  and  sun  had  dispersed  the 
snow  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  these  were  to 
form  resting  places  to  support  the  animals  for  a  night 
in  their  passage  across.  On  our  way  across  we  had 
set  on  fire  several  broken  stumps  and  dried  trees,  to 
melt  holes  in  the  snow  for  the  camps.  Its  general 
depth  was  6  feet ;  but  we  passed  over  places  where  it 
was  20  feet  deep,  as  shown  bv  the  trees. 

With  one  party  drawing  sleighs  loaded  with  baff- 
gaf|[e,  I  advanced  to-day  about  four  miles  along  the 
trail,  and  encamped  at  the  first  grassy  spot,  where 
we  expected  to  bring  our  horses.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
with  another  party,  remained  behind,  to  form  an  in- 
termediate station  between  us  and  the  animals. 

8th. — The  night  has  been  extremely  cold,  but  per- 
fectly still  and  beautiAilly  clear.  Scenery  and 
weather  combined  must  render  these  mountains 
beautiftil  in  summer;  the  purity  and  deep- blue  color 
of  the  sky  are  singularly  bea'utifUl:  the  days  are 
sunu^  and  bright,  and  even  warm  in  toe  noon  hours ; 
and  if  we  could  be  f^ee  fVom  the  many  anxieties  that 
oppress  us,  even  now  we  would  be  aelighted  here ; 
but  our  provisions  are  getting  fearfully  scant.  Sleijz-hs 
arrived  with  baggage  about  ten  o'clock  ;  andj  leaving 
a  portion  of  it  here,  we  continued  on  for  a  mile  and  a 
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half,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  long  hill  on  tbia 
aide  of  the  open  bottom. 

Bemier  and  Oodey,  who  yeateiday  morning  had 
been  rant  to  asoend  a  higher  peak,  got  in,  hunorty  and 
fatigued.  They  bonflrmed  what  we  had  alreaoy  seen. 
Two  other  Blel|rhB  arrived  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the 
men  being  fatigued,  I  gave  them  all  tea  and  sugar. 
8now  clouds  began  to  rise  in  the  south-southwest; 
and,  apprehensive  of  a  storm,  which  would  destroy 
our  road,  I  sent  tbe  people  back  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrlck, 
with  directions  to  send  for  the  animals  in  the  morning. 
With  me  remained  Mr.  Preuss,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  Car- 
son, with  Jaoob.  Elevation  of  the  camp,  by  the  boil- 
ing point,  is  7,920  feet. 

9tn. — During  the  night  the  weather  changed,  the 
wind  rising  to  a  gale,  and  commencing  to  snow  before 
daylight ;  oefore  morning  the  trail  was  covered.  We 
remamed  quiet  in  camp  all  dav,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  weather  improved.  Four  sleighs  arrived 
toward  evening,  with  the  bedding  of  the  men.  We 
suffer  much  from  the  wont  of  salt :  and  all  tho  men 
are  beoomming  weak  from  insufficient  food. 

10th. — Taplin  was  sent  back  with  a  few  men  to  as- 
sist Mr.  Fitzpatrlck ;  and.  continuing  on  with  three 
sleighs  carrying  a  piart  or  the  baggage,  we  had  tbe 
satisfaction  to  encamp  within  two  and  a  half  mUes  of 
the  head  of  the  hollow,  and  at  tbe  toot  of  the  but 
mountain  ridge.  Here  two  large  trees  had  been  set 
on  fire,  and  in  the  holes,  where  the  snow  had  been 
melted  awav,  we  found  a  comfortable  camp. 

Tbe  wind  kept  the  air  filled  with  snow  during  the 
day  ;  the  sky  was  very  dark  in  the  southwest,  tiiouj^h 
elsewhere  very  clear.  The  forest  here  has  a  noble 
appearance,  and  tall  cedar  is  abundant,  its  greatest 
heiffht  being  180  feet,  and  oircumferenoe  w,  8  or 
4  leet  above  the  ground ;  and  here  I  see  for  the 
first  time  the  white  pine,  of  which  there  are  some 
magnificent  trees.  Hemlock  spruce  is  among  tho 
timoer,  occasionally  as  large  as  8  teet  in  diameter  4 
feet  above  the  ground ;  but,  in  asoendinir,  it  tapers 
rapidly  to  less  than  1  foot  at  the  height  or  80  feet.  I 
have  not  seen  any  higher  than  180  feet,  and  the 
alight  upper  part  is  IVequently  broken  off  by  the 
wind.  The  woite  spruce  is  frequent;  and  the  red 
pine  ( IHnvt  Colorado  of  the  Mexicans^  which  consti- 
tutes the  beautiiU  forest  along  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  the  northward,  is  iiere  the  principal  tree, 
not  attaining  a  greater  height  than  140  teet,  though 
with  sometimes  a  diameter  of  10. 

The  elevation  of  our  camp  by  the  boiling  point  is 
8,050  feet.  We  are  now  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains ;  and  still  we 
are  not  done  ascending,  l^he  top  of  a  fiat  ridge  near 
was  bare  of  snow,  and  very  well  sprinkled  with  bunch 
grass,  sufficient  to  pasture  the  animals  two  or  three 
da^s ;  and  this  was  to  be  their  main  point  of  support 
This  ridge  is  composed  of  a  compact  trap,  or  basalt  of 
a  columnar  structure ;  over  the  surface  are  scattered 
large  bowlders  of  porous  tran.  The  hills 'are  in  many 
places  entirely  covered  witfi  small  fhigments  of  vol- 
canic rock. 

Futtini?  on  our  snow-shoes,  we  spent  the  afternoon 
in  exploring  a  road  ahead.  The  glare  of  tbe  snow, 
combined  with  great  fatigue,  had  rendered  many  or 
the  people  nearly  blind;  but  we  were  fortunate  in 
having  some  black  edlk  handkerchiefe,  which,  worn  as 
veils,  very  much  relieved  the  eye. 

11th.— High  wind  continued,  and  our  tndl  this 
morning  was  nearly  invisible — here  and  there  indi- 
cated by  a  little  ridge  of  snow.  In  the  evening  I  re- 
ceived a  message  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  acquainting 
me  with  the  utter  failure  of  his  attempt  to  get  our 
mules  and  horses  over  the  snow — ^the  half-hidden 
trail  had  proved  entirely  too  slight  to  support  them, 
and  they  had  broken  through,  and  were  plunging 
about  or  lying  half  buried  in  snow.  He  was  occu- 
pied in  endeavoring  to  get  them  back  to  his  camp ; 
aiid  in  the  mean  time  sent  to  me  for  further  instruc- 
tions. I  wrote  to  him  to  send  the .  animals  immedi- 
atelv  back  to  their  old  pastures ;  and,  after  having 
made  mauls  and  shovels,  turn  in  all  the  strength  of 


his  party  to  open  and  beat  a  road  through  the  snow, 
strengthening  it  with  branohoa  and  boughs  of  the 
pines. 

12th. — We  made  mauls  and  worked  hard  at  our 
end  of  the  road  all  day.  The  wind  was  high,  but  the 
sun  bright,  and  the  snow  thawinff.  We  woi^od 
down  the  face  of  the  hill  to  meet  tbe  people  at  tbe 
other  end.  Toward  sundown  it  began  to  srow  cold 
and  we  shouldered  our  mauls  and  trudgea  back  to 
camp. 

18th. — We  continued  to  labor  on  the  road ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  bad  the  satisfaction  to  nee  the 
people  working  down  the  face  of  tbe  opposite  hill, 
about  three  miles  distant  During  the  morning  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  fh>m  Mr.  FitzpatriclL,  with 
the  information  that  all  was  going  on  wclL  A  party 
of  Indiana  had  passed  on  snow-shoes,  who  said  they 
were  going  to  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  after 
fish.  This  was  an  indication  that  the  salmon  were 
coming  up  the  streams,  and  we  could  hardly  reatrain 
our  impatience  as  we  thought  of  them,  and  worked 
with  increased  vigor. 

The  meat  train  did  not  arrive  this  evening,  and  I 
gave  Godey  leave  to  kill  our  little  dog  (Tlamath), 
which  he  prepared  in  Indian  fashion,  scorching  off 
the  hair,  and  washing  the  skin  with  soap  and  snow, 
and  then  cutting  it  up  into  pieces,  which  were  laid  on 
the  snow.  Shortly  afterward  the  sleigh  arrived  with 
a  supply  of  horse  meat;  and  we  had  to-night  an  ex- 
traorainary  dinners-pea  soup,  mule,  and  dog. 

14th.— The  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra  is  in  sight 
from  this  encampment  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Preusn, 
I  ascended  to-day  the  highest  pe«k  to  the  right,  from 
which  we  had  a  oeautiful  view  of  a  mountam  lake  at 
our  feet,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  so  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains  that  we  could  not  discover 
an  outlet.  We  had  taken  with  us  a  glass ;  but  though 
we  ei^oyed  an  extended  view,  the  vallev  was  half 
hidden  m  mist,  as  when  we  had  seen  it  berore.  Snow 
could  be  distinguished  on  tiie  higher  parts  of  tbe 
coast  mountains ;  eastward,  as  far  as  the  eye  oould 
extend,  it  ranged  over  a  terrible  mass  of  broken  snowv 
mountains,  fading  off  blue  in  the  distance.  The  rock 
composing  the  summit  consists  of  a  very  coarse,  dark, 
volcanic  conglomerate:  the  lower  parts  appeared  to 
be  of  a  slaty  structure.  The  highest  trees  were  a  few 
scattering  cedars  and  aspens.  From  the  immediate 
foot  of  the  peak,  we  were  two  hours  reaching  the 
summit,  and  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  descending. 
The  day  had  been  very  bright,  ntill,  and  dear,  and 
spring  seems  to  be  advancing  rapidly.  I  obtained  to- 
night some  observations ;  and  the  result  from  these, 
and  others  made  during  our  stay,  givea  for  the  lati- 
tude 88°  41'  67';  longitude,  120*  26^67*. 

16th.— We  had  succeeded  in  getting  our  animals 
aafely  to  the  first  grassy  hill,  and  thia  morning  I 
started  with  Jaoob  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition  be- 
yond the  mountain.  We  traveled  along  the  crests  of 
narrow  ridges,  extending  down  from  the  mountain  in 
the  direction  of  the  valley,  f^om  which  the  enow  was 
fiwt  melting  away.  On  the  open  spots  was  tolerably 
good  grass ;  and'l  judged  we  should  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  camp  down  by  way  of  these.  Toward  sun- 
down we  discovered  some  icy  spots  in  a  deep  hollow; 
and,  descending  the  mountain,  we  encampra  on  the 
head-water  of  a  little  creek,  where  at  last  the  water 
found  its  way  to  the  Pacific  Tbe  night  was  dear 
and  very  long.  We  heard  the  cries  of  some  wild  ani- 
mals, which  had  been  attracted  bv  our  fire,  and  a 
flock  of  geese  passed  over  during  the  night.  £veQ 
these  strange  sounds  had  something  pleasant  to  our 
senses  in  this  region  of  silence  and  desolation. 

We  started  again  early  in  the  morning.  The  oreek 
acquired  a  regtuar  breadth  of  about  20  feet,  and  we 
soon  began  to  hear  the  rushing  of  the  water  below  the 
icy  surface,  over  which  we  traveled  to  avoid  the 
siiow ;  a  few  mU^  below  we  broke  through  wbero 
tbe  water  was  severul  feet  deep,  and  halted  to  make  a 
fire  and  dry  our  clothes.  Wc  continued  a  few  miles 
farther,  walking  being  very  laborious  without  snow- 
shoes. 
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I  was  DOW  jMrfecUv  ntisfled  that  we  had  struck  double  brevet  of  first  lieutenant  and  captain, 
the  stream  on  which  Mr.  Sutter  lived ;  and,  turning  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  he  made  a  third 
about,  made  a  hard  push,  and  reached  the  camp  at  tour  of  exploration  in  the  Great  Basin  and  on 
dark,  Here  we  h«jd  J^«  P|«fgj;«  ^o  to^^^^  re-  ^^e  coasts  of  Oregon  and  California.  After 
mamimr  animals,  67  in  number,  salely  arrived  at  the  „.^„j;«„  i.u«  <,.,»«.^»..  ;«  ^u^  n»<v»f  Do<.:*«  o«^ 
irn«iyBll  near  the  camp ;  ani  here,  also,  we  were  spending  the  summer  m  the  Great  Basm,  and 
agreeably  surprised  with  the  si^ht  of  an  abundance  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  a  few  men  m 
ofMlt  Borne  of  the  horse  guard  had  gone  to  a  neigh-  the  dead  of  winter  to  obtain  supplies,  he  left 
boring  hui  for  pine  nuts,  and  discovered  unexpected-  most  of  his  party  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  while 
k  a  larse  cake  of  very  white  fine-grained  salt,  which  he  went  to  Monterey  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  Indians  told  them  they  had  brougjht  from  the  the  Mexican  Government  to  continue  his  ex- 
other  side  of  the  mountain;  ^^."^  Jf^  eat  with  pioration.  War  had  broken  out  between  the  two 
%"nririi?1>:^^e'wrre^^^^^^  Countries  but  news  of  it  hi^  not  reached  Pr^- 
itMd  and  bringing  ST  the  baggage ;  and,  on  thelf.  mont  His  request  was  at  first  granted,  as  to  a 
temoon  of  the  next  day,  Feb.  20,  1844,  we  en-  small  portion  of  the  country,  but  this  was  im- 
camped,  with  the  animals  and  all  the  maUritl  of  the  mediately  revoked  on  the  ground  that,  under  pre- 
camp,  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  in  the  dividing  tense  of  scientific  exploration,  he  wished  to  arm 
ridge,  1,000  miles  by  our  traveled  road  from  the  and  arouse  the  American  and  foreign  settlers 


Danes  to  the  Columbia.    The  temperature  of  boiling    against  Mexican  authority,  and  he  was  ordered 
StX^the'il^  °  ""^^  t5  leave  the  country  without  delav.    This  the 

This  was  2,000  feet  higher  than  the  South  Pass  in    exhausted  condition  of  his  menraade  it  impossi- 


the  Boeky  mountainfl,  and  several  peake  in  view  ble  for  him  to  do,  and  (}en.  Jos6  Castro  was  sent 

rose  several  thousand  feet  still  higher.    Thus,  at  the  with  a  force,  to  attack  him.    Fremont  had  62 

extremity  of  the  continent,  and  near  the  coast,  the  men,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  Hawk's 

KhenomeDon  waa  aeen  of  a  range  of  mountains  still  peak,  a  mountain  80  miles  from  Monterey,  built 

Jjher  than  the  great  JRooky  mountains  themselves.  ^  f^^  ^f  jogs,  hoisted  the  American  flag,  and 

J^"S^iSi?XiI*^.!S°?S°a^^^^^  prepared  to  defend  himself.    The  Mexican  gen- 

and  shows  that  there  must  be  a  system  of  small  lakes  v^r^^^„^^^^  ^^  xu^  •vi«i«   KaI/nht  ««^   ^^a«. 

and  rivers  here  scattered  over  a  flat  country,  and  «ral  encamped  on  the  plain  below  and  made 

which  the  extended  and  lofty  range  of  the  Sierra  Ne-  ready  for  a  seige.    On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  . 

▼ada  prevents  frx)m  escaping  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  day  Fremont  withdrew  up  the  San  Joaquin  val- 

Latitude,  88'  44' ;  longitude,  120'  28'.  ley,  and  the  fires  were  found  still  burning  when  a 

After  resting  among  the  Agierican  settlers  on  messenger  arrived  with  proposals  for  a  cessa- 
this,  then  Mexican,  territory,  and  purchasing  the  tion  of  hostilities.  Fremont  made  his  way  up 
necessities  for  the  journey,  Fremont  set  out  the  Sacramento  valley  to  Oregon,  with  the  in- 
homewaid  by  a  southern  pass  over  the  Sierras,  tention  of  finding  a  new  route  to  the  Willa- 
which  had  been  discovered  by  Joseph  Walker,  mette  valley,  when  he  was  astonished  by  the  sud- 
who  had  at  first  formed  one  of  Fremont's  party,  den  appearance  of  two  horsemen  in  United  Stetes 
hut  had  separated  from  him  in  the  hope  of  uniform,  who  issued  from  a  gorge  in  the  mount- 
finding  this  pass.  The  route  Fremont  was  to  ains.  They  proved  to  be  part  of  a  guard  that 
travel  he  thus  describes  *  ^as  conducting   Lieut.  Gillespie  to  Monterey 

Our  course  lay  along  the  vaUeyof  the  San  Joaquin,  ^fj.*^  letters  for  the  American  consul  there,  and 

the  river  on  our  right  and  the  lofty  wall  of  the  im-  a  dispatch  for  Fremont  requesting  him  to  look 

piaaable  Sierra  on  the  left.    From  that  pass  we  were  after  United  States  interests  in  the  country,  as 

to  move  southeastwardly,  having  the  Sierra  then  on  the  Government  had  reason  to  fear  that  the 

the  right,  and  reach  the  "  Spanish  trail,"  deviously  American  settlers  might  be  disturbed  and  the 

traced  from  one  watering  place  to  another,  which  country  might  be  transferred  to  Great  Britein. 

anrtituted  the  route  of  ihe^avMis  from  Pueb^^^^  Fremont  set  out  at  once  to  return  with  the 

io&  Anselos,  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  to  Sante  Fe,  ^„^„    ^^j   «„.««.,^   „*.   «;„Kf   ^«  fi,«  oK^»<k  ^9 

New  Meiici.    From  the  pass  to  this  tiail  was  16^  P»f*^  ^°d  camped  at  night  on  the  f^ore  of 

miles.   Following  that  trail  through  a  desert,  reUeved  a  lake.    As  his  men  had  ndden  00  miles  that 

by  some  fertile  pmins  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  dajr,  he  let  them  sleep  without  settmg  a  guard, 

tbe  term  t*gaM^  until  it  turned  to  the  right  to  cross  the  while  he  sat  up  to  read  his  letters  and  dis- 

Calorado,  our  course  would  he  northeast  until  we  re-  patehes.    About  midnight  he  heard  a  movement 

pined  the  latitude  we  had  lost  in  arriving  at  Eutah  among  the  horses,  and  went  to  discover  the 

f  5.*°^  ^u®*^**  *^  ^rtf.  ^^^^  """"H?^^  i"*' 'H'iS!!^  cau5«e.    The  May  night  was  absolutely  quiet, 

l^\^^^^^'rnl^^J  and  the  dazzling-brightness  of  a  Califomi  moon- 

upon  us  by  the  structure  or  the  country,  would  occupy    ,.1.  i  j         -z^    m^\ ^„^  u^:»^     xr^  — *. 

a^putMl  distance  of  2,000  miles  before  we  reachS  te^^t  revealed  no  sign  of  a  human  being.    He  sat 

the  head  of  the  Arkansas— not  a  settlement  to.be  seen  /tlown  to  read  again,  but,  l)ecoming  overpowered 

upon  it— and  the  names  of  places  alonff  it,  all  being  by  fatigue,  fell  asleep,  to  be  awakened  by  a  yell 

Spanish  or  Indian,  indicated  that  it  had  been  but  lit-  from  Kit  Carson.    The  camp  was  full  of  hostile 

tie  trod  by  American  feet.    Though  long,  and  not  free  Indians.     Two  of  the  men  were  dead,  and  a 

«rom  hardships,  this  route  presented  some  points  of  ^^^^  dying,  whose  groans  had  awakened  Car- 

rtto^on  m  tracing  «=b«8ierra  Ncvada-turmng  th^  ^^^     ^^^  foUowed,  during  which  sev- 

iireat Basin,  perhaps  crossing  its  nm  on  the  south;    ~"  ,' ^«^  «#  *v  ®««««  „„  „«ii  «„  J^««,  r«^i„«« 

completely  ioWing  the  problSm  of  any  river,  except  ^ral  more  of  the  men,  as  weU  as  many  Indians, 

the  Colorado,  firora  the  feocky  mountains  on  that  part  were  slam.         -                                „       «  , 

ofooroontinent;  and  setting  the  southern  extremity  On  reaching  the  Sacramento  valley,  Fremont 

ofthe  Great  Salt  lake,  of  which  the  northern  part  had  found  that  G^n.  Castro  was  already  marehing  to 

been  examined  the  year  before.  attack  the  settlers.    He  welcomed  them  to  his 

This  exploration,  which  proved  of  great  benefit  camp,  and  they  came  bringinp^  arms,  provisions, 

to  the  country,  occupied  fourteen  months.    The  and  live  stock.    He  immediately  began  active 

remainder  of  the  year  1844  was  spent  in  preparing  operations,  and  on  June  11  surprised  a  convoy 

b^  reports.    In  Januarv,  1845,  at  the  instance  oi  Mexicans  who  were  taking  200  horses  to  Gen. 

of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  Fremont  was  given  the  Castro,  and,  with  a  dozen  men,  captured  the 
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whole  band.    On  the  15th  he  surprised  and  capt-  After   the  appointment   of   Fremont.  Com. 

ared,  with  it:^  officers  and  men,  a  military  post  Stockton  returned  to  the  squadron  and  Fremont 

at  Sonoma,  which  contained  9  brass  cannons,  continued  to  exercise  his  functions  in  defiance  of 

250  stand  of  arms,  and  munitions  of  war.    He  Gen.  Kearny.     In  the  spring  dispatches  from 

proceeded  toward  Sacramento,  but,  on  reach-  Washington   assigned    the  command    to  Gen. 

ing  it  learned  that  Gen.  Castro  was  about  to  Kearny,  and  he  brought  charges  against  Fre- 

attack  the  force  he  had  left  at  Sonoma,  and  mont  of  mutiny  because  of  his  (Gen.  Kearny's) 

returning  by  a  forced  march  of  80  miles  he  refusal  to  appoint  him  governor ;  of  assumption 

reached  his  garrison  before  the  enemy.    He  sent  of  the  office  in  default  of  such  appointment ;  and 

out  a  reconnoitring  party,  which  met  the  advance  of  having,  among  other  things,  exercised  these 

squadron  of  dragoons,  attacked  them,  and  capt-  powers  in  the  attempted  purchase  of  Bird^s  or 

ured  9  pieces  of  artillery,  all  the  transport  boatii.  Pelican  Island  for  $5,000,  for  the  use  of  the 

and  very  nearly  took  prisoner  De  la  Torre,  the  United  States  Government,  the  money  to  be 

commander.  drawn  from  its  Treasury.    In  June  the  two  otH- 

On  July  4,  Fremont  called  a  meeting  of  set^  cers   set  out   for  Washington.     Gen    Kearny 

tiers  and  explained  the  state  of  affairs.     He  treated  Fremont  with  studied  disrespect,  and 

proposed  that  they  should  declare  themselves  when  they  reached  Fort  Leavenwortn  caused 

independent  of  Mexican  rule,  and  set  up  a  free  him  to  be  put  under  arrest  and  ordered  him  to 

government.    They  received  the  suggestion  with  report   to   the  adjutant-general.      He  reached 

enthusiasm,  and  appointed  Fremont  their  chief  Washington  on  Sept.  16,  and  demanded  an  imme- 

magistrate.     Gen.  Castro'  had  intrenched  him-  diate  trial.   This  was  granted,  and  the  court-raar- 

self  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran-  tial  pronounced  him  guilty  of  "  mutiny,"  **  diso- 

cisco,  where  he  had  400  men  and  2  field  pieces,  bedience  of  the  lawful  command  of  a  superior 

With  160  mounted  riflemen  Fremont  set  out  to  officer,"  and  '"conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good 

meet  him,  journeying  a  hundred  miles.    When  order  and  military  discipline,"  and  sentenced 

he  reached  the  American  settlements  on  the  Rio  him  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service.    But  a 

de  los  Americanos,  he  learned  that  Castro  had  majority  of  the  court  recommended  him  to  the 

abandoned  his  fortifications,  and  was  marching  clemency  of  President  Polk.    The  President  re- 

to  Los  Angeles.    He  also  learned  that  war  had  fused  to  sustain  the  charge  of  mutiny,  but  ap- 

been  declared,  and  that  an  American  squadron,  proved  the  other  decisions,  including  the  fen- 

that  of  Com.  Sloat,  had  captured    Monterey,  tence,  the  penalt]^  of  which  he  remitted.    Fre- 

The  flag  of  Californian  independence  was  hauled  mont  immediately  resigned  from  the  service, 

down,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  raised  amid  On  Oct.  14, 1848,  he  set  out  on  an  independent 

great  enthusiasm.  expedition,  during  which  he  hoped  to  fina  a  prac- 

On  Aug.  12  Com.  Stockton,  who  had  arrived  tical  railroad  route  to  California  by  way  of  the 

on  the  "  Congress  "  with  orders  to  conouer  Call-  upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.    He  selected  88 

fornia,  entered  Los  Angeles  with  Col.  Fremont,  of  nis  old  company,  provided  all  their  equipment, 

whom  he  immediately  appointed  military  com-  and  had  120  mules.    His  route  lay  among  Indians 

mander  and  civil  ^vernor  of  California,  and  who  were  at  war  with  the  Unit^  States.    After 

requested  him  to  raise  a  body  of  mounted  men,  overcoming  the  danger  from  these,  the  expedition 

to  be  known  as  the  **  California  battalion,"  of  reached  the  Sierras  and  began  an  ascent  that 

which  he  should  be  major.    After  a  few  engage-  proved  fatal  to  all  the  animaU  and  to  most  of  the 

ments  the  Mexicans  acknowledged  defeat,  and  men.    The  guide  had  mistaken  the  paas,  and  no 

Fremont  concluded  articles  of  capitulation  with  feature  that  could  add  horror  to  a  tale  of  suffer- 

them,  which  ended  the  war  and  left  the  territory  ing  was  wanting  in  the  story  of  this  expedition, 

in  the  possession  of  the  United  States.    Mean-  Although  total  failure  had  resulted,  for  the  few 

time  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny  had  arrived  over-  survivors  returned  without  affecting  a  crossing  of 

land,  with  a  body  of  troops  and  instructions  to  the  mountains,  Fremont  immediately  procured 

conquer  the  country  and  organize  a  government,  another  company  and  set  out  once  more.    After 

As  Com,  Stockton's  instructions  were  similar,  a  long  journeying,  they  found  a  secure  route,  and 

dispute  arose  between  them,  and  as  his  superior  reached  the  Sacramento  in  the  spring  of  1849. 

officer.  Gen.  Kearny  commanded  Fremont  to  He  decided  to  settle  in  California,  and  purchased 

obey  orders  that  conflicted  with  those  of  Com.  the  large  Mariposa  estate,  which  held  rich  gold 

Stockton.    In  this  crisis  Fr^mOnt  sent  a  letter  mines.    His  title  to  it  was  contested,  but,  after 

to  Gen.  Kearny,  Jan.  17, 1847,  in  which  he  said :  a  long  law  suit,  a  decision  in  his  favor  was  reached 

,  ^       ^     ,       ,             .          ,  in  1865  by  the   Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

I  found  Com.  Stockton  in  possession  of  the  oouotiy .  States 

«f .T^r^.^'l^"'''!'''^  ""^  ™  t'^  commandant  and  j    1^49  ^   ^ad  been  commissioned  by  President 

sritlftr/r^e^Ser"!  ^fvS  At  1^^  iSS.L5°o^  Taylor  to  run  the  Wdanr  Ht,e  Jtween  the 

of  military  commandant,  the  duties  of  which  I  imme-  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  m  December  ol 

diately  entered  upon,  and  have  continued  to  exercise  that  year  he  was  elected  to  represent  California 

until  the  present  moment.    I  learned  aldo  in  oonver-  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  resigned  bis 

sation  with  you  that  on  the  march  fh)m  San  Diwyo,  commissionership.    California  was  admitted  to 

recently,  to  this  place,  you  entered  up6n  and  die-  tbe  Union  on  Sept.  9,  1850,  and  he  took  his  seat 

charged  duties  implyinjr  an  wjknowledgraent  on  your  ^^  ^^le  following  day.    In  drawing  lots  for  the 

part  of  supremacy  to  Com.  Stockton.    1  teel,  there-  x«,^^^#  *.k«-«»^«^*:.";«G«««*^-=  i.^^..^«.«-u«ciiArt 

Fore,  with*^,rreat  Reference  to  your  professional  and  terms  of  the  respective  Senators,  he  drew  the  short 

personal  character,  constrained  to  say  that,  until  you  term,  and  the  Senate  remained  in  session  but  three 

and  Com.  Stockton  ad^just  between  yourselves  the  ques-  weeks  after  the  admission  of  California.    In  tnaj 

tion  of  rank,  where  I  respectfully  think  the  difllculty  brief  period  he  presented  and  urged  a  series  of 

belongs,  I  shall  have  to  report  and  receive  orders,  aa  measures  comprehending  almost  every  subject 

heretofore,  from  the  commodore.  of  legislation  that  the  circumstances  of  Calif orni* 
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demanded.    In  the  State  election  of  1851  Fr^-  ofrreementbetweeii  the  two  sections,  would  be  satisfed, 

mont  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  and  jjood  feeling  be  restored.  The  measure  is  oerfectly 

party,  which  suffered  defeat,  and  he  was  therefore  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  South,  and  vital  to  its 

Twit  rotiimpH  fn  thp  S^nafft  mtercsts.    That  fatal  act  which  gave  birth  to  this 

T«  laJLT^^  ^«;VLi  w,fw!L      Pr«  l,n^  ,.^J^^  P"'«'y  sectional  strife,  originating  in  the  scheme  to 

In  1852  he  visited  Europe.    He  had  received,  ^1,^  ^^^^  iree  labor  the  Sountiy  secured  to  it  by  a 

for  his  explorations  and  discovenes,  a  gold  medal  goleran  covenant  can  not  be  too  soon  disarmed  of  its 

from  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  "  founder's  pernicious  foroe.      The  only  genial  region  of  the 

medal  **  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  middle  latitudes  left  to  the  emigrants  of  the  Northern 

London,  and  had  been  elected  an  honorary  mem-  States  for  homes  can  not  be  conquered  ftom  the  free 

her  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin.    While  laborers  who  have  long  considered  it  as  set  apart  for 

in  Europe  he  learned  that  Congress  had  appro-  i^«°»  "^  <>",'"  "^hentance  without  provoking  a  desper- 

•.».*^i  C^«v.«.  /««  «  ..,«,r<>»^  ^*  fk«vw»  ^^^-.^^^^l^^  ate  struggle.     Whatever  may  be  the  persistence  of 

pnated  money  for  a  survey  of  tliree  routes  from  ^ne  parSSular  class  which   seems  reaay  to  hazard 

the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Pacific,  and  he  re-  eveiything  for  the  success  of  the  uiyust  scheme  it  has 

turned  at  once  and  organized  a  private  ezpedi-  partially  effected,  I  firmly  believe  that   the  great 

tion  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  route  he  had  heart  of  the  nation,  which  throbs  with  the  patriotism 

followed  in  his  fourth  journey.    In  September,  of  the  freemen  of  both  sections,  will  have  power  to 

1853,  he  set  out  and  found  two  passes  over  the  overcome  it.    They  will  look  to  the  rijfhts  secured  to 

mountains,  near  the  thirty-eight  and  thirty-ninth  ^^^J"^  ^y,  ^  Constitution  of  the  Union  as  the  beat 

parallels  of  latitude,  and  reached  California  after  »»*«P*ard  from  the  oppression  of  the  class  which  by 

i#«cu>«;»vx  tai/ibuiAc,  aiiv«  t^M^vyaitxv/xutacui^x  ^  mouopoly  of  thc  soiI  aud  ot  slavc  labor  to  till  It, 

once  more  enduring  the  hardships  of  a  winter  on  ,nigijt  ^^  ^^^^  reduce  them  to  the  extremity  of  labor- 

the  Sierras.    The  j>arty  was  saved  from  starva-  ing  upon  the  same  terms  with  the  slaves, 

tion  only  by  resorting  to  horse  meat,  and  often  If  the  people  introst  to  me  the  administration  of  the 

had  not  even  that  for  days  together.  Government,  the  laws  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the 

In  the  spring  of  1855  Fremont,  with  his  family.  Territories  Khali  be  faithftilly  executed.    All  its  au- 

settied  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  thority  shall  be  exerted  in  aid  of  the  national  will  to 

an  account  of  his  last  exp^itlon  for  piiSlica-  !J:?ffil?l^t!J^*^^^ 

fiVn    rpi.»T>»*...ui;«»,«  »<.»«-«.^»<4  4.,e4-K.w«,«V^.«n.»^  ciples  which  have  heretotore  received  the  sanction  of 

tion.  The  Republican  oarty  had  lust  been  formed,  J^^  y^deral  Government,  of  the  States,  and  of  the 

and  in  June,  1856,  it  held,  in  Philadelphia,  its  first  people  of  both  sections.    Such  a  policy  would  leave 

convention.     Fremont's   name,  whose  title  of  no  aliment  to  that  sectional  party  which  seeks  its  ag- 

the  "  Pathfinder  "expressed  the  idea  of  his  serv-  grandizement  by  appropriatmg  tae  new  Territories  to 

ice  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  .became  conspicu-  capital  in  the  form  of  slaverv,  hut  would  inevitably 

ous.    On  an  informal  ballot  of  the  convention  result  in  the  triumph  of  free  labor- the  natural  capi- 

hehad  359  votes,  and  on  the  first  formal  ballot  ^  Y^*''^  constitutes  the  real  wealth  of  thw  groat 

he  was  unanimou^y  nominated.    The  following  JTsS^iglfe  nrreh^^oL^fte'^^,!^?^  S  ^ 

are  the  most  significant  passages  of  his  letter  of  institutions, 
acceptance : 

•           .    .V     .        **u             ^     J          ^  After  an  exciting  contest,  the  canvass  resulted 

Iwncur  m  the  ^ewsof  the  convention  deprecating  j^  the  election  of  James  Buchanan,  174  electoral 

the  fnreign  policy  to  which  it  adverts.    The  assump-    „^i.«„  #.«.««  10  c*.**^  u^:« :„  "  \  i"*^*^  «« 

titn  that  we*havi  the  right  to  take  from  another  n£-  y?*«^  ^^^  }^  ?*»*f  ^'15  »»y«n  for  him,  and 

tion  it8  domains  because  we  want  them  is  an  abandon-  114  electoral  votes  from  11   States  being  given 

ment  of  the  honest  character  which  our  country  has  for  Fremont ;  and  the  8  votes  of  Maryland  being 

■pqaired.    To  provoke  hostilities  by  uzuust  assump-  given  to  Millard   Fillmore.       Fremont's  votes 

tions  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  character  of  included  the  6  New  England  States,  New  York, 

the  country,  when  all  its  interests  might  be  more  cer-  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  his 

JuBlj  secured  and  its  objects  attained  by  just  and  popular  vote  was  1,841,000,  against  1,888,000  for 

'^o^^^^^l^^'Z^y'TT^is^Fl  &ana.,an^                                                    . 

■ecret  diplomacy  which  aims  to  keep  from  the  knowl-  ^^  18jW  Fremont  went  to  reside  m  California, 

tdge  of  the  people  the  operations  ot  the  Government,  ^^^d  m  1860  he  visited  Europe.    After  the  break- 

Aa  honest,  firm,  and  open  policy  in  our  foreign  rela-  ing  out  of  the  civil  war,  in  April,  1861,  he  was 

tions  would  command  the  united  support  of  the  na-  made  major-general  in  the  regular  army,  and 

t«m,  whose  (Jelibarate  opinions  it  would  necessarily  given  command  of  the  newly  constituted  De- 

v*?k'     •     1          1*1.   V  *        *.       •    *.*  ..•  partment  of  the  West.    After  purchasing  arms 

ZlhfiifoS.^?f!L  niSon  ?^              Z^n^^rlT  ^^  the  United  States  Government,  iie  returned, 

uao  toe  design  of  the  nation,  m  asserting  its  own  m-  t     t  i~  taat   u       i.i-i«ujii.'V     j         i. 

dependence  and  freedom,  to  avoid  giving  countenance  .   ^^  J"i7»  ^»»J;  he  established  his  headquarters 

to  the  extension  of  slavery.    The  influence  of  the  ^^  St.   Louis,  fortified  that  city,  and    secured 

Kmill  hut  compact  and  powei#ul  class  of  men  inter-  Cairo  by  a  demonstration  with  4,000  troops.    On 

«ted  m  shivery  who  command  one  section  of  the  the  death  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lvon,  at  the  battle 

country  and  wield  a  vast  political  control  as  a  oonse-  of  Wilson's  creek,  Aug.  10,  Fremont  proclaimed 

(joence  m  the  other,  is  now  directed  to  turn  back  thU  martial  law,  arrested  active  secessionists,  and 

ffeSel^n^^straS^X"^^^^^^  '-'^Tf'^' f^''"^^'  ''^'^'^^^  '^^^ 

object  of  the  power  which  now  rules  the  Govern-  Z^^  charged  with  upholding  the  secession  cause, 

aent ;  and  Irom  this  spirit  have  sprung  those  kindred  Twenty-one  days  later  he  issued  a  proclamation 

wwngs  in  Kansas  so  truly  portrayed  in  one  of  vour  assuming  the  government  of  the  State,  and  an- 

fesolutions,  which  prove  tnat  tlie  elements  of  the  nouncing  that  he  would  emancipate  the  slaves 

most  arbitrary  governments  have  not  been  vanquished  of    those  in  arms  against  the  United  States. 

•>y  the  jurt  theory  of  our  own.  President  Lincoln  wrote  to  him  that  he  approved 

theE^^'%^L^ri^®T^?Rnrh^^^^  »1^  *»«  proclamations  except  the  last  clause, 
lie  Union  as  a  tree  state.  1  be  South  should,  m  my  „i.;«u  ul  i»^u^;i  ..*v^..  «<.  .^..^.^^^....^  ^.,j  v.1 
judment,  earnestly  desire  such  oonsummatiin.  ft  ^^'^j^  J>®  ^^J^f  ^^^^^  premature,  and  he 
vodd  vindicate  its  good  faith.  It  would  correct  the  asked  Fremont  to  withdraw  it.  Fremont  re- 
mistake  of  the  repeal  [of  the  Missouri  compromise  1 ;  plied  by  asking  the  President  for  an  open  or- 
*ad  the  North,  having  practically  the  benefit  of  the  aer  to  do  so,  and  the  President  responded  by 
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revoking  it  himself.  Time  passed,  and  finally 
when  Fremont  moved  his  troops  down  the  Mis- 
souri in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  complaints  which 
had  been  constantly  growing  louder  at  last  broke 
out.  It  was  chargea  that  his  administration  was 
at  once  arbitrary  and  inefficient ;  that  it  was  ex- 
travagant and  pompous.  These  complaints  were 
investigated  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  Fre- 
mont was  relieved  from  his  command  Nov.  1, 

1861,  just  as  he  had  overtaken  the  enemv  at 
Springfield.  The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  gave  him 
an  entnusiastic  reception  on  his  return.  In  Mareh, 

1862,  he  was  given  command  of  a  newly  consti- 
tuted department,  **the  mountain  district"  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  In  June  his 
army  met  a  superior  force  under  Gen.  Jackson, 
and  for  eight  days  there  was  constant  skirmish- 
ing, while  Jackson  was  retreating.  The  pursuit 
ended  in  a  severe  battle  at  Cross  Keys,  in  which 
Gen.  Ashby,  Jackson*s  chief  of  cavalry,  was 
killed,  and  then  Jackson  escaped,  having  accom- 
plished his  purpose  of  hindering  re-enforcementa 
to  McCIellan.  Fremont  claimed  that  if  he  had 
been  re-enforced  by  McDowell,  as  had  been  prom- 
ised him  by  the  President,  Jackson's  retreat 
could  have  been  cut  off.  On  June  26,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  order  creating  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  Gen.  John  Pope  as  its  commander, 
and  Fremont's  corps  was  to  be  included  in  it ; 
whereupon  he  asked  to  be  relieved,  as  he  could 
not  serve  under  Gen.  Pope  for  personal  reasons. 
He  was  relieved,  and  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  remained  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  being  given  no  other  command,  although, 
he  says,  he  was  promised  one. 

In  May,  1864,  a  body  of  Republicans  who  were 
adverse  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  held  a 
convention  at  Cleveland,  in  view  of  the  coming 
election,  and  nominated  Fremont  as  their  can- 
didate for  the  presidency.  He  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation, but  was  visited  in  Septemoer  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Administration  Republicans,  and  nrged 
to  withdraw  his  name,  which  he  consented  to  do. 
In  his  letter  of  withdrawal  he  said :  *'  I  do  this 
not  to  aid  in  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but 
to  do  my  part  toward  preventing  the  election  of 
the  Democratic  candidate." 

After  the  war  Gen.  Fremont  withdrew  from 
public  affairs  and  interested  himself  chiefly  with 
railroad  matters.  He  obtained  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Texas  a  grant  of  land  in  the  interest  of 
the  Memphis  and  El  Paso  Railway,  which  was 
to  form  part  of  a  transcontinental  road  from 
Norfolk  to  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco.  The 
French  agents  employed  to  place  the  land-grant 
bonds  of  this  road  on  the  French  market  made 
the  false  declaration  that  they  were  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  Government.  In  1869  the 
Senate  granted  Fremont's  road  the  right  of 
way  through  the  Territories,  his  opponents  hav- 
ing failed  in  an  attempt  to  fix  upon  him  the 
blame  for  the  false  presentation  in  France.  The 
Government  of  that  country  prosecuted  him  for 
fraud  in  connection  with  the  misstatement,  and, 
by  default,  sentenced  him  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. From  1878  to  1881  Fremont  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Arizona. 

He  published  "  Report  of  the  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Rockv  Mountains  in  1842,  and 
to  Oregon  and  North  California  in  1843-'44" 
(Washington,  1845;  New  York,  1846;  London, 


1840);  ''CoL  J.  C.  Fremont's  Explorations,*' an 
account  of  all  five  of  his  expeditions  (2  vols.. 
Philadelphia,  1859);  and  '*  Memoirs  of  mr  Life" 
(first  volume.  New  York,  1886).  See  aiso  the 
campaign  biographies  by  John  Bigelow  (New 
York,  1856),  and  Charles  Wentworth  Upham 
(Boston,  1856.) 

FUNGI,  EDIBLE,  llie  eminent  German 
chemist  C.  F.  Momer  says  that  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  edible  fungi  varies  between  2  and 
8*64  per  cent,  in  the  dry  materia] ;  that  41  per 
cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  is  made  of  use  in  ali- 
mentation ;  that  the  remainder  belongs  to  non- 
assimilable bodies ;  and  that  fungi  constitute  a 
verv  poor  kind  of  food,  because  the  investigation 
made  related  to  dry  material  and  not  to  the 
moist.  In  this  connection  Momer  gave  several 
tables  showing  the  amounts  of  several  kinds  of 
fungi  that  would  be  required  to  equal  a  pound 
of  l^f  as  follows.  Mushrooms,  0  pounds :  La^- 
tarius   delieioauA,  24  pounds;   chanterelle,  41 

Sounds;  morel,  15  pounds;  Polyporus  ovinm, 
7  pounds.  Recent  experiments  at  the  a^- 
cultural  experiment  station  of  the  State  of  New 
York  do  not  appear  to  sustain  the  statements  of 
Prof.  Momer.  A  quantity  of  mushrooms  (Aga- 
ricfis  eampestris)  growing  in  a  pasture  was 
gathered  and  subjected  to  analysis,  and  the  di- 
gestibility of  the  albuminoids  was  determined 
by  the  pepsin  method.  The  results  were  as  fol- 
low: 


IKGRKDIENTS. 


Water 

ABh 

AlbDintnolds 

Crude  fiber. , 

Nttroffen-free  extract , 
J<  at  (etber  eztrMt). . . . 
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m 
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'79 

T-to 

8M 

84-50 

The  total  nitrogen  found  in  the  drv  substance 
was  about  2*5  times  as  great  as  the  nif^hest  fig- 
ures given  by  the  German  chemist,  while  the  di- 
gestibility placed  it  among  the  exceptionally 
rich  nitrogenous  foods.  Experiments  were  also 
made  with  puff-balls.  A  very  large  one  was  found 
to  have  been  broken  into  many 'fragments  by 
careless  hands,  but  many  of  the  broken  fragments 
were  gathered  and  taken  for  analysis.  This  spec- 
imen was  in  fine  edible  maturity.  Another  fresh 
one,  a  fine  large  specimen  of  Lycoperdan  gigan- 
feum  was  examined.  The  following  measure- 
ments were  taken  in  connection  with  the  anal- 
ysis :  Greatest  dian^eter,  12*5  inches ;  hei^rht,  7*5 
inches:  horizontal  circumference,  87*25  inches; 
vertical  circumference,  58*5  inches ;  weight,  2,864 
grammes,  or  6*35  pounds. 
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In  the  first  of  the  preceding  tables  the  puff-  (both  stalk  and  cap),  stew  in  a  small  quantity  of 

ball  was  kept  until  the  following  morning  before  cream  and  butter  for  ten  minutes,  and  season 

examination,  when  it  was  found  to  have  lost  5*93  with  pepper  and  salt,  being  not  too  sparing  of 

per  cent  by  weight    A  slice  from  the  center  pepper.     Many  prefer  water  to  cream,  as  not 

contained  S^'IS  per  cent  of  water.    In  the  sec-  moaifying  the  mushroom  flavor.    By  no  means 

ond  table,  on  page  345,  No.  1  refers  to  the  whole  throw  away  the  first  water,  as  some  mistaken 

puff-ball,  which  was  larger  and  more  mature  than  cook-books  advise,  for  it  contains  the  major  por- 

m,  2,  the  broken  one.  tion  of  the  spores  in  which  the  delicate  aroma  re- 

The  total  nitrogen  for  one  of  the  puff-balls  sides.    The  outer  skin  of  the  cap  can  be  readily 

was  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  highest  fig-  removed  by  skinning  from  the  edge  to  the  cen- 

ures  by  Momer,  and  even  with  the  large  per-  ter,  leaving  the  thick  white  fleshy  cap  and  pink  ' 

centage  of  water  it  compares  favorably  in  nutri-  gills.    Put  a  lump  of  butter  with  a  little  pepper 

tire  value  with  meat    It  would  seem,  from  the  and  salt  in  the  center  of  inverted  young  and 

analyses  made  at  the  station,  that  Momers  spec-  tender  mushrooms,  and  theh  place  them  in  a  hot 

imens  must  have  been  very  poor,  or  else  the  frying  pan  till  the  butter  permeates  them.  Their 

fungi  in  Germany  are  not  so  rich  in  albuminoids  richness  is,  for  manv  people,  enhanced  by  the 

as  tnose  growing  wild  in  this  country.    This  addition  of  wines  ana  spices  for  extra  seasoning, 

delicacT  can  be  easily  spoiled  by  improner  cook-  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  satisfaction  of  an  epi- 

ing.    A  simple  method  which  retains  tne  purity  cure  in  the  pure  taste  of  the  simply  prepared 

of  flavor  is  to  slice  the  mushrooms  very  thin  meadow  mnsnroom. 


G 

.GE06BAPHICAL  PROGRESS  IN  1890,  gi&ns  took  it>  and  now  it  is  Belgium  that  is  making 

AfHca.— Since  the  greater  geographical  features  1?0  per  cent.    The  English  might  have  had  East  Af^ 

of  the  Dark  Continent  have  been  one  after  anoth-  ^"^  **"')^!?'  J<>°™al«*»  ^  *jj*^"^^.  "!  ""^"^^ 

"T^'lhiS'^'^'^^r^""?''^^''^  political  STtCiittS^ca^n'TallJ^'^n'^ 

qnwtions  that  »nse  as  its  temtory  is  appropn-  Germans  h»ye  immense  odds  in  their  flkvor.    They 

sted  with  more  or  less  appearance  of  justice  by  have  a  visorouii,  wideawake  monareh.    Wiasmann 

the  rariotts  nations  of  Europe.    In  an  article  on  never  heud  of  such  thinss  as  Quakerism,  peace  so<ae- 

the  subject  by  J.  Scott  Keltic  estimates  are  made  ties,  protection  oomUnations,  aDti-enterprise  oompa- 

of  the  amount  of  territory  directly  or  indirectly  «"»)  andnamby-pamby  journalism— tbecloasof every 

under  the  influence  of  European  nations,  and  '»o?»'e°^?'»n  t^'fepun'ry-    It  would  be  impo«- 

the  ana  stUl  unclaimed  by  a"^  of  them.    He  ^t!^  ^Zhit^Vf^in"a.^^  SJl'l.'".™'^ 

«ys:  -It  is  doubtful  if  tLre  are  more  than  ^^*j5r"ho.^'^  '  ^ 

LiASS^I^rjliTo^Sthe^tehX  S  „2*«  *«5*7  "^fl^*"'"*:  the  boundimes  totween  the 

one  sixth  of  thi  whole  continent"    This  includes  !Pil^!:i,°Ul?r!l,**T  f  ^^i^^  '"^  ii^"™t?? 

Egypt,  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  Tripoli.  Morocco,  T*i.^^,P'i^^"'  'k  •'"'^-    ^^*  Hl^  °"» *?*  """^ 

..a  the  Sahail  to  the  south  of  thele  tWo  states,  ^^y,  9?^j*?, ,?•>*[?  "J^"!  T'^J'Tis^T  *•? 

Of  the  territory  appropriated.  Prance  holds  the  ""^"*J^  ?f uKi?.'  H"^^  ^°.^^^  ^'P^^jf^ere  it 

greyest  extent,  amounting  to  about  2,500.000  ?"'I?'i±"*fi2fll  '^^,:~t '^'^'p?'''''^''!? 

square  miles,  or  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  ^n-  J^^'^iT **  "^Jr**"  k*'®'*?  ??*  v-?«^  ^^ 

Sient.    But  it  must  be  noted  that  although  this  S^S^^^^*  ''*^r*^*T*h«  i^f£''T^*IS 

includes  Algiers  and  Tunis  and  Madagi^r,  it  ^J'^U^J'^^^'i'^Ttt.J^^^w  ^fl^Jh 

«1«  includ^  much  desert  land,  requirftg  enor-  S?"  ?l^*"f  »*  AH  *"*  P»njHel  of  south 

us  expenditure  to  reclaim  and  m2ke  profitable.  tt^,f  It'   "^  j-^'*  T     *  iiV  *  w  ^T 

Uis  iOm  the  case  with  much  of  the  German  ^.^MlrLl^.tefel^^^^^^ 

«,  about  a  railUon  square  miles  in  aU.  most  of  Zf^^  \^tJ^Jl°^^J^%SZ^X^lT!i^ 

ich  is  in  the  tropi<»!*  The  share  of  England,  it'/K,liff^  i?^™??^^^- J^^^n^l  ^nt.^ 

estimated  at  about  2,000,000  square  mifes,  in-  J^l?^,^  i„S^2t,^n^  .1?  n«rt^I^*^r^/^«r 

dudes  a  great  part  of  the  most  promising  re-  Lake  Nyassa  and  around  the  northern  and  east- 

gion*-i„'?^th'Africa  and  in  thS  Gri^t  Lke  Z„fth^°v„ml  ThUritUh  n^f^SJ^i™? 

Kgion  and  the  upper  Nile  dbuntries.    Portugal  fX^^^Zl^X^^r^%^}^^}T^^^?J^ 

hss  about  600,000  Jquare  miles,  and  Italy  abSlit  in  Jf^th^  *  ?rt^  tI^i^Z!^,J^5^^i 

840,000  miles.    Th7  Congo  Fw  State  Contains  ^"„V'         .  '^''^'V^fi  S^""®*/  ^"A"fu^*1  °' 

•bout  1,000,000  mUes.  comains  settling  or  tracing  shall  be  conferred  bv  the  two 

Mr'^itniL^-.^^.^^^At^i.^-^^^.A^.. ».»: powers  on  their  subjects.    The  details  of  the 

in'ffiX<xr;CtKtn"^rthTs  rii:^o't'^?ied4ufi??s'j^^^^^^^ 

fwpect,  censure  that  ^ms  highly  ironical  in  ^TX  irJ^mf  fmli  f^r  L  t^  -itwwh^ 

new  of  the  facts  and  figures  citid  above.    In  a  ^Jt^  ,f^"l',."'^  "*  ^k  ^  ^*  eighteenth  de- 

sp^chm  the  London  G^^uild  Hall,  he  said:  ^'^Jerwtertwen'^t^^r:?^:^"^^^^^^^ 

of  iSSrJ^  \?  ^!!S'  ".'***•  •"'**.'"  '***  *'  "^^^  tude.    In  Tongaland  the  frontier  is  rectified,  le- 

*tefo?  A«1"'&S^;?  n^or^STlta^  ''"ring  the  moSTh  of  the  VolU  to  England  'and 
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their  nominal  territory  and  bringing  it  within  made  with  Le  Mariners  station  on  the  San- 
actual  knowledge  and  control  by  surveys  and  kuru. 

treaties  with  native  tribes.    The  Britisn  East  Expeditions  for  the  opening  of  the  interior  of 

Africa  Company  is  reported  to  have  made  a  the  Cameroons  district  nave  been  undertaken  by 

treaty  with  Mwanea,  through  one  of  its  agents,  both  the  Germans  and  the  French.    The  former, 

who  advanced  with  a  caravan  of  600  men,  that  under  Lieut  Morgen,  have  opened  a  way  from 

S laces  the  whole  of  Uganda  under  its  control.  Jeundo  station  to  the  coast  along  the  Sannaga. 

[wanga's  throne  had  been  usurped  by  Karema,  The  latter,  under  J.  Cholet,  administrator  of 

an  ally  of  the  Arabs,  but  was  regained  with  Brit-  Brazzaville,  explored  the  Sannaga  to  2"  50'  north 

i^h  assistance.  latitude  and  14°  east  longitude,  (from  P.),  and 

On  the  part  of  Germany,  Dr.  Oscar  Baumann*s  its  tributary,  the  N'Goko,  as  far  as  8°  80"  north 
journey  has  had  good  results  in  surveys  of  Usam-  latitude  and  12*"  SO'  eas1>-  longitude,  concluding 
bara.  Emin  Pasha  has  returned  to  his  old  many  protective  treaties  along  the  route  in  the 
ground.  He  was  reported  to  have  been  recalled  French  interest  The  Sannaga  is  described  as  a 
by  Baron  Wissmann,  while  pushing  on  to  Wad-  stream  1,200  to  1,800  metres  in  breadth,  flowing 
elai,  lest  there  might  be  some  violation  of  recent  into  the  Congo  through  several  arms.  The  Mis- 
treaty  obligations.  But  later  dispatches  are  to  sougo,  flowing  into  it  on  its  lower  course  is  said 
the  effect  that  Emin  is  to  be  govenior  of  the  to  connect  with  the  Ubangi.  Its  upper  coarse 
western  portion  of  German  East  Africa,  indud-  is  formed  by  the  Masa  and  the  N'Goko.  Cbolet's 
ing  the  lake  territory,  and  Herr  von  Soden  gov-  little  steamer,  the  *'  Ballay,"  could  not  ascend  the 
ernor  of  the  remainder,  while  Baron  Wissmann  Masa,  which  though  more  than  a  kilometre  in 
will  retire  or  be  sent  to  settle  affairs  in  West  breadth,  is  obstructed  by  numerous  islands,  but 
Africa.  the  N'Goko  was  ascended  until  the  low  water 

The  protectorate  of  Italv  on  the  eastern  coast  and  the  rapids  prevented  farther  progress, 

has  been  somewhat  extended ;  its  colony  on  the  A  new  examination  of  the  upper  course  of  the 

Red  Sea  has  received  the  official  name  Erythrea.  Monp^ala  was  made  in  April  and  May  br  H. 

Differences  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  rights  Hodister,  agent  of  the  Society  of  the  Upper 

of  England  and  Portugal  in  southeastern  Af-  Congo  at  Ban^la.    In  two  former  voyages,  from 

rica.    Dispatches  in  December  reported  that  a  SeptembertoNovember,  1889,  M.  Hodister  found 

Portuguese  force  had  seized  Mutacas  Kraal  at  that  the  Mongala  extends  much  farther  toward 

Manica.  and  hauling  down  the  British  flag  had  the  north  than  appeared  from  the  reports  of  Ba- 

replaced  it  with  the  flag  of  Portugal,  a  move  ert's  journey  in  1^6,  and  has  its  source  not  far 

which  was  disowned  by  tne  Portuguese  Govern-  from  the  middle  course  of  the  Welle-Makua.    It 

ment.  is  formed  by  the  rivers  Ibaasa,  Ebola,  and  Monsi, 

The  French,  notwithstanding  their  troubles  the  last  a  larger  stream  than  the  others:  in  its 

with  the  natives,  have  extended  their  claims  in  upper  course  it  is  called  the  Dua.    Coming  from 

the  west,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  Capt,  the  east  it  broadens  in  two  places  to  lake-h'ke 

Binger's  expedition  civen  below.  basins.    On  his  later  trip,  M.  Hodister  left  his 

The  Congo  State  uso  shares  in  the  general  ad*  steamer  at  Libako  and  followed  the  Dua  to  the 

ditions  of  territory,  if  report  be  correct,  since  by  little  lake  Ababula,  and  then  spent  six  days  ex- 

a  decree  of  June  10,  1890,  it  receives  a  new  dis-  amining  the  Ebola.     Both  flow  through  thick 

trict,  Koango  Oriental,  comprising  the  region  forests. 

east  from  the  Koango  to  the  Sankuru-Lubilash,  From  a  report  of  Dr.  Zintgraff's  latest  expe- 

that  is,  all  of  Lunda.    This  seems  to  conflict  dition  in  the  interior  of  the  Cameroons,  which 

with  the  claims  of  Portugal,  as  Major  Cavalho  occupied  the  whole  of  1889,  we  take  the  follow- 

made  a  treaty  in  1887  with  the  ruler  of  Lunda,  ing : 

and  the  claims  on  Lunda  have  been  regarded  as  n  ^a^  not  until  New  Year's  Day,  1889,  when  Dr. 

still  unsettled.     The  great  need  of  the  State  at  Zint^raff  appeared  ajgrain  among  them  [the  people  of 

present  seems  to  be  facilities  for  communica-  Baman^.  wnose  temtory  begins  about  50  miles  nortfa- 

tion.    In  order  to  overcome  the  olistacles  to  cast  of  Barambi  station  on  Elephant  lake,  and  who 

travel  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  pre-  had  shown  on  former  occasionB  a  dispoaition  to  re8i»j 

sented  by  the  cataracts  of  the  Congo,  the  fel-  any  attempted  mwch  through  their  lands],  at  the  h«^ 

«;„,>=  w>J>-»,^o«  «  ^^^A  ««  fi,«  i«ff  Ko«C  4,^r»  TtTo  of  a  caravan  ol  200  armed  porters,  and  overcame  their 

gians  propose  a  road  on  the  left  bank  from  Ma-  j^i^^nce  after  a  sanguina^  convict,  that  the  route  to 

tadi  to  LeopoldviUe.      The  French  meanwhile  the  northea^t  was  opened;  then  a  march  of  fcveml 

are  considering  a  road  along  the  valley  of  the  days  through  denne  virgin  forest  brought  the  expedi- 

Kouilu-Niadi  and' the  Djue  which  flows  into  the  tion  to  the  steep  slopeti  of  the  West  African  table- 

'      *     '  •  .     ,      ,        ., ,_jv    ,_p     Theirthree 

Kara^a,  of  the 
upward  of  2,000 

water-shed  being  estimated  at  600  metre^!and  ^""T^'^'u' 71^  h'^A^''^^f'^  ''"''A  inasmuch  w  the 

Tu        Va&     u-   ®  tf"^""***^  "^  j^  wivvico,  «i  ^  crafty  chief  by  friendly  advances  desired  to  make  nw 

these  difficu  ties  may  lead  to  a  postponement  of  country  a  kind  of  Capua  for  the  porters  of  the  expe 

the  undertaking,  or  possibly,  to  the  uniting  of  dition,  hoping  by  thw  means  to  get  them  to  dewrt 

the  two  enterprises  in  the  Congo  road.  the  traveler  on  his  projected  march  up  the  counti?'. 

An  exploration  of  the  northern  Lomami  made  But  this  piece  of  tnckery  failed,  and  the  march  ww 

bv  M.  Janssen,  Governor-General  of  the  Congo  resumed  to  the  town  of  Baftit,  which  numbers  about 

State,  shows  that  it  is  navigable  up  to  4"  27'  J^iOOO  inhabitants.    The  chief  of  this  pkce,  Gualim, 

ruilrt'u"li%o'^^^^^^  lLl:S'2^d^SlKvl'^^^^^^ 

quicker  route  to  this  great  trade  region  than  ^^^^  ^^y      ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ,  considerable  period.    He 

that  by  way  of  Stanley  Falls.    The  governor  es-  endeavored  to  prepare  a  similar  fate  tor  the  expedi- 

tablished  a  station  at  Bana  Kamba.  under  lati-  tion,  but  being  too  much  of  a  coward  to  have  recourse 

tude  4°,  from  which  point  connection  will  be  to  a  regular  open  attack  he  set  to  work  to  ruin  the  ex- 
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pe<iitioii  by  fumuhing  them  with  guides  who  were  to  freer ;  it  is  aa  if  the  bouDdlcssness  of  the  sayannah  re- 

tead  the  party  into  uninhabited  deserts  where,  wea-  fleeted  itself  in  the  people  inhabiting  it.    All  the  ne- 

ried  with  hunger,  they  would  tall  an  easy  prey  to  the  gro  races  in  the  interior  of  the  Cameroons  are  fliliy 

oi)ntemplaied  attack.     Dr.  Zintgrnff,  however,  saw  medium-sized ;  indeed,  amon^  the  Bali,  for  example, 

through  this  device,  and  conduoted  his  people  by  a  the  traveler  meets  with  well  -  proportioned   herou- 

fieriea  of  forced  marches  through  the  uninhabited  lean  figures.     While  in  the  forcHt  region  and  among 

viiniti  to  the  north,  until  at  last,  after  four  days'  the  Ban  clever  frisurea  of  the  hair  are  customary, 

climbing  over  almost  impassable  paths,  the  first  farm  the  men  in  Aoamaua  mostly  have  their  headH  cleun 

village  or  **  ringi "  of  Mudl,  an  Adamaua  village,  was  shaven,  while  the  women  have  a  great  preference  for 

reached.    After  the  great  excitement  consequent  upon  towering  chignons.    The  Bali  place  great  value  upon 

the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  white  man  with  so  many  oblong  skulls  and  endeavor  to  shape  the  heads  of 

armed  foUowen  had  subsided,  the  march  was  re-  newly  bom  children  accordingly — on  ethnographical 

somed  by  way  of  Takum,  Donga,  (where  the  junction  peculiarity  which  is  very  seldom  met  wiUi  in  Africa, 
with  Flegel's  route  was  effected)  and  Watran  to  Ibi.  ^ 

Here  the  Kiver  Niger  Company  gave  the  traveler  a        The  results  of  Capt.  Binger's  journey  from  the 

nn's 

he  by  an  easterly  route  again  arrived  in  the  Bali  t^A  Kono'"mniint^Vr«  whu>?MVf'nn^'^PRrk  1JiI 
coontiT.  At  the  beginning  ofJanuary,  1890,  he  again  P^,^  *^^"^  f^?""r5l"?' Jl^,  S  ?^?^*  5^^ 
found  himself  in  thlCam^nwns,  havmg  been  abSent  fated  under  11  north  latitude  and  3  to  4  west 
exactly  one  year.  With  regard  to  the  orosraphical  longitude,  have  no  existence :  but  that  the  water- 
sod  hydrof^phical  conditions  of  the  formerly  un-  shed,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Africa  between 
known  portion  of  the  region  traversed,  it  may  t>e  said  largte  river  systems,  is  formed  by  scarcely  notice 
that  the  country  from  the  Cameroons  up  to  Barambi  able  elevations  of  ground.  A  little  to  the  east 
station  rises  only  about  1,000  feet,  *nd  fronj  there  of  the  largest  southerly  branch  of  the  Niger,  the 
!^!S„h7:?»iJrthfJH^iJn'}?h«^^^^^  ^^^^  Capt.  Binger  crossed  a  small  river  nin- 
a^uT^'L^Prui^r'SL''^^^^^  ning  soutf  ard  f^^^^^  he  takes  to  be  the  source 
oomtry  of  the  Bali  the  ground  falls  but  little,  and  ^'  the  Lahu,  which  enters  the  Gulf  at  the  Ivory 
then  slopes  away  to  the  northwest,  particularly  in  Coast,  and  two  others,  tributaries  of  the  Akba 
South  Adamaua.  At  Takum  the  traveler  emeigee  or  ComoS ;  so  that  the  sources  of  the  rivers  flow- 
from  a  mountain  range  wliich  stretches  from  the  ing  to  the  gulf,  therefore,  are  three  or  four  de- 
noitheastsouth  of  Jola:  west  of  Takum  extensive  grees  farther  north  than  has  been  heretofore 
ptam.H  follow  each  other  down  to  the  Benuo.    The  finnTx>sed 

Kr!^iSS"e?ifi>??irthl\^J^/^!J^''jm  ,  ^'r.ot  Kong,  or  Pong   numln,™  12.060 

country  fi>und.    In  other  parts  of  the  grass  lands  trav-  to  15»0(X)  mnabitants,  all  Mohammedans,  who, 

eised,  the  savannali  is  characterired  by  small  trees  of  however,  seem  very  tolerant,  as  would  be  ex- 

aboot  SO  feet  high,  stunted  by  the  grass  fires.   These  pected  of  a  commercial  people  accustomed  to 

tree*  at  times  grow  so  thickly  that  they  offer  a  wel-  travel.    It  is  a  center  for  trade.    All  European 

come  shade  for  the  otherwise  sun-scorched  Unds  of  articles  are  on  sale  in  the  markets ;  cowry  shells 

Ausmaua.    With  regard  to  the  hydrography  of  the  ^nd  gold  dust  form  the  currency.    The  chief  in- 

ooontn, some  changes  are  necessitated  in  ttie maps  of  ,i.,„i.r;«„  ^^  ««*+rv«  «t»«..:*.^  ^Ja  s^a;,^  a^;^^. 

the  lowCT  Niger  territories.    The  river  valley  ofthe  <l"5^ries  are  cotton  weaving  and  indigo  dying ; 

Calabar  reaches  in  fact  right  up  to  the  foot  of  the  »"£      ."®  breeding  is  largely  earned  on. 
West  Afriam  table-land.    The  Katsenapallah  has  not        Passing  northward,  the  traveler  entered  the 

a  northerly,  but  a  distinctly  northeasterly  direction,  region  of  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Volta. 

sixl  is  separated   from  the  Calabar  by  the  border  He  found  that  the  system  of  this  river  extends 

lands  of  the  plateau  regions.    The  mountain  chains,  considerably  farther  to  the  northwest  than  has 

which  are  most^compoMd  of  crystdhne  slates  have  been  supp6sed;   its  western  source,  the  Black 

aireneral  run  from  southeast  to  northwest,  with  trans-  V/^Uo   li^i  ««o..  fK^  <i^iiw.»«  ^t  fKo  nV.rr.^^     t\m% 

venal  valleys  running  north  and  «»outh.    The  mount-  Y.'']^'/^*  "^       #  *S    f -If  .^'^tiT  .        f 

M  outlines  in  the  soSthern  portion  of  this  region  are  t»isturbed  stat^  of  the  tribes  m  the  country  of 

mostly  roundbh.    But  in  Adamaua  proper  there  Is  Gurunsi  and  the  suspicions  of  the  ruler  of  Mossi 

sn  abundance  of  sharp,  jagged  formations,  and  huge  compelled  Capt.  Binger  to  abandon  his  plan  of  ex- 

»ck  pyramids,  cones,  and  crests  projecting  800  teet  tending  his  surveys  far  enough  north  to  connect 

above  their  surroundings  oontinuallv  meet  the  gaze,  with  those  of  Barth.     Mossi  is  level  and  adapted 

Alluvial  iron  ore  is  plentiful,  and  the  iron  industry  for  grain  growing  and  cattle  raising.     Horses 

»monjf  the  Bah  uiin  a  lughly  developed  condition.  ^^  ^jg^  ^j      ^1,*^  j^  ^^^  bes^  come  from  Ya- 

The  country  is  poor  in  many  places  between  Jolaand  ?     **'**''^'  Tv.     iT    j  *^      *  \m      •        u  t  a  «i 

Gtthka,  where  the  laterite  and  disintegrated  ouartz  ^^^}^  ?»*  ^]?®  ^«?er  of  Massina,  but  donkey 

occupv  extensive  wastes,  which  vividly  recall  the  raising  is  a  flounshing  business, 
landd  bordering  on  the  lower  Congo.    The  interior  of        The  whole  country  traversed  eastward  from 

the  Cameroons,  like  the  whole  coast  region  of  West  the  upper  Niger  has  no  mountain  chains,  but 

Africa  is  much  poorer  than  East  and  South  Africa,  only  isolated  peaks,  mostly  of  granite  formation. 

iUhonjrh  not  Iwrren.    The  elephant  is  the  chief  char-  ]„  the  western  part  of  the  region  the  culminat- 

TJ^L  f  »\?*i.^"i'ilT\?'lKl''^  *"?  particularly  ^  j^t  is  the  Natiiiian  Sik^^o,  780  metres  in 

namerons  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Benue.     Monkey ><,  i,  Jj  A*. .  e«„««i  „*«»„^„  4\^„  4.^  lu^  v;««..  4^^^ 

wd  above  all  chimpanzees,  are  most  plentiful  in  the  ^/»^»^ ;  several  streams  flow  to  the  Nipr  from 

(Ifc^rts  to  the  south  of  Takum,  where  the  tracks  made  ^^  northern  side,  and  the  Comoe  has  its  souree 

hy  them  are  oilen  veiy  similar  to  the  native  paths,  on  the  southern  side.    The  eastern  continuation 

fend  CD  many  occasions  led  the  expedition  astray.  The  of  the  high  land  forms  the  scarcely  perceptible 

abundance  of  domestic  animals  in  the  interior,  the  water-shed  between  the  ComoS  and  the  Black 

Ktctt  buffaloes,  maacd  sheep,  and  fowls,  stands  in  Volta.    Toward  the  south  the  plateau  gradually 

K.?r^-  **'*?*iS^I  condition  of  the  cattle-rear-  descends ;  here  arise  the  rivers  Lahu  and  Dabu 

ingmdustrym  the  west  African  coast  regions,  and  „ui«u  a'      :^f^  lu^  i„«,^^«  «»  n-««4.   ti«o««^ 

the  «ame  ^n  be  said  of  Adamaua.     There  is  no  ^*^»^*^  ^^J  into  the  lagoon  of  Great   Bassam. 

special  distinction  between  the  population  of  the  pri-  Among  the  isolated  summits  in  the  east  is  the 

nwval  forest  districts  and  that  of  the  grass  lands,  al-  lofty  granite  peak  Komono,  1,460  metres  high, 

though  the  latter  ta  decidedly  mora  developed  and  which  turns  the  Comoe  from  its  easterly  direc- 

▼OL.  xjix, — ^23  A 
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tion  toward  the  south.    Prom  the  Volta,  which  Since  there  ean  exi»t  no  red  reserroir  for  nSw^ 

is  surrounded  bv  low  hills,  a  great  teble-land  ex-  owinff  to  the  symmetrical  slopes  of  the  trupttted  oone 

tends  from  about  1,000  metres  to  Nauri,  which  ^»«  ^ibo  forms,  the  oompscted  sheet  of  ice  wkich 

lifte  it^lf  to  a  height  of  1  800  metr^  southeast  ^h^'US^^i^*  J^rr;^^^^^  ^fs^e^rtSSt 

of  Wagatiuffu.    This  mountam,  the  highest  met  x\oii%  of  our  Afps.    The  upper  edge  of  the  moontmo 

with,  IS  divided  from  the  range  of  Gambaga  bv  affords  a  basis  where  the  fslfrnff  snow  can  socumulate. 

the  valley  of  the  eastern  or  White  Volta,  which  But  it  is  only  where  the  covering  of  ioe  is  inteneeted 

rises  fartner  east  in  Bussang.    To  the  south  the  by  fissures  and  crevasses,  and  sends  out  tongues  of 

plateau  descends  quite  rapidly  to  the  Volta,  the  ice— whether  in  consequence  of  the  steep  iDcline  of 

valley  of  which  lies  at  a  height  of  about  200  the  outer  mantle  of  the  wme,  or  else  because  of  the 

metres.    Farther  westward,  the  Black  VolU  ha*  ^^^J^  o<^  ravines--that  tbese  detached  Portions 

i««i,»Y.     i  i»tbii<;i  «*^oi,*Tai^  iM«  A^t»v.vv#*M.  **«.  ^^^  ^^  appearance  of  a  genmne  glaner.    In  aueh 

forced  Its  way  through  the  Fugula,  800  metres  J^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^r  flSws  out  of  their  ends  as 

high,  and  is  turned  from  a  southerly  to  an  easterly  running  brooks.    We  now  made  our  way  aeross  the 

direction.    Single  peaks  rise  between  the  Volta  crevasseii  of  one  of  these  real  gladers,  the  same  that 

and  the  Comol.     According  to  these  data,  the  projects  downward  into  the  vallev  which  we  had 

basin  of  the  Niger  is  much  smaller  than  by  traversed  in  the  early  morning,  and  took  a  iwt  imdcr 

former  estimates ;  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  \^^  shadow  of  on  extremely  rteep  protuberance  of  the 

of  the  region  inclosed  by  its  great  bend  is  drained  '^j:!'rL^\^J^u^^                            L^r  .««« 

u«  4k«  nt^^sx.  ^'^A  *krv  v«i#.«  ^  *e^  more  iiasty  steps  in  the  most  eager  antioi- 

^^^o  V*  •    ??^  *"^  y^^  ^o*^         ,          ^  .  pation,  and  then  the  secret  of  Kibo  lay  unveHcd  before 

Politically  the  journey  was  of  great  impor-  us.  Taking  in  the  whole  of  upper  Kibo,  the  precipitous 

tance.    Treaties  were  made  with  the  kingdoms  of  walls  of  a  Gigantic  crater  yawned  beneath  us.    The 

Tieba,  Kong,  and  Bonduku,  and  with  smaller  first  glance,  however,  told  us  that  the  most  lofty  elera- 

states,  bringing  them  under  French  influence,  so  tion  of  Kibo  lay  to  our  left,  on  the  southern  brim  of 

that  the  French  protectorate  now  extends  from  the  crater,  and  consisted  of  three  pinnftcles  of  rock 

the  Senegal  to  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  opens  a  vast  ™^°/?  "  /?^  *^'  *^^^  V®  T^J'fiT^  ^P*l     S* 

.»^r.»   *  V  T?-«««k  «^»^.»^».^      i?»»fv«ir  ;♦  «.%.«-  mantle  of  loe.  .  .  .  we  firat  reached  the summiton  the 

region  to  French  commerce.     Further,  it  gives  gth  of  October.    .    .    .    An  hour  and  a  halPs  fiirther 

an  outlook  toward  a  possible  colonwl  empire  for  ^^nt  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  three  hiph^t 

France  m  West  Africa  when  a  connection  shall  pinnacles,  which  we  calmly  and  systematicaDy  climbed 

have  been  established  between  Algiers  and  the  one  after  another.    Although  the  state  of  the  atmoK- 

Niger  country.  phere  and  the  physical  strain  of  exertion  remained 

Dr.   Hans    Meyer,  whose   ascents  of    Mount  the  pame  as  on  the  previous  ascent,  yet  this  time  we 

Kilimanjaro  in  1887  and  1888  were  not  com-  ftlt  fiir  less  eidiausted,  because  oy  condition  morally 

nlpf^lv  «iiP^j^«sfnl    sinoA  hp  fftilftH  tn  rpju»h  thp  ^"*  *^  ™"®"  ™*>'®  favorable.    The  central  pmnacle 

pleteiy  successful,  since  ne  lailea  to  r^n  me  ^aohed  a  height  of  about  19,700  feet,  overtopping  the 

summit,  made  another  ascent  in  the  autumn  of  ^^^im  by  60  or  60  feet.    I  was  the  firat  to  tteaa,  at 

1889  and  reached  the  extreme  crest  of  Kibo  and  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  the  culminating  peak. 

the  peaks  of  Mawenzi.    He  went  to  Maran^.  ac-  I  planted  a  small  German  flag,  which  1  had  brought 

eompanied  by  an  experienced  mountain  climber,  with  mc  in  my  knap«<ack,  upon  the  ragged  lava  sum- 

Ludwig  Purtscheller,  and  a  caravan  of  some  sixty  ™it  and  cfariiitencd  this,  the  loftiest  spot  in  Africa, 

men  with  a  large  supplv  of  camp  equipments  and  ^l»®r  Wilhelm*s  Peak. 

food,  and  the  K)rce  well  organized  for  carrying  Dr.  Meyer  describes  the  great  crater  of  Kibo 

regular  supplies  to  the  upper  regions.    Leaving  as  in  diameter  about  6,500  feet,  and  sinking  to 

the  main  portion  of  the  caravan  in  camp  at  600  feet  of  depth.    In  the  northern  half  the  &va 

Marangu,  in  care  of  the  young  prince   Mareale,  is  covered  witn  terraces  of  ice  forming  blue  and 

whom  he  describes  as  the  moael  of  a  prince,  white  galleries  of  varying  steepness.    A  rounded 

upright,  frank,  amiable,  and  modest.  Dr.  Meyer  cone  of  eruption,  partly  covered  with  ice,  rises 

ascended  with  Herr  Purtscheller  and  eight  picked  in  the  north  portion  of  the  crater  to  a  height  of 

men  through  the  primeval  forest  to  a  stream  about  500  feet.    The  melting  water  flows  of! 

beyond,  at  an  altitude  of  9,200  feet.    Leaving  a  through  a  wide  cleft  in  the  western  side,  and  the 

camp  there  and  climbing  to  the  height  of  14,270  ice  on  the  western  part  of  the  crater  and  the 

feet,  they  prepared  for  the  ascent  to  the  summit,  inner  walls  issues  in  the  form  of  a  glacier.    The 

retaining  from  among  their  attendants  only  a  length  of  this  glacier  is  over  a  mile   and  a 

Pangani  negro,  whose  endurance  and  fidelity  con-  half,   the    greater  part   lyin^   inside   the  cra- 

tributed  largely  to  their  success.    Kibo,  crowned  ter ;   its  lower  termination   is  at  a   height  of 

with  ice,  rose  '5,000  feet  higher.    A  large  rib  of  17,900  feet.     The   central   peak   of    Mawenzi, 

lava  jutting  to  the  southeast,  and  forming  the  the  eastern  summit  of  Kilimanjaro,  was  reached 

southern  boundary  of  the  deepest  of  the  eroded  by  three  separate  ascents.    The  lava  rock  has 

ravines  on  that  side  of  the  mountain,  was  chosen  been  so  denuded  as  to  cover  the  surface  with  a 

as  the  place  of  ascent,  the  plan  being  t<o  climb  jagged  mass  of  walls  and  crags.    On  the  west  it 

up  this  lava  ridge  to  the  snow  line,  l^gin  from  slopes  gradually  to  the  elevated  saddle  stretching 

its  upper  end  the  scramble  over  the  mantle  of  over  to  Kibo ;  on  the  east  it  descends  from  an 

ice,  and  reach  by  the  shortest  way  the  peak  at  altitude  of  about  17,050  feet,  with  dizzy  abrupt- 

the  south  of  the  mountain,  which  appeared  to  be  ness  for  some  6,500  feet,  into  a  "  huge  ravined 

the  highest  point.  caldron  of    erosion,  from  which    it    continue;} 

This  programme  was  carried  out  by  means  of  down  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  in  far-reaching 

a  difficult  march,  with  the  aid  of  ice  axes  and  and  symmetrical  slopes,  for  another  8.200  feet ' 

alpine  rope.    It  was  found  that  there  was  no  The  lie  of  the  lava  strata  and  the  fissures  indi- 

snow  on  Kibo.  but  what  had  apppeared  as  such  cate  that  the  former  crat«r  of  Mawenzi  lay  south- 

frora  below  was  the  eroded  surface  of  the  ice  cap  east  of  the  present  summit ;  and  its  structure 

which  covered  the  lava  slopes  of  the  ancient  points  to  its  having  been,  in  its  original  form, 

volcano  with  a  thickness  of  from  200  to  280  feet,  as  high  if  not  considerably  higher  than  the  much 

Dr.  Meyer's  report  continues :  more  recent  and  better  preserved  Kibo.    Several 
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other  ascents  of  the  two  peaks  were  made  on  To  this  may  be  added  some  particulars  of  his 
different  sides.  description  of  the  pygraies  of  the  great  forest, 

On  the  northern  side  of  Kibo,  at  a  height  of    from  **  Scribner's  Magazine  "  for  January,  1801. 
18,700  feet,  a  two-tongued  glacier  was  discovered,        Mr.  Stanley  says  that  intellectually  the  pyg- 
and  also  fiur  out  in  the  plain  three  long  swampy    mies  of  the  African  forest  are  the  equals  of 
lakes  reaching  to  the  large  Nviri  marsh.    The    about  50percentof  the  inhabitants  of  any  great 
view  of  the  mountain  from  the  western  side  is    American  city  of  to-day.    He  continues : 
thus  described :  ^nj  y^^  there  has  been  no  chanflpB  or  progress  of 

The  mountun  maaa  rises  in  a  typical  volcanio  curve  any  kiud  among  the  pyemies  of  the  forest  emce  the 
with  such  unbroken  regularity  irom  the  southern  time  of  Herodotus.  As  uie  bird  has  builded  its  nest, 
plain,  which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  2,600  tbet  to  the  the  beo  its  cell,  and  the  aut  its  new  colony,  the  pyg- 
nnm  of  Kibo,an  altitude  of  19,700  feet^  that  no  single  mies  have  siu'vived  the  lapse  of  twenty-three  cent- 
detail  escapes  a  searching  eye.  While  the  interven-  uries,  and  have  continued  to  build  their  beehive 
ing  saddle  hides  the  view  of  the  base  of  the  Kibo  huta  otter  the  same  akilllesii  fashion  as  they  built 
cone  from  Marangu  and  Mo|i  in  the  southeast,  an  un-  them  in  the  days  when  Herodotus  recited  the  story  of 
interrupted  pros^ct  is  obtamed  from  the  west.  The  his  travels  before  the  Council  of  Athens,  446  yeais  be- 
dark  beltof  the  primeval  forest  extends  here  farther  tore  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  reason  of  this  is  ob- 
up  the  mountain  while  the  brighter  zone  of  grass  vious  Irom  my  point  of  view,  wliich  is,  that  the  same 
landM  above  it  is  narrower,  and  almost  touches  the  causes  which  operated  before  the  time  of  Herodotus 
fringe  of  the  ioe  mantle,  which  reaches  from  the  smu-  to  drive  them  out  of  their  original  lands  continue  to 
mit  to  the  base  of  the  kibo  cone.  This  ooat  of  icy  operate  to-day  to  keep  them  in  the  low,  degraded 
mail,  more  than  6,000  feet  in  height,  and  about  the     state  they  are  now  in. 

tame  in  breadth,  adapts  it^ielf  to  the  volcanio  shape  of        xi««^i^*.,«  :.  ^...^u.^    «,:^u    4U      t  _      • 

the  mountain  alid  firms  a  spectacle  probably  not  to  ^,  Herodotus  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of 
be  met  with  elsewhere  on  the  earth's  surface  in  simi-  i'^e  pygmies.  In  modern  times  Battel,  Moffat, 
targrandeur.  Livingstone,  Schwemfurth,  and    Piaggia    saw 

To  the  west  of  this  ice  mantle  Kibo  is  cloven  fh>m  them.  In  his  journey  down  the  Congo  in  1876 
head  to  foot  by  a  stupendouH  *  rift,  with  precipitous  and  1877  Stanley  captured  one  specimen.  In 
walls,  down  which  the  great  crater  on  the  summit'  1881  and  1882  this  explorer  heard  of  the  dwarfs 
poBrt  an  ice  stream  through  ito  w^tem  cleft  already  f^m  the  natives  who  had  evidently  been  familiar 
mentioned,  and  which  issues  from  Its  mouth  as  acorn-  _.:i.u  fv^>„  d„*.  ^„  i.:„  ««««.«*  ^/,,«««„  *^-  ♦u^ 
pact  gladeV.  Thin  is  the  largest  glacier  on  Kilima-  ^^i^^^'J®*?;  .^^4  ?  *^isrefnt  journey  for  the 
njaro?  From  its  end  the  most  important  water  chan-  ^^^^^  ^f  Emm  Pasha,  Stanley  trevoled  through 
nel  fVom  the  ioe  of  Kibo,  the  Weriweri  river,  takes  its  ^"©  center  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Wam- 
riae.  while  from  the  sheet  of  ice  on  the  southern  &ce,  butti  dwarfs,  captured  about  fifty  of  them  of 
the  Neombere  stream,  carries  down  the  melted  ioe  to  various  ages,  and  had  an  excellent  chance  to 
the  all-gathering  waters  of  the  PanganL  study  their  characteristics.      A  section  of  the 

On  the  southwestern  side  of  Mawenzi  flowers  forest  region  situated  between  the  Ihuru  and 
and  grasses  were  found  at  an  altitude  of  15,750  Ituri  rivers,  about  30,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
feet,  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  watered  by  simply  swarms  with  pygmies,  according  to  Stan- 
bubbling  springs,  and  elks  and  antelopes  were  lev.  There  are  three  distinct  races  in  the  forest, 
seen  browsing  on  the  young  grass  on  the  heights  The  aborigines  who  fell  the  woods,  make  clear- 
above  the  saddle  of  the  mountain.  The  forest  ings,  and  plant  bananas  and  grain,  are  finely 
region  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  mount-  formed  men  and  women  of  the  ordinary  stand- 
ain  fills  the  belt  between  6,500  and  9,750  feet  of  ard.  But  they  are  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
altitude ;  on  the  north  side  of  Mawenzi  it  forms  tallest  pygmies.  The  dwarfs,  like  ordinary  hu- 
onlj  a  narrow  belt,  broken  in  many  places,  and  inanity,  vary  considerably  in  height.  Some  are 
growing  thinner  toward  the  west  it  vanishes  only  88  inches  high,  and  the  tallest  of  the  un- 
altogether  on  the  northern  side  of  Kibo.  The  mixed  specimens  measured  by  Mr.  Stanley  would 
success  of  the  expedition  was  largely  due  to  the  not  exceed  4  feet  4  inches.  Mr.  Stanley  says : 
perfect  arrangements  for  supplies  and  the  favor-  Their  arms  and  ornaments  were  similar  to  those  of 
able  reason,  October  being  the  month  when  the  the  affricultural  aborigines,  and  were'  evidently  ob- 
summit  is  most  clear,  the  atmospheric  precipita-  tainea  from  them  in  exchanf^  tor  the  produce  of  the 
tions  light,  and  the  ice  covering  at  its  lowest.  torest,  such  as  honey,  furs  of  monkeys  and  baboons, 

Interest  in  the  Stanley  expedition  has  been  antelope  and  leopard  skins,  and  feathers,  especially 
maintained  through  the  year,  partly  by  the  f^J^  ^'}  leathers  of  the  my  pairot,  and  tor  the 
WfiiM  »r.t%«. />#  HTf.  Qfor«iA«-  k»i-\t»^..«';*.   A.>«-«      dried  meats   of  such  animalH  as  they  trapped   or 

m?fn"    f  Ik  SUnley.  but  more  m  conse-    ^        ^ Nomad  tribes  of  pygraies  are  otSn  by 

quenoe  of  the  personal  controversies  that  have  pinching  necessity  compelled  to'feld  on  a  diet  which 
arisen  over  his  accounts  of  the  incidents  of  the  would  be  poisonous,  or  would  be  utterly  nauseous  to 
journey,  involving  the  conduct  of  the  officers  in  men  bred  uj^n  grain  and  vegetables.  The  snails, 
charge  of  the  rear  column  and  the  ability  and  in-  tortoises,  squirrels,  mice,  civets.'  ichneumons,  snakes, 
flaence  of  Em  in  Pasha  as  Governor  of  Equa-  ^^rge  and  smaU— caterpillaps,  white  ants,  crickets, 
toria.    These  controversies  affect  only  the  char-    g™s8hoppere,  monkeys,  chimpanzee*,  Iwpards,  wild 

natives,  and  have  no  place  here,   though   the  fo,  communities  that  are  not  too  fastidious  as  to  wliat 

cnaracter  of  their  relations  with  the  natives  may  they  eat ;  and  our  experience  of  the  pygmies  leads  me 

nare  an  important  influence  on  the  future  ex-  to  believe  that  they  relish  each  and  all  equally.  .  .  . 

ploration  and  civilization  of  the  interior  of  the  Such  people  as  these,  then,  would  have  no  hesitation 

continent.  to  add  human  meat  to  tbeir  fare.    It  is  a  current  fact 

In  the  "Annual  Cyclopaedia "  for    1889  was  every whero  through  the  forest  region,  and  I   am 

given  an  account  of  Stanley's  journey  with  de-  ^ll^^J,^  ^i?Zn!?  ?n  ^  JJ?ir  "t?'  *^*°  .'*' r 

tails  of  the  discoveries  of  theVat  fonit,  the  sup-  oTrta^i^v^nVen^^^^^^^ 

posed  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  Lake  Albert  Ed-  exhumed.     Members  of  our  expedition   have  been 

ward,  and  the  extension  of  the  Victoria  Nyanzo.  slain,  and  their  bodies  have  been  carved  and  carried 
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awa^  by  the  Rlayera ;  and  one  day  we  scattered  a  ban-  wezi.  On  the  grassy  plateau,  parallel  with  Lake  Al- 
quetini(  party  who  had  just  bled  a  woman  in  the  bert,  we  found  quite  a  mixed  raoe,  called  the  Bavira, 
neok,  laid  her  out,  and  washed  her.  There  were  pots  Bale^ga,  and  w  ahuma.  The  latter  named  differ  as 
close  by  ;  there  w^re  abn)  bunches  of  bananas  ;  and  much  in  their  physiognomy,  customs,  and  character- 
the  woman  belonged  to  a  hostile  band.  The  inference  istics  from  the  other  two  as  an  octoroon  diffe»th>ra 
is  obvious ;  and  any  one  of  our  band  of  whites  could  a  negro.  The  Waliuma  are  very  numerous  in  Unvoro 
t^imish  much  circumstantial  evidence  of  this  kind,  and  U^randa.  throughout  the  intra-lake  region,  &jHi- 
As  the  pyg^os  appear  to  have  no  earthly  duties  be-  cially  m  Ankori.  Their  sole  occupation  is  keeping 
yond  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  day,  there  is  cattle.  As  you  proceed  ftirther  south  and  reach Xn- 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  slain  foe  would  be  yamwed,  the  Wahuma  become  known  as  Watu^L  In 
eaten.  When  we  asked  our  captives  whether  they  Unyoro  they  are  known  as  Waima  and  Wacbwezi; 
had  ever  indulged  their  depraved  appetites  by  catiug  among  the  Bavira  and  Bal^ga  they  are  called  Wa- 
hmnan  meat,  they  always  stoutly  denied  it,  but  ao-  witu;  but  all  the  Wahuma,  Wachwezi,  Wawitu,  and 
cused  their  ncighDors  ot  doing  so*.  Watusi  speak  the  same  language ;  therefore  we  clas:^ 
„,,  .  ...i.  1  I  a.  •  _A  them  under  the  generic  term  Wahuma.  They  are 
The  pygmies  neither  hoe.  plant,  nor  manufact-  distinguished  from  among  the  agricultural  clasee?, 
ure.  Everything  they  have  was  acquired  by  pur-  with  whom  they  live  as  herdsmen,  by  their  complex- 
chase  or  theft.  Their  weapons  consist  of  a  small  ion,  length  of  limbs,  small  head  and  ears,  long,  ftlender 
barbed  spear,  a  short  bow  with  a  quiver  full  of  hands  and  feet,  and  regular  features.  Amonjr  the 
wooden-  or  iron-pointed  arrows,  a  dagger,  and  a  V^^  familia  these  distmctions  are  veiy  marked,  the 
small  double-edged  knife  attached  by  a  string,  pomplexwn  being  freoucntly  like  the  color  of  yellow 
The  bow  is  of  tolTgh  .red-wood  and  thi  string  fs  {^^^i^^^^ So^i^^lf  ^e^L?  fo^l^^h:!^ 
a  broad  polished  stnp  of  rattan  fiber.  Some-  grain  or  potatoes  from  them.  The  produce  of  their 
times  the  t)ow  is  run  into  a  raw  monkey-tail,  dairies  suffices,  with  a  few  hides,  to  purchase  all  the 
which,  on  drying,  gives  f^reater  strength.  The  vegetable  food  they  need.  They  will  live  among  the 
arrows  are  from  18  to  22  inches  long.  Mr.  Stan-  hoemen  and  dlow 'their  cattle  to  grace  on  the  pasture 
ley  says '  ^  ^^  land,  but  will  build  their  huts  and  teribai  »epa- 

If  of  wood,  each  is  of  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencU,  Shi 'ekL  •^hVi'Sf^mploXi^^^^^         orown 

cut».for 8  inches  from  the  end.    These  cutsserveto  ^^^  the  Watuma  race  grow  side  by  side  with  the 

^fT  ^^'^'^  "^'^^ Z^'""^.!^^  '^r  I^a"'^'^',  darker  agricultural  class  without  taint  by  preserving 

iti^-  fTTJ"  "*.P°"^^^  ^^^^  ";°5'  the  bUidee  are  of  t^eir  curtoms  intact    Wheresoever  they  obtained  the 

exQuisite  fineness  as  ot  a  ra«>r  Wade,  with  two  or  sev-  jj      ^^     ^^^^,,^  ^^at  the  other  class  is  infinitely  be- 

^  ^^*?f  V**il'?'*'°?  :^^rifI?'-!Jf  I^^^'^I-VJ^  low'thei;   and  absolute  destruction  of  their  wm- 

wi  nf  th^i^llJ??J  ±'t,jr'%h!l*^«^^^  "^^^ities  a^d  disruption  of  their  famUies  wUl  not  in- 

heads  of  the  arrow  shafts  are  run.    The  arrow  blades  ^^^  ^        ^       ^  *;^           ^^  occasions,  to  mingle 

have  also  groove  made  m  them  which  serve  to  sec^  ^^^^^  blood  with *any  of  the  agricultural  class.    But 

tho  poison  as  they  are  put  into  or  drawn  out  ot  the  ^  „  ^^          ^^  ^Jrther  soutEi  we  find  that  at  some 

"^""IT:^  ^<i?  ft^^i'  ®'  !S  !;  L^'^^U*"^^^**^"!^  ""^  time  there  W  been  an  admixtire  of  the  two  race., 

""i"**  T:£?SJ  ^''^®'  ^'^'^  "*"  contain  quite  100  of  these  ^^^^  j,^  produced  a  composite  race  which  unites 

(leaaiy  arrows.  ^^  characteristics  of  both  the  superior  and  inferior 

Stanley  says  that  when  his  men  first  encoun-  race,  and  who  are  both  agriculturists  and  herdsmen 

tered  the  pygmies  armed  with  these  little  arrows  combined,  as  in  Europe,  It  has  been  a  subject  of  en- 

they  rega^e^d  them  with  contempt :  ^^^  \S\:^ 'Z^or^^'^^'J^^^^^ 

The  wounds  made  were  mere  punctures,  such  as  of  the  Waiiumaand  negroes,  and  the  pure  Wahuma. 

might  have  been   made  by  finely  pointed  outchers*  I  am  about  to  irive  you  the  deductions  drawn  from 

skewers,  and  being  exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  effect,  about  24,000  miles  ot  travel  in  Abyssinia,  Asbantee, 

we  contented   ourselves  with   syringing  them  with  the  Livingstone  Kearch,  across  Africa,  two  cxpeditionit 

warm  water  and  dressing  them  with  bandages.    In  no  ui>  the  Congo,  the  explorations  of  certain  tracts  on  the 

instance  was  this  method  of  any  avail.    All  who  wero  east  coast  and  elsewhere,  with  this  last  expedition  for 

wounded   either  died   after  terrible  sufferings  from  the  quest  and  rescue  of  Emin. 

tetanus,  or  develo|>ed  such  dreadful  ganfirrenous  til-  Probably  many  of  you  haTe  had  an  idea  that  the 

mors  as  to  incapacitate  them  fVom  duty  ror  lonp  pe-  Africans  are  all  negroes,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  the 

riods,  or  wreck  their  constitutions  so  completely  oy  various  typos  of  Africans  were  suddenly  presented  to 

blood-poisoning  that  their  lives  became  a  burden  to  you  on  tfiis  platform  you  would  still  be  ready  to  affirai 

them.  that  they  were  necrroes ;  but  you  must  permit  me  to 

J.             ,         ^.       1-                 i.'ji.          UL  say  that  you  would  commit  a  grave  error. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  an  antidote  could  be  t  have  alreadv  spoken  to  you  of  one  race  inhabiting 
found  for  this  poison,  but  after  hypodermic  m-  that  great  equatorial  forest,  the  pygmies,  who  are  a 
lections  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  in  the  neigh-  diminutive  negro  race,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
norhood  of  the  wounds  were  tried,  losses  of  life  divided  into  two  distinct  types — the  dark,  long-head- 
were  much  less  ®^f  pro^athous-jawed,  and  a  lighter,  round-headed, 

In  reference  to  the  pastural  land  and  its  tribes,  broad-faced  type.    You  also  know^the  tnie  negro  of 

Mr.  SUnley  said,  in  an  address  befor.  the  Royal  ^^  ^^JZ^'Tse^i^T^st^^^t  it^ t 

Geographical  Society :  ^^erted  ^ips.  and  exceeding  prognathy.     You  aUo 

In  equatorial  Africa  the  pasture  land  adapted  for  know  the  tall,  war-like  Zulu  and  Cafifre,  who  are  not 

cattle  generally  begins  at  an  altitude  8^200  feet  above  pure  negroes,  out  negroid.    You  must  accept  them  as 

the  sea ;  but  the  best  and  most  nourishing  grasses  are  types  of  the  composite  race  I  just  B|>oke  to  you  about 

ibund  above  4,000  feet.    The  forest  ends  completely  Next  comes  the  Mhuma,  and  if  you  wish  a  rouch 

at  8,500  teet,  and  the  land  soon  afterward  varies  from  and  ready  picture  of  him  you  must  imagine  a  tradi- 

4,0<X)  to  6,000,  and  extends  in  a  belt  parallel  with  the  tional  lanicy  New  Englander,  darkened  w^ith  burned 

Albert  lake  and  between  the  lakes  Yictoria  and  Tan-  cork,  with  a  negroid  wig ;  ct  plant  a  Zulu  and  a  Hin- 

ganyika  down  to  Ukawendi,  and  fVom  Abyssinia  and  du  before  you  and  produce  an  Indo-Atrican  type  out 

east  of  the  Victoria,  down  to  the  Rufi.ii.    In  tlie  intra-  of  the  compound— features  regular,  hair  curly  but 

lake  region  are  the  nations  of  Ankori,  Uganda,  Un-  silky,  small  round  head,  shapely  neck,  small  thin 

yoro,  Rara^d,  Mpororo,  Ihangiro,   Chaiya,  Uzon-  lips,  small  ears,  slender  hands  ana  feet,  tail,  and  per- 

gora,  U^nja,  Kuanda,  Urundi,  Uhha,  ana  tJnyam-  feet  in  figure  from  the  knees  upward.    That  it  the 
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icpresentatiTe  of  the  Wahoma,  who  disdains  the  use  of  the  Yurang-kash.    The  ridges  are  more  than 

ofthe  hoe,  and  despises  the  planter  and  the  sower  and  16,500  feet  in  height,  the  cold  was  intense,  and 

will  not  interniarrjr  with  the  ne^jro  and  oommit  the  the  violence  of  the  winds  extreme.    After  losing 

awfal  ariDM  of  miscegenation  any  more  than  the  35  of  his  33  horses,  Grombchevsky  was  obliged 

i'^lSa'^iTnTtSe  V^Th Jy  Y^^^^^^^  to  quit  the  Uble-land  w^^^^^^^^  yisitfng.the  m^es 

AbT»«nian  SomaRs  and  oSlas.    Yoi  may  call  them  once  worked  by  the  Chinese  m  the  immediate 

if  jou  will  Abyssinian  or  Etbiopic,  but  the  oompre-  vicinity,  and  he  therefore  set  out  for  Nia  to  join 

hendive  philosophic  term  would  bo  Indo-African.  the  Pievtsoff  expedition  in  its  winter  Quarters. 

A  fifth  race  is  represented  by  the  Semitic  AtHcans,  At  Surkhan  he  found  3,000  Chinese  working  for 

who  are  to  be  found  principally  amonff  the  Mahdists  gQ\^ 

to-(^y  at  Darfour    Kordofijn,  wid  Dongohi;  and  a  *  jj;        g  -^he  Kanjuti,  who  are  indefatigable 

liS^Tv  *«.iT«..^''^L^  U!w^T'korth^^^^  and  me^iless   brieinds,  have  laid  waste*  the 

Mnit^  by  the  Tuaregs  and  Beduwy  of  Northwest  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Raskem-daria;    traces  of 

We  must  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  conclud-  habitations  prove  that  the  region  was  formerly 

in^  that  the  pygmies  and  the  negroes  are  the  primi-  well  populated.    The  mountains  are  destitute  of 

tave  races  of  Atrica ;   that  Ethiopia  in  prehistoric  vegetation  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  dry- 

timeA  wss  invaded  by  various  migrants  from  the  great  Qess  of  the  air,  but  m  some  parts  of  the  valley 

Aryan  race;  that  as  they  multipUed  they  scattered  ^^^^  ^^e  oases  covered  with  dense  brushwood, 


y^ii'^fJ^* ""^  ™^t^  ^'^  ^"^  °^J"i^.V!°- ,?.^    impenetrable  even  withaxe in  hand.''  In  order'to 
^^^X^SSo^aTbell^^^^  er§  these  districts  the  ^ew  Kirghises  who  vent- 

WanvamwezL    A  later  movement  conveyed  tribes     ured  across  from  the  Taghdumbash-Pamir  to 


faam((  peculiar  custoois,  who,  finding  the  intra-lake  Shahidulla  set  fire  to  the  vegetation,  forcing  the 
region  best  adapted  for  their  cattle,  cmng  to  the  land  wolves,  foxes,  wild  asses,  and  other  animals  to 
and  its  rich  pasture,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  tribes  retreat  before  them.  Capt.  Grombchevskv  says 
or  natives  employed  in  tillmg  the  ffround,  and  their  t^at  a  small  band  of  the  brigands  were  in  fiiding 
clanmsb  descendants  are  the  fndo- African  Wahuma.  ^  waylay  Lieut.  Yoiinghusband's  caravan,  but 
Asia. — The  Russian  expedition  to  central  were  afraid  to  take  the  risks  of  an  attack.  He 
Asia,  first  led  by  Gen.  Prjevalskv,  has  been  con-  made  a  topographical  survey  of  his  journey  of 
tinued  since  his  death  under  the  leadership  of  about  700  miles,  and  determined  several  latitudes 
Col  Pievtsofl.  After  wintering  in  1889~'00  at  in  the  vallev  of  the  Raskem-daria  and  on  the 
Nia,  in  Turkestan,  he  started  in  April  to  push  rivers  Muz,  Karakash«  and  Yurang-kash. 
forward  into  Tibet  through  the  pass  Idjelik-  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  journeys  in  Tibet 
Khanum,  intending  to  pass  the  summer  on  the  is  that  of  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  and  his  com- 
platean  and  descending  in  September  to  travel  panion,  M.  fionvalot.  They  set  out  more  than 
by  way  of  the  Cherchen  river  to  Lob-Nor.  An-  a  year  ago  from  Russia  and  passed  through  Si- 
other  expedition  in  the  same  region  is  that  of  beria  and  China.  But  their  most  important  ex- 
Capt  Grombchevsky.    He  began  a  journey  in  periences  were  in  Tibet. 

the  Kuen-Lun  ranges  in  July,  1889,  inf»ndine  ^hile  looking  toward  Batang  [says  M.  Bonvalotl 

to  cross  the  Hindu-Kush  and  enter  Kanjut  and  i  cast  secret  glances  at  Lhassa  and  wpeciaUy  at  the 

Kafiristan.    In  this  attempt  he  was  frustrated  loftv  unexplored  table-Unds  of  Tibet.     Pijevalsky, 

by  Afghan  troops.    In  October  he  was  in  the  tbe'kussian,  and  Carey,  the  Englishman,  were  the  first 

vallev  of  the  Dangnan-bash  or  Taghdumbash-  and  the  last  since  the  day  of  Fathers  Hue  and  Gabet 

Pamir,  and  passed  along  the  valley  of  the  Uprang  who  have  attempted  to  visit  these  unknown  regions. 

to  the  MuzTariver  not  before  known;  it  rises  ,^,i^X^^l?fi^'^I  °^T^  ,^,,  ~^^ 

«mAr.»  fk»  »i..^;a..«  «#  iu.,of«»>u  4i^»a  n^»fk.TA«4-  "16  diffioulties  they  bad  bad  to  surmount  were  notn- 

MDong  the  glaciers  of  Mustagh,  flows  northwest  5^^    ^^^  ^^  uncommon  to  me.    Upon  one  occasion 

then  northeast,  and  into  the  Raskem-dana,  not  Pqevalsky  had  to  turn  back  for  want  of  money ;  up- 
far  from  Chnn-takai.  In  the  valley  of  the  lat-  on  another  becaa^^e  he  was  attacked;  upon  a  third  for 
ter  river,  which  has  been  kept  desolate  for  eighty  want  of  a  guide^  and  then,  again,  because  of  threats 
or  ninety  years  by  the  inroads  of  the  Kanjuti,  he  addressed  to  him  from  Lhassa.  Except  upon  the 
went  up  to  Kara-Dshar-Karaul,  making  an  ex-  fhore  of  the  "  lake  which  never  ftwrw,''  he  had  lol- 

curaion  along  the  tributery  Surkowat.  On  the  1^^«**  ^«  ^^*«  ^''^  '°l*^t5i  ^}LT  w^,  !1'J^" 
■r.nfk<>,.»  aJ^:^;^^  ^#  ♦K^  ^oc,o  A<*k;i  ^i.wo»  ii«  R*io  "icl  Gabet,  making  toward  the  Mouroussou 
southern  declivity  of  the  pass  Aghil-dawan  he  ^^  Yangtw.  Car^  had  followed  for  several 
reached  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Uprang.  Here  days  atVeshfoute  leading  from  Tcharkalik  (at  the 
his  route  fell  m  with  that  of  Lieut.  Younghus-  farther  end  of  the  Lob-Nor)toward  Bogalik  and  the 
liand,  in  1887.  Passing  northward  he  crossed  Tttaidam.  Various  reasons  had  led  him  to  retrace  his 
the  Raskem  mountains  and  located  the  water  steps  toward  tlie  north,  but,  as  he  says  in  his  narra- 
divide  between  the  Raskem-daria,  the  Khotan-  tije,  "  I  had  not  recopized  that  it  was  imppssible  to 
daria,  and  the  Tisuaf ,  the  last  a  hitherto  un-  «\^"1?  ^^  ».5>jj'»er1y  direction//  I  was  firmly  re- 
known  stream.  Continuing  the  route,  he  crossed  "?^^®^  I?  *^i^t%*'"^"  ?*i  '^^'''^  .^^  ^^"^  ^?% 
♦u«  u   '•'•«-•"•    ^••""""ife  i'iio  iwuuc,  110  vi^oo^u  gjgj^  ^gj2.    Both  had  run  short,  at  a  given  moment,  of 

the  Haskem  mountains  for  the  third  time  at  the  provisions,  guides-and  prudence.  60  we  had  to  carry 

end  01  Plovember.    Keaching  the  Karakash,  the  with  us  ample  provisions  for  man  and  beast,  and  then 

upper  course  of  the  Khotan-daria,  and  following  forget  the  dictates  of  prudence.  80  we  left  the  Lob-Nor 

it  up.  he  again  crossed  the  mountains  at  the  Ka-  with  about  six  months*  provisions  of  food,  and  readj 

wak  Pass,  and  reached  the  source  of  the  Raskem-  to  run  any  sort  of  risk.    It  is  said  that  to  venture  is 

daria  with  the  thermometer  at  -35"  C.    But  a  ^  3J?*®^ '  ^®  ^^®  ventured,  and  we  have  suo- 

«ingl€  dav*s  journey  from  the  Karakorum  Pass,  <»«^«*« 

he  was  ooliged  to  turn  back  for  fear  of  losing  The  travelers  made  tKeir  way,  on  the  vast 

his  whole  caravan  by  the  extreme  cold.    Turn-  plateaus  of  Tibet,  across  a  thousand   miles  of 

inj(  to  the  southeast  and  following  the  Kara-  desert,  at  an  altitude  varying  from  18,000  feet  to 

kash;  he  reached  the  high,  sandy  table-land  and  19,000  feet,  and  reached  the  south  of  Lake  Ten- 

the  mountains  dividing  it  from* the  head- waters  gri-Nor,  which  is  only  a  day's  journey  on  horse- 
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back  from  Lhassa.    They  then  made  eastwai'd  discovered  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Ehor^gros 

by  a  new  route,  and  it  was  only  at  Tchang-cha  a  great  mountain  with  six  peaks,  called  Doess- 

that  they  rejoined  the  main  route  formerly  fol-  meghene-ora.    Its  greatest  height  they  estimate 

lowed  by  the  French  missionaries.  at  about  6,000  metres  or  19,680  feet.    According 

From  Tchang-cha  [says  M.  Bonvalot]  we  went  to  ^  ^^^}^.  observations,  the  northern  side  of  the 

Batan^,  and  by  Li-Tang  to  Ta-Tsicn-Lou,  where  we  mountams  is  very  mcorrectly  laid  down  on  the 

fall  in  with  some  compatriots.    Altogether  we  have  best  maps.    The  pass  Kiityka  does  not  exist ;  the 


traveled  about  1,600  miles  in  an  unknown  region,    Mengete  Pass  leads  from  the  basin  of  the  Kash 
nearly  half  of  the  way  without  a  guide.    It  u  true    into  that  of  the  Shusta,  whence  the  road  turns 


altitude.    We  can  still  Lear  in  our  ears  the  howling  Julius,  or  Sullus.     To  the  north  is  the  great 

of  tlie  wind  which  blew  t^om  the  west,  and  we  can  mountain  spoken  of  above,  Doess-meghene-ora. 

feel  in  fancy  the  ijand  being  daithed  up  against  our  The  view  of  its  six  peaks  from  one  of  the  snm- 

hoods.    Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  we  mits  of  the  Manas  mountains  is  sublime.    They 

had  to  seek  our  way  ;  at  timea  wj  could  not  dittin-  can  not  be  seen  from  the  Kash  or  the  Julius, 

puish  a  aian  ten  yards  m  trout  of  us;  sometimes  we  y^^       ^-^^      j^     ^^e  Keldyn  mountains.     The 

could  not  even  open  our  eyes;  so  it  is  not  surprising  „„„®    ^4  ^„^„  i^  -l«.^„ilk,-««  k..*  *i«r-i-«;««. 

il  we  lost  some  ok  our  men  and  cattle  and  we^  in  a  ^^^^  «'  .?^  V^  astonishing,  but  the  glaciers 

constont  state  of  apprehension.    The  only  combueti-  »**  mconsiderable,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 

ble  we  had  was  the  droppings  of  the  wild  yaks,  and  walls  of  the  mountains.    Alon^  Atshal-Umrot- 

no  water.    For  a  perioa  of  two  months  we  made  our  shi  the  Thian-Shan  forms  an  inaccessible  wall, 

tea  with  ice,  which  was  generally  dirty  and  mixed  crowned  with  almost  uninterrupted  masses  of 

with  sand  and  airth,  so  ^at  a  bit  of  pure  ice  was  gnow.    The  expedition  visited  some  coal  mines, 

a^^reat  treat,  and  we  flUed  our  bags  wit£i  it  whenever  ^^^^  ^^^^  were  ravines,  sending  from  clefU  and 

the  opportumty  offered.    For  we  marched  more  or  ^,^„j„^  „  «««^«  ^,  „««^i,«  JS;*u  *u^  *«^,ii;... 

!«»  MtWnhWrd.  nnd  had  to  take  a  DrovUion  of  ice  openings  a  vapor  or_smoke  with  the  peculiar 


as  Father  Hue  calls  it— would  not  burn  properly.  from  all  old  channels  of  the  rivers,  but  not  from 
Our  beostd  of  burden— cameU  and  horses  alike—  other  deposits  or  veins  of  quartz.    These  mount- 
were  decimated,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  every  ^ins  are  rich  in  large  vertebrates,  but  much 

nothing?  to  drink.    Upon  the  other  hand,  we  had  not  ^A*!®  Karambar  Sar,  or  Gazkul  lake,  m  the 

enough  combustible  or  lime  to  melt  the  ice  lor  them,  llindu-Kush,  has  been  supposed   to  have  two 

even  when  we  happened  to  be  near  a  frozen  pool,  outlets,  one  flowing  to  the  Yarkhun  or  Mastaj 

Twice  we  had  hot  spring  dose  to  our  camp,  ana  the  valley,  the  other  to  the  Gilgit  river.    It  is  now 

hon<C8  which  ulaked  their  thiret  at  them  died  on  the  found  by  M.  Dauvergne,  a  French  manufacturer 

following  day  trom  overdrinking  themselves.     One  residing  in  Cashmere,  that  there  are  two  inde- 

whlt  ut^ntrf  n.^^?;';^^^^^  E?"<lent  kkcs  Separated  by  a  low-water  divide, 

what  uj  known  as  the  mountain  complamt,  his  face  t»__^  ^u^  „««„ii«.    u„i#  •   «,:!«  i«««    4i^««  »i,a 

being  tumefied,  after  bleeding  a  go6d  deal  at  Uie  Z^^?^.  ^"®  smaller,  half  a  mile  long,  flows  the 

nose:    Two  days  before  reaching  lake  Tengri-Nor  we  Yarkhun,  and  from  the  Karambar  Sar,  a  mile  and 

buried  a  second  camp  follower,  whose  toes  were  frox-  a  half  long,  farther  east,  issues  the  Karambar  or 

en  off,  and  who  died  one  night  while  the  wolves  Ashkaman,  a  tributary  of  the  Gilgit. 
were  howling  around  our  bivouac.    It  was  time  that        Other  changes  in  the  map  of  Asia  caused  br 

we  should  ffet  back  among  our  tiellow-men,  for  most  recent  explorations  and  surveys  are  the  straight- 

of  us  could  not  have  gone  anoAer  week.    After  some  ^^^      ^^  ^he  course  of  the  Sangpo,  the  giving  it 

lonif  nesrotiations  with  the  authontios  of  LhaaNi,  we  „  ^iL.  „^.,»k«-o*««i«.  ^:-««*:^«  i«^  ^^izi^:^^ *^ 

obtained  what  horses  and  yak«  we  required  and  iJiade  »  more  southeasterly  direction,  and  a.^igning  to 

eastward,  keeping  to  the  north  of  the  high  road  from  »^  much  of  the  supposed  drainage  of  the  Zyul 

Lhassa  to  Batang.  Chu.    It  is  also  found  that  the  Mugodjar  mount- 

We  lived  up  on  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  amid  a  ains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Ural,  although 

ohaos  of  mountains;   and  we  traversed  numberless  separated  from  them  by  a  depression  six  miles 

passes  so  hi^h  that  one  seemed  to  be  mounting  up  to  jn  breadth.   Their  highest  point  is  Mount  Airuk, 

heaven,  there  bemg  one  cham  after  anotlicr,  with  ^  970  feet  hiirh 

summit  overtopping  Rummit.    Below,  in  the  plain,       '  'M.,«k  «««  ;,.#^«.».»:^»    k«-  ^^^^  «-^»  ^^tA 

were  white  RurSces  which  might  have  been  taken  fo;  .   ^""^^  '^®;!'.  '"o""*k^"i  ^?  *^™®  1"!^^.^^^ 

lakes,  and  which  were  merely  salt  or  frozen  poohj,  journey  of  Otto  Herz  by  sleigh  acrora  Sibena  in 

over  which  we  made  short  cuts,  or  else  vast  sheets  of  1888-*90,   under  the  direction  of  the  Russian 

water  lashed  by  a  westerly  wind,  and  so  salt  that  even  Government.     Near  Yilynisk   Mr.   Herz  made 

a  polar  cold  could  not  congeal  them.    The  only  in-  some  important  discovenes.    Minerals  of  great 

habitants  of  these  desertn  were  herds  of  antelopes,  rarity  and  value  and  precious  stones  which  hail 

vast  troops  of  yaks,  a  few  crows,  and  native  birds,  j^^y^j.  ^f^^^  been  found  in  the  region  turned  up 
Some  days  we  saw  nothing,  not  «ven  the  crows,  „    -^      •    ,  quantities.    Opals  of  excep- 

which  follow  the  caravauR  as  a  ohark  docs  a  Hhip,  the  "        I  oi«ov  *..  i<»«6«7  u««Mit»,i^^   ^r*^".  ***      j.  5 

solitude  beinjT  almost  overwhelming,  so  that  after  a  tional  beauty  were  also  found  m  the  immediate 

few  days  of  it  our  men  were  on  the  lookout  for  some  vicinity  of  the  river.    The  explorations  m  the 

human  form,  just  as  the  shipwrecked  men  look  for  a  Vilyui  country  were  exceedingly  laborious.  Often 

sail  upon  the  ocean.    They  were  in  high  glee  when  impenetrable  masses  of  underbrush  and  tangled 

they  thought  that  they  could  see  a  horseman,  a  pe-  saplings  completely  blocked  the  way,  so  that  a 

destrian,  or  a  horse  even,  but  when  these  proved  to  ^^1^.  had  to  be  called  while  a  company  of  natives 

be  optical  delusions  they  became  gloomier  tlian  ever.  ^^^^  ^  „^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^J  ^^^  p^^y. 

Two  brothers,  MM.  Grum-Grijmailo,  in  a  jour-  Most  of  the  country  thus  examined  had  not  been 

ney  of  exploration  to  the  eastern  Thian-Shan,  trodden  by  a  European  since  the  explorations 
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there  in  1864  of  Baron  Meitel,  one  of  Mr.  Herz*8  which  he  belongs  told  Mr.  M'Phee  of  the  fate  of 

two  predecessors  in  this  region.  an  expedition  of  white  men,  which  they  had 

Eight  miles  from  Klutschefakol  [«ud  Mr.  Herz]  learned  from  a  neighboring  tribe.    It  was  to  the 

U  th«  Klutacbe&kaya  volcano,  15,760  feet  in  height,  effect  that  two  white  men  and  two  clothed  black 

Tremendoiu  clouds  of  smoke  are  pufied  up  from  it  men  had  come  long  ago  from  the  northeast  on 

ooDfttanUy.    Ito  twin  peak,  UscbkinskayiL  w  12,880  horseback,  and  had  perished  for  want  of  water, 

feet  high.  We  undertwok  the  ascent  of  the  big  mount-  tj^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^j.^^  g^^    ^^^^  ^^le  white  men, 

am,  and,  cunoa^  T^^'^^J^Jl^tJi^.Jl^'^^^  after  desperate  efforts  in  all  directions  to  find 

We  manaffed  to  iret  up  about  6,000  leet  m  tbis  fasn-  .  i^^      /i      »     a^u     v  j   «    ~   *\ ...^^ 

ion,  and  Sere  iSt  tbS  8lei;jh,  to  go  about  2,000  feet  J[*^r.     Tun-Gun  s  tnbe  had  seen  them   i^ 

hiiffaer  to  the  saddle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  through  on  their  horses,  and  afterward  found  the 

two  volcanoes.    From  that  point  I  saw  a  magnifloent  corpses  of  the  white  men.    The  region  is  almost 

▼iev,  one  that  no  other  traveler  from  foreigo  lands  destitute  of  water,  though  there  are  isolated 

had  ever  looked  upon.    To  the  northeast  was  the  places  among  the  rocks  where  a  little  may  be 

Klntschefakaya,  to  the  southeast  the  Uschkinskaya,  found,  but  hardly  without  help  from  the  natives. 

^^^'"o"?;^^**^!!!^  '^^^  ''?i°*?*';«7-«^^l?;  It  was  further   reported  that  the  other  tribe 
Kkaya,  8,800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  m  the  very  .  .,|  i.^, ,  ^^  ^^^  .if*  u^a  i*^i««««^  ♦«  ♦k^  *^.»4-«r 
fiirai^ee  just  a  glimpse  of  the  Behriug  Sea.    ¥0  ^tilj  held  an  axe  that  had  belonged  to  the  party, 
the  north,  thirty  miTes  off,  there  was  m  sight  a  fourth  ana  «>me  bones,  fragments  of  the  harness,  and 
aotive  volcano,  Schivelitsch,  11,000  feet  high,  which  other  relics.    Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Mel- 
in  1854,  by  an  unparalleled  erimtion,  laid  waste  the  bourne  Society  to  verify  these  statements  if  pos- 
ooontry  for  250  miles  around.    The  accent  to  the  sad-  sible,  recover  the  relics,  and  erect  a  pyramia  of 
die  occupied  two  days  and  a  half,  while  the  descent  stone  over  the  place  where  the  exmorers  h)st 
was  made  in  four  hou«  and  thirty  minutes.  j-jjeir  lives.     Leichhardt  crossed  the  continent 
Mr.  Herz  left  Klutschefskol  on  April  17,  and  forty  years  ago,  without  camels  and  with  a  very 
on  Sunday,  ten  days  later,  arrived  at  his  destina-  poorly  equipped  expedition, 
tion,  Petfopaulovski,  aft«r  having  covered,  ac-  The  highest  peak  of  the  Owen  Stanley  range  in 
cording  to  nis  calculation,  15,000  kilometres,  or  New  Guinea  has  been  known  as  Mount  Owen 
about  9,000  miles,  since  his  departure  from  St.  Stanley.    It  was  described  bv  Mr.  Forbes,  who 
Petersburfir.  named  the  highest  of  several  nearly  equal  pin- 
Anstralla  and  Islands. — Mr.  A.  Weston  led  nacles  at  its  summit  Huxley  Peak,  and  the  oth- 
a  party  from  Cairns  in  June,  1889,  for  an  ex-  ers  Mount  Walker,  Abercromby  Peak,  Wharton 
ploration  of  the  Bellenden  Kerr  hills,  in  the  Summit,  and  Coutts-Trotter  Craff.    lie  did  not 
northeastern  part  of  Queensland.     The  highest  ascend  the  mountain,  but  took  observations  and 
point  of  the  range,  Center  Peak,  was  found  to  described  it  as  "  a  gigantic  isolated  pyramidal 
be  5,240  feet  in  height ;  it  thus  ranks  second  block  culminating  in  several  acuminate  rugged 
among  the  mountains  of  Queensland,  the  height  central    peaks  and    pinnacles."     Recently  the 
of  Mount  Lindsay,  near  the  southern  border,  mountain  was  ascended  by  the  Administrator  of 
having  been  determined  by  the  Norwegian  ex-  British  New  Guinea,  who,  as  might,  perhaps, 
plorer  Borchgrevink  to  be  5,711  feet.    Mount  have  been  expected,  proceeded  to  rechristen  it 
BartleFrere  was  found  to  be  5,000  feet  in  height,  with  a  royal  name,  calling  it  Mount  Victoria. 
This  is  the  first  excursion  sent  out  in  Queensland  He  could  not  distinguish  any  one  of  its  peaks 
for  exclasively  scientific  purposes.   The  explorer  as  higher  than  the  rest,  and  gives  a  difl^rent 
has  made  an  attempt  to  learn  and  preserve  the  description  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
native  names  of  the  places  visited,  and  makes  mountain,  a  difference  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  very  sensible  suggestion  that  these  names  be  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view.    The  height 
used  in  preference  to  the  unmeaning  repetition  of  the  mountain  is  given  at  18,121  feet,  a  little 
of  the  same  English  names  that  appear  in  all  less  than  former  estimates.    Tlie  Stanley  range 
the  British  possessions.  ends  abruptly  with  this  mountain,  not  being  con- 
Sir  Thomas  Elder,  who  has  furnished    the  nected  with  the  points  to  the  southeast.    The 
means  for  three  expeditions  of  discovery  into  waters  from  the  northwestern  slope  fiow  toward 
the  interior  of  Australia,  is  making  preparations  the  northern  coast,  but  the  moutn  of  the  river 
for  another,  this  time  to  explore  the  territory  that  receives  them  could  not  be  distinguished, 
north  and  northwest  of  Lake  Amadous,  where  Between  Mount  Owen  Stanley  and  the  northern 
it  is  supposed  that  great  reaches  of  pasture  land  coast  are  lofty  chains  whose  summits  nearly 
can  be  opened  up  for  use.    In  a  journey  to  this  reach  an  equal  height.    From  the  southern  slope 
lake,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tietkins  "  succeeded  in  defining  the  Vanapa  river  flows  awav  to  Redscar  Bay, 
its  western  boundary,  which  he  found  to  lie  near  northwest  of  Port  Moresby.   The  upper  course  oi 
Mount  Unapproachable  of  Giles.    The  western  Fly  river  was  examined  by  the  Administrator ;  its 
end,  for  a  distance  of  20  miles,  was  found  to  be  sources  appeared  to  be  on  German  territory.  Ex- 
nowbere  more  than  five  miles  in  width.**  ploring  the  Mai-Fussa,  he  saw  to  the  west,  80 
It  is  reported  that  traces  have  been  recently  miles  from  the  boundary  line,  a  large  stream, 
found  of  the  Leichhardt  expedition,  which  was  which  he  followed  up  for  120  miles,  finding  its 
lost  in  western  Australia  forty-two  years  ago.  source  to  be  only  7  miles  from  the  upper  course 
Some  natives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lagrange  of  the  Fly. 

Bav,  in  the  Kimberley  ^strict,  reported  to  Alex-  The  Macquaria  group  of  islands,  taken  jpos- 

ander  MThee,  who  has  learned  their  language,  session  of  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 

that  a  white  man  called  Tun-Gun  was  living  in  1880,  has  been  officially  declared  a  depend- 

▼ith  a  native  tribe  many  days*  journey  to  the  ence  of  the  colony  of  Tasmania, 

floutheast    Taking  some  of  them  with  him,  he  Captain  H.  Dreyer,  of  the  German  schooner 

•ought  out  Tun-Gun,  who,  though  light-colored,  "  Neptune,**  has   reported    the  discovery  of  a 

*u  of  genuine  Australian  type,  and  took  him  group  of  seven  small  islands  north wara  from 

to  MelK>ame.    The  old  men  of  the  tribe  to  Sunday  island  of  the  Kermadec  group.    Three 
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of  them  are  connected  together  by  low  land,  somewhat  larger  than  Ireland,  west  of  the  Lewes 

The  elevation  of  the  highest  was  estimated  at  and  Tukon  rivers,  and  extending  to  the  bouod- 

600  feet  ary  of  Alaska.     8.  27,000  sauare  miles,  nearly 

Earope. — It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  com-  equal  to  the  area  of  Scotland,  oetween  the  Lewes, 

mercial  facilities  of  the  United  Kingdom  bv  the  Pelly,  and  Stikine  rivers,  and  to  the  east  of  the 

building  of  a  large  ship  canal  through  Scotland,  coast  ranges.  4.  An  area  of  100,000  square  miles 

from  west  to  east,  which  will  be  better  adapted  between  the  Pelly  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  about 

to  the  conditions  of  to-day  than  the  Caledonian  twice  the  size  of  England,  including  nearly  600 

and  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canals.  The  new  Forth  miles  in  length  of  the  main  Rocky  mountain 

and  Clyde  Canal  is  designed  to  be  about  80  feet  range.    5.  50,000  square  miles,  about  equal  to 

deep  and  72  feet  in  breadth.    It  is  to  start  from  the  area  of  England,  between  Great  Bear  lake 

Alloa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Forth,  and,  using  in  and  the  Arctic  coast,  and  nearly  all  north  of  the 

part  the  river  channel,  take  its  course  to  L^h  Arctic  circle.    6.  35,000  square  miles,  morethsn 

Lomond,  reaching  it  by  a  tunnel  2^  miles  in  the  area  of  Portugal,  between  Great  Bear  lake, 

length.    Three  routes  are  under  consideration  the  Mackenzie,  and  the  western  part  of  Great 

for  the  remainder  of  the  course — first,  out  of  the  Slave  lake.    This  region  was  partly  traversed 

northern  part  of  the  lake  from  Tarbet  to  Loch  by  Abb^  Petitot.    7.  81.000  square  miles,  more 

Long,  an  arm  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde ;  second,  by  than  twice  the  size  of  Newfoundland,  between 

the  enlargement  of  the  Leven,  the  outlet  to  the  Stikine  and    Liard  rivers    to  the   north,  and 

Clvde;   third,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  .Skeena  and  Peace  rivers  to  the  south.    This  in- 

lake,  from  Arden  to  Ardmore  Head,  at  the  mouth  eludes  a  portion  of  the  western  Cordillera,  and, 

of  the  Clyde.    As  Loch  Lomond  lies  22  feet  between  the  Liard  and  Peace  rivers,  a  large 

above  the  sea,  a  lock  would  be  required  on  each  tract  of  the  interior  platean  region  of  the  conti- 

side.    The  estimated  cost  is  £8,000,000.  nent.  parts  of  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe. 

America. — Lieut.  Seton-Karr,  sent   by  the  consist   of   good   agricultural    land.    8.  7,500 

London  Geographical  Society  to  examine  the  square  miles,  about  half  the  size  of  Switzerland, 

borderlands  of  Alaska  and  British  America,  has  between    Peace,    Athabasca,   and  Loon  rivers, 

found  that  Altschik  river  flows  into  Dry  Bav,  9.  85,000  square  miles,  equal  to  the  area  of  Port^ 

and  not  into  the  Yukon,  as  has  been  supposed,  ugal,  southeast  of  Athabasca  lake.     10.  7,500 

Setting  out  from  the  Chilkat,  he  followed  its  squai'e  miles  east  of  the  Coppermine  and  west  of 

upper  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Klaheena,  or  Bathurst  inlet,  half  as  large  as  Switzerland.    II. 

Wellesley,  then  crossed  the  water-shed  and  made  81,000  sauare  miles,  about  equal  in  extent  to 

a   dangerous   voyage  on   the  Altschik,  which  Ireland,  between  the  Arctic  coast  and  Back's 

abounds  in  rapids.    A  tributary  of  considerable  river.     12.  178.000  square  miles,  much  larger 

size  comes  from  the  north,  probably  from  Mount  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  surrounded  by 

St.  Elias.  Back's  river,  Great  Slave  lake,  Athabasca  lake. 

Some  facts  of  interest  have  been  discovered  by  Hatchet  and  Reindeer  lakes.  Churchill  river,  and 
the  gentlemen  sent  to  Alaska  in  the  summer  by  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  lakes  and 
the  National  Geo&rraphical  Societv  at  Washing-  rivers  shown  in  this  great  region  depend  entirely 
ton.  Prof.  J.  C.  Kussell  examined  the  glaciers,  on  the  result  of  the  three  journeys  made  by 
discovering  among  others  the  great  Hubbard  Heame  in  1769-72.  13.  Area  of  22,000  square 
glacier,  at  Disenchantment  Bay.  Mr.  Kerr  took  miles,  more  than  Nova  Scotia,  between  Severn 
trigonometrical  measurements  of  the  highest  and  Attawapishkat  rivers  and  the  c<iast  of  Hud- 
peaks  of  the  region  and  determined  their  exact  son  Bay.  14.  15,000  square  miles,  about  half  the 
positions.  He  found  that  Mount  St.  Elias  does,  size  of  Scotland,  between  Trout  lake,  I^ac  Seul, 
after  all,  stand  on  United  States  territory,  and  and  the  Albany  river.  15.  85,000  square  miles, 
that  its  height  and  those  of  neighboring  peaks  about  equal  to  Portugal,  to  the  south  and  east 
have  been  overestimated.  By  Mr.  DalFs  meas-  of  James  Bay.  16.  289.000  square  miles,  almost 
nrement  in  1869,  the  height  of  Mount  St.  Elias  the  entire  interior  of  the  Labrador  peninsula  or 
was  rated  at  19,500  feet ;  the  present  measure-  Northeast  Territory,  though  several  lines  of  ex- 
ment  makes  it  only  13,500  feet  If  this  is  cor-  ploration  and  survey  have  been  carried  for  a 
rect.  Mount  St.  Elias  no  longer -holds  the  rank  certain  distance  into  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
of  highest  point  in  North  America,  but  is  ex-  sula.  This  area  is  more  than  equal  to  twice  the 
ceeded  by  Mount  Wrangel,  if  the  present  esti-  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  the  addi- 
mate  of  the  height  of  that  peak  proves  to  be  tion  of  that  of  Newfoundland.  To  sum  up, 
correct,  and  Mount  Orizaba,  trie  latest  measure-  while  the  entire  area  of  the  Dominion  is  placed 
ment  of  which  gives  its  height  at  17,879  feet,  at  3,470,257  square  miles,  about  954,000  square 
Mount  Cook  was  found  to  be  10,250  feet  instead  miles,  not  including  the  detached  Arctic  lands, 
of  16,000  feet,  and  Mount  Vancouver  9,400  feet  remains  unexplored. 

instead  of  13.100  feet.     The  earliest  measure-  An  expedition  under  Angelo   Heilprin  left 

ment  of  Mount  St.  Elias  by  La  P^rouse,  in  1786,  New  York,  on  Feb.  15,  to  explore  Yucatan,  the 

gave  it  12,661  feet.  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Field  Naturalists'  ences  in  Philadelphia.    Prof.  Heilprin  says  that 

Club  of  Ottawa,  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  of  the  €ana-  a  month  was  spent  in  examination  of  the  penin- 

dian  Geographical  Survey,  gave  the  boundaries  sula,  which  was  found  not  to  be  a  coral  reef.   A 

and  extent  of  the  areas  still  remaining  unex-  visit  to  the  plateau  of  Mexioo,  with  measure- 

plored  in  Canada,  as  follow:  1.  9,500  square  men ts  of  the  nighest  mountains,  gave  somewhat 

miles  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  Alaska,  different  results  from  those  of  former  measure- 

the  Porcupine  river,  and  the  Arctic  coast,  an  ments.    Orizaba,  or  Citlaltepetl,  the  highest,  (^ 

area  somewhat  smaller  than  Belgium,  and  wholly  timated  at  17,879  feet,  he  places  at  18.2(^ ;  Popo- 

within  the  arctic  circle.    2.  32,000  square  miles,  catepetl,  estimated  at  17,784,  at  17,523;  Iztacci- 
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fanatl  at  16,980 ;  Nevada  de  Toluca,  heretofore  In  view  of  these  facts  it  has  been  believed  that  the 

placed  at  15,000  feet,  he  makes  14,954.    The  city  expectation  of  reaching  the  pole  by  water  must  be 

of  Mexico  is  found  by  the  surveys  for  railroad  abandoned  and  a  route  sought  overland  by  means  of 

purposes  to  be  123  feet  lower  than  the  old  esti-  ^^^^^  with  dogs  or  remdeen    Nan^en's  Greenland 

zL^^^Z^  fi  Af9i\  t^^t.  'J^  ,*""^*  r^^r  y*^  "  .   '^**"  journey  has  demonstrated  the  leasibihty  of  land  travel 

mat«  of  7,470  feet,  used  as  a  basis  for  trigono-  %^^^  sufficient  provision  is  made  for  fJod  and  cloth- 

™^r*^  measurement.  ing ;  but  ho  himwlf  has  no  confidence  in  the  poasibil- 

The  Peruvian  Government  sent  out  an  expedi-  ity  of  a  land  journey.    He  docs  not  believe  that  the 

tion  to  the  Javarv,  tlie  first  object  of  which  was  continent  or  a  liu'ge' island,  as  Greenland,  extends  as 

to  punish  the  Indians  for  murders ;  but,  as  it  is  far  as  the  pole.   The  sledge  boats  which  could  be  used 

aceompanied  by  Richard  Paver  and  four  other  o^  ^°4  ^^^^^  not  answer  tor  a  voyage  through  the 

7T^Jh^.'''^ll^  'pirrLS^'t?.^  ?h1'm'!"&f^4\'}^^^^^^ 

weU  as  military  r^ults.     Payer  reported  that  ^pen  sea,  it  would  meet  the  alternative  either  to  turn 

the  Tyrol  colony  of  Pozuzo  seems  to  be  pros-  back  or  to  leave  the  animaU  behind,  thus  cutting  it- 

pering  at  last ;  through  the  efforts  of  the  former  self  off  ft-om  return,  with  the  danger  of  falling  a  prey 

French  consul  at  Lima,  French  capital  has  been  to  starvation.  Moreover,  a  considerable  caravan  would 


F^"^^™°^rlc'ft^^^  '"''  '""*'"'  '''  '^'PP"^'"  S'othrobje^ortoTiaiS^^^^^^ 
Jj-uropean  markete.  be  difficult  to  find  in  case  anxiety  is  aroused  in  regard 
CapUm  John  Page  s  expedition  up  the  Pilco-  to  it.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  route  it  nSght 
mayo,  an  account  of  which  was  given  m  the  be  foroed  to  take  by  the  condition  of  the  ice.  This,  to 
**  Annual  CyclopsBdia  "  for  1889,  has  met  with  lie  sure,  would  be  to  some  extent  the  case  with  a  jour- 
disaster.  The  object  was  to  find  whether  the  ney  by  water:  but  the  cnrrents  of  the  sea  and  the 
Piloomayo  and  Vermejo  would  serve  as  water  conditions  ofthe  ice  are  better  known  than  the  obsta- 
ways  between  the  centers  of  population  on  the  cl^  that  might  be  met  with  on  land 
pu*.  ««,i  ;«  R^i;«^i'«  A#f«-  il^^»^;«»  ♦!,«  «•«•«-  Smce,  theretore,  it  seems  best  to  Dr.  Hansen  to  at- 
PUta  and  in  Bolivia.  After  ascending  the  river  ^^^  ^J^  journey'by  sea,  it  becomes  a  question  which 
for  some  distance  and  overcoming  the  great  ob-  ^ute  will  most  sUrehr  iSd  to  the  goal.  It  is  known 
stacles  to  navigation,  they  ran  out  of  provisions,  that  to  the  eastward  from  Greenland  a  strong  polar 
and  had  to  support  themselves  by  hunting  and  stream  sets  toward  the  south.  Westward  ft-om  Green- 
fishing  while  suffering  attacks  by  Indians.  The  land  a  warm  current,  a  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
military  guard  returned,  worn  out  with  hunger  passes  northward  along  the  coa:st,  and  a  cold  current 
and  fatigue ;  the  rest  of  the  party  pressed  for-  running  southward  wash^  ttie  coast  as  far  as  76° 

ward  and  reached  the  swamp  latino  in  south  S?'*^  ^S'"^?'  "*^  T  ^^  *T**  k/'^'*  '^"V'rl  ^^"^ 

1?:*   ^  noo      o       ^"'^  o"-'"!'  j.«i*iiv  III  ovucit  York.    Fmally,  a  not  mconsiderable  current,  likewise 

Utitude  22  .     Supplies  were  sent  for  froni  the  ^f  ^i„  ^j^igin  imd  directed  southward,  has  been  dis- 

moutn  of  the  nver,  but  before  they  arrived  Capt,  covered  between  Spitebergen  and  JFranz  Josef  Land. 

Page  was  dead.  Thus  we  see  that  the  vessels  have  a  polar  current  to 

Aretie  Regions. — Dr.  Nansen,  the  explorer  contend  with  whichever  of  the  above  routes  they  may 

of  Greenland,  nas  in  hand  a  plan  for  another  ex-  take,  and  this  seems  to  Nansen  the  chief  reason  why 

pedition,   the  objective  point  of  which  is  the  fte  pole  has  not  been  reached  nt  any  of  the  attempts 

north  pole.    He  designs  to  take  his  route  through  {ll*rJj?K'^f!:  J  .:i"^T°^   J^l?  icebergs  and  the 

n^k^i*.  »4^«.:«-  ««^  ^;..^4-  u;-  ««„-««  4.^.««.»4  *^.^  hke  with  them,  causmg  danger  to  the  ships.    Finallv, 

Behnngstrait,  and  direct  his  course  toward  the  ^  j^  ^j^^  ^  ^^  withthan  against  the  currents,  anJ 

New  Siberian  isles,  whence  he  will  be  pided  by  |^  ^^y  should  be  sought  to  turn  them  to  account  rather 

the  current,  which  he  believes  will  take  him  to  than  fight  against  them. 

the  open  Polar  Sea.    He  will  have  a  ship  of  pe-  The  ouestion  is,  Is  there  a  current  leading  to  the 

culiar  construction,  which  can  not  be  pressed  to  polef    The  main  arm  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ends  be- 

pteces  by  the  ice,  but  will  be  raised  by  the  press-  tween  Spitzbercen  and  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Frani 

ure.    The  voyage  will  not  begin  till  the  spring  f?*S^^^'^5^  ^'V«  """n^'®  "^^^  ^"J  ?*  HT^S" 

^f  1000      Tki  v«^«.^«;««  Cfrx^i.:»»  ko„«  t,«*«3  h>Dd  ends  before   Baffin    Bay  narrows  into   Smitli 

SLSS*  1,             /*^?^x  Storthing  have  voted  g^^^     Nevertheless,  Nansen  believes  that  such  a 

200,000  kroner,  ($55,000)  toward  the  expenses,  current  exists. 

The  ^unds  for  his  choice  of  the  route  through  When  Nordenski6ld  made  the  voyage  by  way  of 
Behnng  strait  are  very  clearly  given  in  an  arti-  Europe  and  Asia  and  was  gone  so  long  that  anxiety 
cle  by  J.  Asmussen  in  Petermann*s  **  Mitteilun-  began  to  be  felt  about  him,  Gordon  Bennett  sent  out 
gen/  from  which  we  translate  the  following:  the  **  Jeannette,"  July  8, 1879,  to  seek  him  and  un- 
dertake independent  researches  in  the  Arotic  Ocean, 
As  IB  known,  three  routes  have  been  tried  by  which  and,  if  possible,  reach  the  pole  by  some  as  yet  un- 
to reach  the  pole :  First,  that  northward  alon^r  the  tried  route.  This  expedition,  led  by  De  Long,  was 
western  ooast  of  Greenland,  taken  by  the  English  ex-  unsuccessful.  The  ship  had  but  just  i>a8sed  through 
nedition  under  Nares  and  otephenson,  by  which,  on  Behring  strait  when  it  was  inclosed  by  ice  eastward  of 
iCay  12, 1876,  they  reached  on  a  sledge  journey  88*  Wranjrel  Island.  It  was  driven  about  for  two  years 
SO*,  the  highest  till  Greely's  men  reached  83'  24'  in  without  being  extricated,  and  sank  in  latitude  77*  15' 
1882.  They  became  convinced  that  it  would  be  pos-  not  far  fW>m  the  New  Siberian  isles,  only  a  part  of 
sible  to  penetrate  farther  north  only  under  the  most  the  crew  escaping  with  their  lives, 
favorable  conditions  and  impossible  to  reach  the  pole.  Although  this  expedition  thus  totally  failed,  ac- 
The  second  route  is  east  of  Greenland  and  then  north-  oomplishing  scarcely  anything  for  science,  still  Nan- 
waid  from  Spitzbergen,  by  which  route  Parry  arrived  sen  oelieves  that  it  was  on  the  right  track,  for,  in  the 
at  83*  45'  in  July,  1827,  but  where  of  recent  years  the  year  1884,  there  came  on  land  at  Julianehaab,  on  the 
ioe  conditions  have  been  so  unfavorable  as  to  make  western  coast  of  Greenland,  a  cake  of  ice  on  which 
this  route  impracticable.  The  third  is  from  Novaya  was  frozen  a  pair  of  oiled  trousers  marked  with 
ZemlyatoFranzJosef  Land,  discovered  by  the  Paver-  the  name  of  one  of  the  sailors  of  the  ^^  Jeanoctte." 
Wevpreefat  expedition,  and  thence  northward,  ^ho  There  are  three  ways  in  which  it  might  have 
hignost  point  by  this  route  wns  reached  April  2. 1874,  come  there— either  a  current  may  have  driven  it 
at  62*  5',  but  the  condition  of  the  ice  here  also  is  un-  westward  around  Cape  Cheljuskm,  between  No- 
&voiBble  to  farther  progress.  Nnnsen  believes  that  vaya  Zemlya  and  Franz  Joset  Land,  between  Nor- 
nooe  of  these  three  routes  will  lead  to  the  pole.  way  and  Spitzbei^en,  between  Iceland  and  Greenland 
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and  around  Cape  Farewell,  or  It  wan  carried  north-  rent,  be  carried  to  its  destination,  the  pole,  md  on- 
ward by  a  current  throuirh  regions  yet  unknown  and  ward  till  it  reaches  open  waters, 
then  through  Smith  Sound  and  Baffin  Bay,  or  it  Nansen's  idea  thut  the  plan  can  be  carried  oat  in 
came  IVom  those  unknown  regions  with  the  Arctio  two  years  is  perhaps  the  weakest  point  in  the  entire 
current  that  passea  east  of  Qreenland,  and  thenoe  scheme.  Thou^rb  the  ice  floe  reacoed  Julianehaab  in 
took  its  way  around  Cape  Farewell.  three  years,  and  though  it  might  be  inferred  thst  a 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  first  of  ship  guided  by  men  could  make  the  Toy  age  in  a 

these  three  ways  U  by  far  the  longest.    Furthermore,  shorter  time,  still  it  f^bould  be  considered  that  000911- 

although  the  t^ea  between  the  New  Siberian  islands  ally  favorable  conditions  of  the  ice  and  the  currents 

and  Greenland  is  well  known,  there  is  no  knowledge  may^  have  contributed  to  the  movement  of  the  floe, 

of  a  current  running  from  east  to  west.    The  cold  while  the  expedition  may  meet  with  conditions  eqoal- 

currentd  run  from  north  to  south  or  from  northeast  to  ly  unlavorable.     It  must  al^o  be  remembered  that 

southwest,  and  the  'wann  currents  in  the  opposite  di-  when  the  ship  is  once  fastened  in  the  ice  and  has 

reotions ;  but  if  the  ice  floe  had  taken  the  second  started  tbrwara  with  the  current  there  is  no  longer  a 

route  named,  it  must  have  been  carried  to  the  shore  possibilitv  of  return,  therefore  provisions  shouM  be 

lying  opposite  Greenlaud,  since  it  is  washed  bv  the  oold  taken  sufficient  for  four  or  five  yeais^  supply, 
stream  passing  southward,  while  Greenland  receiver        Another  and  a  novel  plan  for  reaching  the  pole 

tlie  warm  stream  paj^mg  northward.    Therefore  it  •    ^i  „,.  ^^^^^^j  k».  ♦.-^  v^^^u   <,»;<.^4io*o    iu 

must  be  supposed  tEtthI  floe  was  carried  southward  g  ^*^      proposed  by  two  French   scientists,  M, 

by  the  cold  current  esat  of  Greenland,  and,  falling  in  Besangon,  an  aeronaut,  and  M.  Gustave  Hennit, 

with  the  warm  current  near  Capo  Farewell,  drifted  «"i  astronomer,  who  propose  to  pass  over  the 

with  it  to  the  western  coast  north   pole  in  a  balloon,  starting   from  Spitz- 

Though  the  existence  of  a  currant  from  the  region  bergen.    According  to  the  newspaper  accounts, 

of  the  New  Siberian  islands  is  not  yet  proved,  it  must  this  air-ship  will  be  99  feet  in  diameter,  and 

be  admitted  as  highly  probable.    The  ^reat  slopw  in  600,000  cubic  feet  in  volume.    It  will  consist  of 

the  eastern  part  of  northern  Europe,  m  north  Asia,  ._  i'^^-  „„j  «.,  yv„f„-  k«ii.^.«  A^i^^^Ji  *^  -r^w^ 

and  in  west^  North  America,  seVd  vast  masses  of  ^^  ^""11^  *"^  ^^  ^""^^  balloon  designed  to  pre- 

water  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  nothing  even  ap-  ®®.^®  ^"®,P"^  hydrogen  gas  with  which  the  bags 

proximating  an  equal   quantity  enters  it  fh)m  the  ^"i  "^  flllea.     A  row  of  16  small  balloons  will 

opposite  side  of  tue  northern  hemisphere,  for  that  encircle  the  large  one  and  carry  a  reserve  of  gas. 

brought  by  the  Gulf  Stream  or  its  ec^uivalent  is  car-  It  is  expected  that,  with  favorable  winds,  the 


ried  southward  by  the  various  Arctic  currents.    In  voyage  can  be  made  in  four  or  five  days. 

order,  therefore,  to  raaintam  the  equilibrium  of  the        jfo^  the  third  time  in  recent  years,  a  . 

'  .nftT[;ifM°.v^ftw^  ♦^Li?r?Ki!'^°T^  has  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  masses  of 

tust  pass  away  either  to  the  west,  the  east,  or  •  .1  a  a    *  n       ^      i     *.u*   *: ^ 

I.    ^ince  there  is  no  considerable  ofl'-flow  to  »?«  on  theeast^ern  coast  of  Greenland— this  time 


^. „       ---  , steamer 

quantity 

watera  must 

be  noticed  towwrd "Stherwit^^T'east^lft"  i8"probable  ^^^  "  Hecla,"  Capt.  R.  Knudsen,which  penetrated 

that  the  currents  in  the  sea  follow  the  direction  of  the  Bs  far  north  as  Shannon  Island.    There  seems, 

inflowing  rivers  and  tend  northward.  therefore,  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  early 

Now,  while  we  arrive  theoretically  at  the  probabil-  exploration  of  this  little  known  coast ;  and  Lieut 

ity  of  an  ocean  current  passiiMj  northward  from  the  C.  Ryder,  who  took  pwt  in  the  exploration  of  the 


that  this  current  is  not  under  the  ice  throughout  its  eastern  coast  rrom  W    JN^  r6  .     l  neexpense 

whole  extent,  but  is,  at  least  in  part,  open ;  otherwise  estimated  at  irom  250,000  to    290,000  crowns, 

the  floe,  perhaps  the  remnant  of  a  greater  ice  field.  Sixty-six  degrees  is  the  farthest  point  reached  by 

would  not  have  been  able  to  pass.    A  glance  at  the  Capt.  Holm,  and  73*"  the  terminating  point  of 

globe  will  show  the  probability  that  this  very  current  the  survey  of  the  second  German  polar  expedi- 

passes  directly  over  the  pole  or  very  near  to  it.  tio„^  1 869^*70. 
On  this  theorv  is  founded  Nansen's  plan  to  rwch        3^^^  q^^^  Dickson,  of  Gothenburg,  has  not 

the  pole.  For  t^«  P^^P^^^^^  *  f^^^^  only  supplied  means  for  the  further  exploration 
lar  construction.  It  must  be  strong  and  Ann  to  witn-  y^«i„C*j  k«  rvu^-^AA^^  ««^  ^^z^^^a  f t«  .^i«««. 
stand  the  attack  of  the  masses  of  ioe  and  the  powerful  ot  Iceland  by  Thoroddsen,  and  assisted  the  colony 
pressure.  It  must  have  oblique  sides  and  such  a  bot-  of  Victoria  to  send  out  Nordenskiold  to  antarctic 
torn  that  if  it  is  wedged  in  the  ice  it  will  be  lifted  and  regions,  but  he  became  in  part  responsible  for  the 
not  crushed.  He  has  little  to  fear  from  ioeberos  when  cost  of  an  expedition  to  Spitzbergen  under  three 
he  has  once  reached  the  current,  since  he  will  be  sail-  young  scientists,  Boteman,  Klinckowstr5m,  and 
ing  in  the  same  direction  with  them.  On  the  other  q  NordenskiSld,  a  son  of  the  well-known  ex- 
hand,  the  ice  pack  will  ^J^Jf.  f  "<>^»  ^"8^"'^  plorer.  They  returned,  Sept.  20.  with  good 
S^rwirh»^s^\  Lientiflc«sJts,  having  made^tndi^of^^ 
be  crushed.  Dr.  Nansen  believes  that  the  expedition  logic  and  zoologic  conditions  and  added  to  the 
would  not  necessarily  be  lost.  He  thinks  it  will  be  knowledge  of  the  hydrography  secured  by  former 
possible  to  save  boats,  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  expeditions.  The  ice  prevented  a  visit  to  the 
necessaries  on  an  ice  field,  where  his  company  may  Seven  Islands ;  and  the  lat«r  work  of  the  ex- 
winter  and  pass  on  with  it  till  open  and  navigable  piorers  was  an  examination  of  the  glaciers  in  the 


quarters 

'The  ship  must  be  well  ftimished  with  things  need-  Point  Barrow,  has  been  in  constant  intercourse 

ful  for  a  polar  voyage,  but  need  not  be  very  larpe  nor  ^jth  the  natives,  and  from  them  has  gathered 

corry  a  verj'  largo  crew,  though  the  crew  should  be  information  which  points  to  the  existence  of  a 

welf  acaua.nte<r  with  polar  naviffation^    The  ship  habitable  land  beyond  the  limits  of  exploration  by 

should    be  taken  through  Behnng  strait  and_pa!«t  ^1  ...^  »x««»xi«      rr\^i^  io»,,i    ;.  «^f  ^n  .««.  ^#  ♦ho 

Wransrel  Island  to  the  New  Siberian  islands.    Then  wh»^e  people.     This  land  19  not  on  any  of  the 

the  course  can  be  directed  northward,  the  ship  may  jnaps,  but  its  existence  is  stoutly  insisted  upon 

be  fastened  in  by  the  ice,  and,  making  use  ot  the  our-  by  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  and  neighboring 
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islands.    One  of  their  stories  is  to  the  effect  that  for  the  year  included  the  sum  of  $1,888,000  re- 

sereral  years  ago  an  adventurous  hunter  of  a  ceived  from  the  sale  of  new  bonds  of  the  State,  the 

tribe  in  northern  Alaska  took  dogs  and  sled^s  issue  of  which  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  Oct. 

and  went  north  across  a  frozen  sea.    Nothing  28,  1889.    On  Oct.  1,  1890,  the  day  following 

was  heard  of  him  for  over  a  year,  and  he  was  the  close  of  this  report    State  bonds    to  the 

given  up  as  lost.    Then  he  returned  and  told  a  amount  of  $2,098,000  oecame  due  and  were  paid 

wonderful  story  of  finding  a  new  land  far  across  out  of  the  treasury,  leaving  $180,092.15  as  the 

the  ice.    There  he  built  a  hut  and  remained  till  normal  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of 

the  waters  froze  over  again,  wlien  he  found  his  the  fiscal  year, 

way  back  to  Alaska.  The  State  debt  on  Oct.  1, 1889,  was  $8,631,805. 

Captain  Leavitt  also  says  that  during  a  cruise  During  the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  act 

of  one  of  the  whalins^  fleet,  the  officers  of  the  above  mentioned,  the  Oovemor  issued  new  bonds 

vessel  discovered  land  at  a  point  farther  to  the  to  obtain  money  for  redeeming  a  part  of  this 

north  than  was  indicated  by  any  of  the  charts,  debt,  which  would  become  due  on  Oct.  1, 1890. 

They  sailed  along  its  shore  for  a  considerable  dis-  These  bonds,  though  bearing  only  8|  per  cent, 

tance  and  encountered  a  severe  p;ale.    But  the  interest,  were  disposed  of  at  par,  the  amount 

season  was  late,  and  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  issued  and  sold  oeing  $1,^3,000.     With  this 

return  south  as  soon  as  possible,  so  further  in-  sum  and  with  $265,000,  derived  from  the  sink* 

vestigation  was  abandoned.  ing  fund  and  other  sources,  the  accruing  bonds, 

Capt  Leavitt  cites  several  circumstances  in  amounting  to  $2,098,000,  were  redeemed.  Dur- 
support  of  the  existence  of  an  open  polar  sea,  an  ing  the  same  year  non-interest-bearincr  State 
undiscovered  land  which  will  support  habitation,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $104,965  were  also  paid 
and  a  passage  thereto.  There  is  a  remarkable  and  redeemed.  The  total  debt  was  thereby  re- 
absence  of  ice  drifts  in  the  waters  mentioned,  and  duced  to  $8,261,840  on  Oct.  1,  a  reduction  of 
but  for  numerous  dangerous  shoals  the  possibili-  $369,965  during  the  year, 
ties  of  navigation  would  be  encouraging.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  for 

Antarctic    Beglon8.~The  expedition  long  1890  slightly  exceeded  $400,000,000,  upon  which 

Slanned  to  be  sent  out  under  NordenskiSld  from  a  total  rate'  of  8*96  mUls  was  levied  for  State 

lelbonme,  for  purposes  of  antarctic  discovery,  purposes. 

seems  to  be  definitely  arranged  for.    Dr.  Oscar  Eaacatlon. — The  latest  report  of  the  State 

Dickson,  of  Gothenburg,  offered  to  furnish  £5,000  School    Commissioner  contains    the    following 

toward  the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  provided  public-school  statistics  for  the  school  year  end- 

a  sum  at  least  equal  were  furnished  by  the  colony  ing  in  July,  1889 :  Number  of  white  schools, 

of  Victoria.    The  autumn  of  1891  is  the  time  set  4,598 ;  number  of  colored  schools,  2,288 ;  white 

forsailing,  and  it  is  supposed  that  South  Victoria  pupils  enrolled,  209,276 ;  colored  pupils  enrolled. 

Land  will  be  the  point  of  destination.  183,220 ;  total  enrollment,  white  and  colored, 

GEORGIA,  a   Southern  State,  one  of   the  842,496;  average  dailv  attendance,  white  and 

original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  Jan.  colored,  280,884 ;  total  expenditures  for  school 

2. 1788 ;  area,  59,475  square  miles.    The  popula-  purposes,   $959,881.45 ;  teachers'  wages,   $828,- 

tion,  according  to  each  decennial  census,  was  161.74;   average   length  of  school  year,  three 

82,548  in  1790;  162,686  in  1800;  252,488  in  1810;  months;  total  population  of  school  age,  560.281. 

340.985  in  1820;  516,828  in  1880;  691,892  in  The  total  sum  available  for  school  purposes  dur- 

1840 ;  906,185  in  1850 ;  1,057,286  in  1860 ;  1,184,-  ing  the  year  was  $1,065,537.85,  of  which  the  sum 

109  in  1870;    1,542,180  in  1880;   1,887,858  in  of  $387,81453  was  raised  locally  and  the  sum  of 

1890.    GapiUl,  Atlanta.  $683,880.50  by  the  State,  the  remainder  being 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 

officers  during   the  year:   Governor,  John  B.  year.     The  sura  of  $688,880.50,  raised  by  the 

Gordon,  Democrat,  succeeded  in  November  by  State  and  constituting  the  State  school  fund 

William  J.  Northen,  Democrat;   Secretary  of  for  the  year,  was  derived  from  the  following 

State,  Nathan  C.  Bamett,  who  died  on  Feb.  8,  sources:  From  tax  on  shows,  $1,895.80;  from 

and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  Cook ;  Comptroller-  liquor  tax,  $71,739.06:    from  one  half   rental 

General,  William  A.  Wright;  Treasurer,  Robert  Stete  railroad,  $150,000;  from  dividends  Georgia 

U.  Hardeman;  Attorney-General,  Clifford  An-  Railroad,  $2,046;   from  net  hire  of   convicts, 

derson,  succeeded  in  November  by  George  N,  $17,856.98;  from  fees  of  inspector  of  fertilizers, 

Lester;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  John  T.  $87,186.19;  from  special  legislative  appropria- 

Henderson,  succeeded  in  November  by  Robert  tion,  $165,000;  and  from  poll  tax,  $188,155.57. 

T.  Nesbitt;  State  School  Commissioner,  James  The  Legislature  of  1888-*89  was  commendably 

8.  Hook,  succeeded  by  S.  D.  Bradwell;  Railroad  liberal  to  the  schools,  doubling  the  annual  spe- 

Commissioners,  Alexander  S.  Irwin,  L.  N.  Tram-  cial  appropriation  and  giving  them  the  tax  on 

niell,  and  Campbell  Wallace,  who  resigned  and  all  assessed  property  over  the  value  of  $360,- 

was  succeeded  in  January  by  James  W.  Robert-  000,000.    As  a  result,  the  total  State  school  fund 

son ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Logan  for  1890  reached  approximately  $826,656.05,  an 

E.  Blecklev ;  Associate  Justices,  M.  H.  Bland-  increase  of  nearly  $150,000  over  1889,  and  the 

ford  and  Thomas  J.  Simmons.  State  School  Commissioner  was  able  t^  order  the 

Flnanees. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  schools  kept  open  for  four  months  at  the  expense 

the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  year  of  the  State,  or  one  month  longer  than  in  1889. 

ending  Sept  30, 1890 :  Balance  in  the  treasury  In  many  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  local 

on  Oct  1, 1889,  $480,191.01 ;  total  receipts  for  taxes  are  levied  to  supplement  the  State  fund, 

the  year  ensuing,  $8,979,694.22 ;  total  expend!-  whereby  pupils  are  enabled  to  receive  instruction 

tares  for  the  same  period,  $2,181,798.08;  balance  from  seven  to  nine  months.    In  the  rural  dis- 

on  Sept  80,  1890,  $2,278,092.15.     The  reoeipte  tricts  also  long-term  schools,  so  called,  are  be- 
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ing  rapidly  established  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  State  School  Board.  These  schools  are  sup- 
ported for  four  months  by  the  State,  and  for  an- 
other four  months  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  patrons.  Such  schools  are  now  found 
in  nearly  every  county,  a  few  counties  having 
ten  or  twelve.  Georgia  is  one  of  the  few  States 
that  have  no  distinctive  normal  school.  The 
only  instruction  for  teachers  is  furnished  through 
occasional  teachers'  institutes,  fiut  the  Legis- 
lature of  1888~*89  has  made  a  beginning  by  appro- 
priating ^5,000  for  a  normal  and  technologieal 
school  for  girls  at  Milledgeville,  the  cornerstone 
of  which  was  laid  in  November,  1800. 

Coanty  Debt8.~The  total  indebtedness  of 
Georgia  counties  is  $465,060,  of  which  $899,000 
is  bonded  and  $66,060  floating.  There  has  been 
an  increase  since  1880  of  $283,270  in  the  debt 
Three  fourths  of  the  counties  have  no  debt. 

PopaUtion.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined b}r  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


OOUMTOS. 


OOUNTDCS. 


ier 

fiald«rln , 

Banks 

Bartow , 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Brooks 

Bnrao... , 

Bullock 

Barke , 

Butts 

Calboon 

Camden 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham  

Chattahoochee 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Claite , 

Clay , 

Cbyton , 

Clinch , 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia. .... 

Coweta , 

Orawflnd , 

Dade , 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dodse , 

Doofy 

Doofrherty . . . . 

Douglas , 

Early 

Echols 

Kffiogham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Fannin , 

Farotte 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon , 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersham. . . . 
HaU 


18IIO. 

'  1800. 

A.276 

8,676 

UOT 

6,144 

18,806 

14,609 

7,88T 

8,668 

18,690 

20,616 

6,619 

10,694 

«7,UT 

42,870 

11,T2T 

18,979 

4,929 

6,520 

8,058 

18,712 

27,128 

88^1 

8^11 

10,566 

7,024 

8,488 

6,168 

6,178 

9,970 

9,116 

16,901 

22,801 

4,789 

5,481 

8,164 

8.885 

4^028 

67.740 

6,670 

4,902 

10,081 

11,208 

14,825 

15,418 

11,702 

15,186 

6,660 

7,817 

8,027 

8,295 

4,188 

6.652 

90.748 

22,286 

^070 

10,488 

2,627 

4,794 

10,465 

11.261 

21,109 

22,854 

8.656 

9,815 

4.702 

5.707 

5.887 

6,618 

19,072 

19.949 

14,497 

17,189 

^868 

11,452 

12.420 

18,146 

12,622 

18,806 

6,964 

7.794 

7,611 

9,1 98 

2,568 

8,079 

6.979 

5,5i)9 

12,957 

15376 

9,769 

14.708 

7,246 

8,724 

8,606 

8,728 

84.418 

28,891 

10.569 

11,155 

11,458 

14,670 

49.187 

64.655 

8,886 

9,074 

8,577 

8.720 

6,497 

18,420 

11,171 

18,758 

17,547 

17,051 

19.581 

19,899 

8,718 

ll..'i78 

1^298 

18,047 

8,400 

•1,168 

808 

1,226 

1,986 

4,075 

15,228 

8,258 

591 

6,660 

1,878 

8,254 

•5 
•855 

5,400 

698 
1,181 
12,717 
•768 
1,181 
1.067 
8w4S4 
1,167 

868 
8,614 
1,588 
^418 
2,267 

816 
1,245 

659 
1.005 
•226 

877 
8,098 
6,094 
6,786 
•416 

860 
8,181 

526 
•880 
8.419 
4,944 
1,479 

128 
8,978 

596 

8,217 

8&,518 

6S8 

14S 
6.928 
1.567 
•496 

868 

8,<yv5 

2,749 


Hancock 

Haralson.... 

Harris 

Hart 

Heanl 

Henry. 

Houston..... 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson.... 

Johnson 

Jones 

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes.... 
Lumpkin.... 

McDuiBe 

Mcintosh  ... 

Macon 

Madls<ni 

Marlon ...... 

Meriwether.. 

Miller 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Moi^gan 

Murray 

Muscogee . . . 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethoipe . . 
Paulding.... 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

PuIaskL 

Putnam 

Quitman .... 

Kabnn 

Randolph  . . . 
Slchmond... 
Kockdale.... 

Schley 

Screven 

Spakiing..... 

Stewart 

Sumter. 

Talbot. 

Taliaferro.... 

Tatnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Towns 

Troup , 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upf  on 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

WeKster 

White , 

Whitfield 

WHoox , 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson..., 
Worth 


Total. 


1880. 

1800. 

16.989 

17,148 

6,974 

11,816 

16,768 

16.797 

9,094 

10,887 

a760 

9,657 

14,198 

:  6,220 

82.414 

81,618 

2,606 

6.816 

16,897 

19,176 

11,851 

18,879 

15,671 

17,218 

4,800 

6,129 

11,618 

18,709 

10,058 

18.747 

io,5n 

9.074 

10,649 

12,8S7 

6,418 

6,146 

11.049 

15,102 

6,526 

6,867 

9,449 

8,769 

6,841 

6,470 

11,675 

18,1^8 

7,978 

11,024 

8,598 

7,788 

17.651 

90,740 

8,780 

4,875 

6,261 

64»8 

9,898 

10,906 

18,808 

19,187 

6,881 

9,848 

14,088 

16,041 

8,269 

a461 

19,888 

27.761 

18,628 

14310 

6,851 

7,718 

1^400 

16,951 

10,887 

11,948 

6,790 

ai8S 

4,588 

6,879 

1^849 

16,800 

11,958 

14,945 

14,058 

16,558 

11589 

14,848 

44»8 

4,471 

4,684 

^606 

18.841 

16,267 

84.666 

4M94 

6,888 

6,818 

5,808 

6,448 

18,^86 

14.484 

UfiSi 

18.117 

18.998 

16,688 

18,289 

82,107 

14,115 

13,853 

7.084 

7,291 

6.988 

10.258 

8,597 

6,666 

4.828 

6,477 

10.451 

14,508 

2a597 

86,154 

8,261 

4,064 

80.565 

80,TS8 

8,918 

8.196 

6,481 

7,749 

12,400 

12.188 

11.056 

18,282 

15,622 

17,467 

4,159 

8,811 

10,885 

10,967 

21,964 

26,287 

5.990 

7,485 

5.287 

5,6S<6 

5,841 

6.151 

11,900 

12.916 

8,109 

7,980 

15.985 

18,081 

12,061 

10,781 

^892 

10,048 

1,542,180 

1,887,858 

160 
6gM9 
1.089 
1,798 

788 
8,027 
*601 
8,620 
2,879 
8,028 
1,548 
1JB29 
1.C96 
8.(94 
•1.5C8 
8.388 
«866 
4,658 

841 
•660 

229 
1,508 
8,046 
•870 
8^089 

5» 

•38 
lwB14 

829 
8,S«7 
S,0Q9 

192 
8,489 

«87 
1,868 
1,551 
1,061 
1,892 
1,841 

451 
2,996 
2.5U1 

8l<8 
79 

m 

1.926 

im» 

•25 

141 
1,888 

582 
1.684 
8,668 
*»7 

257 
8,965 


649 

4,058 

5,567 

808 

158 

•728 

1,818 

♦212 

2,226 

1,645 

4,652 

72 

&S78 

1,605 

468 

810 

1,016 

4,S71 

S,0»6 

•1,280 

4.156 


296.178 


•  Decrease. 

Penltentiaij.— Or  Oct.  1,  1888,  there  were 
1,537  prisoners  m  the  convict  camps  of  the  State, 
1,336  being  colored  males,  52  colored  females, 
and  149  white  males.  During  the  two  years  en- 
suing 966  were  received  from  the  jails,  and  8  es- 
caped convicts  were  recaptured,  making  the  total 
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2,511.    Of  this  number  588  were  discharged  by  tion  brought  together  delegates  from  Tennessee, 

expiration  of  their  sentence,  107  died,  72  were  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 

pardoned,  13  returned  to  court  for  new  trial,  40  Florida.    There  were  also  present  delegates  from 

escaped,  and  2  were  sent  to  the  insane  asylum,  the  State  Alliance.     The  following  resolution 

leavmg  1,694  on  the  rolls  on  Oct.  1, 1890,  of  whom  embodies  the  result  of  the  meeting : 

1,478  were  colored  males,  48  colored  females,  and  That  this  convention  recommend  the  nelection  hy 

168  white  males.  the  Alliance  of  each  Southern  State  of  a  delefration  of 

The  State  Railroad.— Under  the  act  of  Nov.  twelve,  and  by  each  organized  commercial  bodv  of 

12, 1889,  bids  for  the  lease  of  the  Western  and  eachcit^  in  the  South  of  one  tVom  each  of  such  bodies, 

Atlantic  RaUroad  were  advertised  for,  to  be  sub-  ^  ™eet  m  Atlantoon  the  second  Wednesday  otJanu- 

njitt^l  in  writing  on  or  befon.  June  27  1890.  ?7o' ^'^JaS^iert^t-^^oS^^ 

Two  bids  only  were  submitted.    The  bid  of  the  ^  pi^^  for  soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  btook  oi*  such 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  of-  companjee. 

fering  $35,001  a  montn  for  twenty-nine  years,  was  _  ....     .      _     .       ^ooa  ^u            *u     #  i.u 

accept^  The  State  thereby  derives  a  handsome  Folltleal.-Dunng  1889  the  ^owth  of  the 

revenue  and  still  retains  her  ownership  of  the  Farraej?   A^^V^^^®  *n^  ^^^  extension  of  its  or- 

road.    There  are  unsettled  questions  between  ganization  in  the  State  was  so  rapid  that  when, 

the  outgoing  lessees  and  the  State,  for  which  the  early  this  year  it  began  to  take  part  m  politi^, 

Legfelatureln  December  provided  a  mode  of  set-  \^  soon  found  itself  able  to  dictate  terms  to  the 

tlement    The  leased  road  runs  from  Atlanta  to  Democratic  part-v.  ^^Early  in  April  the  btete  Al- 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  the  lessees  thereby  ob-  }\»°ce  announ^d,  through  its  executive  officers, 

tain  a  through  line  from  AtlanU  to  St.  Louis.  *S*V.T?''^  candidate  for  office,  m  order  to  receive 

Confederate  Pensions.— The   law   ginng  the  Alliance  support,  must  pledge  himself  to  cer- 

small  bounties  to  Confederate  soldiers  has  been  in  ^»°  pnnciples,  the  following  among  others ; 

operation  since  1887,  during  which  time  the  num-  To  support  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  leg- 

ber  of  beneficiaries  under  the  law  has  increased  islation  restricting  railroads. 

from  1,900  to  8,100.    The  total  payments  to  ,,  To  »  «viMon  of  the  present  pubho^sohpol  system, 

these  applicants  Aggregate  about  $180,000.    Be-  ^uS^fof      "^                                         ~™"''''' 

sides  the  large  number  who  are  paid,  hundreds  xo  suoli  changes  In  the  penitentiary  system  as  wUl 

of  applications  are  rejected  after  an  examination  amelioiate  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  con- 

which,  as  a  rule,  is  more  laborious  than  that  be-  victs,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  system  be  so  chan^ted 

stowed  upon  those  that  are    approved.      The  that  all  able-bodied  male  convicts  shall  bo  worked  on 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pension  a  cer-  the  public  highways,  and  that  special  provisions  be 

Uin  cUss  of  widows  of  deceased  Confederate  sol-  ^^^  ^^^  T^^.  °"¥c/°5  women  and  cliildren. 

dlers.  which  was  ratified  by  the  people  on  Oct.  1,  .  T?  *  J^duction  of  State  and  nationa  taxes.    Asscrt- 

loftrt     .,,       7    .   "*'*:*''**  '^J  *'*V:  *v  1*1 V  1  mg  that  taxes  should  only  be  levied  for  revenue,  and 

1890,  will  matenaJIy  increase  the  labor  connected  t^lt  to  an  economical  and  judicious  administration, 

with  pension  applications.  That  m  the  revision  of  the  protective  tariflf,  the 

County  Jails.— The  last  message  of  the  Gov-  burdens  now  resting  on  the  agricultural  and  labor- 

emor  contains  the  following  comments  upon  in^  classes  shall  be  lessened  to  the  greatest  possible 

this  subject :  extent. 

fn^^j.:!.^^ «,.«.,  «^»k^  «o>««f5^  />^*koC#-*4»  oi^  Tnat  our  representatives  in  the  national  Lejpsla- 
•iPi  i,^wuS?Y«^on^  ^T^u^lfW  ?mfl?  ^  ^™  »*»*"  advScate  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  will 
S?Z^«^!^^i?/i.f  Sf^r:  S^«J^  S?S  nffl^u  nf  F«^ent  speculaUon  and  cSmWiies  that  seek  to  inter- 
It!  piSSfSfill  ?L^^t  t w  .Snv  nf  V«^^n^^^^  ^^^^  with  prices  of  prime  necessities  and  pr~1"ntmn. 
',^i^K^1^?m"PX°W^  SSn^ilS^^ert  .  ^o -Jolition  o^^^^^^^  national  banking 


vermin,  and  seriously  enfeebled  in  constitution.    The  i^    c^untrv  on  a  cash  basiH 

?^«Hn„^%°h!?r^n^^^         j;fS,n*?«,w2Sl°ith«r  '  That  th^Sub- Treasury  bill  of  the  National  Alliance 

^7^'"'^  Their  inmirtes  are  often  crowds  together  pending  in  Congrew,  or  some  better  system  for 

m  flltAy  aiiortments,  without  regard  to  sex  or  color,  ^^6  relief  of  the  strJg;?ling  masses,  be  pass^. 

without  sufficient  air  or  lisrht,  or  water,  or  food,  or  ^*'^     *             '       ^-o»««. 

clothing,  or  fire,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  the  laws  of  This  measuring  rod  was  so  rigorously  used 

health.     The  convicts  in  our  Penitentiary  who  are  that  scarcely  a  candidate  for  anv  office.  State  or 

condemned  criminals  are  infinitely  better  cared  for  national,  was  able  to  secure  a  Democratic  nomi- 

^s^cSi's^i^uoT^fraw^^^^^^^^^^  r^^ii!^^  '^""^'  ^'^  r^^.^" 

tried  and  convicted.  The  Lcgiskture  should  regu^  i^"",^^  ^^  ^^ese  or  similar  measures  and  avowing 
l»te  the  construction  of  our  jaiU,  so  that  thev  mav  fu"  sympathy  with  the  Alliance, 
have  sufficient  light  and  ventiUtion  and  warmth  anil  For  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  nomination 
area.  It  should  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  resrimen  William  J.  Northen,  President  of  the  State  Agri- 
aud  diet  of  prisoners,  and  for  their  proper  olassiflcar  cultural  Society,  had  been  an  acknowledged  as- 
tion  and  divljion  in  dormitories,  as  are  required  by  pirant  since  early  in  1889.  No  one  had  appeared 
S^JSSi^  ^  humanity ,  and  by  the  laws  of  scien-  ^p^„,  ^o  oppose  his  candidacy,  when  early  in  June 
Hfnuntion.  ^^^  Alliance  adopted  him  as  its  candidate.  This 
Direct  Trade  Conrentfon. — On  Aug.  25  action  practically  assured  his  nomination,  and  no 
Gov.  Gordon,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Al-  one  afterward  entered  the  contest  against  him, 
liance,  issued  an  invitation  to  the  Governors  of  except  Col.  Thomas  Hardeman,  who  withdrew 
the  cotton-producing  States  to  meet  at  Atlanta  late  in  June  without  attempting  a  serious  can- 
on Sept  10,  and  each  Governor  appointing  six  vass.  At  the  Democratic  State  Convention  held 
delegates  from  his  State  to  accompany  him,  for  at  Atlanta  on  Aug.  7,  Northen  was  nominated 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of  es^tnl)-  by  acclamation.  The  ticket  was  completed  by 
liihiDg  direct  trade  with  LiverpooL    This  inv  itiy  the  renomination  of  Secretary  of  State  Cook, 
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Treasurer  Hardeman,  and  ComptroUor  Wright,  13,  Hon.  Patrick  Calhoun  secured  the  anti-Gor- 

by  the  selection  of  Georse  N.  Lester  for  Attorney-  don   nomination ;  but  the  other  Alliance  aspi- 

General  and  Robert  T.  r^esbitt  for  Commissioner  rants,  who  went  into  the  caucus,  refused  to  be 

of  Agriculture.    Attorney-General  Anderson  and  bound  by  it,  and  carried  the  contest  into  the 

Commissioner  Henderson  were  defeated  for  re-  Legislature.    Gen.  Gordon  obtained  a  majority 

nomination.    The  resolutions  included  the  fol-  in  each  House  on  the  first  ballot,  on  Not.  18,  uA 

lowing:  was  declared  elected  on  the  following  day  in 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  fidelity  and  capacity  Jjin^  session,  the  vote  being :  Senate,  Gordon  25, 

with  which  the  affairs  of  State  have  been  managed  by  T.  M.  Norwood  7,  Calhoun  6,  J.  K.  Hines  3. 

our  distinguished  Governor,  John  B.  Gordon,  and  the  N.  J.  Hammond  2;  House,  Gordon  97,  Norwood 

other  State-house  officers.    We  will  heartilv  support  86,  Calhoun  19,  Hines  10.  Hammond  7.    A  suc^ 

the  nominees  of  this  convention,  and  we  oall  upon  all  cesser  to  Associate- Justice  Blandford,  of  the 

Democrats  to  support  paitv  nominations  in  the  various  Supreme  Court,  who  declined  a  re-election,  was 

districts  and  counties  of  tins  btate.  ^^^^^  ^^  this  session,  Hon.  Samuel  Lumpkin 

The  Republican  8tat«  Executive  Committee  being  the  successful  candidate.     Judge  Allen 

deemed  it  unwise  for  the  party  to  nominate  a  Fort  was  chosen  Railroad  Commissioner  to  suc- 

Stato  ticket,  and  at  the  election,  on  Oct.  1,  the  ceed  Hon.  Alexander  S.  Irwin. 
Democratic  ticket  received  the  entire  vote  cast —        The  legislation  of  the  session  includes  an  act 

Northen  receiving  105,365  votes ;  Cook,  108,695 ;  providing  a  method  for  settling  the  claims  of 

Hardeman,  102,911;  Lester,  100,933;  Wright,  102,-  the  outgoing  lessees  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 

621;  Ncsbitt,  96,406.  Members  of  the  Legislature  Railroad   against   the   State    for   betterments, 

were  chosen  at  the  same  time,  160  out  oi  the  en-  These  claims  are  referred  to  a  commission  of 

tire  219  in  both  Houses  being  Alliance  men,  and  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 

almost  all  Democrats.     An  amendment  to  the  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  which  is  empowered 

State  Constitution,  authorizing  the  Legislature  to  hear  both  the  lessees  and  the  State,  to  pass 

to  pension  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers  who  upon  their  respective  claims,  and  to  report  tiieir 

died  in  the  service  or  from  wounds  incurred  in  findings  to  the  Governor.     Such  findings  shall 

the  service,  was  adopted  by  the  people ;  but  ir-  have  no  force  or  effect  unless  concurred  in  by 

regularities  in  procedure  invalidated  the  result,  five  members  of  the  commission,  and  approved 

and  will  render  another  election  necessary.  bv  the  Governor.     The  commission  shall  con- 

At  the  November  election  ten  Democratic  elude  its  labors  by  June  1,  1891,  and  shall  re- 
members of  Congress  were  chosen,  the  vote  being  ceive  compensation  from  the  State.  It  was  pro- 
as follows:  First  District,  R.  E.  Lester  (Dem.),  vided  that  no  action  should  be  taken  under  the 
10,905,  M.  J.  Doyle  (Rep.),  3,127 ;  Second  District,  act  until  the  lessees  should  file  with  the  Gov- 
H.G.Turner  (Dem.),  7,361,  C.  S.  Matteson  (Rep.),  emor  an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  settlement 
948 ;  Third  District,  Charles  F.  Crisp  (Dem.),  arrived  at  under  its  provisions.  On  Dec  22  this 
8.038,  P.  C.  Gibson  (Rep.),  1,248 ;  Fourth  District,  agreement  was  filed  by  the  lessees,  and  the  Gov- 
Charles  L.  Moses  (Dem.),  9,609 ;  Walter  H.  John-  emor  at  once  appointed  the  following  commis- 
son  (Rep.),  3,488 ;  Fifth  District,  L.  F.  Living-  sioners :  J.  C.  C.  Black,  J.  L.  Warren,  George 
ston  (Dem.),  8,688,  Will  Haight  (Rep.),  3.608;  A.  Mercer,  N.J.  Hammond,  G.  Gunby  Jordan, 
Sixth  District,  James  H.  Blount  (Dem.),  2,860,  Walter  B.  Hill,  Daniel  G.  Hughes,  C.  D.  Hc- 
no  opposition ;  Seventh  District.  R.  W.  Everett  Cutchen.  In  the  regular  appropriation  bills 
(Dem.),  10,031,  W.  H.  Felton  (Ind.  Dem.),  8,460,  passed  at  this  session  the  puolic  schools  were 
Z.  B.  Hargrove  (Rep.),  638;  Eighth  District,  liberally  treated,  but  a  disposition  hostile  to 
Thomas  G.  Lawson  (Dem.),  3.405,  no  opposition  ;  higher  education  was  manifested  by  an  attempt 
Ninth  District,  Thomas  E.  Winn  (Dem.),  10,315,  to  withhold  support  from  the  branch  colleges  of 
Thaddeus  Pickett  (Ind.  Dem.),  4,087,  S.  A.  Dar-  the  State  University.  They  obtained  an  appropri- 
nell  (Rep.),  3,133;  Tenth  District,  Thomas  Ei  ation  for  one  year  only  through  the  persistency  of 
Watson  (Dem.)»  5.456,  A.  E.  Williams  (Rep.),  597.  the  Senate  in  their*  behalf.  The  session  ad- 
The  only  members  of  the  present  Congress  re-  ioumed  on  Dec.  22  until  the  following  July, 
elected  were  Messrs.  Lester,  Turner,  Crisp,  and  having  completed  a  large  amount  of  legislation, 
Blount,  the  others  being  defeated  for  renomina-  chiefly  local  and  special, 
tion  at  the  primaries  by  the  influence  of  the  Farm-  GERMANY,  an  empire  in  central  Europe,  es- 
ers'  Alliance.  All  the  delegation  are  pledged  to  tablished  in  accordance  with  treaties  concluded 
the  Alliance  principles.  Livingston,  of  the  Fifth  in  November,  1870,  between  the  North  German 
District,  is  tne  President  and  leader  of  the  State  Confederation  and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden 
Alliance.  and  Hesse  and  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  WQr- 

Legislatiye  Session. — ^The  Legislature  elect-  temberg,  which  were  ratified  on  Jan.  29,  1871. 
ed  in  October  assembled  for  its  first  session  at  By  vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German 
Atlanta,  on  Nov.  5.  Being  controlled  by  mem-  Confederation  and  on  the  unanimous  invitation 
bers  of  the  Farmers*  Alliance,  it  was  watched  of  the  princes  of  the  German  states,  Wilhelra  I, 
with  unusual  interest.  One  of  its  earliest  duties  King  of  Prussia,  became  the  first  (jrerman  Em- 
was  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  United  States  peror,  and  on  April  16, 1871,  the  Constitution  of 
Senator  Brown,  who  had  declined  a  re-election,  the  empire  was  promulgated  by  a  decree  that 
Gen.  Gordon,  the  retiring  Governor,  was  the  went  into  force  on  May  4, 1871.  The  confcdcr- 
leading  candidate,  but  he  encountered  the  oppo-  ation  of  states  forming  the  empire  is  invested 
sition  of  those  who  believed  that  a  pronounced  with  sovereign  imperial  authority,  which  is  ex- 
champion  of  Alliance  ideas  should  be  chosen,  ereised  by  the  King  of  Prussia  as  hereditary 
Several  aspirants  for  the  favor  of  the  anti-Gor-  German  fcmperor,  and  the  Bundesrath  or  Fed- 
don  mem  be  1*8  appeared,  and  a  series  of  caucui>es  eral  Council,  representing  the  federated  states, 
became  necessary,  at  the  last  of  which,  on  Nov.  in  conjunction  with  the  Reichstag  or  German 
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Parliament,  consisting  of  397  Deputies  elected  in  East  and  West  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  Posen ; 
by  ballot  and  by  universal  suffrage,  one  for  every  280,000  Walloons  and  French ;  150,000  Lithu- 
118,000  of  the  population.  The  military  and  anians;  140,000  Danes ;  and  140,000  Wends,  Mo- 
political  affairs  of  the  empire  are  under  the  su-  ravians,  and  Bohemians.  The  number  of  for- 
preme  direction  of  the  Emperor,  who  has  power  eigners  residing  in  Germany  in  1885  was  484,- 
to  make  treaties,  declare  war  for  defensive  pur-  525,  having  increased  from  275,856  in  1880.  The 
poses,  conclude  peace,  and  appoint  and  receive  number  of  Austrians  was  155,331 ;  Russians,  48,- 
ambassadors.  I^'or  an  offensive  war  he  must  853 ;  Dutch,  45,270 ;  Swiss,  36,902 ;  French,  36,- 
have  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath.  This  body,  708 ;  Danes,  20,848 ;  British,  14,889 ;  Swedes  and 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Norwegians,  13,174;  Luxemburgers,  11.607; 
Empire,  consists  of  58  members,  Prussia  being  other  Europeans,  26,611;  Americans,  15,017; 
represented  by  17,  Bavaria  by  6,  WUrtemberg  from  other  countries,  8,628.  In  1885  the  21 
and  Saxon r  by  4  each,  Baden  and  Hesse  by  5  large  cities  with  over  100,000  inhabitants  con- 
each,  Mecklenburg-Sohwerin  and  Brunswick  by  tained  9'5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  116  medi- 
2  each,  and  Oldenburg,  Saxe- Weimar,  Mecklen-  um  towns  with  from  20,000  to  100,000  inhab- 
burf^-Strelitz,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Anhalt,  Saxe*  itants  contained  8*9  per  cent.,  683  small  towns 
Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Waldeck-Lippe,  with  from  5,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  contained 
Schwarzbnrg-Rudolstadt,  Schwarzburg-Sonders-  12'9  per  cent.,  1,951  country  towns  having  be- 
hausen,  Reuss-  Schleiz,  Schaumburs  -  Lippe,  tween  2,000  and  5,000  inhabitants  contained  12*4 
Reuss-Greiz,  and  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  per  cent.,  and  56*3  per  cent,  lived  in  villages  or 
LQbeckf  and  Bremen  each  by  a  single  member,  m  the  open  country. 

The  Impezial  Province  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  The  number  of  marriages  in  1888  was  376,654, 

represented  by  4  commissioners  nominated  by  against  370,659  in  1887;  the  number  of  births 

the  Statthalter,  who  have  no  votes.    All  laws  was  1,828,379,  against  1,825,561 ;  of  deaths,  1,209- 

of  the  empire  must  receive  a  majority  of  the  798,  against  1,220,405 ;  the  excess  of  births  over 

votes  of  both  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag  deaths,  618,581,  against  605,155  in  1887,  512,396 

and  the  assent  of  the  Emperor.  in  1886,  530,185  in  1886,  522,083  in  1884,  and 

The  reigning  Emperor  is  Wilhelm  II,  bom  493,697  in  1883. 

Jan.  27,  1^9,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Fried-  According  to  the  census  of  1885  the  number 

rich,  on  June  15,  1888.    The  heir  apparent  is  of  Protestants  in  Germany  was  29,869,847,  or 

the  £mperor*s  oldest  son,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  62*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population ;  Catholics, 

bom  May  26,  1884.  16,788,979,  or  35*8  per  cent. ;  other  Christians, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  at  the  begin-  125,673,  or  0*27  per  cent. ;  Jews,  563,172,  or  1*2 

ning  of  1890  was  Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck-  per  cent.;  others,  11,278,  or  0*02  per  cent.    In 

S(*honhausen,  bom  April  1,  1815,  who  filled  the  Alsace-Lorraine  the  Catholics  constituted  77*37 

offices  of  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  State,  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  in  Bavaria,  70*84 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Minister  per  cent. ;  in  Baden,  62*73  per  cent. ;  in  Pmssia, 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Minister  of  Commerce  d3'98  per  cent ;  in  WQrtemberg,  29*99  per  cent. ; 

«id  Industry.    The  Secretary  of  State  for  For-  in  Hesse,  29*11  per  cent.;  in  Oldenburg,  21*77 

eien  Affairs  was  Count  Herbert  von  Bismarck-  per  cent. ;  in  the  rest  of  the  empire,  less  than 

ScnSnhausen,  son  of  the  Chancellor ;  Secretary  3*6  per  cent. 

of  State  in  the  office  of  the  Interior  and  Vice-  Tne  number  of   German    emigrants   sailing 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Herr  von  from  German  ports  and  from  Antwerp,  Rotter- 

BOtticher;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Herr  von  dam,  and  Amsterdam  in  1889  was  90.332,  against 

Hajbach ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Baron  Lucius  103,951  in  1888, 104,787  in  1887,  83,225  in  1886, 

von  Ballhausen;  Minister  of  Worship,  Dr.  von  110,119  in  1885,  and  149,065  in  1884.    In  the  five 

Go9sler;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  von  Scholz;  years  1879-*83  the  average  was  142,010,  and  in 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Herr  Herrfurth  ;  Min-  1874^*78  it  was  30,086.    Of  the  emigrants  of  1889 

ister  of  Justice.  Dr.  von  Schelling;  Minister  of  49,497  were  males  and  40,692  females.    The  num- 

War,  Gen.  von  Verdv  du  Vernois ;  Secretary  of  ber  of  families  was  13,557,  comprising  50,328 

State  in  the  Post-Offlce  Department,  Dr.  von  persons.    Of  the  total  number.  84,497  were  bound 

Stephan ;  Secretary  of  State  m  the  Department  for  the  United  States,  2,412  for  Brazil,  2,243  for 

of  Justice,  Herr  von  OehlschlUger ;  Secretary  of  other  American  countries,  496  for  Australia,  422 

State  in  the  Imperial  Admiralty  Office,  Rear-  for  Africa,  and  262  for  Asiatic  countries.    Be- 

Admiral  Heusner;  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Im-  sides  the  German  emigrants,  106,808  from  other 

perial  Treasury,  Baron  von  Maltzahn.  countries  embarked  at  German  ports  in  1889. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the  The  emigration  to  the  United  States  was  less 
German  Empire  ts  211,168  souare  miles.  The  than  in  any  other  vear  since  1880,  with  the  ex- 
population,  as  determined  by  tne  census  of  Dec.  ception  of  1886.  I'he  German  statistics  of  emi- 
1. 1885,  was  46,855,704,  of  whom  22,933,664  were  gration  are  below  the  real  number  for  the  reason 
males  and  23,922.040  females.  There  were  5,798,-  that  they  do  not  include  the  persons  who  leave 
2)^  boys  and  5,778,674  girls  under  ten  years  of  the  country  clandestinely  to  escape  military  duty 
ftge,  and  88,516  men  and  113,939  women  over  or  for  other  reasons.  The  estimate  of  the  Unit^il 
eighty  years  of  age.  Of  the  total  population.  States  Treasury  Department,  which  was  95,947 
14,249,297  males  and  13,895.459  females,  in  all  for  1889,  is  too  large,  because  passengers  are 
28,144,756,  were  unmarried.  15,855,064  were  mar-  counted  who  are  not  immigrants.  The  annual 
ried,  67,704  were  divorced,  and  2,788,090,  of  emigration  from  West  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  and 
whom  2,037,206  were  females,  were  widowed.  Pomerania  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
The  total  population  in  1888  was  estimated  at  from  0*5  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
48,020,000.  There  are  about  3,223,500  belonging  From  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Oldenburg, 
to  non-Germanic  races,  including  2,513,500  Poles  and  WUrtemberg  there  has  been  a  large  exodus 
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likewise.  The  statistics  of  the  occupation  of 
emigrants  in  1889  are  as  follow :  Agriculture  and 
forestry,  15*8  per  cent.;  industry,  mining,  and 
building,  16*7  per  cent ;  trade  and  commerce,  0 
per  cent. ;  liberal  professions  and  state  service, 
1*5  per  cent. ;  labor  and  service,  24*9  per  cent. ; 
no  occupation  given,  32*1  per  cent.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  emigrants,  ooth  male  and  female, 
ranged  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30.  Of  the 
totiu  number  45  per  cent,  were  females,  while  in 
the  entire  population  the  proportion  of  females 
is  51  per  cent. 

Finances. — The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
Imperial  Qovernment  increased  from  446,511,000 
marks  per  annum  in  the  five  years  1885-'89  to 
507,247,000  marks  in  the  following  quinquennial 
period,  and  since  1884  has  contmued  to  grow 
steadily,  having  been  571,011,000  marks  in  1885, 
594,302,000  marks  in  1886,  625.562,000  marks  in 
1887,  697,036,000  marks  in  1888,  and  802,555,000 
marks  in  1889.  The  extraordinary  expenditure, 
chiefly  for  military  purposes,  which  was  67.970,- 
000  marks  in  1887,  was  increased  to  170,898,000 
marks  in  1888  and  to  401,213,000  marks  in  1889. 
In  1888  the  army  and  navv  absorbed  413,810,000 
marks  of  the  ordinary  and  164,339,000  marks  of 
the  extraordinary  expenditure,  while  21,176,000 
marks  went  for  the  debt  and  278,109,000  for  the 
general  expenses.  In  1889  the  ordinary  military 
expenditure  was  414,102.000  marks ;  the  extraor- 
dinary, 306,162,000  marks ;  the  expenses  of  the 
debt,  30,603,000  marks ;  and  the  general  expenses 
of  Government,  392,901,000  marks.  The  toUl 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1891,  is 
estimated  at  1,208,664,739  marks,  including  277,- 
700,307  marks  of  extraordinary  receipts.  The  re- 
ceipts from  customs  and  excise  duties  are  esti- 
mated at  537,399,140  marks :  from  stamps,  80,- 
279,000  marks :  from  posts  and  telegraphs,  32,- 
719,226  marks;  from  the  imperial  printing  office, 
1.175,880  marks;  from  railroads,  20,003,000 
marks ;  from  the  Imperial  Bank,  1,883,500  marks ; 
from  various  departments,  11,535,483  marks;  in- 
terest of  the  Invalid  fund,  25.837,893  marks ;  in- 
terest of  imperial  funds,  539,000  marks;  from 
various  sources.  406,479  marks ;  Federal  contribu- 
tions, 269.685,831  marks.  The  tot«l  ordinary  ex- 
penditure for  1891  is  849,614,835  marks,  divided 
as  follows :  Reichstag,  383,370  marks ;  Chancel- 
lery, 147,960  marks ;  Foreign  Affairs,  8,835,515 
marks;  Interior,  8,516,384  marks;  array,  376,- 
800,813  marks;  navy, 48,287,595  marks;  ilinistry 
of  Justice,  1,860,096  marks;  Imperial  Treasury, 
303,509,268  marks;  railroads,  299.830  marks; 
debt,  46,622,500  marks;  audit,  555,048  marks; 
Pension  fund,  37,958,563  marks;  Invalid  fund, 
25,837,893  marks.  The  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  359,049,904  marks,  including 
a  deficit  of  20,198,738  marks  in  the  accounts 
for  1889-'90.  The  extraordinary  expenditure  for 
the  armv  is  243,962,152  marks;  for  the  navy, 
50.493,570  marks;  for  the  interior,  25,856,635 
marks ;  for  posts  and  telegraphs,  8,191,159  marks. 
In  1889-90  the  revenue  from  the  manufacture 
of  spirits  was  7,686,219  marks  below  the  estimate, 
and  the  tax  on  the  consumption  of  spirits  pro- 
duced 18,734,825  marks  less  than  was  expected  : 
but  an  increase  of  13,929,558  marks  in  the  stamp 
revenue,  and  of  11,951,707  marks  in  the  Bourse 
tax.  counterbalanced  this,  and  similar  increases 
in  the  brewing  tax,  the  private-lottery  tax,  in  the 


taxes  on  salt,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  and  in  many 
other  items  made  the  total  revenue  78,239«38'l 
marks  more  than  the  estimate. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  empire  in  1889  con- 
sisted of  450,000,000  marks  of  4-per-cent  bonds 
and  368,787,000  marks  raised  at  3^  per  cent. 
Further  issues  sufficient  to  realize  711,119.921 
marks  were  authorized,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  329,435,750  marks  would  have  to  be  raisetl 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  1889- 
*90.  There  is  an  unfunded  debt,  represented  by 
treasury  bills,  of  which  126,552,405  marks  w^ere 
in  circulation  on  April  1, 1889. 

The  amount  of  the  Invalid  fund  at  the  end  of 
February,  1889,  was  482,551,218  marks,  besides 
3,518,376  Frankfort  florins  and  5,271,286  silver 
marks.  Of  the  fund  for  the  construction  of 
fortresses  2,524,200  marks  remained.  The  fund 
for  the  construction  of  the  Reichstag  palace  was 
17,641,200  marks.  Besides  these  invested  funds 
there  was  the  war  treasure,  120,000,000  marks  in 
gold,  in  the  fortress  at  Spandau. 

The  budgets  of  the  several  states  composing 
the  empire  (except  that  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
which  is  not  published),  with  their  debts,  incurred 
mainly  for  railroad  construction  and  in  several 
instances  more  than  covered  by  the  value  of  re- 
productive public  works,  are  given,  in  German 
marks,  in  the  following  table,  the  figures  relat- 
ing in  most  cases  to  1890  and  in  others  to  1889 : 
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rra»BlA. 

Bavaria 

W&iiembMiK 

Bazony 

Baden  

Mecklenburg- 

Sehwertn 

Heue 

OMeabaiY 

BruDswIcK 

haze  Weimar. 

Baze-Meiningen . . . 

Anhalt 

Baxe-Coburg  Gotba. 
^'axe- Alteiiborg. . . . 

Waldeck 

Llppe 

Bcntvanbnrg-Sadol- 

Btadt. 

Scbwarzbnrg-Soii- 

dersbausen 

KetiBS  (eldnr  line>. . . 
Kchaumburir-LlpM . 
ReuBs  (jounger  line) 

Hamboig 

Lflbeck  

Bremen 

Alaaoe-LorralDe  . . . 


JUmn*. 


EjipMMltON. 


DM. 


£60,087,121 
60,2)A018 

112,108,814 
61,706.000 

19,781,82S 

Sr,804,411 
7,660^10 

18,620,000 
6,746.644 
.\24S.(8(i 

16,929.00{» 
4,094,^^3 
2.78£,»74 
1,091,965 
1,082,809 

2,208,200 

2,482,049 

1,07^230 
736,240 

1.458,868 
46.857,100 

8.280,809 
11,411.800 
44,917,671 


1,618,894,879  4,467,182.070 

260,087,121  1,«4<,012.422 

6037^649,    488,471.8^ 

112,102.814     608,814.490 


62,208,000 

19,781,828 

22,011,206 
8,m,880 

18,62a(M)0 
6,746LM4 
4,f  46.840 

16,897.000 
8..M>4,0S8 
2.726,079 
l,(m,876 
1,C8^018 

2,208,200 

2,426.685 

1,078.280 
704,714 

1,486.068 
49,218,800 

8,280,8lr9 
12.278,775 
48,847,799 


184,20€,8M 

41,lH».6fiO 
8^69^803 
87,61 6.5S7 
28,971.000 

6,6fi6,;75 
12,888.617 

2.916,5S9 

4,7M.447 
961.941 

2,27t«)0 
882,907 

4,246^000 

8,686.982 

600,000 

1,421478 

286,811,784 

18,S47.667 

6S.7PS,600 

26,077,000 


The  Prussian  budget  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1891,  makes  the  total  revenue  1.591,- 
673,942  marks,  of  which  82,682,334  marks  are 
derived  from  domains  and  forests,  165,746,800 
marks  from  direct  taxes,  67,349,000  marks  from 
indirect  taxes,  8,291,600  marks  from  the  state 
lottery,  2,052,000  marks  from  the  Marine  Bank, 
246,320  marks  from  the  mint,  121,282,170  marks 
from  mines,  salt  works,  and  iron  furnaces.  851,- 
685,405  marks  from  state  railways,  223,938,522 
marks  from  the  finance  administration,  and 
68,399,891  from  the  various  ministries.  The 
total  expenditure  is  estimated  at  1,591,678.942 
marks,  balancing  the  revenue.  The  total  work- 
ing expenditure  is  710.011,757  marks,  of  which 
39,519,180  marks  represent  expenditure  on  do- 
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mains  and  forests,  45,470,150  marks  the  financial  or  491,055,  including  the  medical  and  administra- 
adminlstration  of  the  same,  102,948,243  marks  tive  services.  According  to  the  army  budget 
the  administration  of  mines  and  other  industrial  for  1889~'90,  the  166  line  regiments  of  infantry 
establishments,  and  522.079,184  marks  the  cost  number  10,364  officers  and  310,144  men  ;  21 
of  railroad  administration.  The  total  charges  battalions  of  riflemen,  446  officers  and  11,773 
on  the  consolidated  fund  amount  to  508,423.555  men ;  depot  troops  for  277  battalions  of  Land- 
marks, including  200,661,791  marks  for  interest  wehr,  885  officers  and  4,862  men ;  infantry  sur- 
and  46,835,581  marks  for  the  sinking  fund  of  the  geons,  instnictors,  etc.,  2,175  men :  total  infantr}', 
debt,  155,754.017  marks  as  Prussia's  contribution  11,195  officers  and  828,954  men.  The  98  regi- 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  Government,  ments  of  cavalry  number  2,359  officers  and  (S,- 
98,589,581  marks  for  appanages,  annuities,  in-  163  men,  with  62,450  horses,  exclusive  of  8^ 
demnities,  etc.,  and  8,000,000  marks  lately  added  officers  and  men  on  special  service.  The  strength 
to  the  civil  list  of  the  King.  The  administrative  of  the  88  regiments  of  field  artillery  is  1,984 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  the  sum  of  825,053,-  officers  and  40,929  men.  exclusive  of  606  on 
561  marks,  of  which  56,855,275  marks  are  re-  special  service,  with  22,457  horses  and  1,588 
quired  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  20,954,881  giins.  The  foot  artillery,  consisting  of  14  regi- 
marks  for  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  4,362,-  '  ments  and  3  battalions,  numbers  738  officers 
543  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  nnd  17,244  men,  besides  99  on  special  service. 
Industry,  87,029,000  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  The  engineers,  divided  into  19  battalions  of 
Justice,  43,840,441  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  the  pioneers,  1  regiment  of  railway  troops,  1  rail- 
Interior,  14,894,255  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  way  battalion,  and  1  balloon  detachment,  number 
Agricultural,  Domains,  and  Forests,  92,480,572  562  officers  and  12,247  men,  besides  97  assigned 
marks  for  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship  and  to  special  services.  The  train,  of  which  Uiere 
Instruction,  3,982,842  marks  for  the  Ministr}^  of  are  18  battalions  and  1  company,  has  256  officers, 
State,  508,000  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  6,053  men,  and  8,860  horses,  besides  63  men  on 
Affairs,  and  121,752  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  special  service.  In  special  formations  867  of- 
War.  The  total  ordinary  expenditure  is  1,548,-  fleers  and  979  men  are  employed,  and  1,996 
4oH,878  marks,  and  the  non-recurring  expendi-  officers,  with  216  men.  are  not  attached  to  regi- 
ture  48,215,069  marks.  ments,  making  the  total  strength  of  the  standing 

The  Armjr. — The  Constitution  established  uni-  army  19,457  officers,  472,498  men,- 88,267  horses, 

versal  liability  to  military  service,  and  under  the  and  1,538  field  guns.    The  active  army,  divided 

army  law  every  German  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  19  army  corps  and  9  cavalry  divisions,  can 

must  belong  to  the  active  army  for  three  years  double  its  numbers  in  time  of  war  and  be  further 

and  to  the  reserve  of  the  active  army  for  four  increased  by  the  18  divisions  of  Landwehr,  which 

years  more.     The  well-behaved  and  proficient  on  mobilization  will  be  divided  into  a  field  army 

are  farloughed  after  two  years  of  active  service,  and  a  garrison  army.    The  war  strength  in  1888 

bat  are  liable  to  be  recalled  at  any  time.    Young  was  estimated  at  2.284,681  men,  8,858  guns,  and 

Germans  usually  begin  their  term-  of  service  at  439,759  horses.  This  does  not  include  trie  Land- 

the  age  of  twenty.     After  completing  the  seven  8turm,numberingabout  700,000  trained  men  who 

years  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Landwehr,  and  can  only  be  called  out  to  defend  the  frontiers 

can  be  summoned  for  duty  in  the  first  ban  for  against  foreign  invasion.    The  active  army  on 

the  first  five  years  and  afterward  in  the  second  the  war  footing  numbered,  exclusive  of  surgeons 

ban  till  they  are  thirty-nine  years  old.    The  and  administrative  officials,  22,877  officers  and 

Landsturm  comprises  in  the  first  ban  all  able-  942,408  rank  and  file,  with  280,472  horses  and 

bodied  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  2,028  field  pieces,  and  the  reserve  army  had.  9,586 

and  thirty-nine  who  have  received  any  military  officers  and  854,915  men,  with  72,968  horses  and 

training  and  who  clo  not  form  a  part  of  the  reg-  048  guns,  making  a  total  force  for  field  opera- 

ular  army  or  its  reserve  or  of  the  Landwehr.  tions  of  81,918  officers,  1,297,328  men,  858,485 

The  second  ban  includes  every  one  able  to  serve  horses,  and  2,676  guns.  This  still  left  a  garrison 

between  the  ages  of  thirty-nine  and  forty-five,  army  of  16,200  officers  and  868,627  men,  with  86,- 

whether  he  has  received  military  training  or  not.  324  tiorses  and  882  field  guns. 

Of  the  400,000  men  or  more  who  arrive  at  the  The  infantry  till  1890  were  armed  with  the 

age  of  twenty  every  year,  about  one  fourth  are  Mauser  repeating  rifle  of  the  pattern  of  1884, 

incanacitated  by  physical  defects.    The  recruits  which  weighs  llf  pounds   with  the  bayonet, 

for  tne  active  army  are  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  carries  nine  cartridges  in  the  magazine,  liesides 

remainder  of  those  who  are  capable  of  bearing  one  in  the  chamber,  and  has  an  extreme  range 

arms  are  enrolled  in  the  Ersatztruppen,  and  are  of  8,300  yards.   Instead  of  the  converted  Mauser 

liable  to  be  called  out  for  three  periods  of  drill,  a  new  infantry  weapon,  adapted  for  smokeless 

one  of  ten,  one  of  six,  and  one  of  four  weeks,  powder  and  having  a  perfectea  Mannlichermech- 

The  [leriod  of  service  in  the  Ersatzreserve  is  anism,  was  approved  in  1888.     By  the  aid  of 

twelve  years,  at  the  end  of  which  those  who  have  improved  macninery  the  factories  at  Spandau, 

thus  been  called  out  pass  into  the  first  ban  and  Dantsic,  and  Erfurt  produced  the  new  rifles  at 

the  rest  into  the  second  ban  of  the  Ijandsturm.  a  rate  never  before  Known.    By  Feb.  26,  1890, 

Non-commissioned  officers  usually  remain  in  the  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  Ninth 

arm^  until  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  active  Corps,  and  before  the  end  of  the  spring  a  large 

service,  when  thejr  often  receive  an  appointment  part  of  the  infantry  of  the  standing  army  had 

to  some  petty  civil  office.    About  8,000  one-year  them,  earlier  than  the  French  army  was  equipped 

volunteers  who  pay  all  their  own  expenses  enter  with  Lebel  rifles,  the  manufacture  of  which  was 

the  army  annually.  begun  long  before  the  German  authorities  had 

By  the  law  of  March  11, 1887,  the  pence  effect-  settled  upon  the  best  pattern.    The  reserves  of 

Ive  vras  flxed  for  the  next  seven  years  at  468,400,  the  standing  army  were  also  armed  with  the 
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model  of  1888,  and  the  Landwehr  of  the  first  the  commanders  require  that  candidates  should 
ban  are  expected  to  be  supplied  and  trained  be-  possess  superior  scientific  attainments.  The  in- 
fore  the  end  of  1891,  the  second  ban  and  the  crease  of  the  caders  creates  a  great  nnmber  of 
Landsturm  taking  the  discarded  repeaters.  In  new  commissions  which  can  not  be  filled  under 
ballistic  performance  the  new  German  rifie  is  such  exacting  conditions.  The  Emperor  con- 
said  to  be  as  good  as  any,  and  in  its  mechanism  demns  the  growing  tendency  to  luxury  and  ex- 
it is  claimed  to  be  technically  superior  to  all  travagant  expenditure,  and  enjoins  commanders 
other  systems.  It  is  purely  a  magazine  rifie,  to  set  the  example  of  a  modest  way  of  living,  and 
with  no  arrangement  lor  detaching  the  maga-  to  require  ofl3cers  to  restrict  their  personal  ex- 
sine  and  using  it  as  a  single  loader.  B*ive  oar-  penses  to  a  moderate  scale.  Candidates  for  the 
tridges  in  a  brass  holder  are  inserted  at  once,  mfantry,  rifles,  foot  artillery,  and  pioneers  must 
and  when  all  have  been  discharged,  the  holder  not  be  required  to  pay  from  their  private  means 
falls  to  the  ground.  With  five  cartridges  in  the  more  than  45  marks  a  month;  candidates  for  the 
magazine,  instead  of  ten,  as  in  the  old  rifie,  the  field  artillery  are  not  expected  to  have  a  supple- 
gun  balances  better  and  the  aim  is  more  certain,  mentary  allowance  of  more  than  70  marks,  and 
To  prevent  injury  from  overheating  the  bore  is  cavalry  officers  not  more  than  150  marks.  Thi^ 
coated  with  a  hard  substance  invented  by  Major  scale  must  not  be  exceeded  except  in  the  Guards 
Mieg.  The  caliber  is  smaller  than  in  the  old  and  in  the  officers*  messes  in  some  of  the  large 
rifie,  being  8  millimetres.  The  ball,  of  nickle-  garrisons.  The  standard  of  educational  acquire- 
coated  steel,  with  a  lead  center,  will  penetrate  a  ments  must  not  be  made  too  strict.  The  spread 
thin  brick  wall  or  breastworks  a  yard  thick,  but  of  education  among  the  German  people  makes  it 
makes  little  impression  on  steel  plates  a  third  {)ossible  to  widen  the  sphere  in  which  officers 
of  an  inch  in  tliickness.  At  1,000  yards  it  will  should  be  recruited.  The  nobility  can  not  claim 
pieroe  10  inches  of  pine  wood.  at  the  present  day  the  right  of  alone  supplying 

The  empire  has  till  now  been  divided  into  17  the  army  with  officers, 
territorial  districts,  each  capable  of  mobilizing  In  June,  1890,  the  Reichstag  was  induced  to 
independently  a  complete  army  corps.  The  pass  a  new  army  bill  raising  tne  peace  effective 
Guards,  garrisoning  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  con-  to  486,983  men  till  April,  1894, 18,574  more  than 
atitute  another  corps  that  is  not  territorially  or-  had  been  agreed  on  when  the  septennial  budget 
ganized.  The  Fifteenth  Corps,  garrisoning  Al-  was  passed.  The  bill  was  long  under  discu&<!ion. 
sace- Lorraine,  has  been  larger  than  the  others.  It  was  stronglv  opposed  bv  the  Liberal ists,  the 
In  January,  1890,  a  law  was  promulgated  creat-  Democrats,  and  the  Socialists,  and  the  Central- 
ing  two  new  corps  and  dividing  the  country  into  ists  were  with  difficulty  won  over  by  the  Gov- 
19  army-corps  districts.  Instead  of  one  corps  of  emment,  19  voting  against  it  on  its  final  pas- 
unwieldy  size  in  the  Reichsland,  Alsace  and  Xior-  sage.  The  chief  reason  for  transcending  the 
raine  each  has  its  special  corps,  and  in  like  man-  limit  fixed  in  1887  was  the  recent  augmentation 
ner  East  and  West  Prussia,  on  the  eastern  front-  of  the  Russian  and  French  forces.  Gen.  von 
ier.  are  made  two  separate  army-corps  districts.  Verdy  du  Veniois,  in  introducing  the  measure, 

Wilhelm  II,  while  endeavoring  to  realize  his  acknowledged  that  it  was  only  the  first  of  a  seri6« 
ideas  of  personal  government  in  social  legisla-  of  proposals  for  the  complete  reorganization  of 
tion,  did  not  neglect  the  army,  which  was  his  the  imperial  army.  This  was  partly  explained 
first  care  on  coming  to  the  throne.  A  Cabinet  by  Chancellor  von  Caprivi,  who  intimated  a  pur- 
order  on  the  course  of  study  in  the  school  of  ca-  pose  of  proposing  next  an  army  law  by  wnich 
dets,  issued  early  in  1890,  directs  that  in  teaching  all  the  youth  of  the  country  who  could  bear 
history  the  chief  attention  shall  be  given  to  mod-  arms  should  undergo  military  training,  without 
em  times,  and  especially  to  all  that  concerns  reducing  the  five  years' term  of  service,  in  return 
Germany  and  her  position  in  the  world,  and  for  which  the  Government  might  accept  qoin- 
that,  by  the  side  of  the  ancient  classics,  German  quennial  bud^ts  fixing  the  strength  of  the  forces 
literature,  Germanic  legends,  and  the  works  of  at  the  beginning  of  each  Parliament.  Dr.  Wind- 
national  writers  shall  tS  cultivated,  while  other  thorst's  resolution  urging  the  Government  to 
modern  languages  are  to  be  studied  only  for  desist  from  its  intention  of  extending  militar.? 
practical  purposes.  Another  order — issued  with  service  to  all  who  are  capable  of  beanng  arms, 
the  object  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  tyrannical  and  to  abolish  the  septennate  and  shorten  the 
treatment  of  private  soldiers  by  officers — lays  term  of  service,  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority, 
down  the  principle  that  every  soldier  ought  to  National  Liberals,  Conservatives,  and  Clericals 
be  treated  with  justice,  and  that  his  dignity  who  voted  for  it  explaining  that  their  vote  was 
should  be  respected,  for  only  thus  can  he  be-  conditional.  From  Oct.  1,  1890,  the  army  is  to 
come  inspired  with  love  for  the  army,  confidence  consist  of  583  battalions  of  infantry,  465  sauad- 
in  his  commanders,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacri-  rons  of  cavalry,  434  batteries  of  field  artillery, 
fice;  and  directs  generals  to  report  all  cases  of  81  battalions  of  foot  artillery,  20  battalions  of 
systematic  maltreatment.  On  April  5  an  impe-  pioneers,  and  21  battalions  of  train.  The  field 
rial  rescript  was  published  which  affords  a  new  artillery  is  strengthened  by  70  new  batteries,  or 
proof  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  Em-  420  guns,  corresponding  to  the  late  additions  to 
peror,  and  of  his  desire  to  be  a  popular  monarch,  the  French  artillery.  Of  the  6,000  additional 
Until  now  the  corps  of  officers  has  been  recruited  recruits  that  are  to' be  drawn  every  year,  those 
among  the  sons  of  noble  families,  members  of  who  are  needed  for  this  purpose  will  he  used  to 
the  bourgeois  class  being  systematically  excluded  complete  the  two  new  army  corps  stationed  near 
from  the  artillery,  engineers,  and  cavalry,  and  the  frontiers,  the  Sixteenth  in  Alsace-Ijon-aine 
admitted  only  exceptionally  to  the  infantry,  and  the  Seventeenth  in  West  Prussia,  and  to  fill 
Large  private  allowances  are  required  for  en-  the  callers  of  the  other  corps  that  have  been 
trance  into  many  of  the  regiments,  and  some  of  weakened  in  order  to  form  their  framework. 
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Another  division  is  added  to  the  BHvarian  army. 
The  bill  entailed  a  non-recurring  expenditure  of 
40,000,000  marks  and  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  military  bud^i^et  of  18,000,000  marks.  It  pro- 
vides for  revrarding  non-commissioned  officers 
with  bounties,  in  order  to  induce  men  who  are 
qualified  to  promote  the  instruction  and  dis- 
cioline  of  the  troops  to  remain  in  the  army. 
Tne  article  in  the  German  Constitution  limiting 
the  peace  strength  of  the  army  to  1  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  although  operative  only  till  par- 
liamentary legislation  oegan,  has  generally  been 
accepted  as  the  maximum,  and  during  the  de- 
bate Gen.  von  Caprivi  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  next  census  would  show  that  this  percentage 
had  not  been  exceeded.  Eiigen  Richter  made  a 
strong  plea  for  a  two  years'  term  of  service,  but 
his  motion  was  supported  by  none  but  the  Freis- 
inoige,  Democratic,  and  Social  Democratic  par- 
ties. Another  Government  bill  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  all  officers  up  to  and  including  the 
gnule  of  major,  as  well  as  those  of  intermediate 
civil  officials,  failed  of  passage.  The  military 
expenditures  already  sanctioned  rendered  new 
taxes  necessary.  In  the  third  supplementary 
badget,  presented  to  the  Federal  Council  in 
Jane,  the  Minister  of  War  asked  for  42,000,000  . 
marks,  of  which  15,000,000  marks  were  for  the 
artillery.  12,000,000  marks  for  drilling  the  re- 
serves m  the  use  of  the  new  rifle,  and  the  rest  for  . 
the  purchfl^e  of  rifles,  except  a  sum  devoted  to 
garason  buildings  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Germany  is  divided  into  eleven  fortress-in- 
spection districts.  In  the  Kdnigsberg  district 
are  the  first-class  fortress  or  fortified  camp  of 
Konigsberg,  the  coast  forts  at  Memel  and  Pillau, 
and  the  fortress  of  Boyen ;  in  the  Dantsic  dis- 
trict are  coast  fortresses  at  Dantsic,  Colborg, 
Stralsand,  and  SwinemQnde :  the  Posen  district 
has  two  places  of  arms  or  fortified  camps  at  Po- 
sen and  Neisse,  a  minor  fortress  at  Glatz,  and  a 
railroad  blockade  fort  at  Glogau.  In  the  Berlin 
dUtrict  are  the  first-class  fortresses  of  KQstrin, 
Magdeburg,  and  Spandau  and  the  forts  for  rail- 
road obstruction  at  K^nigstein  and  Torgau  ;  the 
district  of  Mayence  has  three  strong  places  of 
the  first  class  in  Mayence.  Rastatt,  and  Ultn ;  in 
the  Metz  district  the  first-class  fortress  or  forti- 
fied camp  of  Metz  is  flanked  by  the  railroad-ob- 
straction  forts  at  Bitsch  and  Diedenhofen  :  the 
Cologne  district  has  the  fortified  camps  of  Co- 
logne and  Coblenz,  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  and  railroad  -  blockade  fortification^  at 
DUsseldorf,  Wesel,  and  Saarlouis;  in  the  Kiel 
district,  besides  the  first-class  fortress  of  Sonder- 
burg-DQppel,  there  are  coast  fortifications  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Ems,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser, 
and  at  Wilhelmshaven,  Kiel.  Fried richsort,  and 
Travomande ;  in  the  Thorn  district  is  a  fortified 
camp  at  Thorn,  with  smaller  fortresses  at  Grau- 
denz.  Marienburg,  and  Dirschau ;  the  Strasburg 
district  has  the  great  fortress  at  Strasburg  and 
minor  works  at  Nen  Breisach;  in  the  Munich 
district  is  a  first-class  fortress  to  serve  as  a  for- 
tified camp  at  Ingolstadt,  besides  which  the  only 
elective  fortifications  are  the  works  built  to 
command  the  railroad  at  Germersheim. 

The  Nary. — The  German  steam  navy  on 
March  31, 1889,  including  vessels  in  pnieess  of 
construction,  but  not  yet  completed,  was  com- 
posed as  follows : 


VESSELS. 


Irtmdad  ships 

Ironclad  f^uo boats. 
Frigate  cruisers... 
<  'orvette  cruisers . . 

Cruisers 

Gnnbottts 

Avisos 

School-ships. 

Other  Tessela. 

Tofcsl 


No. 
12 

Ooo*. 

14.5 

14 

IT 

8 

121 

10 

12J 

4 

26 

8 

12 

7 

18 

10 

70 

8 
7T 

8 

fi87 

8.\(>24 

]&,440 

25,490 

20,058 

4,'.  00 

1,467 

8.569 

14,H87 

5,725 


69.400 

11,900 

25,100 

82.900 

8,986 

1,(20 

21.850 

10  860 

6,867 


186,196  ,  188,597 


Cnwtm 

5,928 

8.S0O 
2,780 
504 
£40 
825 
1,26  i 
615 

16,552 


The  "Kaiser"  and  " Deutschland "  are  iron 
vessels  with  10  inches  of  side  armor  carrying 
eight  28-ton  and  seven  4-ton  guns;  the  "Kdnig 
Wilhelm,"  of  9.757  tons  displacement,  has  13 
inches  of  armor  at  the  water  line,  and  is  armed 
with  eighteen  14^ton,  four  12-ton,  and  seven  4- 
ton  guns ;  *•  Friedrich  der  Grosse  "  and  "  Preus- 
sen,*^with  9-inch  plates  and  6;770  tons  displace- 
ment, carry  four  18-ton  and  two  6-ton  guns; 
"  Friedrich  Karl "  and  "  Kronprinz  "  have  Mnoh 
armor  and  are  armed  with  sixteen  9-inch  guns : 
"  Sachsen,"  "  Bayern,"  "  Wttrtemberg,'*  and 
"Baden,"  with  iron  hulls  protected  at  the  war 
ter  line  with  10-inch  armor,  have  7,400  tons  dis- 
placement and  5,600  indicated  horse-power,  and 
carry  eight  19-ton  guns  apiece;  the  "Olden- 
burg," built  of  iron  and  steel,  has  ll)-inch  armor, 
and  is  armed  with  ten  such  guns.  All  these  iron- 
clads can  steam  from  12  to  14  knots  an  hour.. 
The  ironclad  gun  vessels  for  coast  defense,  hav- 
ing a  displacement  of  1,109  tons,  are  all  plated 
with  8  inches  of  armor,  and  each  cariies  a  single 
36-ton  gun,  except  the  "Arminius."  of  older 
type,  which  has  4i-inch  armor,  and  is  armed 
with  four  9-ton  guns.  The  "Brerase"  and 
"  Brummer  "  are  small  deck  -  protected  steel 
cruisers  with  a  speed  of  14^  knots,  each  carrying 
one  12i'ton  gun ;  the  "  Irene  "  and  *'  Prin/essin 
Wilhelra."  built  of  steel  and  wood,  and  launched 
in  1887,  are  armed  with  fourteen  6-ton  guns,  and, 
having  engines  of  8,000  indicated  horse-power, 
with  a  displacement  of  4,400  tons,  are  designed 
to  make  18  knots  an  hour.  The  German  navy 
has  134  torpedo  vessels  of  all  kinds,  including 
5  gunboats  of  from  250  to  320  tons,  capable  of 
making  21  or  22  knots;  6  dispatch  vessels  of 
from  960  to  2,000  tons,  built  and  engined  for  a 
speed  of  16  to  21  knots ;  a  torpedo  ship  and  a 
torpedo  tender,  the  latter  launched  in  1876  and 
the  former  in  1877;  63  torpedo  boats  of  from  75 
to  85  tons,  capable  of  a  speed  of  20  to  22  knots ; 
49  torpedo  boats  of  50  tons,  showing  a  speed  of 
18^  or  19  knots,  and  9  small  torpedo  boats.  The 
vessels  building  in  the  beginning  of  1890  were 
4  belted  cruisers  of  9,000  or  10.000  tons:  0 
armored  vessels  for  co&<«t  defense,  having  3.800 
tons  displacement:  1  deck -protected  cniiser  of 
4,230  tons  and  8.000  horse-power;  1  torpedo 
gunboat  of  2,000  tons  and  5,000  horse-powef, 
designed  for  a  speed  of  19  knots;  1  equally 
fleet  torpedo  dispatch  vessel  of  1,240  tons  and 
4,000  horse-power;  and  2  fast  gun  vessels  of 
1,120  tons.  A  torpedo  dispatch  boat,  the  "  Me- 
teor," which  was  launched  in  January,  1890,  is 
designed  for  a  speed  of  24  knots,  and  two  more, 
of  the  same  new  type,  are  in  construction,  which 
will  give  the  German  navy  10  avisos,  most  of 
them  of  superior  design,  not  including  the  new 
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imperial  yacht  that  is  being  built  at  a  cost  of 
4,500.000  marks. 

Shippingr  and  Nariffatioii.— The  merchant 
n&Yf  in  the  beginning  or  1880  comprised  2,885 
sailing  vessels  of  731,315  tons,  and  750  steamers  of 
502,579  tons,  making  the  total  number  of  8,685 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,288,894 
tons.  Of  the  sailing  vessels  9^1.  of  205,575  tons, 
and  of  the  steamers  842,  of  120.102  tons,  belonged 
to  ports  on  the  Baltic,  while  1.964  sailing  vessels, 
of  525,740  tons,  and  750  steamers,  of  882,477  tons, 
belonged  to  North  Sea  ports.  Of  the  total  ship- 
ping, 2^355  vessels,  of  354,218  tons,  were  Prus- 
sian. Of  the  total  number  of  sailing  vessels  8, 
and  of  the  steamers  80  were  over  2,000  tons ;  178 
sailing  vessels  and  155  steamers  were  between 
1.000  and  2,000  tons;  276  sailing  vessels  and  164 
steamers  were  from  500  to  1,000  tons ;  1,004  sail- 
ing vessels  and  198  steamers  were  from  100  to 
600  tons ;  and  1,688  sailing  vessels  and  175  steam- 
ers were  below  100  tons. 

'  The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at  German 
ports  in  1888  was  62,482,  of  11,940,980  tons,  of 
which  52,121,  of  10,718,470  tons,  were  with  car- 
goes, and  of  the  latter  85,880.  of  5.228,250  tons, 
were  German,  4,892.  of  8,804,449  tons  were  Brit- 
ish, and  the  rest  were  mainlv  Danish,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  and  Russian.  I'he  total  number 
cleared  in  1888  was  62,605.  of  12,022.619  tons,  of 
which  46,618,  of  8,728,212  tons,  carried  cargoes, 
including:  88.893  German  ships,  of  4,694,058  tons, 
and  3,858,  of  2,089.891  tons,  sailing  under  the 
British  flag.  At  Hamburg,  8,018  ships,  of  4.405,- 
966  tons,  were  entered ;  at  Bremen,  2,212  ships, 
of  1,178,784  tons ;  at  Stettin,  8,119  ships,  of  1,048.- 
972  tons ;  at  Dantsic,  2,164  ships,  of  681,942  tons ; 
at  Labeck  and  Travemdnd,  2,485  ships,  of  498.- 
180  tons ;  at  Kiel,  8.606  ships,  of  488,274  tons ;  at 
K5nigsberg,  1.770  ships,  of  448,740  tons.  Of  the 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  inland 
navi^ration.  20,890  in  all,  19,989  had  a  tonnage  of 
2,100,705  tons. 

Commerce  and  Prodnctlon.— The  general 
commerce  in  1888  had  a  t>otal  value  of  5,094,216,- 
OOD  marks  for  imports  and  4,868,081,000  marks 
for  exports.  The  special  imports  were  valued  at 
8,485,877,000  marks.  The  imports  of  live  ani- 
ipitls  were  155,664.000  marks  in  value:  of  ani- 
mal products,  81,022,000  marks;  of  articles  of 
food  and  consumption,  751,287,000  marks:  of 
seeds  and  plants,  42,596,000  marks ;  of  fuel,  71,- 
000,000  marks;  of  fats  and  oils,  215.270,000 
marks ;  of  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc.,  242,845,- 
000  marks;  of  stone,  clay,  and  glass  wares, 
51,198,000  marks;  of  metals  and  metal  wares, 
817,150.000  marks;  of  timber  and  wood  manu- 
factures, 170,696,0()0  marks;  of  paper  manufact- 
ures, 14.226,000  marks:  of  leatner  and  leather 
manufactures,  167,821,000  marks:  of  textiles 
and  textile  materials.  1,025,425.000  marks;  of 
caoutchouc,  etc.,  28,402.000  marks;  of  machin- 
ery, instruments,  etc.,  49,960,000  marks ;  of  hard- 
ware, 25,520,000  marks ;  of  books,  art  works,  etc., 
20.291,000  marks.  The  special  exports  amount- 
ed to  the  sum  of  8,352,602,000  marks.  The  ex- 
ports of  live  animals  were  of  the  value  of  94.- 
507,000  marks;  of  animal  products,  21,151,000 
marks;  of  articles  of  consumption,  891,389,000 
marks;  of  seeds  and  plants,  26.178,000  marks; 
of  fuel,  115,099,000  marks;  of  fats  and  oils,  26,- 
600,000  marks;  of  chemicals,  drugs,  etc,  286,- 


109,000  marks ;  of  stone,  clay,  and  glass  wans* 
117,409.000  marks;  of  metals  and  metal  goods, 
486,699,000  marks :  of  wood  manufactures,  118,- 
008,000  marks ;  of  paperjoods.  94,681.000  marks ; 
of  leather  and  leather  ^ods,  286,922,000  marks: 
of  textiles,  1,075,289,000  marks ;  of  rubber  goods, 
etc.,  28,046,000  marks;  of  machinery,  instru- 
ments, etc.,  186,189,000  marks ;  of  hardware,  etc., 
85,869,000  marks;  of  books,  art  works,  etc,  72.- 
896,000  marks ;  of  other  articles,  661,000  marks. 
The  import  of  horses  was  valued  at  74,877,000 
marks ;  swine,  85,599.000  marks :  wheat,  48,926,- 
000  marks;  rve,  58,768,000  marks;  barley,  50,- 
088,000  marks;  coffee,  171.987,000  marks ;  petro- 
leum, 841,626.000  marks ;  hides,  84.077.000 marks; 
raw  cotton,  218,802,000  marks ;  raw  wool,  247,- 
287,000  marks:  woolen  yam,  92,888,000  marks; 
raw  silk,  102,886,000  marks.  Some  of  the  chief 
exports  were  hops,  of  the  value  of  88,365,000 
marks ;  sugar,  158,987,000  marks;  coal.  108,06a- 
000  marks ;  aniline  dyes,  40,055,000  marks ;  wood 
manufactures,  52,845,000  marks :  paper,  57,393.- 
000  marks;  leather  gDods,  136.681.000  marks; 
coarse  cotton  cloth,  55,468.000  marks;  silk  and 
cotton  mixed  goods,  145,644.000  marks ;  woolen 
cloths,  166,996.000  marks;  hosiery,  ia5.761,000 
marks;  trimmings,  etc.,  104,816,000  marks. 

The  commerce  with  the  various  foreign  coun- 
tries in  1888  and  with  the  Hanse  towns,  which 
since  Oct.  15.  1888,  have  formed  a  psrt  of  the 
Zollverein,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  values 
being  given  in  German  marks : 


OOUNTRICS. 


Oennui  ft^ee  ports 

Gwat  Britain 

Anstria-Httiiiriiry 

KiMsU 

Swiuerknd 

Belffiarn         

NetoerlftDds 

France 

lUly 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Denmark 

Spain 

Balkan  Peninsula 

Purrugal 

India... 

Other  Asiatic  count  ties 

Africa 

Korth  and  Central  America  . .     . 
Bonth  America  and  West  Indies. 

Aaatralia. 

AH  other  ooontrios 


ToUl. 


ImjWrtt  IrOB 


6A&,8SQ.0O0 

498,117,000 

4M.6T8,0(I0 

45^492,000 

148.280.000 

2Tl,92e,00O 

8d0jB91,00(t 

2tft,<»8,('00 

111,900,0(10 

49,918.000 

22,851,000 

84,912,000 

10,652,(100 

8.955,000 

8S,429w00O 

10.8T6,000 

15,891,000 

158,268,000 

119,822.000 

20.493wU00 

1.707,000 


808.281.000 

481.156.000 

820,781.(100 

199,627,000 

16S,9».flOO 

1««.09«.000 

2S417fiL000 

22Oi44a,0(K) 

84,727.000 

69.267,000 

«2,911.(X» 

«&76l.000 

40,SH.(M 

8,174,0«l 

8,467,000 

80,702.000 

10,183.000 

249.9S4.Q00 

89JB64,000 

18,02S,000 

U42.000 


8,485,877,000  8,853,602,000 


The  declared  valne  of  the  exports  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  1889  was  $88,904,712,  an  increase  of  |4.* 
152,741  over  the  total  for  1888.  The  shipments 
of  woolens  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$5,872,911;  of  silks  and  velvets,  $6,738,677;  of 
linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods,  $1,871,993;  of 
leather  jjloves,  $1,993,777;  of  yams,  $754,914; 
of  chemicals,  colors,  and  drugs.  $6,868,985;  of 
rags,  $1,182.933 ;  of  porcelain,  china,  and  earth- 
enware, $1,750,046:  of  beer,  wine,  and  liquors, 
$1,990,369:  of  laces,  $664,517;  of  musical  instru- 
ments, $1,547,805;  of  trimmings,  $1,028,339;  of 
paf>er  manufactures,  $891,291.  Of  the  total  ex- 
port of  damask  linen  87  per  cent.,  of  the  window 
and  mirror  glass  77  per  cent.,  of  the  leather 
gloves  61  per  cent.,  of  cotton  hosiery  54  percent, 
of  rags  44  per  cent,  of  half  silk  ribbons  and 
shawls  41  per  cent.,  of  porcelain  40  per  cent.,  of 
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wine  37  per  cent.,  of  musical  instniments  and  of  in  the  mails,  and  18,671,840,014  marks  sent  by 
fine  leather  goods  85  per  cent.,  of  chloride  of  pot-  post-office  orders.  The  receipts  of  the  imperial 
ash  the  same  percentage,  of  potash  and  sulphuric    postal  and  telegraph  administration  in  1889  were 


and  of  aniline  and  other  colors  18  per  cent.,  and  196,556,855  marks.    The  telegraph  lines  of  Ger- 

of  alizarine  17  per  cent.,  went  to  the  United  many  in  the  beginning  of  1889  had  a  total  length 

States  in  1889.    Of  the  total  imports  of  petroleum  of  57,768  miles,  of  which  50,293  miles  were  un- 

77  per  cent,  came  direct  from  the  United  States,  der  imperial  administration,  with  157,708  miles 

while  Russia  furnished  only  9  per  cent.    The  di-  of  wires ;  5,548  miles,  with  24,230  miles  of  wires, 

rect  importation  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  in  Bavaria.;  and  1,922  miles,  with  4,800  miles  of 

States  K>rroed  46  per  cent,  of  the  total,  that  of  wires,  in  Wtkrtemberg.    The  number  of  internal 

Indian  com  50  per  cent.,  that  of  lard  75  per  cent.,  telegrams  sent  in  the  imperial  postal  district  was 

that  of  leaf  tobacco  20  per  cent.,  that  of  beef  22  13,888,152,  besides  671,596  official  dispatches ;  in 

per  cent    Of  the  total  imports  from  foreign  the  whole  of  Germany  there  were  15,515,851  paid 

countries,  as  measured  by  weight,  but  excluding  and  1,086,814  official  inland  messages  forwarded 

coal,  the  United  States  furnished  nearly  8  per  in  1888,  and  of  international  messages  there  were 

cent,  and  of  the  total  exports,  besides  coal,  4f  per  3,127,716  sent,  3,859,255  received,  and  1,001,187 

cent  went  to  the  United  States.  forwarded  in  transit 

Railroads. — The  length  of  railroads  open  to  Protectorates. — In  the  beginning  of  1890 
traffic  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  was  40,988  kilometres,  or  countries  embracing  an  area  estimated  at  952,- 
25,450  miles,  of  which  35,440  kilometres  were  own-  720  square  miles,  with  1,590,000  inhabitants,  had 
ed  by  the  state.  Excluding  subsidiary  lines,  the  been  taken  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Emper- 
network  had  a  total  length  of  31,400  kilometres,  or  of  Germanjr  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Pacific  the 
of  which  11,980  kilometres  had  two  or  more  islands  belonging  to  Germany  had  an  area  of 
tracks.  The  Prussian  railroads  had  a  total  length  ^.725  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
of  25,601  kilometres;  the  Bavarian,  5,395  kilo-  840,000.  Togoland,  on  the  Slave  Coast  with  the 
metres ;  those  of  Saxony,  2,437  kilometres ;  of  territories  of  Porto  Seguro  and  Little  Popo,  had 
WQrtemberg,  1,598  kilometres ;  of  Alsace-Lor-  an  area  of  7,800  square  miles  with  40,000  inhab- 
raine,  1,467  kilometres ;  of  Baden,  1,393  kilo-  itants.  The  only  trade  is  in  palm  oil  and  ivory, 
metres;  of  Hesse,  1,016  kilometres;  of  Mecklen-  The  Oameroons  region,  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra, 
baix-Schwerin.  889  kilometres ;  of  Oldenburg,  besides  these  articles,  exports  cacao  and  tobacco, 
389kilometres ;  of  Saxe- Weimar,  282  kilometres :  grown  by  the  German  Plantation  Society.  The 
of  Saxe-Meiningen,  257  kilometres ;  of  Bruns-  Cameroons  protectorate  has  a  coast  line  of  190 
wick,  134  kilometres ;  of  all  the  other  states,  125  miles,  and  extends  inland  from  the  Rio  del  Rey 
kilometres.  The  Union  of  German  Railroads,  creek  to  a  point  east  of  Yola,  on  the  upper 
founded  Nov.  10,  1846,  and  placed,  on  July  1,  Benue,  and  in  the  south  from  the  mouth  of  the 
1884,  under  the  direction  of  the  Railroad  Depart-  (^ampo  river  to  15**  of  east  longitude,  the  area 
ment  of  the  Prussian  Government,  regulates  the  being  estimated  at  115,000  square  miles  and  the 
traffic  under  arrangements  agreed  on  between  population  at  500,000.  In  Togoland  an  import 
the  various  governments  and  railroad  administra-  duty  on  European  goods  was  imposed  in  August, 
tioDS  on  all  the  lines  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hoi-  1887,  producmg  in  the  year  ending  March  31, 
land,  Luxemburg,  and  Russian  Poland,  and  on  1889, 167,000  marks.  In  Cameroons  the  duty, 
some  of  the  railroads  of  Roumania  and  of  Bel-  which  has  been  collected  since  Jan.  1,  1888,  pro- 
gium,  having  71.054  kilometres  under  its  super-  duced  for  the  same  period  76,000  marks.  The 
vision  on  Jan.  1, 1889.  The  capital  outlay  on  expenditure  in  Togoland  for  that  year  was  178,- 
German  railroads  on  March  31,  lo88,  when  their  000  marks,  and  in  Cameroons  94,000  marks.  The 
total  length  was  24,036  miles,  was  9,988.258,000  boundary  between  the  Togo  protectorate  and 
marks.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  1,094,442,-  the  British  Gold  Coast  colony  was  delimited  near 
000  marks  and  the  expenditure  was  587,973,000  the  coast  by  commissioners  m  July,  1886.  After- 
marks,  leaving  a  profit  equal  to  5*17  per  cent,  on  ward  disputes  arose  as  to  the  possession  of  the 
the  capital.  The  receipts  from  124.730,000  tons  Krepi  country  on  Volta  river.  In  the  agree- 
nf  freight  were  752,157,000  marks;  from  295,759,-  ment  of  July'l,  1890,  the  territory  was  divided 
000  passengers,  295,007,000  marks ;  and  from  so  as  to  give  the  northern  part,  with  Kpandu, 
other  sources,  47,278,000  marks.  Towe,  Kowe,  and  Agotine,  to  Germany,  and  the 

The  Post-Offlce  and  Telegraphs. — The  im-  southern   part,  including   Aquamoo  and  Peki, 

perial  postal  and  telegraph  tulmniistration  em-  to  Great  Britain,  in  accordance  with  a  provia- 

br»oes  all  the  German  states  excepting  Bavaria  ional  arrangement  made  in  1888,  on  the  rec- 

aod  WQrtemberg,  a  total  land  area  of  445,240  ommendation  of  the  boundary  commissioners, 

square  kilometres,  having  a  population  in  1885  The  l)oundary  line  runs  northward  to  6*  10'  of 

of  «U^,440.320  persons.    The  number  of  letters  north  latitude,   follows  that  parallel  westward 

carried  by  the  im{)erial  post-office  in  1888  was  to  the  river  Aka,  ascends  that  river  to  6*20', 

838,045,650;   postal  cards,  270,201,460;   printed  runs  westward  to  the  river  Shavoe,  follows  that 

inclosures,    269,879.980;    samples,    20.196,200;  stream  till  it  reaches  the  parallel  which  it  fol-^ 

newspapers,  391,164,588;  money  forwanled,  16,-  lows  westward  to  the  connuence  of  the  Deine 

459373,033  marks.     Adding  the  traffic  of  the  and  the  Volta,  and  thence  it  ascends  the  Volta  to 

separate  Bavarian  and  Wfirtemberg  adminstra-  its  confluence  with  the  Dakka,  where  begins  the 

tions,  there  were  955,511,690  letters,  296,452.200  neutral  zone  agreed  on  in  1888.   There  is  no  river 

postal  cards,  294,835,030  printed  inclosures,  22,-  corresponding  with  the  Rio  del  Rey  as  marked 

438,840  samples,  and  724,781,010  journals  carried  on  the  maps,  and  agret^d  on  as  the  boundary 
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between  Cameroons  and  the  Oil  Rivers  territory  country.  The  Southwest  Africa  Company  has 
of  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  a  prorisional  been  ifnt)eded  in  its  operations  by  the  British 
line  of  demarkation  has  been  adopted,  runninpr  and  Cape  Colonists,  who  conduct  all  the  profit- 
from  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Rey  creek  to  0**  8'  able  enterprises  there  are  in  the  country,  and 
of  east  longitude.  Neither  Germany  nor  Great  through  tneir  influenc?  with  the  natives  have 
Britain  shall  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  endeavored  to  make  the  position  of  the  Germans 
goods  without  payment  of  transit  dues  to  the  unbearable,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  reiro- 
north  of  the  river  Benue  to  and  from  the  shores  burse  their  losses  by  purchasing  all  their  rights, 
of  Lake  Tchad,  and  each  power  promises  to  Prince  Bismarck  refused  to  allow  such  a  transfer, 
notify  the  other  of  any  treaties  made  with  the  and  in  the  summer  of  1890  Chancellor  von  Ca- 
native  tribes  north  of  the  Benue.  The  difficul-  privi  withheld  the  desired  permission  to  sell  their 
ties  in  the  Volta  districts  did  not  end  with  the  territory  to  an  £tiglish  companv.  In  the  nego- 
delimitation.  When  the  Germans  sent  a  force  tiations  of  1890  the  German  Government  en- 
in  September  to  take  possession  of  the  Vosi  dis-  deavored,  without  success,  to  obtain  the  cession 
trict  that  had  been  conceded  to  them,  it  was  at-  of  Walflsch  Bar,  the  only  good  harbor.  By  an 
tacked  by  the  Krepis,  and  was  compelled  to  agreement  made  with  the  Portuguese  Govem- 
withdraw  with  several  wounded.  In  tne  Came-  ment  on  Dec.  30,  1886,  the  Germans  were  per- 
roons  region  the  Germans  have  had  difficulty  milted  to  extend  their  colony  to  the  Zambesi 
in  exploring  the  interior,  because  the  coast  The  English  desired  to  include  in  their  sphere 
tribes  resent  any  attempt  to  communicate  with  Ngamiland.  which  is  rich  in  minerals  and  very 
the  tribes  beyond,  fearing  that  their  trade  prof-  fertile,  and  the  whole  country  of  the  Western 
its  will  be  lost.  Lieuts.  Kund  and  Tappenbeck  Bechuanas,  and  in  order  to  sat  isfy  the  Cape  Colo- 
were  both  wounded  in  attempting  a  journey  nists  by  securing  these  territories,  and  inauce  the 
inland,  the  latter  fatally.  Dr.  Zuitgraff  has  since  Germans  to  withdraw  from  the  Somali  coast  and 
explored  the  plateau  and  mountain  ranges  and  abandon  all  hopes  of  gaining  a  foothold  on  the 
penetrated  to  a  considerable  distance  east  of  tipper  Nile,  Lord  Salisbury  was  willing  to  cede 
Yola.  In  the  Bali  country  and  in  Adamawa  he  Heligoland.  North  of  22°' of  south  latitude,  the 
saw  an  abundance  of  domesticated  buffaloes,  country  between  20"  and  24**  of  east  longitude 
maned  sheep  and  fowls,  while  wild  animals  are  was  not  effectively  occupied  by  either  power, 
very  numerous,  especially  elephnnts,  antelopes,  while  both  had  claims  based  on  treaties  with  the 
and  chimpanzees.  Iron  ore  is  plentiful  in  the  natives.  By  the  agreement  three  quarters  of  this 
mountains,  and  the  Bali  are  skilled  in  extract-  region,  including  Lake  Ngaini  and  the  whole  of 
ing  and  working  iron.  More  recently  Lieut.  Moremi's  country,  falls  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Morgen  led  an  expedition  into  the  rear  country  other  quarter,  consisting  of  the  poorest  land,  to 
of  the  southern  Cameroons.  taking  only  two  Germany,  who  obtains  on  the  north  along  the 
months  to  reach  Jaunde  station  and  return  to  eighteenth  parallel,  which  is  the  Portueuese 
Batanga  by  descending  Tanaga  river,  which  is  boundary,  a  strip  reaching  to  the  Chobe  and  the 
a  new  route.  He  passed  around  the  Duallas,  Zambesi,"  which  shall  in  no  part  be  less  than  20 
who  are  the  most  obstinate  defenders  of  their  miles  wide.  North  of  this  strip,  wliich  is  800  or 
privileges  as  middlemen,  and  were  at  the  time  400  miles  long,  are  the  Barot<ses  and  the  Mako- 
carrying  on  a  determined  conflict  with  the  trad-  iolo,  on  territory  recognized  as  Portuguese  Hin- 
ers  in  Malimba,  to  prevent  them  from  going  up  terland, 

the  Tanaga.    Lieut.  Morgen's  party  had  a  nght  German  East  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the 

with  the   Malimba  tribes,  and  compelled  them  year  had  an  estimated  area  of  430,000  square 

to  reti'eat  with  heavy  losses.     It  is  believed  that  miles  and  a  population  of  800,000  natives.    The 

the  resistance  of  the  trading  tribes  is  now  bro-  boundaries  have  since  been  altered  and  greatly 

ken,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  open  the  low-  extended  by  the  Anglo-German  agreement  (see 

er  Tanaga  to  direct  trade.  East  Africa).    The  value  of  the  exports  during 

A  customs  union  between  the  German  and  the  year  ending  Aug.  17,  1889,  was  2.847,100  m- 
Prench  establishments  on  the  Gold  Coast  went  })ees,  the  principal  articles  being  ivory  for  1,197,- 
into  effect  on  March  15, 1890,  and  will  continue  251  rupees,  gum  copal  for  364.289  rupees,  and 
from  year  to  year  unless  abrogated  by  either  caoutchouc  for  806,805  runees.  The  tobacco  cult- 
Government  on  six  months*  notice  before  the  ure  at  Lewa,  in  the  Usamoara  mountains,  which 
end  of  any  year.  Gin  is  taxed  2  to  5  cents  a  was  interrupted  by  the  insurrection  of  the  coast 
litre;  rum,  1  to  2  cents;  powder,  IJ  ce^^t  a  tribes,  was  resumed  in  1890  by  skilled  olanters 
pound;  firearms,  24  cents  each.  from  East  Prussia  and  Sumatra.    On  June  24 

German  Southwest  Africa,  sometimes  called  the  Reichstag  passed  supplementary  estimates 
Laderitzland,  at  the  close  of  1889  embraced  an  for  East  Afnca  which  included  4,500,000  marks 
area  of  480.000  square  miles,  and  had  an  esti-  for  military  expenses  in  suppressing  the  slave 
mated  population  of  800,000.  By  the  Anglo-  trade,  that  is,  for  Major  Wissmann's  campaign 
German  agreement  of  1890  the  limits  have  against  the  Arabs,  and  a  subvention  of  350,000 
been  extended  eastward  (see  Cape  Colony).  A  marks  for  a  line  of  steamships  between  Ham- 
large  part  of  the  southern  region,  known  as  burg  and  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar  and 
Namaqualahd,  is  waterless.  In  German  Damara-  Mozambique,  more  than  half  the  export  trade  of 
land,  including  Ovamboland  and  Kaokoland.  the  the  Portuguese  colony  being  in  German  hands, 
country,  esneci^ly  in  the  interior,  is  suited  to  The  merchants  who  have  b«en  obliged  to  ship 
grazing.  The  expenses  of  the  commissioner  of  their  goods  by  the  British  India  line  or  the 
the  German  Government  in  1888-'89  were  22,000  Castle  Mail  packets  have  hitherto  found  itwi- 
marks.  The  Germans  have  been  able  to  make  vantageous  to  buy  in  English  markets  or  in  Boro- 
little  use  of  these  extensive  territories,  and  there  bay.  A  direct  line  will  therefore  benefit  German 
are  not  more  than  200  Germans  settled  in  the  industrv.    The  steamers  will  run  as  far  as  Dela- 
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goa  Bay,  enabling  Qermans  to  compete  for  the  other  slaves.    In  September  it  was  reported  that 
trade  of  the  Transvaal  Republic    The  company,  the  German  authorities  in  Bagamoyo  had  pub- 
which  receives  a  subsidy  of  900,000  marks  annu-  lished  a  proclamation  authorizing  the  free  sale 
ally,  besides  the  line  of  monthly  packets,  agrees  and  purchase  of  slaves  for  export  by  sea,  the 
to  establish  a  line  of  coast  steamers  to  call  at  capture  or  importation  of  raw  slaves  alone  being 
Bagamoyo,  Saadani,  Pangani,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Sa-  forbidden,    lliis  action,  which  struck  a  blow  at 
laam,  Pemba»  and  Mombassa.    After  the  concUi-  English  influence  and  prestige  in  East  Africa, 
sion  of  the  Anglo-German  agreement  surveys  was  strongly  denounced  by  the  British  press, 
were  begun  for  two  railroads  from  the  coast  of  Dr.  Schmidt,  the  vice-commissary,  denied  that 
Zanzibar  to  the  lakes,  and  capital  was  subscribed  he  had  signed  or  authorized  the  proclamation, 
to  place  a  steamer  in  Lake  Nyassa  and  another  which  was  said  to  have  been  posted  in  the  cus- 
in  Lake  Tanganyika.    The  ivory  trade  revived  tom  houses  at  Bayamoyo  and  Dar-es-Salaam  by 
as  soon  as  the  rebellion  was  crushed  and  the  the  commanders  of  the  stations,  and  sales  were 
caravan  routes  reopened.    The  Plant&tion  Soci-  reported  as  taking  place  daily  under  licenses 
ety  resumed  operations  with  success  on  the  Sigi  gianted  by  them,  the  open  market  being  trans- 
river,  hack  of  Tanga.    Bagamoyo  was  soon  re-  ferred  from  Zanzibar  to  those  places.    An  article 
populated  with  a  steady  (lopulation  of  15,000  in  the  official '"  Reic^sanzeiger  '  explained  that  it 
persons,  more  than  it  had  before  the  hostilities,  appeared  hazardous,  after  peace  and  order  had 
This  place  and  Tanga  and  Dar-es-Salaam  were  been  again  established  and  after  the  inhabitants 
rebuilt  with  rectangular  streets,  and  the  solid  had  begun  to  grow  accustomed  to  their  new  con- 
houses,  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  ordinances,  ditions,  to  undertake  measures  which,  striking 
the  mounted  patrols,  and  the  street  lanterns  as  they  do  at  the  social  and  domestic  condition 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  European  towns,  of  the  people,  contain  grounds  of  incitement  to 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Bagamoyo  cotton  plant-  new  disoraers,  and  claiine<l  the  right  fur  the 
ing  has  been  begun  by  a  company  of  which  Emin  German  Government,  which  is  as  determined  as 
Pasha  is  the  head.    The  French  missionaries  who  before  to  oppose  relentlessly  and  by  all  possible 
have  been  established  in  this  fertile  district  for  a  means  not  only  slave  hunting  but  also  commer- 
quarter  of  a  century  cultivate  cotton,  tobacco,  cial  slave  dealing,  in  full  conformity  with  its 
cacao,  coffee,  van  ilia,  and  indigo.    In  March,  the  obligations  under  the    treaty    of    Brussels,  to 
German  authorities,  on  the  ground  of  the  diffi-  choose  the  moment  that  it  may  deem  favorable 
culcy  of  defending  it,  closed  the  caravan  route  for  the  further  limitation  of  existing  slavery, 
through  Masai  land  that  the  British  East  African  In  the  western  Pacific,  Germany  possesses  the 
Company  had  used,  which  runs  through  German  northeastern  part  of  New  Guinea,  called  Kaiser 
territory  from  Pangani  to  Kilimandjaro.    Ivory  Wilhelmsland,with  Long  Island,  Dam  pier  Island, 
]«Ys  a  transit  duty  of  15  per  cent,  to  the  German  and  other  small  islands  near  the  coast,  the  total 
Company.    After  the  transfer  of  Witu  and  the  area  being  70,000  square  miles  and  the  popula- 
Somali  coast  to  the  British  company,  some  Ger-  tion  about  20,000,  with  the  Bismarck  Archipel- 
inans  were  murdered  by  the  inhabitants,  and  two  ago,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  that  part  of  the 
British  and  two  German  men-of-war  went  to  the  Solomon  Islands  lying  north  of  the  boundary 
spot  to  exact  reparation.    On  Au^.  1,  the  Sultan  agreed  on  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
of  Zanzibar,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  con-  on  April  6, 1886.    In  Kaiser  VVilhelmslandtobac- 
sul-general,  issued  a  proclamation  absolutely  pro-  co  has  been  grown  with  success,  and  horses,  cat- 
hibiting  the  exchange,  sale,  or  purchase  of  slaves,  tie,  and  goats  can  be  profitably  reared.    The 
decreeing  severe  punishment  for  slave  brokers  or  Bismarck  Archipelago  comprises  'the  Neu  Pom- 
persons  found  in  possession  of  slaves  acquired  mem  group,  formerly  called  New  Britain,  Neu 
siibsetjuent  to  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  and  Mecklenburg,  formerly  New  Ireland,  and  Neu 
declanng  all  slaves  free  on  the  death  of  their  Lauenburg,  fonnerly  known  as  the  Duke  of  York 
present  masters,  and  those  owned  by  persons  Islands,  with   Visc'her,    Admiralty.   Anchorite, 
subject  to  British  iurisdiction  to  be  free  imme-  Hermit,  and  other  islands     The  chief  exports 
dtately.    This  proclamation  caused  an  insurrec-  are  copra  and  the  fiber  of  the  cocoa-nut    The 
tion,  and  it  was  afterward  ipodified.    It  created  aggregate  area   of    the  protectorate   is  15.625 
dwquietude  among  the  German  officials,  who  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  250,- 
fwed  that  if  would  lead  to  a  new  rising,  and  000.    The  German  islancfs  of  the  Solomon  group, 
who  therefore  took  care  to  dissociate  themselves  the  chief  of  which  are  Bougainville,  Choiseul, 
from  the  English  policy,  and  to  let  it  be  under-  and  Isobel  or  Mahaga,  have  an  area  of  5,700 
stood  that  the  German  coast  region,  though  still  square  miles  and  a  population  of  80,000.    San- 
under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  was  dalwood  and  tortoise  shell  are  exported.    The 
not  affected  by  his  decree.    The  interdiction  of  Marshall  group  consists  of  two  chains  of  coral 
all  sales  of  domestic  slaves  would  depreciate  the  islands,  on  which  the  cocoarnut  palm  grows  in 
value  of  landed  property  on  the  coast,  because  it  perfection.  Including  Navodo  or  Pleasant  Island, 
w  customary  to  regard  the  slaves  on  an  estate  as  the  islands  contain    about  10,000  inhabitants. 
att«»hed  to  the  soil  and  to  sell  them  with  the  The  German  territory  in  New  Guinea,  the  Bis- 
land.    The  enforcement  of  the  decree  was  not  marck  Archipelago,  and  the  German  half  of  the 
attempted  in  Zanzibar,  except  to  the  extent  of  Solomon  Islands  were  administered  by  officials 
closing  the  public  slave  marts,  because  it  would  of  the  New  Guinea  Company  until  by  the  decree 
bankrupt  the  Arab  land  owners  and  the  Indian  of  May  6,  1890,  all  judicial  and  administrative 
roerchants  who  have  advanced  money  on  the  authority  was  transferred  to  the  imperial  oom- 
security  of  their  slaves,  and  would  produce  a  missioner. 

serious  perturbation  in  a  country  where  the  in-  In  the  beginning  of  April,  1890.  was  estab- 

«itution  of  domestic  slavery  is  so  deeply  rooted  lished  a  Colonial  Department  of  the  German 

Inat  many  slaves  are  themselves  the  owners  of  Ministry  of  Foreign  Afibirs,  over  which  was 
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placed  Dr.  Krauel,  whose  first  important  busi- 
ness was  to  arrange  with  Sir  Percy  Anderson  the 
details  of  the  Anglo-Gennan  African  agreement 
The  new  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Stat«  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  all 
matters  in  which  the  interests  of  other  powers 
are  involved,  but  in  regard  to  the  organization 
of  the  protectorates  and  all  purely  colonial  af- 
fairs it  receives  directions  from  the  Chancellor. 
During  the  debate  on  the  supplementary  esti- 
mates for  East  Africa,  in  answer  to  Ilerr  Bam- 
berger's statement  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment had  paid  out  19,000,000  marks  for  colonial 
purposes,  Chancellor  von  Capri vi  said  that  ex- 
penditures for  ships  of  war  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  such  an  estimate,  and  that  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  Governtuent  on  the  colonies 
till  then  had  been  5,500.000  marks,  while  private 
enterprise  had  invested  21,000,000  marks  in 
transmarine  colonization. 

Heligroland.  —  The    island    of    Heligoland, 
which  was  ceded  to  Germany  by  the  British 


boating,  letting  lodgings,  and  supplying  food 
and  services  to  the  summer  visitors.  The  island 
formerly  belonged  to  Denmark.  In  1807  it  was 
taken  by  the  English,  who  used  it  to  store  goods 
and  smuggle  them  into  the  Continental  markets 
in  spite  of  the  Berlin  decrees  of  Napoleon  upiinst 
English  commodities.  Bv  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  in 
January,  1814,  Denmark  formally  ceded  the  ter- 
ritory to  Great  Britain.  The  British  Govern- 
ment desired  to  retain  it  partly  because  of  its 
proximity  to  Hanover,  then  united  to  England 
in  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  its  supposed  strategical  value.  In  1821 
the  garrisoVi  was  withdrawn  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  fortify  it,  British  military  authori- 
ties having  always  profiounced  against  such  a 
course.  It  has  no  harbor,  but  has  an  open  road- 
stead, which  is  unsafe  in  the  prevailing  north- 
west winds.  While  the  cession  was  under  dis- 
cussion, some  military  authorities  asserted  that 
it  would  be  worth  a  fleet  to  England  in  case  of  a 
war  with  Germany,  while  others  held  it  to  be  of 
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Government  in  compensation  for  territorial  con- 
cessions in  Africa,  lies  in  the  bay  inclosed  by  the 
coast  of  Germany  and  the  peninsula  that  ends 
in  Denmark,  about  20  miles  from  the  nearest 
shore,  and  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
It  is  a  rocky  isle,  al)out  three  quartei-s  of  a  square 
mile  in  extent,  inhabited  by  a  Frisian  people 
nearly  identical  in  speech  and  race  with  the 
population  of  Schleswig.  In  1881  they  num- 
bered 2,001.  The  sea  bathing  attracts  about  13,- 
000  visitors,  mostly  from  north  Germany,  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  revenue  in  1888  was  £8.- 
132  and  the  expenditure  £7,544.  The  adminis- 
tration has  been  by  a  governor  receiving  £800 
salary,  assisted  by  an  executive  council.  For  a 
large  part  of  the  year  the  island  has  served  as 
the  rendezvous  for  the  P^nglish  fleet  engaged  in 
the  North  Sea  fisheries.  The  people  carry  on 
fishing  and  lobster  catching,  but  live  mainly  by 


no  value  as  a  coal  depot  to  a  blcNckading  totce* 
as  England  was  near  enough,  but  rather  a  source 
of  weakness,  since  it  would  expose  England  to 
the  humiliation  of  having  it  captured  on  the 
very  day  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in  case 
of  a  war  with  any  other  power  it  would  require 
the  constant  presence  of  a  naval  force  to  defend 
it.  German  and  French  critics  agreed  that  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  their  countries,  the 
possession  of  a  fortress  on  Heligoland  by  Ger- 
many, guarding  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser  and  the  great  naval  arsenal  at  Kiel,  would 
set  free  an  army  corps.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  German  Empire  the  desire  to  possess  this 
Gibraltar  of  the  North  Sea  has  been  ardent  and  its 
continued  fxissession  by  Great  Britain  has  caused 
a  feeling  of  impatience  and  even  of  resentment. 
In  the  Anglo-German  agreement  provision  was 
made  for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  customs 
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duties  for  twenty  years,  for  the  preservation  of  the  in  the  extension  of  accident  insurance  and  the 
rights  of  British  fishermen  on  the  island,  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  oId-a£;e  and  invalid  insur- 
exemption  from  military  service  of  all  the  pres-  ance  laws,  thus  providing  for  the  needy  and  the 
ent  inhabitants,  and  for  a  like  exemption  for  the  indigent  in  a  manner  calculated  to  have  a  good 
children  of  those  who  declared  that  they  would  effect  on  the  internal  peace  of  the  country.  *'  On 
remain  British  subjects.  The  people  were  op-  the  foundations  alreaoy  laid."  he  said,  "  we  shall 
posed  to  the  transfer,  not  only  because  the  Grer-  be  able  to  go  on  building  in  order  to  convince 
man  military  and  tariff  laws  were  less  favorable  the  working  classes  that  the  legislative  authori- 
than  those  of  England,  but  because  their  land  ties  have  a  warm  heart  for  their  just  interests 
would  be  likely  to  be  taken  as  a  site  for  fortifl-  and  desires,  and  that  a  satisfactorv  change  in 
cations,  and  perhaps  the  sea  bathing  that  gave  their  condition  can  be  accomplished  in  a  peace- 
them  profitable  employment  would  1^  interfered  ful,  legal,  and  orderly  way,  and  not  otherwise." 
with.  In  the  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  at  the  in-  lie  expressed  a  hope  that  the  succeeding  Reich- 
stance  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  transfer  should  stag  might  succeed  in  devising  effective  means 
receive  the  assent  of  the  British  and  German  for  accomplishing  the  necessary  reforms  in  this 
Parliaments.  When  the  bill  for  the  cession  of  field,  and  said  that  he  should  make  it  his  serious 
the  island  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  British  task  and  that  he  regarded  it  as  his  highest  duty 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  W.  to  promote  this  end.  No  word  of  regret  or  of  re- 
Vernon  Harcourt,  with  many  of  their  followers,  proof  was  pronounced  regarding  the  rejection  of 
refused  to  vote,  declaring  that  the  Conservative  the  Anti-Socialist  bill.  Prince  Bismarck  wished, 
ministry  had  tampered  with  the  Constitution  instead  of  renewing  the  exceptional  law  from  year 
and  abandoned  the  treaty-making  prerogative  of  to  year,  to  have  it  permanently  embodied  in  the 
the  Crown  by  submitting  the  question  of  a  ces-  common  law  of  the  land.  If  the  Cartel  Broth- 
sion  of  territory  to  the  decision  of  the  two  Houses  ers,  or  the  union  of  the  two  Conservative  parties 
of  Parliament.  The  weight  that  the  Germans  and  the  National  Liberals,  who  had  formed  a 
have  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  Heligoland,  fusion  before  the  last  general  election,  had  been 
for  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  repeatedly  offered  as  harmonious  and  submissive  as  when  they 
substantial  com()ensation,  suggested  the  suspi-  voted  the  septennate  bill  and  other  important 
cion,  when  the  island  was  handed  over  to  tne  Government  measures  he  could  have  had  the 
Emperor  after  his  dismissal  of  the  old  Chancel-  permanent  anti-Socialist  law  in  the  form  that  he 
lor,  for  what  seemed  an  inadequate  considera-  wished  in  spite  of  the  hostility,  not  only  of  the 
tion,  that  some  secret  pact  or  alliance  was  at  the  Social-Democrats,  whom  he  strove  to  suppress, 
root  of  the  transaction.  On  Aug.  9  the  British  but  of  the  Clerical,  Freisinnige,  and  People's 
Qovemor,  Arthur  C.  S.  Barkly,  received  Herr  parties.  The  Old  or  German  Conservatives  and 
von  BOtticher,  the  representative  of  the  German  the  Free  Conservatives,  otherwise  called  the 
Oovemment,  and  on  the  following  day  thn  Em-  Reichspartei  or  Imperialists,  were  willing  to  vote 
peror  landed,  hoisted  the  German  flag,  and  for-  for  any  measure  that  the  Chancellor  deemed  ne- 
mally  took  possession  in  a  speech  in  which  he  cessary  for  his  purpose,  although  some  of  the  lat- 
said :  *'  This  island  is  chosen  as  a  bulwark  of  the  ter  disapprovea  the  clause  that  the  National  Lib- 
1^  a  protection  to  German  fisheries,  a  central  ends  declined  to  vote,  which  gave  the  police 
point  for  my  ships  of  war,  and  a  strong  place  power  to  expel  any  troublesome  Socialist  from 
and  harbor  of  safety  in  the  German  Ocean  the  district  m  which  he  resided.  A  majority  were 
against  all  enemies  who  dare  to  show  themselves  oppa(ted  to  intrusting  discretionary  powers,  for 
upon  it"  In  a  proclamation  he  promised  protec-  the  reason  that  the  manner  in  which  the  admin- 
tion  to  the  rights  of  the  Heligolanders  under  the  istrative  authorities  and  the  police  had  applied 
form  of  government  that  he  would  decide  to  es-  the  laws  against  the  Socialists  appeared  in  their 
tablish,  an  imp>artial  administration  of  justice,  eyes  a  danger  to  the  public  liberties.  The  dis- 
the  perpetuation,  as  far  as  would  be  possible,  of  cussion  took  place  while  the  details  brought  out 
their  ancient  laws  and  customs,  exemption  from  in  a  monster  trial  of  Socialists  at  Elberfeld  were 
military  and  naval  service  of  all  living  males,  fresh  in  the  mind  of  everybody,  which  Herr 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  designed  to  Bebel,  the  Socialist  Deputy,  used  with  telling 
promote  their  welfare  and  the  economic  value  of  force  against  the  Government,  but  which  Herr 
the  island.  Herrf  urth,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
DisMlalion  of  the  Reiehstafr- — The  seventh  advanced  as  an  argument  that  Social-Democracy 
and  last  triennial  Parliament  was  ceremoniously  continued  to  be  as  deep  rooted  and  dangerous  as 
closed  by  the  Emperor  on  Jan.  25  in  a  speech  ever  it  was.  Of  87  persons  who  were  tried,  44  were 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  decease  of  his  father  condemned  to  from  forty  days  to  eighteen  months 
and  grandfather,  and  said  that  the  rapid  changes  of  imprisonment,  among  whom  was  the  Deputy 
had  peacefully  been  passed  through  only  by  the  Harm,  while  the  rest,  including  the  Deputies 
aid  of  a  lofty  manifestation  of  loyalty  and  mo-  Bebel,  Grillenberger,  and  Schuhmacher,  against 
narchical  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  nation  and  whom  unusual  efforts  were  made  to  inculpate 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Reichstag  in  them  in  the  charge  of  belonging  to  a  secret  asso- 
strengthening  and  placing  on  a  secure  footing  ciation,  were  ac(juitted.  The  indictment  was 
.  the  defensive  power  of  the  empire,  enabling  it,  framed  on  an  article  of  the  criminal  code  mak- 
with  the  weight  due  to  its  authority  in  the  ing  it  a  criminal  offense  to  take  part  in  an  asso- 
council  of  nations,  to  strive  successfully  in  pre-  ciation  that  conceals  its  existence,  constitution, 
serving  the  blessings  of  peace  and  civilization,  or  objects  from  the  public  authorities,  or  that 
He  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  extension  of  seeks  to  oppose  by  illegal  means  the  operation  of 
trade  guild  privileges,  facilitating  the  co-opera-  the  laws  or  the  authority  of  the  public  officers.  At 
tion  of  artisans  for  their  mutual  welfare,  and  at  the  trial  it  was  shown  that  the  system  of  police 
th^  further  realization  of  his  grandfather's  ideas  spies  and  agents  provocateurs^  the  exposure  of 
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which  had  cost  Herr  von  Puttkaraer  his  port-  his  grandfather's  programme  of  economic 
folio  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  a  few  months  form,  which  had  not  yet  been  deveJopcNd  far 
before,  was  still  employed,  and  that  the  Govern-  enough  to  produce  a  sufficient  improvement  in 
ment  had  in  its  pa;^  men  like  Weber  and  Wim-  the  lot  of  the  laboring  classes.  To  this  end  the 
mers  who  gave  fictitious  information  to  the  po-  insurance  laws  must  be  extended :  the  factory 
lice.  One  of  the  last  speeches  in  the  final  debate  laws  ought  to  be  revised  in  regard  to  the  effects 
on  the  bill  was  made  oy  Prince  Carolath-Sch^n-  on  the  health,  morality,  and  needs  of  the  work- 
aich,  a  Free  Conservative,  who  astonished  the  ing  people  of  the  duration  and  nature  of  their 
House  by  condemning  the  methods  in  which  the  work ;  tney  should  be  enabled  to  give  expression 
repressive  measures  were  carried  out,  describing  to  their  desires  and  grievances  through  accredited 
how  a  magistrate  had  construed  a  poem  praising  representatives,  who  would  act  the  part  of  ne^ro- 
a  laborer  for  sacrificing  his  life  to  save  a  railroad  tiators  and  meiliators  in  labor  disputes;  the  state 
train  from  destruction  as  a  dangerous  publica-  mines  of  Prussia  should  be  made  model  institu- 
tion calculated  to  stir  up  class  hatreds,  and  ex-  tions  in  respect  to  the  welfare  of  the  workers 
pressing  the  conviction  that  there  was  much  employed  in  them,  and  private  mines  ought  to 
truth  in  Herr  Liebknecht's  boast  that  the  Social-  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  mining  ofR- 
Democrats  were  the  idealists  of  the  nation,  and  cers  of  the  Government.  Neither  of  the  decrees 
that  in  a  time  of  materialism  and  of  obsequious  was  countersigned  by  the  Chancellor,  or  by  the 
truckling  for  office  unselfish  aims  and  popular  Ministers  of  Commerce  or  of  Public  Works,  con- 
ideals  should  be  encouraged.  Stripped  of  the  trary  to  constitutional  usuage.  Only  a  few  days 
expulsion  clause,  the  bill  passed,  on  Jan.  23,  before  Prince  Bismarck,  whom  at  the  new  year 
1890,  on  the  second  reading  oy  116  to  111  votes,  the  Emperor  had  greeted  with  praise  for  his 
It  was  unacceptable  to  the  Chancellor  with  this  self-sacrificing  and  creative  energy  in  the  field 
clause  expunged,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  of  solicitude  for  the  working  classes,  and  with 
Government  of  the  odium  of  withdrawing  or  ve-  the  hope  ho  would  enjoy  for  manv  years  the  ad- 
toin^  the  bill  the  Old  Conservatives,  on  the  final  vantage  of  his  approved  and  faitdful  counsels, 
reading,  voted  with  the  Opposition,  and  the  bill  had  resigned  the  post  of  Prussian  Minister  of 
was  rejected  by  169  to  68.  As  soon  as  the  vote  Commerce,  being  succeeded  by  Baron  von  Ber- 
was  announced  Herr  von  Bdtticher,as  represent-  Icpsch,  a  magistrate  who  had  refused  to  call  in 
ing  the  Chancellor,  read  a  message  from  the  Em-  the  aid  of  the  military  in  dealing  with  the  strik- 
peror  summoning  the  Deputies  to  the  Schloss  to  ing  miners  in  the  Rhine  province.  It  was  now 
De  formally  dismissed  to  their  homes,  an  invita-  surmised  that  the  old  Chancellor  had  laid  down 
tion  with  which  not  more  than  one  third  of  those  this  office  because  he  was  unwilling  to  stand  by 
present  complied.  the  Emperor  in  his  course  of  social  eacperiments. 

The  Imperial  Decrees. — ^The  intention  of  The  Emperor  called  together  the  Council  of 

the  Emperor  to  deal  with  the  social  question  by  State  for  the  purpose  of  an  investigation  of  the 

means  of  constructive  rather  than  by  repressive  measures  to  oe  taken  for  the  better  regulation 

measures  was  made  clear  in  two  decrees  that  of  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes,  and 

were  issued  on  Feb.  4.    One  of  them,  which  was  when  it  met  on  Feb.  14  he  directed  the  sections 

addressed  to  the  Chancellor,  ran  as  follows:  intrusted  with  the  inquiry  to  examine  with  the 

I  am  resolved  to  lend  my  hand  toward  bettering  ^Jd  of  experts  what  protection  should  beaffordid 
the  condition  of  German  workmen  as  far  as  my  so-  workmen  against  arbitrary  and  unlimited  ex- 
licitude  for  their  welfare  is  bounded  by  the  necessity  ploitation  of  their  capacity  to  labor,  what  ro- 
of enabling  German  industry  to  retain  its  power  of  gtrictions  should  be  placed  on  child  labor,  and 
competing  in  tlie  world's  market,  and  thus  securing  ^^e  situation  of  female  laborers  from  the  point 
ite  existence  and  that  of  its  laborers.  The  relapse  ^j  ^.-  ^^  morality  and  domestic  life,  with  bther 
of  our  native  industnes  through  the  loss  of  their  for-  i  i_,_  ^..^*:^«„  «l,i  „i„^  i.^«„  #««  4U^  ^^*i^^<^\ 
eiffn  markets  would  not  only  deprivo  the  masters  but  laljor  questions,  and  also  how  far  the  national 
also  their  men  of  their  bread.  The  difficulties  In  industry  could  support  the  addition  to  the  costa 
the  way  of  an  improvement  in  the  lot  of  our  work-  of  production  resulting  from  stricter  regulations 
men,  which  are  founded  on  interaational  competition,  in  favor  of  the  laborers  and  still  hold  its  posi- 
can  only  be  lessoned,  if  not  altogether  surmounted,  tion  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  wished 
by  means  of  an  international  agreement  between  those  them  to  studv  the  means  for  securing  the  further 
oountnes  who  dommate  the  world's  market.    In  the  devclopment'of  state  industrial  institutions  thfit 

JhrwuL''?^  .1  Wf%f  7^^  would  serve  as  examples  of  effective  solicitude 

the  wisn  to  subioct  to  a  common  examination  tne  as-  .      .  •  ,  mL     -c*  •  i  j 

pirations  about  which  the  working  men  of  these  ooun-  ^<^^  ^"C  workmen.  Ihe  Emperor  presided  over 
tries  are  themselves  already  carrying  on  international  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  btate,  before 
negotiations,  it  is  my  will  that  official  inquiry  be  made  which  experts  were  called  from  both  the  employ- 
by  my  repre^ntatives,  primarily  in  France,' England,  ing  and  the  laboring  classes. 


Belgium,  and   Switzerland,  whether  these  govern-        The  Election.— The  date  of  the  general  eloc- 
ments  are  disposed  to  enter  mt^  negotiation  with  us    ^^^^  ^j^g  g^^  for  Feb.  20,  at  an  interval  from  the 


. years __  .                       ,                -                       , 

as  my  proposal  is  Afgned  to  in  principle  I  shall  cm-  tained  an  absolute  majority  in  the  last  Pariia- 

power  you  to  invite  the  Cabinets  of  all  tlie  govern-  ment,  were  no  longer  harmonious,  and  the  Em- 

ments  who  evince  the  same  interest  in  the  labor  qucs-  peror,  whose  name  was  dragged  into  their  quar- 

tion  to  a  conferenoe  for  the  purpose  of  further  discuss-  ^ols  bv  the  press,  intervened  to  declare  that  he 

ing  it  m  detail.  ^^^  ^^  preference  as  between  the  three  parties, 

The  other  decree,  which  was  addressed  to  the  but  that  he  desired  their  union  and  success. 

Ministers  of  Commerce  and  of  Public  Works,  This  direct  appeal  to  the  voters  had  an  effect 

reaffirmed  the  Emperor\s  resolution  to  continue  contrary  to  what  was  desired,  and  the  inaperi&l 
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decrees,  which  were  expected  to  lead  to  the  con-  their  seats  with  Socialists  and  wherever  choice 
fusion  and  disintegration  of  the  Socialist  party,  lay  between  them  and  the  revolutionary  party, 
made  no  difference  in  their  numbers  or  disci-  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  popular 
pline.  They  and  the  Clericals  were  the  only  well-  vote  given  for  the  various  parties  in  1887  and 
or^^ized  parties.  In  1881  the  Socialist  vote  was  1890 :  Old  Conservatives,  1,104.504  votes  in  1887 
311,961.  In  1884.  polling  550,000  votes,  they  in-  and  919.546  in  1890.  a  loss  of  274.958 :  Free  Con- 
creted their  representation  in  the  Reichstag  servatives,  698,195  in  1887  and  457,936  in  1890,  a 
from  13  to  34  Deputies.  In  1887  their  popular  loss  of  235,259;  National  Liberals,  1,658,158  in 
vote  was  774,000,  and  yet  only  11  members  were  1887  and  1,169,112  in  1890,  a  loss  of  489,046; 
elected,  becau^ie  the  Government  parties  made  a  Catholic  Center,  1,627,095  votes  in  1887  and 
strong  and  united  effort  to  defeat  their  candi-  1,420,438  in  1890,  a  loss  of  206,657 ;  Progressists, 
dates  in  the  final  or  test  elections,  and  in  many  549,802  votes  in  1887  and  1,147.863  in  1890.  a 
districts  Liberalists  voted  for  Conservatives  or  gain  of  598,561 ;  Democrats  or  Popularists,  109,- 
Conservatives  for  Liberalists  in  order  to  prevent  872  in  1887  and  131.438  in  1890,  a  gain  of  22,- 
the  return  of  Social-Democrats.  In  1890,  when  066;  Poles,  213,626  in  1887  and  245,852  in  1890, 
the  Emperor  vied  with  the  Socialist  leaders  in  a  gain  of  82,226 ;  Alsaoe-Lorrainers,  847,654  in 
projects  for  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  1887  and  100,479  in  1890,  a  loss  of  247,175:  In- 
working  people  and  when  National  Liberal  pa-  dependents,  25,903  in  1887  and  97,109  in  1890, 
pers  joined  the  Progressist  and  Clerical  press  an  increase  of  71,206.  The  Government  parties 
in  protesting  that  the  masses  of  voters  who  held  in  1887  polled  3,545,857  and  their  opponents 
Socialistic  theories,  however  much  in  error,  had  8,647,080  out  of  a  total  of  7,192,937  popular 
an  equal  right  of  representation  with  other  parties,  votes.  In  1890  the  whole  vote  of  the  country 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  patriotic  dnty  to  sink  all  was  7.081,360,  or  161,577  less  than  in  1887,  and 
differences  in  combating  the  Social-Democracy  of  this  the  Cartel  parties  obtained  only  2,546,- 
no  longer  prevailed,  except  among  the  Old  Con-  594,  or  999,263  less  than  in  1887,  while  the  Op- 
serratives  whose  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  position  parties  received  together  4,484,766  bal- 
'*  Church,  monarchy,  and  family  "did  not  save  lots,  a  gain  of  837,6^6.  The  strength  of  the 
them  from  the  Emperor*s  rebuke  when  they  parties  in  the  new  Reichstag  is  as  follows:  Ger- 
raised  the  question  in  their  organ  of  receding  man  Conservatives,  72  members,  6  less  than  in 
from  the  Cartel.  The  anti-Socialist  law  was  the  late  Parliament ;  Free  Conservatives,  19 
vigorously  applied  by  the  Government  in  the  members.  20  less;  National  Liberals,  43  mem- 
suppression  of  meetings  and  of  campaign  litera-  bers,  50  less;  Liberalist,  Radical,  or  Freisinnige 
ture.  The  results  of  the  election  more  then  party,  67  members,  32  more :  Ultramontanes  or 
realized  the  worst  fears  of  the  Government.  The  Centrists,  107  members,  4  more ;  Poles,  16  mem- 
Socialists  obtained  20  seats  in  the  first  ballot,  bers,  8  more ;  Alsace-Lorrainers.  10  members,  4 
with  a  chance  of  securing  33  more,  a  good  nam-  less ;  Social- Democrats.  35  members,  24  more ; 
ber  of  which  could  not  be  wrested  from  them.  Independents,  18  members,  including  11  Guelphs, 
In  Berlin  they  polled  125,000  votes  out  of  230,-  1  Dane,  and  5  Anti-Semites,  against  11  altogether 
000.    Singer,  the  Socialist  leader,  who  had  been  in  the  last  Parliament. 

expelled  from  the  capital,  was  re-elected  bj  79,-  The  Retirement  of  Prince  Bismarck. — 
000  votes,  and  Janezewski,  a  Polish  book-bmder,  The  impetuous  and  ambitious  young  Emperor 
who  had  suffered  imprisonment,  led  Prof.  Vir-  in  his  attitude  toward  the  coal  strikers  and  in 
chow  by  2,000  plurality.    In  Hamburg,  which  his  army  decrees  had  shown  that  the  advice  of 
like  the  capital  has  constantly  had  the  minor  Dr.  Hinzpeter,  his  old  tutor,  and  of  Count  Wal- 
state  of  siege,  they  won  every  seat,  and  Leipsic,  dersee,  his  chief  of  staff,  was  preferred  to  that 
Dresden,  Magdeburg,  Altona.  Chemnitz,  Munich,  of  Prince  Bismarck,  with  whose  indiscreet  dis- 
Breslau,  and  nearly  every  town  with  a  large  in-  plav  of  temper  in  connection  with  the  Geffcken 
dustrial  population  they  carried  by  large  major-  incident  he  was  profoundlv  dissatisfied.     The 
ities.    The  Cartel  parties,  which  had  a  working  ChanceHor*s  views  on  the  labor  question  were 
majority  of  23  in  the  last  Reichstag,  were  in  a  not  shared  by  Wilhelm  II,  who  aimed  to  combine 
hopeless  minority,  and  Prince  Bismarck  had  no  the  monarchical  traditions  of  the  Hohenzollems 
means  in  sight  for  escaping  a  legislative  deadlock  with  advanced  modem  ideas.    The  idea  of  pro- 
exeeptbyapossiblecombination  with  the  Center,  tection  for  laborers  and  of  interference  in  the 
inTolvinj^  a  fresh  pilgrimage  to  **  Canossa."    The  conditions  of  work  and   wages  was  one  that 
Progressists,  whom  Bismarck   had  nicknamed  Bismarck  had  openly  condemned.    In  the  field 
**  Retrogressists,"  and  had  often  denounced  with  of  colonial  politics  also  the  Emperor  had  taken 
scathing  invective  as  foes  of  the  empire,  showed  the  reins  out  of  his  hands,  increasing  the  mili- 
considerable  gains,  while  the  National  Liberals  tary  forces  in  East  Africa  by  several  thousand 
returned  to  the  Reichstag  with  their  ranks  seri-  men.  appointing  Emin  Pasha  Governor-General, 
ously  diminished,  and  of  the  Free  and  the  Ger-  and  involving  the  Government  in  further  re- 
man Conservatives  some  of  the  leaders  lost  their  sponsibilitiesin  Southwest  Africa.  By  publishing 
Mats.    The  Alsatian  Protest  party  largely  ab-  without  the  indorsement  of  his  chief  minister  the 
stained  from  voting,  and  in  consequence  four  rescripts  of  Feb.  4,  he  manifested  a  determina- 
memben  favorable  to  German  rule  were  elected,  tion  to  be  his  own  Chancellor  that  made  Prince 
The  first  ballots  gave  indecisive  results  in  more  Bismarck's  continuance  in  office  impossible,  es- 
than  240  districts.    In  the  second  ballots  the  pecially  after  the  defeat  of  the  Government  par- 
Hailicals  or  Liberalists,  who  had  dwindled  from  ties  in   the  elections,  which  necessitated  new 
100  members  in  1884,when  the  party  was  founded,  combinations  in  regard  to  which  his  opinions 
to  35  iu  the  late  Parliament,  were  aided  by  the  and  those  of  the  monarch  must  inevitably  clash. 
^^*rtel  parties,  electing  Prof.  Virchow  and  the  At  the  time  when  the  Emperor  convened  the 
other  three  candidates  in  Berlin  who  disputed  State  Council  he  prepared  the  public  for  his  early 
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retirement  bv  expressing  a  desire  to  resi^  the  tinnance  of  salary  and  the  poesession  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Prussian  ministry.  This  of-  official  residence  at  Berlin,  although  Count 
nee  he  had  given  up  for  a  time  in  1873 ;  but  the  Moltke  accepted  similar  gifts  on  retiring  from 
necessity  of  controlling  the  decisions  of  the  Fed-  the  post  of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  de- 
eral  Council  by  instructing  the  Prussian  repre-  clined  the  ducal  title  on  the  plea  that  his  fort- 
sentatives  obliged  him  to  resume  it.  The  state  une  was  not  sufficient  to  support  it.  The  doubts 
of  friction  that  long  existed  was  cloaked  by  an  and  agitation  occasioned  in  Germany  and  abroad 
interchange  of  formal  compliments,  but  after  the  by  the  departure  of  the  statesman  who  had 
elections  the  two  strong  wills  came  into  violent  guided  the  policy  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany  for 
collision,  and  the  Chancellor,  having  no  longer  twenty-eight  years  were  not  allayed  by  the  rere- 
an  obedient  majority  in  the  Reichstag  to  up-  lations  that  the  ex-Chancellor  made  to  repre- 
hold  him,  found  the  opposing  force  too  strong  sentatives  of  the  press.  He  would  not  allow  the 
to  resist  When  he  entered  into  negotiations  public  to  suppose  that  he  had  resigned  his  offic^es 
with  Dr.  Windthorst,  the  Clerical  leader,  looking  voluntarily  or  that  his  unofficial  advice  would 
to  parliamentary  co-operation  on  the  condition  continue  to  be  sought  or  tendered,  but  made 
of  the  restoration  to  tne  Duke  of  Cumberland  of  public  the  fact  of  his  virtual  dismissal  and  crili- 
the  sequestered  monevs  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  cised  the  courses  into  which  the  Emperor  was 
known  as  the  Guelph  fund,  and  the  surrender  determined  to  enter.  His  utterances  on  the 
of  the  remaining  May  laws,  the  Emperor  showed  subiect  of  foreign  politics  were  so  frank  and 
his  displeasure  at  the  Chancellor's  dealing*  with  bold  that  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  sent  a  confi- 
the  parties  without  his  concurrence,  and  through  dential  circular  to  the  representatives  of  Ger- 
hid  unofficial  counselors,  treated  with  the  chiefs  many  abroad  stating  that  Prince  Bismarck  did 
of  the  Clerical  party  independently.  This  pro-  not  reflect  the  views  of  the  German  Government, 
duced  the  final  rupture,  a  serious  difference  It  is  supposed  that  a  threatening  intimation  was 
having  already  arisen  between  them  on  the  sent  to  the  ex-Chancellor,  and  secret  police 
constitutional  question  of  the  relations  of  the  measures  are  said  to  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
individual  Secretaries  of  State  to  the  King.  The  vent  journalists  from  gaining  access  to  him  at 
Cabinet  order  of  Sept  8,  1852,  has  always  been  Friedrichsruhe.  Fears  of  a  change  in  foreign  poli- 
construed  by  Prince  Bismarck  as  meaning  that  cy  were  dispelled  by  the  Emperor,  who  said  that 
the  President  of  the  Ministry  shall  appoint  his  tne  course  of  the  ship  of  state  would  be  the  same 
own  Cabinet  choosing  men  having  political  opin-  as  of  old.  and  apprehensions  of  hazardous  expen- 
ions  and  principles  in  harmony  with  his  own,  ments  were  quieted  by  the  reassuring  speeches 
and  that  the  sovereign  can  only  deal  with  the  of  the  new  Chancellor,'  who.  in  introducing  him- 
ministers  collectively  through  the  President,  self  to  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ex- 
This  was  not  the  obvious  interpretation  of  this  pressed  his  conviction  that  the  edince  reared 
decree,  and  in  the  spirited  correspondence  on  under  the  fostering  care,  genius,  iron  will,  and 
this  point  the  King  insisted  that  it  assured  the  intense  patriotism  of  Prince  Bismarck,  has  a 
responsibility  of  the  various  ministers,  not  to  the  firm  foundation  and  strong  joints,  able  to  resist 
President,  but  to  the  Crown  direct.  When  the  the  force  of  wind  and  weather  now  that  his  sup- 
King  appointed  Baron  Berlepsch  Minister  of  porting  hand  is  withdrawn,  and  that  the  person- 
Commerce  and  inaugurated  through  him  an  ality  of  the  young  monarch  will  fill  the  gap 
economic  policy  at  variance  with  tiie  views  of  caused  by  his  retirement, 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  and  when  he  consulted  The  Emperor  was  willing  to  let  the  anti- 
and  instructed  the  other  ministers  on  matters  Socialist  law  expire,  and  to  allow  the  Socialists 
connected  with  their  departments.  Prince  Bis-  freer  breath.  At  a  banouet  of  the  Provincial 
raarck  warmly  remonstrated,  insisting  on  his  Diet  of  Brandenburg  on  March  6  he  had  prefaced 
constitutional  right  to  control  and  direct  the  a  toast  with  the  declaration  that  he  had  adopted 
ministry.  The  opposition  that  he  encountered  the  principles  of  the  message  of  1881  as  his  own, 
in  this  matter  made  clear  to  him  the  necessity  of  and,  following  his  grandfather*s  footsteps,  had 
resigning ;  nor  did  the  Emperor  attempt  to  per-  made  the  welfare  of  the  inferior  classes  of  his 
suade  him  to  remain  when  he  asked  leave  on  subjects  his  chief  care.  **  Those  who  will  aid 
March  18  to  lay  down  his  three  offices  of  Chan-  me  are  heartily  welcome,  whoever  they  may  be; 
cellor,  President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  but."  he  addeS,  "  those  who  oppose  me  in  this- 
State,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  having  work  1  will  crush."  For  some  time  after  his  re- 
announced  his  decision  on  the  preceding  day  in  tirement  the  newspapers  that  were  faithful  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  In  the  let-  the  deposed  Chancellor  discussed  the  Question 
ter  accepting  his  resignation  the  Emperor  ex-  of  his  entering  the  Reichstag  (the  seat  for  Kai- 
pressed  deep  regret  and  disappointment,  and  serslauten  being  offered  to  him)  in  order  to  criti- 
intimated  that  attempts  had  been  made  to  in-  cise  and  restrain  his  successors,  or  becoming  a 
duce  him  to  withdraw  his  request,  but  withheld  representative  for  one  of  the  smaller  states  in 
from  publication  the  document  in  which  the  the  Federal  Council,  whei-e  he  still  had  enough 
departing  Chancellor  explained  his  reasons  for  influence,  it  was  believed,  to  prevent  the  lapse 
resigning.  Bismarck,  through  his  press  organ,  of  the  anti-Socialist  law.  The  **  Hambuiier 
at  once  denied  that  any  effort  had  been  ma4le  to  Nach  rich  ten,"  reflecting  his  views,  predictea  a 
dissuade  him  from  his  determination.  The  Km-  sanguinary  insurrection  when  the  restraints  on 
peror  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  field  mar-  the  proletariat  were  removed,  followed  by  the 
shal  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lauenburg,  and  pitiless  renewal  of  repressive  measures  to  prevent 
asked  him  to  accept  the  continuance  of  his  of-  fresh  troublei^  and  the  infection  of  the  army  with 
ficial  emoluments.    The  milit-ary  promotion  he  Socialism. 

accepted  in  deference  to  the  principle  of  army        The  New  Chancellor. — The  Em  peror  accept 

discipline,  but  he  rejected  the  offer  of  a  con-  ed  Prince  Bismarck's  resignation  on  March  ^ 
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and  on  the  same  day  Gen.  von  Caprivi,  com-  marck  administration,  and  was  called  in  derision 
mander  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  was  appoint-  the  **  reptile "  press,  and  forbade  the  adminis- 
ed  his  successor  in  the  chancellorship  and  in  the  trative  officers  to  communicate  information  to 
presidency  of  the  Prussian  ministry,  and  the  di-  newspapers  other  than  the  official  *'  Reichsan- 
rection  of  the  Ministry  of  For^rn  Affairs  was  in-  zeiger.*^  The  Government,  he  said,  would  adopt 
tnistal  provisionally  to  Count  Herbert  Bismarck ;  good  ideas,  from  whatever  party  they  emanated, 
but  he  and  the  ex-Chancellor*s  other  son  insisted  The  Sessioii  of  the  Reichstag.—The  Reich- 
on  retiring  with  their  father.  Georg  Leo  von  stag,  which  was  to  bear  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Caprivi  de  Caprera  de  Montecucculi,  descended  "  new  era,"  very  different  in  personal  composi- 
from  Italian  ancestors  and  the  son  of  an  emi-  tion  and  political  complexion  from  the  last,  and 
nent  jurist  in  the  Prussian  state  service,  was  confronted  by  another  Chancellor,  was  opened 
bom  in  Berlin  on  Feb.  24, 1831,  entered  the  army  on  May  6  by  a  speech  from  the  Emperor  in 
before  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  won  rapid  pro-  which  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  legislative 
motion,  entered  the  general  staff  as  captain  in  programme  an  extension  of  the  laws  for  the  pro- 
1861,  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaigns  tection  of  laborers,  announcing  measures  for 
of  1864  and  1806,  and  was  lieutenant-colonel  and  Sunday  rest,  restriction  of  female  and  child 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Tenth  or  Hanoverian  Corps  labor,  protection  of  workmen  against  dangers  to 
in  the  Franco-German  War.  After  the  war  he  life,  health,  and  morals,  new  regulations  regard- 
took  charge  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Minis-  ing  workmen*s  books  destined  to  strengthen  the 
try  of  War  with  the  rank  of  colonel  He  became  authority  of  parents  over  unrulv  juvenile  labor- 
ft  major- general  in  1877,  commanded  a  brigade  ers,  and  a  better  regulation  of  the  boards  of 
in  the  Guards  in  1878,  was  made  a  lieutenant-  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  trade  disputes, 
general  in  1882,  and,  when  commanding  the  di-  The  strikes  that  had  taken  place  in  various  parts 
vision  stationed  at  Metz  in  1883,  was  transferred  of  the  country  during  the  year  had  given  him 
to  the  navy  as  Gen.  von  Stosch*s  successor  at  the  occasion  to  examine  whether  the  existing  laws 
head  of  the  admiralty.  In  directing  the  growth  took  sufficiently  into  account  the  justifiable  and 
and  organization  of  the  new  German  navy  he  practicable  desires  of  the  laboring  population, 
gave  evidence  of  a  high  order  of  executive  ability  The  more  the  working  people  recognize  the  con- 
and  of  versatile  powers,  determination  of  char-  scientious  earnestness  with  which  the  Imperial 
acter  united  to  amiable  and  winning  manners.  Government  strives  to  create  satisfactory  oon- 
and  a  gift  for  presenting  facts  and  ar^ments  ditions  for  them,  the  more  will  they  become 
to  the  lieichstag  in  a  clear  and  persuasive  style,  aware  of  the  danger  of  putting  forward  immod- 
When  the  navy  was  reorganized  after  the  acces-  erate  and  impossible  demands.  In  a  righteous 
sion  of  the  present  Emperor,  Gen.  von  Caprivi  solicitude  for  the  laborers  will  be  found  the  most 
returned  to  the  army,  in  which  he  retained  his  effective  means  of  strengthening  the  authoritv 
rank  and  order  of  seniority,  and,  being  promoted  which  he  and  his  Federal  allies  were  determined 
full  general  of  infantry,  was  appointed  to  the  to  employ  with  inflexible  resolution  in  frustrat- 
command  of  one  of  the  best  corps  in  the  army,  ing  every  forcible  attempt  to  disturb  law  and 
and  during  the  autumn  manceuvres  of  1880,  order.  He  had  invited  the  other  states  of  Europe 
when  smokeless  powder  and  other  innovations  in  which  the  conditions  of  production  were  simi- 
were  on  trial,  the  conduct  of  his  troops  gave  the  iar  to  an  exchange  of  views  regarding  a  common 
Emperor  a  high  opinion  of  his  capacity.  As  recognition  of  the  legislative  requirements  for 
chief  of  the  admiralty  he  opposed  some  of  the  the  protection  of  laborers,  and  the  results  of  the 
Emperor's  projects,  such  as  the  use  of  the  naval  International  Conference  on  Labor  had  given 
forces  to  aid  colonial  undertakings,  the  division  him  complete  satisfaction.  The  principles  laid 
of  the  marine  department,  and  the  offensive  or-  down  in  its  resolutions  were  undoubtedly  a  seed 
ganization ;  but  in  this  he  acted  under  the  in-  that  would  fructify  in  blessings  for  the  working 
structions  of  the  Chancellor,  his  official  superior,  men  of  all  countries,  and  not  fail  to  have  a  hnr- 
When  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  left  the  For-  monizing  effect  on  the  relations  between  nations, 
eim  Office  he  was  succeeded  by  Herr  von  Mar-  The  preservation  of  peace  is  the  object  of  his 
schall  Bieberstein,  formerly  a  Conservative  mem-  unintermitting  effort,  and  he  could  6onfidently 
ber  of  the  Reichstag,  and  since  1883  a  representa-  affinn  that  he  had  strengthened  the  conviction 
tiveof  Baden  in  the  Federal  Council.  The  other  of  all  foreign  governments  that  this  was  his 
members  of  the  Imperial  and  the  Prussian  Cabi-  policy.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  alliances  con- 
nets  who  were  closely  identified  with  Prince  eluded  for  defense  and  the  continuance  of  friend- 
Bismarck's  policy  likewise  resigned.  These  were  ly  relations  with  all  foreign  powers,  the  situation 
Dr.  August  von  Maybach,  Imperial  Minister  of  of  Germany  in  the  center  of  Europe  renders 
Railroads  and  Prussian  Minist-er  of  Public  necessary  an  adequate  army.  Every  alteration 
Works,  and  Adolf  von  Scholz,  Prussian  Minis-  in  the  ratio  of  military  power  endangers  the  po- 
terof  Finance,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Miquel,  litical  equilibrium,  and  since  the  neighboring 
Burgomaster  of  Frankfort,  a  member  of  the  Na-  states  had  increased  and  perfected  their  anna- 
tional  Liberal  party  and  one  of  the  men  whose  ments  in  an  unforeseen  measure,  Germany  could 
advice  the  Emperor  most  frequently  sought.  not  afford  to  postpone  an  increase  in  the  stand- 
Chancellor  von  Caprivi  informed  the  Prussian  ing  army  and  the  formation  of  additional  bodies 
Chamber  that  the  various  members  of  the  Cabi-  of  troops,  especially  in  the  artillery.  A  supple- 
net  would  be  restored  to  the  footing  of  consti-  mental^  credit  was  necessary  to  cover  the  costs 
tutional  e<^uality  and  direct  responsibility  to  the  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade  and  restoring 
Crown,  which  was  the  system  before  the  ex-Chan-  order  in  East  Africa.  An  augmentation  of  the 
cellor  became  Minister- President.  He  also  an-  budget  would  be  required  for  these  purposes,  be- 
nounced  the  abolition  of  the  semi-official  press  sides  which  the  improvement  in  the  pay  of  cer- 
that  was  much  complained  of  during  the  Bis-  tainclassesof  officials  could  be  no  longer  delayed. 
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The  Center,  and  even  the  Freisinnige,  accepted  equal  rights  in  proportion  to  their  reasonable 
the  reasons  given  for  increasing  tlie  army,  and  requirements ;  that  the  emancipation  of  labor 
the  necessary  votes  were  obtained  without  ac-  requires  the  conversion  of  the  means  of  produc- 
cording  the  counter-demand  for  a  shortening  of  tion  into  the  common  property  of  society  and 
the  term  of  service  with  the  colors  to  two  years,  the  social  regulation  of  labor ;  and  that  this 
In  colonial  matters  the  Center  voted  with  the  emancipation  must  be  the  work  of  the  working 
Government.  The  proposed  increase  in  the  sala-  class.  The  party  declared  itself  in  favor  of  co- 
des of  the  subordinate  state  officials  was  not  ap-  operative  societies  established  by  the  st4ite  for 
proved,  more  especially  since  provisions  were  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  wav  for  the  solu- 
tacked  on  for  raising  the  pay  oi  army  surgeons  tion  of  the  labor  qiiestion,  and  demanded  uni- 
and  all  regimental  officers  up  to  and  including  versal  and  equal  suffrage,  universal  obligation  to 
the  rank  of  major,  involving  altogether  a  perma-  military  service,  decision  by  the  people  on  war 
nent  addition  of  20,000,000  marks  to  the  annual  and  peace,  free  administration  of  justice,  and 
budget.  The  recommendations  of  the  Berlin  universal,  compulsory,  and  gratuitous  education. 
Conference  were  embodied  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  with  equal  rignts  for  all,  and  no  public  religious 
Factorv  act.    The  Socialists  complained  that  the  instruction. 

bill  fell  short  of  the  promises  contained  in  the  Change  of  Ministry  in  BaTarin,~Baron  J. 
Emperor's  decrees  on  the  labor  question,  and  von  Lutz,  who  has  been  Minister-President  and 
that  the  employing  classes  had  influenced  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  in  Bavaria  since 
measure  adversely.  They  proposed  that  a  mazi-  1868,  has  found  it  ini|iossible  to  resist  the  Cleri- 
mum  work  day  should  be  established  by  law,  ical  reaction  that  set  in  after  the  reconciliation 
which  should  be  ten  hours  for  a  certain  period  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Government  in  Prussia, 
and  be  then  reduced  to  nine,  and  eventually  to  and  the  revival  of  Clerical  influence  in  Austria, 
eight  hours.  Baron  von  Berlepsch  replied  that  In  1889  he  was  compelled  to  make  an  important 
the  fixing  of  legal  limits  to  the  hours  of  labor,  concession  in  the  matter  of  obligatory  religious 
although  debatable,  was  not  feasible  under  pres-  instruction  in  schools,  and  only  with  difficulty 
ent  circumstances,  as  precipitate  action  would  in-  was  he  able  to  maintain  intact  the  royal  right  of 
jure  German  industry.  The  Reichstag  adjourned  placeL  The  Ul tramontanes,  who  have  pressed 
on  July  12,  to  resume  the  consideration  of  this  for  a  recall  of  the  official  condemnation  of  the 
and  other  legislative  proposals  in  November.  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility,  vigorously  assailed 
As  a  concession  to  the  Clericals,  the  Prussian  the  minister  when  he  prevented  a  Catholic  Con- 
Government  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Diet  in  re-  gress  from  assembling  in  Munich  on  the  ground 
gard  to  the  disposal  of  the  Sperrgelder,  or  eccle-  that  it  would  lead  to  Clerical  demonstrations 
siastical  subventions  that  were  stopped  in  1875,  hostile  to  the  Government,  and  Baron  von  Lutz, 
in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  whose  health  was  poor,  resigned  on  May  30,  and 
toward  the  May  laws,  and  have  since  been  with-  was  succeeded  as  Minister- President  by  Baron 
held.  The  Government  proposed  to  retain  the  von  Crailsheim,  and  as  Minister  of  Worship  by 
capital  sum,  amounting  to  10,013,731  marks,  but  Dr.  von  MOller,  President  of  Police  at  Munich, 
to  pay  interest  on  it  at  the  rate  of  3i  per  cent.  Medical  Congress.— The  tenth  International 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Church.  If  the  Clericals  Medical  Congress  met  at  Berlin  on  Aug.  4.  ac- 
were  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  the  Cartel  cording  to  the  resolve  of  the  preceding  triennial 
parties  were  prepared  to  vote  for  it,  but  since  Congress  at  Washington  in  1887.  One  of  the 
they  vote<l  against  it,  demanding  the  repayment  French  delegates,  Dr.  Ihichard.  declined  to  take 
of  the  capital,  the  ministerial  parties  voted  in  part  because  Prof.  Virchow,  who  was  the  presi- 
the  same  way,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  dent,  would  not  retract  what  he  had  written  in 
the  measure  on  June  7.  The  annoying  passport  1871  regarding  French  Chauvinism,  and  the  cry 
rules  that  were  atlopt^d  by  Prince  BisraarcK  to  was  taken  up  by  other  French  doctors  and  jour- 
aid  in  the  Germanization  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  by  nalists,  whose  efforts  did  not  prevent  179  French 
keeping  out  Frenchmen,  were  mitigated  in  June  medical  scientists  from  going,  of  whom  84  were 
to  the  extent  of  permitting  the  transit  of  travel-  delegates.  There  were  about  2,500  doctors  from 
ers  having  tickets  to  destinations  beyond  Kehl,  German  lands  and  an  equal  number  from  abroad, 
on  the  Rhine.  Prince  Bismarck's  policy  in  de-  representing  23  foreign  states.  The  United 
nouncing  the  settlement  treaty  with  Switzerland  States  of  all  these  contributed  the  largest  con- 
was  reversed,  and  a  new  treaty  was  concluded.  tingent,  being  represented  by  659,  while  358 

The  anti-Socialist  law  expired  on   Sept.  80,  came  from  the  British  Islands.     More  than  600 

having  l>een  in  force  twelve  years.    The  persons  papers  were  read   before  the  various  sections, 

who  had  been  expelled  from  their  homes  under  Prof.  Virchow  in  his  opening  address  discussed 

its  provisions,  some  of  whom  were  members  of  sanitary  reform,  and  described  the  sewerage  of 

the  Reichstag,  all  returned,  and  the  return  to  Berlin,*  on  which  138,000,000  marks  have  wen 

free  conditions  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  jubi-  spent,  and  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  to  fer- 

lee.     Herr  Liebknecht  assumed  the  editorship  of  tilize  19,000  acres  of  land  controlled  by  the  au- 

the  "Vol ksblatt,"  the  chief  party  organ,  which  thorities,    on    which    workhouse    inmates    are 

was  established  in  Berlin.    On  Oct.  12  a  general  trained  to  be  self-supporting  laborers,  and  a  net 

convention  of  the  party  was  convened  in  Halle,  profit  of  238,000  marks  was  obtained  in  1889.  Sir 

and  360  delegates,  including  20  from  abroad,  Joseph  Lister  read  a  paper  on  antiseptic  surgery, 

were   present.      It   reaffirmed   the  Gotha   pro-  Dr.  Horsley  one  on  surgery  of  the  brain,  rrof. 

gramme  of  1875,  as  modified  by  the  subsequent  Koch  one  on  bacteriology  with  especial  reference 

Congress  at   Wyden.      This  declares  that  the  to  the  curability  of  tuberculosis,  and  others  were 

products  of  labor,  which  is  the  source  of  all  presented  by  Signor  Bacelli.  Dr.  Wood,  and  other 

wealth,  belong  to  society,  and  that  all  its  mem-  eminent  scientists.     Prof.  Virchow  informed  the 

bers — it  being  the  duty  of  all  to  work — have  Congress  that  he  had  been  asked  to  institute  an 
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iQtemational  system  of  hygiene,  and  for  this  pur-  knows  what  each  girl  pays.    The  difficulty  aris- 
pose  he  had  made  arrangements  for  an  interna-  ing  in  regard  to  those  arriving  without  creden- 
tional  sanitary  conference  to  be  held  under  the  tieQs  has  been  solved  in  some  cities  by  establish- 
patronage  of  the  Government.     The  Congress  ing  two  separate  homes— one  for  regular  board- 
broke  up  on  Aug.  10,  after  deciding  to  hold  the  ers  and  one  for  transients.    The  latter  home  re- 
next  meeting  in  Rome  in  1898.  ceives  those  who  can  furnish  no  reference,  and 
GIRLS'    CO-OPEBATIYE     BOARDING  from  it  the^  may  be  transferred  to  the  other  as 
HOMES.    Popular  novels  and  other  books  have  soon  as  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  character  has 
depicted  the  life  of  working  girls  in  large  towns,  been  obtained.    Those  who  receive  board  at  less 
Among  these  ma^  be  mentioned  Walter  Besant's  than  cost  are  generally  required  to  assist  in  house- 
**  Children  of  Gibeon."  and  Helen  Campbell's  work.    Nearly  all  the  institutions  have  a  relig- 
"Prisoners  of    Poverty."     The  working  hours  ious  cast.    One  of  the  regulations  generally  is 
often  exceed  twelve,  with  poor  pay,  dingy  sur-  that  the  boarders  are  "  expected  "  (in  some  cases 
loundings,  brutal  treatment,  and,  looming  above  "  invited  ")  to  be  present  at  family  prayer  and 
all,  the  constant  danger  of  irreparable  misfor-  to  attend  some  church  on  Sunday.    One  home 
tone.    The  authors  generally  suggest  co-opera-  contents  itself  with  a  parlor  organ,  forbearing 
tion  as  a  radical  remedy,  and  that  word  is  the  the  purchase  of  a  piano,  not  for  reasons  of 
active  principle  of  the  girls'  boarding  homes,  economy,  but  because  that  instrument  is  "too 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  fifty  girls  or  more,  living  worldly."    Other  regulations  are :  Lights  to  be 
together,  paying  no  rent,  and  buying  provisions  extinguished  at  a  certain  hour,  ^^enerally  10  p.  m.; 
at  wholesale  prices,  may  lead  a  comfortable  ex-  inmates  required  to  rise  and  retire  not  later  than 
istence  on  a  sum  that  would  doom  them  to  mis-  specified  hours,  nor  to  go  out  without  obtaining 
ery  were  they  living  apart.     Very  few  of  the  leave  and  jriving  the  object  of  going  out  and  the 
homes  date  farther  back  than  1866,  and  none,  time  i-equired.     Some  have  specified  hours  for 
80  far  as  known,  earlier  than  1849.    They  sprang  the  admission  of  visitors.    Cfentleman  friends 
up  in  rapid  succession  from  1866  to  1870,  but  are  allowed  to  call  at  specified  times,  and  the 
the  majority  are  later  than  1880.     They  are  girls  are  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  evening  "  with 
evidently  an  outgrowth  of  the  progressive  con-  proper  escort."    One  institution  invites  gentle- 
oentration  of  industries,  bringing  manv  young  man  friends  to  an  entertainment  once  a  week ; 
women  together  in  factory  towns.    At  drst  they  another,  once  every  fortnight.    Several  reports 
were  intended  to  shelter  the  unemployed  and  mention  with  evident  satisfaction  the  number 
destitute,  but   gradually  they  developed    into  of  marriages  that  have  taken  place  "from  the 
boarding  houses,  giving  room  and  board  at  cost  home."    Most  of  the  homes  furnish  instruction 
to  employed  and  unemployed.    In  most  of  them  of  some  kind — in  sewing,  cooking,  child-nursing, 
it  is  understood  that  a  girl  who  loses  her  place  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  stenography  and 
will  continue  to  receive  room  and   board  on  type-writing,  drawing,  elocution,  and  singing, 
credit  until  able  to  pay.    The  self-supporting  The  larger  ones  have  gymnasiums,  that  of  Bos- 
homes  can  not,  with  any  sort  of  proprietv,  be  ton  numbering  1,000  students.    All  suchinstruc- 
called  charities.    The  fortunes  of  these  Insti-  tion  is  ^ven  either  free  or  at  a  nominal  charge, 
tutions  have    been  exceedingly  various.     The  The  training  schools  for  domestic  service  estab- 
Urgest — ^that  of  the  Young  Womens'  Christian  lished  in  some  homes  are  a  very  recent  and  very 
As^iation  of  Boston— has  grown  in  twentjr-four  interesting  experiment,  which  has  already  met 
years  to  a  value  of  $279,000,  and  a  capacity  of  with  brilliant  success.    At  the  Boston  Home  20 
300,  and  many  others  show  a  record  nearly  as  girls  are  received  at  a  time,  given  room  and 
brilliant.    On  the  other  hand,  many  lead  a  pre-  board  free  of  charge,  have  their  own  parlor, 
carious  existence,  and  man^  have  perished.    The  kitchen,  and  dining-rooms,  and  remain   three 
fatal  mistake  of  some  consisted  in  admitting  in-  months,  during  which  time  they  learn  all  vari- 
di^iriminately  the  virtuous  and  the  fallen.    It  eties  of  housework.    Employers  meet  them  there, 
has  passed  into  an  axiom  that  the  two  classes  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  are  enabled 
must  be  treated  separately.    A  few  endowed  in-  to  make  suitable  selections.    Many  homes  also 
stitutions  admitting  both  classes  still  exist,  but  maintain    employment    bureaus.     The  dinine- 
they  have  been  excluded  from  the  list  here  given,  rooms  and  laundrie^s,  besides  serving  the  neeas 
Another  cause  of  wreck  was  overstrict  regula-  of  the  inifiates,  are  in  some  cases  made  a  source 
Uons,  driving  away  all    but    the  most  needy,  of  revenue  by  admitting  customers  from  outside. 
There  may  be  some  justice,  though  hardly  much  Nearly  every^institntion  has  its  library  and  read- 
generosity,  in  requiring  obedience  in  return  for  ing-rooni.    The  library  of  one,  which  may  well 
cljarity;   but    in  a  self-supporting   institution  pass  as  representative  of  its  class,  was  found  to 
any  regulations  ^oing  beyond  the  requirements  contain,  besides  religious  works  and  novels,  a 
of  simple  propriety  are  a  manifest  injustice,  surprisingly  large  number  of  historic,  philosophic. 
Perhaps  ••  suggestions  "  substituted  for  **  regiila-  and  scientific  bw^ks.    On  its  tables  were  seen,  be- 
tions '  might  solve  the  problem.    The  conditions  sides  the  current  illustrated  magazines,  several 
for  entrance,  besides  the  uniform  requirement  of  of  the  graver  |)eriodicals,  such  as  the  "  Popular 
good  character,  are  various.    Many  homes  have  Science  Monthly,"  the  "  North  American  Be- 
an age  limit,  admitting  none  below  fourteen  or  view,"  the  "  Forum,"  and  the  "  Scientific  Amer- 
*bove  thirty.    Some  exclude  all  whose  weekly  ican."    Many  homes  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
earnings  exceed  $6.    In  some  the  weekly  charge  club  houses  to  girls  not  residing  in  them.    "  Iloli- 
w  gmdiuited   according  to   the  girls'    income,  day  houses,"  are  generally  transitory,  being  rent- 
Thus,  at  the  Primrose  Home,  in  New  York,  girls  ed  for  the  summer,  and*  the  stav  of  each  visitor 
earning  $1  a  week  pay  25  cents,  and  so  on  up-  being  limited  to  about  two  weeks,    A  few  per- 
jard  to  $2.50,  paid  by  girls  earning  $5.    In  the  manent  ones  are  given  in  the  list.    The  more  im- 
^red  Heart  JEIome,  Cincinnati,  only  the  matron  portant  institutions  own  their  buildings,  though 
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generall;^  they  are  encumbered.  To  arrive  at 
ownership,  "  80  as  to  save  rent."  is  the  one  great 
ambition  of  the  others.  The  following  list,  com- 
piled for  this  article,  is  believed  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  complete.  It  is  intended  to  in- 
clude only  those  institutions  that  require  un^ 
blemished  character  as  condition  of  entrance. 
W.  C.  A.  indicates  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion; Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Young  Women's  Christian 


Association ;  L.  C.  U.,  Ladies  Christian  Union. 
The  term  *'  self-supporting  "  should  not  in  equity 
include  rent,  interest,  taxes,  or  extensive  repairs. 
Several  institutions  answering  **  not  self-support- 
ing "  were  found  on  inspection  of  their  expense 
accounts  to  be  practically  self-supporting,  as 
here  defined.  The^e  are  marked  with  an  as- 
terisk. To  render  the  list  more  useful,  a  few 
lodging  houses  have  been  added. 


city. 


AtlanU.  Ga.... 
Baltiuiore,  Md. 


Bot(toD,Ka88 


u 
u 


Bridgeport,  Conn. . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y... 


BttflUo,  N.  Y 

Cbark'tton,  8.  C, 
Chicago,  111 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 


Cleveland,  Ohio... 
ColnmbnitOhto... 

Denver,  Voi 

Dea  Moinos,  Iowa. 
Detroit,  Mich 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 
Fort  Worth, Tex.. 
Oermantnwn,  Pa. . 

Halifax.  N.S 

Hartlord,  Conn. . . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

Kingston,  Canada. 

Lincoln.  Neb 

Louisville,  Ry.... 

LoweU,  Mass 

MemphK  Tonn... 
Meridoo,  ('onn . . . . 
Minncapolts,  Minn. 


Montreal,  Canada. . 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven.  Conn 
New  Orleans.  La. 
New  York,  N.Y.. 

M 
it 


t» 
U 

M 


Home  of  the  Kriendtois 

X.  W .  C  A. .       .....*•.•... 

St.  Vincent's  Home 

Giria'  Home  (Henry  Wataon) 

Female  Christian  Home 

St  Paul's  House,  St.  Psurs  Pariah. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Y.  W.C.A. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Episcopal  Church 
Temporary  Home  for  Working  Women. . . 

Working  Girls'  Home 

Boston  Industrial  Temporary  Borne 


New  England  Helplng>Hand  Home 

Working  Girls' Clob 

Temponnr  Home  for  Women  and  Children. .. 

Business  Women's  Home 

G  Iris'  1  lome 

GIrls'Home 

Temporary'  Home  for  Friendless  Women  and 

Children. 
Home  Association  for  Working  Women  and 

Glrio. 
W.C.  A 


Catholic  Home  for  Young  Gfarls 

Home  for  Mothers,  Widows,  and  Daughters  of 
Confederate  Soldiers. 

W.  C.  A.  Boarding  Home 

Strangers*  Home 

Home  for  Self-Supporting  Women 

St  Joseph's  Home 

Hotel  Mlnnetonks. 

W.C.  A 


Yacatlon  Cottage .  . 
Sacred  Heart  Home. 
W.C.  A 


GIHs'  Industrial  Home 

Mercy  Home 

Home  for  S^lf-Dependent  Women , 

Home  of  the  Friendless 

Young  Woman's  Home  

Home  for  Emergencies 

Fort  Worth  Benevolent  Home 

W.C.  A 

W.C.  A 


I  «  •  •  «  < 


W.C.  A .... 

Heart's  Ease  ro-operstire  Summer  Home. 
Friends'  Boardlnsr  Home 

Mercy  Home 

W.  C.  A.  (lodging) , 

Young  Women's  Boarding  Home 

Home  of  the  yriendless 

St.  Ann's  Home 

Home  for  Young  Women 

W.  C.  A.  Young  Women's  Bosrding  Home. 
Curtis  Home 

W.  C.  A.  (Branch  Home) 

St  Elizabeth  Home 

W.C.  A 


•  •  •  •  • 


Home  for  the  Friendlfss 

W.  C.  A.  Girls'  Boarding  Home.... 

(..'lalbome  Home  for  Working  Girls , 

L.  C.  U.  Young  Women's  Home 

L.  C.  U.  Branch  Home  for  Women 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Xiarearet  Ixiulsa  Home  for  Prot- 
estant Yonng  Women. 

Temporary  Home  for  Women 

Laura  Home 

Primrose  Home  for  Yonng  GIris 

Free  Home  for  DcRt1tnt«*  Girls 

Shelter  for  Kesportahle  GIria 

Girls'  Temporary  Home 


IfiSMangumSt... 
221  N.Liberty  St., 
108  N.  Front  6t . . . 
826N.  (JalvertSt. 
416  N.  Greene  St. . 
809  Cathedral  St... 
68  WarrenUtnSt., 
40 Berkeley  St.... 

M  Temple  St 

4&8ShawmutAye. 
84  Dover  St...*.... 
19  Davis  St 


UTCharif-sSt 

401  Shawmut  Ave. 
248  Main  St....... 

574  Atlantic  Ave.. 
80  Willoughby  St. 

8  Poplar  St 

SO  Concord  St 


SflSFsdfloSt, 


10  Nlsgars  Sonars. 
66 Franklin  St.... 
Brood  St 


288  Michigan  Ave 

868  W.  Jackson  St 

276  Indiana  St 

409B.MaySt  

180  E.  Huron  St  near  Wello. 
100  Broadway 


140  and  142  Broadway 

16  Walnut  St 

64  8.  4th  St 


Warren  Ave.  near  Woodward 
Clifford  St.  and  Adams  Ave. 

144  Pritchard  bt 

647  Samuels  Ave 

4781  Germantown  Ave 


68  Church  St. 


889  E.  Market  St... 
TroostsndllthSts.. 


2  homes 

580FlntSt 

604  W.  Kentucky  St. 

728  4th  Ave 

10  John  St 

468^66 Shelby  St... 

Crown  St 

409  6th  St  8 

(^17  Nicollet  Ave 

928  6th  St  S.  ....... 


r6  Clinton  St 

6«S(^hapelSt 

72  Claiborne  Ave 

27  W^ashington  Square,  N. 

808  Second  Ave 

14-16  E.  168t 


84  Second  Ave 

120  Second  Ave 

856  W.  88d  8t 

U8  E.  nth  St 

148  W.  Uth  St 

27  St  Mark's  Place. 


WmU7 


60 


Yoriable... 
$2  60 
f  8  60 

$0  60-48 

800 
00 
85O-I6  00 
60-16  00 
$3  00— N  CO 

13  00 
$1  60-84  00 
16  cts.  meal  or 
lodging.       I 
$8  00—88  00  < 
$8  00-p60 

Yarteble 

$8  00-84  00 
$4  OO-iO  00 


Yes. 

Nearly. 

No. 

Tcs. 


Y< 
Y< 


No. 

les. 

Yes. 

No. 

No.' 


$8  00 

$2  60-$4  00 
$8  00 

Yariable 

18  e0-$4  00 


$8  86— $4  00 

$2  00— $6  00 

$9  to 

$8  00— $8  60 


Nearer. 

Yao. 

No. 


CO 


$1  ll0-$2 
$8  12-$4  60 
$2  60-$8  OU 


Upto$l  00. 
$2  60 


Na* 
Yen 
Yea. 
Yea. 

No. 

Yea. 

Tea. 

Nearly. 
Ko. 
Neariy. 
No. 

Neor^. 
Mo. 


$8  86 


Yes. 


$8  00-88  60   Nesriy.* 


$8  60        ;  Yes. 

$8  00— $4  00   No* 


$1  60—14  00  I  No. 

No. 

Free. 
$2  flO  No. 

No. 
$1  00-$8  00  i  Yes. 

$8'bbll$4  00    Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


$2  60-$3  00 


18  60-$8  60 
60— $6  00 

Ysrisble 

88  00— $5  00 
18  00—86  00 


Not  quite. 

No. 

No 

Not  qui  to. 

Yes. 


$9  OOOodgtng^ 
$4  00— $6  OU 
Up  to  $2  60.. 


$8  00 
$1  60 


Nearly. 

Yes. 

No. 

Free. 

No. 

No. 
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CUf. 


New  York,  N.T. 


Norfolk,  Ya 

Onuha,  Neb 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 


Pfttabary,  Pa... 
PortJand,lie.... 
Portland.  Ore... 
ProTldeDoe,  R,  I 


Paeblo.Gol 

(^beo,  Canada .. . 
EkhaioDd,  Ya.... 
KodM8ter,H.  Y.. 


Sl  Looia,  Mo 

I* 

St  Pan],  Minn.... 
Saa  Francboo,  Gal. 


Scraoton.Pa  

8priiigfleU,Maaa.. 

Sfraeiue,  N.  Y 

Toraoto,  Ouiada . . 

UtIea.N.  Y 

Wtsblogftoo,  D.  C. 
WheeltogTw.Va.. 


Nmm. 


8t.  Bitrriabaa  Home  for  Frlendleaa  Women 

Home  for  the  I<>iendlesa 

Temperate  Woman'a  Bureau  (lodging). . . . 


Women^B  Lodging  Hooao.. 


8t  Joeeph'a  Home 

8t.  Clare 

Society  for  Aiding  Self-supporting  Women . . . . 

Young  Women*8  Home>  Hodety  (French) 

New  York  Colored  Miaalon 

Home  for  Priendleas  Colored  Oirla 

Holiday  House 

Holiday  Harbor 

Holiday  Houae,  Brook^de  Farm 

Harper  Beaahore  Cottage 

Holiday  Houae,  Feeka  Farm 

Young  Women'a  Boarding  Home 

Young  Women'a  Home 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Holiday  Honae,  ''Sea  Beat*" 

Y.  W.  0.  A.  Holiday  Houae,  Whelen  Memorial 

Home. 
Boarding  Home  for  Young  Proteatant  Women. 

Boarding  Home  for  Young  Women 

Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  ChUdren.. .. 

Temporary  Home  for  Deetitute  Women 

W.  C.  A.  Young  Women^a  Home 

Portland  Women^a  Union 

T.  W.O.  A.  (Branch  Home) 

Y.  W.  G.  A.  Seaside  Cottasre. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Childretfe  Cottage 

Holiday  House,  *" Best  Cottage*"  (Bnttonwood'a 
Beach,  B.  1.). 

Holiday  House 

Woman*a  BenoTolent  Union. 

W.  C.  A. 


<  •  •  •  •  ■  •  < 


W.O.  A. 

W.  0.  A.  Gtria*  Lodging  Houae  (lodging) 

Home  for  Transients 

W.  C.  A.  Women's  Christian  Home 

W.  0.  A.  Women*B  Training  School  (Boarding 
Department! 

Young  Girts*  UMne 

Sl  Mary*8  Home 

Y.W.O.A 


San  Francisco  Oirls*  Union 

Girls*  Directonr  

Home  of  the  Friendless  Women  and  (Children. 

W.  C.  A.  Boarding  Home. 

W.  C.  A.  Industrial  Home 

Young  Women*B  Christian  Home 

W.O.  A 


Addfw. 


804  Mulberry  St. 
82£.  SuthSt.... 
284  W.  4tb  St . . . 


6  BiTington  St 


148W.Uth8t 

25  W.iethSL 

441  W.2iid8t 

88a  W.  18th  St , 

185  W.  80th  Bt , 

187  W.82d8t 

Miller's  Place.  Long  Island. , 
Mlller*s  Place,  Long  laland. 

Mountainirille,  N.  Y 

North  Lung  Branch , 

Bay riUe,  Long  Island.  . . . . , 

197  Church  8i 

10»8.17thSL 

1117  ArehSt , 

Asbnry  Park,  N.  J , 

Bri8toI,Pa 


918-915  Clinton  St 

1481-1488  Lombard  St. 
ftOSN.ethSt 


26  Spring  St. 

SOSFSt 

66  Fountain  St 

96  Mathewa<ni  St 

Conanicat  Park,  Newport,  K.  I. 
Conanicut  Park,  Newport,  B.  1. 
167   Broad  St.,  ProTidence, 
B.  L 

Bartlett,N.H 

Victoria  Ave 

126  Anne  St 

619  E.  Main  St 

118  Franklin  St. 

72  Sophia  St 

40  Exchange  St 

1814  Washingt<m  Atc 

818N.4th8t 


620  8t  Peter  St.. 
818  Somerset  St . . , 
1221  OTarrell  St. 

714  BvshSt 

68:3  Post  8t , 

725  ^daraa  Ave. . . 

19  Bliss  St 

618  8  SaUnaSt... 

88  Duke  St 

21(3ourtSt 

404  6thStN.W.. 


Wccklj  chant*. 


15—20  cts.  a 

night 
15-80  oto.  a 

night 
Variable ..... 
$8  00— $6  00 
$8  00— $5  00 

$4  00 

10  cts. 
10  cts.  and  up. 
>     $8  00 

$8  00 

$8  00 


8*If-«apport> 

I         ^' 

I  innee. 
Free. 
No. 

Yea. 

No. 
Yea. 
Yea, 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 

Not  quite. 
Not  quite. 
Not  quite. 


$2  00 
$8  00-14  50 
$8  00— $8  50 

$8  26 
$2  60— $8  00 

$8  00 

$8  00 

$2  50~$8  00 


$8  00-$8  60 


goo 
00 
18  00 
$1  00-12  00 
$8  00 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes, 

Yea. 

No. 
No.* 

Not  qnite. 
Nearly. 
Yea. 


Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
YesL 


♦1  26  (lodging) 
$1  00—14  50 

$2  00 
|2  60-$8  00 
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GREAT    BRITAIN    AND   IRELAND,  a 

monaichy  in  western  Europe.  The  le^slative 
power  is  exercised  by  Parliament,  consisting  of 
the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  roll  of  the  Upper  House  contained  554 
names  in  1889.  Of  the  hereditary  peerages  about 
two  thirds  were  created  during  the  present  cent- 
ury, and  only  19  date  beyond  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury. There  are  18  Scotch  and  63  Irish  peers 
who  have  no  seats  in  Parliament.  The  Lower 
Hoose  consists  of  670  members,  who  are  elected 
for  the  duration  of  each  Parliament,  which  has 
a  constitutional  limitation  of  seven  years  and 
can  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  royal  decree. 
The  average  duration  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  has  been  less  than  four  years.  Of  the 
total  number  253  are  elected  for  English,  39  for 
^tch,  and  85  for  Irish  county  constituencies, 
2:n  for  English,  31  for  Scotch,  and  16  for  Irish 
boroughs,  and  5  for  English,  2  for  Scotch,  and  2 
for  Irish  universities.  In  1889  there  were  2,704,- 
ftiS  county,  1,934,414  borough,  and  15,287  uni- 
versity electors  in  England  and  Wales,  making 
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a  total  of  4,653,736 ;  821.415  county,  237,073  bor- 
ough, and  15,584  university  electors  in  Scotland, 
a  total  of  574,072;  and  in  Ireland  647,728  coun- 
ty, 102,661  borough,  and  4,156  university  elect- 
ors, a  total  of  754,545.  An  act  of  Parliament 
that  is  renewed  annually  provides  that  all  voting 
shall  be  by  secret  ballot.  English  and  Scotch 
peers,  clergymen,  Government  contractors,  and 
all  sheri^s  and  election  officers  are  ineligible  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  executive  authority  is  supposed  to  be 
vested  in  the  Crown,  vet  practically  it  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Cabinet,  the  members  of  which  are 
selected  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  retains  his 
office  only  so  long  as  his  policy  is  sustained  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  case  of  an  adverse 
vote  on  a  Cabinet  (question  he  may  appeal  to  the 
country  bjr  dissolvmg  Parliament.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  usually  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  filling  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  The  present  chief  of  the  Cabinet  is 
the  Marquis  of  Salisburv,  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  holds  at  the  same  time  the  office 
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of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.    The  71,162  ;  the  number  of  marriages  in  Ireland, 

leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  First  Lord  20,018 ;  of  births,  109,557 ;  of  deaths,  85,962. 
of  the  Treasury  is  W.  H.  Smith.     The  other       The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 

members  of  the  Cabinet,  which  was  constituted  Kingdom,  including   foreigners,  in  1889,  was 

on  Aug.  3, 1886,  are  as  follow :  Lord  High  Chan-  848,551,  against  898,491  in  1888,  and  896,494  in 

cellor,  Lord  Halsburv,  formerly  Sir  Hardinge  S.  1887.    The  emigration  to  the  United  States  was 

Giffard;  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Vis-  241,029,  apinst  293,087  in  1888,  and  296,901  in 

count   Cranbrook,  formerly  Gathome  Hardy;  1887;  to  British  North  America,  38,132,  against 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  George  Joachim  49,107  in  1888  and  44,406  in  1887;  to  Australia, 

Goschen ;  SecreUrv  of  SUte  for  the  Home  De-  29,040,  against  81,725  in  1888  and  85,198  in  1887 ; 

partraent,  Henry  Matthews;  Secretary  of  State  toother  countries,  35,850.    The  number  of  Brit- 

for  War,  Edward  Stanhope ;  Secretary  of  State  ish-born  emigrants  in  1889  was  254,568,  against 

for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Knutsford ;  Secretary  of  279,928  in  18§8 ;  and  of  these  64,972  were  Irish, 

SUte  for  India,  Viscount  Cross;  First  Lord  of  against   73,233  in    1888,  25,371    were   Scotch, 

the  Admiralty,  Lord  George  Hamilton;  Lord  against  35,873, and  164,225 were  English, against 

Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Lord  Ashbourne,  formerly  170,822.     The  immigrants  in  1888  numoered 

Edward  Gibson ;  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  128,879,  of  whom  94,133  were  of  British  origin. 

Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Arthur  J.  Balfour ;  Chan-  Since  1876,  while  3,050,000  people  of  British  and 

cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Duke  of  Irish   origin    have    left   the  United  Kingdom, 

Rutland,  formerly  Lord  John  Manners;  Presi-  995.000,  or  nearly  one  third  as  many,  have  im- 

dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-  mi^ated.    In  the  five  years  1876-^8iO  the  net 

Beach ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Earl  Cadogan ;  Presi-  emigration  was  434,000,  an  aven^  of  87,000  per 

dent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Charles  annum ;  in  1881-'85  it  was  934,000,  an  average 

Thomas  Ritchie ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Ag-  of  187,000  per  annum ;  and  in  the  four  years 

riculture,  Henry  Chaplin.  1886-'89  it  was  685,000,  or  about  171,000  per 

Area  and  r^opalation. — The  area  of  the  annum.    The  movement,  though  not  so  great  as 

United  Kingdom  is  121,481  square  miles.    The  in  several  other  countries  of  western  Europe, 

population  of  England  increased  from  15,002.443  has  in  the  four  years  been  equal  to  5  per  1,000 

m  1841  to  24,613.926  in  1881 ;  that  of  Wales,  of  the  population  annually,  or  five  twelfths  of 

from  911,705  to  1,360,513 ;  and  that  of  Scotland  the  average  yearly  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 

from  2,620,184  to  3,735,578 ;  while  that  of  Ire-  Two  thirds  of  the  emigration  has  been  to  the 

land  decreased  from  8,196,597  to  5,174,836.    The  United  States. 

population  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  on  Edacation. — Compulsory  education  was  in- 
April  4,  1881,  was  35,241,482.  The  number  troduced  in  1870,  when  board  schools  were  estab- 
spiking  the  Celtic  languages  was  2,067,359.  lished  in  the  towns  and  country  districts,  under 
About  70  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Wales  and  the  control  of  school  boards,  in  the  election  of 
Monmouthshire  could  speak  Welsh  ;  6*20  per  which  female  rate  payers  participate,  and  for 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Scotland  could  speak  which  women  are  eligible.  The  Government 
Gaelic ;  and  18*2  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Ire-  paid,  under  the  code  that  has  been  in  force  till 
land  could  speak  tne  Irish  language.  From  the  1890,  a  fixed  grant  of  4s,  Qd.  per  annum  for  every 
tables  of  births  and  deaths  the  population  of  pupil  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
England  and  Wales  on  June  30,  1889,  was  com-  ana  for  various  degrees  of  excellence,  as  deter- 
puted  to  be  20.015,613 :  of  Scotland,  4,077,070 ;  mined  by  the  examinations  of  the  school  in- 
of  Ireland,  4,716,209 ;  the  total  for  the  United  spectors  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Education, 
Kingdom,  37,808,892,  exclusive  of  soldiers,  sea-  Is.,  2«.,  or  38.  extra,  also  1«.  or  2«.  for  each  pupil 
men  of  the  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad,  instructed  in  English,  geography,  history,  araw- 
The  population  of  the  inner  ring  of  the  me-  ing,  or  needlework,  and  4^.  for  mathematics, 
tropolis  or  London  proper  in  1§B8  was  esti-  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  Latin,  French,  or.  in 
mated  in  1888  at  4,282,921.  The  part  included  the  girls'  schools,  cookery.  A  lai^  part  of  the 
in  the  registration  district  contamed  4,351,738  cost  of  the  schools  is  defrayed  out  of  the  school 
inhabitants  in  1889.  The  other  towns  in  En^-  rates  levied  on  householders,  which  average  3  or 
land  having  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  in  4  per  cent,  of  the  rent.  In  addition  to  this  and 
that  year  were  Liverpool,  604,562 ;  Birmingham,  to  the  Government  grants  the  school  boards  are 
454,835  ;  Manchester,  378,800 ;  Hull,  234,283  ;  empowered  to  exact  a  fee  from  each  pupil,  not 
Leeds,  357,449;  Sheffield,  827,227;  Bristol,  229,-  to  exceed  9d.  a  week.  Rarely  is  the  fee  so  high, 
361 ;  Bradford,  235,056 ;  Nottingham,  237,812 ;  and  commonly  it  is  only  Id^  which  is  brought 
Sal  ford,  208,017  ;  Newcastle,  100,988  ;  Ports-  to  the  teacher  eveiy,  Monday  morning  The 
mouth,  141,258 ;  Leicester,  150,520 ;  Sunderland,  Government  hesitates  to  accede  to  the  popular 
134,193;  Oldham,  142.405;  Brighton,  121,807;  demand  for  gratuitous  education,  falling  EMck  on 
Blackburn,  121,275  ;  Bolton,  114,670 ;  Preston,  the  old  argument  that  the  school  fees  make  the 
104,194;  Cardiff,  112,712;  Birkenhead,  102,541.  advantages  of  education  appear  more  valuable 
In  Scotland,  at  the  last  census,  Glasgow  had  in  the  eyes  of  parents,  although  Lord  Saiisbunr 
674,095;  Edinburgh,  236,002:  Dundee,  140,239;  held  out  the  prospect  of  the  abolition  of  school 
Aberdeen,  105,189.  In  Ireland  the  only  cities  fees  not  long  before  the  new  education  code  was 
with  more  than  100,000  population  were  Dublin,  promulgated.  The  real  obstacle  was  the  attitude 
with  349,648  within  the  metropolitan  limits,  and  of  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary  schools  con- 
Belfast,  with  208.122.  trolled   by  the  Anglican  and  other   religious 

The  number  of  marriages  in  England  and  bodies.    These  de^iend,  to  a  great  extent,  on 

Wales  in  1888  was  203,466;  of  births,  879  263;  voluntary  contributions  and  school  fees.    Manj 

of  deaths,  510,690;  the  number  of  marriages  in  of  them  were  in  existence    before  the  boara 

Scotland,  25,281 ;  of  births,  123,233 ;  of  deaths,  schools  were  established,  and  they  have  been 
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continued  and  increased  in  number  because  in  for  needlework,  and  an  equiyalent  for  boys,  1«. ; 
the  latter  no  religious  instruction  is  given  and  and  for  class  subjects,  according  to  the  eificien- 
none  of  a  sectarian  character  could  be  intro-  cy  shown,  1«.  or  2s,  The  best  schools  can  earn 
duced.  When  the  question  arose  of  abolishing  £1  6d.  per  pupil,  to  be  increased  by  payments 
school  fees  in  the  state-supported  schools  ana  for  specific  subjects  and  by  the  grant  for  draw- 
substituting  an  additional  suDvention  from  the  ing,  which  is  made  compulsory  for  boys.  For 
Gorernment  a  demand  was  made  for  like  assist-  girls  there  are  special  allowances  where  cooking 
ance  for  the  voluntary  schools.  A  lar^  section  and  laundry  work  are  taught.  A  principfQ 
of  the  Liberal  party  favors  the  assumption  of  the  teacher  is  held  competent  to  teach  60  children, 
voluntary  schools  by  the  state  and  the  institution  and  for  every  70  children  additional  there  must 
of  a  general  system  of  public  elementary  schools,  be  a  certificated  teacher  who  has  received  a 
such  as  exists  in  the  United  States  and  in  most  normal-college  training,  or,  if  untrained,  he  only 
European  countries,  and  few  of  the  Tories  would  counts  for  60  children.  Infant  schools  receive 
venture  to  propose  the  extension  of  state  aid  a  fixed  grant  of  0«.,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
free  from  state  control.  Any  sort  of  interfer-  7«.  if  the  school  does  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  state  would  discourage  ments  of  the  code,  and  if  it  surpasses  the  mini- 
religious  contributors  and  diminish  the  revenue  mum  requirements  there  is  a  supplementary 
of  the  voluntary  schools  from  private  benefac-  grant  varying,  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
tions.  The  introduction  of  gratuitous  education  school,  from  28,  to  9«.,  with  la.  for  ne«dlework 
in  the  board  schools  would  entail  an  expense  to  instruction  for  ^rls  and  drawing  for  boys  and 
the  Government  of  not  only  the  £2,000,000  rep-  Is.  more  for  music,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
resented  by  the  school  fees  now  collected ;  it  the  older  children  can  sing  by  not«.  The  new 
would  lead  to  the  transfer  of  the  education  im-  code  went  into  force  on  Sept.  1,  1890.  Ele- 
parted  in  the  voluntary  schools  to  the  Govern-  mentary  education  was  made  free  in  Scotland 
ment,  increasing  the  yearly  expenditure  by  £80,-  in  1889.  The  Government  grants  paid  to  Eng- 
000.000  or  £40,%0.000.  lish  primary  schools  in  1889  was  £8,245,827  and 
The  new  education  code,  embodying  the  rec-  to  Scotch  schools  £488,718,  besides  £483,708  for 
ommendations  of  the  Royal  Education  Commis-  special  branches  in  Great  Britain,  while  the 
sion,  does  away  with  the  system  of  '*  payment  by  grants  to  Irish  schools  amounted  to  £902,577, 
results,"  which  leads  to  cramming,  overstudy,  making  the  sum  given  by  the  Government  for 
and  loading  of  the  memory  with  uncongenial  elementary  instruction  £5.071,005.  The  income 
knowledge  learned  by  rote  and  ouickly  forgot-  of  the  scnools  from  endowments,  local  rates, 
ten.  Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  eleven  in  the  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  other  sources  was, 
rural  districts  and  at  eleven  and  a  half  or  twelve  in  1888,  for  England  £8,889,406 ;  for  Scotland, 
and  a  half  in  the  towns,  during  the  interval  that  £586,942 ;  and  for  Ireland,  £194,984.  There  were 
elapses  before  the  children  are  put  to  useful  oc-  in  England  and  Wales  19,221  schools,  with  ac- 
cupations  the  knowledge  with  which  they  have  commodation  for  5,356,554  children,  and  8,614,- 
been  hurriedly  crammed  in  order  to  increase  the  967  in  average  attendance;  in  Scotland,  8,105 
teacher's  allowance  passes  from  their  minds.  In  schools,  with  accommodation  for  687,297,  and 
the  future  teaching  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  physi-  496,289  in  attendance ;  in  Ireland,  8,196  schools, 
eal  and  mental  condition  of  the  pupils,  who  will  with  an  average  attendance  of  498,883  pupils, 
be  made  to  comprehend  and  assimilate  what  The  total  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
they  acquire.  Physical  and  manual  training  of  five  and  fohrteen  in  England  and  Wales  was 
will  be  made  prominent,  and  kindergarten  or  5,962,488  and  in  Scotland  888,109.  Of  the 
similar  methoas  will  make  learning  attractive  schools  in  England  and  Wales  4,562  were  direct- 
to  little  children,  while  later  drawing  and  manu-  ly  under  school  boards,  11,888,  were  connected 
al  training  of  an  advanced  kind  are  to  be  com-  with  the  National  Society  or  the  Church  of  Eng- 
palsory  for  boys,  and  a  larger  share  of  the  school  land,  554  were  Wesleyan,  895  were  Roman  Catho- 
time  of  girls  will  be  claimed  by  cookery  and  lie,  and  1,875  were  British,  undenominational, 
laundry  work.  The  inspector  is  no  longer  obliged  and  other  schools.  In  Scotland  2,608  were  pub- 
to  examine  each  individual  pupil.  All  are  re-  lie  schools,  76  were  connected  with  the  Church 
quired  to  be  present  at  the  examination  and  all  of  Scotland,  157  were  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
are  liable  to  be  examined,  but  it  Ls  left  to  him  to  rest  were  connected  with  other  religious  bodies 
examine  as  many  as  he  may  see  fit.  Teachers  or  were  undenominational.  In  England  and 
will  have  more  liberty  in  arranging  the  educa-  Wales  there  were  44  training  colleges  in  1S88, 
tional  course.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  with  8,277  students,  and  in  Scotland  7  colleges, 
child  to  be  in  the  same  standard  in  all  tHree  ele-  with  857  students. 

mentary  branches.    For  pupil  teachers  the  new  Commerce. — The  imports  in  1889  reached  the 

code  r<Kiuires  severer  tests  before  they  receive  total  of  £427.210,880,  against  £887,635,748  in 

certificates.    Instead  of  being  examined  by  the  1888,  and  £862,227,564  in  1887.    The  exports  of 

inspector  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship  of  domestic  products  amounted  to  £248,091,959, 

four  years,  they  must  pass  the  examination  for  against  £288,842,607  in  1888.  and  £221,414,186 

the  Queen's  scholarships,  and  two  failures  dis-  in  1887;    the  foreign  exports  to  £64,989,715, 

qualify  them.    The  system  of  merit  grants  and  against  £64,042,629  in  1888,  and  £59,848,975  in 

of  percentages  by  results  disappears,  though  the  1887.    The  value  of  the  total  trade  per  capita 

priaciple  is  retained  to  a  limited  extent  in  vari-  was  £19  lis.  7<l.,  which  was  a  greater  average 

able  grants  for  higher  degrees  of  efficiency.    Ev-  than  in  any  year  since  1888.    The  share  of  Eng- 

ery  school  that  is  found  efficient  by  the  inspector  land  and  Wales  in  the  total  was  90  per  cent.,  of 

receives  12s.  fid.    If  his  report  is  favorable  this  Scotland  7i,  and  of  Ireland  2^  per  cent.    The 

i^  increased  to  14«.    For  discipline  and  organi-  shares  of  the  principal  foreign  countries  and 

lation  there  ia  a  further  grant  of  Is.  or  Is.  6d. ;  British  possessions  in  the  imports  and  in  the  ex- 
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imports  of  live  animals  vera  valued  at 
£10,300.087;  of  non-dtitiable  articles  of  food 
and  drink,  £134,860,S25 ;  of  dutiable  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  £26,210,774;  of  tobacco,  £.1,- 
073,923 :  of  metaLi,  £23,084,845  i  of  chemicals, 
djeg,  and  tanning  materials,  i!8,S33,378;  of  oils, 
£7.122.978;  of  teitile  materials.  £91,307,088 ;  of 
raw  materials  lor  other  manufactures.  £43.694,- 
871;  of  manufactured  articles.  £64,203,411;  of 
all  oiher  articles,  £14,Bfl7,130;  total,  £427,210,- 
830.  The  import  of  wheat  was  11.720,454  quar- 
ters of  8  buflhels.  as  comparvd  with  11,«2.273 
quarters  in  the  preceding  year,  and  14.192,000  in 
1885.  Of  the  total  for  1889,  4,264,825  quarters 
came  from  Russia,  3,403.250  from  Ihe  ITniled 
States,  1.843.466  from  India,  673,497  from  Rou- 
mania,  507,725  from  German;,  281,212  from 
Australasia,  and  23.366  from  Canada.  The  quan- 
tity of  dour  was  2,039,840  quarters,  of  which 
2.013.565  quarters  were  supplied  by  l.he  Uniled 
States.  The  quantities  ot  the  chief  food  im- 
ports were  as  follow:  Cereals,  including  Boiir. 
148.ai7,4a5  cwt. ;  rice,  6.5H2.749  cwt. ;  hams  and 
bacon.  4.475,7,13  cwt.:  rellned  sugar,  9.022.939 
cwt.;  raw  sugar,  17.503,568  cwt.;  tea,  231,603,- 
660  lbs.:  bultar,  1.937,469  cwt.;  marganne, 
1,340.760  OWL;  cheese,  1,900.545  cwt.;  beet, 
1.644.053  cwt.;  preserved  meat,  643.857  cwt.; 
frpsh  mutton,  1,234,660  cwt.:  spirits,  10.461.- 
64^)  gallons;  wine.  1.5.934.934  gallons.  The 
number  of  live  cattle  imported  was  5.1,').331 ;  of 
sheep.  678.0.'i8.  'I'he  value  of  the  grain  and 
flour  importwl  m  1880  was  £.VI.aiH127;  of  raw 
cotton,  £45,269,385;   of   wool,   £38,393,75.5;  of 


woolen  manufactures,  £12,125.004;  ot  timber, 
£10.626,045 :  of  sugar,  raw  and  reflned,  £22.«i,- 
684 ;  of  meat,  £18.001,309 ;  of  animals.  nOM.- 
807;  of  butter  and  margarine.  £13,896,450:  o[ 
silk  manufactures,  £11,785.240;  of  lea,  £10,- 
022,771;  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  £11,760,0UG; 
of  seeds,  £7.047,164;  of  fruits,  £6,931,753;  of 
wine,  £5,008,823;  of  leather,  £Q,S«7.265;  of 
cheese,  £4,494,554;  of  tobaoco,  £3,073,035;  ot 
copper  ore,  £4,213,436. 

The  exports  of  British  products  in  1880  uc 
summarized  in  the  following  groupe:  Live  ani- 
mals. £1.172,063;  arlicles  of  food  and  drink, 
£10.718,663;  raw  materials.  £17.357,920;  textile 
fabrics  and  yams,  £110,310,484;  metals  and 
roanutsctures  of  metals  other  than  machinery, 
£40,945.735;  machinery,  £15.254.658;  clothing 
and  articles  of  personal  use,  £ll.^,~dl ;  chemi- 
cals and  medical  preparations,  £7,933,510;  oil 
other  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. £33,0TJ,187;  total,  £248,091,959.  The 
export  ot  cotton  goods  was  £58.825,843.  and  of 
cotton  yarn,  £11.711,190 ;  of  woolen  and  worsted 
manufactures,  £21,340.107,  and  of  vam  £1341,- 
597;  of  linen  manufactures,  £5,776.911,  and  of 
yarn  £939.075;  of  jute  nianuIacturES.  £2,770,- 
188;  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  £2,988,903:  of 
copper,  £3,301,254;  of  pig  and  puddled  iron, 
£2,987,546 ;  ot  bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod  imo, 
£1.624.406:  of  railroad  iron  of  all  kinds,  £5.- 
339,304;  of  wire,  £832.285 ;  of  tin  plates.  £6.- 
430,496;  of  hoops  and  pUtes,  £4.134.882;  of 
cast  and  wrought  iron  ot  all  sorts,  £5,431,805; 
ot  old  iron,  £433.586;  of  steel  and  manufact- 
ures thereof,  £2,340,094;  of  coal  and  coke, 
£14,793,655;  of  machinery.  £15,254.66a 

AKrlcoltare. — The  competition  of  new  coun- 
tries, which  has  brought  down  the  price  ot  wheat 
from  60s.  Oi^.  a  quarter  in  1869  to  29a  9i.  in 
1889,  a  fall  ot  64  cents  a  bushel,  has  affected  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom  more  seri- 
ously than  that  ot  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  cultivated  area  has  increased,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  other  useful  crops  has  di- 
minished, and  the  result  has  been  the  same  a^  if 
a  large  part  of  the  land  had  reverted  into  a  wild 
state.  The  socio!  effects  of  this  process  have 
t)een  most  apparent  in  Ireland  and  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  the  people  have  been 
deprived  of  their  ancestral  homesteads,  many  of 
them  being  evicted  by  force,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  population  has  been  driven  into  exile.  Mr. 
Glatutone  and  other  statesmen  and  economists 
have  suggested  as  a  substitute  tor  the  cultures 
that  are  no  longer  profltable  an  Intensive  sysletn 
of  cultivation  and  the  raising  of  fniit  andVroall 
crops.  Owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  culti- 
vators, the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  and  the 
conditions  of  land  tenure  there  has  been  little  or 
no  progress  in  this  direction.  In  1869,  of  the 
total  cultivated  area  of  England  14'6  per  cent. 
was  devoted  to  wheat  alone,  and  33-3  per  cent  to 
grain  crops.  In  the  entire  United  Kinpiinin 
wheat  covered  8'7  percent.,  all  grain  crop* !f-3 
"     green  crops  11-0  per  cent,  meaiin" 


gra.Ksos  and  clover  1 


na.«turp  495  per  cent.,  and  other  crops  and  fal- 
low 2'0  por  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area.  In  188B 
the  wheat  area  iu  Ensland  had  fallen  to  9-4  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  and  the  proportion  taken  up 
by  grain  crops  in  general  to  £i-2  per  cent    lo 
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the  whole  of  great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  pro- 
portion of  the  wheat  area  was  reduced  to  5*3  per 
oent^  of  all  grain  crops  to  dO*!  per  cent.,  of 
green  crops  to  9*4  per  cent.,  and  of  other  crops 
and  bare  fallow  to  1*8  per  cent.,  while  meadow 
lands  had  increased  to  12*0  per  cent.,  and  per- 
manent pasture  had  grown  to  55*8  per  cent. 
The  Tariations  in  Great  Britain  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  number  of  acres 
devoted  to  the  various  crops  in  the  years  desig- 
nated, with  the  increase  or  decrease  between 
1869  and  1879,  and  between  1869  and  1889. 


number  of  steamers  was  1,760,  of  289.852  tons, 
giving  employment  to  20.540  men.  There  were 
428  sailing  vessels,  of  55,495  tons,  employing 
2,420  men,  and  248  steam  vessels,  of  105,712 
tons,  employing  8,889  men,  engaged  partly  in 
the  home  and  partly  in  the  foreign  trade.  The 
number  of  saihng  vessels  engaged  exclusively  in 
foreign  trade  was  2,665,  of  2,401,419  tons,  em- 
ploying 48,669  men ;  the  number  of  steamers 
was  8,284,  of  8,902,265  tons,  employing  108,700 
men.  The  totid  number  of  vessels  in  1888  be- 
longing to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Chan- 


onoFS. 


Total  cnltlvmtvd 

Wbest   , 

Barley , 

OaU , 

AU  eereal  erops 

All  gn^a  crops 

RotatloD  gnu/n  aod  cioTers, 

Fannaaent  paatare 

BaralUlow 


1869. 

1870. 

1889. 

Tan  ymn. 

Tw«a^  7HUI. 

8(V829,278 

81,97^7S4 

82,7883&7 

+  767,878 

+2,894,079 

8,6&S867 

2,718,992 

8.821,M4 

-897,488 

-1,866.858 

2,251,4^ 

2,667,176 

2,12188) 

-545.646 

-129,960 

2^788,720 

2.6M,628 

2,886,704 

+262,076 

+ia\984 

9,75a.067 

8,98^281 

8,075,172 

-910,062 

-1.682,865 

8,573,007 

8,664,818 

8,299,647 

-254,671 

-27^420 

8,44S,726 

4,478,878 

4,877.298 

+406,916 

+1,428,572 

18,738,897 

14,166.724 

15,866,868 

+1,699,189 

+H,129.96« 

78d,S86 

721,409 

618,820 

-208,069 

-225,5ie 

In  Ireland  the  wheat  area  in  1869  was  only  1*8 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  now  it  is 
one  third  as  much,  while  the  whole  grain  area 
has  declined  from  14*1  to  10*1  per  cent,  and  that 
of  green  crops  from  9*4  to  8*0  per  cent.  Out  of 
every  100  acres  72*4  are  now  in  permanent  past- 
are,  an  increase  of  8*2  acres  in  twenty  years. 

The  increase  in  the  grass  area  has  not  been 
accompanied  with  an  increase  in  live  stock.  On 
the  contrary  there  has  been  a  serious  decline  in 
the  number  of  farm  animals  in  twenty  years. 
Cattle  have  increased  and  hogs  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion, while  horses  have  decreased,  and  in  the 
number  of  sheep  there  has  been  a  lar^  diminu- 
tion. The  actual  figures  for  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  years  under  comparison,  with  the 
increase  or  decrease  at  the  end  of  ten  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


nel  Islands  was  21,896,  of  7,464,167  tons,  of 
which  15,025,  of  8,114,609  tons,  were  sailing  ves- 
sels, and  6,871,  of  4,849,658  tons,  were  steamers. 
The  total  number  of  men  employed  was  228,678, 
of  whom  25,277  were  foreigners.  There  were 
269  sailing  vessels,  of  75,696  tons,  and  465  steam- 
ers, of  407,445  tons,  built  and  registered  in  1888. 
The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  British  ports 
in  1888  was  59,578,  of  88,952,000  tons,  of  which 
22,109,  of  9,003,000  tons,  were  foreign.  The 
number  cleared  was  60,159,  of  84,566,000  tons,  of 
Which  22,840,  of  9,120,000  tons,  were  foreign. 
The  total  British  tonna^B  was  68,519,000  and  the 
foreign  tonnage  18,124,000  tons,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter C096,448  tons  were  Norwegian,  3,607,150 
German,  2,087,^00  Dutch,  1,977,140  French,  1,- 
578,860  Danish,  1,482,600  Swedish,  1,007,200 
Spanish,  662,600  Belgian,  575,900  lUlian,  485,400 
Russian,  264,100  American,  147,300  Austrian, 
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BliMp  and  lamba. 
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1869. 


1,461,061 

6,818,478 

29,588,141 

1,980,462 


1879. 


1,482,845 

6,856,856 

28,157,080 

2,091,669 


1889. 


1.421,889 

6,189.656 

25,682,020 

8,610,808 


Tin  7«wi. 


<.20,456 

+268,199 

-2,625,060 

f  419,244 


TSrwty  ymn. 


-89,672 

+726,082 

-8,906,121 

+580,861 


In  England  the  number  of  horses  per  100  cul- 
tivated acres  declined  from  4*9  to  4*8 ;  cattle  in- 
creased from  15*9  to  17*4;  sheep  declined  from 
84*8  to  68*2,  and  pigs  increased  from  7*0  to  8*4 
between  1869  and  1889 ;  in  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  horses  declined  from  4*8  to  4*8;  cattle 
increased  from  14*0  to  18*6;  sheep  declined  from 
95-8  to  78*8,  and  pigs  increased  from  6*3  to  7*6 ; 
in  Ireland  horses  remained  at  3*4;  cattle  in- 
creawd  from  23*8  to  27*4 ;  s(heep  declined  from 
29-7  to  25'2,  and  pigs  increased  irom  7*0  to  9*1. 

The  product  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  in  1889 
was  73,267,007  bushels,  or  29*91  bushels  to  the 
acre;  of  barley,  67,478,799  bushels,  or  31*81 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  of  oats,  118,548,967  bushels, 
or  39*81  bushels  to  the  acre. 

NATintion. — The  number  of  sailing  vessels 
engaged  in  the  home  trade,  that  is,  in  navigat- 
ing between  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  neighboring  coasts  from  the  Elbe  to 
Brest,  was  9,199  in  1^8,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  597,145  tons,  employing  89,505  sailors ;  the 


and  145,408  Greek.  The  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  of  London,  exclusive  of 
coasting  vessels,  was  12,941,861;  at  Liverpool, 
10,209,752:  at  Cardiff,  8,076,833;  at  Newcastle, 
4,130,892 ;  at  Hull,  8,401,692 ;  at  Glasgow,  2,448,- 
882;  at  Newport,  2,481,732.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  coastwise  in  1888  was  817,886,  of 
47,572,985  tons;  number  cleared,  281,820,  of  41,- 
944,389  tons. 

Railroads.— The  railroads  in  operation  on 
Jan.  1, 1889,  had  a  total  length  of  19,812  miles, 
of  which  13,982  miles  were  in  England  and 
Wales,  3,079  miles  in  Scotland,  and  2,723  miles 
in  Ireland.  The  total  capital  was  £864,695,963. 
There  were  742,499,164  passengers  carried  in 
1888,  exclusive  of  holders  of  season  tickets.  The 
receipts  from  passengers  were  £30,984,090 ;  from 
freight,  £88,755,780 ;  the  total  receipts,  includ- 
ing miscellaneous,  £72,894,665. 

Posts  and  Telegraplis.~On  March  81. 1880. 
there  were  17,829  post-offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     The  permanent  staff  of  officials, 
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which  included  4,054  females,  was  58,896,  besides  the  colors  in  March,  1890.    The  number  enrolled 

whom  about  50,000  persons  are  empioxed,  16,-  in  the  yolunteer  corps  of  Great    Britain    in- 

000  being  women.    The  number  of  letters  de-  creased  from  119,146  in  1860  to  226,469  in  1888. 

liYered  in  1888-'89  was  1,558,500,000,  the  share  Of  Uie  total  number  of  non-commissioned  o£B- 

of  England  and  Wales  being  1,827,000,000 ;  of  oers  and  privates  in  the  British  army  on  Jan.  1, 

Scotland,  186,000,000;  and  of  Ireland,  95,500,-  1889, 150,048  were  of  English,  16,888  of  Sootch, 

000.    The  number  of  letters  per  head  of  the  popu-  and  80,802  of  Irish  birth. 

lation  has  increased  from  82  in  1879  to  42  in        The  magazine  rifle  that  has  received  the  ap- 

1889.    The  number  of  postal  cards  carried  in  proval  of  the  War  Office  is  one  with  a  bolt-head 

the  United  Kingdom  in  1888-*89  was  201,000,  screw,  a  contrivance  that  some  military  authori- 

000 ;  of  book  packages,  412,000,000 ;  of  news-  ties  condemn  as  false  in  principle,  as  it  is  unable 

papers,  151,900,000 ;  of  parcels,  39,500,000 ;  show-  to  resist  the  concussion  of  firing  or  the  strain  of 

ing  an  increase  of  6,70(j,000  in  the  postal  cards,  extraction. 

5,^,000  in  the  book  packets,  and  7.800,000  in        Ijord  Hartington*s  commission  to  consider  the 

the  parcels,  and  a  decrease  of  800,000  in  the  reform  of  the  military  and  naval  administrations 

newspapers  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  made  a  very  guarded  report  suggesting,  how- 

The  number  of  money  orders  in  1888-'89  was  ever,  far-reaching  changes,  the  chief  of  which 

10.507,717,  and  the  amount  was  £26,618,052,  9,-  are  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  commander- 

228,188  of  them,  amounting  to  £22,957,649,  be-  in-chief  and  the    appointment  of  a  chief-of- 

ing  internal  orders,  of  which  7,560,195,  of  the  staff.    It  was  found  that  no  definite  plans  had 

amount  of  £19,267,808,  was  sent  in  England  been  worked  out  and  agreed  on  for  the  defense 

and  Wales,  1,079,719.  of  the  amount  of  £2,422,-  by  the  armjr  of  the  dock  yards,  arsenals,  and 

798,  in  Scotland,  and  588,249,  of  the  amount  of  coaling  stations,  at  home  or  abroad,  or  for  the 

£1,267,548,  in  Ireland.    The  number  of  postal  conveyance  of  troops  by  the  navy  to  the  sta- 

orders  was  40,282,821,  amounting  to  £16,112,079.  tions  to  be  garrisoned  after  the  commencement 

The  revenue  from  the  post-office  was  £9,102,776  of  hostilities.    Naval  experts  save  it  as  their 

and  the  expenditure  was  £6,062,902,  leaving  a  opinion  that  the  garrisons  ou^nt  to  be  on  the 

net  revenue  of  £8,089,874.  spot  before  the  emergency  arises,  and  that  the 

The  telegraph  lines  on  April  1,  1889,  had  a  navy  should  be  bound  by  no  promises  of  as- 
total  length  of  80,726  miles,  having  188,502  sistance  to  the  forces  operating  on  land.  The 
miles  of  wire,  nearly  all  of  which  belonged  to  fact  that  no  combined  plan  of  operations  existed 
the  Government,  the  teleg[raph  system  of  the  for  the  defense  of  the  empire  in  any  given  con- 
country  having  been  acquired  by  the  state  in  tingency  was  in  the  view  of  the  commission  a 
1870.  The  number  of  messages  dispatched  in  dangerous  and  unstitisfactorv  condition  of  affairs. 
England  and  Wales  during  the  year  endiVig  The  report  recommends  makinsr  the  First  Naval 
March  81, 1889,  was  48,582,669 ;  in  Scotland,  5,-  Lord  more  definitely  responsible  to  the  First 
991,228 ;  in  Ireland,  8,241,455 ;  total,  57,765,847.  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  other  lords  sub- 
The  receipts  of  the  telegraph  department  in  ordinate  to  the  First  Naval  Lord,  who  should 
1888-*89  were  £2,094,048  ana  the  expenses  £1,-  maintain  constant  confidential  communications 
949,096,  pyins  a  net  revenue  of  £124,952,  as  with  the  chief-of-staff  at  the  War  Office  in  re- 
coinpai^ed  with  one  of  £81,247  in  1888,  when  gard  to  the  problems  involving  the  co-operation 
58,«ld,425  messages  were  transmitted ;  a  deficit  and  independence  of  the  sea  and  land  forces  in 
of  £84,082  in  1887,  the  first  year  of  the  reduced  all  emergencies  likely  to  arise.  The  suppression 
tariff,  when  50,248,689  messages  were  sent ;  and  a  of  the  commander-in-chief  as  the  only  military 
revenue  of  £245,188  in  1886,  when  the  number  authoritv  who  has  the  right  to  advise  the  Sec- 
of  messages  was  89,146,288.  retary  oi  State  on  anything  connected  with  the 

The  Army. — The  regular  army,  exclusive  of  army,  from  the  plan  of  a  campaign  to  the  defect- 
the  forces  of  India,  according  to  the  army  esti-  ive  design  of  a  heavy  gun,  in  addition  to  all  his 
mates  for  1890,  consists  of  7,421  commissioned  duties  of  command  ana  inspection,  would  have 
officers,  1,161  warrant  officers,  15,706  sergeants,  occurred  long  before  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
8,657  musicians,  and  124,837  rank  and  file,  mak-  age  and  royal  connections  of  the  present  com- 
ing a  total  of  152,282  men,  an  increase  of  2,615  mander-in-chief,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  under 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  horses  whom  the  army  has  been  without  a  central  con- 
on  Jan.  1, 1889,  was  18,238,  and  the  number  of  trol.  In  practice  the  Secretary  of  State  goes  be- 
field  ^ns  was  282.  Of  the  force  maintained  in  hind  the  commander-in-chief  and  takes  his  ad- 
the  United  Kingdom  at  that  date,  numbering  vice  from  the  heads  of  departments  or  resorts  to 
105,456  officers  and  men.  73,972  were  in  England  the  creation  of  technical  committees.  Out  of 
and  Wales,  8,913  in  Scotland,  and  27,571  in  Ire-  regard  for  his  susceptibilities  the  oomroissioners 
land.  There  were  8,880  men  of  all  ranks  in  recommend  that  the  post  of  commander-in-chief 
Egypt,  27,568  in  the  colonies,  and  2,501  on  the  in  Great  Britain  be  created,  analogous  to  that  of 
passage.  The  Indian  forces  numbered  72,895  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  it  is  proposed 
officers  and  men,  with  11,092  horses  and  318  that  each  of  the  great  departments  of  the  service 
guns.  The  regimental  establishments  of  the  shall  have  a  head  directly  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
regular  forces  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  num-  retary  of  State,  each  independent  of  the  chief- 
bered  142,498  men  of  all  ranks  in  1890 ;  the  army  of-staff,  whose  duties  would  be  to  advise  the 
reserve  of  the  first  class,  58,300 ;  the  army  re-  Secretary  of  State  on  all  matters  of  general  mili- 
serve  of  the  second  class,  2.300 ;  the  militia,  141,-  tary  policy  and  all  Questions  as  to  the  strength, 
444 ;  the  yeomanry,  14,139 :  the  volunteers,  259,-  distribution,  and  mobilization  of  the  forces,  and 
524 ;  total,  618,205  men.  Including  the  British  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  services ; 
army  in  India  the  total  force  is  690,629  officers  to  collect  military  information,  to  prepare  a 
and  men,  of  whom  617,795  were  present  with  general  scheme  of  defensive  operations  ana  plans 
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in  certain  coDtingencies,  to  consult  with  the  First  making  from  16*4  to  17*1  knots.  The  ''Con- 
Naral  Lord  regarding  combined  action,  and  to  queror,  *  **  Hero,"  *'  Rupert,"  and  '*  Hotspur  "  de- 
report  on  military  newls  annually.  pend  for  their  offensive  power  chiefly  on  their 
The  NaTj. — At  the  close  of  1888  the  British  sharp  rams,  8  feet  below  the  water  line,  and  pro- 
DATy  nombered  204  steamers,  28  sailing  vessels,  jecting  12  feet  Of  peculiar  construction  is  the 
and  35  store,  training,  and  other  stationary  ships.  ^  Polyphemus,"  a  steel  tube,  entirely  submerged 
There  were  62  effective  armor-clads  and  29  pro-  except  a  part  of  the  convex  deck  rising  4|  feet 
tected  vessels  afloat  on  Jan.  1, 1889.  Of  the  ar-  above  water,  carr}in^  only  quick-flring  and 
mored  vessels  17  were  battle  ships  of  the  first,  15  machine  guns,  but  having  ajpowerful  ram  8  feet 
of  the  second,  and  6  of  the  third  class,  12  were  long,  with  a  tube  for  firing  Whitehead  torpedoesi 
eoAst-defense  vessels,  and  12  were  cruisers  of  directly  ahead. 

the  first  class.    Of  the  protected  vessels  10  were  Of  £21,500,000  that  were  voted  by  Parliament 
craisers  of  the  second,  and  18  of  the  third  class,  in  1889  for  the  increase  of  the  navy,  £10,000,000 
and  1  was  a  torpedo  ram.    When  the  present  are  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund,  constitui- 
progFunme  of  construction  is  completed  m  1894  ing  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  navy  independent 
there  will  be  18  first-class  and  2  second-class  of  the  annual  votes.   The  remaining  £11,500,000, 
armored  battle  ships,  11  first-class,  41  second-  distributed  over  the  five  years,  form  a  part  of  the 
class  and  6  third-class  protected  cruisers,  and  1  annufd  naval  estimatee.    With  this  money  88  vea- 
torpedo  depot  ship  additionaL    Among  the  un-  sels  are  to  be  built,  and  of  these  21  were  already 
protected  vessels  are  10  second-class  cruisers,  1  begun  before  April  1, 1890,  and  7  were  to  begin 
corvette,  8  gun  vessels,  17  sloops,  10  torpedo  during  the  ensuing  financial  year,  while  10  of 
cruisers,  4  torpedo  gunboats  (of  which  27  more  the  lighter  type  were  left  till  aiter  March,  1891. 
are  to  be  built),  62  gunboats  (which  will  be  in-  With  the  sum  charged  upon  the  consolidated 
creased  to  71),  80  first-class  torpedo  boats  (with  6  fund  82  vessels  were  to  be  built  by  contract,  and 
more  in  prospect),  51  second-class  torpedo  boats  of  these  26  were  ordered  during  1889-90.    The 
(to  be  increased  b^  10),  2  dispatch  vessels,  and  1  remaining  6,  being  torpedo  gunboats  that  can  be 
torpedo  depot  ship.     The  total  cost  of  the  ar^  quickly  constructed,  were  left  till  later  in  order 
mored  vessels  was  £22,829,256 ;  of  the  protected  to  have  the  benefit  of  4;he  newest  improvements. 
Tessels,  £4,106,551 ;  of  the  unprotectea  •  vessels,  Of  the  uncompleted  ships  of  the  old  programme 
£8,699,912.    The  contemplated  additional  con-  23  were  made  ready  for  service  in  1^9-^90  and 
stniction  will  ooet  £22,669,000,  besides  £1,546,-  10  others  that  were  bejB^n  before  1889  were  ex- 
000  to  complete  vessels  that  are  building.    This  pected  to  be  completed  m  the  course  of  1890-'91. 
does  not  include  7  vessels  that  are  under  con-  In  the  new  cruisers  special  attention  has  been 
BtmcUon  for  the  Auslralian  squadron.    The  Gk)v-  given  to  the  development  of  high  speed  under 
emment  has  contracted  for  28  fast  steamships  ordinary  conditions,  and  not  as  an  exceptional 
(ressels  of  the  Gunard,  White  Star,  and  Peninsu-  performance.     The  great    111-ton    guns   have 
la  and  Oriental  lines),  which  will  be  fitted  out  as  proved  quite  unmanageable,  and  the  Admiralty 
cruisers  and  commerce  destroyers  in  case  of  war.  Board  has  decided  to  have  no  more  made  besides 
The  above  enumeration  does  not  include  29  vos-  those  already  ordered,  6  in  number.    The  67-ton 
sels  now  in  commission  which  will  be  removed  or  13-inch  guns  are  in  favor,  11  having  been 
from  the  effective  list  before  April  1, 1894.    On  furnished  in  1889  and  48  more  ordered.    The 
Jan  1, 1890,  there  were  5  first-class  battle  ships,  vessels  for  the  Australian  service  were  ready  be- 
2  fir8t-cbis8,3  second-class,  and  6  third-class  pro-  fore  the  end  of  1890.    The  cost  of  this  squadron 
tected  cruisers,  1  torpedo  depot  ship,  7  torpedo  is  to  be  divided  between  the  home  and  the  oo- 
gunboats,  2  sloops,  9  first-cUus  gunboats,  and  1  lonial  governments,  the  former  providing  funds 
ttiling  brig  cruiser  in  process  of  construction,  for  construction  and  armament  and  officers  and 
The  armament  of  the  effective  navy  in  1888,  be-  seamen,  and  the  latter  paying  an  annual  subsidv 
sides  1,281  breech-loading  cannon,  ranging  up  to  for  twelve  years  in  return  for  the  protection  ar- 
il 1  tons,  on  the  "  Sans  Pareil "  and  "Victoria  "  forded.    Five  of  these  are  of  the  same  design  as 
and  on  the  6  barbette  ships  of  the  **  Colling-  the  "  Pallas,"  a  second-class  protected  cruiser 
wood*'  type,  included  790  quick-firing  guns  and  launched  at  Portsmouth,  in  June,  1890,  the  first 
I3I8  torpedoes.    The  most  po^^i*^^  vessel  in  the  of  a  series  of  four  built  under  the  Naval  Defense 
nary  is  the  "  Inflexible,"  having  a  displacement  act.    She  measures  260  feet,  with  a  breadth  of 
of  11,880  tons,  8,010  indicated  norse-power,  and  41  feet,  a  draught  of  15i  feet,  and  a  displace- 
3,275  tons  of  armor,  16  to  24  inches  thick  over  ment  of  2,578  tons.    A  steel  deck  protects  en- 
the  rital  parts,  with  a  strong  backing  of  teak,  ^nes  and  magazines,  and  the  hull  is  subdivided 
Kach  of  the  2    turrets   contains    two   80- ton  into  water-tight  compartments.    With  an  indi- 
Armstrong  guns,  firing  1,700-pound  shot  with  a  cated  horse-power  of  4,500  with  natural  draught, 
charge  of  450  pounds  of  powder    The  "  Ajax  '*  she  is  designed  to  steam  16^  knots,  or  with  forced 
and  the  **  Agamemnon  "  are  built  on  the  same  draught  19  knots,  and  has  coal  capacitv  for  4,800 
plan,  but  on  a  smaller   scale.     The  **  Dread-  knots,  running  10  knots  an  hour.    The  armar 
naught,"  "  Devastation,'*  and  **  Thunderer,"  with  ment  consists  of  eight  4'7-inch,  eight  S-pounders, 
10  to  14  inches  of  side  armor  and  85-  and  88-ton  and  several  machine  guns,  with  a  torpedo  equip- 
pns,  have  a  coal  capacity  for  voyages  of  from  ment.    The  total  cost  of  this  vessel  is  £150,180. 
•i500  to  6,000  miles,  making  10  knots  an  hour.  In  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  1890  one  fleet  was 
The  steel  sister  ships,  the  **  Colossus  "  and  the  given  twenty-four  hours'  start,  and  the  other,  of 
**  Edinbntgh,"  having  14  to  18  inches  of  steel-  slightly  superior  speed,  had  the  task  of  finding  and 
'•oed  armor  and  carrying  four  44-ton  guns  each,  engaging  tne  former,  the  problem  being  to  ascer^ 
nn  likewise  built  for  steaming  long  distances,  tain  how  long  a  fleet  can  maintain  itself  on  one  of 
The  6  barbette  ships,  having  18  inches  of  com-  the  principal  trade  routes  and  intercept  traffic 
pound  armor  at  tne  water  line,  are  capable  of  without  being  brought  into  a  general  engagement, 
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and  how  a  British  fleet  should  manoeuvre  to  from  the  new  estate  dutj  of  1  per  cent,  on  estates 
force  a  hostile  fleet  of  such  a  kind  into  action  or  of  over  £10,000.  There  was  an  increase  of  £374,* 
back  to  port.    The  result  of  the  experiment  was  000  in  the  customs  revenue,  and  the  excise  re- 
that  Sir  George  Tryon,  who  commanded  the  pur-  ceipts  exceeded  the  estimates  by  £1,290,000,  one 
suing  squadron,  was  unable  in  a  ten  days*  cruise  fourth  of  which  was  due  to  the  additional  teix  on 
to  come  within  sight  of  the  ships  of  Sir  Michael  beer.  The  land  tax,  the  house  duty,  the  property 
Cidme-Sey  mour.    The  estimateu  expenditure  on  and  income  tax,  the  post-office,  and  the  telegraph's 
the  navy  for  the  year  ending  Marcn  81, 1891,  is  all  yielded  more  than  the  estimates^    Although 
£13,786,600,  an  increase  of  £101,000  over  the  vote  expenditure  exceeded  the  estimates  by  £116,0^), 
for  1889- W.  The  naval  authorities  have  adopted  there  was  a  surplus  of  £3,221,000.    Through  the 
a  new  torpedo,  much  more  powerful  than  the  conversion  of  S-per-cent.  consols  and  the  expini- 
Whiteheaa.    The  Brennan  is  a  fish  torpedo,  like  tion  of  annuities  the  national  debt  was  reduoed 
the  Whitehead,  but  is  altogether  different  in  its  during  the  year  by  £84^,000.    In  three  years 
motive  power.    It  belongs  to  the  controllable  £28,8»3,000  of  the  debt  have  been  wiped   out. 
class,  being  propelled  and  steered  by  a  stationary  On  the  basis  of  existing  taxation  and  expenditure 
engine  unwinding  two  reels  of  fine  steel  wire  in  Mr.  Goschen  calculated  on  a  revenue  of  £90,^)6,- 
the  body  of  the  fiish,  which  communicate  their  000  for  1890-*91,  and  a  total  expenditure  of 
motion  to  the  screws.  The  speed  of  either  of  the  £86,857,000,  giving  an  excess  of  revenue  of  £3, 
drums  reeling  in  the  wire  on  shore  can  be  varied  540,000.  Of  tnis  he  applied  £300,000  to  building 
at  pleasure,  and  the  movements  of  a  sensitive  barracks,  £100,000  to  the  eq^uipment  of  volun- 
rudder  are  determined  by  the  variations  of  their  teers,  £80,000  to  the  reduction  of  postage  to 
velocity,  enabling  the  operator  to  steer  the  tor-  India  and  the  colonies  to  2^.,  and  smaller  sums 
pedo  in  any  direction.    This  torpedo  has  been  to  lowering  the  stamp  duties  and  abolishing  the 
adopted  for  coast  and  harbor  defense,  but  it  duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  opening  the  Eng- 
can  not  be  used  with  advantage  on  board  a  ship,  lish  market  to  Indian  saver  workers,  who  have 
The  first-class    protected  cruiser  "  Blenheim,'*  already  a  considerable  trade  in  Paris.    In  order 
launched  on  July  5, 1890,  is  875  feet  long  and  35  to  partly  satisfy  the  democratic  wtators  for  a 
feet  broad,  with  a  displacement  of  9,(X)0  tons,  *' free  breakfast  table"  he  sacrificed  £1,500,000  of 
engines  of  20,000  indicated  horse-power,  and  an  revenue  by  lowering  the  duty  on  tea  from  6d.  t4> 
average  speed  of  18i  knots.  With  a  cellular  steel  4d.  a  pound.    In  return  for  a  remission  of  the 
hull,  she  18  protected  by  1,190  tons  of  deck  armor,  Greek  duties  on  British  products  the  duty  on 
and  is  armed  with  two  22-ton  and  ten  6-inch  dried  currants  is  reduced  from  7s.  to  2&  a  hun- 
breech-loading  guns,  besides  machine  guns  and  dred..  The  house  tax  on  houses  between  £20  and 
torpedo-firing  apparatus.     The  torpedo  cruiser  £60  in  annual  value  is  placed  at  lower  rates. 
**  Serpent,"  of  1,170  tons  displacement,  launched  Brewers  and  licensed  venders  were  not  treated 
in  1887,  carrying  six  6-inch  breech-loading  guns,  with  indulgence,  the  beer  tax  of  Sd,  a  barrel  im- 
with  rapid  firing  and  machine  guns  and  White-  posed  in  the  preceding  year  being  retained  and 
head  torpedoes,  was  foundered  off  the  coast  of  the  proceeds  handed  over  to  the  local  authorities, 
Spain  on  Nov.  10,  1890,  not  six  months  after  while  an  additional  duty  of  6d.  a  gallon  is  levied 
being  put  in  commission,  carrying  down  278  per-  on    domestic  and  imported   spirits.    No   new 
sons.    She  was  one  of  a  class  of  eight  third-class  licenses  will  be  permitted,  and  £350,000  of  this 
unprotected  cruisers,  ordered  when  Lord  North-  new  grant  to  the  local  authorities  is  to  be  used  in 
brook  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  purchasing  the  licenses  of  existing  public  houses, 
recommendation  of  Admiral  Sir  Astley  Cooper  The  remissions  of  taxation  and  new  charges  on 
Key,  and  designed  to  combine  liehtness  with  the  revenue  reduce  the  estimated  surplus  to 
speed  and  endurance.    These  vessels  have  been  £288,000.    The  addition  increases  the  total  grant 
condemned  bv  experts  as  too  heavily  armed  and  in  aid  of  local  taxation  to  £8,640,000. 
engined  for  their  frail  hulls  and  liable  to  excess-       The  Parliamentarr  Session.— -The  fifth  ses- 
ive  strains  in  a  heavy  sea  with  head  winds.  sion  of  the  Twelfth  Parliament  of  Queen  Victoria 
Finance. — For  the  year  ending  March  81,  was  opened  by  royal  commission  on  Feb.  11, 
1889,  the  revenue  of  the  Government  was  £88,-  1890.    The  Queen's  speech  began  with  a  refer- 
472,812,  exceeding  the  budget  estimates  by  £1,-  ence  to  Major  Serpa  Pinto's  operations  on  the 
645,812.     The  expenditure  amounted  to  £87,-  Shire,  stating  that  an  armed  force  under  a  Port- 
688,830,  which  was  £659,769  more  than  the  esti-  uguese  officer  had  been  dispatched  into  territory 
mates.    There  was  a  deficit  in  1885  of  £1,049,773  where  there  were  British  settlements  and  native 
and  one  of  £2,642,548  in  1886 ;  in  1887  the  ac-  tribes  under  British  protection,  and  that  a  col- 
counts  showed  a  surplus  of  £776,006,  those  of  lision  attended  with  oloodshed  had  taken  place 
1888  one  of  £2,878,600,  and  for  1889  the  surplus  and  acts  committed  that  were  inconsistent  with 
was  £788,982.    The  total  receipts  paid  into  the  due  respect  t4)  the  British  fiag,  but  that  the  Port- 
Exchequer  in  1889-'90  were  £89,304,316.     The  uguese  Government  had  promised  to  withdraw 
amount  collected  was  really  greater  by  about  the  forces.     The  approaching  slave-trade  con- 
£4,600,000  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  ference  at  Brussels  was  spoken  of  with  approval 
imperial  revenue  was  reduced  to  a  greater  extent  and  with  the  hope  that  tne  great  cause  for  which 
than  in  1889  by  the  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  it  was  convened  would  be  advanced  by  the  re- 
produce of  the^stamps  and  excise  to  the  county  suits  of  the  deliberations.    Mention  was  made  of 
councils,  nearly* £5,200,000  having  been  so  trans-  the  commercial  convention  with  K^pt,  the  pre- 
ferred, against  £1,400,000  in  the  previous  year,  visional  fiscal  aiTangement  with  Bulgaria,  the 
The  revenue  from  stamps  show  an  improvement  convention  with  German)  and  the  United  States 
of  £480,000,    notwithstanding  the   transfer  of  with  respect  to  the  government  of  Samoa,  and 
£800,000  to  the  local-taxation    account,  which  the  treaty  for  amending  the  law  of  extradition 
was  precisely  the  sum  expected  for  the  first  year  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
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which  awaited  the  ratification  of  the  Senate,  that  the  vote  on  the  motion,  although  it  was  op- 

The  dispatch  of  a  commissioner  into  disordered  posed  by  the  Government,  was  very  close.    The 

Swaziland  to  learn  the  views  of  the  white  settlers  ministers  became  converts  to   the   idea  when 

on  the  better  government  of  the  territory  was  business  had  made  little  progress  in  July  and 

announced,    and   favorable   consideration    was  the  restiveness  of  members  on  both  sides  was  ap- 

promised  for  anv  well-considered  scheme  for  the  parent.    One  of  the  excuses  given  for  dropping 

federation  of  the  Australian  colonies  that,  by  all  the  important  legislative  measures  of  the 

bringing  them  into  closer  union,  would  increase  year  after  tney  had  reached  the  committee  sta^e 

their  welfare  and  strength.    The  legislative  in-  was  that  Parliament  would  assemble  again  m 

tentions  of  the  Government  were  known  before  November.     A    few    not   unimportant    minor 

the  meeting  of  Parliament.     Two   important  measures  were  got  through ;  but  all  those  that 

Irish  measures  were  proposed,  with  small  chance  were  made  prominent  in  the  Queen's  speech  and 

of  both  being  carried  m  one  session.  Mr.  Balfour*s  those  that  formed  the  chief  subjects  of  political 

plan  for  extending  and  placing  on  a  permanent  discussion  during  the  session  came  to  nothing, 

footing  the  system  of  land  purchase  b^  state  aid  The  time  of  Parliament  was  spent  largely  on 

Was  defined  as  a  proposal  for  increasmg,  under  bills  that  had  no  place  in  the  address,  most  of 

due  precaution,  tne  number  of  occupying  own-  all  on  the  abortive  local  taxation  bill.    Other 

ers.    The  other  bill  promised  was  to  extend  to  legislative  projects  that  were  introduced  and 

Ireland  the  principles  of  local  self-government  discussed  with  varving  success  were  the  allot- 

which  have  been  aaopted  in  England  and  Scot-  ments  and  police  bills,  the  Western  Australia 

land,  .so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  that  ooun-  Constitution  that  had  failed  to  pass  in  the  previ- 

try.    Legislative  proposMS  were  to  be  submitted  ous  session,  the  Indian  Councils  bill,  the  ScM>tch 

also  for  improving  the  material  well-being  of  the  corrupt  practices  bill,  the  electoral  disabilities 

population  in  the  poorer  districts.    Credit  was  bill,  and  the  public  trustee  bill, 

taken  for  the  continued  improvement  in  the  Before  the  debate  on  the  address.  Sir  William 

state  of  Ireland  and  the  further  diminution  in  Harcourt  brought  up  the  forged  Pamell  letter 

the  amount  of  agrarian  crime,  which  had  made  published  in  the  **  Times  "  and  proved  before 

it  possible  to  restrict    very  lar^ly   the   area  ihe  Commission  on  Pamellism  ana  Crime  to  be 

wherein  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  certain  of-  a  forgery  as  a  question  of  privilege,  and  asked 

fenses  by  summary  process.     A  bill  for  im-  for  ite  condemnation  as  a  lalse  and  scandalous 

proving  the  procedure  by  which  tithe  is  levied  libel,  and  after  a  lively  discussion  the  House  di- 

and  for  facilitating  its  redemption  was  expected  vided  on  partv  lines,  and  by  a  majority  of  260 

to  deal  with  the  tithe  question  on  the  basis  of  against  212  declined  to  treat  the  matter  as  a 

the  amended  proposals  of  the  ministry,  to  which  breach  of  privilege  since  the  parties  aggrieved 

Sir  William  Harcourt  had  given  his  approval  in  had  so  long  neglected  to  claim  redress.    In  the 

the  preceding  year.     Besides  the  titne  bill,  a  debate  fin  the  address  and  throughout  the  ses- 

bill  for  facilitating  and  cheapening  the  transfer  sion  the  Liberals  and  the  Irish  members  who 

of  land  in  England,  one  for  diminishing  the  diffi-  followed   Mr.   Gladstone's   guidance   abstained 

caltv  and  cost  of  passing  private  bills  for  Scot-  from  raising  embarrassing  questions  on  foreign 

land,  the  bill  for  ascertaining  the  liability  of  and  colonial  policy,  although  the  more  inde- 

employers  in  case  of  accidents,  and  a  measure  pendent  adherents  of  both  sections  found  much 

for  improving  the  procedure  in  winding  up  in-  to  criticise.    Mr.  PameU's  amendment  denounc- 

solrent  companies  under  the  limited  liaoility  in^  the  Irish  administration  as  unjust,  exasper- 

act,  were  to  be  resuscitated  from  amone  the  atmg,  and  futile,  was  rejected  by  807  against 

slaughtered  bills  of  the  previous  session.    In  re-  240  votes.    Dr.  Clark,  the  champion  of  the  Hi^h- 

ganfto  the  best  means  for  improving  the  eco-  land  crofters,  offered  an  amendment  demanding 

nomtc  conditions  of  inhabitants  of  the  western  home  rule  for  Scotland,  which  failed  to  receive 

Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  the  report  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  support,  was  tempered  by  the 

the  royal  commission  was  awaited.    The  rest  of  amendments  of  other  members,  and  was  then  re- 

the  ministerial  programme  was  summed  up  in  jected  by  a  vote  of  181  to  141.    Mr.  Thomas, 

bills  for  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  who  represents  the  Welsh    movement  against 

laws  relating  to  the  public  health  of  the  metrop-  tithes,  demanded  the  creation  of  a  special  de- 

olis  and  to  tne  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  partment  for  the  affairs  of  Wales,  but  after  some 

a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  savings  banks  discussion  his  amendment  was  withdrawn.    An 

and  friendly  societies,  and  better  provisions  for  amendment  in  favor  of  developing  further  the 

the  distribution  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  system  of  local  government  was  aefeated  by  a 

the  troops  by  improving  the  accommodations  in  large  majority,  as  was   also  M.    A.    Acland's 

<^nips  and  barracks.  amendment  calling  for  free  education,  which 

Irish  obstruction,  to  which  the  failure  of  past  brought  out  the  views  of  politicians  of  various 

sessions  has  been  attributed,  played  only  a  small-  schools  on  the  coming  issues,  Mr.  Chamberlain 

cr  part  in  the  delays  and  disappointments  of  the  advocating  a  grant  equivalent  to  the  fees  to  vol- 

s^on  of  1890,  and  yet  it  was  the  most  futile  untary  as  well  as  to  board  schools,  while  Mr. 

and  barren  of  results  of  any  in  recent  times.  Sexton,   as    representing   the    Irish    Catholics, 

The  collapse  was  so  complete  that  the  question  joined  the  Secularists  under  Mr.  Morley  in  con- 

^  a  radical  change  in  legislative  arrangements  demning  the  Church   schools.     Mr.  Cunning- 

nas  become  a  prominent  subject  of  public  dis-  hame  Graham,  of  the  Socialistic  wing  of  tne 

cu«ion.    In  March,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  pro-  Radicals,  moved  an  amendment  calling  on  the 

P*^  that  Parliament  should  rise  in  July  to  Government  to  consider  the  question  of  restrict- 

nieet  again  shortlv  before  or  after  Christmas,  ing  the  hours  of  labor,  which  Mr.  Brad  laugh, 

^^  80  impatient  have  members  become  at  the  the  democratic  advocate  of  individual  liberty, 

protraction  of  the  sessions  till  late  in  the  autumn,  disapproved,  whereas  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
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democracy,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  upheld  departments  of  the  workhouses,  and  even  the 

the  principle.  Government  grants  for  the  national  education 

On  the  vote  on  supply  Mr.  Liabouchere  ac-  system  in  oraer  to  make  good  the  deficieocj. 

cused  the  Prime  Minister  of  defeating  the  ends  'the  capitalized  value  of  the  guarantee  fund  was 

of  iustice  by  conniving  in  the  flight  of  criminals  estimated  at  £88,000,000,  and  to  that  amount 

and  witnesses  in  order  to  hush  up  a  scandal  the  total  state  advances  were  limited.    When 

affecting  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  refused  the  whole  sum  had  been  loaned  out,  further 

to  accept  the  categorical  denial  that  Lord  Salis-  advances  could  only  be  n^e  as  fast  as  the 

bury  had  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  saying  money  was  repaid  by  the  purchasing  occupiers, 

that  he  had  his  information  from  a  source  that  For  tne  congested  districts  special  arrangements 

gave  it  indisputable  authority  which  he  would  were  made,  the  guarantee  being  supplemented 
isclose  in  confidence  to  the  leader  of  the  House,  by  £1,500,000  of  the  estimated  church  surplus 
He  was  named  and  suspended  by  a  vote  of  the  not  yet  expended  and  a  special  board  being  ore- 
House,  a  ruling  that  Mr.  Gladstone  contested,  ated  to  aid  in  developing  local  industries,  in 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's  resolution  to  adopt  the  re-  amalgamating  small  holdings,  and  in  assis^ting 
port  of  the  Pamell  commission  and  thank  the  emigration.  On  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
judges  for  their  ^*just  and  impartial  conduct  **  Gladstone  called  in  question  the  practicability 
was  fiercely  discussed  for  six  days.  Mr.  Glad-  and  legality  of  the  provisions  for  contingent 
stone  callea  for  the  reprobation  of  false  charges  guarantees.  On  the  second  reading  Mr.  Glad- 
"of  the  gravest  and  most  odious  description,  stone.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Sir  Geoige 
based  on  calumny  and  on  forgery,"  and  an  ex-  Trevelyan  condemned  state  landlordism  as  a 
pression  of  regret  for  the  wrong  inflicted  by  ruinous  expedient,  a^d  Mr.  Pamell  called  in 
such  **  acts  of  flagrant  iniquity,*'  and  Mr.  Baf-  question  the  policy  of  land  purchase,  although 
four  roused  the  anger  of  the  Opposition  by  in-  it  had  been  originally  proclaimed  by  the  Land 
sisting  that  important  charges  had  been  proved  League  and  had  been  aaopted  by  the  whole  body 
against  the  Pamellites.  Mr.  Gladstone's  amend-  of  his  supporters,  both  Eiiglish  and  Irish.  He 
ment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  389  against  268.  Mr.  suggestea  that  the  relief  should  be  given  in  the 
Jennings,  one  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  form  of  lower  rents,  the  entire  risk  of  the  finan- 
followers,  offered  an  amendment  condemning  cial  operation  being  borne  by  the  Government 
the  course  of  the  **  Times  "  newspaper,  but  with-  His  amendment,  supported  by  the  entire  Oppo- 
drew  it,  saying  that  he  would  have  no  hand  in  sition,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  80. 
stabbing  ministers  in  the  back,  when  Lord  Ran-  The  tithe  bill,  in  accordance  with  the  pledge 
dolph  Ohurchlli  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  given  by  the  Government  at  the  close  of  the 
whole  action  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Caine,  previous  session,  transferred  the  tithe  rent-charge 
who  had  been  elected  as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  but  irom  the  occupier,  on  whom  it  was  placed  by  the 
disagreed  with  the  Government  with  respect  to  former  Government  bill,  to  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
the  later  Irish  policy,  and  also  on  the  licensing  erty  that  is  liable,  giving  power  to  the  county 
question,  afterward  moved  the  same  amendment,  court  to  order  payment,  in  case  of  default,  out 
which  was  debated  a  single  night,  and  on  appli-  of  the  rent  of  the  land  and  to  appoint  a  re- 
cation  of  the  closure  was  defeated  by  821  votes  ceiver.  When  the  amount  of  the  tithe  exceeds 
against  550.  the  rent  of  the  land  provision  was  made  for  re- 
Mr.  Balfour's  land  purchase  bill,  which  was  to  ducing  it,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  nartie?, 
take  the  place  of  the  Ashbourne  acts,  was  much  for  its  redemption.  Altered  to  meet  Sir  William 
more  complicated  in  its  provisions.  The  terms  Harcourt 's  objections,  the  bill  was  still  very  dif- 
of  purchase  were  to  be  settled  by  voluntary  erent  from  one  that  he  could  approve,  or  the 
agreement  between  the  owner  and  the  purchas-  Radicals  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Labouchere, 
ing  tenant.  If  they  were  approved  by  the  Land  or  Mr.  PamelFs  following,  who  mustered  164 
Department,  the  entire  sum,  provided  it  did  not  votes  in  favor  of  Mr.  Picton's  amendment,  which 
exceed  twenty  years'  purchase,  or  twenty  times  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  125. 
the  net  rent,  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  state,  the  Mr.  Goschen's  very  satisfactory  surplus  was 
landlord  being  paid  in  a  special  Government  mainly  due,  as  he  explained,  to  the  "  rush  for 
stock  bearing  2f  per  cent,  interest.  The  pur-  alcohol,"  and  therefore  in  framing  his  next 
chaser  was  to  repay  the  loan  in  49  annual  pay-  year's  budget  ho  made  the  temporary  dnty  on 
roents  of  4  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money,  cov-  beer  permanent,  placed  an  additional  tax  on 
ering  both  principal  and  interest.  The  Govern-  spirits,  and  tumea  over  the  proceeds  of  both  to 
ment  woula  be  secured,  not  by  the  land  alone,  the  local  taxation  account  in  order  to  make 
but  by  a  guarantee  fund  equal  to  the  whole  good  the  promises  that  the  failure  to  carry  the 
amount  of  its  advances  at  any  one  time,  consist-  wheel  ana  van  tax  had  left  unfulfilled.  Tea- 
ing  of  the  contribution  of  the  Exchequer  of  drinkers  could  not  be  refused  a  reduction  at 
£40,000  a  year  in  lieu  of  the  English  and  Scotch  least  of  the  dut^  on  the  temperance  beverage. 

5 rants  under  the  local  government  acts,   the  Relief  was  also  given  to  the  lower  middle  classes, 

rish  pro{)ortion  of  the  probate  duty,  estimated  "  the  people  who  begin  to  wear  a  black  coat,"  br 

at  £200,000  a  year,  and  one  fourth  of  1  per  cent,  a  reduction  of  the  house  tax  on  houses  assessed 

of  the  purchase  money  included  in  the  4-per-  below  £60  a  year.    The  land  purchase  bill  and 

cent,  annuity  paid  by  the  occupiers.    In  case  the  tithe  bill  were  both  cast  into  the  shade  by 

this  should   prove  insufficient  the  Government  the  controversy  that  arose  over  Mr.  Goschen's 

could  impound  one  fifth  of  the  landlord's  pur-  plan  for  buying  up  public-house  licenses,  which 

chase  money  to  furnish  a  tenants'  insurance  was  discussed  at  great  length  on  the  budget  bill 

fund  and  could  divert  the  local  rates  on  Govern-  and  afterward  on  the  local  taxation  bill  dealing 

ment  proj^rty,  the  errants  for  pauper  lunatics  with  the  application  of  specially  assigned  rev- 

and  for  salaries  in  the  medical  and  educational  enues.    The  Tories,  who  have  received  political 
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rapport  from  the  liquor  dealors  and  brewers,  local  taxation  bill  reached  the  committee  stage 

were  inc^ned  to  take  the  view  that  licenses,  only  by  means  of  an  arbitrary  decision  of  the 

many  of  which  had  been  in  operation  for  long  Speaker,  against  which  Mr.  Gladstone  protested 

periods  and  were  transferred  with  the  good-will  as  contrary  to  precedent,  ruling  out  all  instruc- 

of  the  business  as  a  valuable  property,  were  of  tions  that  were  in  conflict  with  the  principle  of 

the  nature  of  vested  rights,  and  could  not  justly  the  measure  under  consideration  or  so  far  at 

be  extinguished  with  compensation.    The  Lib-  variance  with  it  as  to  present  an  alternative 

erals  contended  that  the  law  under  which  licenses  scheme.    Even  this  expedient  could  not  repair 

were  granted  and  renewed  from  year  to  year  the  delays  and  mistakes,  and  when  the  ministers 

confexred  no  perpetual  privilege,  and  the  tem-  woke  up  to  the  situation  in  the  middle  of  June, 

Serance  advocates  raised  an  outcry  against  in-  a  party  caucus  was  held  at  the  Carlton  Club  to 

emnifving  publicans  whose  licenses  it  was  found  discuss  the  question  of  carrying  over  unfinished 

desirable  to  discontinue  in  the  interest  of  public  business  from  one  session  to  another.    On  June 

morals.     A  considerable  part  of   the  Liberal  17  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  laid  before  the  House  a 

Unionists  rejected  the  views  of  the  ministers,  proposal  for  a  new  standing  order  to  enable  bills 

and  some  of  the  Conservatives  were  inclined  to  that  had  been  considered  in  committee  to  be 

rebel     Mr.  Ritchie's   local  taxation  bill  em-  revived  in  the  next  ensuing  session  of  the  same 

powered  the  county  council,  after  a  license  has  Parliament  without  debate  in  the  earlier  stages, 

oeen  renewed  by  the  licensing  body,  to  negoti-  On  the  demand  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  propped 

ate  with  the  holder  for  its  relinquishment    To  change  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  where 

mitigate  the  hostility  of  the  temperance  party  it  was  vigorously  attacked  b^  Sir  William  Har- 

he  offered  concessions  in  rej^ard  to  the  creation  court,  who  pointed  out  that  it  would  enable  the 

of  new  licenses,  depriving  licensees  of  the  privi-  House  of  Lords  to  exercise  in  a  greater  measure 

lege  of  removal,  taking  urom  grocers  the  right  than  at  present  the  initiative   in    legislation, 

of  selling  liauor  by  the  glass,  and  giving  the  When  the  ministers  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

licensing  boay  the  absolute  power  to  refuse  to  it  was  necessarv  to  abandon  all  the  principal 

renew  all  licenses  granted  in  the  future  without  legislation  of  the  year,  they  proposed  to  meet 

prejudice  to  the  contention  that  it  possesses  this  the  difficulty  by   arranging   that    Parliament 

power  in  respect  to  all  licenses.    It  has  been  the  should  begin  the  next  session  in  November,  a 

mvariable  custom  in  England  to  renew  a  license  plan  that  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  thought 

unless  some  fault  of  conduct  is  alleged  against  ought  not  to  be  adopted  witnout  consulting 

the  licensee,  though  the  courts  have  not  affirmed.  Parliament. 

as  they  have  in  Ireland,  the  absolute  right  of  The  public  agitation  against  the  licensing 
renewal,  provided  the  house  has  been  conducted  clauses  of  the  local  taxation  bill,  called  by  Mr. 
according  to  Law.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Gladstone  the  **  Publicans'  Endowment  bill,*' 
who  has  taken  up  a  position  of  independence  caused  many  supporters  of  the  Government  to 
and  criticism  toward  the  present  Government,  of  waver.  In  committee  the  Government  was  al- 
which  he  once  formed  a  part,  introduced  the  tern-  most  defeated  on  the  clause  proposing  to  apply 
perance  question  on  April  29  by  bringing  in  a  bill  £850,000  to  the  purchase  of  licenses,  many  Con- 
giving  control  over  the  issue  of  licenses  to  the  servatives  having  gone  to  the  Ascot  races  on 
town  council  in  boroughs  and  to  the  county  coun-  June  19,  not  expecting  that  the  division  would 
cil  in  counties,  and  inaugurating  local  option  bv  be  taken,  which  resulted  in  a  vote  of  228  for  and 
providing  that  in  any  of  the  di^ricts  into  which  224  against  the  clause.  The  (Government  offered 
each  borough  and  oountj  constituency  should  to  withdraw  the  licensing  clauses  and  allow  the 
be  divided  by  the  council,  a  separate  licensing  money  appropriated  under  them  to  accumulate 
committee  having  control  in  each  district,  when-  until  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  subsequent  legis- 
ever  two  thirds  of  the  rate  payers  vote  for  pro-  lation.  This  scheme  of  '*  ear-marking  "  monej 
hibition  all  licenses  shall  be  revoked  throughout  in  the  Treasury  was  denounced  by  the  Opposi- 
the  district*  though  not  without  compensation,  tion  as  unconstitutional,  and  their  objections 
He  also  proposed  to  simplify  the  licensing  sys-  were  sustained  by  the  Speaker, 
tern  by  having  onlr  three  kinds  of  licenses  in-  Mr.  Caine  resigned  his  seat  for  Barrow  in 
stead  of  twelve.  Mr.  Ritchie,  President  of  the  order  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  constituents 
Local  Government  Board,  assented  to  the  plan  concerning  his  attitude  toward  the  Government, 
of  making  the  municipal  and  county  councils  which  was  made  manifest  bv  the  election,  not  of 
the  licensing  authority,  and  welcomed  Lord  himself,  but  of  a  thoroughgoing  Gladstonian 
fiandolph*s  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  com-  candidate.  At  Partick,  in  Scotland,  at  Bristol, 
pensation,  which  disgusted  the  temperance  party,  and  in  nearly  every  by-election  the  reaction  in 
while  the  feature  that  gave  them  the  most  favor  of  Irish  home  rule  was  shown  by  the  in- 
satisfaction,  that  of  the  popular  veto,  he  said  crease  of  Gladstonian  or  the  cutting  down  of 
the  Gk>vemment  could  not  accept  because  it  iu-  Conservative  majorities,  and  more  than  one  con- 
trodaoed  a  new  principle  into  the  Constitution,  stituency  during  the  year  sent  a  Home  Ruler  to 
and  because  great  public  inconvenience,  and  succeed  a  Conservative. 

even  danger,  might  result  if,  by  a  vote  represent-  The  Western  Australia  Constitution,  the  post- 
ing a  passing  phase  of  popular  opinion,  all  li-  ponement  of  which  might  provoke  a  ouarrel 
censed  houses  in  a  distnct  should  be  closed  and  with  all  the  Australasian  colonies,  the  Indian 
the  inhabitants  prohibited  drinking.  Mr.  Caine  Councils  bill,  which  was  urged  by  the  Indian 
led  the  Opposition  to  Mr.  Ritchie's  local  taxa-  Government  and  was  elaborated  in  the  Upper 
tion  bill,  offering  an  amendment  which,  after  House,  the  police  bill,  which  was  required  to  re- 
three  days'  debate,  was  negatived  on  May  15  by  habilitate  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Matt  hews,  who 
a  rote  of  839  to  266  barely  escaped  a  vote  of  censure  in  consequence 
The  tithe  bill,  the  land-purchase  bill,  and  the  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Monro,  commissioner 
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of  the  metropolitan  police,  the  barracks  bill  and  from  the  position  taken  the  year  before,  a  select 

the  census  bills,  which  admitted  of  no  postpone-  committee  having  modified  tne  bill  in  accordance 

ment,  and  the  contentious  votes  in  supply,  all  of  with  colonial  demands  by  giving  the  colony 

which  had  yet  to  be  debated,  compelled  the  absolute  control  of  the  vast  unsettled  regions 

ministers  to  throw  all  the  main  measures  over-  that  imperialists  wished  to  have  reserved  for  fo- 

board,    notwithstanding    Mr.    Pamell's   with-  ture  disposition  by  the  home  Gk>vemment.    New 

drawal  of   his  alternative  scheme  of  abating  regulations  were  appended  to  the  legislation  for 

rents  by  Government  aid  and  his  avowal,  which  stamping  out  and  preventing  the  introduction  of 

surprised  his  friends  and  allies  no  less  than  it  contagious  cattle  oiseases.    A  bill  fixing  the  lis- 

did  his  adversaries,  that  the  land  purchase  bill,  bility  of  directors  of  commnies,  introduced  in 

with  some  comparatively  trifling  modifications,  the  Liower  House  by  Mr.  warmington,  was  so 

would  prove  acceptable.    The  bill  for  the  cession  amended  in  accordance  with  the  strictures  of 

of  Heligoland  demanded  attention  to  the  exclu-  Lord  Herschell  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it 

sion  of   all    other   business,  and   besides   the  lost  most  of  its  usefulness  in  the  eyes  of  its  orig- 

strictures  of   Radicals  and  Pamellites  on  the  inal  advocates.   A  bars  and  gates  bill,  introduced 

surrender  of  the  stronghold  to  Germany  and  the  by  Lord  Rosebery,  passed  both  houses,  but  with 

expatriation  of  British  subjects  without  their  a  compensation  clause  attached  that  defeated  its 

consent  and  their  criticism  of  the  African  policv  essential  purpose.    A  partnership  bill  and  a  bill 

of   the  ministry,  Sir  William  Harcourt  raisecl  for  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  introduced  by  the 

the  question  of  the  jconstitutlonality  of  ceding  Lord  Chancellor,  were  the  principal  other  meass- 

British  territory  by  statute,  since  it  would  take  ures  tbat  passed  into  law,  in  addition  to  the 

a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power  out  of  the  amendments  in  the  system  of  winding  up  limited 

hands  of  the  responsible  ministers  by  vesting  liability  companies,  acts  for  the  allotment  of 

the  House  of  Loras  with  a  right  of  control  and  houses  to  the  working  classes,  and  measures  for 

veto  over  such  cessions.    After  defining  their  the  extensive  reconstruction  of  the  army  with 

views,  they  declined  to  take  further  part  in  the  the  object  of  securing  the  health  and  improving 

discussion.      Ministerial    difilculties    were   in-  the  omciency  of  the  soldiers, 

creased  by  the  disaffection  among  the  police,  a  In  the  Queen*s  speech  prorosruing  Parliament, 

partial  strike  of  the  postmen,  and  the  refusal  of  on  Aug.  18,  mention  was  made  of  the  Anglo- 

a  part  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  to  obey  orders  German  and  Anglo-French  African  agreementf, 

at  Wellington  Barracks.  to  the  result  of  tne  Brussells  conference  on  the 

The  proceeds  of  the  extra  spirit  duties,  since  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  conven- 
they  could  not  be  hoarded  until  Parliament  tion  of  ttie  South  African  Republic  respecting 
should  agree  to  buy  out  the  good-will  of  super-  Swaziland,  which  the  Volksraad  had  ratified 
fluous  dramshops,  must  be  applied  to  some  pur-  shortly  before.  The  adjustment  of  the  disput^^ 
pose,  and  the  Chancellor  of  tne  Exchequer  J)ro-  between  the  Newfoundlanders  and  French  fish- 
posed  that  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Scot-  ermen  regarding  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
land  they  should  be  added  to  the  residuary  funds  rights  of  France  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
of  the  county  councils  for  the  relief  of  rates  and  spoken  of  as  the  subiect  of  anxious  attention, 
that  in  Ireland  they  should  be  devoted  partly  and  it  was  announced  that  the  British  Govern- 
to  intermediate  education  and  partly  to  labor-  ment  had  offered  to  submit  to  arbitration  the 
ers*  dwellings.  Scotch  representatives  opposed  difference  with  the  United  States  respecting  the 
a  determinea  resistance  to  the  provision  for  Scot-  Behring  Sea  seal  fisheries, 
land,  setting  up,  against  the  interests  of  prop-  The  Labor  Agitation, — The  dockers*  strike 
erty  owners  desiring  to  escape  taxation,  the  in  Liondon  and  the  activity  of  the  State  Social- 
claims  of  the  people  to  free  education,  which  ists  have  brought  into  the  ascendant  ideas  that 
they  proposed  to  extend  beyond  the  elementary  have  always  beien  scouted  by  trades  unionists  of 
branches  that  are  compulsory^  bv  law  to  the  the  old  school,  and  this  tendency  was  accelerated 
whole  school  course.  The  police  bills  were  op-  by  the  revelations  of  excessive  hours,  semi-star- 
posed  in  like  manner  by  a  section  of  the  Scotch  vation,  unsanitary  conditions,  and  overcrowding 
members  because  the  English  bill  proposed  a  brought  out  by  the  investigations  of  the  corn- 
higher  scale  of  superannuation  pensions  than  mitt^  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  sweating 
was  adopted  for  Scotland.  These  bills  having  system  which  made  its  report  in  May,  1890.  In 
been  carried,  and  other  indispensable  measures,  the  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  eight  hours* 
including  the  census  bills,  the  Government  aban-  working  day  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  on  June 
doned  the  Indian  Councils  bill  and  the  bill  for  4,  nearly  600,000  people  took  part  The  ques- 
the  regulation  of  savings  banks,  and  made  haste  tion  was  the  chief  issue  before  the  Trade  Union 
to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  year.  Congress,  which  opened  at  Liverpool  on  Sept.  1. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Irish  estimates,  which  The  resolution  in  favor  of  a  statutory  eight 
lasted  two  weeks,  the  administration  was  called  hours'  day  was  hotly  contested  by  the  represent- 
to  account  more  particularly  for  the  practice  of  atives  of  the  old  and  new  schools,  and  the  latter 
"  shadowing  "  by  the  police.  In  the  discussion  defeated  an  amendment  declaring  that  the  eight 
of  the  army  estimates,  Mr.  Stanhope,  Secretary  hours*  dav  could  best  be  obtaineu  by  the  efforts 
of  State  for  War,  stated  that  the  Government  of  the  unions  was  defeated  by  the  small  majoritv 
was  prepared  to  go  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  of  181  against  173.  The  original  resolution  de- 
Lord  Hartington*s  commission  in  respect  to  the  manding  that  eight  hours  should  be  made  the 
reorganization  of  the  War  Office,  though  he  did  limit  by  law  for  all  trades,  whether  desired  by 
not  intimate  a  readiness  to  go  so  far  as  to  prac-  the  trades  or  not,  was  carried  by  193  votes  against 
tically  abolish  the  independent  authority  of  the  155.  Mr.  Broadhurst.  the  leader  of  the  old  school, 
commander-in-chief.  In  the  Western  Australia  was  succeeded  as  secretary  of  the  parliamentarr 
Constitution  bill  the  Government  backed  down  committee  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  a  memoer  of  Parlia- 
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ment  elected  by  the  miners  of  Yorkshire,  who,  ney-General,  in  the  action  of  ^  O'Donnell  t^ 

with  those  of  the  midland  counties,  favored  the  Walter/'  was  presented  to  Parliament  on  Feb. 

legal  eight  hours'  day,  while  those  of  Northum-  13, 1890.    These  charges  were  in  substance  the 

berland  and  the  representatives  of  the  old  and  statements  contained  m  the  series  of  articles  on 

wealthy  unions  opposed  it.    By  its  resolutions  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  *'  printed  in  the  London 

and  instructions  the  oonffress  pledged  itself  to  "Times."    The  following  were  the  conclusions 

forward  the  international  labor  movement  and  reached  by  the  three  judges: 

the  federation  of  labor  in  all  countries  by  every  ,   „,  ^    ,  ,      ,              ^             ^        ^  ,>   ,. 

means  in  its  power,  completely  reversing  the  ^-  ,W«  ?^<?  *^»«  ^^  renpondent  members  of  Parha- 

former  attitudron  this  question.    The  r^lu-  ?«*?*  ''f  ^""HT®^?:.!:!™  ''''\'w?'^JS  °^if  f  ?**P^",°J^ 

,;       *u   1.     »**«*'"  ""«  «i«wn.av«.     J.  uw  *wv.«  havmg  for  its  object  to  establish  the  abeolute  inde- 

tioQ   that  no  Government  or  public  contract  pendSoe  of  Irelabd ;  but  we  And  that  some  of  them, 

should  be  given  to  a  Arm  naymg  less  than  the  together  with  Mr.  Davitt,  esublished  and  joined  in 

union  rate  of  wages  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  the  Land  Lea^e  organization  with  the  intention  by 

CDurse.     The  more  novel  proposition  that  em-  its  means  to  bnng  about  the  absolute  independence  of 

ployers  should  be  prohibited  under  penalty  of  Ireland  as  a  separate  oatiou.    The  names  are  those 

imprisonment  from  contracting  for  the  hire  of  jf,  ^^F-  ^*I^^'w^^A  ¥'  "5"^  ^l'  5\V?"'  ^^'^' 

alty  of  imprisonment  wasapproved  with  the  same  n^  ^e  find  that  the  respondents  Sid  enter  into  a 
unanimity.  Mr.  lom  Mann  s  resolution  that  conspiracy  by  a  system  of  coercion  and  intimidation 
power  be  granted  to  municipal  and  county  coun-  to  promote  an  agrarian  agitation  against  the  payment 
cils  to  establish  workshops  where  persons  thrown  of  agricultural  rents,  for  the  purpose  of  impoverish- 
out  of  employment  through  no  fault  of  their  own  inff  and  expelling  from  the  countrv  the  Insh  land- 
shall  be  given  employment  at  trade-union  rates  >o^»  ^^  were  styled  the  "  EnglUh  Garrison." 

of  wages  was  likeWe  adopted.    The  congress  ,  ^^'  ^?  *^l*Ml'^\^.*'.f  »^>>'.   7^®™  ""^  **!; 

A^w^^A^i  ;-,  ...^i-u^-  «^-^i.,r:       «.u    ZT  ™*o*™  tain  occasions  they  thought  it  politic  to  denounce,  and 

demanded  m  another  resolution  the  repeal  of  all  ^id  denounce,  certam  InmeTm  pubUo  they  ifter- 

11^  m.^J°*^SS  P»°f  ®^ii{f  i^^®fif*L  ^a«i  led  their  supporters  to  believe  such  denuncia- 

Tlie  Titne  War  In  WAle8.«-The  resistance  tion  was  not  sincere"  is  not  established.     We  en- 

to  the  tithe  in  north  Wales,  which  originated  in  tirely  acquit  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  other  respondents 

the  necessity  of  a  reduction  owing  to  agricult-  of  toe  charge  of  insincerity  in  their  denunciation  of 

ural  depression,  as  to  the  amount  of  which  the  ?,^«  Phoenix  Park  murdeis,  and  find  that  Uie  fac-sim- 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  own  the  tithes,  '^^  .^e'?',0V^'°S  .this  charge  was  chiefly  based  as 

and  the  Welsh  farmers  could  not  agree,  soon  Tv"'w/fiKat1he'T^^^^^^^ 

T?^1"^T.*..P®}*'*^^^1*^^°"*  movement  by  the  "Irish  Worid"  and  other  newppapere  tending 

Which  the  Kadicals  hoped  to  overthrow  the  Es-  to  incite  to  sedition  and  the  oomnusuon  of  other 

tabiished  Church  in  Wales.    The  Nonconform-  crime. 

i^ts  who  have  their  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Con-  V.  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  not  directly 
gregational,  and  Baptbt  societies  to  support,  '^c^^e  persons  to  the  commission  of  crime  other  than 
were  taught  to  see  the  injustice  of  being  com-  intimidation ;  but  that  they  did  incite  to  intimidar 
lulled  to  paying  to  keep  ip,  not  merely  the  al-  Jl?1'  *?^  *^*  I*'®  consequence  of  that  incitement  was 
mrw*  ««„vl-^\.k«-«u«-  iJL  xt  \  u^  I  1-  that  cnme  and  outrage  were  committed  by  the  per- 
mit empty  churches  m  Wales,  but  Anglican  sons  incited.  We  Sd  that  It  has  not  beJn  proved 
institutions  in  England.  The  Anti-Tithe  League  that  the  respondents  made  payments  for  the  purpose 
was  formed,  and  people  began  to  refuse  to  pay  of  inciting  persons  to  commit  crime, 
tithes  altogether,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  con-  VI.  We  find  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  respond- 
sdenUous  scruples.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Gee,  a  e^its  did  nothini?  to  prevent  crime  and  expressed  no 
Methodist  minister,  who  edits  the  "  Baner,"  and  ^"i^  ^  disapproval,  that  some  of  the  respondents, 
several  of  the  Independent  ministers  proclaimed  5?^'  ^°  particular,  Mr.  Davitt,  did  express  boMjids 
tK«  An^i^^^  o«^  i»I««  ♦!,«-.  i!l^  v^^JT  \:-rJ-n  .  disapproval  of  cnme  and  outrage ;  but  that  the  re- 
the  doctnnes,  and  when  they  had  been  generally  spoJjenta.  did  not  denounce  th/system  of  intimidar 
accepted  by  the  people,  George  Osborne  Morgan,  tion  which  led  to  crime  and  outrage,  but  persisted  in 
ex-Judge  Advocate-General,  and  other  members  it  with  knowledge  of  its  effect, 
of  Parliament  espoused  the  cause.  VII.  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  defend  per- 
The  attorney  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis-  ^^^  chared  with  agrarian  crime,  and  supported 
sioners,  with  a  party  of  emergency  men,  accom-  their  families,  but  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that 
panied  by  a  superintendent  of  police  and  twelve  ^^^^  ^"^^^^^  to  testimonials  for,  or  were  intimately 

r^n«»«KUe  vtoifA/1  T  i.,«»<^#»^,i  Yk».»u:^u»u: ^-.  assocuited  with,  notonoua  criminals,  or  that  they  made 

w  II  ^ftOA  #      LUnnefydd,:Denbighshire.  on  payments  to  procure  the  escape  of  criminals  from 

Aug.  11, 1890,  for  the  purpose  of  distraining  for  justice. 

tithe.    A  crowd  gathered  and  swelled  to  such  VIII.  We  find,  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  re- 

5roportions  and  acted  so  menacingly  that  the  spondents   made   payment*  to  compensate  persons 

istraining  party  was  intimidated  and  left  with-  who  had  been  ir\juied  in  the  commission  of  crime, 

out  accomplishing  its  object.    A  fortnight  later,  that  they  did  make  such  payment*, 

the  Government  having  been  induced  to  furnbh  .J^*  ^  ^.  V^«  allegation  that  the  respondents  in- 

tnilitar)-  aid,  they  returned  with  an  escort  of  :?,^±Vnn,''nf°  mn^^Pv'X^T^^^^      JSvn^f^f 

\,t*^^^J. ^  *u     *'i.v                     II     ^  J   •      XL  X  subscriptions  ot   money    irom   known  advocates  oi 

hussars,  and  the  tithes  were  collected  in  that  crime  and  the  use  of  dynamite,  we  find  tiiat  the  re- 

rjansh  and  in  Llansannan,  amid  the  groans  and  spondents  did  invite  the  assistance  and  co-operation 

hootings  of  the  multitude.    Resistance  was  of-  of  and  accepted  subscriptions  of  money  from  Patrick 

?red  at  only  two  farms.    '  Ford,  a  known  advocate  of  crime  and  the  use  of  d,v- 

The  Parnell  Commission* — The   report  of  namito,  but  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  re- 

the  special  commission,  consisting  of  Sir  James  Ppo^dents  or  any  of  Uiem  knew  that  the  Clan-na- 

Hannen.  Justice  Day,  and  Justice  A.  L.  Smith,  ^ael  <>ontro  led  the  League  or  was  collecting  money 

Anfw.:».fli  „.«^».  ♦u-^rr  *  iooo  r    •    "•.'^•"/»'"'  for  the  Pariiamentary  fund.    It  has  been  proved  that 

appointed  under  the  act  of  1888  to  inquire  into  ^he  respondents  invited  and  obtained  the  assistance 

D    cljwes  and  allegations  made  against  Mr.  and  co-operation   of  the  Physical  Force  Party  in 

1  arnell  and  his  Irish  colleagues,  by  the  Attor-  America,  including  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  in  order 
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to  obtain  that  aftsiatanoe,  abstained  fW>m  repudiating  nated  th«  members  of  the  tribunal,  and  inflicted 

or  condemning  the  action  of  that  party.  on  their  political  opponents  a  heavy  penalty  in 

There  remain  three  epeciflo  charge*  against  Mr.  the  shape  of  a  large  pecuniary  fine. 

^^  uV^ifT^Hi,  .•       ^^\.  ir-1     •  u  ♦•  The  Trouble  In  Tipperarj.— At  the  in- 

(a)  '*  That  at  the  time  of  the  Kilmamham  negotia-  .*  **!r«#  jS^  SL^^\^  \\!LuJ^li\*  ^•««w.t^  ♦♦ 
tioni  Mr.  Pamell  knew  that  Sheridan  and  B5yton  «^"<^  ^'  ^r.  ParneU  the  "plan  of  cam«iign 
had  been  organiiin^  outrage,  and  therefore  wished  was  limited  to  the  10  or  12  estates  on  which  it 
to  use  them  to  put  down  outra^."  was  originally  started.    The  Government,  refus- 

We  find  that  this  charffe  has  not  been  |)roved.  ing  to  yield  to  the  ^pressure  brought  upon  it  to 

(b)  ^*  That  Mr.  Pamefl  waA  intimate  with  the  lead-  allow  these  estates  to  share  in  the  act  of  1887 
ing  InvinciWes,  that  he  probably  learned  ftx)m  them  ^^d  thus  bring  the  conflict  to  an  end,  placed  all 
wfiat  they  were  about  when  hewas  released  on  parole  ^3  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  landlords  for 
m  April,  1882,  and  that  he  recognued  the  Phoenix  x.  ^  «„«««««  ^4  ««i^«*i™i«.^..— «;„«4.k«  *^^^t^*^ 
Park  murders  as  their  handiwork?'  \^^  ^uT^  ^^  ^^®"*^S^  pursuing  the  tenants. 

We  And  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  charge.  }j^.^^  Ireland  some  2,000  evicted  faniili«J  were 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Invincibles  were  not  living  m  the  spnne  of  1890  m  huts  provided  by 

a  branch  of  the  Land  League.  the  Leaffue  near  their  former  homesteads,  sup- 

(c)  "That  Mr.  Pamell,  on  the  ?8d  of  January,  1888,  ported  by  public  subscriptions,  confident  of 
by  an  opportune  remittance,  enabled  F.  Byrne  to  es-  being  reinstated  in  their  possessions  after  the 
cape  fromjustioe  to  France.*'  next  general  election,  if  not  sooner.     On  the 

tanl%n°£w«^  Rv^to  ot^rS^^^  Clauricarde    estate   a  settlement   was    almost 

tance  to  enable  F.  by  me  to  escape  irom  justice.  i_  j  •     *.i.  t      j  ^1       •    _j     l- 

The  two  special  charges  agaiuHt  Mr.  Davitt,  via.,  reached  in  the  summer,  Liord  Cianncarde,  who 

(a)  "  That  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organiza-  had  originally  refused  to  make  any  abatement 

tion,  and  convicted  as  such,  and  that  he  assisted  in  in  his  exorbitant  rents,  finally  having  agreed  to 

the  formation  of  the  Land  League  with  money  which  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  which  the  tenants 

had  been  contributed  for  the  purpose  of  outrage  and  were  willing  to  accept,  on  condition  that  the  140 

crime."    (ft)  "That  he  was  in  dose  and  intimate  as-  evicted  farmers  should  be  restored  to  their  hold- 

Bocmtion  with  the  party  of  violence  m  America,  and  j  ^^e  same  terms,  and  20  or  80  more  who 

was  miunly  instmmental  in  bnnging  about  the  alli-        *    aV.     «««»"«  »/^  .*ao,  i«  **  «w  «»  vv«. 

ance  betw4n  that  party  and  the  PameUite  and  Home  Y«re  threatened  with  eviction  should  be  left  un- 

Bule  party  in  America*"  are  based  on  passages  in  the  aisturbed.     Instead  of  complying,  the  lanalord 

'^  Times "  leading  articles  of  the  7th  and  14th  of  sent  to  Ulster  for  Protestant  tenants,  offering 

March,  1887.    "  The  new  movement  was  apnropri-  them  the  land  at  lower  rents  than  the  evicted 

ately  started  by  Fenians  out  of  Fenian  fhnds;  its  men   had  paid  with  a  free  gift  of  the  tenant- 

!/Sfr^\r"*  ^^^*^M,  ^a^i«,  a  convicted   Fenian."  right,  the  homes,  buUdings,  and  other  improye- 

r»ia^  Mr.  Pamell's  'constitutional   orgamzaUon'  ^%j^^  ^^^^  ^^^e  labor  and  capital  of  the 

was  planned  by  Fenian  brains,  founded  on  a  Fenian  ut.^„  „„  j  «.!,•,  jL^^^^^     n^^  ,^u«\x#  ^.^i^ni* 

loan,^and  learci  by  Fenian  haids."  1*^^^  ^^^  their  ancestors.    The  plan  of  coloniz- 

We  have  shown  in  the  couree  of  the  report  that  mg  Protestant  tenante  on  vacant  farms  had  al- 

Mr.  Davitt  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organization,  ready  been  attempted  on  the  Coolgreany  and 

and  convicted  as  such,  and  that  he  received  money  Massereene  estates,  causing  great  exasperation, 

from  a  ftmd  which  had  been  contributed  for  the  pur-  Evictions  on  the  Ponsonby  estate,  near  Youghal, 

pose  of  outrage  and  crime,  viz. :  the  Skirmishing  County  Cork,  which  were  begun  in  June,  1889, 

fund.    It  was  not,  however,  for  the  formation  of  the  were  resumed  in  April,  1890,  and  followed  up 

Land  Leai?uo  it«clf,  but  for  t^^e  Promotion  of^e  agi-  ^yj    jj  ^^   remaining  tenants  were  cleared  from 

tation  which  led  up  to  it.     We  have  also  shown  that  ,,     «^4.„*«  «,i.:-^k  ^rv^«;«4.<.  ^#  m  nnn  ««-^  ^r  «*wwl 

Mr.  Davitt  returned  the  money  out  of  his  own  re-  the  estate,  which  consists  of  10,000  acres  of  good 

^„foes.  land,  the  greater  part  of  it  grovnng  nothing  but 

With  regard  to  the  fiirtber  allegation  that  he  was  in  weeds  and  thistles,  while  the  200  evicted  families 

close  and  intimate  association  with  the  part^r  of  ylo-  lived  in  idleness  in  shanties  on    neighboring 

lenoe  in  America,  and  mainly  instrumental  m  bring-  lands.    The  business  of   the  town  of  Youghal 

Ing  about  the  alliance  between  that  party  and  the  ^^g  ruined.    The  tenants  had  offered  to  submit 

Parnellite  and  Home  Rule  party  m  America,  we  find  ^j^^j^  demands  to  arbitration,  which  had  been 

r  JSr;2^e"orb'riSS^/^^^^^^  successfully  earned  out  by  Sir  Charles  Russell 

mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  alliance  m  the  dispute  on  the  \  andeleur  estate.    Being 

referred  to.  refused,  tiiey  had  entered  into  negotations  to 

buy  the  estate,  and  the  bargain  was  nearlv  con- 

A  suit  for  damages  brought  bv  Mr.  Pamell  summated  on  terms  that  the  embarrassed  pro- 

against  the  proprietors  of  the  "Times"  after  prietor  considered  very  hard,  when  Arthur  Hugh 

the  confession,  flight,  and  suicide  of  the  forger  Smith-Barry,  owner  of  half  the  town  of  Tipper 


plaintiff  being  reimbursed   for   all    the   costs  upon  it  1,400  head  of  cattle  and  600  sheep,  and 

actually  incurred  in  bringing  the  action     The  obtained  a  profit  exceeding  the  rent.    The  **  plan 

costs  incurred  by  the  Irish  members  in  defend-  of  campaign  "  was  declared  on  the  estate  of^'Mr. 

ing  themselves  before  the  Pamell  Commission  Smith-Barry,  whose  tenants  had  no  grievance  of 

were  about  £40,000,  and  the  burden  of  Lord  their  own,  and  Mr.  William  O'Brien  and  Mr. 

Randolph  Churchill's  attack  on  the  Government  John  Dillon,  with  their  lieutenants,  concentrated 

was  that,  instead  of  proceeding  by  the  constitu-  their  efforts  upon  Tinperary,  while  the  Castle 

tional  method  of  a  trial  by  jury,  with  the  right  Government  developed  extraordinary  energy  in 

of  challenge,  against  incriminated  persons,  who  frustrating  the  "  plan  *'  in  that  town,  where  only 

were  at  the  same  time  political  opponents,  the  rigorous  boycotting  could  prevent  ruined  trades- 

Executive  had  constituted  a  special  court,  un-  men  and  farmers  from  resuming  the  occupations 

known  to  the  Constitution,  in  which  the  judges  that  once  made  them  prosperous.    The  organiz- 

united  the  functions  of  judge  and  jury,  nomi-  ers  of   the  "  plan  "  were  successful,  and,  one 
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after  another,  the  men  who  remained  on  the  es-  evicted  in  a  mass  by  the  Irish  Executive  acting 
tate  were  forced  to  give  up  their  premises  and  in  conjunction  with  syndicates  of  landlords,  al- 
join  the  combination.  To  combat  boycotting  though  they  have  always  been  willing  to  submit 
the  Government  resorted  to  the  new  custom  their  claims  to  arbitration,  should,  by  a  legisla- 
calied  **  shadowing."  Persons  suspected  of  in-  tive  enactment,  be  restored  to  their  holdings  on 
citing  or  entouragin|^  boycotting  were  attended  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  act  of  1887 ;  (2) 
wherever  they  went  m  public  by  a  policeman  in  calling  on  the  Government  in  view  of  the  fact 
aniform,  or  sometimes  bv  two,  one  walking  at  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  in  all  the 
the  side  and  the  other  close  at  the  heels  of  the  west«m  seaboard  counties  is  in  imminent  danger 
suspected  individual.  In  this  manner  the  popu-  of  famine,  to  introduce  a  bill  to  suspend  pro- 
lar  priests,  Father  Humphreys  and  Father  Ken-  ceedings  for  the  recovery  of  rent  in  holdings  un- 
nedy,  were  dogsed  about.  The  practice  was  der  £W  a  year,  and  draw  plans  for  useful  and  re- 
loadly  denounced  b^  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  fol-  productive  works  to  save  the  people  from  starva- 
lowers  as  an  abomination,  a  degrading  punish-  tion ;  (3)  expressing  amazement  and  indignation 
ment  without  triaL  Boycotting  notices  bearing  at  the  arrest  of  Ave  members  of  Parliament,  in 
the  names  of  Mr.  Smith-Barry*s  tenants  who  presence  of  a  threatened  famine,  on  the  eve  of 
secretly  paid  rent  were  posted  on  June  24  and  the  departure  of  two  of  them  to  America  to  in- 
Ang.  18,  crops  were  destroyed,  windows  were  voke  aid  for  the  suffering  people,  and  appealing 
smashed,  shots  were  flred  on  various  occasions,  for  subscriptions  to  enable  the  Tenants'  Defense 
several  rude  bombs  were  exploded,  and  the  Association  to  frustrate  the  latest  despairing  de- 
police  were  assaulted,  but  only  twice,  for  they  vice  of  the  Tory  coercionists ;  (4)  commissioning 
were  everywhere  present  in  numbers,  and  an  John  Dillon,  William  O'Brien,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  T. 
Engflish  regiment  was  quartered  in  the  town  as  P.  O'Connor,  Timothy  Harrington.  W.  Abraham, 
a  reserve  force.  In  September  fresh  evictions  and  T.  P.  Gill,  to  proceed  to  the  United  States 
took  place,  and  the  last  of  the  tenants  were  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  circumstances 
driven  from  the  Youghal  and  Glensharold  of  the  struggle  in  Ireland  and  the  enormous  bur- 
estates,  den  placed  on  the  national  resources  by  the  late 

On  Sept.  16a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  wholesale  clearances  and  the  heavier  expenditure 
William  O'Brien  and  John  Dillon,  together  with  necessitated  by  the  coming  general  election. 
Thomas  Joseph  Condon,  David  Sheehy,  and  Pat-  Contest  over  the  Irish  Leadership.— The 
rick  O'Brien,  three  other  members  of  Parliament,  suit  of  Capt.  William  H.  O'Shea  for  a  divorce 
the  Rev.  David  Humphreys,  and  six  others,  on  the  from  his  wife,  Catherine  O'Shea,  a  daughter  of 
charge  of  having  taken  part  in  a  criminal  con-  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Page  Wood,  and  sister  of  Gen. 
spiracy  to  induce  persons  not  to  pay  rent  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  in  which  Charles  Stewart  Par- 
Arthnr  Hugh  Smith-Barrv.  Their  arrest  took  nell  was  made  corespondent,  came  up  for  trial 
place  just  as  the  two  leaders  were  on  the  point  on  Nov.  15,  the  petition  having  been  pending 
of  embarking  for  the  United  States,  and  was  since  Dec.  24, 1889.  It  Iftid  been  averred  that 
attributed  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  GK)vem-  Mr.  Pamell  would  come  out  of  the  trial  "  with 
ment  to  defeat  their  mission.  With  the  promi-  out  a  stain  op  his  honor,"  and  a  denial  was 
nent  Nationalists  who  hastened  to  Tipperary  entered;  yet  when  the  case  was  called,  Mrs. 
when  the  trial  opened  on  Sept.  25  went  John  O'Shea's  lawyer  announced  that  he  did  not  in- 
Morley.  A  crowd  assembled  to  receive  Patrick  tend  to  cross-examine  or  call  witnesses  or  take 
O'Brien,  who  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  on  the  any  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  no  one  appeared 
same  train,  raised  a  cheer  for  the  ex-Chief  Sec-  for  Mr.  Pamell,  the  respondent  having  chosen  to 
retary  for  Ireland,  whereupon  the  police  charged  let  the  case  go  undefended.  Testimony  was  of- 
with  their  batons.  When  the  hour  for  the  trial  fered  to  show  that  since  Mr.  Pamell  first  be- 
came people  gathered  before  the  gates  of  the  came  acquainted  with  Cant  O'Shea,  in  1880, 
ooart-nouse  and  struggled  for  entrance.  The  when  the  latter  was  elected  to  Parliament,  and 
police,  who  had  orders  to  admit  only  those  in-  was  introduced  into  his  home,  the  Irish  leader 
terested  in  the  trial,  repeatedly  drove  them  back  had  secretly  visited  Mrs.  O'Shea  in  her  husband's 
with  their  clubs,  wounding  many,  among  them  absence,  had  lodged  in  her  house,  and  had  met 
Hr.  Harrison,  member  of  Parliament  for  Tippe-  her  in  other  houses  rented  under  false  names ; 
rary,  and  provoking  the  citizens  to  fury,  until  and  that,  so  far  from  conniving,  Capt.  O'Shea 
finally  Col.  Caddell,  the  district  magistrate,  was  had  exerted  all  his  influence  over  his  wife  to  in- 
pemiaded  to  open  the  doors.  Mr.  Dillon  and  duce  her  to  cease  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Par- 
Mr.  O'Brien  both  objected  to  being  tried  before  nell;  had  challenged  him  to  a  duel  when  hissus- 
Resident-Magistrate  Shannon,  but  their  objeo-  picions  were  first  confirmed :  had  been  answered 
tion  was  overruled.  The  trial  was  postponed,  the  oy  both  with  ingenious  and  circumstantial  false- 
procedure  of  the  obsolete  act  of  Eaward  III  pre-  hoods ;  and  had  endeavored  to  the  last  to  put  an 
eluding  appeal  was  adopted,  and  the  two  prison-  end  to  the  scandal,  for  his  children's  sake.  On 
ers,  who  had  given  bail,  determined  to  escape  in  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  affirming  adultery  with 
order  to  fulfill  the  mission  to  America  intrusted  no  connivance  on  the  husband^  part.  Justice 
to  them  b^  the  Convention  of  the  Nationalist  Butt,  on  Nov.  17,  pronounced  a  decree  dissolv- 
party  held  in  Dublin.    Leaving  Dublin  clandes-  ing  the  marriage. 

tinely,  thev  sailed  in  a  pleasure  yacht  to  Cher-  The  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  feeling  that 

bonrg,  and  took  passage  on  a  steamer  for  New  the  suit  had  been  brought  for  political  ends,  were 

Yoric  in  the  middle  of  October.  not  inclined  to  desert  their  leader,  although  the 

The  conference  of   the  Irish  Parliamentary  case  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  fumished  a  precedent 

party  convened  at  Dublin  on  Oct.  0,  by  Mr.  Par-  for  the  view  that,  in  the  Liberal  party  at  least,  a 

nell,  although  he  remained  away,  passed  resolu-  man  against  whom  a  similar  charge  of  immoral- 

tions :  (1)  DiBmanding  that  the  bodies  of  tenants  ity  had  been  established  in  the  divorce  court 
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could  not  remain  in  public  life  or  aspire  to  high  to  the  Irish  members  before  they  re-elected  Mr. 
office.  Not  alone  the  Tory  journals  put  forward  Pamellf  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Glad- 
this  opinion :  the  **  Nonconfonnist  conscience  "  stone  had  asked  him  tx)  treat  his  oral  communi- 
was  arousedf  and  everywhere  the  organs  of  the  cation  as  confidential  if  he  found  that  Mr.  Par- 
dissenting  religious  bodies,  whose  members  form  nell  contemplated  spontaneous  action.  In  the 
the  main  strength  of  the  Gladstonian  Liberal  first  meeting,  on  Nov.  26,  Justin  McCarthy,  Idr. 
party,  demanded  the  retirement  of  the  Irish  Sexton,  and  many  others,  while  attesting  their 
leader,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  waited  for  the  col-  appreciation  of  Mr.  Pamell's  sacrifices  in  the 
liding  currents  of  public  sentiment  to  produce  Irish  cause,  urged  him  to  retire,  but  in  the  ad- 
their  effect.  Many  Gladstonian  politicians  were  joumed  meeting  a  reaction  among  the  minor 
opposed  to  a  change  in  the  Irish  leadership,  and  members  of  the  party  manifested  itself,  and  the 
the  Irish  priesth(x>d,  who  are  not  less  earnest  meeting  closed  with  the  expressed  hope  that,  by 
sticklers  for  domestic  purity  than  the  Noncon-  means  of  negotiations  with  the  Gladstonian  lead- 
formists,  kept  silence  or  pronounced  for  Parneli,  ers,  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  might  be  found, 
on  the  assumption  that  he  would  yet  clear  his  It  was  adjourned  till  an  expression  of  opinion 
character.  He  gave  no  sign  of  yielding  to  the  could  be  received  from  the  Irish  delegates  m  the 
clamor  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Nonconform-  United  States.  All  the  Gladstonians  who  had 
ists.  On  the  day  when  the  decision  of  the  court  opposed  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Pamell,  abandoned 
was  rendered  he  issued  his  usual  circular  as  lead-  that  attitude  wnen  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Mr. 
er  of  the  party.  On  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  Morley  recapitulating  the  ultimatum  conveyed 
Parliament,  JJov.  25,  perceiving  the  unlikelihood  by  Mr.  McCarthy  was  published, 
of  Mr.  Parneirs  spontaneously  retiring,  Mr.  Glad-  Before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Nationalists, 
stone,  who  had  convinced  himself  that  antipathy  Mr.  Pamell  renounced  the  Gladstonian  alliince 
to  Mr.  Pamell  was  likely  to  lead  to  wholesale  de-  in  a  defiant  manifesto  to  the  Irish  people,  in 
fection  to  the  Unionists,  asked  Justin  McCarthy  which  he  revealed  and  denounced  as  inadecuate 
to  acquaint  Mr.  Pamell  with  his  conclusion  that,  the  proposals  of  home  rule  made  by  Mr.  (ilad- 
^  notwithstanding  the  splendid  services  rendered  stone  and  Mr.  Morley  at  a  confidential  int«r- 
by  Mr.  Pamell  to  his  country,  his  continuance  at  view  at  Hawarden  in  November,  1889.  and 
the  present  moment  in  the  leadership  would  be  hinted  that  Mr.  Morley  endeavored  to  influence 
productive  of  consequences  disastrous  in  the  his  action  by  offering  him  the  post  of  Chief 
highest  degree  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,"  and  to  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  next  Liberal  minis- 
expand  this  conclusion  by  adding  that  it  **  would  try  despite  his  declaration  at  Cork  in  1880  that 
not  only  place  many  hearty  and  effective  friends  he  would  never  accept  office  in  a  British  Cab- 
of  the  Irish  cause  in  a  position  of  great  embar-  inet.  The  integrity  and  independence  of  a  sec- 
rassment,  but  would  render  my  retention  of  the  tion  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  having 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  based  as  it  has  been  apparently  sapped  ^  by  the  wire-pullers  of 
been  mainly  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  Irish  the  Lioeral  party,"  ne  said  it  was  necessary  for 
cause,  almost  a  nullity."  Mr.  Morley  had  a  long  him  to  take  counsel  with  the  Irish  people  and  to 
interview  with  Mr.  Pamell  after  Mr.  McCarthy  remind  them  and  their  parliamentary  repre- 
had  delivered  the  message,  and  afterward  Mr.  sentatives  since  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  letter  to 
Gladstone  expostulated  with  him  but  could  not  Mr.  Morley,  had  sought  to  influence  them  in 
move  him  from  his  determination  to  remain  at  their  choice  of  a  leader  and  claimed  the  right  of 
the  head  of  the  party.  On  the  following  day  the  veto  upon  the  choice  that  "Ireland  considers 
caucus  of  the  Irish  members  with  enthusiasm  the  independence  of  her  party  as  her  only  safe- 
unanimously  re-elected  Mr.  Pamell  chairman  of  guard  within  the  Constitution."  The  threat 
the  party,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  he  de-  that,  unless  Ireland  concedes  this  right  of  veto 
dared  that  he  would  continue  to  discharge  the  to  England,  her  chance  of  obtaining  home  rule 
duties  of  leadership,  thanking  them  for  their  would  be  indefinitely  postponed,  compelled  him, 
fresh  proof  of  confidence,  but  making  no  men-  without  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  loss, 
tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  anxious  appeal.  The  to  inform  the  Irisn  how  little  they  would  lose  bv 
Gladstonian  Liberals  did  *  not  conceal  their  dis-  not  consenting  to  throw  him  to  the  "English 
may,  and  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Union-  wolves  "  howling  for  his  destmction.  At  the 
ists  were  elated  at  an  event  that  they  felt  confi-  Hawarden  conference,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  as 
dent  would  disrupt  the  Home  Rule  alliance,  his  opinion  and  that  of  his  colleagues  that  to 
None  of  the  Nationalists  besides  Mr.  McCarthy  conciliate  English  public  opinion :  (1)  It  would 
knew  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ultimatum  until  after  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  Irish  representation 
the  caucus,  when  it  was  communicated  to  them,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  lOo  to  82 ;  r2) 
and  also  to  the  press.  Seized  with  consternation,  in  regard  to  the  land  question,  it  would  be  with- 
they  held  a  second  meeting,  but  could  take  no  held  from  the  control  of  the  Irish  Legislature, 
action,  as  their  chairman  was  absent.  Many  of  and  he  would  renew  his  attempt  to  settle  it  by 
his  followers  expected  that,  in  view  of  the  state  imperial  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  land  pur- 
of  British  feeling,  he  would  resign  after  receiv-  chase  bill  of  1886,  but  would  not  undertake  to 
ing  a  vote  of  confidence.  When  they  knew  of  bring  pressure  on  his  party  to  adopt  his  views ; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  intimation  that  he  would  retire  (3)  the  Irish  constabulary  and  the  appointment 
if  Mr.  Parneli  did  not,  38  of  the  Nationalist  of  its  officers  must  remain  for  an  indefinite 
members  pledged  themselves  to  insist  on  his  lay-  period  under  the  control  of  the  imperial  author- 
ing down  the  leadership.  On  the  following  day  ity,  while  the  funds  for  its  maintenance,  pav- 
two  prolonged  meetings  were  held,  over  which  ment,  and  equipment  would  be  compulsorily 
Mr.  Parneli  presided.  Many  of  the  Nationalists  provided  out  of  Irish  resources;  (4)  the  appoint- 
and  Gladstonian  Home  Rulers  blamed  Mr.  Mc-  ment  of  the  judiciary,  including  judges  of  the 
Carthy  because  he  did  not  explain  the  situation  Supreme  Court,  county  court  judges,  and  resi- 
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dent  ma^traies,  should  be  retained  in  the  hands  sion  they  produced.  The  Irish  delegates  in 
of  the  Imperial  Government  for  ten  or  twelve  America,  who  had  suspended  ludgment  pending 
years.  Mr.  Pamell,  claiming  constabulary  con-  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Pamelrs  manifesto,  tele- 
trol,  judicial  appointments,  and  agrarian  reform  graphed  that  they  had  read  it  with  the  deepest 
as  essential  to  home  rule,  was  willing  to  humor  pain  and  were  convinced  that  his  continued  lead- 
English  prejudices  by  proceeding  by  slow  stages,  ership  was  impossible,  Mr.  Harrington  alone  dis- 
He  was  indifferent  as  to  the  ultimate  representa-  sentin^.  This  was  followed  by  a  long  manifesto, 
tion  of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  after  in  which  they  ]>aid  tribute  to  the  matchless 
the  attainment  of  powers  of  self-government  genius  and  imperishable  services  of  Mr.  Parnell 
equivalent  to  those  possessed  by  a  State  of  the  and  ascribed  the  dangers  into  which  he  had 
American  Union :  but  dnrinj^  tie  period  of  pro-  plunged  Ireland,  compelling  them  to  choose  be- 
bation  he  insisted  on  retaining  tne  full  parlia-  tween  his  deposition  and  the  destruction  of  their 
mentary  strength  of  the  party,  deeming  it  "  the  country's  cause,  to  the  resentment  of  a  strong 
height  of  madness  for  any  Irish  leader  to  imi-  and  proud  spirit  against  ungenerous  attacks, 
tate  Grattan's  example  and  consent  to  disband  The  postponed  meeting  of  the  Nationalist 
the  armv  which  had  cleared  the  way  to  victon'."  members  "  U)  give  Mr.  PameU  an  opportunity  to 
He  explained  his  vacillating  attituae  toward  Mr.  reconsider  his  position"  was  called  on  Dec.  1, 
Balfours  land  purchase  bill  by  saying  that  Mr.  when  Col.  Nolan,  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Pameirs 
Morley  had  induced  him  to  oppose  its  second  retention,  moved  that  the  decision  be  deferred 
reading  in  order  to  appease  the  discontent  of  until  they  could  ascertain  the  views  of  their 
Mr.  Laoouchere  and  the  Radicals,  and  even  dis-  constituents  and  meet  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Parnell 
closed  the  tactics  in  regard  to  the  measure  that  accused  Mr.  Sexton  and  other  opponents  of  har- 
had  been  agreed  on  for  the  coming  session.  The  ing  taken  counsel  with  Mr.  Labouchere  and 
fate  of  the  evicted  tenants  having  oeen  advanced  Prof.  J.  Stuart,  a  statement  which  they  repelled, 
as  an  argument  for  his  expulsion,  he  alluded  to  and  called  on  the  meeting  not  to  sell  him  for 
Mr.  Money's  despair  because  a  Liberal  Govern-  nothing,  but  only  for  his  lull  value.  After  two 
ment  could  not  venture  to  assist  them  directly  days  of  stormy  aebate.  Col.  Nolan's  amendment 
and  an  Irish  Parliament  would  have  no  power  to  was  rejected  by  44  against  29  votes.  On  Dec.  3 
do  anything  for  them,  and  boasted  that  he  had  and  4  a  compromise  amendment,  offered  by  Mr. 

Srovided  for  them  so  far  and  would  be  able  to  Clancy,  one  of  Mr.  Pamell's  supporters,  with  his 

0  so  in  the  future.    The  manifesto  ended  with  approval,  was  discussed  and  adopted.    Taken  to- 

the  following  peroration :  gether  with  Mr.  Pamell's  statements  during  the 

Sixteen  year,  iho  I  conceived  the  idea  of  an  Irish  ™^: '}^,f^}'  ^^l^*'**  ^'-  ^'J"*?"  «^^"^^  "*" 

ptfUamentaiy  pSy  independent  of  all  English  par-  *>^  ^^l^  ^^^^  {^^  *if?  leadership  if  assurances 

ties.   Ten  yean  ago  I  was  elected  leader  of  the  indo-  ^^re  obtained  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley, 

pendent  Irish  Parliamentary  part^.     During  these  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  pledging  them  to  a 

ten  jean  this  IMirty  has  remained  independent,  and  home  rule  measure  giving  the  control  of  the 

becMise  of  its  independence  it  has  forced  upon  the  agrarian  question,  the  constabulary,  and  the  ap- 

Kndish  oeople  the  nwessity  of  granting  home  rule  pointment  of  judges,  to  the  Irish  Legislature. 

«u^i   ^  ^  ^i? TS  V'u  ^^  ^^  J"^  "^S**?  5''°''  A  similar  proposit  on  had  been  diSsussed  at  a 

rale  only  provided  that  it  remains  mdependent  of  any  JT  «*"***«»*  ^w^t^mviv/**  uona  ^^^i*  uu^uos^v^  ov  « 

EnRliah  pirty.    I  do  not  believe  that  any  action  of  previous  meeting,  and,  with  Mr.  Parnell  s  sano- 

the  Irish  people  in  supporting  me  will  endanger  the  ^w°»  ***«  been  conveyed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  to  Mr. 

home  role  nmse  or  postpone  the  establishment  of  an  Gladstone,  who  declined  to  give  the  guarantee 

Irish  Parliament.    But  even  Lf  the  danger  with  which  because  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  interfere  in 

ve  are  threatened  by  the  Liberal  party  of  to-day  were  the  internal  discussions  of  the  Irish  party  and 

tojwreaUied.  I  believe  that  the  Irish  people  because  it  could  not  be  kept  secret    He  also 

Snt  irS'^d  !r^H  JGI^  r^  ""^  '^*  ^tpone-  declined  to  treat  with  Mr.  Parnell  as  leader  of 

ipent  vould  be  preferable  to  a  compromise  of  our  no-  ^.  ^  r  .„i    «„»f^     t«  »^*«i •;»;»«»  i,«o  *vrv»tf;^,«  ^** 

tionsl  rights  by  the  acceptance  of  a  measure  which  ^^^  Irish  party.    In  explaining  his  position,  on 

would  not  realize  the  aspirations  of  our  race.  ^^'  4,  Mr.  Parnell  spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an 

ir   ni  5  X            !.».  L  J     1  ..                ..  "  unrivaled  sophist,"  with  whom  it  is  as  impossi- 

Mr.  Gladstone  published  a  letter  purporting  to  ble  to  give  a  direct  as  it  is  for  himself  (PameU) 

deny,  yet  m  the  main  corroborating,  Mr.  Par-  to  give  an  indirect  answer  to  a  plain  and  simple 

neU  8  account  of  the  conversation  at  Hawarden,  auction. 

but  disavowing  the  formal.  Unanimous,  and  final  »,              ,..,.*    n.       -ji  •    j    •    j  a. 

character  imputed  to  his  proposals.    He  ended  ^^  rwponsibilitv  [he  s«d]  is  derived  from  you  to 

if  -.;*k  iu    J  Si  ^r      J    ,  F»"^«»*»»     ^^^J  ctiucu  ^      extent,  to  a  large  extent,  but  it  is  also  derived 

It  with  the  following  declaration :  f^^  ^  lon^  tn^n  ^  circumstances  and  evente  in 

(1)  I  have  always  held,  in  public  as  well  as  in  pri-  which  many  of  you,  and  I  speak  to  ^ou  with  great 

vate,  that  the  JNaUonal  party  of  Ireland  ought  to  re-  respect,  have  had  no  share.    Mv  position  has  beeu 

Buin  entirely  indepenaent  of  the  Liberal  party  of  grantea  to  me  not  because  I  am  tne  mere  leader  of  a 

Great  Britain.    (2)  it  is  our  duty,  and  my  duty  in  parliamentary  pArty,  but  because  T  am  the  leader  of 

l>uticii]ar.  oonformablv  to  the  spirit  of  Qrattan  and  the  Irish  nation.    It  has  been  granted  to  me  on  ao- 

O'Conoeli,  to  study  all  adjustments  in  the  great  mat-  count  of  the  services  which  I  have  rendered  in  build- 

ter  of  home  rule  wnioh  may  tend  to  draw  to  our  side  ing   up  this   party,  in  assimilating   prejudices,  in 

moderate  and  equitable  opponents ;  but  for  me  to  smoothing  differences  of  opinion,  and  in  keeping  to^ 

propoie  aoy  measure  except  such  as  Ireland  could  ap-  gether  the  discordant  elements  or  our  race  within  the 

piOTe  OD  the  lines  alreadv  laid  down  would  be  fatu-  Bounds  of  moderation  all  over  the  world ;  and  you, 

It/  M  reguds  myself  ana  treacberv  to  the  Irish  na-  gentlemen,  Imow,  and  I  know,  that  there  is  no  man 

^Q,  in  whom,  even  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Parnell,  I  may  nving,  if  I  am  gone,  who  could  succeed  in  reooncil- 

ttaiin  to  take  an  interest  ing  toe  feelings  of  tne  Irish  people  to  the  provisions 

Ur   ikr.v.i^.  .1-^   ^..ui:..!.^^   ^     i.  A          4.    •  ofthe  Hawarden  proposals.   1  have  explained  to  you 

•iZk  *^^?«y  **«?  published  a  statement,  in  ^^^  i  oan  not  surrender  my  responsibility  in  Uiis 

wnich,  without  gainsaying  the  disclosures  of  the  mmttor:  but  1  will  go  on  to  say,  further,  that,  since 

muiiesto,  he  endearored  to  remove  the  impres-  you  aak  me  to  declare  beforehand  my  views  upon 
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these  important  questioDs,  ^oe  you  ask  me  to  sor-  still  potent    On  Dec  8  the  Roman  Catholic 

render  to  you  beforehand  my  judgment  upon  these  hierarchy  threw  the  whole  weight  of  their  influ- 

maUers,  I  claim  that  thia  T>«ty  in  the  faoe  of  their  gnce  in  the  opposite  scale  by  publishing  a  decia- 

constitjiencies  should  by  sofemn  iwolution  announoe  ^^^       signe4>  22  bishops,  in  which  they  pro- 

what  their  judgment »,  nouncid  lir.  Pamell  "  convicted  of  one  of  the 

He  accordingly  offered  a  resolution  declaring  gravest  offenses  known  to  religion  and  society  "  to 

no  home  rule  bill  acceptable  that  did  not  confer  be  a  man  *'  dishonored  and  wholly  unwortny  of 

the  immediate  control  of  the  police  and  full  Christian  confidence,"  and  unfit  to  be  the  Irish 

power  to  deal  with  the  land  question  on  the  leader  for  the  additional  reason  that  his  continn- 

Irish  home  rule  authorities,  and  intimated  his  ance  would  rend  and  disorganize  the  party  and 

willingness  to  lay  down  the  leadership  if  Mr.  lead  to  inevitable  defeat  at  the  approaching 

Gladstone  would  categorically  pledge  himself  to  general  election,  and,  as  a  result,  **  home  role 

these  conditions.    A  committee  of  eight  was  ap-  indefinitely  postponed,  coercion  perpetuated,  the 

Sointed,  Mr.  Parnell  bein^  one,  and  four  were  hands  of  the  evictor  stren^hened,  and  the  ten- 
elegated  to  seek  the  required  assurances  from  ants  already  evicted  left  without  the  shadow  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  lieutenants.  Mr.  Glad-  ahopeofbeingever  restored  to  their  homes.** 
stone  would  not  recognize  them  as  officially  rep-  The  rupture  between  Gladstone  and  Pamell 
resenting  the  party,  refused  to  enter  into  ne^  enabled  the  Government  to  make  an  extraordi- 
tiations  in  regard,  to  Mr.  Pameirs  leadership,  nary  start  in  legislative  business.  Instead  of  the 
and  desired  to  be  disassociated  from  his  party  usual  interminable  debate  on  the  address,  not  a 
colleagues  in  any  promises  he  might  make.  The  single  amendment  was  offered,  and  it  was  adopted 
resolution  was  altered  in  accordance  with  his  de-  on  the  opening  day.  By  Dec.  10,  when  Parliament 
sires.  As  he  had  made  it  a  condition  precedent  took  a  recess  over  the  holidays  till  Jan.  22,  the 
to  any  discussion  with  the  deputation  that  the  whole  legislative  programme  was  launched,  Mr. 
question  of  Mr.  Pamell's  leadership  should  first  Pamell  having  gone  to  Dublin  to  lay  his  case  be- 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Irish  party,  the  opponents  fore  his  countrymen,  Mr.  McCarthy  assumed  the 
of  Mr.  Parnell  attempted  to  put  a  resolution  de-  position  of  Irish  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons 
posing  him;  but  Mr.  Pamell  seized  the  copy  of  lor  a  day  or  two  before  the  adjourroent,after  which 
the  resolution  while  Mr.  McCarthy  was  reaaing  all  the  Irish  members  hurried  awav  to  Ireland  to 
it.  Great  confusion  resulted,  which  ended  in  the  rally  the  people  to  their  several  factions.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  majority  of  45  members,  leav-  test  of  their  respective  strength  was  to  be  the 
ing  Mr.  Pamell  and  26  supporters  in  possession  approaching  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
of  the  meeting.  The  seceders  who  followed  Mr.  for  noi-th  Kilkenny.  The  clerical  and  anti-Par- 
McCarthy  held  a  separate  caucus  elsewhere  and  nellite  candidate  was  Sir  John  Pope  Henessy, 
elected  him  chainnan.  late  Governor  of  Mauritius,  who  had  once  been  a 
The  contest  was  then  removed,  as  the  Pamel-  Tory  and  for  many  years  the  recipient  of  lai^ge 
lites  desired,  to  the  soil  of  Ireland,  where  the  staff  salaries  under  the  Government  The  facts  of  his 
of  the  National  League  was  iaithf  ul  to  Mr.  Par-  official  career  were  made  use  of  in  speeches  to  the 
nell,  and  he  was  still  the  official  and  the  effective  '*  hillside  men  "  by  •  Mr  Pamell,  who  selected  as 
head  of  the  party.  The  **  Freeman's  Journal,"  his  candidate  Mr.  Vincent  Scully,  a  popular  and 
the  most  infiuential  Nationalist  newspaper,  ad-  wealthy  local  landlord  who  had  made  large  pe- 
hered  to  Mr.  Pamell.  He  was  also  the  chief  cuniarv  sacrifices  for  the  National  League, 
owner  of  **  United  Ireland,"  the  weekly  organ  of  On  Dec  10  the  anti-Pamellite  section  of  the 
the  League,  which  opposed  him,  ana  when  he  Irish  party  issued  a  manifesto  to  their  fellow- 
reached  Dublin,  with  the  aid  of  the  sheriff,  he  countrymen,  the  longest  of  all,  in  which  thej 
forcibly  took  possession  of  the  premises,  destroyed  began  by  saying  that  in  the  discharge  of  their 
the  forms,  turned  out  the  eaitor-in-chai:ge,  Mr.  sacred  trust  as  representatives  of  Ireland,  bound 
W.  O'Brien's  deputy,  and  had  a  new  edition  pre-  by  supreme  law  of  political  duty  to  protect  her 
pared  in  his  interest.    The  former  managers  re-  cause,  they  had  found  themselves  under  the  sad 

gained  possession  of  the  offices  after  Mr.  Pamell  necessity,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  of  feeling, 
ad  left  town,  whereupon  he  retumed  and  ejected  of  bringing  to  an  end  Mr.  PamelPs  leadership  of 
them  a  second  time  by  physical  force.  The  papers  the  party.  "  We  had  to  make  a  choice,"  they 
that  were  printed  were  seized  when  on  the  way  said,  "  between  the  safety  of  our  nation  and  the 
to  the  post-office  by  a  party  of  bold  spirits  of  the  ambition  of  one  man.  We  decided  for  the  safety 
kind  that  has  been  called  "  Mr.  Parnell's  Police,"  of  the  nation."  They  said  that  they  had  under- 
who  threw  the  whole  edition  into  the  Liffey.  The  taken,  if  Mr.  Parnell  voluntarily  retired,  not  to 
evicted  editors  prepared  another  anti-Pamellite  fill  his  post  during  the  session,  but  to  let  him 
sheet,  which  was  printed  under  the  name  of  nominate  a  committee  to  direct  the  party  and  let 
"  Supnressed  United  Ireland,"  and  this  the  anti-  its  future  tenure  be  determined  by  his  personal 
Pamell ites  attempted  to  suppress  in  tum  by  le^al  action  and  the  course  of  political  events, 
proceedings,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  in-  Fierce  scenes  ensued  on  the  arrival  of  the 
fringement  under  the  trade-mark  and  copyright  hostile  leaders  in  Ireland.  On  Dec  11,  the  office 
laws.  Mr.  Parnell's  position  in  the  constituen-  of  "  United  Ireland  "  having  been  again  taken 
cies  was  strong  always,  and  it  had  improved  possession  of  by  the  regular  staff,  Mr.  Pacn^U 
daily.  The  municipal  councils  and  other  pub-  and  his  friends  forced  an  entrance,  and  recapt- 
lie  bodies  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Galway,  ured  the  paper.  He  then  journeyed  to  Cork, 
and  many  other  places  pledged  themselves  where  he  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusi- 
to  his  support,  the  most  active  branches  of  the  asm  after  having  met  a  hostile  reception  at  Mai- 
National  League,  of  which  he  remained  president,  low.  On  that  aav  appeared  a  second  pathetic 
were  all  on  his  side ;  and  popular  demonstrations  manifesto  from  the  leaders  in  America,  ending 
in  the  principal  towns  proved  that  his  name  was  with  the  words : 
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Finally,  onr  cftose  onoe  mooed  from  the  piwent  opponents  seemed  to  countenance.    At  Castle- 

dradly  peril,  our  nise  may  rest  asauwd  that  nothing  comer  the  anti-Parnellites  were  the  assailants, 

'"'It'^  ,f«**'*'*5"^.  "^^^^7^*?*.  colleagues  can  do  ^^^d  in  the  fray  a  bag  of  lime  struck  Mr.  Parnell, 

mil  be  left  undone  to  heal  whatever  wounds  may  ^„„„:„„  «  •^«;«#„i   «U^  <^i«««r.A«^»<.  ;nA»m««.»4-;^J 

hsTe  been  inflicted  hi  the  heat  of  the  strife,  and  to  di  ^^*°«^  *  Pftl^}  ?",^  dangerous  inflammation 

justioe  to  Mr.  PameU's  genius  and  work,  bo  that  his-  *^^^"®  ®y^  ^"*^  lasted  many  days, 

lory  may  drop  a  tear  over  the  errors  of  a  passionate  The  result  of  the  Kilkenny  election  was  more 

hoar,  ana  may  remember  only  the  great  Irisnman  and  favorable  for  the  anti-Parnellites  than  they  had 

bom  leader  of  men,  who  found  the  Irish  cause  so  hoped,  Henessy  receiving  2,527  ballots  against 

plunoed  in  helplessness  and  despair,  and  whose  arm  1,3(55  cast  for  Scully.    This  serious  reverse,  the 

lifted  that  cause  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  triumph,  effects  of  which  could  not  be  removed  by  denun- 

A  counter-manifesto  from  Timothy  Harring-  elation  of  clerical  coercion  of  electors,  impelled 

ton  proclaimed  his  fidelity  to  Mr.  Parnell.    The  Mr.  Parnell  to  enter  into  negotiations  witn  Mr. 

Irish  Democratic  Labor  Federation  Mr.  Parnell  O'Brien,  who  returned  from  the  United  States 

took  away  from  the  control  of  Mr.  Davitt,  just  as  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  warring  factions, 

he  had  formerly  ousted  the  founder  of  the  Land  On  Dec.  80  they  met  at  Boulogne,  and  repeated 

League,  and  in  his  speeches  he  appealed  to  the  conferences  between  the  chiels  of  the  divided 

youthful  and  combative  elements,  to  the  labor  party  took  place  there,  since  neither  Mr.  O'Brien 

advocates,  and  to  the  advanced  Nationalists,  not-  nor  Mr.  Dillon  could  carry  on  negotiations  on 

withstanding  his  recent  record  of  extreme  mod-  British  soil,  having   been   condemned    to    six 

eration.   By  his  speeches  in  Dublin  and  Cork  he  months'  imprisonment 

turned  his  back  on  the  policy  of  conciliating  the  The  Potato  Blight. — See  Famines  in  Ire- 

good-will  that  he  had  followed  for  ten  years,  and  land. 

proclaimed  one  that  could  only  secure  the  claims  Colonies. — The  European  dependencies  of 

of  Ireland  by  means  of  a  rebellion.    Before  the  Great  Britain,  since  the  cession  of  Heligoland 

Kilkenny  election  his  cause  received  a  serious  (see  Gebmany),  consist  only  of  Gibraltar  and 

blow  when    the    executive   committee   of   the  Malta. 

American  Irish  Parliamentary  Fund  Association  Gibraltar,  in  a  space  of  less  than  3  square 

took  a  stand  against  him,  protesting  that  they  miles,  had  a  population  of  24,089  in  1889,  in- 

coald  not  calmly  consent  "  to  have  aU  that  has  elusive  of  the  ^rrison  of  5,708  men.    The  na- 

been  purchased  for  Ireland  at  such  cost  and  tive  population  is  mainly  descended  from  Italian 

sacrifice  shattered  and  lost  in  an  hour  of  passion."  settlers  from  Genoa.    It  is  an  important  coaling 

On  Dec.  15  Mr.  Dillon  issued  a  manifesto  m  which  station  for  British  vessels,  the  tonnage  enterea 

he  said  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  plunged  Ireland  into  and  cleared  in  1888  having  been  11,986,000.    A 

&  confiict  for  purely  personal  ends,  and  had  used  site  has  been  selected  for  a  dock,  which  is  to  be 

language  and  done  acts  revolting  to  every  free-  built  by  private  enterprise,  with  assistance  from 

bom  man,  and  that  unless  he  altered  his  course  the  British  Government, 

and  ended  his  methods  of  procedure  he  was  no  Malta  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  58 

fit  leader  for  a  nation  aspiring  to  be  free.  miles  south  of  Sicily,  having  an  area,  with  the 

The  old  and  trusted  leaders  of  the  party,  who  dependent  islands  of  Gozo  and  Comino,  of  117 

had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  parliamentary  com-  square  miles.    The  population  in  1888  was  esti- 

bat  while  he  had  reaped  the  honors,  and  had  mated  at  163,423,  01  whom  3,188  were  English, 

submitted  with  admirable  discipline  to  his  long  The  Governor  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council 

absences,  arbitrary  directions,  and  arrogant  de-  and  a  Council  of  Government,  the  latter  consist- 

meanor,  were  now  ranged  in  opposition  to  the  ing  of  6  appointed  and  14  elective  members, 

discarded  leader,  who  had  against  him  also,  with  The  revenue,  two  thirds  of  which  are  derived 

fev  exceptions,  the  priests  of  Ireland,  many  of  from  customs  and  one  sixth  from  land  tax  and 

whom  were  officials  and  managers  of  the  local  rents,  was  estimated  for  1889  at  £328,882  and 

branches  of  the  League,  as  well  as  the  holders  expenditure  at  £285,283.    The  common  people 

and  contributors  of  the  funds  in  the  United  speak  a  dialect  of  Arabic,  the  educated  and  the 

States,  while  the  petty  politicians  and  the  body  clergy  use  the  Italian  language,  and  about  one 

of  the  electors  began  to  desert  the  Pamellite  seventh  of  the  population  have  learned  English, 

side.    Parnell  developed  a  fiercer  energy  and  Sir  Lintom  Simmons  was  sent  as  a  special  agent 

atsamed  a  more  implacable  attitude  the  greater  to  the  Vatican  in  the  summer  of  1890  to  nego- 

the  odds  gainst  him.    Violent  faction  fignts  oc-  tiate  for  an  amendment  of  the  marriage  laws 

curred  in  various  places.    In  Tipperary  the  priests  and  for  the  substitution  of  English  for  Italian 

headed  an  onslaught  upon  the  Parnellites  who  as  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  seminaries 

attempted  to  break  up  a  meeting.    In  Kilkenny  and  of  worship.    The  canon  law  has  been  recog- 

Mr.  Pamell,  with  his  adherents  William  Red-  nized  as  the  law  governing  marriage  in  Malta, 

mond,  Edward  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  and  according  to  this  numerous  mix^  marriages 

took  the  stump  for  Mr.  Scully,  while  Michael  and  all  civil  and  Protestant  marriages  that  have 

Daritt  and  Dr.  Tanner  canvassed  for  Sir  John  been  contracted  are  invalid.    According  to  the 

PopKe  Henessy.     On  Dec.  16  the    Parnellites,  arrangement  with  the  Pope  his  authority  to 

haring  taken  out  the  horses,  dragged  Mr.  Par-  make  the  marriage  laws  is  confirmed,  but  he  has 

neir<8  carriage  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd  that  Mr.  given  a  dispensation  legalizing  all  marriages  that 

Davitt  was  addressing  in  the  market-place  of  nave  been  contracted  under  English  law. 

Ballinakill,  and,  after  Mr.  Pamell  had  spoken,  In  Asia  and  the  neighboring  seas,  besides  In- 

i&ade  a  rush  upon  the  other  meeting.     Both  dia  and  its  dependencies,  Great  Britain  possesses 

sides  engaged  in  a  combat  with  sticks,  and  Mr.  the  island  of  Cyprus  (still  nominally  a  part  of 

Davitt  fought  his  way  up  to  Mr.  Pamell's  car,  the  Turkish  Empire),  Aden  and  Penm,  nahrein 

And,  with  his  face  battered  and  streaming  with  Islands,  Labuan  and  North  Borneo,  the  Straits 

blood,  denounced  the  ruffianly  tactics  that  his  Settlements,  Ceylon,  and  Hong-Kong, 
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Cypras  has  an  area  of  8,584  square  miles  and  eminent  has  sold  about  600,000  acres  of  land  for 

a  population  of  186,173,  of  whom  137,631  are  tobaooo  plantations.    The  qualit  j  of  the  Borneo 

GreeK  Christians,  45,4fH3   Mohammedans,  and  tobacco  is  equal  to  the  best  Sumatra  and  brines 

3,084  of  other  beliefs.    The  GoTernment  is  ad-  the  highest  price  in  the  market.    The  Dut<^. 

ministered  by  a  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Henry  who  at  first  discouraged  tobacco  planting  in  their 

Ernest   Bulwer,  who  was   appointed  in  188o.  part  of  Borneo,  have  decided  to  open  it  to  Eu< 

There  is  a  Legislative  Council  consisting  of  18  ropean  enterprise,  and  have  begun  experimental 

members,  of  whom  6  are  official,  6  are  elected  by  plantations  in  the  south  near  Sunbar  and  in  the 

Christians,  and  3  are  elected  by  Mohammedans,  west  at  Amonthav.    In  Sarawak  also  the  culture 

The  revenue  in  18^9  was  £149,362  and  the  ex-  is  being  tried.   This  territory,  formerly  goremed 

penditure  £109,963.    The  imports  were  valued  as  an  independent  state  bv  Sir  James  Brooke  and 

at  £232,807  and  the  exports  at  £210,297.  afterward  oy  his  nephew  Charles  Johnson  Brooke, 

The  rocky  promontory  of  Aden,  which  is  an  the  present  rajah,  was  taken  under  British  pro- 
important  coaling  station  on  the  route  to  India,  tection,  with  the  neighboring  sultanate  of  Bru- 
wiU  soon  be  a  strong  fortress.  There  is  an  ex-  nei,  in  1888.  Its  area  is  ^,000  sauare  miles, 
port  trade  in  coffee,  gums,  skins,  cloth,  and  to-  having  a  population  of  about  300,000.  The  rev- 
tiacco.  The  island  oFSocotra,  the  Kuria  Muiia  enue  in  lo88  was  $361,615,  and  in  1889  it  exceed- 
Islands,  and  the  Somali  coast  protectorate,  on  the  ed  $400,000.  From  coal  mines  on  the  Sadong 
African  coast  opposite,  are  subordinate  to  the  river  the  requirements  of  the  Government  are 
political  resident  at  Aden,  who  is  also  the  com-  supplied  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  exported 
mander  of  the  military  force.  The  Somali  pro-  to  Singapore.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in 
tectorate  in  1888  imported  merchandise  of  the  the  cultivation  of  pepper,  of  which  1,000  tons 
value  of  8,3^9,210  rupees  and  exported  6,812,910  were  exported  in  1889.  Sago  is  another  of  the 
rupees*  worth.  Detachments  of  the  Indian  gar-  chiefproducts,  11,000  tons  having  been  exported 
rison  of  Aden  occupy  the  ports  of  Zeila,  Bulhar,  in  18oi8.  The  exports  amount  to  about  $1,500,- 
and  Berbera.  The  tribes  of  Harrar  in  August,  000.  Limbang,  a  territory  that  had  thrown  off 
1889,  raided  Bulhar,  killing  100  persons.  To  the  oppressive  voke  of  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  was 
punish  them  an  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the  by  request  of  the  chiefs  annexed  to  Sarawak  in 
following  winter  from  Zeila,  with  orders  to  seize  1890.  Ceylon  has  a  Legislative  Council  composed 
or  destroy  wells,  and  thus  bring  the  authors  of  of  the  5  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  4  oth- 
the  raid  to  terms.  The  expedition  was  not  en-  er  officials,  and  6  elected  members.  The  present 
tirely  successful,  and  on  its  return  it  suffered  Governor  is  Sir  Arthur  Elibank  Havelock,  ap- 
considerable  loss.  Socotra,  with  an  area  of  8,000  pointed  March  12, 1890.  The  area  is  25,364  mik-$ 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  4,000,  produces  and  the  population  is  2,761,396,  including  1,658 
aloes,  and  the  Kuria  Muria  group,  which  was  troops.  The  revenue  in  1889  was  14,558,000  ru- 
annexed  in  1886,  contains  deposits  of  guano.  pees.    The  imports  in  1888  were  58,524,990  ru- 

The  Bahrein  group  in  the  Persian  Giuf  is  ruled  pees  and  the  exports  89,383,135  rupees.    The  ex- 

by  a  native  chief,  the  Sheikh  Esau,  under  British  port  of  tea  was  valued  at  12,624,850  rupees  and 

protection.    There  are  400  boats  engaged  in  the  that  of  coffee  at  7,729,242  rupees.    Disease  has 

pearl  fishery^.    The  exports  in  1888  were  6,205,-  gre^ily  diminished  the  product  of  the  coffee  plan- 

840  nipees,  including  pearls  of  the  value  of  3,-  tations.    Other  important  articles  of  export  are 

207,000  rupees.  cocoa-nut  oil,  of  the  value  of  6,832,116  rupees, 

Labuan,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Borneo,  plumbago,  of  the  value  of  2,282,778  rupees,  cin- 

exports  sago,  India-rubber,  pitta-percha,  wax,  chona,  of  the  value  of  1,844,012  rupees,  cinna- 

and  other  produce  of  the  Sunua  Islands  to  Singa-  mon,  areca  nuts,  and  cordage.    There  are  180 

pore.    The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Chi-  miles  of  railroads. 

nese.    The  imports  in  1888  were  £71,591  and  the  The  Straits  Settlements  comprise  Singapore, 

exports  £83,909.    British  Borneo,  with  an  area  Penang,  Malacca,  the  Cocos  Islands,  whicn  were 

of  31,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  175,-  attached  to  the  colony  in  1886.  and  Christmas 

000  natives  and  Mohammedan  settlers,  is  the  pos-  Island,  which  was  annexed  in  1888.    There  is  a 

session  of  a  chartered  company,  which  was  taken  Legislative  Council  composed  of  10  officials  and 

under  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown  on  May  7  unofficial  members.    Under  the  control  of  the 

12, 1888.    The  revenue  in  1888  was  $158,462,  ex-  British  authorities  are  the  native  states  of  Perak, 

elusive  of  $80,000  from  land  sales,  and  the  ex-  with  179,590  inhabitants ;  Selangor,  with  120,- 

penditure  was  $185,922.    For  1889  the  revenue  000 ;  Sungei  Ujong,  with  14,000 ;  and  Pahan^, 

was  estimated  at  $218,865,  the  produce  of  land  with  35,000.    The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1890 

sales  at  $200,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  $364,-  is  estimated  at  $4,465,116.     The  chief  exporU 

760.    The  exports  are  sago,  rice,  gums,  coffee,  are  tin,  sugar,  pepper,  nutmegs,  maize,  sago, 

pepper,  gambier,  gutta-percha,  wax,  edible  birds*-  tapioca,  rice,  buffalo  nides,  rattan,  gutta-percHa, 

nests,  cocoa-nuts,  rattan,  seed  pearls,  hiche-de-  India-rubber,  gambier,  gum,  coffee,  dye  stuffs, 

meTy  and  cabinet  woods,  which  are  in  great  de-  and  tobacco.    The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888 

mand  in  China,  and  tobacco,  which  has  rapidlv  was  $159,270,650;  of  exports,  $184,208,435.   The 

taken  the  lead  of  all  other  products.    The  high  Cocos  or  Keeling  group  consists  of  about  20 

price  of  fine  wrappers  led  to  experiments  which  coral  islands  producing  considerable  quantities 

turned  out  so  lavorablv  that  tobacco  planters  of  copra  and  cocoa-nut  oil.    The  native  states 

flocked  to  the  island.   The  movement  was  stimu-  administered  under  the  advice  and  control  of 

lated  bv  the  failure  of  the  Sumatra  crop  in  1887  British  residents  have  outstripped  the  colony'  in 

througn  drought,  with  the  probability  of  fre-  prosperity.     The  revenue  of  Perak  has  risen 

quent  failures  in  the  future.    The  export  of  leaf  from  $1,500,000  in  1885  to  $2,750,000  in  1889; 

tobacco  was  72,688  pounds  in  1886, 30,800  pounds  that  of  Selangor,  from  $566,000  to  $1,800,000; 

in  1887,  and  81,664  pounds  in  1888.    The  Gov-  that  of  SungeiUjong,  from  $120,000  to  $356,000 ; 
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that  of  the  Negri  Sembilan,  from  $20,000  to  the  exports  £1,847,068.  British  merchants  hare 
$100,000.  The  development  of  the  tin  mines  for  their  chief  competitors  the  Germans.  The 
has  produced  these  results  The  residents  have  Houssa  constabula^  made  an  excursion  from 
also  enooaraged  agriculture.  In  Perak  a  good  Sierra  Leone  in  the  first  half  of  1800  to  the 
start  has  been  made  in  the  growing  of  pepper,  Shaingay  district  to  quell  tribal  disputes,  and  on 
sQg^r,  tea,  coffee,  and  rice,  and  promismg  ex-  the  Kroo  coast  a  British  gun  vessel  nunished 
periments  in  the  cultivation  of  tooaooo  and  the  wreckers.  In  the  interior  of  the  Gold  Coast  dis- 
mulberry  tree.  The  same  crops,  with  the  excep-  turbances  arose  in  connection  with  a  boundarv 
tion  of  tobacco,  have  proved  successful  in  Se-  dispute  with  Germany,  and  in  May  the  Englisn 
langor.  The  exports  of  tin  from  these  two  states  commander  of  the  constabulary  was  killed  in 
have  risen  from  162,000  piculs,  or  about  100  tons,  an  affray  in  the  Krepi  country.  In  July  Capt. 
in  1885,  to  285,000  piculs  in  1889 ;  those  of  tin  Power  led  an  expedition  from  Lagos  into  the 
ore  from  82,000  to  182,000  piculs.  The  Chinese,  district  behind  Accra  near  the  Ashantee  cotin- 
working  very  economically  and  with  their  own  try.  The  difference  regarding  the  delimitation 
countrymen,  have  amassed  fortunes  from  the  tin  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony  ana  the  German  pro- 
mines,  whereas  several  English  companies  have  tectorate  of  Togo  was  provisionally  arranged  by 
failed.  The  colony  of  the  Straits  settlements  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  in  18S9,  but 
occupies  an  area  of  1,885  SQQare  miles,  with  a  the  limits  were  not  understood  or  were  disre- 
population  of  568,000  in  1889,  while  the  native  &»rded,  and  in  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of 

Protected  states,  covering  ^,009  square  miles,  July  1, 1890,  a  clearer  agreement  was  made.   Be- 

ave  only  380,000  inhabitants.    The  combined  tween  the  Oil  Rivers  and  Cameroons  a  conven- 

revenue  of  the  colony  and  native  states  surpasses  tional  line  has  also  been  provisionally  adopted  to 

that  of  the  great  crown  colony  of  Ceylon,  neing  prevent  collision  between  the  British  and  German 

$9,700,000  in  1889,  with  a  total  expenditure  of  authorities  pending  a  survey  of  the  creeks  and 

$7,900,000.  rivers  by  naval  ofocers  of  both  countries  and  a 

Hong-Kong  is  a  military  and  naval  station  in  final  demarkation  in  accordance  with  the  provis- 
the  Sea  of  China  and  the  main  center  of  the  ions  of  the  agreement  of  1885. 
Chinese  export  trade  in  tea  and  silk,  of  the  opium  The  Roval  Nif;er  Company  acquired  practical 
trade,  and  of  British  commerce  with  China  and  control  of  the  nver  before  the  end  of  1885  by 
Japan.  It  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  concluding  treaties  with  the  sultans,  emirs,  and 
Canton  river,  11  miles  long  and  2i  in  average  other  chiefs,  outstripping  the  Hambuig  traders, 
breadth,  with  a  population  of  215,800.  There  whose  emissarv,  Rooert  Flegel,  had  discovered 
were  7,990  whites  in  1881.  The  onlinary  reve-  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  region.  The 
nue  in  1888  was  $1,557,800;  the  revenue  from  French,  whose  political  influence  was  formerly 
premiums  on  land,  $160,688 ;  the  ordinary  ex-  predominant,  formed  a  company  to  contest  the 
penditure,  $1,461,459  ;  extraordinary  expendi-  commercial  supremacy ;  but,  disappointed  in  not 
ture,  including  defensive  works,  $530,870.  The  obtaining  a  government  subsidy,  they  sold  out 
trade  of  Hone^-Kong  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  to  their  English  rivals.  Under  the  Congo  act 
India,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Australia,  the  Niger  is  an  international  free-trade  river; 
and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  imports  are  but  the  company,  which  is  the  political  admin- 
estimated  at  $20,000,000  and  the  imports  at  $10,-  istrator  of  the  country  and  is  empowered  by  the 
000,000.  Anglo-German  agreement  of  June  2,  18^,  to 

The  British  possessions  in  Africa  have  been  collect  dues  and  taxes  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 

vastly  enlarged  bv  the  protectorate  of  Zambesia  carry  out  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  British 

in  south  central  Africa  and  the  sphere  assigned  Government  by  the  protectorate,  has  obtained  a 

to  England  in  the  Anglo-German  agreement  (see  monopoly  of  tne  tnule  in  palm  kernels,  ivory, 

East  Africa).    The  aggregate  area  of  the  Brit-  and  the  other  products  of  the  region  by  im- 

ish  possessions  and  spheres  of  influence  is  esti-  posin?  exorbitant  import,  and  export  duties,  by 

mated  at  1,900,445  square  miles,  not  including  forbidding  merchants  to  trade  at*  j^rts  or  land- 

the  regions  formerly  ruled  by  the  Khedive  of  ings  except  such  as  are  specified  in  regulations 

E^pt,  covering  1,400,000  square  miles  more,  issued  bv  the  company  and  arbitrarily  closing 

Besides  the  old  colonies  of  the  Gold  Coast,  La-  ports  wnere  they  nave  established  oommerciiu 

gos.  Sierra  Leone,  and  Gambia,  an  extensive  terri-  relations  with  the  natives,  and  also  by  exacting 

torjr  has  lately  been  acquired  on  the  west  coast  a  tradine  license  of  £50,  which  has  had  the 

w  the  Niger  region  through  the  activity  of  a  effect  of  driving  away  the  native  traders  from 

chartered  trading  company.    All  the  coast  sta-  Lagos  who  used  to  visit  the  upper  courses  of  the 

tions  import  spirits,  tooacco,  hardware,  and  cot-  Niger  and  the  Benue.     A  German  merchant 

ton  goods,  and  export  palm  oil  and  kernels  and  nam^  HSnigsberg  who  landed  at  a  forbidden 

India-rubber.    Ground-nuts  are  also  an  impor-  spot  had  his  vesselseized  and  was  expelled  from 

tant  product  of  the  coast ;  there  is  some  trade  in  tne  Niger   region  by  the   company's   officers, 

ivorv,  gum  copal,  and  other  forest  products,  and  Through  the  (Jerman  Government  he  presented 

in  Gambia  and  Lagos  cotton  is  raised.    Gambia  a  claim  for  £5,000  damages.    The  German  Com- 

was  made  administratively  independent  of  Sierra  missary  for  the  Togo  district,  Herr  von  Putt- 

beone  in  December.  1888.    Prom  Lagos,  which  kamer.  ascended   the   Niger,  entering  by  the 

tt  an  island  on  the  Slave  Coast,  and  from  Sierra  Porcaclos  mouth  in  order  to  avoid  contact  with 

beone,  which  now  includes  the  island  of  Sherbro,  the  officers  of  the  company,  which  has  a  station 

British  influence  is  being  extended  into  thefin-  and  custom  house  at  Akassa  on  the  Nun  mouth, 

tenor.    There  are  not  more  than  800  white  peo-  the  only  entrance  to  the  Niger  that  is  safe  and 

pie  on  the  whole  coast.    The  revenue  of  the  lour  passable  at  all  seasons.    His  mission  was  to  in- 

colonies  in  1888  was  £288^886  and  the  expendi-  vestigate  the  case  of  Rerr  HOnigsberg  and  the 

tare  £278,955.    The  imports  were  £1,237,889  and  complaintB  of  other  German  merchants  a^g^nst 
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the  company,  which  did  not  differ  from  those  delta  of  the  Niger,  forms  a  complicated  network 

raised    by  British  merchants.    He  found  that  of  creeks,  most  of  them  flowing  out  of  the 

Nupe,  the  territory  where  Herr  H5nigsberg  was  Niger,  although  the  principal  of  the  Oil  liTers, 

arrested,  was  independent  of  the  sultanate  of  the  Calabar,  and  some  of  the  others  have  no 

Gandu,  and  was  tnerefore  not  included  in  the  connection  with   that   river.     British  tn^ers 

British  protectorate,  the  extent  of  which  was  have  been  established  there  for  a  century,  but 

defined  m  the  official   notification  of  Oct.  18,  until  the  race  for  African  possessions  began  ihe 

1887.    Consequently  vessels  and  goods  passing  British  Government  had  no  desire  to  claim  the 

up  the  Niger  to  Nupo  have  no  duties  to  pay  or  country  because  they  were  slave  holders  formerly 

'  regulations  to  observe.    Be  reported  that  the  and  were  still  employers  of  slaves  and  many  of 

territory  of  the  company  ends  below  the  conflu-  the  natives  were  cannibals.    The  district,  under 

>ence  of  the  Niger  and  Benue  at  Lokoya,  and  an  order  of  council  issued  in  1885,  has  been  * 

that  it  was  doubtful  whether  an^  districts  on  the  governed  by  a  consular  staff.    In  the  latter  part 

Benue  beyond  Nupe  were  subject  to  the  com-  of  1889  some  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  who 

pany's  jurisdiction.    In  regard  to  the  assertion  do  business  there  petitioned  to  have  it  incor- 

that  the  high  duties  were  necessary  to  enable  the  porated  in  the  Niger   territory,  while   others 

company  to  discharge  its  administrative  duties,  were  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  crown  colony 

he  found  that  £250,000  of  capital  alleged  to  have  of  Lagos.    They  first  apf)iied  for  a  separate 

been  applied  to  securing  territorial  rights  was  royal  charter  after  uniting  in  a  company  with  a 

treated  as  a  public  debt  of  the  Niger  region,  and  nominal  capital  of  £2,000,000,  four  times  the 

£12,500  were  paid  as  interest  to  the  subscribers  fixed  capital  of  their  African  establishments, 

out  of  the  receipts  of  the  administration.    The  They  haa  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  charter  for 

company  was  accused  of  imposing  a  prohibitive  themselves  when  the  fact  came  out  that  they 

duty  on  spirits  to  shut  out  the  Hamburg  mer^  shipped  10,000  bogheads  of  ein  to  the  Oil  rivers 

chants,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  an  annually.     They   formed   tnemselves   into  an 

active  trade  in  the  article.    In  accordance  with  African  Association  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 

the  Brussels  general  act  the  sale  or  barter  of  venting  the  country  from  being  handed  over  to 

spirituous  liquors  north  of  T  of  north  latitude  the  Niger  Company  and  their  prosperous  trade 

has  been  forbidden.    The  German  traders  were  from  wing  rumed  by[  high  tariffs.    In  conse- 

disappointed  in    their  expectation  of   fi^aining  quence  of  the  complaints  from  all  quarters  the 

access  to  the  Benue  by  the  extension  of  the  Ger-  Nieer  Company  reduced  the  imix)rt  duties,  but 

man  sphere  from  the  Cameroons  to  Nupe  as  diu  not  change  the  still  more  objectionable  and 

their  Government  did  not  care  to  contest  the  restrictive  duties  on  exports.    The  trade  of  the 

claims  based  on  the  treaties  made  with  the  Sul-  Oil  Rivers  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1888 

tans  of  Gandu  and  Sokoto  by  Joseph  Thomson,  amounted  to  the  average  of  £1,800,000,  of  which 

The  native  rulers  said  that  they  supposed  Eng-  over  £1,000,000  were  exports.    Except  Hamburg 

glish,  French,  and  Germans  to  be  alt  the  same,  spirits  the  imports  are  mostly  of  British  manu- 

and  that  in  making  those  treaties  they  were  facture.    Besides  palm  oil  and  kernels,  rubber 

opening  their  countries  to  general  European  in-  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  the  natives 

tercourse.     The  Niger    Company    repaired  its  in  the  peaceful  districts  having  in  recent  times 

omissions  by  making  a  separate  treatv  with  the  been  taught  to  prepare  it    The  most  important 

King  of  Nupe  and  others  with  the  cniefs  in  the  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britam  near 

northern  part  of  the  old  Yoruba  Kingdom  which  the  coast  of  Africa  is  Mauritius,  formerly  a 

lies  between  Nupe  and  the  German  protectorate  French  colony,  which  was  under  direct  Crown 

and  also  approaches  the  French  possession  at  administration  till  1885,  when  an  elective  ele- 

Abeokuta.    The  French,  who  had  some  claim  ment  was  introduced.    The  Executive  Council  is 

over  the  region,  agreed  to  limit  their  sphere  by  a  composed  of  7  members,  and  of  these  5  are  the 

line  drawn  from  Badagry,  on  the  western  bound-  chief  officials  of  the  colony  and  2  are  delegates 

ary  of  Lagos,  north  to  9'  of  north  latitude  and  from  the  Council  of  Government,  selected  from 

thence    northwestward.     The    earlier   treaties,  the  elected  members,  of  whom  there  are  10,  while 

which  were  rather  of  a  commercial  than  of  a  9  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  8  are 

political  character,  have  since  been  replaced  by  official.    The  present  Governor  is  Sir  Charles 

others  giving  the  company  full  civil,  fiscal,  and  Cameron  Lees,  appointed  in  1889.    The  area  of 

criminal  jurisdiction  hi  Sokoto  and  Gandu,  and  the  island  is  708  square  miles.    The  population 

a  treaty  with  the  large  and  importent  Kingdom  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  was  869,802,  of  whom  207,157 

of  Borgu  secures  the  middle  Niger  from  French  were  males  and  162,145  females.    The  Indian 

interference  either  from  the  Western  Soudan  or  population  numbered  251,550,  and  the  remainder 

from  the  direction  of  Dahomey.    The  Anglo-  of  117,752  was  made  up  of  whites,  African^ 

French  agreement  delimits   the  English   and  mixed  races,  and  Chinese,  of  whom  there  were 

French  spheres  on  the  Niger,  but  not  in  the  8,935.    The  revenue  in  1888  was  8,574,058  rupees, 

Central  Soudan,  and  the  French  and  the  Niger  and  the  expenditure  7.771,579  rupees.    The  im- 

Coinpany  are  each  endeavoring  to  anticipate  the  ports  were  valued  at  15,841,202  rupees  and  the 

other  to  the  south  and  the  east  of  Lake  Tchad,  exports  at  82,291,978  rupees,  28,754,798  rupees 

The  total  population  under  British  control  in  representing  the  staple  product  of  the  colony, 
the  region  of  the  Niger  and  the  Oil  rivers  is  raw  sugar.  The  white  people  of  the  island  are 
estimated  at  12,000,000.  The  chief  article  of  ex-  French  Creoles,  who  cling  to  their  old  language 
port,  as  in  the  west  coast  colonies,  is  the  produce  and  customs  in  spite  of  attempts  to  anglicize 
of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  oil  as  extractea  by  the  them.  A  society  formed  for  the  preservation 
natives  by  fermentation  in  pits,  or  the  kernels    of   the    French    language   among  the  people, 

or  copra.  called  the  French  Alliance,  was  recently  forbid- 

The  Oil  Rivera  district,  the  low,  unhealthful    den  by  the  Archbishop  of  Port  Louis,  and  iU 
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members  sent  a  petition  to  the  Pope  protesting  cnltivation  in  1888,  the  sugar-cane  plantations 

ag|ainst  the  persecution  of  a  body  which  had  re-  occupied  80,808,  a  decrease  of   11,000  in  ten 

ceived  the  approbation  of  other  ecclesiastical  years ;   coffee,  17,462 ;   ground  fruits,  73,786 ; 

dignitaries.  Uuinea  grass,  121,689.    Turk's  and  Caicos  isl- 

Besides  the  islands  and  eroups  adjacent  to  ands,  attached  to  Jamaica,  are  a  source  of  sup- 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  there  are  Roval  ply  for  salt  that  is  used  in  curing  fish  and  pro- 
Company,  Macquarie,  Emerald,  Campbell,  An-  visions  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  New- 
tipoctes,  and  Bounty  islands,  lyin^  far  to  the  foundland,about2,000,000  bushels  being  exported 
south,  and  in  all  pirts  of  the  raciflc  scattered  annually.  The  Windward  Islands  consist  of 
groups  of  coral  reefs,  producing  cocoa-nut  prod-  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines,  and  St. 
nets,  and  of  spano  islands  bdonging  to  Great  Lucia.  The  three  principal  islands  have  separate 
Britain,  all  of  which  are  under  the  civil  and  administrations.  Grenada  is  120  square  miles  in 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner  extent,  with  49,887  inhabitants ;  St  Vincent  has 
of  the  western  Pacific,  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  area  of  122  square  miles,  with  46,872  inhab- 
the  Governor  of  FijL  The  recently  annexed  itants ;  and  St  Lucia  has  an  area  of  245  square 
Cook  or  Hervey  islands  have  about  9,200  inhab-  miles  and  a  population  of  42,604  souls.  The  ex- 
itants.  Some  of  the  islands  have  been  acquired  ports  are  sugar,  rum,  cacao,  cotton,  spices,  ar- 
as  stages  for  the  tel^raph  route  between  Brit-  rowroot,  logwood,  and  timber.  The  cultivation 
ish  Columbia,  New  Zeamnd,  and  Australia,  or  of  the  sugar-cane  is  decreasing,  and  that  of 
as  coaling  stations  for  steamer  routes  from  Van-  cacao  and  cotton  on  the  increase.  Barbadoes, 
oouver  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Austra-  having  an  area  of  166  souare  miles  and  a  popu- 
lian  and  Asiatic  ports.  The  most  important  are  lation  of  171,860,  inclnaing  16,672  whites  and 
the  Sava^  or  Inue,  Manihiki,  Swarrow,  Dudoza^  662  military,  is  the  headquarters  for  the  British 
Roggevem,  Union  or  Tokelau,  Phoenix,  Maiden,  troops  in  the  West  Indies.  The  chief  product  is 
Stmuck,  Penrhyn  or  Tongarewa,  Caroline,  La-  sugar.  The  Leeward  Islands  comprise  Antigua, 
goon  or  Ellice,  Christmas,  Fanning,  Washing-  having  an  area  of  170  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
ton,  Jarvis,  and  Exchequer  islands  and  groups.  lation  in  1886  of  about  85,000 ;  Barbuda  and 

In  North  and  South  America  and  the  adjoin-  Redonda,  area  62  square  miles ;  Virgin  Islands, 

iog  seas,  besides  Canada   and  Newfoundland,  area  58  square  miles,  with  6.000  population; 

some  of  the  most  important  of  the  sugar-pro-  Dominica,  area  291  square  miles,  with  29,500 

dncing  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  the  sugar  inhabitants ;  St  Kitt's,  area  66  square  miles,  with 

colony  of  British  Guiana,  the  Bermudas,  the  45,000  inhabitants :  Nevis,  area  60  square  miles, 

Bahamas,  the  Falkland    Islands,  and    British  with  12,000  inhabitants ;  Anguilla,  area  86  square 

Honduras  in  Central  America  are  subject  to  the  miles,  with  11,680  inhabitants ;  and  Montserrat, 

British  Crown.  area  82  square  miles,  with  10,000  inhabitants. 

The  Bermudas,  a  eroup  of  860  small  islands.  The  total  population  in  1881  comprised  5,000 

of  which  not  more  tfian  20  are  inhabited,  lie  580  whites,  28,000  of  mixed  blood*  and  94,000  blacks, 

miles  east  of  Cape  Uatteras  and  are  677  miles  Sugar,  pine-appies,  lime  juice,  cotton,  cacao  are 

distant  from  New  York.    They  have  an  area  of  exported.    Trinidad,  with  Tobago,  has  an  area 

SO  square  miles,  one  third  of  which,  about  of  1,868  square  miles  and  209,503  inhabitants. 

4,000  acres,  is  cultivated,  producing  potatoes,  Sugar,  cacao,  and  coffee  are  cultivated  and  as- 

onions,  and  other|[arden  products  and  lily  bulbs,  phaltum  is  exported.    The  total  revenue  col- 

Tbej  are  visited  in  winter  by  large  numbers  of  lected  in  the  British  West  Indies  in  1888  was 

Americans,  who  are  attracted  by  the  climate  and  £1,623,698    and  the   expenditure  of  the  local 

scenery.    The  population  in  1889  was  estimated  governments  was  £1,626,992.    The  imports  of 

St  15,584,  of  whom  6,155  were  whites.    The  rev-  all  the  islands  amounted  to  $5,612,688  and  their 

enae  in  1888  was  £29,872  and  the  expenditure  total  exports  were  £5,788,674 

£30,147.    The  imports  amounted  to  £299,990;  British  Guiana  has  an  area  of  109,000  square 

exports,  £99,650.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ex-  miles  and  a  population  in  1889  of  278,477,  of 

ports  go  to  the  United  States,  and  about  two  whom  less  than  2,000  are  Europeans.    The  reve- 

thirds  of  the  imports  come  from  that  country.  nue  in  1888  was  £461,941  and  the  expenditure 

The  Bahamas,  lyin|i:  off  the  southeast  coast  of  £490,556.    The  imports  were  valued  at  £1,686,- 

Florida,  are  also  a  winter  resort  for  Americans.  065.    The  export  of  sugar  was  £1,606,990 ;  rum. 

There  is  a  representative  assembly  of  29  mem-  £98.118;  molasses,  £78,604:  gold,  £65,566.  The 

bers.    Their  area  is  6,460  souare  miles,  and  the  total  exports  amounted  to  £2,024,783. 

population  in  1888  of  48,000,  three  fourths  of  British  Honduras  is  a  crown  colony.    It  has 

whom  are  colored.     The   sponge  fishery  was  an  area  of  7,662  square  miles  and  a  population  of 

until  recently  the  only  important  industry.    Be-  27,462.    The  revenue  in  1888  was  £43,511  and 

sides  sponges,  shells,  pearls,  and  ambergris  are  the  expenditure  £41,587.      Besides  the  staple 

exported,  and  now  pine-apples  are  exported  in  products,  which  have  always  been  mahogany 

Urge  quantities,  either  in  a  fresh  or  preserved  and  logwood,  there  is  a  growing  production  of 

state ;  Dears  are  also  preserved,  and  the  cultiva-  bananas,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts  for  the  Ameri- 

tion  of  fiber  has  been  begun  on  a  large  scale,  can  market    Sugar  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 

The  largest  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  is  and  the  transit  trade  in  India-rubber,  sarsapa- 

Jamaica,  having  an  area  of  4,4d4  square  mUes,  rilla,  and  coffee  is  increasing.    A  scheme  for 

^th  a  population  of  580,804,  including  14,432  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  Belize  has 

whites,  109,946  colored,  and  444.186  pure  blacks,  been  improperly  carried  out,  resulting  in  an  out- 

the  remainder  being  Chinese  and  Inaian  coolies,  break  of  virulent  yellow  fever,  for  which  the 

The  Governor  is  Sir  Arthur  Blake.  The  Lesisla-  inhabitants  blameA  the  Governor, 

tire  Assembly  is  composed  of  both  electea  and  The  Falkland  Islands,  800  miles  east  of  Maffel- 

nominated  members.    Of  698,173  acres  under  Ian  Straits,  hare  an  area  of  6,600  square  mues, 
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with  aboat  1,890  inhabitants.  The  wool  export  den  of  the  debt,  which  with  the  new  louis  that 
in  1888  was  £76,678  in  value.  The  export  of  are  in  contemplation  will  amount  to  85,000,000 
frozen  mutton  has  been  important  in  recent  drachmai  a  year.  The  deTelopment  of  grain  pro- 
rears,  80,238  carcasses  having  been  sent  to  Eng-  duction  in  Thessaly  has  thus  far  disapointed 
land  in  1886  and  40,801  in  1887,  but  in  18%  the  expectations  that  were  formed  at  the  time 
there  were  no  shipments.  The  value  of  imports  of  the  annexation,  owing  to  bad  seasons  and  the 
in  1888  was  £54,008 ;  of  exports,  £88,748.  emigration  of  Mohammedans.    The  cultivation 

GREECE,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south-  of  currants  has  expanded,  but  the  improved 
eastern  Europe.  The  revised  Constitution  vests  wine  culture  of  France  and  the  threatened  in- 
the  legislative  power  in  a  Chamber  of  150  Dep*  crease  of  the  French  duties  had  a  depressing  ef- 
uties  elected  for  four  vears  by  imiversal  suffrage,  feet  on  the  trade.  The  trade  in  wines  prepared 
Every  candidate  to  be  placed  in  nomination  in  Greece  has  not  made  as  much  progr^  as 
must  have  the  support  of  one  thirtieth  of  the  was  hoped  for.  The  Pinens  and  Larissa  Rail- 
electors  in  his  district  The  annual  session  of  the  road  was  expected  to  conduce  to  prosperity  by 
Boul^  or  Legislative  Assembly  must  last  for  not  bringing  more  visitors  and  much  foreign  money 
less  than  three,  and  not  more  than  six  months,  into  the  country. 

A  bill  becomes  law  that  is  voted  three  times  on        The  Chamber  was  closed  on  March  6,  after 

separate  days.    The  Legislative  Assembly  has  the  contest  over  the  budget  was  over,  nothing 

the  power,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  to  amend  else  having  been  accomplished  during  the  ses- 

such  provisions  in  the  Constitution  as  are  not  sion.    Two  days  later  an  extraordinary  session 

reserved  as  fundamental  laws.  was  convened,  giving  the  Deputies  a  ri^ht  of 

The  reigning  King  is  Georgios  I,  formerly  drawing  a  double  salary  of  2,000  drachnuu  each. 

Prince  Wilhelm  of  Denmark,  bom  Dec.  24, 1845.  On  April  8  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  com- 

The  heir-apparent  is  his  son  Konstantinos,  bom  pletion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  Canal,  which 

Aug.  2, 18^.    The  following  ministers,  who  en-  nad  been  abandoned  by  its  French  promoters  in 

tered  office  on  May  21,  1886,  formed  the  Cabinet  consequence  of   the   collapse  of   the   Panama 

in  the  beginning  of  1890 :  C.  Tricoupis,  Presi-  Canal  Company,  in  which  the  same  people  were 

dent  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  interested,  was  gnuited  to  a  Greek  company, 

Minister  of  War;  D.  S.  Voulpiotis,  Minister  of  which  was  authorized  to  issue  5,000,000  drach- 

Justice ;  E.  Dragoumis,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  mai  of  stock  and  raise  a  loan  of  15,000,000  drach- 

fairs  and  acting  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  G.  mai.    More  than  three  quarters  of  the  work  was 

Theotok is.  Minister  of  Marino  and  acting  Min-  already  completed.    The  cost  of  the  canal,  which 

ister  of  Worship  and  Education.  was  begiin  in  May,  1882,  is  estimated  at  25,000,- 

Area  and  Fopnlatioii. — The  area  of   the  000  drachmai,  the  length  of  the  cutting  being 

kingdom  is  25,041  square  miles.    The  census  of  4  miles.    The  Opposition  took  a  stand  against 

1889  makes  the  population  2,187,208,  showing  the  abolition  of  the  oc/rois  on  the  lines  on  which 

an  average  annual  mcrease  of  1*06  per  cent,  for  the  reform  was  effected  in    Belgium,  for  the 

ten  years,  as  compared  with  1*87  per  cent  from  reason  that  the  measure  was  strongly  desired 

1870  to  1879.    The  population  of  Athens  in  1889  by  the  communes,  roanv  of  which  are  on  the 

was  114,855.  brink  of  bankmptcy,  and  would  redound  to  the 

Finance. — The  total  revenue  is  estimated  in  credit  of  the  Pnme  Minister, 
the  budget  for  1890  at  98,967,720  drachmai,  of  The  Army  and  NaTj.—The  strength  of  the 
which  20,167,280  are  derived  from  direct  tax-  standing  army  was  fixed  by  the  law  of  1887  at 
ation,  28,765,916  from  indirect  taxes,  15,986,000  24,076  men  of  all  ranks,  comprising  16,136  in- 
from  stamps,  fines,  dues,  military  exemption  fantry,  4,877  cavalry,  and  8,068  artillery  and  en- 
payments,  and  posts  and  telegraphs,  8,998,000  ginecrs.  The  budget  for  1889  provided  for  an 
from  monopolies,  and  20,055,574  from  other  {;rmy  of  4,956  ofilcers,  5,858  non-commissioned 
sources.  The  total  expenditure  is  estimated  at  officers,  and  18,804  rank  and  file ;  total,  26,113. 
91,081,985  drachmai,  29,587,219  representing  in-  A  scandalous  breach  of  discipline  due  to  politi- 
terest  on  the  debt,  4,880,144  pensions  and  grants,  cal  intrigues  occurred  in  Febroary,  1890,  when 
1,325.000  the  civil  list,  401,658  the  expenses  of  Gen.  Valtinos  and  other  officers  of  the  garrison 
the  Chamber,  2,268,154  expenditure  of  the  Min-  at  Ijarissa,  refused  to  carry  out  the  dispositions 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  5,188,878  that  of  the  of  the  Minister  of  War,  appealing  against  them 
Ministry  of  Justice,  4.721,980  drachmai  that  of  to  the  King. 

the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  8,222,990  that  of        The  navy  in  the  beginning  of  1890  consisted 

the  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Instruction,  18,-  of  2  small  ironclads  armed  with  10-ton  Krapp 

487,000  the  military  expenditure,  4,880,824  the  guns,  1  wooden  vessel,  80  torpedo  boats,  2  nn- 

naval  budget,  1,464,818  the  expenses  of  the  Min-  protected  corvettes,  2  cruisers,  and  16  gunboats, 

istry  of  Finance,  8,418,870  the  cost  of  administer-  A  steel  battle  ship  of  6,000  tons,  the  "  flyd^^" 

mg  the  finances,  and  6,400,500  miscellaneous  ex-  launched   in    1889,    was   not    completed,  and 

penditures.    The  total  indebtedness  of  the  Gov-  another,    the    "  Psara,'*   of     4,850    tons,  was 

ernment  in  the  middle  of  1889  was  628,888,288  launched  in  France  in  January,  1890.    A  third 

drachmai.    The  Opposition  made  a  strong  fight  vessel  of  the  same  type,  the  '*  Spezzia,'*  has  been 

against  the  acceptance  of  the  budget,  denounc-  built  in   the  same  establishment.      They  can 

ing  the  surplus  as  illusory,  and  this  charge  Tri-  steam  at  the  rate  of  17  knots  an  hour,  are  plated 

coupis  could  not  rebut ;  but  he  contrasted  his  re-  with  compound  armor,  12  inches  thick,  andf  cany 

constructive  finanancial  policy  with  the  reckless-  guns  of  large  caliber.    The  navy  is  manned  bj 

ness  of  his  predecessor  and  rival.  The  building  of  conscription  and  by  enlistment.     In  1887  the 

railroads  he  defended  as  a  means  of  increasing  period  of  naval  service  was  lengthened  to  two 

the  production  and    foreign  commerce  of  the  years.    The  total  number  of  officers  and  men  in 

country  that  will  enable  it  to  support  the  bui^  1890  was  8,861, 
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Commerce  and  Prodaetion.— -The  mainstay  British  importation  of  currants.  To  obtain  from 
of  Greek  commerce  is  the  small  Corinthian  France  the  same  duty  as  is  levied  on  Turkish 
raisin,  called,  b^  a  corruption  of  language,  the  raisins  the  Greek  Government  offered  to  reduce 
currant  in  English,  which  thrives  in  the  south-  the  tariff  rates  on  fine  silks  and  French  wines. 
em  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  a  part  of  the  In  Belgium  the  decline  in  the  price  of  currants 
weatem  shores  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  is-  has  brought  the  duty  up  to  60  per  cent,  ad  vala- 
lands  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia,  but  degenerates  rem.  The  Greek  Cabinet  opened  negotations 
when  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  with  the  Belgian  Government  to  secure  a  con- 
has  failed  also  in  Asia  Minor  and  California,  vention  like  that  concluded  with  England  in 
The  area  suitable  for  this  grape  is  now  almost  April,  offering  in  exchange  for  a  reduction  to  10 
covered  with  vineyards.  The  crop,  which  in  or  15  per  cent,  to  grant  advantages  to  Belgian 
ld59  amounted  to  only  88,950  tons,  varied  from  producers  of  iron  manufactures,  steel  rails,  paper, 
42,800  to  65,794  tons  between  1860  and  1870,  rose  and  cotton  goods. 

steadily  to  100,700  tons  in  1878  and  188,086  in  Bailroads.— There  were  864  miles  of  railroads 

1884,  and  has  since  fallen  to  127,800  in  1887.  open  for  traffic  in  1889^  while  237  miles  were 

The  demand  of   Germany  and   the   north  of  building  and  488  miles  more  were  projected. 

Europe  has  grown  to  about  18,000  tons  a  year,  The  Government,  in  Ma^,  1890,  raised  a  loan  of 

and  that  of  the  United  States  to  16,000  tons.  50,000,000  drachmai,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest, 

In  England,  which  was  formerlv  the  sole  market,  which  was  taken  by  British  and  German  capi- 

these  eurrants  constitute  an  important  article  talists  at  89  per  cent.    This  was  only  half  the 

of   diet,  being  largely  consumea  by  the  coal  amount  that  was  authorized,  but   subscribers 

miners  especially,  who  mix  them  in  a  nutritious  could  not  be  found  for  the  remainder.    The  cost 

kind  of  coarse  cake,  and  this  use,  since  they  con-  of  the  International  Larissa  Railroad,  for  which 

tain  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol,  they  are  be-  this  money  has  been  raised,  is  estimated  at  55,- 

lieved  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  abuse  of  in-  000,000  drachmai.    The  Peloponnesus  system  is 

toxicants  in  the  north  of  England.    In  France,  being  constructed  120  miles  from  Pyrgo  to  Nava- 

during  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  it  was  dis-  rino,  and  from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta,  having 

coverra  that  a  palatable  kind  of  wine  could  be  been  ordered  in  April,  1890,  to  complete  the 

fabricated  from  dried  currants,  and  in  conse-  Myli  Kalamatta  lines. 

quence  a  large  demand  sprung  up  which  greatly  PoUtieal  Crisis. — The  extraordinary  session 
stimulated  production.  The  restoration  of  the  of  the  Chamber  was  closed  on  June  18,  the  ob- 
French  vineyards  and  the  attitude  of  the  Pro-  structive  tactics  of  the  Opposition  having  pre- 
tectionists,  who  demanded  that  an  excise  duty  vented  the  Government  from  carrying  any  meas- 
should  be  placed  on  wines  made  from  raisins  o^f  ure  of  importance  The  new  taxes  for  restoring 
all  kinds,  suddenly  closed  this  market.  The  the  financial  equilibrium  and  strengthening  the 
Greek  minister  in  London  was  sent  on  a  special  army  and  navy  were  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 
mission  to  Washington  in  1888,  and  through  his  Government  that  imposed  them.  The  apparent 
efforts  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound,  equal  to  28  failure  of  the  conciliatory  policy  toward  Turkey 
per  cent  cui  valorem,  was  taken  off,  and  in  the  and  the  neutral  attitude  that  she  adopted  in  the 
various  tariff  bills  currants  have  figured  on  the  Cretan  question  turned  the  scale  against  Tri- 
free  list,  without  aaj  corresponding  concession  coupis.  There  were  about  1,500  Cretan  refugees 
having  been  promised  by  Greece.  In  Great  at  Athens  in  the  spring  of  1890,  for  whose  sup- 
Britain  the  Greek  Government  strove  to  obtain  port  the  Government  contributed  2,000,000 
the  remission  of  the  import  duty  on  currants,  drachmaL  A  large  proportion  of  them  returned 
which  had  been  reduced  in  1859  from  15s.  9d,  to  after  the  state  of  siege  was  raised  on  the  island. 
7«.  per  100  lbs.,  which  was  still  nearly  50  per  The  Porte  proceeded,  without  regard  to  Greek 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  which  weighed  with  excep-  susceptibilities,  to  settle  the  Cretan  question  by 
tional  severity  on  the  poorer  classes,  since  dearer  depriving  the  Christians  of  a  large  part  of  the 
kinds  of  dried  fruit  paid  the  same  specific  duty,  powers  of  self-government  that  hi^  formly  been 
and  raw  and  preserved  fruits  consumed  by  the  granted,  at  the  risk  of  precipitating  a  fresh  in- 
rich  were  admitted  duty  free.  The  British  im-  surrection.  By  suppressing  the  official  use  of 
port  of  currants  was  54,000  tons  in  1888-'89  and  the  Greek  language  in  Epirus  and  other  anti- 
50,000  tons  in  1889-'90.  In  1890  Mr.  Goschen  Hellenic  measures  it  aggravated  the  situation, 
was  in  a  position  to  forego  the  £850,000  of  rev-  and  finaUy  came  the  conflict  with  the  Greek 
enue  derived  from  this  article ;  yet  the  British  patriarchate  over  the  investiture  of  Bulgarian 
Government  would  not  agree  to  take  off  the  oishops  to  complicate  matters.  During  the  elect- 
duty  unless  Greece  made  equivalent  alterations  oral  campaign  Tricoupis  gave  a  freer  rein  to 
in  her  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  British  manufact-  the  Cretan  and  Panhellenic  agitation,  provoking 
ures.  A  convention  was  concluded  which  is  the  Porte  to  repressive  measures,  supported  the 
open  to  the  question,  not  yet  decided  in  inter-  GScumenical  Patriarch  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
national  law,  whether  other  countries  entitled  to  Ottoman  Government,  and  made  Panhellenic 
most-favored-nation  treatment  can  claim  entry  speeches  without  being  able  to  turn  the  tide, 
for  their  products  at  the  reduced  rates  accorded  He  was  accused  of  having  first  encouraged  the 
to  British  goods  in  return  for  a  specific  conces-  Cretan  insurgents,  and  then  abandoning  them  to 
sion.  The  lowering  of  the  duty  in  1859  sent  up  their  fate.  With  more  justice  he  was  blamed  for 
the  amount  of  the  consumption  in  the  United  advising  the  islanders  not  to  oppose  the  intro- 
Kinffdom  from  24,110  tons  in  that  year  to  82,081  duction  of  a  Turkish  force,  which  had  them  at 
in  the  year  immediately  following  and  40,103  in  its  mercy  when  the  strategical  positions  were 
1865.  The  new  reduction  to  2s.,  which  is  almost  occupied.  The  firman  of  Novemoer,  1889,  fol- 
tantamount  to  the  entire  repeal  of  the  duty,  is  lowed,  extinguishing  the  privileges  assured  in 
expected  to  give  a  still  greater  stimulus  to  the  the  organic  statute,  and  confirmed  by  the  Berlin 
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Treaty  and  the  Halepa  ^t,  while  Great  Britain  GUATEXALA,  a  republic  of  Central  Ameii- 
withheld  the  promised  intercession,  (See  Tua-  ca.  The  Constitution  is  that  of  December,  1879, 
key).  Official  pressure  was  used  as  unscrupu-  with  modifications  proclaimed  in  October,  1889. 
lously  as  bv  any  of  his  oredecessors ;  and  yet  in  Gen.  Manuel  Lisandro  Barillas  was  elected  Presi- 
the  general  election  in  October  the  opponents  of  dent,  in  188G,  for  six  years. 
Tricoupis  triumphed  beyond  their  own  expecta-  Area  and  PopnlatlOB. — ^The  area  of  Guate- 
tions.  A  new  xoxinf  Greek  party,  founaed  in  mala  is  estimated  at  iQJ&OO  square  miles,  and  the 
the  summer  by  Ralii,  to  efface  the  differences  population  was  computed  to  be  1,427,116  at  the 
between  the  two  old  parties  whose  contests  have  oeginning  of  1889.  About  three  fifths  of  the  peo- 
been  largely  actuatea  by  greed  for  office,  and  to  pie  are  of  pure  Indian  blood.  Guatemala  la  Nueva, 
turn  the  energies  of  the  nation  to  the  realization  the  capital,  contained  65,796  inhabitants  in  1889, 
of  Hellenic  aspirations,  won  a  large  number  of  of  whom  about  one  tenth  were  of  European  ori- 
seats.  Of  41  followers  of  Tricoupis  who  claimed  gin.  Education  is  j^tuitous,  obligatory,  and 
seats  in  the  new  Chamber  when  it  came  together,  secular.  The  state,  m  1888,  expend»l  $525,625 
28  were  refused  admission  on  the  ground  of  ille-  on  the  schools.  There  were  14^2  teachers  and 
galities,  and  new  elections  were  ordered.  The  re-  49,247  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  in  1^7,  and 
maining  109  Deputies  were  supporters  of  Delyan-  in  the  seven  high  schools  there  were  1,185  pupils, 
nis  and  of  Kalli.  The  heroic  financial  methods  of  Commerce, — The  trade  of  Guatemala  m  1889 
Tricoupis  were  turned  against  him  in  the  can-  was  very  satisfactory.  The  imports  amounted  to 
vass,  and  the  farming  population  were  taught  to  f  7,076,000,  and  the  exports  to  $9,960,000.  The 
question  whether  the  stul  dubious  credit,  pur-  crop  of  coffee  was  large,  and  prices  ruled  high, 
ctiased  by  trebling  the  taxes  and  doubling  the  The  export  was  valued  at  $9,550,000.  The  other 
debt,  was  better  than  repudiation.  The  Opposi-  exports,  consisting  of  hid^  sugars,  indigo,  rub- 
tion  promised  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  peas-  ber,  and  bananas,  are  of  trifling  value.  The  im- 
antry  bv  repealing  the  tax  on  plowing  animals,  ports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $1,595,000, 
and  reducing  that  on  sheep  and  cattle,  and  to  the  United  States  coming  next  with  $1,880,000 
place  a  protective  duty  on  animals  import^  from  of  imports.  Coffee  planting  increased  tenfold 
abroad.  The  arm^,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  in  four  years,  and  the  lands  advanced  to  two  or 
Tricoupis  to  make  it  effective,  was  so  deficient  in  three  times  their  former  price, 
discipline  and  training,  as  it  possessed  no  reli-  Finance.  —  The  foreign  consolidated  debt 
able  corps  of  under  officers,  as  to  be  pronounced  amounted,  at  the  end  of  1888,  to  $4,610,000, 
worthless  by  military  critics.  Tricoupis,  who  be-  and  the  internal  debt,  which,  like  the  other,  is 
gau  with  a  policy  of  peace  and  recuperation,  was  mainly  held  in  England,  to  $4,880,000.  A  new 
suapected  latterly  of  having  fallen  under  Russian  loan  of  $21,000,OSD  had  been  negotiated  in 
influence,  and  to  have  entered  into  a  Greco-Servo-  f^rance,  when  the  political  disturbances  broke 
Montenegrin  league  that  would  soon  embroil  out  to  interrupt  the  transaction. 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  set  Macedonia  afire.  War  against  Salvador. — The  idea  of  a 
He  boasted  that  the  three  new  ironclads  could  union  of  the  five  Central  American  republics, 
sweep  the  ^gean,  and  was  credited  with  a  plan  which  has  been  entertained  by  the  most  pro- 
b^  which  it  was  proposed  to  cut  off  communica-  gressivo  statesmen,  and  has  played  an  important 
tions  between  Constantinople  and  Crete,  and  seize  part  in  the  politics  of  those  countries  ever  since 
and  hold  Smyrna  to  be  ransomed  by  a  cession  of  the  disruption  of  the  old  Confederation  in  1847, 
Turkish  territory.  received  a  serious  check  in  1885,  when  Barrios 
Change  of  Cfovemment.— On  Oct.  28  Tri-  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  it  by 
coupis  handed  in  his  resignation,  and  the  King  force.  Since  the  Pan-American  Congress  in 
charged  Delyannls  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Washington  the  movement  has  been  revived, 
ministry.  He  found  the  task  so  difficult  that  It  had  among  its  supporters  the  Presidents  of 
the  Cabinet  was  not  constituted  till  Nov.  5..  It  Guatemala,  iSilvador,  and  Honduras.  In  Oc- 
was  made  up  as  follows :  President  of  the  Coun-  tober,  1889,  a  Congress  was  held  in  San  Salva* 
cil,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  ad  interim  dor  to  devise  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  idea  of 
Minister  of  War,  Delyannis ;  Minister  of  For-  union,  and  the  question  was  adjourned  to  a  Cen- 
eigrn  Affairs,  Deligeorgis;  Minister  of  Finance,  tral  American  Lnion  Congress,  to  be  held  in  the 
Karapanos ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Zaimis ;  Minis-  capital  of  Honduras,  on  Aug.  20, 1890.  Among 
ter  of  Marine,  Koumoundouros ;  Minister  of  the  people  of  the  republics  it  is  not  very  popu- 
Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Gerokos-  lar,  as  they  fear  that  it  will  lead  to  a  loss  of  their 
topulos.  None  of  the  ministers,  except  Delyan-  liberties,  and  that  under  a  single  strone  Govem- 
nis,  had  held  office  before.  He  entered  office  as  ment  they  will  be  more  at  the  mercy  of  dictators 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1863,  was  a  mem-  and  corrupt  politicians  than  at  present  This 
ber,  with  Tricoupis,  of  the  coalition  Cabinet  feeling  is  strong  in  Salvador,  whose  inhabitants 
known  as  the  (Ecumenical  Ministry,  served  later  dread  the  domination  of  the  more  backward  and 
under  Koumoundouros,  who  was  the  father  of  the  lethargic  people  of  the  sister  republics.  It  has 
new  Minister  of  War,  represented  Greece  at  been  uiared  oy  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  all 
the  Berlin  Congress,  became  Prime  Minister  in  three  fearing  the  preponderance  of  the  other 
1885,  and  ceded  his  place  to  Tricoupis,  in  1886,  in  two.  and  more  especially  of  Guatemala.  In  Sal- 
consequence  of  the  joint  naval  demonstration  of  *  vador,  a  conflict  in  June,  1890,  between  the  Un* 
the  European  powers  which  prevented  him  from  ionists  and  the  party  of  independence  was  at- 
carrying  out  his  aggressive  designs  in  Turkey,  tended  with  the  death  of  President  Menendez 
to  obtain  in  Epirus  compensation  for  the  aggran-  and  anarchic  conditions,  out  of  which  Gen.  Car- 
dizement  of  Bulgaria,  after  he  had  spent  the  los  Ezeta  emerged  as  Provisional  President  (see 
enormous  sum  of  100,000,000  drachma!  in  mill-  Salvadok).  President  Barillas  issued  a  procla- 
tary  preparations.  mation  calling  upon  Gen.  Ezeta  to  lay  down  the 
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dictatorship  that  he  had  usurped,  and  ordered  feated  in  a  third  sanguinary  en^gement,  and 
the  mobilisation  of  the  Guatemalan  forces.  On  driren  from  their  intrenched  position,  abandon- 
July  17,  before  there  was  any  declaration  of  war,  ing  their  guns.  Gen.  Ezeta^s  army  followed 
the  steamer  *'GoIima"  of  the  Pacific  Mail  line,  them  into  Guatemalan  territory,  and  uen.  Baril- 
was  stopped  at  the  port  of  San  Jos4  de  Guate-  las,  who  claimed  to  have  committed  no  act  of 
mala,  ana  arms  and  ammunition  that  had  been  hostility  hitherto,  on  July  28  formally  declared 
shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  Salvador  were  war  in  a  proclamation,  statins  that  he  had  lo- 
seized  as  contraband  by  the  Guatemalan  Goyem-  cated  troops  on  the  frontier  lor  the  purpose  of 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  carrying  munitions  preserving  peace  and  order,  which  were  threat- 
was  a  violation  of  the  contract  between  the  Gov-  ened  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  Salvador,  and 
emment  and  the  American  steamship  company,  that  the  forces  of  Salvador  had  invaded  the  na- 
Gen.  Gregorio  Solares  was  appointed  commander-  tional  territory,  notwithstanding  his  protesta- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  on  the  frontier.  The  Sal-  tions  of  peace  and  efforts  to  maintain  it,  and  in 
vadorian  troops  were  concentrated  on  the  Rio  different  wavs  had  unjustly  provoked  the  people 
Paz,  which  forms  the  boundary,  almost  as  quickiv  of  Guatemala.  Severe  engagements  were  fought 
as  the  Guatemalan  army  of  Gen.  Fuentes,  which  at  Atescatempa,  Coatepeque,  and  Chingo,  in 
encamped  near  Ghalchuapa.  An  aide-de-cam]f>  which  the  Guatemalans  sustained  the  heaviest 
was  sent  to  the  Salvadorian  commander,  Gen.  losses.  They  became  demoralized,  being  dissatis- 
Ezeta,  brother  of  the  President,  with  an  tUtinm-  fied  with  the  new  officers  who  were  placed  over 
turn  demanding  his  consent  to  the  ratification  of  them,  and  at  Coco  they  were  routed,  leaving 
the  proposed  union  of  the  five  republics,  and  a  their  artillery  on  the  field.  ,  The  losses  on  both 
meeting  of  representatives  of  those  states,  at  sides  already  amounted  to  more  than  1,000  men. 
Tegucigalpa,  on  Aug.  20.  Gen.  E^eta  replied  One  Salvadorian  column,  under  Gen.  Martinez, 
that  Salvador  was  a  soverei^  state  and  knew  defeated  Gen.  Solares  and  advanced  on  Jutiapa, 
how  to  act  without  foreign  intervention.  Gen.  while  Gten.  Antonio  Ezeta  invaded  the  Deps^ 
Barillas  then  ordered  a  part  of  his  troops  to  cross  ment  of  Chiquimula,  driving  back  the  force  of 
the  frontier  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Gen.  Teller,  after  having  returned  to  San  Salva- 
to  assist  the  rebels  a^inst  Ezeta.  Owing  to  the  dor  and  defeated  Gen.  Rivas,  who  had  seized  the 
internecine  struggle  in  Salvador,  effective  resist-  artillery  barracks.  Gen.  Bogran,  the  President 
ance  was  not  anticipated.  It  was  even  hoped  of  Honduras,  was  suspected  of  a  plan  to  invade 
that  a  military  demonstration  on  the  frontier  Salvador  in  support  of  the  movement  of  Kivas; 
would  be  suflncient  to  enable  Ezeta*s  enemies  but  when  that  was  crushed  and  .the  Guatemalan 
to  overthrow  him.  The  aid  of  Honduras  was  dictator  was  seen  to  be  unable  to  concentrate  a 
counted  upon,  and  declarations  of  adhesion  to  force  sufficient  to  withstand  the  victorious  ad- 
the  union  were  issued  by  persons  pretending  to  vance  of  the  Salvador  columns,  he  followed  the 
represent  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  The  men  example  of  the  rulers  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
WHO  held  the  power  in  the  latter  countries  sym-  Rica,  and  on  Aug.  4,  on  receiving  an  assurance 
pathized  rather  with  Ezeta's  i)arty,  and  were  de-  that  Gen.  Ezeta  would  convene  a  Constitutional 
termined,  if  possible,  to  remain  neutral.  Ezeta  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  elect  a 
developed  unexpected  strength,  and  was  able  to  permanent  President,  issued  a  proclamation  reo- 
mass  on  the  border  a  considerable  body  of  the  ognizing  Ezeta  as  Provisional  President  of  Salva- 
most  soldierly  and  best-disciplined  troops  in  dor.  Tne  Costa  Rican  Cone^ress  voted  to  defer 
Central  America,  while  Barillas,  whose  despotic  the  final  consideration  of  the  union  compact  of 
rale  and  reputed  dishonesty  have  made  him  the  Central  American  states  that  was  signed  at 
many  enemies  in  Guatemala,  was  afraid  to  de-  San  Salvador  in  October,  1880,  until  the  month 
ploy  his  best  troops  against  Ezeta,  being  equally  of  September,  1891.  President  Bogran  sent 
threatened  with  nsings  in  the  rear.  On  July  17  notes  to  the  presidents  of  the  other  republics 
Gen.  Villavicensio,  commanding  a  force  com-  8ugg:esting^  the  advisability  of  p<»tponing  the 
posed  of  Salvadorian  rebels,  his  countrymen,  consideration  of  the  treaty  of  union  till  after 
and  Guatemalan  troops,  who  were  sent  across  the  hostilities  between  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
the  border  to  his  aid,  was  beaten.  Gen.  Fuen-  were  ended.  President  Sacasa,  of  Costa  Rica, 
tes  then  crossed  the  river  and  intrenched  him-  and  President  Rodriguez,  of  Nicaragua,  approved 
self  on  Salvadorian  territory.  On  July  18  the  the  postponement,  informing  him  that  at  the  in- 
Guatemalan  troops,  estimated  at  9,000,  were  tended  meeting  of  delegates  in  Tegucigalpa,  on 
driven  from  their  position  with  heavy  loss,  leav-  Aug.  20,  the  representatives  of  tneir  Govern- 
ing a  part  of  their  artillery  and  ammunition,  ments  would  be  instructed  against  discussing  a 
President  Bogran,  of  Honduras,  proclaimed  an  treaty  of  union. 

alliance  with  Guatemala,  and  permitted  Gen.  On  Aug.  1  Gen.  Santiago  Contreras,  with  1,800 
Hivas,  a  Salvadorian  officer,  who  had  been  sum-  men,  surprised  the  Guatemalan  artillery  corps, 
moned  to  fight  against  Guatemala,  to  raise  2,000  numbering  about  the  same,  which  was  command- 
mercenaries  for  the  invasion  of  Salvador.  About  ed  by  Col.  Barrera,  Gen.  Cayetano  Sanchez  having 
the  same  time  Gen.  Barrundia,  a  Guatemalan  ex-  been  recalled  to  fortify  the  capital.  The  attack 
ile,  entered  the  northern  district  of  Guatemala  was  made  in  the  night,  and  resulted  in  the  rout 
from  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  of  the  artillerymen,  who  left  11  guns  in  the  ene- 
standard  of  revolt  against  Barillas.  On  July  my's  hands  and  400  dead  on  the  field.  TheGuate- 
20  persons  claiming  to  represent  the  wishes  of  malans  being  re-enforced  bv  additional  troops, 
the  people  of  all  the  republics  issued  a  manifesto  Gen.  Contreras  intrenched  himself  at  Santa  Bar- 
from  the  capital  of  Guatemala,  calling  upon  bara,  within  40  miles  of  the  capital  of  Guatemala. 
Got.  Ezeta  to  relinquish  the  pi^esidency  of  Sal-  A  new  revolution  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of 
vador  and  restore  the  legal  order.  The  Salvador  Guatemala,  headed  by  Gen  Alfonso  Irungarav, 
insurgents  and  their  Guatemalan  allies  were  de-  the  son  of  a  general  who  was  banished  by  Baril- 
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las  in  1888.  Yotiiig  Irnngaray  issued  a  jortmun-  rumored  that  he  contemplated  fledng  hy  aea  to 
eiamierUo  in  the  department  of  Chiquimula,  was  ^ov  in  security  his  fortune,  estimated  at  |8,- 
joined  by  more  than  1,500  deserters  from  the  000,000,  which  he  had  inyested  in  foreign  coon- 
Guatemalan  army,  seized  the  capital  of  the  de-  tries,  as  luany  other  wealthy  Guatemalans  have 
partment,  and  compelled  Barillas  to  concentrate  done.  The  Trea8ur3r  was  empty,  and  the  troops 
nis  army  on  Guatemala  city  to  prevent  it  from  were  unpaid  and  ill  supplied.  The  French 
being  captured  by  the  rebels.  The  military  bankers  who  had  negotiated  a  loan  declared  the 
generally  were  dissatisfied,  their  pay  being  in  contract  void,  and  refused  to  honor  the  drafts  of 
arrears,  and  in  the  capital  the  President  did  not  the  Govemment,  which  then  attempted  to  ap- 
dare  to  show  himself,  as  the  mob  threatened  his  propriate  the  customs  receipts  pleaged  to  tne 
life.  He  had  proclaimed  martial  law  through-  Iln^lish  bond  holders,  but  desisted  in  response  to 
out  the  republic.  On  July  26  an  attempt  was  a  vigorous  protest  of  the  British  minister, 
made  to  assassinate  Barillas.  While  the  nostile  The  reyerses  of  the  insurgents  in  the  open  field 
armies  lay  encamped  in  sieht  of  each  other,  the  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  put  of  the 
two  dictators  were  occupiea  in  suppressing  civil  Salvadorians  afforded  time  and  oppertunity  to 
dissensions  in  their  own  countries.  The  inva-  Barillas  to  regain  his  failing  prestige  and  to  dis- 
sion  of  Gen.  Villavicencio  with  Salvador  refu-  able  his  secret  enemies  by  remorseless  persecu- 
^ees  and  Guatemalan  volunteers  had  been  effect-  tions.  On  Aug.  6  he  canceled  the  exe^uaiwrs  of 
ively  checked  and  by  a  prompt  manoeuvre  San  the  foreign  consuls  that  he  thought  were  inim- 
Salvador  had  been  recaptured  from  Gen.  Rivas,  ical  to  his  rule,  namely,  those  of  Mexico,  the 
and  the  rebel  leader  and  a  great  many  people  of  Argentine  Republic,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
aU  degrees  of  prominence  who  were  suspected  of  and  Bolivia.  The  Governor  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
treason  to  Ezeta  had  been  shot  without  trial,  trict,  Gen.  Rafael  Romafia,  was  removed  and 
The  territory  of  Honduras,  however,  was  still  sent  to  prison,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
used  as  a  base  for  hostile  operations  against  the  shot  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  a  plot  to 
Ezeta  Government,  notwithstanding  Bo^^n*s  as-  overthrow  the  Government  and  restore  the  Con- 
surances.  Dr.  Rafael  Ayala,  Vice-President  un-  servative  or  Church  party  to  power,  with  Gen, 
der  President  Menendez  aqd,  according  to  the  Julio  Garcia  Granados,  an  exile  in  Nicaragua,  as 
Constitution,  the  legimate  Provisional  President  its  leader.  The  culminatinj?  point  of  the  con- 
of  Salvador,  set  up  a  rival  government  at  Sen-  test  was  reached  when  Banilas  ordered  the  ar- 
zuntepeque,  near  the  Honduras  frontier,  under  rest  of  Enrique  Martinez  Sobral,  the  Minister  of 
the  protection  of  a  considerable  army  led  by  Foreign  affairs,  who  was  hurried  to  prison  and 
Miranda,  a  distinguished  and  influential  Salva-  condemned  by  the  President's  decree  to  be  sum- 
dorian  general.  Gen.  Bogran  again  prepared  to  marily  shot.  The  Spanish  minister  interceded 
give  open  military  assistahce  to  Barillas,  sending  with  Barillas,  who  promised  to  spare  Sobral*s  life, 
a  body  of  troops  under  Gen.  Figueroa  to  support  The  accused  man  was  returned  to  the  penitenti- 
Gen.  Miranda,  while  he  marched  with  another  to  ary,  and  a  false  rumor  gained  currency  and  was 
join  the  Guatamalan  force  that  was  sent  against  generally  believed  that  he  was  secretly  shot', 
the  insurgents  in  Chiquimula  under  the  com-  The  other  four  ministers  sent  in  their  resigna- 
mand  of  Gen.  Pedro  Barillas,  a  cousin  of  the  tions,  which  Barillas  refused  to  accept-,  ordering 
President.  The  people  of  Guatemala,  where  them  to  remain  at  their  posts.  This  they  re- 
food  rose  to  famine  prices,  the  coffee  crop  was  to  fused  to  do,  upon  which  he  sent  them  letters  of 
a  great  extent  lost  for  lack  of  hands  to  pick  it  dismissal.  A  season  of  anarchy  followed,  during 
and  the  trees  injured  for  years  to  come,  and  the  which  the  partisans  of  Barrios  endeavored  to 
patriotic  impulse  of  resistance  to  foreign  domi-  gain  the  upper  hand,  but  the  power  and  energy 
nation  that  gave  Ezeta  his  popular  strength  of  Barillas  nive  him  the  mastery. 

Stayed  no  part,  were  generally  refractory  and  Intermediation. — Lansing   B.    Mizner,  the 

isaffected  toward  Barillas.    Sedition  was  rife  in  American  minister    accredited  to  the  Central 

the  circles  of  the  Government,  and  insurrec-  American  republics  on  May  80, 1889,  who  re- 

tions  were  threatened  in  the  capital  and  in  vari-  sided  in  Guatemala,  like  all  the  diplomatic  repre- 

ous  other  centers.    Gen.  Jos^  Kevna  Barrios,  son  sentatives  of  foreign  countries  in  Central  Amer- 

of  the  late  dictator,  was  recalled  from  exile  in  ica,  was  unable  to  communicate  with  the  State 

San  Francisco  to  head  a  seneral  uprising.    In  Department  at  Washington  after  the  war  broke 

the  last  enj^agements  witn   the   Salvadorians,  out,  trustworthy  telegraph  service  by  the  land 

whole  battalions  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran.  line  running  through  Guatemala  and  Mexico 

Gen  Irungaray  and  his  associates   Estanislao  being  impossible.    Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  for- 

Sandoval  and  Maximo  Cerna,  who  bad  issued  eigners  and  their  property,  as  well  as  for  the 

proclamations  from  Spala  and  Palo  Grande,  had  consequences  to  the  belligerent  countries,  he  in- 

oeen  joined  by  disaffected  Guatemalan  soldiers  vited  the  diplomatic  representatives  in   Gnate- 

till  they  disposed  of  a  force  of  some  8,000.    On  mala  to  hold  a  conference  at  the  United  States 

Aug.  5  Gen.  Pedro  Barillas  gave  them  battle  Legation,    The  first  conference,  which  was  held 

and  gained  a  decisive  victory.    Barrundia,  who,  on  July  81,  was  followed  by  others.    The  min- 

in  conjunction  with  Col.  Brito  and  Col.  Garflas,  isters  all  agreed  to  lend  their  good  oflSces  to  se- 

had  raised  a  force  of  refugees  on  the  Mexican  cure  peace  without  being  able  to  come  to  a  cor- 

border  that  was  daily  augmented  by  Guatema-  dial  understanding  in  regard  to  concerted  action, 

lans  who  fled  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Baril-  which  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  a  rumor 

las,  was  stopped  by  the  Mexican   authorities  that  Secretary  Blaine  had  sent  a  dispatch  dis- 

when  on  the  point  of  invading  Guatemala.    Still  countenancing  Mr.  Mizner's  invitation  to  Enro- 

the  President's  difficulties  were  not  ended.    The  pean  governments  to  co-operate  with  the  United 

hostile  party  at  the  seat  of  government  was  al-  States  in  mediating  a  difficulty  between  Ameri- 

most  strong  enough  to  depose  him,  and  it  was  can  powers,    The  authorities  at  Washington  o^ 
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dered  the  '*  Thetis  ^  and  the  '*  Ranger  "  to  Cen*  selves  for  conscription  on  pain  of  being  shot 

tnJ  America  to  protect  American  citizens  and  About  25,000  soldiers  were  massed  on  the  frontier, 

to  be  at  the  dispcMsal  of  the  minister  for  the  for-  Gen.  Bogran  entered  into  an  open  lea^e  with 

warding  of  intelligence  and  instraotions.    The  Guatemala,  sending  forces  to  form  a  junction 

ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  with  the  armv  of  mrillas.    Costa  Rica  and  Nic- 

and  Spain  acceded  to  the  proposal  to  tender  a  aragua  manifested  an  intention  to  join  Salva- 

concerted  mediation,  the  newly  appointed  Mexi-  dor,  and  the  eventual  intervention  of  Mexico 

can  minister.  Gen.  Alatorre,  having  not  yet  ar-  was  apprehended  if  Guatemala  threatened  Sal* 

rived.    At  the  instance  of  the  diplomatic  body,  vador  s  independence.    Simultaneously  with  the 

Gen.  Ezeta  ordered  his  troops  not  to  attack  the  advance  of  an  armv  from  Honduras  into  Salva- 

Guatemalan  forces  confronting  them,  being  anx-  dorian  territory,  Gen.  Barillas  ordered  an  at- 

ious,  perhaps,  to  avoid  giving  the  Guatemalan  tack  on  Gen.  Irungaray's  revolutionaries,  who 

people,  then  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  cause  defeated  the  Guatemalan  army,  and  compelled  it 

for  uniting  to  repel  an  invading  army,  which  to  retreat  to  the  capital,  while  the  Salvador  sol- 

they  could  overwhelm  with  superior  numbers  if  diers  under  Gen.  Molina  drove  back  the  invaders 

it  penetrated  too  far  into  their  country.    Baril-  from  Honduras  with  heavy  losses  after  a  battle 

las,  whose  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  lasting  five  hours.    The  proclaimed  general  levy 

was  anxious  for  peace,  but  urged  the  resignation  of  all  adults  drove  manv  to  join  the  insurgents 

of  Ezeta  as  a  condition.    Each  Gk>vernment  ao-  in  Chiquimula  or  the  Salvador  troops  across  the 

cosed  the  other  of  being  the  aggressor.  Gen  Ba-  border.    A  forced  loan  of  $600,000  from  the 

rillas,  asserting  that  his  forces  were  only  once  en-  city  of  Guatemala,  and  of  $400,000  from  Quezal- 

gaged  with  uie  invading  army,  all  the  other  tenango  was  demanded,  and  by  another  decree 

battles  having  been  fought  between  warring  fac-  the  tax  on  real  estate  was  doubled,  the  export 

tions  of  Salvador,  while  the  Salvador  authorities  duty  on  coffee  raised  from  $1  to  $2  per  100 

denied  that  they  had  sent  troops  across  the  pounds*  a  duty  imposed  on  salt,  and  an  addi- 

border  until  the  Guatemalans  had  made  several  tional  duty  placed  on  spirits,  and  intemal-reve- 

ineffectual  attempts  to  occupy  positions  on  their  nue  taxes  were  levied  on  liquors,  tobacco,  soap, 

territory.     On   Aug.  7,  Minister  Mizner  em-  candles,  and  other  articles, 

barked  on  one  of  the  American  war  vessels  for  The  Treaty  of  Peace. — The  preliminaries  of 

La  Libertad,  Salvador,  where  he  could  commu-  peace,  which  were  formulated  by  the  diplomatic 

nicate  by  cable  with  his  Government.    His  pur-  corps  at  the  request  of  the  ministers  of  Costa 

nwas  also  to  confer  with  Provisional  Presl-  Rica  and  Nicaraf^ua,  after  they  had  been  signed 

Ezeta  on  the  subiect  of  mediation  and  the  bv  President  Banllas,  were  submitted  to  President 

terms  of  peace.    The  diplomatic  representatives  Ezeta,  in  Salvador,  on  Aug.  26,  by  Minister  Mizner, 

of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  had  proffered  their  the  doyen  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  was  ac- 

services  independently  to  arrange  the  basis  of  companied  by  the  Spanish  minister  and  the  min- 

a  settlement.    President  Ezeta,  through  unof-  isters  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.    The  basis 

ficial  channels,  hinted  his  willingness  to  refer  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  was  as  follows : 

the  matter  to  the  joint  arbitration  of  Mexico  I.  Both  armies  to  withdraw  fix>m  the  frontier  within 

and   the  United    States,  thinking  that  if  the  forty-eight  hoars  after  the  ratification  of  peace. 

American  Government^  owing  to  the  residence  of  1/ •  The  armies  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Sal- 

the  minister  to  Guatemala,  was  biased  in  favor  JJ^^'  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  »  P««»  <ootmg  Tvithm  eight 

of  his  adveraaries,  Mexican  antagonism  to  Gua-  ffi  ^he  state  of  government  existing  in  Salvador 

temala  could  be  relied  on  to  counterbalance  this  prior  to  June  22  to  li  renewed  as  booS  as  poesible, 

mflaence.    He  insisted,  as  a  pnme  condition  of  the  present  President  pledging  himBelf  to  order  an 

negotiations,  that  he  should  oe  officially  recog-  election  within  twenty-one  days,  and  in  case  ho  is 

nized  as  Provisional  President.    This  confronted  elected  instead  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  be  shall 

the  United  States  Government  with  an  awkward  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^^  ^«  unexpired  term  ending  March 

difficulty,  because  there  were  two  governments    ^»  i^^^Xoi *  *i.    n  *  j    •      *.  j  •    *!. 

in  Salvador,  and  of  the  two  that  of  Dr.  Ayala  n  ^^Up^"^-  i  *^%Goveinment  desisted  in  the 

— -Ti.           A-1   *•       iri            !'"««' "XA^t. ^7 •"»  Constitution  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 

was  the  constitutional  Government.    On  Aug.  11  inapecto^GenerSf  of  the  army  in  office  before  the 

riesident  Ezeta  formally  announced  an  armis-  revolution  to  be  reinstated. 

tice  pending  the  peace  negotiations.    After  his  V.  The  Government  of  Salvador  to  be  recognized 

conferences  with  President  Ezeta  Mr.  Mizner  re-  by  the  states  of  Central  America  and  €ui  r^erendum 

turned  to  Guatemala  on  Aug.  16.    By  Aug  18  a  ^y  other  governments  upon  the  election  of  a  President 

protocol  was  completed  by  the  intermediaries,  and  his  installation. 

ai^'^'IfLir^C^^^  in^^ual^L°?,S?oXl£rSd"gS^^^^ 

the  Spamsh  minister.    The  good  offices  and  me-  h^^e  taken  part  in  events  having  their  origin  in  the 

Qiation  of  the  diplomatic  body  were  accepted  by  war.                                       -o             -o 

both  parties,  but  the  basis  of  peace  proposed  in  VII.  The  treaty  of  peooe  to  be  renewed  within  three 

the  provisional  treaty  was  rejected,  as  implying  months  after  the  new  President  has  tidcen  poesession 

the  abandonment  of  the  independence  of  Salva-  o^  his  office  in  order  to  eradicate  hitter  feeling  and 

dor,  by  Ezeta,  who  advanced  the  right  of  Sal-  wnllrro  the  autonomy  and  mdependeoce  of  the  repub- 

Tsdor  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  as  being  both  ^^  *"  TS^t^Jf  t^^'KJ'.^wSirf^Tn?^^       fnr 

the  aggrieved  and  the  victSs  party,  Snd  in  her  adhe^S  ^^^^^  submitted  to  Honduras  for 

order  to  bring  the  enemy  to  his  terms  he  threat-  ix.  The  belligerent  powers  to  notify  their  acceptance 

ened  to  order  his  troops  to  advance  on  the  Gua-  or  nQootion  of  the  treaty  within  five  days,  and  all 

temalan  capital.  oommonications  from  the  respective  Governments  to 

Barillas  had  strengthened  his  lines  with  drafted  be  published  in  their  official  papers, 

limits,  and  now  ordered  ^1  citizens  between  The  articles  were  dated  Aug.  27,  and  were 

the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty  to  present  them-  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  United  States, 
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Ck)8ta  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Spain,  and  Belgium,  atid  called  on  Dr.  An^iano  and  asked  for  fnller  ex- 

ehargis  d'affaires  of  Germany  and  Great  Brit-  planations,  pointmg  out  that  Guatemala  was 

ain.    The  conditions  were  not  as  repu^ant  to  t^en  under  militarjr  law,  and  received  the  assnr- 

Ezeta  as  the  original  draft,  which  provided  that  ance  that  Barrundia  would  have  a  fair  trial  and 

he  should  resign  the  provisional  presidency  into  would  not  be  put  to  death.    When  the  **  Aca- 

the  hands  of  Ayala  pending  the  election  of  a  pulco**  put  in  at  San  Jos^  on  Aug.  27,  and 

new  President  for  the  unexpired  term  hj  a  Con-  anchored  near  the  *'  Thetis  "  and  the  **  Banger," 

stituent  Assembly.    Nevertneless  he  objected  to  Commander  Reiter,   of    the   *'  Banger,"  came 

the  third  and  fourth  articles  as  an  interference  aboard,  and  was  requested  by  Captain  Pitts  to 

with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  country  protect  his  passengers  from  violence,  detailing  a 

tending  to  impair  its  autonomy  and  dignity,  nle  of  marines  for  the  purpose.    The  American 

Mr.  Mizner,  in  the  name  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  naval  officer  exprecKsed  regret  that  he  could  do 

replied  with  a  declaration  that  those  articles  aid  nothing  without  authority  from  the  Guatemahui 

not  involve  the  least  design  to  interfere  in  matters  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  was  the  port  captain, 

which  of  right  belong  exclusively  to  Salvador,  the  vessel  being  in  Guatemalan  territorial  watersL 

Ezeta  accepted  this  declaration  as  satisfactory  Pitt  telegrapheid  to  Mr.  Mizner  from  Champico. 

and  signea  the  treatv  on  Aug.  28.    With  the  The  American  minister  sent  a  reply  telling  him 

saving  clause  inserted  by  Ezeta,  the  treaty  was  that  his  vessel  was  within  the  junsaiction  of  the 

ratified  by  Barillas  on  the  following  day ;  and  Guatemalan  authorities,  and  that  tiiey  had  the 

the  diplomatic  representatives  sent  a  note  to  the  right  to  arrest  any  one  charged  with  having 

three  governments  calling  on  them  to  withdraw  offended  against  the  laws  of  the  country.   If  he 

the  belligerent  forces.  chose  to  resist  the  legally  constituted  authority 

The  final  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  the  of  Guatemala  he  would  have  to  do  so  at  his 

capital  of  Guatemala  on  Nov.  16     Its  stipula-  own  peril,  and  would  render  himself  amenable 

tions  had  in  the  main  been  complied  with.    The  to  prosecution  and  punishment  under  Gnate- 

Salvadorian  Congress,  when  it  met,  refused  at  malan  law.  The  Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign 

first  to  ratify  the  third  and  fourth  articles.    A  Affairs  made  a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender 

difficulty  had  also  arisen  in  regard  to  the  ex-  of  Barrundia,  to  which  Minister  Mizner  replied 

change  of  prisoners,  the  Guatenialans  having,  it  that,  if   the  '*  Acapulco  *'  was  in  Guatemalan 

was  said,  snot  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  war.  waters  the  Guatemalan  authorities  could  exercise 

The  Barrnndia  Episode.  —  Jos6  Martin  their  legal  jurisdiction,  and  if  it  should  be  found 
Barrundia,  who,  as  Minister  of  War  under  Bai^  necessary  to  arrest  Gen.  Barrundia  while  on 
rios,  was  considered  responsible  for  many  of  the  board  an  American  vessel,  the  United  States 
barbarities  committed  during  the  former  dis-  minister  need  raise  no  objection  to  the  enforce- 
turbances  in  Central  America,  left  the  country  ment  of  the  laws  by  duly  authorized  officers; 
in  1885,  and  when  the  last  war  broke  out  he  was  but  he  would  remind  the  Government  of  its 
living  with  his  family  in  the  Mexican  State  of  promise  to  accord  full  justice  and  avoid  extreme 
Oaxaca.  Going  to  Chiapas,  he  collected  and  measures.  Capt.  Pitts  had  promi»ed  Gen.  Bar- 
armed  a  band  at  Tapachula,  with  the  intention  rundia  that  he  would  not  be  delivered  up,  and 
of  entering  Guatemala  and  raising  a  revolt  when  Col.  Torielle  first  came  on  board  and  de- 
against  his  old  enemy,  Barillas.  While  attempt-  manded  Barrundia,  he  refused,  and  sent  a  tele- 
ing  to  cross  the  boundary  he  was  arrested  and  gram  to  the  minister,  whose  reply  to  his  former 
his  followers  were  disarmed  by  Mexican  troops,  message  he  had  not  received,  and  a  request  for 
his  design  having  been  communicated  to  tne  assistance  to  the  officers  of  the  Ameriqan  men-of- 
Mexican  Government  hj  the  Guatemalan  minis-  war,  who  answered  that  the  matter  was  out  of 
ter,  Dieguez.  Barrundia  was  detained  in  prison  their  iurisdiction.  Col.  Torielle  returned  with 
a  few  days,  then  was  liberated  on  condition  that  an  oraer  for  Barrundia's  arrest,  showing  him 
he  should  leave  Mexican  soil,  and  was  conveyed  Mr.  Mizner's  letter  to  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
under  escort  to  the  port  of  Acapulco,  where  he  ment,  and  handing  him  the  ministers  reply  of 
took  passage  for  Salvador  on  the  Pacific  Mail  similar  tenor  to  his  own  message.  Capt.  Pitts 
steamer  "  Acapulco."  Although  the  steamer  said  he  would  obey  under  protest,  and  alter  first 
touched  at  Guatemalan  ports,  he  felt  secure  asking  Barrundia  to  give  up  his  arms  he  in- 
undcr  the  American  flag,  especially  since  the  formed  him  that  the  Guatemalan  officer  had 
captain  of  a  vessel  of  the  same  line  had  the  come  to  arrest  him.  Barrundia  rushed  out  with 
month  before  refused  to  allow  Salvadorian  sol-  two  revolvers  that  he  had  concealed,  and  fired  at 
diers  to  come  armed  aboard  bis  steamer  or  to  Col.  Torielle  and  the  captain,  who  fled  into  a 
arrest  a  political  prisoner  who  had  escaped  from  stateroom.  Going  out  of  the  cabin,  he  was  shot 
their  custody.  The  Guatemalan  Government,  by  the  five  soldiers  who  had  come  with  Torielle, 
informed  by  a  telegram  from  Minister  Dieguez  who  all  fired  their  rifies  simultaneously, 
that  Barrundia  was  on  the  **  Acapulco,"  ordered  Minister  Mizner  protested  to  the  Guatemalan 
his  arrest  at  Champco,  but  Capt  Pitts  would  Government  against  the  shooting  of  Barrundia 
not  permit  the  officers  to  boara  the  ship.  The  in  violation  of  its  promise  that  mrmndia's  life 
Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  would  be  spared.  On  Sept  1  a  daughter  of  Bar- 
Francisco  Anguiano,  reouested  Minister  Mizner  rundia  entered  the  offices  of  the  Legation  and, 
to  direct  Pitts,  when  tne  steamer  reached  San  pointing  a  revolver  at  Mr.  Mizner,  reproached 
Jos^,  to  deliver  up  his  passenger,  who  was  nim  with  having  been  the  cause  of  her  father's 
charged  with  the  crimes  of  sedition,  treason,  and  death,  and  pullS  the  trigeer.  The  bullet  missed 
conspiracy  against  the  Government  and  the  him,  and  oefore  she  could  fire  a  second  shot 
domestic  peace  of   the  country.     Mr.  Mizner  Consul-General  Hosmer  seized  her  wrist 
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HAWAII,  a  constitutional  kinsdom  embrao-  Comiiiiiiileation8.^The  number  of  domestic 
ing  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  islands  in  the  letters  that  passed  through  the  post-offloe  in  1888 
Pacific  Ocean,  2400  miles  southwest  from  San  was  1,125,648 ;  of  foreign  letters,  667,282.    A 
Francisco.   Kalakaua  I  was  elected  to  the  throne  telegraph  line  of  40  miles  opened  on  the  island 
bj  tbo  people  in  1874.    On  his  death  he  is  sue-  of  Maui  in  1878  has  since  been  extended  over 
oeeded  oj  nis  eldest  sister,  Kamaheha  Liliuo-  the  whole  surface  of  the  island.   There  are  lines 
kalani,  bom  Sept.  2, 1838,  whose  husband  is  John  also  on  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Hawaii  and  an 
O.  Dominis,  of  American  origin.*  extensive  system  of  telephoning,  and  the  islands 
Under  the  new  Constitution  of  July  6, 1887,  the  are  to  be  connected  with  cables.    Honolulu,  the 
Upper  House  or  House  of  Nobles  is  an  elective  capital,  a  place  of  20,487  inhabitants  in  1884,  is 
chamber,  all  male  citizens  having  a  vote  who  are  provided  with  electric  lights  and  street  railroads, 
qualified  by  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  The  length  of  steam  railroads  on  the  three  prin- 
of  property  and  the  standard  of  education  that  cipal  islands  is  56  miles.     Steamers   connect 
is  the  sole  requisite  for  electors  to  the  House  of  Honolulu  with  San  Francisco  and  with  the  ports 
Representatives.    Formerly  the  King  nominated  of  China  and  Australia.    In  1889  the  number  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of   Nobles.    Each  vessels  entered  was  271;  tonnage,  218,785.    Of 
house  consists  of  24  members.    Representatives  these  192,  of  129,095  tons,  were  American ;  20, 
are  elected  for  two  years  and  members  of  the  of  19,188  tons,  English ;  6,  of  4^197^  tons,  Ger* 
Upper  House  for  six  years,  one  third  of  the  man ;  12,  of  11,542  tons,  of  other  fore'ign  nation- 
House  being  renewed  biennially.    They  unite  to  alities ;  and  41,  of  54,818  tons,  Hawaiian.    The 
form  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  ministers  number  of  vessels  registered  as  Hawaiian  in  1889 
have  seats  and  can  vote  on  all  matters  not  in-  was  57,  of  15,403  tons,  of  which  22  were  steamers, 
volving  a  question  of  confidence.    The  Legis-  Finances. — The  budget  for  the  two  years 
lature  meets  once  every  two  years.    A  treaty  ending  March  81, 1890,  makes  the  total  receipts 
made  in  1889  gives  the  control  of  the  foreign  $2,862,505,  including  a   cash   balance   in   the 
relations  to  the  United  States.    The  ministry  at  treasury  of  $209,655.    The  receipts  from  ens* 
the  beginning  of  1890  was  composed  as  follows :  toms  are  estimated  at  $1,048,100 ;  internal  reve- 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Jonathan  Austin ;  nue,  $796,500 ;  taxes  on  commerce,  $186,450 ; 
Minister  of   the  Interior,  Lorin  A.  Thurston;  sales,  $511,800;  fines  and  costs,  $110,000.    The 
Attorney-General  and  Chief  of  Police,  Clarence  total  disbursements  are  reckoned  at  $2,781,814, 
W.  Ashford ;  Minister  of  Finance,  S.  M.  Damon,  of  which  $86,200  are  for  the  civil  list ;  $25,800 
successor  to  W.  L.  Green.  for  lep:islative  expenses ;  $178,582  for  the  admin- 
Area  and  Population. — ^The  area  of  the  isl-  istration  of  justice,  $161,850  for  the  diplomatic 
ands  is  6,677  square  miles.    The  population  in  service,  $1,188,262  for  the  post-office,   public 
1888  was  estimated  at  87,647.    The  immigrants  works,  roads  and  bridges,  sanitation,  and  other 
in  1889  numbered  8,704  and  the  emigrants  1,891,  expenses  of   the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
a  net  immigration  of   1,891,  against  2,642  in  $659,640  for  financial  administration ;  $285,780 
1888, 2,220  in  1887, 1,536  in  1886,  8,605  in  1885,  for  police ;  and  $206,700  for  public  instruction, 
and  2,713  iii  1884.    Most  of  the  immigrants  are  The  public  debt,  which  was  consolidated   bj 
Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers.    There  were  189  means  of  a  loan  issued  in  England  in  188o, 
schools  in  1888,  with  8,770  pupils,  of  whom  5,320  amounted  on  April  1, 1890,  to  $1,934,000. 
were  Hawaiians  and  1^27  were  of  mixed  blood.  Polltleal  Crl8l8.~The  Cabinet  which  was 
Commerce   and  Prodnetion.  —  The  total  imposed  upon  the  King  by  the  revolution  of  1887 
value  of  the  imports  in  1889  was  $5,439,000,  of  has  not  been  homogeneous  from  the  first.    Its 
which  $4,806,000  came  from  the  United  States,  prestige  was  impaired  when  the  King  vetoed 
1675,000  from  Great   Britain,   $201,000   from  the  liquor  and  police  bills  and  the  billabolish- 
China  and  Japan,  $116,000  from  Australia,  $91,-  ing  the  office  of  governor  against  the  advice  of 
000  from  Germany,  and  $50,000  from  elsewhere,  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  about  six  months 
The  total  value  of  exports  was  .$18,874,000,  of  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  cur- 
wbich  $13,841,000  went  to  the  United  States  and  tailing  his  prerogative,  and  his  right  of  veto 
|33,00O  to  Australia.    The  sugar  exported  was  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court    At  that 
valned  at  $13,089,302.    The  only  other  article  of  time  it  was  rumored  that  the  Attorney-General 
any  decree  of  im^rtance  was  rice  of  the  value  planned  to  overthrow  the  throne  by  a  military 
of  $451,184.    United  States  gold  was  imported  insurrection,  and  was  onlv  restrained  by  the 
to  the  amount  of  $1,146,925,  while  the  export  presence  of  American  and  firitish  men-of-war  in 
was  $40,477.      Since  1884  gold  coins  of   the  the  harbor.    Mr.  Ashford  was  accused  of  paying 
United  States  have  been  the  only  legal  tender  illegal  fees  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  ana 
for  more  than  $10,  and  Hawaiian  and  American  complaints  were  made  against  Minister  Thurston, 
silver  coins  for  smaller  sums.    Of  $34,000,000  who  was  another  leader  of  the  revolution.    A 
invested  in  sugar  pUntations,  about  $27,000,000  vote  of  censure  was  passed  upon  the  Attorney- 
is  American  capital.  General,  and  yet  he  retained  his  place.    Later 

the  course  of  Premier  Green  and  his  Cabinet  on 

Ji^J^i^^^  died  of  BrMrhrs  dliMM.  ftt  the  a|{«  of  the  Chinese  question  excited  displeasure.    After 

ffl&*S''fli';S:Sii"hJy*^^  the   Legislature   met   in   1890^^  recriminations 

loipoM  of  maidiig  a  tour  through  the  United  statoa.  passed  between  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  con- 
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nection  with  a  daring  attempt  to  dethrone  King  Foreign  Affairs,  John  A.  Cammins ;  Minister  of 

Kalakaua  that'  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1889.  Finance,  Godfrey  Brown ;  Minister  of  the  In- 

The  chief  conspirators,  Robert  W.  Wilcox  and  tenor,  Charles  K.  Spencer;  Attorney-General, 

Robert  Boyd,  naif-caste  Hawaiians  who  were  A.  P.  Peterson.    The  Legislative  session  was 

educated  for  the  military  profession  in  Italy,  prolonged  till  Not.  14,  when  it  was  dosed  with 

were  never  tried.    Mr.  Thurston  accused  Mr.  a  speedi  from  the  King,  in  which  he  cautioned 

Ashford  of  complicity,  and  the  latter  retorted  the  ministers  to  be  economical,  pointing  out  that 

that  it  was  the  other  ministers  who  connived  in  the  authorized  expenditure  was  in  excess  of  the 

the  plot,  as  they  took  care  to  have  no  means  at  estimated  revenue. 

hand  to  frustrate  the  object  of  the  revolutionists,  H AYTI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies  oocn- 

which  was  to  force  Kalakaua  to  abdicate  in  Pyin^  the  western  third  of  the  island  of  Santo 

favor  of  Princess  Liliuokalani,  and  that  it  would  Donunga    By  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

have  been  successful  if  ammunition  had  not  of  Oct.  0, 1889,  the  House  of  Commons  is  com- 

been  procured  from  the  United  States  war-ship  posed  of  50  members,  elected  for  three  yean  by 

**  Adams."    The  head  of  the  conspiracy,  who  the  ballots  of  all  male  citizens  over  twenty-one 

had  been  elected  a  Representative,  said  that  the  years  of  age,  and  the  Senate  is  composed  of  39 

movement  originated  with  a  society  for  the  de-  members,  part  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  House 

f ense  of  native  rights,  whose  motto  was  *'  Hawaii  of  Commons,  and  part  nominated  bv  the  Presi- 

for  the  Hawaiians,"  and  avowed  that  the  abdica-  dent,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  one  third  retiring 

tion  of  the  King  had  been  demanded  with  the  every  two  years.    The  President  is  elected  by  the 

knowledge  and  encouragement  of  some  of  the  two  Houses  united  in  a  National  Assembly,  and 

ministers.    The  American  or  Reform  party  at  holds  office  for  fouryears. 

the  opening  of  the  session  had  nominated  a  GK^n.  Florvil  G.  Hippolyte  was  confirmed  in 

Representative  for  presiding  officer,  and  were  the  presidency  after  his  mial  victory  over  Gen. 

outvoted,  some  of  the  natives  who  had  formerly  Legitime  bv  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  Oct 

acted  with  the  Administration  joining  the  Op-  17, 1889.    The  President  has  power  to  select  the 

positiouandcastingtheirballotsfor J. S.Walker,  11  ministers  of  state  composing  his  Cabinet, 

a  Noble,  in  order  to  preserve  the  custom  of  tak-  who,  in  case  of  his  death,  form  a  council  of  gov- 

ing  the  President  from  the  Upj)er  House.    The  emment  to  administer  public  business  until  his 

reaction  against  the  democratic  movement  had  successor  is  duly  elected, 

its  origin  in  a  f«ar  that  its  leaders  were  working  Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the  re- 

to  bring  about  annexation  to  the  United  States,  public  is  estimated  at  10,200  square  miles.    The 

The  proposition  before  the  American  Congress  to  population  is  estimated  by  a  native  statistician  at 

abolish  Hawaii's  preferential  position,  greatly  to  960,000,  while  other  authorities  make  it  572,000. 

the  prejudice  of  her  commercial  interests,  by  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital,  has  from  40,000  to 

placing  sugar  on  the  free  list  caused  annexation  60,000  inhabitants.    French  is  the  language  of 

to  be  viewed  in  a  less  favorable  light  than  ever,  the  people,  and  the  Catholic  religion  is  aidra  by 

The  idea  of  seeking  a  new  market  for  Hawaiian  the  state  and  generally  professed.    Nine  tenths 

sugar  by  means  of  reciprocity  with  Australia  of  the  inhabitants  are  pure  negroes,  and  the 

was  put  forward,  as  Hawaiian  could  be  under-  other  tenth  are  mulattoes,  with  the  exception  of 

sold  in  San  Francisco  by  China  and  Manila  a  few  whites. 

sugar.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  Com-  Commerce. — The  imports  in  1887  were  val- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  instnicted  to  in-  ued  at  6,845,507  piasters,  and  the  exports  at  10,- 
quire  whether  the  negotiations  for  the  renewal  185,866  piasters.  (The  piaster  or  Haytian  dollar 
of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  had  been  has  an  exchan^  value  of  88  cents.)  In  1888  the 
calculated  to  prejudice  or  ieopardize  the  politi-  value  of  the  imports  was  7,548,295  piasters ;  of 
cal  or  commerci^  independence  of  Hawaii.  In  the  exports,  18,250,807  piasters.  The  civil  war 
the  committce^s  report,  presented  on  June  5,  Mr.  of  1888-'89  interfered  with  trade  and  production, 
Austin,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  causing  the  exports  of  the  whole  island  to  de- 
charged  with  withholding  and  suppressing  an  cline  from  $15,000,000  in  1888  to  12,000,009,  im- 
important  part  of  the  correspondence  with  H.  A.  Pprts  decreasing  from  $8,000,000  to  $6,000,000. 
P.  Carter,  the  Hawaiian  minister  at  Washing-  The  chief  commercial  products  are  coffee,  lot- 
ion, in  reference  to  the  treatv,  and  with  refusing  wood,  cacao,  mahogany,  and  skins.  The  culti- 
to  transmit  the  minutes  of  the  Cabinet  meetings  vation  of  cotton  has  greatly  declined  in  HaytL 
held  in  the  summer  of  1889.  The  report  hinted  The  inoports  are  dry  goods,  which  come  mainly 
that  the  negotiators  conspired  to  hand  over  the  from  Great  Britain ;  flour  and  provisions,  im- 
country  to  the  United  States,  and  censured  the  ported  from  the  United  States ;  nee,  cheese,  and 
clause  relating  to  the  landing  of  troops  as  an  candle^  from  Germany  and  Holland ;  and  articles 
encroachment  on  Hawaiian  independence.  The  of  luxurv  from  France.  Of  the  total  imports  in 
report  was  rejected  by  26  against  22.  The  dis-  1887,  4,250,500  piasters  were  from  the  United 
sensions  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  accusations  States,  750,918  piasters  from  Germany,  710,790 
brought  against  its  members  rendered  its  retire*  piasters  from  France,  and  675,535  piasters  from 
ment  inevitable.  A  few  weeks  later  a  vote  of  Great  Britain.  The  export  of  cotton  in  that  year 
censure  was  proposed,  to  which  an  amendment  was  2,255,440  pounds ;  of  coffee,  49,811,781 
was  offered  censuring  Mr.  Ashcrpft,  the  member  pounds. 

who  was  working  with  the  Opposition  against  Finances. — The  finances  of  the  Government, 
his  ooUeagues,  for  certain  advice  that  he  had  owing  to  successive  intestine  wars,  are  completely 
given  to  the  King.  The  vote  on  the  amendment  disorganized.  The  budget  estimates  are  pub- 
resulted  in  a  tie,  and  upon  that  the  ministers  re-  lished,  but  not  the  final  accounts.  For  1886  the 
signed  collectively.  A  new  Cabinet  was  formed  revenue  was  estimated  at  6,412,957  piasters,  nr ith 
on  July  4,  composed  as  follows :  Minister  of  expenditure  to  balance.    In  1887  the  budget  was 
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4,060,396  piasters.    The  oountry  is  flooded  with  deer  skins,  2,187,882  pesos.    The  departments  of 

depreciated  paper  money  of  unknown  ambunt  Yoro  and  Olancho  nave  in  recent  years  been 

A  statement  of  the  debt  makes  the  amount  out-  opened  up  to  rubber  planting  and  su^r  grow- 

standing  of  the  foreign  loan  of  1875  4,657,808  ing.    Americans  have  been  engaged  in  raising 

piasters,  and  the  internal  debt  4,450,103  piasters,  cattle  and  also  in  gold  placer  mining  and  in 

An  advance  of  1,000,000  {)iasters  was  obtained  working  the  silver  mines  on  the  northern  side  of 

from  bankers  of  Port-au-Prince  in  the  spring  of  the  Sierra  with  modem  machinery.    The  capital 

l^M),  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  paper  currency,  of  the  mining  companies  has  been  subscribed 

The  Political  SitnatioiL-y After  Hippolyte  mostly  in  England.  Banana  plantations  have 
had  conquered  his  rival  and  established  his  Gov-  covered  the  lowlands  near  the  coast,  and  on  the 
emment  at  the  capital,  he  was  officially  recog-  sandy  shores  and  keys  cocoa-nut  palms  have 
nized  by  the  United  States,  Spain,  Grermany,  been  planted.  Farther  back  is  a  zone  where  the 
Greece,  and  other  powers,  and  more  tardily  by  orange  tree  thrives  remarkably,  and  beyond  that 
the  British  and  French  governments,  which  had  is  the  coffee  country.  The  only  hindrance  to 
established  regular  diplomatic  relations  with  successful  coffee  growing  is  the  scarcity  of  labors 
Lentime  during  the  conflict.  A  complaint  was  ers  and  the  danger  of  being  left  without  any  in 
uMe  of  his  treatment  by  the  Haytian  Govern-  the  event  of  a  war,  when  all  who  are  capable  of 
ment  by  the  British  consular  representative  at  bearing  arms  are  drafted  into  the  army.  When 
Port-au-Prince.  In  August  a  collision  on  the  the  crop  is  left  to  decay  on  the  trees  they  do  not 
frontier  was  iieported,  growing  out  of  a  boundary  bear  for  the  three  succeeding  seasons, 
dispute.  In  lb76  a  commercud  treaty  was  made  Finances. — The  main  sources  of  revenue  are 
witu  the  Dominican  republic,  which,  at  the  same  customs  duties  and  internal-revenue  taxes  on 
time,  defined  the  boun^ries  of  the  two  countries,  spiritous  liquors  and  tobacco.  The  finances  are 
It  contained  a  clause  for  the  cession  or,  as  the  in  a  state  of  disorder,  owin^^  to  civil  conflicts 
Dominican  Gh>vemment  asserts,  the  lease  of  a  and  wars  with  the  neighboring  republics.  The 
tract  of  territory,  in  consideration  of  which  revenue  for  1885  was  994,780  pesos,  and  since 
Hayti  agreed  to  pa^  $150,000  a  year.  The  treaty  then  it  has  increased,  but  not  more  than  expend- 
stipulated  that  all  imports  from  Santo  Domingo  itures.  On  the  old  English  and  French  loans, 
should  enter  Hayti  free  of  duty.  The  annuity  amounting  to  £5,398.570,  no  interest  has  been 
that  Hayti  agreed  to  pay  was  paid  for  a  few  paid  since  the  wars  with  Guatemala  and  Salvador, 
years,  and  since  then  there  have  been  no  pay-  which  broke  out  in  1872.  The  arrears  of  interest 
ments,  the  arrears  amounting,  with  interest,  to  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  reached  £8,108,883.  There  was  an 
about  $2,000,000.  In  1890  the  Government  of  internal  debt  on  Aug.  1, 1888,  of  2,031,379  pesos. 
Hayti  desired  to  terminate  the  commercial  con-  Civil  Disturbances. — Honduras  was  com- 
vention  and  establish  custom  houses  on  the  front-  mitted  to  the  project  of  a  federal  union  of  Cen- 
ier,  alleging  that  the  imports  of  rum  were  so  tral  American  states  which  was  approved  at  a 
great  as  to  cause  a  large  loss  of  revenue.  The  conference  of  the  flve  republics  in  1889,  but  was 
Santo  Domingo  Government  made  preparations  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  in  Salvador  that 
to  reoccupy  the  ceded  or  leased  distnct  A  force  overturned  the  Government  (see  Salvador)  and 
of  Haytian  soldiers  was  sent  to  hold  it,  and  a  carried  on  a  successful  war  with  Guatemala  (see 
fight  with  Dominican  troops  was  reported  from  Guatemala).  President  Bogrdn  assisted  the  de- 
Santo  Domingo  to  have  occurred  on  Aug.  20,  in  f eated  party  in  Salvador,  ana  was  only  deterred 
which  the  Havtians  were  repelled.  by  the  failure  of  the  counter-revolution  attempted 

HOLLAND.    See  Netheblands.  by  Rivas  and  by  the  fear  of  revolution  at  home 

HONDURAS,  a  republic  in  Central  America,  from  declaring  war  against  the  Provisional  C^v- 

The  Constitution,  amended  in  1880,  vests  the  emment  of  Salvador.    Under  threat  of  an  inva- 

legislative  authority  in  a  Congress  of  37  Depu-  sion  by  the  victorious  Salvador  troops  he  issued  a 

ties.    The  President  is  elected  by  popular  suf-  proclamation  from  Tegucigalpa  on  Aug.  4,  rec- 

frsge  for  four  years.    Gen.  Luis  JBogran  was  ognizing  Gen.  Carlos  Ezeta  as  Provisional  Presi- 

made  President  when  M.  A.  Soto  was  deposed  dent,  since  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Salva- 

and  exiled  in  1883  and  was  re-elected  in  Septem-  dor  sustained  him  and  there  was  no  reason  why 

ber,  1887.  thev  should  not  choose  their  ruler  without  in- 

Area  and  Popnlation. — ^The  estimated  area  terference  from  the  sister  republics,  with  the 

is  46,400  square  miles.    The  population  in  1889  proviso  that  Ezeta  should  keep  his  pledge  to 

was  481,917,  consisting  entirely  of  Indians  ex-  call  a  constitutional  congress  to  elect  a  Presi- 

cept  in  Santa  Rosa,  near  which  are  plantations  dent  as  early  as  possible.    Civil  disorders  had 

of  tobacco,  and  the  coast  towns  on  the  Pacific,  broken  out  in  Honduras  as  soon  as  Gen.  Bogr&n 

About  60  Americans  reside  in  Tegucigalpa  and  made  preparations  for  active  co-operation  with 

200  in  the  entire  republic  Rivas  and  Barillas.    Guerilla  bands  gathered  for 

Commerce. — The  exports  to  the  United  States  the  purpose  of  marching  on  Tegucigalpa  and 

for  the  financial  year   1887-*88    amounted  to  deposing  Bogr&n  and  others  for  the  purpose  of 

2,790,405  pesos  or  dollars ;  to  other  countries  of  raiding  Salvador.  The  leaders  were  apprenended 

Central  America,  331,959  pesos ;  to  Great  Brit-  and  the  President  caused  to  be  hangea,  not  alone 

ain,  105,088  pesos ;  to  France,  81,566  pesos ;  to  his  enemies,  but,  as  an  evidence  of  nis  pacific  in- 

Belgium,  30,345 pesos;  to  Germany  6,004  pesos;  tentions,  those  of  Ezeta  as  welL    He  took  the 

to  other  countries,  5,297  pesos.    Tne  exports  of  initiative  in  proposing  the  postponement  of  the 

bananas  were  866,714  pesos  in  value ;  of  cocoa-  Union  Congress  that  was  to  be  neld  in  his  capi- 

Dttts,  110,231  pesos;  of  indigo,  78,646  pesos;  of  tal  on  Aug.  20,  1890.    When  hostilities  were 

mbber,  88,928  pesos ;  of  sarsaparilla,  8o,282  pe-  about  to  be  resumed,  Honduras  was  made  the 

KM ;  of  cedar  wood,  32,482  pesos ;  of  other  prod-  base  for  another  inroad  into  Salvador,  which 

acts,  including   mahogany,  cattle,  hides,  and  was  checked  by  rapid  tactics. 
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The  reverses  of  the  Unionists  in  Salvador  ere-  tempted  to  escape.    He  was  pursued  and  over- 

ated  a  precarious  situation  for  President  Bogrin.  taken,  but  resisted  capture,  was  wounded  in  the 

For  months  his  enemies  perfected  their  plans,  and  fi^ht,  ran  into  a  house,  and  with  a  charge  left  in 

on  Not.  7,  while  large  detachments  of  the  army  his  revolver  took  his  own  life.    In  the  moniing 

were  away  on  the  frontier,  where  strong  garrisons  the  walls  of  the  barracks  were  battered  down 

were  posted  for  observation  to  guard  against  at-  with  solid  shot  and  shell  from  the  euns  that  had 

tacks  from  Salvador  or  Nicaragua,  a  part  of  the  been  brought  up  in  the  night,  and  the  soldiers 

earrison  of  Tegucigalpa,  led  by  the  commandant,  of  the  Government  charged  through  the  breaehea. 

Gen.  Longinos  Sanchez,  revolted,  and,  after  severe  The  desperate  men  withm  fought  to  obtain  ven^ 

fighting  with  the  loyal  troops,  gained  possession  ance  for   their  doomed  lives  and   to  die  with 

of  the  arsenal  and  of  the  Capitol  building.    For  weapons  in  hand,  until  only  a  handful  remained 

the  next  three  days  there  was  constant  skirmish-  alive.    The  captured  officers  were  led  out  to  one 

ing  in  the  streets.    Simeon  Martinez,  Minister  of  of  the  large  squares,  blindfolded,  placed  in  line. 

Finance,  and  another  member  of  the  Cabinet  fell  and  shot  m  the  presence  of  the  citizens.    There 

into  the  hands  of  Sanchez,  and  were  shot.    The  was  general  rejoicing  over  the  victory  of  the 

Ftesident  and  his  other  Cabinet  ministers,  with  Government.    Nearly  everv  family  was  in  moum- 

a  body  of  faithful  soldiery,  defended  themselves  ing.     The  city  was  badly  wrecked  by  shells, 

in  the  Camayaguela  wara,  and  a  considerable  Most  of  the  captive  revolutionisLs  were  tried  by 

body  in  one  of  the  barracks  held  out  after  all  court-martial  and  shot 

the  others  had  been  reduced.  To  capture  this  H0B8EMANSHIP.  That  inborn  admira- 
Sanchez  reduced  the  guard  that  surrounded  the  tion  for  feats  of  mastery  over  the  horse  which 
President,  and  Gen.  iSygr&a,  who  was  an  old  and  was  so  freely  given  vent  to  in  loud  applause  at 
experienced  soldier,  sei^  the  chance  to  cut  his  exhibitions  of  the  Nationid  Horse  Show  Associa- 
way  through  the  lines,  which  he  accomplished  tion  of  America  in  the  old  Madison  Square  Gar- 
after  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  combat.  He  den  became  louder  and  stronger,  and  finally  the 
set  up  his  Government  at  Tamara,  a  neighbor-  people  determined  on  becoming  participants  in 
ing  town,  whence  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  Presi-  this  health-giving  delightful  recreation.  The 
dent  Ezeta,  asking  him  to  remain  neutral.  The  growth  of  equestrianism  in  the  eastern  part  of 
President  of  Salvador  had  already  defined  his  our  country  in  the  past  fifteen  years  hiu  been 
attitude  as  one  of  strict  neutrality  in  a  procla-  marvelous.  It  is  true  tnat  there  were  horsemen  and 
mation  upholding  the  principle  that  none  of  the  horsewomen  years  ago ;  there  is  the  evidence  in 
republics  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  Central  Park,  where  are  bridle  paths  that  provide, 
dissensions  of  the  others,  and  conveying  a  warn-  in  most  instances,  for  two  nders.  But  much 
ing  to  President  Barillas  of  Guatemala.  The  less  than  fifteen  years  ago  a  horsewoman  in  Cen- 
latter  was  sending  troops  to  the  aid  of  Bogrdn,  tral  Park  was  enough  to  collect  a  crowd,  and  a 
but  recalled  his  army  wnen  Ezeta  made  prepara-  single  mounted  man  drew  more  curious  than 
tions  to  intercept  it  and  the  Presidents  of  Costa  admiring  glances,  no  matter  how  fine  his  horse, 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  intimated  a  readiness  to  how  suitable  his  equipments,  or  how  magnificent 
take  part  in  the  confiict.  It  was  the  attitude  of  his  skill  in  the  saddle.  Not  onlv  is  all  this  com- 
these  states  that  had  deterred  Bogrdn  from  join-  pletely  changed  and  the  bridle  paths  become 
ing  forces  with  Barillas  against  Ezeta  in  the  altogether  inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon 
summer,  for  they  would  have  been  hardly  able  them  by  the  hundreds  of  clever  horsemen  and 
to  cope  with  a  league  of  aU  three  republics.  horsewomen  whose  skillful  riding  gives  them 

As  soon  as  the  rebellion  was  beam  of,  the  ar-  health  and  pleasure  and  delights  other  visitors, 

mies  of  inspection  on  the  frontiers  and  detached  on  foot  and  in  vehicles,  but  the  last  horse  show 

forces  in  all  parts  of  the  country  set  out  by  in  the  new  Madison  Square  Garden,  early  in 

forced  marches  to  succor  the  President,  with  the  November,  1890,  was  the  scene  of  fine  exhibitions 

exception  of  those  whose  officers  declared  in  by  amateurs,  and  of  some  really  wonderful  feats 

pronunciamientoa  for  the  revolution,  and  they  in  the  saddle. 

marched  likewise  for  the  scene  of  conflict.    The  To  begin  with,  in  learning  to  ride  one  does 

refugees  in  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  who  were  not  need  to  know  anything  about  horses,  much 

eager  to  fight  against  Bogr&n  were  kept  in  check  less  to  procure  one — that  is,  if  he  lives  in  a  large 

by  the  measures  taken  b^  Presidents  Ezeta  and  city,  or  near  enough  one  to  visit  a  ffood  riding 

^cara  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  frontier.  academy.  It  is  perhaps  well,  even  if  tne  beginner 

By  Nov.  13  the  President,  having  been  re-en-  is  perfectly  able  to  afford  it.  not  to  think  of  pu^ 
forced  by  some  2,000  troops,  marched  from  Ta-  chasing  a  saddle  horse  until  he  has  had  practice 
mara  upon  the  capital,  driving  in  the  scouts  and  in  equitation.  One*s  views  on  the  kind  of  horse 
advancingcautiously  with  an  extended  skirmish-  that  would  be  desirable  for  him  change  with 
ing  line,  yet  suffering  severely  from  ambuscades,  almost  every  lesson  until  he  has  become  a  compe- 
They  halted  for  the  night  near  the  city,  every  tent  horseman.  The  horses  favored  in  New  York 
approach  to  which  was  guarded  by  artillery.  In  come  principally  from  Kentucky  and  the  near 
the  early  morning  Bognin  charged  three  times  neighborhood,  and  from  Canada  and  the  north- 
on  the  three  pieces  and  intrenched  infantrv  that  em  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  horses 
defended  the  high  road,  and  at  the  third  cnarge  from  these  regions  comprise  two  distinct  classes, 
carried  the  position  and  drove  the  rebel  troops  as  widely  different  as  the  sections  in  which  thej 
back  into  the  city,  where  the  fighting  was  con-  are  bred.  The  Kentucky  horses  are  largelv  thor- 
tinued  in  the  streets  until  they  were  cleared,  one  ough-bred  and  excel  in  the  more  delicate  kind  of 
after  another,  and  the  barracKs  were  recaptured,  equine  beautv,  nearly  all  of  them  being  remark- 
all  except  the  San  Francisco  barracks,  in  which  ably  fine  and  graceful,  superior,  as  a  general 
Sanchez  and  the  remnant  of  his  army  were  thing,  for  ladies.  Kentuckv  horses  are  apt  to  be 
closely  besieged.    During  the  night  Sanchez  at-  sharp,  supple,  graceful,  ana  speedy,  bat  not  as  i 
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general  thing  up  to  heavy  weights  or  the  best  in  about  the  same  part  of  it  as  you  have  the 
suited  for  a  changeable  trying  climate.  The  snaffle  rein,  between  the  third  and  fourth  fineers, 
Canadian  horses  are  larger  than  tneKentuckians,  keeping  the  snaffle  rein  on  the  outside  of  the 
with  less  of  the  thorough  blood  in  them,  more  little  miger  and  running  up  through  the  palm 
hardihood  and  strength,  but  are  less  speedy  than  is  of  the  hand,  the  thumb  being  down.  Now,  take 
generally  shown  by  the  blue-grass  stock.  As  jump-  both  snaffle  and  curb  at  their  longest  limit  in 
ers  and  weight  carriers  the  Canadians  excel,  while  the  rieht  hand,  still  retaining  the  hold  on  them 
for  health  and  hardihood  they  are  unapproach-  with  uie  left,  and,  raising  both  hands  nearly  to 
able.  The  difference  in  beauty  is  a  matter  of  the  horse's  neck,  draw  the  lines  out  taut.  This 
taste.  The  Kentuckians  are  undoubtedly  supe-  will  enable  you  to  get  the  other  half  of  curb  and 
rior,  if  fineness  and  delicacy  are  constituent  parts  snaffle  readily  between  your  fingers,  the  off  side 
of  what  night  be  called  horse  beauty.  As  a  gen-  of  the  curb,  running  through  between  the  second 
eral  rule,  it  may  be  set  down  that  a  saddle  horse  and  third  fingers,  and  the  Tike  side  of  the  snaffle 
should  be  short  backed,  althou|;h  there  are  some  running  between  the  first  and  second  fingers, 
splendid  specimens — notably  Miss  Ida  M.  Hough's  Again  tauten  and  throw  the  loose  double  loop  of 
high-school  horse  '*  Creed  "—that  haye  very  long  curb  and  snaffle  over  the  forefinser  of  the  hand, 
backs.  Eyery  horse  has  distinct  gaits  peculiar  placing  the  thumb  on  top  of  it  Now  catch  a  lock 
to  himself,  and  an  animal  that  one  riaer  con-  of  the  horse's  mane  low  on  the  neck  with  the  right 
siders  perfect  is  quickly  condemned  by  some  hand,and,  while  still  holding  the  reins  in  the  left, 
other  nder  who  may  perhaps  be  an  equally  good  twist  this  lock  of  mane  oyer  the  thumb  of  the 
or  a  better  horseman  than  the  first.  The  only  left  hand.  Of  course  the  coat  should  be  but- 
way  to  select  a  saddle  horse  is  to  try  him  well,  toned  up,  and  the  whip,  if  the  rider  carries  one, 
and  the  assistance  of  a  competent  riding  master  should  be  held,  lash  downward,  in  the  left  hand, 
is  iuTaluable  in  picking  out  a  satisfactory  animal  Do  not  adjust  the  stirrup  to  the  foot,  but,  stand- 
There  are  seyeral  distinct  schools  of  horse-  ing  there  by  your  horse's  left  shoulder,  your 
back  riding.  The  principal  of  these  are :  The  right  hand  han^np^  by  your  side,  raise  the  left 
German  school,  the  adherents  of  which  stick  foot  and  work  it  into  the  stirrup.  When  you 
close  to  the  saddle  when  riding  a  horse  to  the  have  a  good  foothold,  spring  from  the  rieht  foot, 
trot ;  the  French  school,  which  teaches  the  use  aiding  yourself  slightly  with  jovlt  left  hand  on 
of  Tery  long  stirrups  and  the  thigh  grip ;  and  the  horse's  mane-  and  your  right  hand  on  the 
the  English  school,  short  stirrups  and  a  knee  back  of  the  saddle,  throw  the  right  le^  gently 
grip.  The  so-called  military  seat  is  a  style  of  over  the  horse's  back,  and  drop  easily  into  the 
ridmp^  as  distinct  from  the  practice  of  eques-  saddle.  Then  draw  your  whip  from  the  left 
trianism  in  Hie  park  and  ring  for  health  and  hand,  gently  so  as  not  to  frighten  the  horse,  and 
pleasure  as  the  race-track  riding  of  professional  sit  erect ;  having  inserted  your  right  foot,  the 
]ocke]rs  or  the  steeple-chase  [practice  of  break-  ball  of  it,  in  the  right  stirrup,  and  drawn  your 
neck  riders.  The  beginner  will  make  the  most  left  foot  so  that  only  its  ball  is  in  the  stirrup 
rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  in  learning  riding  iron. 

if  oe  begins  under  a  teacher  whose  rule  lor  stir-  To  go  beyond  this  reo^uires  practice  and  per- 
mp-stiap  lengths  is  determined  by  the  length  sonal  teaching^.  A  riding  master  must  show 
of  the  rider's  arm.  A  very  good  point  about  this  you  how  to  ^rip  most  strongly  with  the  knees, 
long  and  short  stirrup  riding  was  recently  made  and  how  to  sit  the  trot,  the  canter,  and  the  gal- 
in  an  article  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lod^  lop.  It  is  not  wise  to  wear  spurs  until  one  nas 
He  says  that  the  followers  of  the  long -stir-  acquired  full  confidence  and  considerable  pro- 
mp-strap  practice  frequently  shorten  their  straps  ficiency.  Nine  tenths  of  the  horseback  accidents 
when  aoout  to  pump  their  horses — a  confession  come  through  the  improper  use  of  spurs.  Of 
that  their  practice  in  general  is  exaggerated,  to  course,  the  rowels  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
wf  the  least,  because  the  best  system  is  certainly  the  finer  guidance  of  the  horse,  but  it  requires  a 
that  which  is  most  {>racticable  in  all  possible  good  deal  of  skill  to  wear  the  little  steel  heels 
etees.  For  instance,  if  the  man  were  nding  a  and  not  prick  the  horse  unnecessarily  and  unin- 
life-and-death  race  to  get  away  from  Indians,  tentionaily.*  Spurs  are  far  from  being  the  in- 
perhaps  he  would  not  wish  to  stop  just  before  struments  of  torture  they  are  genenQly  con- 
coming  to  a  fence  or  a  brook  which  his  horse  sidered.  A  trained  saddle  horse  rarely  gives  his 
must  jump,  to  shorten  the  stirrup  straps.  rider  an  excuse  for  actually  pricking  him,  obey- 
The  first  step  in  a  lesson  in  riding  under  the  ing  his  master's  wish  at  the  touch  of  the  calf  of 
English  or  short-stirrup  plan,  is  to  mount  your  the  leg,  without  waiting  for  the  sharper  admo- 


horse  properly.  Before  you  can  do  this,  you  nition  that  he  knows  would  (|uickly  follow.  The 
most  have  him  in  hand.  It  seems  to  a  practical  secrets  of  good  horsemanship  are  balance,  grip, 
rider  ridiculous  to  get  into  the  saddle  from  a    and  control.    Intuition  teaches  a  rider  surely 


block,  with  a  groom — perhajMt  two  of  them —  when  a  horse  is  about  to  shy  or  plunge,  and  grip 

holding  your  horse's  head.    When  your  horse  is  and  balance  enable  him  to  keep  his  seat  on  the 

brought  to  you  saddled  and  bridled  (there  is  a  most  slippery  saddle,  independent  of  the  stirrupa 

science,  by  the  way,  about  this  saddling  and  One  of  the  most  difflcult  parts  of  horseback 

bridling,  which  it  is  wise  to  learn)  the  initial  riding  is  to  sit  the  rising  trot  well.    The  num- 

step  is  to  take  the  animal  on  the  left  side  of  the  ber  of  equestrians  who  are  really  skillful  in  this 

head,  with  the  left  hand,  by  the  snaffle  rein,  branch  is  very  small.    To  see  the  rising  trot  well 

Horing  to  the  nigh  foreshoulder,  you  will  let  ridden  is  to  behold  the  poetry  of  motion  at  its 

the  left  hand  run  along  the  left  snaffle  rein  to  best.    The  features  of  riding  a  trot  well  are :  To 

perhaps  three  quarters  of  its  length  on  that  side  be  perfectly  well  balanced,  to  take  the  motion 

of  the  horse.    Then  by  turning  the  fingers  in  from  the  impetus  of  the  horse  rather  than  from 

•lightly  you  will  be  able  to  catoh  the  curb  rein  the  stirrups,  and  to  keep  the  knees  and  lower 
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legs  from  swinging  loosely.    There  should  be  around  a  ring  to  the  iif;ht,  he  should  rise  on 

but  one  leg  motion  oelow  the  knees  in  rising  to  what  is  called  the  right  biped — ^that  is,  the  horse 

the  trot,  and  that  is  an  upward  and  downward  should  throw  him  up  as  tne  animal's  left  hind 

ankle  motion.   The  heels  should  be  kept  well  leg  steps  forward  and  the  jright  foreleg  comes  to 

down.    The  very  best  practice  for  becoming  a  the  j^und.    In   trotting  around  a  ring  and 

good  rider  is  to  practice  bareback,  or  with  a  stir-  tummg  to  the  left  all  the  time,  the  rider  Sionld 

rupless  saddle,  wearing  spurs.    When  one  can  be  thrown  up  by  the  horse's  right  hind  leg  at 

riae  a  horse  without  stirrups  and  with  spurs —  just  the  moment  that  the  horse's  left  foreleg 

to  walk,  to  trot,  and  to  canter,  and  oyer  mcraerate  comes  down.    In  cantering  or  galloping  aboat 

jumps — ^he  may  consider  himself  rather  more  the  ring,  the  side  lo  the  turn — ^tliat  is,  left  side 

than  a  fair  rider.    And  if  any  one  has  an  idea  for  left  turn,  right  side  for  right  turn— should 

that  horseback  riding  is  not  very  much  of  an  ex-  be  taking  the  longer  steps,  or  leading.    Vol- 

ercise,  he  should  try  it  without  the  stirrups  and  umes  mi^ht  be  written,  not  on  the  finesM,  but 

with  the  spurs.  on  the  ordinary  common,  eTery-^ay  requirements 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  to  become  a  of  a  horseman  or  horsewoman — the  greatest  is 

reaUy  good  horseman  a  man  has  simply  to  take  control.    It  is  not  enough  to  get  your  horse  to 

a  docile  animal,  saddle  him  and  bridle  nim,  and  go  from  one  place  to  another.    A  stable  boy, 

practice  riding  at  a  ^^allop,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  without  saddle  or  bridle,  can  do  that    The  borse- 

in  some  lonely  lane  in  Canada  or  in  Mexico. '  man  or  the  horsewoman  has  the  animal  always 

The  way  to  learn  to  ride  is  to  go  to  the  best  and  absolutely  at  disposal.  In  getting  this  con- 
riding  school  and  practice  diligently  under  the  trol  the  science  comes  in.  Any  child  knows 
best  masters  obtainable ;  and  it  is  the  only  way  that  if  you  pull  a  horse's  left  rein  he  ought  to 
to  become  a  finished  and  thorough  horseman  go  to  the  left,  and  vice  vena ;  but  the  control  of 
unless  one  expects  to  be  able  to  liye  and  practice  a  trained  saddle  horse  is  something  aboye  and 
horsemanship  for  a  hundred  years.  The  ridine  beyond  such  simple  things  as  these, 
schools  of  tne  present  day  are  proyided  with  In  speaking  of  a  trained  saddle  horse,  we  do 
corps  of  riding  masters  whose  Knowledge  is  not  mean  a  nigh-school  saddle  horse.  To  the 
practically  the  experience  of  centuries.  Any  high-school  sadole  horse  the  rider's  yery  thoughts 
man  who  nas  ever  ridden  in  the  schools  knows  seem  to  be  known  by  some  inyoluntarr  pressure, 
that  a  riding  ring  is  a  large  souare,  or  oblong  But  an  ordinary  saddle  horse  is  capable  of  being 
space  with  a  tan-bark  floor.  To  ride  in  this  controlled  to  an  almost  unbelieyable  extent ;  and 
nng,  one's  horse  must  be  almost  constantly  on  here,  again,  the  folly  of  attempting  to  learn 
the  turn.  There  are  two  things  about  negotiat-  horsemanship  without  instniction  is  made  clear, 
ing  these  turns  which  your  horse  will  feel  and  How  many  years  might  a  man  practice  alone  in 
you  will  feel  if  you  do  not  do  them  properly  ey-  the  saddle  before  he  found  out  that  by  holding 
ery  time.  Most  riding  is  done  on  the  trot  or  the  a  horse's  head  steadily  and  touching  him  with 
canter.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  horse  the  left  heel  the  animal  can  be  made  to  step  side- 
can  make  a  turn  while  on  the  canter;  they  are  wise  to  the  right  for  a  block  or  half  a  milef 
called  when  he  is  true  and  when  he  is  false — the  And  how  much  longer  would  it  be  necessary  for 
right  way  and  the  wrong  way.  When  a  horse  such  a  rider  to  practice  before  he  learned  that  a 
canters  or  gallops  it  may  be  noticed  by  the  most  horse  receiyes  totally  different  impressions  from 
casual  ol^eryer  that  he  has  one  side  of  his  moy-  being  touched  with  the  heel  or  spur  in  places  le^s 
able  anatomy  of  his  progressiye  forces  in  what  than  six  inches  apart  f 

is  called  the  '*  lead."  He  is  either  on  the  right  Horsemen  diyiae  the  animal  into  three  parts- 
lead  or  on  the  left  lead,  as  the  legs  on  the  right  the  forehand  or  head  and  shoulders,  the  center 
side  or  on  the  left  side  take  the  longer  or  the  piece  or  body,  and  the  crup  or  hind  part  It  is 
quicker  steps.  If  any  horse,  no  matter  how  wonderful  what  adyantagB  has  been  taken  of 
SKiliful  ana  how  docile  he  may  be,  attempts  to  little  bits  of  knowledge  gleaned  here  and  there 
canter  or  gallop  about  a  turn  wnen  he  is  "  false  "  by  thousands  of  riders  in  hundreds  of  years,  un- 
he  is  liable  to  fall,  possibly  causing  his  rider  se-  der  thousands  of  different  circumstances,  and  all 
rere,  if  not  fatal  injury ;  and,  too,  if  the  horse  is  turned  to  account  in  modem  horsemanship, 
false  in  going  about  a  turn,  it  is  much  more  diffi-  The  growth  of  horsemanship  in  New  York 
cult  for  him  to  recoyer  from  the  effect  of  any  city  and  yicinity  can  not  be  better  illustrated 
slip,  or  the  false  step,  or  mistake,  which  the  than  by  the  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who 
most  sagacious  or  cautious  animal  is  likely  to  may  be  seen  on  the  bridle  paths  of  Central  Park 
make.  How  many  years  of  uninstnicted  prao-  and  on  the  Riyerside  driye  eyery  day,  except  by 
tice  would  make  a  beginner  appreciate  or  under-  the  new  and  improved  riding  schools  which  have 
stand  this  proved  fact  of  experience— the  true  become  popular  institutions.  Though  least  heard 
and  the  false  in  the  horse's  lefding  foot  to  canter  of,  foremost  among  the  riding  establishments  of 
or  gallop.  Then  with  the  trot :  A  man  who  New  York  city  should  be  mentioned  the  Rid- 
learned  to  ride  by  himself  might  ride  all  his  life  ing  Club,  which  has  it  headquarters  at  Madison 
before  he  found  out  the  difference  it  would  make  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street  There  are  500 
to  his  horse  if  he  were  capable  of  rising  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  claim  membership  in 
different  diagonals  of  the  trot  A  skillful  horse-  this  body,  and  about  400  horses  are  stabled  nere 
man  when  out  with  a  horse  for  a  long  journey  all  the  time.  Among  the  riding  academies  is 
knows  enough  to  change  to  the  animal  s  gait  ev-  that  of  the  Cohn  Brothers,  the  Central  Park  Rid- 
ery  now  and  then,  making  a  vast  difference  in  ing  Academy,  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
the  wear  and  tear  and  fatigue  of  both  the  steed  eighth  and  fifty-ninth  streets,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  himself.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  this  and  most  popular  schools  in  America,  which  has 
trot,  too,  when  frequent  turns  are  made,  as  in  turned  out  more  good  riders  than  any  other  es- 
the  ring  of  a  riding  schooL    If  a  man  is  going  tablishment  in  New  York,  and  which  is  doing 
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a  larger  business  than  ever ;  Durland's  Riding  New  York  Equestrian  Exhibition  Company,  be- 

Academy  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street  cause,  at  the  latter  show  the  mounted  guards  were 

which  has  a  lauree  patronage;  a  very  scientific  better  horsed.  One  of  the  exhibitions  at  the  Horse 

school  is  that  of  B.  Emile,  allied  the  Boulevard  Show  almost  tended  to  bring  the  mounted  ^ 

Biding  Academy,  at  Sixtieth  Street  and  Grand  trol  into  contempt,  because  the  officers,  heavily 

Boulevard,  directly  opposite  Durland's.  There  are  and  clumsily  horsed,  were  asked  to  capture  an 

smaller  establishments — Dean's,  Anthony  &  Sons,  alleged  runaway  on  a  polo  pony.    Such  a  thing 

and  the  Belmont — ^beside  or  above  the  upper  en-  as  this  was  as  imreasonable  as  to  expect  an  ox 

trances  to  Central  Park.    In  all  of  these  schools  to  run  down  a  deer. 

beginners  are  placed  upon  gentle  horses  and  are  The  lumi^iDg  of  the  National  Horse  Show's 

taught  reining,  baUnce,  grip,  and  control.    It  last  exnibition  was  of  a  kind  that  will  have  a 

takes  from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty  lessons  for  a  tendency  to  change  the  rules  of  this  competition, 

beginner  to  became  proficient  enough  to  venture  It  is  probable  that  in  the  coming  year's  snow  the 

out  into  the  park  without  the  escort  of  a  riding  rules  will  be  so  amended  that  horses  will  not  be 

master,  and  men  who  have  been  riding  from  two  given  a  record  if  thej  simply  tumble  over  the 

to  twenty  years  have  said  repeatedly  that  they  do  high  timber.    Tliey  will  be  required  to  lump  it 

not  know  now  half  as  much  as  they  thought  they  cleanly,  without  knocking  down  any  of  the  bars ; 

did  at  the  end  of  four  lessons.   Horsemanship  re-  or  else  a  standard  jump  of  six  feet  six  inches,  or 

quires  nerve  and  skill,  and  it  gives  health  and  six'feet  nine  inches  for  the  champion  class,  will 

strength,  with  increase  of  gracefulness.  be  adopted,  and  horses  will  not  be  asked  to  go 

Although  high  jumpin^if,  which  is  always  a  any  higher.     The  jumping  at  the  last  horse 

most  interesting  and  exciting  game,  was  one  of  show  was  offensive  to  people  whose  nerves  were 

the  competitions  at  the  Horse  Show  Association's  not  of  the  very  toughest.    One  **  cropper"  was 

exhibition,  and  seven  feet  was  cleared,  or  rather  sustained  by  a  professional  jumper,  whicn  brought 

tumbled  over,  hj  the  Canadian  mare  Maude,  the  the  hearts  of  the  sight-seers  up  into  their  moutns, 

horseback  exhibitions  that  excited  the  most  genu-  and  was  enough  to  make  any  of  them  forswear 

ine  and  popular  interest  were  the  Baut  £cole,  or  future  exhibitions  of  the  kind.    A  young  man 

High  School,  and  the  mixed,  utility,  and  fancy  named  Beilly,  in  taking  a  six  foot  nine  inch 

exhibitions  given  by  the  mounted  park  police  in  jump  with  Mr.  Howland's  horse  Ontario,  sus- 

showing  how  runaways  are  caught  and  stopped,  tained  a  crushing  fall  that  mieht  easily  have 

The  exhibition  of  high  school  was  between  the  killed  him  there  and  then,  and  he  must  certain- 
three  highly  trained  horses.  Dr.  J.  C.  Beekman's  ly  be  considered  to  have  got  off  marvelously 
black  Trakene  stallion  Leparello,  Gen.  Eckert's  well  that  he  was  not  at  least  maimed  for  life, 
bav^lding  Partisan,  and  John  H.  Starin'sroan  Ontario  is  a  strapping  brown-bay  ^Iding,  and 
gelding  Clausen.  There  was  no  competition  in  he  takes  off  sidewise,  instead  of  straight  away,  as 
the  Garden^xcept  possibly  the  one  in  which  a  the  majoritv  of  horses  do.  When  Ontario  went 
prize  was  offered  lor  the  best  four-in-hand  driv-  at  the  six-foot-nine  obstruction,  when  the  acci- 
ing  by  professional  coachman  —  that  aroused  dent  occurred,  his  hind  hoofs  caught  on  the  top 
anything  like  the  interest  and  caused  the  enthu-  bar  as  he  was  going  over,  and  he  was  turned 
siasm  that  greeted  this  contest  of  the  most  half-way  over,  so  that  he  fell  on  his  own  neck 
hi^iilv  trainra  saddle  horses  that  man  has  con-  and  foreshoulder,  with  his  rider  under  him, 
ceiTea  The  decision  in  favor  of  the  black  stall-  Beilly  was  carried  to  the  stables,  where  he  recov- 
ion  was  not  at  all  popular,  although  the  judg-  ered  m  such  a  surprisingly  short  time  that  he 
ment  has  since  been  approved  by  many  expert  was  allowed  to  make  another  effort  with  the 
horsemen.  This  high-scnool  training  of  superi-  horse,  and,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the 
or  saddle  horses,  and  the  splendid  control  that  10,000  spectators,  he  cleared  the  obst^le  on  the 
necessarilv  accompanies  an  exhibition  of  this  second  trial  handily.  See  *'  Bing-Bidins,  a  Col- 
kind,  will  always  draw  applause.  Think  of  a  lection  of  Movements  and  Commands  aesigned 
horse  trained  to  stand  erect  on  his  hind  legs  for  the  use  of  Biding  Schools  and  Biding  Clubs." 
when  his  rider  raises  his  bridle  hand  and  presses  By  Henry  W.  Struss  (New  York,  1891). 
with  the  calves  of  his  legs  I  A  high-school  HURLING,  a  national  came  in  Ireland,  now 
horse  will  also  kneel  or  lie  down  at  command,  being  played  in  the  UniteS  States.  The  Gaelic 
and  he  is  thoroughly  in  balance  by  the  acquisi-  Athletic  Association  of  Ireland  consbts  of  1,700 
tion  of  the  Spanish  trot  and  the  passage.  Pas-  hurling  clubs,  each  one  of  which  must  have  at 
sage  is  really  the  Spanish  trot,  in  which  the  horse  least  21  active  players.  Matches  are  played  in 
makes  no  progress.  These  horses  can  also  per-  every  county  between  Feb.  1  and  Apnl  20.  A 
form  the  canter  in  place— that  is,  they  can  go  tournament  for  all  Ireland  takes  place  between 
through  all  the  motions  of  the  canter  or  gallop  April  25  and  May  25.  The  only  clubs  eligible 
without  covering  more  than  the  ground  they  are  those  that  have  won  the  championships  of 
stood  on  in  the  first  place.  The  beauty  and  the  several  counties.  There  are  more  than  85,000 
precision  of  the  trot  and  canter  in  place  are  active  members  in  the  1,700  clubs;  but  this 
brought  out  most  fully  when  the  horses  execute  number  does  not  include  many  other  thousands 
these  movements  on  a  small  board  platform,  just  who  are  not  expert  enough  to  belong  to  the 
as  the  skill  and  precision  of  a  clog  dancer  are  clubs.  Hurling  takes  its  name  from  the  hurley, 
best  shown  when  ne  does  his  figures  on  a  twelve  a  wooden  implement  something  like  a  hockey 
or  fourteen  inch  marble  slab.  stick,  but  heavier  and  broader.    The  hurley  may 

The  mounted  police  drill  and  the  competitions  be  of  any  kind  of  wood.    The  ball  is  of  woolen 

of  the  mounted  police  at  catching  a  runaway  thread  and  cork  and  has  a  leather  covering.    The 

hone  with  a  man  on  his  back  and  a  runaway  to  regulation  size  is  from  4i  to  5  inches  in  diame- 

a  wason,  were  not  as  cleverly  shown  at  theNa-  ter,  and  the  weight  from  7  to  10  ounces.    The 

tional  Horse  Show's  Exhibition  as  at  that  of  the  hurling  field  is  laid  out  something  like  a  foot- 
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ball  field.  The  regulation  size  is  an  oblong  196 
yards  on  the  longer  sides  and  140  yards  on  the 
shorter.  Fields  are  laid  as  small  as  140  yards  by 
84  yards,  and  fields  larger  than  the  regulation 
may  be  used.  At  each  end  of  the  field,  near  the 
miadle  of  the  shorter  boundaries,  4  goal  posts 
are  placed  21  feet  apart.  A  bar  1(H  leet  from 
the  ground  stretches  from  the  2  posts  in  the  cen- 
ter. The  object  of  the  game  is  to  send  the  ball 
across  the  goal  line  below  the  cross  bar  and  be- 
tween the  middle  posts.  The  regulation  number 
of  men  on  a  side  is  21,  but  as  few  as  14  can  play. 
In  taking  position  the  men  of  one  side  arrange 
themselves  at  one  end  of  the  field  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  »*  O,"  with  the  letter  "  I "  inserted  be- 
tween its  curves.  Two  guards  are  stationed  at 
the  rear  on  eicher  side  and  close  to  the  long 
boundaries  of  the  field.  The  opposition  side  is 
arranged  in  like  manner  at  the  other  end  of  the 
field.  When  the  play  begins  the  hurlers  stand 
in  long  lines  through  the  middle  of  the  field, 
and  touch  their  opposing  implements  together 
as  a  salutation.  Tne  captains  having  tossed  up 
for  a  choice  of  positions,  the  referee  stands  a  lit- 
tle apart  from  the  end  of  the  lines  and  roUs  the 
ball  along  the  ground  or  tosses  it  higher  than 
the  heads  of  the  players.  Each  side  struggles  to 
send  the  ball  across  the  goal  line  that  is  oppo- 
site. The  ball  may  be  nit  with  the  hurley,  or 
struck  with  the  hand,  or  kicked.  It  may  not  be 
carried,  except  upon  the  hurley  itself.  If  a  play- 
er catches  the  ball  on  the  fiy  he  may  toss  it  up 
and  bat  it,  without  throwing,  in  any  direction. 
The  ball  can  not  be  taken  from  the  eround  by 
the  hand.  Any  violation  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
of  the  rules,  gives  the  referee  a  right  to  allow 
the  other  side  a  free  "puck,'*  as  the  batting  of 


the  ball  in  mid-air  is  called ;  but  if  this  is  al- 
lowed, all  the  plavers  on  the  side  of  the  offender 
must  keep  21  varos  away  until  the  ball  has  been 
struck.  Should  the  ball  go  over  the  cross  bar 
or  over  the  goal  line  between  the  outside  posts 
of  the  goal  a  point  is  scored ;  but  the  goal  is 
scored  only  when  the  ball  is  sent  under  the  cross 
bar  and  between  the  middle  posts.  The  crossing 
of  the  goal  line  outside  of  the  4  posts  counts  for 
nothing.  When  a  goal  or  a  point  has  been 
scored  the  keeper  of  the  goal  has  a  free  puck 
from  his  position  at  the  post,  and  then  the  play- 
ers on  the  opposite  side  must  stand  21  yar^ 
away  from  him.  If  the  ball  passes  over  the  side 
boundaries  and  does  not  rebound  into  the  field 
the  referee  returns  it  to  the  field  at  the  point 
where  the  line  was  crossed.  He  must  throw  it 
so  as  to  touch  the  ground  before  it  oomes  within 
reach  of  the  players,  and  the  players  must  be  10 
vards  away  from  the  line  when  the  ball  is  thrown. 
W  hen  half  an  hour  has  passed  the  refei%e  calls 
time  and  the  positions  oi  the  sides  are  reversed. 
The  end  of  the  second  half-hour's  play  ends  the 
game.  In  counting  the  result  one  goal  out- 
weighs any  number  of  points,  but  if  no  goal  has 
been  made  on  either  sine  the  game  is  allowed  to 
the  side  that  has  made  the  most  points.  The  ref- 
eree is  allowed  considerable  discretion  in  interpret- 
ing the  rules  that  prohibit  players  from  catcnin^, 
dropping,  or  pushing  other  players  from  behind, 
and  allowing  no  pmyer  to  oring  his  hurley  in- 
tentionally in  contact  with  the  person  of  another 
player,  li  a  player  is  disqualified,  for  breaking 
these  rules,  no  other  player  can  be  substituted 
on  his  side.  As  played  in  Ireland,  hurling  in 
strictly  an  amateur  game.  There  are  no  plajeis 
for  salaries  or  any  other  compensation. 


IDAHO,  a  northwestern  -State,  or^nized 
March  8, 1863 :  admitted  to  the  Union  July  3, 
1890 ;  area,  84,800  square  miles ;  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1890,  84,385;  capital, 
Bois^  City. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Territory  until  July  8,  and  of  the 
State  thereafter  until,  in  November,  the  officers 
elected  under  the  State  Constitution  qualified : 
Governor,  George  L.  Shoup,  Republican ;  Secre- 
tu*y,  Edward  J.  Curtis ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Him- 
rod ;  Comptroller,  James  H.  Wickersham ;  At- 
torney-General, Richard  Z.  Johnson;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  C.  Steven- 
son ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James 
H.  Beatty ;  Associate  Justices,  Willis  Sweet  and 
Charles  H.  Berry. 

On  Nov.  1,  the  following  State  officers  were  de- 
clared elected  by  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers, 
and  soon  thereafter  assumed  office;  Governor, 
George  L.  Shoup,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Norman  B.  Willey ;  Secretary  of  State,  A.  J, 
Pinkham ;  Auditor,  Silas  W.  Moo^v ;  Treasurer, 
Frank  R.  Coffin;  Attorney-General,  George  H. 
Roberts;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
J.  £.  Harroun ;  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Isaac  N.  Sullivan,  Joseph  W.  Huston,  and  John 
T.  Morgan.  Justice  Sullivan  drew  by  lot  the 
shortest  term  and  became  thereby  Chief  Justice. 


Population.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  18R90  compared 
with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


OOUNTIES. 


Ada. 

AltarM 

Bear  Lake.., 
Binffham. . . . 

BoM 

Cassia. 

Coster 

Elmore 

Idaho 

Kootenai.... 

Latah 

Lemhi 

Logan 

Nez  Percte. . 

Oneida. 

Owyhee 

Bhoshone. . . . 
Washington. 


Total 


1880. 

1890. 

4.674 

8L868 

1,«8 

2,629 

8,385 

6.05T 

•  •  ■  •  • 

18,575 

8,214 

SJMA 

i;S12 

8,148 

2,176 

•  •  •  •  « 

1,870 

VSii 

2,955 

518 

4,108 

■  •  •  •  * 

9,178 

2,880 

1,915 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

4.189 

8.065 

2,847 

8,964 

6,819 

1,426 

2,021 

460 

5.889 

879 

8,886 

82,610 

84,885 

8.694 
9S6 

%m 

18^ 

188 

l,fi81 

2.1T6 

1,670 

934 

8,C60 

9.118 

•816 

4,169 

•1,11S 

•146 

695 

4,918 

2,967 

51,778 


Couuty  Debts. — ^The  total  indebtedness  of  the 
Idaho  counties  in  1890  was  $1,820,795,  of  which 
$858,700  was  a  bonded  debt  and  $^2,095  a  float- 
ing debt.  The  increase  in  the  total  debt  in  ten 
years  is  $1,177,053. 
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Finaiiees.— ^The  following  is  a  8amma]7  of  construction  of  a  wagon  road  from  Mount  Idaho 
the  State  debt  on  Oct  1,  1890:  Bonds  of  1877  to  Little  Salmon  Meadows,  and  authorizing  the 
due  Dec.  1,  1891,  $46,715.06  ;  Capitol-building  issue  of  bonds  to  raise  the  money  therefor,  was 
bonds  of  1885,  $80,000;  insane -asylum  bonds  ratified  by  Gon^ss,  and  in  June,  1890,  the  com- 
of  1885,  $20,000 ;  outstanding  warrants  unpaid,  missioners  appointed  under  the  act  began  their 
$92,552.89 ;  total  debt,  $239,267.95.  The  large  duties.  Before  the  end  of  November  nearly  one 
amount  of  outstanding  warrants  is  due  to  ap-  third  of  the  work  had  been  completed,  the  ex- 
propriations of  the  last  Legislature  for  improve-  penditure  bein^  $10,370.05.  The  entire  issue  of 
ments  uoon  the  Capitol  grounds,  the  insane  asy-  tmnds,  amountmg  to  $50,000,  and  bearing  6-per- 
lum,  ana  the  university  lands,  and  to  unusual  cent  interest,  has  been  sold  at  a  premium,  out 
expenditures  caused  by  the  destruction  by  fire  only  a  part  ($11,000)  has  been  delivered  to  the 
of  the  insane  asylum  at  Blackfoot  on  Nov.  24,  purchasers,  the  remainder  bein^  delivered  as 
1889.  In  January,  1891,  the  county  treasurers  funds  are  required  by  the  commissioners.  This 
make  their  settlements  with  the  State,  and  it  is  road,  when  completed,  will,  for  a  time,  be  the 
believed  that  enough  money  will  then  come  into  only  means  of  communication  within  the  State 
the  treasury  to  meet  these  warrants.  Before  the  between  the  northern  and  southern  counties, 
end  of  December  the  wagon-road  bonds,  amount-  Decision. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
ing  to  $50,000,  authorized  by  the  last  Legisla-  on  March  18,  in  the  cases  of  Clough  vs,  Curtis 
ture,  were  sold  at  a  premium  to  be  delivered  as  and  Burkhart  vs.  Reed,  rendered  a  decision  re- 
fast  as  money  for  the  road  should  be  needed.  It  specting  certain  laws  of  the  Fifteenth  Territorial 
is  expected  that  the  entire  sum  will  be  issued  Legislature  i)as8ed  after  the  expiration  of  the 
during  1891.  The  balances  in  the  various  funds  sixty-day  limit  for  the  sessions  of  that  body.  It 
of  the  State  treasurv  on  Oct.  1,  1890,  were  as  was  sought  to  obtain  writs  of  mandamus  from 
follow :  General  f una,  $799.39 ;  Capitol-building  the  court  directing  the  Territorial  Secretary  to 
fund,  $20,774.95 ;  library  fund,  $198.8Q ;  univer-  strike  from  the  laws  of  Idaho  all  acts  passed 
sity  fund,  $78.32 ;  common-school  fund,  $758.60 ;  after  the  sixty-day  limit,  on  the  ground  that  the 
insane  fund,  $33457 ;  general  school  fund,  $10,-  Legislature  had  then  no  authonty  to  act.  The 
919.40 ;  total,  83,86412.  The  Gh>vemor  esti-  Idaho  Supreme  Court  refused  the  writ,  and  that 
mates  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  first  year  of  decision  is  affirmed.  The  court  says  that  it  is 
statehood  at  $177,535,  to  meet  which  a  tax  levy  not  one  of  the  functions  of  the  court  to  inquire 
for  1891  of  6^  mills  will  be  necessary,  exclusive  into  the  records  of  a  lefi;islative  body  and  to  de- 
of  the  f-mill  levy  for  the  State  University  and  termine  whether  the  body  assuming  to  be  a  lep:i8- 
the  i-mill  for  the  wagon  road.  lature  is  legal  or  not,  the  safety  of  our  institu- 

Edfloation. — The  public  schools  of  the  State  tions  depending  largely  on  the  departments  of 

are  prosperous,  and  the  system  is  reasonably  sat-  government  being  kept  separate, 

isfactory.    The  following  table  presents  a  com-  The  Test  Oafli.— -Early  this  year,  in  the  case 

parison  of  school  statistics  for  the  two  years  end-  of  Davis  vs.  Beason,  the  validity  of  the  Teiri- 

mg  Aug.  31, 1888,  and  Aug.  31, 1890 :  torial  legislation  designed  to  exclude  Mormons 

from  the  suffrage,  was  brought  before  the  United 


^»»»'         ^»»0'  States  Supreme  Court  for  decision.    The  Terri- 

Bebooi  dtotricts  887  410  ^^^?'^  statute  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 

School housat. .*.*.*.*..'!!.'.*.*.'.'.' .*.*.'.'  M9  815.  entitled  to  register  or  vote  at  any  election  who 

SS^opi* 876  4»T  is  "a  member  of  any  order,  organization,  or 

SSSS^HciSlS'Xii  iiip;^  •lua.j'S'S  »««^*S  association  which  toache^  advises,  counsels,  or 

BataoM  oa  hand  Sept  1^  1890. .7. 84^M2  98  encourages  its  members,  devotees,  or  any  other 

' person  to  commit  the  crime  of  bigamy  or  polyg- 

The  University  of  Idaho  was  established  at  the  amy,  or  any  other  crime  defined  by  law,  as  a 
town  of  Moscow,  Latah  County,  by  an  act  of  the  duty  arising  or  resulting  from  membership  in 
Fifteenth  Legislature,  and  the  sum  of  $15,000  sucn  order,  organization,  or  association,  or  wnich 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  for  practice  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  plural  or  celestial 
procuring  plans  and  specifications  for  a  building,  marriage  as  a  doctrinal  rite  of  such  organiza- 
Under  this  act  a  site  has  been  obtained  and  the  tion."  To  enforce  this  provision  it  is  further  en- 
ground  made  ready  for  the  erection  of  buildings  acted  that  every  person  applying  for  registration 
which  wUl  be  begun  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  fund  shall  take  a  stringent  oath,  known  as  the  test 
has  accumulated  from  the  proceeds  of  the  half-  oath,  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  and  will  not 
mill  university  tax.  practice  bigamy  or  polygamy,  and  is  not  and 

Penitentiary.— On  Aug.  1    there  were  75  will  not  be  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Mor- 

State  prisoners  m  the  Penitentiary  at  Boise  City  mon  organization,  or  aid  it  or  teach  its  doc- 

and  6  United  States  prisoners.    They  have  no  trines.    It  was  claimed  by  the  Mormons  that 

employment.    During  1889  an  appropriation  of  these  statutes  violated  the  first  amendment  to 

|25,()(X)  was  made  by  Congress  for  constructing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 

an  addition  to  the  present  building.    The  work  forbids  the  passage  of  any  law  ^  respecting  an 

was  begun  in  March,  and  completed  before  the  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 

clMe  ofthe  year.  exercise  thereof."    The  decision  of  the  court, 

Militia.— The  Idaho  National  Guard  consists  rendered  on  Feb.  3,  denies  this  contention,  and 

of  6  companies,  aggregating  about  850  men.  fully  establishes  the  constitutionality  of  such  leg- 

Kach  company  has  been  supplied  with  uniforms  islation.   It  contains  the  following  statements  of 

uid  other  necessary  equipments  from  the  appro-  the  law : 
prUtions  made  to  the  Stateby  Congress.  Bigamy  and  polygamy  are  orimea  by  the  lawa  of 

State  Wagon  Boad.— The  act  of  the  Legis-  all  civilized  and  Ch  Atlan  oountriea.    They  are  orimea 

latare  of  lw9,  appropriating  $50,000  for  the  by  the  kwa  of  the  United  (States,  and  th^  are  Crimea 
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by  tlie  laws  of  Idaho.    The  term  "  nsligion  "  baa  Tef-  meridian  drawn  thronffh  the  month  of  the  O17- 

erenoe  to  ono*8  viowa  of  hia  relatAons  to  hia  Creator,  hee  river ;  thence  nortn  on  this  meridian  to  tte 

and  to  the  obliptiona  they  impose  of  reyerenoe  for  mouth  of  the  Owyhee  river;  thence  down  the 

u^*^}S?„!Snf^!^i?^lH!f  o^^  mid-channel  of  the  Snake  river  to  the  mouth  of 
It  ifl  often  confounded  with  the  cultua  or  form  of  wor-  .,  ^  r^u-— »«♦*-  •«««-.  »»j  ^^^^u  «>«  **»-«  •««»*<« 
ship  of  a  particular  aect,  but  is  distinguiahable  from  V^^  Clearwater  nver;  and  north  on  the  mcnd- 
the  latter.  The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  ^n  which  passes  throuffh  the  mouth  of  the  Clear- 
in  declarinfr  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  reapect-  water  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
ing  the  establiabment  of  reliirion,  or  forbidding  the  States  and  the  British  possessions,  and  east  on 
free  exercise  thereof,  was  intended  to  allow  every  one  said  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
under  the  junadiction  of  the  United  States  to  enter-  The  State  is  assigned  one  Representative  in 
tain  such  notions  respectong  his  relatione  to  ii«  Maker  Congress,  and  two  Senators.  It  is  provided  that 
&^T^tZ^^^Xn^Z'^^^^^^^  ]-  tfTflrst  election  held  for  Sta£  officer  the 
menta  in  such  form  of  worahip  as  he  may  think  Terntonal  laws  for  registration,  including  the 
proper,  not  injurious  to  the  equal  righta  of  others,  and  test-oath  law,  shall  apply.  The  sixteenth  and 
to  prohibit  legislation  for  the  support  of  any  religious  thirty-sixth  sections  01  the  public  lands  in  each 
tenets,  or  the  modes  ot  womhip  of  any  sect.  The  op-  township,  or  sections  in  lieu  thereof,  are  granted 
preasive  measurw  adopted,  and  the  cTueltjea  and  pun-  to  the  Stete  for  support  of  common  schools,  the 
lahmenta  inflicted  by  the jovemmenta  of  Europe  for  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  lands  to  be  pre- 
&1S\e^rSKf"w^irh»tli:  '^^JVf  «^rv«i  -apennanent  sch^^  fund.  Oli^  fSnd 
the  most  numerous  sect,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  *8  entitled  to  receive  also  5  per  cent  of  the  net 
in  that  way  to  control  the  mental  operation  of^per*  proceeds  accrumg  to  the  United  States  from 
sons  and  enforce  an  outward  conformity  to  a  pre-  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  State.  Fiftj  sections 
scribed  standard  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend-  of  the  public  lands  are  granted  in  aid  of  the 
ment  in  question.  It  was  never  intended  or  supposed  erection  of  public  buildings  at  the  capital,  and 
that  the  amendment  could  be  invoked  lus  a  protection  go^oOO  acres  are  granted  for  the  use  of  an  agri- 
rhTp^e^^SS^^oSet^^^^^^^  cultural  cdl^g.^^^^^  hereto"^ 
ever  free  tiii  exercise  0/  religion  may  bo,  it  must  be  granted  to  the  Terntonr  are  to  become  the  prop- 
Bubordinate  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  country,  ^^v  01  the  btate.  In  lieu  of  the  general  grant 
passed  with  reference  to  actions  reprarded  by  general  of  lands  for  internal  improvement  usually  made 
consent  aa  properly  the  subjects  of  pimitive  fedsla-  to  new  States,  the  following  special  grants  are 
tion.  Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  this  made :  For  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
country  has  it  been  seriously  contended  Uiat  the  of  a  scientific  school,  100,000  acres;  for  Stato 
wholepunitove  power  of  the  ^^«™™«»i* /^'* .  »^  normal  schools,  100,000  acres ;  for  the  support 
rn1iJ5!;rti^ri?^?S^n^^^^^^^  and  maintenance  of  \he  insaiie  asylum  if^ 
itory  legislation,  muat  be  suspended  in  order  that  tiie  a^  Blackfoot,  50,000  acres ;  for  the  support  and 
tenets  of  a  religious  soct  encouraging  crime  may  be  maintenance  of  the  State  University,  located  at 
carried  out  without  hindrance.  Moscow,  50,000 ;  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Penitentiary,  located  at  Bois^  City, 

It  was  further  decided  that  the  legislation  in  50,000  acres ;  for  other  l^tate,  charitable,  educa- 

question  was  entirely  within  the  powers  granted  tional,  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  150,- 

by  Congress  to  the  Territorial  legislature.  000  acres.    None  of  the  lands  granted  shall  be 

AdmissiontotlieUnioii.— The  passage  of  the  sold  for  less  than  $10  an  acre.  A  grant  is  also 
Idaho  Admission  bill  through  Congress  was  virtu-  made  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Bo\s6  City,  Ida- 
ally  assured  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  ho,  and  all  lands  connected  therewith  and  set 
Supreme  Court,  above  considered,  in  favor  of  apart  therefor,  and  unexpended  appropriations 
the  validity  of  the  test-oath  requirment  of  the  of  money  therefor,  and  the  personal  property  of 
Idaho  law.  Until  it  was  thereby  made  certain  the  United  States  now  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho 
that  the  new  State,  if  admitted,  could  lawfully  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  administration  of 
control  and  exclude  from  power  its  Mormon  the  Territorial  government,  including  books, 
population,  no  one  cared  to  hasten  its  admis-  records  and  the  property  used  at  the  constitu- 
sion,  and  the  bill  slumbered  in  the  House  com-  tional  convention  at  Bois^  City, 
mittee.  After  this  decision  it  was  reported  to  Election. — Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
the  House,  and  passed  on  April  8.  It  received  admission  act  and  of  the  new  Constitution,  Ter- 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  on  July  1,  and  was  ritorial  Governor  Shoup  issued  his  proclamation 
signeci  oy  the  President  on  July  8.  Under  its  on  July  18,  directing  a  special  election  to  he 
provisions  Idaho  was  declared  to  be  admitted  held  on  Oct.  1  to  choose  a  full  set  of  State  and 
to  the  Union  as  a  State,  with  the  Constitution  county  officers  and  a  Representative  in  the  fifty- 
framed  in  July,  1889,  and  adopted  by  the  people  first  and  fifty-second  Congresses.  Nominating 
in  November,  1889.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  conventions  were  at  once  called  by  the  Republican 
State,  are  defined  as  follow:  Beginning  at  the  and  Democratic  State  committees.  TheKcpubli- 
intersection  of  the  thirty-ninth  meridian  with  can  State  Convention  met  at  Bois^  City  on  Aug. 
the  boundarjr  line  between  the  United  States  20,  anc}  nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Got- 
and  the  British  possessions,  then  following  said  ernor,  George  L.  Shoup ;  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
meridian  south  until  it  reaches  the  summit  of  emor,  Norman  B.  Willey ;  for  Secretarr  of  State, 
the  Bitter  Root  mountains ;  thence  southeast-  A.  J.  Pinkham ;  for  Auditor,  Georce  Robethan ; 
ward  along  the  crest  of  the  Bitter  Root  range  for  Treasurer,  Frank  R.  Coffin ;  ror  Attorney- 
and  the  continental  divide  until  it  intersects  the  General,  George  H.  Roberts ;  for  Superintendent 
meridian  of  thirty-four  degrees  of  longitude ;  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  R  Harroun ;  for  Jus* 
thence  southward  on  this  meridian  to  the  forty-  tices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  W.  Huston, 
second  parallel  of  latitude ;  thence  west  on  this  John  T.  Morgan,  and  Isaac  N.  Sullivan;  for 
parallel  of  latitude  to  its  intersection  with  a  Member  of  Congress  (both  terms)  Willis  Sweet 
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The  platfonn  declares  as  follows  on  local  ques-  eiy  or  intimidation  of  yoton,  and  we  favor  the  Aoe- 

tjons  *  tralian  system  of  voting. 

Thai  in  the  settlement  of  the  Monnon  question  the  ^  dT«c?vo[e*5^hr^?D?/ ^""'^  ^^ 

BepahUoan  party  has  passed  ^d  enforced  laws  at        ^e  congratulate  tVe  people  that  the  Mormon  ques- 

once  libend,  comprehemiive,  and  mst ;  andwe  pledge  ^^^  haal^  eliminated  &om  the  future  politic  of 

''°!?!l'^  *°^"^  ♦  */*"^1J?^'  ""i^  ^"^  election  laws  ^^  commonwealth  by  the  adoption  of  the  State  Con- 

and  the  enartment  of  m^  other  kws  as  inay  be  ne-  gtitution.    We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the 

""^l^-  ^''%*?K  *.^fJKf!S^L'5f  ^JfJ™**"^"*  '^^  *^«  strict  enfoioement,&th  in  spirit  and  letter,  of  the 

protection  of  the  punty  of  the  ballot  provisions  of  the  Sat  oath,  as  prescribed  in  our  re- 

That  we  pledge  ouraelves  to  the  preservati^  of  the  ^  ^  ^y  the  strict  enfowemcnt  of 

land  gruited  to  the  State  by  Congress  for  actual  set-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^„,^^  ^    ^^  Fifteenth  L^lative 

TT,!?  th^*^°!l!f  T;n.rf«-«    n«*    «    iftftfl    whioh  Assembly,  and  to  the  strict  enforcement^ all  the 

plS;'th?;ubHc  dom^^^lJTfh'e  sl.  oVidSi  :'^  P«>---  -'^-'^  VI  o*'^^«  State  Constitution. 

^^tTe^^^^TThritS^^  ^^l'^'  Republican  ticket  the  name  of  Sila^ 

jIS^  to  itfpeople,  and  we  demand  ol  the  ftepubli-  f'  Moody  was  substituted  during  the  canvass 

can  Congress  the  immediate  repeal  of  said  act.  i^r  that  of  Geor^  Rebothan.    The  election  on 

That  we  favor  a  roduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  Oct.  1  resulted  m  the  triumph  of  the  Republi- 

the  enactment  of  laws  to  secure  full  and  perfect  exe-  cans.    For  Governor,  Shoup  received  10,262  votes 

cation  of  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  touching  and  Willson  7,948 ;  for  Congressman  (short  term) 

the  seUlement  of  differences  between  capitaland  labor  Sweet  received  10,150  votes,  Mayhew  8,046;  (long 

^nJf^^'fS'^^5*     uv  #  1 J  u  ^  1    J    1  term)  Sweet  10,180,  Mayhew  8,026.    The  other 

*v?^  ^;  Ecpnbhoans  of  Idaho  expressly  dedara  candidates  received  majorities  virjnng  from  1.500 

that  they  &vor  the  Australian  system  of  votmg,  to  y«»»«'^''«'«'*^'=*  ^^""•j"""^^  '"*j*"6 

secnre  tLe  voters  absolute  fteedSm,  secrecy,  and  se-  <=?  ^,200.    Members  of  the  State  Legislature  were 

cority  in  the  ezerdae  of  the  election  franchise,  and  chosen  as  follows :  Senate,  Republicans  14,  Dem- 

pledge  themselves  to  an  adoption  of  that  svstom.  ocrats  4 ;  House,  Republicans  80,  Democrats  6. 

That  the  Bepublicans  of  Idaho  claim  a  snare  in  the        Legislatiye  SessiOD. — On  Nov.  8,  soon  after 

gloiy  of  the  splendid  victory  achieved  by  the  national  assuming  office.  Gov.  Shoup  issued  his  procla- 

jjBty  over  the  enemies  of  silver  at  home  and  abroad,  nation  convening  the  new  Legislature  for  its 

fThe  results  of  this  victory  have  been  so  mimediate  ^^         ^       ^  ^^^^  Ci^  ^  8.    Its  first 

and  are  already  so  great  as  to  completely  vindicate  TV"  ^„  A  ^i^*  TT«Sf^i   Gf-fJT  al««fr!L  J-^.. 

our  demands  add  convert  our  advereiiies.    Silver  has  ^^^Y  was  to  elect  United   States  Senators  for 

advanced  80  per  cent,  in  value,  and  the  increase  in  '"«  new  btate,  and  on   Dec.  18  it  chose  Gov. 

the  value  of  our  mines  is  so  great  as  to  bo  incalculable.  Shoup  for  the  term  endinff^  March  4, 1891.  and 

Hand  in  hand  with  silver,  the  producte  of  our  terms  William  J.  McConnell  for  the  term  ending  March 

and  other  industries  are  increasing  in  volume  and  4, 1893.    At  the  same  time  it  elected  ex-Dele- 

vahie,  and  an  era  of  prosperity  and  wealth  is  opening  gate  Frederick  T.  Dubois  to  succeed  Gov.  Shoup 

befim  na  ^^^^^^J^^^^  ^fo"  ^^!T^' :«  .„,  at  the  end  of  his  term.    The  work  of  legislation 
We  appeal  to  the  ^leople  of  Idaho  to  join  us  m  our  ^ 
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would  be  brought  into  direct  competition  with  a  class  erty  for  1890  was  as  follows :  Real  estate  and 

of  laborers  who  are  little  removed  from  a  oondition  of  improvements,  $11,173,511;  railroad  property, 

slavery,  and  our  le«i  would  be  denressed  in  value  to  |5,858,888 ;  live  stock,  $4,744,276 ;  goods,  wares, 

a  pnce  which  would  afford  no  profit  to  the  produoers.  ^^^    merchandise,    $1,612,615;    money,    bank 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Bois6  shares  and  other  securities,  $768,284 ;  other  per- 

City  on  Aug.  26,  and  made  the  following  nom-  sonal  property,  $1,929,281;  total,   $25,581,805. 

inations :  For  Governor,  Benjamin  Willson ;  for  The  rate  of  State  taxation  for  1890  upon  this 

Lieutenftnt-Govemor.  Samuel    F.  Taylor;    for  valuation  was  4  mills,  8  j  mills  being  for  general 

Secretary  of  State,  E.  A.  Sherwin ;  for  Auditor,  purposes  and  1 J  mill  for  the  universitv. 

James  H.  Wickersham ;  for  Treasurer,  T.  A.  Insane  Asylnm.— In  November,  1*889,  at  the 

Regan;  for  Attorney-General,  Richard  Z.  John-  time  of  the  fire  there  were  67  patients,  47  males 

•on ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  20  females,  at  the  Blackfoot  Asvlum.     Five 

Milton  A.  Kelly ;  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme  male  and  2  female  patients  escaped  or  perished 

Court,  I.  N.  Maxwell,  F.  H.  Ensign,  and  Hugh  at  that  time.    During  the  remainder  of  tne  fiscal 

W.  Weir ;  for  Member  of  Congress  (both  terms),  year  ending  June  30,  1890, 28  additional  patients 

Alexander  B.  Mayhew.    The  following  are  the  were  admitted  to  the  asvlum  and  19  discharged, 

more  significant  portions  of  the  platform :  leaving  64  patients  at  the  latter  date— 45  males 

We  tender  our  gratitude  to  the  Democrats  in  Con-  and  19  females.    There  is  urgent  need  that  the 

KTon  for  their  almost  unanimous  votes  in  both  houses  destroyed  main  building  shomd  be  rebuilt,  as  the 

for  the  ftue  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and  con-  patients  are  now  confined  in  a  building  fitted  to 

gratolato  the^Dle  of  our  new  Btate  that  there  is  accommodate  not  half  of  their  number. 

SLSSf  5S?i22r  in'JISSJS^V  a  ^L^^J^'  ILLINOIS,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 

mitted  by  Its  votes  in  Congress  to  a  measure  BO  easen-  rr^.  „  TkJ'    q'   ioiQ,  „^„    raara  »r,^,»^  ^u^^ 

tialtothepiosperitvofldaho.  S?i«>»  Dec.  8,  1818;  area,  56,650  square  miles. 

We  fkvor  an  eight-hour  system  of  labor.  The  population,  accordmg  to  each    decennial 

We  fiivor  the  enactment  and  stringent  enforcement  census  since  admission,  was  55,162  in  1820 ;  157,- 

of  laws  stringently  exclucting  Chinese  labor  from  the  445  in  1880 ;  476,183  in  1840 ;  851,470  in  1850 ; 

State  of  Idaho.    We  oppose  the  employment  of  Chi-  1,711,951  in  1860;  2,589,891  in  1870;  8,077,871 

nainen  by  eorMrato  companies,  and  demand  such  j^  1880;  8,826,851  in  1890.    Capital,  Springfield. 

exelusion  of  American  dtisens.    We  fitvor  the  depor-  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Joseph  W. 

tatioBofall  Chinese  and  foreign  oontraot  labor.  Fifer,  Republican;   Lieutenant-Governor,    Ly- 

We  demand  the  enaotment  of  laws  punishing  brib-  man  B.  Bay ;  Secretary  of  State,  Isaac  N.  Pear- 
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Bon;  Auditor,  Charles  W.  Pavey;  Treasurer, 
Charles  Becker ;  Attorney-General,  Oeorge  Hunt ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Richard 
Edwards;  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sioners, J.  R.  Wheeler,  I.  .N.  Phillips,  W.  L. 
Crim ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Simeon  P.  Shope ;  Associate  Justices,  Alfred  M. 
Craig,  Benjamm  D.  Magruder,  David  J.  Baker, 
John  Scholfleld,  J.  W.  Wilkin,  and  J.  M.  BaUey. 
Popalation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  determined 
oy  the  national  census  of  this  year  compared 
with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


OOUMTm. 


Ptett. 

Pike. 

Pope.. 

PoJaak 


J 


COUMTBS. 


A(Ums 

AlexADder... 

Bond 

Boone. 

Brown 

Bareaa 

Calhoan  .... 

Carroll 

Cam 

Champaign.. 
Chrieflan.... 

Clatk 

Clay 

Ginton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford .... 
Comberland. 
I>eKalb.... 

De  Witt 

BonnflaB 

Dn  Page.... 

Edgar 

Edwards.... 
Effingham. . . 
Fajrette...   . 

Ford 

Franklin .... 

Fnlton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hami]t<m . . . 
Hancock .... 

Hardin 

Henderson . . 

Henry 

Irooaois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson .... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess . . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee... 

KendaU 

Knox 

Lake 

UBalle 

Lawrence . . . 

Lee 

Livingston . . 

Logan 

Haoon 

Maooapin . . . 

Madison 

ICarton 

Marshall .... 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonongh. 
McHenry. . . . 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

MoiUtrle.... 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Fttny 


1880. 


60,186 
14,808 
14,866 
11,608 
18,041 
88,179 

7,467 
16,976 
14,498 
40,S68 
88,227 
Sl,b«4 
16,199 
18.714 
27,042 
607,524 
16,197 
18,769 
26,768 
17,010 
15,$&8 
19,161 
26,499 

8,A97 
18,920 
28,241 
16,099 
16,129 
41,240 
12,861 
88,010 
16.782 
16,718 
86387 

6,084 
10,722 
86,607 
86.451 
28,606 
14^616 
20,686 
1^^42 
8T,62S 
18,078 
44,989 
86,047 
18.0S8 
86,844 
21,296 
70,408 
18,668 
27,491 
88,460 
26,087 
80,666 
87,092 
60,126 
28,6S6 
16.056 
16,242 
10,448 
27,970 
84,908 
60,100 
18,024 
19,608 
18,682 
89,078 
81,614 
18,699 
29,987 
66,866 
16,007 


1890. 


61,888 
16,668 
14,650 
18,208 
11,951 
86.014 

7,668 
18,820 
16.968 
42,169 
80,681 
21,899 
16,772 
17.411 
80,098 
1,191,922 
17.288 
16,448 
27,066 
17,011 
17,660 
22,661 
86,787 

9,444 
19,868 
88,867 
17,066 
17,188 
48,110 
14,985 
88,791 
81,084 
17,800 
81,9(r7 

7,284 

9,876 
88,388 
85,167 
87,809 
18,188 
22,690 
14,810 
86,101 
16,018 
66l061 
28,782 
12.106 
88,762 
24,286 
80.798 
14,608 
26l187 
88.466 
26.4S9 
8a.0S8 
40,890 
61,685 
24,841 
18,668 
.16,067 
11,818 
27,467 
26.114 
68,0156 
18,120 
18,645 
12,948 
80,008 
82,686 
14,481 
8ft,710 
70,878 
17,689 


8,786 
1,755 

•  816 
605 

•1,000 
1,848 

185 
1,344 
MTO 
1,296 
8,804 
5 

680 

•1,808 

8,051 

664,896 

1,086 

1,684 

293 

1 

1,816 

8,890 

1,288 

647 

48S 

126 
1,986 
1,009 
1,870 
8,074 

751 
4,898 
1,088 
•8,480 
1,210 
•fe46 

•  8,269 

•  284 
5.804 
8,678 
1,904 
•789 

•  8,421 
1,986 

20,128 

8,685 

•977 

408 

8,989 

10,895 

1,000 

•1,804 

5 

458 

7,418 

8,688 

1,409 

665 

•1,408 

•175 

870 

•  60S 
1.206 
8,986 

96 
•967 

•  784 
1.925 
1,128 

788 

•1,897 

1^088 

I4&88 


Patnam 

Banddph . . . 
Biehland.... 
Bock  Island. 

SaUne 

Baogamon... 
Bchoykr.... 

Scott 

Shelby 

BtMA 

BL  Clair..... 
Stephenson. . 
Taaewell . . . . 

Union 

Vermilion . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

WUtc 

Whlteaide... 

WUL 

WiUIamaon. . 
Winnebago.. 
Woodldfd... 


Total, 


1880. 


15,668 
88,751 
18,856 
9,507 
5,554 
95,600 
15,545 
88,808 
15,040 
58,804 
16,840 
10,741 
80,870 
11,807 
61,806 
81,068 
89,666 
18,108 
41,668 
0,045 
98,988 
81,118 
21,891 
88,067 
80,885 
68,498 
10,894 
80,505 
91,080 


8,077,871 


1890. 


17,009 
8V000 
14,016 
11,855 

4,780 
95(049 
15,010 
41^17 
19;M9 
61,195 
16.018 
10,804 
81,101 

0,089 
66,6n 

njns 

90,556 

91,540 
49,905 
11,!!i66 
21,281 
19,969 
88,806 
85,005 
80.854 
62,007 
S8;926 
89,988 
91,499 


8,096,851 


1,479 
•2,751 
760 
1.643 
•«4 
•641 
•6t< 
8,616 
8.46S 

MOl 
•;»• 

•4«7 

S21 

•1,285 

4.745 

•625 

•110 

8,447 

&817 

1,921 

•1.6M 

•1.650 

2,516 

1.918 

•  n 

1902 

9,488 
•191 


748,480 


The  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago  for  1890 
was  1,099,850,  an  increase  of  696,665  in  ten  years. 

Connty  Uebts.— The  total  debt  of  Hifnois 
counties  for  1890  was  $11,760,596,  a  decrease  in 
ten  years  of  $2,635,755.  Of  this  debt  all  but 
$292,740  is  bonded.  Forty-six  of  the  108  coun- 
ties of  the  State  are  without  debt. 

Finanees.— The  SUte  debt  is  only  $23,100, 
represented  by  bonds  that  have  ceased  to  bear 
interest  and  are  payable  on  presentation  to  the 
Treasurer.  There  is  a  lai^  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  and  a  moderate  rate  of  State  taxation 
is  sufficient  to  provide  revenue  for  the  generous 
support  of  the  State  institutions.  For  1890  the 
rate  was  2-25  mills  for  general  State  purposes, 
and  1'35  mill  for  school  purposes. 

Under  the  wise  provision  that  retained  to  tbe 
State,  in  consideration  of  the  franchise,  and 
valuable  lands  granted  to  the  Illinois  Central 
Bailroad,  an  interest  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road,  to  be  paid 
annually  into  the  State  Treasury,  there  has  been 
paid  for  the  years  from  1855  to  1890,  inclusive, 
$12,365,618.  Upon  the  $40,000,000  of  capital 
stock  of  the  company  paid  in.  there  was  paid  as 
dividends  in  the  same  period  $64,782,857,  show- 
ing that  an  amount  slightly  exceeding  19  P^'' 
cent  of  the  total  paid  as  dividends  on  such  |40,' 
000,000  of  paid  in  stock  has  been  turned  into 
the  State  Treasury.  For  the  year  ending  Apnl 
30, 1890,  the  State's  7  per  cent  of  gross  earnings 
paid  amounted  to  $486,281.  The  showing  for 
the  six  months  ending  Oct  81, 1890,  gires  the 
State  as  its  7  per  oent  of  earnings  $257,219. 

Legislatire  l^esolOD.— Early  in  June  Got. 
Fifer  issued  a  call  convening  the  Legislature  in 
extra  session  on  July  23,  to  legislate  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  World's  Ck)lumbian  BxposiUon, 
the  site  for  which,  by  a  recent  act  of  ^ngre^* 
had  been  established  at  Chicago.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  session  was  an  act  granting  tue 
following  rights  to  the  Exposition  authonti^-' 
1.  The  use  and  occupation  of  all  lands  or  ngQ^ 
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theiein  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  whether  sub-  ber  enrolled  In  public  schools,  788,411 ;  male 
merged  or  otherwise,  within  the  limits  of  Chi-  teachers,  0,980 ;  female  teachers,  16,109.  During 
cago  or  adjacent  thereto,  which  may  be  selected  the  same  time  there  were  enrolled  in  private 
bjr  said  authorities  as  the  site  or  sites  for  holding  schools,  including  parochial  schools,  98,508 
said  Exposition,  such  use  and  occupation  to  con-  pupils.  For  the  school  year  ending  in  1890  the 
tinne  not  over  one  year  after  the  close  of  said  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  re- 
Exposition;  2.  The  use  and  occupation,  for  such  ports  the  following  statistics:  Total  number 
term  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  purposes,  of  of  schools,  12,259 ;  total  school  population,  1,163,- 
any  public  ground,  park,  and  rights  appurtenant  440;  total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
thereto,  owned  or  controUed  by  the  city  of  778,819;  average  dailv  attendance,  587,810; 
Chicago,  the  authorities  of  said  city  consenting  male  teachers  employed,  7,522;  female  teachers 
thereto,  with  the  right  to  make  improvemenU  employed,  15,642 ;  average  monthly  wages  of 
thereon,  the  buildings  to  be  removed  within  one  male  teachers,  $58.30 ;  average  monthly  wages 
year  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  unless  of  female  teachers,  $48.48;  average  length  of 
otherwise  agreed  upon,  and  the  city  having  the  school  year,  7*4  months;  number  of  school  nouses, 
right  to  purchase  such  buildings  at  cost.  It  is  12,252 ;  estimated  value  of  school  property,  $27,- 
fnrther  provided  that  the  use  of  any  submerged  000,000.  The  total  expenditure  for  maintaining 
lands  of  the  State  which  may  be  filled  or  re-  the  schools  of  the  State  during  the  year  was 
claimed  by  the  Exposition  authorities,  under  the  about  $12,000,000.  Statistics  from  private  schools 


ever  any  |>art  thereof  snail  be  diverted  to  anv  pulsory  school  law  to  be  very  beneficial,  notwith- 
other  use,  it  shall  revert  to  the  State.  The  park  standing  the  hostility  that  has  been  shown  to- 
oommissioners  in  charge  of  the  public  grounds,  ward  it,  but  recommends  that  it  be  amended  so 
or  any  part  thereof,  selected  as  a  site  for  the  Ex-  as  to  remove  all  just  cause  of  complaint. 
position,  may  issue  $500,000  in  bonds,  the  pro-  Prisons. — The  recent  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
ceeds  thereof  to  be  used  in  improving  such  tional  amendment  forbidding  contract  labor  at 
grounds,  provided  that,  at  an  election  therefor,  the  State  prisons  imposes  upon  the  next  General 
the  legal  voters  of  the  park  district  agree  to  such  Assembly  the  necessitv  of  providing  labor  for  the 
issue.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  providing  convicts.  At  the  Joliet  Penitentiary  there  were 
for  the  submission  to  the  people,  at  the  next  1,865  convicts  confined  on  Oct.  1,  1890.  Con- 
November  election,  of  an  amenament  to  article  tracts  for  the  labor  of  805  of  these  expired  on 
9  of  the  State  Constitution,  such  amendment  to  Aug.  1, 1889,  and  for  the  labor  of  125  others  on 
form  section  13  of  said  article  and  being:  July  1,  1890,    Of  the  contracts  still  in  force 

The  oorporate  authorities  of  the  dty  of  Chicago  are  seven  will  expire  on  Oct.  1, 1892,  releasing  472 

herebv  authorized  to  isaue  interest-bbariiuc  bonds  of  convicts,  and  the  remaining  contracts,  seven  in 

said  city  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  |5,o6o,000,  at  a  number,  will  expire  on  Oct.  1  and  Nov.  1, 1894, 

rate  of  interest  not  to  ex^ed  6  per  cent  peranmwa,  releasing  269  more.    These  741  prisoners,  now 

SL^f?hS'ii:rfindTl^^^^  employ^  under   existing  contri^ts,  are   each 

pud  to  the  tit«Bu!er  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex-  earnmg  about  sixty  cents  a  day. 

position,  and  used  and  diabuiwd  by  him  under  the  During  the   year  the  pnson  commissioners 

diiection  and  cootrol  of  the  directors  in  aid  of  the  entered  mto  agreements  for  the  employment  on 

World's  Columbian  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  dty  the  piece-price  plan  of  those  convicts  that  were 

of  Chicago,  in  pursuanoe  of  an  aot  of  the  Congress  of  left  unemployed  by  the  expiration  of  the  con- 

tiie  United  States ;  provided  that  if,  at  the  election  tracts,  such  agreements  being  subject  to  the 

for  the  adoption  of  tfiis  amendment,  a  nuyonty  of  the  ^tj^n  of  the  General  Assembly    On  Oct.  1, 1890, 

votes  cast  withm  toe  linuts  of  the  city  of  Chioafifo  au                   x-w  */*«*  **«~m«    j.    w.^  x^v/»,.  ^t^v/vy, 

shaU  be  against  its  adoption,  then  no  bonds  shallBe  ^^^^  ^^^^  confined  in   the   Southern  Illinois 

ivued  under  this  amendment.    And  said  oorporate  Penitentiary  at  Chester  667  convicts,   125  of 

aatborities  shall  be  repaid  as  large  a  proportionats  whom  are  working  under  a  contract,  which  will 

amount  of  the  aid  given  by  them  as  is  repaid  to  the'  expire  on  June  20,  1894    Two  contracts  have 

stockbolders  on  the  sums  subscribed  and  paid  by  them,  already  expired,  one  on  July  1  and  the  other  on 

and  the  money  so  rroeived  shall  be  used  in  the  re-  Aug.  1, 1890,  releasing  250  convicts.    Bytheex- 

demption  of  the  bonds  issued  as  aforesaid  ;  provided  nirStion  of  thesfl  onntrtu^tn  fh«  AAmino>  nanfLpitv 

that  said  authorities  may  take,  in  whole  or  in  part  of  P^iu       ?^  inese  contracts  tne  earning  capacity 

thTram  coming  to  them,  any  penmment  improve-  of  the  pnwn  has  been  reduced  in  the  sum  ol  »36,- 

ments  plaoedonland  held  or  oonlrolled  by  them ;  and  <W)  annually.    The  convicts  not  working  under 

provided  further,  that  no  such  hidebtodness  so  created  unexpired  contracts  are  employed  in  buildine 

shall,  in  any  part  thereof,  be  paid  by  the  State  or  from  the  Institution  for  Insane  Criminals  provided 

any  State  revenae|  tax,  or  fUnd,  but  the  same  shall  be  for  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  in  making 

paid  by  the  said  mty  of  Chioago  alone.  brick,  cultivating  the  farm,  and  in  and  about  the 

Another  resolution  recommends  to  the  Exposi-  warden's  house  and  other  departments, 

tion  authorities  the  employment  of  American  Charities. — The  cost  of  maintaining  the  chari- 

citizens  only,  or  such  as  have  annoimced  their  table  institutions  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending 

intention  to  become  such,  and  to  exact  only  June  80, 1890,  was  $996,601,  and  the  total  num- 

etght  hours  for  a  day's  labor.    The  session  ad-  ber  of  inmates  was  10,271,  of  whom  5,772  were 

joumed  on  Aug.  1.  insane,  507  deaf  and  dumb,  187  blind,  489  feeble 

Edaeation. — ^The    following     public-school  minded,  508  soldiers' orphans,  526  inmates  of  the 

statistics  cover  the  school  year  ending  in  1889 :  reform  school,  and  1,847  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Number  of  graded  schools,  1,501 ;  number  of  un-  The  average  attendance  at  the  Soldiers'  and 

graded  schools,  10,723 ;  school  population  (six  to  Sailors'  Home  was  789 ;  at  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 

twenty-one  years  of  age)  l,18o3o7 ;  total  nam-  Home,  818 ;  at  the  four  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
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3,701 ;  at  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  native  cattle  expoeed  to  the  frash  tnil  of  Soath- 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  864 ;  at  the  Institution  for  the  em  cattle  are  condemned  to  almost  certain  death. 

Education  of  the  Blind,  121 ;  at  the  Asylum  for  has  annualij  depleted  the  herds  of  Illinois.    As 

the  Feeble-Minded,  410 ;  at  the  Eje  ana  Ear  In-  a  result  of  mrestieations  and  experiments  made 

flrmarj,  189;  and  at  the  Reform  School,  850.  Some  by  the  State  Board  of  Lire  Stock  Commissioners, 

of  these  institutions  are  overcrowded,  and  ad-  rules  and  regulations  have  been  by  them  for- 

mission  is  refused  to  many  for  want  of  room.  mulated  and  adopted  for  the  safe  conduct  of 

The  net  average  cost  of  each  beneficiary  for  the  the  traffic  in  Texas  and  Southern  cattle  into  or 

year  was  $160.84,  the  highest  being  $312.16,  at  through  the  State  during  the  seasons  when  dan- 

the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  lowest  being  ger  is  to  be  apprehended,  which  rules  the  Thirty- 

$138.90,  at  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  sixth  General  Assembly  enacted  into  law.    A 

Militia. — The  strength  of  the  Illinois  National  rigid  and  successful  enforcement  of  these  rules 
Guard  is  nearly  4,000,  which  is  the  limit  allowed  during  the  year  kept  the  State  practically  free 
by  law.  The  force  is  organized  into  two  bri-  from  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  The  board  pro- 
g^es,  each  comprising  three  infantry  regiments  tected  the  heras  from  other  contagious  diseases, 
of  twelve  companies  each  and  a  battery  of  light  and  it  is  believed  also  that  the  nealth  of  the 
artillery.  At  the  close  of  the  last  encampment,  people  has  in  many  instances  been  preserved  by 
in  the  summer  of  1889,  it  had  reached  a  high  them.  Within  two  years  this  boud  has  con- 
state of  discipline,  and  its  general  condition  was  demned,  slaughtered,  and  destroyed  2,548  head 
perhaps  never  better  than  at  that  time.  The  of  cattle  infected  with  actinomycosis,  or  lumpy 
thirty-sixth  General  Assembly  greatly  reduced  jaw,  a  contagious  disease  which  is  capable  of  be- 
the  appropriation,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  infi"  communicated  to  other  animals  and  to  man. 
found  impKMsible  to  hold  the  regular  annual  en-  Folitlcal. — A  State  convention  of  the  Pro- 
campment  for  1890.  hibition  party  met  at  Bloomington,  on  May  27, 

State  Banks.  — On  April  22  the  42  State  and  nommated  R.R.  Link  for  SUte  Treasurer, 

banks,  making  report  to  the  State  Auditor,  showed  and  Carl  Johann  for  Superintendent  of  Public 

a  total  of  $42,348,489  in  loans  and  discounts,  Instruction.    Trustees  of  the  State  University 

$6,013,485  in  cash  on  hand,  and  total  resources  were  also  nominated.    The  platform  declares  the 

of   $60,881,680.     Their  capital    stock  paid  in  legalized  traffic  in  intoxicating  li(^uor  to  be  the 

amounted  to  $9,396,500,  undivided  profits  to  most  enormous  and  dangerous  political  outrs^e 

$1,842,654,  surplus  fund  to  $3,163,610,  individual  of  the  age.    The  enforcement  of  the  scientific 

profits  to  $24,578,053,  and   total  liabilities,  ex-  temperance  law  and  its  strengthening  by  the  ad- 

eluding  individual  profits  and  surplus  fund,  to  dition  of  adequate  penalties  by  the  next  Legisla- 

$56,385,416.  ture  is  advocated.    The  following  measures  are 

Illinois  and  Michij^an  CanaL — This  canal,  also  favored :  A  tarifi!  for  revenue  only ;  free  and 

in  connection  with  Illinois  river,  constitutes  a  unlimited  coinage  of  silver;  a  service  pension, 

system  of  water   communication  through  the  the  minimum  monthly  pension  to  be  five  del- 


cost  of  maintenance  was  $170,146.27.  Expen-  United  States  Senators  by  the  people;  Govern- 
sive  and  necessary  improvements  recently  made  ment  control  of  railroads  and  telegraphs;  sup- 
have  reduced  the  earnings  for  the  perioa  below  pression  of  "trusts";  reduction  of  the  legal  rate 
the  usual  figures.  The  iMilance  in  the  hands  of  of  interest  to  6  per  cent. ;  and  enactment  of  a 
the  canal  commissioners  on  Dec.  1  to  the  credit  Sabbath  law  and  its  enforcement, 
of  the  canal  was  $76,333.03.  On  June  4  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
Railroads. — The  annual  report  of  the  State  assembled  at  Springfield.  It  nominated  Edward 
railroad  commissioners  for  1890  presents  the  fol-  S.  Wilson  for  State  Treasurer,  Henry  Baab  for 
lowing  statistics:  Total  mileage,  10,163  miles;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  three 
total  capital  stock,  $847,488,296.90;  bonds,  $920,-  candidates  for  trustees  of  the  State  University. 
683,061.73;  equipment  trust  obligations,  $1,449,-  A  resolution  was  adopted  nominating  GcDcnd 
505.41 ;  total  value,  $1,769,620,864.04  These  fig-  John  M.  Palmer  for  United  States  Senator,  and 
ures  show  an  increase  of  capitid  compared  with  instructing  the  Democratic  members  of  the  next 
the  previous  year  of  $198,144,498.08.  The  gross  Legislature  to  vote  for  him.  The  platform  treats 
earnings  were  $262,091,753.14;  operating  ex-  of  State  issues  at  length  as  follows  : 
penscs,  $170,399,077.53 ;  income  from  operation,  We  denounoe  the  Bepublican  party  of  Illiiiois  fbr 
$91,697,726.74 ;  income  from  other  sources,  $6,-  its  broken  promises,  in  not  so  equalixing  the  taxes  u 
363,641.57 ;  total  income,  $98,081,368.81 ;  deduc-  to  compel  the  large  corporations  and  tmsts  to  pay 
tions  from  income,  $69,865,907.44 ;  net  income  *eir  eqaal  proportion  of  our  State,  ooun^,  and  mn- 
(41  roads),  $29,591,581.86 ;  net  deficit  (21  roads),  RJ^^P*^  ^^'  \^«  imposition  of  over  76  per  cent  of 
Wi  QQAi'TOiQ  rk»l;,«»fViI«^<^o»^i,^»»«<i  ».*«;«^  the  taxes  upon  the  lands  of  the  State  is  a  wrong 
$1,884 172.13.    Dunng  the  year  there  was  earned  ^hich  calls  loudly  for  redress. 

?.^l5/  50,796,636  tons  of  freight,  of  which       We  demand  the  enactment  of  a  law  abolishing  for- 

11,006,271  tons  were  agncultural  products  and  ever  the  system  of  truck  stores ;  the  enactment  of  a 

14,944,966  tons  the  producta  of  mines.    The  pre-  law  for  the  examination  of  mine  boseea ;  the  enact- 

vious  year  the  total  tonnage  carried  was  46,939,-  ment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  examination  of  rta- 

129.    Reports  for  the  year  show  the  total  num-  tionanr  engineers ;  the  enactment  of  a  law  pronding 

ber  of  railroad  employ^  in  the  State  to  be  57,435,  ^^^  ^^  ^f^*l!?«  ?'•  ~^  ^^°"  ■^^""^i.fer 

with  an  ^gregate^eW  compensation  of  $33,-  S^^p^^^J^/riSffp^Srhis^^ 

vifi,wo.io.  •    ,       .  ,  or  some  other  competent  person  to  act  as  sealer  of 

Live  Stock.— For  years  the  much-dreaded  weights  and  measures  for  the  adjustment  (^  Bcalee 

Texas  fever,  of  which  but  little  is  known  save  that  upon  which  ooal  is  weighed  at  the  mines. 
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We  ave  in  fitvor  of  the  eight-honr  work  day.  We  indone  the  Aiutralian  sjBtem  of  Toting,  and 

We  fkTor  the  adoption  of  the  Auatralian  ballot  we  demand  of  our  next  Lejrislature  proper  enaotmentu  ' 

eystem.  to  cany  the  eame  into  fhU  foroe  ana  effect  throughout 

The  Democratic  party  pledges  itself  that  all  depos-  the  State. 

its  of  State  funds  shaU  he  in  Illinois  banks,  and  that  We  are  in  fiivor  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 

the  interest  thereon  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treas-  Commissioners  being  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 

nry,  and  that  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  shall  be  people. 

^yna^^^  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effeoL  We  declare  that  wo  believe  that  the  Board  of  Equal- 

We  favor  the  election  of  United  States  Senator  by  ization  of  Taxes  is  ui^ustly  influenced  by,  if  not  in 

direct  vote  of  the  people.  the  pav  of  the  corporations  of  the  State,  and  we  de- 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  election  of  the  Bailroad  and  clare  tnat  the  board  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  when 

Waiehonae  Commissioners  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo-  a  person  owes  a  debt  represented  by  a  mortga^  note, 

pie.  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  an  exemption  in  such 

We  favor  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  series  proportion  as  the  amount  of  such  mortgage  is  to  the 

of  school  books  and  furnishinff  tne  same  to  the  school  value  of  the  property  upon  which  he  may  pay  taxes. 

children  of  this  State  at  actual  cost.  That  all  circuit  clerks  be  compelled  to  furnish  a  list 

We  declare  that  the  parental  right  to  direct  and  con-  of  all  mortgages  recorded  in  their  offices  to  the  assess- 

trol  the  education  of  tne  dilld  should  forever  remain  or  of  each  township,  and  the  said  mortgages  and  all 

inviolate,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1889,  notes  shall  bear  the  name  or  stamp  of  the  assessor  or 

commonly  known  as  the  Compulsory  Education  stat-  be  null  and  void. 

nte,  impairing  that  inalienable  lignt,  should  be  at  That  the  lawful  rate  of  interest  in  the  State  of 

onoe  repealed.  Illinois  be  4  per  cent  and  contract  6. 

The    Republican   state   Oon^'^^on   ««*  »»  The  election  in  NoTemberHssulted  in  a  Ropnbli- 

Spnngfleli  on  June  24     Ite  nominees  wore  ^^^   p     t„^       y^^^^^  received  331,- 

^If^^^"^'?  '"5  ^'t^fl^^'  P?,Hi«  ?n"  887  votes;  Amberg,  321.990;  Link.  23,806.    For 

«d  Edwards  f <>;  Snper^tendent  of  Publ^  In-  g„peri„te„dent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raab  re- 

slruction,  *^%ll^^l}^'^.^^°^'^^.^'^  oeiVed  846,912  votes ;  Edwards,  811,860 ;  Johann, 

jTif  T'?f«*?f.ff^£.n^t^«t^,t^,^  184596.    The  following  Demo^rets  weii  elected 

lected-    The  platform  denounoM  "trusts,    rec-  ^^^    ^  ^^    State  University:  Richard  P. 

ommends  the  passage  of  an  Australian  baUot  ^            j^    ^  ^       ^  ^^J^  ^    Qnhtm. 

law,  .nd  further  declares  as  foUows:  For  members  of  the  ligislatnre.  101  Democrats, 

The  Bepnblioan  i«rty  has  ever  been  the  champion  joq  Republicans,  and  3  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit 
^*^.£"T5°J^^i^J^3^.*™3KSI^ffl'^  Aasocii&ion  members  were  elected,  divided  be- 
S^=S^"?hfnur.r^rt?tt.oriSS|^  tweenthetwoHousesasfoUows:  &««t^27^ 
Bepnblioans  and  passed  by  the  vote  of  Republican  publicans.  24  Democrats ;  House,  73  Republi- 
migoritiee  testify.  We  favor  the  amendment  of  those  cans,  77  Democrats,  8  Benefit  Association  mem- 
laws  or  the  enactment  of  new  ones  wherever  and  bets.  Upon  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
whenever  experience  suggests  that  amendment  or  en-  perfect  the  provisions  for  establishing  savings 
aotment  is  required  so  as  to  secure  the  protection  of  tanks,  the  vote  was  480,612  in  its  favor,  to  66,- 
the  worfang  man  w  hfe  or  hmb,  or  which  may  guar-  ^^  against  it  The  amendment  to  enable  Chi- 
antee  to  Mm  reasonable  working  houre  and  fair  com-  '.  *  rJ?  v^~l,  A  iv^atSti  *^J^  f  k^w^i^'o  v^L 
pensation  and  iU  prompt  colleSSon.  <»«o  ^5  ^^Z  ♦^'^^^/^L^SSo^^'^^^  *  ^"^ 

We  recognise  tiie  American  pubUo-school  system  as  ▼»»  adopted  by  a  vote  of  600,299  m  favor,  to 

the  chief  agency  in  securing  intelli^nt  cituenship,  176,618  against  it.    A  majority  of  the  votes  cast 

and  the  chief  bulwark  of  popular  hberties,  and  we  in  the  city  of  Chicago  were  also  in  favor  of  the 

declare  in  favor  of  a  compuisoiy  education  law  which  amendment,  and  it  thereby  became  effective. 

wUl  guarantee  to  aU  the  chUdren  of  the  State  wnple  por  Members  of  Congress  the  Republican  can- 

opportumty  of  •cquinng  »;o»\  ^n  elementor^  ^idates  were  successful  in  only  6  of  the  20  Con- 

tion  as  will  fit  them  for  the  mtelligent  performance  „«««„i^„„i  j:„4.«i«f„  „  i«»-^#  rr^i=f»;«fa 

of  civic  and  political  duties  when  t&ey  i«wh  tiie  age  gi^wnid  districts,  a  loss  of  7  districts. 

of  manhood.    But  we  are  at  the  same  time  opposed  ,.o?™«  ^®?*it,°S?"S  expressed  regardmg  the 

to  any  arbitrary  interference  with  the  right  of  parents  eligibility  of  W.  C.  Collins,  a  Republican  Sena- 

or  goardians  to  educate  their  children  at  private  tor-elect  from  the  Twenty-first  District,  his  res- 

aehools,  no  matter  where  located:  and  we  favor  the  ignation  was  filed  with  the  Qovemor  in  Decem- 

amendment  of  the  existing  compulBonr  education  kw  ^^^  and  a  special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  was 

•o  aa  to  conform  to  the  decUirations  herein  set  forth,  ordered  to  be  held  on  Dec.  80.    At  this  election 

In  the  canvas  State  issues  were  not  promi-  ijjDIA,  an  empii  in  southern  Asia  subject 
nent,  the  contests  m  the  several  Congressional  ^  q^^  Britain.  The  executive  and  legislative 
districts  diverting  the  interest  from  the  State  ^^rs  are  exercised  by  the  Governor-General, 
ticket.  Although  the  farmers  made  no  efforts  sometimes  called  the  Viceroy,  assisted  by  a  Coun- 
to  nominate  an  independent  State  ticket,  they  g^  ^^ose  members  preside  over  the  various  de- 
were  notably  active  through  their  vwious  so-  paHmentsof  state.  The  commander-in-chief  of 
cteties,  and  m  some  cases  nlaced  m  the  Md  their  g^e  forces  in  India  is  a  member  of  the  Governor- 
own  candidates  for  the  Legislature.  Their  de-  General's  CouncU  ex  officio.  Legislative  meas- 
inands  are  summamed  m  the  following  resolu-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  l^i^  l^fore  the  Legislative  Coun- 
tiona,  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  AUi-  ^^  ^y  the  Viceroy.  Changes  in  the  system  of 
ance,  on  Oct  80,  at  Spnngfleld :  government  established  by  the  act  for  the  bet- 
That  we  are  in  fiivor  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-  ter  government  of  India,  passed  in  1868,  re- 
books  for  our  public  schooU,  and  we  demand  that  the  quire  a  special  act  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
State  fUrnyh  them  to  the  school  boards  at  cost;  and  ^  J^  rpj^  ^^  decision  on  aU  other 
we  demand  such  legislation  as  will  carry  these  resolu-  "^^i«i»  j-tt.  *««  uuw  u^uivu  vi*  «u  w*  « 
tioM  Stofhll  forcTand  effect;  and  we  ftirther  de-  ?attew  rata  with  the  British  Cabinet,  and  is 
mand  a  fkir  English  education  for  every  child  in  the  delegated  to  a  smgle  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Secretary  of  State  for  India.    Tlie  LegisUtire 
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Goandl,  which  frames  the  acts  of  the  Governor-       Edneatioil.— The  remit  of  the  reoommenda- 

General  in  council,  embracins^  all  ordinary  laws  tions  of  the  commission  appointed  in  1888  has 

and  regulations,  consists  Of  tne  members  of  his  been  an  extension  of  elementary  education,  the 

Council  and  from  six  to  twelve  additional  mem-  encouragement  of  native  schools  and  the  dircc- 

bers  nominated  by  him.    The  Marquis  of  Lans-  tion  of  attention  to  female  education,  and  the 

do¥me  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  teachine  of  the  Mohammedans  and  other  neg- 

Ava  as  Oovemor-Qeneral  on  Dec.  11, 1888.   The  lected  classes.    In  1888  the  schools  of  all  grades 

Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  Ex-  and  descriptions  numbered  188,852,  of  whicb 

ecutive  and  Le^slative  Councils,  and  separate  126,298  were  for  males  and  7,054  for  femalesL 

armies,  and  a  civil  service  independent  of  that  There  were  18,278  public  schools  and   80,026 

of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governors  private  schools  that  received  aid  from  the  state, 

of  Bengal  and  the  Northwest  Provinces  exer-  The  male  schools  included  126  colleges,  with 

oise  a  certain  measure  of  legislative  authority  18,559  students;  4^258  secondary  schools,  with 

through  their  Le^slative  Councils.    The  admin-  417,111  pupils  ;   84,089  primair  schools,  with 

istration  of  the  different  provinces  is  to  a  large  2,885,702 ;  499  medical,  teichnical,  industrial,  and 

extent  autonomous,  except  that  the  Governor-  other  special  schools,  with  15,459;  and  86,481 

General  has  the  supreme  direction  over  every-  advanced  and  elementary  private  institutions, 

thing.    The  provinces  are  divided  into  districts,  with  511,779 ;  making  the  total  number  of  males 

each  of  whicn  is  under  the  entire  control  of  a  under  instruction  8,193,610.    In  the  7,054  female 

collector-magistrate  or  a  deputy  commissioner,  schools  of  all  kinds  there  were  80,28i5  prls  re- 

who  is  responsible  to  the  commissioner  of  the  ceivine  instruction.    The  spread  of  eoucation 

division  or,  in  provinces  where  the  districts  are  has  led  to  a  remarkable  development  of  native 

not  grouped  in  divisions,  directly  to  the  Gov-  literature.    In  1887  there  were  815  newspapers 

emor.     There  are  altogether  285  districts  in  printed  in  12  native  languages,  and  in  the  pre- 

British  India.    In  some  districts  the  collector-  ceding  ^ear  8,877  books  and  magazines  were  is- 

magistrate  still  combines  judicial  with  executive  sued,  nme  tenths  of  them  in  the  vernacular, 
functions.   The  Viceroj,  through  political  agents       Finances. — The  ordinary  receipts  for  the  year 

or  residents  at  the  native  courts,  exercises  a  con-  ending  March  81, 1889,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 

trol  over  the  feudatory  states,  which  varies  ao-  Rx  81,696,678,  of  which  Rx  484,468  were  received 

cording  to  circumstances.  in  England.     The  land  revenue  amounted  to 

Area   and   Popnlation.— The  area  of  the  Rx  23,016,404;  opium  tax,  Rx  8,562,819;  salt 

British  territory  has  been  increased  by  the  an-  monopoly,  Rx  7,675,634 ;  stamp  duties,  Rx  3,- 

nexation  of  Upper  Burmah  in  1886  from  869,000  927,088 ;  excise,  Rx  4,705,346 ;  share  of  provin- 

to  1,064,720  square  miles.    The  population  in  cial  revenues,  Rx  8,054,254 ;  customs,  Rx  1,332,- 

1888  was  reckoned  at  208,000,000,  which  is  about  784 ;  licenses,  Rx  1,520,940 ;  foreste,  Rx  1,849,047 ; 

one  seventh  of  the  population  of  the  world,  registration,  Rx  851,712;  tribute,  Rx  745,283; 

The  feudatory  states,  including  the  recent  ac-  interest,  Rx  841,822;  posts,  telegraphs,  and  mint^ 

cessions  of  Manipur  and  Cashmere,  have  an  area  Rx  2,244,826 ;  civil  departments,  Kx  1,507,961 ; 

of  598,484  square  miles  and  a  population  of  railroads  and  irrigation,  Rx  18,026,167 ;  military 

about  62,405,000.     The  population  of  British  services,  Rx  1,062,863 ;  miscellaneous,  Rx  1.792,- 

birth  in  1881  numbered  89,798  nersons,  includ-  778.    The  total  expenditure  was  Rx  81,659,660, 

ing  55,808  soldiers,  2,996  civil  officers,  2,448  sea-  of  which  Rx  21,954,657  were  paid  out  in  England, 

men,  2,319  railroad   employ^  887  connected  The  interest  on  the  debt  was  Rx  4,712,259 ;  re- 

with  commerce,  806  in  tne  navy,  461  civil  en-  funds,  Rx  1,714,858 ;  costs  of  collection,  Rx  8,* 

fineers,  541  agriculturists,  280  coffee  planters,  023,013 ;  expenses  of  the  post-office,  telegraphs, 

78  missionaries,  and  821  physicians.    Tne  aver-  and  mint,  Rx  2,146,511 ;  administration,  Rx  1,- 

age  death  rate  for  British  India  ranged  from  745,156;  legislation  and  justice,  Rx  3,528,435; 

20-98  per  thousand  in  1880  to  2835  in  1887  dui>  police,  Rx  3,754,294 ;  navy,  Rx  578,284 ;  public 

ing  the  nine  years  ending  with  the  latter  year,  instruction,  Rx  1,722^092 ;  foreign  affairs,  Rx 

In  1887  there  were  in  BengeA  24*71  births  per  756,193 ;  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  health, 

thousand  and  22-74  deaths;  in  the  Northwest  Rx  929,089;  pensions  and  grants,  Kx  3,976.898; 

Provinces  and  Oudh,  41-24   births   and  81-98  public  j)rinting,  etc.,  Rx  907,478 ;  famine  relief, 

deaths;  in  the  Punjab,  38*84  births  and  26-91  Rx  78,336;  army,  Rx 21,091,436 ;  public  works, 

deaths;  in  the  Central  Provinces,  4|i-86  births  Rx  25,710,186 ;  miscellaneous,  Rx  585,118.    The 

and  34-21  deaths ;  in  Berar,  42-90  births  and  consolidated  debt  amounted  on  March  81, 1889, 

86-07  deaths ;  in  Lower  Burmah,  25-51  births  to  Rx  195,913,352,  of  which  Rx  100,879,742  were 

and  19-89  deaths;  in  Assam,  27-95  births  and  payable  in  India  and  Rx 95,038,610  were  payable 

27-91  deaths;  in  Madras,  29-80  births  and  21-80  in  England.    Of  the  total,  about  Rx  91,000,000 

deaths  ;  in  Bombay,   84-79 j  births   and   28-78  were  borrowed  for  railroads  and  Rx  26,000,000 

deaths ;  in  Mysore,  24-14  birtns  and  15-91  deaths ;  for  irrigation  worka    There  was  an  unfunded 

in  Coorg,  17*48  births  and  16-57  deaths.    The  debt  contracted  in  India  amounting  to  Rx  10,- 

coolie  emigration,  which  is  mainly  directed  to  706,207,  making  the  total  capital  of  the  debt  at 

the  British  colonies  of   Mauritius,  Natal,  the  that  date  Rx  206,619,559.    The  budget  estimates 

British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana,  was  for  1889-*90  made  the  total  ordinary  receipts 

17,936  in  1883-'85,  22,385  in  1884-'85,  6,967  in  Rx  82,935,300  and  the  expenditures  Rx  82,820,- 

nine  months  of  1885,  7,666  in  the  calendar  year  000.    Not  included  in  the  budget  is  a  reproduct- 

1886,  6,889  in  1887,  and  9,624  in  1888.    In  the  ive  capital  expenditure  on  public  works  of  Rx 

last-named  vear  5,842  were  destined  for  the  West  8,191,470  in  1889   and  Rx  2,849,090  in  1890. 

Indies,  1,418  for  Natal,  714  for  Mauritius,  605  Since  1879  the  land  tax  has  increased  from  Rx 

for  the  French  West  Indies,  587  for  Fiji,  and  22,323,868.  while  the  opium  and  salt  taxes  have 

513  for  Surinam.  diminished  in  the  ten  years  from  Rx  9,899,401 
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and  Rx  6,041,120  respeciiyely.    The  loss  by  ex-  generals  and  high  political  officers.    On  Nov.  6, 

change  in  £15,000,000,  which  is  about  the  sum  1890,  the  Viceroy  inspected  the  imperial  cavalry 

that  has  to  be  spent  annually  in  Great  Britain  of  Jodhpore,  a  regiment  composed  of  pure  Raj- 

oat  of  the  Indian  revenue,  due  to  the  fall  in  the  puts,  wnich  presented  a  fine  appearance  and 

gold  value  of  the  rupee,  has  been  in  some  ^ears  showed  the  results  of  excellent  training.    The 

as  much  as  Rx  7,500,000.    The  value  of  silver  Quetta  Railroad  is  being  extended  to  Candahar 

coined  in  1884  was  Rx  8,668,401 ;  in  1885,  Rx  as  rapidly  as  possible.    The  chief  part  of  the 

5,794,282;  in  1886,  Rx  10,285,567;  in  1887,  Rx  work  is  the  piercing  of  the  Ewaja  Amran  range 

4,61(VS86;  in  1888,  Rx  10,788,424.     The  total  with  tunnels,  one  of  which  is  nearly  three  miles 

coina^  of  silver  and  copper  from  1859  to  1889  lone.    A  light  railroad  for  temporary  use  was 

h^  been  Rx  188,098,000.  built  over  the  mountains  in  tne   autumn   of 

Defense. — After  the  Sepoy  mutiny  the  40,-  1890.                             ^ 

000  British  troops  were  increased  to  72,000  and  Commerce  and  Prodnetion. — ^The  values  of 

the  native  contingent  was  reduced  from  215,000  the  various  imports  and  classes  of  imports  for 

to  152,000.    In  IwO  the  British  arm^  estimates  the  year  ending  March  81, 1889,  were  as  follow, 

Jrovided  for  45,899  European  troops  in  Ben|»il,  in  tens  of  rupees : 
3,794  in  Bombay,  11,866  m  Madras,  8,200  in  Up- 
per Burmah,  and  186  others ;  total,  72,895.    The  ^J^^^^                                         .,I^i"t« 
native  army  in  1888  numbered  145,177  men.    Of  SSSShSSSSS^V^^^^ 

17,000  volunteers  of  European  extraction,  14,000    stik,  raw  and  manniiMtiired. 8,A88,im 

were  in  1888  reported  as  efficient  by  the  inspect-    ^ta  and  roUiag  stock. iift^ 

on.    The  Indian  (Government  has  two  armored    SIisIt?.*^^'*'.'  i!o72!^ 

turret  ships  at  its  disposition,  the  ••  Abyssinia  **  coii*  *.  *.  *. '. '.  '.!*.*.*.*.*.!'.!!!!!*.!*.*.'.!!!!.'!.         '.     *.   1,907,213 

of  2,908  tons,  and  the  "  Magdala,"  of  8,844  tons,    gngwr  H£^ 

each  armed  with  four  gun^  The  British souad-  ^1S?°gU:::::::::;:::::::::;::::::::;:::::  \^^ 

rononthe  East  India  station  in  1889  numbered    ijqaon.7 1,488,208 

18  vessels  of  war,  and  on  the  China  station  there    Apparel ^»^^^ 

were  22.    The  plan  of  frontier  defense  approved    |r^ SIJS 

by  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  and  carried  out  by    ffiff^ "•"' '"  "" es&loM 

Lord  Dufferin  and  Lord  Lansdowne  embraces    Drags..'.!'.'. 669,596 

three  distinct  measures:  (1)  The  connection  of    gf|?J""" J^J'^ 

the  frontier  with  the  base  in  India  by  railroad  QtSiiii^ pvHi'. '.'.'.'.'.'.                                      ilfljzid 

communication;  (2)  fortifications  or  protective 

works  at  selected  positions  commanding  the  ap-  The  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  dur- 

proaches  to  India  from  Central  Asia ;  (8)  the  for-  ing  the  year  on  private  account  was  Rx  66,570,- 

tification  of  certain  sreat  cantonments  that  are  818.  The  values  of  the  principal  exports  of  private 

to  serve  as  the  immediate  strategic  base  for  op-  merchandise  of  Indian  proauction  for  the  same 

erations  against  an  invading  army.     The  flrat  year  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

two  parts  of  this  scheme  are  raptdly  approaching 

completion.   The  third  is  not  yet  fully  elaborated.  „    xxpobts.                                                 vdq«. 

RawulPindi  is  to  form  the  arsenal,  hosDital  base,    oSto!!"":".: loeoaoSi 

and  commissariat  center  for  the  army  defending  on  aeeda  and  other'aeeda .' .' .'                             .'    9,A61JM 

the  upper  Indus,  and  its  fortifications  will  be    Bice. 7.91K,864 

brought  up  to  the  modem  standard.    This  for-    ^^J^^ ?'w2!675 

tifled  camp  will  form  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cotton 'maimictnrii".'.'.*!!'.'.!!.'.!'... '.!.'.  *..'.....*    Wifim 

the  line  commanding  the  Khyber,  which  will    Tea .* !...   fi,267,8i6 

have  at  its  western  end  the  strongly  garrisoned    SJ,""^**" I'mImJ 

putnost  of  Peshawur  and  the  fortified  passes  and  jnte  manafkctniM*.  !'.!*.             ! !             *     *.   s^^4TT 

in  the  middle  the  fortress  of  Attock  command-    Coffee .'   1,684,248 

and  trained  as  a  part  of  the  Indian  army  as  a  step    Bpicea 560,&o« 

toward  utilizing  the  860,000  men  maintained  un-    PwvWona WMg 

der  arms  in  the  native  states,  one  third  of  whom  ^SSH'tmi  and  ooeoona ". !  *              1                      M»J50 

nay  be  regarded  as  regular  soldiers,  will  consist    Oils .'!.*!!'.!!.*!!..'.*!!!.".!!!'.!!!!     48Q,8M 

of  about  »,000  men.    Up  to  1889  the  feudatory    Mtpeter 40i,8W 

princes  had  offered  to  maintain  for  the  defense  fiaik'manai»tiim! .*!.*.* .'.'.*!.*! !!!!.*'*                      ^S? 
of  the  empire  in  time  of  war  and  to  place  at 

the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Government  the  total  The  total  value  of  exports  was  Rx  92,642,784 

number  of  17^76  picked  infantry  and  7,046  cav-  Of  the  imports,  82*8  per  cent,  consisted  of  manu- 

^,  besides  transport  and  artillery.    The  offers  factures,  8*8  per  cent,  mineral  products,  6*1  per 

of  artiUery  were  not  accepted,  but  the  proposi-  cent  products  of  agriculture,  1*7  per  cent,  prod- 

tion  to  maintain  transport  animals  in  constant  uce  of  fisheries,  and  1-6  per  cent,  produce  of 

iwdiness  was  accepted  eagerly.    The  imperial  stock  growing.    Of  the  exports,  82  per  cent  con- 

fcgiments  of  the  feudatory  states  are  expected  to  sisted  of  agricultural  products,  11  per  cent,  of 

be  selected  troops  brought  up  to  a  hi^h  state  of  industrial  products,  ana  7  per  cent  of  the  produce 

efficiency,  composed  exclusively  of  natives  of  the  of  live  stock.    The  foreign  trade  of  1889  was 

indiTidniU  state  and  officered  by  its  aristocracy,  divided  amon^  the  geographical  sections  of  India 

with  no  British  officers  except  such  as  are  tempo-  in  the  following  manner,  the  figures  giving  in 

'^riljr  lent  for  purposes  of  instruction.    The  new  tens  of  rupees  tne  imports  and  exports  of  both 

^gimenta  will  be  annually  inspected  by  British  merchandise  and  specie  on  private  account : 
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DnnsfONB. 


Bombay  and  Sindh , 

Beonl 

Mad&aa 

BarmAh , 


Total 


48,868,069 

87,116,794 

6,982,606 

6,011,889 


80,416^877 


44,168,767 

87,878,741 

10,446,848 

8,108,888 


98,681,668 


Including  Goyernment  stores,  the  total  im- 
ports in  1889  were  88,282,678  and  the  exports 
98,844,620.  The  imports  and  exports  of  bullion 
and  specie,  both  on  private  and  Qoyemment  ac- 
count, for  the  last  five  financial  years  are  shown 
in  the  following  table,  giving  the  values  in  tens 
of  rupees : 


TEAR. 

OOLD. 

savn. 

• 

Importa, 

Exports. 

Imports. 

BxpMtk 

1885 

4,778,178 
8,091,640 
8,888,658 
8,286,068 
8,119,088 

106,286 
888,606 
656,498 
848,678 
806,164 

9,110.086 
12,886,860 

8,819,761 
10,689,808 
10,786,671 

1,864J94 

1886 

779,681 

1887 

1,064,088 

1888 

1,861,058 

1889 

1,479,198 

The  distribution  among  the  different  countries 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  British  India  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  which  gives,  in  tens  of  rupees, 
the  values  of  merchandise  imported  from,  and  of 
Indian  produce  exported  to  each  country  desig- 
nated in  1880 : 


COUNTRIES. 


Oreat  Britain 

China. 

France    

Btralta  settlements 

Bclglnm 

United  SUtcs 

Italy 

Egypt 

Austria 

Ceylon 

Mauritias 

Germany 

Australia 

JaiHin 

East  Africa. 

Arabia 

Persia 

Spain 

Holland 


UDportb 


62,676.440 

1,911,886 

914,884 

2,278,418 

626,698 

1,040,818 

604,797 

78,042 

768,885 

664,879 

1,676,048 

248,016 

294,111 

28,886 

669,750 

840,092 

780,967 

8,861 

11,716 


Expprti. 


86,280,678 

14,084,667 

8,410,444 

4,072,807 

4,668,799 

8,689,266 

8,470.118 

8,488,800 

8,040,688 

1,988,066 

688.511 

1,488,278 

1,088,250 

1,086,804 

410,198 

6n,904 

808,747 

888,908 

887,187 


Imports  of  the  value  of  Rx  55,377,385  and  ex- 
ports of  the  value  of  Rx  57,227,190  went  through 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Not  included  in  the  above  figures  is  the  land 
trade,  which  is  carried  on  with  thirty  states,  in- 
cluding Cashmere,  the  trade  with  Nepaul  being 
the  most  important,  as  most  of  the  trade  with 
Tibet  passes  through  that  state,  although  the 
settlement  of  the  Sixkim  question  and  the  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity  in  the  Chumbi  valley  is 
likely  to  chanee  that  condition  of  affairs.  Cot- 
ton piece  goods,  two  thirds  of  which  are  British 
and  the  other  third  Indian,  are  largely  exported 
to  Nepaul,  Cashmere,  and  Tibet,  the  total  value  in. 
1889-90  being  Rx  2,003,766.  Yams  are  also  ex- 
ported and  raw  cottou  to  western  China.  The  im- 
ports of  wool  from  Tibet  are  increasing.  Amone 
other  exports  are  indigo  and  other  dyes  to  Cabul, 
and  Indian  tea,  the  demand  for  which  in  central 
Asia  has  not  expanded  to  the  expected  extent. 
The  exports  to  Afghanistan  increased  from  Rx 
574,890  in  1888  to  Rx  796,517  in  1890.  The  total 
trade  across  the  land  frontiers  for  1889-*90  was 


Rx  8,737,678  of  imports  and  Rx  5,118,749  of  ex- 
ports, inclusive  of  treasure,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  merchandise  exports  of  Rx  460,410  and 
a  decrease  of  over  Rx  ^X),000  in  the  imports. 

The  trade  of  Burmah  for  1889-^90  was  by  far 
the  largest  on  record,  the  imports  of  private  mer* 
chandise  being  Rx  2i35,000  and  the  exports  Rx 
1,917,500  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
largest  part  of  the  increase  m  imports  was  doe 
to  Targe  supplies  of  kerosene  from  the  United 
States.  The  imports  of  oil  were  Rx  245,000;  of 
cotton  goods,  Rx  240,000 ;  of  cotton  yams^  Rx 
218,000.  The  exports  of  rice  were  Rx  1,640,000 ; 
of  teak,  Rx  237,500;  of  cutch,  Rx  135.000;  of 
raw  cotton,  Rx  80,000.  The  imports  of  Burmah 
for  the  two  years  before  the  war  averaged  Rx  S,- 
750,000  and  the  exports  Rx  5,980,000;  during 
the  two  years  of  fighting  the  imports  were  Rx 
8,560,000  and  the  exports  Rx  6,680,000  a  year; 
and  during  the  last  three  years  Uie  avenee  value 
of  the  imports  has  been  Rx  5,380,000  and  of  the 
exports  Rx  6,840,000. 

The  returns  for  the  whole  of  India  for  the  year 
ending  March  81, 1890,  show  a  slight  falling  off 
in  the  value  of  imports  and  a  large  gain,  amount- 
ing to  Rx  6,445,598  in  the  value  of  exports..  The 
total  imports  of  merchandise  and  Government 
stores  were  Rx  69,199,876,  which  was  Rx  241,000 
below  the  previous  year,  but  above  the  averaee 
for  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  by  Rx 
7,683,100.  The  falling  off  as  compared  with  1888 
-*89  was  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  text- 
iles and  cotton  yams  that  more  than  balanced 
an  increase  in  the  imports  of  copper,  which  pjars 
an  important  part  in  native  industries.  The 
exports  of  Indian  products  and  manufactures 
amounted  to  Rx  99,088,333.  The  increase  was 
mainly  due  to  larger  exports  of  raw  cotton,  jute, 
and  rape  seed. 

The  cotton  crop  of  India  for  the  season  18^ 
'90  was  the  largest  ever  known.  The  quantity 
received  at  Bombay  was  2,238,000  bales  of  S50 
pounds,  and  at  Calcutta  146,856  bales.  The  In- 
dian shipments  to  Europe,  China,  and  other  for- 
eign ports,  amounted  to  1,939,610  bales,  against 
1,632,000  in  1888-'89.  The  (quality  shows  an  im- 
provement, though  complaints  of  adulteration 
are  still  common. 

The  state  forests  in  1889  covered  54,917  square 
miles.  In  1878  there  were  only  17,705  square 
miles.  In  the  next  year  large  areas  in  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces  and  elsewhere  were  added,  in- 
creasing the  total  to  40,425  square  miles.  The 
total  figure  for  1889  was  made  up  of  19,713 
square  miles  in  the  Central  Provinces,  10^86  in 
&mbay,  6,111  in  Lower  Burmah,  4,988  in  Ben- 
^,  8,727  in  Madras,  3.727  in  the  Northwestern 
Provinces  and  Oude,  8,447  in  Assam,  1,535  in 
the  Punjab,  and  1,059  in  Berar. 

The  British  mill  owners,  who  effectuallf  re- 
sisted the  proposal  to  place  a  slight  duty  on  im- 
ports of  cotton  goods  lor  the  encouragement  of 
Indian  manufactures,  now  that  the  industry  has 
attained  so  great  a  development  in  Bomha][f 
show  a  desire  to  cripple  their  Indian  competi- 
tors by  interfering  with  the  conditions  of  native 
labor,  and  in  this  they  are  seconded  by  the  Brit- 
ish working  classes.  For  their  behoof,  and  not 
from  any  spontaneous  demand  emanating  from 
either  laborers  or  employers  in  India,  an  Indian 
factory  commission  was  appointed,  which  made 
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its  report  in  November,  1890.  The  commission  was  22,240411 ;  the.  receipts  were  Rx  20,498,663 ; 
do  not  recommend  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  expenses,  Rx  10,877,401.  The  railroads  have  in 
labor  for  men,  but  for  women  they  would  set  the  recent  years  earned  nearly  5  per  cent,  on  their 
limit  at  eleven  and  for  children  at  six  and  three  capital :  but  the  Government,  although  the  guar- 
quarter  hours  a  day,  and  they  would  introduce  anteed  interest  is  never  more  than  5  per  cent., 
compulsory  Sunday  rest  for  all  factory  labor  ex-  has  continued  to  lose  heavily  because  tht?  inter- 
cept when  one  or  more  native  holidays  occur  in  est  is  payable  in  gold,  while  the  earnings  are  paid 
the  week.  The  payment  of  wages  monthly  is  in  silver.  The  railroads  are  often  very  costly 
recommended,  and  employers  are  advised  to  works,  yet  the  rates  charged  average  less  than 
adopt  more  generally  tne  system  of  providing  half  a  cent  a  mile  for  passengers  and  1  cent  per 
meuical  treatment  and  drugs  for  their  work  ton  per  mile  for  freight  of  a  bulky  nature,  like 
people  and  to  start  provident  funds  for  insuring  coal  and  grain.  The  mileage  is  increasing  at 
them  against  accidents  and  disability  and  schools  the  rate  of  800  to  1,000  miles  a  vear.  In  1889 
for  the  education  of  juvenile  laborers.  The  op-  there  were  869  miles  of  new  railroads  opened, 
eratives  are  accustomed  to  work  from  dawn  till  In  1889-'90  the  railroads  earned  4*78  per  cent, 
dosk,  and  they  prefer  not  to  be  restricted  to  on  the  the  capital,  of  which  the  state  received 
shorter  hours.  The  commissioners  declare  their  4*47  per  cent.  •The  average  rate  of  guaranteed 
opinion  to  be  that  the  transformation  of  the  con-  interest  was  4f  per  cent.,  and  the  net  loss  to  the 
ditions  of  Indian  labor  through  the  supplanting  state  was  very  nearly  Rx  1,000,000.  The  Man- 
of  household  industry  by  factories  has  been  ben-  dalay  Railroad,  constructed  by  the  state,  has 
eflcial  for  the  workmg  classes  as  far  as  it  has  paid  in  the  first  year  its  working  expenses  and 
gone.  The  reports  of  the  Indian  cotton  mJUs  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended,  and  the 
show  for  1889  average  gross  earnings  of  15  per  Government  has  announced  tne  intention  of 
cent  and  7  per  cent,  dividends,  while  English  keeping  the  Burman  system  in  its  own  hands 
mills  earned  on  the  average  6^  per  cent,  on  the  and  of  spending  Rx  500,000  a  year  in  its  ex- 
invested  capital  and  divided  3|  per  cent,  among  tension.  A  branch  line  through  a  wheat  and 
the  stockholders.  cotton  district  to  the  junction  of  the  Chindwin 
The  promised  repeal  of  the  English  duty  on  and  Irrawaddy  has  been  begun,  a  continuation 
silver  plate  gave  hopes  of  an  extraordinary  de-  to  Bhamo  is  projected,  and  another  line  through 
velopment  of  their  industry  to  the  silver  workers  the  Shan  country,  rich  in  minerals,  to  the  Chi« 
of  India,  who  already  find  a  market  for  their  nese  province  of  Yunnan  is  in  contemplation, 
goods  in  Paris.  The  condition  that  imports  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — During  the  fiscal 
shall  be  of  a  guaranteed  degree  of  fineness  ere-  vear  1888-'89  the  posts  transmitted  260,628,110 
ated  a  difficulty  that  the  Indian  Government  is  letters  and  22,606,378  newspapers.  The  receipts 
studying  to  overcome.  The  metal  can  be  tested  were  Rx  1,281,540,  and  the  expenses  Rx  1,842,- 
Bt  the  mints  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay ;  but  the  452.  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  on  April  1, 
silversmiths  all  over  India  can  not  afford  to  send  1889,  was  88,462  miles,  with  99,654  miles  oi:  wire, 
articles  to  the  mint  to  be  assayed  and  returned  The  number  of  paid  dispatches  was  8,010,894. 
to  be  finished  and  then  sent  a  second  time  to  the  The  receipts  were  Rx  742,148,  and  the  expenses 
port  of  shipment.    Unless  the  touchstone  test,  Rx  704,092. 

which  is  in  use  in  France,  is  acceptable  to  the  The  Indian  Cong[re88e8.~The  National  Con- 
English  Government,  it  may  be  necessary  to  es-  gresses  came  into  existence  during  Lord  Ripon's 
tftblish  assay  offices  at  the  chief  centers  of  silver  indulgent  administration.  Their  object  is  the 
manufacture,  such  as  Dacca  and  Cuttack  in  Ben-  defense  of  the  political  interests  of  the  native 

?il,  Delhi  in  northern  India,  and  Tanjore  and  races  and  the  presentation  of  their  desires  to  the 

richinopoly  in  southern  India.    A  society,  of  Government.    The  earlier  congresses  were  com- 

which  Sir  George  Birdwood  is  chairman,  has  been  posed  of  Hindus,  with  a  sprinkling  of  native 

formed  in  England  for  preventing  the  decay  of  Christians  and  Parsees.     During   the  present 

indigenous  decorative  art  in  India  by  encourag-  vice-regal  administration  the  Government  has 

ing  native  artisans  to  continue  in  the  practice  striven  to  discourage  and  check  the  movement, 

of  their  hereditarv  handicrafts  and  spreading  a  While  the  congresses  have  become  more  repre- 

knowledge  of  the  beauty  and  cheapness  of  their  sentative,  influential  persons  and  classes  have 

products  in  Europe.  fallen  away  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  au- 

NaTfeatiom— In  1888-*89,  1.818  British  ves-  thorities.  The  Mohammedans,  who  held  aloof 
seh,  of  2,814,877  tons,  were  entered  and  1,872.  of  from  the  earlier  congresses  because  they  were 
2,8$)8,185  tons,  cleared  at  Indian  ports;  1,071  mainly  supporte<l  by  Bengal  Hindus,  were  repre- 
British  Indian  vessels,  of  155,234  tons,  were  en-  sented  in  the  fifth  Congress  that  was  held  in 
tered  and  1,125,  of  155.820  tons,  cleared  ;  657  Bombay  at  the  end  of  1889 ;  but  the  presence  of 
foreign  vessels,  of  309,104  tons,  were  entered  and  a  few  Mohammedan  delegates  was  the  signal 
^4,  of  894,067  tons  cleared ;  and  1,635  native  for  a  counter-movement,  tne  organization  of  a 
vessels,  of  80,964  tons,  were  entered  and  1,713,  of  Patriotic  Anti-Congress  League,  and  for  anti- 
85,131  tons,  cleared,  making  the  total  number  Congress  meetings  that  had  the  almost  unani- 
arrived  5.181,  of  !),450,179  tons,  and  the  total  mous  support  of  the  great  Mohammedan  corn- 
number  cleared  5.304,  of  8,583,153  tons.  Of  the  munity  in  Bombay.  The  influential  Parsee  colo- 
vessels  entered  756,  of  1,408,381  tons,  and  of  nies  in  Bombay  and  northwest  India  also  frowned 
those  cleared  967,  of  1.785,626  tons,  were  steam-  on  the  movement,  and  the  Parsee  representa- 
ships  that  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal.  tion  was  smaller  than  in  previous  congresses. 

Railroads. — The  mileage   of   railroads   on  The  Hindu  magnates  and  rulers  have,  as  a  rule, 

April  1, 1890,  was  16,095.    The  number  of  pas-  openly  discountonanoed  the  movement,  which 

i^engers  in  1889  was  110,650,472,  against  103,156,-  they  regard  as  a  manifestation  of  tlie  dangerous 

013  in  1888:  the  number  of  tons  transported  radicalism  and  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  ad- 
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Tanced  and  Europeanized  section  of  the  Hindus  the  consammation  of  marriage  to  fonrteen  yean 

of  Bengal.    Some  of  the  chief  promoters  of  f  or  females  and  twenty  for  males  ;ali«  that  in  the 

the  congresses  have  been  retired  An^lo-Indian  enforcement  of  iudiciiu  decrees  for  the  restitution 

officials,  like  Mr.  Hnme  and  Sir  William  Wed-  of  conjugal  rights  the  penalty  of  imprisonment 

derburn,  who  was  the  .presiding  officer  of  the  should  l^  abolished.    The  sixth  Congress  was 

fifth  Ck>tigress.    The  congresses  are  representa-  composed  of  about  1,000  delegates  from  all  parts 

tive,  not  of  the  agricultural  classes  that  form  of  India,  representing  over  4,000.000  neople  be- 

the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  nor  of  the  longing  to   all    the   various  nationalities  and 

aristocracy,  the  land  owners,  or  the  trading  cre^s.    The  president  was  Phirozshah  Merranji 

guilds,  but  of  the  native  professional  and  liter-  Mehta,  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Legislati\e 

ary  class,  the  graduates  of  the  universities.    In  Council. 

the  fifth  Congress  the  chief  matter  discussed  was  The  Conservative  influence  of  the  official  class, 
that  of  the  participation  of  natives  in  the  gov-  which  is  averse  to  any  modification  of  the  sri^ 
ernment  of  their  country.  A  series  of  resolu-  tem  of  pure  despotism,  has  been  too  powerful 
tions  was  adopted  prating  for  elective  repre-  even  for  the  viceroys  and  governors,  who  hare 
sentation  in  the  imperial  and  provincial  coun-  been  recalled  by  the  present  Tory  Government 
cils.  To  obtain  elective  institutions  for  India  of  Great  Britain  as  soon  as  they  betrayed  any 
has  been  the  great  object  of  the  movement  from  sympathy  with  native  aspirations  for  self-goT- 
the  beginning.  In  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  ernment  or  their  demands  for  justice.  Cord 
reconstruction  of  the  Legislative  Councils  that  Reay,  who  attempted  to  root  out  cormption  by  ex- 
was  introduced  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  posing  and  prosecuting  extortionate  subordinates, 
March,  1890,  the  ex- Viceroys  of  India,  Lord  was  superseded  as  Governor  of  Bombay  by  Lord 
Northbrook  and  the  Marquis  of  Kipon,  and  Lord  Harris  on  April  18, 1890.  The  people  on  nis  de- 
Kimberley,  ex-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  ex-  parture  decided  to  raise  a  statue  as  a  memorial 
pressed  regret  that  no  other  method  was  pro-  of  the  beneficial  measures  and  useful  institutions 
posed  for  selecting  a  part  at  least  of  the  mem-  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
bers  of  the  councils  than  their  nomination  by  The  Indian  Councils  bill  that  was  discussed 
the  Governor-General,  and  in  reply  Lord  Salis-  in  Parliament,  while  denying  elective  representa- 
bury  deprecated  the  idea  of  introducing  the  tion  in  any  form,  enlarged  the  powers  of  the 
elective  principle  into  India,  as  it  was  unsuited  Govemor-Generars  Legi^ative  Council  and  oon- 
fo;*  Oriental  peoples,  and  especially  so  in  a  coun-  ceded  a  limited  advisory  control  of  the  finances 
try  where  the  population  is  divided  by  such  re-  by  allowing  a  discussion  of  the  budget  as  a  mat- 
licpous  antagonism  as  exists  between  Ef Indus  and  ter  of  course,  whereas  at  present  it  can  only  be 
Mohammedans.  Lord  Granville  thought  that  discussed  when  the  financial  plans  of  the  Got- 
the  Government  assumed  a  great  responsibility  ernment  involve  a  change  in  the  law ;  but  mo* 
in  ignoring  Lord  Dufferin*8  proposals  in  favor  tions  and  votes  are  not  allowed  in  the  debate  on 
of  popular  representation.  Great  indignation  the  budget  Another  concession  is  the  right  of 
was  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Bombay  Con-  inter^lTation.  which  is  awarded,  however,  by  re- 
gress because  the  provincial  governments  sent  strictions  that  deprive  it  of  any  efi^ective  use. 
police  detectives  to  identify  and  watch  them.  The  right  existed  under  the  act  of  1858,  but  was 
Since  1^5  the  elective  principle  has  been  in  op-  taken  away  in  1861  because  the  European  mem- 
eration  in  the  district  b(Mirds  which  have  a  partial  bers  availed  themselves  of  it  inconveniently.  It 
control  over  local  taxation  and  expenditures.  The  was  not  sympathy  for  native  rights  that  inspired 
youuff  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  when  he  was  rein-  these  annoying  tactics.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statea  on  his  ancestral  throne  in  1881,  established  contest  was  almost  invariably  over  the  income 
a  representative  assembly.  The  Bombay  Con-  tax.  which  is  apparently  more  unpopular  in  In- 
gress proposed  that  12  electors  chosen  for  every  dia  than  in  any  other  country,  oecause  the 
1,000,000  inhabitants  should  elect  representatives  class  on  which  it  bears  is  the  only  one  that  has  the 
to  the  imperial  and  to  the  provincial  councils  in  ear  of  the  rulers.  Repeatedly  the  Government 
the  proportion  of  one  for  every  5,000,000,  minor-  has  yielded  to  their  clamor,  and  repealed  it  In 
ities  to  be  proportionately  represented.  The  1886,  after  the  famine  fund  had  been  sacrificed 
elected  members  would  form  half  of  the  total  to  war  expenses,  it  was  reimposed,  but  the  peo- 
number  of  members  in  the  councils,  the  other  pie  affected,  English  and  native,  have  inoes* 
half  consisting  of  official  and  nominated  mem-  santly  clamored  for  its  removal.  In  1890  the 
bers  in  equal  numbers.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  who  agitation  received  a  fresh  impulse  as  the  result 
was  present  and  promised  to  advocate  the  scheme  of  a  ruling  that  profits  on  consignments  sold  in 
in  Parliament,  introduced  a  bill  to  that  effect.  India  on  account  of  non-residents  shall  be  taxed. 
Shortly  before  the  assembling  of  the  next  Na-  Yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  mercantile  com- 
tional  Indian  Congress,  which  met  in  Calcutta  muuity,  the  Government  suspended  collections, 
toward  the  end  of  December,  1890,  the  Govern-  thus  opening  a  way  for  extensive  evasions,  yet 
ment  notified  its  officials  to  abstain  from  attend-  the  tax  it  insisted  on  retaining:  and  the  com- 
ing it,  and  this  order  had  the  effect  of  keeping  plaints  that  it  was  unsuited  to  India,  provoca- 
away  most  of  the  Europeans.  A  resolution  was  tive  of  serious  and  widespread  discontent,  un- 
adopte<l  askine:  tlie  British  Parliament  to  pass  fair  in  incidence,  and  expensive  of  collection 
Mr.  Bradlaugn's  bill  as  soon  as  the  Viceroy  were  officially  declared  to  lie  untrue, 
should  decide  on  whom  the  franchise  shall  be  Hinda  Marriages. — The  question  of  early 
conferred.  Another  resolution  favored  local  marriages  has  occupied  much  attention,  and  the 
option  in  regard  to  strong  drink.  The  Congress  reform  of  the  custom  is  advocated  by  the  pro- 
unanimously  resolved  thatthe  legal  agefor  the  sol-  gressive  section  of  native  society.  Ladies  prac- 
emnization  of  marriaee  should  be  raised  to  twelve  ticing  medicine  in  India  declare,  as  the  result  of 
years  for  females  and  eighteen  for  males,  and  for  their  observation,  that  the  age  of  physical  tobXqI' 
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ity  for  girls  is  not  earlier  in  India  than  in  Europe,  and  demoralizing  as  is  the  lot  of  a  Hindu  wife, 
but  later.  One  of  the  main  pleas  for  child  mar-  that  of  the  widow  is  far  worse.  Child  or  woman^ 
riage  among  high-caste  Hindus  is  the  necessity  she  is  isolat«d  from  social  life,  shunned  and 
of  male  offspring  to  conduct  the  funeral  cere-  banned  and  condemned  to  a  squalid  ezist- 
monies  of  the  father  of  the  household.  This  ence  enlivened  only  by  the  meanest  tasks  of  the 
object  is  oftener  defeated  than  achieved  by  the  household.  There  are  about  2,000,000  widows  in 
practice,  for  statistics  show  that  it  is  a  frequent  India.  The  act  passed  in  1856  permits  remar- 
cause  of  sterility.  The  fatal  consequences  of  riage,  but  a  powerful  caste  opinion  stands  in  ihe 
earlr  marriage  are  apparent  in  the  computations  way,  and  this  is  re-enforced  by  the  British  statute 
ma<le  by  a  native  statistician,  T.  N.  Mukharji,  a  sanctioning  the  forfeiture  of  all  property  derived 
high-caste  Brahman,  who  shows  from  the  census  from  the  husband,  even  thougn  he  ma;^  have 
tables  that,  while  up  to  the  age  of  ten,  which  is  willed  his  own  accumulations  to  her  with  an 
the  legal  age  of  consent,  the  propor^^on  of  bovs  express  license  to  marry  again.  The  ecclesias- 
to  girb  in  India  is  50*5  to  49*5  per  cent,  in  tne  tical  and  social  ban  placed  upon  the  widow  who 
next  four  years  it  is  55*7  boys  to  43*8  girls.  The  remarries,  and  the  public  penalty  of  excom- 
inference  that  2,000,000  ^irls  die  from  the  ef-  munication  and  exclusion  from  the  temple  and 
fects  of  premature  marriage  is  strengthened  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  caste  that 
by  the  comparative  statistics  of  Bengal,  where  is  visited  by  the  priests  upon  the  man  who  keeps 
Tshild  marriage  is  almost  universal,  and  four  his  daughter  in  school  and  unmarried  until  she 
girls  in  every  hundred  die  presumably  from  that  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  are  the  obstacles  in 
cause,  and  of  other  provinces  where  it  is  less  the  way  of  the  reformers,  and  therefore  it  has 
general.  been  proposed  to  prohibit  by  statute  the  depriva- 
The  system  of  infant  marriage  is  the  growth  of  tion  of  tne  religious  rights  and  caste  privileges 
a  thousand  years.  It  originated  in  the  need  of  of  offenders  against  ecclesiastical  laws  that  have 
women  for  protection  in  troublous  times,  and  re-  been  modified  oy  British  statute, 
oeived  later  the  sanction  of  a  religious  command.  British  Belachistan. — While  Lord  Lytton 
The  woman  who  dies  before  entering  into  the  was  Viceroy  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Khan  of 
oonaubial  state  is  lost,  for  marriage  is  the  one  in-  Khelat,  and  his  frontier  fort  of  Quetta  was  gar- 
dispensable  ordinance  necessary  for  her  salvation  risoned  with  British  troops.  Afterward  the  poli- 
in  the  future  world.  A  father  commits  a  deadly  tical  agency  of  British  Beluchistan  was  estab- 
sia  who  does  not  provide  his  daughter  with  a  lished,  and  in  1887  the  districts  of  Pishin, 
husband,  and  to  evade  the  possibility  of  this  Shorarud,  Kach,  Kawas,  Hamai,  Sibi,  and  Thai 
guilt  he  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  to  fulfill  Chotiali  were  placed  under  the  administration  of 
His  duty  without  remrd  to  ner  a^  or  physical  a  chief  commissioner,  Sir  Robert  Sandeman. 
maturity.  For  the  nusband  also  it  is  a  religious  Although  he  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  mere  adviser 
duty  to  marry  early  in  order  to  raise  up  sons  to  of  the  Khan,  the  power  given  him  by  treaty  to 
attend  to  his  funeral  rites.  As  the  laws  of  mar-  arbitrate  difficulties  between  the  Khan  and  his 
riage  were  religious,  so  was  their  sanction  until  subject  chiefs  has  been  so  construed  as  to  make 
British  law  stepped  in  to  fix  ten  years  as  the  age  the  political  agent  almost  supreme.  The  people 
for  the  wife  at  which  the  husband  may  legally  in  tnis  arid  country  extract  scanty  crops  from 
employ  force  to  compel  cohabitation,  or  may  the  valleys.  Pasturage  is  scarce.  The  construo- 
brinff  a  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rites,  tion  of  military  roaas  and  of  the  Sindh-Pishin 
which  is  enforceable  by  imprisonment  or  by  at-  railroad  has  given  emplovment  to  the  people  of 
tachment  of  the  wife's  property,  or  by  both,  the  country  as  well  as  to  Afghans  and  large  gangs 
Pundits  of  hi^h  authoritv  nave  drawn  arguments  of  laborers  from  India.  The  latter  have  been 
from  the  Vedic  texts  and  from  historical  records  responsible  for  much  of  the  crime  that  has  pre- 
to  prove  that  in  ancient  India  the  marriage  of  vailed.  The  predatory  hill  tribes  on  the  border 
women  was  optional,  that  the  union  of  youths  of  Afghanistan  have  gi^en  the  British  trouble 
and  maidens  mature  enough  to  enter  immediately  from  the  beginning.  The  raids  of  thb  Kakars  of 
into  the  wedded  state  was  the  marriage  contem-  the  Zhob  valley  led  to  an  expedition  against  them 
plated  in  the  sacred  books,  and  such  was  the  in  1888  and  to  the  annexation  of  new  territory, 
usage  as  late  as  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  The  building  of  the  railroad  from  the  Punjab  to 
en.  The  reformers  appeal  to  British  lep^slation  Pishin  made  necessary  the  annexation  of  the 
to  alleviate  the  harsh  conditions  that  weigh  upon  Khetran  valley. 

Hindu  widows,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  In  1889  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  resolved  on  the 
widowed  in  childhocKl  without  ever  having  seen  occupation  of  the  Zhob  valley,  and  in  October 
their  husbands,  at  least  by  repealing  the  law  that  and  November,  1800,  the  operation  was  carried 
works  the  forfeiture  of  their  property  if  they  re-  out  by  a  large  force  commanded  by  Gen.  White, 
marry.  The  onl^  limit  to  early  marriages  is  the  co-operating  with  another  column  advancing 
dif&cultv  of  finding  a  husband  and  of  providing  from  the  Punjab.  The  valley,  which  extends  in 
the  wedding  gifts.  The  average  age  among  Hin-  an  east  and  west  direction  behind  the  Suliman 
dos  of  the  higher  castes  is  seven  years.  Sometimes  ranee,  commands  the  Draband,  Gomul,  and 
the  husband  is  an  infant  like  the  bride,  some-  Toohi  passes  leading  from  Afghanistan,  and  is 
times  a  polygamist  in  middle  life,  and  sometimes  easily  accessible  from  Quetta.  The  Kidderzais 
an  aged  Brahman  of  high  rank  who  marries  for  offered  resistance  at  one  place  only,  relying  on 
the  sake  of  the  presents,  with  no  intention  of  see-  the  supposed  inaccessibility  of  their  country, 
ing  his  bride  again.  If  the  marriage  is  meant  to  When  the  troops  appeared  among  them  the  chiefs 
be  more  than  a  ceremony,  the  girl  is  taken  from  made  their  submission,  and  the  other  tribes  f ot- 
her father's  house  at  an  untimely  age  to  be  shat-  lowed  their  example.  The  place  chosen  for  the 
teiedinhealthbygivingbirth  to  weakly  children  headquarters  of  the  British  resident  is  Apozai, 
before  she  has  grown  to  womanhood.    Unnatural  near  the  western  entrance  o)  the  Draband  pass. 
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Sikkim, — ^The  frontier  provinoe  of  Sikkim  March  to  their  fortified  camps,  called  Forts  Wbite 
was  claimed  by  the  Tibetan  Government  at  and  Haka,  whence  small  columns  were  sent  out 
Lhassa  because  the  ruler,  whose  territory  ex-  to  punish  the  Seyin  and  Kanhow  Chins  for  cut- 
tends  across  the  Himalayas,  was  a  vassal  of  the  ting  telegraph  wires.  After  the  submission  of 
Lamas,  and  Tibetan  forces  were  sent  into  Sikkim  the  Tashons  other  tribes  gave  in  voluntarilv  and 
to  resist  the  British  occupation.  The  Chinese  delivered  up  their  captives.  One  of  the  objects 
Amban  who  was  sent  to  arrange  a  settlement  of  the  expedition  was  to  find  a  route  for  a  rail- 
affirmed  the  Tibetan  claim  and  the  suzerain  road  between  Upper  Burmah  and  Lower  Bengal, 
rights  of  China  over  Sikkim.  This  view  was  re-  The  officers  explored  the  entire  country,  en- 
pudiated  bv  the  Chinese  Government  as  soon  as  countering  little  hostility  after  tbe  natives 
It  was  made  clear  to  the  authorities  at  Pekin  learned  that  a  single  shot  was  followed  by  the  de- 
that  Sikkim  lies  south  of  the  Himalayas;  for  struction  of  their  crops  and  villages.  The  troops, 
the  Chinese  have  latterly  been  willine  to  con-  with  the  exception  of  small  garrisons,  were  witb- 
oede  the  geographical  frontier  of  the  Himalayan  drawn  in  April. 

range  that  has  alwavs  been  claimed  by  the  Brit-  The  Tonnon  Expedition. — A  column  under 
ish  Government.  The  Amban  was  recalled  for  Major  Blundeli  was  dispatched  from  Bhamo  in 
his  blunder  and  disgraced,  and  another  Amban  December,  1889,  to  punish  Kan  Hlaine^,  chief  of 
or  Chinese  Resident  was  sent  to  Lhassa.  Still  the  Tonhon  Kachyens,  whose  principil  village  is 
the  Chinese  Government  clung  with  character-  Swesaing,  for  his  raids  on  British  territory  and 
istic  pertinacity  to  the  claim  of  titular  suzer-  for  having  harbored  Sawyannine,  the  Aldmpn 
ainty.  The  Indian  negotiators,  as  in  the  case  of  pretender.  The  force  attacked  Swesahig  on 
Cashmere,  refused  to  acknowledge  any  shadowy  Dec.  28,  and  the  Kachyens  fought  stubbornly 
nominal  dependence  of  the  province  on  China,  and  well,  though  shell  after  shell  was  dropi^ 
It  was  not  till  the  Amban  was  induced  to  so  to  in  their  midst.  The  next  dav,  when  the  £ngli&h 
Calcutta  that  the  dispute  was  settled  bv  a  burned  their  yillase,  they  fell  upon  the  rear  of 
treaty  signed  on  March  17, 1890,  by  the  Amban  the  column  with  fury.  Tonhon  was  captured 
and  the  Viceroy.  According  to  this  treaty,  after  a  bombardment  that  set  it  on  fire.  The 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Queen  on  Aug.  17,  the  Kachyens  retreated  across  the  Shweli  river, 
crest  of  the  range  which  forms  the  water  part-  The  next  day  they  returned  and  attacked  the 
ing  between  the  Teesta  and  its  affiuents  on  the  British  camp.  After  halting  ten  days  at  Ton- 
southern  side  and  the  Machu  and  other  rivers  of  hon,  the  column  marched  to  the  Shweli  river, 
Tibet  is  recognized  as  the  political  boundary,  crossed  it  with  niuch  difficulty,  and  marched  on 
The  protectorate  of  the  British  Government  and  Mantene,  where  the  rebel  Prince  Sawyannine  bad 
its  full  and  exclusive  control  of  the  internal  af-  established  his  headouarters.  He  was  reported 
fairs  and  foreign  relations  of  Sikkim  are  ad-  to  have  two  guns  ana  a  force  of  2,000  men,  the 
mitted,  and  both  parties  engage  to  respect  the  majority  of  whom  were  stated  to  be  Panthays 
boundary  and  prevent  aggression  from  their  re-  or  Chinese  Mussulmans.  When  the  place  was 
spective  sides  of  the  frontier.  The  questions  of  reached  it  was  found  to  be  abandoned,  Sawyan- 
providing  facilities  for  trade  across  the  front-  nine  having  taken  up  his  position  at  tlie  Kach- 
ler,  of  the  rights  of  pasturage  on  the  Sikkim  yen  village  of  San-Sain,  six  miles  distant.  This 
side,  and  of  the  arranging  a  method  of  inter-  village  was  captured  and  burned  bv  Major  Fo^ 
changing  official  communications  between  the  rest,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  fight  A 
British  authorities  and  the  authorities  in  Tibet  column  under  Major  Greenway  reached  Mantone 
were  left  to  be  discussed  by  two  joint  commis-  from  Momeik  at  the  same  time  as  Major  Blun- 
sioners  to  be  appointed  within  six  months  after  dell.  Sawyannine  fied  across  the  Chinese  front- 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  in  London.  ier.    Major  Blundeli  brought  back  his  force  to 

The  Chfn-Lnsliai  Expedition.— The  effort  Bhamo  in  the  middle  of  March, 
to  subjugate  the  mountain  tribes  on  the  borders  The  Condition  of  Bnnnali. — Considerable 
of  Burmah  and  India  was  renewed  in  the  begin-  material  progress  has  been  achieved  in  Upper 
ning  of  1890.  Two  expeditions  advanced  from  Burmah  under  British  rule.  The  revenue  has 
opposite  sides  of  the  mountains,  building  roads  risen  from  Rx  SOI.O^jO  in  1887-'88  to  Rx  768.345 
as  they  progressed.  The  troops  suffered  terribly  in  1888-'80  and  Rx  1.012,800  in  188^*90.  The 
from  disease.  Any  resistance  offered  by  the  revenue  of  Lower  Burmah,  which  in  l888-*89 
savages  was  requited  by  the  burning  of  villages,  was  Rx  2,542.994,  rose  in  1889-'00  to  Rx  8,209,- 
and  to  deputations  of  the  inhabitants  who  came  500.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
to  ask  for  terms  Brigadier-General  Symons  re-  land.  In  Lower  Burmah  there  is  in  addition  a 
plied  that  if  they  did  not  submit  their  country  capitation  tax  of  2|  rupees  for  every  single,  and 
would  be  laid  waste  and  the  people  hunted  like  5  rupees  for  every  married  man.  In  Upper  Bur- 
wild  beasts.  His  column,  numbering  over  2,000  mah,  in  addition  to  a  tax  or  tithe  of  10  rupees 
fighting  men,  advanced  westward  to  Yokwa,  on  every  household,  a  rent  is  collected  frt)m  the 
where  it  was  joined  by  Brigadier-General  Tre-  state  lands,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
gear's  column,  which  occupied  more  than  the  King,  and  from  confiscated  lands.  The  Govern- 
expected  space  of  time  in  its  march  from  the  ment  proposes  to  assess  all  lands,  public  or  pn- 
west,  being  delayed  by  an  outbreak  of  cholera  vale,  eventually,  and  has  introduced  the  sjptem 
and  difficulties  of  transport.  From  Yokwa,  already  in  one  district.  In  the  spring  of  1890  a 
which  is  the  chief  village  of  the  southern  Baung-  proclamation  was  issued  announcing  that  in  the 
she  Chins,  a  large  was  sent  northward  against  Shan  States,  in  addition  to  the  tribute,  all  mines 
the  Tashons  or  northern  branch  of  the  tribe,  and  forests  were  regarded  in  the  property  of  the 
They  were  not  reduced  to  submission  with-  Government.  The  Tsawbwa  of  Thebaw,  whc^e 
without  a  struggle.  After  they  had  paid  their  influence  has  done  more  to  bring  about  the 
fine  and  tribute,  the  British  columns  returned  in  submission  of  the  Shan  chiefs  than  tbe  fight- 
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ing  forces  of  the  Goyernment,  greatly  dissati»-  pudiated  the  promise  and,  after  a  hasty  and 
fl^  with  this  wholesale  confiscation,  left  his  irregular  trial,  sentenced  the  man  to  death,  al- 
post  and  sent  in  his  resifcnation.  The  defection  though  no  charge  of  dakoity  or  murder  was 
of  this  useful  ally  might  have  serious  conse-  proved  apiinst  him.  This  breach  of  faith  on  the 
quences,  and  therefore  the  authorities  made  part  of  the  Government  caused  such  a  storm  of 
some  arrangement  by  which  he  was  induced  to  indignation  among  the  Burmans  that  the  home 
withdraw  his  resignation.  For  the  protection  of  Government,  on  learning  the  state  of  feeling, 
the  lessees  of  the  ruby  mines,  whose  concession  directed  Sir  Charles  Crossthwaite,  the  Chief  Com- 
covers  a  tract  of  eight  hundred  square  miles,  em-  missioner,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
bracing  the  whole  region  where  precious  stones  tence.  He  had  been  convicted  on  the  charge  of 
have  TOen  found  except  one  or  two  un worked  rebellion.  A  new  trial  having  been  granted,  a 
mines  on  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Government  issued  new  charge  was  brought  against  him  on  account 
regulations  prohibiting  all  persons  from  mining  of  a  muraer  committed  four  years  before.  It 
or  selling  rubies  except  the  employes  of  the  com-  having  been  shown  that  the  local  government 

Cmy.  The  heavy  penalties  decreed  in  the  proc-  had  official  reports  proving  that  the  murderer 
mation  did  not  frighten  the  native  miners,  who  wa^  fiocho,  a  still  uncaptured  dakoit  chief,  the 
washed  out  as  many  rubies  as  before,  which  half  Chief  Commissioner  oraered  the  withdrawal  of 
the  population  of  Mandalay  were  engaged  in  this  charge.  Yanyun  was  re^rded  by  the  peo- 
emuggling.  Consequently  the  decree  was  re-  pie  as  a  patriot,  not  as  a  brigand.  When  the 
▼oked.  and  the  company  imposed  a  license  tax  of  Chief  Commissioner  visited  Myangvan,  the  arch- 
20  rupees  on  each  miner.  Many  miners  paid  es  erected  to  welcome  him  were  placarded  with 
this  tax,  and  brought  the  best  rubies  to  the  prayers  for  mercj,  and  15  petitions  praying  that 
company's  stores  for  purchase.  The  company  Tanyun's  life  might  be  spared  were  presented  to 
has  not  yet  begun  to  mine  for  rubies  with  hy-  Sir  Charles  Crossthwait«,  one  of  these  bearing 
draulic  machinery  as  is  intended.  the  signatures  of  officials  of  the  town  and  nier- 
The  revolt  of  the  Burmese  people  a^inst  their  chants  of  all  nationalities,  and  another  being 
conauerors  has  been  extin^ished.  chiefly  as  the  borne  by  a  deputation  of  100  phoongyees  or  Bur- 
result  of  the  decree  of  disarmament.  Most  of  mese  monks.  The  Judicial  Commissioner,  Mr. 
the  leaders  who  held  out  have  been  killed,  and  Hodgkinson,  after  investigating  the  proceedings, 
their  bands  deported.  More  than  40,000  rifles,  found-  that  no  crimes  or  atrocities  were  proved 
muskets,  and  shotguns  have  been  given  up.  A  against  Yanyun,  and  that  the  subordinate  mag- 
strong  protej«t  was  raised  by  the  Karens  and  the  istrate  had  promised  positively  that  his  life 
American  missionaries,  who  have  Christianized  would  be  spared,  and  that,  aside  from  this  spe- 
them  and  brought  them  up  to  a  comparatively  cial  pledge,  Yanynn  came  within  the  proclama- 
high  state  of  civilization,  against  the  application  tion  offering  amnesty  to  dakoits. 
of  the  arms  act  to  them,  as  they  haid  never  A  general  regildiiig  and  decoration  of  pago- 

fiven  the  Government  the  least  trouble.    Da-  das  throughout  Burmah  toward  the  end  of  IcOO 

oity  in  Burmah  has  become  much  less  preva-  was  interpreted  by  the  authorities  as  a  sign  that 

lent  than  before.  the  people  were  in  an  unusual  state  of  excite- 

The  acts  of  confiscation  and  tyranny  com-  ment  and  ferment.    The  Mingoon  prince,  who 

mitted  by  the  Government  and  tlie  abuses  of  escaped  in  1889  from  Pondicherry  to  Saigon,  was 

justice  perpetrated  by  the  local  officials,  who  are  joined  there  by  his  family  in  the  summer.    It  was 

the  dregs  of  the  Indian  civil  service,  unruly  spir-  feared  that  he  contemjliated  entering  Burmah, 

its  themselves,  both  ignorant  of  law  and  prone  and  the  local  officers  were  generally  of  the  opin- 

to  violence,  came  near  kindling  anew  in  1890  ion  that  in  that  case  a  general  insurrection  would 

the   smoldering   embers  of    rebellion.     A.  P.  occur,  and  that  it  would  be  supported  by  the 

MacDOnnell,  who  acted  as  chief  commissioner  Buddhist  priesthood,  because  the  prince  is  the 

for  the  last  three  months  of  1889,  and  introduced  undoubted  legitimate  representative  of  Alom- 

several  reforms.  recommende<i  the  appointment  pra.    Early  in  December  disturbances  occurred 

of  a  judicial  commissioner  for  Upper  Burmah  to  in  the  northern  districts,  where  a  rebel  chief 

review  and  correct  the  irregularities  of  the  mag-  calling  himself  the  Kanlaing  prince  appeared 

istrat^es  who  carelessly  dispose  of  the  lives  and  with  a  large  following  at  Manwaing.    A  body  of 

liberties  of  the  people.    Several   months  later,  Chinese  raidera  crossed  the  frontier  at  Mitkanas, 

after  several  flagrant  instances  of  malad minis-  all  work  was  interrupted  in  the  jade  mines,  and 

tration  had  come  to  light,  such  an  officer  was  the  district  lying  between  Mandalay  and  the 

appointed.    In  the  Kyanksai  district  the  police  ruby  mines  was  disturbed, 

tortured   prisoners  to  extract  confessions,  the  INDIANA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 

magistrate    refusing  bail,  and    kept  witnesses  Union  Dec.  11, 1816;  area,  80,850  square  miles, 

illegally  in  jail  until  they  gave  the  testimony  de-  The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 

sired.     Persons  deported  under  the  village  regu-  census,  was  147,178  in  1820;  848,081  in  1830; 

lations,  which  permits  magistrates  tosend  peo-  685,866  fn  1840;  988,416  in  1850;  1,350,428  in 

pie  from  Upper  Burmah  to  the  upper  Chindwin  1860;    1,680,687   in   1870;    1,978.301  in   1880; 

on  suspicion  merely  of  having  abetted  rebels,  2,192,404  in  1890.    Capital,  Indianapolis, 

were  starved  by  the  contractors,  who  received  OoYernuient. — ^The  following  were  the  State 

money  from  the  Government  for  feeding  them.  officers  during  the  year :    Governor,  Alvin  P. 

Boh  Yan3run,  a  rebel  chief  who  been  pursued  Hovey,  Republican :   Lieutenant-Governor,  Ira 

for  more  than  a  year  bv  the  troops  ana  police,  J.  Chase ;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  F.  Griffin ; 

surrendered  in  the  early  summer  on  a  promise  Auditor,    Bruce    Carr;    Treasurer,   Julius    A. 

of  pardon  gi^en  by  a  subordinate  magistrate  of  Lemcke;  Attorney-General,  Louis  T.  Michener ; 

M vingvan.  The  surrender  wais  negotiated  through  Snperintenden  t  of  Public  Instruction,  Harvey  M . 

a  fiaadhiat  priest  The  deputy  commissioner  re-  La  FoUette ;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Silas 
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D.  Coffey,  John  G.  Berkshire,  Walter  Olds,  Bjrron 
K.  Elliott,  and  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitchell,  who  died 
on  Dec.  12  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  W.  Mc- 
Biide  by  appointment  of  the  Governor. 

Populaiion* — The  following  table  exhibits 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


COUNTIIS. 


AdAina 

Allen 

Bartholomew , 

Benton 

Blackford.... 

Boone 

Brown 

(Carroll 

Oaoa 

VImA 

Olny 

Clinton 

Gnwiiird 

Daylesa 

Dearborn 

Deeator 

DeSalb 

Delaware 

Dnbots 

Klkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Falton 

Oibaon 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hanoock 

Harrlaon 

Ilendrlcka. . . . 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

J«y 

JeflSerson  .... 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Koadosko.... 

Ia  Grange 

lake 

Lsporte 

Lawrence  . . . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin  

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomeiy  . 

Morgan 

Mewton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Post-y 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph  . . . . 

Ripley 
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1880. 

1890. 

1^880 

90,181 

M.76S 

66,688 

«3,Tn 

88,867 

11.108 

11,908 

8,020 

10.461 

8M»88 

86,578 

10,964 

10,808 

l'^845 

80.021 

ST.Wl 

81,108 

28,610 

80,250 

86.854 

SO^M 

88,472 

27,870 

12.856 

18.941 

21,fi&2 

26.227 

26.671 

88364 

19,7T9 

19,277 

2a225 

84.807 

22,926 

80,181 

1^998 

2(1,258 

88,454 

89,2nl 

11,894 

12,680 

24,590 

89.458 

20,223 

19,656 

90.092 

18,866 

14301 

16,746 

22.74i 

24,920 

28,618 

81,498 

22,996 

24,879 

24,901 

26,128 

17,128 

17,889 

81,826 

80,786 

92,981 

81,488 

94,016 

88,879 

19,584 

26.186 

81,8ai 

27,644 

28.050 

24.189 

9,464 

11,135 

19,2S2 

28,478 

85,917 

94,507 

16,458 

14.608 

19,587 

19,561 

«96<824 

28,044 

86,494 

2S,M5 

15,680 

1Sl615 

1^091 

28,886 

80,985 

84,445 

18,548 

19,798 

27,527 

86,487 

1««2,788 

141,1.'M 

88.414 

88,818 

18,475 

18378 

84,088 

85,823 

15,875 

17,678 

87,816 

28,026 

18,900 

18.648 

8,167 

8,808 

92,956 

28,859 

5,5<S 

4,955 

14,^)63 

14.678 

1^901 

15,040 

19,460 

20.296 

16,997 

18,240 

16,888 

1&544 

17,-227 

19,052 

80,857 

81.539 

9.S51 

11.288 

82,501 

22.885 

86,48.1 

28^085 

81,627 

19,8.N) 

19,288 

19.084 

8.848 

7,888 

25.257 

26.454 

82,122 

22,060 

5.105 

7.8S9 

88,179 

42.457 

14.645 

14.47^ 

iOM$ 

21,877 

18,$^6 

12514 

85,966 

85,078 

4,796 
11326 

1,090 

795 
8,441 

650 
44 
1,676 
8,641 
1,649 
4,688 
8,898 
1365 
4,676 
•8307 
•508 
4.083 
7,206 
4,261 
6,747 
1,286 
4,868 
•670 
•1,726 
.  8,445 
2.178 
7,875 
1388 
1,822 

706 

•540 

•1,«« 

♦187 

6.609 

6,889 

1,069 

1.781 

4.196 

•  1,470 

•1,846 

24 

1.780 

8.151 

•15 

8,T96 

8.460 

1,249 

8,960 

88.874 

4<)4 

498 
1,740 
1,798 

709 
•857 

686 

408 
•608 

816 
•861 

886 
1,248 
2,161 

8<!5 

672 
1.888 
•I«6 
1,6.'W 
•2,277 
•204 
•510 

197 
•62 
2.284 
9.279 
•167 
1,541 
•b28 
•88J 
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Washington 
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1800b 

14307 

18,157 

7,678 

7,006 

48,198 

50,809 

18,086 

18Lt54 

45,658 

60,195 

85341 

27,126 

11,497 

10,966 

8U469 

*  21,161 

18,966 

18.619 

88,618 

87,688 

19,448 

81314 

18.796 

1^67l 

16341 
1378301 

17,768 

2,192,404 

8,7SO 
•«67 
lUli 
1.1» 
1597 
1,885 
•542 

999 

•886 

•985 

<6L072 

1,876 

887 

2143O6 


Finanees. — ^There  was  no  increase  during:  the 
year  in  the  bonded  State  debt,  which  remained 
at  $8,540,615.12;  but,  as  in  every  year  since 
1877,  the  current  receipts  of  revenue  were  insuffi* 
cient  to  meet  the  expenditures,  and  the  balance 
of  $974,109.35  in  the  SUte  treasury  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  had  almost  disappeared 
at  its  close.  At  the  present  rate  of  State  taxa- 
tion for  general  purposes  (12  cents  on  each  $100) 
the  receipts  must  continue  to  fall  below  the  ex- 
penditures by  $500,000  annually.  Taxation  of 
corporations  is  recommended  by  the  Governor. 

Gounty  Debts. — ^The  total  debt  of  Indiana 
counties  for  1890  was  $6,827,674,  an  increase  of 
$2,753,220  in  ten  years.  Of  this  sum  $5,872,956 
is  a  bonded  debt  and  $954,718  a  floating  debt 
Of  the  92  counties,  only  18  are  out  of  debt. 

Edaeation. — The  condition  of  the  common- 
school  funds  of  the  State  on  June  30  was  as 
follows :  Held  by  counties,  June,  1889,  $3,303,- 
148.49 ;  deductions  on  account  of  errors  in  re- 
ports, $530.55 ;  net  fund  for  June,  1889,  $3,802,- 
617.94 ;  from  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  non- 
negotiable  bonds,  $3,904,783.23 ;  from  fines  by 
county  clerks,  $32,526.72 ;  from  fines  by  justices, 
$35,681.44 ;  from  other  sources,  $14,435.88 ;  held 
by  counties,  June,  1890,  $7,290,063.21 ;  net  in- 
crease in  1890,  $82,123.49. 

The  condition  of  the  Congressional  Township 
fund  was  as  follows :  Reported  held  by  counties, 
June,  1889  (corrected),  $2,450,671.79;  added  by 
sale  of  lands,  $11,102.20;  total,  $2,461,773.99; 
value  of  1,830  acres  of  unsold  lands,  $32,326.88 ; 
total,  $2,494,100.87;  increase  in  Congressional 
fund,  $11,107.18. 

At  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute, 
86  counties  were  represented  by  1,009  pupils 
during  the  year  ending  Oct  31.  The  past  two 
years  nave  been  the  most  prosperous  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution.  At  rurdue  University 
439  pupils  were  in  attendance  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1889.  and  463  pupils  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1890. 

Charities.— For  the  year  ending  Oct  81, 1889, 
189  boys  and  159  girls  were  cared  for  at  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
161  boys  and  138  girls  remained  in  attendance 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  were  received 
during  the  year  for  maintenance  $55,000,  and 
expended  $54,999.39;  received  for  repsira 
$3,000,  expended  $2,998.8a  The  average  nam- 
ber  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  800,  and  the  net 
per  capita  expense,  $180.65.  For  the  year  end- 
ing Oct.  31, 1890,  tfte  total  attendance  was  355. 
and  there  remained  at  the  close  of  the  year  160 
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boys  and  135  girls.    The  total  expenditures  for  Timothy  hay  — Number  aores  Bowed,  1,242,627; 

the  year  were  $57,098.00,  and  the  per  capita  ex-  product  in  tons,  2,112,457 ;  total  value  of  crop,  $2«,- 

penditure,  $196.93.    The  value  of  real  and  per-  ^^»9?J'  ^*  *^      ic     v                  •    *  ^    o^ ,,.». 

^nal  property  belon«ng  to  the  institution  6ct.  „^^  ^^^^bSJh^L    e'^L' s^^i'T.t^*^^^^^  ^'1^^ ' 

31,   1*0,  was  $540,fe2  62.    At  the  School  for  ^^%^  ^^'*''^'  2,688,876;  totol  >alue  ot  crop, 

Feeble-minded  Youth  there  were  262  pupils  on  feweet  potatoes  —  Number  acres   phmted,  2,645; 

the  rolls  Nov.  1,  1889.    During  the  year  77  were  product  iu  bushels,  168,700 ;  total  value  of  crop,  $190,- 

admitted  and  24  discharged,  leaving  315  on  Oct.  440. 

31,  189a    The  sum  of  $59,846  was  expended  for  i>*lover  seed— Product  in  bushela,  266,924;  total 

maintenance.    The  Central  Hospital  for  the  In-  ^^JS®  ^[^"^^^J^^ilh  ^  •     u    u  ,     .« .«,     .     , 

sane   had   1,487  inmates  on   Nov.  1,  1889;  664  ^It^^l^L^^l^'''^  '"^  ^'^^''^'^  *^'^®^'  *°*^ 

were  admitted  during  the  year  ensuing,  and  568  ^*!S®    ,^^P'  ^'^            ^  .,.     « 

discharged,  leaving  1,583  on  Oct.  31,  1890.    The  ,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Agures  of  the  Bureau  were  as 

expenditures  for  the  year  were  $251,037.44.    At  ^^^^^"^  • 

the  Northern  Hospital  there  were  327  inmates  on  Wheat,  41,541,670  bushels,  raised  uiion  2,77«,88S 

Oct  31   1890  acres;    com,  106,642,161    bushels;   oaU,  28,710,986 

The  ittendance  of  children  at  the  Soldiers  and  JS".^t^"5  barley,  *l«»«f  b^Jiels :  rye,  871,216  bush- 

Q.;i^««'  rk»NUano»  rT^ni<^  rv«  n^t  qi   leon  wua  KfjA  c»  l  buckwheat,  89,764  bushels ;  clover  seed,  258,728 

Sailors  Orphans  Home  on  Oct.  31, 1890.  was  574.  busWls;  timothy  ieed,  88,449  bushek;  closer  ^y, 

The    school    chapel  and    mam    building  were  2,849,628  tons ;  timothy  hay,  1,828,047  tons ;  Iriii 

planned  and  built  with  a  capacity  for  350  pupils,  potatoes,  7,783,267  bushels,  raised  on  79,218  acres ; 

and  although  the  last  Legislature  passed  an  act  sweet  potatoes,  194,040  busnels,  raised  on  2,772  acrae. 

authorizing  the  building  of  six  cottages,  the  lat-  CoaL— The  output  of  coal  in  the  State  during 

ter  are  all  full  and  applications  for  over  100  sol-  1890  exceeded  that  of  1888  by  573,500  tons, 

diers'  orphans  have  already  been  passed  upon.  There  were  seven  fatal  and  fifteen  serious  acci- 

many  of  whom  are  now  in  county  asylums.   The  dents  in  the  Indiana  mines  during  the  year, 

present  indebtedness  of  the  institution  is  $13,-  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  77 

511.60.  brought  about  by  a  lack  of  appropriation  mines  was  6,550.     The  estimated  capital  em- 

to  cover  actual  expenses.    The  Treasurer's  report  ployed  was  $2,081,000,  and  the  estimated  output 

shows  the  total  disbursements  for  the  year  to  8,676,000  tons, 

have  been  $72,520.52.  '  Decision.— On  Nov.  15  the  State  Supreme 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  Institution  for  Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  State  r«. 
the  Blind  on  Oct.  31, 1889,  was  143.  The  value  Klein,  declaring  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
of  real  estate  belonging  to  the  institution  is  esti-  law  requiring  all  meat  sold  in  the  State  to  be  in- 
mated  at  $853,638,  and  personal  property  at  spected  in  the  State  before  being  butchered. 
$15,364.82,  making  a  total  valuation  of  $368,-  The  court  regarded  such  an  act  as  a  plain  intet^ 
202.82.  Out  of  the  $28,000  appropriation  for  ference  with  interstate  commerce, 
the  maintenance  fund,  $25,835.45  was  expended  Political.— A  convention  of  the  Prohibition 
during  the  fiscal  year  1889.  party  met  at  Indianapolis  on  Feb.  20  and  nom- 

Prlaoiis.— The  annual  report  of  the  Woman's  Jnated  the  following  State  ticket :  For  Secretary 

Prison  and  Reform  School  for  Girls  for  the  year  of  State,  Barzillai  M.  Blount ;  for  Auditor,  Abra- 

ending  Oct.  31  shows  the  following  figures:  For  ham  Hintzinger ;  for  Treasurer,  John  E.  Bran- 

the  prison— convicts  on  Oct.  31,  1889,  59;  re-  gon;  for  Attorney-General,  Sumner  Haynes;  for 

eeived  during  the  year,  23 ;  discharged,  25 ;  re-  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Leander 

maining  on  Oct  31,  1890,  57 ;  for  the  Reform  M.  Christ ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

School— pupils  on  Oct  31,  1889, 144;  received,  Charles  L.  Jessup;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

53;  discharged,  46 ;  pupils  on  Oct  31, 1890, 151.  Court,  S.  J.  North.    The  platform  contains  the 

At  the  Reform  School  for  Boys  there  were  516  usual  resolutions  against  the  sale  and  use  of 

pupils  on  Oct  31, 1890.  liquor,  favors  woman  suffrage,  a  tariff  for  reve- 

The  daily  avera^  number  of  convicts  in  the  nue  only,  the  passage  of  a  service  pension  bill, 
Southern  SUte  Prison  for  the  year  was  569,  and  the  suppression  of  trusts,  the  apportionment  of 
the  average  per  capita  cost  $121.40.  In  the  the  public-school  revenue  on  the  basis  of  attend- 
Northern  State  Prison  the  daily  average  for  the  ance  rather  than  school  population,  and  the  let- 
year  was  751  prisoners.  ting  of  public  printing  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Agriealtare.— The  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Indianap- 

reporte  the  following  for  1890 :  olis  on  Aug.  28.    Its  nominees  were :  For  Secre- 

Wheat— Number  aorex  sowed,  2,821,129 ;  product  in  tary  of  State,  Claude  Matthews ;  for  Auditor,  J. 

bnahebj,  28,852,846 ;  total  value  of  crop,  $26,084,158.  0.  Henderson;  for  Treasurer,  Albert  Gall;  for 

Com—Number  acres  planted,  8,446,489 ;  product  Attorney-General,  Alonzo  G.  Smith ;  for  Judge 

S«           '  37,092i513 ;  total  value  of  crop,  $48,646,-  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitchell ; 


bushels,  887,806;  total  value  of  crop,  $282,681.  Sylvester  S.  Gorby ;  for  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 

Kye — Number  acres  aowed,  58,785;   product  in  Statistics,  William  A.  Peelle,  Jr.    A  platform 

boabels,  784,191 :  total  value  of  crop,  $470,676.  vas  adopted. 

.  Buckwheat-Number  acres  sowed,  6.888 ;  product  The  platform  demands  free  coinage,  of  silver, 

m  bushels  86  916:  totalvalue  of  crop>t7,80l        .  favors  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 

Flaxseed— Number  aores  BOWC0, 12,097 ;  product  m    ^.u^  «^^,.i«  ««.i  »^»*.{...  ♦u^  #^ii^-.:«^  ^ i^«„i 

buihels,  89,889:  total  value  of  crop,  1112,299.  ^^^  P?«P*^'  *"^  contains  the  following  on  local 

Clover  hay— Number  aores  sowed,  1,196,040 ;  prod-  questions : 

net  in  tons,  2,057,188;  total  value  of  crop,  $16,457,-  We  denounce  the  conspiracy  of  certain  Bepublican 

SOi.  State  officials  and  newppapcrs  to  det^troy  tne  State 
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credit  for  partisan  purposes  by  disiteininatiiifr  &1m        We  are  oupoeed  to  any  interference  witb  the  ng;ht» 

Btatementrt  as  to  her  financial  condition  and  reiiources.  now  conceaed  to  dtixens  maintaininj}  private  and 

ludiona  U  not  bankrupt.    Her  taxes  are  low,  f.nd  her  parochial  schools. 

debt  is  n«.t  oppra^sivc,  and  for  every  dollar  of  it  she  ^j^  g^  ^  ^0  a  convention  of  delegates,  repre- 
t^iJSr  '  '''  ^  ^  «^"^i"«  the  former  GreenbHck-Labor  party/the 
We  spplaud  the  ei^ht-hour  Uw,  and  the  law  pro-  Fanners'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  t^e  l^arm- 
hibitinj?^'  blaoklisting,"  the  law  prohibiting  **  pluck-  ers'  Alliance,  the  Grange,  and  other  farmer  or- 
me*' storcH.  the  laws  lor  the  protection  of  coal  minen*,  ganizations.  political  and  otherwise,  assembled 
tlie  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Pinkerton  de-  at  Indianapolis  to  form  a  new  party  in  the  inter- 
tectives,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Republican  intimida-  est  of  the  agricultural  classes.  **  The  Peoples 
Uon  law  of  1881.  i  •  .  j  P«rt V "  was  the  name  adopted.  The  foUowing 
We  are  m  favor  of  arbitration  as  the  only  just  and  H^i,**.  #^.  Cfr«f«  ^m««.=  ™«o  ^^^f^.t^^  .  v.Z 
ikir  meUiod  of  settling  labor  oontrovemii,  and  we  li'^^^y  ^""^  ?tate  officers  was  noramated:  For 
demand  of  the  next  L^islature  the  passage  ot  a  law  i>ecretary  of  State,  Lcroy  Templeton ;  for  Audi- 
creating  a  pcnnanent  tnbunal  of  arbitration  for  that  tor,  James  M.  Johnson  ;  for  Ireasurer,  Isaiah  >. 
purpose.  Miller;  for  Attorney-General,  William  Patter- 
On  Sept.  10  the  Republican  Convention  met  son;  for  Judge  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  John  S. 
at  Indianapolis  and  made  the  following  nomina-  ^^"^^"^  ^  5<^^  p*^/^  ^J  the  Supreme  Court  Bcnia- 
tions  :   For  Secretary  of  State,  Milton  Trusler;  ""»  F.  St^t;  for  Supenntendent  of  Public  In- 

for  Auditor,  Ivan  N.  Walker;  for  Treasurer.  «^/"«H'?^^'^^'"i'°  w^'iu^^-V,  ^''^9*'*1''I  ^^^ 

George  W.  Pixlev;  for  Attorney-General,  John  of  Statistic^  John  W.  Shockley :  {or  State  Geolo- 

W.  Lovett ;  for  'Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  gjst,  Edward  S.  Pope.    The  platform  included 

Robert  W.  McBride ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  ^'^^  following : 

Court,  William  T.  Noble ;  for  Superintendent  of        We  view  with  alarm  the  fact  that,  notwtthsUndinir 

Public  Instruction,  James  H.  Henry  ;  for  Chief  S'«  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^«  tax-payers,  the  debt  ot  the 

of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  John  Worrell ;  for  State  ^'"^J^e'tav^the  "£S°of  a  ftill  leiraJ  tender  rarer 

Geologist,  John  M.   Coulter.     The  resolutions  ^^^^^  ^  ^^et  tlie  diiburscmcnts  u^cr  ^.^.6^1*, 

treate<l  of  State  issues  at  great  length  and  in-  thereby  enabling  the  Government   to  roaintttn  its 

eluded  the  following :  honor  and  pa^  its  debti>,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  the 

We  favor  protection  against  everv  form  of  convict  P^^op'^  ^y  ^"^i^^g  theni  a  Hufficient  volume  of  money 

or  servile  labor,  prohibition  of  tfie  emplovment  of  ^  «"««*  the  demand  of  the  legitimate  trade  interests 

young  diildren  in  factories  and  mines,  protection  of  ?1*  the  country.    Our  Government  paid  the  soldiers 

raihoad  employ^  by  requiring  the  adoption  of  a  uni-  ^  paper  money  daring  tlic  war,  and  the  veterans  wUl 

lorm  coupler,  protection  of  employes  engaj^'cd  in  fac-  now  gUdly  accept  it  m  payment  of  their  just  de- 

toriea  ana  mines  or  otiier  hazardous  occupations  from  ™*pos.      ^         ^  ^  ....       ,». 

every  danger  that  can  bo  removed  or  diminished,  the  „  ^  e  demand  a  just  and  equitable  rcdistnctmg  of  the 

adjustment  of  differences  between  employer  and  em-  ?tate  so  a»  to  Pecure  to  the  people  a  tair  represcntotoon 

ployed  by  arbitration,  and  such  legislation  as  may  be  i"  the  lejrwlative  hall*  of  both  State  and  nation,  imd 

needed  to  facilitate  and  protect  organizations  of  iarm-  thu«  correct  the  fla§;rant  infrm«roent  on  the  expressed 

ere  and  wage  laborers  for  the  proper  and  lawful  pro-  ^»}  .o*.  the  people  in  previous  State  elections, 
motion  of  their  mutual  interests.  ^  ^^  mdorae  the  farmers'  oonvenUon  which  met  at 

We  demand  that  our  benevolent  mstitntions  bo  theState  Capitol  on  June  19, 1890. 

placed  above  the  level  of  partisan  politics  and  that  ^  We  favor  the  repeal  of  the  law  now  in  force  m  tliia 

they  bo  controlled  by  boards  composed  of  member*  of  ^tate  allowing  counti^  townships,  and  cities  to  vote 

diSereut  political  parties,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  taxes  on  Uie  people  for  budding  railroads  for  cor- 

to  the  end  that  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  mav  be  porations.  ^  ...-., 

reduced  and  the  helpless  and  unfortunate  wards  of        ^  «  ar«  opposed  to  t«ie  competition  of  tlie  present 

tlie  State  mav  not  be  made  the  victims  of  unfit  ap-  contract-labor  law  as  now  pracUced. 
pointments  dictated  by  tlie  caucus  and  made  as  a  re-        We  are  m  favor  ot  chaninng  the  Uw  exemptinff 

ward  for  party  services.  property  from  levy  and  sale  upon  execution,  so  that 

We  don^noe  all  attempts  to  correct  supposed  evils  J^'l^en  judgment  is  for  unpaid  wages  no  property  shsU 

by  the  lawless  acts  of  mobs,  commonly  called  White  "^  exempt. 

daps,  as  unworthy  of  a  civilized  State.    Wo  favor        In    the   ticket  several  changes  were   subse- 

suoh  legislation  as  will  aid  the  Executive  and  local  au-  quently  made,  among  others  the  name  of  Martin 

thorities  in  ext»nninating  such  eviU.  ^  kindle  being  substituted  for  that  of  Leroy 

Wo  believe  that  all  State  office™  who  serve  the  Templeton.      At    the    November    cleition   the 

whole  people  should  be  elected  by  them  as  poon  aa  r^      **■*.•  i    *  -.     •     j  ^  -a  — i  u  «i.. 

appointments  made  by  the  Executive  under  the  Con-  I>^!"ocratic  ticket  received  a  considerable  phi- 

Btitution  expire,  and  favor  such  an  aruendment  to  the  rality.     For  Secretary  of  SUte  the  vote  was: 

national  Cons»titution  as  will  extend  the  same  method  Matthews.   233,881;   Trusler.  214,802;    Kindle. 

to  tho  election  of  United  States  Senators.  17,354 ;  Blount,  12.106 :  a  plurality  of  19,579  for 

We  believe  that  tho  making  of  public  improve-  Matthews.    The  pluralities  of  the  other  Pemo- 

menta  and  other  purely  business  nffairs  of  our  larger  ^ratic  candidates  varied  from  16.501  for  Ireas- 

dties  can  be  best  and  most  ecwnomioaU v  maMijed  by  ^^er  to  21,252  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

non-partisan  boards,  and  that  such  boards  should  bo  Tir«.„K«^  '#  ^i,^  T^«;oi-f„««  ™«««  ^i^«n  «»  tU 

appointed  bv  the  mivor  uf  tho  city  they  are  to  serve,  ^^embers  of  the  L|5gislature  were  cho^n  at  the 

The  better  to  secure  tho  savings  of  our  people  so  «^me    time  as  follow :    benate.  Democrats  80, 

largely  investe<l  in  building  associations,  we  favor  Kepublicans   15;  House,  Democrats  71,  Ropub- 

Icgislation  requiring  foreign  associations  and  those  licans  29.     Of  the  18  members  of  Congress^,  the 

orgtinized  in  other  States  to  make  projwr  proof  of  Kenublicans  elected  only  2. 
their  solvency,  furnish  ample  .seeunty.  and  pay  a        INDIAN  MESSIAH.    The  special  belief  of  a 

reasonable  hcenw  fee  tor  the  pnvUege  of  doing  busi-  ^^^i^^  Saviour  sent  to  rescue  humanitv  ftt.m  its 

"^o"llie  Vnd  ?hat  free  school,  may  accomplish  a  oppressions  repeats  itself  in  tlie  history' of  many 

more  perfect  work  and  extend  tho  inestimnble  bene-  religions.     Its  latest  manifestation  is  among  the 

fits  of  education  Htill  further,  to  free  school  bourses  Indians  of  North  America.    Suddenly  has  arisen 

and  free  tuition  we  would  add  free  text-books.  a  confident  belief,  which  is  widespread  and  pe^ 
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Tades  everjr  class  among  these  people,  that  a  money  over  1,200  men,  women,  and  children  mast 
Messiah  will  soon  appear  among  them  to  re-  live  fora  period  of  six  months  of  rigorous  winter, 
store  their  lands,  which  have  been  acquired  by  This  is  less  than  one  cent  a  day  for  each  person, 
the  United  States  Grovemment  in  many  cases  bv  Chief  Renville  and  all  the  other  able-bodied  In- 
arbitrary  seizure  or  else  by  purchase  in  which  dians  on  the  reservation  have  addressed  a  peti- 
the  promised  compensation  was  never  paid.  A  tion  to  the  Government  as  follows :  *  We  appeal  to 
belief  in  a  divine  mterposition  in  behalf  of  the  the  authorities  at  Washington  and  our  friends 
aborigines  has  previouslv  appeared  among  the  everywhere  in  the  East  to  aid  us  as  far  as  it  be 
Indians.  It  is  said  that  Easkwatawa,  the  ^  proph-  in  their  power.  Unless  we  are  helped  in  some 
et "  brother  of  the  great  Tecumseh,  preached  a  way,  great  suffering  and  starvation  will  be  in- 
war  of  extermination  against  the  whites,  and  told  evitable.* " 

the  story  of  a  coming  Messiah  who  would  lead        Active  measures  were  at  once  taken  by  the 

the  Indians  to  assured  victory.    A  similar  belief  War  Department,  and  Gen.  Miles  perfected  a 

prevailed  among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  before  plan  by  which  that  portion  of  the  country  was 

the  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe,  in  Wisconsin,  in  Au-  entirely  hemmed  in  by  soldiers, 
gust,  18S2,  Black  Hawk  assured  his  followers        The  links  in  this  chain  of  military  posts  are 

that  the  Great  Spirit  would  send  a  Messiah  to  around  by  the  east  to  North  Rosebud,  Lower 

them  who  would  lead  them  to  success  in  the  Brule,  Fort  Sullv,  and  Chejrenne  River  post,  and 

struggle  for  the  recovery  of  their  lands.    More  by  the  west  to  North  Oelrichs,  Fort  Mead,  and 

recently  other  prophets  have  told  of  a  time  in  Standing  Rock,  forming  a  circle  with  Fort  Rob- 

the  near  future  when  the  wrongs  of  the  t«d  men  inson  on  the  southwest  and  Fort  Niobrara  on 

would  be  righted  by  the  interference  of  the  Great  the  southeast  as  supply  stations  and  bulwarks 

Spirit  to  the  entire  scheme.    The  affair  culminated  in 

During  the  summer  of  1890  vague  reports  be-  the  arrest  of  Sitting  Bull  at  his  camp  on  Grand 

ean  to  reach  the  East  of  an  outbreak  among  the  river  about  forty  miles  from  Standing  Rock, 

Indians  that  was  soon  to  occur.    At  first  these  N.  D.,  by  the  Indian  police  on  Dec.  15.    An 

rumors  were  denied  by  the  authorities  in  Wash-  attempt  at  his  rescue  terminated  in  a  fight  in 

ington,  but  they  persisted  until  positive  informa-  which  Sitting  Bull,  his  son  Black  Bird,  Catch 

tion  of  the  ghost  dances,  the  so-called  *'  Messianic  Bear,  and  other  Indians,  together  with  several 

craze,**  and  the  concentration  of  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  police,  were  killed.    This  incident 

was  received.    Early  in  December  Gen.  Nelson  brought  the  trouble  to  an  apparant  close. 
A  Miles  said:  '*The  danger  of  the  situation  in        As  to  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  an  Indian 

the  Dakotas  has  not  been  exaggerated.    The  dis-  Messiah  there  are  several  accounts.  One  of  these, 

affection  is  more  widespread  than  it  hfts  been  at  obtained  from  one  of  the  missionaries  among  the 

any  time  for  years.    The  conspiracy  extends  to  Sioux,  a  man  of  thorough  education  and  of  Indian 

more  different  tribes  that  have  heretofore  been  descent,  is  as  follows:  A  young  man  of  one  of  the 

hostile  but  that  are  now  in  full  sympathy  with  tribes  in  the  Northwest  dreamed  one  night  that 

each  other  and  are  scattered  over  a  larger  area  the  son  of  the  Great  Spirit  appeared  to  him  and 

of  country  than  in  the  whole  history  of  Indian  told  him  to  seek  out  among  his  comrades  a  num- 

warfare.    It  is  a  more  comprehensive  plot  than  ber  of  the  young  men  of  correct  habits.     With 

anything  ever  inspired  by  Tecumseh  or  even  these  he  was  told  to  make  a  journey  through 

Pontiac    The  causes  of  the  difficulty  are  eas^  of  his  own  country,  then  through  a  territory  not 

discovery.    Insufficient  food  supplies,  religious  known  to  him,  and  on  until  he  reached  the  great 

delusion,  and  the  innate  disposition  of  the  savage  sea.    The  route  that  he  was  to  follow  was  clearly 

to  go  to  war  must  be  held  responsible."  indicated  in  the  dream.    The  summons  was  not 

Also  concerning  their  numbers  the  same  au-  one  that  he  dared  to  disregard,  and  seeking  out 

thority  then  said :  '*  Altogether  there  are  in  the  among  his  tribe  several  young  men  he  made 

Northwest  about  30,000  who  are  affected  by  the  ready   for   the   journey.     Among   those   who 

Messiah  craze ;  that  means  fully  6.000  fighting  seemed  very  desirous  of  eoing  was  a  youth  who 

men.    Of  this  number  at  least  one  third  would  was  considered  foolish,  but  as  he  promised  to 

not  go  on  the  warpath,  so  that  leaves  us  with  behave  himself  he  was  permitted  to  join  the 

about  4,000  adversaries.    There  are  6,000  other  party.    After  proper  preparations  tlie  start  was^ 

Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  who  will  need  to  made,  but  before  they  had  gone  very  far  the"" 

be  watched  if  active  operations  take  place."  voung  man  whom  they  had  doubted  produced  a 

Besides  the  agitation  in  North   Dakota  the  bottle  of  fire-water,  and  in  spite  of  their  remon- 

Uessiah  craze  prevailed  in  the  Indian  Territory,  strances  proceeded  to  drink.    Ignoring  all  their 

where  the  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Osage,  Missouri,  requests  to  stop,  he  continued  with  them  till 

and  Seminole  tribes  took  part  in  the  dances,  evening  and  then  of  a  sudden  fell  over  as  if 

The  leader  of  the  Indians  was  supposed  to  be  dead.    A  feeling  of  awe  came  over  the  party,  and 

Sitting  Bull,  of  the  Sioux  tribe,  wno  took  ad-  they  were  afraid  lest  the  Great  Spirit  was  of- 

vautage  of  the  craze  to  influence  the  Indians  feniled  and  had  punished  them  for  not  being 

against  the  whites.    In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  more  careful  in  choosing  their  associates.    At 

policv  of  the  Interior  Department  in  failing  to  first  they  were  uncertain  as  to  whether  their  com- 

fulftli  its  contracts.    Thus  from  South  Dakota  rade  was  really  dead,  and  so  they  waited  for  sev- 

came  the  following :  '*  The  1,SOO  Indians  on  the  eral  days  or  until  his  death  was  evident,  and 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  reservation  are  on  the  then  they  laid  the  body  on  the  ground  and  cov- 

▼«!rge  of  starvation  at  the  opening  of  winter,  ered  it  with  a  great  pile  of  stones,  for  they  wore 

because  of  the  Government's  failure  to  furnish  too  far  from  their  home  to  return  with  the 

them  with  rations.    The  Interior  Department  remains.     Then  resuming  their  journey,  they 

has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $3,000  for  the  reached  the  unknown  countiy,  through*  which 

relief  of  the  red  men,  out  upon  this  small  sum  of  they  passed  successfully,  for,  as  if  by  divine  in- 
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terposition,  their  leader  recognized  the  way  he  vada,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
haa  seen  in  the  vision  (and,  according  to  another  and  acted  as  a  missionary  among  his  people, 
version,  "  at  each  camping-place  they  were  sup-  He  taught  the  members  of  his  tribe  the  story  of 
plied  with  water  from  a  little  pool  that  came  out  Christ  or  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  time  would 
of  the  ground  and  fumishea  just  enough  for  come  when  he  would  again  visit  the  earth,  ^'as 
their  n^ds  and  no  more  "),  and  at  last  the  "  great  it  had  been  taught  him  by  Christian  people  in- 
sea '*  was  reached.  When  thev  awoke  on  the  fol-  terested  in  his  welfare."  He  told  visiting  In- 
lowing  morning  a  strong  lignt  seemed  to  come  dians  of  the  paradise  in  store  for  all  people 
to  them  across  the  water,  and  dimly  they  saw  the  when  the  Son  of  God  shall  once  more  visit  tnis 
outline  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  luminous  mass,  earth,  and  the  Indian's  paradise  is  whatever  his 
As  they  watched  it  they  saw  the  Son  of  the  imagination  may  lead  him  to  believe,  the  same 
Great  Spirit  coming  toward  them.  The  lisht  as  a  white  man.  A  similar  version  is  the  one 
dazzled  their  eyes,  but  as  the  Son  approached  coming  from  **  Stephen,  the  Preacher,**  who  ac- 
they  grew  better  able  to  see  until  they  distin-  quired  his  information  from  **  Prophet  John." 
^uisheid  a  man  with  all  the  external  features  of  He  preached  a  new  religious  crusade,  and  an- 
Jesus  Christ  as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  nounced  to  the  Indians  that  he  had  received 
The  places  where  the  nails  had  pierced  the  hands  direct  communications  from  the  Great  Spirit 
and  the  feet,  and  the  spear  marks  in  the  side,  were  and  that  he  had  visions.  He  established  certain 
there.  As  he  came  nearer,  gliding  as  it  were  places  of  pilgrimage  for  his  followers,  and  even 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  thev  saw  that  he  now  in  Utah.  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Montana  the 
was  accompanied  by  the  form  of  their  associate  places  where  he  declaiid  that  he  had  seen  visions 
whom  they  had  buried  on  the  way.  When  the  are  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Indians.  His  ser- 
figure  came  within  speaking  distcmce,  he  asked  mons  all  foretold  the  coming  of  a  Me^iah  whose 
them  to  come  out  to  him,  but  as  they  were  f^raid  advent  was  close  at  hand  and  who  would  lead 
to  do  so,  he  came  close  to  the  shore.  Then  ad-  his  red  children  to  certain  victory  over  their 
dressing  them  he  said  that  he  had  long  svmpa-  white  invaders.  It  is  claimed  that  "  no  man  in 
thized  with  them  in  their  oppressed  condition,  the  Northwest  is  more  responsible  for  the  present 
but  that  this  earth  was  only  a  place  of  prepara-  religious  craze  than  this  wild-eyed  preacher  who 
tion  from  which  those  who  were  faithful  to  him  goes  about  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  who  has  never 
would  be  taken  to  a  better  home  after  death,  been  known  to  eat  or  sleep  in  any  man's  tent" 
For  some  time  he  continued  to  talk  to  them,  ad-  By  some  it  is  asserted  that  the  name  of  the  per- 
▼ising  them  as  to  their  conduct  and  behavior,  son  preaching  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah  is 
and,  above  all,  not  to  attempt  a  war  against  the  '*  Isidor  Cohen,  who  was  known  throughout 
whites.  Finally,  he  said :  "  In  order  that  you  southern  Colorado  as  *  Nosey  *  Cohen,  a  leader 
may  have  some  token  that  I  am  the  Son  of  the  well  acquainted  with  their  tongues  and  ens- 
Great  Spirit,  I  have  brought  back  to  you  your  toms.'*  From  Nevada  the  story  comes  that  the 
associate,  whom  I  now  restore  to  you.  That  he  prophet  resides  in  Mason  valley,  Esmeralda 
did  wrong  is  true,  but  his  sin  was  one  of  igno-  County,  Nevada,  near  Walker  river  reservation, 
ranee,  and  I  have  forgiven  him.  Return  to  your  His  name  is  Capt.  Jack  Wilson,  known  among 
homes,  tell  your  friends  what  you  have  seen,  and  all  Indians  by  the  names  of  We- Vo-Kar  and  also 
assure  them  of  my  interest  m  them."  As  he  Co-We-Jo.  He  is  an  intelligent,  fine-looking 
finished  speaking  the  young  man  came  to  them,  Indian  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who 
and  at  first  they  were  afraid  of  him,  but  soon  goes  into  trances,  or  seemingly  so.  from  twelve  to 
they  touched  him  and  found  that  he  was  alive,  fourteen  hours,  in  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
Then  they  shook  hands  with  him  and  welcomed  of  Indians.  Upon  his  recovery  he  relates  to 
him  back.  When  they  turned  to  thank  their  them  what  he  has  seen.  He  tells  them  he  has 
benefactor  the  apparition  had  vanished  and  *  been  to  heaven,  and  that  the  Messiah  is  coming 
they  saw  nothing  but  space  and  heard  nothing  to  the  earth  again  and  will  put  the  Indians  in 
but  the  ceaseless  moan  of  the  waves  as  they  possession  of  this  country ;  that  he  has  seen  in 
dashed  on  the  sands  of  the  beach.  Such  was  heaven  many  Indians,  some  of  whom  are  dressed 
the  original  version  as  told  last  summer,  but  in  the  white  man's  clothes.  He  counsels  the  In- 
since  then  many  modifications  of  it  have  appeared  dians  not  to  disturb  the  white  folks,  sa3ring  that 
in  the  newspapers.  The  **  great  sea  "  is  said  to  the  blanket  or  rabbit  skin  that  was  put  over  the 
have  been  Salt  Lake,  and  the  Son  of  the  Great  moon  by  the  Indians  Ions:  ago  will  soon  fall  off. 
Spirit  is  said  to  be  a  Mormon,  who  assumed  the  and  then  the  moon,  which  is  now  afire,  will  de- 
appearance  of  Christ  in  order  to  convey  to  the  stroy  the  white  people. 

whites  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  vision!  Some  In  obedience  to  orders  from  Gen.  John  Gibbon, 
accounts  say  his  name  is  "  Prophet  John  "  and  an  Indian  scout  was  sent  to  Walker's  Lake,  in 
that  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  he  has  been  Nevada,  and  talked  with  the  Piutes,  who  told 
preaching  a  similar  doctrine  to  tribes  in  the  him  the  Messiah  had  been  receiving  visits  from 
Uakotas  and  Idaho.  He  belong  to  one  of  the  all  the  tnbes  in  the  West.  He  found  the  Mes- 
bands  in  Utah,  and  "  his  doctnnes  have  doubt-  siah  at  the  west  fork  of  Walker  river,  in  Nevada, 
less  been  liberally  tinged  with  the  dreamy  and  and  describes  him  as  follows : 
unrealistic  theology  of  the  Mormon  preachers,  "  The  Messiah,"  Queetize  Ow.  as  he  gives  his 
among  whom  he  dwelt  for  many  vears.  He  name,  **  is  a  full-blooded  Piute  Indian,  and  has 
speaks  the  dialect  of  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  always  been  peacefully  disposed.  He  spoke  free- 
Northwest,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  sway  the  lyof  his  call  to  preach.  His  first  experience  with 
Indians  with  even  more  power  than  most  of  the  Almighty,  he  said,  wfcs  one  afternoon  while 
their  chiefs."  It  is  also  said  that  an  Indian  hunting.  Hearing  a  noise,  he  went  to  learn  its 
called  Johnson  Sides,  known  as  the  "  Peace-  origin,  when  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  from 
maker "  among  the  Indians  and  whites  in  Ne-  some  unknown  cause.    He  was  then  taken  to 
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heaven,  and  there  saw  all  the  whites  and  Indians  left  them.    I  told  them  in  so  man^  hundred 

who  had  lived  and  died  upon  earth.    Ue  was  aft-  years  I  would  come  back  to  see  my  children.  At 

erward  brought  back  to  the  earth,  to  the  same  the  end  of  this  time  I  was  sent  back  to  try  to 

spot  where  he  had  fallen  dead,    (^od  told  him  teach  them.    My  father  told  me  the  earth  was 

he  had  been  looking  for  a  mortal  whom  he  could  setting  old  and  worn  out,  and  the  people  ^ttins 

intrust  with  a  mission  to  reform  the  world,  and  bad ;  that  I  was  to  renew  everything  as  it  used 

had  decided  on  Queetize  Ow.    Having  been  in-  to  be,  and  make  it  better."    He  said  the  dead 

formed  of  his  mission,  he  set  out  to  perform  it.  would  arise,  and  the  earth,  which  was  too  small 

He  taa^ht  the  Indians  that  they  should  work  for  them,  would  be  enlarged,  and  he  would  do 

and  avoid  fighting  except  in  self-defense.    Last  away  with  heaven,  and  make    the  earth  big 

summer  the  Indians  told  him  that  unless  it  rained  enough  for  all  of  us ;  that  we  must  all  be  friends. 

soon  the  crops  would  fail.    He  told  them  to  jp  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  }^outh  of  each  one 

home,  and  in  three  days  an  abundance  of  ram  would  be  renewed  u  he  remained  good,  and  no 

fell.    Queetize  got  his  ideas  from  a  religious  one  would  ever  get  over  forty  years  old.    I  have 

family  with  whom  he  had  lived.*'  returned  to  mv  tribe,'  said  Porcupine,  '  to  tell 

Lieut  Marion  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A.,  writes  con-  all  this.    The  Christ  said  we  must  tell  it  to  every 

ceming  the  Messiah  that  Porcupine  seems  to  be  one.'    In  his  statement  Porcupine  says  nothing 

the  great  apostle.    Of  the  circumstances  of  his  of  the  destruction  of  the  whites.    But  it  must 

journey  in  company  with  some  Bannocks  and  be  remembered  he  was  talking  to  an  army  officer 

Shoshones,  he  sa^ :  "  He  undoubtedlv  went  to  who  had  with  him  three  troops  of  cavalry.    Red 

Salt  Lake,  traveling  by  rail,  and  then  by  wagon.  Cloud,  who  heard  the  story  from  the  apostles  who 

until  he  reached  trib^  there  who  belong  to  the  claimed  to  have  seen  the  Messiah,  said,  '  If  it 

fish-eating  class  of  Indians,  who  largely  live  was  true,  it  would  spread  all  over  the  world ' ; 

west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  are  much  but  wisely  remarked,  *If   it  was  not  true,  it 

more  civilized  than  those  on  this  side.    Here,  he  would  melt  away  like  the  snow  under  the  hot 

claimed,  he  met  several  hundred   Indians   in  sun.'    Little  Wound,  who  also  claims  to  have 

white  men*s  dress— fifteen  or  sixteen  tribes  from  seen  Christ  when  he  appeared  at  the  Shoshone 

the  east  side  of  the  Rooky  mountains  were  rep-  camp,  describes  him  as  sitting  under  a  tnch- 

resented — and  here  he  claims  to  have  received  a  tup  (the  name  for  a  shelter  nmde  of  boughs  in 

message  from  the  Messiah,  saying  the  Indians  the  shape  of  an  Indian  tent,  or  tepee\    *  The  Mes- 

should  wait  fourteen  days,  when  he  would  ap-  siah  had  long  hair  down  to  his  snoulders,  and 

pear  to  them.    They  also  received  a  white  nut  when  I  first  saw  him  he  seemed  about  twenty 

which  they  were  directed  to  eat.    After  waiting  years  old ;  the  next  day  he  appeared  thirty ;  the 

as  directed,  suddenly  a  great  crowd  of  Indians  next  fort}[ ;  and  the  next  an  old  man.    He  said, 

and  whites  appeared  unto  them,  and  the  Christ  "  Come  with  me.  and  I  will  show  you  your  dead 

was  among  tnem.    His  head  was  bowed,  and  he  relatives "  ;  and  suddenly  I  heard  a  noise  like 

ap|)eared,  to  Porcupine's  astonishment,  an  Indian,  that  of  a  railroad  train.    I  was  carried  through 

for,  he  says,  *  I  alwavs  believed  that  Christ  was  a  the  air,  and  came  to  a  field  with  a  small  house 

white  man.'    The  Christ  said :  *  I  have  sent  for  on  it    I  went  in,  and  there  was  my  mother  and 

you,  and  am  glad  to  see  you.    I  am  going  to  talk  father  and  brother  who  had  died  long  ago.    My 

to  you  about  your  relatives  who  are  dead  and  brother  and  father  were  killed  years  ago  fighting 

Sone.  My  children,  I  want  you  to  listen  to  all  I  the  white  man.  The^  came  up  to  me  crvinff, 
ave  to  say  to  you.  I  will  teach  you  how  to  and  I  shook  hands  with  them.  Sitting  Bull  s 
dance  a  dance,  and  I  want  you  to  dance  it  Qet  statement  how  he  met  the  Messiah  is  suggestive 
ready  for  your  dance,  and  then,  when  the  dance  of  the  teaching  received  from  missionaries.  He 
is  orer,  1  will  talk  to  you.'  Then  they  danced,  describes  a  star  he  saw  while  he  was  hunting, 
the  Christ  singing.  They  danced  until  late,  '  which  he  followed  unconsciously.  Then  he 
when  he  said  it  was  enough.  *  The  next  mom-  came  upon  a  lar^  number  of  Indians,  including 
ing/  Porcupine  continues,  *  I  saw  Christ  again,  many  of  his  old  friends  who  had  been  killed 
and  this  time  he  looked  different ;  he  was  not  as  in  various  fights  with  the  white  men.  Black 
dark  as  an  Indian,  nor  as  light  as  a  white  man.  Kettle,  who  was  killed  by  Gen.  Custer,  he  men- 
He  had  no  beard,  but  very  heavy  eyebrows.  He  tions  especially  as  being  amon^  them.  They 
was  a  good-looking  man.  We  were  told  not  to  were  all  arranged  in  a  large  circle,  and  were 
talk;  and  even  if  we  whispered,  Christ  would  dancing  the  ghost  dance.  A  man  came  to  him, 
hear  us.  He  talked  to  us  all  day,  and  began  to  who  he  afterward  found  was  the  Indian  Messiah, 
sing,  and  then  trembled  all  over  violently  for  a  He  shook  Sitting  Bull  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
wbue,  and  afterward  sat  down.  We  danced  all  *What  would  you  like  to  eatf  Sitting  Bull 
night,  the  Christ  lying  down  as  if  he  were  dead,  said  he  would  very  much  like  some  buffalo,  as  it 
The  next  morning,  when  we  met  again,  the  had  been  a  verv  long  time  since  he  had  eaten 
Christ  was  with  us.  He  said :  "  I  am  the  man  buffalo.  The  Messiah  waved  his  hand,  and  a 
who  made  everything  you  see  around  you ;  I  am  herd  of  buffalo  appeared,  and  he  went  out  and 
not  lying  to  you,  my  children.     I   made  this  killed  one." 

earth,  and  everything  on  it.    I  have  been  to  Another  account  tells  how  the  Messiah  will 

heaven,  and  seen  your  dead  friends,  and  have  put  all  the  Indians  behind  him  and  the  whites 

seen  my  own  father  and  mother.    In  the  begin-  m  front  of  him.    He  will  then  roll  a  stratum  of 

ning,  after  God  made  the  eartli,  they  sent  me  ground  over  the  earth  burying  the  white  man 

back  to  teach  the  people ;  and  when  I  came,  the  and  all  his  works  beneath.    Then  there  will  ap- 

people  were  afraid  of  me,  and  treated  me  badly,  pear  a  hunting-ground  filled  with  game,  into 

This  is  what  they  did  to  me  "  (showing  his  scars),  which  he  will  lead  the  Indians. 

**  I  did  not  try  to  defend  myself.    I  found  my  The  belief  as  taught  by  the  Indians  seems  to 

children  were  bad,  so  went  back  to  heaven,  and  have  included  the  necessity  of  dancing,  and  it 
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was  said  that  during  one  of  these  dances  the  the  ghost  danoe  and  looking  for  the  coming  of  a 

Messiah  would  appear.    Accordingly,  this  ghost  great  leader/*    It  has  also  extended  to  Mexico, 

dance  or  Christ  oance  was  inaugurated,  and  con-  All  the  Aztec  tribes  scattered  throughout  that 

tinned  without  interruption  during  the  night,  country  are  believers  that  a  Messiah  is  soon  to  ap- 

although  in  the  daytime  it  was  varied  with  the  pear  to  free  them  from  their  foreign  conquerors 

old-time  war  dances.    Little  Wound  wrote  to  and  restore  to  them  their  domain  and  their  pns- 

the  reservation  that  **  Our  dance  is  a  religious  tine  glory.    At  Cholula  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 

dance,  and  we  are  going  to  dance  until  spring.  Aztec  temple.    This  is  the  Mecca  of  the  believers 

If  we  find  then  that  Christ  does  not  appear  we  in  the  Messiah,  and  there  are  now  encamped 

will  stop  dancing."    Of  the  dance  itself,  the  about  it  hundreds  of  Aztecs  who  are  engai^ea  in 

Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  South  Dakota,  the  performing  all  sorts  of  mysterious  religious  rites. 

Rev.  William  H.  Hare,  says :  **  The  devotees  of  Of  these  rites  of  old  a  human  sacrifice  was  f»arr, 

these  ideas  are  dressed  in  tlieir  exercises  in  special  accompanied  with  a  flower  dance.    The  sacrifice 

garb  (a  shirt  made  of  calico  and  worn  like  a  has  been  done  away  with,  and  now  only  the  dance 

louse,  called  by  them  *  the  hole '  or  *  mysterious  remains.    The  Aztec  prophecy  is  very  similar  to 

shirt,*  being  its  chief  feature),  and,  amid  ha-  that  which  is  believed  m  by  the  Sioux.    The 

rangues  from  their  leaders  and  songs  in  which  Messiah,  they  profess  to  believe,  will  cause  the 

they  cry,  *The  buffalo  are  coming,   the  people  volcano  Popocatapetl  to  erupt  and  overflow  the 

form  rings  by  joining  hands  and  whirl  themselves  whole  country  with  lava,  which  will  destroy  all 

round  and  round  in  wild  dances  until  they  fall  the  inhabitants  except  the  Aztecs, 

to  the  ground-  unconscious.    They  are  then  said  Its  influence  has  also  extended  among  the 

to  be  dead.    Their  leaders  promise  that  while  Southern  negroes,  and  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

in  this  state  they  will  be  transported  to  the  the  following  comes :"  The  negroes  have  been  led 

spirit  world,  and  will  see  their  friends  who  have  astray  bv  a  voodoo  doctor,  who  came  here  from 

died  and  the  Son  of  Ood,  and,  accordinglv,  when  Bismarck,  N.  D.    He  proclaimed  that  he  was  the 

they  recover  consciousness,  they  will  tell  of  the  courier  of  the  MessiaJi,  and  that  dances  must 

strange  visions  they  have  enjoved."  begin  at  once.    Upon  the  very  night  of  his  ar- 

Another  authority  says :  ''  l^his  sacred  dance  rival  a  few  negroes  began  their  dance  in  a  little 

is  probably  in  honor  of  the  dead  braves  who  cabin,  and  on  the  following  night  the  building 

will  soon  return  to  life,  and  many  undoubtedly  would  not  hold  the  converts  to  the  new  faith." 

believe  that  they  may  appear  at  any  moment.  IOWA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the  Union 

Arranged  in  a  circle,  about  three  hundred  of  Dec.  28,  1846;  area,  56,025  square  miles.    The 

them,  alternately  a  man  and  a  woman,  they  go  population,  according  to  each  decennial  census^ 

round  and  round  ever  in  the  same  direction,  since  admission,  was  192,214  in  1850;  674.918  in 

while  the  air  is  filled  with  a  dirge-like  chant  of  1800 ;  1,194,020  in  1870 ;  1,624,615  in  1880  ;  and 

a  graveyard  significance.     Now  and  then  one  1,911,896  in  1890.    Capital,  Des  Moines. 

falls  down  exhausted  in  a  death-like  swoon,  and  Government. — The  following  were  the  State 

is  rapidly  carried  away.    In  this  swoon,  it  is  ofllcers   during   the    year :    Governor,    Horace 

claimed,  the  Indian  sees  and  communes  with  Boies,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor.  Alfred 


cme  men  concoct  the  preparation  with  which  General,  John  Y.  Stone ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
the  braves  of  Gen.  Custer  s  time  always  satu-  lie  Instruction,  Henry  Sabin  ;  Railroad  Corn- 
rated  their  shirts  preparatory  to  going  to  war.  missioners,  Frank  T.  Campbell,  Spencer  Smith, 
This  mixture  is  supposed  by  the  Indians  to  ward  and  Peter  A.  Dey ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Sunreme 
oflf  bullets.  After  the  fluia  of  supposedly  won-  Court,  Josiah  Given ;  Associate  Justices,  James 
derful  charm  had  been  mixed,  a  war  shirt  was  II.  Rothrock,  Gifford  S.  Robinson,  Joseph  M. 
dipped  into  it  and  then  put  on  one  of  the  braves.  Beck,  and  Charles  T.  Granger.  Gov.  Boies  and 
The  wearer  of  the  charmed  raiment  jumped  into  Railroad  Commissioner  Dey  are  the  only  Demo- 
the  midst  of  the  dancers  and  called  upon  them  crats  in  the  list. 

to  fire  at  him.    They  complied,  and  at  the  first  Finances. — The  State  treasury  is  now  more 

shot  the  Indian  who  had  on  the  *  bullet-proof '  than  able  to  meet  current  demands,  the  floating 

shirt  fell  mortally  wounded."  debt  of  the  past  few  years  havine  practically 

From  Pine  Ridge  Agency  the  following  story  disappeared.    On  June  80  the  total  cash  in  the 

comes:  "At  last  Friday's  dance  one  of  the  braves  treasury  was  $261,806.80,  and  there  were  wa^ 

was  to  go  into  a  trance,  and  remain  in  this  con-  rants  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $69,169.75, 

dition  four  days.    At  the  close  of  this  period  he  indicating  a  net   surplus  of  nearly  $200,000. 

was  to  come  to  life  as  a  buffalo.    He  would  still  The  only  oonded  State  debt  is  one  of  $245,345.19 

have  the  form  of  a  man,  but  he  would  be  a  buf-  due  to  the  State  school  fund, 

falo.    They  were  then  to  kill  the  buffalo,  and  Yaluations. — The  assesse<l  valuation  of  per- 

everv  Indian  who  did  not  eat  a  piece  of  him  sonal  property  in  1890  was  $105,54^3.264,  an  in- 

would  become  a  dog.    The  man  who  was  to  turn  crease  for  the  year  of  $1,979,128.    These  figures 

into  a  buffalo  was  perfectly  willing,  and  I  sup-  include  3,141,445  cattle,  valued  at  $22,342,478: 

pose  that  they  have  killed  and  eaten  him  by  this  1.032,436  horses,  valued  at  $27.324,838 ;  43.406 

time."  mules,  valued  at  $1,195,696 :  280,050  sheep,  vsl- 

One  authority  says:  "The  Indians  do  not  tele-  ued  at  $334.447 ;  2,850.046  swine,  valued  at  |4,- 

graph  nor  write  letters.    They  can  not  com  muni-  699.893.    The  rate  of  State  taxation  for  the  year 

cate  except  by  carriers  ;  yet  we  find  all   the  was  2*5  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Western  trills,  from  the  coast  to  the  Mississippi  Popnlation. — The  following  table  exhibit*  the 

and  from  British  Columbia  to  Arizona,  dancing  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
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mined  by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com' 
pared  with  similar  returns  for  1880. 


OOUKTIB. 


COlTMTnS 


Addr 

AdanM 

AltamakM.... 
ApoaoooM ... 

Aoaoboo 

BeotoD 

BiMk  Hawk.. 

Koone 

Rremer 

Buchanao .... 
Baeiia  Vlata. . , 

BoUer 

CialboQO 

CairoU 

Caaa , 

Cedar 

Ceno  Ootlo... 

Cherokee 

ChickaMw 

Clarke 

Cby 

Ctoytoo 

CliiitOB , 

Cnwtoid 

Dtlks 

Daria 

Decatur 

Delawan*  . . . . 
DesMoioea.... 
IMeklnaon.... 

Daboqua. 

Emmet 

fayette 

Floyd 

rraakHn 

Fremoot 

Greene 

Grandy  

Gathrie 

Hamilton 

Haneock 

Hazdin 

Uanifoo 

Ileoiy 

Howard 

Humboldt 

Ma 

Iowa , 

Jaekaon 

Jaeper 

Jefferaoo 

JohoaoiL 

Jones 

Keokuk 

Koesoth 

Lee 

Unn 

Loaiaa 

Lucaa 

Lyon 

Madison 

Ilabaaka 

Marion 

llanhaU 

MUte 

Mitchen 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . 

Moseatine 

(ysrien 

(Keeula. 

I*a«e 

PkloAtto , 

Plymouth .... 
Porabootaa. . . , 

Polk 

Pottawattamie 
Poweshiek  . . . , 

Rlomold , 

0m: 

8coU 

Bhelby 

BfcMIX 

Btoiy 

Tama 

Taylor 


1880. 


11.667 

19,791 

16,686 

7.448 

8a»i8 

9Q,S88 
14,0sl 
18,.Vt6 

7,537 
14,898 

A,fitf5 
12,861 
16,948 
18,986 
11.461 

8,940 
14,584 
11,518 

4.248 
2%829 
86.768 
18.418 
18,746 
16.468 
1&886 
17,950 
88^099 

1,901 
42,996 

1.55U 
22,256 
14,6(7 
lU,2i9 
17,658 
12.787 
18,6^.9 
14,894 
11,^52 

8.458 
17,807 
16,649 
aa9S6 
10,887 

5.41 

4,888 
19.221 
28,771 
8&968 
17,469 
85,429 
21.058 
81.258 

6.178 
84,859 
87.287 
18,148 
14580 

1,968 
17.224 
25,20-i 
8M11 
8^.758 
14,187 
14,868 

9,0.':i5 
18,719 
15,885 
28,170 

4,155 

8,219 
19.667 

4.181 

a.566 

8.718 
42,895 
89,«H) 

npne 

18,0S5 
8,774 

41.266 

12.696 
6.426 

16,906 

njrm 

15,686 


iseo. 


14,584 
1-2.292 
17.907 
1N961 
18,418 
84,178 
84,-^  1 9 
88.778 
14,680 
18,997 
18,548 
15,468 
18,107 
18,888 
19,045 
18,258 
14.864 
15,6.^9 
1MI19 
11.888 

9,81)9 
86,788 
41,199 
18.894 
80,479 
l.%2d8 
15,648 
17,849 
8^484 

4,888 
49.848 

4,274 
28141 
1^484 
12,&71 
16,842 
l.\797 
18,215 
17,880 
15,819 

7,681 
19,008 
81,856 
18,S95 
11,188 

9,886 
10.705 
18,27(1 
82,771 
24,948 
15.184 
^8,088 
20,288 
88,863 
18,1'iO 
87,715 
45,808 
11.87:1 
14.568 

b,6S0 
l.'),9T7 
2S.805 
23,<I58 
85,8i2 
14,548 
18.2^9 

u;m5 

18,666 
l.\848 
24,.')i)4 
18,060 

5.574 
8L841 

9.818 
19.568 

9.5fi8 
65,410 
47,480 
18,894 
18,556 
14,522 
48.164 
17,611 
18,870 
1S127 
81.651 
16,884 


8,867 

404 

•1,884 

8.886 

4,964 

•710 

806 

8,984 

649 

451 

6,011 

1.170 

7^18 

6,4rr 

8,709 
•  688 
8,4<J8 
7,419 
486 
•181 

^06l 

•3,096 
4,436 
6,481 
1,788 

•  1,210 

807 
•601 
8,226 
8,487 
6,858 
8,724 

6S8 

747 
8,628 
•810 
8,070 

576 
2,996 
4,067 
4,168 
1,196 
4,707 
•2,091 

846 

4,495 

6,888 

•961 

•1,000 

•  1,020 
•2,285 
•8.847 

•819 
8,604 
6,942 
8,856 
8.066 

•  1,269 

83 

6,712 

•1.247 

8,608 

•2.'>58 

2,090 

411 

•1.064 

6460 

•  58 

•47 

1,384 

8,906 

a865 

1^74 

M87 

11.008 

5.840 

88,015 

7,580 

•542 

1,471 

6.748 

1,898 

4.915 

18.944 

1,281 

66 

749 


Union , 

Tan  Boren., 
Wapeik). . . . , 
Warren .... 
'Washington 

Wayne 

Webster...., 
Winnebago. , 
Winneshiek . 
Woodbnxy... 

Worth 

Wright 


Total, 


1880. 

1890. 

14,980 

16,900 

17,048 

16.858 

8^^86 

80,426 

19,578 

18,269 

20,874 

18,468 

16.187 

16,670 

15.951 

81.588 

4,917 

7,886 

88,968 

82.588 

14,906 

66,682 

7,958 

9,247 

6,068 

18,067 

1,684,616 

1,911,896 

1,980 

•790 

5,141 

•1.809 

•1,906 

•4^7 

6,««1 

9.408 

•  1,410 

40,686 

1,8«4 

6,996 

887,281 


Conntjr  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Iowa  coun- 
ties for  1890  was  $8  648,814,  of  which  all  but 
$426,968  was  a  bonded  debt.  The  increase  of 
the  total  debt  in  ten  years  has  been  only  $651.- 
241.  Of  the  99  counties  in  the  State,  86  are 
without  debt. 

LefirislatiTe  Session.— The  twenty-third  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convened  for  its  re^lar  session 
on  Jan.  18.  A  prompt  organization  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  effected,  the  Republicans  having  a  ma- 
jority of  six  in  that  body ;  but  the  House  was 
not  permanently  organized  for  more  than  five 
weeks.  This  delay  was  caused  by  the  presence 
in  the  latter  body  of  two  factions,  each  having 
fifty  votes  (the  Republicans  on  one  side  and  an 
alliance  of  Democrats,  Union  Labor  men.  and 
Independents  on  the  other  side)  neither  of  which 
was  willing  to  concede  the  speakership  to  the 
other.  On  the  first  day  of  tne  session  confer- 
rees  of  the  two  factions  agreed  upon  a  basis  for 
temporary  organization,  which  conceded  the  Re- 
publican claim  to  the  speakership,  but  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  their  allies  in  caucus  I'efused  to  ratify 
the  agreement  and  would  accept  no  compromise 
that  did  not  concede  that  office  to  them.  Nearly 
100  ballots  were  taken  without  result  for  a  tem- 
porary clerk,  the  first  officer  to  be  chosen,  before 
either  side  weakened.  On  Jan.  27  an  agreement 
was  reached,  by  which  the  Democrats  named  the 
temporary  Speaker  and  the  Republicans  the 
temporary  clerk,  and  the  minor  officers  were 
equitably'  divided.  The  following  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  agreement : 

That  at  no  time  from  the  acceptance  of  this  propo- 
sition to  the  final  a4Joumiuent  of  the  House  of  said 
twenty-third  General  Assembly,  and  at  no  time  dur- 
ing the  session  of  said  House,  will  either  party  pi^e- 
vent  f^om  voting,  unseat,  or  ofier  or  consider  any  prop- 
osition to  unseat  any  one  whose  nanie  appears' on  toe 
•list  prepared  by  the  8ecretar>-  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
now  in  u.se  in  the  roll  culls  of  this  body,  on  account  of 
anj  objection  to  the  apportionment  act  of  the  twenty- 
third  General  AssemDly,  creating  the  district  fVom 
which  he  was  elected.  ' 

The  temporary  organization  was  no  sooner 
complete  than  a  similar  contest  began  over  per- 
manent officers.  Having  yielded  once,  the  Re- 
publicans were  in  no  mom!  to  concede  the  per- 
manent speakership  to  their  opponents.  Nego- 
tiations were  without  avail,  and  ballot  after 
ballot  was  taken  without  result.  Finally,  on 
Feb.  19,  after  half  the  session  had  been  wa.<«to<l 
and  the  pressure  of  public  business  demanding 
attention  could  no  longer  be  resi.sted,  another 
agreement  was  made,  in  which  the  Republicans 
again  yielded  the  principal  office  to  their  oppo- 
nents, obtaining  in  return  the  clerkship,  nearly 
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all  of  the  minor  offices,  and  a  majority  of  the  tions,  by  requiring  the  offloers  of  all  corporations 

committees.    The  details  of  tins  agreement  are  in  the  otate  to  answer  under  oath  an  inquiry 

as  follow :  from  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  whether  they 

Tho  DemooraU  to  have  the  Speaker  and  second  as-  are  interested  in  any  "  trust,"* and  b;r  releasing 

sistant  olerk.  purchasers  from  any  '*  trust  *'  from  liability  for 

The  Bepublieans  to  have  the  Speaker />n)<«n.,  chief  payment  of  the  purchase  money.     The  State 

clerk,  enKTOBsin^  clerk,  enrolUng  clerk,  file  clerk,  bill  was  redistricted  for  the  election  of  members  of 

clerk,  and  poftmiHtress,  Bcyeant-at-anna,  doorkeeper,  the  Lower  House,  and  the  levy  of  a  State  tax  of  i 

"tiTS?  ^rliteS  ZilT^T-flr-t  nhni«.  M  "!»"'  J"  «^dition  to  the  rejcufar  g-mill  levy,  was 

Democrats  shall  Lave  second  choice  and  choose  one  Adult  Bhnd  was  established  and  $40,000  ap- 

committee.    The  Republicans  have  third  choice  and  propriated  for  land  and  buildings.    The  foUow- 

ehoose  one  committee.    The  remaioing  committees  to  mg   appropriations    were  also  made  :    For  an 

be  chosen  alternately,  until  all  committees  are  ex-  additional  wing  for  females  and  other  improve- 

hausted.    The  Repubhcans  to  have  a  minority  of  and  ments  at  the  Clarinda  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 


-  ..^  Republicana  shall  have  the  rij^ht .  - 

chairmen  of  the  committees  chosen  by  them  and  the  at  Davenport,  $30,000 ;  for  a  chemical  laboratory 

share  of  the  membership  of  all  the  standing  commit-  building  at  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City, 

tees  to  the  Speaker,  and  he  shall  respect  the  desij^na-  $50,000 ;  for  a  building  for  the  museum  and  for 

tion  so  made  by  them  and  makeup  and  announce  said  recitations  at  the  Agricultural  College,  $85,000. 

ataading  oommittew  aooordinRly.  All  attempts  to  secure  a  resubmission  to  the 

teet^ih^iS^^W^^^  P-P/-^  ™!;^n^^nr^l!^^^^^^^ 

upon,  and  th^  8p4ker  shall  so  appoint  saidlrom-  n?©"^  ^r  to  nullify  the  prohibitory  law,  failed 

mittec.          ■  through  the  opposition  of  the  Republican  mem- 
There  shall  be  thirty  committee  clerks,  one  half  of  bers.    Other  acta  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

which  shall  be  named  by  the  Republicans  and  one  «                 ,     ,        , 

half  by  the  Democrats,  each  party  to  desiimate  which  Extendmg  the  boundaries  of  all  cities  bavin?,  by 

committee,  chosen  by  them,  shall  be  clerks.  tbe  State  census  of  1885,  a  population  of  80,000  or 

The  chooblmr  and  division  of  the  standing  commit-  more,  two  and  one  half  miles  m  each  direction. 

tees  as  aforesaid  shall  be  made  bv  a  committee  of  six  Authorizing  cities  of  the  first  class  to  issue  bonds  to 

members,  three  of  which  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Re-  reftind  their  mdobtedness. 

publicans  and  three  by  the  Democratic  caucuses.  Authorizing^  cities  of  the  first  elass  to  deepen,  widen, 

straighten,  wall  up,  cover,  fill,  alter,  or  divert  from  its 

The  first  five  standing  committees  chosen  by  natural  channel   any  water  course  or  pait  thereoi, 

the    Republicans    under  this    agreement    were  within  their  corporate  limits,  and  authorizing  tbe  levy 

Ways   and    Means,  Appropriations,  Judiciary,  of  Uxes  and  assessments  to  defray  the  cost  Uiereof. 

Suppression  of  Intemperance,  and  Representa-  S}^'."?  <nt»~  f??l°~'^!?!5  to'?"^*  I»!J«'  ^ 

tive  Districts.    The  l5!emocratic  seconcl  choice  Sit?r!t  J,  (?' Vi^  !^5  "^55^^^ 

was  the  Railroad  Committee.  bc^                                                      ^ 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  session,  after  or-  Fixing  the  rate  of  interest  on  all  permanent  school 

ganization,  was  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  ftinds  hereafter  loaned  at  6  per  cent.,  but  the  counties 

United  States  Senator  Allison.    At  a  Republican  having  permanent  school  funds  in  control  shall  be 

caucus  on  Jan.  16  the  Senator  was  acconled  a  charge!  only  6  per  oent 

unanimous  renomination.  The  Democratic  norai-  ,  Autiiorizing  the  boaids  of  dhvctors  of  school  diptricti 

nee  was  S.  L.  Bestow,  while  ex-Gov.  William  I^nnnilt*°»K '^  w  ^/^'^i^-'^*!' 

r  »**.K^  w^oiir<wi  oiir.rw^«.f  »»,/>»«»  fK^  T  «Vw>»  o«.i  *°"  allowmjp  the  electors  of  each  district  and  county 

Larrabee  received  support  among  the  Labor  and  ^  decide  tiie  question  of  uniformitv  of  text-books  in 

independent  menabers.    The  vote  taken  m  each  the  district  or  county,  and  to  provide  for  earning  out 

House  on  March  4,  resulting  m  the  re-election  of  their  wishes. 

Senator  Allison,  was  as  follows :  Senate,  Allison  To  establish  a  weather  and  crop  service  for  tbe 

28,  Bestow  20,  Larrabee  2 ;  House,  Allison  50,  State  in  connection  with  the  Signal  Service  of  the 

Bestow  41,  Larrabee  6.    The  legislation  of  the  United  State*  for  the  purpoM  ot  collecting  crop  fta- 

session  includes  an  important  act  concerning  H'*''®'  ^5^,  meteorological  date  ud  of  disseminaung 

railroads,  elsewhere   con^^^^^    /^^  .^^  "^ToT^^^'^^Ll^l^V^Jn^^ 

provided  for  submitting  to  the  electors  of  the  game  daiw  in  the  amount  of  premium  charged  or  divi- 

State  at  the  general  election  in  1890  the  question  dend  allowed  on  life-insurance  policies. 

whether  a  convention  should  be  called  to  revise  RcviMng  tbe  fishing  laws. 

the  State  Constitution.    The  law  regulating  the  Providing  that  the  shares  of  capital  stoektyf  banks 

sale  of  liquor  by  registered  pharmacists  was  so  "hall  beassesaed  to  the  banks  in  the  dty  or  town 

amended  as  to  be  less  onerous.    The  provisions  Y**"!  W^^  *"            '         °^'  ^         mdiridual 

requiring  applicants  for  pernaite  to  file  a  petition  »  ^^^^^'^^  ,i„,5t  of  legal  inteiest  ftom  10  to  8  per 

signed  by  one  third  of  the  voters  of  the  town,  ^^t. 

city,  or  ward  where  the  permit  is  to  be  used.  Providing  for  the  appomtment  of  guardians  for  hs- 

and  requiring  permit  holders  desiring  to  pur-  bitual  drunkards. 

chase  or  procure   liquore  to  obtain   from    the  Providine  for  the  arrest,  trial,  and  punishment  of 

county  auditor  a  certificate  therefor,  specifying  ^™P«-    They  may  be  sentenced  to  the  county  jail  it 

the  amount  and  kind,  were  stricken  out.    The  i»''^  ^«^'  "p^  ^^^  than  ten  days,  or  at  solitaiy  coo- 

anti-" trust"  law  of  1888  was  amended  by  in-  ?J!iT®,SlJ'{i  ^^ISilif^tA^k  f?^^ 

creasing  the  penalty  for  violation  of  its  V  ^ruTw^l^'SKS^'oV^^thtr^m'^^                 ^^ 

visions,  by  declaring  forfeited  the  charters  of  Desijmatinflr  as  a  public  holiday  the  first  Monday  in 

all  corporations  engaged  in  "  trust "  combina-  September,  to  be  known  as  Labor  Day. 
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Qivin^  to  UboroTs  and  minen  who  perf onn  labor  in  or  receiver  of  such  carload  lots,  and  such  trans- 

openiDfc  and  developins;  any  coal  mine,  a  lien  upon  all  fer  be  made  without  unreasonable  delay :  and 

the  property  of  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  own-  i^  ^han  carload  lots  shall  be  transferred  into 

"iuki'^Tm^oyS'aKborerB  prefemni  creditors  li^.^^T^!^^  railway^s cars  at  cost  which  shall 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $100  for  Ubor  performed,  ^  mcluded  in  and  made  a  part  of  the  joint  rate 
Appropriating  $100,000  for  improving  the  grounds  adopted  by  such  railway  companies  or  established 
of  the  new  Capftol.  as  provided  by  this  act.    When  shipments  of 
Appropriating  $3,000  for  collecting  and  preserving  freight   to    be   transported    between    different 
historical  reoorda  and  material  in  the  State  library.  points  within  this  State  are  required  to  be  car- 
Bequirinff  all  railroad  oompanieii  to  equip  all  their  j-jed  by  two  or  more  railway  companies  operatina: 
en;ane8  and  care  with  proper,  efficient,  and  safe  auio-  connecting  lines,  such  railway  companies  shafi 
maac  oouplen  and  brakes.  transport  the  same  at  reasonable  through  rates. 
Militia. — The  National  Guard  consists  of  six  and  shall  at  all  times  give  the  same  facilities 
regiments  of  eight  companies  each,  with  about  and  accommodations  to  focal  or  State  traffic  as 
forty  men  to  each  company.    They  are  well  uni-  they  nve  to  interstate  traffic  over  their  lines  of 
formed  and  equipped  with  improved  firearms  road.      In  case  the  railway  companies  shall  fail 
and  all  necessary  accouterments.    During  the  bi-  to  establish  such  joint  rates,  it  is  made  the  duty 
ennial  period  ending  June  30, 1889,  the  State  dis-  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  to  do 
bursed  $68,121.55  lor  the  Guard,  and  received  so  on  the  application  of  any  person  interested, 
from  the  Federal  Government  an  allowance  of  The  board  shall  notify  the  railroad  companies, 
$11,000  per  annum  in  military  supplies.  and  hear  them  before  making  its  decision.    The 
Banks. — There  were  in  the  State  on  June  30,  rates  so  established  shall  go  into  effect  within 
1889,  50  savings  banks  with  $18,313,059.45  of  ten  days  after  they  are  promulgated  by  the 
deposits,  and  $17,185,340.19  of  resources.    There  board.    Every  unjust  and  unreasonable  charge 
were  at  the  same  time  under  the  supervision  of  for  transportation  of  freight  and  cars  over  two 
the  Auditor  of  State  80  other  banks,  with  $7,-  or  more  railroads  in  the  State  is  made  unlawful. 
651,708.40  of  deposits,  and   $13,170,103.14  of  Before  any  action  had  been  taken  under  this  law 
resources,  making  in  all  130  banks,  with  $20,-  a  suit  was  brought  against  the  commissioners  on 
964,767.85  of  deposits,  and  resources  amounting  May  2,  in  the  State  district  court,  to  enjoin 
to  $80,355,443.33.    This  shows  during  the  bien-  them  from  makin^f  joint  rates  thereunder  be- 
nial  period  an  increase  of  18  in  the  number  of  tween  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  North- 
savings  banks,  of  $3,267,610.90  in  the  amount  em  Railroad  and  other  connecting  roads.    The 
of  deposits,  and  of  $4,518,992.47  in  resources;  court  issued  a  temporary  injunction,  and  ap- 
and  of  15  in  the  number  of  other  incorporated  pointed  June  19  for  a  hearing  in  the  case.    The 
banks,  of  $1,650,045.37  in  their  deposits,  and  of  judge,  after  listening  to  arguments  at  that  time, 
$2,8^,796.73  in  their  resources.    Tne  total  num-  reserved  his  decision.    The  commissioners  pro- 
ber of  State  and  savings  banks  was  46  greater  ceeded,  nevertheless,  under  the  law,  to  make  up 
than    on    June   30,    1885,  and    their   deposits  a  joint-rate  schedule,  and  on  June  19  embodied 
amounted  to  $9,650,905  more  than  on  that  date,  the  result  of  their  labors  in  an  order,  which 
an  increase  of  55  per  cent  in  the  number  of  should  take  effect  on  Jul^  4,  and  from  which 
banks,  and  of  over  80  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  road 
deposits.      The  total  number  of   incorporated  was  excepted,  pending  the  decision  of  the  above- 
banks  in  the  State  in  July,  1889,  taking  the  re-  mentioned  suit. 

port  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  as  author-  This   order   the   railroads   opposed    bitterly 

ity  for  the  statistics  as  to  national  banks,  was  and  refused  to  put  into  effect.    The  North  and 

262,  with  $18,214,143.12  of  capital,  $45,590,321.-  South  lines  and  the  shorter  roads  were  especially 

11  of  deposits,  and  $72,344,810.22  of  resources,  aggrieved  by  it.    Under  it,  the  roads  that  haul 

There  are  besides  about  460  private  banks  in  the  products  a  few  miles  to  another  road  on  which 

State,  with  capital  and  surplus  ^mounting  ap-  they  are  reshipped  a  much  longer  distance  to 

proximately  to  $18,000,000.  their  destination,  received  a  very  small  propor- 

Agricoltare. — The  last  two  years  witnessed  tion  of  the  total  amount — a  proportion  very 

a  larger  yield  of  agricultural  products  than  any  much  less  than  the  longer  roads  have  been  giv- 

other  biennium  of  the  State's  history.    The  acre-  ing  them  voluntarily,  aiid  which  they  have  vig- 

age  is  estimated  at  1 7.563 J300  acres,  or  half  the  orously  protested  would  not  be  remunerative, 

area  of  the  State.     The  annual  average  prod-  The* commissioners  were  convinced  that  their 

uct  of  grain  during  the  period  is  equivalent  to  6^  order  would  operate  unjustly,  and  on  July  31  re- 

tons,  and  the  annual  yield  of  potatoes  to  nearly  yoked  it.    In  its  stead  they  issued  a  second  order, 

11  bushels  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  State.  providing  that  where  a  shipment  is  made  over 

Railroads. — The  *' joint-rate"  law  passed  br  two  or  more  lines  in  the  State,  each  road  shall 

the  Legislature  this  year  provides  that  **  all  rail-  be  entitled  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  local  rate  as 

way  companies  doing  business  in  this  State  shall,  established  in  a  tariff  which  the  commissioners 

upon  demand  of  any  person  or  persons  interested,  published  therewith.    This  order  was  made  oper- 

establish  reasonable  joint  through  rates  for  the  ative  from  and  after  Aug.  15.     On  Aug.  28 

transportation  of  freight  between  points  upon  Judge  Fairall,  of  the  district  court,  announced 

their  respective  lines  within  this  State,  and  snail  his  decision  in  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and 

receive  and  transport  freight  and  cars  over  such  Northern  Railroad  injunction  case,  refusing  to 

route  or  routes  as  the  shipper  shall  direct.    Car-  dissolve  the  temporary  injunction  upon  the  com- 

load  lots  shall  be  transferred  without  unloading  missioners,  and  throwing  doubt  upon  the  consti- 

from  the  cars  in  which  such  shipments  were  fir£  tutionality  of  the  joint-rate  law.    An  appeal  was 

made,  unless  such  unloading  in  other  cars  shall  taken  by  the  commissioners  to  the  State  Su- 

be  done  without  charge  therefor  to  the  shipper  preme  Court.    In  view  of  this  decision,  the  rail- 
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roads  refused  to  obey  the  second  order  of  the  torncT-General,  Cyrus  IT.  Mackey:  f  >r  Raitrop.d 

commissioners,  hoping  that  the  law  would  event-  Commissioner,  Peter  A.  Dev;  for  Justice  of  the 

ually  be  declared  invalid.     About  this  time  it  Supreme  Court,  P.  B.  Wolfe;  for  Clerk  of  the 

was  discovered  that  this  second  order  had  not  Supreme  Court,  E.  J.  Sankey ;  for  Supreme  Court 

been  legally  promulgated,  and  a  new  .notice  by  Reporter,  Theodore  W.  Ivory.     The  platform 

the  commissioners  of  its  promulgation  became  contains  the  following  declanitions  on  local  is- 

necessary,  so  that  it  did  not  legally  take  effect  sues : 

till  Oct.  25.     On  Oct.  28  the  commissioners  or-  We  declare  our  continued  adheKnce  to  the  principle 

dered  the  Attorney-General  to  begin  suits  against  of  railroad  control  as  exprened  in  the  laws  of  the  8ute 

the  larger  delinquent  roads,  and  in  December  and  QeDcnl  Government,  and  we  favor  such  changes 

some  of  these  suits  were  begun.    At  the  close  of  «■  experience  may  show  to  be  neceMary  to  maintain 

the  year  the  State  Supreme  Court  had  not  de-  «  j»wt  »nd  equitable  relation  between  canieia  and 

cided  the  annealed  iniuiiction  suit  BiiippcrB. 

For  ISSoTe  r«pori  of  the  commi»io„e«  p«-  ^^'^^^^.^X^^ifo^^X'^^ 

sents  the  following  railroad  sUtistics :  Miles  of  cratic  platform  of  1889,  and  approved  by  the  peorle  at 

road,  8.259,  a  decrease  of  38  miles  during  the  election  of  tliat  year,  and  we  are  in  fovor  of  such  legist 

year ;  assessed  valuation,  $42,882,984,  a  decrease  lation,  State  and  national,  as  loay  be  neoe8:»ar7  to  carry 

of  $388,024;  gross  earnings,  $37,478,571,  an  in-  that  poUcy  into  effeoL 

S^/^r*^'  $1,112,907 ;  operating  expenses,  $25,-  q^  j^^     ^4  represenUtives  of  the  Union  U- 

l\^.'^^:  illl^^^T®  ^^  *^''^-Ti2  LJ!f '  ^u"*"F»  bor  and  Greenback  parties  met  at  Des  Moines  in 

$11,861,766,  a  decrease  of  $472,812.     The  de-  state  convention,  and  agreed  upon  the  following 

crea^  of  mileage  IS  due  chiefly  to  the  teking  up  ticket:   For  Secretary^of  State,  K  P.  Brown; 

of  33  miles  of  track  on  the  Estherville  and  the  for  Auditor,  C.  F.  Davis;  for  Treasurer,  A.  S. 

Claiinda  branches  of  the  Union  Pacific  road.  Blakely  ;  for  Attomey-Genend,  T.  F.  Willis; 

There  was  no  new  construction  dunne:  the  year.  ^^  Riilroad  Commissioner,  J.  M.  Joseph;  for 

PolitlcaL-On  June  25  the  Republican  State  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  M.  H.  Jones;  for 

Convention  met  ft  Sioux  City,  and  nominated  d^rk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Alfred  Wooster; 

the  following  State  ticket,  to  be  voted  for  at  the  ^^  Supreme  Court  Reporter.  D.  J.  Morris.    The 

November  election :  For  Secretarj-  of  State,  W.  n^^,^  ^f  George  D.  Porter  was  later  substituted 

M.  McFarland :  for  Auditor,  James  A.  Lyons;  for  that  of  M.  H.  Jones.    The  platform  said  noth- 

for  Treasurer,  Byron  A.  Beeson ;  for  Attorney-  j^g  ^n  SUte  issues  except: 

General,  John  Y.  Stone;  for  Railroad  Commis-  **                                  '^ 

sioner,  J.  W.  Luke;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  We  favor  the  Austnlian  ballot  syrtem,  dcirand ito 
Court,  James  H.  Rothrock ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Su-  ««loption  m  ttitj  Stat*,  and  we  denounce  the  late  Gen- 
preme  Court,  G.  B.  Pray;  for  Supreme  Court  erafAasembly  for  witWldmg  it  Irom  the  people. 
Reporter,  N.  B.  Raymond.     The  platform  dis-  On  Sept.  14  a  convention  of  third-party  Pro- 
cusses  State  issues  as  follows :  hibitionists  at  Des  Moines  selected  the  following 

We  declare  against  any  compromise  with  the  sa-  candidates :  For  Secretary  of  State.  C.  R  McFar- 
Icon,  and  stand  by  the  people  of  thin  State  in  their  lin;  for  Auditor,  R.  A.  Dorcus;  for  Treasurer, 
hostility  to  its  existence,  spread,  and  power.  We  ta-  J,  C.  Reed ;  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  Caleb 
vor  such  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  as  phall  Dailey;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Dan- 
protect  the  poliw  power  of  tTio  States  in  theur  eflTorta  jgl  B.  Tumev;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
t^raiS^rovalXbrwo  ^'  ^'  Spurrier;  for  Reporter,  F.  i.  White.  A 
party  of  this  State  in  this  great  cau^e  of  temperance,  candidate  for  Attorney-General  named  Warren 
involving  the  public  peace  and  the  safety  of  good  gov-  ^*s  later  added  to  tne  ticket, 
emmcnt,  we  appeal  confidently  to  the  elccton  of  Iowa.  At  the  November  election  the  Republican  can- 

The  Bepnbhcan  party  of  tfiis  State  is  in  favor  of  didates  were  elected  by  small  pluralities.    For 

Sromotim?  in  every  fair  and  hononble  way  the  in-  Secretary  of  State  McFarland  received  191,606 

ustrial  interesfa  of  the  people  of  this  State.    We  be-  votes  ;   'Chamberlain,  188,240  ;    Brown,   8.813 ; 

heve  the  busmess  interesto  of  the  people  are  inter-  McFarlin,  1,646.     In  the   contest  for  Railroad 

S^H^H  mn*?  J?nir  or'  ^Zt  wn  VST^^Iniu^of  Commissioner,  Peter  A.  Dev,  Democrat,  who  had 

one  class  mu^t,  Booner  or  later,  work  to  tne  injury  01,  ,.        ixji^t*              jni.      *i.« 

all  classes.    PirticuUrly  do  wi  believe  that  the  great  been  twice  elected  to  the  same  office  wlien  the 

industry  represented  by  the  farm  stands  at  the  bead  rest  of  his  ticket  failed,  was  this  year  defeated 

of  Iowa  industries,  and  that  a  faithful  guardianship  by  310  votes,  the  official  returns  being :  Luke, 

of  that  interest  is  a  prime  obli^tion  upon  those  who  190,007  ;    Dev,  189,697  ;  Joseph,  9,090  ;    Daily, 

make  and  administer  our  laws.  1^637.    The  pluralities  of  the  other  Republican 

We  con«fratulate  the  people  of  this  State,  irreupect-  candidates  upon  the  SUte   ticket  varied  from 

'rneTI^Te'Sr'^^i^^^  ^'713  for  TreLurer  to  8,993  for  Attomey-Gen. 


of  the  State  in  this  regard.    We  believe  tnat  efforts  The  congressional  elections,  held  at  the  same 

to  nullify  the  interstate  oommeroe  law  should  bo  re-  time,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  6  Democrats  and 

sisted,  to  the  end  that  national  protection  and  State  5  Republicans,  as  follows:  First  District,  John 

ll^^r.^^'^'u  T^  "^'^^  ^  ^"^  ^"^  *"  oommunities  and  j   ^'^^^      ^j^^^  ,    j^  459  j^^^n  H.  Gear  (Rep.), 

among  all  classes.  ^^  3^ .  ^^^^^  jj.^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Ce-  20,748,  Bruce  T.  Seaman  (Rep.),  11,738;  Third 
dar  Rapids  on  Aug.  6,  and  made  the  following  District,  David  B.  Henderson  (Rep.),  19,689,  Carl- 
nominations:  For  Secretary  of  Stat^,  William  ton  F.  Couch  (Dem.),  19,491;  Fourth  District. 
H.  Chaml)eriain;  for  Auditor,  George  S.  Wit-  Walter  H.  Butler  (Dem.),  17,972,  J.  II.  Sweney 
ters;  for  Treasurer,  William  L.  White;  for  At-  (Rep.),  16,023;  Fifth  District,  John  T.'IIainilton 
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^m.),  18,158.  George  R.  Struble  (Rep.),  17,860;  689;  excess  of  births,  382,lia  The  number  of 
Sixth  District,  Frederick  E.  White  (Dem.),  17,-  emigrants  in  1889  was  218,412,  of  whom  92,631 
092),  John  F.  Lacey  (Rep.),  16,570,  Perry  Engle  went  to  other  countries  in  Europe ;  25,881  to  the 
(Union  Labor),  1,0^8;  Seventh  District,  John  A.  United  States,  75,058  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
T.  Hull  (Rep.),  16,821.  H.  C.  Hargis  (Dem.),  14,-  18,365  to  Brazil  and  other  countries  in  South  and 
276) ;  Eighth  District,  James  P.  Flick  (Rep.),  19,-  Central  America  and  to  Mexico,  3,877  to  South 
■003,  A.  fc  Anderson  (Dem.),  18,887 ;  Ninth  Dis-  America  without  declaring  their  destination,  and 
trict,  Thomas  Bowman  (Dem.),  18,635,  Joseph  R.  the  rest  mainly  to  northern  Africa. 
Reed  (Rep.),  17,322,  N.  H.  Bowman  (Union  La-  The  estimated  population  of  the  principal  cities 
bor),  1,243 ;  Tenth  District,  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  at  the  end  of  1889  was  as  follows :  Naples,  517,- 
(R€p.),  18,395, 1.  L.  Woods  (Dem.),  17,084 ;  Elev-  000 ;  Milan,  420,000 ;  Rome,  415,000 ;  Turin,  312,- 
enth  District,  George  D.  Perkins  (Rep.),  15,972,  000;  Palermo,  267,000 ;  Genoa.  210,000 ;  Florence, 
P.  P.  Allison  (Dem.),  15,065,  A.  Westfall  (Farm-  185,000 ;  Venice,  152,000 ;  Messina,  140,000  ;  Bo- 
ers* Alliance).  4,658.  In  the  Seventh  District  logna,  138,000;  CaUnia,  116,000. 
E.  R.  Hays  (R^P*)*  ^as  elected  over  J.  H.  Bar-  Edaeation. — The  state  pays  in  part  the  ex- 
nett  (Dem.),  to  nil  a  vacancy  for  the  remainder  penses  of  the  schools  of  all  kinds,  not  onl^  ele- 
of  the  present  Congress.  mentary  but  classical,  scientific,  professional, 
ITALY,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  southern  technical,  industrial,  and  art  schools,  many  of 
Europe.  The  Parliament  consists  of  a  Senate  which  are  wholly  supported  by  the  Government, 
and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senators,  who  which  appropriated  over  42,000,000  lire  for  edu- 
are  nominated  by  the  King  for  life,  are  chosen  cation  in  1890.  Teachers  in  all  public  schools 
from  among  ex-officials  of  high  rank,  eminent  maintained  by  the  Government,  by  the  com- 
men  in  professional,  scientific,  or  literary  life,  munes,  or  by  any  public  body,  must  have  the 
and  men  of  fortune  who  pay  3,000  lire  in  taxes  (qualifications  prescribed  by  law,  and  no  private 
annually.  Princes  of  the  royal  house  are  Sena-  individual  can  establish  a  school  without  naving 
tors  by  virtue  of  their  birth.  The  Chamber  obtained  the  authorization  of  the  stat^  educa- 
consists  of  508  Deputies,  or  one  to  every  57,000  tional  authorities.  Elementary  education  is  com- 
of  population,  who  are  elected  on  collective  tick-  pulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
ets  of  2  or  3  for  each  district,  by  the  ballots  of  nine.  Every  commune  must  have  a  boys'  and  a 
all  male  citizens  that  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  girls*  school,  and  for  every  70  pupils  there  must 
nay  20  lire  in  taxes,  and  can  read  and  write,  be  a  teacher.  Communes  of  over  4,(XX)  popula- 
Members  of  acadamies  and  other  classes  of  people  lion  must  maintain  elementary  schools  of  the 
of  intellectual  standing,  as  well  as  all  persons  higher  grade.  The  poorer  communes  are  aided 
who  have  served  two  years  in  the  army,  are  en-  by  loans  or  subsidies  from  the  Government.  The 
titled  to  vote  irrespective  of  the  property  and  universities  are  supported  by  their  endowments 
educational  qualifications.  Salaried  Priests  are  and  by  Government  grants  Higher  special 
legally  incompetent  to  sit-  in  the  Chamber,  and  schools  are  maintained  from  state,  provmcial, 
of  functionaries  of  the  Government  and  military  and  communal  revenues. 

and  naval  officers  the  number  must  not  exceed  In  twenty-four  years  the  increase  in  school 
40.  The  duration  of  Parliament  is  five  years ;  attendance  in  proportion  to  population  has  been 
but  the  King  has  power  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  90  per  cent.,  and  in  1887  the  percentage  of  illit- 
at  any  time.  In  which  event  he  is  bound  to  order  eracy  had  declined  in  twenty-one  years  among 
new  elections  and  convene  the  new  Chamber  conscripts  from  64  to  45  per  cent.,  and  among 
within  four  months.  bridal  couples  from  60  to  42  per  cent,  for 
The  reigning  sovereign  is  Umberto  I,  the  males  and  from  79  to  63  per  cent,  for  females, 
eldest  son  of  tne  late  Kmg  Vittorio  Emanuele.  In  1886  in  the  8,000  communes,  there  were  43,- 
He  was  bom  on  March  14,  1844,  and  succeeded  407  regular  primary  schools  with  44,383  teachers 
his  father  on  Jan.  9,  1878.  and  1,087,605  male  and  911,119  female  pupils. 
The  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  In  1887  the  number  of  normal  schools  was  133, 
Francesco  Crispi,  appointed  July  29.  1887.  The  with  10,542  pupils ;  of  lyceums,  326,  with  13,865 
ministry,  as  reconstituted  in  March,  1889,  was  pupils ;  of  gymnasia,  735,  with  49,080  pupils ;  of 
composed  of  the  following  members  in  the  begin-  technical  institutes,  74,  with  6,641  pupils;  of 
ning  of  1890:  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  technical  schools,  419,  with  28,786  pupils.  In 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  od  interim,  Fran-  the  21  universities  there  were  991  teachers  and 
cesco  Crispi :  Minister  of  Finance,  Federico  15,541  students.  The  higher  education  has  been 
Seismit  Doda;  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Gio-  reformed  more  than  once  since  Italian  unity  was 
vanni  Gioiitti;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Grace  achieved.  The  system  of  elementary  education 
and  of  Worship,  Giuseppe  Zanardelli ;  Minister  has  till  now  beep  governed  by  the  law  of  Nov. 
of  War,  Gen.  fittore  Bertole  Viale ;  Minister  of  13,  1859,  which  was  a  remarkably  progressive 
Marine,  Benedetto  Brin ;  Minister  of  Commerce,  measure  for  the  time,  but  in  the  light  of  later  ad- 
Industry,  and  Agriculture,  Luigi  Micele  ;  Minis-  vancement  is  imperfect  and  capable  of  improve- 
ter  of  Public  Instruction,  Paolo  Boselli ;  Minis-  ment  in  many  pomts.  It  w^as  first  extended  over 
terof  Public  Works.  Gaspare  Finale;  Minister  the  whole  kingdom  bv  the  act  of  July  15, 1877.  In 
of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Pietro  Lacara.  February,  1890,  the  Minister  of  Education,  avail- 
Area  and  Popalation. — The  area  of  the  ing  himself  of  the  studies  and  investigations  of 
kingdom  is  296,323  square  kilometres  or  114,410  his  predecessors,  introduced  in  Parliament  new 
square  miles.  The  population  was  officially  esti-  regulations  for  primary  education,  the  design 
mated  from  the  census  of  1881  and  the  annual  of  which  is  to  take  the  schools  partly  out  of  the 
returns  of  births  and  deaths  to  be  30,947,306  on  hands  of  the  communes,  and  bring  them  more 
Jan.  1,  1890.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1889  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  National 
was  229,994 ;  of  births,  1,191,807 ;  of  deaths,  809-  Government,    Towns  of  less  than  10,000  inhabit- 
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ants  that  are  not  capitals  of  district  or  provinces,  Finances. — The  closed  accounts  for  1887-*8S 
are  by  the  new  communal  law  deprived  of  the  show  a  total  revenue  of  1,936,724,649  lire  or 
right  of  electing  their  mayors.    The  education  francs  and  disbursements. amounting  to  1,993,- 
bill  takes  from  the  same  communes  the  liberty  875,769  lire,  leaving  a  deficit  of  57,151.120  lire, 
to  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers,  and  transfers  it  In  188S-*89  the  actual  receipts  were  1,686.670,- 
to  tne  provincial  school  boards.    The  privilep^  029  lire  and  the  expenditures  2,097,181,115  lire, 
may  be  restored  on  certain  conditions  at  the  dis-  the  vear  closing  with  the  enormous  deficit  of 
cretion  of  the  educational  authorities,  who  may  230,461,086  lire.    The  budget  estimates  for  1888- 
also  take  it  away  from  larger  places  when  abuses  '89  make  the  total  receipts  1,801,397,772  lire 
or  conflicts  arise.    Under  the  old  law  a  teacher  and  the  expenditures  1,857,906,850  lire,  or  56,- 
could  be  dismissed  by  the  communal  authorities  509,078  lire  in  excess  of  receipts.    For  1890-*91 
at  the  end  of  two  years ;  if  not,  he  was  re-  the  total  revenue  is  estimated  at  1,850,248.142 
appointed  for  six  years;  and  at  the  end  of  this  lire  and  the  total  expenditures  1,872,135,271  lire, 
period,  if  the  school  board  gave  him  a  good  Of  the  revenue  1,652,852,633  lire  are  obtained 
character,  he  was  confirmed  for  life.    This  system  from    ordinary   and   197,893,509  lire  from  ei- 
was  satisfactory  neither  to  the  teachers  nor  to  traordinary  resources,  and  of  the  expenditures 
the  communes,  least  of  all  to  the  teachers,  for  to  1,579,911.314  lire  are  classed  as  ordmary  and 
escape  being  saddled  with  a  teacher  beyond  their  292,221,957  lire  as  extraordinary.     The  more 
control  the  people  commonly  sent  them  adrift  important  sources  of  revenue  are  customs  dutie:^. 
after  the  two  years  of  probation ;  and  if  they  producing  276,000,000  lire ;  tax  on  incomes  from 
were  retained  for  eight  years,  most  unworthy  personal  property,  234,654,121  lire;  land  tax, 
methods  were  used  to  prevent  their  obtaining  106,341,360  lire;  tobacco  monopoly.  190,000.000 
the  testimonial  that  would  secure  a  life  appoint-  lire ;    salt  monopoly,  64,000.000  lire ;  building 
ment.    Signer  Boselli's  bill  elevates  the  teachers  tax,  72,000,000  lire :  registration  duties,  69,700,- 
into  the  position  of  state  officials.    Every  appli-  000  lire ;  stamps,  75,000,000  lire ;  succession  du- 
cant  above  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  of  seventeen  ties,  37,300,000  lire;   excise,  81,877,245  lire;  li- 
in  the  case  of  females,  who  possesses  the  edu-  censes  for  manufacturing  spirits,  beer.  aSratod 
cational  qualifications  and  is  irreproachable  in  water,  powder,  sugar,  etc,  34,000,000  lire :  lot- 
his  conduct,  has  the  right  to  be  inscribed  in  the  tery,  76,800,000  lire ;  post-office,  47,500,000  lire; 
list  of  candidates  in    three  provinces.     From  rent  of  state  domains,  12,803,701  lire ;  telegraphs, 
these  lists  the  teachers  must  be  selected,  for  the  15,400,000  lire.    Of  the  total  receipts,  onlinarr 
larger  communes  by  the  local  authorities,  and  for  and  extraordinary,  1,603,009,477  lire  are  classea 
the  smaller  places  by  the  provincial  council  of  as  effective,  32.160,^9  lire  are  connected  with 
education,  wnich  unites  the  elements  of  auton-  operations,  and  of  the  expenditures  1.613,972, 
omy  and  centralism,  part  of  the  members  being  795  lire  are  set  down  as  effective  and  43,082,400 
appointed  by  the  Government  and  part  of  them  lire  come  in  the  category  of  movement  of  capi- 
eiected  by  the  people  of  the  province.    To  enjoy  tal.    The  remainder  of  the  budgets  of  receipts 
the  right  of  selecting  its  teacher  a  commune  must  and  expenditures  is  made  up  of  the  account  for 
provide  him  with  a  suitable  free  dwelling  and  in-  the  construction  of  railroads,  for  which  145,745.- 
crease  his  salary  by  10  or  his  pension  by  20  per  958  lire  are  set  down,  and  the  merely  nominal 
cent.    The  provincial  school  board  may  transfer  parties  eTordre  due  to  duplication  of  entries,  rep- 
teachers  by  request  of  the  communes  or  on  its  resented  by  69,332,118  lire  on  each  side  of  theac- 
own  motion,  but  without  lowering  their  grade  or  count.    Some  of  the  chief  items  of  expenditure 
their  pay,  except  for  punishment.    Every  six  years  are :  Interest  on  the  consolidated  debt,  438,045,- 
the  teacher  can  claim  a  rise  in  his  salary.    Ad-  105  lire ;  interest  on  terminable  loans,  83,054,- 
vancement,  dismissal,  and  promotion  from  assist-  256  lire ;  railroad  annuity,  27,982,435  lire ;  float- 
ant  to  regular  teachers  are  confided  to  the  discre-  ing  debt,  109,742,783  lire ;   fixed  annuities.  27,- 
tion  of  the  provincial  boards.    Teachers  must  554,137  lire ;  civil  list  and  appanages,  15,050.000 
receive   their  pay  every  month  or  every  two  lire;  pensions,  39,812,569  lire:  amortization^ of 
months.    This  is  a  desirable  provision,  since  it  debts,  24.324,624  lire;   costs  of  collection,  Hi- 
has  often  happened  that  teachers  have  been  re-  800,935  lire.    The  total  amount  of  interest  ^n 
duced  to  extreme  misery  by  not  obtaining  their  the  public  debt  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
pay,  which  has  been  withheld  by  the  arbitrary  1890,  was  578,984,932  lire, 
orders  of  the  local  authorities  or  because  the  To  meet  the  deficits,  which  are  mainly  due  to 
communal  treasury  was  empty.    Only  in  com-  extraordinary  military  preparations  required  of 
munes  of  less  than  4,000  inhabitants  and  fractional  Italy  as  a  member  of  the  triple  alliance,  and  to 
districts  of  larger  communes,  and  by  special  per-  redeem  the  paper  currency  still  in  circulation, 
mission  of  the  board  is  a  teacher  allowed  to  add  the  Government,  in  order  to  avoid  making  a  new 
to  his  earnings  by  any  ancillary  occupation.  loan,  diverted  the  bonds  that  bad  been  assigned 
The  Italian  Government  supports,  wholly  or  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  a  public  de- 
in  part,  91  schools  in  foreign  countries  where  partment  specially  created,  called  the  Bank  of 
Italian-speaking  colonies  exist.     In   European  rensions.    There  were  handed  over  to  the  bank 
Turkev  there  are  18  such  schools,  in  Asiatic  Tur-  for  this  purpose  in  1882,  when  the  pension  li^t 
kev  19,  in  Tunis  13,  in  Egypt  16,  in  Tripoli  7,  in  amounted  to  60,000,000  lire  a  year,  5-per-cent 
Greece  11,  in  Roumania  7.    The  total  number  of  consols  to  the  amount  of  500,000,000  lire.  '^  ben 
pupils  is  20,820,  of  whom  12,109  are  taught  in  this  fund  was  abolished  and  the  pensions  re- 
schools  entirely,  and  the  rest  in  subsidized  private  sumed  as  a  charge  on  the  revenue  there  were 
schools.    Even  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans  312,694.000  lire  left,  reckoning  the  bonds  at  cur- 
there  are  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Italian  rent  rates.    Of  this  sum,  72,694,000  lire  were  ftp- 
Government.     In   the  Government    schools  in  propriated  to  the  redemption  of  the  outstanoi"^ 
foKign  countries  5,314  of  the  pupils  are  Italians,  notes  of  the  state,  55,011,892  lire  were  assigns* 
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to  the  expenses  of  1889-'90,  and  32,807,534  lire  8,546  engineers,  1,488  troops  of  instruction,  2,374 

to  meet  the  deficit  of  1890-'91,  leaving  152,181,-  sanitar^r  troops,  2,824  administrative  troops,  286 

072  lire   toward  meeting  the  eventual  deficit,  in  the  invalid  corps,  and  4,802  attached  to  the 

which,  according  to  the  scheme  of  expenditure  penitentiary  establishments  and  disciplinary  com- 

marked  out  by  the  Government,  would  run  100,-  pany.    The  part  of  the  permanent  army  consist- 

000,000  lire  beyond  this  amount.    The  military  ed  of  11,842  officers  and  575,103  men  of  all  arms. 

appropriations  for  1890  were  about  6,000,000  lire  The  mobile  militia  numbered  3,776  officers  and 

below  those  of  the  previous  year.    The  amount  368,510  men,  and  the  territorial  militia  5,224  offi- 

of  the  array  budget  in  the  estimates  for  180O-'91  cers  and  1,625,621  men.    Counting  together  the 

is  278,000,000  lire.    By  means  of  economies  and  262,247  officers  and  men  serving  with  the  colors, 

new  resources  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  ex-  586,945  of  all  ranks  on  furlough  belon^ng  to  the 

pe<*ted  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  disturbed  since  permanent  army,  372,286  in  the  mobile  militia, 

1886,  even  in  1890-'91.  and  1,630,845  in  the  territorial  army,  the  full 

The  Army. — The  militarjr  law  of  Aug.  6, 1888,  strength  of  the  Italian  army  is  2,852,323  men. 

fixed  the  term  of  active  service  in  the.  permanent  The  infantry  are  armed  with  repeating  rifies,  of 

army  at  five  years  for  the  infantry,  four  years  in  the  Vitali-Vetterli  system,  and  carry  sword  bayo- 

the  cavalry,  and  three  years  in  the  artillery  and  nets.    In  March,  1890,  the  Minister  of  War  ob- 

ensineers.*    The    infantrymen    remain  on    the  tained  an  extraordinary  credit  of  17,500.000  lire 

rolls  of  the  permanent  army  for  four  and  the  for  the  erection  of  Government  powder  works  for 

cavalryrnen  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  manufacturing  the  smokeless  powder.  The  minds 

they  both  are  transferred  to  the  territorial  militia,  of  military  men  were  disquieted  by  a  probably 

The  men  of  the  other  arms  having  complete  spontaneous  explosion  that  occurred  in  May  in 

their  term  of  service  with  the  colors,  are  liable  tne  part  of  the  powder  mill  at  Avigliana  that 

to  be  called  out  for  service  with  the  permanent  was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  new 

army  for  five  or  six  years  longer,  at  the  end  of  powder. 

which  they  pass  into  the  mobile  militia,  in  which  The  Nary. — The  12  first-class  battle  ships  of 
they  serve  twelve  years  before  being  transferred  the  Italian  navy  have  an  aggregate  displacement, 
to  the  territorial  armv.    The  second  category  of  according  to  tne  annual  official  report  for  1890, 
recruits,  consisting  of  those  who  draw  the  nigher  of  104,0&  tons,  engines  of  87,942  indicated  horse- 
numbers,  are  enrolled  in  the  permanent  army  power,  an  armament  of  132  guns,  and  5,658  men 
for  eight  and  in  the  mobile  militia  for  four  in  their  crews.    There  are  3  armored  battle  ships 
years,  before  the^  pass  into  the  territorial  militia,  of  the  second  class,  of  7,734  tons  displacement, 
while  the  recruits  of  the  third  category,  com-  mounting  22  guns  and  manned  by  727  sailors ; 
loosed  of  3roung  men  who  can  not  be  spared  from  10  unarmored  second-class  battle  ships,  having 
their  families,  who  receive  only  a  month's  train-  the  aggregate  displacement  of  28,883  tons,  armed 
ing,  are  liable  to  duty  in  the  teri|itorial  militia  for  with  w  guns,  ana  manned  by  2,588  sailors ;  and 
the  full  period  of  nineteen  years,  but  only  for  gar-  19  battle  ships  of  the  third  class,  of  15,648  tons 
rison  duty,  unless  required  in  the  field  as  a  last  displacement,  carrying 89guns,  and  having  1,927 
reserve.      The    system  of  one-year  volunteers,  sailors  in  their  crews.    The  other  effective  ves- 
copied  from  Germany,  releases  conscripts  pos-  sels  in  the  navy  are  17  armed  transports,  carry- 
sessing  a  superior  education,  on  passing  a  spe-  ing  47  guns ;  6  school-ships,  with  40  guns ;  3 
cial  examination  andpaying  the  sum  of  1,500  lire,,  armored  coastguards,   with  19  guns;   2  unar- 
or  in  the  cavalry  2,000  lire,  from  further  active  mored  gun  vessels,  with  4  guns ;  46  vessels  for 
service  after  they  have  passed  a  year  with  the  col-  port  service,  with  31  guns;  6  side- wheel  gun- 
ors.  Theannualcontingentof  recruits  of  the  first  ooats,  with  6  guns;  7  torpedo  dispatch  boats, 
category  has  been  76,0^ ;  of  these,  18,000  who  with  20  guns ;  50  sea-going  torpedo  vessels,  with 
are  designated  by  the  lots  they  draw,  are  granted  100  guns ;  38  first-class  torpedo  boats  for  coast 
unlimited  leave  of  absence  after  two  vears  of  defense,  with  38  guns ;  21  second-class  torpedo 
service  with  the  colors.    The  budget  lor  1890  boats  for  coast  defense;  and  12  torpedo  launches, 
provides  for  a  recruit  of  82,000  men.  There  were  in  various  stages  of  construction  at 
The  second  category  averages  84,000,  and  the  the  beginning  of  the  year  3  great  ironclads  of 
third  44,000  ihen  annually.    The  army  is  or^n-  the  first  class,  with  a  total  displacement  of  40,- 
ized  in  12  corps,  each  consisting  of  2  divisions  456  tons,  to  be  propelled  by  engines  having  45,- 
of  from  12  to  15  battalions  each.    The  country  600  indicated  horse -power;  6  second-class  un- 
is  divided  into  87  military  districts.    Each  army  armored  battle  ships,  of  17,329  tons  and  43,700 
curps,  in  case  of  war,  can  be  supplemented  by  a  horse- power;  8  third-class  battle  ships;  2  ves- 
res^rve  division,  and  12  divisions  more  of  the  re-  sels  for  port  service ;  and  14  sea-going  torpedo 
serves  can  be  brought  into  the  field  for  offensive  vessels.    The  personnel  of  the  navy  on  Jan.  1, 
operations,  besides  the  Alpine  corps  of  40,000  1890,  compris^  1,344  officers  and  20,429  sailors, 
men  and  3  divisions  of  cavalry,  while  12  terri-  marines^  gunners,  etc.    One  of  the  three  vessels 
torial  divisions  will  guard  the  lines  of  communi-  that  were  still  lacking  to  make  up  the  comple- 
cation,  garrison  the  fortified  posts,  and  watch  ment  of  10  monster  armorclads  was  launchea  at 
the  sea  frontier.     The  strategical  railroad  net  Speziaon  Sept.  20, 1890.    She  is  the '' Sardegna," 
is  nearly  complete,  the  Alpine  approaches  are  the  largest  vessel  in  the  navy,  bein^  410  feet  long 
blocked  by  strong  forts,  and  Rome  has  been  and  77  broad.    Her  displacement  is  18,860  tons, 
made  a  first-class  fortress.  Like  all  the  others,  except  the  older  **  Duilio  "  and 
Tlie  standing  army  on  Julv  1,  1890,  consisted  "  Dandolo,"  which  are  central  citadel  ships  built 
of  14,211  officers,  and  248,086  rank  and  file,  of  iron  and  steel,  she  is  built  entirely  of  steel, 
composed  of  24,661  carbineers,  110,017  infantry,  and  will  have  her  guns  mounted  in  barbette  tow- 
18,005  ^er»a^/»m,  9,489  Alpine  troops,   10,859  ers.    Like  the  *' Italia"  and  the  *'Lepanto"  she 
district  troops,  25,689  cavalry,  87,046  artillery,  has  no  side  armor,  but  inclined  armor  19  inches 
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thick  on  the  tower,  19  inches  of  cylindrical  armor  nets,  19,500,000  lire;  industrial  products,  17,- 

round  the  ammunition  chamber,  and  16  inches  800,000  lire.    In  the  total  sum  of  the  exports 

round  the  conical  hatchways.    The  engines  are  31,800,000  lire  represent  a^cultural  products, 

intended  to  develop  15,200  horse-power,  and  she  52,700,000    live    stock    and    animal    products, 

is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  of  the  class,  6,700,600  lire  the  produce  of  mines,  and  8,800,- 

making  18  knots  an  hour.     The  "  Italia,"  the  000  lire  manufactured  articles. 

"  Duilio,"  and  the  "  Lauria  "  are  the  only  ships  As  compared  with  1888,  when  the  application 

carrying  100-ton  guns.    The  **  lie  Umberto  "  has  of  the  general  tariff  of  July  18, 1887,  resulted  in 

four  of  the  more  manageable  68- ton  guns.    All  a  serious  depression,  the  commercial  situation 

the  line-of-battle  ships  and  cruisers  are  abun-  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  1889.    Ger- 

dantly  supplied  with  small  guns  and  mitrail-  many  benefited  by  the  rupture  of  commercial 

leuses.  relations  with  France  in  the  first  year  and  still 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  for  more  in  the  second,  which  showed  an  increased 
the  calendar  year  1889  had  the  total  value  of  demand  in  Italy  for  German  beer,  spirits,  oils, 
1,391,200,000  lire,  exclusive  of  re-exports.  The  tobacco,  alkaloids,  colored  silk  yams  and  goods, 
imports  of  cereals  were  213,000,000  lire ;  of  cot-  apparel,  and  iron  wares  of  all  kinds ;  and  in  re- 
ton,  112,400,000  lire ;  of  coal,  108,000,000  lire ;  turn  there  was  a  larger  exportation  to  Germany 
of  silk,  85,400,000  lire ;  of  iron,  77,000,000  lire ;  of  wine,  pigs,  hides  and  skins,  silk  waste,  fruit, 
of  cotton  goods,  48,800,000  lire ;  of  woolen  goods,  hemp,  and  other  articles.  The  increase  in  the 
47,400,000  lire ;  of  machinery,  43,400,000  lire :  of  total  value  of  exports  is  largely  attributable  to 
animals,  41,200,000  lire ;  of  nides  and  skins,  40.-  advances  in  the  prices  of  raw  silk  and  wine,  and 
400,000  lire ;  of  fish,  31,100,000  lire ;  of  timber,  imports  generally  showed  an  advance  in  valua- 
31,000,000  lire;  of  coffee,  29,800.000  lire;  of  tion  that  more  than  counterbalanced  the  effect 
wool,  29,700,000  lire ;  of  sugar,  27,500,000  lire ;  of  grain  imports  at  10  per  cent,  lower  prices  on 
of  silk  fabrics,  26,3()0,000  lire ;  of  tobacco,  19,-  the  total.  Articles  of  food  represent  about  a 
600,000  lire ;  of  gums  and  resin,  18,400,000  lire ;  quarter  of  the  total  trade  of  the  country,  raw 
of  butter  and  cheese,  16,900,000  lire ;  of  chemi-  and  partly  prepared  materials  about  a  half,  and 
cal  products,  16,700,000  lire ;  of  petroleum,  15,-  manufactured  articles  the  remaining  fourth. 
000,000  lire ;  of  copper,  bronze,  etc.,  14,900,000  The  figures  for  1889  and  preceding  years  indi- 
lire;  of  linen  threaa,  14,400,000  lire.  cate  in  some  branches  a  partial  renlization  of 

The  total  value  of  exports  of  Italian  products  the  hope  of  the  Government  to  supplant  foreign 

and  manufactures  was  950,600,000  lire.    The  ex-  with  home  manufactures  by  the  aid  of  protxK;t- 

ports  of  silk  were  332,900,000  lire ;  of  olive  oil,  ive  duties,  notwithstanding  the   recent  treaty 

66,300,000  lire ;  of  wine,  53,100,000  lire;  of  lem-  with  Switzerland,  in  which  important  conces- 

ons,  34,900,000  lire ;  of  tartar,  24,400,000  lire ;  of  sions  were  made.    Iron  rails,  which  used  all  to 

hemp,    23,400,000  lire ;   of  sulphur,   23,200,000  be  imported,  are  now  made  in  Italy.    The  ira- 

lire ;  of  fruit,  21,700,CK)0  lire ;  of  silk  fabrics,  ports  of  raw  cotton  in  1889  exceeded  those  of 

20,300,000  lire:  of  cotton  manufactures,  19,800,-  the  previous  year  by  123,000  quintals.    The  im- 

000  lire ;  of  hides  and  skins,  18,900,000  lire ;  of  ports  of  coal,  of  pig  and  scrap  iron,  of  wool,  jute, 

butter  and  cheese,  18,500,000  lire ;  of  eggs,  18,-  and  other  raw  materials  show  considerable  in- 

400,000  lire ;  of  coral,  18,300,000  lire ;  of  marble  creases.    Large  imports  of  wood  pulp  and  straw 

and  alabaster,  16,000,000  lire;  of  animals,  15,-  and  the  decline  in  rag  exports  to  almost  nothing, 

400,000  lire ;  of  wood  manufactures,  15,000,000  not  less  than  the  growing  exports  of  paper,  bear 

lire ;  of  straw  manufactures,  13,400,000  lire ;  of  witness  to  the  progress  of  the  paper  industry, 

zinc  ore,  11,200,000  lire.  Of  the  total  exports  in  1889  about  30  per  cent 

The  imports  of  precious  metals  were  49,600,-  were  alimentary  substances,  55  per  cent  raw  or 

000  lire  and  the  exports  55,100,000  lire.  slightly  improved  materials,  and  15  per  cent 

Of  the  total  imports  313,700,000  lire  came  from  articles  that  owed  the  greater  part  of  their  value 

Great  Britain,  206,700,000  lire  from  France,  165,-  to  processes  of  manufacture.     The  export  of 

400,000  lire  from  Austria-Hungary,  156,500,000  wine,  although  other  markets  have  been  found 

lire  from  Germany,  153,600,000  lire  from  Rus-  to  supply  the  place  of  the  French  market,  fell 

sia,  65,600,000  lire  from  Switzerland,  46,900,000  in  1889  from  1,802,020  to  1,408,977  hectolitres, 

lire  from  Belgium,  88,400.000  lire  from  the  rest  owing  to  a  poor  vintage,  which  neutralized  the 

of  Europe,  75,400,000  lire  from  the  United  States  effects  of  measures  taken  by  the  Government  to 

and  Canada,  32,500,000  lire  from  other  Ameri-  alleviate  distress  among  the  niral  population, 

can  countries,  105,200,000  lire  from  Asia,  and  The  wines  of  Sicily,  which  under  the  desipna- 

30,900,000  lire  from  Africa.     Of   the  total  ex-  tion  of  blendinjf  wines  had  been  imported  in 

ports,  237,300,000  lire  went  to  Switzerland,  199,-  vast  quantities  into  France  in  the  early  stages 

400,000  lire  direct  to  France,  115,300,000  lire  to  of  fermentation  and  there  worked  up  into  excel- 

England,   95,500,000   lire   to  Austria-Hungary,  lent  beverages  by  the  careful  processes  known 

95,200,000  lire  to   Germany,  29,300,000  lire   to  to  French  wine  makers,  were  rendered  valueless 

Belgium,  9,900,000  lire  to  Russia,  49,200,000  lire  by  the  stoppage  of  the  French  demand,  and  the 

to  other  European  destinations,  75,600,000  lire  vine  growers,  who  had  greatly  extended  their 

to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  70,900,000  lire  vineyards,  were  threatened  with  ruin,  being  igno- 

to  other  parts  of  America,  14,800,000  lire   to  rant  of  the  art  of  preserving  and  maturing  wine 

Asia,  and  13,300.000  lire  to  Africa.  and  rendering  it  fit  for  export.    Olive  oil  was 

The  total  value  of  imports,  analyzed  accord-  exported  to  the  amount  of  28.728  Quintals  in  ex- 
ing  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  articles,  is  cess  of  the  quantity  shipped  abroaa  in  1888;  but 
divided  as  follows :  Products  of  agriculture,  36,-  it  still  fell  short  of  the  normal  figures  of  the  ex- 
200,000  lire  ;  pastoral  products,  19,200,000  lire ;  port  previous  to  the  closing  of  the  French  mar- 
fishery  products,  2,800,000  lire ;  forestry  prod-  tet.    The  exports  of  oranges  and  lemons  are 
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increasing,  and  the  demand  in  England  and  the  June  30,  1889,  was  35,322  kilometres,  or  21,935 
United  States  for  sirups  and  essences  n^efrom  miles:  the  length  of  wires,  126,122  kilometres, 
them  is  still  growing,  while  the  attempts  made  There  are  besides  146  kilometres  of  submarine 
in  Asia  Minor  and  South  America  to  compete  cable.  The  number  of  paid  internal  dispatches 
in  these  articles  seem  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  was  7,078,009  in  1888-^89 ;  of  international  dis- 
The  exports  of  silk,  both  in  the  raw  and  manu-  patches,  684,050 ;  of  official  dispatches,  583,246 ; 
factured  state,  is  in  a  favorable  condition.  The  of  messages  connected  with  the  service,  316,860; 
export  of  cocoons  increased  from  10,429  xiuintals  of  international  dispatches  in  transit,  131,482. 
in  1888  to  23,060  in  1889.  In  the  two  jikrs  the  The  receipts  were  14,742,228  lire  ;  ordinary  ex- 
raw  silk  exported,  amounting  to  50,000  quintals,  penses,  13,020,132  lire ;  extraordinary  expenses, 
with  the  cocoons,  constituted  90  per  cent  of  the  599,998  lire. 

exports  of  raw  materials  for  manufactures.    The  Campaign  against  the  Government.— The 

exports  of  marble  and  of  sulphur  steadily  in-  energetic  Italian  Premier,  who  before  he  took 

crease.    Vegetable  products,  with  the  exception  office  was  an  advanced  Radical,  since  he  came 

of  lemons,  oranges,  and  nuts,  show  a  consider-  to  the  head  of  affairs  has  learned  to  depend  less 

able  falling  off  in  the  foreign  demand.    In  spite  and  less  on  any  particular  party  or  parliament- 

of  the  higher  duties  the  import  of  breadstuffs  ary  combination,  and  been  able  to  carry  his 

increased  from  669,789  tons  in  1888  to  872,743  measures,  now  with  the  support  of  the  Left,  and 

tons  in  1889,  yielding  over  10,000,000  lire  in  cus-  now  by  the  votes  of  the  Right.    The  party  lead- 

toms  duties.    Imports  of  Indian  corn  and  rice  ers  who  are  ambitious  to  succeed  him  and  the 

increased  no  less  than  those  of  wheat.    A  new  aspirants  for  office  who  would  not  have  been 

law  on  distilling  stimulated  imports  of  spirits  disappointed  in  the  old  times,  when  the  average 

temporarily.     The   prohibition   of   imports  of  duration  of  a  Cabinet  was  only  a  year,  have  at- 

pork  and  pork  products  which  was  first  declared  tempted  various  combinations  without  being  able 

against  the  United  States  and  afterward  extend-  to  shake  the  strong  minister,  who  has  shaped  his 

ed  to  other  countries  was  in  December,  1890,  re-  policy  in  accordance  with  the  ^neral  sense  of 

moved  in  respect  to  German  swine,  provided  im-  the  country,  and  carried  it  out  with  a  vigor  that 

ports  are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  a  health  gives  more  satisfaction  than  even  the  pliant  tact 

inspector.  of  Depretis,  although  it  lias  made  him  many  ene- 

Navigation. — During  1889  the  number    of  mies  and  obtained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a 

vessels  engaged  in  ocean  commerce  entered  at  dictator  who  overrides   parliamentary  institu- 

Italian  ports  was  16,114,  of  7,193,422  tons,  of  tions,  who  incurs  expenditures  in  advance  of  ap- 

which  8,961,  of  1,835.378  tons,  were  Italian,  and  propriations  and  alters  the  laws  by  ministerial 

7,153  of  5,358.044  tons,  were  foreign.    The  total  decrees. 

number  includes  1,580  steamers,  of  1,286,325  tons,  Crispi  has  so  long  been  decried  as  the  slave  of 
registered  as  Italian  and  4,972  foreign  steamers,  Bismarck  that  when  the  old  Chancellor  was  dis- 
of  5,060,886  tons ;  making  6,552  steamers  alto-  missed  the  opponents  of  the  triple  alliance  raised 
gether,of  6,347,211  tons.  The  departures  of  ocean  their  heads,  and  the  foes  and  rivals  of  Crispi 
vessels  numbered  16,365,  of  6,678,282  tons,  in-  combined  in  an  attack  with  the  confident  expec- 
eluding  6,154  steamers,  of  5,858,997  tons.  Of  the  tation  of  bringing  about  his  fall.    In  Lorabardy 
total  number  of  vessels  entered  13,752,  of  6,514,-  a  branch  of  tne  Conservative  party  issued  an 
169tons,and  of  the  number  cleared,  9,1 80,of  3,910,-  anti-ministerial  platform  putting  forward  popu- 
271  tons,  carried  cargoes.  The  coasting  vessels  en-  lar  demands  and  grievances,  and  in  the  south 
tered  numbered  100,676,  of  13,712,893  tons,  23,517,  three  ex-ministers,  with  Magliani  as  their  candi- 
of  11,029,839  tons,  being  steamers.    The  number  date  for  the  premiership  and  Nicotera  as  the  real 
cleared  coastwise  was  100,394,  of  14,086,379  tons,  leader  behind  them,  assailed  the  Government 
including  23,845  steamers,  of  11,468,855  tons.  at  its  weakest  point  and  advanced  a  plausible 
The  number  of  sailing?  vessels  possessing  the  scheme  for  bringing  about  permanent  stability 
national  patent  declined  from  6,7^7,  of  732,494  in  the  finances  by  limiting  African  expenditures 
tons  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  to  6,442,  of  642,225  tons  at  and  reducing  the  army.    In  a  speech  delivered 
the  beginning  of  1889,  while  the  steam  vessels  in-  in  Naples  on  April  20  bignor  Magliani  said  that 
creased  from  254,  of  163,131  tons,  with  60,771  the  deficit  had  become  a  constant  factor,  50,000,- 
rejpnstered  horse-power,  to  279,  of  182,249  tons,  000  lire  annually  being  necessanr  to  establish  an 
with  63,052  horse-power.  equilibrium  in  the  budget.    In  1887  there  was  a 
Railroads. — On  Jan.  1, 1890,  there  were  13,-  deficit  of  8,000,000  lire,  and  an  increase  of  23,- 
063  kilometres,  or  8,1 12  miles,  of  railroad  open  to  000,000  lire  in  the  military  budget;  in  1888  the 
traffic,  besides  2,262  kilometres  of  steam  tram-  deficit  was  72,000,000  lire,  and  the  increase  in  the 
ways.    The  railroad  receipts  in  1889  were  223,-  army  estimates  66,000,000  lire ;  in  1889  the  deficit 
685,592  lire.    A  large  part  of  the  system  is  state  grew  to  234,000,000  lire,  and  the  war  expendi- 
property,  although  under  the  law  of  April  27,  ture  was  again  augmented  by  143,000.000  lire ; 
188d,  the  operation  of  the  state  lines  has  been  and  in  1890  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
transferred  to  companies.  account  would  probably  amount  to  70,000,000 
Posts  and  Telegraplis. — The  number  of  let-  lire.     He  did  not  attack  the  triple  alliance,  but 
ters  carried  in  the  mails  during  the  financial  year  condemned  the  tariff  war  with  France.    There 
ending  June  30,  1889,  was  121,743,000;   postal  was  no  basis  for  a  coalition  between  the  north- 
cards,  45,309,000 ;  printed  inclosures,  171,292,000 ;  em  Conservatives  and  the  southern  Liberals,  and 
postal  orders,  5,139,000;  letters  posted  with  de-  the  project  of  a  fusion  of  Conservatives  appealing 
claration  of  value,  9,612.    The  receipts  for  the  to  tne  masses  with  socialistic  schemes  and  ex- 
year  were  44,072.875  lire  and  the  expenses  39,-  treme  Radicals  never  took  definite  shape. 
211,548  lire.  The  popular  campaign  was  abandoned,  but  in 
The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation  on  the  Chamber  the  ministry  continued  to  be  sub- 
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• 
jected  to  fierce  attacks,  which  often  had  grounds  Workmen  attempted  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Bome, 
in  unusual  repressive  acts.  Crispl  prohibited  and  wero  dispersed  by  force  at  four  successive 
the  celebration,  on  Feb.  24,  of  the  anniversary  of  rendezvous.  In  Bologna  and  Faenza  public 
the  proclamation  of  the  republic  at  Rome  in  meetings  were  broken  up  by  the  police,  and  in 
1849,  a  festival  that  has  been  celebrated  under  Turin  there  was  a  collision  with  the  soldiery,  and 
all  former  Liberal  ministers.  A  Mazzini  celebra-  shots  were  fired  oil  both  sides.  Two  great  strikes 
tion  in  Livomo  was  likewise  interdicted.  Crisp!  that  broke  out  in  Milan,  in  March,  were  caused 
reduced  to  a  nullity  the  ri^ht  of  questioning  by  scardty  of  work,  and  one  of  these  the  Gov- 
ministers  by  evading  or  disdainfully  refusing  to  emment  ended  by  giving  orders  for  railroad  ma- 
answer  interpellations.  He  suppressed  the  Irre-  terial  to  the  firms  that  nad  cut  down  their  pay 
dentist  committee  in  Rome,  and  when  called  to  rolls.  For  the  want  resulting  from  the  cessation 
account  by  his  rancorous  critic,  Signor  Imbriani,  of  building  in  Rome,  Milan,  and  other  places, 
he  rebuked  the  President  of  the  Chamber  for  not  no  similar  relief  could  be  given, 
calling  his  assailant  to  order,  driving  the  Presi-  The  bold  measures  taken  to  repress  Irredent/- 
dent  to  resign,  and  making  necessary  the  inter-  ism  were  defended  with  frank  courage  by  the 
vention  of  the  King,  who  brought  about  a  recon-  Premier  in  his  answers  to  Imbriani,  and  later  in 
ciliation.  In  matters  of  parliamentary  privilege,  the  year  in  a  speech  at  Florence,  in  which  he 
contrary  to  precedent,  the  minister  interpo^  said  that  irresponsible  agitators  could  not  be 
his  influence  to  withhold  the  right  of  immunity  allowed  to  break  treaties  or  to  usurp  the  right  of 
from  arrest  and  imprisonment  fi*om  Prof.  Star-  deciding  on  peace  or  war,  which  belongs  to  the 
baro,  a  journalist,  who  had  been  convicted  of  highest  authority  of  the  state,  and  that  the 
publishing  a  political  libel,  and  as  a  demonstra-  pnnciple  of  nationality  could  not  be  insisted  ou 
tion  against  tne  Oovemment  had  been  elected  to  by  Italy  with  more  reason  than  by  Germany  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  from  the  Repub-  respect  to  the  German  portions  of  Russia  and 
lican  and  Socialist  Deputy,  Signor  Costa,  who  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  or  against  Austria  with 
had  received  the  excessive  sentence  of  three  more  nght  than  against  the  French  in  Corsica 
years  for  having  been  mixed  up  in  a  collision  and  Nizza,  the  Swiss  in  Ticino,  and  the  English 
with  the  police  on  the  occasion  of  a  manifesta-  in  Malta.  The  Republican  and  Irredentist  move- 
tion  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Oberdank,  the  ment  to  break  away  from  the  Liberal  monarchy 
Irredentist.  When  the  general  commanding  in  of  the  house  of  Savoy  and  its  alliances  would  place 
Africa  expelled  two  Italian  newspaper  corre-  the  very  Constitution  of  the  country  in  danger, 
spondents  from  Massowah,  he  would  not  inter-  A  vote  of  confidence  in  the  general  policy  of 
fere  in  response  to  popular  clamor  on  their  be-  the  Government,  taken  on  May  81,  afforded  a 
half,  and  later  he  drew  upon  himself  denuncia-  decisive  test  of  the  undiminished  parliamentary 
tions  from  the  whole  European  press  by  order-  strength  of  Signor  Crispi,  who  was  sustained  by 
ing  out  of  the  country  the  Roman  correspond-  five  sixths  of  the  Chamber, 
ents  of  the  "  Frankfurter  Zeitung  "  and  of  the  Legislation. — The  reconciliation  of  Church 
Paris  **  Figaro,"  under  a  law  framed  upon  a  and  state  was  made  impossible  by  the  intrans- 
French  act  that  has  never  been  put  in  force  since  igent  declaration  of  the  Pope,  that  the  tern- 
the  republic  was  established.  The  correspond-  poral  power  and  the  possession  of  Rome  are 
ents,  wiiose  reports  were  colored  by  their  hostility  indispensable  to  the  independence  of  the  Holy 
to  the  triple  alliance,  had  done  nothing  more  See.  When  the  Pope  took  this  attitude  the 
than  repeat  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  Oppo-  Government  responded  by  proceeding  to  carry 
sit  ion  journals,  which  exaggerated  the  embarrass-  out  the  long  contemplated  plan  of  taking  the 
ments  of  the  treasury  and  nearly  precipitated  control  of  charitable  funds  away  from  the  clergy 
a  financial  panic.  To  prevent  a  renewal  of  riot-  and  monastic  brotherhoods,  and  introducing  into 
ous  labor  demonstrations  the  Government  or-  the  criminal  code  a  law  by  which  preaching 
dered  extraordinary  precautions  to  be  taken  when  against  the  acts  of  the  Government  is  a  punish- 
the  labor  agitation -tnat  spread  through  Europe  able  offense.  These  measures,  and  the  raising  of 
in  the  spring  of  1800  manifested  itself  in  Italy,  a  monument  to  Giordano  Bruno,  drew  from  the 
Permission  was  given  for  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Pope  an  allocution  reiterating  the  demand  for 
unemployed  to  be  held  in  Rome  on  April  13,  but  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  as  the 
only  in  the  court  of  the  military  barracks.  Ex-  only  safeguard  of  the  Church,  to  which  Crispi 
trcme  misery  was  common  on  account  of  the  replied  bv  proposing  a  law  to  take  a  large  num- 
buildin^  crisis  and  the  suspension  of  the  mu-  ber  of  female  primary  schools  conducted  by 
nicipal  improvements,  and  the  idle  workmen,  ap-  sisterhoods  from  their  charge  and  placing  them 
pealed  in  vain  to  the  Government  for  work  to  under  lay  control. 

support  their  starving  families.  A  great  crowd  The  extension  of  the  voting  franchise  in  coin- 
gathered  in  the  court-yard,  while  infantry,  artil-  munal  elections  did  not  have  much  effect  in  modi- 
lery,  and  cavalry,  filled  the  neighboring'streets.  f  ying  the  character  of  the  elections  except  in  dis- 
The  meeting  was  closed  by  the  inspector  of  po-  tricts  where  the  Radical  vote  was  already  large, 
lice  when  the  orator — a  working  man  named  I)e  The  new  civil  code,  which  went  into  force  on 
Sanctis — inveighed  against  the  inhumanity  of  Jan.  1,  1890,  formally  abolished  capital  punish- 
the  Government,  saying  that  the  unendurable  ment  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom, 
condition  of  the  people  would  not  cease  till  they  This  act  could  have  but  little  practical  effect  in 
took  up  arras,  and  the  soldiers  cleared  the  place  either  increasing  or  diminishing  crimes  against 
with  fixed  bayonets.  Some  of  the  mob  fell  upon  the  persons,  for  the  reason  that  the  death  pnalty 
the  carbineers  with  sticks,  and  later  the  crowd  had  been  abolished  in  fact  for  a  long  penod. 
attempted  to  reassemble  in  a  public  square,  out  In  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  suffering  proleta- 
of  which  they  were  driven  by  tne  cavalry.  Dem-  riat,  the  Government  proposed,  first,  an  organiza- 
oustrations  on  the  1st  of  May  were  forbidden,  tion  of  public  charity,  such  as  has  never  existed 
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in  Italy,  for  the  claim  of  the  paaper  to  main-  lire,  yielding  a  gross  income  of  8,858,943  lire,  of 
tenance  at  the  cost  of  the  commune,  or  to  relief  which  only  1,188,773  lire  continued  to  be  devoted 
from  the  state,  has  not  b^n  recognized  in  the  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  origi- 
Italian  system  of  jurisprudence;  and,  second,  a  naliv  bequeathed.  In  1890  there  were  11,707 
scheme  of  industrial  insurance  after  the  model  confraternities,  disposing  of  an  income  of  9,000,- 
of  the  German  social  legislation.  A  bill  estab-  000  lire,  or  6,000.000  after  deducting  all  charges, 
lishing  compulsory  insurance  against  accidents  of  which  3,600,000  lire  were  devoted  to  religious 
w^  introduced  by  the  Government  and  consider-  observances,  often  conducing  to  superstition, 
ably  modified  by  the  committee  of  the  Chamber.  The  op^e  pie  or  charitable  foundations  em- 
The  greatest  stress  was  laid  on  regulations  to  braced  in  tne  law  of  Aug.  3, 1863,  numbered  in 
prevent  accidents,  and  the  obligation  of  em-  1880,  when  a  thorough  investigation  into  their 
ployers  to  provide  every  means  indicated  by  financial  condition  was  undertaken,  21,766,  not 
science  and  experience  to  guard  against  injuries  counting  institutions  for  lending  to  the  poor  or 
to  the  health  and  lives  of  their  employes,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  saving,  like  monti  di 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  enforce  this  principle  pietd^  savings  banks,  agricultural  loan  institu- 
and  to  exercise  a  strict  supervision  were  fully  tions,  etc.  Their  gross  capital  in  1880  was  about 
recognized.  The  industrial  conditions  of  Italy  2,000,000,000  lire,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
seemed  to  the  GoYemment  and  to  the  committee  88,250,067  lire,  which  was  reduced  by  liabilities 
to  be  too  backward  for  a  thoroughgoing  applica-  to  the  amount  of  8,299,676  lire,  14,798,067  lire  of 
tion  of  compulsory  insurance,  and,  therefore,  it  taxes,  etc,  and  17,304,880  lire  of  expenses  of  ad- 
was  proposea  to  limit  it  to  establishments  using  ministration  to  47,917,444  lire.  Casual  legacies, 
steam  machinery  and  employing  more  than  10  subsidies  from  communes  for  the  support  of 
men.  In  the  Government  bill  the  quota  of  the  hospitals,  and  private  gifts  increased  the  sum  at 
insurance  premium  to  be  paid  by  the  men  was  the  disposal  of  the  associations  to  95,031,946  lire. 
10  per  cent.,  the  employers  providing  the  rest.  Between  1880  and  1888  new  bequests  added  99,- 
The  majority  of  the  committee  favored  restrict-  691,046  lire  to  the  endowment  funds.  Of  40,- 
ing  compulsory  insurance  to  cases  of  accidents  000,000  lire  appropriated  by  the  communes  in 
due  to  remissness  of  an  employer  in  taking  pre-  1886  for  chantable  relief  25  per  cent.,  and  of 
ventive  precautions  required  by  law  or  otherwise  20,000,000  lire  similarly  devoted  by  the  provin- 
to  his  negligence,  the  whole  charge  being  placed  cial  authorities,  75  per  cent.,  were  confided  to 
upon  the  masters.  the  opere  pie  for  disbursement.    These  institu- 

Abill  to  charter  a  land-mortgage  bank  for  fifty  tions  were  very  unequally  distributed  in  the 

years,  with  an  authorized  capit^  of  100,000,000  different  sections,  and  their  action  was  circum- 

lire,  and  the  right  to  operate  in  all  parts  of  the  scribed  as  to  the  objects  and  manner  of  relief 

monarch  J*,  encountered  some  opposition,  which  and  the  territory  of  tneir  operations  Igr  the  deeds 

was  particularly  directed  against  the  long  dura-  of  endowment  or  the  statutes  under  which  they 

tion  of    the  charter  as  savoring  of  monopoly;  were  established. 

but  the  arguments  of  the  minister  that,  in  addi-  A  bill  for  reorganizing  the  opere  pie  and 

tion  to  the  300,000,000  or  400,000,000  lire  of  placing  them  under  state  control  pa^ed  the 

home  capital  that  was  locked  upin  mortgages,  Cham  bier  before  the  end  of  1889.    The  Senate, 

it  was  necessary  to  attract  500,000,000  or  600,-  in  which  Conservative  rather  than  Clerical  in- 

000,000  lire  from  abroad  in  order  to  relieve  land  fluences  prevailed,  gave  its  approval  to  nearly 

owners  from  the  pressure  that  hindered  agricult-  80  clauses,  and  even  accepted  tne  part  of  the  bill 

and  progre^  which  could  only  be  done  by  a  that  eave  the  greatest  offense  to  the  Church, 

strong  institution  that  should  be  authorized  to  namely,  the  exclusion  of  parish  priests  from  the 

lend  money  on  long  terms,  finally  secured  the  local  commissions  that  were  to  be  created  for 

passage  of  the  bill.  the  administration  of  the  reformed  charitable 

Reform  of  Charitable  Institations.— By  trusts,  not  daring  to  antagonize  the  dominant 

the  new  police  law  that  went  into  operation  at  Radical  and  anti-Clerical  sentiment  of  modem 

the  beginning  of  1890  the  rip^ht  of  citizens  who  Italy.    Having  thus  conformed  to  popular  opin- 

are  incapable  of  earning  their  support  by  their  ion  on  the  main  issue,  the  numerous  enemies  of 

labor  to  exist  without  resorting  to  crime  or  beg-  Crispi  in  the  Senate  thought  that  they  could 

ging  was  formally  acknowledged,  and  the  bodies  strike  a  blow  at  him  without  incurring  odium 

were  designated  whose  care  it  shall  be  to  succor  by  attacking  a  supplementary  provision  of  the 

necessitous  persons.    In  this  categorv  were  in-  bill  diverting  to  charitable  uses  funds  originally 

eluded  religious  confraternities,  which  were  left  givQn  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites  and 

out  in  186^  when  a  law  regulating  charitable  other  purposes  of  no  apparent  public  utility.    In 

trusts  was  enacted.    By  the  act  of  June  30, 1889,  the  vote  taken  on  an  amendment  striking  out 

religious  foundations,  charitable  societies,  and  this  clause,  on  May  5,  the  Government  was  de- 

pious  brotherhoods  whose  revenues  are  not  em-  feated  by  a  majority  of  93  to  76.    The  blow  was 

ployed  for  specific  benevolent  or  necessary  relig-  delivered  in  the  dark,  as  the  vote  was  by  secret 

lous  purposes  are  reouired  to  contribute  to  the  ballot.    Crispi  declared  the  intention  of  dissolv- 

maintenance  of  the  nelpless  poor.    This  enact-  ing  the  Chamber  and  appealing  to  the  country, 

ment  made  it  encumbent  on  the  Government  to  and  was  doubtless  eager  to  embrace  an  oppor- 

supervise  the  funds  coming  within  the  purview  tunity  to  go  before  the  people  on  an  issue  that 

of  the  law.    On  Jan.  12, 1890,  a  royal  decree  was  would  unite  the  Radical.  Lioeral,  and  Moderate 

published,  ordering  prefects  and  sub-prefects  to  Liberal  elements  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  an 

investigate  and  report  on  all  brotherhoods  and  adverse  vote  on  some  financial  question.    The 

similar  institutions.  majority  of  the  Cabinet  was  in  favor  of  giving 

The  confraternities  alone,  of  which  there  are  the  Senate  a  chance  to  withdraw  from  its  posi- 

8,487,  have  a  capital  endowment  of  111,951,011  tion,  although  Signor  Coppino  had  resigned  irom 
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the  Ministry  of  Public  Instniction  when   the  limit  of  taxation.    In  rural  communes  it  ha& 

Senate,  actuated  by  hostility  toward  him,  had  been  the  practice  to  make  appropriations  for 

rejected  his  bill  for  unifying  the  laws  of  the  private  roads  and  other  works  that  are  of  no 

various  once  -  independent  states  now  forming  benefit  to  the  commune  or  to  the  peasants  who  pay 

the  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  regard  to  archaeologi-  the  taxes,  but  only  to  individual  wealthy  and  in- 

cal  discoveries  and  for  protecting  the  archseo-  fluential    proprietors,  a   class    that    habitually 

logical  treasures  of  the  country  by  regulations  evades  its  fair  proportional  share  of  taxation.   In 

against  exportation,  defacement,  etc.     By  the  Naples  an  immense  sum  of  taxes  was  reported 

decision  of  the  Cabinet  the  bill  was  allowed  to  impossible  of   collection   because    the    pNersons 

go  back  to  the  Chamber  to  be  restored  to  its  taxed  could  not  be  found,  and  yet  when  the 

original  form,  with  the  understanding  that  if  names  were  made  public  by  the  Government  in- 

the  Senate  then  insisted  on  excising  the  clause  vestigation  they  were  found  to  include  some  of 

an  appeal  would  be  taken  to  the  constituencies,  the  most  prominent  citizens.     Embezzlements 

and  that  in  the  new  Parliament  enough  addi-  by  communal  treasurers  were  sometimes  covered 

tional  Senators  would  be  created  to  carry  the  up  by  secretly  appropriating  a  sum  to  balance 

measure.     When  the  bill  came  back  from  the  the  peculations,  and  in  Naples  the  councilors 

Chamber  the  Senate  passed  the  objectionable  voted  money  for  such  purposes  as  the  education 

clause  without  demur.  of  their  sons  or  simply  as  gratuities  to  municipal 

Reform  of  Local  Government. — The  burden  officials, 
imposed  on  the  people  by  the  enormous  arma-  The  Mayor  of  Rome,  Signor  Armellini,  ad- 
men ts  that  Italy  is  obliged  to  keep  ud  and  to  dressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
continually  enlarge  as  a  member  of  tne  triple  on  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  city,  in 
alliance,  by  the  expenditure  on  railroads  beyond  which  he  urged  the  imperative  need  of  state  as- 
present  needs,  which  is  also  to  a  great  extent  a  sistance.  Not  only  would  the  Government  have 
necessity  of  the  military  situation,  and  by  the  gi-  to  provide  the  money  to  pay  interest  on  the 
gantic  scheme  of  the  National  Government,  emu-  loan  of  150,000,000  lire  that  it  had  guaranteed, 
lating  the  institutions  of  the  long-established  but  to  take  over  the  work  of  erecting  or  restor- 
and  wealthy  centralized  nations,  would  be  easy  ing  numerous  public  buildings,  the  regulation  of 
to  bear  if  they  were  not  supplemented  by  excess-  the  Tiber,  and  the  building  of  streets  and  bridges, 
ive  local  taxation,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  or  provide  means  for  carrying  out  these  improve- 
ver}'  largely  wasted.  The  taxation,  which  is  do-  ments  under  state  supervision.  The  city  was  at 
ing  much  to  check  the  prosperity  and  hinder  the  the  end  of  its  resources,  being  compelled  to  im- 
development  of  the  nation,  is  indeed  more  that  pose  new  taxes  to  meet  current  expenses.  As 
of  the  local  than  of  the  national  authorities,  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  municipal  affairs,  a 
and  the  chidf  cause  is  the  general  corruption  in  bill  was  proposed  by  Signor  Crispi,  the  provisions 
the  communal  and  municipal  administration,  of  which  were  so  repugnant  to  the  members  of 
made  possible  by  the  complicated  arrangements  the  existin|^  Municipal  Council  that  they  decided 
of  local  government  and  the  indifference  of  the  to  resign  m  a  body.  In  the  Chamber  the  bill 
electors,  not  more  than  half  of  whom  vote  for  was  hotlv  debated,  and  Menotti  Garibaldi,  pro- 
the  delegates,  although  there  is  no  Clerical  ab-  testing  tnat  discussion  was  stifled,  resigned  his 
stention,  as  in  the  national  elections.  The  Gov-  seat  on  June  30  in  order  to  consult  the  sense  of 
ernment  has  hitherto  been  reluctant  to  interfere,  his  constituency.  The  Irredentists,  whose  indie- 
being  deterred  by  consideration  for  the  principle  nation  against  the  Government  had  been  freshly 
of  local  self-government  that  has  always  been  excited  by  its  seeming  indifference  to  the  su|h 
one  of  the  Liberal  tenets.  The  bankruptcy  of  pression  by  the  Austrian  authorities  of  the  so- 
the  municipalities  of  Naples  and  Rome  \m  to  an  ciety  called  Pro  Patria,  the  ostensible  object  of 
investigation  of  their  affairs  and  to  the  interven-  which  was  to  preserve  and  encourage  the  use  of 
tion  of  the  state  at  the  invitation  of  the  local  the  Italian  language  in  Trieste  and  Trent,  set  up, 
authorities,  and  brought  up  the  question  of  the  by  way  of  protest,  a  journalist  of  Rome  named 
mismanagement  of  local  affairs  everywhere  and  Barzillai,  who  was  a  native  of  Trieste.  At  the 
the  necessity  for  greater  central  control.  In  last  moment  the  Government  put  into  the  field 
Naples  the  looseness  and  corruption  with  which  as  the  official  candidate  Count  Antonelli,  recently 
the  finances  of  the  city  were  found  to  have  been  returned  from  Africa.  The  exciting  questions 
conducted  surpassed  the  worst  predictions,  and  discussed  with  so  much  animation  in  the  Cham- 
in  Rome,  while  the  giving  of  bribes  and  subsi-  ber  made  no  impression  on  the  voters,  who  bore 
dies  and  the  pocketing  of  illegal  perquisites  were  a  smaller  proportion  than  usual  to  the  number 
less  open  and  shameless,  jobbery  and  extra va-  on  the  register,  not  more  than  one  sixth  of  the 
gance  were  quite  as  prevalent.  '  Of  8,257  com-  voting  population  going  to  the  polls.  Garibaldi 
munes  in  the  kingdom,  more  than  5,()00  are  in  receivea  an  insignificant  number  of  votes,  and  in 
debt.  There  are  more  than  100,000,000  lire  of  the  second  election.  Antonelli  not  having  obtained 
loans  on  which  the  interest  exceeds  6  per  cent.,  an  absolute  majority  on  the  first  ballot,  the  re- 
3,000,000  lire  on  which  it  is  more  than  7  per  suit  indicated  that  the  Radical,  Conservative, 
cent.,  and  688,000,000  lire  paying  more  than  10  and  other  Opposition  parties,  even  including  the 
per  cent.  The  amount  paid  annually  in  excess  Clerical  abstainers,  could  not  together  muster 
of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  about  54,000,000  one  third  of  the  voters.  Shortly  before  the 
lire.  Debts  owed  by  communes  to  the  provincial  election  Signor  Fortis,  a  Radical,  who  had  entered 
governments  have  in  several  instances  been  set-  the  Cabinet  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the 
tied  for  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  or  simply  Interior  Department  in  the  hope  of  inducing  a 
wiped  out  on  the  ground  of  insolvency.  The  section  of  his  party  to  join  the  ministerial  ranks. 
Parliament  has  frequently  by  special  legislation  or  at  least  to  cease  a  factious  opposition,  retired 
authorized  communes  to'  exceed  the  statutory  because  he  had  failed  in  his  task. 
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The  General  Election. — In  September  Signer  his  predecessors,  was  a  personal  one  directed 
Seismit-Doda,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  was  dis-  against  him,  whom  they  regard  as  a  renegade 
missed  from  office  because  he  attended  a  banquet  because  he  had  drifted  from  the  Extreme  Left  to 
at  Udine  at  which  strong  Irredentist  tendencies  the  Center,  cut  loose  from  the  Irredentist  ten- 
were  manifested.  In  discussing  the  renewal  of  dencies  that  he  had  formerly  exhibited,  and  on 
the  triple  alliance,  which  expires  in  1892,  Signer  social  and  political  questions  courted  the  approval 
Crispi  is  said  to  have  asked  for  the  cession  of  a  of  the  Moderate  Right  rather  than  carry  out  the 
part  of  the  Trentino,  and  to  have  met  with  a  re-  views  of  his  former  party  associates.  The  Ex- 
fusal  from  Count  Kalnoky  and  strong  objections  treme  Left  is  split  into  the  two  irreconcilable 
from  the  side  of  Germany  to  making  the  alliance  factions,  the  Socialists  and  the  Radicals  being  at 
depend  on  Italian  Irredentist  claims.  In  October  war  with  one  another,  and  even  the  latter  are 
the  visits  of  the  police  and  sanitary  authorities  divided  on  the  questions  of  Irredentism  and  the 
to  convents  in  tne  vicinity  of  Naples  and  the  continuance  of  the  triple  alliance.  Republicanism 
release  of  inmates  of  the  convent  popularly  is  still  in  the  theoretical  stage,  and  does  not  enter 
called  Sepolte  Vive  ("  buried  alive ''),  who  had  first  into  practical  politics  otherwise  than  in  the 
entered  the  institution  under  compulsion,  af-  manifestation  of  sympathy  and  fraternal  feeling 
forded  a  new  cause  of  irritation  to  the  Church,  for  the  French  and  hostility  to  the  Austro-Ger- 
Expectations  that  the  Clerical  party  would  take  man  league  with  the  Italian  monarchy.  The 
an  active  part  in  politics  were  aroused  in  the  general  sentiment  was  pointedly  expressed  in 
early  part  of  1890,  but  without  reason.  The  Crispins  famous  phrase:  "The  republic  divides 
Chamber  was  dissolved  at  the  close  of  the  long  us,  and  the  Monarchy  unites  us.*' 
session  of  1889-'90,  and  new  elections  were  or-  The  New  Chamber. — The  increased  numeri- 
dered  to  take  place  in  November.  In  an  impor-  cal  strength  of  the  Government  party  was  less 
tant  speech  at  Turin,  reviewing  the  course  of  his  favorable  for  its  harmony  and  cohesion  than  & 
administration.  Signer  Crispi  made  a  statement  reduced  majority  would  have  been.  Discord  in 
regarding  the  financial  situation  that  placed  it  the  Cabinet  had  led  to  the  summary  removal  of 
in  a  somewhat  less  favorable  light  than  earlier  the  late  Minister  of  Finance  before  the  elections 
estimates.  The  budget  of  1889-*90  closed  with  took  place.  Signer  Seismit-Doda,  who  belonged 
an  estimated  deficit  of  74,000,000  lire.  The  deficit  to  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Cabinet,  growing 
for  1890-'91,  owing  to  diminished  receipts  from  restive  under  the  movement  of  the  center  of 
duties  on  cereals,  railroads,  and  the  taxes  on  com-  gravity  toward  the  Right  through  Crispins  un- 
mercial  transactions,  the  deficit,  instead  of  11,-  mistakable  moderate  tendencies,  attempted  to 
000,000  lire,  would  be  25,000,000  lire.  There  organize  a  reactionary  movement  toward  Radi- 
would  be  a  smaller  deficit  in  the  succeeding  calism.  When  he  committed  himself  so  far 
year,  and  in  order  to  banish  it  from  future  budg-  as  to  listen  without  protest  to  anti-Austrian 
ets  the  Government  would  demand  the  simpli-  speeches  at  a  public  dinner  of  the  Irredentists^ 
fication  of  the  public  services  and  the  distribution  Signer  Crispi  sent  a  request  for  his  resignation, 
over  longer  periods  of  the  outlay  on  public  Doda,  who  nad  already  had  differences  with  the 
works,  and  would,  furthermore,  introduce  im-  president  of  the  ministry  refused  to  resign  ex- 
provements  in  the  methods  of  collecting  taxes,  cept  to  the  ministry  as  a  whole,  hoping  there- 
Appealing  to  the  working-class  vote,  the  minis-  by  to  create  a  split  in  the  Cabinet,  and  por- 
ter promised,  in  addition  to  accident  insurance,  haps  to  get  a  majority  to  uphold  his  right  to 
to  propose  a  national  pension  fund  for  aged  work-  follow  an  independent  political  course.  Crispi 
men  and  a  council  of^  masters  and  men  for  the  met  this  emergency  by  obtaining  the  signature 
settlement  of  labor  disputes.  In  regard  to  the  of  the  King  to  a  decree  curtly  dismissing  him 
military  situation,  he  spoke  of  the  triple  alliance  and  intrusting  his  portfolio  provisionally  to  the 
as  enabling  Italy  to  do  with  lighter  armaments  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Signer  Giolitti.  On 
than  would  be  necessary  if  she  still  occupied  an  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  the  new  Chamber 
isolated  position.  Not  being  able  to  secure  a  Giolitti,  being  unable  to  approve  certain  public 
general  European  disarmament,  Italy  would  com-  undertakings  that  Sie^nor  Fmali,  the  Minister  of 
niit  a  perilous  act  if  she  reduced  her  armaments.  Public  Works,  considered  indispensable  for  the 
which  were,  moreover,  purely  defensive.  protection  of  agricultural  interests  in  parts  of 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  beyond  expecta-  the  country  subject  to    inundations,  resigned 

tion  favorable  to  the  ministerial  party,  which  from  the  ministry  on  Dec  8,  when  his  economi- 

elected  410  candidates.    The  Extreme  Radicals  cal  views  were  not  accepted,  and  Signer  Gri- 

secured  only  87  seats,  and  the  remaining  61  fell  maldi  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  taking  the 

to  the  Conservative  or  Constitutional  Opposition,  portfolio  of  Finance  and  provisionallv  that  of 

The  gift  of  100,000  lire  from  the  Franco-Italian  the  Treasury. 

economist   Cemuschi  toward   the  election  ex-        The  Parliament  was  opened  by  King  Umberto 

penses  of  the  Radicals  was  no  benefit,  but  a  on  Dec.  10.    The  speech  from  the  throne  de- 

serious  drawback  to  their  canvass.    In  Rome  all  clared  that,  the  military  reorganization  having 

the  Government  candidates  were  elected  except  been  completed  within  defensive  limits,  Italy 

one,  who  was  beaten  by  the  Irredentist  Barzillai.  felt  sure  of  herself.    In  regard  to  the  question 

Andrea  Costa,  who  was  a  fugitive  in  France,  was  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  state,  the 

re-elected  in  Ravenna  and  Bologna.   As  the  can-  Italian  monarchy,  which  is  founded  on  the  will 

didate  of  the  minority  in  Rome,  Prince  Odes-  of  the  people  as  well  as  on  traditions,  is  a  pledge 

calchi,  a  Monarchical  Socialist,  was  elected.    The  of  peace  and  liberty,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 

fierce  opposition  of  the  Radicals,  who  exerted  all  suner  derogation  in  the  name  of  religion.    With 

their  energies  in  the  contest,  the  result  of  which  reference  to  the  financial  situation,  retrench- 

showed  how  inferior  they  are  in  numbers  to  the  ments  in  the  administrations  and  the  reorganiza- 

adberents  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Crispi  from  tion  of  the  system  of  taxation  were  all  that 
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would  be  necessary  to  effect  an  equilibrium.  Obbi  or  Oppia,  has  been  taken  under  theprotect- 
Signor  Crispi  announced  in  a  meeting  of  his  orate  of  Italy.  Negotiations  are  pending  for 
supporters  that  the  Government  would  be  able  the  transfer  of  the  stations  on  the  coast  belong- 
to  do  without  fresh  taxes.  His  determination  ing  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
to  pursue  a  conservative  policy  and  resist  inno-  The  imports  into  Massowah  by  land  and  sea 
vations  was  evidenced  by  his  selection  of  the  89  in  1889  amounted  to  12,939,957  lire.  Of  2,065 
new  members  nominated  to  the  Senate,  the  ma-  vessels,  of  200,997  tons,  arriving  at  the  port,  1,241 
jority  of  whom  were  taken  from  the  Right  Cen-  were  Italian,  and  of  1,871  that  sailed,  of  the  ag- 
ter.  '  The  Minister  of  War  resigned  a  few  days  |^gate  capacity  of  211,142  tons,  1,200  were  Ital- 
after  the  Chamber  met,  and  was  succeeded  by  lan.  A  line  of  railroad,  17  miles  long,  is  in  oper- 
Gen.  Pelloux.  ation  at  Massowah  between  M*Kulu  and  Saati, 

The  Radicals  forced  a  conflict  at  the  opening  and  another  railroad  has  been  built  from  Abd-el- 
of  the  session,  the  result  of  which,  though  the  Kader  to  Arkiko.  The  colonial  army  of  Italy 
attack  was  bold  and  well  planned,  was  a  more  comprises  two  battalions  of  rifles,  a  battalion  of 
decisive  defeat  than  any  that  the^  had  sustained  bersaglieri,  a  company  of  fortress  artillery,  a 
in  the  former  Parliament.  Signor  Imbnani  mountain  battery  of  4  guns,  a  company  of  mech- 
offered  a  resolution  implying  that  the  Prime  anicians.  a  company  of  sappers,  a  company  of 
Minister  had  acted  unconstitutionally  in  dis-  railroad  troops,  a  signal  corps,  a  company  of  f«n- 
missing  Seismit-Doda  by  royal  decree,  and  that  itary  troops,  a  commissariat  company,  and  a 
the  subsequent  retirement  of  Giolitti  furnished  company  of  train,  numbering  altogether  109  offi- 
additional  proof  of  his  tendency  to  override  his  cers  and  8,096  men,  with  871  horses.  The  native 
colleagues  m  the  Cabinet  and  govern  dictate-  troops  comprise  six  battalions  of  infantry,  two 
rially.  By  shrewd  tactics  Crispi  conflned  the  squadrons  of  scouts,  a  mountain  batterv  with  6 
debate  to  one  phase  of  the  question,  and  having  guns,  and  a  force  of  police,  numbering  altogether 
drawn  from  Seismit-Doda  a  defense  of  his  pre&-  114  officers,  of  whom  74  are  Italians,  and  3,794 
ence  at  the  banquet,  he  quoted  from  speeches  men.  The  town  of  Massowah  has  a  population 
made  there  to  show  that  the  continuity  and  sue-  of  16,000  people,  of  whom  500  are  Italians  (ex- 
cess of  Italy's  foreign  policy  was  at  stake  and  elusive  of  the  military),  700  Greeks,  50  Europeans 
the  dignity  of  the  Cabinet  lowered  by  the  act  of  of  other  nationalities,  and  100  East  Indian  Ban- 
the  late  Minister  of  Finance.  He  asked  for  a  ians.  Prof.  Guido  Cora  has  estimated  the  area 
motion  of  confidence,  which  was  made  and  im-  of  the  regions  in  Africa  under  Italian  sover- 
mediately  voted  by  a  maloritv  of  271  against  10.  ei^ty,  protection,  or  influence  at  836,070  square 
The  other  Radicals  left  tne  Chamber  because  the  miles  and  the  population  at  5,958,800.  To  the 
constitutional  question  was  avoided  by  the  prem-  country  around  Massowah  under  immediate  Ital- 
ature  ending  of  the  debate.  ian  jurisdiction,  including  Keren  and  Asmara, 

Colonial  Possessions. — The  belt  on  the  west  he  assigns  an  area  of  3,100  square  miles,  with  a 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea  belonging  to  Italy,  with  population  of  250,000;  the  Dahlak  archipeUco 
rear  country  of  undetermined  depth,  has  been  nas  an  area  of  420  square  miles  and  2,000  mhab- 
given  the  name  of  the  colony  of  Ervthrea.  The  itants ;  the  Assab  territory  is  550  square  miles 
coast  line  of  about  620  miles  extends  from  Cape  in  extent,  and  its  population  is  6,800 ;  the  terri- 
Kasar,  in  18°  2'  of  north  latitude,  to  Cape  Sin-  torjr  of  the  protected  Hababs  and  other  tribes  is 
thiar,  in  12°  SO'  of  north  latitude.  The  western  estimated  to  embrace  an  area  of  18,000  square 
frontier  of  the  Italian  possessions  is  about  38°  miles,  with  200,000  inhabitants ;  the  territory  of 
east  from  Greenwich.  Part  of  the  territory  has  Afar  or  Danakil,  inclusive  of  Aussa,  is  estimated 
been  occupied  and  declared  to  be  under  lUdian  at  34,000  square  miles,  with  200,000  population ; 
sovereignty,  and  over  the  rest  a  protectorate  has  the  Somali  coast  and  a  tract  extending  into  the 
been  proclaimed.  Erythrea  comprises  Assab  and  interior  as  far  as  Wadi  Nogal  and  Mudug  has  an 
its  territory,  having  a  length  from  north  to  south  estimated  area  of  90,000  square  miles  and  a  pop- 
of  about  80  miles;  Massowah  and  neigborin^  isles,  ulation  roughly  reckoned  at  300,000 ;  and  Aoys- 
with  the  coast  from  Emberemi  to  the  peninsula  sinia,  with  Shoa,  Kaffa,  Harrar,  etc.,  has  an  ex- 
of  Buri ;  the  Dahlak  Islands  and  the  protector-  tent  of  190.000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated 
ates  of  the  Danakil  coast,  the  sultanate  of  Ra-    population  of  5,000,000. 

heita,  and  the  countries  of  the  Habab,  Boyos,  In  north  Somaliland  the  Germans  were  rivals 
and  Beni-Amer  tribes.  Italy  has  reserved  for  of  the  Italians  before  they  abandoned  their  pre- 
hersolf  as  against  other  European  powers  the  tensions  in  this  region  to  the  English,  who  im- 
protectorate  of  the  sultanate  of  Aussa  or  Haussa  mediately  entered  into  an  arrangement  which 
and  its  dependencies.  enables  Italy  to  round  off  her  protectorate  over 

In  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  May  2  and  Sept.  Abyssinia  and  adjacent  countnes  while  leaving 
29,  1889,  the  Government  of  the  King  of  Italy  England  in  command  of  the  approach^  to  the 
represents  the  Negus  of  Abvssinia  in  all  his  ex-  Nile  regions.  In  visiting  Uba,  near  Warsheik, 
ternal  relations.  The  diplomatic  agent  at  the  for  the  purpose  of  offering  presents  to  the  Sul- 
court  of  the  Negus  in  1889  was  Count  Salimbeni.  tan,  whose  territory  had  been  proclaimed  an 
On  May  17,  1890,  a  peace  was  signed  at  Adua  Italian  protectorate,  Lieut.  Zavafcii,  of  the  navy, 
with  Ras  Mangascia,  nephew  of.  the  late  Kin^  of  was  killed  by  the  natives  on  Apnl  24. 1890.  The 
Ethiopia,  who  for  some  time  held  the  province  position  of  the  Italians  at  Keren  and  Asmara 
of  Tigreh  against  King  Menelek.  was  menaced  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  the 

On  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  part  of  hostile  movements  of  the  dervishes  of  the  Sou- 
the  Somali  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  tne  Jub  dan.  Abu  Kerdja,  Emir  of  Tokar,  made  a  raid 
near  the  equator  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  on  Taklai,  on  the  border  of  the  Habab  country, 
British  Somali  protectorate  of  Cape  Hafun,  in  8*  and  was  repulsed.  Simultaneously  Osman  Di^- 
of  north  latitude,  inclusive  of  the  sultanate  of    ma  advanced  from  Kassala  against  the  Beni- 
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Amer  tribe.    Evidently  a  concentrated  move-  garded  as  unreasonable  and  perhaps  a  factitious 
ment  was  planned  between  the  secret  and  open  one  fomented  for  the  purposes  of  the  moment, 
enemies  of  the  Italians  and  the  dervishes  to  fall  Kassala  was  never  anything  more  to  Egypt  than 
Upon  the  occupying  force,  which  was  remote  an  outpost  against  Abyssinian  aggression,  which 
from  the  base  of  operations,  and  drive  it  out  of  need  be  no  longer  feared  since  Abyssinia   is 
Bogosland.    These  events  suggested  the  advisa-  under  Italian  influence.     The    Italian    minis- 
bility  of  extending  the  defensive  frontier  by  ter  urged  that  Kassala  is  the  key  of  Abyssinia, 
gaining  possession  of  Kassala,  which  was  cov-  and  that  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
eted  for  the  further  reason  that  it  would  extend  dervishes,  Abyssinia,   for  the   safety  of  which 
the  field  of  trading  operations  into  a  new  region  Italy  is  responsible,  is  in  constant  danger  of  at- 
capable  of  great  development.    However  impor-  tack.    He,  therefore,  asked  that  either  Egypt  or 
tant  the  co-operation  of  the  Italians  would  be  for  England  should  go  to  Kassala ;  in  which  case  the 
the  ultimate  pacification  of  the  Soudan,  the  Eng-  Italians  would  have  neighbors  that  they  could 
lish  were  unwilling  to  admit  a  commercial  com-  trust,  or  that  England  should  give  consent  to 
petitor  into  a  region  reserved  for  British  ex-  its  military  occupation  by  the  Italians.     The 
ploitation.    After  African  delimitation  treaties  views  of  the  two  governments  being  so  diverg- 
bad  been  concluded  by  England  with  Germany  ent,  the  Italian  representative  proposed,  as  a 
and  France,  the  Italian  Government  proposed  a  temporary  arrangement,  that  his  Government 
conference  to  settle  the  boundaries  between  its  be  allowed  to  occupy  and  hold  Kassala  with  its 
possessions  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  and  the  British  troops  for  its  own  protection,  since  the  Anglo- 
sphere.    The  negotiations  were  intrusted  to  Sir  Egvptian  authorities  could  not  maintain  peace 
Evelyn  Baring,  the  British  agent  in  Egypt,  who  ana  order.    Sir  Eveljrn  Baring  was  willing  to 
went  to  Italy  in  September,  1890,  accompanied  accept  this  compromise,  provided  the    Italian 
by  Gen.  Sir  Francis  Grenfell  as  his  adviser  on  Government  formally  acknowledged  the  Egyp- 
t^e  military  aspects  of  the  controver^.    The  tian  rip^ht  to  Kassala,  and  would  engage  to  witn- 
Italian   Government    proposed    that    tne    line  draw  its  garrison  and  hand  over  the  place  to 
should  be  drawn  about  half-way  between  Suakin  Egypt  as  soon  as  the  Egyptian  Government 
and  Massowah.    The  English  were  entirely  will-  should  send  troops  to  occupy  the  district.    For 
ing  to  concede  the  coast  district  claimed,  as  it  is  the  capture  of  Kassala  an  expedition  would  be 
of  no  value,  either  strategically  or  commercially,  'required, that  might  entail  heavy  sacrifices,  and 
but  none  of  the  Hinterland^  which  would  in-  therefore  the  Italian    Government  would  not 
elude  Kassala  and  Atbara,  and  if  extended  west-  agree  to  restore  the  town  to  Egypt  and  abandon 
ward  would  take  in  the  Blue  and  White  Niles  the  claims  of  Abyssinia  after  performing  the 
and  their  junction  at   Khartoum.     The    Nile  work  that  belonged  to  Egypt  if  her  claims  to 
regions  Italy  had  no  intention  of  claiming,  for  the  place  were  just,  but  offered  to  reserve  all 
it  belongs  geographically  and  historically  within  rights  that  Egypt  now  possessed,  and  leave  the 
the  Egyptian  sphere ;  but  by  the  same  titles  she  question   after    the   object  of   the  occupation 
clairaraKa^ala  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  sphere  nad  been  accomplished  in  the  same  position  as 
in  which  she  had  established  her  influence  with  at  present.    Italian  forces  would  take  Kassala 
the  approval  of  Great  Britain.    Ethnolo^ically,  and  continue  the  occupation  until  Egyptian  or 
it  forms  part  of  the  domain  of  the  Bern- Amer  English  troops  were  ready  to  resume  possession, 
and  other  tribes  taken  under  her  protection  and  when  the  (question  would  be  made  tne  subject 
subsidized  at  a  heavy  cost  as  a  bulwark  against  of  negotiations.    Neither  Government  was  will- 
tbe  dervishes.    Without  it  her  dominion  over  in^  to  make  further  concessions,  and  at  this 
these  Arab,  tribes  could  never  be  consolidated,  point  the  conferences  were  broken  off  on  Oct.  10. 
bat  would  be  disputed  and  remain  always  a  sub-  A  few  days  afterward  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  sent 
ject  of  contention  and  a  cause  of  friction  be-  out  a  diplomatic  note  of  the  same  tenor  as  the 
tween  Italians  and  Englishmen,  although  with-  one  issued  at  the  time  of  the  Jtalian  annexation 
out  their  alle^ance  the  port  of  Massowah  would  of  Massowah,  declaring  that  no  one  is  entitled, 
lose  much  of  its  value.    The  commercial  impor-  without  his  assent  as  suzerain  of  E^ypt,  to  ac- 
tance  of  Kiusala  is  very  great.    The  Italians  if  (juire  or  cede  an^  part  of  the  Egyptian  dom  in- 
established  there  could  tap  the  trade  of  the  Sou-  ions.    In  an  incidental  allusion  to  Tripoli,  he 
dan  and  draw  a  large  part  of  it  to  Massowah.  said  that  he  would  defend  it  against  foreign  oc- 
Before  1882  much  of  the  trade  was  actually  cen-  cupation  as  long  as  he  has  a  ship  or  a  soldier 
tered  in  this  place.    From  the  strategical  point  left.    An  arrangement  with  England  was  sub- 
of  view  the  possession  of  Kassala  was  regarded  sequently  made,  allowing  Italian  troops  to  be 
by  the  Italians  as  indispensable  to  the  security  sent  to  Kassala. 

of  their  advanced  positions  at  Keren  and  As-  The  Italian  Government  hopes  to  divert  a  large 
mara  so  long  as  these  were  threatened  by  Osman  part  of  the  emigration  to  Africa  and  to  develop 
Digma.  The  English  were  disposed  at  first  to  a  trade  that  wiU  bring  in  rich  returns  to  Italian 
urge  the  strategical  importance  to  themselves  of  industry  and  commerce.  The  cost  to  the  Gov- 
a  position  that  flanked  the  Berber  route  and,  if  emment  of  the  colonial  enterprise  from  1882  to 
held  by  a  foreign  power,  menaced  Khartoum,  1890  was  about  100,000,000  lire.  Gen.  Gandolfe, 
but  abandoned  this  argument,  which  they  could  who  was  appointed  civil  and  military  Governor 
not  put  forward  with  good  grace  after  having  of  the  possessions  on  the  Red  Sea,  announced 
conceded  still  more  commanding  military  posi-  when  he  entered  on  his  office  on  July  1,  1890, 
tions  to  Germany  as  soon  as  a  better  one  was  that  military  rule  was  at  an  end,  ana  that  he 
furnished  by  the  Egyptians,  more  particularly  would  endeavor  to  make  the  people  understand 
the  element  hostile  to  England,  who  raised  an  the  benefits  of  civilization,  adaing  that  he  would 
outcry  lu^inst  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  the  respect  all  religious  beliefs  and  protect  the  in- 
former dominion.    In  Italy  the  a^tation  was  re-  terests  of  natives  and  Europeans  alike. 
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JAPAN.     The  Empire  of  Dai  Nippon,  or  tion,  misinterpretation,  and  misapplication  of 

Japan,  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  at  the  head  law,  or  violation  of   the   rales    of   procedure, 

of  which  is  the  Emperor,  Mutsuhito,  born  Not.  There  are  are  501  judges  in  the  peace  tribunals, 

3,   1852,  and   reckoned   the  one  hundred  and  673  in  the  courts  of  first  instance,  70  in  the 

twenty-third  in  the  line  of  mikados   or  sov-  courts  of  appeals,  and  25  in  the  Court  of  Caswi- 

ereigns  of  Tei  Koku  Nippon  (*^  Japan,  the  coun-  tion,  or  a  total  of  301  courts  and  1,269  judges, 

try  of  the  theocratic  dynasty ").    The  Empress,  There  are  also  422   public    prosecutors,   1,404 

Haruko,  was  born  May  29,  1850.     Of  eleven  clerks  and  subordinates,  and  1,959  employee  of 

children  born  to  the  Mikado,  all  by  imperial  con-  various   grades,  making  in   all  '5,059  persons, 

cubines,  only  three  are  living.    A  princess  was  There  are  193  prisons. 

born  Jan.  28,  1890,  and  two  princes  are  living.        Japanese  law,  so  far  as  written,  has  at  no  time 

The  crown-prince,  or  heir-apparent,  Haru-no-  been  the  genuine  outcome  of  the  national  life. 

Miya.  was  formally  invested  with  the  title  and  In  the  seventh  and  later  centuries  Japan  bor- 

dignities  of  his  station  Nov.  3,  1889.    For  some  rowed  the  codes  of  China,  which  were  formed 

years,  after  the  fire  destroyed  the  imperial  resi-  during  the  Tang  and  Sung  dynasties.    During 

deuces  in  Tokio,  the  Emperor  and  court  had  the  era  of  Meiji,  which  began  in  1868,  the  legis- 

their  residence  in  the  mansion  of  the  ex-Daimio  lative  activity  has  been  very  great  in  the  direc- 

of  Eiushiu ;  but,  on  Jan.  11, 1889,  the  removal  of  tion  of  borrowing  from  Europe.    The  question 

the  imperial  familv  to  the  new  and  splendid  pal-  of  codes  has  long  been  involv^  in  the  politics  of 

ace  was  accomplished.  treaty  revision,  and  the  able  men  of  Japan  are 

GoTernment. — The  Japanese  national  admin-  divided  into  two  parties  on  the  question  of  pro- 
istration  is  now  fully  differentiated  in  the  three  codification  and  anti-oodification.  Those  who 
gpreat  forms — executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  favor  codification  are  the  men  in  power;  those 
Associated  with  the  Emperor  in  the  executive  who  oppose  it  are  the  so-called  "  nationalists.** 
are  the  Imperial  Cabinet  or  Privy  Council,  con-  The  criminal  code  and  the  code  of  criminal  pro- 
sisting  of  i8  members ;  a  Council  of  State,  con-  cedure,  based  on  the  Code  Napolion  but  modi- 
sisting  of  10  heads  of  administrative  depart-  fied  by  the  old  native  criminal  law,  were  drafted 
ments ;  and  the  Bureau  of  Railways.  In  1887  by  M.  Boissonade,  an  able  French  lawyer,  and 
there  were  213  first-class  functionanes  appointed  published  in  1880,  coming  into  force  in  1882. 
by  the  Emperor,  7,181  assistants  of  the  sa-nin  The  civil  code,  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  and 
class,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  commercial  code,  are  about  to  be  published. 
22,729  persons  appointed  by  the  heads  of  depart-  Crimes  are  classified  as — (1)  against  the  state  or 
ments,  making  a  total  of  22,729,  or,  including  imperial  family  and  in  violation  of  the  public 
the  employes  of  the  to-guai  class,  31,729.  Other  creSiit,  policy,  peace,  health,  morals,  etc. ;  (2) 
subordmate  branches  of  the  executive  are  the  against  person  and  property ;  (8)  police  offenses, 
prefecture  of  police,  department  for  the  coloiri-  Tlie  subdivision  is  into  major  and  minor  crimes, 
zation  of  Yezo,  or  Hokkaido,  the  prefectures  and  The  punishments  for  maior  crimes  are  death  by 
districts  of  the  empire,  and  the  under  prefect-  hanging,  deportation  with  or  without  hard  labor 
ures,  with  officers  and  subalterns  numbering  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life,  and  imprisonment 
78,186.  All  these,  except  33,686  persons  who  are  with  or  without  hard  labor  for  a  t«rm  or  a  life- 
paid  out  of  local  taxes,  draw  their  salaries  from  time.  Minute  statistics  of  public  justice  are 
the  national  treasury,  as  do  also  the  53  members  published  annually.  In  1889  the  sentences  were : 
of  the  legations  and  91  members  of  the  consu-  To  death,  66  persons;  to  penal  servitude,  716; 
lates  abroad.  confinement,  1,138;  imprisonment,  86,726;  co^ 

The  legislative  department  consists  of  an  Up-  rectional  fines,  24,364 ;  attachment,  641 :  fines, 

per  House,  or  House  of  Peers,  and  a  Lower  2,945 ;  confiscation,  3.    The  number  of  persons 

House  or  House  of  Representatives,  which  met  acquitted  was  7,879.    The  system  of  trial  in  both 

for  the  first  time  in  ToKio  in  the  new  and  mag-  civil  and  criminal  cases  is  almost  wholly  inquis- 

nificent  National  Assembly  buildings,  Nov.  25,  itorial.    Counsel  do  not  so  much  defend  their 

1890.  clients  as  represent  them,  and  questions  by  coun- 

The  judiciary  consists  of  1  Supreme  Court,  or  sel  must  be  nut  through  the  judge,  who  con- 
Court  of  Cassation,  7  courts  of  appeal,  99  courts  ducts  the  trial  alone.  Witnesses  are  sworn,  but 
of  first  instance,  and  194  peace  tribunals.  The  the  oath,  being  unconnected  with  any  religious 
lower  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  claims  sanction,  is  rather  a  solemn  asseveration.  The 
amounting  to  less  than  100  yen,  together  with  proceedings  of  the  trial  are  recorded  in  writing, 
criminal  jurisdiction  OA'er  police  officers.  The  though  not  in  the  exact  words  used,  as  the  Jap- 
courts  of  first  instance  deal  with  cases  involv-  anese  literary  style  docs  not  admit  the  collo- 
ing  100  yen  or  more,  with  jurisdiction  over  mi-  quial.  At  present  the  judges  are  almost  wholly 
nor  offenses  and  with  power  of  preliminary  exam-  men  trained  in  the  old  procedure  that  was  in  use 
ination  into  both  major  and  minor  offenses.  The  before  the  introduction  of  foreign  systems,  their 
courts  of  new  trials  hear  appeals  from  the  courts  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of 
of  first  instance  on  questions  of  law  and  fact,  their  countrymen  serving  them  better  than  the 
and  sit  as  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  for  the  more  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  rapidly  in- 
trial  of  major  offenses.  The  Court  of  Cassation  creasing  army  of  young  lawyers.  Judges  *reap- 
hears  appeals  on  points  of  law,  both  civil  and  pointed  for  life,  their  salaries  varying  from  TOO 
criminal,  whether  errors  in  matters  of  jurisdic-  to  4,000  yen  per  annum.    The  president  of  the 
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Court  of  Cassation  receives  5,500  yen  and  is  of  very  nearly  82.000,000  ven  to  be  expended.  The 
the  rank  appointed  by  the  Mikado.  Besides  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  at  Osaka,  March 
Uw  college  of  the  Imperial  University  there  are  81, 1889,  shows  that  the  amounts  of  bullion  im- 
eiprht  private  law  schools,  from  all  of  which  ported  into  the  mint  were:  Gold,  135,304*16 
about  1,000  lawyers  are  graduated  annually,  ounces,  of  which  71.031*20  ounces  were  for  con- 
Candidates  for  judgeships  pass  two  competitive  version  into  fine  gold  ingots  for  the  imperial 
examinations.  A  periodical  for  reporting  law  treasury;  silver,  7,71 7;439*88  ounces,  (both  met- 
cases  throughout  the  empire  is  now  published  in  als  being  900  standard) ;  and  copper,  25,796,956*7^ 
Tokio.  ounces.    Since  the  mint  was  established  to  March 


on 

tives,  of  whom  20«24o,336  were  males,  and  19,-  of  gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  and  paper";  but  the 
825,684  were  females.  Classified  according  to  gold  is  rarely  seen.  The  system  is  aecimal,  and 
rank,  there  were  3,825  nobles,  593  being' heads  there  are  one  coin  and  three  denominations  lower 
and  8.232  members  of  families ;  1,993,637  gentry,  than  the  sen  or  cent.  The  Government  accounts 
of  whom  430,411  were  heads,  and  1,563,226  were  take  note  only  of  the  rin  or  mill  which  is  repre- 
members  of  families ;  and  38,074,558  common  sented  by  a  wafer-like  copper  coin.  The  nickel 
people,  of  whom  7,736,764  were  heads,  and  30,-  piece  is  a  half-dime.  Shop-keepers  often  keep  ac- 
3^37,794  were  members  of  families.  These  figures  counts  to  the  hundreds  and  thousandths  of  a  cent, 
show  an  increase  of  38,046  houses,  and  4^,786  The  imperial  mint  at  Osaka,  and  the  paper-money 
persons,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Of  factory  in  Tokio,  are  operated  wholly  by  native 
persons  over  ninety  years  of  age,  there  were  5,318,  Japanese.  Paper  money  now  circulates  at  par. 
females  being  largely  in  the  majority.  There  The  total  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  debts  con- 
were  7,745,119  couples;  and  25,181,782  single  tracted  since  the  restoration  of  1868  is  399,000,- 
persons,  of  whom  12,801,217  were  males,  and  12,-  000  yen,  of  which  sum  145,000,000  ven  has  been 
3^5.065  were  females.  Of  the  1,209,910  births,  repaid.  Of  the  254,000,000  yen  still  to  be  paid, 
617,863  were  males,  and  592,047  were  females,  only  5,000,000  yen  is  foreign  debt.  It  is  calcu- 
Of  the  808,680  deaths,  413,926  were  of  males,  and  lated  that  in  thirty  years  the  national  debt  will 
394,754  were  of  females.     Still-born  children  be  expunged. 

numbered  85,251.    There  were  340,445  marriages  Pnolic  Works  and  Improyements.  —  The 
and  107,4TO  divorces.    During  the  year  15,711  light-house  service  now  comprehends  65  light- 
Japanese  went  abroad.    The  population  of  Tokio  houses  and  light-ships,  and  19  buoys  and  10  bea- 
is  1,376,285.  cons,  of  which  three  in  the  first  number  were 
Finances. — The  estimates  of  Count  Matsu-  added  in  1889.    On  April  9, 1890,  the  opening 
kata  Masayoshi,   Minister  of  Finance  for  the  of  the  canal  that  unites  the  waters  of  Lake  fiiwa 
twenty-third  year  of  Meji  (1890-'91)  were  sane-  with  those  of  the  Bay  of  Osaka  was  celebrated 
tioned  by  the  Emperor  March  3, 1890.   The  stand-  with  imposing  ceremonies.    This  is  the  comple- 
ard  of  value  used  is  the  silver  yen,  worth  about  tion  of  a  work  talked  of  since  the  twelfth  cent- 
80  cents  in  American  money.    The  total  revenue  ury.    The  length  of  the  main  canal  is  5^  miles, 
is  fixed  at  81.980,08142  yen,  and  the  total  ex-  for  which  3  tunnels,  2,680, 137,  and  934  yards 
penditure  ftt  81,978,578*69  yen.    The  maximum  long  r^pectively,  have  been  cut  through  mount- 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  to  be  issued  during  the  ains.    The  main  canal  is  then  divided  into  two 
twenty-third  fiscal  year  will  be  14,960,000  yen.  branches,  one  branch  for  navigation  descending 
The  items  of  ordinary  revenue  are :  Land  tax,  120  feet  in  1,800  feet  to  the  plane  of  the  city. 
39.530,378  yen ;  taxes  on  sak^  brewing,  15,158,953  Boats  are  set  in  a  wheeled  cradle  and  pulled  up 
yen;  on  tobacco,  1,825,183  yen;  on  soy,  1,272,-  and  down  by  a  wire  hawser  worked  by  the  water 
043  yen ;  customs  duties,  4,175,542  yen  ;  the  re-  power  from  the  canal  above.    A  stretch  of  canal 
mainder  of  the  total  of  66,327,507  yen  being  ob-  60  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep  finally  joins  the  Biwa 
tainod  by  taxes  on  incomes,  yeast,  confectionery,  water  to  Kamo-gawa  river,  and  thus  to  Osaka 
rice  exchanges,  stock  exchanges,  national  banks,  ba^  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  total  length  of 
patent  medicines,  shipping,  vehicles,  weights  and  this,  the  main  canal,  is  6|  miles.    The  second 
measures,  marine  proaucts  of  Hokkaido  (Yezo),  branch  at  the  head  of  the  incline  is  carried 
and  by  stamp  duties,  shooting  licenses,  and  li-  through  3  tunnels  over  valleys  on  14  series  of 
censes  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cattle.    Other  arches,  and  over  2  rivers,  terminating  at  Kogawa 
items  of  ordinary  revenue  are :  Pees  and  licenses,  at  the  north  extremity  of  Kioto,  with  a  total 
1.583.491 ;  receipts  from  Government  industries  length  of  5^  miles.    The  canal  carries  800  cubic 
and  properties,  0,178,181 ;  miscellaneous  receipts,  feet  of  water  per  second,  of  which  250  cubic  feet 
^,239.    The  items  of  extraordinary  revenue  are  to  be  used  as  mill  power  with  a  fall  of  about 
amount  to  5,246,662  yen,  completing  the  grand  120  feet.  With  one  large  water  wheel  used  as  prime 
total  of  very  nearly  82,000,000  yen  revenue.  motor,  electricity  aids  to  carry  the  power  to  the 
.\raong  the  expenditures  are :  For  the  imperial  manufacturing  parts  of  Kioto.    The  cost  of  the 
household,  3,000,000;   foreign  affairs,  844,636;  works  is  borne  partly  by  national  and  partly  by 
I^portment  of  the  Interior,  6,634.678 :   Depart-  local  taxes. 

ment  of  Finance,  30.614,041 ;  War  Department,  There  are  now  in  Japan  44  post  and  telegraph 

11.833,265;  navy,  6,053.045;  justice,  3,787,062;  offices  of  the  first  class,  17  of  the  second  class, 

education,  987,077 ;   agriculture  and  commerce,  and  103  of  the  thini  class,  with  25  telegraphic 

KOl.3,382;  communications,  4,411,892,  making  a  agencies  at  railway  stations, 

total  of  69,179,082  yen  for  ordinary  expenses,  the  The  Third  National  Exhibition  of  Japanese 

^xtmordinary  expenditures  amounting  to  12,-  product,s  of  industry  and  art  was  opened  W  the 

''W,496  yen ;  the  two  making  a  grand  total  of  femperor,  March  26,  at  Uyeno  Park  in  'fokio, 
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and  on  July  10  the  awards  were  made  in  his  industrial  activity.    In  1889  45  railways,  Eteam* 

presence.    The  number  of  exhibitors  was  170,-  tram,  or  electric  were  planned,  but  only  8  chart- 

000;  judges,  200.    Of  the  awards  in  medals,  7  ers  were  given  by  the  Government.     Schemes 

were  honorair,  178  progressive,  210  for  excel-  for  canal  and  harbor  construction,  for  mining 

lence,  8,965  of  merit,  15  of  approval,  and  11,779  development,  and  for  electric  lighting,  are  rife, 

certificates  of  merit  were  issued.    The  number  some  of  them  yielding  ^ood  returns.    The  im- 

of  visitors  averaged  13,000  a  day.  provement  in  the  spinnmg  industry  is  notable. 

The  one  thousandth  mile  of  railway  was  com-  there  being  now  86  mills  with  200,000  spindles, 

pleted  in  the  summer  of  1889,  and  active  work  In  1887  2,059  various  societies  employed  69,050,- 

proceeds  both  under  Government  and  private  468  yen  capital. 

auspices,  the  thirteen  hundredth  mile  being  The  Imperial  Diet. — The  national  elections, 
passed  at  the  end  of  1890.  The  system,  when  after  due  elaboration  of  preparatory  details,  took 
completed  on  the  main  island,  will  comprise  a  place  on  July  1  amid  great  interest,  but  also  with 
trunK  line  from  Awomori  to  ShimonoseJci,  the  quiet  and  decorum.  The  electorate  is  composed 
Dan  and  Beersheba  of  Hondo,  with  two  large  of  males  who  pay  fifteen  dollars  annually  in  na- 
branches  connecting  Kioto  and  Tokio  with  the  tional  taxes,  and  about  94  per  cent.,  or  574,306 
rich  provinces  of  the  western  coast,  with  minor  voters,  availed  themselves  oi  their  privileges  at 
branches  into  the  populous  districts  surrounding  the  poles.  The  average  number  of  candidates 
the  largest  cities.  The  three  islands — Kiushiu  for  each  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Shikoku,  and  Yezo-— will  have  their  local  lines,  was  three,  though  in  the  large  cities  ten,  twelve. 
The  latter  already  possesses  one  of  American  or  fifteen  persons  frequently  contended  for  one 
ec^uipment,  and  with  the  construction  and  supe-  seat.  No  one  holding  the  rank  of  nobleman 
rior  cheapness  characteristic  of  American  work,  can  sit  in  the  Lower  House.  One  native  editor 
Japan  is  not  naturally  suited  to  railways,  and  classified  the  300  elected  gentlemen  and  com- 
the  engineering  difficulties  are  great,  though  moners  as  "  practical "  and  **  speculative."  Id  the 
labor  is  cheap.  In  round  numbers,  the  cost  to  fonner  class,  numbering  162,  are  125  farmers, 
the  Government  for  railways  since  1872  has  been  86  business  men,  and  1  manufacturer.  Among 
$30,000,000.  The  net  profits  for  the  year  ending  the  138  **  speculative  "  men  are  24  lawyers,  16 
March  31, 1889,  were  slightly  over  4  per  cent.,  newspaper  writers,  5  teachers  or  literary  men, 
the  passengers  numbering  8,404,776,  and  the  4  physicians,  19  men  in  Government  employ,  and 
freight  carried  amounting  to  616,913  tons.  The  70  classed  as  **  miscellaneous.'*  The  "•  practical " 
subject  of  public  highways,  their  construction,  men  are  in  the  majority.  Manv  of  the  so^^led 
maintenance,  and  improvement  has  received  un-  farmers  are  highly  educated  land  owners.  A 
usual  attention  of  late  from  both  the  General  notable  proportion  of  representatives  have  been 
Government  and  the  local  authorities.  The  total  graduated  at  the  Imperial  University  or  have 
length  of  the  national  routes,  or  high  roads  lead-  studied  abroad.  Almost  without  an  exception 
ing  from  the  capital  to  the  prefectural  chief  cities,  the  dress  worn  is  the  European.  In  the  corn- 
great  military  neadquarters,  or  to  seaports  open  posite  House  of  Peers,  so  called,  are  five  classes 
to  foreign  commerce,  is  10,667  miles,  and  of  the  of  sitters,  from  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  to 
local  or  departmental  highways,  16,894  miles,  commoners.  The  imperial  princes,  or  members 
In  1888  there  were  in  use  2,215  private  carriages,  of  the  imperial  family,  9  m  number,  average 
14,987  vehicles  drawn  by  horses,  190,819  man-  forty-three  years  of  age.  In  the  second  class,  or 
power  carriages,  575,184  minor  wheeled  vehicles,  princes,  there  are  10  persons,  6  of  whom  were 
mostly  push-carts,  and  6,929  ox  carts,  making  a  formerly  nobles  of  the  court,  while  the  others  are 
total  of  790,134  vehicles.  In  1887486  steam  ves-  heads  of  the  great  clans  or  houses  of  Tokugawa. 
sels  in  European  form,  of  72,322  tons  burden  and  Satsuma,  and  Choshiu,  which  have  play^  so 
16,641  horse-power,  with  798  sailing  vessels  of  prominent  a  part  in  the  feudal  history  of  Japan. 
60,975  tons  burden,  and  17,194  vessels  on  Japan-  The  third  ana  largest  class  consists  of  marauises, 
ese  models,  of  14,256,235  bushels  capacity,  and  counts,  barons,  and  viscounts.  Among  tne  21 
546,677  boats  were  used  for  water  transporta-  marquises  are  9  former  court  nobles,  2  nobles 
tion ;  and  managed  by  63  sea,  and  66  lake  of  recent  creation,  1  ex-Kin^  of  the  Rin-Kiu 
and  river  navigation  companies,  whose  capital  (Loo-Choo)  Islands,  and  9  ex-aaimios  (3  belong- 
amounted  to  15,416,956  yen,  and  whose  employes  ing  to  the  house  of  Tokugawa,  whence  came  the 
numbered  12,515  persons.  In  1887,  403  ships  "Tycoons*')  of  the  former  prominent  class  or 
were  wrecked,  119  badly  and  9  partially  dam-  feudal  organizations.  Out  of  84  counts  15  have 
aged.  The  length  of  telegraph  wire  used  at  the  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  among 
end  of  1889  was  16,808  miles,  the  number  of  the  chosen  number  are  6  nobles  of  ancient  pres- 
messages  for  that  year  being  3,149,170  in  Japan-  tige  and  3  of  new  creation,  with  6  ex-daimios. 
ese  and  63.364  in  foreign  languages.  There  Of  87  barons,  20  were  elected  to  sit,  and  of  these 
were  in  all  311  telegraph  offices  open  for  public  10  are  nobles  of  new  creation,  6  ex-priests  of  im- 
business,  including  16  telephone  offices,  the  ar-  perial  temples,  and  4  were  former  members  of 
rangement  for  telephone  exchanges  in  all  the  the  feudal  or  landed  nobility.  Of  the  297  vis- 
large  towns  being  now  concluded.  The  cost  for  counts,  70  persons,  consisting  of  ex-daimios,  ex- 
a  single  written  message  of  ten  kana  characters  court  nobles,  and  nobles  of  new  creation,  were 
to  any  part  of  the  empire  is  fifteen  cents,  and  for  elected  to  sit  as  legislators.  In  this  last  group 
city  local  traffic  five  cents.  Telegrams  in  a  for-  of  the  third  class  are  many  of  the  most  interest- 
eign  language  to  any  part  of  Japan  are  at  the  ing  characters  in  recent  Japanese  history,  the 
rate  of  five  cents  a  "word.  Messages  are  deliv-  list  of  viscounts  being  notably  full  of  able  and 
ered  free  within  a  radius  of  1  ri  (2J  miles)  of  the  promising  men.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  men 
telegraph  office.  The  Japanese  mind,  next  to  of  intellect  and  learning,  nominated  by  the  Mi- 
politics,  seems  to  delight  in  finding  channels  for  kado,  who  sit  for  life.    The  number  of  these  ap- 
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pointees,  together  with  those  in  the  fifth  class,  members  of  the  Upper  House  wearing  their  full 
must  not  exceed  the  whole  number  of  those  hold-  official  costume  and  decorations,  the  representa- 
ing  titles  of  nobility.    The  list  of  nominees  was  tives  appearing  in  European  evening  dress.    The 
ofliciaily  promulgated  oh  Sept.  30,  and  among  the  Mikado  opened  the  proceedings,  and  the  House 
56  names  are  32  of  naval,  military,  senatorial,  or  of  Peers  at  once  divided  itself  by  lot  into  nine 
other  official  persons  in  Government  pay  or  em-  sections,  each  section  electing  its  own  chief  and 
ployment ;  17  of  men  of  erudition,  all  m  Govern-  director,  and  then  adjourned.    Count  Ito  Hiro- 
ment  positions  as  senators,  judges,  educational  bumi,  who  had  the  prmcipal  hand  in  the  forma- 
directors  or  professors;  ana  8  of  "practical"  tion  of  the  Constitution  and  who. wrote  a  vol- 
men,  all  of  them  presidents  of  banks  or  commer-  ume  of  commentaries  upon  it,  is  President  of  the 
cial  companies.    The  fifth  class  consists  of  mem-  House  of  Peers.    All  but  8  of  the  800  members 
bers  who  may  be  nobles,  gentry,  or  commoners,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  in  their 
one  from  each  of  the  45  prefectures  chosen  by  seats  at  the  opening,  and  balloting  for  three  can- 
the  15  voters  paying  the  highest  taxes.    Of  the  didates  each,  for  speakership  and  vice-speaker- 
45  elected,  33  are  commoners,  11  gentlemen,  and  ship,  proceeded  during  eleven  hours,  without 
1  is  a  noble;  in  occupation  22  were  farmers,  16  even  a  recess,  the  Constitution  requiring  that 
merchants,  and  7  miscellaneous.    The  House  of  those  names  presented  to  the  Emperor  as  candi- 
Peers,  as  now  composed — some  slight  changes  dates  for  these  two  offices  should  receive  a  ma- 
having  taken  place  since  the  elections  in  the  jority  vote.    The  Emperor  confirmed,  or  nomi- 
Nobles*  Club— consists  of  9  members  of  the  im-  nated,  as  Speaker  and  Vice-Speaker  those  receiv- 
perial    family,  31  princes  and  marauises,  105  ing  the  hignest  votes.    The  Speaker  is  Nakashi  ma 
counts,  viscounts,  and  barons  elected  by  mem-  Nobuyoki,  of  the  Radical  party,  a  Tosa  man  of 
bers  of    their    respectrve  orders,  56    members  great  political  experience,^  member  of  a  Pres- 
nominated    by  the  Emperor,  and    45  persons  byterian  Church,  and  an  active  Christian.    Next 
elected  by  those  paying  the  largest  taxes,  mak-  in  infiuence  is  Shimada  Saburo,  an  editor,  and 
ing  a  total  of  246.    As  the  number  of  members  author  of  a  remarkable  historical  work  entitled 
possessing  titles  of  nobility  is  136  against  101  **  Narrative  of  the  Opening  of  the  Country,"  of 
members  of  the  two  latter  classes,  there  are  35  the  Liberal  party,  also  an  active  Christian.    In 
seats  yet  to  be  filled  by  the  Emperor  by  nomina-  politics  the  Diet  is  divided  into  many  parties, 
tion  as  occasion  requires.    In  the  House  of  Rep-  which  may  be  summarized  as  Radical,  Liberal, 
resentatives  are  10^  ahizoku,  or  gentry,  and  191  and  Conservative.    A  large  majority  is  hostile  to 
heimin,  or  commoners,  the  latter  making  two  •*  the  Government,"  or  the  men  in  power.    All 
thirds  of  the  whole.    When  it  is  remenmered  parties  except  the  Conservative  seem  commit- 
that  twenty  years  ago  the  common  people  had  ted  to  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  electorate  and 
no  political  power  and  few  rights,  and  that  now  increasing  popular  rights.    "  The  Gk}vernment " 
two  thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  as  yet  controls  six  sevenths  of  the  revenue,  ac- 
one  seventh  of  the  final  and  total  number  of  the  cording  to  Article  LXVII  of  the  Constitution, 
Upper  House,  or  •*  House  of  Peers,"  are  com-  which  reads :  **  Those  already  fixed  expenditures 
moners»  the  advance  in  popular  liberty  is  verv  based  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  powers  ap- 
notable.    In  the  House  of  Representatives  eacn  pertaining  to  the  Emperor,  and  such  expenm- 
member  represents  an  average  of  131,278  units  tures  as  may  have  existed  by  the  effect  of  law, 
of  population  and  307,560  yen  of  public  revenue,  or  that  appertain  to  the  legaLobli^ations  of  the 
The  gun  (sub-prefecture  or  township)  is  taken  Government,  shall  be  neither  rejected  nor  re- 
as  the  standara  of  representation,  or  average  of  duced  by  the  Imperial  Diet  without  the  concur- 
120,000  persons.     The  gun  has  usually  from  rence  of  the  Government."    At  present  the  Diet 
100,000  to  150.000  units  of  population.    When  a  can  control  absolutely  only  about  7,000,000  of 
gun  had   less  than  100,000  population,  it  was  the  82,000,000  of  the  budget  for  1890-'91. 
merged  with  one  adjoining  it,  and  two  members  Notable  ETents. — The  new  ministry  formed 
allowed.    Thus  it  eventuated  that  257  election  on  Christmas  day,  1889,  still  continues  m  power, 
districts  (43  sending  2  mepibers  each)  exactly  One  of  the  first  events  following  their  appoint- 
met  the  requirements  of  the  ^neral  plan.    Some  ment  was  the  shifting  in  office  of  about  twenty 
of  the  prefectures  sent  all  ahizoku  or  gentlemen,  governors  of  provinces.    A  new  fishery  conven- 
others  sent  only  commoners.    The  extremes  of  tion  was  concluded  between  Japan  and  Corea  in 
wealth  are  shown  in  one  member  paying  15  yen  January.    The  first  anniversary  of  the  proraul- 
in  annual  national  taxes  and  another  paying  gation  of  the  new  Constitution  was  duly  cele- 
2,260  yen.    In  one  gun  52  electors  chose  1  mem-  brated  on  Feb.  11.    The  Government  in  March 
l)er,  in  another  1,288  electors  chose  1  member,  granted  the  Bank  of  Japan  permission  to  issue 
Of  the  300  members,  10  are  over  sixty-two ;  69  an  extra  25,000,00Q  yen  of  exchangeable  notes  in 
are  between  forty-eight  and  sixty-one ;  40  be-  conseo  uence  of  the  tightness  of  the  money  mar- 
tween  forty-four  and  forty-seven ;  99  between  ket.    Military  and  naval  manceuvres  on  a  large 
thirty-eight  and  forty-three ;  85  between  thirty-  scale  were  held  at  Nagoya,  being  witnessed  by 
two  and  thirty-seven ;  and  7  between  thirty  and  the  Emperor.  For  writing  disrespectfully  of  the 
thirty-one  years  of  age ;  the  classification  \)eing  reputed  founder  of  the   imperial  dynasty,  the 
based  on  Japanese  chronological  periods.  mythical  Jimmu  Tenno,  a  Japanese  editor  was 
The  buildings  of  the  National  Assembly  hav-  fined  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  four 
ing  been  completed  chiefiy  on  the  model  of  the  years.    Early  in  April  the  murder  by  burglars  of 
American  national  legislative  edifice,  with  elec-  the  Rev.  Mr.  Large,  a  Canadian  Methodist  mis- 
trie  lights  and  modem  systems  of  daylight  and  sionary,  the  insults  to  the  Rev.  James  Summers, 
ventilation,  the  Imperial  Diet  met  in  Tokio  on  and  the  wounding  and  rough  treatment  by  na- 
Nov.  25.    The  opening  ceremonies  were  held  in  tive  lads  of  the  Rev.  W.  Imbrie,  in  Tokio,  all 
the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Peers,  most  of  the  occurring  during  the  time  of  general  irritation 
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felt  by  the  Japanese  on  the  question  of  treaty  has  been  given,  and  it  is  understood  that  none 
revision,  led  to  fears  of  a  general  reaction  against  will  be.  7.  Jews  are  prohibited  from  following 
Christianity  and  foreign  civilization,  for  which  the  professions  of  engineer,  or  army  doctor,  or 
opinion  there  was  no  sufficient  ground.  Many  from  filling  any  Government  post,  however subor- 
inundations  were  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  of  dinate.  xhe  publication  of  these  laws  and  their 
May.  Owing  to  the  scanty  rice  crop  of  1889,  the  prompt  execution  have  intensified  the  unhappy 
price  of  food  increased  and  in  some  quarters  suf-  condition  of  the  Russian  Jews.  Driven  from  tne 
fering  among  the  poor  resulted,  and  foreign  rice  rural  districts  into  the  overcrowded  town^  with 
had  to  be  importea.  To  ease  the  financial  situa-  their  village  homes  broken  up  and  their  employ- 
tion,  the  Government,  in  May,  permitted  the  in-  ments  interrupted  and  proscribed,  the  alternative 
crease  of  convertible  bank  notes  from  70,000,000  of  starvation  or  emigration  is  before  them ;  but 
yen  to  85,000,000  yen.  A  few  rice  riots  occurred  as  anything  like  an  en  masse  emigration  is  im- 
m  May,  about  which  time  the  cholera  appeared  possible,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  Mie  people  and 
at  Nagasaki,  soon  spreading  northward,  and  rag-  the  restrictions  of  the  Government,  their  wretcb- 
ing  until  November,  causing  more  than  40,000  ednessit  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  A  dee- 
deaths.  Despite  the  inundating  rains  and  heavy  ade  ago  the  excesses  were  begun  by  the  peasantry 
storms  of  August,  the  promise  of  the  crops  against  the  Jews,  and  the  Government,  however 
caused  the  import  of  foreign  rice  to  cease.  On  tardily,  took  measures  to  repress  the  outbreaks. 
Sept.  16,  the  Turkish  frigate  "  Ertogroul,"  which  To-day  the  Government  itself  enforces  meas- 
arrived  on  June  7,  with  the  Sultairs  decoration  ures  that  equal  the  most  severe  persecutions  of 
for  the  Mikado,  was  driven  ashore  on  Oshima,  the  middle  a^es.  The  protest  of  public  opinion 
and  of  her  crew,  500  were  drowned,  and  but  65  throughout  civilized  lands  can  not  oe  said  to  have 
saved.  In  this  typhoon  of  Sept.  16,  the  Japan-  produced  any  practical  effect.  Russia  naturally  re- 
ese  steamer  "  Musashi  Maru  "  foundered  with  a  senting  any  interference  with  her  domestic  affairs, 
loss  of  50  men,  and  a  sailing  vessel  having  on  The  English  and  American  press  were  especially 
board  25  men  was  lost.  On  Oct.  27,  the  celeora-  rigorous  in  their  criticism.  A  mass  meeting  was 
tion  at  Yokohama  of  the  golden  wedding  of  the  held  in  London  on  Dec.  10,  at  which  speeches  were 
American  medical  missionaries.  James  C.  Hep-  delivered  against  the  spirit  of  persecution.  The 
burn,  M.  D.,  and  his  wife,  who  arrived  at  Yoko-  discussion  is  bringing  to  light  many  interesting 
hama  in  1859.  was  an  event  of  almost  national  facts.  Count  Tolstoi's  protest,  signed  by  the  best- 
importance.  On  Nov.  39  the  Imperial  Diet  was  known  literary  men  of  Russia,  against  the  per- 
formally  opened  by  the  Emperor,  under  the  presi-  secution  of  the  Jews,  the  speech  of  the  Arch- 
dencies  of  Count  Ito,  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  bishop  of  Odessa  contrasting  the  raoralitv  of 
Mr.  Nakashima.  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Russian  Jews  with  the  immorality  of  their  Rus- 
In  December  the  newly  appointed  minister  to  sian  oppressors,  and  some  similar  utterances  on 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Gozo  Tateno,  sailed,  and  the  part  of  priests  and  jurists  in  Russia,  are  rifts 
arrived  in  Washington  in  January,  1891.  in  the  clouds  betokening  sunrise.  The  total  ig- 
JEWS.  The  Russian  question,  always  smol-  norance  of  the  peasantry  has  to  be  remedied  by 
dering  since  the  excesses  of  1882  aroused  the  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  system  of  national 
civilized  world  to  indignant  protest,  received  education  which  shall  teach  thrift  among  the 
fresh  agitation  in  the  summer  of  1890,  owing  to  working  classes  and  develop  a  higher  state  of 
the  intelligence  that  the  "May  Laws"  of  Igna-  morality  among  the  peasantry.  The  problem  is 
tieff  were  to  be  strictly  carried  out.  These  laws  as  much  economic  as  religious, 
are  briefiy  as  follow:*!.  No  Jews  in  Russia  and  Naturally  the  condition  of  Jewish  emigrants 
Russian  Poland  must  henceforth  reside  in  the  from  Russia  has  evoked  much  interest,  and  the 
country,  but  only  in  towns.  No  Jew  will  be  per-  measures  taken  to  improve  their  condition  are 
mitted  to  own  land,  or  even  to  farm  land.  2.  part  of  the  history  of  the  year.  Prominent  among 
Jews  have  hitherto  been  allowed  by  law  to  reside  these  was  the  creation  in  New  York  of  the  Baron 
in  only  16  of  the  counties  of  Russia.  But  the  de  Hirsch  Trust.  The  $5,000,000  that  Russia  re- 
law  hail  not  been  enforced  against  Jewish  mer-  fused  to  receive  for  Jewish  education  from  Baron 
chants  in  important  commercial  centers  outside  Maurice  de  Hirsch  has  been  set  apart  for  similar 
those  provinces,  a  ministerial  circular  of  1880  purpose^?,  and  $12,000  monthly  is  transmitte<l  to 
permitting  Jews  long  established  in  these  towns  a  committee  in  New  York,  which  consists  of  Myer 
to  remain  there  unmolested.  The  law  of  expul-  S.  Isaacs,  oresident ;  Jesse  Seligman,  treasurer; 
sion  is  now  to  be  executed.  3.  Jewish  artisans,  Julius  Goldman,  secretary ;  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
who,  under  the  law  of  1865,  were  permitted  to  Henry  Rice.  Oscar  S,  Straus.  James  H.  Hoffman, 
reside  outside  the  16  counties,  are  to  be  banished  all  of  New  York,  and  William  B.  Hackenburp 
from  those  places.  4.  Jews  are  no  longer  allowed  and  Mayer  Sulzberger,  of  Philadelphia ;  Adol- 
to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  mines  or  mining  phus  S.  Solomons,  general  agent.  The  benefits  of 
industries,  nor  even  to  hold  shares  in  any  mine,  the  fund  inure  exclusively  to  such  Russian  and 
5.  Hitherto  Jews  have  been  admitted  to  schools,  Roumanian  immigrants  as  have  been  in  America 
gymnasia,  and  universities,  subject  to  the  limita-  not  longer  than  two  years,  except  for  educational 
tion  that  their  number  should  not  exceed  5  per  purposes.  Its  work  includes:  Furnishing  rae- 
cent.  of  the  total  numl)er  of  students.  The  re-  chanics  with  tools,  teaching  them  easily  acquired 
duction  to  a  smaller  percentage  has  followed,  and  trades,  paying  their  entrance  fees  into  trades 
from  many  of  the  higher  educational  institutes  unions,  loaning  them  small  sums  to  help  them 
Jews  have  been  expelled.  6.  The  legal  profession  Ijecome  self-supporting;  establishing  day  and 
is  to  be  closed  to  Jews.  Special  sanction  of  the  night  schools  for  children  and  adults  where  none 
Minister  of  the  Interior  is  required  befoi-e  a  Jew,  exist,  and  teaching  elements  of  English,  sanitary 
qualified  by  examination,  may  practice.  Since  habits,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
tne  promulgation  of  the  law,  not  a  single  sanction  transportation  to  farms  and  manufacturing  ceo- 
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ters,  and  removal  from  crowded  tenement  houses  for  all  are  not  Ohristians  who  are  called  Christian, 

in  the  great  cities.    The  work  is  done  in  a  sys-  jpd  all  are  not  of  Israel  who  ai^  called  Israehlea. 

tematic  way,  with  agencies  in  New  York  and  Many  deed,  dark  and  ternble  have  no  doubt,  been 

Dk'i   I  irxKil  done  of  wbioh  Israel  ib  guiltless;   as,  also,  in  many 

rnuaaeipnia.  *•      j  u    *u  misdeeds  the  Catholic  Church  is  without  a  stain. 

The  Jews  of  England  have  been  stirred  by  the  rj^^^  ^^^i^  ^  perpetually  recruited  ftom  both  .<ides  by 

death  of  Rev.  Dr.  N.  M.  Adler  and  the  election  thosse  who  are  unwonby  of  the  name  they  bear.    As 

of  a  successor  in  the  person  of  his  son,  Rev.  Dr.  the  world  grows  in  mass  it  grows  in  malice ;  and  if 

Hermann  Adler.    The  discussion  as  to  modifying  our  foreoastes  are  true,  I  might  even  say— tor  as  much 

hw  powers  has  not  yet  reached  its  close,  and  in-  ««  what  in  foretold  is  certain— the  warfare  of  the  world 

dicates  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  a  cen-  against  all  who  beUevo  m  God  will  ctow  and  spread 

♦-^1  -..Kw:««f«  o«-i  ♦k*  ^^.'i.^   f/^..  «w»;fv  inof^o.i  m  power  for  its  final  conflict  and  ita  final  dcstruo- 

tral  rabbinate  and  the  desire  for  unity  instead  ^.^H  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

of  uniformity.     Lord  Rothschild  took  the  lead-  ^jj^n,     p^^^i  codeB  make  loyal  men  disloyal,  and  so- 

ing  part  in  the  movement  to  unite  the  three  sec-  ©ial  vexations  generate  animosities  which  crush  the 

tions  of  English  Jews,  but  it  failed  of  any  prac-  weak  and  sting  men  to  madness.    The  greater  the 

tical  results    The  large  increase  of  the  foreign  power,  the  greater  should  be  the  humanity  land  the 

Jewish  element  in  London  1^  to  the  appoint-  tolerance  ofthose  whom  ages  have  brought  low. 
ment  of  Dr.  Lerner  as  special  rabbi  for  them,        The  anti-Semitic  movement  met  a  severe  check 

and  the  project  of  erecting  a  central  synagogue  in  Germany  by  the  unwillingness  of  Emperor 

received  its  first  inipetus  from  Lord  Rothscnild's  William  further  to  countenance  Court- Preacher 

proposed  grant  of  £10,000.    Under  the  direction  Stoecker's  methods  and  the  summary  interdict 

of  trie  Rev.  Dr.  Gaster  the  Judith  Montefiore  Col-  put  upon  his  Jew-baiting.    It  is  true  a  motion 

lege  at  Ramsgate  wa^  reorganized.   A  new  home  was  passed  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian 

for  incurables  was  opened    in  Victoria  Park,  Parliament  to  separate  Jewish  from  Christian 

London,  and  a  movement  was  begun  for  erecting  pupils  in  the  public  schools ;  but  the  unveiling 

a  new  synagogue  in  West  Hampstead,  London,  of  the  Mendelssohn  Memorial  in  Dessau  and  the 

and  a  new  one  was  opened  in  the  Hammer-  erection  of  the  Lessing  monument  in  Berlin,  to- 

smith  district,  while  new  synagogues  were  conse-  gether  with  the  resolute  attitude  of  the  young 

crated  in  Nottingham  and  Northampton.    Solo-  Emperor,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion   has 

mon  Shechter  was  appointed  Reader  of  Rabbinic  assured  the  Jews  of  his  sympathy  and  protec- 

Literature  at  Cambridge.     Prof.  Sylvester  re-  tion,  are  proofs  that  a  better  feeling  prevails.  In 

ceived  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Oxford  and  D.  France  tne  slight  ripple  of  anti-Semitism  has 

C.  L.  from  Cambridge.  passed  away.     In  Austria-Hungary,  the  anti- 

The  ferment  in  the  industrial  world  afifected  Semitic  party  is  either  dead  or  dormant.    In 

Jewish  artisans,  who  showed  their  sympathy  to-  the  Austrian  Parliament,  on  Feb.  21.  Rabbi  Dr. 

ward  strikers  in  the  tailoring  and  boot-making  Bloch    spoke   against  anti  -  Semitic   agitation, 

trades.    The  final  report  of  the  House  of  Lords'  Meanwhile  the  stream  of  activity  in  religious 

oornmittee  bore  further  evidence  that  there  is  and  charitable  work  continues.     A  new  home 

no  foundation  for  the  popular  notion  that  the  for  the  aged  was  erected  in  Vienna,  a  technical 

Jews  have  a  monopoly  of  sweating,  or  that  thte  institute  in  Wilna,  a  home  for  convalescents  in 

conditions  of  English  labor  are  necessarily  de-  Warsaw,  an  orphan  asylum  in  Vienna,  and  new 

gratled  by  the  influx  of  foreign  Jews.  synagagues  in    Berlin  and  Bucharest    Baron 

The  ♦*  Diaries  of  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Monte-  Bleichroeder  gave  100,000  marks  for  the  relief 

fiore"  was  one  of  the  notable  books  of  the  year,  of  patients  by  Dr.  Koch's  method. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Adler  had  a  correspondence        The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States 

with  Cardinal  Manning  in  connection  with  the  shows  a  healthy  progress  and  a  resolute  deter- 

alleged  imprimatur  bv  the  Pope  to  a  book  giv-  mination  tx)  advance  along  the  lines  of  charitable 

ing  credence  to  the  **  blood  accusation,"  and  the  and  educational  work.    The  order  of  Benai  Be- 

Cardinal's  letter  removed  all  ground  for  fearing  rith  held  its  biennial  convention  in  Richmond. 

that  the  Pope  approved  of  the  book.    The  twen-  The  subject  of  optional  endowment  was  rele- 

t?-fifth  anniversary  of  Cardinal  Manning's  work  gated  to  the  district  grand  lodges,  resolutions 

in  London  was  made  the  occasion,  on  Oct.  30,  of  were  passed  offering  co-operation  with  the  De 

an  address  presented  to  him  by  the  Jews  of  Eng-  Hirsch  Trust  for  Russian  immigrants,  and  sug- 

land,  testifying  to  their  appreciation  of  his  char-  gesting  an  improved  ritual.   The  official  strength 

acter  and  services.    In  his  reply  the  Cardinal  of  the  order  is  as  follows :  District  No.  1,  8,037 ; 

Slid:  No.  2,  2,874;  No.  3,  1,980;  No.  4,  2,293;  No.  5, 

I  have  found  you  forwaid  in  all  good  works.    In  1;835 ;  No.  6,  2,562 ;  No.  7,  2,265 ;  No.  8,  2,456  : 

the  care  of  your  children,  of  your  sick,  and  of  your  No.  9,  about  900.    At  the  spring  conference  of 

poor  you  give  us  a  noble  example  of  generosity  and  the  Jewish  Ministers'  Association  addresses  were 

efficiency.     You  are  inflexible,  as  we  are^  in  main-  given  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Kohut,  Silverman,  and 

Uinm?  that  education  is  esscntiaUy  a  religious  work.  Jastrow.     A  prize  of  $250  was  offered  by  the 

17.  It^e  ^r^^Jlf^ouri^'^^s::^^  ^\  ^-  GottLil  for  a  th    l  ^^    l  and  scientific 

tbe  festivals  of  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital.    Of  work  on  Judaism,  and  $100  for  the  best  essay  on 

the  watchful  care  of  your  poor  I  have  had  full  evi-  rabbinical  training.    No  fall  conference  was  held, 

dence.     When,  driven  out  by  tyranny  in  Russia,  Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  New  York  Jewish 

they  came  over  in  multitudes  to  our  shores,  I  was  ministers  to  provide  a  prison  chaplain   for  the 

witness  of  your  wise  and  efficient  adminifttration.  penitentiaries  and  mission  work.      At  the  first 

...  I  should  not  be  true  to  my  own  faiUj  did  I  not  meeting  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 

a^*™i*-?uT;«I?.*'I«  ?r«\\«t±^^  Rabbisrat  Cleveland,  July  13-15,  of  which  the 

destructible  elements  m  the  niBtorv  of  man — tnepeo-  t»       t*     t  \t    wr-      •      :i-.l*.  «.u^  ^^»„i,^.». 

Pie  and  faith  of  Israel :  the  Catholic  Church,  sprung  ^^'  I^J-.  ^^  M-  Wise  is  president,  the  speakers 

from  it:  and  the  world,  which  has  persecuted  both,  and  subjects  were  as  follow  :  **  Marriaife  Agen- 

Sometimea,  perhaps,  we  have  wronjfsd  one  another,  da,"  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner ;  "  Judaism  in  its  Re- 
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lation  to  the  Republic,"  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H  Sonne-  Wktreag^  We  believe  that  the  exdusion  of  Jewish 

schein  ;  *»  Confirmation  in  the  Synagogue,"  Rev.  tamUies  from  hoteU  and  aocial  priyilegce,  the  exdu- 

Dr.  D.  Philipson  ;  "  The  Rabbi  and  the  Congre-  "j>°  of  J^^^J^  children  Irom  schoob  and  educational 

..  ^  n  o«,r  T\J  A    ii„v.«  advantave»,  lor  no  other  reason  than  mere  prgudice, 

gation     R«v.  Dr.  A  llahn.             ,,.,.,  ia  alto^ther  un-Chri«tian  and  nn- American:  ^        ' 

In  the  domain  of  education  and  chanty  is  to  A5«2t>*c^,  Tlierefore,  that  thia  oonferenoe  does  bere- 

be  chronicled  the  gift  of  Hon.  Jacob  H.  bchiliof  by  exprcsa  its  diaapprobation  oi  all  discriminaUon 

$10,000  for  a  Semitic  museum  at  Harvard,  and  against  the  Jews  aa  auch.    And  further,  we  extend 

one  of  $27,000  by  some  Chicago  Israelites  for  the  our  ainoere  aymnathy  and  commiacmtipn  to  the  o^ 

nek  Baptist  University  of  that  citv.    A  Hebrew  preaaed  Jewa  of  Kuaaia  and  the  Balkana^  tlie  victims 

Manual  Training  School  in  Chicago  was  opened  jj  injuatioe  and  outrage.   And,  aa  we  beheve,  voicing 

withnearly.l^puDils.    Now  Jewish  hospiUls  ^^T/^^^rThlt  w"e^^^ 

were  organized  m  Chicago  and  ^ew  York.     Dr.  ^^^^  stateamen  of  the  vaat  Rusaian  Empire,  we  plead 

Cyrus  Adler  was  sent  to  Europe  and  the  East  as  ^ith  all  ita  fair-minded  and  noble  citizcna,  in  the 

agent  for  the  World's  Fair  Oriental  Exhibit,  nameof  God  and  in  the  name  of  the  common  hrotber- 

iNew  synagogues  were  erected  in  Providence,  R.  hood  of  men,  to  stay  the  hand  of  craeltv  from  this 

I.,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  time-honored  people,  which  have  given  them  aa  well  as 

Y.,  New  York  City,  Helena,  Montana,  Omaha,  «■  ^  P^^^u?"^  religion,  and  our  knowled«  of  God. 

Neb.,  and   Montreil,  Canada.      An  attempt  to  ^f^f^^f'   .wn  ;^,2rvTSi>  ?h^r'I^Cn^'i^ 

•*.    au    _    •        \7  . %ji       » ti^u-l.„   *-i^^:»  men  oi  our  own  country  lo  uac  tbeir  influence  and 

unite  the  various  Young  Mens  Hebrew  Associa-  ^  ^^^  ^j^j,  ^^  authorities  of  all  lands  to  acoom- 
tions  was  made  with  fair  prospect  of  success.  ^Wgj^  ^y^  humane  and  righteous  end. 
The  objects  proposed  are  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  new  societies,  to  urge  Jewish  youth  The  conference  was  warmly  commented  on  by 
to  enter  trades  to  assist  in  maintaining  manual  the  ^neral  religious  press  aiid  produced  a  pleas- 
schools,  to  organize  an  employment  bureau,  and  ant  impression. 

form  a  lecture  bureau.    The  large  extent  of  ter-  A  shnilar  interchange  of  sentiment  took  place 

ritOry  and  the  comparatively  few  associations  in  New  York  on  Dec.  6.  when,  at  the  invitation  of 

make  a  union  for  the  present  somewhat  chimeri-  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  of  the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture, 

cal.     The  spread  of  sisterhoods  attached  to  a  President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  Prof, 

number  of  New  York  synagogues  for  charitable  Brinton,  of  the  Universitv  of  Pennsvlvania,  the 

and  educational  purposes  and  the  organization  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  tne  Rev.  Dr.  Seber  New- 

of  an  order,  *'  Daughters  in  Israel,"  in  Baltimore,  ton,  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Isaacs,  of  the  "  Jewish  Messen- 

on  the  plan  of  the  "  Kind's  Daughters,"  indicate  ^r  "  addressed  a  public  meeting  on  the  need  of 

much  activity  among  Jewesses.      The   United  improvements  in  theological  training,  with  a  view 

Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  received  $104,-  to  the  establishment  of  a  summer  school  of  ethics, 

523.82  and  expended  $105,090.77.  in  which  bA\  should  participate  without  distinc- 

The  Grand  Jury  of  New  York,  at  the  sugges-  tion  of  creed, 

tion  of  the  Jewish  Ministers'  Association,  pro-  The  new  dispensary  building  of  the  Mount 

nounced  the  granting  of  divorces  illegal  unless  Sinai  Hospital  was  opened  in  July.   A  conference 

the  State  courts  are  first  consulted.    This  meas-  of  Christian  ministers  was  held  in  Baltimore  in 

ure  is  to  check  the  practice,  not  unusual  among  December  to  protest  against  Russian  persecutions, 

newly  arri%'ed  immigrants  from  Russia  and  Ga-  Cardinal  Gibix)ns  being  chairman  of  thecoinmit- 

licia,  of  securing  divorces  for  trivial  causes  from  tee.    The  American  Jewish  Publicati(m  Society 

unauthorized  persons  who  claim  to  be  rabbis.  issued  "  Think  and  Thank." 

A  noteworthy  conference  was  held  at  Chicago,  The  necrology  of  the  year  embraces  abroad 

on  Nov.  24  and  25,  by  Jews  and  Christians.  Chief-Rabbi  Adler,  of  England ;  Prof.  Dr.  Schil- 

These  addresses  were  delivered :  RevE.  P.  Good-  ler^Szinessy,  of  Cambridge;  Rabbi  Dr.  Ludwig 

win,  D.  D.,  on  "  The  Attitude  of  Nations  and  Philippson,  of  Bonn  ;  RiS)bi  Dr.  M.  Lehmann,  of 

Christian   People   toward  the  Jews";  Rev.  Dr.  Mavence;  Meyer  Marcus  Roest,  scholar  and  jour- 

B.  Felsenthal,   "Whv  Israelites  do  not  accept  iialist,  of  Amsterdam  :  Jacob  Werber,  journalist, 

Jesus  as  Messiah  " ;  Rev.  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  **  The  of  Brodv ;  Grand-Rabbi  Trenel,  head  of  the  Paris 

Religious  Condition  of  the  Jews  To-day  and  their  Jewish  Seminary ;  Cantor  Sulzer,  of  Vienna;  the 

Attitude  toward  Christianity";  Rev.  J.  H.Bar-  philanthropist    Count    Abraham    Camondo,  of 

rows,    **  Israel  as  an  Evidence  of  the  Tnith  of  Constantinople ;  Rabbi  Dr.  Landsberger.of  Ilepse- 

the  Christian    Religion " ;   Rev.  Joseph  Stolz,  Darmstadt ;  Court-Councilor    Jonas  Guiriand, 

"Post-Biblical   History  of  Israel";  Rev.  J.  M.  Chief  Rabbi  of  Odessa;   Rnbbi  Dr.  M.Joel, of 

Caldwell,  D.  D.,  "  Palestine  To-day  and  the  Res-  Breslau,  a  scholar  of  much  breadth  and  ability, 

toration  of  Israel " ;  Prof.  David  C.  Marquis,  D.  and  a  writer  on  the  mediaeval  philosophy  of  the 

D.,  "Israel's   Messiah";  Mr.  Ziilotkoflf,  "  Anti-  Jews;  Prof.  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  who,  though  not 

Semitism  ";  Prof.  II.  M.  Scott,  D.  D.,   "  Mutual  a  Jew,  was  ever  so  earnest  in  his  championship; 

Relation  and  Welfare  of  Jews  and  Christians."  At  Sir  Benj.  S.  Phillips.  Rev.  D.  Piza,  Drs.  Jos,  Kisch 

its  close  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  and  David  Asher  and  Mr.  Philip  Abraham,  of 

Whereas,  In  the  blind  bicotrv  and  degradation  of  the  ^ondon :  the  County  Rosebery,  who  as  Hannah 

dark  oi^es,  when  Jews  were  looW  upon  as  the  apecial  ue  Rothschild  was  given  in  marnage  by  the  iijn 

iocs  of  Christianity  no  one  seemed  to  remember  that  of  Beaconsfteld  to  Lord  Rosebery,  while  it  was  Mr. 

its  founders  were  iKraelites,  that  ita  divine  author  in  Gladstone  who  threw  earth  on  her  coflSn  at  her 

his  human  capacity  was  a  Jew,  a  descendant  of  David  burial ;  Baroness  J.  L.  Menasce.  of  Paris ;  Rabbi 

andof  the  tribe  of  Judah.       ^     ,_  ^          ^      ,  .  Mercado,  of  Cairo ;  Rabbi  Dr.  Moses  Duschak,  of 

Whereas,  In  these  days  of  enhghtenment and  in  p^a^^w-  l^.milfi   TiPvv    naintpr    of  Paris:  Max 

this  preat  country  of  America,  which  promises  equal  ^^^f  ^V.^'^^Li^®^^'   PtT^^Ji   pLfif.  T)r   W 

righte  to  all  men,  we  believe  that  a  more  Christ-like  BrQll   Ritter  von   Domony,   of   Pesth;  I)r.  W. 

spirit  should  prevail,  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  Lioeb,  of  Belgium  ;  Seligman  Heller,  of  yie""*; 

good  will  to  an  mankind ;  and  S.  J.  Finn,  of  Wilna;  Dr.  Heinrich  Jacobeon,  oi 
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Berlin ;  Rabbi  Dr.  Aron,  of  Strasburg ;  Rev,  J.  L. 
CardozOyOf  Amstenlam;  C.  D.  Asser,of  the  Hague; 
Giuseppe  Revere,  of  Rome.  At  home,  there  have 
passed  away  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Peixotto,  ex- 
United  States  consul  to  Bucharest  and  Lyons, 
journalist  lawyer,  and  philanthropist,  whose 
services  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Rou- 
mania  were  recognized  and  contributed  to  their 


political  freedom;  Judps  Solomon  Heydenfelt, 
of  San  Francisco,  Philip  J.  Joachimsen  and  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Henry,  of  New  York;  M,  R.  Cohen, 
M.  D.,  of  Kansas  City ;  George  D.  Rosengarten 
and  Isidore  Binswanger,  of  Philadelphia ;  Rev. 
Adolph  Rubin,  of  Mew  York;  Rev.I)r.  Aaron 
Betteiheim,  of  Baltimore;  Louis  Sachs,  of  San 
Francisco, 


K 


KANSAS,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  Jan.  29, 1861 ;  area,  82,080  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, was,  107,206  in  1860;  864,399  in  1870;  996,096 
in  1880 :  and  1,427,096  in  1890.    Capital,  Topcka. 

(i^OYernment. — ^The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Lyman  U. 
Humphrev,  Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Andrew  J.  Felt;  Secretary  of  State,  William 
Higgins;  Auditor,  Timothy  McCarthy;  Treas- 
urer, James  W.  Hamilton,  who  resigned  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  was  succeeded  by  William  Sims ;  At- 
torney-General, L.  B.  Kellogg ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  George  W.  Winans ;  Su- 
perintendent of  Insurance,  Daniel  W.  Wilder ; 
Kailroad  Commissioners,  James  Humphrey,  L.  L. 
Turner,  and  Alraerin  Gillett ;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Albert  H.  Horton ;  Associ- 
ate Justices,  William  A.Johnston  and  Daniel  M. 
Valentine ;  Supreme  Court  Commissioners,  B.  F. 
Simpson,  J.  C.  Strang,  and  George  S.  Green. 

Popalation. — ^The  following  table  exhibits 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  census  of  this  year  com- 
pared with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


oouNms. 


COUNTIIS. 


Allen. 

Aod«riOD 

Anp«boe 

Atehteon 

Btfber 

Btttoo 

Boorboo •  

Brown 

Baffalo 

Batter 

Chase 

ChMiUnquA 

Cherokee 

ChcyeniM 

ClariK 

CUjr 

Cloud 

Cofltef 

Comanche 

Cowley 

Crawford 

Dentnr 

DIckloMn 

I>OD)ph«n 

Doof^ 

Edwards 

Elk 

EiHs ... 

Ellsworth 

Finney 

Foote 

Fold 

Fnnkttn 

Garfield 

OtaiT  (flbrmerly  Davis).. 

Gove ' 

Graham 

Ofsat  

Gray 

Greeley , 

Onenwood 


1880. 

1890. 

11,808 

18.509 

9,057 

8 

S6.«Ad 

14,208 

26,858 

2.661 

7,978 

lO^lS 

18.172 

19,591 

291.^75 

12,817 

20,819 

191 

«•■•«• 

1S,6S6 

24,055 

6,031 

8,283 

11,072 

12,297 

81,905 

27,770 

87 

4,401 

164 

2,837 

12,820 

16,146 

15,848 

39,290 

11,488 

1^856 

872 

2,549 

21,A8S 

84,478 

U,SS1 

80,286 

4,180 

8,414 

15,261 

22.278 

14,257 

18.585 

21.700 

28,961 

2,409 

8,600 

10.628 

12.216 

6,179 

7.942 

8,494 

9.272 

8,850 

411 

••••■« 

8,122 

5,808 

16,797 

20,279 

•••••« 

881 

6J94 

10,428 

1,196 

2,994 

4,258 

6.t»29 

9 

1,806 

2,415 

8 

1.284 

10,548 

16,809 

2,206 
^146 
•8 
190 
&812 
2.S54 
8,984 
7.502 
•191 
6,469 
2,152 
1,226 
5,865 
4,864 
2.194 
8.B26 
&962 
4,418 
2,177 
12.940 
18,486 
4.284 
7,022 
♦722 
8,261 
1,191 
1,598 
1,768 
778 
8.850 
•411 
2.186 
8,488 
881 
8.429 
1,798 
771 
1399 
2,415 
1.261 
6,761 


Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Hodgman .  . . 

Jackson 

Jeflferson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kanaas 

Kearney 

Klninnau 

Kiowa. 

liibette 

Lane 

LesYonworth. 

LlDooln 

Linn 

Jjogan 

I^on 

McPherson... 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Monteoroery.. 

Morns 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton  .y. 

Oss^re 

Osborne 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

PhlUlps   ..  .. 
Pottawatomie 

P^att 

RawUns 

Beno 

Kepabltc 

Kice 

Riley 

Books 

Rush 

Rassell 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seqaoyah..... 

Sewara 

Shawnee 

Sheridan ... 

Shennan 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stanton 

l^tevens , 

Sumner 

Thomas 

Treiro 

Wabaunsee.... 

Wallace 

Washington . . . 

Wichita 

Wilson , 

Woodson 

Wyandotte..., 


1880. 


Totol. 


irs 

4.188 
11,451 

"1,764 

10,718 

15,568 

17.475 

16,858 

9 

169 

8,718 

82,786 

601 

82.866 

8,582 

15,298 

•  •  •  •  ■  • 

17,826 
17.148 
12,458 
16,186 
296 
17,802 
14,911 
18,218 
9,266 

12,462 

1M21 

8,722 

6,998 

19,648 

12,517 

10,807 

&896 

12.014 

16,850 

1.890 

1.628 

12,826 

14,918 

9,298 

10,480 

8,112 

5.490 

7,851 

18,803 

48 

18,758 

568 

6 

29.098 

1,567 

18 

iaS88 

4,755 

5 

12 

20,S12 

161 

2.585 

8,756 

686 

14,910 

14 

ia,n5 

19,148 


1890. 


996,096 


2,087 
18,266 
17.601 
1,077 
8,896 
14,626 
16,680 
19.849 
17,886 

"1*571 
11,828 

2,878 
27.666 

2,060 
88,486 

9,709 
17.216 

8384 
88,196 
21,614 
20,669 
28,918 

2,M2 
19,614 
16,087 
28,104 

II38I 
724 

19,249 

18,561 

4.944 

m6l7 

26,062 

12.088 

12.581 

5,204 

18,661 

17,722 

8,118 

6,766 

87,079 

19,002 

14,461 

18,188 

8,018 

6,204 

7.888 

17,448 

1,268 

48,626 

"1,508 

49,172 
8,788 
^261 

15,618 
a520 
1,081 
1,418 

80,271 
6.588 
2,065 

11,720 
2.468 

88.894 
1.887 

16.286 
9.021 

61407 


1,427,096 


1380 
9,188 
6,166 

i,on 

691 
8,908 
1,067 
1,874 

688 

•9 
1,418 
8,110 
8378 
4,861 
1,469 
6,130 
1,127 
1317 
8384 
6370 
4,471 
8,086 
7,776 
2,246 
1,818 

186 
4,891 
8,116 

724 
6,787 
8,440 
1388 
8,619 
6,480 
•484 
8,274 
•198 
1,647 
1378 
6,288 
6,188 
14,258 
4,0(« 

^159 

2.758 
•94 
•286 
•18 
8,684 
1.219 

84,878 
•568 
1,498 

80,079 
2,166 
^2i8 
1,780 
8,766 
l,(t8« 
1,406 
9,450 
6377 

"2.964 
1,788 
73S4 
I3I8 
1,511 
8,486 

85,864 


481,000 


•  Decrease. 
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Finances. — The  reports  of  the  Auilitor  and 
Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1889,  and  June  30,  1890.  show  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  all  funds  as  follow : 

For  1889 :  Beceipb«,  inclusive  of  amount  in  treasury 
June  80, 1888,  $8,190,190.79;  disbun»ementB,  $2,846,- 
445.10;  balance  in  treasurv  June 80, 1889,  $343,745.69. 

For  1890 :  Receipts,  incIuBive  of  amount  in  treasury 
June  80,  1889,  $3,309,'J37.56 :  disbursements,  $2,594,- 
099.48 ;  balance  in  treasury  June  30, 1890,  $715,188.18. 

The  receipts  for  1889  included  $1,329,000.49 
from  taxes.  $29,000  from  sale  of  Kansas  State 
bonds,  $104,067.49  from  the  Penitentiary,  $265,- 
445.26  from  sales  of  school  lands,  $159,749.92 
from  sales  of  Government  land,  being  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sales,  $233,318.80  from  interest  on 
the  permanent  school  fund  bonds,  $318,466.80 
from  interest  on  sales  of  school  lands,  and  $41,- 
704.90  from  the  insurance  department.  The  ex- 
penditures for  1889  included  $1,311,178.24  from 
the  general  revenue  fund,  $30,000  for  sinking- 
fund  bonds  paid,  $54,915  for  interest  on  the 
State  debt,  $13,961.18  for  interest  on  Quantrell 
raid  claims,  $207,231.43  for  the  State  House 
construction,  $544,353.81  for  annual  support  of 
schools,  and  $580,086.25  added  to  the  permanent 
school  fund. 

For  1890  the  receipts  included  $1,404,416.60 
from  taxes,  $105,258.10  from  the  Penitentiary, 
$  162,863.40  from  sales  of  school  lands,  $253,550.17 
from  sales  of  Government  lands,  5  per  cent., 
$274,943.42  from  interest  on  permanent  school 
fund  bonds,  $224,857.12  from  interest  on  sales 
of  school  lands,  and  $35,767  from  the  insurance 
department.  The  expenditures  for  1890  includ- 
ed $1,018,630.92  from  the  general  revenue  fund, 
$34,172.95  for  Quantrell  raid  claims  paid,  $58,- 
000  for  interest  on  State  debt,  $187,488.01  for 
State  House  construction,  $523,3(^.78  for  annual 
support  of  schools,  and  $633,445  added  to  the 
permanent  school  fund. 

The   aggregate   bonded    debt  of    the    State 
amounts  to  $801,000,  of  whioh  $12,500  tiecomes 
due  in  1894,  $36,500  in  1895,  $70,000  in  1896 
$200,000  in  1897.  $220,000  in  1898,  $159,000  in 
1899,  $18,000  in  1908,  and  85,000  in  1909. 

The  Auditor's  report  shows,  that  $536,000  of 
this  amount  is  owned  by  the  permanent  school 
fund,  and  $9,000  by  the  State  University  fund, 
leaving  $256,000  as  the  amount  of  bonds  owned 
by  individuals. 

Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1887, 
whereby  the  State  assumed  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain guerilla  raid  claims,  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, the  principal  of  which  aggregates  $352,- 
963.91,  have  been  issued  by  the  Auditor  of  the 
State.  This  sum,  with  the  bonds  before  men- 
tioned, forms  the  total  State  debt. 

County  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Kansas 
counties  in  1890  was  $14,817,780.  of  which  all 
except  $588,105  is  a  bonded  debt.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  $6,861,859  in  the  total  debt 
since  1880.  Only  10  of  the  78  counties  in  the 
State  are  without  debt. 

Yalnations. — The  total  valuation  of  taxable 
property  in  the  State  for  1890,  as  returned  by 
the  county  clerks,  was  $347,717,218.  which  sum 
was  increased  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
to  $348,459,943.  These  figures  show  a  decrease 
of  $12,355,130  from  the  valuation  of  1889.  The 
valuation  of  town  lots  was  $72,814,873,  a  de- 


crease of  $8,615,798  from  1889;  of  other  real 
estate  (including  44,059,605  acres  of  land),  $168,- 
285,199,  a  decrease  of  $5,516,811;  of  personal 
property,  $48,750,913,  a  decrease  of  $4,436,458; 
of  railroad  property,  $57,866,232,  an  increase  of 
$371,383.  The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  pur- 
poses was  4*25  mills,  3*4  mills  being  for  the  gen- 
eral fund  '4  mill  for  the  State  House  fund,  *2  mill 
for  the  interest  fund,  and  "25  mill  for  the  Univer- 
sity fund. 

EdncatioD. — The  following  public-school  sta- 
tistics, covering  the  school  years  ending  June  30, 
1889  and  1890,  are  reported  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent : 


SCajECT. 

Population  between  five  and  twenty 
ooe  yean : 

Male 

Femsle 

ToUl , 

Enrolled  In  poblio  echoolB , 

Average  daily  attendance 

BCale  teachera 

Female  teadien 

Avera^  monthly  salary : 

Male  teachers 

Female  teachers 

Averse  school  year  in  weeks 

Value  of  school  property 

Number  of  school  houses. 

Bonded  debt  of  school  diairlcts 


j     1889. 


209.OS8 

860.651 

t66Ll48 

84^^ 

004,206 

509,614 

406,454 

m^ 

844.09T 

287,900 

V245 

4,1TS 

t^ 

6^ 

$41  65 

I4S00 

•M70 

184  47 

85-6 

27  0 

1890. 


$9,794,428  !  110,617,149 
8.819  8,811 

$5,288,fiM  I    $5,448,488 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  year  for 
school  purposes  were  as  follow : 

Receipts,  1889, — Balance  in  district  treasuries, 
July  1, 1888,  $534,007.15 ;  received  from  coun- 
ty treasurers,  from  district  taxes,  13,625,406.36; 
from  the  State  and  county  school  funds  1526,- 
592.91 :  from  sale  of  school  bonds,  $969,023.19; 
from  all  other  sources,  $260,13415;  making  a 
total  of  $5,915,163.70 

Expenditures^  1889,  —  For  teachers'  wa^ 
and  supervision,  $2,986,903.96 ;  for  rents,  repairs, 
fuel,  and  incidentals,  $725,955.66;  for  district 
libraries  and  school  apparatus,  $68,755.86;  for 
sites,  buildings,  and  furniture,  $1,014,730.81; 
and  for  all  other  purposes,  $341,114.58 ;  making 
a  total  of  $5,137,460.87,  and  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  district  treasurers,  June  30,  1889,  a 
balance  of  $777,702.89. 

Receipts^  1890.  —  Balance  in  district  treas- 
uries, July  1,  1889.  $694,417.67;  received  from 
county  treasuries,  from  district  taxes,  $3,572,- 
340.20 ;  from  the  State  and  county  school  funds, 
$502,502.95;  from  sale  of  school  bonds,  |757,- 
932.55 ;  from  all  other  sources,  $169,466.59 ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $5,696,659.96. 

Expenditures,  1890.  —  For  teachers'  wages 
and  supervision,  $3,021,066.38 ;  for  rents,  repairs, 
fuel,  and  incidentals,  $680,291.16;  for  district 
libraries  and  school  apparatus,  $77,076.49 ;  tor 
sites,  buildings,  and  furniture,  $874,221 ;  and 
for  all  other  purposes,  $320,311.83;  making  • 
total  of  $4,972,966.86,  and  leaving  in  the  hands 
of  district  treasurers,  June  30,  1890,  a  balance 
of  $723,693.10. 

The  following  were  the  permanent  funds  of 
the  State  available  for  educational  purposes  on 
Dec.  81,  1890:  Permanent  school  fund,  $5,801,- 
664.68;  University  fund,  $126,463.91;  Normal 
School  fund.  $126,118.55. 

At  the  State  University  for  the  school  year 
1889-^90  there  were  508  students,  of  whom  17 
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were  in  the  graduate  department,  199  in  the 
college.  56  in  the  law  school,  138  in  the  prepara- 
tory department,  and  130  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  art,  music,  and  pharmacy.  During 
the  same  perio<l  515  students  attended  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  At  the  State  Normal 
School  there  were  1,120  students,  908  in  the  nor- 
mal department  and  212  in  the  model  school. 

A^riealtnre. — ^The  following  summary,  from 
a  compilation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Hoard  of  Agriculture,  shows  the  product  and 
value  of  the  field  crops  of  Kansas  for  1889 : 


Acnh 

Product. 

86,080,048 

6,860,080 

1,189,808 

278,888,821 

176,405 

47,922,889 

60,9d0 

11,482,482 

779,788 

""187.620 

611,900 

1.116.819 

Vala«. 

Winter  wheat,  bushels. 

Bye.  basheis 

8priD^  wheat,  bushels.. 
(k>ni,  bttsheia 

1,660,947 

294,626 

88,888 

6,820,698 

6,378 

1,392.098 

4,888 

109,447 

6,615 

824,693 

21,153 

1,898 

118329 

248 

609 

89,688 

481,n4 

119,842,678  77 

1,686,998  27 

668.127  44 

61,649,876  18 

47,829  77 

7,664,812  88 

41,994  00 

8,892,229  90 

412«266  70 

4,217,767  60 

240,885  65 

40,952  00 

1.11&.R49  00 

Bartoy,  basheis 

Oats,  bushels 

Buckwheat  bushels . 
Irish  potatoes,  bushels. 
Sweet  potatoes,  bushels. 

8orgrhum,  bushels 

Castor  bcEBiis.  bushels. . 

Cotton,  pounds 

Flax,  pounds 

Hemp,  barrels 

173,600;             &680  00 

Toba^i,  pounds 

Broom  cora,  pounds . . . 
Millet     and    Hunga- 
rian, tons. ^ 

419,400 
28,749,800 

868,428 

776.828 

2,466;)S4 

41,940  00 
881,248  00 

8,468,n2  00 
1,688.863  00 

Tame  irnssea,  pounds. . 

Pkvlrie  under  fence,  tons 

4,888,907 

7,370,952  00 

Total , 

16,821,672 

tl04w672,498  00 

The  value  of  the  live  stock  for  1889  is  $116,- 
120,466,  the  figures  being  as  follow : 


Rnrses. 

Mules  and  asses. 

Milch  cows 

Other  cattle..... 

Bheep 

Bwino. 


Total 


Ifombcr. 


719,894 
90.867 

728.662 
1,788.436 

298,868 
1,681.965 


Valoc 


$57,661,620  00 

8,182,180  00 

18,028,986  09 

26,076,640  00 

784,632  60 

10,607,707  60 


$116,126,466  00 


Cbarities.  —  During  the  two  years  ending 
June  80,  1800,  the  average  number  of  persons 
cared  for  annually  in  the  eight  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  the  Stat«  was  1,939,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $672,065.61,  the />crca;?i7a  cost  being  $173.30. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  cared  for  during 
the  preceding  two  years  was  1,605,  at  a  cost  per 
eamta  of  $198.18. 

The  average  number  at  the  Topeka  Insane 
Asylum  during  the  two  years  ending  June  80, 
1890,  was  723 ;  at  the  Osawatomie  Insane  Asy- 
lum, 504;  at  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Olathe,  213 ;  at  the  Reform  School  at 
Topeka,  189:  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Wyandotte,  75 ;  at  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Homo 
at  Atchison,  111.  There  were  103  inmates  at 
the  Institution  for  the  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  on 
June  80,  1890,  and  85  at  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  The  latter  institution  was  established 
at  Beloit  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  is  located 
on  a  tract  of  70  acres  near  the  city.  A  building 
to  accommodate  100  children  has  been  erected 
by  the  State  at  a  cost  of  $16,989. 

The  State  Soldiers'  Home  is  on  the  Port  Dodge 
militarv  reservation.  It  is  projected  on  the  cot- 
tage plan  and  admits  not  the  old  soldier  alone, 
but  includes  his  wife  and  such  other  members  of 


his  family  as  may  be  dependent  on  him  for  sup- 
port.   The  inmates  on  Nov.  1  numbered  123. 

Priftons. — The  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
State  Penitentiary  on  June  80,  1888,  was  887. 
The  number  received  for  the  ensuing  two  years 
was  675;  number  discharged  702;  number  in 
custod;r  June  30, 1890,  860. 

Dunng  the  first  year  of  the  biennial  period, 
there  was  paid  into  the  State  treasury  from  con- 
tract labor,  boarding  United  States  prisoners, 
sales  of  coal,  from  other  sources,  the  sum  of 
$103,867.49.  During  the  second  year  of  the 
period  the  amount  received  from  the  same 
sources  was  $105,258.10. 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  first 
year  exceeded  the  cash  receipts  as  above  given 
by  $60,976.42,  and  the  expenses  of  the  last  year 
exceeded  the  cash  receipts  by  $48,329.36. 

This  showing  is  much  improved  if  we  take 
into  account  the  cash  and  labor  expended  in 
permanent  improvements  and  the  coal  furnished 
State  institutions,  for  which  no  cash  is  received. 
These  items  for  the  first  year  amounted  to  $44,- 
284.93,  and  for  the  last  year  to  $51,681.24.  These 
amounts  would  reduce  the  excess  of  expendi- 
tures over  cash  receipts  for  1^9  to  $16,691.49, 
and  entirely  wipe  out  the  deficit  for  1890,  leaving 
a  surplus  in  the  sum  of  $3,351.88. 

Railroads. — As  a  result  of  the  large  com 
crop  of  1889,  the  price  of  that  grain  fell  in  the 
autumn  so  low  that  many  of  the  farmers  refused 
to  sell,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  they 
stiil  held  large  quantities,  which,  at  the  prevail- 
ing transportation  rates,  it  was  unprofitable  to 
market.  Believing  that  a  reduction  in  these 
rates  would  inure  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
farmers  and  the  railroads,  Gov.  Humphrey  ad- 
dressed communications  to  the  officials  of  the 
leading  railroads  in  the  State,  requesting  that 
they  make  a  large  reduction  in  their  rates.  Sub- 
sequent negotations  resulted  in  a  conference  on 
Feb.  8,  at  Topeka,  between  the  railroad  officials 
and  the  Governor,  other  State  officers,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  farmers,  which  resulted  in  an 
agreement  by  the  railroads  to  reduce  on  and 
after  Feb.  20  the  tariff  rates  on  com,  from  Kan- 
sas points  to  Chieago,  10  per  cent,  from  existing 
rates,  subject  to  a  minimum  of  20  cents  and  a 
maximum  of  25  cents  a  hundred-weight.  This 
concession  afforded  the  farmers  temporary  relief, 
but  there  was  among  them  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  freight  charges  on  all  agricultural  products 
were  unreasonably  high.  The  leaders  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  took  the  initiative,  and  on 
April  11  filed  with  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
a  petition,  signed  by  more  than  20,000  Alliance 
men  and  farmers,  asking  the  commissioners  to 
order  a  reduction  of  rates  on  all  agricultural 
products  from  Kansas  points  to  Missouri  river. 
A  hearing  was  held  on  June  17,  and  the  decision 
of  the  commissioners  was  rendered  on  July  1. 
They  held  that  the  request  of  the  petitioners 
should  not  be  granted,  on  the  ^ound  that  such 
a  reduction  would  not  accomplish  the  result  de- 
sired, but,  believing  that  a  reduction  was  needed 
in  local  rates  generally  between  Kansas  points, 
they  promised  to  make  such  a  reduction  at  an 
early  date.  Accordingly,  on  Aug.  8,  they  pub- 
lished a  schedule  of  reduced  rates,  which  the 
railroads  were  directed  to  observe  on  and  after 
Sept  1.    In  this  schedule  there  was  an  average 
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reduction  on  wheat,  flour,  com,  oats,  and  other  them  to  abandon  the  business,  or  at  least  to  pre- 

l^^rains  of  32  per  cent. .  from  the  former  local-  vent  them  from  selling  until  the  passa^  of  the 

distance  tariff,  and  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  Wilson  bill  by  Congress,  which  would  nullify 

on  other  merchandisei  including   cattle,   coal,  the  original-package  decision  and  restore  the 

lumber,  and  salt  prohibitory  law  to  its  full  effect.    The  dealers 

ResabmissiOD  and  .the  Original  Paelcage.  retaliated  by  petitionmg  the  United  States  Courts 

— The  year  1890  was  a  stormy  one  for  the  cause  to  enjoin  the  prosecuting  officers  from  interfering 

of  prohibition  in  Kansas.    Trouble  was  first  en-  with  their  business  and  from  beginning  further 

countered  from  a  small  portion  of  the  Repub-  prosecutions.     These  petitions  were  uniformly 

lican  party  hostile  to  prohibition,  whose  mem-  granted  (the  first  case  being  decided  late  in 

bers  had  been  active  during  1889  in  or^nizing  June),  and  injunctions  were  issued  against  these 

Resubmission  Republican  clubs  in  the  cities  and  officers.  Some  of  the  Topeka  dealers  also  brou^rht 

larger  towns.    Their  suci^ess  had  been  such  that  suits  against  the  local  prosecuting  officers,  the 

near  the  close  of  that  year  a  call  was  issued  for  sheriff,  the  police  officers,  and  the  editor  of  one 

a  convention  of  delegates  from  these  Resubmis-  of  the  daily  papers,  all  as  co-defendants,  alleging 

sion  clubs,  to  be  held  at  Wichita  on  Jan.  15,  for  that  a  conspiracy  existed  between  them  to  de- 

the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  organization.    At  stroy  the  piainti*ff*s  business.      Meanwhile,  the 

this  convention  a  State  Resubmission  Republi-  people,  seeing  the  rapid  increase  of  the**orig- 

can  League  was  formed,  and  resolutions  were  inal-package     shops  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 

adopted,  declaring  the  prohibitory  law  a  failure  grew    impatient  at  the  delay  of  Congress  in 

and  demanding  that  the  Governor  should  call  a  passing  remedial  legislation.     A  State  conven- 

special  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  tion  was  called  to  register  the  protest  of  the  peo- 

of  resubmitting  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  pie  against  the  so-called  "  Missouri  whisky  in- 

the  people.  Thisactionof  the  convention  was  laid  vasion."  and  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  neces- 

before  Gov.  Humphrey,  who  appointed  May  23  as  sity  of  immediate  action.    The  convention  met 

a  day  on  which  he  would  hear  any  reasons  for  at  Topeka  on  June  23,  and  more  than  8.000  dele- 

an  extra  session.    On  that  day  the  resubmission  gates,  representing  every  county  in  the  State, 

Republicans  gathered  in  convention  at  Topeka  were  present.    An  address  was  issued  and  a  se- 

(fully  nine  tenths  of  them  being  from  Wichita,  ries  of  resolutions  adopted,  both  of  which  the 

the  stronghold  of  this  movement)  and  invited  Kansas  delegation  in  Congress  was  requested  to 

the  Governor  to  appear  before  them.    This  he  present  to  that  body. 

refused  to  do,  deeming  that  they,  as  petitioners,  On  Aug.  8.  the  Wilson  bill,  having  passed  both 
should  come  to  him.  But  he  expressed  his  will-  Houses  of  Congress,  received  the  President's  ?ig- 
ingness  to  hear  at  his  office  anything  that  the  nature.  The  closing  of  nearly  all  of  the  obnox- 
convention  or  its  fcommittee  might  decide  to  lay  ious  shops  immediately  followed,  and  it  was 
before  him.  This  action  so  exasperated  the  con-  thought  that  the  trouble  had  ended.  But  two 
vention  that  it  decided  to  ignore  tne  Governor  and  questions  were  raised  by  the  liquor  sellers— first, 
to  submit  to  the  people  the  long  memorial  whicn  whether  the  Wilson  act  itself  was  constitutional ; 
it  had  adopted.  After  listening  to  a  series  of  second,  whether,  after  the  decision  of  Leisv  w. 
speeches  abusive  of  the  Governor,  the  convention  Hardin,  a  re-enactment  of  the  Kansas  pronibi- 
adiourned.  Later  in  the  year  the  league  de-  tory  law  would  not  be  necessary  to  give  it  effect 
veloped  into  an  independent  political  organiza-  upon  imported  liquors.  These  points  were 
tion.  It  held  a  State  convention  at  Wichita  on  brought  before  Judges  Foster  and  Pnillipsin  the 
Sept.  9,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Democratic  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
party,  and  joined  with  it  in  supporting  a  fusion  Kansas,  in  the  case  re  Rahrer^  which  was  de- 
ticket  for  State  officers.  cided  on  Oct.  17.  The  court,  without  express- 
Late  in  April,  while  the  resubmission  move-  ing  any  opinion  on  the  first  point,  decided  that 
ment  was  developing,  the  decision  of  the  United  the  effect  of  Leisy  r«.  Hardin  was  to  nullify  the 
States  Supreme  Court  was  announced  in  the  case  Kansas  law  so  far  as  it  related  to  imported 
of  Leisy  vs,  Hardin,  known  as  the  Iowa  "  orig-  liquors,  and  that  the  Wilson  law  could  not  give 
inal-package  "  case.  It  required  but  a  short  it  any  force  that  it  did  not  previously  have.  It 
time  for  the  brewers  and  liquor  dealers  of  Kan-  followed  that,  as  it  was  ineffectual  to  suppress 
sas  City  and  other  Missouri  cities  to  understand  the  "  original-package  "  business  before  theWil- 
and  tate  advantage  of  the  principles  therein  es-  son  law  was  passed,  it  was  ineffectual  thereafter 
tablished.  Their  agents  were  sent  into  all  the  unless  re-enacted.  From  this  decision  the  State 
larger  communities  in  the  State  to  open  "orig-  appealed  t-o  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
inal-package**  shops,  and  in  a  few  weeks  these  On  the  very  day  when  this  decision  was  an- 
were  in  full  operation.  The  friends  of  prohibi-  nounced,  "original-package**  shops  were  opened 
tion  were  thoroughly  indignant,  and  in  some  in-  in  Topeka  and  other  cities,  and  t  ne  business  vas 
stances  they  went  so  far  as  to  drive  the  dealers  again  in  full  blast.  They  had  been  in  operation 
out  of  town  and  to  destroy  or  send  the  packages  scarcely  a  fortnight,  when,  on  Oct.  31,  Judge 
of  liquor  back  to  Missouri.  The  State  and  county  Caldwell,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for 
prosecuting  officers  everywhere  were  urged  to  the  District  of  Iowa,  in  a  similar  case  which 
use  every  possible  legal  resource  against  the  in-  came  up  under  the  Iowa  prohibitory  law,  ren- 
truders.  S'^umerous  arrests  were  made  and  pros-  dered  a  decision  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
ecutions  begun,  but  in  all  eases  the  United  States  Judges  Foster  and  Phillips,  holding  that  the 
courts  were  obliged  to  release  the  dealers,  when  effect  of  the  Wilson  law  was  to  re-establish  in  itj 
they  were  brought  before  them  on  hnheas  corp^is,  full  force  the  Iowa  prohibitory  law.  In  view  of 
Popular  sentiment  upheld  the  prosecuting  offi-  these  conflicting  decisions,  many  of  the  liq"<^r 
cers  in  arresting  the  dealers  again  and  again,  in  dealers  decided  to  close  their  shops  and  await 
order  to  harass  them  with  litigation  and  cause  the  decision  of  the  appeal  to  the  United  States 
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Supreme  Court.  The  case  was  pending  in  the  spiracy  law  of  the  State  affecting  railway  em- 
latter  court  at  the  close  of  the  year.  pJoyes,  and  demanding  a  law  that  freight  cars 
Political. — The  political  contest  of  this  year  should  be  equipped  with  automatic  air  brakes 
was  remarkable  for  the  breaking  down  of  old  and  safety  couplmg  appliances. 
party  lines.  In  addition  to  the  three  old  organ-  The  Republicans  held  their  convention  at 
izations,  two  new  ones  appealed  to  the  suffrages  Topeka  on  Sept.  8.  They  renominated  Gov. 
of  the  oeople— the  Resubmission  Republican  Humphrey,  Lieut.-Gov.  Felt,  Secretary  of  Stole 
party,  whose  origin  is  considered  above,  and  Higgins,  Attorney-General  Kellogg,  Supenn- 
the  People's  party,  which  was  an  outgrowth  of  tenoent  of  Public  Instruction  Winans,  and  Chief- 
the  Farmers  Alliance  movement  The  history  Justice  Horton.  For  Auditor  the  nominee  was 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  the  State  dates  from  Charles  M.  Hovey,  and  for  Treasurer  S.  G. 
1888.  During  1889  it  enjoyed  a  surprising  Stover.  The  platform  included  the  following : 
growth,  absorbing  the  State  Grange  in  December  We  are  in  favor  of  a  uniformity  of  text  books  in  all 
of  that  *vear,  and  began  the  year  1890  with  a  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  demand  such  le^8lAtion 
membership  of  over  100,000.  Up  to  that  time  b»  will  procure,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  the  best 
it  had  taken  no  active  part  in  politics,  but  its  standard  books  at  the  least  possible  price. 
growing  power  proved  too  great  a  temptation  to  .  We  are  m  *avor  of  electing  the  railroad  oommte- 

ft«  leadeJ?.    W^ile  they  refrained  from  trans-  "Ti'*L^i«wy,^^^^A^^^^^ 

#xv.i«««:«»  *K«  Aii:«*.»»  .i;i»^*K.  ;«*«  -  wv«iu:««i  ^-  next  Legislature  to  corner  upon  the  Hoard  ot  Railroad 

forming  the  AUiance  directly  mto  a  political  or-  CommLrsioners  ample  poweJto  regulate  the  passenger 

fanization,  they  united  m  creating  a  so-called  and  freight  rates.  r        © 
eople's  party,  which  adooted  the  Alliance  prin-        We  favor  such  a  change  by  leffislation  as  will  pro- 
ciple^  and  which  every  Alliance  man  was  urged  duce  a  more  effective  system  of  the  assessment  of  prop- 
to  support.  ertv  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and  a  reduction  ot  the 
The  first  ticket  for  State  officers  placed  in  the  excessive  fees  and  salaries  of  public  offloew,  including 
field  was  nominated  at  McPherson  on  July  4,  by  theDublio pnnting and countjr  officers. 

♦Ux»  4.k;w1  »«»f»   i>..«u:u:«.:^ :  *„      mu    .    ''i     *  "^         "C  demand  that  the  Legislature  create  a  State 

the  th  rd-party  Prohibitionists.  They  selected  p^ard  of  Arbitration  lor  the  settlement  of  questions 
the  following  candidates :  For  Governor,  A.  M.  arising  between  employes  and  corporations. 
Richardson ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  Leon-  We  are  in  favor  of  bo  amending  our  existing  lawa 
anlson  ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Fairfield  ;  on  the  subject  of  the  payment  ot  employes  of  indi- 
for  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Myers ;  for  Auditor,  H.  F.  viduals,  companies,  or  corporations  enpa^d  in  man- 
Potter  ;  for  Attorney-General,  D.  W.  Kent ;  for  ?<*«<^turing  as  to  provide  lor  weekly  payment  of  wages 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  S.  S.  *n^^"»^  ™ojey-     ^  ,    .  ,  ^.      ^   ,...,.      ^, 
TL'i24.u^-u«      i\.,  /-!«*    1Q  Tk  \i7  ir    V      -ru^'-l        We  are  in  lavor  of  legislation  prohibitmg  the  em- 

J.  eatherby.     On  Oct.  13  D.  W.  Kent  withdrew  pioyment  of  children  un^cr  the  age  of  fourteen  yeare 

from  the  ticket  and  advised  the  party  to  support  fn  mines,  factories,  worki«hops,  or  mercantile  estab- 

the  Republican  candidate  for  Attorney-General.  Ijjihments. 

The  State  convention  of  the  People's  party  was        The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 

heldatTopekaon  Aug.l3.    The  following  ticket  Wichita  on  Sept.  9.  Its  nominees  were:  For  Gov- 

was  nominated :  For  Governor,  John  F.  \V  lUits ;  emor,  Charles  Robinson ;  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 

for  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  C.  Shmn  ;  for  Sec-  emor,  D.  A.  Banta;  for  Secretary  of  State,  S.  G. 

If^)^,^f  ^^^'  ^  ?•  ^^^^  ;  for  Ireasurer,  W.  ig^tt ;  for  Treasurer,  Thomas  Kirbv ;   for  Au- 

H.  Biddle  ;  for  Auditor   E.  F.  Foster ;  for  At-  ditor,  James  Dillon ;  for  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
tomey-Ge                                                   ^  -   — ^ 

of  Public 

for  Justice 

mire.     The  platform  included  the  following :  N.'l  ves,  was"  indoreed  fort  hat  officer  lie  plat- 

Tbc  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  should  shorten  form  included  the  following : 
the  hours  of  toil  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  em-        ^^  ^„  opposed  to  aU  sumptuary  legislation,  and 

ployed  equal  with  the  employer.  demand  the  earUest  resubmUsion  of  the  so-called  pro- 

Tbe  earth  is  the  common  hentage  of  the  people ;  hibitory  amendment  to  a  vote  of  tlie  electors,  and  an 

every  person  bom  mto  the  worid  is  entitled  equally  immediate  repeal  ot  the  laws  passed  in  the  interests  of 

with  all  others  to  a  place  to  live,  and  earn  a  living,  prohibition,  which  confer  dangerous  power  when  the 

and  any  system  of  Bovernment  that  does  not  maintain  ^^^s  substantially  deprive  the  citiieus  of  trial  by 

and  protect  this  inalienable  right  is  wrong,  and  should  j^^^^  ^^  ^f  1^,^  8elf-govemment,  and  we  declare 

be  changed  or  abolished.  , ,      ,_  unequivocally  for  high  liccnw  and  local  option. 

We  demand  the  abolition  of  national  banks.  ^  e  are  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  exercise  by  the 

We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  Le^giature  of  its  undoubted  powere  to  regulate  the 

We  demand  that  CJongress  shall  i)ass  such  laws  as  operation  of  railroads  in  this  State  to  the  end  that 

shall  eflTectually  prevent  the  dealing  in  futures  m  aU  pj^genger  and  ireight  rates  shall  be  equal,  reasonable, 

igncultural  and  mechanical  productions.  ^^  ^^^^^    There  is  no  legal  right  in  railroads  to 

We  demand  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  alien  ^.^j^^  ^  gmall  shipper  a  higher  rate  than  a  larger  one, 

ownewhip  of  land.  .,-_..  *  nor  is  it  just  for  common  carriers  to  charge  a  higher 

We  demand  that  Con|rress  provide  for  the  issue  of  ^^m  for  the  transportation  of  agricultural  producto 

sufficient  amount  of  fractional  paper  currency  to  facil-  ^i,^^  ^j-  ^^y  merchandise. 

itate  exchange  through  the  medium  of  the  United         a^  .x.  x-  ji        *i-r>      i.** 

States  mail.  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  Resubmission 

We  demand  that  the  means  of  communication  and  Republicans  met  in  State  convention  and 
transportation  shall  be  owned  by  and  operated  in  the  adopted  the  ticket  nominated  by  the  Democrata, 
interest  of  the  people,  as  is  the  United  States  postal  which  was  in  reality  a  fusion  ticket,  the  candi- 
system.  date  for  Lieutenant-Governor  being  the  chair- 
Resolutions  were  also  passed  favoring  a  Board  man  of  the  Resubmission  Convention.  The  fol- 
of  Labor  Arbitrators,  denouncing  ^the  importa-  lowing  is  a  portion  of  the  Resubmission  platform : 
tion  of  Pinkerton  detectives  by 'railroads  to  We  renew  our  pledge  of  unwavering  loyalty  to  the 
ooeroe    their    employ^  denouncing   the    con-  principles  of  the  national  Republican  party,  which 
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has  ever  Ix^en  for  diAmpiooinir  the  riirbts  of  all  the 
people,  ^and  its  maDajBrement  of  nffairo  haa  been  in- 
Hpired  t>y  atatehraanship  ao  great  aa  to  comcnand  the 
admiration  of  all. 

We  arraign  the  party  managera  in  this  State  as  dis- 
loyal to  the  principles  and  unfaithful  to  the  interMta 
of  the  Kepu oilcan  party,  and  chaiige  that  the^  have 
put  the  party  in  Kansas  out  of  harmony  with  the 
national  Kepublican  ptirty,  and  thereby  absolve  them 
from  all  obligations  to  longer  acknowledging  their 
leadership. 

These  thirgs  impel  us  as  the  onl^  method  which 
promii«s  success  to  sink  party  pretcrenoes  in  State 
polities  for  the  time,  and  unite  witli  such  of  our  fellow- 
dtizena  of  the  State  as  share  our  oonviotiona. 

Before  the  close  of  the  canvass  the  Republi- 
cans became  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  defec- 
tions from  their  ranks,  and,  in  their  endeavors  to 
hold  the  party  together  went  so  far  as  to  asjsail 
the  character  of  the  gubernatorial  candidate  of 
the  People*!<  partv.  The  charges  against  him 
were  based  upon  the  official  records  of  the  county 
court,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  publication  of 
these  records  saved  the  Republicans  from  defeat. 
They  elected  their  entire  ticket,  with  one  excep- 
tion, but  their  plurality  of  nearly  80,000  in  1888 
was  reduced  to  barely  one  tenth  of  those  figures. 
The  official  vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows: 
Hum phrev,  115,025;  Willits,  106,972 ;  Robinson, 
71,357;  Richardson,  1,230.  The  other  Republi- 
can candidates,  except  the  Attorney-General,  were 
elected  by  pluralities  varying  from  4,915  in  case 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  to  8,448  in  case  of  Au- 
ditor. For  Attorney-General  the  vote  was  122.- 
752  for  Kellogg  to  170,665  for  Ives,  the  latter 
being  the  candidate  of  both  the  People's  party 
and  the  Democratic-Resubmission  party.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  were 
elected  at  the  same  time  as  follow:  Alliance, 
90 ;  Republicans,  27 :  Democrats,  8.  Of  the  90 
Alliance  members,  62  had  been  Republicans. 

Two  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution 
were  voted  upon  at  the  same  time.  The  amend- 
ment increasing  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  three  to  seven  was  defeated  bv  a 
vote  of  66,601  in  its  favor  to  121,686  against*  it. 
The  amendment  changing  the  time  for  the  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Legislature  to  the  first  Tues- 
day of  December  and  lengthening  the  session  to 
ninety  days  was  also  defeated,  the  vote  standing 
53,463  for  and  140,041  against. 

Of  the  7  Congressmen  chosen  at  this  time,  the 
Republicans  elected  only  2,  the  People's  party 
1,  and  4  were  elected  on  a  fusion  ticket,  sup- 
ported by  the  Democrats,  the  People's  party,  and 
the  Resubmissionists. 

KENTUCKY,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  June  1,  1792;  area,  40,400  square 
miles.  The  ()opulation.  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  220,955  in  1800; 
406,511  in  1810;  564,135  in  1820;  687,917  in  1830; 
779,828  in  1840;  982,405  in  1850;  1,155.684  in 
1860;  1,321,011  \n  1870;  1.648,690  in  1880;  and 
1,858,635  in  1890.    Capital,  Frankfort. 

OoYeniment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Simon  R 
Buckner,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Jaine^ 
W.  Bryan  ;  Secretary  of  State,  George  M.  Adams; 
Auditor,  L.  C  Norman;  Treasurer,  Stephen  G. 
Sharp,  who  resigne<l  on  Feb.  20,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hour}'  Hale  ;  Attorney-General,  P.  W. 
Hardin ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


Joseph  D.  Pickett;  Insurance  Commissioner, 
Henry  T.  Duncan ;  Register  of  the  Land  OflBc*, 
Thomas  H.  Corbett ;  Commissioner  of  Agricult- 
ure, C.  Y.  Wilson;  Railroad  Commissioners, 
I.  A.  Spaulding,  J.  F.  Hagar,  W.  B.  Fleming; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  William 
H.  Holt;  Associate  Justices.  William  S.  Pr)'or, 
Joseph  H.  Lewis,  and  Caswell  Bennett. 

Popnlation.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


Adair 

Allen 

AnderaoD  ... 

Btilkni 

Kurreo 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone 

Boarbon .... 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Briu:kon 

Breatbitt 

Breckinridge 

Bullitt 

Batler 

Oaldwell 

Oiltoway.  .. 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter , 

Casey , 

Christum 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Criltepden . . . 
Camberiand . . 

Daviess 

EdinonsoD  . . . 

KlHott 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming.. 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton , 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves , 

Grsyson. 

Gre<'n 

Greenap 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan  

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson . . , 

Henry , 

Hickman. 

Honkins , 

Jackson , 

Jefferson 

Jessamine..., 
Johnson. ... 

Kenton , 

Knott 

Knox , 

l.a  Rue 

T^urel 

Lawrence 

Lee , 

Leslie 

Letcher , 

I^ewls 

Lincoln 

Livingston . . , 

hogBXk , 

Lvon , 

Madison 

MagolUn 


1880. 


18,078 
12,089 
»JS61 
14.878 
22,8-21 
U,9S2 

11,996 
15,956 
12J65 
11,980 
18,609 

7,742 
17,486 

8.521 
12,181 
11,288 
18,295 
87,440 

•  •  •       •  • 

8,958 
12;H5 
10,988 
81,C82 
12,115 
10,222 

7,212 
11.688 

8,8M 
27,730 

7,222 

6.567 

9,86(1 
29,028 
19l221 
10,176 
ia,699 

7.977 

4.882 
11,704 
1H.068 
84.188 
16,784 
11,871 
18.871 

8,568 
22.664 

^278 
16,504 
17,188 
24,515 
14,492 
10,651 
19,122 

6.67S 

146,010 

10,864 

9.156 
43,988 

10>87 
9,798 
9.181 

18.262 
4.8M 
8,740 
6u601 

18,164 

16,080 
9,165 

24^858 
6.766 

22.052 
6,944 


1890. 


ia72i 

18,692 
10,610 

8,890 
21.490 
12,818 
1U,812 
12,246 
16,976 
14,088 
12,948 
12,869 

8,705 
18,976 

6J»1 
18,956 
18,186 
14.b75 
44,208 

7,612 

9.266 
17,204 
11,^48 
84.118 
15,484 
12.447 

7,017 
18.119 

8,452 
88,120 

8,005 

9.214 
10,886 
85,698 
16,078 
11,256 
21,267 
10,005 

4.611 
11,188 
12,671 
28.584 
18,(»8 
11,46S 
11,911 

9,214 

21^ 

6,197 

16,914 

16,489 

29.586 

14.1G4 

11,687 

2&»)5 

8,261 

188,998 

11,218 

11,027 

54.161 

6.498 

18,762 

9,488 

18.747 

17,702 

6.205 

8,964 

6.920 

14,808 

16.962 
9,474 

83,812 
7,628 

24^ 
9,196 


648 

1.6.i8 

1,249 

•  5.9bS 

•  n81 

881 
4,257 

250 

1,^ 

1^ 

1,018 

•1,140 


1,490 

•  280 
1,775 

1,904 

6,76s 

7,612 

818 
4,b» 

665 
2,486 
8.819 
2.!(25 
•]65 
1.481 
•44i 
5,890 

7« 
2.647 

976 
6,675 

857 
l,ObO 
8.568 

•m 

•41« 
i896 
«.«>4 

•  108 

•U60 

6.M 

•1,«M 

919 

410 

•694 

5081 

•  .«« 
986 

4.ft« 
l,.'i88 

41588 

884 

1.878 

10.178 

8.175 
•860 

4616 

4.440 

1,951 

884 

819 

l.fi4» 

888 
809 

6«0 

8.^ 
8,8Sit 
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ouDsms. 


ManluU 

Harttn 

Mason 

McCnckro... 

HcLaan 

Uemde 

MeDlfiM 

Mercer 

MctaJf: 

Monroe 

MooteonMsiy . 

Moriran 

Miihl«Dbiui;h. 

Nelsoo 

NtcbolM 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Oir»Iey 

Pendleton . . . 

Perry 

IMke 

Powell 

PnlMkl 

Bobertaon 

BockCaMJe.. 

Kowmn 

BoMell 

8coct 

Shelby 

Simp^ion 

Speneor 

Taylor 

Todd 

Triinr 

Trimble 

Union 

Wwrcn 

Washington . . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford 


Total. 


1880. 


14,«i« 

9.647 

8,067 

20,469 

16,262 

9,298 

10,328 

8,755 

14,142 

9,428 

10,741 

10,566 

8,455 

15,098 

16,609 

11,869 

19,669 

7,667 

17,401 

4.942 

16,702 

5,607 

18,001 

8,689 

21,818 

5,814 

9,670 

4,420 

7,591 

14,965 

16l818 

10,641 

7,040 

9,259 

15,994 

14,4S9 

7171 

17,809 

27,581 

14,419 

12,512 

14,216 

12,000 

^688 

11,800 


1,646,690 


1890. 


1^64S 

11,287 

4,209 

20,778 

21,051 

9,887 

9,484 

4.666 

15,084 

9,871 

10,980 

12.867 

11,249 

17.965 

16.417 

10,764 

22,946 

6,754 

17,676 

5,975 

16,846 

6,881 

17,878 

4,608 

25,781 

4,684 

9,841 

6,129 

8,186 

16.546 

16.521 

10,878 

6,760 

9,858 

16,814 

18,902 

7,140 

18,229 

80,158 

18,622 

i2,a%2 

17.196 

17,590 

7,180 

12,380 


1,858,685 


loercsM. 

955 
1,640 
1,152 

804 
4.789 

594 
♦689 

911 

b92 

448 

248 
1,801 
2,794 
2,857 
•192 
♦  1,105 
8,277 
•918 

275 
1,088 
•856 

724 

<.877 

l,a'» 

4,418 

•1,180 

171 
1,709 

545 
1,561 
•292 

287 

•280 

94 

820 
•597 

•81 

420 
2.627 
•797 

840 
2,950 
6,690 
1,542 

580 


209,945 


•  Decrease. 

Finances. — According  to  the  report  of  the 
Auditor,  the  total  balance  in  all  the  funds  of  the 
State  treasury  on  June  80, 1889,  was  only  $72,- 
026.24,  while  the  general  fund  at  that  date 
showed  a  deficit  of  $227,655.22.  In  spite  of 
these  fai'ts,  and  against  the  strenuous  objection 
of  the  Governor,  the  Legislatnre  this  year  re- 
duced the  tax  rate  for  the  general  fund  from  20 
to  15  cents  on  each  $100  of  property.  This 
reduction  in  the  regular  revenue  for  1800  came 
at  a  time  when  large  extraordinary  expenses 
caused  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  must  be 
incurred,  and  the  result  has  been  a  large  increaee 
in  the  deficit  during  the  year.  A  report  of  the 
special  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1888  to  realize  up<m  the  funds  and 
property  of  defaulting  Treasurer  Tate  was  made 
to  the  Legislature  in  April,  showing  that  the 
loss  to  the  State  had  been  reduced  to  about 
$46,000,  with  a  nrobabilitv  that  $10,000  more 
would  be  realized  before  their  labors  were  corn- 
Dieted* 

Yalaations.  — For  1889  the  total  value  of 
property  assessed  for  taxation  was  $498,423,606, 
of  which  $131.5:33.720  was  the  value  of  person- 
alty and  $866,889,877  of  realty.  Included  in  the 
assessment  were  25,477,063  acres  of  land,  valued 
at  $228.568.596 :  town  lots,  valued  at  $138,321,- 
281 ;  570.424  cattle,  valu^l  at  $5.870,502 ;  545.- 
936  sheep,  valued  at  $1,045,812;  1,003,680  swine, 
valued  at  $3,802,438;  and  377,352  horses  of  com- 


mon  stock,  valued  at  $10,774,600.  The  total  as- 
sessment was  increased  bv  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  to  $501,676,267.  For  1888  the  total 
county  assessment  was  $491,554,189,  which  Mas 
raised  by  the  State  board  to  $492,653,132.  The 
total  rate  of  State  taxation  for  1890  was  42*5 
cents  on  each  $100. 

Legislatiye  Session— The  Legislature,  which 
began  its  regular  biennial  session  on  Dec.  30, 
1889.  concluded  its  work  on  May  27.  On  Jan.  3, 
in  joint  session,  it  unanimously  re-elected  United 
States  Senator  Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn.  On  May 
3  United  States  Senator  James  B.  Beck  died,  and 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  choose 
a  successor  for  the  unexpired  term.  There  were 
numerous  Democratic  candidates,  the  most 
prominent  of  whom  was  Con^essman  John  G. 
Carlisle.  On  the  first  ballot  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  he  received  34  votes ;  William  Lindsay, 
26  votes ;  J.  Proctor  Knott.  27 ;  Laban  T.  Moore, 
12;  James  B.  McCreary,  10;  Evan  E.  Settle,  6. 
On  the  ninth  ballot  Carlisle  received  73  votes, 
and  Lindsay  43.  On  May  17.  in  joint  conven- 
tion, Carlisle  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  107  to  7 
for  Silas  Adams,  the  Republican  nominee. 

The  legislation  of  the  session  includes  about 
1.900  laws,  of  which  hardly  100  are  of  a  general 
nature.  The  most  important  act  provides  for 
the  meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September 
of  a  convention  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for 
the  State.  It  is  provided  that  an  election  for 
members  to  this  convention  shall  be  held  at  the 
time  of  the  regular  August  election.  A  bill  was 
passed  over  the  Governor's  veto,  reducing  the 
annual  State  tax  rate  for  the  general  fund  from 
20  to  15  cents  on  each  $100,  and  making  the 
total  rate  for  all  State  purposes  42|  cents,  in- 
stead of  47i  cents,  as  heretofore.  The  geological 
survey  of  the  State  was  continued  for  two  years 
and  the  sum  of  $15,000  appropriated  for  its  use 
during  that  time.  The  law  autnorizing  the  issue 
of  lottery  licenses  by  the  State  Auditor  was  re- 
pealed and  the  charters  of  six  lottery  companies 
neretofore  specially  granted  by  the  Legislatui*e 
were  revoked.  Another  anti-lottery  act  prohibits 
the  advertisement  of  lotteries  in  any  paper  sold 
in  the  State.  An  act  was  passed  re-arrang- 
ing the  congressional  districts  of  the  State  so  as 
to  make  all  but  one  surely  Democratic.  The 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  were  not.  as  here- 
tofore, limited  in  their  power  of  paroling  pris- 
oners to  5  per  cent,  of  their  number.  The 
sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  the  relief 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Clinton  and  vieinitv,  who 
were  visited  by  a  tornado  on  Jan.  12,  and  a 
similar  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made  for 
the  people  of  Louisville,  who  were  similarly 
afflicted  on  March  28.  Improvements  were 
authorized  at  the  Frankfort  Penitentiary,  and 
the  Feeble-Minded  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tutes each  received  appropriations.  The  Ken- 
tucky Soldiers'  Home  was  incorporated,  to  pro- 
vide a  retreat  for  needy  national  or  Mexican 
veterans,  and  was  authorized  to  receive  the 
moneys  provided  by  ("Congress  for  aid  to  such 
homes.  No  financial  aid  was  given  by  the  State. 
The  ex-Confederates  of  the  State  long  since  took 
steps  to  care  for  their  needy  comrades,  but  no 
provision  has  heretofore  been  made  for  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  national  service. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 
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Authoriang  the  State  to  sue  for  delinquent  taxes.  acres,  lies  on  what  is  now  the  north  side  of  Ohio 

Prohibitini?  the  sale  01  ^tl  of  cigarettes  to  persons  river,  and,  according  to  the  description  of  her 

under  eighteen  years  of  age.  •*    ,    ^^  boundaries,  would  now  belong  to  Indiana.    But 

unt^^ll^^TZt^^r^^'^S^^^^^^^  it  was  shown  that  wben  kU^^^  became  a 

penalty  for  shboting  at  a  person  from  ambush.  State  the  main  channel  of  the  Ohio  ran  north  of 

Increasing  the  power  of  the  railroad  commissioners,  the  island,  and  the  jurisdiction  and  boundarr  of 

Appropriating  $9,956  for  completing,  and  $10,500  Kentucky  then  extended  to  the  low- water  mark 

for  t\]mishinj|^,  the  new  building  for  the  Institutaou  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel,  embracing  the 

for  Feeble-Mmdcd  Childi-en.  island  within  that  State.    These  facts,  as  well 

County  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Kentucky  as  the  long-continued  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky 

counties  in  1890  was  $5,741,686,  a  decrease  of  over  the  island,  were  deemed  conclusive.    It  was 

$582,766  in  ten  years.    Of  this  sum,  $5,479,677  declared  that  the  boundary  line  established  at 

is  bonded  and  $261,959  floating.     Neaiiy  one  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Kentucky  could 

third  of  the  counties  are  without  debt.  not  be  changed  by  any  subsequent  changes  in 

Constitutional  Convention. — The  members  the  conformation  of  the  river, 
elected  on  Aug.  4  to  this   convention  assem-        Political.  —  The  elevation  of  Congressman 

bled  at  Frankfort  on  Sept.  8,  and  were  called  to  John  G.  Carlisle  to  the  United  States  Senate 

order  by  Gov.  Buckner     Hon.  George  Washing-  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 

ton  was  selected  as  temporary  chairman.    For  trict,  to  All  which  a  special  election  was  called 

permanent  chairman  or  president  of  the  conven-  on  June  21.    The  Democrats,  on  June  11,  nomi- 

tion  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Jr.,  was  chosen.     There  nated  Worth  W.  Dickerson,  after  a  remarkable 

was  much  delay  before  earnest  work  was  begun,  contest  in  the  nominating  convention,  which 

and  at  the  end  of  a  session  lasting  more  than  lasted  through  207  ballots.     The  Republican 

three  months  the  new  Constitution  was  far  from  candidate   was   J.  Rairdon.     The  Deinoeratic 

complete.    On  Dec.  19  a  recess  was  taken  until  nominee  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about 

Jan.  6.  1891.  8,500.    The  only  State  officer  to  be  elected  this 

Knott  and  Perry  Counties. — In  these  coun-  year  on  a  general  ticket  was  a  Clerk  of  the  Court 
ties  the  lawlessness  of  the  people  has  been  such  of  Appeals.  At  a  State  Convention  of  Prohibi- 
as  to  previent  any  administration  of  justice  since  tionists,  on  May  15,  at  Lexington.  Mrs.  Josephine 
1888.  They  are  mountain  counties,  accessible  K.  Henry  was  nominated  for  this  office.  The 
only  on  horseback,  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  on  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Louisville 
the  representation  of  Circuit-Judge  Lilly,  Gov.  on  May  28,  and  nominated  W.  W.  Longnioor  on 
Buckner  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  Perry  the  twenty-fifth  ballot.  No  Republican  State 
County,  to  enable  him  to  hold  court  in  that  Convention  was  held,  but  in  June  the  Republican 
county;  but  as  he  refused  to  allow  the  troops  to  State  Committee  named  J.  H.  Tinsley  as  the 
proceed  to  Knott  or  Letcher  Counties,  no  court  party  candidate.  The  election,  on  Aug.  4,  re- 
was  held  therein.  Of  the  condition  of  affaira  in  suited  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidate 
these  counties,  Judge  Lilly  says:  by  the  usual  majority.    At  the  same  time  an 

In  the  fall  of  1888  I  failed  to  hold  the  regular  fall  election  was  held  for  nnembers  of  the  Constitu- 

terma  of  the  Letcher  and  Knott  circuit  courts,  and  in  tional  Convention,  which  would  meet  in  Septem- 

1889  the  regular  fall  terms  of  the  Perry  and  Knott  ber.     A  large  majority  of  the  successful  candi- 

circuit  courts.    The  counties  of  Knott  and  Perry  are  dates  were  Democrats.    A  few  representatives  of 

absolutely  dominated  and  terrorized  by  savage'  and  the  Farmers*  Alliance  and  a  few  Republicans 

lawless  band;.    All  respect  for  justice  and  the  peace-  ^ere  chosen.    On  the  same  date  Judge  I^wis,  of 

Ltafdet^i^  S^roS^EilttL^S^^^^^^^^^  the  Court  of  App^^ls,  was  ra-electe^^^^^ 

perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  &ie  court,  and  with  the  position  by  the  voters  of  his  appellate  district 
purpose  and  object  of  terrorizing  and  intimidating  At  the  A  ovember  election  10  Democratic  and 

the  officers  of  iustice.    At  the  peril  of  my  life,  fre-  1  Republican  Conj?ressman  were  elected, 
qaently  narrowly  escaping  death,  I  have  held  the  cir-        KOCH,    ROBERT,    bacteriologist,   bom  in 

cuit  courts  in  these  counties.    Before  the  fall  terms  Clausthal,  Germany,  Dec.  11,  1848.    He  is  the 

for  1888  in  these  counties  came  on  I  had  knowledge  son  of  an  officer  in  'the  department  of  mines,  at- 

Pprrv "^f  Ihl;  Z,f")i«.?fi^v  «*!f^  "Tnlfr  n^  ^»'''*"  T"^  tcudcd  the  gvmnasium  in  his  native  town,  and 

rerry  oi  the  most  deadly  and  malignant  character.  *  io«n  F'  tona    i.   j*  j         j-  •        *.  r<E«i.:« 

Hostile,  armed  bands  in  tliesetwo  counties  constantly  ^''^^  \?^2  to  1866  studied  medicine  at  GOttm- 

menaced  each  other.     Deadly  conflicts  between  the  ^^n.     He  became  an  assistant   in  the  deneral 

opposing  factions  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Hospital  at  Hamburg;  began  practice  in  1868 

The  circuit  court  drew  together  at  the  court  house  the  at  Langenhagen,  and  then  settled  at  Rackniti, 

factions  from  all  sections  of  the  county.    A  collision  in  Posen.     From  1872  till  1880  he  was  district 

^^^^^-toSr^^^^^*^''^  *"^^  *^^  demoralizmg  results  was  physician  at  Wallstein.     He  studied  bacteriolog- 

mevitable.  j^^  diseases,  including  wound  infections,  septi- 

Believing  that   the  local  authorities,  if  they  ca?mia,  and  anthrax,  or  splenic  fever,  with  great 

should  make  proper  efforts,  could  cope  with  the  success  and  in  1880  was  appointed  a  memlwr  of 

difficulties,  the  Governor  has  refused  since  1888  the  Imperial  Health  Office.    In  1885  he  became 

to  cause  expense  to  the  State  by  calling  out  the  director  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  in  Beriin. 
troops.  About  1878  he  made  a  report  in  reference  to 

Green  Riyer  Island.— The  United  States  the  bacterium  that  had  been  found  associated 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  c&^e  of  State  of  Indiana  with  anthrax,  or  splenic  disease.  Ilis  investiga- 
V8,  State  of  Kentucky,  rendered  an  opinion  on  tions  went  to  show  that  the  potency  of  this  or- 
May  19  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  Kentucky  to  the  ganism  lay  in  the  spores,  rather  than  in  the  de- 
ownership  of  Green  River  Island,  in  Ohio  river,  veloped  bacterium.  Jle  found  that,  when  no 
This  island,  nearly  five  miles  long  and  more  spores  were  visible  in  the  dried  diseased  blood 
than  half  a  mile  wide,  embracing  about  2,000  with  which  mice  were  inoculated,  the  power  of 
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eonveTing  infection  lasted  only  for  ft  few  weeks ; 
while  bl»id  in  which  the  ppores  had  separated 
continued  virulent  for  four  years.  Livingorgan- 
ii«rDs  had  been  olwerved  in  those  infectious  dis- 
orders wliich  orJKtnate  in  the  introduction  of 
poisonous  matter  llirough  wounds,  but  their con- 
neclioa  with  Ibe  development  of  the  infection 


had  not  been  determined.  Dr.  Koch's  eiperi- 
ments  with  small  animals  shower)  that  different 
lonns  of  disease  were  produced  by  the  injection 
of  putrid  blood,  one  of  which  was  not  accom- 
panied by  the  development  of  bncteria,  but 
seemed  due  to  a  special  poison  which  he  named 
septin  or  tepain,  while  another  form  was  evi- 
dently bacterial :  and  that  the  effects  varied  with 
different  animals. 

In  1882  he  published  the  results  of  experi- 
ments that  went  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
tubercular  disease  was  also  caused  by  micro- 
phytic  germs.  He  claimed  not  only  to  have  asi'cr- 
tained  the  liocterial  oriirin  of  the  disease,  but  to 
have  detected  the  specinc  microbe,  having  found 
a  characteristic  and  previously  unknown  bacillus 
in  all  tiibercularly  altered  orpins.  He  had  ob- 
sen-ed  it  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  cheesy  bron- 
chilis  and  pneumonia,  tubercles  of  the  brain,  in- 
testinal tubercles,  scrofulous  glands,  and  fun- 
dus inflammation  of  the  joints;  in  all  coses 
which  he  had  examined  of  spontaneous  con- 
sumption in  animals — in  cattle,  ho{;s,  poultry, 
monkeys,  porpoises,  and  rabbits.  In  monkeys 
dead  of  consumption  he  had  found  the  organ- 
isms in  quantities  prevailing  the  lungs,  spleen, 
liver,  diaphragm,  and  lym[ihatic  i;lani^. 

His  report  of  this  investigation  was  published 
in  a  Berlin  medical  journal,  in  a  memoir  on 
■'The  Etiology  of  Tuberculosis,"  of  which  Dr. 
Klein,  a  distinguished  pathologist,  said  that  any 
one  who  carefully  reviewed  it  would  "come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Koch's  results  are  lo  be 
accepted  with  unconditional  faith."  Dr.  Klein 
afterward  disputed  Koch's  indenti  Heat  ion  of  the 
"comma  bacillus"  with  the  cause  of  cholera. 
In  the  ne^t  year  a  report  was  published  by  Wat- 
son Cheque  of  a  visit  that  he  had  nuide  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Medicine  bv  Research,  lo  the 
laboratory  of  Dr.  Koch,  and'also  to  that  of  M. 
TouBsaint,  who  was  engaged  in  a  similar  investi- 


Ktion.  It  represented  that  such  results  of 
ussaint  as  disagreed  with  those  obtained  by 
Dr.  Koch  were  not  borne  out.  But  the  result 
of  inoculation  with  cultivations  obtained  from 
Dr.  Koch  was  in  all  cases  rapid  development  of 
tuberculosis.  The  examination  ot,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  tuberculous  material  showed  tile  constant 
presence  of  tuljercle  bacilli,  but  of  no  other 
micro-organisms.  The  rapidity  and  certaintyof 
action  of  this  matter,  when  inoculated  into  ani- 
mals, was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  ba- 
cilli introduced,  and  the  most  certain  and  rapid 
means  of  inducing  tulierculosis  seemed  to  bo 
theinoculationot  the  tubercle  bacillus  cultivated 
on  solid  blood-serum. 

When  cholera  broke  out  in  EK.vpt  in  1883,  the 
German  Government  appointed  Dr.  Koch  chief 
of  a  commission  to  goto  that  countrv,  and  to 
India,  forthe  purpose  of  investigating tne  nature 
and  causeof  the  disease.  The  report  of  the  work 
of  this  commission  in  Egypt  pointed  out  the  line 
on  which  future  studies  were  to  be  pursued.  In 
experiments  carried  on  in  both  living  and  dead 
subjects,  while  no  distinct  organism  could  be 
traced  in  the  blood  and  the  organs  that  are  most 
freq^uentlj  the  seat  of  micro-parssites,  bacteria 
having  distinct  characteristics  were  found  in  the 
intestmes  and  their  mucous  linings,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  seemed  to  identify  them  with  the 
di^ase  from  which  the  patients  were  suffering. 
They  were  present  in  the  case  of  all  patient"  suf- 
fering  from  cholera,  and  in  the  bodies  of  all  who 
had  died  of  it.  whereas  they  were  altsent  in  the 
case  of  one  patient  who  had  had  time  to  recover 
from  cholem,  but  had  died  of  some  secondary 
complication ;  and  they  were  not  discoverable  in 
the  case  of  patients  who.  during  the  cholera  epi- 
demic, succumbed  to  other  diseases.  They  were 
also  the  same  with  the  bacillus  that  Dr.  Koch 
had  met  the  vear  before  in  the  bodies  of  jialienls 
who  had  died  of  cholera  in  India.  In  1884  Dr. 
Koch  visited  Toulon,  where  cholera  was  raging. 
The  investigations  of  the  German  commission 
were  continued  in  India,  and  his  report  on  the 
subject  was  published  in  the  •■Klinisch'' Woch- 
enschnft"  of  Berlin,  No.  xxxiv,  1884.  He  had 
found,  in  the  rice-water  di».-harges  of  patients 
suffering  from  cholera,  peculiar  curved  lincteria, 
which  have  become  known  as  "comma-shaped  " 
bacilli,  such  as  he  hud  not  tieon  able  to  discover 
in  any  cases  of  diarrhffia ;  and  he  had  succeeded 
in  isolating  them  by  artificial  culture.  This  he 
declared  to  be  a  specific  micro-organism  having 
marked  characteristics  distinguishing  it  from  all 
other  known  organisms.  These  organisms  grow 
rapidly  in  meal-infusion  and  blo<>d-srrum,  and 
well  in  other  fiuids,  especially  milk,  and  in 
potatoes ;  and  possess  the  power  of  active  motion. 
Tlievare  not  killed  by  freezing.  They  grow  onl^ 
in  tfie  presence  of  oxygen,  and  very  fast ;  their 
vegetation  rapidly  reaches  its  highert  point,  then 
remains  stationary  for  a  lime,  after  which  it 
ceases  as  rapidly  as  it  grew,  and  the  bacilli  die. 
When  dried,  they  die  within  three  hours;  and 
they  do  not  form  spores.  Micro-organisms  pos- 
sessing all  of  these  and  certain  more  delicate 
characteristics  which  are  definitely  described  are 
Koch's  bacillL 

The  presence  of  these  bacilli  in  cholera  was 
determined  by  microscopical  examination  in  ten 
cases  in  Egypi,  and  by  microscopical  examination 
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and  cultivation  in  gelatinous  meat-infusion  in  these  bacilli  were  found  outside  of  the  bod?, 

forty- two  cases  of  post-mortem  examination  in  Dr.  Koch  maintained  that  the  natural  history  of 

India ;  and  in  numerous  other  cases  of  dejections  the  disease  corres[X)nds  with  the  various  charac- 

in  Egypt,  India,  and  Toulon — ^giving  a  hundred  teristics  of  the  organism  in  question.    In  experi- 

cases  in  which  the  organisms  were  found.    This  ments  subsequent  to  this  raport,  Dr.  Koch  suc- 

was  the  only  form  of  micro-organism  that  was  ceeded  in  producing  cholera  by  inoculation  in 

constantly  present  in  the  disease.    It  was  present  some  of  the  smaller  animals.    A  bill  was  unani- 

in  greatest  numbers  in  acute  and  uncomplicated  mously  passed  bv  the  German   Parliament,  in 

cases,  and  in  the  parts  most  afiFected ;  while  it  1884,  awarding  1^,000  marks  to  Dr.  Koch  and 

was  never  present  m  other  diseases,  and  had  not  his  companions  in  this  research, 

been  found  outside  of  the  body  where  no  cholera  In  1890  he  announced  that  he  had  disco?ered 

was  in  the  neighborhood.    I)r.  Koch  declared  a  prevention  or  remedy  for  tuberculous  diseasefi. 

that  no  other  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  than  which  consisted  in  inoculating  the  patient  with 

that  these  bacilli  are  the  cause  of  cholera.  a  certain  lymph«  the  com(>osition  of  which  was 

In  the  water  of  a  tank  whence  the  inhabitants  not  disclosed.    (See  Tuberculous  Diseases.) 

of  a  villa^^e  near  Calcutta  derived  their  supplies  The  principal  published  works  of  Dr.  Koch 

for  drinkmg,  cholera  bacilli  were  found  in  con-  are  "Etiology  of  Splei)ic  Fever"  (1876);  "Re- 

siderable  numbers  when  the  cholera  epidemic  searches   on    Diseases   of   Wound    Infections" 

was  at  its  height.    At  a  later  period,  when  there  (1878) ;  "  Inoculation  for  Splenic  Fever"  (1882); 

were  only  a  few  cases  of  illness,  the  comma  **  Contributions  to  the  Etiology  of  Tuberculosis "' 

bacilli  were  few,  and  found  only  at  one  part  of  (1882) ;  and  contributions  to  transactions  of  the 

the  tank.    This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  German  Health  Bureau. 
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During  the  year,  in  which  book  production  was  while  Henry  Harland  (Sidney  Luska)  produced 

unusually  active,  falling  but  little  short  of  that  of  **Two  Women  or  One  t   from  the   MS.  of  Dr. 

that  of  1886,  America  produced  a  few  books  of  Leonard  Benary,"  extravagant  but  amusing,  and 

lasting  value  amid  a  vast  number  that  were  in-  **  Two  Voices,"  two  short  stories.  "  A  Waif  of  the 

inferior — as  much,  perhaps,  as  she  had  a  right  to  Plains  "  and  '*  A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate,"  by 

expect.    The  recdVd  of  travel  and  exploration  Bret  H arte,  belong  to  his  earliest  and  best  style; 

completed  in  1890  will  make  the  year  memorable  while  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  published  '*  Friend 

for  all  time,  and  successful  books  also  mark  Olivia"  and    "The  Household  of  McNeil,"  a 

other  departments.    Of  the  total  4,559  books  re-  Scottish  story.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  made 

corded  in  1890,  against  4,014  in  1889,  8,080  were  her  debut  as  an  authoress,  under  the  pseudonym 

entirely  new,  nearly  one  third   being   novels;  of  "Jiilien  Gordon,"  in  "A  Diplomat s  Diary," a 

while  of  3,533  made  in  this  country,  2,800  were  charming  story  of  European  .life,  followed  by 

the  work  of  American  authors  and  translators,  *•  A   Successful   Man,"   purely  American :  and 

or  adaptations  by  Americans  to  meet  American  another  sensation  was  occasioned  by  the  publica- 

needs.    Only  733  were  reprints,  for  the  most  part  tion,  also  anonymously,  of  **  The  Anglomaniacs,*' 

of  paper-bound  novels,  and  importations  from  a  fine  piece  of  satire  by  Mrs.  C.  Burton  Harrison. 

England  of  books  alreadv  in  process  of  manu-  A  second  novel  by  the  same  lady  was  "  Flrtwer 

facture  were  also  unusually  few ;  while  the  pas-  de  Hundred."  a  story  of  a  Virginia  plantation, 

sage  of  the  International  Copyright  bill  by  the  The  Black  Forest  in  the  ninth  centurv  formed 

House  of  Representatives  during  the  year  gave  the  background  of  Arlo  Bates*8  **Afbrecht"; 

stronger  promise  for  the  future  of  a  more  marked  while  the  problem  of  the  negro  is  the  real  basis 

individuality  in  our  national  literature.  of  "Pactolus  Prime,"  by  Albion  W.  Tourpce, 

Fiction. — In  1890  there  were  printed  1,118  Stories  of  army  life  by  Capt  Charles  King  were 
novels, of  which  835  were  new,  the  number  being  ** Starlight  Ranch,"  "Sunset  Pass,  or  Running 
equally  divided  between  American  and  foreign  the  Gantlet  through  Apache  I^and,"  and  "  The 
authors.  The  leading  book  of  the  year,  as  in  ColoneFs  Christmas  Dinner,"  the  last  edited  by 
1889,  was  from  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  her  **  Sid-  him  merely.  *•  A  Web  of  Gold,"  by  Katherine 
ney  "  proving  as  great  a  success  as  "  John  Ward,  Pearson  Woods,  the  acknowledged  authoress  of 
Preacher,"  and  being  considered  by  some  an  ad-  **  Metzerott,  Shoemaker,"  is  strongly  Socialistic 
vance  beyond  that  work,  but  good  work  was  also  in  tone ;  while  among  books  called  forth  by 
done  by  other  known  and  (for  a  time)  unknown  *'  Looking  Backward,"  of  Edward  Bellamy,  are 
writei-s.  From  William  D.  Ho  wells  we  had  "The  "  Looking  Further  Backwani,"by  Arthur"  Dud- 
Shadow  of  a  Dream,"  unsatisfactory  as  most  of  ley  Vinton,  and  "  Looking  Farther  Forward,*'  by 
that  author's  works,  but  equal  to  the  best  in  ar-  Richanl  Michael  is,  both  able  and  pungent  re- 
tistic  treatment,  and  from  Henry  James,  "  The  plies :  and  "  Caesar's  Column,  a  Story  of  the 
Tragic  Muse,"  in  some  respects,  for  him,  a  new  Twentieth  Century,"  written  by  Ignatius  Don- 
departure.  F.  Marion  C^rawford  told  "A  Cigar-  nellv  under  the  name  of  Edmund  Boisgilbert, 
ette  Maker's  Romance,"  brief  and  pathetic,  in  M.  6.  "One  of  Berrian's  Novels,"  by  Mrs.  C. 
his  own  inimitable  way;  while  Lafceidio  Ilearn's  H.  Stone,  is.  presumably,  a  foretaste  of* those  ^ve 
"  Youma,  a  Story  of  a  West  Indian  Slave,"  was  shall  have  in  the  future,  when  "  An  Experiment 
a  masterpiece  of  its  especial  kind.  The  scene  of  in  Marriage,"  devised  by  Charles  J.  Bellarayt 
"  Walfora,"    by  Mrs.   Ellen    Olney  Kirk,  was  shall  have  proved  a  success.    Two  other  works 
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by  the  last-named  author  were  "  A  Moment  of  by  Constance  G.  Du  Bois,  and  "  The  Fair  Puri- 
Madness"  and  "Were  they  Sinners?"  "A  tan."  by  H.  W.  Herbert  (Frank  Forrester), 
Dream  of  a  Modest  Prophet,  by  M.  D.  Leggett.  prepared  for  publication  in  185G,  but  given  to 
and  "The  Auroraphone,  bj^ Cyrus  Cole, are  con-  the  public  for  the  first  time  in  this  year.  "In 
ceptions  of  an  improved  sociaf  condition,  with  a  the  Valley,'*  by  Harold  Frederic  (who  wrote, 
scientific  basis ;  while  "  Asaph's  Ten  Thousand,"  also,  "  The  Lawton  Girl,"  a  pathetic  story  deal- 
by  Mary  E.  Bennett,  handles  the  labor  question,  ing  with  the  social  problem),  pictures  life  m  cen- 
>(ovel3  *  of  local  color  are  numerous.  Among  tral  New  York  in  the  Indian,  French,  and  Revolu- 
stories  of  the  war  are  to  be  mentioned  especially  tionary  wars:  and  to  the  same  time  belong  "A  Loy- 
Miss  Alice  French's  (Octave  Thanet)  first  long  al  Little  Red-coat."  by  Ruth  Ogden,  and  "The 
story  in  book  form,  "  Expiation,"  picturing  Ar-  Yankee  Champion,"  by  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr. 
kansas  life  in  18(>5;  "Jack  Horner,"  by  Mary  "1791:  a  Tale  of  San  Domingo,"  was  written 
Spear  Tiernan ;  "Two  Loyal  Lovers,"  by  Eliza-  by  E.  W.  Gilliam,  M.  D.;  and  "The  Hidden 
beth  Winthrop  Johnson ;  and  "  A  Mountain-  Treasure,  a  Tale  of  Troublous  Times "  (in  Eng- 
White  Heroine,"  by  James  R.  Gilmore  (Ed-  land  in  1527-'38),  by  Lucy  Ellen  Guernsey, 
mund  Kirke),  who  found  her  mission  among  "  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  Hamilton,"  by  George  Al- 
the  loyal  mountaineers  of  western  North  Caro-  f red  Towhsend  (Gath ),  revives  many  Revolu- 
lina.  "  Throckmorton,"  by  Molly  Elliott  Sea-  tionary  heroes,  while  here  "  The  Demagogue,"  a 
well,  "Aunt  Dorothy,"  bv  Margaret  J.  Preston,  posthumous  political  novel  by  David  Ross  Locke 
and  "  Poky  Clark,"  by  N.  1).  Ba^nell,  are  all  Vir-  (Petroleum  V.Nasby),  may  be  mentioned.  "Paoli : 

fiiiian ;  while  "  Widow  Guthrie,  by  Richard  M.  the  Last  of  the  Missionaries,"  gives  a  picture  of  the 
ohnstoQ,  describes  Georgia  life  before  the  war.  overthrowof  the  Christians  in  Japan  in  the  seven- 
Other  Southern  stories  are :  "  A  Kentucky  Colo-  teenth  century ;  while  "  Honda,  the  Samurai," 
nel,"  by  Opie  P.  Read ;  "  In  God's  Country,"  also  by  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.  D.,  author  of 
Kentucky,  by  D.  Higbee ;  "  The  Girl  in  Checks,"  "  The  Mikado's  Empire,"  portrays  graphically 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Daniel ;  "Kathleen  Douglas,"  by  the  Japanese  feudal  system  and  the  causes  which 
Julia  T.  Bishop;  and  "Gilbert  Elgar's  Son,"  by  led  to  its  overthrow,  being  largely  historical, 
Harriet  Riddle  Davis.  "  The  Wilderness  and  the  and  written  from  an  inside  point  of  view.  "  Fra 
Rose,"  by  Jerome  J.  Wood,  belongs  to  Michigan ;  Lippo  Lippi,"  by  Margaret  Vere  Famngton,  is 
while  "  An  Adirondack  Cabin  is  a  family  a  romance  of  Florence,  with  that  monk  as  hero ; 
story  by  Margaret  Sidney  (Mrs.  H.  M.  Lothrop).  and  other  novels  of  artistic  tendency  are  "  The 
"The  Demon  Trapper  of  Umbagog,"  by  D.  P.  Dominant  Seventh,"  a  musical  story  by  Kate 
Thompson,  is  a  tale  of  the  Maine  forests.  "  Sto-  Elizabeth  Clark,  and  "  Brushes  and  Chisels,"  by 
ries  of  New  France  "  were  told  by  Agnes  Maule  Teodoro  Serrao.  "  The  Feet  of  Love  "  was  the 
Machar  and  Thomas  G.  Marquis,  in  two  series,  title  of  a  novel  by  the  poetess  Anne  Reeve  Al- 
and "  The  Story  of  Tonty,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hart-  drich.  Stories  which  portray  American  life  of 
well  Catherwood ;  while  "  Mamelons  and  Un-  the  present  day  are :  "  The  Broughton  House  "  of 
cava "  were  "  A  Legend  of  the  Saguenay," by  W.  Bliss  Perry,  a  new  writer;  "The  Mistress  of 
H.  H.  Murray,  who  also  describe  "How  John  Beech  Knoll,"  by  Clara  Louise  Bumham ;  "Miss 
Norton,  the  'frapper.  kept  his  Christinas."  In-  Brooks,"  by  Eliza  Ome  White,  who  gives  us  the 
dian  life  is  dealt  with  in  "  Wanneta,  the  Sionx,"  typical  Boston  girl ;  "  Two  Modern  Women,"  by 
by  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  illustrated  from  life ;  Kate  Gannett  Wells ;  "  Leon  Pontifex,"  by  Sarah 
"The  Delight  Makers,"  by  Adolf  F.  Bandelier;  Pratt  McLean  Greene;  and  "  Ascutney  Street," 
"A  Novel  of  Pueblo  Indian  Life,"  and  "The  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.Whitney.  "With  the  Best  In- 
Bridge  of  the  Gods,  a  Romance  of  Indian  Ore-  tentions,"  by  Marion  Harland  (Mrs.  M.  V.  Ter- 
gon,"  by  F.  H.  Balch.    "A  Chronicle  of  Con-  hune),  shows  the  evils  of  gossip  and  unfounded 

2uest,"  by  Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  is  a  plea  for  In-  jealousy ;  while  from  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 

ian  education.    "Not  of  her  Fathers  Race,"  by  we  have  "A  Lost  Jewel."    Frank  R.  Stockton 

William  T.  Meredith,  suggests  the  unfortunate  published  "  The  Merry  Chanter,"  in  his  own  style, 

life  of  a  girl  with  African  blood  in  her  veins,  and  "  The  Story  of  the  Three  Burglars,'*  Bret 

Among  historical  novels  the  foremost  place  is  to  Harte  brought  out  "  A  Waif  of  the  Plains,"  and 

be  given  to  "  The  Master  of  the  Magicians  "  (the  Clara  Louise  Bumham  "  The  Mistress  of  Beech 

prophet  Daniel)  and  *HJome  Forth,"  written  in  Knoll."  "A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 

collaboration   by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Court"  is  flippant,  and  shows  Mark  Twain  in 

Ward  and  her  husband,  the  hero  of  the  last  story  his  most  irreverent  mood.    "  Nora's  Return  "  is 

being,  as  we  infer  from  the  title,  the  Lazarus  a  sequel  to  "  The  Doll's  House  "  of  Ibsen,  by  Mrs. 

of  the  New  Testament.    Others  in  which  biblical  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  and  "  Against  Heavy  Odds," 

characters  figure  are  :  "  Belteshazzar,"  by  E.  R.  a  tale  of  Norse  heroism,  by  Hjalmar  H.  boyesen. 

Koe;  "A  Son  of   Issachar,  a  Romance  of  the  "The  Craze  of  Christian   Engelhardt"  was  a 

Day»  of  Messias,"  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks;  and  study  of  an   important   phase  of  human  con- 

"Lieah^of  Jerusalem,"  by   E.  Payson  Berry,  a  scdousness  made  in  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  by 

story  of  the  time  of  St.  Paul.    "  I'he  Genius  of  Henry  Faulkner  Darnell,  and  "  Geoffrey  Hamp. 

Galilee  "  was  from  the  pen  of  Anson  U.  Hancock,  stead."  by  T.  Stinson  Jarvis,  involves  the  ques- 

"Dr.  Le  Baron  and  his  Daughters  "  was  "  A  Story  tion  of  heredity.    Anna  Katharine  Green  renp- 

of  the  Old  Colony,"  by  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin,  anil  pears  before  us  in  "The  Forsaken  Inn,"  while 

'*  The  Begum's  Daughter,"  by  Edwin   Lasseter  "  The  Aztec  Treasure  House "  of  Thomas  A. 

Bynner,  pictured  charmingly  life  in  New  York  Janvier  is  a  realistic  story  of  the  wildly  impossi- 

in  1689.    "  The  Witch  of  Jamestown,"  as  its  title  ble.    Other  tales  of  a<l venture  are :  "  The  Captain 

indicates,  was  a  story  of  colonial   Virginia,  by  of  the  Rajah,"  a  story  of  the  sea,  by  Howard 

James  T.  Bowyer ;  and  to  the  same  theme  belong  Patterson  ;  "  The  Princess  of  Montserrat,"  by 

** Martha  Corey:  a  Tale  of  Salem  Witchcraft,  William  Drysdale;  "The  Captain  of  the  Jani- 
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zaries/*  by  James  Ludlow,  D.  D.,  in  a  new  issue ;  ish  tale  founded  on  incidents  in  the  life  of  Moses 
"A  Real  Robinson  Crusoe,"  claimed  to  be  the  Montefiore;   **One  Little  Maid/*  by  Elizabeth 
veritable  experiences  of  a  company  of  castaways  Preston  Allan ;  **  A  Little  Leaven,"  by  Elizabeth 
on  a  Pacific  island,  edited  by  J.  A.  Wilkinson,  E.  Holding;   "Stephen  Vane's  Trust,"  by  the 
from  the  survivor's  narrative;  and  •* The  Log  of  author  of  ** Frontier  and  City";  "Children  of 
the  Marvland,"  bv  Douglas  Frazar.    "Ijove  in  the  Kalahari,"  by  Annie  M.  Banies;  and  "Only 
the  Tropics,"  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Earle  White,  and  a  Waif,"  by  Eliza  J.  Page.    "  A  Little  World- 
"  A  Romance  at  the  Antipodes,"  by  Mrs.  R.  Dun  ling"  was  bv  Ellis  Worth  (Ij.  E.  Ellsworth), 
Douglas,  may  be  classed  together,  while  "  The  ana  from  Kirk  Munroe  we  had  "  Under  Orders." 
Silver  Caves,"  by  Eniest  Ingersoll,  is  a  mining  the  story  of  a  young  reporter.    "  The  Catholic 
story  of  Colorado.    Katherine  Lee  Bates  had  a  Man  "  was  a  study  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Tambull, 
single  book,  ''  Hermit  Island."    Society  forms  and  "  In  Stella's  Shadow,"  by  Albert  Ross,  depicts 
the  theme  of  "  Expatriation.'*  by  the  author  of  humanity  in  its  bald  reality,  with  the  object  of 
"  Aristocracy " ;  of  "  Miss  Eaton's  Romance,  a  elevating  the  morals  of  men.    Edgar  Fawcett 
Story  of  the  New  Jersey  Coast,"  by  Richard  doubtless  anticipates  a  similar  result  from  his 
Allen;  of  "  A  Brooklyn  Bachelor,"  by  Margaret  four  novels,  "The  Evil  that  Men  do,"  "  Fabian 
Lee;  of  "  The  Upper'Ten."  by  W.  H.  Ballou;  of  Dimitry,"  "  A  Daughter  of  Silence,"  and  "  How 
"A  Foreign  Match,"  by  Mary  Healey  (M  me.  C.  a  Husband  forgave."     "A  Modern  Marriage," 
Bigot) ;  of  "  Phoebe,"  by  Mary  Harriott  Norris ;  by  the  Marquise  Clara  Lanza,  stands  at  the  head 
of  "  A  Millionaire's  Wire,"  by  Prudence  Lowell ;  of  sensational  productions  of  the  dav,  a  few  of 
of  "  For  a  Mess  of  Pottage,"  by  Sidney  Lyon ;  which  are  "  Manniret  Bvng,"  by  F.  6.  Philips ; 
and  of  "Juny,  or  only  One  Girl's  Story;  a'Ro-  "Jack  Gordon,  finight  tlrrant,  Gotham,  1883," 
mance  of  the  Society  Crust,  Upper  and  Under,"  by  Barclay  North  (W.  C.  Hudson) ;  and  "  Vi- 
by  T.  C.  De  Leon.    "  Mortal  Lips,"  by  Willis  vier,  of  Vivier,  Longman  &  Company,  Bankers," 
Steell,  was  a  bright  story  of  Harlem  life  to-day,  by  the  same  author.    "  The  Toltec  Cup,"  by  A. 
told  in  a  series  of  lively  comediettas.    Books  C'.  Wheeler,  is  a  romance  of  immediate  life  in 
written  by  women,  each  bright  in  their  own  New  York  city;  while  " The  Bank  Tragedy,"  by 
way,  were :  "  Stolen  America,"  oy  Isobel  Hender-  Mary  R.  P.  Hatch,  is  clever,  though  improbable, 
son   Floyd ;  "  The  Beverleys,  a  Story  of   Cal-  "  Los  Cerritos,"  by  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton, 
cutta,"  by  Mary  Abbott,  author  of  "  Alexia  " ;  .  introduces  a  new  dialect,  of  Southern  California, 
"The   Dominie,  or  Reminiscences  of  a  Girl's  while  from  Charles  Howard  Montagu  we  have 
Life,"  by  Sarah  Bradford;  "Her  Great  Ambi-  two  novels, "  The  Countess  Muta  "  and  "  Written 
tion  *"*  (to  become  an  artist),  by  Anne  Richardson  in  Red."  the  l^t  written  in  collaboration  with 
Earle ;    "  Dorothy's    Experience,"   by    Adeline  C.  W.  Oyar.    "  Xenia  Repnina "  is  a  story  of 
Trafton,  now  Mrs.  Knox;  "  Poor  and  Plain,"  a  Russia,  by  Mrs.  B.  Mac^ahan,  furnished  with  an 
story  for  elder  girls,  by  Mrs.  Seymour;  "Doro-  introduction   by  Vassili  Verestchagin.     "Miss 
thy  Gray,"  by  3f rs.  H.  B.  Goodwin;   "Other  Nobody  of  Nowhere"  was  the  production  of 
Folk,"  by  Mrs,  Nathaniel  Conklin  (Jennie  M.  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter.    Novels  occult  and 
Drinkwater) ;   "Beside  Still    Waters,"  by  Ella  mysterious  were:  "Miss  Mordeck's  Father,"  by 
Clifford;  "Knives  and  Forks,  or  Dwellers  in  Fani  Pusev  Gooch;  "A  Strange  Infatuation," 
Meridien,"  by  Mrs.  Frank  Lee ;  and  "  A  Plain  bv  Lewis  llarrison :  "  The  Rajah's  Heir,"  anon- 
Woman's  Story,"  and  "Sara  Jane,  a  Giri  of  One  ymous;  "The  Rich  Man's  Fool,"  by  Robert  C. 
Talent,"  both  by  Julia  McNair  Wright.   "  Diana's  Givens :  and  "  Eastward,  or  a  Buddhist  Lover." 
Livery,"  by  Eva  W.  McGlasson.  is  a  story  of  a  The  best  volumes  of  short  stories  were :  "Vign- 
Shaker  community;  while  to  temperance  litenv-  ettes  Real  and  Ideal,"  edited  bv  F.  E.  McKay; 
ture  belong  "  The  Hand  with  the  Keys,"  by  Kate  "  Day  end  Xight  Stories,"  by  *T.  R.  Sullivan, 
W.  Hamilton  ;  "  One  Man's  Struggle,"  by  G.  W.  said  to  recall   Hawthorne;  "  A  Little  Book  of 
Gallagher  :   and  "  The  Iron-Clad   Pledge,"  by  Profitable  Tales,"  by  Eugene  Field,  forming  a 
Jessie  H.Brown,     "In  a  Country  Town,"  by  dainty  volume;  "  Little  Venice,  and  other  Sto- 
Annette  L.  Noble,  deals  with  the  opium  habit,  ries,"  by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  collected  from 
The  principal  theological  novel  of  the  year  was  the  magazines  ;   "  Seven   Dreamers,"  by  Annie 
"Edward  Burton,"  by  Henry  Wood,  author  of  Trumbull  Slosson;  "Stories  told  at  Twilight," 
"  Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World  " ;  while  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton :  two  volumes  from 
under  this  head  belong,  perhaps  as  well  as  any-  Julian    Hawthorne,  "  Kildhurm's    Oak,  and  a 
where,  "  Deacon  Herbert  s  Bible-Class,"  by  James  Strange  Friend  "  and  "  Pauline" ;  "  Real  Hap- 
Freeraan   Clarke,  and  "Samantha   among  the  penings,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Claflin,  unaffect^ 
Brethren,"  by  "  Josiah  Allen's  Wife,"  a  humor-  and  pleasing;  "Strangers  and  Wavfarers,"  by 
ous  and  yet  earnest  protest  against  the  decision  Sarah  Orne  Jewett ;  "Short  Sixes :  Stories  to  be 
of   the  General   C(mference  of    the  Methodist  read  while  the  Candle  bums,"  by  H.  C.  Bun- 
Episcopal  Church  against  admission  of  women  ner;  "Told  by  the  Fireside  Stories,"  by  E.  Xes- 
as  delegates.    "  Couldn't  say  No  "  and  "  All  he  bit,  Helen  Milman,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade,  and  others: 
knew,"  by  John  Ilablxjrton,  bring  that  familiar  "  In  Poppy  Land,"  by  Mabel  Louise  Fuller,  aii- 
author  before  us  in  a  new  light ;  while  "  The  thor  of  **  The  Aspen  Shade  "  and  "  Stories  about 
Story  of  a  Heathen  and  his  Transformation  "  is  Famous  Precious  Stones,"  by  Mrs.  Goddard  Or- 
prettily  told  by  H.  L.  Reade.    "Philip,  or  what  pen.    "A  Descriptive  List  of  Novels  and  Tales 
may  Have  been,"  was  a  story  of  the  first  cent-  dealing  with  American  Country  Life"  was  com- 
ury,  by  Mary  ('.  Cutler;  and  other  books  which  piled  by  W.  M.  Griswold. 
convey  instruction  with  a  thread  of  romance  are :  Jnveiiile  Books,  which  of  late  years  have  as- 
"The    Silent    Land,"    by  Minnie  W.    Baines;  sumed  a  place  for  themselves  in  literature,  in- 
"  Pleasing    the    King,"  by  Fanny  N.   Nelson;  elude :"  A  Boy's  Town,"  the  first  venture  of  the 
"  Think  and  Thank,"  by  Samuel  Cooper,  a  Jew-  kind  by  William  D.  Howells,  and,  which  is,  more- 
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over,  largely  autobiographical ;   "  Little    Saint  Leading  Facte  of  American  History/'  Charles 
Elizabeth,  and  other  Stories,"  bv  Mrs.  Prances  Morris  wrote  **  An  Elementary  History  of  the 
H.  Burnett;   "  The  Winds,  the  Woods,  and  the  United  States,"  and    Horace    E.  Scudder  ''A 
Wanderer,"  by  Lily  P.  Wesselhoeft;  *'TheKel£-  Short  History  of  the  United  States  for  Begin- 
Gatherenj,"  a  story  of  the  Maine  coast,  by  J.  T.  ners."     "  The  World's   Greatest  Conflict,"  by 
Trowbridge ;  and  three  books  by  W.  O.  Stoddard,  Henry  Boynton,  was  a  review  of  French  and 
"The  Red    Mustang,"  "Crowded  Out  o*  Cro'-  American  struggles  for  liberty  during  the  period 
field."  and  "Chuck  Purdy."   "  Wonderful  Deeds  from  1775  to  1804,  while  from  William  Ilenry 
and  Doings  of  Little  Giant  Boab  and  his  Talk-  Hurlbert  (though  published  in  England)  came 
ing  Raven,  Tabib,"  by  Ingersoll  Lockwood,  and  **  France  and  the  Republic,"  visited  bv  him  in 
"  Another  Brownie  Book,"  by  Palmer  Cox,  be-  her  centennial  year.    Foremost  among  State  his- 
lony  together ;  while  "  Teetotaler  Dick,"  by  T.  tories  are  Hubert  Howe  Bancrofts  volume  of  his 
W.  Knox,  is  a  temperance  story.    "Too  Late  for  "  History  of  the  Pacific  States,"  those  published 
the  Tide-Mill,"  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand,  has  a  moral,  in  1890  being  Vol.  XIX,  "California,  1860-1890." 
and  "The  Drifting  Island,  or  the  Slave  Hunters  Vol.  Vll;    Vol.  XX,   "Nevada,   Colorado,  and 
of  the  Congo  "  was  a  sequel  to  "  Kibboo  Ganey,"  Wyoming,  1540-1888  " ;  Vol,  XXVI. "  Washing- 
by  Walter  Wentworth.     War  stories  for  bovs  ton,  Idaho,  and    Montana,  1846-1889";    while 
were  :    "  On   the   Blockade,"    by  Oliver   Optic  Vols.  XXXIII  and  XXXIV  were  successively 
( W.  T.   Adams) ;   "  Rodnev,  the   Partisan,"  by  entitled  "  Essavs  and  Miscellanv  "  and  "  Literary 
Harry  Castlemon  (C.  A.  :f*osdiok) ;   "The  Boy  Industries."    "Old  California  *  Days,"  bv  James 
Spy  '^  and  "  On  the  War  Path,"  both  by  J.  O.  Steele,  and  "  The  Argonauts  of  California,"  by 
Kerbey;  and  "Crusaders  and  Captives,  a  Tale  C.  W.  Haskins,  are  reminiscences  of  pioneer  an^ 
of  the'  Children's  Crusade,"  by  Q.  E.  Merrill,  mining  times,  while  "  Wisconsin  under  French 
"  Struggling  Upward  "  was  by  Horatio  Alger,  Dominion,"  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Hebberd,  carries  us  to 
Jr.,  who  wrote  also  "  The  Odds  against  him."  others  even  more  remote.    "  The  Story  of  Wis- 
•*  Dear  Daughter  Dorothy,"  bv  A.  6.  Plympton ;  consin,"  in  the  Story  of  the  States  Series,  is  by 
"  Another  Flock  of  Giris,"  bv'Nora  Perry ;  "  The  Reuben  Gold  Thwait«s.    The  "  History  of  East- 
Lion  City  of  Africa,"  by  Willis  Boyd  Allen ;  ern  Pennsylvania."  by  Rev.  U.  W.  Condit,  and 
"Freshman  and  Senior,'*  by  El virton  Wright ;  the  "History  of  West  Virginia,"   by  Virgil  A. 
and  "  Finding  Blodgett,"  by  George  W.  Hamil-  Ijewis,  are  of  local  interest,  as  are  the  "  Trans- 
ton.    Molly  Elliott  Seawell  wrote  "Little  Jar-  actions  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society," 
vis";    Louis    Pendleton,   author   of  "In    the  Vol,  IV,  Firman  A.  Rozier's  "History  of  the 
Wire  Grass,"  "  King  Tom  and  the  Runaways,"  Earlv    Settlement  of  the   Mississippi' Valley  " 
the  story  of  what  befell  two  bovs  in  a  Georgia  Berthold  Fernow's  "  The  Ohio  Valley  in  Colonial 
swamp ;  and  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  "  Little  He  Days,"  and  "A   History  of  Greeley,  and   the 
aud  She,"    "  A  Piece  of  Kitty  Hunter's  Life "  Union  Colony  of  Colorado "  was  written  by  D. 
was  told  by  Mary  E.  Bamford,  and  from  Fratices  Boyd.     The  fifth    volume    of    John    Gorham 
Eaton  came  "  DoUikins  and  the  Miser."    "  Five  Palfrey's  "  History  of  New  England  "  completed 
Little  Peppers  Midway"  was  a  sequel  to  " Five  that  work,  and    Frances   A.   Humphrey    told 
Little  Peppers,"  by  fiargaret   Sidney  (Mrs.  H.  "  How  New  England  was  made."     "  A  Brief 
M.  Lothrop),  dear  to  all  children's  hearts,  while  History  of  the  Empire  State"  was  written  for 
in  "■  Appletons'  Fiction  Series  for  Young  Read-  schools  and    families,  by  Welland   Hendricks, 
ers"  we  have  "  The  Loff  School- House  on  the  Co-  and  "  The  New  South  "  of  Henry  W.  Grady  was 
lumbia,"  bv  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  "Timothv's  reissued,  with  a  character  sketch  of  the  author, 
Quest "  and  "  The  Story  Hour,"  by  Kate  Douglas  by  Oliver  Dyer.    "  The  Discovery  of  the  Ancient 
wiggin,  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  nor  the  "His-  City  of  Norumbega,"  bvEben  Norton  Ilorsford, 
tory  of  my  Pets."  by  "  Grace  Greenwood  "  (Mrs.  and  "  The  Icelandic  Discoverers  of  America,"  by 
Sara  J.  Lippincott),  a  revised  and  enlarged  edi-  Marie  A.   Brown  (Mrs.  John   B.  Shipley),  are 
tion  of  which  was  published  during  the  year.  kindred  in  theme,  while  valuable  papers  of  the 
History. — This  department  received  fewer  ad-  American  Historical  Association  were  published 
ditions  than  usual  during  the  year,  but  paucity  in  three  parts  of  the  fourth  volume  of  its  re- 
in numbers  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  ports.    To  war  history  belong :  "  Freedom  Tri- 
value  of  one  contribution  alone,  "The  History  of  uraphant,"  covering  the  fourth  period  of  the 
the  United  States  of  America,"  by  Henry  Adams,  war  of  the  rebellion  from  September,  1864,  to 
completed  in  nine  volumes,  seven  of  which  were  its  close,  by  Charles  Carleton  Cofllin  ;  "  Sketches 
published  in  1890.    The  importance  of  the  work  of  War  History,"  published  by  the  Ohio  Com- 
in  the  new  light  thrown  by  it  upon  the  periods  mandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  ;  Jefferson  Davis's 
covered  is  recognized  beyond  need  of  comment,  "Short  History  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
while  still  another  work  of  vast  research  is  "  The  America  " :    the  "  Defense  of  Charleston   Har- 
Genesis  of  the  United   States,"  compiled  and  bor,"  by  John  Johnson:  "The  Civil  War  on  the 
edited    by   Alexander    Brown.      Constitutional  Border,"  by  Wiley  Britton;  "Episodes  of   the 
history  was  enriched  by  "A  Short  Historv  of  Civil  War,'  by  George  W.  Herr;  "Four  Years 
Anglo-Saxon  Freedom,"  by  Prof.  James  K.  Hos-  in  Rebel  CJapitals,"  by  T.  C.  De  Ijeon  ;  "  Prison- 
mer.     In   this  connection  "  References  to  the  ers  of  War  and  Military  Prisons,"  being  the  per- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  by  William  sonal  experiences  of  Asa  B.  Isham,  11.  M.  David- 
E.  Foster,  deserves  mention,  being   Ko.  29  of  son,  ana  H.    B.   Fumess.      "  Battlefields    and 
"  Economic  Tracts,"  and  "  U.  S.."  an  index  to  Camp-Fires  "  was  "  A  Narrative  of  the  principal 
the  United  States,  compiled  by  Malcolm  Town-  Military  Operation  of  the  Civil  War  from  the 
send,  was  intended  as  a  handbook  of  references  Removal  of    McClellan    to    the    Accession   of 
combining  the  curious  in  the  history  of  our  Grant,"  by  Willis  J.  Abbot,  and  fifty  "Stories 
country.     D.  H.    Montgomery  outlined  "The  of  the  Civil  War"  were  told  by  Albert  F.  Blais- 
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dell.  •*  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War,  1861-  in  War  Times."  by  William  O.  Stoddard.  Vols. 
1865"  was  from  the  pen  of  James  L.  Bowen,  V.  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  of  the  "Writings  of  George 
with  an  introduction  by  Henrv  L.  Dawes.  The  Washington,"  edited  by  Worthington  C.  Ford, 
two  sumptuous  illustrated  volumes  of  a  "  His-  were  issued,  and  another  valuable  work  was  be- 
toryof  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York,  1806-  eun  in  the  "Writings  and  Correspondence  of 
1889"  were  written  by  Col.  Emmons  Clark;  and  John  Jay.  First  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
Lieut.  Edward  Duffy  compiled  from  his  diary  a  States,"  edited  by  11.  P.  Johnston,  in  fourToI- 
"  History  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  umes,  only  one  of  which  appeared.  "John  Jay,** 
Regiment  New  York  State  Volunteers."  "  A  in  the  "American  Statesmen  Series,"  was  by 
flistorical  Register  of  the  United  States  Army  George  Pellew,  while  in  the  "  Makers  of  Ameri- 
from  its  Organization,  Sept  29,  1789,  to  Sept.  ca"  we  had  the  "Life  of  General  Oglethorpe," 
28,  1889,"  was  a  valuable  contribution  by  F.  B.  by  Henrv  Bruce  ;  "George  Calvert  and  Ceciliua. 
Ileitman;  "Soldier  Life  in  the  Arraj  of  North-  Barons  Baltimore  of  Baltimore,"  bv  W.  Hand 
em  Virginia,  Confederate  States  of  America"  Browne;  and  "Alexander  Hamilton,'  by  William 
was  described  by  Carlton  McCarthy,  and  W.  D.  Graham  Sumner.  "Our  Early  Presidents,  their 
Chesterman  prepared  a  "Guide  to  Richmond  Wives  and  Children  "  was  the  work  of  Mrs.  Har- 
and  the  Battlefields."  The  "  Grand  Army  Pict-  net  T.  Upton,  and  "  The  Diarv  of  William  Pyn- 
ure  Book,"  from  April  12,  1861.  to  April  26,  chon  of  Salem  "  was  edited  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Oliver. 
1865."  was  the  work  of  Hugh  Craig.  "  Around  "James  G.  Birney  and  his  Times,"  by  Willinm 
the  World  with  the  Blue  Jackets,"  by  Henry  Birney,  gives  "  The  Genesis  of  the  Republican 
E.  Rhoades,  described  "  How  we  displayed  the  Party,  with  Some  Account  of  Abolition  Move- 
American  Flag  in  Foreign  Waters.  Indian  ments  in  the  South  before  1828,"  and  in  the  se- 
wars  are  the  theme  of  "  War-path  and  Bivouac :  ries  of  "  American  Reformers  "  appeared  "  Wen- 
or  the  Conouest  of  the  Sioux,**  by  J.  F.  Finerty,  dell  Phillips  "  and  "  William  E.  Dodge,"  bv  Car- 
and  Capt.  King*s  "  Campaigning  with  Crook,"  los  Martyn,  and  "  Horace  Greeley,"  by  Pmncis 
while  the  "Account  of  a  Plan  for  civilizing  the  N.  Zabriskie.  "  Recollections  of  General  Grant," 
North  American  Indians,  proposeii  in  the  Eight-  by  George  W.  Chi  Ids,  were  welcomed,  as  were 
eenth  Century,"  by  John  D.  Hammerer,  was  "  Orations  and  After- Dinner  Speeches  of  Chaun- 
edited  by  Paul  Ijeicester  Ford,  as  the  first  of  a  cey  M.  Depew,"  compiled  and  edited  by  Joseph 
series  of  Indian  tracts.  "  The  Taking  of  Louis-  B.*  Gilder,  and  Vol.  Ill  was  also  published  of 
burg,  1745,"  was  one  of  the  "Decisive  Events  in  "Speeches.  Arguments,  and  Miscellaneous  Pa 
American  History,"  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  pers"of  David  Dudley  Field,  edited  byTitiu 
and  R.  S.  Guernsey  published  Vol.  I  of  "New  Munson  Coan,  M. D.  "Richard  Henry  Dana' 
York  City  and  Vicinity  during  the  War  of  1812-  was  a  biography  bv  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in 
1815."  Other  volumes  of  local  value  were  "  Pro-  two  volumes,  and  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Ros- 
ceedings  and  Papers  relating  to  the  Town  of  coe  Conkling,  Orator.  Statesman,  Advocate," 
Lexington,  Mass.,"  of  which  the  first  volume  were  given  to  the  world  by  Alfred  R.  ConkHng. 
was  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  that  "Jefferson  Davis,  Ex-Pi'esident  of  the  ConfetV 
place,  and,  also,  Vol.  I  of  "  Records  of  the  Town  erate  States  "  was  "  A  Memoir  by  his  Wife,"  and 
of  Plymouth,  1636-1705."  "The  Intercourse  "The  Life  and  Reminiscences  of 'Jefferson  Davis, 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  "was  an  by  Distinguished  Men  of  his  Time."  was  fur- 
historical  sketch  by  (Ota)  Nitobe  Inazo,  in  the  niched  with  an  introduction  by  Hon.  John  W. 
"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies" ;  another  of  Daniel.  "  Henry  Grady,"  by  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
which  was  "  Spanish  Colonization  in  the  South-  ris  (Uncle  Remus),  contained  that  joumalist^s 
west,"  by  Frank  W.  Blackmar.  "  A  Short  His-  life,  writings,  and  speeches.  To  literary  biogra- 
tory  of  Mexico"  was  written  by  Rev.  Arthur  H.  phy  belong  "  William  Cullen  Bryant  "by  John 
Noll ;  and  in  foreign  history  we  have  "  The  Two  Bigelow,  in  the  "  American  Men  of  Ijettcrs  Se- 
Lost  Centuries  of  Britain,*'  by  W.  H.  Babcock;  rics,"  and  "Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  by  Moncure 
"  An  Outline  History  of  England,"  by  James  R.  D.  Conway,  in  that  of  " Great  Writers."  "Talks 
Joy ;  and  "The  French  Invasion  of  Ireland  in  '98,"  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  "  were  published  by 
by  Valerian  Gribayedoff,  claiming  to  be  leaves  Charles  J.  Woodbury,  and  "  Harvani  Graduates 
of  unwritten  history.  "A  Short  History  of  the  whom  I  have  known"  was  designed  by  Rev. 
Roman  People,"  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  forms  Andrew  P.  Peabody  as  a  sequel  to  his  "  Harvard 
Part  II  of  the  "Ancient  History"  of  that  au-  Reminiscences."  "  Dear  Old  Storv-Tellers "  was 
thor  and  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  while  the  "  History  of  by  Oscar  Fay  Adams,  and  from  Mrs.  Sarah  K. 
Egypt."  by  F.  C.  H.*  Wendell,  is  one  of  Apple-  Bolton  we  have  "  Famous  English  Authors  "and 
tons  History  Primers.  "The  Centurial :  a  Jew-  "Famous  European  Artists."  Joachim  Miller 
ish  Calendar  for  One  Hundred  Years,"  was  com-  told  "My  Own  Story."  "Savonarola,  his  Life 
piled  by  E.  M.  Myers.  "  The  Influence  of  Soa  and  Times,"  was  an  exhaustive  study  by  Prof. 
Power  upon  History "  was  a  study  by  A.  T.  William  ('lark,  of  Canada,  and  "  Giordano  Bni- 
Mahan.  dealing  with  the  period  from  1660-1783.  no"  was  the  subject  of  two  addresses  by  Daniel 
Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford  published  "  The  Problem  G.  Brinton  and  Thomas  Davidson.  The  "  Auto- 
of  the  Northmen."  biography  "  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  charming  in 
Biography. — "Abraham  Lincoln :  a  History,"  style  and  rich  in  anecdote,  formed  a  volume  of 
by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay.  completed  in  500  pages,  and  two  volumes  were  devoted  by 
ten  volumes  and  ^ven  to  the  world  in  book  form  Gustav  Kobbe  to  "  Wagner's  Life  and  Works." 
during  the  year,  is  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  "A  Sketch  of  Chester"  Harding,  Artist,  drawn 
the  most  important  biographies  published  re-  by  his  Own  Hand,"  was  edited  by  his  daughter, 
centlv,  while  to  the  same  tneme  belong  "  Abra-  Margaret  E.  White.  "  Dr.  Muhlenberg  "  was  the 
ham  Lincoln's  Pen  and  Voice."  a  compilation  by  contribution  to  the  "  American  Religious  Ijead- 
G.  M.  Van  Buren,  and  "  Inside  the  White  House  ers  "  series,  by  William  W.  Newton,  while  "  Theo- 
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dore  Parker,'*  a  lecture  by  Samuel  Johnson,  au-  ed  readers;  while  J.  C.  Rand  compiled  "  One  of  a 
thor  of  "  Oriental  Religions,"  delivered  in  1860,  Thousand :  Biographical  Sketches  of  One  Thous- 
was  edited  by  John  H.  Clifford  and  Horace  L.  and  Men  resident  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
Traubel.  "  The  Life  of  Bishop  Matthew  Simp-  chusetts,  1888-1889."  Vol.  V  of  "  American  An- 
son of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church "  was  cestry "  was  published ;  and  G.  B.  Kulp  was  the 
written  by  George  R.  Crooks,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  E,  historian  of  **  Families  of  the  Wyoming  Vallev." 
J.  Giddings  compiled  "  American  Christian  Rul-  S.  P.  Way  wrote  the  **  Sears  Genealogy :  the  De- 
ere." "  Christian  Types  of  Heroism  "  was  a  small  scendants  of  Richard  Sares  (Sears)  of  Yarmouth, 
volume  from  Dr.  J.  *C.  Adams.  James  C.  Moffat,  Mass.,  1638-1888,"  and  Curtiss  C.  Gardiner 
D.  D.,  told  "  The  Story  of  a  Dedicated  Life  "—  "  Lion  Gardiner  and  his  Descendants,  1599-1 890." 
that  of  Dr.  Joseph  Owen,  missionary  to  India,  Henry  F.  Reddall  compiled  "  A  Pocket  Hand- 
with  a  sketch  of  his  son,  Henry  J.  Owen — ^and  book  of  Biography,"  and  "  Henry  M.  Stanley  " ; 
"American  Heroes  on  Mission  Fields"  was  a  and  "Heroes  of  the  Dark  Continent"  were  enu- 
collection  of  biographies  edited  by  H.  C.  Haydn,  merated  by  J.  W.  Buel,  "  Two  Great  Teachers," 
The  "Record  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Kev.  by  James  H.  Carlisle,  consisted  of  Johnson's 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  and  History  of  St.  "  Memoir  of  Roger  Ascham,"  and  selections  from 
George's  Church,  New  York,  to  the  Close  of  his  "  Stanley's  Life  of  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby," 
Rectorship  "  was  compiled  by  his  son,  C.  Rock-  with  introductions. 

land  Tyng,  and  "  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Rev.  Poetry. — All  work  in  this  department  was 

Reuben    Gaylord"  were    related    by  his  wife,  from  younger  writers,  and  there  is  little  that  is 

Theodore  Appel  was  the  author  of  "  The  Life  more  than  passable.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

and  Work  of  John  Williamson  Nevin,  D.  D.,"  published  a  volume  of  "  Ballads,"  his  third  of 

while  "  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  the  Pastor  of  St.  verse,  and   Richard  Henry  Stoddard  collected 

John's  Lutheran  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C,"  as  his  contributions  to  magazines  into  "  The  Lion's 

we  learn  from  his  biographer,  C.  L.  Bachman,  Cub,  and  other  Verse."    Eugene  Field  had  "  A 

was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  science  in  America,  Little  Volume  of  Western  Verse,"  while  "  Rhymes 

working  with  Audubon  on  "  Birds  of  America."  by  Ironquill "  (Eugene  F,  Ware)  came   fresh 

"  The  Storv  of  my  Life  "  was  given  us  by  B.  W.  from  Kansas.    "  Poems  of  John  Hay  "  contained 

Childlaw,  U.  D.,  and  autobiographies  which  recall  his  "  Pike  County  Ballads,"  twenty  years  old, 

war  times  are  "  A  Life's  Retrospect  *'  of  Rev.  with  efforts  of  more  recent  date ;  and  James 

Granville  Moodv.  and  "  War  Remmiscences  "  by  Madison  Cawein  contributed  "  Lyrics  and  Idyls." 

the  surgeon  of  Mosby's  command,  A.  Monteiro,  "  Rhymes  of  Childhood  Days,"  by  James  Whit- 


Church,  to  whom  the  task  was  assigned  by  his  Morning,"  by  Willis  Boyd  Allen,  "  Poems,"  by 

friend,  wrote  "  The  Life  of  John  Ericsson,"  in-  Emily  Dickinson,  edited  by  two  of  her  friends, 

ventor  of  the  "  Monitor,"  and  "  Heroes  and  Mar-  Mabel    Loomis  Todd   and    T.  W.   Higginson, 

tyrs  of  Invention "  were  chronicled  by  George  "  Poems,"   by  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  "  Lyrics  for 

Aakepeace  Towle.  in  a  verv  interesting  volume,  a  Lute,"    by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  and 
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esting  supplement  to  "  The  Life,  Journals,  and  Stuart  Sterne  (Gertrude  Bloede),  have  each  indi- 

Corresponuence  of  Rev.  Manassah  Cutler,"  pub-  vidual  claims  to  recognition ;  as  has  also  "  The 

lished  in  1889,  and  deals  largely  with  the  early  Witch  of  Endor "  and  "  Shadows  and  Ideals," 

history  of  Ohio,  as  does  "Alfred  Kelley,  of  Ohio:  by  Francis   S.  Saltus,    despite   serious   faults, 

his  Life  and  Works,"  by  Hon.  James  L.  Bates,  Arthur  W.  Eaton  was  the  author  of  "  Acadian 


Mont,  a  Brave  Little  Maid  of  the  Revolution,"  Poems,  both  Grave  and  Gay,"  by  James  Gordon 
was  from  the  pen  of  Mary  Westbrook.  "  Fol-  Emmons ;  and  "  Poems  of  the  Turf  and  other 
lowing  the  Guiflon," by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Custer,  Ballads"  were  written  by  Emmons  S.  Price, 
was  the  history  of  Custer's  camp  life  in  Kansas  Other  volumes  which  require  merely  to  be  raen- 
during  his  Imlian  campaigns,  and  the  "Mem-  tioned  are:  "The  Harp  of  Hesper,  by  Mary  E. 
oirs"  of  Gen.  Joseph  G.Swift  have  an  interest  Butters;  "  Vacation  Verses,"  by  Alice  M.  Do  wd ; 
of  their  own  as  those  of  a  distinguished  engineer  "  Rose  Brake :  Poems,"  by  Danske  Dandridge ; 
and  the  first  graduate  of  West  Point  Military  "Magnolia  Leaves,"  by'  Mrs.  B.  C.  Rude; 
Aondemv.  "  Uncle  Dick  Wootton,  Fifty-three  "  Guesses  at  the  Beautiful,"  by  John  R.  Rcalf ; 
years  a  flunter.  Trapper,  Trader,  Indian  F^ighter,  "  In  Many  Moods,"  by  Ralph  li.  Shaw ;  "Songs 
and  Government  Scout,"  by  Howard  L.  Conani,  of  Syracuse,"  by  W.  B.  Shaw ;  "  Driftwood,"  by 
had  an  intro<luction  by  Joseph  Kirkland.  B.  E.  W.  W.  Pfrimmer;  "  Spring  and  Summer,"  by- 
Martin,  in  his  "In  the  Footprints  of  Charies  W.T.  Washburn;  "  A  «ew Pilgrimage,"  by  W. 
Lamb,"  made  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  S.  Blunt ;  "  Vesper  Bells,"  by  W.  T.  Mersereau ; 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  purely  literary  and  "  Day  Lilies,"  by  Jeanie  0.  Smith.  "  Helen  " 
characters.  was  a  poetical  romance  in  the  measure  of 
"Echoes  from  Niajs^ara:  Historical,  Political,  "Lucile,*'  by  C.  W.  Waite.  From  Mrs.  Sarah 
Personal,"  by  Mrs.  Richard  Crowley,  and  "  The  B.  Stebbins  we  have  "  Galgano's  Wooing," 
Bench  and  Bar  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,"  by  James  from  Paul  Elmer  More  "  Helena,"  and  Corne- 
n.  Kennedy  and  Wilson  M.  Day,  found  interest-  lius  O'Brien,  Archbishop  of   Halifax,  was  the 
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author  of  "  Amints."  "  Tisayac  of  the  Yosem-  and  American  Literature,"  by  G.  J.  Smith,  and 
He,'*  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Tolanu,  was  beautifully  "  A  Digest  of  English  and  American  Literatura," 
illustrated,  and  "  Toung  Konkaput,  the  Kinsr  by  Alfred  H.  We&h,  equipped  us  for  all  possible 
of  the  Utes,"  was  "A  leeend  of  Twin  Lakes,^  needs;  and  the  *' Library  of  American  Liten- 
by  Thomas  N.  Haskell.  G.  A  Buffum  wrote  '*  A  ture,"  edited  by  Edmund  C.  Stedman  and  Ellen 
Driftwood  Fire";  Algernon  S.  Logan,  "Messa-  M.  Hutchinson,  receiyed  its  eleventh  and  AiulI 
lina,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts ;  and  B.  S.  Martin  volume.  "  Our  Book  "  was  "  An  Exhausfcive 
brought  out  his  "  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich  '*  in  Store  of  Reminiscences  and  Literary  Lore," 
a  volume  with  other  poems.  Milton  S.  Terrv  collected  by  W.  Frothingham  and  C.  Tower, 
translated  "  The  Sybillme  Oracles "  from  Greek  **  Our  Mothef  Tongue  "  was  the  subject  of 
into  English  blank  verse ;  while  choice  selec-  Theodore  H.  Mead,  and  ^  Pure  Saxon  £n^- 
tions  of  poetry  were  made  by  Katherine  Lee  lish"  that  of  Elias  Molee.  Alfred  Henneqmn 
Bates  in  the  "Ballad  Book";  and  by  Jessie  F.  discoursed  upon  "The  Art  of  Play  Writing,"  and 
0*Donnell  in  her  "  Love  Poems  of  Three  Cent-  T.  Campbell  Copeland  was  responsible  for  "The 
uries,  1590-1890."  An  enlarged  but  cheaper  Ladder  of  Journalism  "  and  instructions  how  to 
edition  was  also  made  of  "  Famous  Single  climb  it.  In  archaeology  appeared  "  Races  and 
and  Fugitive  Poems,"  edited  by  Rossiter  John-  Peoples  "  and  "  Essays  of  an  Americanist,"  by 
son.  "  Representative  Sonnets  by  American  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  who  also  edited  the 
Poets "  (over  200  of  whom  are  represented)  "  Rig  Veda  Americanus,"  sacred  songs  of  the  an- 
were  edited  by  Charles  H.  Crandall,  and  cient  Mexican;  while  books  devoted  to  the  mound 
"American  Sonnets"  by  T,  W.  Iligginson  and  builders  were  "The  Cherokees  in  Pre-Columbian 
E.  H.  Bigelow.  W.  L.  Fagan  compiled  "  South-  Times  "  of  Cyrus  Thomas,  "  The  Antiquities  of 
ern  War  Songs :  Camp-fire,  Patriotic,  and  Senti-  Tennessee,"  by  Gen.  Gates  P.  Thurston,  **  The 
mental,"  and  T.  W.  Herringshaw  "  Local  and  Antiquities  of  the  State  of  Ohio,"  by  H.  A.  Shep- 
National  Poets  of  America,"  more  than  1,000  herd,  and  "  Fort  Warren,"  by  Warren  K.  Moore- 
living  poets  being  included.  "  Under  the  Nurs-  head,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  sur- 
ery  Lamp "  was  an  anonymous   collection  of  veyed  it  in  1889.    "  Our  Race :  its  Origin  and 

g>ems  about  children,  and  for  them  Laura  E.  Destiny,"  by  Charles  A.  L.  Totten  (with  an  intro- 
ichards  wrote  "  In  my  Nursery."  "  Legends  duction  by  C.  Piazzi  Smith),  was  the  first  of  a 
and  Lyrics  "  and  "  Pastorals,  Lyrics,  and  Son-  series  of  studies  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  An- 
nets"  are  volumes  of  selections  from  Whittier  glo-Saxons  with  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  while 
and  Wordsworth,  the  first  by  S.  W,  Young.  J.  "  Epitomes  of  Three  Sciences,"  in  one  volume,  bv 
P.  McCaskey  published  his  seventh  volume  in  Profs.  H.  Oldenberg,  Joseph  Jastrow,  and  CL  H. 
the  "  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection."  Cornhill,  were  respectively  "  The  Study  of  San- 
Criticism  ana  General  Literature. — Some  skrit,"  "  Aspects  of  Modem  Psychology,"  and 
of  the  best  work  of  the  year  falls  under  this  head.  "  The  Rise  of  the  People  of  Israel."  To  m  jth  and 
"  Literature  and  Poetry,"  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  folk  lore  belong:  "  Myths  and  Folk-Tales  of  the 
was  a  series  of  essays  on  special  literary  topics  Russians,  Western  Slavs,  and  Magyars  **  and 
and  on  great  poems,  principally  relij^ous,  with  "  Myths  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ireland,"  by  Jeremiah 
an  admirable  and  scholarly  introduction  devoted  Curlin ;  "  Turf-Fire  Stories  and  Fairy-Tales  of 
to  the  English  language;  and  "Conversations  Ireland,"  by  Barry  O'Connor ;  and  "  Modem  Fairy 
in  a  Studio,"  by  William  Wetmore  Story,  filled  Lore,"  by  Mrs.  Adda  F.  Howie.  "An  Outline  of 
two  delightful  volumes.  Hamilton  Wright  Ma-  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  "  was  also  made  by 
bio's  refiections  by  "  My  Study  Fire  "  exhibit  at  Francis  W.  Kelsey.  "  English-Eskimo  and  Es- 
once  power  and  sweetness,  and  from  George  E.  kimo-English,"  were  vocaoularies  compiled  by 
Woodoerry,  the  poet,  we  had  "  Studies  in  Life  Roger  Wells,  Jr.,  and  J.  W.  Kelly,  formmg  Ci^ 
and  Lettei^"  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  held  cularof  Information  No.  2  of  the  Bureau  of  Edn- 
his  own  "  Over  the  Tea-Cups  "  and  "  In  a  Club  cation  at  Washington,  and  Charles  Jonas  pub- 
Comer  "  was  "  The  Monologue  of  a  Man  who  lished  "  Bohemian  made  easy,"  a  practical  course 
might  have  been  Sociable,"  overheard  by  A.  P.  for  English-speaking  people.  Nature  studies  in- 
Russell.  Edgar  Saltus  supplied  papers  on  "  Love  elude :  "  The  Story  of  My  House,"  by  George  H. 
and  Lore,"  and  Bishop  Hugh  Miller  Thompson  Ellwanger,  author  of  "The  Garden's  Story"; 
"  Copy  Essays  from  an  Editor's  Drawer  on  Re-  "  The  Garden  as  considered  in  Literature  byCer- 
ligion,  Literature,  and  Life."  "  Essays  and  tain  Polite  Writers,"  a  volume  of  selections  by 
Studies,"  by  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  close  the  class  Walter  Howe,  accompanied  with  a  critical  essay ; 
of  essays  proper,  while  "  Studies  in  Literature  "  Outings  at  Odd  Times,"  by  C.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D. ; 
and  Style,^  by  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  stand  at  the  and  "The  Blessed  Birds,"  a  protest  against  their 
head  of  specially  directed  efforts.  "English  wanton  destruction,  by  Elaridge  E.  Fish,  the 
Lands,  Ijetters,  and  Kings,"  by  Donald  G.  Mitch-  best  authority  on  birds  in  western  New  York, 
ell,  the  first  volume  of  which,  published  in  1889,  "  Brampton  Sketches,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Claflin, 
covered  the  period  "  From  Celt  to  Tudor,"  was  picture  old-time  New  England  life,  and  T.  C.  De 
continued  "  From  Elizabeth  to  Anne  "  with  un-  Leon  described  "Our  Creole  Carnivals."  "Studies 
flagging  interest  "  English  Poetry  and  Poets,"  in  Young  Life  "  were  "  A  Series  of  Word-Pict- 
by  Sanui  Warner  Brooks,  was  a  book  needed  for  ures  and  Practical  Papers  "  by  Bishop  John  H. 
a  long  while,  while  "  Hindu  Literature  "  was  the  Vincent,  and  "  Here  a  Little  and  there  a  Little," 
theme  chosen  by  another  lady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  essays,  sketches,  and  detached  thoughts  of  Anne 
Reed.  "A  History  of  Greek  Literature"  was  W.  Maylin,  posthumously  published.  B.  Chester 
written  by  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry;  "A  Primer  of  discoursed  on  "  Girls  ana  Women  "  in  the  "Riv- 
French  Literature,"  by  F.  W.  Warren ;  while  that  erside  Library  for  Young  People  " ;  "  Forward 
of  America  was  treatJed  by  Albert  H.  Smyth  in  March,  through  Battle  to  Victory  "  consisted  of 
"  American  Literature."  "  A  Synopsis  of  English  "  Talks  to  Young  People  on  Life  and  Success," 
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by  Rev.  H.  Tuckley ;  and  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  have  "  The  State  and  Federal  Governments  of 
furnished  hints  on  **  Formation  of  Character."  the  United  States."  "  National  Needs  and  Reme- 
**  The  Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante's  Divina  Com-  dies  '*  was  the  title  of  the  discussions  of  the  gene- 
media"  was  studied  by  W.  T.  Harris,  United  ral  Christian  Conference  held  Dec.  4,  5,  and  6, 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Vida  D.  1889,  in  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the  Evan- 
Scudder  prepared  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Writ-  selical  Alliance  of  the  United  States,  while  "  Our 
ings  of  John  Ruskin,"  in  the  "  Student's  Series  Destiny,"  bv  Lawrence  Gronlund,  considers  the 
of  English  Classics."  "  The  Puritan  Spirit "  was  influence  of  nationalism  on  morals  and  religion. 
the  theme  of  an  oration  delivered  by  R.  S.  Storrs,  "  Some  Reprehensible  Practices  of  American 
D.  D.,  and  E.  F.  Mason  contributed  a  study  of  Government "  were  the  subject  of  an  address  of 
«  The  Othello  of  Tommaso  Salvini."  "  Parsifal,"  Hon.  David  D.  Field  before  the  Reform  Club  of 
by  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  is  the  first  title  of  **  The  New  York,  delivered  Jan,  10, 1890,  and  "  Local 
finding  of  Christ  through  Art,  or  Richard  Wag-  Government  in  Wisconsin  "  was  treated  hj  D.  E. 
ner  as  Theologian,"  while  to  the  occult  belong  Spencer  in  the  "  Johns  Hopkins  University 
"Hermetic  Philosophy,"  Vol.  I,  anonymous,  de-  Studies."  "The  Political  Beginnings  of  Ken- 
signed  for  students  of  the  hermetic,  Pythagorean,  tucky,"  by  John  Mason  Brown,  conclude  with 
and  Platonic  sciences  and  Western  occultism ;  the  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union  in 
•*  The  Nature  and  Aim  of  Theosophy,"  bv  J.  D.  1792,  and  "  City  Government  in  Boston :  its  Rise 
Buck, in  a  second, enlarged  edition, and  " Echoes  and  Development"  were  handled  by  H.  H. 
from  the  Orient,"  by  W.  I.  Judce  (Occultus^.  Sprague.  "  A  Handbook  of  Politics  for  1890," 
"  In  and  Out  of  Book  and  Journal "  was  a  col-  by  E.  McPherson,  is  a  record  of  important  action, 
lection  compiled  by  A.  Sidney  Roberts  from  say-  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  national  and 
ings  of  the  wise  of  all  times,  and  from  H.  G.  0.  State,  from  Aug.  81,  188iB,  to  July  81,  1890. 
Blake  we  have  **  Thoreau's  Thoughts,"  sympa-  "  The  Principles  of  Rational  Taxation  "  were  set 
thetically  edited,  as  were  **  Wellsprings  of  Wis-  forth  by  Simon  N.  Patten  in  the  "  Publications 
dom  :  Selected  Utterances  from  tne  Writings  of  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  followed  later 
Frederick  W.  Robertson,"  with  an  introduction,  in  the  year  by  "  The  Economic  Basis  of  Protec- 
by  Rose  Porter.  "  The  Best  Elizabethan  Plays  "  tion ; "  and  other  tariff  literature  were :  "  What's 
were  edited  by  W.  Roscoe  Thayer,  a  new  edition  the  Matter!  or  our  Tariff  and  its  Taxes,"  by  N.  H. 
was  made  of  **  The  Writings  of  James  Russell  Chamberlain ;  "  In  Time  of  Peace  prepare  for 
Lowell,"  in  ten  volumes,  and  W.  R  Henley  pub-  War,  or  Tariff  and  Other  Talks,"  by  J.  M.  Gray- 
lished  **  Views  and  Reviews."  In  the  "  Knicker-  bill ;  and  "  A  Handbook  of  the  Tariff,"  by  G. 
bocker  Nuegets  "  "  The  Sayings  of  Poor  Richard  "  Huntington  Adams,  a  revised  edition  of  which 
were  edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  **  The  Wit  was  also  published.  "  Why  the  Solid  South  t "  was 
on  the  Staircase  "  was  by  Frances  Bennett  Cal-  explainea  by  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Zebulon  B. 
loway,  and  "  The  Old  Meeting-House  and  Vaca-  Vance,  John  J.  Hamphill,  and  others,  in  a  volume 
tion  Papers,  Humorous  and  Others,"  of  Rev.  A.  bearing  that  title,  while  "  Notes  on  the  Progress 
M.  Colton,  were  collected  by  his  brother,  G.  Q.  of  the  Colored  People  of  Maryland,"  by  Jeoffrey 
Colton,  while  "  Slang  and  its  Analogues  Past  and  R.  Brackett,  in  the  "Johns  Hopkins  Universitv 
Present"  was  a  "  Dictionary  of  the' Heterodox  Studies,"  supplemented  his  "Negro  in  Maryland^' 
Speech  of  all  Classes  of  Society  for  more  than  of  last  year.  "The  Nccto  Question"  was  dis- 
800  Years,"  compiled  and  edited  by  J.  S.  Farmer,  cussed  by  George  W.  Cable,  and  "  The  Prosperity 


under  the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  com-    Jurisprudence :  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Con- 


four,  4,880  pages  are  embraced,  and   152,000  Rev.  M.  W.  Montgomery  furnished  "TheMor- 

words.    "  Our  Dictionaries,"  by  R.  0.  Williams,  mon  Delusion,  its  History,  Doctrine,  and  the 

traces  the  growth  of  this  class  of  work.  Outlook  in  Utah."    "  Constitutional  and  Govem- 

Politleal,  Social,  and  Moral  Science. —  mental  Rights  of  the  Mormons "  were  published 

"  Civilization,  an  Historical  Review  of  its  Ele-  anonymously  at  Salt   Lake  City.    In  political 

ments,"  in  two  volumes,  by  Charles  Morris,  is  a  economy  we  have  "First  Lessons  in  Political 

fit  introduction  to  the  topics  covered  by  this  Economy,"  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  for  use  in  high 

head.    To  politics  belong :"  Civil  Government  in  schools  and  academies;  "The  Working  Pnn- 

the  United  States,  considered  with  Some  Refer-  ciples  of  Political  Economy  in  a  New  and  Prac- 

ence  to  its  Origins,"  by  John  Fiske ;  "  The  Un-  tical  Form,"  a  book  also  for  beginners,  by  S.  M. 

written  Constitution   of  the  United  States,"  a  Macvane;  "The  Distribution    of   Wealth,"  by 

philosophical  inquiry  into  the  f  undamentels  of  Ruf  us  Cojmj  ; "  Want  and  Wealth,"  a  discussion  of 

American  constitutional  law,  by  Prof.  Christopher  some  economic  dangers  of  the  day,  by  E.  J.  Shri- 

G.  Tiedeman ;  and  "  The  Veto  Power :  its  Origin,  ver ;  and  an  "  Economic  and  Social  History  of 

Development,  and  Function  in  the  Government  New  England,  1620 — 1789,"  by  W.  B.  Weeden. 

of  the  united  States,  1789-1889,"  in  the  "Harvard  "The  Industrial  Transition  in  Japan,"  by  Ono 

Historicnl  Monographs,"  by  E.  Campbell  Mason.  Yeijiro,  formed  No.  1  of  Vol.  V.  of  "  Publica- 

A  new  edition  was  made  of  "  Our  Government,"  tions  of  the  American  Economic  Association." 
by   Prof.  Jesse  Macy,    published  in  1886,  but       "  The  Decay  of  our  Ocean  Mercantile  Marine, 

lai^gely  rewritten,  and  from  Woodrow  Wilson  we  ite  Cause  and  Cure,"  was  an  address  delivered  by 
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David  A.  Wells  before  the  Reform  Club  of  New  Theoloirj-— In  1890  there  were  407  books  ia 
York,  October,  1889,  and  the  same  subject  was  theology,  asainst  803  in   1889.    ''  God  in  hU 
treated  by  him  in  "  The  Question  of  Ships,"  pub-  World,  an  Interpretation,"  exalted  and  poetic, 
lished  in  the  *'  Questions  of  the  Day      series,  by  Henry  M.  Alden»  though  published  anony- 
"  Money  "  was  the  speech  of  Hon.  John  P.  Jones  raously,  was  the  most  noted  work  of  the  class, 
in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  free  coinage  of  Its  own  charm,  and  the  circumstance  of  being 
silver;  J.  H.Worcester,  D.D.,  treated  of  **The  written  by  a  layman,  give  it  deserved  promi- 
Power  and  Weakness  of  Money,"  and  "■  The  Great  nence.    "  God  Incarnate"  was  the  theme  of  the 
Red  Dragon:  or  London  Money  Power"  was  Bishop  Paddock  Lectures  for  1890  by  Rev.  H.  T. 
from  the  pen  of  L.  B.  Woolfolk.    J.  C.  Schwab's  Kingdon,  and  George  Park  Fisher,  D.  D.,pub- 
**  History  of  the  New  York  Property  Tax  "  was  lished  "  The  Nature  and  Method  of  RevelatioiL" 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  Bishop  Hugh  Miller  Thom]>son    delivered  the 
State  and  local  finance  in  that  State,  while  *•  The  Baldwin  Lectures  under  the  title  of  "  The  World 
Law  of  Wages  "  was  explained  by  J.  Richards  as  and  the  Man,"  and  **  God  in  Nature  and  Life '' 
regards  rate  and  amount.  **  Emigration  and  Im-  was  a  memorial  volume  of  selections  from  the 
migration  "  was  "  A  Study  in  Social  Science  "  by  sermons  of  Rev.  Walter  R,  Brooks.    "  Belief  in 
Richmond  Mayo  Smith,  and  other    important  God  "  was  the  subject  of  Prof,  J.  G.  Schunnan 
works  were  "  Railway  Secrecy  and  Trusts "  by  in  the  Winkley  ( Andover)  Lectures  for  1890,  and 
John  M.  Bonham,  and  **  American  Farms,"  bv  «f.  from  Charles  Loring  Brace  we  had  "The  Un- 
R.  Elliott,  both  last  in  the  series  of  ''  Questfons  known  God,  or  Inspiration  among  the  Pre-Chris- 
of  the  Day."    "  Wheelbarrow  ArWeles  and  Dis-  tian  Races."    "  The  Evidence  of  Christian  Ex- 
cussions  on  the  Labor  Question,"  by  Wheel  bar-  perience,"  bv  L.  F.  Steams,  D.  D.,  formed  the  Ely 
row  (M.  M.  Trumbull),  are  pertinent  and  valu-  Lectures,  while  Randolph  S.  Foster  preached  (ou 
able,  *»The  Needs  of  Self-Support ing  Women"  the  Merrick  Foundation  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
were  considered  by  Clare  de  Graffenreid  in  the  Universitv)  on  the  •*  Philosophy  of  Christian  £i- 
"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,"  and  that  perience.     The  Bedell  Lectures  of  1889  were  by 
lady  and  W.  F.  Willoughby  divided  the  prize  Rev.  D.  H.  Greer,  on  *' The  Historical  Christ,  the 
offered  by  Am^lie  Rives  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Chanler)  for  Moral  Power  of  History,"  and  *'  The  Voice  of  God 
the  best  essay  on  "  Child  Labor,"  the  two  being  in  History  "  was  a  warning  given  by  Rev.  Robert 
published  in  one  volume.    "  The  Strike  of  Mil-  P.  Kerr.     "  Evidence  of  a  Future  Life  from 
lionaires  against  Miners  "   was  "  The  Story  of  Reason  and  Revelation  "  was  offered  by  Luther 
Spring  Valley,"  graphically  told  by  Henry  D.  A.   Fox,  D.  D.,  and  "My   Note-Book'^  b^'  Dr. 
Lloyd ;  while  opposite  in  tone  was  "  Millionaires  Austin  Phelps,  posthumously  published,  with  an 
of  a  Day,  an  Inside  History  of  the  Great  South-  introduction  by  his  daughter,  Mrs,  H.  E  Ward, 
em  California  '  Boom,' "  by  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  consisted  of  "  Fragmentary  Studies  in  Theolog)', 
James  C.  Femald  wrote  "  The  Economies  of  Pro-  and  Subiects  adjacent  thereto."    "  Discussions." 
hibition,"  and  '\Midnight  Talks  at  the  Club,"  by  by  Rev.  Robert  L.  Dabnev,  in  four  volumes,  ed- 
Amos  K.  Fiske,  include  this  topic  with  others,  ited  by  C,  R.  Vaughan,  had  the  first  volume 
political  and  religious.    Under  social  science  are  printed,  covering    theological    and   evangelical 
included :  "  The  Ethical  Problem,"  three  lectures  questions,  and  the  Princeton  Lectures  on  the  Lu 
by  Paul  Carus ;  "  Sociology,"  popular  lecttures  P.  Stone  Foundation  were  upon  "  The  Church, 
and  discussions  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  As-  her  Ministry  and  Sacraments,^*  by  Rev.  Henry  J. 
sociation  by  seventeen  writers  :  "  A  Theory  of  Van  Dvke,  who  also  published  two  sermons  en- 
Conduct,"  by  Archibald  Alexander;  "Civil  and  titled  "God  and  Little  Children."    From  Rey. 
Religious  Forces,"  by  W.  Riley  llalstead  ; "  Live  Samuel  Buel  wo  have  "  A  Treatise  of  Dogmatic 
(Questions,  including  our  Penal  Machinery  and  Theology,"  in  two  volumes,  and  Vol  VII  was 
its  Victims,"  by  John  P.  Altgeld ; "  The  Problem  also  published  of  "  Current  Discussions  in  The- 
of  Cain,"  a  study  in  the  treatment  of  criminals  ology."    "The  Church's  Certain  Faith"  were 
by  William  Trumbull ;  and  "  How  the  Other  Half  lectures  prepared  by  Rev.  George  ZabriskieGray 
Lives,"  studies  among  the  tenements  of  New  (to  be  delivered  on  the  Baldwin  Foundation)  post- 
York,  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  illustrated  from  photo-  humously published,  and  "Church Government" 
graphs.    "  Political  Americanisms  "  was  a  glos-  contained  the  substance  of  the  teaching  of  forty 
sary  of  terms  and  phrases  current  at  different  years  on  the  subject,  compiled  by  Prof.  Alexander 

Ejriods  in  American  politics  compiled  by  Charles  T.  McGill  from  his  own  lectures.     Revs.  W. 

edyard  Norton,  while  topics  touched  on  by  the  D.  Wilson  and  Nelson  R.  Boss  enlarge  further 

"  Modern  Science  E^jsavist "  were :  "  The  Evolu-  on  the  subject  in  "  American  ChurcliLaw"  and 

tion  of  the  State,"  by  3.  A.  Taylor;  "  The  Evo-  "  The  Prayer-Book  Reason  Why."    ''Apostolic 

lution  of  the  Wages  System,"  by  George  Gun  ton  ;  Organism  "  was  treated  bv  Dr.  J.  C.  Magee,  and 

"  The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation,"  by  C.  Rev.  J.  M.  Sterrett  published  "  Stuflies  in  He- 

S.  Wake :  and  "  Evolution  and  Social  Reform,"  gel's  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  with  an  appendix 

The  Theological  upon  "Christian  Unity.^'    "The  PhUosophyof 


Method,"    H.    0. 'Pentecost    "The    Anarchist    Preaching "  was    handled    by  Rev.    A.  J-  F- 

Method,"    Behrends,  and  "  The  Work  of  the  Ministry  "  by 


J.  W.  Chadwick  presenting 
Method,"  H.  0.  Pentecost 
Method,"  W.  Potts  "The  Socialistic 

and  D.  G.  Thompson  "  The  Scientific  Method."  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden.    Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler 

"  The  Blind  Men  and  the  Devil,"  by  Phineas.  told  "  How  to  be  a  Pastor,"  and  Dr.  G.  B.  Wil; 

was  an  allegory  on  the  the  social  conditions,  and  cox  described  "  The  Pastor  Among  his  Flock.^ 

"Beneath  Two  Flags,"  by  Maud  B.  Booth,  wife  "Creed  Revision  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches 

of  Marshal  Booth,  son  of  Gen.  William  Booth,  was  considered  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  in  ttkVOT 

leader  of  the  movement,  explained  and  vindi-  of  the  movement,  the  opposition  being  taken  by 

cated  the  Salvation  Arm  v.    Archibald  Alexander  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  m  "  The  Proposed  Be^"' 

published  "  A  Theory  of  Conduct."  ion  of  the  Westminster  Standards,"  while  "  How 
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shsll  we  revise  the  Westminster  Confession  of  ites  in  the  United  States,"  by  Charles  Warren 

Faith!"  consisted  of  papers  edited  by  Charles  Currier;  "Roman  Catholicism  in  America,"  by 

A.  Briggs,  D.  D.     "Errors  of   Canapbellism "  J.  E.  C.  Bodley;  and  "Our  Own  Church  "(the 

were  reviewed  by  T.  McK.  Stuart,  l5.  D.,  and  Methodist  Episcopal),  by  Bishop  John  H.  Vin- 

Bev.  John  H.  Hopkins  printed  in  book  form  cent    "  The  Colored  Man  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 

**  Articles  on  Romanism :  Monsignor  Capel ;  Dr.  copal  Church  "  was  the  subject  of  a  volume  by 

Littlcdale,"  first  published  in  the  "  American  Rev.  L.  M.  Ilaygood,  and  "  The  Negro  Baptist 

Church  Iteview."     "Life  inside  the  Church  of  Pulpit"  was  a  collection  of  sermons,  papers,  etc., 

Kenmare,' 
Mooney,  g 

controversy.  Prof.  George  Trumbull  Ladd  wrote  Jones;  the  "Annals  of  Trinity  dhurch",  New- 
an  "Introduction  to  Philosophy,  an  Enquiry  port,  R.  I.,  by  G.  C.  Mason ;  " The  True  Historic 
after  a  Rational  System  of  Scientific  Principles  Episcopate,  as  seen  in  the  Original  Constitution 
in  their  Relations  to  Ultimate  Reality."  and  J.  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  by  Rev.  Mason 
P.  Newman  "The  Supremacy  of  Law."  Prom  Gallagher;  "The  First  Church,  Quincy,"  a  me- 
Dr.  James  McCosh  we  had  a  study  of  "  Prevail-  morial  of  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
ing  Types  of  Philosophy,"  as  well  as  an  enlarged  sary,  edited  by  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson ;  and  the  "  His- 
and  improved  edition  of  "  The  Religrious  Aspect  tory  of  the  C)ld  South  Church,  Boston,"  in  two 
of  Evolution,"  while  "The  Evolution  of  Man  volumes,  by  H.  A.  Hill,  are  of  local  interest, 
and  Christianity,"  by  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary,  while  "  Christian  Missions  in  the  Nineteenth 
led  to  the  trial  of  that  clergyman  on  charge  of  Centurv "  were  treated  by  Elbert  S.  Todd,  D.  D. 
heresy,  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  To  biblical  criticism  and  study  belong:  "The 
"  Evolution  "  was  the  title  given  to  fifteen  lect-  Bible  verified,"  by  Rev.  A,  W.  Archib Jd :  "  In- 
ures and  discussions  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  dications  of  the  First  Book  of  Moses,  called  Gene- 
Association,  and  "  Semitic  Philosophy,"  by  Philip  sis,"  by  E.  B.  Latch ;  the  seven  volumes  of  the 
C.  Friese,  showed  the  ultimate  social  and  scien-  "  American  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
tiflc  outcome  of  original  Christianity  in  its  con-  ment,/  edited  by  Alvah  Hovey ;  "  The  World 
flict  with  surviving  ancient  heathenism.  "Chris-  lighted,"  a  study  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  C.  E, 
tian  Socialism "  was  treated  by  Rev.  P.  W.  Smith ;  "  Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testement," 
Sprague,  and  from  Revs.  H.  T.  Bray  and  J.  Con-  Vol.  Ill,  by  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent ;  "Aids  to 
way  we  have  "  The  Evolution  of  Life  "  and  "  Ra-  Scripture  Study,"  by  Frederick  Gardiner;  "  Bible 
tional  Religion."  "  The  Wav  out  of  Agnosti-  Studies  for  1891,"  by  G.  F.  Pentecost,  D.  D.,  who 
cism  "  was  shown  by  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot,  published  also  "IsraeFs  Apostasy,  and  Studies 
and  "  Concessions  of  *  Liberalists  *  to  Orthodoxy,"  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  covering  the  Inter- 
by  Daniel  Dorchester.  D.  D.,  published  in  1878,  national  Sunday  -  School  Lessons  for  1891 " ; 
was  reissued  during  the  year.  "Jewish  Dreams  "English  Bible  Studies,"  by  James  C.  Murray; 
and  Realities  "  were  "  Contrasted  with  Islamitic  the  second  series  of  "  Studies  in  St.  Luke's  Gos- 
and  Christian  Claims  "  by  Rabbi  Henry  Iliowizi,  pel,"  by  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.  D. ;  and  "  Es- 
and  Lorenzo  Burge  supplied  a  theory  of  his  own  chatology,"  by  F.  G.  Hibbard,  D.  D.  "  The  Lost 
as  to  the  "  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Hebrew  Tribes  of  Israel "  were  the  theme  of  C.  L.  McCar- 
Scriptures."  "  Judaism  and  Christianity  "  were  tha,  and  also  of  Charles  A.  L.  Totten  in  "  The 
dealt  with  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy.  M.  J.  Barnett  Voice  of  History."  "  The  Sabbath  in  History  " 
wrote  a  metaphysical  work  upon  "  The  Five  Re-  was  treated  by  Rabbi  I.  Schwab.  "  Personal 
deemers,"  ana  "  Liberty  and  Life  "  was  a  series  Creeds,"  by  Newman  Smyth,  was  a  timely  vol- 
of  discourses  by  E.  P.  Powell,  somewhat  in  the  ume,  and  "Prayer  as  a  Theory  of  Fact,"  by  D. 
style  of  Robert  G.  IngersoU,  which  last  writer  W.  Faunce,  D.  D.,  received  the  Dartmouth  prize 
conducted  a  symposium  with  H.  0.  Pentecost  for  1889.  Amon^  sermons  are  to  be  noted  "Five 
and  others  entitled  "  Free  Thought,  is  it  de-  Sermons,"  by  Bishop  H.  B.  Whipple,  preached 
structive  or  constructive  f  "  Hudson  Tuttle  had  on  special  occasions ;  "  The  Calvary  Pulpit ; 
a  voluDse  on  "  Religion  of  Man  and  Ethics  of  Chrisl*  and  him  crucified,"  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Mac- 
Science,"  and  "The  world  moves:  all  goes  well"  Arthur;  "The  Light  of  the  World  and  otHer 


Church  in  the  British  Isles,"  five  lectures  by  as  Church,"  by  Howard  Crosby,  who  also  published 

many  divines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  separately   "Will   and    Providence"   and    the 

delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cnurch  Club  "Good  and  Evil  of  Calvinism  ";  "Peculiarities 

of  New  York ;  a  "  History  of  the  American  Epis-  of  the  Disciples,"  by  B.  B.  Tyjer ;  "  Trumpet 

copal  Church,"  by  Rev.  ^.  D.  McConnell ;  "  The  Peals,"  by  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage ;  "  Sermons 

Lutherans  in  America,"  by  Edmund  Jacob  Wolf,  and  Lectures,"  by  J.  F.  Loughlin,  D.  D. :  "  Bum- 

D.  D. ;  **  The  Presbytery  of  the  Log  College,  or  ing  Questions,"  by  Rev.  Washington  Gladden ; 

the  Cradle  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ameri-  "  The  Person  and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 

ca,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy ;  "  Boston  Unitari-  twelve  sermons  by  as  many  speakers,  edited  by 

anism,  1820-ia50,"  ori^^nally  designed  as  a  study  A.  C.  Dixon ;  and  "  Cities  of  Our  Faith,"  by  Rev. 

of  the  life  of  Nathaniel  Langdon  Frothingham,  S.  Lunt  Caldwell.    "  Outpourings  of  the  Spirit " 

by  Octavius  B.  Frothingham ;  "  Unitarianism,"  was  a  narrative  of  spiritual  awakenings  in  dif- 

aoourpe  of  sixteen  lectul^s  delivered  in  Channing  ferent  ages  and  countries,  by  Rev.  W.  A.  McKay, 

Hall,  Boston,  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen,  Andrew  and  "  Why  not  and  whv,"  short  and  plain  studies 

P.  Peabody,  and  others ;  "  Uarmel  in  America,  a  for  the  busy,  by  Rev.  W.  Dudley  Powers.    "  The 

Centennial  History  of  the  Discalceated  Carmel-  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  " 
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vad  a  book  by  F.  S.  Schenck,  and  J.  W.  D.  An-  the  first  two  Tolumes  of  which  were  published  in 

derson  compiled  "  The  Kansas  Methodist  Pul-  1889,  was  completed  in  five  additional  volumes, 

pit,"  twenty-four  sermons  by  Bishop  W.  X.  Ninde  while  from  Melville  M.  Bigelow  we  bad  ''A 

and  others.    From  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Fraud  on  its  Civil  Side,** 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems  were  framed  "  Chips  and  in  two  volumes.    **  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 

Chunks  for  Every  Fireside  "  and  "  Weights  and  Public  Offices  and  Officers/'  was  by  Floyd  R. 

Wings,"  a  book  for  the  family,  while  saying  of  Mechem,  while  from  J.  G.  Hawley  we  have  **  In- 

Minot  J.  Savage  fill  three  volumes  — "  Life,"  terstate  Extradition  "  and  *'  Useful  Knowledge 

•*  Signs  of  the  Times,"  and  "  Helps  for  daily  liv-  about  the  Law  of  Land  Buyers."     '*  The  Sug- 

ing.      "  The  Crown  of  Life,"  from  the  writings  gestion  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases  and  the 

of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  edited  by  Marv  S.  Trial  of  the  Collateral  Issue  "  was  by  W.  W. 

Haynes.    "  Holy  Wisdom,"  by  Father  F.  A.  IJa-  Carr.    Oliver  L.  Barbour  published  **.A  Treatl*« 

ker,  contained  directions  for  the  prayer  of  con-  on  the  Rights  of  Persons  and  the'  Rights  of 

templation ;  and  from  J.  L.  Brandt  and  Monroe  Property,"  in  two  volumes,  and  J.  E.  Cobber 

C.  Aurand,   we   have   respectively   **  Turning  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Replevin. 
Points  "  and  "  Rays  of  Light."    Rev.  C.  Follen  "  The  Law  of  Trusts  and  Trustees,"  by  James 
Lee  was  the  author  of  "  The  Birth  from  Above."  H.  Flint,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Record  of 
"  The  Sunday-School  Primary  Teacher's  Manu-  Title  of  Real  and  Personal  Property,"  by  Britain 
al "  was  the  work  of  Louise  O.  Tcad,  and  Jesse  R.  Webb,  and  "  A  Treatise  on  the  American  Law 
L.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  and  Robert  R.  Doherty,  fur-  of  Vender  and  Purchaser  of  Real  Property,"  by 
nished  "  Illustrative    Notes  "  on   the  Sunday-  G.  W.  Warvelle,  may  be  classed  together,  a^  may 
school  lessons  for  1891,  while  the  sixteenth  series  "  The  Rules  of  Pleading  Under  the  Code,"  by 
of  the  "Monday-Club"  sermons  on  the  same  Edwin   Baylies.  "A  Treatise  on  Pleading  and 
was  also  issued.    "Studies  in  Bible  and  Church  Practice  in  Equity  in  Courts   of   the  Lnited 
History  "  were  prepared  Rev.  by  L.  F.  Young  for  States,"  by  Roger  Foster,  and  a  "  Synopis  of  a 
the  use  of  Epwortn  Leagues,  and  from  Jacob  E.  Course  of   Lectures  on  Pleading  at  Common 
Price  we   have  "Epworth    League  Workers."  Law,"  delivered   by  George  Wharton  Pepper. 
The  "  Divine  Rod  and  Staff  in  the  Valley  of  the  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents  for  Useful 
Shadow/'  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Anspach,  contained  con-  Inventions  "  was  written  by  W.  C.  Robinson,  in 
solatory  thoughts  for  the  aying  and  bereaved,  two  volumes,  and  Woodbury  Lowery  edited  "  De- 
and  "The  Day's  Messaee"  was  chosen  and  ar-  cisions  on  the  Law  of  Patents  for  Inventions," 
ranged  by  Susan  Coolidge  (Sarah  C.  Woolsey).  Vols.  XII,  XIII  and  XV,  and  also  Vols.  XII  and 
"  Gold  Nails  to  hang  Memories  on  "  was  a  some-  XIII  of  "  Brodix's  American  and  English  Patent 
what  similar  volume   by  Elizabeth  A.  Allen.  Cases."    "  Notes  on  Patents "  were  made  by  C.  S. 
"  The  Story  of  the  Tunes  "  was  told  by  Hezekiah  Whiteman  and  Ernest  Wilkinson,  E.  S.  Beach 
Butterworth,  and  Edmund  S.  Lorenz  compiled  prepared  "  A  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  Law  and 
"  The  People's  Hymnal,"  as  did  Mills  Whittlesey  Practice  in  the  Patent  Office  from  1880  to  1890," 
and  A.   P.  Jamieson   "Harmony   in    Praise."  and  Miss  V.  W.  Middleton  compiled  "Names 
"  Chimes  for  Church  Children "  were  from  the  and  Addresses  of  Attomevs  practicing  before 
pen  of  Margaret  J.Preston.    "The  Miracles  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office."    H.  N.  Copg 
our  Saviour    were  expounded  and  illustrated  by  published  "  United  States  Public  Land  Laws,  * 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  and  "  From  Begin-  passed  from  April  1,  1882  to  Jan.  1, 1890,  and 
ning  to  End  "  consisted  of  comments  on  the  life  E.  F.  Pugh,  "  Forms  of  Procedure  in  the  Court 
of  Christ  by  ten  of  the  most  prominent  clergy-  of   Admiralty  of   the  United  States,"     From 
men  in  America.    "  The  Trial  of  Jesus  from  a  W.    H.    Browne   we    have    "  A    Commentaiy 
Lawyer's  View "  was  contributed  by  C.  H.  Black-  on   the   Law  of   Divorce  and  Alimony."  ana 
bum ;  and  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  "  was  the  title  of  "  Adoption  and  Legitimation  of  Children  "  was 
three  lectures  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  a  brief  by  Joseph  A.  Joyce.    B.  F.  Dos  Passos 
Association  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  by  J.  treated  "  The  Law  of   Collateral    Inheritance, 
A.  Broadus.    Rev.  William  M.  Campbell  wrote  Legacv,  and  Succession  Taxes,"  and  Robert  H. 
"  The  Footprints  of  Christ,"  and  "  The  iife  of  McClellan  framed  "  The  Executor's  Guide."   W. 
Jesus  Christ  in  Picture  and  Story  "  was  supplied  W.  Thornton  wrote  "  A  Monograph  on  the  Law 
by  Louise  S.  Houghton.    J.  Glentworth  Butler,  of  Lost  Wills."    Vol.  IV  was  issued  of  "Select 

D.  D.,  consolidated  the  four  gospels  into  one  Cases  and  Other  Authorities  on  the  Law  of 
continuous  narrative  in  "The  Fourfold  Gospel,"  Property,"  by  John  Chipman  Gray,  and  "The 
as  did  Arthur  T.  Pierson  in  "  The  One  Gospel."  I^aw  of  Real  Estate  and  Conveyancing  in  Penn- 

Jurispradence. — Increase  in  the  production  svlvania,"  by  E.  C.  Mitchell,  was  prepared  for 

of  law  books  during  the  year  was  slight.    "  The  the  press  by  Robert  Ralston.    "  The  Law  of 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,"  in  the  Defamation,  Libel  and  Slander,"  was  by  Ma^ 

"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,"  was  from  tin  L.  Newell,  "  Field's  Justice's  Manual,"  by 

the  pen  of  Westel  W.  Willoughby,  and  "Germs  George  W.  Field;  while  from  J.  C.  Grannan 

and  Development  of  the  Laws  of  England  "  were  came  a  "  Warning  against  Fraud,  and  Valuable 

traced,  with  notes  and  comments,  by  John  M.  Information."    On  corporations  we  have:  "A 

Steams.    Prof.  George    E.  Howard  wrote  "On  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Corporations 

the  Development  of  the  King's  Peace,  and  the  having   Capital    Stock,"  by   C.  T.  Haviland ; 

English  Local  Magistracy,"  and  Ashton  R.  Wil-  "The  Law  of  Business  Corporations,"  bv  Jaroes 


Law  of  Private  Right,"  by  G.  H.  Smith.  "Rights,    title  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law*  of  Corporate 
Remedies,  and  Practice  at  Law,"  by  J.  D,  Lawson,    Bonds  aud  Mortgages."    "  The  New  Corporar 
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tion  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  "  were  pub-  ory  of  Lawyers  *•  (the  fifth  annual  issue)  were 

lished  as  revised  in  1890,  as  was  Vol.  I  of  **  The  useful   and   necessary   works,    as    were   J.  B. 

Annual  Insurance  Digest  for  the  Court  Year  Martindale's  biennial  "American  Law  Direct- 

1888-1889,"  by  J.  S.  Bloomingston,  and  "  Statu-  ory  "  for  1890-*91,  and  "  Sharp  and  Alleman's 

tory  RMuirements  relating  to  Insurance  in  the  Lawyers    and    Bankers'  Directory   for    1890." 

United  States  and  Canadas,"  corrected  to  Dec.  "  The  Johnson  Prize  Essays  from  Various  Law 

1,  1889.    "  American  and  English  Corporation  Schools  "  were  edited  by  George  W.  Pepper. 

Cases  "  were  augmented  by  Vols.  XXVI,  aX  VII,        Medicine  and  Surgery.— Vol.  I  of  "Materia 

XXVIII,  XXIX  and  XXX,  and  "  American  and  Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics,"  by 

English  Railroad    Cases,"  by  six  volumes,  the  J.  V.  Shoemaker  and  J.  Aulde,  was  published ; 

last  being  the  forty-third.    "  The  Modem  Law  and  from  the  first  author  we  hare  also  "  Hered- 

of  Railways "  was  set  forth  by  Charles  Fisk  ity.  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty."    Hobart  A. 

Beach,  Jr.,  in  two  volumes,  and  he  was  also  the  Hare  supplied  "A  Text- Book  of  Practical  Thera- 

author  of  **  The  Annual  Digest  of  Railway  De-  peutics,    and,  in  the  *'  Physicians'  and  Students' 

cisions  and  Statutes,  American  and  English." for  Keady  Reference  Series,     "Epilepsy";   while 

18B89,  and  Vol.  VI  of  American  Probate  Reports.  Lavinia  L.  Dock  compiled  "  A  Text-Book  of 

**Thc  Modem  Law  of  Carriers "  was  by  Everett  Materia  Medica  for  Nurses."    "Philosophv  in 

P.  Wheeler ;  **  The  Law  of  Roads  and  Streets,"  Homoeopathy "  was  addressed  to  the  medical 

bjr  Byron  K.  and  W.  F.  Elliott;  while  C,  A.  profession  and  to  the  general  reader  by  C.  S. 

Richardson  and  A.  J.  Hook  edited  Vol.  I  of  Mack,  and  "  Essentials  of  Legal  Medicine,  Toxi- 

•♦  American  Street  Railway  Decisions."    "  Advice  cology,  and  Hygiene  "  were  set  forth  by  C.  E.  A. 

on  Note  Forms"  was  given  by  W.  C.  Sprague,  Semple.    John  E.  Clark  edited  "Physical  Diag- 

and  W.  M.  Rockel  and  C.  R.  White  produced  to-  nosis    and    Practical    Urinalysis,"    Edwin    B. 

gether  **  Mechanics' and  Sub-Contractors*  Liens."  Craiein  arranged  the  "Essentials  of  Gynaecol- 

••A  Treatise  dn  the  Law  of  Fellow-Servants''  ogy"  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  for 

was  from  William  M.  McKinney.  students,  and   "Abortion  and  its  Treatment" 

In  addition  to  "  Constitutional  Annotations  "  was  the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 

of  J.  Warner  Mills,  Vols.  X  to  XV  of  "American  by  T.  Gaillard  Thomas  before  the  College  of 

State  Reports,"  by  A.  C.  Freeman  and  others.  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York.   "  Spinal 

Vols.  CXXXII  to  CXXXVI  of  "United  States  Concussion"  was  written  upon  by  S.  V.  Clev- 

Reports"  (of  the   Supreme    Court),    and    the  enger,  and  from  A.  Jacobi  we  have  "A  Treatise 

•*  Complete  Digest,"  eaitcd  by  E.  A.  Jacob  and  on  Diphtheria."    R.  C.  M.  Pa^  prepared  "  A 

others,  numerous  volumes  were    published  of  Handbook  of  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of 

statutes  and  laws  of  the  several  States,  among  the  Heart  and  Respiratory  Organs  and  of  Tho- 

which  may  be  mentioned:  "A  Digest  of  New  racic  Aneurism";  m.  Allen  Starr  had  a  book 

York  Statutes  and  Reports  from  July,  1882,  to  upon  "  Familiar  Forms  of    Nervous  Disease," 

Jan.  1, 1890,"  by  Austin  Abbott  (who  also  sent  and  W.  Bevan  Lewis  wrote  "A  Text- Book  of 

out  Vols.  XXII,  XXIII,  and  XXIV  of  "New  Mental  Diseases."     "  Diabetes "  was  the  theme 

Cases  ") ;  "  The  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Proced-  of  C.  W.  Purdv,  "  Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the 

nre,**  with  notes  by  Montgomery  H.  Throop ;  Skin "  of  H.  W.  Stelwagon,  and  "  Essentials  of 

"  The  Town-Meeting,  a  Manual  of  Massachu-  Refraction  and  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye "  of  E. 

aetts  Law,"  by  Austin  De  Wolf;  "A  Treatise  Jackson.    "A  Text-Book  on  Disease's  of   the 

on  the  Laws  of  Texas  relating  to  Real  Estate,"  Eye  "  was  also  supplied  by  Henry  D.  Noves.    J. 

by  J.  and  H.  Sayles ;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Laws  Collins   Warren    wrote   on   "  The  Healing  of 

of  West  Virginia,"  by  John  A.    Hutchinson ;  Arteries  after  Ligature,"  and  H.  N.  Martin  on 

"  The  Probate  Law  ana  Practice  in  the  Courts  of  "  The  Human  Body  and  the  Effect  of  Narcotics  " ; 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee,"  by  James  R.  Chal-  while  "  The  Elixir  of  Life :  Dr.  Brown-S<5quard's 

mers;  ••The  Pacific  Ck>ast  Collection  Laws,"  by  Own  Account "  was  by  Newdll  Dunbar.   Douglas 

J.  H.  Jellett ; "  Kentucky  Jurisprudence  "  in  four  Gmham  supplemented  his  "  Treatise  on  Massage," 

books,  by  L.  N.  Dembitz ;  "  Forms  in  Civil  Ac-  of  which  a  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition 

tions  and  Proceeding  in  the  Courts  of  Record  was  jnade,  bv  "  Recent  Developments  in  Mass- 

of  Wisconsin,"  by  B.  E.  Bryant ;  and  "  Laws  and  age,"  and  "  Massage  and  the  Original  Swedish 

Ordinances  governing  the  City "  of  Chicago,  as  Movements "  were  described  hj  ICurre  W.  Os- 

in  Force  April  2, 1890,  by  J.  Hutchinson  and  trom.    The  "Essay  on  Medical  Pneumatology 

M.  W.  Robinson.    The  "  Adopted  Code  for  the  and   ASrotheropy  *'  of  J.  N.   Demarquay  was 

Territory  of    Oklahoma"  was  also  published,  translated  by  S.  S.   Wallian,   and  "Practical 

and  permanent  editions  were  made  of  "  North-  Electricity  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  "  came  from 

western,"  "  Southwestern,"  "Atlantic,"  " Pacif-  G.  A.  Liebig,  Jr.,  and  G.  H.  Rohe.    " The  Prin- 

ic,"  "  Southern,"  "  Southeastern."  and  "  North-  ciples  and  Practice  of  Modem  Surgery  "  were 

eastern  "  "  Reporters."     Vol.  VI  of  "  Lawyers'  set  forth  by  John  B.  Roberts,  and  "  Principles  of 

Reports,  Annotated,"  covered  all  current  cases  Surgery"  by  Nicholas   Senn.     An    important 

of  j^eneral  value  and  importance  decided  in  the  work  was  "  A  Treatise  on  Orthopedic  Surgery " 

Umted  States,  State,  ani   Territorial    Courts,  by  E.  H.  Bradford  and  Robert  W.  Lovett,  ana  a 

The  "  American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  second  raised  and  enlarged  edition  was  made  of 

Law,"  conipiled  under. the   siiperVision  of   J.  "The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sumry,"  by 

Houston  Merrill,  reached  Vol.  XIII  during  the  Dr.  D.  H.  Agnew,  in  three  volumes.    "The  Rules 

year,  and  a  "Consolidated  Index"    was  pub-  of  Aseptic  and  Antiseptic  Surgery,"  by  A.  G. 

lished  of   subjects  treated  upon    in  the  Law  Gerster,  were  also  issued  in  a  new  revised  edition, 

Text  Book  Series  of  thirty-six  voljimes.    W.  E.  as  was  "  A  Text-Book  on  Surcery :    General, 

Wemse'a  "  American  Law  Digest  and  Legal  Di-  Operative,  and  Mechanical "  by  John  A.  Wyeth ; 

rectory  "  and  "Story's  Legal  Digest  and  Direct-  and  from  Frederick  James  Gant  we  have  " The 
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Students'  Surgery."     The  eleventh  volume  of  and  Palaeontology"  was  by  Samuel  A.  MUlo-, 

the  "Index  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of   the  and  that  author,  with  P.  K.  Gurley,  wrote  *'A 

Surgeon-General's  Office  "  was  brought  out,  and  Description  of  Some  New  Genera  and  Species  of 

Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  and  others  pub-  Echinodermata."    "  On  the  Hills "  was  a  series 

lished  "The  National  Medical  Dictionary,^*  in  of  geological  talks  by  Frederick  Starr,  and  a 

two  volumes.    Vols.  I  and  II  of  an  "  Illustrated  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  made  of 

Encyclopaedic  Medical  Dictionary "  by  Frank  P.  •*  An    American    Geological    Railway   Guide," 

Foster,  m  four  volumes,  also  appeared.    Still  edited  by  James  R.  MacFarlane.    "  Characteris- 

another  "  New  Medical  Dictionary  "  was   the  tics  of  Volcanoes "  were  traced  by  Prof.  James 

work  of  George  M.  Gould.    In  the  "  Series  of  I).  Dana,  with  contributions  of  facts  and  prin- 

Clinical  Manuals"  "The  Pulse"  was  by  W.  H.  ciples  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  a  newedi- 

Broadbent,  and  "  Food  in  Health  and  Disease  "  tion  was  made  of  his  "  Corals  and  Coral  Islands." 

by  I.  B.  Yeo.    "Wood's  Medical  and  Surgical  "Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  America"  filled 

Monographs "  were  continued,  and  "  An  Epit-  a  volume  by  G.  F.  Kunz.    "  The  Tornado,"  by 

ome  of  '  Tripler's  Manual '  and  other  Publica-  Prof.  H.  A.  Hazen,  of  the  United  States  Signal 

tions  on  the  Examination  of  Recruits  "  was  made  Service,  "  The  Ocean  of  Air,"  by  Agnes  Gibeme, 

for  the  guidance  of  recruiting  officers  of  the  and  "The  Physical  Properties  of  Gases,"  by 

United  States  army  by  Charles  R.  Greenleaf.  Arthur  L.  Kimball,  are  excellent  of  their  kind, 

"  Post-Mortems,"  by  A.  H.  Newth,  was  edited  while  "  Heat,  as  a  Form  of  Energy,"  was  consid- 

with    notes   and    additions    by    F.  W.  Owen,  ered  by  Robert  H.  Thurston,  whoj)ublished  also 

"Hygieneof  Childhood."  by  Francis  H.Rankin,  "A  Handbook  of  Engine  and   Boiler  Trials." 

and  "Dust  and  its  Dangers,"  by  T.  Mitchell  "The  Cosmic  Law  of  Thermal  Repulsion"  was 

Prudden,  were  timely  volumes ;   as  were  also  an  anonymous  essay  suggested  by  tne  projection 

"  Highwavs  and  Byways  to  Health,"  by  C.  A.  of  a  comet's  tail.    The  I^mborn  prize /assays,  by 

Hoff,  and   "  How  to  preserve  Health,*^  by  L.  working  entomologists,  were  published  under  the 

Barkan.    W.  M.  Capp  published  "  The  Daughter,  title  of  "  Dragon  Flies  vs,  Mosauitoes,"  and  Ella 

her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedlock,"  while  Rodman  Church  described  "Water  Animals." 

"Practical    and    Scientific    Physiognomy,"    by  "  Fur,  Feathers,  and  Fuzz,"  was  by  James  Steele, 

Mary  0.  Stanton,  filled  two  volumes.     A.  M.  and  "The  Taxidermist's  Manual,"  by  Graham 

Bell'  had  also  "  A  Popular  Manual  of  Vocal  Allen.    In  mathematics,  which  were  well  repre- 

Physiology  and  Visible  Speech."     "  A  Text-  sented,  we  have  "  An  Elementary  Treatise  upon 


Live  Stock  ^'  were  treated  by  W.  B.  E.  Miller,  Hermann  Grassmann ;  "  Elements  of  the  Dififer- 

Willis  P.  Hazard,  and  others.    The  "  Evolution  ential  and   Integral  Calculus,"  by  Prof,  Arthur 

of  Medical  Science,"  in  the  "Modem  Science  Sherburne  Hardy ;  Part  II  of  "Numbers  Uni- 

Essayist,"  was  by  R.  G.  Eccles.  versalized,"  by  David  M.  Sensenig ;  "  An  Intro- 


8  01  a  popu-    well ;  "  liilliptic  inunctions,"  by  Arthur  U  Baker; 

World  En-    and  "  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 

W.  M.  Bry.    noraetry,"  by  Edwin  S.  Crawley.    "  The  Princi- 


no 

science^ 

lar  ordeV  are  to  be  recorded.    "  The  World 

erg^^and  its  Self-Conservation,"  by  W.  M.  L „  ^,    _^ ,.       

ant,  "  Principles  of  Science,"  by  W.  W.  Felts,  pies  of  Psychology,"  by  W.  James,  filled  two 
"  Protoplasm  and  Life,"  two  biological  essays  by  volumes,  and  H.  S.  Drayton,  M.  D.,  wrotd  upon 
C.  F.  Cox  in  "Fact  and  Theory  Papers,"  "Ex-  "Human  Magnetism."  "The  Time  Relations  of 
perimental  Science,"  by  George  M.  Hopkins,  and  Mental  Phenomena "  were  the  theme  of  Prof, 
a  "Laboratory  Manual  of  Experimental  Phys-  Joseph  Jastrow,  and  to  applied  science  belong; 
ics,"  by  Albert  L.  Arey,  are  general  in  charac-  "  Electricity  in  Daily  Life,"  by  C.  F.  Brackett, 
ter.  From  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young  we  have  F.  L.  Pope,  and  others;  "Experimental  Elee- 
"  The  Elements  of  Astronomy,"  a  text-book  for  tricity  "  and  "  How  to  make  Electric  Batteries  at 
use  in  high  schools  and  academies,  with  a  uronog-  Home,"  by  E.  Trevert ;  "  Electricity  for  Engi- 
raphy ;  and  Lucien  Young's  "Simple  Elements  neers,"  by  C.  Desmond ;  "Electric-Bell  Construc- 
of  Navigation "  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con-  tion,"  by  F.  C.  Allsop ;  "  Electro-motors "  and 
nection  as  akin  in  theme.  "  The  Trees  of  North-  "  Electric  Bells,"  by  S.  R.  Bottone ;  and  "  A  Die- 
eastern  America,"  by  Charles  S.  Newhall,  sup-  tionary  of  Electrical  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases," 


with  figures  and  analyses  drawn  from  nature  by  Methods  of  Copper  Smelting."  by  E.  D.  Petere, 
Charles  E.  Faxon.  "  Elements  of  Structural  and  Jr. ;  "  The  Lixiviation  of  Silver  Ores,"  by  C.  A. 
Systematic  Botany"  were  set  forth  by  Douglas  Stetefeldt;  Vol.  II  of  "Metallurgy  of  Silver, 
If.  Campbell,  Mara  L.  Pratt  described  "  The  Gold,  and  Mercury  in  the  United  States,"  by  T. 
Fairyland  of  Flowers,"  and  a  "  Synopsis  of  the  Egleston ;  "  The  Hvdraulic  Gold-Miner's  Man- 
Genus  Arthonia"was  made  by  H.  Willey.  H.  ual,"  by  T.  S.  G.  Kirkpatrick;  "The  Metal- 
C.  McCook,  D.D.,  devoted  three  lar^e  volumes  Worker's  Handy  Book  'of  Receipts  and  Pro- 
to"  American  Spiders  and  their  Spinning  Work,"  cesses,"  edited  by  W.  T.  Brannt ;  a  new  edition 


wards  were  issued.    "  North  American  Geology    Technical  Literature "  were  continued  in  Parts 
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11  and  III,  covering  "  Electricity  and  Magnet-  McIlvaine,"LallaRookh/' in  the  vignette  edition; 
ism  '*  and  "  Engineering  and  Mechanics  " ;  and  Frederick  Remington, "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  " ; 
the  first  annual  issue  was  made  of  "  Bibliotheca  L.  K.  Hariow,  "  Whit  tier  Gems,"  "  Summer 
Polvtechnica,"  edited  by  Fritz  von  Szczepanski.  Thoughts  for  Yule  Tide,"  by  S.  Elgar  Benet, 
I^ine  Arts. — This  department  is  deficient  in  "  The  Winds  of  the  Seasons  "  and  "  A  Christmas 
an  unusual  degree,  works  on  art  and  illustrated  Mominp,"  both  last  by  Frank  T.  Robinson ;  and 
books  being  few  and  not  of  a  high  order.  "Curi-  Irene  E.  Jerome,  "From  an  Old  Love  Letter." 
osities  of  the  American  Stage,"  by  Lawrence  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brine's  "  Memories  of  Home  "  con- 
Ilutton,  *'A  Brief  Histerv  of  the  English  sisted  of  poems  and  pictures  of  life  and  nature. 
Drama,"  by  William  E.  Golden,  and  "  Familiar  illustratea  by  several  artists.  Oscar  Fav  Adams 
Chats  with  the  Queens  of  the  Stage,"  by  Alan  edited  "The  Poet's  Year,"  and  Elbridge  S. 
Dale "  (A.  J.  Cohen),  belong  to  histrionic  art ;  Brooks,  "  Out  of  Doors  with  Tennyson,"  the  last 
while  from  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt  we  have  "  A  Hand-  with  an  introduction,  also.  Novels  issued  in 
book  of  Historic  Schools  of  Painting,"  and  from  holiday  illustrated  editions  were :  "  Our  Old 
Christine  Chaplin  Brush  "  One  Summer's  Lessons  Home,  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  "  Romola,"  of 
in  Practical  Perspective."  "The  Development  George  Eliot;  and  "Jane  Eyre,"  of  Charlotte 
and  Character  of  Gothic  Architecture"  were  Bronte ;  while  single  poems  were  "Sheridan's 
treated  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  Moore,  of  Harvard,  Ride,"  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  by  several  ar- 
and  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  made  of  tists ;  and  "  The  Story  of  a  Dory  told  in  Verse,"  by 
"  Art  Topics  in  the  History  of  Sculpture,  Paint-  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  "  Salted  down  Diet- 
ing, and  Architecture,"  by  C.  S.  Farrar.  Twenty  iiresquely,"  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  The  tnird 
out  of  sixty  parts  of  "  Art  and  Artists  of  our  volume  of  the  magnificent "  Cyclopedia  of  Music 
Time,"  by  Clarence  Cook,  were  published,  and  and  Musicians,"  edited  by  J.  D.  Champlin,  Jr., 
Frank  G.  Jackson  was  author  of  "  becorative  De-  and  W.  Apthoro,  completed  that  work. 
sign."  "  Modem  Book-binding  practicallv  con-  Yoyages  ana  Travels. — The  leading  book  in 
sidered  "  was  a  lecture  read  before  the  Grolier  this  department,  and,  indeed,  the  book  that  cre- 
Club  of  New  York,  by  William  Matthews,  of  ated  the  widest  sensation  of  the  year,  was,  of 
which  a  limited  edition  of  three  hundred  copies  course,  "In  Darkest  Africa,"  by  Henry  M.  Stan- 
was  made ;  while  in  music  we  had  "  A  Hundred  ley,  in  two  volumes,  the  composition  of  which 
Years  of  Music  in  America,"  edited  by  W.  S.  B.  in  fiSty  days  is  said  to  have  been  as  great  a  feat 
Mathews;  the  seventh  volume  of  "The  Musical  in  writing  as  the  crossing  of  Africa  was  in  ex- 
Year  Book  of  the  United  States,"  compiled  by  ploration.  The  work  itself  does  not  fall  in  dig- 
G.  H.  Wilson ;  "  The  Voice,  how  to  train  it,"  by  nity  below  the  natural  grandeur  it  describes. 
E.  B.  Warman ;  and  "  The  Septonate,"  bv  Julius  The  adventures  of  the  author  have  led  to  other 
Klauser.  "  The  Scratch  Club,"  of  Prof.  H.  A.  works  on  the  Dark  Continent,  among  which  are 
Clarke,  discussed  music  principally,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  M.  Jephson's  "  Emin  Pasha  and  The  Re- 
Anna  R.  Diehl  was  responsible  for  "  A  Practical  bellion  at  tne  Equator  "  (also  published  in  Eng- 
Delsarte  Primer."  "  Some  American  Painters  in  land),  the  narrative  of  the  lieutenant  whom 
Water  Colors,"  with  text  by  Ripley  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Stanley  sent  in  search  of  Emin,  while  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  illustrated  works  in  color  returned  to  rescue  the  rear  column.  "  Scout- 
printing,  of  which  "  XXIV  Bits  of  Vers  de  So-  ing  for  Stanley  in  East  Africa,"  by  Thomas 
ciete,"  edited  by  P.  A.  Stokes,  "  The  Golden  Stevens,  the  first  correspondent  who  met  the 
Flower,  Chrysanthemum,"  compiled  by  F.Schuy-  hero  on  his  homeward  march;  "The  Ogowo 
ler  Mathews,  "  Indigenous  Flowers  of  the  Ha-  Band,"  a  narrative  of  African  travel,  by  Joseph 
waiin  Islands,",  by  Mrs.  F.  Sinclair,  Jr.,  were  fine  H.  Reading ;  "  Great  African  Travelers  from 
specimens.  "  Flower  Folk "  and  "  Friends  from  Mungo  Park  (1795J  to  the  Rescuing  of  Emin 
my  Garden,"  by  Anna  M.  Pratt,  were  continua-  Pasha  by  Henry  M.  Stanley,  1889,"  by  Hugh 
tions  of  the  "  Flowers  from  Hill  and  Dale  Craig ;  and  "  Adventures  in  the  Great  Forest  of 
Series."  In  photogravure  we  have  "  A  Mosaic,"  Equatorial  Africa,"  an  abridged  edition  of  the 
from  the  Artists'  I^ind  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  travels  and  explorations  of  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  in  a 
edited  by  Harrison  S.  Morris ;  the  "  Qoupii  Gal-  volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  fully  illustrated, 
lery  of  Great  War  Paintings";  "Niagara,"  bv  "The  Knockabout  Club  in  North  Africa  "were 
Ernest  Edwards ;  and  "  Gems  of  American  Art.'*  chronicled  by  F.  A.  Ober ;  and  from  E.  L.  Wil- 
**  Recent  European  Art"  was  reproduced  by  son  we  have  "  In  Scripture  Lands,"  the  new  views 
photo-etching ;  and  handsome  gift  volumes  were  of  sacred  places  being  also  illustrated  by  him. 
*•  Summerland,"  by  Margaret  Macdonald  Pull-  "  From  Joppa  to  Mount  Hermon  "  is  the  title  of 
man ;  "  Strolls  by  Starlight  and  Sunshine,"  by  a  series  of  lectures  by  Rev.  Robert  A.  Edwards 
W.  Hamilton  Gibson  ;  "  Saul,"  the  poem  of  Rol>  to  a  Philadelphia  congregation,  and  Rev.  T.  B. 
ert  Browning,  with  drawings  by  Frank  0.  Small ;  Sheridan  also  described  "  A  Priest's  Tour  in  the 
and  "Christmas  in  Song,  Sketch,  and  Story,"  by  Holy  Land."  "Social  and  Religious  Life  in  the 
various  authors  and  artists.  Alfred  Parsons  if-  Orient,"  was  from  the  pen  of  K.  H.  Basma- 
lustrated  "  A  Selection  from  the  Sonnets  of  Will-  jian,  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Wilson  sent  "  Letters 
iam  Wordsworth  " ;  George  Wharton  Edwards  from  the  Orient  to  her  Daughters  at  Home." 
"  Certain  Sonnets  from  •  the  Countess  of  Pem-  *;  Persia :  Eastern  Mission "  was  a  narrative 
broke's 'Arcadia'";  Austin  Dobson's"  Sun  Dial,"  of  the  founding  and  fortunes  of  that  (Pres- 
and  •*  Thus  think  and  smoke  Tobacco,"  the  first  byterian)  Persian  mission,  by  Rev.  James  Bas- 
in a  limited  edition;  H.  Sandham,  a  "Night  sett,  author  of  "Persia:  Land  of  the  Imams" 
Song  "  of  C.  Reinick :  W.  Goodrich  Beal,  "  Long-  and  a  missionary  in  Persia  for  many  years.  "  A 
fellow  Gems  "  and  "  Tennyson  Gems  " ;  M.  M.  Tay-  Japanese  Boy,"  bv  Shiukichi  Shieemi,  while  re- 
lor, "  English  Poems  "  (in  etchings) ;  C.  Howard  latmg  the  story  of  the  author's  life,  gives  a  reve- 
Johnson, "  The  Princess,  and  other  Poems " ;  T.  lation  of   social  life  in  southern   Japan,  and 
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**  Seven  Years  in  Ceylon,"  by  Mary  and  Margaret  Mountains :  A  Guide  to  their  Interpretation,''  by 
W.  Leitch,  is  the  tot  title  of  "Stories  of  Mis-  Julius  H.  Ward,  appeals  to  our  intellectual  and 
sion  Life."    "Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East,"  by  sensitive  life.    "  Lake  Champlain  and  its  Shores" 
S.  J.  Higginson,  was  written  for  the  "  Riverside  were  described  by  W.  H.  H.  Murray.     One  of 
Library  for  Young  People."    Sullivan  H.  McCol-  the  most  charming  books  of  the  vear  is  "  Two 
lester  went  "  Round  the  Globe  in  Old  and  New  Years  in  the  French  West  Indies,'*  by  Lafcadio 
Paths."  and  from  Louise  B.  Robinson  we  have  "  A  Heam,  dreamy  and  poetic,  the  greater  part  of 
Bundle  of  Letters  from  over  the  Sea,"  bright  and  which  is  entirely  new,  although  portions  have 
breezy,  descriptive  of  the  uiial  tours  of  Europe,  appeared  before  in  magazines,  while  "  A  Winter 
Mary  Elizabeth  Blake  described  also  "  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Summer  liands,"  by  Julia  Newell 
Holiday  in  Europe,"  in  an  attractive  fashion,  Jackson,  was  spent  in  Cuba  and  Mexico.    The 
while  Mrs.  Clarkson  N.  Potter  in  "  To  Europe  on  latter  country  was  again  described  by  Matnrin 
a  Stretcher,"  told  what  even  a  helpless  invalid  M.  Ballou  in  "Aztec  Land,"  and  two  delightfal 
may  enjoy.    T.  V.  O'Brien  spent "  Sixty  Days  in  volumes  by  Frank  Vincent  were  "  Around  and 
Europe,"  and  from  Alfred  E.  Lee  we  have  "  Eu-  about  South  America  "  and  "  In  and  out  of 
ropean  Days  and  Ways."    Francis  C.  Sessions  Central   America."     "The  Republic  of  Costa 
went  "  On  the   Wing   through  Europe,"  and  a  Rica,"  by  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  was  trans- 
second  volume  from  his  facile  pen  is  "  From  the  lated  from  the  Spanish.    Capt  Joshua  Slocum 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  to  the  Volga" ;  he  described  "The  Voyage  of  the  Liberdade,"  a  ves- 
also  spent  some  time  "  In  Western  Levant."  The  sel  now  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  the  coast  of 
irrepressible  "  Three  Vassar  Girls,"  of  Mrs.  Eliza-  Brazil,  in  1887-'88.    "  Great  Cities  of  the  World,'* 
beth  W.  Champney  turned  up  this  year  "  in  were  edited  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  and  "  Glimpses 
Switzerland,"  their  adventures  being  illustrated  of    Old   English   Homes "   were  described  bv 
by  Champ  and  others,  and  Uetta  M.  Hervey  Elizabeth  Balch,  an   American  writer,  thouph 
caught  "Glimpses  of   Norseland."    "The  Tsar  her  volume  was  published  in  England.    "His- 
and  his  People ;  or  Social  Life  in  Russia,"  was  toric  Homes  in  Washington,"  was  from  the  pen 
a  series  of  brilliant  articles  by  master  hands  (the  of  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  and  "  Some  Citv  and  Sub- 
American  representatives  being  Theodore  Child  urban  Homes  "  (of  San  Francisco,  (?al.),  from 
and  Clarence  Cook),  combined  into  a  handsomely  that  of  Samuel    Newsom.     "  The    Hundredth 
illustrated  volume.    "  From  the  Thames  to  the  Town,"  by  Harriette  M.  Forbes,  gave  glimpses 
Trosachs  "  was  a  record  of  impressions  of  travel  of  life  in  Westborough  fronf  1717  to  ill 7,  and 
in  England  and  Scotland  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thomp-  S.  M.  Welch  described  "  Home  Historv :  Recol- 
son,  with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Hurl-  lections  of  Buffalo,  1830 — 1840."     "  "the  Story 
but ;  and   T.  W.  Knox  chronicled  "  The   Boy  of  Johnstown "  was   told   by  J.  J.  McLaurin, 
Travelers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."    "  The  and  again  by  David  J.  Beale.  D.  D..  in  "  Through 
Cruise  of  the  United  States  Steamer  Rush  in  the  Johnstown  Flood."    "  The  Tourist's  Guide 
Behring  Sea :  Summer  of  1889,"  by  Mrs.  Isabel  through  the   Hawaiian  Islands,"  was  compiled 
S.  Shepard,  wife  of  the  commander,  is  agraphic  and  edited  by  Henry  M.  Whitney,  and  Applo- 
story  with  which  properly  belongs  "  A  Woman's  tons*  "  General  Guide  to  the  United  States  and 
Trip  to  Alaska,"  by  Mrs.  Septima  M.  Collis,  while  Canada,"  "  European  Guide-Book,"  and  "  Hand- 
"  By  Canoe  and  Dog  Train  among  the  Salteaux  books  "  of  summer  and  winter  resorts  were  al?o 
Indians  "  is  a  most  readable  and  instructive  ac-  issued.    A  new  edition  was  made  of  "  Apple- 
count  by  Egerton  Ryerson  Young  of  his  adven-  tons*  Dictionary  of  New  York  and  its  Vicinity  " 
tures  as  a  missionary  in  the  northwestern  por-  for  1890  and  1891,  and  an  "  Atlas  of  the  Metpo- 
tion  of  Canada,  fairly  within  the  Arctic  circle,  politan  District  and  Adjacent  Country,**  was 
A.  R.    Carstensen    spent   "  Two   Summers    in  published  by  Julius  Bien  &  Co. 
Greenland."    "  The  Land  we  live  in,  or  America  Educational. — As  regards  the  theory  of  edu- 
illustrated  '*  was  edited  by  E.  T.  Bromfield,  D.  cation  we  have :  "  Hints  on  Child  Training,"  by 
D.     From  H.  T.  Finck  we  have  "  The  Pacific  Rev.  H.  Clay  Trumbull ;  "  Studies  in  Pedago^,^ 
Coast  Scenic  Tour,"  and   from  Francis  C.  Ses-  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  United  States  Co'ra- 
sions,  again,  "  From  Yellowstone  Park  to  Alas-  missioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  "A  Study  in  Peda- 
ka."    Ilezekiah  Butterworth  chronicled  "  Zi^-  gogy  for  People  who  are  not  Professional  Teach- 
zag  Joumevs  in  the  Great  Northwest,'*  and  Susie  ers,    by  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent ;  "  Education 
C.  Clark,  "'The  Round  Trip  from  the  Hub  to  the  and  the  Higher  Life,**  by  Bishop  J.  L.  Spald- 
Golden  Gate.*'    Winslow  Anderson,  M.  D.,  de-  ing;  "Education  as  a  Factor  in  Civilization," 


by  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  ten  in  number,    lie  Schools,"  by  George  Howland,  in  "  The  In 


are  equal  to  anything  we  have  had  from  that  ternational  Educational  Series  '* ;  two  other  vol 

lady's  pen  on  the  old  West    Part  I  of  "A  umes  of  which  are  "Essays  on  Educational 

Handbook  of    Florida,**    by    Charles  Leydard  Reformers,"    by   Rev.    Herbert    Quick,   M.  A., 

Norton,  is  devoted  to  the  Atlantic  coast*,  and  and  "  Higher  EJducation  of  Women  in  Europe,*' 

Henry  M.  Field  recorded  a  visit  to  the  sam«  by  Ilelene  Lange,  translated  from  the  German 

State  in  "  Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows,**  in  by  L.  R.  Klemnu    An  anonymous  "  Primer  of 

which  the  negjro  problem  is  discussed  at  length.  School  Management"  opened  a  series  of  "Peda- 

Hamilton   Wright  Mabie  described  and  illus-  gogical  Primers,"  and  "Helps    for  Ungraded 

trated  "  Our  New  England,*'  while  "  The  Pine-  Schools  **  was  a  manual  corojpUed  from  various 

tree  Coast,'*  of  Maine,  served  as  theme  for  Sam-  sources.    "  Papers  on  School  Issues  of  the  Day  " 

uel  Adams  Drake,  author  of  "  Nooks  and  Corners  contained     discussions     on    "  Denominational 

of  the  New   England    Coast.**     "The   White  Schools,*'  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Kane, 
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etc,  and  papers  by  William  T.  Harris,  United  partment  of  sport,  and  •*  Yacht  Portraits  of  the 

States  Commissioner  of  Education*  6.  A.  Hins-  Leadin ;?   American  Yachts "  were  made  by  N. 

dale,  T.  J.  Gray,  and  Charles  F.  Smith.    "  Meth-  L.  Stebbins.    "  Who  Won!"  was  "  The  Official 

ods   of    teachmg    Patriotism    in    the    Public  Pocket  Yacht  Record  and  Register  for  1890," 

Schools*'  were  explained  by  Oeorge  T.  Balch,  compiled  by  James  C.  Summers.     ^'A  Natural 

and  Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins  wrote  on  "  Observa-  Metnod  of  Physical  Training  "  was  set  forth  by 

Uon  Lessons  in  the  Primary  Schools."    C.  Browne  Edwin  Checkley,  and  J.  P.  Thornton  wrote  on 

Goode  traced  "  The  Origin  of  the  National  Scion-  "Training  for' Health,    Strength,  Speed,  and 

tific  and  Educational  Institutions  of  the  United  Agility."    "  The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 

States,"  J.  C.  Henderson  set  forth  "  Thomas  Jef-  the  Amateur  Athletic    Union  of  the  United 

ferson's  Views  on  Public  Education,"  and  "  Lu-  States "  were  published,  and  "  Athletic  Sports 

thcr  on  Education"  was  by  P.  V.  N.  Painter,  in  England,  America,  and  Australia"  formed  a 

"  The  University  of  King's  Collejje,  Windsor,  large  volume.  "  Lawn  Tennis  in  our  Own  Coun- 

Nova  Scotia,  17w)-1890"  was  the  title  of  a  vol-  try"  was  a  small  volume  by  H.  W.  Slocum,  Jr., 

ame  by  H.  Y.  Hind,  and  the  Educational  Bureau  which  appeared  at  the  correct  season,  and  Harry 

at  Washington  published  "The  History  of  Edu-  Palmer  told  "Stories  of  the  Bnse-Ball  Field.^' 

cation  in  Alabama,"  by  Willis  G.  Clark;  "The  "The  American  Cricket  Annual  for  1890"  was 

History  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  compiled  by  J.  Flannery,  and  "  The  Bowler's 


Proceedings  "  of  the  department  of  superin-  had  several  chapters  fi-om  a  feminine  pen.    "  In 

tendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associa-  the  Riding-School "  was  a  handy  little  book  by 

tion  at  its  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  Theodore  Stephenson  Browne  (Aliss  G.  Hamlin), 

6-8, 1889 ;  and  an  "  Illustrated  Fratenial  Direct-  and  "  Cycling  for  Health  and  Pleasure,"  by  Lu- 

ory "  included  educational  institutions  on  the  ther  H.  Porter,  forms  a  complete  guide  to  the 

Pacific  coast.    "Educational  Monographs"  were:  use  of  the  wheel.    "The  Devil's  Picture  Books" 

"  Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,"  by  was  a  history  of  playing  cards  by  Mrs.  J.  King 

Charles  R.  Richards   and    Henry   P.   O'Neil;  Van  Rensselaer,  and  G.  W.  P.  in  "American 

"  Manual  Training  in  France,"  by  A.  Salicis ;  Whist,  illustrated,"  made  a  digest  of  "  Ameri- 

"The  Co-Education  of  Mind   and  Hand,"  by  can  Whist  "and  "Whist  Universal,"  published 

Charles  H.  Ham ;  "  Manual  Training  in  the  Pub-  in  1880  and  1887.    "  Caissa*s  Ghost,"  by  G.  A. 

lie  Schools  of  Philadelphia,"  by  J.  MacAlister ;  W.  Cumraing,  contained  100  chess   problems, 

and  "  Hand-Craft,"  by  J.  Crichton  Browne,  M.  D.  and  James  Mortimer  was  responsible  for  the 

"  Exercises  in  Wood  Working,  with  a  Short  Trea-  "  Chess-Plaver*s  Pocket-Book."  John  D.  Champ- 

tise  on  Wood  "  were  written  lor  manual  training  lin,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  prepared  "  Tne 

in  schools  by  Ivan  Sickels,  M.  D.,  and  two  useful  Young  Folks*  Cyclopedia  of  Games  and  Sports," 

little  manuals  were  "  Knife  Work  in  the  School-  C.  Townsend  wrote  "  AmateurTheatricals,"  and 

Room,"  by  G.  B.  Kilbon,  and  "Color  in  the  Arthur   Hope   "The  Amateur  Photographer's 

School  Room."    "  The  Swedish  System  of  Edu-  Handbook." 

cational  Gymnastics  "  was  described  by  Baron  Housekeeping.  —  "  Delicate  Feasting,"  by 
Nils  Posse,'  and  G.  L.  M61io  compiled  and  ar-  Theodore  Child,  treats  of  what  may  be  termed 
ranged  "  A  Manual  of  Swedish  Dnll  for  Teach-  the  srathetics  of  subjects  in  this  department,  and 
crs  and  Students."  "  How  to  remember  His-  to  the  same  class  of  book  belongs  "  Eggs,  Facts 
tory"  was  told  by  Virginia  C.  Shaffer,  and  and  Fancies  about  them,"  compiled  by  Anna 
Charles  G.  Leland  (Hans  Sritman)  sent  out  "  The  Barrows,  which  also  gives  recipes  for  cooking 
Mastery  of  Memorizing,"  while  "  Reading  for  them.  Alessandro  Filippini  lays  down  laws  as 
the  Young "  was  compiled  by  J.  F.  Sargent,  to  "  The  Table,  how  to  fcuy  food,  how  to  cook 
"  The  History  of  the  Iliad,"  by  E.  Brooks,  and  it,  and  how  to  serve  it,"  and  Christine  Terhune 
"  The  Nine  Worlds  "  (of  Norse  mjrthology),  by  Herrick  describes  "  Liberal  Living  upon  Narrow 
Mary  E.  Litchfield,  deserve  mention  among  Means."  Anonymous  contributions  were "  Din- 
books  for  children,  and  "  A  Stem  Dictionary  of  ners.  Ceremonious  and  Unceremonious "  and 
the  English  Language  for  Use  in  Elementary  "On  the  Chafing  Dish:  a  Word  for  Sunday-Night 
Schools,"  by  J.  Kennedy,  and  W.  R.  Harper  s  Teas  " ;  while  Sarah  Biddle  Howell  is  responsible 
"  Hebrew  Vocabularies  "  close  this  list.  for  "  Nine  Family  Dinners."    "  Good  Living  *'  is 

Sports  and  Pastimes. — "  Shooting  on  Up-  a  practical  cookery  book  for  town  and  country, 
lano.  Marsh,  and  Stream "  was  a  series  of  arti-  by  Sara  Van  Buren  Brugiere ;  and  other  books 
cles  by  leading  practical  authorities,  edited  by  in  the  same  line  are :  "  New  England  Breakfast 
William  Bruce  Lefflngwell  (Horace),  illustrated  Breads,  Luncheon  and  Tea  Biscuits,"  by  Lucia 
by  thirteen  full-page  plates,  and  three  out  of  Gray  Swett ;  "  The  Home  Guide  and  Cook 
fire  parts  were  issued  of  "  Sport :  Shooting  and  Book,"  by  500  ladies  ;  "  Fruits,  and  how  to 
Pishing,"  edited  by  A.  C.  Gould.  From  G.  0.  keep  them,"  by  Hester  M.  Pooie ;  and  "  Home- 
Shields  (Coquina)  came  "  The  Big  Game  of  North  made  Candies  and  Other  Good  Things,  Sweet 
America  "  and  "  Camping  and  Camp  Outfits,"  and  Sour,"  by  Anna  M.  Richardson.  "  (Cookery 
and  "  With  Fly-Rod  and  Camera,"  by  Edward  in  the  Public  Schools "  was  discussed  by  Sallie 
A.  Samuels,  described  and  illustrated  salmon  Joy  White,  and  "  Practical  Sanitary  and  Eco- 
flshing  in  Canada.  C.  Hallock  wrote  "  The  noraic  Cooking "  came  opportunely  for  persons 
Salmon  Fisher,"  and  "  The  Book  of  the  Game  of  moderate  and  small  means  from  Mrs.  Mary 
Iaws  of  the  United  States  and  Canada"  was  H.  Abel;  and  William  Paul  Gerhard  treated 

Eublished.  "Yachting  under  American  Statute,"  the  necessary  question    of  "The  Disposal  of 

y  Howard  Patterson,  belongs  to  another  de-  Household  Wastes."    "  Facts  for  Ladies,"  edited 
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by  Mrs.  Amy  G.  Aver,  include  "  Dining,"  by  Kins-  was  an  amplification  of  an  address  delivered  be- 
lay, "  Health  for  Women  and  Children,"  by  R.  A,  lore  the  Shakespeare  Club  of  New  York  city,  ex- 
Gunn,  M.  D.,  and  Beauty  and  House  Decoration."  plaining  its  orimn  and  aim.  Books  of  etiquette 
Miscellftneous. — '*  The  Canal  and  the  Rail-  are  **Bad  Breaks  in  Good  Form,"  compiled  and 
way,"  by  E.  J.  James,  with  "  The  Marine  Trans-  edited  by  "  One  of  the  400  ";  "  Family  Manners  " 
port  of  Petroleum,"  by  George  H.  Little,  may  be  and  "  Talks  about  a  Fine  Art,"  by  Elizabeth 
placed  at  the  opening  of  works  of  this  class,  fol-  Glover ;  "  EvervHday  Etiquette,"  by  Louise  P. 
lowed  bv  "  A  Handbook  to  the  United  States  Bryson,  and  **  Manners  Good  and  Bad  at  Home 
Local  Marine  Board  Examination  for  Masters  and  in  Society,"  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Eaton,  who  pub- 
and  Mates  of  Ocean-goinff  Steamships,"  b^  How-  lished  also  **  Letter  Writing,  its  Ethics  and  Eti- 
ard  Patterson ;  and  H.  B.  Prindle  supplied  "  A  quette,  with  Remarks  on  the  proper  use  of  Mono- 
Popular  Treatise  on  the  Electric  Railway."  M.  N.  grams,  Crests,  and  Seals."  Humorous  works  in- 
Bator  edited  "  The  Manual  of  American  Water-  elude  "  Tin-types  taken  in  the  Streets  of  New 
Works,  and  H.  C.  Godwin  wrote  "Tlie  Railroad  York,"  by  Lemuel  E.  Quigg.  illustrated  by  Ilar- 
Engineer's  Field  Book  and  Explorer's  Guide."  ry  Beard;  "Funny  Stories,"  by  P.  T.  Barnum; 
"  Pavements  and  Roads  "  was  compiled  by  E.  G.  **  Health  Guyed,"  by  Frank  P.  W.  BelJew 
Love,  and  J.  Newman  treated  **  Earthwork  SHm  (Chip);  and  "Looking  Forward"  (to  the 
and  Subsidences  upon  Public  Works."  M.  T.  World's  Fair  of  1802),  by  Baron  De  Grimm,  E. 
Richardson  compiled,  edited,  and  published  Zimmermann,  and  others.  "  Our  Flag,  or  the 
"  Practical  BlacKsmithing,"  in  three  volumes.  Evolution  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  "  was  a  mys- 
and  C.  II.  Wolgemuth  supplied  *'  The  Carpenter  tical  interpretation  by  Robert  A.  Campbell,  and 
and  Builder's  Ready  Reckoner."  "  Pumps  '  were  "  A  Look  Upward,"  by  Susie  C.  Clark,  explained 
historically,  theoretically,  and  practically  con-  the  doctrine  of  "  Spiritual  Science."  **  Clothed 
sidered  by  P.  R.  Bjorling,  and  C.  J,  W.  Lock  wrote  with  the  Sun  "  was  the  book  of  the  illuminations 
on  "  Minmg  and  Ore-dressing  Machinery."  The  of  Anna  (Bonus)  Kingsford,  edited  by  R  Mait- 
*  Annual  Statistical  Report "  of  the  American  land ;  Senex  traced  **  The  Evolution  of  Myth 
iron  and  Steel  Association  was  issued,  and  "  Build-  as  exemplified  in  General  Grant's  History  of  the 
ers'  Hardware  "  was  a  manual  for  architects,  Plot  of  President  Polk  and  Secretary  Marcy  to 
builders,  and  house  furnishers,  by  Clarence  H.  sacrifice  Two  American  Armies  in  the  Mexican 
Blackall.  "  The  Cidermaker's  Handbook  "  came  War  of  1846-'48."  *•  Curious  Questions  in  Ilis- 
from  J.  L.  Strowbridge.  "The  Scot<;h-Irish  in  tory.  Literature,  Art,  and  Social  Life,"  in  two  vol- 
America "  was  the  title  of  proceedings  and  ad-  umes,  by  Sarah  H.  KiUikelly,  was  designed  as  a 
dresses  of  the  second  congress  of  that  body  at  manual  of  general  information,  and  other  works 
Pittsburg.    "  Alexander,"  by  CoL  T.  A.  Dodge,  of  the  same  order  are :  "  Gleanings  for  the  Curi- 


Handbook  Problems  in  Direct  Fire."  "Yale  and  "Facts  worth  knowing,"  selected  maink 
Military  Lectures,"  of  C.  A.  L.  Totten,  were  from  the  "  Scientific  American,"  and  edited  by  T. 
selected  from  the  series  of  1890,  and  Part  II  was  O'Conor  Sloane.  "  The  History  of  Ship-building 
published  of  "  Practical  Instructions  for  the  Na-  on  North  River,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.,"  was 
tional  Guard,"  by  W.  R.  Hamilton.  "The  Evo-  written  by  L.  Vernon  Briggs,  and  Seeger  and 
lution  of  Arms  and  Armor,"  in  the  "  Modem  Guernsey's  "  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Maniuactures 
Science  Essayist,"  was  by  J.  C.Kimball.  Arthur  and  Proiiucts  of  the  United  States"  contained 
W.  Brayley  wrote  the  "  History  of  the  Boston  Fire  valuable  information.  Vol.  II  was  published  of 
Department,"  and  Andrew  I.  Meserve  "  The  Fire-  "Amateur  Work  Illustrated,"  a  practical  maga- 
man's  Handbook  and  Drill  Manual."  "  The  Fools  zine  of  constructive  and  decorative  art  and  man- 
of  Fortune,  or  Gambling  and  Gamblers,"  by  J.  ual  labor,  and  Eliza  B.  Bumz  proffered  "Short- 
Philip  Quinn,  and  "  Professional  Thieves,'^  by  hand  for  Everybody,"  professing  to  have  im- 
AUan  Pinkerton,  belong  together,  and  "  The  proved  Pitman  s  phonography  and  reduced  the 
Crime  of  the  Century,  or  the  Assassination  of  Dr.  art  to  rule  and  reason.  The  United  States 
Patrick  Henry  Cronin"  was  from  the  pen  of  Treasury  Department  published  its  annual "  Re- 
Henry  M.  Hunt.  Thomas  Savage  was  the  au-  port "  on  foreign  commerce,  navigation,  imrai- 
thor  of  a  "Manual  of  Industrial  and  Commer-  gration,  and  tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  1889, 
cial  Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued, 
Spanish  America,"  and  J.  L.  Williams  and  Son  in  addition  to  its  own  "  Third  Annual  Report," 
compiled  an  "  1890  Manual  of  Investments,"  in  a  the  "  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Statistics  of 
limited  edition.  In  business  we  have  F.  M.  Payne's  Railways  in  the  United  States."  "  The  Annual 
"  Business  Educator  "  and  "  Business  Pointers  " ;  Statistician  and  Economist "  was  issued  by  L.  P. 
"  Business  Law,"  by  A.  R.  Weed ;  "  Whom  to  McCarty,  and  other  useful  books  of  reference 
tnist,"  by  P.  R.  Earling:  "  The  Mercantile  Spell-  were:  "Poor's  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the 
er,"  by  Edmund  Blunt,  and  "  The  Shop,"  by  A.  United  States  for  1890,"  by  H.  V.  Poor,  making 
E.  Winship.  H.  Swan's  "  Traveler's  Colloquial  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  work  ;  "  Lord  and 
French,"  and  the  "  New  Coast  Pilot  for  the  Lakes  "  Thomas's  Pocket  Directory  for  1890  "  of  new^ 
served  their  respective  purposes ;  "  Society  as  I  papers,  magazines,  and  periodicals  in  the  United 
have  found  it,"  by  Ward  McAllister,  called  forth  States  and  Canada ;  and  the  "  United  States  (Of- 
comment  and  satire,  specimens  of  which  are  flcial)  Hotel  Directory  and  Railroad  Indicator. 
"Society  as  I  have  foundered  it,"  by  Cad  Mc-  The"Annual  American  Catalogue  "of  the"  Pu^ 
Ballister  (T.  C.  De  Leon),  and  "  Society  as  it  lishers'  Weekly "  was  published,  and  also  Vol. 
found  me  out,"  by  Stewart  McGuzzler.  "The  XIV  of  "Appletons'  Annual  Cyclopsdia"  for 
Society  and  the  *  Fad,' "  by  Appleton  Morgan,  the  year  1889,  new  series. 
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The  following  is  the  record  of  book  production 
in  the  United  States  during  1890,  from  the  figures 
of  the  "  Publishers'  Weekly  " : 


CLASS  or  WORKS. 


Flctlnn 

Theology  sad  religion 

L*w 

jDvenUe 

Edaeatfon  aod  language 

Biography,  memoirs 

Literary  hlattny  and  miscel- 
lany  

Polilical  and  social  science. . . . 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Description,  trarel 

History 

Fine  art  and  Ulostrated  boolu}. 

UseftUarts 

Medical  science,  hygiene 

i^ysical  and  mathematical 
adenoe 

Sports  and  amosements 

llamorand  satire 

Domeotie  and  rural 
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falling-off  in  book-production  was  shown  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  year,  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  newspapers,  reviews,  and 
magazines  minister  more  largely  than  ever  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  The  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  lx>oks  and  new  editions  was  about 
the  same  as  that  shown  in  1889  over  1888,  5,735 
books  being  recorded  in  1800  against  6,067  in 
the  preceding  year.  Of  these,  4.414  were  new 
books,  and  1,321  new  editions.  The  increase  in 
special  departments  was  found  mostly  in  juve- 
nile books,  medicine  and  surgery,  beUes-lettreSy 
and  miscellaneous  works,  and  in  a  slight  degree 
in  educational  also,  while  the  most  marked  de- 
crease was  in  arts,  sciences,  and  illustrated  books, 
which  were  but  half  the  number  of  those  pro- 
duced in  1889. 

Fine  Arts. — "  The  Signification  and  Princi- 
ples of  Art "  were  set  forth  by  C.  II,  Waterhouse 
m  a  critical  essay  for  general  readers,  and  the 
"Elementary  Principles  of  Ornament"  by  J. 
Ward,  in  lectures  at  the  Macclesfield  School  of 
Art.  The  "  Year's  Art  for  1890"  was  compiled 
by  Marcus  B.  Huish,  who  edited  also  the  "  Art 
Journal,"  and  "  Art  Annuals  "  included  the  life 
and  work  of  seven  prominent  native  and  foreign 
artists.  "  The  Magazine  of  Art "  contained  con- 
tributions from  William  Michael  Rossetti,  F.  G. 
Stephens,  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  and  others,  and 
from  David  Croal  Thomson  came  "  The  Barbi- 
2on  School  of  Painters,"  with  130  illustrations. 
**  Players  and  Playwrights  I  have  known  "  was 
the  record  of  the  English  stage  from  1840  to 
1880,  bv  John  Coleman,  in  two  volumes.  Mrs. 
Kendal  s  **  Dramatic  Opinions  "  were  given  in  a 
lively  and  entertaining  manner,  and  J.  A.  Wheat- 
ley  made  "  Dramatic  Studies :  Six  Plays."  "  Stage 
Land,"  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  "  Music-Uall 


Land,"  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  relate  to  the  same 
art,  and  in  this  class  may  be  placed  **  The  Pas- 
sion Plav  as  it  is  played  To-dav,  at  Ober-Ammer- 
gau,  in  1890."  bv  William  T.  Stead,  giving  the 
German  and  English  text,  in  parallel  columns,  and 
illustrated  from  original  photographs.  "  Genoa : 
her  History  as  written  in  her  Buildings,"  was 
the  subject  of  five  lectures  by  E.  A.  Xe  Me- 
surier,  and  Henry  Ernest  Milner  was  an  au- 
thority on  "  The  Art  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Gardening,"  and  "  Hand-made  Laces  "  were  stud- 
ies from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  edited 
by  Alan  S.  Cole.  Horatio  F.  Brown  made  a 
historical  study  of  "The  Venetian  Printing 
Press,"  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Macklin  of  "  Monumen- 
tal Brasses."  Mrs.  Edmond  R.  Wodehouse  pre- 
pared an  "  Index  to  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians"  of  179  pages,  in  three  columns. 
"The  Gentle  Art  of  mficiup  Enemies,"  by  J. 
McNeil  Whistler,  deals  essentially  with  art  top- 
ics, while  sumptuous  volumes  were  "  Relics  of 
the  Royal  House  of  Stuart,"  in  a  limited  edition 
of  500  copies,  from  drawings  by  William  Gibb, 
and  "  Royal  Edinburgh,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  with 
illustrations  by  George  Reid,  R.  S.  A.  "  Greek 
Pictures  "  and  "  London  Pictures  "  were  drawn 
with  pen  and  pencil  respectively  by  J.  P.  Ma- 
haffy,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Richard  Lovett,  while 
"  Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul's,"  by  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy, had  plates  and  vignettes  from  drawings 
by  Joseph  Pennell.  Other  fine  works  were :  "  On 
Service  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Major  J.  Percy 
Groves,  illustrations  of  soldier  life  by  artists 
famous  for  military  pictures;  "In  Tennyson 
Land,"  by  John  Cuming  Walters ;  and  "  London 
Street  Arabs,"  by  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant,  now 
Mrs.  Henrv  M.*  Stanley.  The  "Finger  New 
Testament,"  printed  on  Oxford  India  paper,  was 
at  once  a  curiosity  and  a  work  of  art. 

History.— Vols.  VII  and  VIII  of  "  A  History 
of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  Will- 
iam Edward  Hartpole  Lecky,  completed  that 
voluminous  and  valuable  work,  dealing  princi- 
pally with  the  relations  of  Endand  to  Ireland. 
"  Ireland  under  the  Tudors,"  by  Richard  Bag- 
well, also  comes  to  an  end  in  Vol.  III.  Part  II 
of  J.  M.  D.  Meikle John's  "  New  History  of  Eng- 
land and  Great  Britain  "  covered  the  period  from 
1509  to  1890,  while  Part  I  of  "  A  Class-Book  of 
English  History,"  by  H.  II.  Curtis,  took  in  that 
between  55  B.  C.  and  1485  A.  D.  "  The  Indus- 
trial History  of  England  "  was  written  by  H.  dc  B. 
Gibbins,  and  "  The  Guild  Merchant,"  by  Charles 
Gross,  in  two  volumes,  was  a  contribution  to 
British  municipal  history.  Justin  McCarthy's 
"  History  of  the  Four  Georges  "  received  a  sec- 
ond volume,  covering  the  period  from  Walpole 
to  Pitt  (1733  to  1760),  while  Justin  H.  McCarthy 
published  two  on  '*The  French  Revolution. 
Vol.  I  appeared  of  "A  Student's  History  of 
England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1885,"  by 
Samuel  Rawson  GanJiner,  and  from  the  same 
authoritv  we  have  "  The  Constitutional  Docu- 
ments of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  1628-16C0." 
The  seventh  series  of  "Cameos  from  English 
Histoiy,"  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  included  the 
rebellion  and  restoration,  1642-1678,  and  "  Scot- 
tish History  from  Contemporary  Writers,"  edited 
by  G.  Gregory  Smith,  covered  "  The  Days  of 
James  IV.'"  "Ireland  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First,"  as  described  by  the  contem- 
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poraries,  Edmund  Spenser,  Sir  John  Davies,  and  lative  and  Saggestire,''  br  J.  A.  Symonds,  in 
Fynes  Moryson,  was  edited  by  Henry  Morley.  two  Tolumes ;  **  Essays  on  subjects  of'  Moral  and 
"  Striking  Events  in  Irish  History  '*  were  chron-  Social  Interest,"  by  John  Stuart  Blackie,  with 
icled  by  C.  F.  Dowsett,  and  "The  Stuart  Dy-  which  belongs  of  right  "Joints  in  our  Social 
nastv  "  by  P.  M.  Thornton.  "  Court  Life  under  Armor,"  by  James  Runciman ;  "  Induction  and 
the  rlantagenets,"  by  Hubert  Hall,  and  "  Social  Deduction,  and  other  Essays,"  scientific  in  tone, 
England  under  the  Regency  "  (1811-'19),  by  by  Constance  C.  W.  Naden,  a  woman  of  remark- 
John  Ash  ton,  present  especial  periods,  and  from  able  mental  endowments,  posthumously  edit«d 
Capt  D.  Bingham  came  "  The  Marriages  of  the  by  R.  Lewins,  M.  D. ;  "  Idle  Musings*"  by  E. 
Bourbons,"  in  two  volumes.  "  Feudalism  "  was  Conder  Oray,  essays  in  social  mosaic ;  two  vol- 
the  theme  of  lectures  delivered  at  Gresham  Col-  umes  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  by  James  Mar- 
ie^ by  J.  T.  Abdy,  and  "  Outlines  of  the  World's  tineau,  selected  and  revised  by  himself ;  "The 
History,"  in  four  parts,  were  given  by  B.  San-  New  Spirit,"  essays  biojgraphical  and  critical,  by 
derson.  Lewis  JacKson  wrote  "  Ten  Centuries  of  Havelock  Ellis ;  and  *•  The  Literary  Antecedents 
European  Progress  " ;  J.  E.  Symes, "  The  Prelude  of  the  French  Revolution,"  the  Chancellor's  es- 
to  Modem  History" ;  W.  Beale,  "The  Light  of  say  for  1890,  by  H.  Ward.  "English  Writers," 
Other  Days,  seen  through  the  Wrong  End  of  an  of  Henry  Morley,  reached  VoL  VI,  Vol.  V  being 
Opera  Glass," in  two  volumes;  and  Emil  Reich  in  two  part3  and  covering  the  fourteenth  cent- 
published  in  a  volume  four  lectures  before  Oxford  ury ;  and  "  Landmarks  of  Homeric  Study  "  came 
University  on  "The  History  of  Civilization."  A  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone, 
second  revised  edition  was* published  of  James  "The  Poets  and  Peoples  of  Foreign  Lands'* 
Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth,"  and  in  were  the  theme  of  J.  W.  Crombie,  and  **  The 
colonial  history  we  have :  "  A  History  of  New  Makers  of  Modem  English "  were  handled  by 
South  Wales  from  the  Records,"  Vol.  1,  by  G.  B.  W.  J.  Dawson ;  while  from  Andrew  Lang  we 
Barton ;  "Nation-Making,  a  Story  of  New  Zea-  had  a  lecture  upon  "  How  to  fail  in  Literature" 
land  Savagism  and  Civilization,"  by  J.  C.  Firth ;  and  "  Old  Friends,"  delightful  essays  in  cpisto- 
"New Zealand,"  in  "Colonial Church  Histories,"  lary  parody.  "The  Art  of  Authorship'*  was 
by  Very  Rev.  Henry  Jacobs;  and  a  "History  of  compiled  by  George  Bainton,  mainly  from  an- 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,"  by  Rev.  William  P.  swers  to  direct  questions  put  to  well-known 
Gresswell.  Vol.  Ill  of  a  "  History  of  Canada,"  writers.  J.  A.  Sceuart  embodied  his  criticisms 
by  William  Kingsf ord, was  also  published.  J.  Tal-  in  "  Letters  to  Living  Authors,"  and  from  Walter 
bovs  Wheeler  wrote  an  "  Indian  History  "  in  the  Pater  we  had  "  Appreciations,  with  an  Essaj  on 
"History  Primers,"  and  in  the  "Events  of  our  Style."  Essays  in  press  history  and  work,pres- 
Own  Time "  appeared  "  The  Indian  Mutiny  of  ent  and  past,  were  entitled  by  Alfred  Baker 
1857,"  by  Col.  G.  B.  Mallcson,  and  "  The  War  in  "  The  Newspaper  World,"  and  from  John  Pendle- 
the  Crimea,"  by  Gen.  Sir  Edward  Hamley.  "  En^-  ton,  in  the  "  Book-Lover's  Library,"  came  "  Kews- 
lish  Intercourse  with  Siam  in  the  Seventeentli  pa^r  Reporting  in^  Olden  Time  and  To^ay." 
Centun'"  was  described  by  John  Anderson,  M.  "  Notes  from  the  News"  by  James  Payn.  and 
D.,  and  "  The  Presidential  Armies  of  India  "  by  "  London  Letters,"  by  George  W.  Smalley,  in 
the  late  Col.  S.  Rivett-Camac.  In  the  "  Story  of  two  volumes,  are  essentially  modem  in  tone, 
the  Nations  Series,"  "  The  Story  of  the  Barbary  while  "  The  English  Novel  in  the  Time  of  Shake- 
Corsairs"  was  told  by  Stanley  Lane- Poole  and  speare  "  was  treated  by  J.  J.  Jnsseraud,  and  trans- 
Lieut.  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley,  U.  S.  N.;  "  The  Story  lated  from  the  French  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  **  Eng- 
of  Russia,"  by  W.  R.  Mofflll ;  "  Switzerland,"  by  lish  Miracle  Plays,  Moralities,  and  Interludes '' 
Lina  Hug  and  Richard  Stead;  "Scotland  from  were  edited  by  Alfred  W.  PoUivrd  as  specimens 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Century,"  by  of  pre-Elizabethan  drama,  and  A.  C»  Swinburne 
John  Mackintosh,  being  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  discovered  "  Sacred  and  Shakespefean  Affini- 
series;  and  "The  Jews  under  Roman  Rule,"  by  ties."  "Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plots," 
W.  D.  Morrison.  "  The  Greek  World  under  Ro-  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  such,  were  made  by 
man  Sway  "  was  an  important  volume  by  J.  P.  Cyril  Ransome.  Vol.  VIII  complete  the  Henry 
Mahaffy,  D.  D.,  and  Guy  Le  Strange  described  Irving  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  "  Hermes 
"  Palestine  under  the  Moslems."  To  Church  Stella,"  by  W.  F.  C,  Wilton,  consisted  of  notes 
histoi7  belong :  "  The  Monumental  History  of  on  the  BJacon  cipher.  From  Edward  T.  Cook 
the  Early  British  Church,"  by  L.  Romilly  Al-  we  have  "  Studies  in  Ruskin."  "  George  Mere- 
len ;  "  Peter's  Rock  in  Mohammed's  Flood,"  by  dith :  Some  Characteristics,"  was  by  Richard  Le 
Thomas  W.  Allies ;  and  "  The  English  Ref orma-  Gallienne,  and  for  it  John  Lane  made  a  bibliog- 
tion  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  by  W.  H.  Beck-  raphyof  the  writings  of  the  same  author.  "Rob- 
ett ;  while  "  England's  Battles  by  Sea  and  Land  "  ert  Browning's  Message  to  his  Time  "  was  from 
filled  two  anonymous  volumes,  and  "  Scenes  the  pen  of  Edward  BSrdoe,  and  Joseph  Forster 
through  the  Battle  Smoke  "  were  piven  by  Rev.  designated  "  Four  Great  Teachers :  Ruskin,  Car^ 
A.  Male,  army  chaplain  at  Lucknow.  "Pa-  Ivle,  Emerson,  Browning."  "Flowers  from  a 
per  and  Parchment    was  the  title  of  historical  Persian  Garden  "  were  culled  by  W.  A.  Clouston 


by  S.  Baring-Gould.  ton,  and  "  Blossom  Land  and  Fallen  Leaves." 
Essays. — Essays  proper,  for  general  literary  by  Clement  Sc©tt,  are  the  best  of  numerous  pub- 
miscellany  falls  under  this  head  also,  include :  lications  descriptive  of  nature.  Constance  K. 
"  Views  and  Reviews :  Essays  in  Appreciation :  Howell  took  "  A  Peep  into  Cat-Land."  Humo^ 
Literature,"  by  W.  E.  Henley ;  "  Essays  Specu-  ous  works  include :  "  The  Trials  of  a  Country  Pa^ 
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son,"  by  A.  Jessopp ;  **  The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  were  those  of  Sarah  Byng,  sister  of  the  admiral, 
Idle  Fellow  "  and  "  Told  after  Supper,"  by  Je-  and  present  a  good  picture  of  society  of  the  time. 
rome  K.  Jerome;  "My  Lady  Nicotme,"  essays  The  "Diaries"  of  bir  Moses  and  Lady  Monte- 
on  smokinf^  and  other  subjects,  by  J.  M.  Barrie ;  fiore  were  edited  by  Dr.  L.  Loewe,  in  two  vol- 
and  "  Studies  in  Jocular  Literature,"  by  W.  Ca-  umes,  and  in  literary  biography  we  have  "  Rob- 
rew  Hazlitt  "  Ink-Marks  on  Various  Thinp "  ert  Browning :  Personalia,"  bV  Edmund  Gosse, 
was  a  quaint  little  book  by  John  Jones,  full  of  and  also  "  The  Life  of  Philip  Henry  Gosse,"  his 
dry  humor.  "The  Children  of  the  Mist,"  by  father.  "Gray  and  his  Friends"  consisted  of 
Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  describes  the  Scottish  letters  and  lyrics,  in  great  part  hitherto  unpub- 
clansmen  in  peace  and  war,  while  from  Lady  lished,  edited  by  Duncan  C.  Tovey.  "Mayne 
Wilde  (Speranza)  we  have  "  Ancient  Cures,  Reid,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,"  was  written  by  his 
Charms,  and  Usages  of  Ireland."  "  Folk-Lore  of  widow,  and  "  Thomas  De  Quincey :  his  Life  and 
East  Yorkshire"  was  collected  by  J«  Nicholson,  Writings,"  by  Alexander  H.Japp, enlarged  from 
and  Rev.  D.  Maclnnes  had  two  volumes  of  a  th**  first  edition,  published  thirteen  years  ago,  is 
like  nature,  "  Folk  and  Hero  Tales  of  Argyll-  to  a  great  extent  a  new  book.  The  work  is  of 
shire  "  and  "  "Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradi-  special  importance  in  view  of  the  two  new  edi- 
tion." Andrew  Lang  edited  "  The  Red  Fairy  tions  of  the  works  of  that  famous  author,  "  The 
Book,"  a  companion  to  the  blue  one  of  last  year.  Collected  Writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey,'* 
Talfourd  Ely  prepared  a  "  Manual  of  Archaeolo-  edited  by  David  Masson.  and  "  The  Uncollected 
gy,"  and  Walter  P.  Rogers  a  "  Manual  of  Bibli-  Writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey,"  edited  by 
ography."  James  Stark  touched  on  "  Life's  James  Hogg.  "  Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Rev. 
Phases,"  in  line  with  which  are  also  "  Insignia  George  Elwes  Corrie  "  were  edited  by  Miss  Hol- 
VitiE,"  by  C.  H.  Waterhouse,  and  "  The  Gain  of  royd,  and  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev. 
Life  and' other  Essays,"  by  William  C.  Coupland.  Adam  Sedgwick,"  Professor  of  Geology  in  Cam- 
"  Opposites  "  were  "  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  bridge  University,  were  given  to  the  world  in  two 
Unpopular  Side  of  Popular  Questions,''  by  Lewis  volumes,  by  John  W.  Clark  and  T.  McK.  Hughes. 
Thornton,  and  Rev.  Harry  Jones  lectured  on  "  George  Buchanan,  Humanist  and  Reformer," 
•*  Courtship  and  Marriage."  W.  J.  Gordon  told  was  a  biography  by  P.  Hume  Brown.  "  Epistol© 
"How  London  lives,"  while  "How  the  Poor  Ho-Elianae, '*  the  larailiar  letters  of  James  How- 
live  "  and  "  Horrible  London  "  came  from  George  ell,  were  edited  by  W.  H.  Bennett  "  Dante  and 
R.  Sims.  his  Early  Biographers  "  were  treated  by  Edward 
Blog^raphy. — ^Works  of  this  class  appeared'  Moore,  D.  D.,  and  "The  Modern  Novelists  of 
mostly  in  the  several  series  that  have  multi-  Russia"  were  the  theme  of  six  lectures  by 
plied  greatly  of  late  years.  While  many  are  Charles  Edward  Turner.  "  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
excellent  of  their  kind,  we  miss  the  distinctive  Protector"  was  an  appreciation  based  on  con- 
characteristics  of  English  biographies  and  auto-  temporary  evidence,  by  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave, 
biographies.  Vol.  Ii  of  "  What  I  remember,"  and  two  volumes  contained  "  Shakespeare's  True 
by  T.  A.  Trollope,  proved  not  so  good  as  Life,"  by  James  Walter,  though  it  is  impossible 
the  first.  The  "  Life,  Letters,  and  Diaries  of  Sir  to  conceive  whence  he  derived  the  material.  In 
Staflford  Northcote,  First  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,"  the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  we  have  "Sir 
were  edited  by  Ar  ' 
and  to  T.  Wemyss 
ters,  and    Friendships 

Milnes,  Lord  Houghton."   "  The  Life  of  Thomas  Schopenhauer,"  by  William  Wallace ;  "  Robert 

Sidney  Cooper,  R.  A.,"  was  rich  in  reminiscences.  Browning,"  bv  William  Sharp,  rather  a  criticism 

and  the  "Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott "  was  pub-  than  a  life ;  "Jane  Austen,"  by  Goldwin  Smith ; 

lished  from  the  original  manuscript  at  Abbots-  "  Balzac,"  by  Frederick  Wedmore ;  and  "  George 

ford.   "  The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame d'Ar-  Eliot"  by  Oscar  Browning.    Lucy  M.  Rossetti 

blay  (Fanny  Bumev) "  filled  three  volumes,  ed-  contributed  "Mrs.  Shelley"  to  tne  "Eminent 

itea  with  notes  by  W.  C.  Ward,  and  the  "  Early  Women  Series,"  and  "  Four  Frenchwomen,"  by 

Diary  of  Frances  Bumey,  1768-1778  "  was  also  Austin  Dobson,  opened  the  "Giunta  Series,"  be- 

edited  by  Annie  Raine  £^11  is.  The  "  Correspond-  ing  Charlotte  Corday,  Madame  Roland,  Madame 

ence  between  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  and  Genlis,  and  the  Princess  de  Lamballe.    In  the 

Charles,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  "Illustrated  Biographies  of  Great  Artists  Series" 

Ireland,  1781-1787"  had  an  introductory  note  were  "The  Painters  of  Barbizon,"  in  two  vol- 

by  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland.  "  Thomas  Davis :  umes,  by  J.  W.  MoUett,  and  "  William  Mulready ," 

the  Memoirs  of  an  Irish  Patriot,  1840-1846"  was  by  F.  G.  Stephens,  while   "From  Handel  to 

written  by  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy.    Speeches  Halle  "  was  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  by 

of  the  Marquis  Dufferin,  delivered  in  London  L.  Engel,  which  may  be  mentioned  with  "  Fa- 

from  1884  to  1888,  were  published,  as  were  Sir  E.  mous  Musical  Composers,"  by  Lydia  T.  Morris, 

Clarke's  "  Public  Speeches,  1880-1890,"  and  Au-  and    "  My   Musical  Experiences,"   by    Bettina 

gostus  Jessopp  edited,  in  three  volumes,  "  Lives  Walker.    In  the  "  Great  Musicians  Series  "  were 

of  Right  Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guildford,  "  Cherubini,"  by  F.  J.  Crowest,  and  "  Beethoven," 

Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  by  H.  A.  Rudall,  while  in  the  "  Eminent  Actors 

Dr.  John  North,"  by  the  Hon.  Roger  North,  with  Series  "  we  have  "  William  Charles  Macready," 

an  autobiography  of  the  author.    The  "  Corre-  by  William  Archer.    "  Locke,"  in  the  "  Philo- 

spondence  on  tlie  French  Revolution,  1789-1817  "  sophical  Classics,"   was  by  Alexander  Campbell 

of  William  August  Miles,  was  edited  in  two  vol-  Eraser.    "  Great  Statesmen  "  were : "  Ldon  Gam- 

umet  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Miles,  and  "Political  and  betta,"  by  Frank  T.  Marzials ;"  The  Earl  of  Der- 

Social  Letters  of  a  Lady  of  the  Eighteenth  Cent-  by,"  by  T.  B.  Kebbel ;  and  "  Charies  James  Fox," 

ury,  1721-1771,"  edited  by  Emily  F.  D.  Osbom,  by  Henry  0.  Wakeman ;  and  "  WiUiam  Pitt " 
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was  a  biogranhy  by  Edward  Walford.    In  the  A  series  of   "Laurel  Crowned  Letters"  of 

"Rulers  of  India"  "Akbar"  and   "Dupleix"  distinguished  persons,  began  during  the  year, 

were  by  Col.  G.  B.  Mallcson ;  "  Dalhousie,"  by  Sir  contained :  "  The  Best  Letters  of  Horace  Wal- 

W.   W.  Hunter;  and  *' Warren  Hastings,^  by  pole,"  "  The  Best  Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield,'' 

Capt.  L.  J.  Trotter ;  while  *•  Mungo  Park  and  the  and  **  The  Best  Letters  of  Lady  Manr  Wortley 

Niger,"  by  Joseph  Thomson,    appeared  in  the  Montagu,"  and  "Selections  "were  made  from  the 

"  World's  Great  Explorers,"     "  English  Men  of  writings  of  Isaac  Williams,  B.  D. 

Action  "   received  the  additions  of    "  Captain  Poeiry. — Little  poetry  was  published,  and  of 

Cook,"  by  Walter  Bosant ;  **  Sir  Charles  Napier,"  that  little  can  be  said  in  commendation.    From 

by  Col.  Sir  William  P.  Butler ;"  Lord  Clive,"  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse  came  "Com  and  Poppies," 

Sir  Charles  Wilson ;  and  "  Peterborough,"  by  and  "  Gossamer  and  Snowdrifts  "  wcs  the  title  of 

William  Stebbing ;  while  "  Heroes  of  the  Na-  posthumous  poems  of   Charles  Mackay,  edited 

tions"  in  1890  were  "  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  with  an  introduction  by  his  son,  Eric  Mackay. 

the  Struggle  of    Protestantism,"  by  C.  R.  L.  "  Inglcsido  Musings,  and  Tales  told  in  Rhjine " 

Fletcher,  and  "Horatio  Nelson  and  the  Naval  were  by  A.  J.  Armstrong;  Frederick  Tennyson, 

Supremacy  of  England,"  by  W.  Clark  Russell  as  an  octogenarian,  appeared  again  in  the  poetic 

and  W.  H.  Jaques,  late  of  the  United  States  world  with  "  The  Isles  of  Greece :  Sappho  and 


from 
the 

thony  Froude,  in  the  "  Queen's  Prime  Ministers  title  of  poems  by  Edwin  Hatch,  and  Annie 
Series,"  somewhat  disapnointcd  eager  expecta-  Matheson  wrote  "The  Religion  of  Humanity, 
tion.  "  Lord  Melbounie  was  by  Henry  Dunck-  and  other  Poems."  "  In  a  Tuscan  Villa,"  by 
ley.  "  Memoirs  of  the  Military  Career  of  John  Harriet  L.  Childe-Pemberton,  received  favorable 
Shipp  "  and  "  The  Adventures  of  Thomas  Pel-  mention,  and  A.  Sutherland  had  "  Thirty  Short 
low  "  were  added  to  the  "  Adventure  Series ; "  Poems."  "  A  London  Plane  Tree,  and  other 
and  among  popular  biographies  were:  "Sir  Verse,"  by  Amy  Levy,  was  unaffected,  some- 
Richard  Church,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  times  of  rare  beauty  and  full  of  vitality,  and  in 
Greeks  in  the  War  of  Independence,"  by  Stan-  addition  to  "  A  Vision  of  Saints  "  and  "  Odatis,** 
ley  Lane- Poole  ;  "  Suvaroff,"  by  Lieut.-Col.  by  Lewis  Morris,  the  complete  poetical  works  of 
Spalding;  "The  Brain  of  an  Army,"  by  Spenser  .that  author  were  collectea  into  a  large  volume. 
Wilkinson,  a  popular  account  of  the  German  "New  and  Original  Poems"  were  by  Edward 
General  Staff ; "  *  Fritz  *  of  Prussia,"  by  Lucy  Tay-  Allin^ham ;  "  Love's  Victory,"  by  John  Arthur 
lor;  and  "European  Reigning  Sovereigns  and  Blaikie;  "Essays  in  Verse,"  by  D.  G.  Harris; 
their  Courts,"  by  Politikos.  "Cardinal  New-  "From  Dawn  to  Sunset,"  by  George  Barlow; 
man,"  by  Richard  II.  Hut  ton,  the  first  memoir  "  Tintinnabula :  New  Poems,'^  by  Charles  New- 
of  the  distinguished  divine,  opened  the  "Eng-  ton-Robinson ;"  God's  Touch,  and  other  Poems," 

lish  Leaders    '  '       "    " 
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Jesse  Page ;  "  Robertson  of  Irvuie,"  by  Arthur  collected,  and  "  Songs  of  a  Savoyard,    bjTW.  S. 

Guthrie ;  "  A.  M.  Mackay,"  the  pioneer  mission-  Gilbert,  were  illustrated  by  him  also,    itobert 

ary  to  Uganda,  written  by  his  sister;  and  a  con-  Bridges  produced  "  The  Christian  Captives:  a 

tinuation  of  "  John  G.  Paton,  Missionary  to  the  Tragedy  m  Five  Acts  "  and  "  Achilles  in  Scyros : 

New  Hebrides,  an    Autobiography,"  edited  by  a  Drama,"  both  "  in  a  mixed  manner."    Irapor- 

James  Paton.    "  John  Hannah  "  was  a  clerical  tant  collections  were  "  Great  Odes,  English  and 

study  by  J.  H.  Overton ;  T.  W.  Belcher  wrote  American,"  edited  by  William  Sharp ;  "  Women 

"  Robert  Brett  (of  Stoke  Newington) ";  Charles  Poets  of   the  Victorian  Era,"  edited  by  Mrs. 

Bullock,  "  The  Sisters  Havergal "  ;  and  "  Memo-  William  Sharp ;    "  Lyrics,"  selected  from   the 

rials  of  Edwin  Hatch,  D.  D.,"  were  edited  by  his  works  of  A.  M.  F.  Robinson  (Mme.  J.  Darrae- 

brother.    ^* The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  his  Life  and  steter);   "Australian  Poets,  1788-1888,"  edited 

Work,"  as  a  clergyman  and  a  writer  on  nat-  by  Douglas  Sladen  ;  "  Echoes  from  the  Oxfonl 

ural  history,  was  written  by  Theodore  Wood,  Magazine,"  reprints  of  seven  years ;  "  Songs  of 

and    Frank     J.    Mathew    published    "Father  the  Governing  Classes  and  otner  Lyrics,"  by  R 

Mathew,"  the  founder  of    the  Irish  temperance  Brough ;  and  "  Humorous  Poems  of  the  Centur)'," 

movement.    "A  Biography  of  Isaac  Pitman "  by  R.  H.  Caine.    "  Poetical  Works "  of  Thomas 

was  written  by  Thomas  A.  Reed,    and    "Sir  iJovell  Beddoes  were  edited  with  a  memoir  by 

George  Burns,  Bart."  by  Edwin  Hodder,  belongs  Edmund  Gosse,  and  the  "  Rejected  Addresses  ' 

to  another  department  of  what  may  be  termed  of  Horace  and  James  Smith  were  also  edited, 

practical   biography.    "  The    Loves    and  Mar-  with  introductory  notes,  by  Percy  Fitzgerald, 

riages  of  Some  Eminent  Persons"  were  chron-  Fiction. — Fewer  works  of  fiction  were  pub- 

icled  by  T.  F.  Thistleton-Dyer,  in  two  volumes,  lished  in  England  in  1890  than  in  1889,  but  the 

and  in  conclusion  of  this  class  of  works  may  be  average  was  about  three  new  novels  per  diem^ 

mentioned  "Henry  M.  Stanley:  his  Life,  Trav-  and  one  in  a  new  edition  for  every  week  day. 

els  and  Explorations,"  by  Rev.  Henry  W.  Lit-  The  chief  sensation  in  this  class  of  literature 

tie,  and  "  The  Life  of  Edmund  Musgrove  Bart-  was  made  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  whose  short 

telot,"  commander  of   the  rear  column  of  the  stories  dealing  with  Anglo-Indian  life  were  col- 

Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition,  from  his  letters  lected  into  a  volume  under  the  title  of  "  Plain 

and  diary,  by  his  brother,  Walter  George  Bart-  Tales  from  the  Hills."    He  also  published  two 

telot.  "  llow  Stanley  wrote  *  In  Darkest  Africa' "  novels,  "The  Light    that   failed^*  and   "The 

was  described  by  E.  Marston.  Story  of  the  Gadsbys."    Popular  writers  were 
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represented  nearly  as  usual — William  Black,  by  gression,"  and  "  Travel  Sketches  in  Our  New  Pro- 
**  Prince  Fortunaius  "  and  "  Stand-Fast,  Craig-  tectorate,"  by  Henry  Drummond,  consisted  of  se- 
RoTston,"  which  was  a  Scotch  story,  as  was    lections  from    his  **  Tropical  Africa.*'     Peai-se 


Norria,  "Marcia  '  and  "The  Baffled  Conspira-  Annie  Martin  described  " Home  Life  on  an  Os- 
tora  " ;  H.  Rider  Haggard,  "  Beatrice  "  and  *•  The  trich  Farm."  •*  Madagascai-,"  or  Robert  Drury's 
World*8  Desire,'*  the  last  written  in  collabora-  journal  durine  fifteen  years*  captivity  on  that  isl- 
tion  with  Andrew  Lang ;  W.Clark  Russell,  ^  Mv  and,  first  published  in  1760,  was  edited  by  Capt. 
Shipmate  Louise  " ;  G^rge  Manville  Fenn,  "  A  Pasfield  Oliver,  and  "  Life  in  Africa  "  was  from 
Fluttered  Dove-Cote "  and  "  Ely's  Children " ;  the  pen  of  Rev.  James  Macdonald,  for  twelve 
Mrs.  Kingsley  Harrison  (Lucas  Malet),  **  The  years  a  missionary  in  that  country.  Other  mis- 
Wages  of  Sin  " ;  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  "  A  Wo-  sionary  records  are  "  Ten  Years'  Church  Work  in 
man's  Heart  '*  and  "  Blind  Fate."  The  scene  of  Natal,''  by  A.  W.  L.  Rivett,  and  "  The  New  World 
^  The  Bondman,"  by  Hall  Caine,  was  laid  in  Ice-  of  Central  Africa,"  by  Mrs.  H.  Grattan  Guinness, 
land  and  the  Isle  of  Man;  that  of  "FrozenHearts,"  '*A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa,"  by  F.  C. 
by  G.Webb  Apnleton,  in  Paris ;  while  **  The  Sin  of  Selous,  and  "  Kloof  and  ICarroo,"  or  Sport,  Le- 
Joost  A velin^,  by  Maarten  Maartens,  was  writ-  gend,  and  Natural  History  in  Cape  Colony,"  by 
ten  in  Englisn  and  by  an  Englishman,  although  H.  A.  Br}rden,  found  readers  of  another  onler  of 
at  first  believed  to  be  a  translation  from  tne  mind,  while**  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways,"  by  Sir 
Dutch.  '*  With  Essex  in  Ireland,"  by  Lady  Emily  Samuel  W.  Baker,  in  two  volumes,  was  the  record 
Lawless,  and  '*  When  we  were  Boys,"  by  William  of  fifty  years'  sport  and  reminiscences  of  Europe, 
0*Brien,  were  Irish  stories  of  different  periods,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  "  The  Prisoner  of 
and  *'  News  from  Nowhere^"  by  William  Morris,  Chiloane,"  by  Willis  Mackay,  had  as  secondarv 
was  a  Utopian  romaupe  of  1971.  **The  Won-  title '*  With  the  Portuguese  in  Southeast  Africa,^ 
derfnl  Adventures  of  Phra,  the  PhGenician,"  by  and  F.  Harrison  Smith  wrote  "  Through  Abys- 
Edwin  Lester  Arnold,  and  "Toxar,"  by  J.  sinia:  an  Envoy's  Ride  to  the  King  of  Zion." 
Shields  Nicholson,  are  marvelous  and  mysterious  **  Russia's  Railway  Advance  into  Central  Asia" 
in  tone,  while  Helen  F.  Hetherington  and  Rev.  was  the  title  of  notes  of  a  journey  from  St.  Pe- 
H.  Darwin  Burton  were  together  responsible  for  tersburg  to  Samarcand  made  by  George  Dob- 
"  Paul  Nugent — Materialist^"  a  reply  to  "  Robert  son,  and  "  The  Cruise  of  H.  M.  S.  Calliope  in 
Elsmere."  Rev.  A.  Church  and  Richmond  Seelev  China,  Australia,  and  East  African  Waters,  1887- 
were  joint  authors  of  **  The  Hammer,"  a  Jewish  1890  "  was  described  by  E.  A.  Evans.  Hon.  John 
story,  B.  C,  and  Adeline  Sergeant  had  two  nov-  Abercromby  took  "  A  Trip  through  the  Extern 
els,  ''  The  Great  Mill  Street  Mystery  "  and  "  A  Caucasus,"  Alexander  Hosie  spent  *'  Three  Years 
True  Friend."  Jessie  Fothergill  wrote  "  A  in  Western  China,"  and  "  Fi  fty  Years  in .  C«y- 
March  in  the  Ranks,"  while  from  Mrs.  M.  Ion,"  by  Maj.  Thomas  Skinner,  was  edited  by  his 
Betham-Ed wards  came  **  For  One  and  the  daughter  Annie  Skinner.  Other  books  on  the 
World  "  and  "  A  Romance  of  the  Wire."  **  A  East  are  "  Kurrachee  (Karachi)  Past,  Present, 
Rough  Shaking,"  by  George  MacDonald,  was  a  and  Future,"  by  A.  F.  Baillie;  '*  Calabar  and  its 
book  for  boys.  Ouida  published  "  Syrlin  "  and  Mission,"  by  Hugh  Goldie  ;  "  A  Friend  of  Mi»- 
**Rufflno  " ;  The  Duchess  (Mrs.  Hungerford),  sions  in  India,"  by  Henry  S.  Lunn,  M.  D. ;  "  Na- 
"  Her  Last  Throw  "  and  "  April's  Lady  " ;  Rhoda  tive  Life  in  South  India,"  by  Rev.  Henry  Rice ; 
Broughton,  "  Alas  I " ;  and  John  Strange  Win-  "  With  the  Bedouins,"  by  Gray  Hill ;  "  Oxford  to 
ter  (Mrs.  H.  E.  V.  Stannard),  three  military  Palestine,"  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Thomas ;  and  "  A  Thou- 
volames,  **  The  Other  Man's  Wife,"  **  Dinna  sand  Miles  on  an  Elephant  in  the  Shan  States," 
Forget."  and  "  He  went  for  a  Soldier."  Mary  by  Holt  S.  Hallett.  '*  Picturesque  Australia " 
K  Braddon  (Mrs.  John  Maxwell)  was  again  was  edited  by  E.  E.  Morris,  in  four  volumes; 
heard  from  in  "Whose  was  the  Hand!"  and  Theodore  F.  Bevan  was  the  author  of  "Toil, 
*•  Married  in  Haste."  Travel,  and  Discovery  in  British  New  Guinea  " ; 
YojBges  and  TrareK— Africa  naturally  and  "A  Naturalist  among  the  Head-Hunters" 
takes  the  first  place  in  works  of  this  class,  hj  Charles  M.  Woodford,  was  an  account  of  three 
**  Emin  Pasha  and  the  Rebellion  at  the  Equa-  visits  to  the  Solomon  Islands  in  the  years  1886- 
tor,"  by  A.  J.  Mounteney  Jephson,  and  "  With  '88.    "  The  Journal  of  H.  M.  S.  Enterprise  in 


bv  Herbert  Ward  and  D.  D.  Bidwell,  makes  us  ited  by  his  brother,  and  a  new  edition  was  made 

thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Congo  country  of  the  "  Journal "  of  Charles  Darwin  during  his 

and  people,  in  addition  to  telling  the  story  of  the  voyage  round  the  world  in  H.  M.  S.  "  Beagle." 

rear  guard,  over  which  controversy  has  been  William  Spotswood    Green    spent   some    time 

rife.    "Stanley's  Emin  Pasha  Expedition,"  by  "Among  the  Selkirk  Glaciers  "of  British  Colum- 

A.  J.  Wauters,  and  "Stanley  and  Africa,"  by  the  bia,  and  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D,  D.,  saw  "Summer 

sathor  of  the  "  Life  of  General  Gordon,"  relate  Suns  in  the  Far  West"    A  particularly  bright 

to  the  same  theme,  while  "  Great  African  Trav-  book  of  travel  was  "  A  Social  Departure,"  by 

elers  from  Bruce  and  Mungo  Park  to  Living-  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan,  and  B.  Kroupa  chron- 

ston  and  Stanlev  "  was  the  joint  work  of  W.  H.  icled  "  An  Artist's  Tour."    W.  H.  Russell  made 

G.  Kingston  ana  C.R.  Low.  R.  P.  Ashe  described  "A  Visit  to  Chili  and  the  Nitrate  Fields  of 

*•  Life  in  Uganda,"  P.  Gilmore  went  "  Through  Tarapaca."     Augustus  J.  C.  Hare  had  three 

(}aza  Land  and  the  Scene  of  the  Portuguese  A  g-  books,    "Southeastern,"  "Northeastern,"    and 
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** Southwestern  France";  W.  R.  Lawson  de-  ments hitherto comparatiTelr neglected.  Amooe 
scribed  **  Spain  of  To^av  " ;  and  Oswald  Craw-  studies  of  social  science :  **  In  Darkest  England 
furd  supplied  "  Round  the  Calendar  in  Portu-  and  the  Way  Out,"  by  G«n.  William  Booth,  of 
gal " ;  as  did  Rev.  Henry  F.  Tozier  "  The  Isl-  the  Salvation  Army,  created  the  most  wide- 
ands  of  the  ^gean."  '*  Devia  Cypria/*  by  D.  spread  comment  ana  criticism,  as  a  practical  at- 
G.  Hogarth,  contained  notes  of  his  archaeological  tempt  to  carry  out  Utopian  theories;  ** Social- 
loumey  in  Cyprus  in  1888.  "  Caught  in  the  ism.  New  and  Old  "  was  dwelt  upon  by  W.Gra- 
Tropics"  was  a  sequel  to  "In  Pursuit  of  a  ham;  "Socialism  in  England,"  by  Sidney  Webb; 
Shadow,"  by  A  Lady  Astronomer.  "  Footsteps  while  G.  Bernard  Shaw  edited  "  Fabian  Essays 
of  Dr.  Johnson"  (Scotland),  edited  by  George  in  Socialism."  by  various  authorities;  and  W. 
Birbeck  Hill,  was  illustrated  by  Lancelot  Speed ;  H.  Dawson  published  "  Bismarck  and  State  So- 
William  Knight  went  "Through  the  Words-  cialism,"  an  exposition  of  the  social  and  economic 
worth  Country";  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  de-  legislation  of  Oermanv  since  1870.  "Principles 
scribed  "The' Laureate's  Country."  To  W.  J.  of  Economics "  were  laid  down  by  Alfred  Mar- 
Loftie  we  owe"  London  Citv,"  its  history,  streets,  shall;  "The  Theory  of  Credit"  was  by  H.  D. 
traffic,  buildings,  and  people,  illustrated  by  W.  MacLeod,  in  two  volumes;  and  A.  Philip  wrote 
Luker,  Jr.,  from  original  drawings.  on  "  The  Function  of  Labor  in  the  Production 
Physical, Moral, And Intellectuftl Science,  of  Wealth."  "Clubs  for  Working  Girls"  were 
— In  physical  science  we  have :  "  The  Philosophi-  discussed  by  Maude  Stanlev,  and  "  Political  Pri9- 
oal  Basis  of  Evolution,"  by  James  CroU ;  "  Mod-  ons  at  Home  and  Abroad,  by  G.  Sigerson,  with 
em  Ideas  of  Evolution  as  related  to  Revelation  an  introductory  letter  by  James  Biroe.  The 
and  Science,"  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson ;  "  Studies  in  most  important  political  work  was  that  of  Sir 
Evolution  and  Biology,"  by  Alice  Bodington ;  Charles  W.  Dilke, "  Problems  of  Greater  Britain," 
"  Force  as  an  Entity,  with  Stream,  Pool,  and  a  new  work,  and  by  no  means  a  revised  edition  of 
Wave  Forms,"  by  Lieut. -Col.  W.  Sedgwick,  his  earlier  "Greater  Britain,"  and  another  vol- 
R.  E. ;  "  The  Advancement  of  Science,"  occa-  ume,  which  aroused  interest  was  "  The  Pope  and 
sional  essays  and  addresses  of  E.  Ray  Lankes-  the  New  Era,"  by  William  T.  Stead.  Sir  Fred- 
ter ;  "  Through  Magic  Glasses,"  a  sequel  to  "  The  erick  Pollock  published  "  An  Introduction  to  the 
Fairyland  of  Science,"  by  Arabella  B.  Buckley  History  of  the  Science  of  Politics  "  and  "  Oxford 
(Mrs.  Fisher) ;  "  The  Autobiography  of  the  Lectures  and  other  Discourses."  J.  A.  Fox  fur- 
Earth,"  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson ;  a  "  Class-  nished  « A  Key  to  the  Irish  ^  Question,"  and 
Book  of  Geology,"  by  Archibald  Geikie;  Vols.  *f  Speeches  on  tne  Irish  Question,"  by  Joseph 
II  and  III  of  a  "  Handbook  of  Descriptive  and  Chamberlain,  between  1887  and  1890,  were  col- 
Practical  Astronomy,"  by  George  F.  Chambers ;  lected  into  a  volume.  "  Things  of  India  made 
"  The  Science  of  Metrology,"  by  Hon.  E.  Noel ;  Plain,"  by  W.  Martin  Wood,  was  continued,  and 
"  Annals  of  Bird  Life,"  by  Charles  Dixon,  an  H.  Waller  supplied  "  Nyassaland,  Great  Britain's 
"  Introduction  to  Fresh- Water  Algie,  with  an  Case  against  rortugal.  "  The  New  Education 
Enumeration  of  all  the  British  Species,"  by  M.  C.  Code  for  188(>-*91 '"  was  by  John  Rnssell  and 
Cooke ;  "  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,"  by  C,  Cardinal  Manning's  essays  on  "  National  Educa- 
Lloyd  Morgan ;  "  Curious  Creatures  in  Zoology,"  tion  "  during  the  past  five  years  saw  the  light  in 
by  J.  Ashton ;  and  in  the  International  Scientific  book  form.  "  Notes  on  American  Schools  and 
Series,  "  The  Colors  of  Animals,"  b^  E.  B.  Poul-  Training  Colleges,"  by  J.  G.  Fitch,  are  of  inter- 
ton,  and  "  The  Physiology  of  Bodily  Exercise,"  est.  "  Commentaries  on  the  Present  Laws  of 
by  Femand  Legra'nge.  A  most  excellent  and  England,"  by  Thomas  Brett,  was  a  valuable  work, 
necessary  little  volume  was  "  The  Town  Dwell-  and  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen  presented  "  A  General 
cr :  his  Needs  and  his  Wants,"  by  J.  Milner  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England."  **An 
Fothergill,  M.  D. ;  while  additions  to  the  "Con-  Epitome  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Herbert 
temporary  Science  Series  "  were :  "  The  Origin  of  Spencer  "  was  made  by  F.  Howard  Collins,  n- 
the  Aryans,"  by  Isaac  Taylor;  "Sanity  and  In-  ducing  that  author's  five  thousand  pages  to  five 
sanity,  by  C.  Mercier,  M.  D. ; "  Evolution  and  hundred,  with  few  deviations  from  his  exact 
Disease,"  by  J.  Bland  Sutton ;  "  The  Criminal,"  words,  the  accuracy  of  the  work  being  vouched 
by  Havelock  Ellis :  "  The  Villajje  Community,"  for  by  Mr.  Spencer  himself  in  an  introduction, 
by  G.  L.  Gomme ;  "  Electricity  in  Modem  Life,"  Dr.  Francis  Warner  published  a  course  of  lect- 
by  G.  W.  De  Tunzelman ;  "  Manual  Training,"  ures  "  On  the  Growth  and  Means  of  'Training  the 
by  C.  M.  Woodward;  and  "Physiognomy  and  Mental  Faculty";  William  Knight, "  Essays  in 
Eixpression,"  by  P.  Mantegazza.  Vol.  I V  was  Philosophy,  Old  and  New " ;  and  Prof.  P.  Max 
reached  of  "  Annals  of  Botany,"  edited  by  J.  B.  MtiUer,  "  Three  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
Balfour,  T.  H.  Vines,  and  W.  G.  Farlow,  M.  D.,  gusLge"  given  at  the  Oxford  University  Exten- 
and  "  Orchids,  their  Culture  and  Management "  sion  Meeting  in  1889.  "  The  S«&t  of  Authority 
were  the  subject  of  a  volume  by  W.  Watson  and  in  Religion,'  by  James  Martineau,  expounds  his 
W.  Bean,  with  colored  plates  and  numerous  en-  conception  of  Christianity  in  its  double  aspect 
gravings.  "The  Modern  Rack"  was  a  collection  of  an  historical  movement  and  a  spiritual  force 
of  essays  and  speeches  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe  in  an  able  and  scholarly  manner,  while  ^m  Hon. 
against  vivisection,  while  "  Pasteur  and  Rabies,"  William  E.  Gladstone  we  have  "  The  Impr^ 
by  Thomas  M.  Dolan,  M.  D.,  attacked  the  theory  nable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture."  "  Lux  Mundi," 
of  that  specialist.  A  hundredth  anniversary  edi-  edited  by  Charles  Gore,  consisted  of  a  series  of 
tion  of  Mary  Woolstonecraft's  "  Rights  of  Wom-  studies  in  the  religion  of  the  Incarnation bycle^ 
en,"  was  published  with  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  gymen  of  the  English  Church,  and  "  The  Wider 
Henry  Fawcett,  and  the  other  side  of  the  ones-  Hope  '*  of  essays  and  strictures  on  the  doctrine 
tion  was  presented  by  Heber  L.  Hart,  in  "  Wom-  and  literature  of  future  punishment,  by  nume^ 
en's  Suffrage  and  National  Danger,"  urging  argu-  ous  writers,  lay  and  clerical,  including  Anshdea* 
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con  Famr.  **  Lectures  on  Christianity  and  So- 
cialism ^  were  delivered  by  Bishop  A.  Barry  at 
the  Lambeth  Baths.  "  Inspiration  and  the  Bible  " 
was  an  inquiry  made  by  Kobert  F.  Horton ;  and 
in  Biblical  crfticism,  "  The  Sermon  Bible  "  com- 
pleted the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
**  Isaiah  to  Malachi,"  and  opened  the  New  with 
•*  Matthew  1 — xxi."  Five  volumes  were  added  to 
"The  Expositor's  Bible":  "Judges and  Ruth," 
by  Rev.  Robert  A.  Watson ;  "  The  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,"  by  J.  Monro  Gibson ;  "The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St,  Luke,"  by  Rev.  H.  Burton ;  "  The 
Book  of  Exodus,"  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Chadwick ;  and 
the  "  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah,"  by  Rev.  C^  J.  Ball. 
Vols.  II  and  III  of  "  The  Biblical  Illustrator,"  ed- 
ited by  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  completed  that  work. 
In  the  "  Men  of  the  Bible  Series,^'  "  St  Paul :  his 
Life  and  Times,"  by  James  Iverach,  showed  learn- 
ing and  research,  and  "The  Minor  Prophets" 
were  handled  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  who  pub- 
lished also  "  Truths  to  live  by,"  a  companion  to 
his  "  Every-day  Christian  Life,"  and  his  "  Imnres- 
sions  and  views  of  "  The  Passion-Play  at  Ober- 
Ammergau."  Two  volumes  of  sermons  by  Rev. 
John  McNeil  were  published,  entitled,  "  The  Re- 

fsnt  Square  Pulpit,"  as  were  the  Metropolitan 
abemacle  pulpit  sermons  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
of  1889,  and  that  divine's  "  Sermons  in  Candles  " ; 
"The  Holy  of  Holies,"  by  Alexander  Maclaren, 
contained  thirty-four  sermons,  while  two  post- 
humous volumes  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  (of  Dur- 
ham) were  "  Leaders  in  the  Northern  Church " 
and  "  Ordination  Addresses  and  Counsel  to 
CleiOT."  A  second  series  of  sermons  by  Canon 
H.  r.  Liddon  was  also  issued.  The  only  au- 
thorized edition  of  the  address  of  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  *•  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,"  was 
pablisked  during  the  year,  and  from  the  same 
author  his  admirers  received  "Pax  Vobiscum" 
and  "The  Perfected  Life."  "Buddhism  and 
Christianity,"  by  A.  Scott,  being  a  parallel  and 
a  contrast,  was  the  theme  of  the  Croall  Lectures 
for  1889-*90,  and  "  Modem  Criticism,  considered 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures  for  the  last  year,  by  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Watkins.  "Voces  Populi,"  by  P. 
Anstey  Guthrie,  gave  entertaining^  views  of  Eng- 
lish every-day  life ;  and  entertaining  books  on 
^rt  were  "  Polo  in  India,"  by  Capt.  G.  J. 
Yoanghnsband ; "  Sporting  Sketches,"  by  "  Diane 
Chaaseress,"  and  "  The  Scientific  Education  of 
Dogs  for  the  Gun,"  by  H.  H.  "  The  Story  of 
our  Lighthouses  and  Lightships  "  was  related  in 
a  manner  at  once  descnptive  and  historical  by 
W.  H.  D.  Adams ;  and  useful  contributions  were 
"  The  Art  of  Paper-Making,"  by  Alexander  Watt, 
and  "  The  Principles  and  Progress  of  Printing 
Machinery,"  by  John  South wara.  "  The  Struct- 
ure of  the  Cotton  Fiber  "  ^as  studied  by  Hugh 
Monie,  and  S.  Plimsoll  wrote  on  "  Cattle  Shi{)s." 
"The  Petroleum  Industry  of  Southern  Russia" 
was  treated  by  Charles  Marvin.  Blackie*s  "  Mod- 
em Cyclopfeaia,"  edited  by  Charles  Annandale, 
was  completed  by  the  issue  during  the  vear  of 
four  volumes,  miuking  eight  in  all ;  and  Vols.  V 
and  VI  were  also  pubnsh^  of  Chambers*s  revised 
**  Encyclopasdia.  The  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,"  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sidney 
Lee.  reached  Vol.  XA V.  "  The  Colonial  Year- 
Book  for  1890  "  was  a  handy  book  of  reference, 
the  work  of  A.  J.  R.  TrendelL 


The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  publish- 
ing trade  in  England  during  1889  and  1890,  from 
the  figures  of  the  "  Publishers'  Circular" : 
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Theolosy,  oermoDft,  biblical,  etc. 

Edacational,  claAsiad,  and  philo- 
logical  

jRvcinUo  works  aod  tales 

Novels,  tales,  and  other  fiction. . 

Law,  Jurisprudence,  etc 

PoliUcal  and  social  economy, 
trade,  and  oommeroe    

Arts,  sciences,  and  illustrated 
works 

Yoyagee,  trayels,  geographical 
researoh 

History,  biography,  etc 

PoetiT  and  the  drama 

Tear-books  and  serials  in  vols. . . 

Medicine,  snxgery,  etc 

Belles-lettres,  essays,  mono- 
Kraphs,  etc 

Miscellaneous,  Inelnding  pamph- 
lets, not  sermonsu 
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444 
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40 

87 
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894 
114 
818 
148 

in 

611 


4,414 


158 

88 

96 

888 


19 

69 
97 
74 
1 
60 

191 

100 


1,981 
4.414 
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For  the  most  part,  during  the  year  1890  litera- 
ture on  the  Continent  held  its  place  in  national 
life  and  experience  quite  as  securely  as  in  former 
vears,  with,  perhaps,  some  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  published  works  in  various  departments. 
We  give,  as  usual,  our  condensed  narrative  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  countries  named. 

Belj^iam. — Historical  research  has  been  prose- 
cuted m  Belgium  with  somewhat  more  than  the 
usual  vigor.  Prof.  M.  Philippson  reprinted  a  se- 
ries of  learned  and  judicious  articles,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  **Kevue  Historique"  of  Paris, 
concerning  the  famous  Scottish  Queen  Mary,  en- 
titled *' Etudes  sur  I'Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart." 
The  work  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  the  critics. 
M.  K.  de  Lettenhove*s  book  on  the  same  topic 
takes  strong  ground  against  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
M.  Nameche  is  steadily  at  work  in  preparing  and 
putting  forth  new  volumes  of  the  well-known 
"Bibliotheca  Belgica."  Pope  Leo  XIII,  it  is 
said,  congratulated  the  a^d  writer  on  his  suc- 
cessful presentation  of  historical  questions  and 
events  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view. 
Two  volumes  of  the  "  Bibliographie  des  Martyr- 
ologes  Protestantes  N^erlandais  have  apfteared, 
and  contain  a  mass  of  information  relating  to 
the  bloody  repression  of  Protestants  in  the  Neth- 
erlands under  Charles  V  and  Philip  11.  M.  H. 
Pirenne,  professor  in  the  University  of  Ghent, 
furnished  a  monograph  of  high  character  and 
excellence,  entitled  **  L'Histoire  de  la  Constitu- 
tion de  la  Ville  de  Dinant  au  Moyen  Age."  Col- 
lections of  documents  continue  to  be  published, 
at  regular  intervals,  edited  by  the  Royal  Histor- 
ical Commission,  such  as,  "La  Correspondance 
du  Cardinal  Granvelle,"  Vol.  Ill,  "  Relations 
Politiques  des  Pays-Bas  et  de  TAngleterre  sous 
Philippe  IT,"  Vol.  VlII,  etc.  Economic  sciences 
also  have  received  a  large  share  of  attention  from 
the  pens  of  M.  Fiere-Orban,  M.  de  Laveleve,  M. 
H.  Denis,  and  M.  AUaid.    The  "  Congo  State  "  is 
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still  a  matter  of  interest  to  Belgians,  and  a  num-  tion  of  character  and  manners  excellent,  and 

ber  of  volumes  were  published  respecting  it  dur-  its  dialogue  sprightly.    J.  Vzchlichy's  historical 

ing  1890.    M.  A.  J.  W^auters,  in  a  volume  de-  drama** The  Brothers" is  verv  effective  in  style 

voted  to  **  Stanley  au  Secours  d'Emin/'  gave  a  and  execution,  as  is  also'*  The  Wooing  of  Pelopg.** 

foretaste  to  the  great  explorer's  book,  published  In  other  departments  of  literature  the  record  for 

sulraequently.    The  school  of  "  Voung  Belgium  "  Bohemia  is  almost  a  blank. 
ia  as  active  as  ever,  though  only  a  few  volumes  of       Denmark. — Publications  during  the  year  are 

Ctry  and  contributions  to  the  drama  have  been  about  the  same  in  number,  but  few,  compara- 
ught  out  this  year.  Popular  songs  have  re-  tively,  are  pronounced  to  be  worthy  of  note  in 
oeived  a  large  share  of  attention  from  the  Society  regard  of  oellM4etire8,  properly  speakine.  In 
of  Walloon  Literature  of  Liege  and  M.  F.  Van  history  a  young  author,  N.  Neergaard,  has  oegun 
Duyse.  The  chief  event  in  Flemish  literature  a  work  on  a  large  scale,  **  The  Period  of  the  Con- 
was  the  appearance  of  a  posthumous  novel  by  stitution  of  June,  1849/'  in  which  he  purposes  to 
Henri  Conscience.  In  poetry,  two  young  ladies  tell  of  the  political  history  of  Denmark  during 
have  made  their  mark— one,  Mile.  H.  Swart h,  in  1848-'66.  A.  Thors(3a  has  completed  his  elab- 
»  Mourning  Violets,"  the  other,  Mile.  Hilda  Ram,  orate  work  **  The  Reign  of  Frederick  VIII."  & 
in  her  **  Poems.**  The  drama  is  indifferentl]|'  rep-  Thrige  continues  his  '*  History  of  Denmark  in 
resented  this  year.  We  ma^  name  one  histor-  our  Century,*'  and  T.  Lund  adds  a  tenth  volume 
ioal  play  as  well  spoken  of,  viz.,  ''Death  of  Earl  to  his  learned  "History  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
Charles  the  Good,  1127,"  by  M.  J.  Planequaert.  way  at  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Centunr." 
In  history  there  is  not  much  which  requires  men-  **  A  History  of  the  Danish  Stage,"  richly  illus- 
tion.  M.  F.  de  Potter  has  brought  out  VoL  V.  trated,  comes  from  the  pen  of  P.  Hansen.  **Life 
of  his  exhaustive  description  of  the  streets  and  in  Copenhagen  in  Old  and  Recent  Times,"  by  J. 
buildings  of  the  city  of  Ghent.  Two  books  of  Daviden,  is  much  praised.  Several  biographical 
travel  are  praised  by  the  critics,  **  In  Spain,*'  by  writings  have  appeared,  among  which  may  be 
M.  Van  Steenweghen,  and  **  A  Winter  in  the  named  here :  **  Thorwaldsen,  his  Life  and 
South,**  by  Mile.  V.  Leveling.  M.  Pol  de  Mont,  Works,**  by  a  Miller,  and  "  The  Confidential 
the  eminent  poet,  in  addition  to  collecting  in  Correspondence  of  Frederick  VI  with  Nonraj, 
two  volumes  a  great  number  of  prose  studies  on  1809."  G.  Brandes  has  published  two  volumes 
French,  Provencal.  Flemish,  and  Dutch  writers,  of  **  Essays,"  characterized  bv  his  well-known 
has  published  a  volume  of  the  same  kind  con-  skill  and  ability.  Poetry  and  fiction  maintain 
cemmg  contemporar^r  German  writers.  From  their  place  in  public  esteem.  K.  Gjellenip  deals 
this  we  learn  something  of  the  filibrea  in  the  with  the  always  old,  and  yet  ever  new  theme,  in 
south  of  France,  who  are  striving  to  revive  the  his  **  The  Book  of  my  Love,**  and  C.  Richard,  an 
language  and  literature  of  the  1  roubodours  in  aged  poet,  celebrateswith  patriotic  vigor  the  dif- 
the  middle  ages.  ferent  portions  of  his  native  land.  Novelists 
Bohemia. — Numerous  works  were  published  have  generally  confined  themselves  to  tales  and 
this  year  in  Bohemia,  the  larger  portion  of  which  shorter  stories  this  year.  It  may  suffice  to  men- 
are  regarded  as  valuable.  Especially  is  this  true  tion  a  few  here,  such  as  S.  Bauditz*8  "In  tie 
of  poetry.  The  national  ana  romantic  schools  Twilight,**  Mrs.  SchiOrring*s  "  Fra  TvUands 
are  still  struggling  togjether,  the  latter  being  dis-  Vesthyst,*'  Maaghen's  **  The  New,"  T.  Mihrer's 
tinguished  for  pessimism,  for  the  most  part.    J.  *'  The  Seven  Miracles  of  the  World,"  etc    There 


_  large  collection  of  patriotic  songs  comes  from  **The  Five  Books  of  Moses, 

Irma  Geissel,  under  tne  title,  **  Z.  Podkzkonosi."  ical  Reading  of  the  Bible,**  by  A.  C.  Larsen. 

The   romantic  school  productions  rather  pre-  Several  books  of  travel  have  oeen  published, 

dominate  this  year.    J.  Vzchlichy,  originator  of  among  the  best  of  which  is  L.  Ussing^  **  Lower 

the  school,  stands  foremost  in  his  **  Days  and  Egypt.*'    The  new  periodicals  spoken  of  in  last 

Nights  "  and  **  Bitter  Kernels.**   Some  new  writ-  year  s  record,  as  having  bright  prospects,  hare 

ers  have  appeared,  as  Ant  Close,  J.  Simon,  A.  expired  for  lack  of  sustenance  in  the  way  of  sub- 

Kldsterchy,  etc.    Narrative  poems  of  superior  scribers,  etc. 

merit  have  been  published  during  the  year,  of  France.— This  year  politics  have  had  less  than 
which  "  Historic  Songs."  by  F.  Chalupa  (recently  usual  to  do  with  literature,  properly  speaking, 
decea^),  are  admirable  specimens.  J.  Zeyer's  French  poetry  has  assumed  somewhat  of  a  new 
stories  are  spoken  of  very  favorably.  Fiction  phase.  There  is  a  marked  determination  to  pro- 
has  been  cultivated  with  success  during  1890.  test  against  pessimism.  Romanticism  seems  to 
Jirfisek,  as  noted  in  last  year's  record,  is  consid-  have  died  out.  Even  Victor  Hugo,  the  idol  of  a 
ered  to  be  the  best  writer  of  novels  and  tales,  certain  number  of  French  people,  does  not  hold 
His  "Collected  Works"  are  in  process  of  publi-  the  same  overpowering  rauK,  amounting  almost 
cation.  F.  Schultz,  J.  Brann,  V.  Vleck,  J.  Svatch,  to  worship.  Two  dramas  may  be  named,  but 
and  some  others,  are  named  with  approbation  in  rather  as  failures  than  successes,  viz.,  **  Amr 
this  kind  of  literature.  M.  A.  Sim^ek*s  novel  Robsart,"  in  a  new  edition,  and  "  Futura,**  by  M. 
"  Two  Brothers,"  and  J.  Hermann's  short  stories,  Vacquerie,  a  pupil  of  Hugo's ;  this  latter  is  said 
"  From  Comers  of  Prague,**  are  favorably  noticed  to  be  a  sort  of  sequel  to  Goethe's  "  Faust."  M. 
by  the  critics.  Moravian  writers  also  stand  well  Julian  Tiersot's  **  liistoire  de  la  Chanson  Popu- 
in  this  department,  such  as  V.  Kosmdk,  G.  Preiss,  laire  en  France  **  is  highly  commended  by  com- 
K.  Svetla,  J.  Herben,  E.  Jelinck,  etc.  The  drama  petent  judges.  A  new  volume  of  **  Correspond- 
has  been  cultivated  with  vigor  and  success.  E.  ance  de  Flaubert**  has  been  published;  it  has  a 
Bozdech's  "  A  General  without  an  Array  "  is  certain  genuine  interest,  but  is  regarded  largely 
probably  the  best,  its  plot  being  lively,  delinea-  de  trop,    M.  F.  Pabre  has  well  illtistrated  clen- 
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ol  life  and  people  in  his  *•  Ma  Vocation.**  Short  Frankl,  W.  Jordan,  and  J.  Grosse.  The  death  of 
and  condensed  biographical  studies  meet  with  L.  Auzen^puber  is  noted  as  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
favor  in  these  days  of  multitudes  of  books,  which  drama,  Richard  Voss*s  middle-class  plays  "  Eva" 
no  mere  mortal  can  find  time  to  read  and  ex-  and  "  Alexandra"  occupy  the  foreground  of  this 
amine.  M.  J.  Bertrand's  "  D*Alembert "  is  a  capi-  year's  dramatic  productions,  and  have  been  very 
tal  specimen  of  this  series.  M.  E.  de  VoouS's  successful  on  tne  stage.  Other  dramatists  of 
^'Remarks  on  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  the  "fi-ee  stage,"  as  it  is  called,  prefer  painful 
Paris  are  interesting,  and  indicate  large  intelli-  subjects,  such  as  inherited  vices  ana  physical  and 
genoe  and  true  patriotism.  Literary  essavs  are  moral  diseases,  and  bring  forward  phvsiological 
verynumerous,  from  the  pens  of  M.  P.  Deschanel,  motives  instead  of  psychological,  h.  Suder- 
M.  E.  Bertin.  M.  P.  Godet,  M.  M.  Sprouch,  and  mann,  G.  Uauptmann,  C.  Bleibtren,  etc.,  are  writ- 
M.  G.  Sarrazin.  Among  novelists  stand  out  this  ers  of  this  sort.  As  a  contrast,  mav  be  named 
year  Zola,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  Paul  Bour-  here  W.  Kirchbach's  **  Die  letzen  Menschen,"  a 
gjet-  The  **  psychological "  school  strives  con-  dramatic  poem  resembling  Goethe's  "  Faust." 
tinually  against  the  **  romantic,"  and,  as  a  com-  In  the  domain  of  the  novel  Wilbrandt  has  car- 
petent  critic  affirms,  there  is  a  *'  deluge  of  analy-  ried  off  the  prize  this  year.  "  Adam's  Sohne  "  is 
ses  and  of  cruel  stories  just  now."  A  sort  of  a  veritable  romance,  and  represents  the  type  of 
military  literature  has  arisen  in  France  of  late  humanity  in  varying  forms,  introducing  repre- 
yeAfs,  not  unlike  the  same  in  England,  where  sentations  of  nearly  every  race  and  class  of  the 
army  men  contribute  quite  freely  to  light  litera-  nation,  north  as  well  as  south  German.  In  plot, 
ture.  M.  Ch.  Mismer's  "  Six  AnoSoldat "  i&  pro-  action,  dramatic  fire,  and  the  like,  it  is  truly  ad- 
nounced  to  be  among  the  best  of  the  vear,  truth-  mirable.  Critics  speak  of  what  the^  call  '*  the 
f ul  and  virile  in  a  proper  sense,  ^la's  "  La  flood  of  novels "  oi  the  year.  S.  Milow's  **  Le- 
Bete  Humaine"  still  attracts  lovers  of  that  sort  bensm&chte,"  F.  Dahn's  "Skimir,"  K.  Frenzel's 
of  reading,  where  crime  and  vile  passions  form  "  Wahrheit,"  H.  Heibers^s  '*  Schulter  an  Schul- 
the  staple  of  the  writer.  Richepin's  "  Le  Ca-  ter,"  Marie  Von  Ebner-Eschenbach*s  **  Unsuhn- 
det "  is  said  to  be  even  more  disgusting  and  un-  bar,"  and  a  few  others,  are  named  with  approval, 
wholesome  than  Zola's  novels.  Space  does  not  In  national  history,  H.  Von  Sybel  has  done  &;ood 
admit  of  giving  even  the  titles  of  novels  of  vari-  service  in  his  narrative  of  the  dissolution  oi  the 
ous  sorts  and  characters  this  year.  The  Man  old  German  empire  and  the  renascence  of  the 
in  the  Iron  Mask  and  the  fate  of  Louis  XVII  new.  The  work  is  very  valuable,  beine;  "  drawn 
are  historical  problems  which,  although  never  from  authentic  sources."  Count  Adolf  Schack's 
Hkelv  to  be  settled  on  a  secure  basis,  attract  at-  *'  History  of  the  Mormons  in  Sicily"  is  a  first- 
ten  tion  and  new  efforts.  The  ^'Souvenirs "of  the  class  work,  and  forms  an  excellent  companion 
Comte  de  Rochechonart  contain  valuable  mat-  volume  to  the  same  author's  **  History  of  the 
ter,  and  the  *'  Letters  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,"  Moors  in  Spain."  The  number  of  biographies  is 
edited  by  his  sons,  the  Count  de  Paris  and  Duke  unusually  large  this  year.  Among  these  atten- 
de  Chartres,  throw  much  light  upon  the  times  tion  ma^  be  called  to  M.  Carriere  s  **  Ijebensbil- 
and  the  men  of  the  period  in  wnich  he  lived,  der,"  which  contains  interesting  reminiscences 
General  history  has  been  successfully  treated  by  of  his  career  in  connection  with  the  Munich 
M.  Lavisse,  in  the  *'  Vue  Gi^n^rale  de  i'Histoire  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  also  to  R.  Hammerling's 
Politioae  de  I'Europe."  A.  book  on  the  "  Ques-  "  Ahashuerus  in  Rom  "  and  "  KCnig  von  Sion." 
tion  d  Alsace,"  by  an  anonymous  writer,  is  pro-  Hammerling's  death  occurred  only  recently.  Es- 
nounced  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  this  says,  too,  are  abundant,  such  as  H.  Grimm's 
year,  being  clear,  distinct,  just,  and  forcible  in  "  FQnfzehn  Neue  Essays,"  said  to  be  clever  and 
every  way.  The  history  of  the  French  conquest  worth  reading,  and  fl.  Bulthaupt's  essays  on 
in  India  has  been  well  treated  by  M.  Castonnet  Hebbel,  Grillparzer,  and  0.  Ludwig,  which  are  of 
des  Fosses,  in  his  "  Inde  Fran9aise  avant  Du-  real,  positive  value.  0.  Mejer's  essay  on  "  Wolf- 
pleix,"  and  M.T.Haumont,  who  devotes  two  vol-  Goethe"  is  a  new  contribution  to  the  Goethe 
umes  to  the  subject.  Geographical  publications  literature,  and  shows  the  neat  poet  in  the  light 
have  been  numerous,  some  of  the  oest  coming  of  an  anxious  father  and  p^uide,  as  well  as  in 
from  M.  V.  Giraud,  M.  E.  Dupont,  and  M.  other  respects.  A  good  biography  of  Schiller 
B^het  Philosophy  and  theology  have  received  has  appeared  from  J.  Minor,  and  is  well  received, 
only  moderate  attention  in  1800.  A  new  ''  Life  The  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy  is  regarded 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Father  Didon,  seems  to  have  as  settled  by  Bemhard  Ten  Brink,  in  his"  His- 
created  quite  a  sensation  in  Paris,  and  M.  Ernest  torv  of  English  Literature,"  Vol.  II.  A  '*  History 
Renan  has  published  VoL  111  of  his  "  History  of  of  Philosophy,"  by  Wandelband,  furnishes  en- 
the  People  of  Israel."  •  oouragement  for  the  future  as  regards  this  de- 
Germany. — Critics  make  numerous  and  just  partment.  In  theological  matters  there  is  hard- 
oomplaints  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  **  natural "  ly  anything  of  importance  to  be  named  here, 
school  of  Zola,  Tolstoi,  and  Dostoievski  to  debase  The  deaths,  however,  of  two  distinguished  Ger- 
and  even  ruin  literature  as  it  ought  to  be.  Nov-  man  theologians  properly  should  be  noted.  Dr. 
els  and  plays  are  most  deeply  affected  by  this  J.  J.  Ignaz  DOllinger,  an  eminent  Roman  Catho- 
tendency,  lyrical  productions  the  least  Her-  lie  ecclesiastic  and  author,  and  in  later  life  chief 
mann  Lingg  has  done  ^[ood  service  in  his  study  among  the  **  Old  Catholic  "  divines  ot  Germany, 
of  history  and  exposition  thereof  in  his  lyric  passed  away,  in  January,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
poems.  A  Meeser's  •*  Deutsche  Kaiserlieder  "  ninety-one  (lacking  one  month).  Dr.  Franz  De- 
are  very  fine  specimens  of  patriotic  poetrv.  The  litzsch,  who  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  con- 
poems  of  S.  Milow  and  U.  Seidel  s  **  (Jlocken-  servative  orthodox  German  theologians,  as  well 
spiel"  are  much  praised.  Narrative  poetry  is  as  a  voluminous  author,  died  in  March,  1800,  at 
well  cared  for  by  J.  Wolff,  M.  Burkhardt,  L.  A.  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven. 
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Greece. — As  was  the  case  last  year  so  is  it  this,  on  Cromwell,  Henry  IV,  Madame  de  Maintnion, 
The  great  majority  of  books  hasl)een  far  above  and  Marie  Antoinette  are  well  worth  reading, 
ayeraffe  merit.    Cnief  among  these  are  the  **  His-  Prof.  Blok  has  published  a  good  monograph  on 
toricu  Essays  "  of  Prof.  Constantine  Paparrigo-  Louis  of  Nassau,  brother  of  William  the  Silent 
pulos,  containing  eleven  monographs  reproduced,  Mr.  Nyhoff  has  undertaken  a  defense  of  the 
**  The  Capture  of  Constantinople  oy  the  Turks  in  stout  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  very  unpop- 
1453,'*  by  A.  Paspatis,  deserves  especial  mention  ular  in  the  days  of  Stadtholder  William  V.  Prof, 
and  commendation  for  its  thoroughness  and  the  Fruin  has  given  a  fine  description  of  the  relation 
additional  light  which  it  throws  upon  that  un-  of  William  III  to  England.    The  correspondence 
happy  event,  from  which  Europe  and  the  cIyII-  between  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Prince  of 
ized  world  has  suffered  ever  since.    The  '*  His-  Orange  and  the  States  has  been  published,  and  is 
tory  of  Cyprus  *'  is  very  full  and  well  done.    G.  pronounced  by  the  critics  to  be  valuable.    VoL 
Maurojiannis  has  supplied  a  real  want  in  his  ex-  ll  has  been  brought  out  of  the  correspondence 
oelient  "  History  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  from  of  Christian  Huygens,  down  to  the  year  1659. 
1755  to  1815."    The  subject  of  "European  Di-  Ter  Gouw*s  ••  Amsterdam  "  shows  how  badly  that 
plomacy  in  Greece  since  the  Days  of  Capo  D'ls-  city  behaved  at  the  siege  of  Haarlem  in  1573. 
tria  "  is  fairly   dealt  with  by  C  Meletopulos.  Interest  in  India  is  as  lively  as  ever,  as  shown  hj 
Madam  C.  Parr  in  has  begun  the  publication,  in  realistic  novels,  Indian  sketches,  romantic  stories, 
parts,  of  a  "  History  of  Woman,"  to  make  several  etc.    Leendertz*s  '*  Van  Atjek's  Stranden  "  is 
volumes.     In  archeology  two  books  are  note-  both  instructive  and  pleasing.    Books  of  tnrel 
worthy,  viz.,  "Christian  Athens,  an  Essay,  His-  which  are  worth  noticing  are  one  about  South 
toricaland  Archseological,"  by  T.  Neroritsos,  and  Africa,  by  Hendrik  P.  M.  Muller,  and  another 
"  ArchsBology  of  the  Monastery  of  Daphni,''  near  about    Russia,  by  Westeroven    van  Meeteren. 
Athens,  by  G.  Lambakls.    A  bibliography  of  all  Something,  not  much,  has  been  done  for  the 
the  works  on  topography  and  seograpny  which  stage.    Novels  and  tales  have  been  produced  in 
have  appeared  in  modem  Greek  between  1800  and  abimdance,  but  they  are  mostly  without  any  spe- 
1890  has  been  prepared  and  issued  by  the  His-  cial  merit.    Hooyer  and  De  Veer  write  serials, 
torico-Ethnological  Society  of  Athens.    It  con-  and  Jan  Holland  |:lorifies  the  Roman  Catholic 
tains  some  fourteen  hundred  entries.  "  Athens,"  Church   and    its   institutions   in  "  Athanasios 
illustrated,  is  appearing  in  parts,  and  promises  Mors."     Lady  novelists  continue  to  compete 
well.    The  topography  of  Attica  and  of  the  Pi-  with  masculine  rivals,  and  secure  fair  success ; 
r»us  forms  a  part  of  the  original  plan.    Poetry,  but  the  production  of  novels  this  year  is,  on  the 
the  drama,  ana  fiction  have  come  before  the  pub-  whole,  disappointing.     Schimmel  has  broaght 
lie  largely  in  the  weekly  papers,  but  there  is  out  anew  the  best  of  his  old  verses  and  added 
hardly  anything  of  much  value  to  be  noted  this  some  fresh  ones,  under  the  title  **  Innerlyk  Le- 
year.    D.  Koromilas's  comedy  "  The  Times  "  is  ven."    There  is  nothing  of  moment  in  philoso- 
said  to  be  good,  but  having  rather  a  political  phy  or  theology  to  be  put  on  record.    There  have 
tendency.    A  pretty  poem  comes  from  a  Zanti-  died  this  year,  Prof.  Cobet,  the  great  Greek 
ote,  A.  Martzokis,  entitled  **  The  Prior  of  the  scholar ;  Dr.  CampbelUwell  known  for  his  **  An- 
Monastery  of  Anaphonitra."     The  best  collec-  nals  of  Netherlana  Typography  to  the  Fifteenth 
tion  of  lyrics  published  for  many  years  is  said  to  Century  " ;  Annie  Foore ;  ana  the  poet  Ten  Kate, 
be  "  Words  of  the  Heart,"  by  a  young  writer,        Italy. — Literature  has  flourished  in  Italy  this 
Constantine  Manos.    Two  translations  of  Shake-  year  better  than  in  the  previous  year.    Signor 
speare's  **  Hamlet"  have  been  made,  to  be  added  Carducci,  by  far  the  best  of  It-ahan  poets,  has 
to  two  previous  versions.    One  is  by  J.  Polylas,  of  publij^hed  "  Terze  Odi  Barbares,"  i.  e.,  a  third  en- 
Corfu,  excellently  done ;  the  other,  by  C.  Dami-  stallment  of  odes  in  classical  meters.    They  are 
ralis,  of  less  merit.    In  theology  and  philosophy  marked  by  vivid  imagination,  fine  language,  and 
almost  nothing  has  been  done  so  far  as  publica-  genuine  inspiration,  with  a  little  stiffness  and 
tion  is  concerned.  some  doubtiulness  occasionally  as  to  the  mean- 
Holland. — Two  years  ago  note  was  made  of  ing.    This  remark  applies  with  force  to  the  "  Ode 
VoL  I  of  Dr.  Pierson's  fine  work,  "  Geestelyke  to  the  Queen  of  Italy,"  or  "  The  Lute  and  the 
Vooronders,"  which    gives  an  account  of  the  Lyre." '  Signor  Gabnde  d'Annunzio  has  publishetl 
sources  of  civilization  and  intellectual  life.    In  a  volume  entitled  "  L'Isoetto :  la  Chimera,"  bat 
Vol.  II  the  learned  writer  sketches  Greece  in  its  the  poems  are  not  new.    His  verse  is  criticised 
epic  poems  and  history.    Homer,  Pindar,  Herod-  as  having  much  color  but  little  substance.  Other 
otus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  furnish  mate-  poets  and  verse  makers  hardly  deserve  mention 
rials,  which  are  admirably  and  effectively  used.  here.    A  distinguished  poetess  named  Vivanti 
The  book  is  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  stu-  has  appeared,  and  Signor  Carducci  has  written  a 
dents  of  ancient  lore.    Mr.  Kalff^s  "  History  of  preface  to  her  poems.     Some  translations  of 
the    Literature   of   Holland    in  the  Sixteenth  merit  have  been  made  from  Longfellow^s  writ- 
Century  "  is  pronounced  to  be  a  valuable  reper-  ings.    In  the  way  of  romance,  E.  de  Amicis  has 
tory  for  students  and  general  readers.    He  has  brought  out  a  novel  entitled  "  II  Romanzo  d'un 
done  full  justice  to  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  Maestro."    The  critics  complain  that  the  book  is 
the  people,  and  delineated  Dutch  characteristics  too  vague  and  uncertain  in  its  teaching  to  prove 
in  a  clear  and  agreeable  way.    A  posthumous  of  much  value  to  readers,  yet  the  book  is  well 
work  of  Prof.  Jarissen's  has   been  published,  written,  and  will  repay  examination.    Matildc 
"  Historische  Bladen."    The  lectures  of  which  it  Searo,  one  of  the  best  novelists  in  Italy,  has  pub- 
consists  are  written  with  earnestness  and  feel  ing,  lished  a  book  called  "Adio  Amare,*' whicn  is 
and  give  a  good  survey  of  the  History  of  Hoi-  said  to  be  highly  attractive.  Other  writers  of  fic- 
land  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu-  tion  this  year  are  of  little  account.    S.  Farina, 
ries,  and  under  the  French  dynasty.    His  papers  Valcarenghi,  S.  B.  Abini,  E.  de  Marchi,  and  a 
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brought  out  in  the  Koyal 
can  revolution  of  1848.    Signor  Cappelletti  has  at  Copenhagen,  and  later  in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
^ven  to  the  public,  in  three  volumes,  a  history  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its  real 
of  the  first  French  revolution,  painstaking,  but  merits.    It  is  felt  to  be  an  attack  on  B.  Bj5m- 
of  small  merit  as  to  style,  etc.    Tivaroni,  who  is  son*s  school  of  thought,  and  has  naturally  aroused 
oUled  a  radical,  has  worked  in  the  same  field,  opposition.    In  prose  literature  there  are  several 
and  Prof.  Franchetti  has  contributed  some  good  new  books.  S.  BuK^e,  a  genial  philologist,  spoken 
articles  in  the  **  Nuova  Antologia."    J.  Ghiron  of  last  year  in  this  connection,  has  completed 
(reoentl J  deceased)  left  a  work  continuing  the  the  first  series  of  his  **  Studies  on  the  Legends 
annals  of    Coppi,  entitled    "  Annali  dlUlia.'*  of  Northern  Gods  and  Heroes,"  begun  some  ten 
The  book  is  of  indifferent  merit  The  Historical  years  ago.     Hans  Ross's  appendix  to  Aasen's 
Institute  is  doing  good  work.    Four  highly  in-  **  Norwegian  Dialect  Dictionary "  is  also,  after 
terestinfiT  volumes  have  been  published  in  relsr  long  delay,  making  its  appearance  in  print  Clara 
tion  to  Venetian  chronicles,  registers,  etc.     Pa-  Tscnudi's  "  Life  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  "  and 
oli's  "Book  of  Montaperti"  is  really  valuable,  W.'Troje*s  book  on  "Thomas  Carlyle,  his  Life 
containing  statutes,  deliberations,  officers,  and  and   Works,"  deserve  some  commendation  at 
the  like,  of  the  Florentine  Guelphs  in  1260.  Very  least.    H.  Jaeger  has  written  a  book  about  Ber- 
nnmeroos  are  the  contributions  to  special  histor-  gen  and  its  inhabitants,  and  has  also  published 
ical  points  and  topics,  but  the  critics  point  out  a  collection  of  his  tales  and  sketches.    Ame 
the  striking  disproportion  between  historical  re-  Garborg  has  printed  a  volume  of  his  critical  and 
search  and  historical  composition  at  the  pres-  controversial  papers,  and  D.  Meidell,  a  veteran 
ent  time.    In  lyric  poetry  Annie  Vivanti's  poems  journalist  has  also  brought  out  additional  con- 
(with  preface  by  Carducci)  manifest  great  liveli-  troversial  and  humorous  essays.    In  philosophy 
ness  and  genuine  originalitv.    The  centenary  of  and  theology  the  year  1890  is  almost  a  blank. 
Beatrice  Portinari,  the  lovely  young  girl  immor-  There  is  no  work  of  sufficient  value  to  require 
talized  by  Dante,  was  celebrated  by  publishing  a  mention  in  the  present  record. 
Tolume,  the  articles  in  which  were  written  en-       Poland. — There  is  not  much  of  moment  in  lit- 
tirelj  by  ladies.    The  gentler  sex  in  Italy  are  al-  erature  in  Poland  this  year  to  which  we  can  call 
so  imitating  those  of  other  nationalities  by  be-  attention.    Boleslaw  Prus*B  three-volume  novel 
coming  lecturers.     The  critics  thus  far  award  "  The  Puppet "  is  a  rather  remarkable  work  of  its 
but  famt  praise  to  their  new  venture.  kind ;  it  has  been  criticised  a  good  deal,  but  mani- 
Norway. — General  prosperity  in  Norway  this  fests  undoubt^  ability.  Other  novels  are:  "Count 
Tear  appears  plainly  to  have  had  its  effect  upon  Witold,"  by  S.  Brewiiski ;  "  The  Lotos  Flower," 
Uterature  and  book  publishing.    Of  novelists,  J.  by  Mile.  Rodziewicz ;  "  The  Counts  of  Starosta," 
Hilditch  gives  good  nope  as  to  the  future.    His  by  W.  Los ;  and  **  Hessy  O'Gradv,"  by  E.  Maga- 
book,  *•  Under  Norske  Flag  "  ("  Fortaellinger  og  nowski.    In  the  way  of  historical  romances  there 
Skitser  "),  is  noted  for  h^rty  humor  of  the  east  are  T.  T.  Jez's  "  The  Christian  Knight "  and  "  In 
country  folks  of  his  native  land.    G.  Finne  is  the  Morning,"  relating  to  the  Southern  Slavs ; 
said  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  Hilditch,  a  man,  K.  Kraszewski^s  "  Bartochowski,"  a  picture  of 
no  doubt,  of  industry  and  energy,  but  no  humor,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
er almost  none.    His  stories, "  The  Philosopher  "  ury ;  and  T.  Lusrezewska^s  "  The  Slaves  of  the 
and  **  Dr.  Wang's  Children,"  have  come  before  Tartars,"  in  the  dolorous  days  of  the  thirteenth 
the  public  in  the  newspapers.    Hjalmar  Christe-  century.  The  novelette  seems  to  be  coming  more 
sen  nas  made  his  dHnU  with  "  A  Freethinker,  a  and  more  into  vogue.    Sienkiewicz,  the  poet  Go- 
Picture  of  the  Times."  A  young  lady  also,  under  malicki,  Lentowski,  Balucki,  Lubowski,  Gawale- 
the  pseudonym  Anna  Munch,  has  published  a  wicz.  Sewer,  and  Dyyasinski,  all  good  writers, 
tale  of  Christiania,  entitled  **  Women :  a  Story  of  have  freely  contributed  to  this  kind  of  fiction. 
Historical  Development."    It  is  said  to  be  clever  Ladv  writers  are  also  numerous,  and  quite  suo- 
and  accurate,  perhaps  a  little  too  bold.    Bjdrn-  cessiul  on  the  whole.    In  the  drama  there  has 
stjeme  Bj5mson's  novel  **  In  God's  Way  "   is  been  much  activity,  and  some  of  the  productions 
probably  the  best  of  the  year.    The  critics  find  of  the  year  will  probably  survive.    Among  these 
some  fault,  but  agree  as  to  its  great  ability  and  are  £.  Lubowski's  comedy  "The  Wives'  Confl- 
unflagging  interest.     Kristian  Gloersen's  new  dante,"  K.  Zalewski's  farce  '^  Oh,  those  Men  t," 
story,  **  Drifting  Streams,"  and  Ame  Garborg's  Sewer's  drama  of  popular  life  "  For  the  Holy 
new  novel,  **  With  Mamma,"  are  much  praised.  Ground's  Sake,"  and  K.  Glinski's  tragedy  **  Ai- 
the  latter  receiving  2,000  marks  from  the  '^  Freie  mansor,"  from  Spanish  history.    In  poetry  very 
Buhne,"  of  Berlin.    Kristofer  Kristofersen  has  little  of  consequence  has  been  done,    ^veral 
added  to  his  tales  a  "  Picture  from  the  Last  Cent-  new  writers  show  traces  of  g^enuine  talent,    lio- 
unr,"  entitled  **  Pram."     Jonas   Lie   has  pub-  doc's  third  series  of  satires  is  above  the  average 
lished  this  year  only  a  small  volume  of  poems,  in  style  and  wit     History  this  year  has  been 
"  Poems  and  Sketches,"  by  Th.  Kiemeff  (recent-  mainly  confined  to  reproduction  of  documents 
ly  deceased),  have  been  brought  out ;  he  was  a  and  sources  of  history,  such  as  the  **  Town  and 

rt  of  what  is  known  as  the  Welhaven  school.  Country  Acts,"   by  rrof.   Liske ;  **  The  Laws, 

Sinding  published  nothing  new  this  year,  but  Privileges,  and  Statutes  of  the  City  of  Cracow," 

only  an  antholoer  containing  many  poems  of  by  Piekosinski ;  and  the  like.    ^*  "f  he  History  of 

young  authors.    The  new  dramatists  are  criti-  Poland,"  by  £.  Boguslawski,  is  criticised  as  iean- 

cised  severely,  such  as  Holger,  Sinding.  Vetle  ing  too  much  to  Panslavism.     W.  Lozinski's 

Viele,  Bendix  Lancre,  etc    Henrik  Ibsen  has  not  ''  The  Patricians  and  Citizens  of  Lemberg  in  the 

contributed  any  dramatic  work  this  year.    N.  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  "  is  highly 
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spoken  of  by  competent  judges.  Some  narra-  cusses  "  Russian  Legal  Antiquities,*'  L  e.,  teni- 
lives  of  travel  have  appeared.  *^  The  Geographi-  tories  and  population ;  and  M.  Dyakonov  gives 
cal  Lexicon  of  Poland,"  in  its  ancient  extent  and  the  historv  of  autocracy  in  ''The  Power  of  the 
importance,  has  reached  its  tenth  volume  and  is  Tzars  of  Muscovy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century." 
highly  esteemed.  There  is  also  a  journal  of  V.  Andrievitch  has  written. a  "History  of  Si- 
geography  and  ethnography  established  in  War-  beria,"  in  six  volumes.  A  well-written  "  His^ 
saw,  which  promises  well  for  the  future  of  natu-  tory  of  Catharine  II,"  Vol.  I,  has  appeared,  and 
ral  science.  promises  to  be  a  useful  and  interesting  addition 
Rassla. — In  regard  to  literature  in  Russia  to  historical  literature.  The  Academy  of  Sci- 
the  critics  speak  in  desponding  terms,  as  if  it  ences  has  issued  '^  Records  of  the  State  of  Mu&- 
weY«  running  into  "  individualism  "  to  a  harm-  covv,"  Vol.  1,  1571-1684,  edited  by  N.  A.  Po- 
f  ul  extent.  Count  Tolstoi*s  notorious  "  Kreut-  poff.  Mention  may  also  here  be  made  of  D. 
zer  Sonata "  occupies  the  attention  of  reviewers  Tzvetayev's  **  Protestantism  and  Protestants  in 
very  largely,  as  it  relates  to  a  subject,  viz.,  strange  Russia  down  to  the  Reforms  of  Peter  the  Great** 
ana  unhappy  marriages,  with  wmch  it  is  not  easy  In  ethnography  two  books  are  worth  noting,  A. 
to  deal  judiciously  for  public  benefit.  They  find  Kharowzin's  "The  Kirgheze  of  Bonheef  *'  and 
it  difficult  to  speak  of  tne  work  in  any  terms  ad-  N.  Kharvuzin*s  "  Russian  Laplanders."  Archs- 
equate  to  its  power  for  mischief  as  well  as  for  ology  has  not  received  its  usual  attention  this 
good,  possibly.  Other  peoples,  who  know  the  book  year.  S.  Stepniak,  the  famous  Nihilist,  toward 
by  translation,  are  even  more  in  the  dark  than  the  close  of  1800  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to 
the  count's  own  countrymen.  The  poet  Minshi  the  United  States.  His  purpose  was  to  deliver 
puts  forth  a  **  philosophical "  theory,  in  a  book  lectures  to  the  American  people  and  interest 
entitled  "  In  the  Light  of  Conscience,**  but,  as  it  them  in  the  cause  he  advocates.  Among  those 
is  partly  made  up  of  pessimism  and  some  of  the  who  have  died  are:  Madame  Khvost-Chinski,  N. 
antinomies  of  Kant,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  T.  Tshernishoffski,  a  sort  of  ringleader  of  nihil- 
much  value  to  anv  one.  There  is  a  plain  demand  ism ;  Prof.  A.  Gradovski,  and  Prof.  O.  Th.  Miller, 
for  some  philosophical  and  ethical  basis  on  which  both  eminent  men  in  history  and  literature, 
agreement  ou^ht  to  be  had.  A.  Tchikoff  pub-  Spain. — As  liberal  political  ideas  are  spread- 
lishes  stories  in  illustration  of  this.  He  calls  ing  in  Spain,  even  though  slowlv,  their  effect  in 
them  "'  Discontented  People,**  and  uses  his  oppor-  stimulating  authorship  and  publishing  books  be- 
tunity  to  discuss  all  sorts  of  questions  on  the  gen-  comes  evident.  The  Uoyal  Academy  of  History 
eral  aimlessness  and  inanity  of  human  life.  A.  has  been  rather  inert  of  late,  and  complaint  i's 
Ertel's  story  of  village  life,  since  the  emancipa-  freely  made  of  its  sluggishness.  A  new  edition 
tion  of  the  serfs,  is  entitled  "The  Gardenins:  of  the  renowned  Lope  de  Vega's  work  is  deter- 
their  Servants,  their  Adherents,  and  their  Ene-  mined  upon  by  the  Academy,  and  is  entrusted  to 
mies,**  and  may  prove  to  be  of  service  to  thought-  a  thoroughly  competent  editor,-  Don  M.  M.  Pe- 
lul  readers.  The  drama  is  indebted  to  **  The  layo.  The  taste  for  ancient  and  modem  art  is 
Artist,"  a  new  magazine,  for  publishing  some  ten  decidedly  on  the  increase,  and  the  call  made  for 
plays  in  its  pages  this  year.  The  plots  seem  to  books  in  this  department  plainly  indicates  public 
oe  disgusting  enough,  being  mostly  based  on  sentiment.  A  work,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  entit- 
adultery  and  its  strange  consequences  in  regard  led  "  Spain,  Artistic  and  Monumental,"  is  under 
to  morals  generally.  The  idea  of  the  writers  for  way,  with  great  success  thus  far.  "  Seville,  Mon- 
the  most  part  is  the  pernicious  one  that  feeling  u mental  and  Artistic,"  by  Jose  G.  y  Gomez,  de- 
is  in  all  cases  to  override  and  despise  all  vows  serves  the  highest  commendation.  Two  volumes 
and  promises  in  marriage.  Unhappily,  dramatic  of  Count  La  Vinaza's  works  on  Spanish  artists 
literature  displays  a  like  tendency  almost  every-  (two  hundred  in  number),  from  the  eleventh  to 
where.  Salt ikon*s  place  in  literature  is  discussed  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  brought  out; 
b^  Th.  Mikhailovski,  and  A.  Puipin  and  K.  Arse-  the  second  volume  reaches  to  the  letter  L.  A 
nieff  have  gathered  material  for  his  biography.  A  work  by  M.  Danvila,  on  "  The  Expulsion  of  the 
complete  collection  of  Saltikoff's  works,  in  nine  Spanish  Moors,"  is  much  commended,  and  treats 
volumes,  appeared  this  vear.  A  new  edition  of  suggestively  the  question  whether  this  expulsion 
Ostrovski's  works  has  also  been  published.  Im-  was  not  an  unwise  thing,  after  all.  Spanish  in- 
pOf  taut  for  the  history  of  modem  Russian  litera-  terest  in  early  American  history  is  largely  in- 
tureare  the  "  Memoirs"  of  Madame Golovat^^hez,  creased  by  the  approaching  fourth  centenaiy  of 
formerly  Madame  Panieff.  A  biography  of  A.  J.  Columbus's  great  work,  which  is  to  take  place  in 
Koshelev,  one  of  the  Slavophils,  is  m  prepara-  Madrid  in  1893.  Much  critical  and  learned  dis- 
tion.  A.  Skabitchevski  hasbrou^ht  out  anew  his  cussion  has  been  entered  into  as  to  the  actual, 
••  Forty  Years  of  Russian  Criticism "  (1820-*00),  verifiable  facts  in  regard  to  the  nationality  of 
with  some  other  essays.  Vengerov*s  first  volume  Christopher  Columbus.  C.  F.  Duro*s  book, 
of  "  Critical  and  Biographical  Dictionarv  of  Rus-  "  Nebulosa  de  Colon,*'  published  early  in  the  year, 
sian  Authors  "  has  also  appeared.  It  covers  is  marked  by  its  ability  and  good  sense,  ana  has 
only  the  letter  A.  Questions  in  philosophy  and  aroused  public  interest  in  the  questions  at  issue 
ps^^chology  attract  attention,  as  heretofore,  between  Spain  and  other  countries  as  to  the  act- 
Prince  S.  Trubetzkoy  has  entered  the  arena,  and,  ual  birthplace  of  the  great  discoverer.  In  regard 
taking  *'The  Metaphysics  of  Ancient  Greece"  as  to  bellea-tettres  not  much  can  be  said  for  1890. 
his  topic,  he  expatiates  with  boldness  and  confl-  Poets  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  nothing  re- 
dence  on  improvements  in  philosophy  and  ethics,  markable  has  seen  the  light  during  the  year. 
In  history,  ethnography,  and  archaeology  the  Some  few  dramatic  trifles,  as  the  critics  terra 
year  1890  has  been  fruitful.  A.  Lappodanilev-  them,  have  been  put  in  print.  Novels,  also,  are 
sky  writes  excellently  of  Russian  finance  in  the  few  and  of  little  or  slender  merit*  Emilia  P. 
seventeenth   century ;    Prof.    Sergu6viteh    dis-  Bazan  has  published  a  short  and  capital  tale, 
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•*ITn  Destripador  de  Antano."  In  natural  sci- 
ence no  works  of  value  have  been  brought  out. 
Translations  from  Oriental  languages  continue 
to  be  made,  as  in  previous  years,  and  with  fair 
success.  In  bibliography  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of 
Oallardo's  '*  Ensayo  de  Una  fiibliographie,"  have 
been  published,  together  with  two  prize  essays. 
Literarj  clubs  or  printing  societies  m  the  capi- 
tal, AS  well  as  in  the  provinces,  have  shown 
unusual  activity.  Their  publications  are  of  a 
ki^h  order  of  merit,  and  do  credit  to  the  taste, 
skill,  and  ability  of  those  engaged  in  so  praise- 
worthy an  undertaking. 

liOUIHIANA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  April  30,  1812;  area  48,720  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  152,928  in  1820 ; 
215.r39  iri  1830 ;  352,411  in  1840 ;  517,720  in  1850 ; 
708,002  in  1860;  726.915  in  1870;  939,946  in  1880; 
and  1,118,587  in  1890.    Capital,  Baton  Rouge. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Francis  T. 
Nicholls,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  James 
Jeffries ;  Secretary  of  State,  Leonard  F.  Mason ; 
Treasurer,  William  H.  Pipes;  Auditor,  OUie  B. 
Steele;  Superintendent  of  Public  Education, 
Joseph  A.  ^reaux,  succeeded  in  July  bv  William 
H.  ^ick ;  Attorney-General,  Walter  H.  Rogers ; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Thompson  J.  Bird ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Edward  Ber- 
mudez ;  Associate  Justices,  Felix  P.  Poch^,  suc- 
ceeded bv  James  A.  Breauz,  Samuel  D.  McEnery, 
Charles  £.  Fenner,  and.Lvnn  B.  Watkins. 

Popnlatton. — The  following  table  exhibits 
the  population  of  the  State  by  parishes,  as  as- 
certained by  the  national  census  of  this  year, 
compared  with  similar  figures  for  1880: 


PARISHES. 


1880.    I    1890. 


8t  Bernard 

St  Charles 

Bt  Helena 

St.  James 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

St  Landry 

St  Martin 

St  Mary 

St  Tammanj 

Tangipahoa. 

Tensas 

Terrebonne , 

Union. , 

VermUion 

Yemon , 

Washington 

Webster 

Winn 


Total 


4.405 

7,161 

7.ft04 

14J14 

»,6S6 

4<>,U04 

12,6«8 

19,891 

6,887 

tf,688 

17,815 

17,957 

18,536 

8,728 

5.160 

6,190 

10,005 

^846 


989,946 


4,826 

7,787 

8.063 

15,715 

11,850 

40,250 

14,884 

22,416 

10,160 

12,656 

16,647 

20,167 

17,804 

14.234 

6.906 

6.700 

12.466 

7,0S2 


1,118^7 


•79 
676 
668 

1,001 

a,«78 

243 

2,221 
2J^26 
8,278 
8,017 
♦1,168 
2,210 
8,778 
^606 
-748 
1,510 
2,461 
1,286 


178,641 


PARISHXS. 


Aeadte 

AflceDsioo 

Aspumption 

ATojdIes 

Baton  Boag«,  East. 
Baton  SLaag^  West 

RtenTlIto 

Boaator. 

Caddo 

Caieaalen 

Caldwell 

('■ameroD 

C«rro1],  East 

Carroil,  West 

CatahoalA 

CUilb(»rDe 

Couoordia 

Be  Soto 

FeUdana,  Kaat 

Fellctaaa,  West 

rranktta 

Gfaat 

Iberte 

Iberville 

Jaduon 

Jettanaa 

la&yette 

Ltfoarehe 

lineotn 

LiTingwtnn 

Madison 

Moreboase 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 

Onnchltn 

Plaqnemines   

PolnteCoopte 

Bapldea 

iUdBlTer 

Kfehland 

SaUna 


1880. 


16.695 

17,010 

16,747 

19,966 

7,667 

10,448 

16,0  2 

26,296 

12,484 

^767 

2,416 

12,184 

2,776 

10.277 

18,887 

14,914 

15,608 

15»182 

12,^09 

6,495 

6,18S 

16,676 

17,.'44 

5,828 

12,166 

18,286 

19,1 1« 

11.076 

\258 

18,906 

14,206 

19,7t)7 

216.090 

14.685 

11,676 

17,785 

88.568 

8^78 

8.440 

7,344 


1890. 


18,881 
19,545 
19,629 
25.118 
2^9^8 

8,868 
14,108 
20,880 
81,555 
20,176 

^814 

2,828 
12,862 

8,748 
12,002 
28,812 
14,871 
19,S60 
17,908 
16,062 

6,900 

8,270 
20,997 
21.S4S 

7,458 
18.221 
]^966 
22.095 
14.758 

6.769 
K185 
16.7MJ 
25.886 
842.089 
17.985 
12,541 
19.618 
27,642 
11.818 
10,280 

9,890 


18,281 

2,651 

2,619 

8,865 

6.956 

696 

8,666 

4.283 

5,259 

7,692 

47 

412 

972 
1,726 
4,475 

•48 
4,267 
2,771 
2,264 

4()5 
2,082 
4321 
<804 
2,125 
1.066 
2,781 
8,9S2 
8,678 

511 

229 

2,580 

6,129 

8N949 

8,800 

966 
1,823 
4,U79 
2.745 
1.790 
8,046 


•  Decrease. 

Finances. — The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  operations  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  liien- 
nial  period  ending  Jan.  1, 1890 : 

Balance  in  all  Ainds,  Jan.  1, 1888 12.297,956  10 

Receipts  during  1688 2,189,698  84 

Total t4,487,666  84 

Diaburaemento  daring  the  year  1S88 $4,197,786  9 1 

Balance  in  all  fbnds,  Jan.  1, 1889 $289,869  48 

BeoelpU  daring  1889 2,120,026  70 

Total $2,859,896  18 

iMsboneroenta  daring  1889 $2,105,741  98 

Balance  in  all  ftinds,  Jan.  1, 1890 $264,164  16 

The  gratifying  report  is  made  by  the  Treasurer 
that  the  revenues  of  1889 — derived  from  taxes, 
licenses,  etc.,  for  that  year^-will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  warrants  drawn  against  them ; 
and  that,  with  reasonable  economy  by  the  Legis- 
lature, there  need  be  no  future  accumulation  of 
unpaid  warrants. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  debt 
of  the  State  on  May  1.  1890: 

Consolidated  bonds  outstanding $11,641,900  00 

Consdtntional  bonds,  in  Ilea  of  consolidated 

,  bonds 817,60000 

Interest  eoapons  outstanding 481,656  17 

Baby  bonds  and  par  certificates 1,288,638  68 

Fractional  certificates 646  74 

Warrants  Issned  on  reyenue  of  1873 81.008  87 

Other  outstanding  warranu  onpoid 882,494  86 

Total $14,488,881  16 

There  are  also  outstanding  warrants  to  the 
value  of  $12*5,523.08,  which  are  an  indebtedness 
of  the  State,  but  are  receivable  in  payment  of 
back  taxes  only. 

From  the  irregularities  of  ex-Treasurer  Burke 
the  State  will  lose  a  comparatively  small  sum. 
The  final  statement  of  State  bonds  fraudulently 
issued  by  him  is  as  follows :  Consolidated  bonds, 
supposed  to  be  canceled  or  destroyed,  $308,600; 
constitutional  bonds,  issuable  only  in  exchange 
for  certain  consolidated  bonds,  $70,000;  baby 
bonds,  supposed  to  be  canceled,  $421,935;  total, 
$795,535.  By  the  unlawful  sale  of  these  bonds 
the  ex-Treasurer  secured  large  sums  of  money, 
which  he  converted  to  his  own  use.  The  law  is, 
however,  well  settled  that  the  State  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  these  wrong-doings,  and  that  the 
bonds  wrongfully  issued  are  not  legal  obligations 
of  the  State.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  similar  case,  has  declared  that  **the  Gov- 
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emment  itself  is  not  responsible  for  the  wrongs  lease  of  the  State  convicts  to  S.  L.  James,  vhich 
or  negligences  or  omissions  of  duty  of  the  sub-  would  expire  in  March,  1891,  was  renewed  for 
ordinate  officers  or  agents  employed  in  the  pub-  ten  years  from  that  date,  the  lessee  paying  an 
lie  service,  for  it  does  not  undertake  to  guaran-  annual  rental  of  $50,000  to  the  State  and  agree- 
tee  to  any  person  the  fidelity  of  any  of  the  ofil-  ing  to  employ  the  convicts  only  upon  levees, 
cers  or  agents' whom  it  employs,  since  that  would  railroads,  canals,  or  other  works  of  internal  im- 
involve  it  in  all  its  operations  in  difficulties  which  provement,  and  in  no  case  to  use  or  hire  or  sub- 
would  be  subversive  of  the  public  interests."  In  let  them  for  agricultural  work.  Another  act  re- 
aocordance  with  this  view,  the  civil  suit  against  quires  all  railway  companies,  except  street  nul* 
Maurice  J.  Hart,  begun  in  October,  1889,  to  com-  way  companies,  to  provide  equal  but  separate 
pel  him  to  return  to  the  State  $61,000  of  the  accomodations  for  tne  white  and  colored  races, 
constitutional  bonds  fraudulently  issued  by  the  by  providing  two  or  more  passenger  coaches  for 
ex-Treasurer,  was  decided  in  the  local  district  each  train,  or  by  dividing  each  passenger  coach, 
court,  on  March  27,  in  favor  of  the  State,  and  Conductors  are  clothed  with  auttiority  to  enforce 
the  bonds  were  surrendered.  A  similar  decision  this  act,  and  to  refuse  transportation  to  persons 
was  rendered  against  Miss  Laura  Gaines,  on  who  refuse  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  An 
March  21,  and  on  May  29  the  State  obtained  an-  act  for  the  suppression  of  trusts  declares  "*  every 
other  judgment  against  Maurice  J.  Hart  for  the  contract  i^mmnation  in  the  form  of  trust,  or 
return  of  certain  consolidated  bonds  held  by  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce,  or 
him.  Thereupon  the  holders  of  the  fraudulent  to  fix  or  limit  the  amount  or  quantity  of  any 
securities,  seeing  that  they  had  no  standing  at  article,  commodity,  or  merchandise  to  be  manu- 
law,  and  deeming  it  a  hardship  to  lose  the  pur-  factured,  mined,  or  produced  or  sold  "  to  be  il- 
chase  money  that  they  had  innocently  paid,  peti-  legal.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to  accept 
tioned  the  Legislature,  on  May  28,  to  grant  tnem  for  the  State  a  gift  from  the  Trustees  for  tne 
relief  by  issuing  to  them  valid  State  bonds  of  a  Assistanceof  the  Blind  of  land  and  buildings  in 
face  value  equal  to  that  of  the  fraudulent  bonds,  Baton  Rouge,  to  be  used  by  the  State  solely  as 
but  they  failed  to  obtain  the  desired  legislation,  an  asylum  for  the  blind.  An  amendment  to  the 
Before  the  fraud  of  the  ex-Treasurer  was  discov-  State  Constitution  was  prepared,  to  be  submitted 
ered  interest  coupons  to  the  value  of  $88,970  to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  the  election  in  1892, 
had  been  presented  to  the  State  treasury  and  authorizing  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  issue  Con- 
paid.  For  the  purpose  of  recovering  this  loss,  stitution  bonds,  not  exceeding  $10,000,000  in 
if  possible,  a  suit  was  begun,  on  May  12,  against  amount,  to  run  for  fifty  years  at  4  per  cent,  for 
the  sureties  upon  the  bond  of  the  ex-Treasurer,  the  purpose  of  funding'  its  bonded  debt,  the 

In  the  criminal  proceedings  that  were  begun  premium  bonds  alone  excepted,  and  authorizing 

in  October  and  November,  1889,  against  the  ex-  that  city  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  1  per  cent,  to 

Treasurer  and  Maurice  J,  Hart,  the  trial  of  the  pay  interest  and  principal  at  maturity.    The 

latter  for  embezzlement  of   State  bonds  took  State  tax  rate  for  1891  and  succeeding  years  was 

place  in  January,  and  resulted  in  his  acquittal  on  fixed  at  6  mills,  and  important  amendments  were 

Jan.  25.    The  other  criminal  cases  against  him  made  to  the  law  regulating  the  assessment  of 

for  publishing  forged  bonds  were  discontinued  property  for  taxation.    As  a  result  of  the  charges 

on  Feb.  13.    On  July  5  an  act  of  the  State  Legis-  of  bribery  of  members  made  in  connection  with 

turc  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  authorizing  the  efforts  of  the  State  Lottery  Company  to  secure 

him  to  offer  a  reward  of  $10,000  for  the  capture  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  a  law  was  passed  impos- 

and  return  to  the  State  of  the  defaulting  ex-Treas-  ing  a  penalty  of  both  fine  and  imprisonment  upon 

urer,  but  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  still  persons  bribing  or  attempting  to  bribe  public 

at  large.  officers  or  voters,  and  upon  persons  receiving 

Yaluations. — ^The  total  assessed  valuation  of  bribes.    Another  act  requires  all  checks  drawn 

property  in  the  State,  not  including  railroad,  by  the  State  Treasurer  to  be  countersigned  by 

telegraph,  and  telephone  property,  was  $208,470,-  the  State  Auditor,  and  imposes  other  checks  upon 

914  in  1888,  and  $226,392,288,  in  1889.    The  valu-  these  officers.    Other  acts  of  the  session  were : 
ation  of  the  country  parishes  in  1888  was  $88,- 

799,720,  and  in  1889,  $97,123,282;  the  parish  of  .p^^??  the  maximum  tariff  rate  for  pafen^  on 

Orieans  was  valued  in  1888  at  $119,277;i94,  and  !?;!L?^^iJl^L^^^^1J?J Jil'!!J^°^^^           <^^^i^?i 
in  1889  at  $129,208,905.    In  the 

the  valuation  of  lands  in  1888 

and  in  1889,  $55,053,261;  of  town  lot^  in  1888,  oonstniotion  or  to  be  constructed  until  five  ycan$  aiter 

$11,490,340,  in  1889,  $12,914,307;  of  live  stock  their  completion. 

in   1888,   $11,752,194,   in   1889,  $12,721,144;   of  Giving  to  persona  who  labor  on  logs  or  other  tim- 

other  personal  property  in  1888,  $13,269,907,  in  ^h  **'"  ^**°  ^^  ^^^  persons  engaged  in  such  business. 

1889,  $16,434,570.    In  the  parish  of  Orieans  the  ?J»«?  ^^.^^  ^?^  ^^  *'"'*^'"*  ?"<^""^°*  ^'^'^  ^*'  ^^ 

•  *^1 5!.r.s1  l^^^r  II- ''''.  T-  ^S'"l?'  "^  G^ri'to^^^^^^^^                  other  vehicle 

m  18S9,  $86,427,023;  of  live  stock  m  1888,  $1,-  propelled  by  hand  or  foit,  the  same  rii^bte  oa  the  pul>- 

038,305,  in    1889,   $1,051.825 ;  of  other  personal  fie  high  wave  as  tho«ceiyoyed  by  carriaj^s  with  hoises. 

groperiy  in  1888,  $32,435,380,  in  1889,  $41,790,-  Makinjj' train  robbery,  or  the  attempt  at  train  rob- 

57.    The  rate  of  State  taxation  is  6  mills  on  the  bery,  punishable  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  oot 

dollar.  lc!4  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

Leglslatire  Session.— The  regular  biennial  To  authorize  administrator  executor*,  tuton,  and 

session  of  the  General  Assembly  |gan  on  May  TS-K 

12  and  adjourned  on  July  10.     Its  important  ^o  provide  a  method  bv  which  inaurance  compa- 

action  on  the  question  of  renewing  the  license  nies  may  reduce  their  capital  Htock  to  its  actual  valiw 

to  a  State  lottery  is  considered  elsewhere.    The  when  it  shall  have  been  impaired. 
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To  punish  perBons  who  shsll  enjjace  in,  seek,  or  Beqairin^  every  foreign  corporation  doiiijsr  busi- 

fsree  to  cn^^a^  in,  or  in  bjhj  waj  aid,  abet,  or  patron-  uosa  in  th«  State,  except  mercaotKe  corporationB,  to 

ize  any  prize  %bt  either  within  or  without  the  State,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  statement  show- 

MAKin*;  it  a  crime  for  any  person  to  shoot,  stab,  ing  its  domicile,  and  the  name  of  its  agent  in  the 

cut,  strike,  or  thrust  another  with  a  dangerous  weap-  State. 

on,  with  intent  to  kill,  the  penalty  being  imprison-  Providing  for  the  sale  of  school-indemnity  lands, 

ment  for  not  more  than  three  years.  The   State   Lottery.— By  the   terms  of  its 

Makiiy  It  a  misdemeanor  for  any  oerson  to  sell,  charter,  the  license  of  the  Louisiana  State  Lot- 

R  Vr  IS^hSgrteXdVSJ  S^r^i^^e^^i  ^^^'^^  ^^^  r^\^'^\'T  '^  '''\'  '' 

concealed  weapon.  ^^  °^^  understood  in  the  State  for  some  time 

Permitting   the  incorporation  of  trades  unions,  that  the  Legislature  of  1890  would  be  asked  to 

Knights  ofLabor  assemblies  or  lodges,  Farmers*  Al-  renew  the  license,  and  on  this  subject  of  its  re- 

lianoe«,  and  similar  or^nizations.  newal  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  pre- 

Makinff  it  unlawful  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  vailed.    A  large  and  influential  class  of  citizens, 

or  other  live  stock  to  go  on  the  levee  or  the  spaoB  be-  believing  that  lotteries  were  objectionable  on 


State  troops  in  the  field  in  the  parishes  of  Iberia,  favor.    There  was  another  class  who  believed 

St.  Mary,  and  Laiburche  during  the  labor  strikes  in  that  the  only  escape  from  the  financial  difficul- 

November,  1887.  ties  and  burdens  besetting  the  State  was  by  ac- 

Oiantin^  to^noBB  who  sell  agricultural  products  cepting  the  large  revenue  that  a  lottery  company 

?Ki^*f.Vi"'??i^ff  r.L«  t.'^'^^Z'^i^^  S''''?a«*  wo^ld  pay.    &rly  fn  the  year  the  anti-lotteiy 
the  State,  a  special  lien  on  such  products  for  five  days  „,^_,i«  V««m»,*««.  ♦!«  »«»»«■  i*.A.,^»^»  »;^i^^^  \jL 
after  the  defivery  of  the  same   to   the  purcha.scr.  people,  knowing  the  treat  influence  wielded  by 
Within  that  time  the  vender  may  seize  the  property  ^^^  Lottery  Company  by  reason  of  its  wealth,  be- 
aold^  in  whatever  hands  or  place  it  may  be  founcl.  g^n  a  vigorous  and  persistent  advocacy  of  their 
Kearrangingthejudicial  districts  of  the  State.  cause.    On  Feb.  28  they  met  in  convention  at 
To  create  a  new  levee  district  called  the  Red  River,  New  Orleans  and  organized  an  Anti-  Lottery 
Atcfaafavlaya,  and  Bayou  BoeufLeveo  District.  League  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  system- 
A-SaS^^'&^u^i^nP^^'^T'^^^'^^^^i''^''''^  atic  canvass.    Numerous  public  meeting^  were 
''SS^ti^'r  S^^letl^dte^^S  ^n^^-as  the  ^^'^.^^  New  Orleans  and  ofher  places  unfer  the 
Pontchartndn  Levee  District.  auspices  of  the  league,  whose  activity  through- 
Appropriating  $5,000  to  improve  the  Bayou  Pierre  out  the  contest  was  very  great.    On  April  17, 
river.  John  A.  Mofris,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Lottery 
To  repeal  the  act  creating  the  Fourth  Levee  Dis-  Company,  issued  a  circular  letter  offering  1  he 
trict,  and  creating  a  new  district  to  be  known  as  tlio  State  $500,000  per  annum  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Atch^aylaya  Lcyee  District.  ^,     ^  .     ^  _,     ,  ,      ,  lottery  license  for  twenty-five  years.    On  May 
ho^te  U^^'^.Srof^rl^^^^        ^'  ''^"^'  '^"^  13  this  offer  was  increa^./ to  $1,000,000  a  yea/ 
To  provide  fw  placing  habitual  drunkards  under  ^  '®^  ^^^^  ^^^^  5.  ^"  ,^T?\^^  message  to  the 
the  care  and  custody  of  curatore.  Legislature,  Gov.  Nicholls  boldly  announced  his 
Making  it  a  crime  maliciously  to  destroy,  injure,  or  strong  opposition  to  lotteries  of  every  descrip- 
damage,  or  to  attempt  to  destroy,  ii^urc,  or  damage  tion  and  his  determination  to  veto  any  legislation 
any  sugar  mill,  cotton  gin,  rice  mill,  or  other  factory  that  would  involve  a  continued  recognition  of 
in  the  Bute,  or  any  machinery  or  apparatus  forming  them  by  the  State.    This  announcement  did  not 

^n^'n^h^w^^r^A^;  ««^««  nf  oWK.T.  «.  5«f«^  d®^*''  ^r.  Morris  f rom  presenting  his  offer  to  1  he 

To  prohibit  the  sale  or  giving  of  alcoholic  or  intoxi-  t  -»„:ei„|.„-«     rpu^  «-»♦•, i«k«*«  ^«  *u«  «.,i.4^^4>  «« 

eating  drink  to  inebriates  or  liSbitual  drunkaixis.  Legislature.    The  first  d<*^ate  on  the  subject  oc- 

To  prohibit  all  dance  houses,  free-and-easy  gambUng  ^F''®^  >".,^'\®  Senate  on  May  21,  and  from  that 

dens,  barrel  houses,  shandangoes,  and  like  places.  ^^^^  ^ntil  the  close  of  the  session  prolonged  and 

Authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  make  heated  discussions  were  frequentlv  held.     On 

relations  to  protect  the  health  of  employes  in  man-  May  22  a  member  of  the  Senate  introduced  a 

otictories,  laboratories,  and  other  places  m  which  resolution  making  charges    of    bribery    or  at- 

subotances  are  used,  prepared,  or  handled  which  are  tempted  bribery  of  members  by  agents  of  the 

'**'nC]S,?„^lTi!?i'n.*?n^T«^^^^  •  Lottery  Company  and  demanding  that  an  inves- 

Aatnonzing  the  8a]e  at  auction  bv common  earners  *;«„a;^1    k^    ««^„»*-u  q-    •!  ,   ,. 

of  all  frei^fht  unclaimed,  and  directing  that  the  pro-  ligation    be    undertaken.      Similar    resolutions 

ceeds,  alter  the  payment  of  charges,  shall  be  paid  into  ^^^  presented  to  the  House  a  few  days  later, 

the  State  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  school  bat  action  on  them  in  that  body  was  indefinitely 

fund.  postponed.    In  the  Senate  the  resolutions,  after 

To  protect  and  advance  agriculture  by  rpjrulating  being  referred  to  a  special  committee,  were  re- 

the  sale  and  purity  of  Paris  green  used  ad  an  insecti-  ported  back  without   action  and  were   finally 

^1  ^^^i  K  *u^  -K^..«*j^..  ^fi^         i^  ^'^  ...  smothered.    The  anti-lottery  people,  finding  that 

To^Si:hJJ;rj^rr;\^:K/°<^KrtT;  the  I^gislatu«,  was  dispo^no ''disreg.r/their 

""*    -  -  '"^"Tges,  went  so  far  as  to  cause  ** *  -* 

of  the  members  of  the  House 
eceiving  a  bril)e ;  but  he  was  f 

prosecution  apparently  having 

^5««       .  ,  ,       .„^  „      .  ,  fact  was  well  known,  however,  that  a  large  and 

To  punish  anv  perwn  who  wiUfblly  violates  aeon-  influential  lobby  paid  by  the  Lottery  Company 

tract  on  the  faith  of  which  money  or  goods  have  been  _.„a  in  aH^anAanrJ^ r^n  n»i  oA<^<,i/^r.o  /s#  fi,«  t  «i,-oi« 

advanced,  without  tenderinj?  to  the  person  who  ad-  7^     ^f?^ T   w.       sessions  of  the  Logisla- 

vanced  the  money  or  <?oods  the  amount  or  price  there-  ^"™-  ^^I^'^.  ^^^  *^^^®^?  discussion  was  far  lul- 

of,  or  who  shall  willfully  interfere  or  entice  away  or  vanced,  efforts  were  made  by  the  f nends  of  the 

induce  any  laborer  or  renter,  before  the  expiration  of  lottery  to  arrive  at  some  compromise  or  agree- 

his  contract,  to  leave  his  employer  or  the  place  rented,  ment  with  its  opponents,  and  numerous  confer- 
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enoes  were  held.  A  proDosition  was  made  that  Whether  this  interpretation  of  the  Constitn- 
the  lottery  question  snould  be  submitted  to  the  tion  is  legally  sound,  the  courts  have  never  de- 
white  voters  of  the  State  at  a  Bt)ecial  election,  cided,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  Secre- 
and  that,  in  case  the  result  should  be  in  favor  of  tary  of  State  notified  Mr.  Morris  that  he  should 
a  lottery,  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  refuse  to  publish  the  amendment.  On  Dec  15 
should  l>e  called  and  the  necessary  lottery  leeis-  Mr.  Morris  filed  in  the  district  court  of  East 
lation  should  be  passed  without  opposition.  The  Baton  Rouge  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
anti-lottery  members  finally  rejected  this  propo-  to  compel  the  Secretary  to  make  such  publica- 
sition  and  no  agreement  was  reached.  The  \egis-  tion.  A  hearing  on  tHe  case  was  set  down  for 
lation  desired  by  Mr.  Morris  was  introducea  to  Jan.  9, 1891. 

the  House  early  in  June,  in  the  form  of  a  pro-  Agrlcaltnre. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 

posed   constitutional    amendment,   authorizing  agricultural  production  of   the  State  for  the 

nim  to  conduct  a  lottery  for  twenty-five  years  years  1888  and  1889,  as  reported  by  the  State 

by  paying  to  the  State  f  1,000,000  annually,  of  Auditor : 
which  $350,000  annually  should  be  devoted  to 


1888. 


29SJ90 

800,981 

166,616 

498,650 

774,572 

12,196,469 

464,99)7 

1,492.045 

6,647 


1888. 


409.669 
WsJS9 
88UM8 
47^079 

l.Ktt,256 

18,459,784 

856,281 

1,704,486 


the  construction    and   maintenance   of  levees,                   pboducts. 
$350,000  to  the  support  of  public  schools,  $150,- 

000  to  chariUble  purposes,  $50,000  for  pensions  gS^*^** *^h3li 

to  Confederate  soldiers,  and  $100,000  for  a  sys-  BoJItfl bmis .,.'/.'.'..'.'.'.'.','.['. 

tern  of  drainage  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Cotton, bden.. '!./!!!!!!!! !'.!.' 

While  this  bill  was  under  discussion  an  offer  RJ*'^^Ai' 

was  received,  on  June  18,  ftom  Benjamin  New-  oatJbMheta.  !!.*!!!.'.*'...'.!!.*.' 

eass,  by  which  he  aCTeed  to  pay  the  State  $1,-  Potatoes  ....*.!'..!.".'....'!!!!'.'. 

250,000  per  annum  for  the  lottery  franchise  for  Wheat,  bnaheb 

twenty-nve  years.    The  House  rejected  this  oflfer 
and  passed  the  Morris  bill  on  June  25  by  a  vote        Edacatlon. — At  the  Southern  University  for 

of  66  to  29.    In  the  Senate  the  bill  received  sev-  colored  students,  the  attendance  for  the  past 

eral  amendments,  among  others  one  increasing  four  years  has  averaged  899.    This  institution 

the  price  of  the  franchise  to  $1,250,000  per  an-  was  established  in  1880.    The  Legislature  of 

num,  the  increase  going  to  the  general  fund  of  1886  appropriated  $14,000  to  aid  in  the  erection 

the  State,  and  was  pa^ed  in  its  amended  form  of  a  permanent  school  building.   With  aid  from 

on  July  1  by  24  to  12.    On  the  following  day  the  other    sources,  and  with    $12,000    additional 

amended  bill  passed  the  House  and  .was  sent  to  raised  upon  a  mortgage,  a  building  has  been 

the  Governor.    It  was  returned  by  him,  accom-  erected  at  a  total  cost,  with  the  land,  of  $36,- 

panied  by  a  veto  message,  the  concluding  por-  033.20.    At  the  State  University  and  Agricult- 

tion  of  which  is  as  follows :  ural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Baton  Eooge 

a    r  1  •     ^     «.u  -^    r  ^L  s.  there  Were  140  cadets  in  attendance  in  June,  18&. 

mSS/^ir.o'4^'S>'^p^ir?i%n"'t£'jre1  ,  Ch.rIti«C-At  the  State  Ij««e  Asylum  at 

oondJtion  of  the  poverty  of  Louiaiani.  I,  as  its  Gov-  Jackson  there  were  515  patients  in  June  of  this 

eraor,  proDounoe  it  totally  withoat  justmcatiou  or  wai^  year,  of  whom  200  were  colored.    The  institution 

rant.    Some  other  motive  for  this  measure  must  be  is  overcrowded,  its  normal  capacity  being  450. 

found  thin  that  her  people  are  unable  honorably  to  There  are  also  large  numbers  of  insane  patients 

^ny  ,out  for  themselves  the  duties  of  statehood,  in  the  parish  jails  without  proper  treatment 
KnowiDjj  this  contemplated  measure  as  I  do,  aa  one        The  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Institn- 

.W^cSru^e't^SSftJ'^Sy^^^^  tionfor^e  D«.f  and  Dumb  have  been. united 

Eition.    At  no  time,  and  under  no  oircumstanoea,  will  since  1888,  and    have  occupied  the  university 

1  permit  one  of  m^  hands  to  aid  in  dejrrading  what  buildmg  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  Legislature  this 
the  other  was  lo»t  in  seeking  to  uphold—the  honor  of  year  accepted  a  gift  from  certain  trustees  of  land 
mv  native  State.  Wore  I  to  affix  my  signature  to  the  and  builaings  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  to  these  the 
bill,  I  would  indeed  be  a-'lwmod  to  let  mv  left  hand  blind  pupils  have  been  removed.     The  number 

i^^Z  Z^lJ^lS^^\JTt^^^  ^^^l-  ^  ^^^"^  ^"^  «'  ^^^  ft"^  ^"mb  pupils  cared  for  during  the 

honor  of  the  State  above  money,  and  m  expressmr  fwrt  v^oih.  »n^;r.»i ;»  lohn  «,«-  aa 

that  sentiment,  1  sincerely  voice  that  of  thousands  of  ^"^S J®*?  f  "^*"f. '"  }^  was  68. 

brave  and  true  men,  of  good  and  devoted  women  of  .    ^,"®  fetate  Soldiers  Home  conUined  50  soldiers 

the  State.  '"  June,  1890.    During  the  two  years  ending  in 

1890  the  total  expenses  of  the  institution  were 

On  July  8  the  House  passed  the  bill  over  the  $18,946,  while  the  Legislative  appropriation  was 

veto  by  a  vote  of  66  to  31 ;  but  in  the  Senate  the  only  $15,000.    The  deficit  was  paid  by  private 

lottery  people  could  not  count  upon  the  necessary  liberality. 

two  thirds  majority.    They,  therefore,  did  not  at-        At  the  Charity  Hospital  in  New  Orleans  6,445 

tempt  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto,  but  secured  patients  were  cared  for  during  1889,  the  dailv 

the  passage  of  a  resolution  denying  the  right  of  average  being  588.    The  receipts  for  the  year 

the  Governor,  under  the  Constitution,  to  veto  were  $138,199.87,  and  the  disbursements  $136,- 

any  bill  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment,  324.45.      The  legislative  appropriation  for  the 

and  returned  the  measure  to  the  House.    The  past  two  years  was  $40,000  annually, 
latter  body  reconsidered  its  former  vote,  passing        Militia.  —  The    Louisiana    National   Guard 

the  bill  over  the  veto,  and  ordered  the  bill  to  be  numbers  418  officers  and  men,  and  the  special 

sent  to  the  Secretary^  of  State  for  promulgation,  militia  force,  composed  of  15  companies,  aggre- 

The  reason  for  this  action  is  founded  on  the  gates  704  men.    A  commendable  interest  has 

omission  of  any  reference  to  the  vet^  power  of  been  manifested  in  the  militia,  which  has  in- 

the  Governor  in  the  section  of  the  Constitution  creased  steadily  in  numbers,  and  in  the  i>ast  few 

prescribing  the  method  for  its  amendment.  years  has  risen  from  18  to  28  companies. 
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Parisb  Debts.— The  tot«l  debt  of  Louisiana  Political.— The  only  general  election  held  in 

parishes  in  1890  was  $156,915,  a  decrease  of  $951,-  the  State  this  year  was  for  members  of  Congress 

086  in  ten  years.    The  bonded  debt  is  $46,500,  in  November.    Six  Democratic  candidates  were 

and  the  floating  debt  $84,136.    Of  the  59  parishes,  elected, 

all  but  16  are  without  debt.  LUTHERANS.    The  following  is  a  summary 

LeTees. — The  report  of  the  Board  of  State  of  the  statistics  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
En^neers  for  the  two  years  ending  April  20,  Church  in  America  for  1890,  as  they  are  given 
18IO,  shows  that  the  levee  work  £>ne  b^  the  in  the  "  Lutheran  Church  Annual " :  I'he  Church 
State  during  the  period  embraces  the  building  numbers  57  synods,  4,774  clerjgymen,  8,160  con- 
of  110  miles  of  new  levees  and  the  raising  and  gregations,  1,188,993  communicant  members,  6,- 
strengthening  of  126  miles  of  old  ones.    The  500,000  baptized  members,  3,578  Sunday-schools, 
work  has  been  done  under    100  contracts  at  853,804  pupils,  2,080  parochial  schools,  958  teach- 
prioes  ranging  from  11  to  19^  cents  a  cubic  yard,  ers,  ana  110,048  pupils.    The   institutions   of 
the  average  price  being  156  cents.    The  total  learning  number  23  theological  seminaries,  hav- 
cost  of  the  levee  work  undertaken  by  the  State  ing  property  valued  at  $1,096,778,  endowment^ 
since  April  20, 1888,  is  estimated  at  $908,402.55,  amountmg  to  $441,894  (11  not  reporting),  hav- 
and  involves  6,827,813  cubic  yards  of  earthwork,  ing  72,505  volumes  in  their  libraries,  employing 
Some  of  the  work  has  been  interrupted  by  high  77  professors,  and  having  955  students ;  28  col- 
water,  but  not  exceeding  5}  per  cent,  of  it  re-  leges,  having  property  valued  at  $1,452,351,  en- 
mains  incomplete.    Dunng  the  same  period  the  dowment  amountmg  to  $648,500  (13  not  report- 
Fifth  Levee  District  has  raised  and  enlarged  its  ing  any  endowment  being  sui>ported  by  annual 
levees  and  built  new  works,  involving  about  834,-  gifts),  naving  95,790  volumes  in  their  libraries, 
^6  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  at  a  cost  of  about  employing  216  professors,  having  3,852  students, 
$125,180.27.    The  United  States  has  also  built  of  whom  800  have  the  ministry  in  view ;  37 
and  enlarged  levees  in  the  Fifth  Louisiana  lievee  academies,  having  property  valued  at  $443,5(X) 
District,  amounting  to  over  750,0Q0  cubic  ^ards  (10   not    reporting),  12,9^   volumes   in    their 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $145,000,  besides  dom^  a  libraries,  employing  157  instructors,  and  having 
large  amount  of  levee  work  in  Desha  and  Chicot  2,743  students ;    12    ladies*  seminaries,  having 
Counties,  Ark.,  on  which  the  State  is  largely  de-  property  valued  at  $242,5(X),  having  6,425  vol- 

g indent  for  protection.    The  Tensas  Basin  Levee  nmes  in  their  libraries,  employing  95  instructors, 

istrict  had  also  done  levee  work,  which  is  most-  and  having  998  pupils,    besides  these  there  are 

ly  in  Arkansas,  amounting  altogether  to  about  83  orphans'  homes,  having  property  valued  at 

204,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  at  a  cost  of  $759,070  and  having  1,678  mmates;  30  homes 

nearly  $38,000.  for  the  aged,  homes  for  deaconesses,  hospitals. 

Floods. — The  latter  part  of  Febniary  marked  etc.,  having  property  valued  at  $1,241,000  and 
the  beginning  of  a  long-continued  and  disastrous  having  87y  mmates.  There  are  published  140 
overflow  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley.  The  church  papers,  of  which  48  are  Ei^lish,  51  der- 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers  and  a  man,  16  Swedish,  15  Norwegian,  4  Danish,  3  Fin- 
few  tributary  streams  reached  a  height  in  some  nish,  2  Icelandic,  and  2  French. 
places  above  any  former  records,  breaking  The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  divided 
through  the  levees  and  flooding  the  lowlands  on  into  synods,  and  these  i^in  into  four  general 
either  side  for  miles.  Hundreds  of  people  were  bodies,  each  consisting  of  a  number  of  district 
driven  from  their  homes,  their  cattle  drowned,  synods.  The  Sy nodical  Conference  was  the  only 
theur  crops  of  sugar-cane  mined,  and  their  sup  general  body  that  held  a  convention  during  the 
plies  of  &od  destroyed.    Crevasses  or  breaks  m  year. 

the  levees  were  recorded  nearly  every  day,  from  The  Synodical  Conference,  organized  in  1872, 

Feb.  24  to  the  middle  of  May.  Among  the  largest  is  an  almost  exclusively  German  body,  and  em- 

and  most  destructive  of  these  breaks  were  those  braces  4  district  synods  numbering  1,865  minis- 

at  Nita  plantation  in  St.  James  Parish,  at  Raleigh  ters,  1,910  congregations,  896,522  communicant 
or  Pecan  Grove  ' 
in  Plaquemines,  atSkipwith* 
Morganza  in  Pointe  Coup^ 

West  Baton  Rouge.    The  tracks  of  the  Illinois  academies,  and  9  orphans*  homes  and  hospitals. 

Central  Railroad  were  submerged,  and  it  was  un-  The  thirteenth  convention  was  held  in  St  John*s 

able  to  run  its  trains  into  New  Orleans  for  more  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

than  a  month.    The  traffic  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Aug.  13-19, 1890.    The  opening  sermon  was  de- 

and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads  was  also  seriously  livered  by  the  president,  the  Itev.  John  Bading, 

interrupted.  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  was  re-elected  presi- 

Aocording  to  a  report  of  the  Board  of  State  dent  for  the  fifth  time.  He  has  been  serving 
Engineers,  made  to  the  Legislature  on  May  31,  his  synod  in  this  official  capacity  since  188^ 
the  aggregate  width  of  crevasses  caused  by  the  There  was  a  full  attendance  of  delegates  from 
flood  was  3.73  miles  on  the  Mississippi  and  Old  the  district  synods.  The  General  English  Con- 
rivers,  2*41  miles  on  the  Red  river,  ana  2*46  miles  ference  of  >iissouri  and  other  States  was  for- 
on  the  Atchafalaya,  Lafourche,  and  Des  Glaizes  mally  received  as  a  district  synod.  The  mom- 
rivers,  a  total  of  8*6  miles.  ing  sessions  of  the  convention,  and  parts  of  the 
During  the  latter  part  of  May  the  waters  re-  afternoon  sessions,  were  devoted  to  the  discus- 
oeded,  and  by  June  1  agricultural  work  could  be  sion  of  theses  on  the  subject  of  "  Government" 
resumed  in  most  places.  The  sugar  plantations  Much  time  was  also  devoted  to  consideration  of 
suffered  the  greatest  damage,  while  the  cotton  the  reports  of  the  boards  of  missions.  The  mis- 
planters,  by  replanting,  were  generally  able  to  se-  sionary  operations  of  this  body  are  confined  to 
cure  the  usual  crop.  the  work  of  home  missions  in  the  West,  the 
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Northwest,  the  South,  and  among  the  freed  men.  reded  or  mftv  be  used  toward  forcing  our  childnn 

The  work  is  under  the  control  of  a  missionary  hito such  public acbook.  .  ^    ,. 

commission.    To  the  district  synods  is  assigned  .  »•  J°  ^^<^  ^i^  ?":  ^"^3^  P™y«^  "  Tby  ang- 

*u«  ^.,f,,  ^*  yitt*«.«r{n»  r*«  mi.>Ji/>no<.v  /%*xA*.f  irvno  «om  00016, '  it  u  ouf  Qutv  to  DreMrvo  and  extend  tne 

^^L^'^^  ^    carrying  on  missionanr  operations  orthodox  kvangelical  Lutheiin  Church  in  this  coun- 

within  their  rrapective  districts,  whUe  the  gen-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^    therefore,  in  conscience  bound  to 

oral  body  directs  its  energies  chieny  to  the  scat-  ooinbet  each  and  every  law  which  is  directed  or  may 

tered  German  immigrants  and  to  work  among  be  used  to  the  detriment  and  damage  of  Lathenn 

the  freedmen  in  the  South.    The  other  interests  parochial  ecbool»,  which  are  effective  meanfl  of  ex- 

of  this  general  body  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  tendinjf  and  perp^uatinj?  the  kingdom  of  God. 

special  committees.    Both  the  general  missionary  „  Jj  ^jr  •«  much  aa  our  Lord  Jeaua  Christ  «v», 

£rations  and  the  n.i«ion  ^^^^^^^^^  ;„^^c'^re  li^  whl^h"-  ciL?^^ 
ored  population  m  the  South  were  reported  as  q^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  q^,  „  ^he  separation  of 
being  m  a  flourishing  condition.  For  the  fliuil  churoh  and  atote  ia  for  all  timea  to  be  acknowledged 
success  of  the  work  amonff  the  freedmen,  en-  as  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Word  of  God ;  and  since 
•  larged  facilities  for  church  and  school  were  God  has  in  this  country  voochaafed  unto  us  the  ore- 
found  to  be  necessary.  Action  was  taken  to  en-  cioua  boon  of  religious  liberty,  we  may  not  as  faithful 
abJe  the  missionary  commission  to  provide  the  ftewerda  approve  of  any  legislation  which  tends 
necessary  acoommodaUons  for  the  schools  in  toy rd  a  confusion  of  Bmntual  and  secular  affiunai^ 
M^  nl{^«-  o«^^ior«»kl.J  wk^..^  TiH^  {<.  o  endangers  our  religious  liberty,  and  we  moat  cordially 
New  Orleans  and  elsewh«re^  where  there  is  a  "^^  ^f  combSing  with  legitimate  mesns  sq<£ 
constantly  increasing  number  of  pupils.  Pro-  lii^  ^^  i^^ve  to  the  detriment  and  damage  of  our 
vision  was  also  made  to  enter  more  largely  into  parochial  achoola  been  enacted  in  the  States  of  Wie- 
the sphere  of  English  missionary  operations,  oonain  and  Illinois  during  the  paat  year,  while  on  the 
The  Synodical  Gon^rence,  the  most  Germa*^  of  other  hand  we.  for  the  aamo  reason,  condemn  all  de- 
German  Lutherans,  is  preparing  to  take  hold  oi  ?apds  upon  the  public  f^nda  for  the  erection  or 
the  Englbh  work  with  the  same  energy  with  nuu^rpnanoe  of  parochial  schoola. 
«rk;»k  u^  n^.M«%..r»o.*i«- ;.  ».>.*«<wi  «.«  5.  For  fill  the  reasons  stated  we  must,  as  Latlieran 
which  Its  German  work  is  earned  on.  Christians,  grant  our  ooidial  approval  vi  the  fact  that 
Some  time  was  also  devoted  to  discussion  of  ^^^  brethren  in  the  Statca  of  Wiaconsin  and  llliuois 
the  school  question,  which  has  become  a  bum-  have,  whether  in  courts  of  law  or  at  the  ballot-box, 
ing  topic,  especially  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  taken  up  and  hitherto  earned  on  the  contest  forced 
The  position  that  Lutherans  have  taken  in  this  upon  them^^ainst  such  laws,  and  we  are,  further- 
matter  has  been  grossly  misrepresented  and  more,  dctermmed  to  make  moat  energetic  opposition 
misapprehended.  Lutherans  are  not  opposed  to  wherever  in  other  States  such  or  umiiar  It^lation 
the  public-school  system,  nor  do  thev  ask  the  ™*y  **  attempted. 

State  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  beneftt  of  General  Couacll.— This  body  held  no  con- 
their  parochial  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  vention  during  1S90;  but  in  the  mean  time  its 
they  pay  their  school  tax;  but  they  ask  the  affairs  were  managed  by  committees  and  boards, 
privilege  of  maintaining  schools  of  their  own.  The  mission  in  India,  which  has  Rajahmundry 
in  which  they  can  teach  the  Bible  with  the  secu-  as  its  central  station,  was  cared  for  by  the  oom- 
lar  branches.  They  feel  that  they  can  not  mittee  on  foreign  missions.  The  estimate  of  ex- 
afford  to  have  their  children  deprived  of  Chris-  penses  was  $3,000.  The  Rev.  Emanuel  Edman, 
tian  training.  Lutherans  will  not  give  up  their  M.D.,  arrived  in  India  during  the  year  and  took 
Bibles  without  a  struggle,  both  for  themselves  charge  of  the  stations  in  and  around  Samnl- 
and  their  children.  AU  the  district  synods  had  cotta.  Two  zenana  missionarfes— Miss  Catharine 
taken  action  in  this  matter.  The  general  body  Sadtler,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Sadtler, 
reaffirmed  their  action,  and  adopted  as  its  own  D.D.,  and  Miss  Agnes  Schadd— were  sent  to 
action  the  resolutions  of  the  synod  of  Missouri,  India  during  the  year.  The  miSssion  report*  4 
Ohio,  and  other  States,  at  its  late  convention,  missionaries,  2  native  pastors,  4{K)  villaps. 
As  these  resolutions  give  correctly  the  position  2,433  Christians,  49  schools,  42  teachWs,  and  899 
that  Lutherans  have  taken  in  this  matter,  they  pupils.  The  English,  German,  and^ySwedish 
are  here  presented  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  nome-mission  committees  report  progresiA  in  the 
oil  the  general  subject :  missions  under  their  care.    The  Englisl^  com- 

1.  PrA«.««,TheWoniofGod,ourruleoflife,en..  WH^m^^r^^LivJ^^^^ 

joins  upon  allChristUn  parents  the  duty  of  brinring  Willmm  A.  Passavant,  Jr.,  has  increased  the 
up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  thi  number  of  missions  and  missionaries,  18  mis^^ioitf 
Lord ;  therefore  all  Chriutiana  who  educate  their  chil-  h«ing  supported,  m  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Ndrth 
dren  in  schools  are  in  duty  bound  to  intrust  their  chil-  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Ot^ 
dren  who  are  not  yet  confirmed  in  Christian  truth  to  gon,  each  1 :  2  in  Ohio ;  and  7  in  Minnesota.  Ivbe 
such  school  only  as  secure  the  education  of  children  in  estimate  of  expenses  was  $10,000.  The  Oermt^ 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  while  at  the  committee  devoted  all  its  resources  to  missionsilT 
same  time  it  is  with  us  self-understood  that  we  are  operations  in  British  America- Manitoba,  A.t 
wilhnff  to  make  ffood  citizens  of  our  children,  to  the  ^tzu  :  j  »»w»a"  ««mwi  *».«-- a«.«miiwo«,t 
utmost  of  our  ability,  and  that  we  also  endeavor  to  «n»boia,  and  other  provinces-having  three  mis- 
give them  the  best  possible  schooling  m  the  use  of  sionanes  m  their  employ,  whose  labors  extencf 
the  EnarVwh  lanjjuaare.  over  a  vast  territory.    The  estimate  of  expensesj^ 

2.  Wker&iSy  In  the  non-relijrious  public  schools,  was  $2,000.  The  Swedish  committee  has  the 
wherever  they  are  conducted  in  the  sense  of  the  non-  oversight  of  150  missions,  for  which  $17,311.95 
reli/ious  state,  not  only  Christian  education  w  ex-  were  expended.      Besides    these,    the   district 

^fh1ie'«?o^"of  ^o5  aTlJy  tTofTn'stl^iJ^r  2S5  ^a^/^PP;:?^,  ^^/S" "^^^  '^  "^S^ 

discipline  inculcated  on  the  childfen,  and  the  spiritual  *^*"  ^"^Pf"^^^^  $18,150.    TTi^  items  aggr^ 

life  of  Christian  children  is  thus  endangered  and  in-  g*^*  ^^^^  226  missionaries,  330  missions,  and 

iured ;  therefore  we  as  Christians  are  in  conscience  $50,000,  as  the  result  of  one  year's  work    This 

Dound  to  submit  to  no  law  of  the  State  which  is  di-  general  body  numbers  8  district  synods,  923 
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ministers,    1,591    congregations,  278,659   com-  to  come  to  this  oonntry  in  considerable  numbers. 
municant  members,  1,280  Sunday  schools,  155,-  In  1845  their  number  was  roughly  estimated  at 
725  pupils,  388  parochial  schools,  16,206  pupils ;  10,000 ;  at  present  the  number  probably  reaches 
2  theolo^cal  seminaries,  6  colleges,  5  academies,  nearly  500,000.    The  entire  Scandinavian  popu- 
and  19  orphans*  homes,  homes  for  deaconesses,  lation  of  this  country  doubtless  numbers  more 
hospitals,  and  immigrant  missions.  than  1,500,000,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are 
Cteneral  8/iiod. — No  convention  of  this  body  Norwegians.    They  have  gone  princ{))ally  to  the 
wa.H  held  dunng  1^0 ;  and  in  the  mean  time  its  ^Northwest,  and  have  become  a  powerful  factor 
affairs    were  managed  b^  the  various  boards,  in  the  settlement  of  that  portion  of  the  United 
nearly  all  of  them  employmp^  secretaries  to  whom  States,  and  they  are  gaining  for  themselves  ^*  the 
is  intrusted  general   oversight  of  the  work  of  finest  lands  in  the  most  commanding  situations 
their  department    The  missions  in  India  and  in  the  first  nation  of  the  age.^ 
Africa  were  cared  for  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  existence  of 
Missions.     The  report  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclo-  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country 
pssdia  ^  for  1889  b  the  latest  official  report  of  there  have  been  different  parties,  which  coula 
the  work  of  these  missions.   The  Board  of  Home  not  or  would  not  work  together  in  harmon  v, 
Missions  has  been  prosecuting  its  work  with  though  all  claim  to  be  strictly  and  distinctively 
ener^.      During  the  year  101   missions  were  Lutheran.      These    different   tendencies   were 
supported,  of  which  26  are  new  organizations,  brought  from  Norway  by  the  immigrants  them- 
The  number  of  missionaries  employed  was  114,  selves,  and  hence  can  not  be  said  to  have  arisen 
and  the  number  of  mission  churches  erected  was  here,  or  to  owe  their  origin  to  their  peculiar 
25.      The  estimate  of   expenses   was   $35,000.  situation  in  this  country.    Some  were  adherents 
The  Board  of  Church  Extension  is  continuing  its  of  Hauge,  a  reformer  in  the  mother-country, 
stronK  efforts,  in  advance  of  the  Home  Mission  and  were  noted  for  their  simplicity  and  earnest- 
Board,  to  secure  lots  for  the  erection  of  churches  ness  in  worship  and  work ;  others  came  over  in 
in  new  localities.    This  general  body  numbers  23  full  sympathv  with  the  state  Church  of  Norway, 
district  synods,  969  ministers,  1,409  congregations,  and  were  zealous  for  the  faith  and  usages  of  the 
154,465  communicant  members,  1,355  Sunday-  Church  at  home  and  accustomed  to  the  full 
schools,  155,116  pupils,  5  theological  seminaries,  liturgy  and  vestments  of  the  Church.    It  was 
5  colleges,  2  academies,  and  5  orphans'  homes  and  verv  natural  that  these  two  parties,  differing  so 
other  charitable  institutions.    Hamma  Divinity  wiaely  in  their  views,  should  not  be  able  to  labor 
Hall,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamma,  of  Balti-  harmoniously  in   one   synodical    organization. 
more,  Md.,  erected  on  the  grounds  of  Wittenberg  Then  there  was  a  third  party  mediating  between 
College,  S{>ringfield,  Ohio,  was  dedicated  on  Nov.  these  two  extremes.    These  differences,  instead 
20,  1890,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  of  being  healed,  caused  great  controversies  to 
The  cost  of  the  new  building  is  about  $10,000.  arise  and  a  gradual  development  of  some  doc- 
United  Synod. — This  body,  organiz^  in  1886,  trinal  differences.    Notwithstanding  this  state 
numbers  9  district  synods,  189  ministers,  896  of  affairs,  there  have  always  been  those,  in  all 
cong^gations,  and  w,782  communicant  mem-  the  svnods,  who  lamented  these  divisions  and 
bers ;  1  theological  seminary,  4  colle^,  7  acade-  have  been  anxious  for  peace  and  harmony,  pray- 
mies,  and  8  uidies'  seminaries,  besides  several  ing  for  a  union  of  the  entire  Norwegian  Church 
charitable  institutions.     This  general  body  is  in  America.    To  this  end,  conferences  were  held 
prosecuting,  with  energy,  the  work  of  home  mis-  in  1859,  1863.  and  1864,  and  a^in  in  1881,  and 
sions  in  its  territory,  uiider  the  supervision  of  a  since  then.    During  the  long  mterval  between 
superintendent  and  an  efficient  board  of  missions,  the  last  two  conferences,  numerous  changes  took 
as  well  as  foreign  missionary  work  in  Japan.  place,  which  indicated  better  feeling  and  a  better 
Independent  Synods.— Thirteen  synods  oc-  understanding,  and  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  a 
cupy  an  independent  position.    They  number  strong  effort  at  a  general  union  among  all  the 
1,319  ministers,    2,849    congregations,    828,485  different  synods,  of  which  there  were  five.    The 
communicant  members,  436  Sunday-schools,  11,-  conference  held  at  St.  Ansgar,  Iowa,  in  1881, 
482  pupils,  426  parochial  schools,  201  teachers,  enabled  them  to  see  not  how  much  they  differed, 
16,4o9   Dupils,  12  theological  seminaries,  7  col-  but  how  nearly  they  agreed  on  all  points  that 
leges,  lo  academies,  and  8  orphans'  homes  and  had  caused  divisions.    Other  conferences  were 
other    charitable   institutions.      Among   these  held  from  ^ear  to  year,  with  the  result  of  gradu- 
synods  are  several  of  the  largest  and  most  active  ally  bringing  the  different  parties  more  closely 
of  the  district  synods  in  the  Church,  such  as  the  together,  and  in  1888  two  conferences  were  hela, 
Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  the  German  Iowa,  and  the  at  the  latter  of  which,  in  November,  at  Scandi- 
various  Norwegian  synods,  and  they  embrace  navia.  Wis.,  the  plan  of  Union  agreed  upon  at 
English,  German,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Finnish,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  earlier  in  the  year,  was  unani- 
IceJandic,  Slavonian,  and  French  Lutheran  con-  mousl^  adopted  and  sent  to  the  four  svnods  for 
gregations.    Several  of  them  are  active  in  the  adoption.  It  was  unanimously  adopted  oy  three ; 
work  of  home  and. foreign  missions,  as  also  the  but  the  fourth,  Hauge's,  refused.  From  the  svnods 
work  of  education.    Luther  College,  Decorah,  the  plan  of  union  was  sent  to  the  individual  con- 
Iowa,  of  the  old  Norwegian  synod,  was  dedicated  gregations  for  ratification,  and  their  action  was 
on  Oct.  14,  1890.     The  property  is  valued  at  again  to  be  presented  for  final  action  at  a  joint 
$75,000.    The  institution  has  145  students.  *  convention  of  the  synods  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

Union   amonr  Norwegians.—  During  the  in  1890. 

year  three  of  the  Norwegian  synods  united,  after  Accordingly,  on  June  11,  the  Norwegian  Au- 

many  years  of  separation,  in  the  formation  of  gustana  Synod,  the  Norwegian-Danish  Confer- 

one  large  and  influential  synod.     About  the  ence,  and  the  Anti-Missouri  Brotherhood  of  Nor- 

middle  of  the  present  century  Norwegians  began  wegians  met  separately,  at  places  arranged  for 
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them,  in  Minneapolis,  and  attended  to  the  trans- 
action of  necessary  business,  after  which  they 
severally  adooted  the  constitution  prepared  for 
the  United  Synod.    A  committee  of  two  from 
each  synod  met  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
proposed  condition  of  union  had  been  carried 
out  by  the  several  synods,  and  were  surprised  to 
find  that  the  conditions  had  been  more  than 
complied  with.    On  Friday,  June  18,  the  Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conference  met  in  Trinity  Nor- 
we^an  Church  and  took  a  final  vote  in  favor  of 
union.    Meanwhile  the  other  two  bodies  marched 
to  Trinity  Church.    The  Anti-Missouri  Brother- 
hood arrived  first,  followed  closely  by  the  Au- 
gustana  Sjmod.    They  were  received  by  the  con- 
ference standing,  while  a  hymn  was  being  sung, 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  new  arrivals  as  they 
entered.    This  being  ended,  the  majestic  notes 
of  the  "  Te  Deum  "  burst  from  a  thousand  throats, 
a  fitting  song  of  praise  at  the  successful  realiza- 
tion of  the  long-desired  union  of  brethren.    The 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  were  re- 
peated, and  the  immense  congregation,  which  ex- 
tended into  the  street,  was  dismissed  with  the 
benediction.   The  Rev.  M.  Falk  Ojertsen  was  an- 
nounced as  marshal  to  conduct  the  vast  congre- 
Sfttion  to  the  more  spacious  Swedish  Aup^tana 
hurch.    More  than  2,000  men  were  in  line,  and 
the  spacious  church  was  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
The  grand  old  battle  hymn  of  Luther,  '*  A  Mighty 
Fortress  is  our  God,"  was  sun?,  after  which  the 
Rev.  Rasmussen  offered  a  deepHr  affecting  prayer 
which  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  vast  audience. 
After  the  sinking  of  another  stanza.  Prof.  S. 
Oftedahl,  of  Minneapolis,  was  elected  temporary 
chairman,  and  the  Rev.  Kildahl,  of  Chicago, 
secretary.    It  was  moved  to  adopt  the  constitu- 
tion already  adopted  by  the  several  bodies,  as  a 
whole,  by  a  rising  vote,  which  was  done  unani- 
mously.   Thus  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  was  organized.    The  United 
Synod,  as  now  constituted,  numbers  250  minis- 
ters, 850  congregations,  and  about  100,000  com- 
municant meml^rs.    The  old  Norwegian  Synod 
atid  Hauge's  Synod  still  stand  aloof. 

The  officers  of  the  United  Sjnod  are:  The 
Rev.  Gustavus  Hoyme,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  presi- 
dent;  the  Rev.  Lars  M.  Bjoem,  Zumbrota,  Minn., 
vice-president ;  the  Rev.  John  N.  Kildahl,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  secretary ;  and  the  Hon.  Lars  Swens- 
son,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  treasurer.  The  new 
body  at  once  set  to  work  to  transact  important 
business.  Among  the  first  matters  that  claimed 
attention  were  the  proselyting  efforts  of  various 
denominations  among  the  Scandinavians.  The 
following  protest  was  adopted : 

Whereatj  It  has  for  many  years  been  customary  for 
several  of  the  lar^r  denominations  to  send  mission- 
aries and  grant  funds  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  missioDB  among  the  Scandinavians  in 
Euro|)6  and  in  this  oountry ;  and  icAereae  the  Scan- 
dinavian people  are,  by  this  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  such  denominations,  placed  before  the  Church  and 
the  world  on  the  name  footing  as  Jew9,  Mohamme- 
dans, heathen,  and  apostates;  and  tpkerean,  the  re- 
ligious press  of  Raid  denominations  has  been  used  for 
traducing  and  calumniating  the  Lutheran  Church,  its 
doctrine  and  Christian  life,  special  reference  being 
had  to  articles  \>y  the  agent  among  the  Scandinavians 
of  the  Congregational  Gmrch,  M.  W.  Montgomery,  in 
the  " Pioneer  "  and  the  "  Independent** ;  and  where- 
at^ in  view  of  the  conditions  obtaining  among  onr 
people  and  concerning  which  we  deem  oursclvee  to 


have  the  fbllett  information,  we  must  resent  tlie  plac- 
ing of  our  people  before  the  (*hurch  of  God  ana  the 
world  in  such  light  as  unjust  and  in  direct  oppoeutioa 
to  that  Christian  oourteay  which  we  have  a  riffbt  to 
escpect ;  and  whtrwa^  the  real  religious  oonditioD  of 
our  people,  as  compared  with  other  people,  v,  such 
that  we  nave  all  reasons  to  be  thankful  to  God,  vl.o 
in  his  mercv  has  richly  blessed  the  preaching  of  iiis 
word  and  the  administration  of  his  holy  sacrunentd 
among  us;  and  whereat^  the  Lutheran  Chorch, 
through  God's  grace,  has  found  herself  fully  able  to 
administer  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  people,  run* 
ing  us  to  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  Cbnstiui 
world  in  devotion  to  Christian  truth  and  institutioiu, 
and  in  faithfiilness  in  Christian  work ;  and  wktrecu^ 
the  denominational  proeelytism  of  past  years  amon^ 
the  Scandinavians  in  Europe  and  in  this  'cosntiy  has 
already  proved  itseir  a  dire  cau«e  of  contention  and 
strife  and  a  promoter  of  religious  indifference,  laxity, 
and  even  infidelity,  and  a  continuance  of  this  great 
evil  must  necessarily  aggravate  this  condition  of 
things :  Therefore,  be  it 

Siuolv€d,  That  we,  the  United  Norwegian  Lntberan 
Church,  do  hereby  most  earnestly  protest  again^ 
this  proselyting  among  our  people  as  uzijust.  unchris- 
tian, pernicious  in  its  effects  upon  the  Cnurcn  of  God. 
and  an  insult  to  our  Church  and  our  nationality,  ana 
do  most  eameHtiy  request  the  denominatioDs  con- 
oemed  to  desist  therefrom. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  business  trans- 
acted had  reference  to  tne  institutions  of  learn- 
ing for  the  synod.  The  three  theolo^cal  semi- 
naries —  Augsburg  Seminary  at  Minneapolis, 
Augustana  at  Beloit,  and  Luthersk  Presterekoie 
at  Northfield — ^were  united  and  located  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  the  three  theological  faculties  were 
combined.  This  makes  a  strong  seminary,  with 
a  faculty  of  five  professors.  The  institution  has 
an  endowment  of  more  than  $125,000  to  begin 
with,  and  more  is  promised.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined to  make  St.  Olaf  College,  at  Northfield, 
Minn.,  the  general  synod ical  college,  with  the 
understanding  that  tne  colle^ate  department  of 
Augsburg  Seminary  be  continued  for  one  year, 
and  that  the  seminary  at  Beloit,  Iowa,  be  turned 
into  an  orphans*  home. 

In  order  to  care  properly  for  all  parts  of  the 
synodical  territory,  the  synod  was  divided  into 
nineteen  districts,  and  a  **  visitator  **  was  elected 
for  each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  every 
congregation  at  least  once  in  three  years  and  re- 
port from  time  to  time  to  the  president  of  synod. 
The  work  of  missions  also  received  careful  atten- 
tion ;  $10,000  were  appropriared  for  home  mis- 
sions and  a  superintendent  of  missions  was 
elected,  who  shall  reside  in  Minneapolis  and 
oversee  the  entire  work  of  home  missions,  which 
covers  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Northwest.  The  meetinf^  of  the  synod  was  con- 
cluded with  a  grand  jubilee,  on  June  18,  in  the 
Coliseum,  where  addresses  were  delivered,  in 
Norwegian  and  English,  to  an  audience  of  more 
than  5,000. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the 
Lutherans  in  1890: 


UNrrEO  BTATIS. 


Q«Acral  Conneil 

Bynodical  ronferenoe. . . 

General  Synod 

United  8vnod 

Independent  Synoda. . . . 


Total. 


OlfM- 


1S«7 
1872 
1821 
1886 


BCbUv*. 


925 

1,996 

1365 

1^10 

969 

1.409 

196 

8^ 

1,819 

2,849 

4.774 


OWB|{W* 


8,160 


lM.4'-5 
8SS,48& 


MAINE. 
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EtTKOPB. 

Oemuny 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Korwar 

leelana 

Faroe  lalaada. 

Flnlazid,  BiUBia. 

Poland,  Russia 

Others  In  Busnia 

Anatria 

Hungary , 

France 

Holland 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Bonmania.  Senria 

Switxeriand 

Total 

AaiA. 

Ptileetine 

HIndoatan 

China 

AslaUe  BoAsia 

On  Black  Sea. 

Orient 

Total 

AwtaoA. 

Vorth  Afrlea,  Egypt 

West  Africa 

Boath  Afrlea. 

Booth  AlHca  (eolooists) 

East  Africa. 

legMc 

Total 


ICIabtan. 


16,AM 

IJOO 

8,418 

8» 

180 

29 

800 

72 

520 

183 

425 

124 

07 

24 

11 

12 

8 


28,980 


15 

184 

84 

18 

5 

T 


908 


9 

40 

909 

19 

8 
88 


814 


OoDgr*- 

gstloiu. 


20,450 

1,900 

8,400 

960 

800 

82 

1,002 

104 

1,182 

809 

950 

95 

58 

87 

11 

18 

9 


89,644 


9 

86 

17 

18 

5 

7 


148 


9 
20 

158 

86 

4 

87 


88,869,000 

1,967,000 

4,580^000 

1,910,000 

170,000 

9,998 

8,028,000 

800.000 

9,889,600 

899,866 

1,128,508 

80,000 

6S,070 

94,000 

8,089 

7,576 

11,095 


48,188,696 


700 

67,926 

4,679 

19.000 

8,716 

1,948 


90,960 


987 


870 

8.619 

57.488 

99,170 

76 

90,660 


OCB4MIOA. 

A  ustraUa  (colonists) 

AnstrsMan  Mission 

New  Zealand 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Borneo 

Bnmatra. 

New  Oalnea. 

Ft)i  Islands 

bauioa  Islands 

Total 

NOBTH  AmsiOA. 

United  States  and  Canada. 

Greenland 

West  Indies. 

Total 

South  Amkbioa. 

Argentine,  Uraguay 

Brazil 

Chili 

Total 


MInliten. 


76 

9 

14 

1 
9 
17 
5 
1 


47 


SUMUABY. 


CoDgr»- 
gatlou. 


258 
6 

14 
8 
6 

15 
8 
1 


182 

810 

4,774 

15 

8 

8,160 

18 

4 

4,798 

8,176 

4 

40 

8 

4 

54 

8 

61 


B^ittaad 


108,891 


Africa. 

Asia 

Europe 

North  America 

Ooeanica 

South  America 

Total  hi  the  world 


MiBbtMt. 

OoQgr*' 

galkiu. 

814 

887 

803 

148 

82.980 

89,614 

4,792 

8,176 

188 

810 

47 

61 

^ 

88,468 

88,570 

100,000 

881 

10,648 

1,000 

1,068 

12,850 

180 

IflO 

127 


18^794 


6,500,000 

10,000 

1,500 


6.511,500 


6,500 

85,000 

4,000 


90,500 


BapfUaad 


108,881 

90,969 

48.188,696 

6,511,500 

185,794 

95,500 

50,061,880 
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MAINE,  a  New  England  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union,  March  15,  1820 ;  area,  88,040  square 
miles^  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  298,269  in 
1820 ;  399,455  in  1880 ;  501,798  in  1840 ;  588,169  in 
1850 ;  628,279  in  1860 ;  626,915  in  1870 ;  648,986  in 
1880 ;  and  661,086  in  1890.    CapiUl,  Augusta. 

(jtoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officerB  during  the  year:  Governor,  Edwin  C. 
Burleigh,  Republican ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ora- 
roandiu  Smith ;  Treasurer,  Qeorge  L.  Beal ;  At- 
tomey-Ghsneral,  Charles  E.  Littlefleld;  Com- 
missioner of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics, 
Samuel  W.  Matthews ;  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  Nelson  A.  Luce ;  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, Asa  W.  Wildes,  Roscoe  L.  Bowers, 
and  David  N.  Mortland;  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  John  A.  Peters ;  Associate  Jus- 
tices: Charles  W.  Walton,  Charles  Danforth, 
who  died  March  80  and  was  succeeded  by  Will- 
iam P.  Whitehouse,  William  W.  Virgin,  Arte- 
mus  Libbey,  Lucilius  A.  Emery,  Enoch  Foster, 
and  Thomas  H.  Haskell. 

Flnanees.  —  The  total  bonded  debt  of  the 
State  on  Dec.  30  was  $2,602,800.  Of  this  amount 
$118,800  is  drawing  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  $150,- 
000  at  4  per  cent.,  and  $2,884,000  at  8  per  cent. 

Er  annum.   During  the  year  the  sum  of  $50,000 
8  been  paid  on  the  principal  of  the  debt. 
The  Legislature  of  1889  reduced  the  total 

TOL.  xxx.-^-88  A 


State  tax  rate  for  1890  to  2*25  mills,  and  at  the 
same  session  made  extraordinary  appropriations 
of  $150,000  for  enlarging  the  State  House  and 
of  $100,000  for  additions  to  the  Insane  Hospital. 
As  a  result,  the  Treasurer  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  temporary  loan. 

Popalatlon. — The  following  figures  show  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  similar  figures  for  1880 : 


oonNTns. 


Androaooggln. 

Aroostook 

Cumberland . . 

Franklin 

Hancock  — 
Kennebec  — 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobeoot.... 
Pfflcataqals... 
Ba^ftdahoc.... 

t^omerset 

Waldo 

Washington . . 
York 


Total. 


1880. 

1890. 

45,048 

48,968 

41,T00 

49,589 

86,859 

90,949 

18,180 

17,058 

88,189 

87.818 

58,058 

57,018 

82,868 

81,478 

84,881 

81,996 

88,62T 

80,586 

70,476 

78,865 

14,878 

16,184 

19,878 

19,458 

88.888 

88,687 

88,468 

27,759 

44.484 

44,488 

68,257 

68,889 

648,986 

661,086 

8,986 

7,889 

4,590 

♦  1,187 

♦817 

8,954 

« 1,300 

•8,885 

•8,041 

2,889 

1,868 

ISO 

894 

•4,704 

•8 

578 


•  Deereaae. 

Coantr  Debts.— The  bonded  debt  of  Maine 
counties  for  1890  was  $277,100,  and  the  floating 
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debt  $172,778,  making  a  total  of  $449,878.   This  for  the  year  were :    Fire,  $582,002.57 ;  mArine, 

is  a  decrease  of  $1,081  in  the  total  debt  in  ten  $155,204.24 ;  total,  $687,386.81. 
years.    Only  two  of  the  sixteen  connties  are        SaTlngrs  Banks. — The  savings  banks  of  the 

without  debt.  State  are  prosperous.    The  total  deposits  amount 

Education.— The  following  common-school  to  $47,781,166.00,  an  increase  of  $3,804,081.81 
statistics  cover  the  school  year  1888-80 :  Chil-  over  the  amount  at  the  close  of  the  year  1889. 
dren  of  school  age,  212,064 ;  number  attending,  The  total  number  of  depositors  is  140,521,  a  gain 
143,113;  average  daily  attendance,  08,642;  av-  from  last  year  of  8,320.  The  total  amount  of 
erage  school  year,  22  weeks  1|  day :  teachers  State  tax  paid  in  1800  was  $323,540.08,  an  in- 
employed,  7,540;  average  monthly  wages  male  crease  of  $27,738.38  over  1880.  The  total  amount 
teachers,  $35.22 ;  average  monthly  wages  female  of  municipal  taxes  paid  in  1800  was  $13,517.13^ 
teachers,  $17.24 ;  num^r  of  towns  and  plants-  Militia. — ^The  total  number  of  officers  and 
tions  having  town  system,  120;  number  of  school  men  in  the  First  Regiment  of  the  State  militia 
districts,  3,372 ;  number  of  school  houses,  4,364 ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  386,  and  in  the  Second 
built  during  the  year,  75 ;  cost  of  new  buildings,  Regiment  420.  The  Frontier  Guards  numbered 
$163,650 ;  total  value  of  school  property,  $3,481,-  48  and  the  First  Maine  Battery  82.  Four  unat- 
885 ;  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $1,287,048.  tached  companies  contain  172  men,  making  the 

While  the  number  of  children  of  school  ase  total  strength  of  the  militia  1,120.    The  cost  of 

was  but  02  fewer  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  maintenance  during  the  year  was  $20,209.64. 
number  in  attendance  on  the  common  schools        Railroads. — Dunns  the  year  about  42  miles 

was  1,145  fewer.    For  the  past  ten  years  the  de-  have  been  added  to  the  railroad  mileage  of  the 

erease  in  children  of  school  age  has  been  3,600,  State,  as  follow :  The  Dexter  and  Piscataquis, 

while  the  number  of  attendants  has  decreased  now  a  portion  of  the  Maine  Central,  a   line 

8,835.    One  cause  for  the  greater  proportionate  running  from  Dexter  to  Foxcroft,  16*54  miles ; 

decrease  in  attendance  has  been  the  placing  of  the  Kennebec  Central,  a  narrow-gauge  line  of 

pupils  in  the  parochial  schools.    It  is  estimated  railroad  running[  from  Randolph,  opposite  Qar- 

that  in  Lewiston,  Auburn,  Biddeford,  Saco,  Wa-  diner,  to  the  National  Soldiers*  Home,  in  Chehsea, 

terville,  Calais,  and  Westbrook,  at  least  2,500  5  miles ;  the  Augusta,  Hadlowell  and  Gardiner, 

pupils  are  in  these  church  schools.    A  further  an  electric  street  railroad,  running  from  and 

cause  is  found  in  the  growth  of  free  high  schools,  through  Augusta,  Hallowell,  Farmingdale,  and 

the  increase  in  attendance  upon  these  schools  to  Gardiner,  7   miles;    also,  an    extension   of 

during  the  decade  being  almost  equal  to  the  the  Bangor    Street    KAilway,  through    several 

decrease  in  attendance  on  the  common  schools,  streets  in  that  city  and  to  and  through  Brewer, 

These  schools  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor  and  2*03  miles ;    the  Somerset    Railway  extension, 

efficiency.     During    1888-*80,  the   number   of  from  Embden  to  Bingham,  10-06  miles, 
towns  supporting  them  was  204.  an  increase  of       Taxation.— Under  a  resolve  of  the  last  Iiegis- 

28  in  one  year,  and  the  attendance  was  14,000,  an  lature,  a  commission,  consisting  of  Judge  Oliver 

increase  of  505.    The  sum  of  $130,700  was  ex-  G.  Hall,  Hon.  John  L.  Cutler,  and  Gen.  Samuel 

pended  for  their  support,  of  which  only  $34,481  J.  Anderson,  were  appointed  by  the  Governor 

was  derived  from  the  State  treasury.  "  to  provide  for  a  more  equal,  just,  and  equitable 

At  the  three  normal  schools  the  number  of  systemof  taxation  of  all  kinds  of  property  in  this 

pupils  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  State,  for  State,  county,  and  municipal  purposes," 

year,  the  total  number  graduated  being  101  and  and  also  "  to  provide  for  a  better  and  n)or« 

entering  225.    The  Madawaska  Training  School  effectual  system  of  collection  of  taxes.*'     The 

reports  an  attendance  of  65  pupils.  commissioners  entered  upon  their  duties  in  No- 

Charities.  —  At  the  State  Insane  Hospital  vember,  1880,  and  presented  their  report  to  the 

there  were  580  patients  on  Dec.  1, 1880.    During  Governor  in  September.    Thev  submitted  a  pro- 

the  year  ensuing  253  patients  were  admitted,  posed  law,  concerning  which  they  say : 
makmg  a  total  of  833  under  treatment.    The  ex- 
penses for  maintenance  during  the  year  were       The  new  direct  souroefl  of  State  revenue  under  the 

$161,500.82,  and  the  sum  of  $55,651.70  was  dis-  proposed  law  are:    *' The  taxation  of  collateral  in- 

bursed  for  improvements  and  additions  to  the  hentonces;  increase  in  railroad  taxes  by  removuuf 

^^^^^4^  u,^i\A;L,^     Ti,«  ,^^,ysi^«i^r^  A.>«v^;«if<^  the  Zt  per  cent,  limit;  the  taxation  of  sleepinir-car 

pr^nt  buildmgs.    The  commission  appointed  eompanS;    the  Uixation  of  telephone  instniif^ 

under  a  resolve  of  the  last  Le^slature  to  pur-  ie«,^or  royalty  paying ;  the  taxation  of  insurance 

chase  a  site  for  a  new  Insane  Hospital  has  se-  and  ffoanuitoe  companies  on  gross  instead  of  net 

cured  an  eligible  location  in  Bangor.  premiums ;   taxation  of  foreign  and  nnlioeniied  ui- 

Prlaons. — At  the  State  Prison  there  were  150  surance  oompanies ;  taxation  of  accumulations  of  aav- 

prisoners  on  Dec.  1,  1880.    During  the  year  en-  ings  banks ;  taxation  of  trust  and  loan  associations ; 

suing  65  were  committed  and  41   discharged,  taxation  of  corporate  franchises ;  tax  on  enroUmcnt 

leavfng  174  in  custody,  on  Nov   30  1800  Jhe  S^^^rarofCTSS^^^^T^^^^^^^^ 

net  expense  <>'  the  prison  to  the  State  dunng  ^  reasonably  expected  from  these  sourws,  under  \ 

the  year  was  $16,578.10.    At  the  State  Reform  Bvstem  administered  by  an  effident  Board  of  Sute 

School  there  were  150  boys  during  the  year,  114  Assessors,  in  addition  to  the  amount  to  be  derived 

remaining  at  its  close.  from  present  sources,  will,  we  believe,  be  quite  large. 

Insarance.— The  insurance   written   in  the  But  it  is  from  the  increase  of  toxable  property  which 

State  during  the  year,  by  companies  other  than  ^^H  be  brought  to  light  by  the  system  propwed  that 

local  mutual  companies,  was  ^  follows:    Fire,  7^^  "'^^  confidently  expect  relief  will  be  found  for 

^atu\  »ti  Q  Q7 .    «ir,.;r,^    ai n  QQq  ^ta  77 .    fr^f  o  1  ^be  general  tax  payer ;  m  the  new  and  imperative  pro- 

f  n!'S:^'^io  21 '    5?u""®'   $10,323,574.77;    total,  ^.^.5^^^  ^j^j^^  ^^  intended  to  unmask  tho  property 

$07,074,088.74.    The  premiums  received  for  the  of  ^^  dishonest,  defeat  the  cunning  of  the  inviuier, 

year  were :    Fire,  $1,175,200.50 ;  marine,  $851,-  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  upright  cftisen,  and  slimn- 

291.37;   total,  $1,426,500.87.    The  losses    paid  late  the  fidelity  of  tax  officers.    The  average  rate  of 
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taxation  throughout  the  State  was  last  year  1*71  per  in  dutv.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  condi- 
cent,  on  a  valuation  which  in  many  towns  was  much  tion  or  affiiire  is  mosilyoonflnea  to  our  cities  and  larger 
below  a  '  just  value.'  We  believe  that,  under  the  sys-  villa^^es.  In  other  places  the  law  appears  to  have  been 
tern  proposed,  the  annual  levy  need  not  exceed  an  faithfull}'  and  successfully  administered. 
average  of  1  per  cent."  Political.— On  May  20  a  State  convention  of 
Talnation. — Pursuant  to  the  law  requiring  a  the  Union  Labor  party  met  at  Waterville  and 
valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the  State  once  nominated  Isaac  R.  Clark,  of  Bangor,  for  Gov- 
in  ten  years,  forpurpoaes  of  State  taxation,  the  ernor.  A  platform  was  adopted  favoring  the 
Governor  in  1889  appointed  a  valuation  commis-  dbtribution  of  the  United  States  Treasury  sur- 
sion  of  16  persons.  This  commission  met  on  plus  among  the  people,  the  establishment  of 
Dec.  8,  1889,  and  continued  its  sessions  to  postal  sayines  banks,  the  ownership  of  trans- 
March  28,  when  it  adjourned  till  the  second  portation  and  telegraph  facilities  by  the  Govern- 
Tuesday  in  November.  The  total  valuation  of  ment,  and  the  pensioning  of  ever^'  soldier  and 
the  State,  as  returned  to  the  commission  by  the  sailor  who  has  seen  service.  Opposition  was  de- 
assessors  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  plantations,  clared  to  the  gift  of  land  to  corporations,  the 
was  9258,910,534,  against  $228,030,656  returned  sale  of  land  to  aliens,  the  dealing  in  futures  of 
by  the  assessors  in  1880.  The  value  of  the  wild  agricultural  products,  and  to  employment  of 
lands,  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission,  is  contract  labor.  The  Australian  ballot  system, 
to  be  added.  The  amount  of  railroad  property  and  a  graduated  income  tax  were  recommended. 
reported  to  the  commission  is  $2,300,000.  iBank  On  June  4  a  State  Democratic  oonyention  at 
stock  gives  a  total  of  $8,336,281.  In  1880  the  Augusta  nominated  Francis  W.  Hill,  of  Exeter, 
State  had  a  reported  value  of  shipping  of  $8,678,-  for  Governor,  and  adopted  a  platform  that  con- 
003.     The  amount  reported  in  18^   was  but  tained  the  following : 

$5,523,626,  a  decrease  in  ten  years  of  $3,154,470.  Rttolved,  That  refonn  in  the  administration  of  th» 
The  total  value  of  live  stock  reported  was  nearly  affidre  of  the  State  is  urgently  demanded,  l^eedless 
$16,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  com-  and  extravagant  expenditures  have  oome  largely  to 
mission  had  not  made  its  final  report.  absorb  our  State  revenues,  thus  postponing  the  pay- 
Abandoned  Farms.— During  the  year  statis-  Jjen*  9^,^^f  State  war  debt,  upon  which  more  than 

tics  were  gathered  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  ^^^,  ^^Tlf^"""*  ^'"l^^J!!^**^/  ^^S  '^^"^^ 

T  -twx-  -«5  T.,^,,o«-*;.i  Gf»f:.4-;^<.  #««-«  •ii  k„*  io  SaUnes  have  been  unneoessanally  mcreased,  m  some 

Labor  and  Industnal  Statistics  from  all  but  12  ,,^^  ^j^hout  request;  and  that  with  a  pipuhition 

towns  and  plantations  m  the  State,  respecting  nearly  stationary,  with  no  State  enterprises  requiring 

the  number  and  v^lueof  abandoned  farms  there-  an  outlay,  the  expenditures  for  Stste  purposes  have 

in.     His  report  shows  a  total  of  8,318  such  farms,  been  nearly  quadrupled  under  the  rule  of  Uie  Bepubli- 

or  an  average  of  nearly  seven  for  each  town.  The  can  party, 

number  of  acres  included  in  these  farms  is  264,-  ^^^^^  That  the  hypocrisy  and  dishonesty  with 

513,  or  500  acres  to  each  town,  and  they  are  val-  J^^^^.^^^P^^^^'^lT'^y  JT  ^**i^  ^»th  fhe  ques- 

««^  ^*  Ai  OAQ  foa  «»  •»  ^^^^Z^  ^#  #Q  q6  .>»  ..«««  ^o^  of  temperance  deserves  the  condemnation  ot  all 

®i  *^  i}^t'^^'  %u^  %^^^  ^  f^:^  %T  ^J^,  good  peopled  They  use  the  statutes  of  the  State  for 

ProhiMtion.--The   decision  of  the  United  party  purposes  and  the  corruption  of  the  ballot.    For 

States  Supreme  Court,  late  m  April,  in  the  case  party  ends  they  permit  the  laws  to  be  openly  and 

of  Leisy  vs.  Hardin,  was  soon  followed  by  the  notoriously  violated. 

opening  of   "original-package"    shoM  in  the  On  June  12  the  Republican  State  Convention 

larger  towns  and  cities.    A  seizure  of  liquor  at  assembled  at  Augusta  and  unanimously  nomi- 

one  of  these  shops  was  promptly  made,  and  the  nated    Gov.    Burieigh    for    re-election.      The 

Questions  involved  were  brought  before  the  State  platform  includes  the  following : 

Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  State  iw.  Burns.  ,*  r..u   »      vi-          -.  t  *                         .    i    j 

The  Court  rendered  a  decision  on  May  29  to  the  It,  [the  Republican  p«rty]  favors  an  economical  ad- 

!lm    rTu  *  *^""*'*^  •*  u«»v,«*v*i  w«  A««j  51^  J^"*''  mmistration  snd  a  continuance  of  the  financial  pohoy 

effect  that  such  seizure  was  illegal.    The  eon-  ^^ich,  under  the   administration  of   Gov.  idwin 

dudmg  portion  of  the  opinion  is  as  follows :  c.  Burfeiffh,  has  lessened  the  burden  of  the  people  by 

The  case  of  Gus.  Leiay  et  als.  va.  Hardm,  I'ust  de-  redudn jf  both  the  amount  of  the  State  debt  and  the 

dded  bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  ™*p  of  mterest  paid  upon  it. 

ftill  considerstion,  seems  to  cleariy  seUle  the  question,  It  favors  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  may  be 
and  to  require  us,  as  we  are  bound  on  such  questions  necessary  for  the  protection  of  labor, 
by  the  Uw  as  determined  bv  that  court,  torovereethe  ^}  not  only  recognizes  the  evils  of  intemperance 
rulings  below,  and  sustain  the  law  according  to  the  re-  and  sympathizes  with  all  honest  and  well-directed 
spondent's  contention.  The  opinion  of  a  minority  of  efforts  to  eradicate  them,  but  it  unreservedly  renews 
tnc  judizes  sitting  in  that  case  appears  to  be  very  its  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  of  the  question  involved  an^  liquor  traffic,  and  insists  upon  the  thorough  and  effect- 
may  commend  itself  to  many  as  containing  the  better  ive  enforcement  of  the  prohibitoiy  law.  It  demands 
eonelusion.  Our  obedicnoe  is  due,  however,  to  the  of  Congress  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  shall 
judgment  which  prevuls.  Not  that  our  statute  is  un-  enable  each  State  to  exorcise  Aill  control  within  its 
ocmsfcitntional,  for  it  prohibits  only  the  "  unlawftd  borders  over  the  traffic  in  all  liquors  whether  im- 
sale  "  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  but  that  its  interpreta-  ported  therein  in  the  original  packages  or  otherwise, 
tion  must  be  constitutional.  It  favors  an  elective  system  ftee  from  corruption 

-^               ,     ^                 ,         ^             ,          .  and  fraud,  and  it  approves  of  any  legisUtion  that 

No  general  effort  was  thereafter  made  to  in-  may  be  lequired  to  secure  that  end. 

terfere  with  the  business  of  these  shops,  until  the  u  favors  the  policy  which  protects  American  labor 

passage  of  the   Wilson  bill  by  Congress  com-  against  foreig;n  competition,  aids  ogricultnic,  builds 

pelled  them  to  close.    Regarding  the  general  np  American  industry,  and  creates  an  adequate  home 

operation  of  the  prohibitory  law,  the  Governor  ™«™t  for  domestic  production.               .      . .    ,. 

ai«>  s^  i,i«  ,t«AOfi.<*r  ♦^  *k«  Ti«;«i«V..««  «#  1Q01  .  it  favors  hberal  pensions  for  service  rendered  in  the 

says  m  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1891 :  ^^  ^^  ^,,3  rebellion. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  law  for  the  suppression  It  favors  the  regulation  of  immigmtion,  po  as  to 

of  the  liquor  traffic  is  often  violated,  and  that  officials  prevent  the  introduction  of  convict  and  pauper  labor 

charged  with  Its  enforaement  are  trequently  derelict  and  the  criminal  classes. 
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On  June  16  the  Democratic  nominee,  Francis 
W.  Hil],  died  suddenly  at  Exeter.  A  call  was 
issued  by  the  State  committee,  under  which  the 
mcmbcra  of  the  former  convention  reassembled 
at  Augusta  on  July  2.  At  this  meeting  William 
P.  Thompson,  of  Belfast,  was  nominated  for 
Governor.  A  different  spirit  regarding  the  pro- 
hibition question  prevailed,  the  platform  of  the 
former  convention  being  amencfed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  resolution  favoring  **  the  election  of  a 
Governor  and  Legislature  who  will  resubmit  the 
prohibitory  amendment  to  the  people."  The 
jProhibition  party  was  also  in  the  field  with 
Aaron  Clark,  of  Buxton,  as  its  nominee  for 
Governor. 

The  election  in  September  assumed  a  national 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  the 
only  indication,  prior  to  the  November  elections, 
of  popular  opinion  regarding  the  national  Ad- 
ministration and  the  recent  action  of  Congress. 
The  result  was  an  increase  in  (he  Republican 
majority.  For  Governor.  Burleigh,  received  64,- 
214  votes ;  Thompson,  45,331 ;  Aaron  Clark,  2,081; 
and  Isaac  R.  Clark,  1,296.  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature were  elected  as  follow :  Senate,  Republi- 
cans 27,  Democrats  4 ;  House,  Republicans  110, 
Democrats  41.  In  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Thomas  6.  Reed,  Speaker  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  was  re-elected  by  a 
plurality  of  4,827,  receiving  16,797  votes  to  11,- 
970  votes  for  Melvin  P.  frank,  his  Democratic 
opponent.  In  1888  Mr.  Reed's  plurality  was 
2,^3.  In  the  other  three  Congressional  dis- 
tricts Republicans  were  elected  by  the  follow- 
ing vote:  Second  District,  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr. 
(Rep.),  16,459,  Charles  K  Allen  (Dem.),  11,647; 
Third  District,  Seth  L.  MUUken  (Rep.),  14,- 
493,  Charies  Baker  (Dem.),  10,978 ;  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, Charles  A.  Boutelle,  16,829.  Josiah  Cros- 
by, 11,236. 

MARYLAND,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one  of 
the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
April  28,  1788 ;  area,  12,210  square  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
was  319,728  in  1790;  341,548  in  1800;  380,546  in 
1810;  407,350  in  1820;  447,040  in  1830;  470,019 
in  1840;  583,034  in  1850;  687,049  in  1860;  780.- 
894  in  1870;  934,943  in  1880;  and  1,042;890  in 
1890.    Capital,  Annapolis. 

OoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Elihu  E. 
Jackson,  Democrat ; '  Secretary  of  State,  E.  W. 
LeCompte;  Treasurer,  Stevenson  Archer,  who 
was  removed  from  office  by  the  Governor,  on 
April  15,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edwin  H.  Brown ; 
Comptroller,  L.  Victor  Baughman;  Attorney- 
General,  William  P.  Whyte ;  Secretary  of  State 
Board  of  Education,  M.  A.  Newell ;  Tax  Com- 
missioner, Levin  Wool  ford,  who  died  Sept.  29, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Frank  T.  Shaw;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Richard  H. 
Alvey ;  Associate  Justices,  James  M.  Robinson, 
James  McSherry,  Levin  T.  H.  Irving,  William 
S.  Brran,  Frederick  Stone,  Oliver  Miller,  and 
David  Fowler. 

Coantjr  Debts,— The  total  debt  of  Maryland 
counties  in  1890  was  $872,131,  a  decrease  of 
$528,964  in  ten  years.  The  bonded  debt  was 
$839,900,  and  the  fioatingdebt  $32,231. 

Popalation. — ^The  following  table  exhibits  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties  as  ascer- 


tained by  the  national  census  of  this  year  com- 
pared with  similar  returns  for  1860: 


COUNTIICS. 


1880. 


An«iraD7 

Anne  Anrodel 

Baltimore  dtjr 

Baltimora  Couatjr. 

Calvert 

OuroHoe 

Carroll  

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prlnoe  Oeorgpe^a. . . 

Qaeen  Anne 

8t  Mary's 

Bomerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


88,019 
88,626 
882,818 
88,886 
10,688 
18.766 
80,992 
27,106 
18,648 
28,110 
60,482 
12,175 
28,048 
16,140 
17,605 
84,760 
26,461 
19,267 
16,984 
81,668 
19,065 
88,661 

iaoi6 

19,689 


Total. 


1890. 


41,671 
84,094 
484,489 
72,909 
9,860 
18JK)8 
8*2,876 
25,851 
1M91 
84,848 
49,612 
14,818 
88,998 
16,260 
17,471 
27,185 
26,0$0 
18,461 
16,819 
84.155 
19.486 
89,782 
19,980 
19,747 


1,042,890 


8.669 

102,126 

•10.447 

♦67S 

187 

1,884 

•1,257 

1.7» 

•970 

8,089 

9S1 

129 

*I84 

S.424 

•371 

•796 

•1,115 

2,4S7 

671 

1,221 

1,914 

.  203 


107^ 


Legr^dlAtiTe  SessiOD.— The  ree;ttlar  hiennial 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  Began  on  Jan. 
1,  and  ended  on  March  81.  On  Jan.  14  United 
States  Senator  Ephraim  K.  Wilson,  whoreceired 
the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  caucos,  was 
re-elected  for  the  term  of  six  years,  by  the  follow- 
ing vote :  Senate,  Wilson  16,  Thomas  S.  Hod- 
son,  the  Republican  nominee,  6 ;  House,  Wilson 
50,  Hodson  28.  An  Australian  or  secret  ballot 
law  was  a  notable  result  of  the  session.  It 
applies  to  all  elections,  except  in  9  specified 
counties,  and  contains  the  following  general 
provisions :  All  ballots  shall  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed at  public  expense.  The  names  of  those 
candidates  only  who  nave  properly  filed  nomina- 
tion papers  can  be  printed  on  the  ballots.  If  the 
candidate  has  been  nominated  by  the  convention 
or  caucus  of  a  party  that  in  the  last  preceding 
election  polled  at  leaj^t  1  per  cent  of  the  entire 
vote  cast  his  nomination  papers  shall  be  signed 
by  the  presiding  ofiicer  and  secretary  of  sucli 
convention  or  caucus.  Candidates  may  be  also 
nominated  when  their  nomination  papers  are 
signed  by  registered  voters  to  the  number  of 
5W)  if  the  candidate  is  to  be  voted  for  through- 
out the  State ; '  to  the  number  of  300  if  he  is  to 
be  voted  for  in  the  larger  cities ;  and  to  the  num- 
ber of  200  in  all  other  cases.  The  nomination 
papers  of  candidates  who  are.  to  be  voted  for  in 
more  than  one  county  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  those  of  other  candidates 
with  the  county  supervisors  of  election,  except 
that  in  Baltimore  they  shall  be  filed  with  the 
city  supervisors  of  election.  At  least  fourteen 
days  before  the  election  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  certify  the  nominations  filed  with  him  to 
the  respective  boards  of  supervisors,  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  furnish- 
ing the  ofiicial  ballots.  The  names  of  all  the 
candidates  shall  be  on  one  ballot,  those  nomi- 
nated by  each  political  party  being  grouped  in 
parallel  columns,  headed  by  the  name  of  the 
party  and  the  party  emblem  or  device,  i/.^^Tj 
Blank  spaces  shall  be  left  for  writing  additional 
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names.  The  voter  shall  place  a  cross  opposite  business  in  the  State.  Telephone,  parloivcar, 
the  name  of  each  candidate  voted  for,  or  he  may  palace-car,  and  sleeping-car  companies  were 
Tote  for  all  the  candidates  of  any  party  by  plac-  taxed  2  per  cent. ;  oil  or  pipe-line  companies,  1 
in^  a  cross  opposite  the  party  name  or  device,  per  cent ;  and  electric-liglit,  electric-construo* 
The  ballots  shall  be  printed  with  black  ink,  on  tion,  guano,  phosphate,  and  fertilizer  corn- 
dear  white  paper,  and  on  the  back  of  each  shall  panics,  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Such  corporations 
be  stamped  the  words  **  Official  ballot  for,"  with  were  required,  before  doin^  business  in  the  State, 
the  name  of  the  polline  place,  the  date  of  the  to  file  a  certiiied  copy  of  tneir  charter  with  the 
election,  and  a  /a«  simile  of  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  appoint  at  least  two 
president  of  the  board  of  supervisors  preparing  agents  m  the  State  on  wnom  legal  process 
the  ballots.  Sample  copies  of  the  official  ballo^  might  be  served.  Foreign  railroad,  telegraph  or 
without  the  indorsement  on  the  back,  shall  be  cable,  and  express  or  transportation  companies 
publicly  posted  at  least  four  days  before  each  doing  business  in  the  State,  and  not  taxed  on  the 
election.  The  election  clerks  shall  keep  in  a  shares  of  their  capital  stock  in  the  State,  were 
book  for  that  purpose  a  record  of  the  name  of  subjected  to  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  ^oss 
each  voter  and  the  order  in  which  he  voted.  At  receipts  of  their  business  in  the  State  in  addition 
each  polling  place  voting  shelves  or  compart-  to  the  taxes  on  their  real  property.  A  tax  or 
ments  (not  less  than  1  for  each  100  qualified  bonus  of  one  eighth  of  1  per  cent,  was  imposed 
voters,  and  never  less  than  5  in  Baltimore,  or  on  the  capital  stock  of  all  corporations  there- 
less  than  3  outside)  shall  be  so  erected  that  in  after  created,  and  upon  an^r  subsequent  increase 
marking  the  ballots  the  voters  may  be  in  sight,  of  stock  of  such  corporations.  Upon  any  in- 
but  screened  from  the  observation  of  others.  A  crease  of  stock  of  old  corporations,  a  tax  or 
guard  rail  shall  be  so  constructed  that  only  per-  bonus  of  one  sixth  of  1  per  cent,  was  levied, 
sons  within  the  inclosure  can  approach  within  Religious  and  charitable  corporations  and  rail- 
6  feet  of  the  ballot-boxes  or  oi  the  compart-  road  companies  were  exempted  from  the  last- 
ments.    A  rubber  stamp  shall  be  provided  in  mentioned  tax. 

each  compartment  for  tne  purpose  of  marking  Provision  was  made  for  the  issue  of  new  cer- 
the  cross.  Not  more  than  4  voters  in  excess  of  tificates  of  indebtedness,  to  be  called  the  ex- 
the  number  of  voting  shelves  shall  be  allowed  change  loan  of  1891,  to  the  amount  of  $970,- 
within  the  rail  at  one  time ;  and  not  more  than  595.85,  bearing  not  over  3*65  per  cent,  interest 
6  persona,  in  addition  to  those  within  the  rail,  and  redeemabfo  in  1905.  These  certificates  may 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  poll-room  at  one  time  be  issued  in  exchange  for  or  may  be  sold  and 
The  ballot  clerk  shall  place  his  initials  on  the  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 
back  of  each  ballot  under  the  fae  simile  before  loans  of  1887,  1888,  1889,  and  1847,  now  re- 
delivering the  ballot  to  the  voter.  The  voter  deemable.  It  was  further  provided  that  all 
may  take  with  him  any  unofficial  sample  ballot  money  in  the  ti^easury  in  excess  of  $150,000 
of  a  different  color  from  the  official  ballot,  to  aid  not  needed  for  current  expenses  should  be 
him  in  marking  his  own.  After  marking  the  transferred  to  the  sinking  fund  and  used  to 
ballot,  he  shall  fold  it  so  that  his  choice  is  not  purchase  securities  therefor,  such  securities  to 
visible,  and  so  that  the  initials  of  the  ballot  be  stamped  with  the  words  "  purchased  for  the 
clerk  appear.    No  voter  within  the  railing  shall  sinking  fund." 

talk  with  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  another.  The  number  of  tobacco  inspection  warehouses 
No  official  ballots  can  be  taken  from  the  poll-  was  reduced  from  five  to  three, 
room.  No  ballot  shall  be  deposited  or  counted  Several  amendments  were  made  to  the  oyster 
unless  it  has  the  official  inaorsement  on  the  laws,  the  most  important  requiring  that  every 
back  and  the  initials  of  the  ballot  clerk.  Suit-  oyster  whose  shell  measures  less  than  2^  inches 
able  penalties  are  imposed  for  violations  of  the  in  length  from  hinge  to  mouth  shall  be  culled 
various  provisions  of  the  act.  fiy  another  act,  out  and  returned  to  the  bed.  The  State  was  re- 
tbe  registration  law  is  revised  and  amended  in  districted  for  members  of  Congress  in  order  to 
many  of  its  details^  especially  in  the  provisions  make  five  of  the  six  districts  reliably  Demo- 
relating  to  the  city  of  jBaltimore.  cratic.  A  high-license  law  for  Baltimore  city 
Important  changes  were  made  at  this  session  was  passed,  increasing  the  price  of  liquor  li- 
in  the  revenue  laws.    An  annual  State  tax  was  censes  to  $250  annually. 

imposed  on  the  gross  receipts  of  corporations  The  following  constitutional  amendments  were 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  doing  proposed  and  provision  was  made  for  their  sub- 
business  therein  as  follow :  On  steam  raUroad  mission  to  the  people  at  the  next  election : 
companies,  tele^aph  or  cable  companies,  express  ^  1.  Authorizing  the  Governor  to  veto  separate  items 
or  transportation  companies,  oil  or  pipe-line  in  any  appropnation  bill.  2.  P'roviding  that  the 
companies,  and  title-insurance  companies,  a  tax  G«no™l  Aasembly  shall  not  alter  or  amend  the  char- 
of  1  per  cent ;  on  telephone,  parlor-car,  sleeping-  *«^  <>^  W  exwung  coijoration  or  pass  any  general  or 
«-.  ^V^  A^^u  f«,-4.  Jr™«f««^«/  «ili;£,  Bpecial  law  for  its  benefit  unleea  said  corporation 
car,  safe-deposit,  tnist,  guarantee  and  fidelity  Bhall  surrender  all  its  claims  to  exemption  from  taxa- 
coinpanies,  a  tox  of  2  per  cent ;  and  on  electric-  tion  or  from  the  repeal  or  modification  of  ita  charter, 
light  and  electnc-construction  companies,  a  tax  and  that  any  corporation  which  shall  accept,  use,  en- 
01  one-half  of  1  per  cent  When  the  line  or  joy,  or  in  any  way  avail  it«elf  of  any  rights,  privi- 
business  of  any  such  company  extends  beyond  leges,  or  advantages  hereafter  granted  by  any  aen- 
the  State  it  is  required  to  pay  a  tax  only  on  the  fr^  o^  »P«ciaJ  oc^  »hall  be  conclusively  presumed  to 
gross  receipts  accruing  from  business  within  the  ^^«  surrendered  any  exemption  tromtaxation  gnuit- 
^  the  Amount  to  fe  ascertained  as  pn^cribed  ^jn'j.k^tt;;  t^dtcTalSta^t  Me^Iul^'tS 
in  the  act  Corporations  organized  outside  the  be  uniform  on  the  same  kinds  of  property  or  ctasa  of 
State,  but  doing  business  therein,  were  subjected  subjects  and  should  be  levied  and  collected  under 
to  a  similar  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  their  general  laws,  but  that  the  General  Assembly  may  ex- 
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empt  therefrom  public  property  and  the  property  of  The  Chesapeake  aad  Ohio  Canal.— The 

reli^ous,  charitable,  benevolent,  literary,  or  educa-  wreck  of  this  canal  by  the  freshets  of  May  and 

tional  inutitutions.    All  other  property  may  be  taxed  June,  1889,  brought  before  the  General  Assembly 

and  the  inoomea  of  citizens  may  be  taxed  by  general  ^.j^^  imperative  necessity  of  devising  some  means 

laws.    4.  Amending  section  1  of  Article  VII  so  that  ^^  gave  the  interest  of  the  State  therein  from  total 

county  commiBsioners  instead  ot  being  elected  every  ,            .     ..     i^^-,-,in--  ^f  the  session  the  lia- 

two  years  in  November  may  be  elected  at  such  times  {^f?;.   ^\  ^^  beginning  ^^  J»®  J^°"  .J^^^ 

in  such  numbers  and  for  such  periods,  not  exceeding  bilities  of  the  canaJ  company  i^a^/ng  PnjVSL?' 

six  years,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.    6.  Author-  the  claims  of  the  State  aggregated  about  f4^- 

iring  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  sell,  subject  to  000,  comprising  the  following  items :  For  repair 

such  regulations  as  the  General  Assembly  may  pre-  bonds  issued  in  1878,  $500,000  and  interest  ac- 

scribe,  the  interest  of  the  State,  whethe^as  stock-  crued  thereon  $90,000 ;  for  labor  and  repairs  upon 

holder  or  creditor,  in  all  works  of  internal  improve-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  $70,000;  for  a  judgment  upon 

ment  and  m  J^y.^a^king  corporation,  it«^^^^  ^   ^^  property  at  Cumberland,  upon  which 

ryment  the  bonds  or  reffistered  debt  ot  the  State.     »'"^  wu»ix  ^^y^^^^j  '  ^fl«„f  mqa 

Tuthorizing  the  General  Assembly  to  enact  laws  execution  mi  At  ^  issued  at  any  moment  m- 

taxing  mortgages  upon  property  in  the  State  and  the  000 ;  for  preferred  construction  bonds  of  1»44^ 

debts  secured  thereby  in  the  county  or  city  where  $1,609,600,  and  for  interest  thereon  since  Jan. 

such  property  is  situated.  1865  about  $1,860,600.    During  several  months 

-  ,,  prior  to  the  session,  the  State  Board  of  Public 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  Works  sought  to  obtain  proposals  for  a  lease  of 

To  punish  any  pewon  who  with  intent  to  extort  the  property  without  success,  and  the  General 

money  or  procure  other  profit  shall  fiab»ely  accuse  or  Assembly,  in  January,  passed  a  resolution  direct- 

threaten  to  accuse  another  of  any  crime  or  of  any-  ing  the  board  to  advertise  for  such  proposals, 

thing  which,  if  true,  would  tend  to  bring  him  into  ^jjg  bj^jg  ^  be  opened  on  Feb.  4. 

contempt  or  disrepute.    ^    .     .                        ,  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  a  proposition  was 

^  To  punUh  anv  one  who  mrtigatw,  engages  m,  or  ^^^  j^m  the  Washington  and  Cumberland 

in  any  way  turthors  any  act  of  cruelty  to  any  animal  Sr;i™^P^«,r.««v  whinh  waiiH«^mpH  hvthi»Gov- 

or  any  act  tending  to  produce  such  cruelty,  or  who  Railr(»dCompany,  which  was  deemed  by  ineuov 

by  any  ad;  or  negfect  lAllfully  causes  or  peraits  any  emor  to  be  advantageous  to  the  State,  and  an  act 

animal  to  undergo  torture  or  cruelty.  was  passed  in  accordance  therewith,    l&is  aci 

Empowering  the  directors  of  the  Maryland  Peni-  provides  that  the  canal  company  may  lease  the 

tentiary  to  purchase  or  oondcmn  land  and  improve-  canal  to  the  railroad  company  for  ninety-nine 

ments  for  the  purpose  of  enlaiging  said  penitentiaiy  yp^rs,  renewable  forever,  on  the  undertaking  of 

in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  appropriating  $260,000  ^^  railroad  company  to  construct  upon  the  tow- 

%o°i^u"isrj^^^^^^  en^iged  in  betting,  gambling,  path  or  bed  of  the  <^*^»S<>'-i'^"^^^^^ 

bookm\iking,  or  pool  aSliSg  at  any  rai,  cocking-  of  railroad  from  Cumberland  to  thecity  of  Wash- 

main,  base-ball  match,  or  contest  of  any  kind,  and  to  ington,  and  to  operate  the  same,     i^  or  sucli  lease 

punish  the  owners  or  occupier*  of  lancl,  building,  or  the  railroad  company  shall  pay  to  the  state 

vtesels  who  permit  such  betting,  etc. ;  but  this  act  Treasurer,  within  six  months  of  its  execution,  a 

shall  not  apply  fo  horse  rac«  at  agricultural  fairs  or  ^^^  ^qual  to  the  principal  and  accrued  interest 

upon  any  race  courw  or  dnvmg  park  in  the  State.  ^  thenmair  bonds  of  1878,  also  $70,000  to  meet 

To  prohibit  foreign  life-insurance  companies  doing  a  sum  equal  to  the  judgment  of  about  fW,wu 

business  in  the  State  fVom  making  any  discrimma-  outstanding  against  the  canal  company,    inew 

tion  between  perrons  of  the  same  class  m  the  rate  of  sums  the  Treasurer  shall  apply  to  the  purchase 

premium  charged  for  life  or  endowment  insurance.  of  said  bonds,  claims,  and  judgment  and  the  State 

Prescribing  the  contents  and  dimensions  of  a  stand-  g^all  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  former 

ard  barrel  for  measuring  green  pease  and  beans  in  the  holders  thereof.     Within  the  same  period  the 

hull  and  other  like  farm  products,  and  requiring  ^^ii-^o^  «rtmrMinir  ahuW  imv  t/i  th«  SUte  Treas- 

every  such  barrel  t»  be  stamped  by  the  inspector  of  railroad  company  shall  W  to  tne  ^w^f^J^ 

weigW  and  measures  in  Baltimore.*'              "^  urer  a  sum  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  pnncifw^ 

Extending  for  one  or,  at  the  latest,  two  years,  the  of  the  preferred  construction  bonds  of  1  .w  out 

time  when  the  heating  of  passenger  cars  by  stoves  of  which  he  shall  pay  to  the  holders  of  saw  Donas 

must  be  abolished.  one  fourth  of  the  principal  of  their  bonds  upon 

Raising  the  age  of  consent  in  females  from  ten  to  condition  that  they  surrender  them  to  the  State. 

fourteen  years.    ^  _^  ^  ^               .^      ,                  ^  The  lessee  shall  further  pay  to  the  State  the  sum 

Making  it  unlawftil  for  any  railroad  company  to  .  •innno  Anmrnllv  from  the  time  its  road  is 

withholdTfrom  any  of  its  employ^  any  part  of  th6  ^^  *  »  :"?VJ^^  n    ^JIT^  i  fT.  Wi^^ 

w.^^  of  said  employes  for  rSliet'  or  insuVance  pur-  completed  from  Cu'nberlaml  to  Wdh^^ 

poJ^eg                   *^  said  annuity  may  be  compounded  at  any  time  oj 

^o  punish  any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  the  payment  of  $300,000.    There  were  ""{°^^."? 

age  wno  shall  obtain  anv  spirituous  or  fermented  other  provisions  regulating  the  powers  and  duties 

bquors  by  knowingly  and  willfully  misrepresenting  of  the  railroad  company, 

his  age.                      ^  In  consequence  of  the  prolonged  debates  »nfr 

To  punish  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons  in  the  ,      ^         ^^^  measure  its  passage  was  delayed 

%  proS  Uf;  sale  of  adulterated  articles  of  food  "ntil  near  the  close  ottYj^on     U^^ 

and  (/rink  unless  the  nature  of  the  adulteration  is  legal  proceedings  instituted  by  the  bondnoiae 

plainly  stamped  or  printed  on  each  package  or  the  against  the  canal  company  had  reachea  an  »« 

purchaser  is  informed  by  the  seller  of  its  true  nature,  vanced  stage  in  the  courts.    The  holdew  oi  i 

and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  diseased,  corrupted,  or  un-  repair  bonds  of  1878  had  petitioned  the  Court  oi 

wholesome  flesh,  fruits,  -vegetables,  or  other  provis-  ^^q  District  of  Columbia,  and  also  the  Marywu^ 

^^'J'***        .      .X,   '    '  A'  ^-       r-    ♦•^-  ^^♦i.-^-^^  Supreme  Court,  to  decree  a  foreclosure  sale  o 

Increasmg  the  junsdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace.  tu^  nrnnprtv  and  the  holders  of  the  construction 

Requiring  notice  of  the  death  of  any  pereon  from  a  J^e  P^^P®?^^/"^  ,^^®  ^^^f^^^ 

coSous  disease  to  be  at  once  given  to  the  Secre-  bonds  of  1844  had  appealed  to  the  same  tnou 

tary  of  the  State  Board  of  Uealth.  to  appoint  receivers  to  take  charge  of  m  V""^ 
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eit  J  and  to  repair  and  operate  the  canal  for  their  Governor  his  resignation  as  Treasurer,  but  it 
benefit.  Upon  these  petitions,  Justice  Cox,  of  the  was  not  accepted.  The  inyestigatine  committee, 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  Jan.  27,  ap-  on  April  10,  made  a  report  to  the  Governor,  on 
pointed  ^;eceivers  of  the  property  within  the  Dis-  the  basis  of  the  testimony  then  before  it,  de- 
trict  of  Columbia,  with  authority  to  repair  it  and  daring  that  sufficient  evidence  had  been  dis- 
place it  in  condition  for  sale,  and  on  Feb.  24  Chief-  covert  to  show  that  Mr.  Archer  had  been  guilty 
Judge  Alve^,  of  the  Mary  land  Supreme  Court,  ren-  of  deliberate  malfeasance  in  office  by  the  mis- 
dered  a  decision  appointing  receivers  to  examine  appropriation  of  large  numbers  of  bonds  belong- 
and  report  to  him  the  condition  of  the  canal,  as  ing  to  the  sinking  fund,  amounting  to  $127,000 
preliminary  to  the  determination  of  the  question  or  thereajbouts ;  that  it  had  traced  the  disposi- 
whether  it  should  be  sold  or  be  repaired  and  put  tion  of  |i4d,500  of  the  missing  bonds ;  and  that 
in  operation  again.  The  report  of  the  Maryland  it  recommended  the  immediate  institution  of 
receivers  was  made  several  months  later,  and  on  suits  against  the  bondsmen  of  Mr.  Archer  and 
the  basis  of  facts  presented  by  them,  the  court,  the  beginning  of  suitable  criminal  proceedings 
on  Sept.  2,  decreed  that  the  canal  should  be  sold,  against  him.  The  Governor  thereupon  notified 
Soon  thereafter  the  bondholders  of  1844  peti-  the  Treasurer  to  appear  before  him  on  April  15 
tioned  Judge  Alvey  to  be  subrogated  to  the  nghts  to  answer  the  charges  of  the  committee,  and  on 
of  the  bondholders  of  1878,  and  that  they  might  the  same  day  he  was  put  under  arrest  to  answer 
be  allowed  to  restore  and  operate  the  canal  as  a  a  criminal  charge  of  embezzlement.  On  April 
water  way,  notwithstanding  his  former  decree  of  15  Mr.  Archer  did  not  appear  in  his  defense, 
sale.  The  court  in  October  granted  their  peti-  He  was,  therefore,  summarily  removed  from  of- 
tion  on  condition  that  they  would  pav  off  the  fice  and  Edwin  H.  Brown  was  appointed  his 

Srincipal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  of  1878,  liqui-  successor.  Early  in  June  the  investigating  com- 
ate  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  receivers,  mittee  published  its  final  report,  showing  the 
and  give  bond  within  sixty  days  from  the  pas-  total  defalcation  to  be  $132,401.25.  Of  the  miss- 
sage  of  the  decree  in  the  sum  of  $600,000  to  re-  ing  bonds,  the  committee  traced  thie  disposition 
store  the  canal  and  have  it  in  running  order  by  of  all  except  $10,000.  They  also  found  that 
the  1st  day  of  May,  1891.  On  Nov.  28  this  bond  the  State  officers,  especially  the  Governor,  had 
was  executed,  and  the  money  for  the  payment  of  been  too  lenient  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
the  bondholders  of  1878  was  brought  into  court.  ^  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Constitution,  and 
An  order  was  then  passed  directing  the  receivers,  haa  thereby  made  more  e&sj  the  wrong-doing 
to  tnm  over  all  the  canal  property  to  the  bond-  of  the  Treasurer.  In  the  criminal  proceedings, 
holders  of  1844.  From  this  decree  the  canal  which  were  begun  in  April,  a  motion  was  made 
company  took  an  appeal.  In  the  Court  of  the  by  the  attorneys  of  Mr.  Archer  to  quash  the  in- 
District  of  Columbia  a  similar  decree  was  ob-  dictment  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  defining 
tained  on  similar  conditions  covering  the  prop-  and  punishing  embezzlement  did  not  cover  the 
erty  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  the  Wash-  case  of  misappropriation  of  public  funds  by  a 
ington  and  Cumberland  Railroad  Company  had  State  Treasurer.  This  motion  was  granted  by 
^uied  to  take  advantage  of  the  act  of  the  Legis-  Judge  Stewart  of  Baltimore,  and  an  appeal  from 
lature  above  mentioned,  the  outlook  at  the  close  his  ruling  was  taken  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
of  the  year  was  that  the  bondholders  of  1844  Arsuments  on  this  point  were  made  on  June  17, 
would  obtain  control  and  that  the  canal  would  ana  a  decision  of  the  court  was  reached  on  July 
again  be  opened  as  a  water  way.  1.    The  statute  in  question  provides : 

The  Archer  Defalcatlon.~On  Marrfi  26  a  That  any  person  holding  office  in  this  State,  whether 

?!?!?}_"?^??^^uA*'?.if?ul^?l*l'!f  o'*^^^^  A?,5T'  ejected  or  ^B^ointed  bythe  Governor,  corporate  au- 


Jackson  apprised  that  body  that  the  State  Audi-    thoritiea  of  5Kitimoro,  or  any  other  authonty  legally 
tor  was  in  possession  of  information  indicating    authorized  to  make  such  apppintment,  who  shall  Srau- 


jrf/w?  hio-h  in   th«  P/>nnRAl4  of  hU  nartv    b^inff     *^  °^*®  ^^  ^  *°y  <^^®'  person  by  law  authorized  to 
dSS^f  of  thf  iC^tic  Stete'co^^^^         "«"- «'•' """'. '•^«"  •- «n^'«y  "^ •  misdemeanor, eta 


Pursuant  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor,  a  The  court  decided  that  the  words  "  or  to  any 

joint  legislative  committee  of  investigation  was  other  person  by  law  authorized  to  receive  the 

at  once  appointed,  and  this  committee  made  an  same  "  were  broad  enough  to  cover  the  present 

examination  of  the  State  securities.    Of  bonds  case,  inasmuch  as  a  retiring  Treasurer  is  boand 

to  the  value  of  $572,000.  supposed  to  be  depos-  by  law  to  account  to  his  successor.    The  case 

ited  in  vaults  in  Baltimore,  the  committee,  ac-  was  remanded  to  the  lower  court  for  trial ;  but 

cording  to  their  preliminary  report  on  March  on  July  7,  before  the  hearing  should  begin,  Mr. 

28,  were  able  to  find  only  $445,000,  showing  a  Archer  appeared  in  court,  pleaded  guilty,  and 

deficit  of  $127,000.    Mr.  Archer  was  ill  at  nis  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  State  Peni- 

home  at  Belair,  and  unable  to  render  the  com-  tentiary.  Meanwhile  suits  had  been  begun  against 

mittee  any  assistance.    As  the  regular  le^isla-  his  bondsmen,  and  a  judgment  against  them  was 

tive  session  would  expire  by  constitutional  11m-  obtained  early  in  Januar>',  1891. 

itation  on  March  81,  a  special  act  was  passed  As  a  result  of  this  defalcation,  the  Legislature, 

^ving  the  committee   power   to  continue  its  in  its  closing  days,  passed  an   act   declaring 

investigations  after  the  close  of  the  session,  and  that  the  State  Treasurer 'should  not  have  access 

when  satisfied  of  the  malfeasance  of  the  Treas-  alone  to  the  sinking  fund  and  other  State  securi- 

urer,  to  take  suitable  steps  to  procure  his  re-  ties  in  the  deposit  vault,  at  Baltimore,  but  should 

moval  from  office  and  to  protect  the  State  from  always  be  attended  by  the  Comptroller,  or  by 

loss.    On  March  81  Mr.  Aicher  tendered  to  the  some  other  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
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designated  by  the  Governor  when  the  Comp- 
troller could  not  attend.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  two  different  keys  should  be  necessary 
to  reach  the  vaults,  one  of  which  should  be  held 
by  the  Treasurer  and  one  by  the  Comptroller, 
and  that  each  should  record,  in  a  separate  book 
open  for  public  inspection,  an  accurate  list  of  all 
the  securities  in  the  vaults  at  all  times. 

Marble. — There  are  three  marble  quarries  in 
the  State,  the  product  of  which  in  1889  i^mounted 
to  803,805  cubic  feet,  the  total  value  bein^  $139, 
816.  The  expenses  of  the  three  quarries  are 
divided  as  follow :  Total  wages,  including  sala- 
ries paid  to  office  force,  $78,240 ;  value  of  sup- 
plies and  materials  consumed,  $18,847;  all  other 
expenses,  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  etc,  $15,417; 
total  expenses  incurred  in  producing  entire 
amount  of  marble,  $112,504.  Capital  invested 
in  land,  $259,400;  in  buildings  and  fixtures, 
$50,890 ;  in  tools,  live  stock,  machinery,  and 
supplies  on  hand,  $119,914;  in  cash,  $146,700, 
tot^  capital,  $576,904. 

Agricultural  College.— The  Maryland  Ag- 
ricultural College  contained  about  forty  students 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  in  Prince  George's 
County,  on  an  estate  of  286  acres,  about  eight . 
miles  from  Washington,  and  is  supported  in  part 
by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $6,000  from  the 
State  and  by  the  annual  appropriation  of  Con- 
gress for  an  experiment  station. 

Boundary  Auestions. — In  the  matter  of  the 
dispute  with  Virginia  over  the  rights  of  the 
State  in  the  Potomac  river,  the  Legislature  this 
year  passed  an  act  directing  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  a  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  to 
the  scope  and  effect  of  the  compact  of  1785  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Virginia,  whether  it  applies 
to  Pocomoke  Sound,  and  whether  the  citizens  of 
Maryland  have  a  right,  jointly  with  the  citizens 
of  Virginia,  to  take  oysters  therein.  By  another 
act,  the  Attorney-General  was  directed  to  obtain 
from  the  same  court  a  decision  that  will  settle 
the  controversy  with  West  Virginia  as  to  the 
boundary  between  Garrett  County,  Maryland, 
and  Preston  County,  West  Virginia. 

Decisions. — On  June  19  the  State  Supreme 
Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  McAllis- 
ter V8,  State,  affirming  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act  of  1888  to  prevent  fraud  and  deception 
in  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  it  being  declared  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  the  State. 
On  the  same  day,  in  the  case  of  Emger  V8.  State, 
the  act  of  1886,  which  provides  that  no  person 
shall  engage  in  the  business  of  plumbing  m  the 
city  of  Baltimore  unless  such  person  shall  have 
received  from  the  State  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Practical  Plumbing  a  certificate  as  to  his  com- 
petency and  qualification,  was  likewise  held  to  be 
constitutional. 

The  Australian  ballot  law  passed  at  the  session 
of  this  year  was  attacked  in  the  case  of  Lankford 
t'«.  County  Commissioners,  upon  three  grounds, 
viz. :  1.  That  it  was  not  duly  approved  and  signed 
by  the  Governor  within  the  time  required  by  the 
Constitution  ;  2.  That  it  is  a  local  or  special  act, 
and  as  such  is  repugnant  to  and  in  violation  of 
section  38  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution:  3. 
That  it  violates  section  29  of  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution,  because  the  subject  of  the  act  is 
not  sufficiently  described  in  the  title  thereof. 


The  State  Supreme  Court,  by  a  decision  reached 
Nov.  18  (two  judges  dissenting),  found  all  of 
these  objections  untenable,  and  affirmed  the  va- 
lidity of  the  act. 

Political. — At  the  November  election  a  solid 
Democratic  delegation  to  Congress  was  chosen. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  a  New  England  State, 
one  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution Feb.  (S,  1788;  area,  8,816  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, was  878,787  in  1790;  422,845  in  1800;  472,- 
040  in  1810;  523,159  in  1820;  610,408  in  1830; 
737,699  in  1840;  994,514  in  1850;  1,231,066  in 
1860;  1,457,351  in  1870;  1,783,085  in  1880;  and 
2,238,943  in  1890. 

OoYernmeiit.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  John  Q. 
A.  Brackett,  Kepublican ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
William  H.  Haile ;  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  B. 
Peirce ;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Marden ;  Auditor, 
Charles  R.  Liadd ;  Attorney-General,  Andrew  J. 
Waterman ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  George  G. 
Crocker,  Edward  W.  Kinsley,  and  Everett  A. 
Stevens;  Insurance  Commissioner,  George  S. 
Merrill;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  0>urt, 
Marcus  Morton,  who  resigned  on  Aug.  27  and 
was  succeeded  hj  Associate-Justice  Walbridge 
A.  Field  by  appointment  of  the  Governor ;  As- 
sociate Justices,  Walbridge  A.  Field  (promoted, 
as  above  stated,  in  September),  Charles  Devens, 
William  Allen,  Charles  Allen,  Oliver  W.  Holmes, 
Jr.,  Marcus  P.  Knowlton,  and  James  M.  Morton 
(appointed  in  September  to  succeed  Justice 
Field,  promoted). 

Population.— The  official  returns  for  the  cen- 
sus of  this  year  are  compared  with  simiUr  re- 
turns for  1880  in  the  following  table : 


oomrras. 


Barnstable.. 
Berkshire . . 

Bristol 

Dakes 

Essex 

Franklin  . . . 
Hampden  . . 
Hampshire. 
MiddJeBez  . 
Kantucket. 
Norfolk  . . . . 
Plymouth.. 

Snllblk 

Worcester.. 


Total. 


1880. 

1890. 

sijsn 

29,172 

68,088 

61,108 

189,040 

186,465 

4«800 

4,869 

944,585 

299.995 

86,001 

88.610 

104,149 

18^718 

47,a» 

51,889 

817,880 

481.167 

8,727 

8,263 

96,007 

118,950 

74,018 

92,700 

887,927 

481780 

226,897 

280,787 

1,7S8,08S 

8,288,948 

•2,T» 
11076 
47,495 
6» 
5^4fO 

2,609 
81^71 

4.627 
118,887 

•4» 
21448 

]a68i 

96.»8 
58,890 

455JBS8 


*  Decrease. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State  for  1890  is  as  follows :  Boston  448,- 
477,  increase  85,688  in  ten  years ;  Worcester  84,- 
655,  increase  26,364 ;  Lowell  77,696,  increase  18,- 
221 ;  Fall  River  74,898,  increase  25,437 ;  Cam- 
bridge 70,028,  increase  17,850 ;  Lpn  55,727,  in- 
crease 17,453 :  Lawrence  44,654,  increase  5,503 ; 
Springfield  44,179,  increase  10.839;  New  Bed- 
ford 40,733,  increase  13,888 :  Somerrille  40,152, 
increase  15,219 ;  Holyoke  35,637,  increase  13,722; 
Salem  30,801,  increase  3,238;  Chelsea  27,900,  in- 
crease 6,127;  Haverhill  27,412,  increase  8,940; 
Brockton  27,204.  increase  13,686;  Taunton  25.- 
448,  increase  4,235;  Glouoester  24,651,  increase 
5,322;  Newton  24,379,  increase  7,384;  Maiden 
23,081,  increase  11,014;  Pitchburg  22,037,  in- 
crease 9,608;  Waltham  18,707,  increase  6,995; 
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Pittsfleld  17,281,  increase  8,917;  Quincy  16,723.  964  acres  of  land,  850,587  dwellings,  178,742 
increase  6,153 ;  North  Adams  16,074,  increase ,  horses,  45,899  sheep,  263,207  neat  cattle,  and  42,- 
5,888 ;  Northampton  14,990,  increase  2,818 ;  Chic-  160  swine.  Personal  estate  in  Suffolk  County, 
opee  14,050,  increase  2,764;  Newburyport  13,-  which  includes  the  city  of  Boston,  was  valued 
947,  increase  409 ;  Marlborough  13,805,  increase  at  $204,961,136,  and  real  estate  at  $646,369,200. 
3,678;  Wobum  13,499,  increase  2,568;  Brook-  The  following  is  the  total  valuation  of  the  sev- 
line  12,103,  increase  4,046;  Medford  11,079,  in-  eral  counties:  Barnstable,  $19,119,734;  Berk- 
crease  8,506;  Everett  11,068,  increase  6,909;  shire,  $42,863,035;  Bristol,  $134,054,787;  Dukes, 
Weymouth  10,866.  increase  296 ;  Beverly  10,821,  $3,521,114 :  Essex,  $219,502,533 ;  Franklin,  $20,- 
increase  2,365 ;  Clinton  10,424,  increase  2,395 ;  021,646  ;  Hampden,  $95,128,777 :  Hampshire, 
Hyde  Park  10,193,  increase  3,105;  Peabody  10,-  $28,286,316  ;  Middlesex,  $361,959,890  ;  Nan- 
158,  increase  1,180.  tucket,  $2,996,610 ;  Norfolk,  $135,206,582 ;  Plvm- 

Finances.— The  receipts  and  payments  on  ac-  outh,  $60,828,402  ;  Suffolk,  $851,380,335 ;  \fror- 

coont  of  revenue  for  the  year  were :  Cash  in  the  cester,  $179,314,866.    For  1890  a  total  State  tax 

treasury  Jan.  1,  1890,  $1,587,838.44;  cash  re-  of  $1,750,000  was  levied  upon  this  valuation. 

oeived  during  the  year,  $11,381,720.82;  total.  County  Debt8.~The  total  indebtedness  of 

$12,969,559M;  payments  during  the  year,  $11,-  Massachusetts  counties  in  1890  was  $4,008,660, 

481,502.07;  cash  in  treasury  Jan.  1,  1891,  $1,-  an  increase  of  $2,637,447  in  ten  years.     The 

488,057.19.    The  estimated  receipts  for  the  year,  bonded  debt  was  $8,016,000  and  the  floating 

exclusive  of  the  direct  tax,  were  $3,461,868.24,  debt  $992,660. 

and  the  actual  receipts  $4,083,856.47.   Adding  to  LegislatiYe  Session,  Brf  berr  Inrestiffa- 

the  latter  sum  the  direct  tax  receipts,  $1,740,-  tlon. — The  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  be- 

212.50,  and  the  balance  on  Jan.  1,  lo90,  $1,587,-  gan  on  Jan.  1,  and  was  prolonged  by  reason  of 

838.44,  there  is  found  to  be  a  total  actual  reve-  the  bribery  investigation  until  July  2,  covering 

nae  of  $7,870,907.41.    The  actual  expenses  for  a  period  of  188  days,  and  being  the  longest  ses- 

the  year  were  $5,774,591.60,  as  against  $6,027,-  sion  on  record,  with  one  exception.    Tne  most 

991.60  in  1889.  important  measures  discussed  related  to  elevated 

The  transactions  on  account  of  the  several  railways  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  The  pro- 
funds  and  trust  deposits  show  the  following  ag-  meters  of  the  Meigs  system  of  elevated  railways 
gr^sates  for  the  year :  Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  obtained  an  act  permitting  the  use  of  their  sys- 
1890,  $2,401,4^.36 ;  cash  receipts  during  the  tem  by  any  railroad  or  street  railway  company, 
year,  $13,2o3,852.83 ;  total,  $15,654,820.69;  pay-  all  other  systems  being  rejected.  At  the  same 
ments  on  these  accounts,  $10,872,635.11 ;  cash  time  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Company, 
on  hand  Jan.  1, 1891,  $6,'^,185.58.  owning  all  the  street  railways  of  Boston,  pre- 

Public  debt :  Amount  of  debt  Jan.  1,  1890,  sented  a  petition  for  authority  to  construct  an 

$28^1«287.85 ;  amount  of  debt  Jan.  1,  1891,  elevated  railway  in  connection  with  its  surface 

131,381,168.80 ;  increase  in  1890,  $8,129,870.45.  tracks,  to  be  run  through  the  principal  streets. 

The  increase  was  caused  by  the  issue  of  the  ar-  and  to  connect  by  an  inclined  plane  with  the 

mory  loan,  $40,000 ;  metropolitan  sewerage  loan,  surface  tracks  in  the  suburb.    A  bill  was  re- 

$3,000,000 ;  State  House  construction  loan,  $600,-  ported  in  connection  with  the  petition,  and  a 

000 ;  total,  $8,640,000.    There  was  a  decrease  by  prolonged  debate  ensued.    In  the  course  of  this 

payments  as  follows :  Troy  and  Greenfield  Rail-  debate  Representative  Georee  F.  Williams,  of 

road    bonds,    $605,129.56 ;    coast  -  defense  loan  Dedham.  boldly  declared  to  the  House  that  the 

bonds,    $5,000 — $510,129.65 ;    net    increase   as  means  adopted  by  the  railway  company  to  carry 

above,  $8,129,870.46.    This  statement  shows  the  through  its  bill  would  not  bear  investigation, 

aggregate  amount  of  State  scrip  now  outstand-  and  that  disclosures  could  be  made  effecting  the 

ing,  but  the  actual  debt  of  the  Uommonwealth  is  integrity  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  Senate. 

$3,870,000  less  than  is  named,  viz.,  $27,611,158.-  Senator  Fassett,  whom  rumor  pointed  out  as 

80.    The  derluctions  are  made  on  account  of  the  the  person  alluded  to,  promptly  demanded  an 

armory  loan,  $870,000,  issued  in  1889  and  1890,  investigation,  and  a  committee  of  his  colleagues 

which  is  to  be  paid  from  a  sinking  fund  sus-  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.    At  the  same 

tained  and  increased  each  year  by  the  taxation  time  the  House  appointed  a  similar  committee  to 

of  the  cities  in  which  armories  are  located ;  and  investigate  the  practices  of  the  railway  company 

the    metropolitan    sewerage    loan,    $8,000,000,  generally  with  regard  to  this  measure.    Testi- 

which  will  be  paid  by  a  sinking  fund  created  mony  was  given  before  the  Senate  committee  by 

by  the  taxation  of  several  cities  and  towns.  persons  connected  with  a  project  called  the  Peo- 

The  State  now  holds  trust  funds  to  the  amount  pie's  Elevated  Railway  Company,  tending  to 

of  $8,042,197.98  and  other  funds  of  $59,692.46,  show  that  Senator  Fassett  had  solicited  a  bribe 

niakine  this  aggregate  of  resourees :   Sinking  for  himself  and  other  Senators  whom  he  claimed 

funds  Dec.  81, 1890,  $21,568,960.37 ;  trust  funds  to  control.    This  was  denied  by  Senator  Fassett, 

Dec.  31,  1890,  $8,642,197.43:  other  funds,  $59,-  who  testified  that  he  had  been,  in  effect,  offered 

692.46 ;  total  funds,  $80,270,850.26 ;  add  market  a  bribe  by  an  officer  of  the  company,  and  had 

value  above  par,  $1,000,000;  land,  etc.,  pledged  rejected  the  offer.    The  report  of  the  committee 

for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  $7,000,000 ;  grand  discredited  the  testimony  of  the  Senator's  ac- 

total,  $^8,270,850.26.  cusers  and  exonerated  him  from  all  blame.    The 

Talnations. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of  House  committee  devoted  much  time  to  hearing 

property  in  the  State  for  1890  was  $2,154,134,-  the  testimony  of  officers  of  the  West  End  Com- 

626,  personal  estate  being  assessed  at  $558,996,-  pany,  its  agents  in  the  lobby,  and  others.    A 

819,  and  real  estate  at  $1,600,137,807.    The  in-  surprising  iepiorance  was  shown  by  the  lobbyists 

crease  in  the  total  assessment  over  1889  was  $81,-  regarding  what  they  were  hired  to  do,  although 

968,768.    Included  in  the  assessment  were  4,491,-  their  pay  was  extremely  liberal.    The  findings 
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of  this  committee  were  reported  to  the  House  on  years  from  the  first  dajr  of  Julj,  in  order  that 
July  1.  They  showed  that  the  company  had  the  franchise  shall  be  rettuned.  The  rates  of 
hired  about  35  legislative  counsel  and  lobbyists  fare  shall  not  exceed  those  now  charged.  The 
(beinff  nearly  all  of  the  lobby)  and  expected  to  company  may  issue  its  common  stock  to  an 
paj  them  about  $22,280  for  their  services  in  car-  amount  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  connected 
rymg  through  the  bill ;  that  it  had  invited  the  with  the  oonstruction  and  equipment  of  the  road, 
individual  members  of  the  Legislature  to  inspect  An  important  act  in  the  interest  of  labor  makes 
its  plant,  and  had  thereafter  entertained  them  at  nine  hours  a  day's  work  for  laborers  and  me- 
dinner  at  one  of  the  clubs,  where  the  merits  of  chanics  employea  by  the  State  or  by  any  town 
the  bill  were  presented ;  that  these  and  other  ex-  or  city.  A  revision  and  codification  of  all  the 
penses  would  oring  the  total  outlay  of  the  com-  election  laws  was  reported  and  passed.  The 
pany  up  to  about  ^3,000 ;  that  the  company  had  Australian  ballot  was  also  extendea  to  towns  by 
also  paid  a  large  sum  to  a  rival  company  to  pre-  a  permissive  bill.  The  city  of  Boston  was  au- 
vent  it  from  petitioning  for  a  similar  franchise ;  thorized  to  borrow  $550,000  outside  of  its  debt 
and  that  all  tnese  expenditures  were  unjustifia-  limit,  and  to  issue  bonds  therefor,  the  proceeds 
ble.  The  committee,  however,  recognized  the  to  be  used  in  building  and  furnishing  school- 
fact  that  there  had  long  been  a  body  of  men,  houses.  The  boundary  line  between  the  State 
known  as  the  lobby,  which  possessed  infiuence  and  New  Hampshire,  agreed  upon  by  joint  corn- 
over  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  peti-  missioners  of  the  two  States  in  1888,  was  ratified 
tioners  found  it  necessary  to  retain  these  men.  and  adopted.  Two  amendments  to  the  State 
In  the  view  of  the  committee,  this  state  of  Constitution  proposed  by  the  Le^^lature  of  1889 
things  could  not  be  avoided,  and  it  advised  that  — the  first  providing  that  soldiers  and  sailors 
the  lobby  should  be  recognized,  but  should  be  so  shall  not  be  disqualified  from  voting  on  account 
regulatea  and  defined  that  members  of  the  Leg-  of  having  received  aid  from  any  city  or  town,  or 
isUture  might  easily  know  each  member  thereof  because  of  non-payment  of  the  poll  tax ;  the 
and  the  persons  who  emploved  him.  To  this  second  providing  that  no  person  shall  be  di»- 
end  a  bill  was  proposed  by  the  committee  pro-  qualifiea  from  voting  by  reason  of  change  of 
viding  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  should  keep  residence  within  the  Commonwealth — were  again 
two  legislative  dockets,  one  bein^  a  docket  of  adopted  this  jear,  and  provision  was  made  for 
legislative  counsel  before  committees  and  the  their  submission  to  the  people  at  the  Noveml>er 
omer  a  docket  of  legislative  agents,  or  lobbyists ;  election.  A  third  amendment,  proposed  in  1889, 
that  in  each  docket  should  be  entered,  within  for  the  disfranchisement  of  certain  criminals, 
one  week  after  the  date  of  employment,  the  was  not  agreed  to.  Three  new  amendments 
name  of  any  person,  corporation,  or  association  were  proposed  for  the  first  time— one  abolishing 
employing  persons  in  either  of  the  above  capaci-  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting;  another 
ties,  the  names  of  the  persons  so  employed,  and  a  providing  for  biennial  elections  for  Governor 
specific  description  of  the  matters  or  bills  to  and  other  executive  officers  and  members  of  the 
which  their  employment  relates,  and  also  the  Legislature ;  the  third,  providing  that  a  majo^ 
date  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  such  employ-  ity  of  the  members  of  each  branch  of  the  Legis- 
ment.  No  person  except  those  docketed  should  lature  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
be  allowed  t-o  act  before  the  Legislature  in  these  action  of  business,  but  a  less  number  may  ad- 
capacities.  Every  person  or  corporation  employ-  journ  from  day  to  day  and  compel  the  attend- 
ing such  persons  should,  within  thirty  days  after  ance  of  absent  members.  Other  acts  of  the  ses- 
the  close  of  each  session,  file  with  the  Secretary  sion  were  as  follow : 

of  State  a  sworn  statement,  showing  in  detail  ail       -._   _^      a^     ^    ^      *v        •*-.!  «*>   u     

expens^    growing   out   of   such    emnloyment.  ^^^SiL^Sid^^rn^'^SS^f^^ 

These  statements  and  the  dockets  shall  be  open  ijanks,  but  not  oxempfing  their  real  estate, 

to  public  inspection.    A  fine  of  not  less  than  To  unite  the  city  of  Springfield  and  the  town  of 

$100  nor  more  than  $1,000  may  be  imposed  for  West  Spiinfrfield. 

violation  of  these  provisions.  This  bill  found  ProbibitLng  the  employment  of  any  person  under 
favor  with  the  legislators  and  was  passed  on  the  fifteen  yearn  of  age  In  the  care,  custody,  management, 
closing  day  of  the  session.  The  West  End  bill  ""T  operation  ofay  elevator,  and  of  any  person  under 
was  alio  pL^,  in  spite  of  the  damaging  devel-  l^^^  ^^TJ^^^ ^^^u^^^^^^  "^''' 
opments  of  the  investigation.  It  provides  that  l^roviding  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  com- 
the  company  may,  under  certain  limitations,  miwion  of  three  persons  with  power  to  take  measuiw 
construct  and  maintain  a  system  of  elevat-ed  for  cbeoking  the  spread  of  the  ^ypsy  moth  and  for 
railroads  in  Boston  and  other  towns  and  cities  its  extermination,  and  appropriadng  $25,000  there- 
in which  it  is  now  authorized  to  run  cars,  and  for. 
may  connect  such  system  with  its  surface  roads  i^  prohibit  the  oounterfeiting  of  the  labels,  stamps, 

at  convenient  places  by  inclined  planes.     For  '°5i!*?^-°^r^%''n*'^'  *"k, •^'^I'TI'i?^'?'^,^, 

the  purpose  of  e'stimatijfg  the  dam^es  to  abut-  i/Zi?,"!^^^^^^^^ 

tmg  property  on  the  streets  where  the  elevated  ©f,  shall  be  devoted  to  patriotic  ezereUes. 

tracks  may  be  located,  the  Governor  is  author-  Cieatinjy^  an  art  commission  for  the  city  of  Boston. 

ized  to  appoint  a  commission,  which  shall  hear  and  providing  that  no  statue,  fountain,  omamentu 

the  parties  and  assess  the  damages ;  but  any  per-  arch  or  gateway,  or  memorial  of  any  kind  shall  be 

son,  if  he  prefers,  may  bring  an  action  in  the  Su-  erected  in  pubho  places  in  said  city,  unless  the  de- 

perior  Court  and  have  his  damages  assessed  by  a  ^'«?.S^,5!^ytfPP!;^'^®^  ^7  r?T'^{f  °-  *      ^t* 

i^««     rnu^  ».:i..,»„  ^^.».rv.«,^  .«««  .io«  »i»^f»:^:fir  Authorizing  persons  aggneved  by  the  ateownjentt 

jury.    The  railway  company  may  use  electricity  ^^^  ^^    bJL^tb  of  tS^  to  appeal  either  to  the 

or  any  other  motive  power  approved  by  the  rail-  oountv  oommlssioners  or  to  the  Superior  Courts,  ind 

road  commissioners.    At  least  three  miles  of  el-  providing  for  the  speedy  trial  of  sudi  cases  in  ^ 

evated  track  must  be  constructed  within  four  courts  without  a  jury. 
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To  pnTent  the  tnmsfer  of  property  by  a  debtor    age  attendance  13,972.    The  whole  amount  of 


bution. 

Providini?  that  the  State  Treanurer  Bhall  cease  to  be  $5,624,882.65,  an  increase  of  <158,277.36  for  the 
tax  oomml88ioDer,  and  that  a  tax  commisaioner  shall  J^i**  '^^^  amount  expended  for  new  school- 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  throe  houses  wjis  $1,104,987.80.  The  expenditures  for 
y«»»-  the  schools,  exclusive  of  the  sum  paid  for  re- 

Authorial^  employ^  of  street  railway  oompanies  pairing  and  erecting  school-houses,  was  $6,415,- 

to^temthauchoompamesmestablishmgrehefso-  444.517  or  $17.88  for  each  child  of  school  ag^. 

To  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  and  minora  ^^®  ^^^  ®''P®"^**"'^;i''*L"^i?5if  gS'"  '^oS  oo 

in  mimufaoturing  eatablUmenta  between  the  houra  ^^^^  ^^^^  aggregated  $8,286,062.80,  or  $22.88 

often  at  ni^ht  and  six  in  the  morning.  ^oi"  ^(^1^  <^^ilu  of  school  age. 

To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  the  ottiee  ot        During  the  year  611  private  schools  and  acade- 

Chicopee  and  Marlborough.  mies,  having  in  attendance  58,179  pupils,  were 

Imposing  ■»  exoi«?,  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  premi-  in  operation.    The  ratio  of  gain  in  these  private 

lums  <»llected  in  the  State  by  foreign  accident,  fldel-  schools  and  academies  is  much  greater  than  in 

^AS^SriS^nrwSwTto^^  the  public  schools.  ^ 

•entifion  of  the  Stat^  at  the  national  enwmpment  of  ,  T**®  attendance  at  the  6  State  normal  schools 

the  Grand  Army  in  Boston  during  the  vear.  'o'  the  year  aggre^ted  1,291,  a  decrease  of  61 

Bequiring  all  co-operative  banks  to  become  incor-  from  last  year.   This  decrease  is  not  sufficient  to 

5 orated  and  permitting  foreign  co-operative  banks  to  indicate  a  serious  decline    of   interest  in  the 

o  business  in  the  State  under  oertam  restrictions.  schools.    The  demand  for  normal  graduates  has 

Froviding  that  aU  convicts  now  or  hereafter  im-  been  greater  than  the  supply. 

To  provide  for  registering  with  the  city  or  town  ^^®  institutions:  Danvers  Lunatic  Hospital,  pa- 

derk  the  pedigree  of  horses  used  for  breeding.  tients  on  Oct  1, 1889,  759 ;  admitted  during  the 

Creating  a  State  board  of  library  commisaionere,  year  ensuing,  886;  discharged,  882;  remaining 

and  authorising  it  to  advise  with  local  library  trustees  Sept.  80,  1890,  818 ;  total  expenses,  $152,940.06. 

and  to  purchase  for  any  town  not  havinff  a  public  li-  Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,  patiente  on  Oct. 

ofSrv^rilM*^  '^  books  to  a  value  i^  iggg^  44^.  admitted,  170;  discharged,  121; 

Providing  a  pemilty  for  writinir,  printing,  posting,  SSViSl  o§  ^^^'  ^  ^®^'  f^^ '  ^^^  expenses, 
or  iiistributing  anonymous  drculara  or  iSitere  de^  $86,158.29.  Westborough  Inwne  Hospitol,  pa- 
signed  to  injure  or  defeat  a  candidate  for  nomination  tients  on  Oct.  1,  1889,  508;  admitted,  810;  dis- 
or  election,  oy  reflecting  on  his  pergonal  character  or  charged,  805 ;  remaining  on  Sept.  80,  1890,  508 ; 
political  actions.  total  expenses,  $101,554.86.     Taunton  Lunatic 

Inereasing  the  lei^  of  attendance  required  ai  pub-  Hospital,  patients  on  Oct  1,  1889,  617;  admit- 

hcechopla  from  twenty  to  thirty  weeks.  ted,  381;  discharged,  269;  remaining  on  Sept 

SSwS.a^^wth'^ifwS^;  i«w.nf  tK«  R..t-  80, 1890.  679 ;  totfi  eipenses,  $110,981.95.    Wor- 

hr  town  and  dty  authorities,  provided  that  poison  ^11 ;  admitted,  486;  discharged.  462  f  remaining 

shall  not  be  used  in  such  destruction.  on  Sept  80,  1890,  785 ;  total  expenses,  $175,811.- 

Authorizing  commissionen  to  purohase  land  and  65.     Worcester  Insane  Asylum,  patients  on  Oct 

procure  plans  for  an  asylum  for  chronic  msano  in  the  1, 1889,  883 ;  admitted,  45 ;  discharged,  129 ;  re- 
eaiitem  part  of  the  State. 

Probib 
eighteen 

_.  _j,  and  merohandise  by  itinerant  vendere.  *^™U^\i?  *  ^jsc^^rged,  48 ;  remaining  on  Sept 

Authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  flimish  relief  to  30, 1890, 864.    Almshouse  department  proper,  m- 

soldienand  sailon  and  their  widows  and  minor  ohil-  mates  on  Oct.  1,  1890,  841 ;  admitted,  2,486;  dis- 

dren,  without  requiring  them  to  enter  almshouses  and  charged,  2,470 ;  remaining  on  Sept  80, 1800, 807. 

pubhc  institutions.  ,      ^        .      ,       .  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  inmates  on  Oct  1, 

*.^' wl''*^i?t  •^^^i?^  ^*^*  **^®''  "**^  *  *"^  °'  1889,  488 ;  admitted.  694 ;  discharged,  587 ;  re- 

town  to  be  sold  by  auction.  ^^\^^  g^p^  80,  1890,  545  (of  thi  latter  num- 

Edneation. — The  following  public-school  sta-  ber  148  are  insane  persons) ;  total  expenses,  $62,- 

tistics  cover  the  school  year  1889-*90 :  Number  577.66. 

of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years,  870,-  At  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  there 
116;  number  of  all  ages  in  the  schools  during  were  201  pupils  on  Sept  80.  The  total  receipts 
the  year,  871,492;  average  attendance,  278,910;  for  the  year,  including  a  balance  of  $62,246.79, 
teachers  employed — ^men  1,017,  women  9,807 ;  were  £193,471.51,  and  the  expenditures  and  in- 
average  monthly  wagbs  of  male  teachers,  $126.-  vestments  $183,056.16,  leaving  a  new  balance  of 
68;  female  teachers,  $44.79;  number  of  public  $60,415.85.  A  large  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
schools,  7,147;  average  length  of  school  year  in  and  feeble-minded  youth  are  supported  by  the 
months,  8*85.  During  the  year  241  hi^h  schools  State  at  institutions  within  and  without  its  bor- 
were  maintained,  with  25,817  pupils  m  attend-  ders.  There  are  218  almshouses  in  the  State,  4 
anoe,  an  increase  of  5  schools  and  1,181  pupils,  new  ones  having  been  established  during  the 
Evening  schools,  to  the  number  of  201,  were  sup-  year,  while  2  have  been  burned  and  several  dis- 
ported in  52  cities  and  towns.  The  number  of  continued.  On  April  1,  1890,  these  establish- 
teachera  emplo]|red  therein  was  978,  the  total  ments  contained  4,o82  inmates,  of  which  number 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  24,820,  and  the  aver-  788  were  said  to  be  insane. 
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Soldiers*  Home. — An  addition  to  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  at  Chelsea,  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated June  7,  giving,  with  the  previous  struct- 
ure, accommodations  for  nearly  800  beneficia- 
ries. It  is  being  rapidly  filled,  there  being  at  the 
end  of  this  year  283  inmates  in  the  home  and 
hospital.  The  treasurer  reports  the  entire  re- 
ceipts for  the  past  year  $82,712.87«  and  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  period  $95,247.86. 

Prisons. — The  average  number  of  prisoners 
in  the  State  Prison  during  the  year  ending  Sept. 
80,  was  586 ;  in  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
681 ;  and  in  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women, 
219.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  580  re- 
maining at  the  State  Prison,  738  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory,  and  more  than  200  in  the 
Reformatory  Prison  for  Women.  The  State 
Prison  at  Boston  and  the  Massachusetts  Reform- 
atory at  Concord  are  the  only  institutions  in  which 
the  prisoners  have  been  employed.  The  results 
shown  during  the  year  to  Dec.  81,  are  as  follow: 
Receipts  from  industries,  $196,187.16;  expenses 
of  the  business,  $182,813.87;  salary  of  general 
superintendent  and  other  expenses  for  the  work, 
$6,153.38;  totol,  $188,466.75 ;  excess  of  receipts. 
$7,720.41.  In  1889  the  excess  of  receipts  was 
$24,896.80. 

Licenses. — ^The  license  vote  in  the  cities  and 
towns  in  1890,  with  other  statistics  relating 
thereto,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


ooumnss. 


BansUble.. 
Berkshire... 

Bristol 

Dakes 

Bssex 

FmnkltD 

Hampden... 
Hampshire.. 
MiddleMx.. 
Nantacket.. 

Norfolk 

Piymoath. . . 

Suffolk 

Worcester . . 

Total... 


Ton. 

UOMHS 

lU- 

gisniM. 

TOMd. 

Ym. 

Mo. 

877 

1.027 

5 

•  • 

4^87 

2,694 

180 

•  • 

10,288 

7,118 

197 

1 

6 

180 

8 

•    * 

18,048 

15,115 

442 

1 

1,920 

1,891 

51 

*    • 

7,677 

^65l 

191 

•  « 

4,882 

6,070 
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Of  the  28  cities,  20  voted  for  license,  and  8 
against  it.  Of  321  towns  voting,  65  voted  for 
license  and  253  against  it.  In  1889  the  majority 
was  5,656  against  license  in  a  total  of  228,444. 

Banks. — During  the  year  2  savings  banks, 
10  co-operative  banks,  and  2  trust  companies 
have  begun  business,  making  a  total  of  179  sav- 
ings banks,  with  assets  of  $372,476.568.41 ;  15 
trust  companies,  with  assets  of  $75,271,807.33; 
103  co-operative  banks,  with  assets  of  $9,264,- 
883.34 ;  2  collateral  loan  companies,  with  assets 
of  $862,301.49 ;  2  mortgage  loan  companies,  with 
assets  of  $1,959,549.05;  total,  801  institutions, 
with  assets  of  $459,335,059.62 — ^an  increase  in 
number  of  14  Institutions,  and  in  assets  of  $81,- 
778,755.81.  The  savings  banks  show  for  the 
year  1,083,817  open  accounts,  with  total  deposits 
amounting  to  $853,592,937.24>-an  increase  of 
54,128  in  the  number  of  open  accounts  and  $20,- 
869.248.65  in  the  amount  of  deposits. 

Political. — The  political  canvass  was  opened 
by  the  Prohibitionists,  who  in  State  convention 
at  Worcester,  on  Sept.  10,  nominated  the  follow- 


ing ticket :  For  Oovemor,  John  Blackmer :  Liea- 
tenant-Govemor,  George  Kempton ;  Secretanr 
of  State,  George  D.  Crittenden ;  Treasurer,  Will- 
iam H.  Gleeson;  Auditor,  Augustus  K .  Smith ; 
Attorney-General,  Wolcott  Hamlin.  The  usual 
resolutions  in  support  of  prohibition  were  adopt- 
ed. Woman  suffrage,  civil-service  reform,  arbi- 
tration as  a  means  for  settling  international  dis- 
putes, and  Government  aid  to  education  were 
favored.  The  following  declarations  touch  apon 
local  issues: 

Ji«9olv€d.  That  the  agirresfdons  upon  the  mhaf^iitj 
of  oar  public  schools  imperatively  deuumd  the  moMt 
watohful  resistanoe.  Hoi  a  dollar  of  the  public  oioDey , 
however  strenuously  sought,  should  be  perverted  to 
sectariaQ  ends,  nor  should  these  schools  ever  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  their  enemies. 

Besolvedy  That  we  deplore  the  rank  growth  of  the 
lobby  system  and  the  aooom^Nmiment  of  bribenr  in 
the  congenial  soil  of  politios  without  prindDle.  I'hat 
the  recent  startling  developments  in  the  West  End 
Kailway  investigation  show  that  the  leaders  of  both 
the  Bepublioan  and  Demooratio  parties  are  so  oomph- 
cated  with  oorrupt  corporations  toat  no  reform  can  be 
expected,  except  from  a  whirlwind  of  popular  indig- 
nation which  snail  sweep  them  away  forever. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  in 
Boston  on  Sept  17.  Gov.  Brackett,  Lieut-Gov. 
Haile,  and  Treasurer  Marden  were  renominated. 
For  Secretary  of  State  the  convention  selected 
William  M.  Olin ;  for  Auditor,  J.  Henrv  Gould ; 
and  for  Attorney-General,  Albert  £.  Allsbury. 
The  following  are  the  resolutions  that  touch 
upon  local  issues : 

We  renew  the  assertion  of  our  fidelity  to  the  pnn- 
ciplos  of  temperance,  and  our  determination,  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  fovoi\  not  only  all  moral 
agencies,  but  also  the  moAt  efiecdve  lenslation  to 
suppress  the  dram  shop  and  saloon^  ana  to  lestrid 
ana  exterminate,  so  far  as  legal  provisions,  faithfully 
enforced,  can  posiiibly  do  it,  the  blighUng  earse  of 
drink. 

We  profess  unalterable  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
public  schools,  which  must  be  preserved  in  Uieir  in- 
tegrity and  at  the  highest  standard  of  ^ciency,  and 
can  point  to  a  long  series  of  legislative  acts,  includiDg 
the  present  year,  evincing  the  sincerity  of  our  pro- 
fessions. 

We  reaffirm  the  principles   expresned  in  former 

Slatforms  of  the  party  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  the 
Government,  so  far  as  possible^  to  ameliorate  and  dig- 
nify the  condition  of  tne  labonng  people  bv  a  jtxu- 
cious  abridgment  of  the  houraof  Tabor,  and  claim  that 
the  Rtatute  book  of  this  Commonwealth  will  prove 
that  the  party  has  always  manifested  an  honest  pur- 
pose to  advance  in  that  direction,  with  no  halting  or 
uncertain  steps. 

We  heartily  oonunend  the  wisdom  of  the  law  en- 
acted the  present  year,  designed  to  expose  to  the  clesr 
light  of  publicity  every  external  agency  standing  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Legislature  and  employed 
to  advance  special  le^lation,  and  we  will  favor  any 
ftirthor  enactment  which  may  be  found  needAil  to  re- 
strain the  improper  expenditure  of  money  in  connec- 
tion with  suon  le^lation,  and  to  reduce  and  abolish, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  real  or  pretended  influence  of 
professional  and  amateur  lobbyists. 

On  Sept.  18  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  at  Worcester  and  nominated  the  following 
candidates:  For  Governor,  William  E.  Russell: 
Lieutenant-Governor,  John  W.  Corcoran;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Elbridge  Cushman ;  Treasurer, 
William  Q.  T.  Trefry ;  Auditor,  Edwin  L.  Munn ; 
Attorney-General,  Elisha  B.  Maynard.  The  plat- 
form treats  of  State  issues  as  follows : 
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We  believe  that  the  State  should  establish  a  stand-        METALLURGY.     Iron  and  SteeL  —  The 

apd  ei^ht-hour  day  for  State  and  municipal  employes  problem  of  separating  iron  ore  from  impurities 

eo^ged  in  manual  labor.  m  what  are  calleid  wash  ores  has  presented  diffi- 

r  1  S/*T  *^^®'  ^^f^^i^rj""  ^*''"  ^'f°"'?^  **"*  ^''""  culties  that  have  never  been  successfully  over- 

of  labor  of  women  and  children  employed  m  mercan-  ^""/^  tu-  nir«w.«-  t^«^?«  iuT^  "^^ 

tile  and  manufacturing  establishments.  come.    Mr.  Clemens  Jones,  m  the  course  of  some 

We  renew  our  demand  of  last  year  for  legislation  experiments,  when  rapidly  drying  limonite  over  a 

for  securing  the  publication  and  limitation  of  cam-  Bunsen  flame,  found  that  the  ore  was  magnetized. 

pauni  ezpensea.  Experimenting,  with  other  ores,  he  found  that 

We  believe  in  the  proeressive  development  of  our  their  particles  were  so  strongly  affected  as  to 

public-school  system,  and  that  ampler  means  ^  permit  their  complete  separation   by  means  of 

are  now  afforded  should  be  provided  for  the  public  ^magnet.    The  magnetization  appears  to  be  per- 

education  ot  the  children  ot  all  classes  of  our  citizens  ^«„"5,»u -,«•««  u^^.,«!J ,,!::  Jt  *^  :     i  c        ^  • 

in  all  parts  of  the  State ;  that,  while  the  opportunities  m»nent,  having  been  found  unimpaired  m  speci- 

for  obtaining  higher  education  at  the  public  expense  ™ens  that  had  been  .kept  a  year.    The  effect  is 

aboold  not  be  curtailed,  yet,  as  these  are  for  the  bene-  produced  when  the  ore,  placed  in  a  convenient 

fit  of  the  tew,  and  are  not  of  service  to  the  many,  we  receptacle,  is  roasted  by  the  usual  process,  with 

believe  that  a  large  pert  of  the  school  fund  should  be  either  solid  or  gaseous  fuel.    It  is  undesirable  to 

employed  in  giving  industrial  instruction  and  tech-  use  much  heat,  since  magnetization  is  fully  im- 


upon  _         . 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  cities  and  become  magnetic  in  the  blast  furnace,  and  that 
towns  should  be  intrusted  with  larger  powers  of  home  at  the  proper  zone  even  anhydrous  hematite- 
rule  in  mattere  of  taxation  and  municinal  admmistra-  with  which  no  magnetic  effects  coiild  be  obtained 
tion,  and  we  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  i^  the  experiments— does  so. 

SSi'^a^n^f  ""nSd^r  «r^^^                 *^^«3i  While  the  carbouizatiou  of  iron  by  means  of 

cities  ana  towns,  under  proper  conaitions,  vo  exercise  xi.j«          j*        a.                             xn^Tki. 

those  wider  functions  which  municipalities  in  other  *'*®  diamond  is  not  anew  experiment.  Prof.  Rob- 
States  and  countries  have  found  desirable,  as  well  as  erts- Austen  is  believed  to  be  the  first  who  has  per- 
the  expediency  of  authorijdng  towns  and  cities  to  ex-  formed  theoperation  in  a  vacuum,  with  iron  which 
act  compensation  from  corporations  eigo^ng  public  has  been  previously  heated  in  a  vacuum  to  deprive 
franchises,  where  this  can  be  done  without  injustice  to  it  of  its  occluded  gas.  These  experiments  are  of 
vested  rights  or  detriment  to  tiie  pubUc  interest.  interest  in  view  of  the  assertions  made  by  some 

A  few  weeks  after  the  Republican  nominations  chemists  that  no  two  elements  can  react  upon 
were  made  charges  were  made  affecting  the  in-  each  other  unless  a  third  element  be  present, 
tegrity  of  J.  Henry  Gk)uld,  the  Republican  can-  The  author  believes  that  a  mere  trace  of  the  ad- 
didate  for  Auditor,  in  consequence  of  which  he  ditional  element  is  sufficient  to  insure  combina- 
was  induced  to  withdraw  from  the  ticket,  and  tion,  for  in  his  experiments  carbon  and  iron  in 
the  name  of  Charles  R.  Ladd,  the  present  Audi-  their  purest  obtainable  forms  were  used,  *'and 
tor,  was  substituted  therefor.  Mr.  Gould  was  the  only  additional  matter  that  could  have  been 
able  to  disprove  these  charges  soon  after  his  present  was  the  trace  of  occluded  gas  which  the 
withdrawal,  and  many  of  his  friends  became  dis-  iron  may  possibly  have  retained."  Prof.  Roberts- 
satisfied  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  Austen  is  satisfied  that  combination  does  not 
forced  from  the  ticket  They  refused  to  support  take  place  till  a  full  red  heat  is  reached. 
Mr.  Ladd,  and  their  defection  gave  the  election  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews  has  described  experi- 
to  Mr.  Trefry,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Na-  men ts  made  to  determine  whether  the  coefficients 
tiona!  issues  were  the  chief  topics  of  discussion  of  heat  dilatation  in  iron  and  steel  become  grad- 
in  the  canvass.  For  Governor  the  vote  was:  ually  less  as  the  temperature  is  lowered  below  0* 
Russell,  140,507 ;  Brackett,  181,454 ;  Blackmer,  C.  An  affirmative  answer  was  obtained,  which 
13,55i.  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  Haile  re-  Prof.  P.  G.  Tate  had  remarked,  in  his  work  on 
oeived  137,160  votes;  Corcoran,  180,680:  Kemp-  "Heat,"  was  probable.  The  coefficients  of  dila- 
ton,  11,770.  The  Republican  plurality  for  Sec-  tation  were  found  to  be  greater  in  the  soft  steels 
retary  of  State  was  6,468  votes;  for  Treasurer,  than  in  the  hard,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
9349 ;  for  Attorney-General,  8,289.  The  Demo-  by  the  percentage  of  combined  carbon,  as  shown 
cratic  plnrality  for  Auditor  was  7,931.  Members  in  the  analyses  which  the  author  publishes,  being 
of  the  Legislature  were  chosen  at  the  same  elec-  much  lower  in  the  soft  than  in  the  hard  steels, 
tion,  as  follow:  Senate,  Republicans  20,  Dem-  and  the  percentage  of  pure  iron  being  conse- 
ocrats  20;  House.  Republicans  189,  Democrats  quently  greater.  The  author's  figures  show  also 
98,  Independent  1,  and  Prohibitionist  1.  Two  uiat  the  cylinders  of  metal,  especially  the  ham- 
amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  were  mered  steels  and  wrought  iron,  generally  ex- 
adopted  at  the  same  election.  The  amendment  panded  more  lengthwise  than  crosswise.  Hence 
to  prevent  the  disfranchisement  of  voters  by  the  inference  that  the  crystalline  particles  of  the 
reason  of  a  change  of  residence  within  the  Com-  metals  suffer  slight  permanent  alteration  of  form 
monwealth  received  97,177  affirmative  and  44,686  by  rolling,  sufficient  to  very  slightly  effect  their 
negative  votes.  The  amendment  relative  to  the  relative  longitudinal  and  transverse  dilatations, 
exercise  of  the  right  of  franchise  by  soldiers  and  The  desired  percentage  of  carbon  may  be  pro- 
tailors  received  100,109  votes  in  its  favor  to  27,-  duced  in  working  steel  oy  stopping  the  process 
021  votes  a^inst  it.  when  that  proportion  is  reacned  m  the  bath ; 

The  election  for  members  of  Congress  resulted  or  by  decarbonizing  the  bath,  and  then  add- 
in  the  loss  by  the  Republicans  of  five  districts  ing  the  element  in  the  form  of  Spiegel,  ferro- 
out  of  the  eight  that  were  previously  held  by  manganese,  etc.  The  methods  of  introducing 
that  party.  carbon  in  these  indirect  ways  left  something 
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yet  desirable,  and  means  were  sought  of  adding  liable  to  fracture,  and,  if  proper!]^  made,  le» 
it  directly  in  tar,  petroleum,  etc.,  and  mixtures  liable  to  crushing  or  disintegration  in  the  track 
of  those  substances  with  solid  bodies,  such  as  than  a  harder  st^l ;  and  that  the  wearing  power 
burned  dolomite.  An  efficient  method  of  doing  of  steel  in  rails  does  not  increase,  but  diminishesi, 
this  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  John  Henry  Darb^,  as  hardness  increases.  Criticising  his  work  aft«r 
of  the  Brymbo  bteel  Works.  He  brought  fluid  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  he  concludes  that  if  he 
steel  into  intimate  contact  with  solia  carbon,  had  it  to  do  over  again  he  would  determine 
when  the  carbon  was  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  the  sulphur  in  the  rails;  that  in  view  of  the 
steel.  Supported  by  this  experiment,  he  founded  better  understanding  of  the  influence  of  that 
on  it  his  patented  process  by  which  fluid  steel  element  the  silicon  limit  would  be  raised  some- 
can  be  caroonized  by  filtration  through  pieces  of  what ;  that  the  influence  of  chemical  composi- 
carbon.  By  this  process,  in  conjunction  with  tion  was  made  more  and  that  of  the  method  of 
the  basic  process,  Mr.  Darby  produces  from  phos^  manufacture  less  prominent  than  the  facts  would 
phone  raw  material  a  steel,  which,  with  any  warrant;  and  tnat  the  comparative  method, 
wished-for  percentage  of  carbon  to  upward  of  rather  than  an  absolute  one,  should  be  used  as 
0*9  per  cent.,  contains  only  small  traces  of  other  far  as  possible  in  determining  the  difference 
bodies,  and  is  consequently  distinguished  from  between  good  and  poor  rails.  Otherwise  than  as 
other  open-hearth  steel  by  its  excc^ing  tough-  '  regards  these  criticisms,  the  author  sees  no  rear 
ness..  The  process  was  soon  exclusively  em-  son  to  chan^  his  original  main  conclusion— that 
ployed  at  Brymbo  for  the  harder  steels,  and  was  mild  steel  is  safer  £>r  rails  and  for  other  oon- 
mtroduced  into  the  Bessemer  works  of  the  Phoe-  structive  purposes,  and  also  gives  better  wear,  or 
nix  Company  of  Laar,  near  Ruhrort,  on  the  loses  less  metal  under  the  same  traffic  than  haider 
Rhine,  in  1889.  Special  advantages  are  claimed  steel.  Experiments  are  now  making  on  the  wear 
for  this  process  b^  Mr.  Thielen,  managing  di-  of  steel  tires.  A  large  number  of  experiments 
rector  at  Ruhrort,  in  each  of  the  three  methods  have  been  made  with  allocs  us^  as  bearing 
for  the  production  of  steel — ^the  Thomas,  the  metals,  from  which  instructive  information  may 
Bessemer,  and  the  open-hearth.  be  drawn  as  to  the  relation  between  wear  and 

In  a  paper  on  the  "  Ins))ection  of  Materials  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  metal. 

Construction  in  the  United  States,"  (George  H.  From  all  the  experiments  the  author  deduces 

Clapp  and  Alfred  E.  Hunt  give  a  series  of  tables  that  that  metal  which  will  suffer  the  most  dis- 

showing  the  changes  in  requirements  that  have  tortion  without  rupture  will  wear  best ;  that  an 

taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years  in  engineers'  increase  in    tensile  strength  will  add   to  the 

specifications.     These  specifications  indicate  a  wearing  power  of  the  metal :  and  that,  of  two 

tendency  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  open-  metals  wtiich  have  the  same  tensile  strength 

hearth  steel,  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  require-  and  the  same  elongation,  the  one  which  is  finer 

ments  in  tensue  strength,  ana  an  increase  in  in  granular  structure  will  wear  the  slower.    The 

elongation  and  reduction  of  araa.     Tempering  relation  and  interaction  of  these  three  variables 

tests  have  been  introduced  in  recent  specifica-  is  an  unknown  field.    The  best  that  can  be  said 

tions,  and  steel  that  jias  been  heated  to  a  dull  at  present  is  that,  with  the  light  we  have,  the 

cherry  red,  and  quenched  in  water  at  from  60**  hignest  tensile  strength,  accompanied  by  the 

to  80°  F.,  according  to  the  diffefent  specifica-  highest  elongation  and  the  finest  irranularstmct- 

tions,  must  bend  180°  around  a  pin  varying  from  ure,  are  the  physical  properties  which  will  proba- 

one  to  two  diameters  without  a  sign  of  fracture,  biy  give  the  best  results  in  actual  service  when 

The  gradual  substitution  of  steel  for  wrought  the  metal  is  subjected  to  wear,  and  that  that 

iron  for  many  purposes,  notably  for  rails,  platef^  chemistry  which  will  give  these  results  in  the 

beams,  and  other  structural  shapes,  has  made  it  finished  product,  whether  in  alloys,  in  steel,  or 

desirable  and  possible  to  cast  and  roll  steel  in  in  aluminum,  is  the  best 

very  large  masses  as  compared  with  the  smaller  In  his  paper  on*' Steel  Rails,**  considered  chem- 

piles  that  were  worked  and  welded  when  wrought  icallv  and  mechanically,  read  at  the  meeting  of 

iron  was  used.    Many  advantages  in  economy  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  Shef- 

are  gained  by  making  steel  ingots  as  large  as  field,  England,  Mr.  C.  P.  Sandberg  attributed 

can  easily  be  handled.    Among  the  more  im-  the  greater  durability  of  the  first  Bessemer  rails 

portant  result^s  of   the  increase  in  the  size  and  made  in  Sheffield  to  the  hammered  blooms  and 

weight  of  ingots  are  improvement  in  quality  slow-nmning  mills  of  early  da^     Hardness  is 

and  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  product  of  no  doubt  a  virtue  in  railway  lines,  and  may  be 

any  plant  can  be  handled  in  and  out  of  the  pit  obtained  by  work :  but  it  can  also  be  obtained 

when  large  ingots  are  used.    A  machine  is  de-  chemically.     By    the   latter   means,    however, 

scribed  by  S.  T.  Wellman  which  is  intended  to  other  desirable  features  may  be  put  in  jeopardy, 

do  all  the  work  through  the  processes  from  tak-  In  respect  to  silicon,  a  different  composition  was 

ing  the  ingot  from  the  car  on  which  it  comes  required  for  steel  that  was  to  be  used  in  bridge 

from  the  converting  house  to  depositing  it  on  and  ship  work  from  what  went  into  that  intended 

the  table  in  front  of  the  rolling  mill.    All  the  for  rails.    In  the  discussion  on  mechanical  tests 

valves  controlling  the  movements  of  the  ma-  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  tensile 

chine,  as  well  as  operating  to  open  the  furnace  tests  were  pronounced  undesirable,  because  costly 

doors,  are  worked  by  one  operator,  who  rides  on  and  of  little  or  no  use.    The  falling-weight  test 

the  machine.  and  a  test  for  hardness,  together  with  such  light 

The  conclusions  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  drawn  as  might  be  thrown  bv  chemical  analysis,  were 

from  his  investigations  of  the  wearing  qualities  considered  sufficient    The  tables  presented  bj 

of  steel  rails  in  service,  and  communicated  to  Mr.  Sandberg  showed  that  0*24  per  cent  of  sih- 

the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  in  con  in  steel  rails  gave  the  best  results. 

1878  and  1881,  were  that  a  mild  steel  is  less  One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in 
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metalltirgical  art  hj  the  Compagnie  Anonyme  pressed  the  opinion  that  those  properties  were  due 

des  Forges  de  Chatillon  et  Commentnr  as  illos-  to  the  nickel  contained  in  it.    As  early  as  1858, 

trated  by  their  exhibit  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  according  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Donald,  nickel- 

af  1889,  is  the  process  of  tempering  steel  in  iferous  iron  ores  from  Marquette,  Mich.,  were 

molten  lead.    In  the  tests  of  armor  plates  pre-  found  to  produce  iron  possessmg  unusual  touerh- 

pored  by  this  method  resistance  to  penetration  ness,  a  very  white  color,  and  a  diminished  liabil* 

and  stiffness  were  increased  without  an;^  result-  ity  to  oxidation.    In  1888  patents  were  taken 

in^  brittleness  in  the  metal.    With  pieces  in  out  in  England  and  France  by  different  persons 

soft  metal  merely  cast  it  was  possible  to  obtain  for  the  preparation  of  nickel  steel.    Tests  of  this 

a    resistance  equal    to  that  of  forged    pieces,  alloy  have  been  made   by  competent   experi- 

Other  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  infiu-  menters  with  results  establishing  its  excellence, 

ence  of  the  process  of  immersion  on  metal,  inde-  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

pendent  of  the  ultimate  use ;  they  were  made  on  A  steel  containing  4*7  per  cent,  nickel  showed  an 

nve  kinds  of  steel— carbon,  silicon,  manganese,  ultimate  strength  of  80  per  cent,  and  an  elastic 

chrome,  and  cement  steel.    The  results  are  thus  limit  of  from  w  to  70  per  cent,  higher  than  those 

summarized  by  M.  Evtard :  By  the  lead-temper-  of  mild  steel  of  nearly  equal  ductility ;  and  to 

ing  process,  a  mean  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  this  the  valuable  quality  was  added  of  less  liabil- 

the  limit  of  elasticity  may  be  counted  upon ;  also  ity  to  corrosion.    Sir  Frederick  Abel  said  in  his 

an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  tensile  strength,  presidential  address  before  the  British  Associa- 

These  increases  are  more  pronounced  in  carbon  tion:  "  It  has  been  shown  by  Riley  that  a  particu- 

steels  than  in  any  other.     The  minimum  in-  lar  variety  of  nickel  steel  presents  to  the  engineer 

crease  was  found  in  the  silicon-steel  series.    The  the  means  of  nearly  doubling  boiler  pressure 

diminution  of  elongation  was  greatest  in  steel  without  increasing  weight  or  dimensions."  Some 

high  in  manganese ;  it  was  least  perceptible  in  persons  have  expressed  doubts  whether  faith  in 

chrome  steel.    In  shock  tests,  the  stiffness  was  in-  the  excellence  of  nickel  steel  will  be  maintained ; 

creased  without  rendering  the  metal  more  brittle,  but  the^  are  answered  for  the  present  by  the 

The  force  required  to  rupture  a  steel  bar  by  greatly  increased  demand  which  lias  sprung  up 

longitudinal  stress— computed  by  comparing  the  among  steel  makers  for  ferro-nickel  to  be  used 

load  on  the  specimen  at  the  moment  of  break-  in  making  the  alloy.    The  results  of  the  tests 

ing  with  the  contracted  area  at  the  fracture — is  made  at  Annapolis,  MQ.,  in  September,  1890,  of 

called  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Cams- Wilson  the  *'  true  tensile  the  resisting  power  of  armor  plates  go  far  toward 

strength  '*  of  the  material.    It  is  lowered  bj  any  establishing  the  superiority  of  the  nickel-steel 

disturbance  in  the  uniformity  of  distribution  of  alloy  for  such  defensive  work.    The  strength  of 

the  stress.    The  tensile  strength  of  a  cylindrical  the  nickel-steel  plate  was  such  that,  though  it  was 

bar  is  lowered  by  grooving  the  bar  in  proportion  penetrated  by  the  shots,  no  cracks  were  developed 

to  the  acuteness  of  the  angle  of  the  groove.  But  m  it ;  while  the  all-steel  plate  was  split  into 

a  plain,  ungrooved  bar  is  not  always  the  strong-  quarters.    The  Cammell  compound  plate,  made 

est,  except  as  compared  with  a  bar  in  which  the  of  an  alloy  containing  less  than  4  per  cent,  of 

Eoove  is  cut  with  a  sharp  angle ;  and  the  grooved  nickel,  was  very  much  broken, 
r  is  considerably  the  stronger,  notwithstanding        The  results  of  experiments  by  Herr  T.  Fleit- 

the  interruption  to  the  uniformity  of  the  stress,  mann  on  the  nature  of  the  welding  of  iron  and 

if  the  groove  is  semicircular.    I^he  addition  of  nickel  mark  as  the  conditions  necessary  to  obtain 

material  to  effect  a  gradual  change  of  section  perfect  welding  perfect  metallic  contact  of  the 

above  and  below  a  given  section,  while  it  can  not  two  surfaces  and  a  considerable  difference  of  tem- 

increase  its  resistance  to  direct  tensile  stress,  perature  between  the  point  of  fusion  and  that  of 

maj  increase  the  resistance  to  a  shearing.    The  plastic  softness.    The  prejudicial  effect  of  com- 

resistance  of  a  bar  does  not  then  depend  on  its  oined  and  alloyed  foreign  substances  is  due  to 

section  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  but  on  its  sec-  their  action  in  either  diminishing  the  softness 

tion  at  45*  to  the  axis,  for  in  that  direction  the  or  sensibly  lowering  the  welding  point  of  the 

shearing  stress  is  at  a  maximum.    Hence,  appar-  metal.    The  welding  capability  of  nickel  is  large- 

ently,  the  resistance  overcome  at  rupture  is  the  ly  increased  by  an  addition  of  magnesium,  which 

resistance  to  shear ;  and  this  seems  to  be  con-  removes  combined  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide, 

firmed  by  experiment.   With  a  uniform  distribu-  and  raises  the  meltine  point  alwut  100*"  0.    The 

tion  of  stress  near  the  ruptured  section  the  f  ract-  so-called  welding  mediums  serve  either  to  clean 

ure  is  at  45**  to  the  axis,  the  bar  having  sheared  the  surfaces  or  prevent  their  oxidation  when 

along  that  plane  which  is  a  plane  of  least  resist-  heated,  and  are  of  no  further  utility.    They  may 

anoe  to  shear.    The  tendency  to  rupture  along  a  be  dispensed  with  when  the  surfaces  are  clean, 

plane  of  shear  may  be  marked  by  a  non-uniform  and  otner  methods  are  adopted  to  exclude  air. 
distribution  of  stress.  The  studies  of  J.  A.  Ewing  and  G.  C.  Cowan 

Nickel. — The  experiments  of  Mr.  James  Riley  of  the  magnetic  equalities  of  nickel  tend  to  con- 

and  other  persons  with  nickel  iron  and  nickel  Arm  and  extend  Sir  William  Thomson's  observa- 

steel  and  their  results,  showing  that  the  addition  tion  that  longitudinal  pull  diminishes  magnetism 

of  nickel  to  iron  and  steel  had  the  effects  of  in  the  metal.    The  effects  of  stress  are  much  less 

diminishing  their  oxidation  and  improving  the  complex  than  in  iron,  and  cyclic  variations  of 

limit  of  elasticity  and  the  tensile  strength,  were  stress  are  attended  by  much  less  hysteresis, 
mentioned  in  the "  Annual  Cyclopiedia "for  1889.        Mr.  F.  J.  Hall,  referring  to  his  applications  of 

Manufacturers  have  begun  to  taxe  advantage  of  nickel  steel  to  gun  barrels,  propeller  blades,  and 

these  qualities,  and  the  development  of  a  nickel-  other  purposes,  observes  that  in  a  certain  experi- 

Bteel  industry  is  promised.    The  valuable  quali-  ment  he  obtained  with  nickel  steel  a  tensile 

ties  of  natural  meteoric  iron  have  long  been  strength  of  97  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an  elon- 

known,  and  many  persons  have  in  the  past  ex-  gation  of  7  per  cent. 
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Alnminnm. — Among  the  applications  men-  alaminara.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  purer 
tioned  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake  as  having  been  made  than  the  natural  mineral 
of  aluminum  in  the  construction  of  portable  in-  Alfred  E.  Hunt,  James  W.  Longley,  and 
struments  of  precision  are  sextants  inade  in  New  Charles  M.  Hall  have  been  studying  the  effects 
York,  which  have  so  far  proved  satisfactory ;  a  of  impurities  on  aluminum  witli  the  following 
mining  transit  made  in  Washington ;  and  a  results :  At  very  high  temperatures  aluminum 
double  reflecting  and  repeating  circle  made  in  and  sulphur  combine  to  form  a  sulphide  of  the 
New  York  for  use  on  a  ooat  and  to  be  held  in  composition  Alt  Ss.  Ordinary  aluminum  of  oom- 
the  hand,  weighing,  exclusive  of  the  eyepieces  roerce  is  free  from  sulphur.  Lead  is  found  as  an 
and  the  handle,  only  one  pound,  or  about  one  accidental  impurity  in  aluminum  in  proportions 
third  as  much  as  an  ordmary  sextant  The  up  to  one  quarter  of  1  per  cent.  In  small  pro- 
circle  is  about  9  inches  in  diameter  and  cast  in  portions  it  appears  to  have  no  appreciable  action 
one  piece.  The  casting  is  homogeneous  and  free  on  the  properties  of  the  metal.  In  larger  pro- 
f  rom  blow  holes,  and  dresses  Up  clean  and  sharp,  portions  lead  does  not  alloy  with  aluminum,  and 
The  metal  works  well  under  the  file,  in  the  lathe,  no  homogeneous  alloy,  or  even  mixture  of  the 
and  under  the  graduating  tool.  Every  part  has  metals  can  be  obtained.  Antimony  does  not 
also  the  requisite  rigiditv  under  the  touch.  The  unite  with  aluminum  to  form  any  homogeneous 
drawbacks  to  the  use  of  aluminum  are  that  bjf  alloy.  Chromium  unites  with  it  readily,  harden- 
reason  of  its  soft  and  **  spongy  **  character  it  is  in^  it,  and  adds  to  its  tensile  strength.  Tungsten 
apt  to  tear  under  the  tool,  and  that  it  does  not  unites  with  it,  hardening  it,  but  not  ipving  any 
give  clean  threads.  The  former  difflcultv  is  useful  alloys.  Platinum  unites  with  it  readily, 
remedied  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  but  the  alloys  are  brittle  and  unsound.  Accord- 
which  increases  the  hardness  considerably ;  the  ing  to  Fissier,  silver  seems  to  be  the  roost  useful 
latter  by  a  careful  use  of  the  tap  and  die.  metal  to  improve  aluminum.    No  very  valuable 

The  Maussier  aluminum  process,  which  is  being  alloys  of  tin  and  aluminum  have  been  discovered, 
introduced  in  France,  comprises  three  stages —  Tin  added  to  aluminum  makes  it  more  brittle, 
desilification,  reduction,  ana  liquation.  Desilifl-  and  does  not  seem  to  give  any  useful  properties  in 
cation  is  effaced  by  fluorine  or  fluoride  of  calcium  return ;  but  small  proportions  of  aluminum  add- 
in  the  presence  of  carbon,  at  a  high  temperature,  ed  to  tin  make  it  more  elastic,  without  materially 
Lime,  or  carbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  may  decreasing  its  malleability.  Cadmium  unites 
be  added  to  facilitate  the  process.  Reduction  is  readily  with  aluminum,  giving  fusible  alloys 
obtained  by  means  of  iron  and  manganese  heat-  which  are  malleable ;  but  it  seems  to  impart 
ed  to  incandescence  in  the  presence  of  carbon,  weakness  rather  than  strength.  Bismuth  forms 
Liquation,  or  separation  of  the  aluminum  from  with  aluminum  brittle,  but  very  fusible  alloys, 
the  iron  and  manpinese,  is  obtained  by  dropping  Nickel  unites  with  it,  in  any  large  proportions, 
the  molten  mass  into  carbon  ingot  molds.  to  form  brittle  allocs ;  in  small  proportions,  up 

In  the  electrolytic  process  of  W.  Diehl,  of  Ber-  to  3  per  cent  of  nickel,  the  effect  is  to  harden 

lin,  a  bath  is  prepared  of  the  fluorides  of  alkali  aluminum  without  seriously  decreasing  its  mal- 

metals,  or  the  compound  fluorides  of  the  alkali  leabilitv  or  ductility.    Zinc  readily  forms  alloys 

metals  and  anhydrous  alum,  a  sulphate  of  an  ai-  with  aluminum,  which  are  brittle  and  highly 

kali,  and  chloride  of  sodium.    The  substances  are  crystalline.    The  best  solder  yet  obtained  for 

melted  together,  allowed  to  cool  down,  ground,  aluminum  is  the  alloy  of  zinc  with  it  using 

and  washed  in  water  for  removal  of  traces  of  Venetian  turpentine  as  a  flux.     Unfortunately 

sulphur.    The  fluoride  thus  formed  will  consist  it  will  not  flow  well,  and  the  soldered  surfaces 

of  aluminum  fluoride  and  an  alkaline  fluoride,  are  not  capable  of  withstanding  hard  usaee. 

It  is  melted  with  an  alkaline  chloride  and  fluor-  Copper  and  Tin. — As  described  by  M.  L.  de 

spar,  and  while  in  a  molten  state  the  mass  is  sub-  Launy,  three  methods  of  treating  cupriferous 

mitted  to  the  electric  current  when  aluminum  pyrites  are  pursued  in  the  district  of  Huelva; 

is  collected  at  the  negative  pole,  and  chlorine  is  those  of  natural  cementation,  artificial  cementa- 

liberated  at  the  positive  pole.    The  alkaline  flu-  tion,  and  artiflcial  cementation  with  chlorides, 

oride  which  is  formed  may  be  melted  with  anhy-  The  flrst  of  these  methods  is  essentially  one  of 

drous  alum  or  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  alumi-  atmospheric  oxidation.  The  broken  ore  is  spread 

nnm  to  form  another  double  fluoride  to  which  out  on  floors  in  heaps  varying  from  flfteen  feet 

electrolysis  may  be  applied.  to  forty  feet  in  thickness.    Water  is  distributed 

In  Dr.  Netto  s  process,  which  has  been  at  work  over  the  surface  of  the  heaps,  and  the  operation 

on  the  Tyne,  cryolite  is  fused  with  salt,  and  so-  is  continued  for  several  years.    Three  million 

dium  is  added  to  the  resultant  product,  when  tons  of  ore  are  under  treatment  at  a  time.    The 

sodium  fluoride  and  metallic  aluminum  are  ob-  sulphates  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  air  and 

tained.    The  sodium  used  in  this  process  is  olv  water  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  are  col- 

tained  by  a  method — allowing  melted  caustic  lected  in  channels  leading  to  the  cementation 

soda  to  flow  gradually  into  charooal  contained  tanks.     These  are  flUed  with  pig  iron  piled 

in  a  cast-iron  retort  heated  to  dull  redness^  checker-wise,  through  which  the  coppery  liquors 

which  requires  a  less  high  temperature  than  is  are  run  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  most 

necessary  in  the  Castner  process.  complete  precipitation  with  a  minimum  consump* 

Graham's  method  is  based  upon  the  reduction,  tion  of  pig  iron.    The  precipitated  copper  dep€»* 

by  sodium,  of  fluoride  of  aluminum.    The  latter  its  on  the  surface  of  the  pigs,  and  is  cleanea  off 

substance  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphate  about  once  a  month.    The  term  artiflcial  oe- 

of  alumina  on  fluor-spar  and  cryolite ;  but  the  mentation  is  applied  to  the  method  in  which  the 

cryolite  need  be  used  only  at  the  beginning  of  pyrites  is  burned  in  heaps  previous  to  extraction 

the  operation,  for  it  is  reproduced  afterward  as  by  water  and  precipitation.    In  the  process  of 

a  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  fluoride  of  artificial  cementation  with  chlorides  the  copper 
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is  dissolved,  not  as  a  sulphate,  but  as  a  chloride,  ous  problem.     The  Combination  Mining  and 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  Milling  Company,  Black  Pine,  Montana,  deal 

waste  of  iron  in  the  precipitation   tanks,  by  with  it  by  saving  their  slimes.     These  being 

avoiding  the  formation  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sul-  too  light  to  permit  their  being  thoroughly  set- 

S hates.    The  produce  of  the  mine  is  divided  into  tied,  provision  was  made   for  pumping  them 

ve  different  classes,  each  of  which  hfls  its  own  into  tlie  tank  whence  water  is  supplied  to  the 

method  of  treatment.  stamps.    The  immediate  effect  of  turning  this 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  there  were  concentrated  slime  into  the  battery  was  to ''  salt " 

no  known  deposits  of  tin  ore  in  the  United  the  battery  sample,  and  it  became  important  to 

States  that  could  be  worked  with  profit.    Those  find  a  means  of  determining  the  percentage  of 

in  the  Black  Hills,  at  King's  Mountain,  N.  C,  the  salting.    This  was  done.    Other  provision 

in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  California  had  hitherto  was  made  for  stopping  the  loss  of  the  escape 

proved  unremunerative.    The  mines  at  San  Ja-  from  the  settling  tanks  of  water  carr3ring  rich 

cinto.  Gal.,  have  been  sold  to  an  English  coi-po-  slimes.    During  the  year  ending  with  May,  1889, 

ration,  which  is  undersV)od  to  be  intending  to  de-  the  mill  overran  its  assays  2*49  per  cent.,  a  re- 

velop  them.    The  tin  veins  are  found  in  the  low,  suit  which  may  be  safely  credited  to  the  use  of 

rolling  hills  of  the  San  Jacinto  mountains,  the  slime  water  in  the  pans. 

Gabilan  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  The  principle  on  which  a  method  of  refining 

feet  above  the  creek.    The  country  rock  is  com-  silver  electricallv  is  based  consists  in  using  in  an 

posed   of    syenitic  granite,  syenite,  and   slate ;  ordinary  electrolytic  bath  anodes  of  an  argentif- 

but  the  veins  apparently  extend  only  a  short  dis-  erous  matte  and  a  thin  plate  of  pure  silver  as 

tance  into  the  latter.    They  are  of  widths  varying  the  cathode.    The  method  is  most  suitable  for 

from  18  inches  to  30  or  more  feet,  while  the  widest  refining  auriferous  silver  containing  about  11 

one  measured  was  found  to  be  24  paces,  or  say  per  cent,  of  gold.    The  bath  consist  of  a  very 

<M)  feet  in  width.    Along  the  distance  of  about  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid, 

three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  most  westerly  to  The  value  of  sulphur  iron  and  copper  as  well 

the  most  easterly  vein  more  than  seventy  hues  as  of  lead  in  the  concentration  of  silver  and  gold 

of  croppings  of  as  many  apparently  different  veins  bv  smelting  in  blast  furnaces  is  insisted  upon  by 

have  been  found.    They  are  practically  identical  Mr.  F.  L.  Bartlett    This  author  has  been  able 

in  character — a  sort  of  syenitic  rock,  which,  in  in  his  own  experience  by  the  aid  of  a  small  per- 

Cornwall  is  known  as  **  tin  capel,"  or  '*  lode  gran-  centage  of  copper  to  make  a  higher  concentra- 

ite.'*    Silver,  gold,  and  nicKcl  are  said  to  be  tion  of  the  silver  and  ^old  present  than  when 

found  also.  the  matte  is  made  wholly  of  sulphide  of  iron. 

In  B.  Schnitzels  method  for  utilizing  waste  tin  The  ores  most  suitable  for  matte  smelting  in  the 
plate,  the  tin-plate  scrap  is  collected  into  iron  blast  furnace  are  those  containing  considerable 
pailsandimmersedin  wooden  tubs  containing  an  iron  or  manganese,  and  the  sulphur  contents 
acid  solution  of  ferric  sulphate.  The  tin  is  dis-  must  be  regulated  by  partial  roasting  when  high, 
solved,  and  the  stripped  iron  remaining  in  the  or  by  the  addition  of  raw  sulphurets  when  low, 
pail  is  clean  enough  to  be  at  once  transferred  to  since  the  amount  of  sulphur  present  determines 
the  heating  furnace.  The  solution  of  the  tin  in  almost  exactly  the  quantity  of  matte  made, 
the  acid  ferric  solution  takes  place  as  long  as  Mr.  C.  T.  Torrance,  who  has  reviewed  and  sup- 
there  remain  any  unreduced  ferric  salts  in  the  plemented  Mr.  Bartlett's  paper,  expresses  the  be- 
liquor.  After  the  reaction,  the  stannous  and  lief  that  smelting  is  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the 
ferrous  sulphates  are  associated  with  a  consider-  most  effective  and  perfect  means  for  concentrat- 
able  amount  of  free  acid.  It  is  necessary,  there-  in^  all  ores  that  can  be  worked  into  a  fluxing 
fore,  before  precipitating  the  tin,  to  neutralize  mixture.  The  conditions  of  working  such  a 
the  liquid,  and  this  is  effected  by  allowing  it  to  process  are:  An  ore  mixture  that  can  be  melted, 
remain  in  a  vat  containing  metallic  tin  ana  iron  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  matte- 
rust.  The  neutralized  solution  is  next  run  over  forming  material  to  separate  from  the  slag,  and 
clean  iron  scraps,  when  the  tin  is  precipitated  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sulphur — the  most 
on  the  metal  in  a  crystalline  form.    The  liquors  important  condition. 

from  this  last  operation  are  practically  free  from  Superior  efficiency  is  claimed  for  the  eold-ex- 

tin,  and  are  allowed  to  concentrate,  when  crystals  traction  apparatus  of  Mr.  T.  Rowland  Jordan, 

of  ferrous  sulphate  separate  which,  on  recrystal-  particularly  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  metal 

lization,  can  be  sold,  or  the  liquor  use  in  prepar-  that  can  be  extracted  with  it  from  the  ore.    The 

ing  the  iron  solution  required  in  the  stripping  machine  is  of  simple  construction.    Its  rotation 

process.  causes  a  series  of  heavy  bars  or  mullers  to  roll 

A  report  made  by  Thomas  Bolitho  &  Sons  to  continuously  over  an  inclined  plane.    The  ma- 

**  The  Ironmonger  "  concerning  a  sample  of  tin  terial  to  be  crushed  is  fed  automaticallv  on  to 

stone  from  Dakota  shows  that  18  hundred-weight  this  inclined  plane,  and  the  mullers  roll  over 

10  pounds  of  black  tin  was  obtained  from  17  and  reduce  the  particles  to  any  required  degree 

tons  15  hundred- weight  2  quarters  and  12  pounds  of  fineness.    The  ore  in  the  machine  is  continu- 

of  ore,  or,  about  114  pounds,  rather  over  5  per  ally  washed  over  large  surfaces  of  screens  of  the 

eent.  of  black  tin  per  ton  of  rock.  The  black  tin  as-  necessary  mesh,  so  that  the  finely  reduced  mate- 

sayed  70  per  cent,  for  metallic  tin.    The  actual  rial  passes  out  of  the  machine,  and  the  coarse 

yield  of  refined  tin  was  12  hundred- weight  1  particles  return  automatically  to  the  crushing 

<}uarter,  14  pounds,  plane,  where  they  are  again  acted  on  by  the 

Silver  and  Gold. — The  treatment  of  silver  mullers.  The  amalgamator  receives  the  gold- 
ores  of  too  low  a  grade  to  justify  smelting  or  bearing  sand  direct  from  the  reducer,  and  dis- 
preliminary  roasting,  and  yet  not  **  free  "  enough  tributes  the  particles  over  a  large  area  of  the 
CO  permit  of  raw  amalgamation,  has  been  a  seri-  ain^gamated  surfaces.    The  mechanical  action 
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of  the  machine  insures  an  even  distribution  of  chlorine  in  contact  with  ore,  which  is  oonstantlr 

the  sand  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  any  being  rubbed  bright  by  the  friction  of  the  parti- 

particle  passing  through  without  constant  fric-  cles  against  each  other  and  against  thesiaesin 

tional  contact  with  the  mercurial  surface.    This  the  revolving  barrel. 

feature  prevents  the  finest  float  gold  from  es-  Considerable  loss  is  incurred  in  milling  the 
caping,  and  keeps  the  surfaces  clean  and  active  gold  of  North  Carolina  on  account  of  the  fine- 
in  dealing  with  the  more  refractory  ore^.  ness  of  the  condition  in  which  the  metal  oceursw 

The  chlorination  process  for  the  extraction  of  It  consequently  escapes  through  the  milk  ac- 
gold  from  its  ores  has  been  greatly  improved  cording  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Wilson,  Jr.,  or,  according 
within  recent  years,  and  now  promises  to  be  to  another  explanation,  is  wholly  dissolvpd  in 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  low-grade,  non-  the  mercury  inst^id  of  being  only  coated  or  per- 
concentratable  ores.  The  cost,  relatively  to  the  meated  by  it,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  coarser 
production,  has  been  brought  down  till  it  com-  particles.  This  loss  is  obviated  by  using  a  sola- 
pares  favorably  with  the  cost  of  the  amalgama-  tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury — a  solution  which 
tion  process.  Godshall  recommends  as  a  precip-  has  sufficient  strength  to  act  when  diluted  $iz- 
itant  to  throw  the  gold  from  the  chlorine  solution,  teen  thousand  times.  Being  in  the  liquid  state^ 
precipitated  sulphide  of  iron  as  far  superior  to  it  permeates  the  ground-up  particles  of  ore  and 
the  sulphate,  which  entails  waste,  or  to  any  other  amalgamates  with  the  very  fine  particles  of  gold 
precipitant  in  use.  The  gold  solution  is  passed  that  might  otherwise  escape, 
through  a  filter  containing  the  sulphide,  using  Alloys. — The  Japanese  have  been  successful 
two  filters,  one  about  ten  feet  below  the  other,  in  producing  most  varied  and  striking  effects  in 
and  placing  the  tank  containing  the  gold  solu-  texture  and  color  in  art  metal  work  by  the  use  of 
tion  about  ten  feet  above  the  upper  one.  For  allocs,  of  which  they  have  a  wide  range  in  corn- 
rapid  filtration  and  complete  action  free  chlo-  position.  They  have  an  alloy  of  silver  and  cop- 
rine  should  be  absent  from  the  gold  solution,  else  per,  sometimes  with  equal  proportions  of  pre- 
the  precipitation  may  be  incomplete,  with  loss  of  cious  and  base  metal ;  varieties  of  copper  of 
gold;  yet  the  solution  should  not  be  free  from  different  degrees  of  purity;  several  kinds  of 
chlorine  too  long  before  precipitation,  for  the  brass;  and  a  remarkable  series  of  alloys  in 
gold  chloride  might  then  decompose  and  the  which  precious  metal  replaces  the  tin  and  zinc 
gold  settle  on  the  bottom  of  the  tanks.  The  of  ordinary  bronze.  The  principal  alloys  of  the 
chlorine  is  expelled  by  heating.  Copper  sul-  last  class  are  shfiku-do  and  shibu-ichi,  ShaJcu- 
phide  and  lead  sulphide  are  also  efficient  precipi-  do  contains  about  95  per  cent  of  copper  and  4 
tants ;  but  iron  sulphide  is  most  convenient  on  per  cent,  of  gold ;  but  the  proportion  of  gold  is 
account  of  the  greater  facility  of  separating  gold  variable,  and  silver  and  traces  of  other  sub- 
from  iron.                              *  stances  are  sometimes  found  in  it.    It  has  been 

In  Pollock*s  process  for  chlorination  under  used  for  very  large  works.  Sh%lm-4ehi  is  com* 
hydraulic  pressure,  the  ore,  crushed,  roasted  posed  of  from  about  50  to  about  70  parts  of 
when  necessary  for  the  removal  of  sulphur,  and  copper  and  30  to  50  parts  of  silver,  witn  traces 
partially  cooled,  is  placed  in  the  chlorinating  of  gold  and  other  suostances.  The  feature  of 
cylinders  with  about  H  P^r  cent,  of  bleaching  interest  in  these  alloys  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  pre- 
powder  and  2  per  cent,  of  niter  cake.  Hydraulic  cious  metals  in  order  to  produce  definite  results, 
pressure  is  then  applied,  with  more  advantage  if  gold  and  silver,  when  used  pure,  being  employed 
the  air  present  in  tne  cylinder  is  allowed  to  es-  sparingly  to  heighten  the  general  effect  In 
cape.  The  cylinder  is  then  revolved.  The  niter  anahi-do  the  gold  appears  to  enable  the  metal 
cake  reacts  with  the  bleaching  powder,  liberating  to  receive  a  beautiful  rich  purple  coat  or  patina^ 
chlorine  gas,  all  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  air,  when  treated  vrith  certain  pickling  solutions, 
passes  into  solution,  while  the  strong  chlorinat-  while  shibu-iehi  possesses  a  peculiar  silver-gray 
ing  liquid  is  driven  by  the  pressure  into  the  tint^  to  which  the  Japanese  artists  are  very  par- 
pores  of  the  ore,  all  the  ^Id  of  which  is  reached  tial.  There  are  several  varieties  of  these  alloys, 
and  converted  into  chloride.  and  they  are  combined  in  various  proportions. 

The  pyrites  containing  gold  resulting  from  the  Thus,  the  composition  of  kiushibu-ichi  would 
concentration  of  free  milling  gold  ores  is  usually  correspond  to  one  part  of  shaku-do  rich  in  gold, 
treated  by  Plattner*s  process,  which  has  been  sue-  and  two  parts  of  sniburichi  rich  in  silver.  The 
cessfully  practiced  in  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  since  most  commonly  employed  pickling  solution  is 
1858.  Modifications  of  it  have,  from  time  to  composed  of  438  grains  of  verdigris  and  392 
time,  been  suggested.  Meltrs  proposed  to  use  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  gallon  of  wa- 
chlorine  gas  under  pressure  of  from  30  to  40  ter.  When  boiled  in  a  solution  (No.  Ill)  com- 
pounds to  the  square  inch,  made  in  a  generator  posed  of  220  grains  of  verdigris  and  540  grains 
outside  of  the  barrel  and  pumped  into  it,  or  pro-  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  gallon  of  water,  with 
duced  inside  of  the  barrel  by  the  use  of  a  great  a  preparation  of  vinegar,  pure  copper  turns  a 
excess  of  chemicals ;  and  while  it  was  found  that  brownish  red  and  sJi^tku  -  do  becomes  purple, 
more  gold  was  dissolved,  the  gain  was  more  than  The  effects  of  small  quantities  of  impurity  in 
compensated  for  by  certain  difficulties  and  wastes  the  metal  ujwn  its  color  are  strikingly  exhibited 
in  tne  process.  Mr.  A.  Thies,  after  four  years*  in  using  the  pickles.  Copper  containing  a  small 
use  of  the  Moars  process,  found  that  he  could  quantity  of  antimony  gives  a  different  shade 
work  without  the  pressure  pumps  as  well  as  with  from  that  which  resultS  from  the  pickling  of 
them,  and  having  introduced  otlier  modifications  pure  copper.  Coppwr  is  often  produced  in  Japan 
into  the  method,  has  perfected  the  barrel  pro-  from  the  smelting  of  very  complex  ores,  while 
cess,  which  is  working  successfully.  Its  success  the  processes  for  purifying  it  are  imperfect 
is  owing,  according  to  T.  Egleston,  in  the  "  School  Tne  recent  progress  of  metallurgy  in  the  Unit- 
of  Mines  Quarterly,"  to  the  formation  of  nascent  ed  States,  according  to  the  ^  Engineering  and 
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Mining  Jouma],"  has  been  largely  in  the  direc-  the  Bright  Platinum  Plating  Company  of  Lon- 

tion  of  the  production  of  aluminum  and  its  al-  don,  involving  the  introduction  of  substances 

lojs  with   iron,  steel,  and    other   metals.     In  like  sodium  choloride  and  borax,  to  insure  a 

Europe  the  progress  has  been  less  marked  in  bright  deposit ;  and  Boettger^s  method,  founded 

oonnection  with  this  metal,  but  there  have  been  on  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  the  double 

important  developments  in  the  ferro-nickel  and  chloride  of   ammonium  and  platinum  in   so- 

nickel-steel  alloys.     The  most  important  steps  dium  citrate  —  will    yield   satisfactory  results 

forward  with  regard  to  the  improvements  in  the  for  a  time,  but  are    all    liable   to   objections 

production  of  aluminum  resulted  in  the  reduc-  arising  out  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 

tion  of  the  price  of  the  pure  metal  to  two  dollars  chemical  integrity  of  the  electrolytes.    To  over- 

a  pound  with  a  corresponding  lowering  of  price  come  these  difficulties,  Mr.  William  H.  Wahl 

for  the  various  alloys  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  employs  platinum  hydroxide — which  is  readily 

The  results  of  certain  tests  of  the  effect  of  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  many  of  the  acids — 
aluminum  in  carburetted  iron,  as  described  by  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  metallic 
Mr.  W.  J.  Keep,  of  Detroit,  at  the  May  meeting  strength  of  the  plating  bath.  Of  the  salts  that 
of  the  Iron  ana  Steel  Institute,  concern  strength  may  be  formed  from  puttinic  hydrate  by  solution 
to  resist  weight  and  impact,  deflection,  set,  elas-  in  acids  (and  in  part  by  suitable  combination 
ticity  for  stresses  applied,  shrinkage  for  cast  with  the  corresponding  alkaline  compounds  to 
metals,  hardness,  and  rigidity.  They  go  to  show  form  double  salts),  the  phosphates,  oxalates,  and 
that  the  effect  of  a  proper  quantity  of  aluminum  acetates  are  named  as  useful,  and  as  yielding 
on  commercially  pure  iron  is  to  produce  a  mate-  practically  valuable  results  in  plating.  With 
rial  which  is  soit,  easily  bent,  and  flows  readily,  these  double  salts  may  be  formed  with  soda. 
Aluminum  diminishes  deflection  by  decreasing  potassa,  and  ammonia.  Prof.  William  L.  Dud- 
tbe  set  and  elasticity.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ley,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  has  independently 
author  iron  considered  as  a  structural  material  worked  out  the  problem  of  electro-plating  with 
Is  improved  in  every  way  by  the  introduction  of  iridium,  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  that 
aluminum.  Mr.  James  Riley  said  that  he  had  described  by  Mr.  Wahl,  with  platinum.  As  de- 
tried  the  effect  of  aluminum  in  steel  on  a  large  scribed  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  his  bath  may 
scale,  but  had  been  disappointed  in  the  results,  be  composed  of  either  the  chloride  (IrCU),  the 
There  were  advantages,  but  they  were  so  slight  double  chloride  of  iridium  and  sodium,  or  a 
as  to  be  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  additional  ex-  double  sulphate  of  iridium-ammonium.  The 
pense  of  one  or  two  pounds  of  aluminum  to  the  latter  was  preferred. 

ton  of  iron.   Fluidity  was  gained,  tensile  strength  Mr.  A.  Rollet*s  process  for  obtaining  purified 

was  very  slightly  increased,  the  elasticl  imit  was  iron  for  castings  consists  in  eliminating  sulphur, 

raised  consiaerably,  and  ductility  was  increased,  phosphorus,  and  silicon.    The  pig  is  placea  in  a 

His  views  were  seconded  by  Mr.  Spencer,  a  large  special  cupola,  and  is  kept  at  a  very  high  tem- 

steel  maker  of  Newbum.  perature  under  a  double  action,  slightly  reduc- 

Patents  have  been  taken  out  by  M.   Henri  mg  and  slightly  oxidizing,  in  the  presence  of  a 

Schneider,  of  the  Creuzot  Works,  France,  for  a  slag  obtained  by  the  admixture  of  limestone  and 

process  for  manufacturing  alloys  of  iron  and  lime,  iron  ores,  and  fluor-spar.    By  the  arrange- 

copper.    He  claims  to  have  produced  a  steel  ment  of  the  cupola  the  metal  is  separated  from 

containing  from  about  2  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  slag  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the 

copper,  which  has  remarkable  equalities  of  elas-  action  of  the  blast.    In  this  way  the  phospho- 

ticity,  strength,  and    malleability,  as    well  as  rus  already  eliminated  is  prevented  from  goin^ 

other  useful  alloys  with  different  proportions  of  back  into  the  metal,  and  too  great  a  recarbom- 

the  constituents.    The  steels  alloyed  with  cop-  zation  is  avoided. 

per  are  represented  as  being  especially  useful  m  As  a  modification  of  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Drown 's 

the  manaiacture  of  ordnance,  armor  plates,  gun  rapid  method  for  phosphorus,  G.  L.  Norris  heats 

barrels,  projectiles,  and  for  other  military  pur-  to  boiling  a  solution  of  pig  iron  or  steel  with 

poses,  or    in  the    manufacture  of  commercial  nitric  acid ;  adds  potassium  pennan^anate ;  boils 

sheets,  bare,  and  the  like.    They  may  be  ob-  till  manganese  peroxide  is  precipitated;  adds 

tained  with  varying  amounts  of  carbon,  manga-  tartaric  acid  for  solution  of  all  manganese  perox- 

nese,  or  silica,  or  silicon,  according  to  the  degree  ide ;  adds  nitric  acid ;  heats  to  90  C,** ;  ados  am- 

of  hardness  required  and  the  purpose  for  which  monium  molybdate  solution  ;  shakes;  and  pro- 

tbey  are  employed.  ceeds  with  Emmerton*s  reduction  of  the  yellow 

A  useful  alio 7  of  aluminum  and  tin  has  precipitate  with  zinc  and  titration,  with  stand- 
been  compounded  by  M.  Bourbouze  by  fus-  ardized  permanganate  of  potassium  solution, 
ing  together  one  hundred  parts  of  aluminum  Expenments  nave  been  made  with  a  view  to 
with  ten  parts  of  tin.  The  alloy  is  paler  than  recovering  the  waste  pickle  from  galvanizing 
aluminum,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*85 —  works.  The  waste  liquor  is  boiled  down  to  dry- 
that  is,  it  is  a  little  heavier  than  the  pure  metal,  ness,  and  the  solid  residue  heated  to  redness, 
but  not  too  heavy  to  be  formed  into  parts  of  in-  Oxide  of  iron  remains  in  the  furnace,  while  free 
straroents  intended  to  be  very  light.  It  is  not  hydrochloric  acid  distills  off,  is  condensed,  and 
so  easily  attacked  by  reagents  as  aluminum,  can  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  The  process 
be  worked  more  reiulily,  an^l  can  be  soldered  as  has  been  proved  by  a  working  trial  on  a  large 
easily  as  bronze.  scale  to  do  away  with  the  waste  pickle,  and  even 

Processes. —  Each  of  the  three  most  com-  to  yield  a  clear  profit, 

mended  methods  of  electro-plating  with  plati-  6.  von  Knorre  separates  iron  from  chromium, 

num— the  Boseleur-Lanaux  method,  based  on  manganese,  nickel,  zinc,  and  aluminum,  by  pre- 

the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  the  double  phos-  cipitating  quantitatively  in  faintly  acid  solutions 

phate  of  sodium  and  platinum ;  tho  process  of  of  ferric  salts  with  nitrosonaphthdl.  Small  quan- 
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titles  of  ferrous  oxide  do  not  prevent  the  quanti-  performed  when  the  heating  effect  of  currents 
ta^ive  separation.  The  same  author  separates  traversing  a  solid  metal  conductor  is  made  gradu- 
copper  from  lead,  cadmium,  magnesium,  man-  ally  to  bring  the  metal  to  the  working  tempera- 
ganese,  mercury,  zinc,  etc.,  the  metals  being  ture.  In  the  easily  fusible  metals,  this  tempera- 
present  as  sulphates  or  chlorides,  by  adding  ture  is  below  a  red  heat,  and  the  process  is  there- 
nitroso  p  naphthol  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  fore  unattended  with  glow«  which,  however,  ap* 

The  Meritens  process  for  preventing  the  oxi-  pears  with  more  refractory  metals.  All  metals 
dation  of  iron  consists  in  placuig  the  object  near  so  far  tried  have  been  welded  by  this  method, 
the  anode  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water  at  80°  C,  with  varying  degrees  of  perfection.  The  form 
a  plate  of  copper  acting  as  cathode.  The  elec-  of  the  pieces  to  w  tried  is  of  little  moment,  pro- 
trolysis  forms  a  layer  of  magnetic  oxide  FeB04,  vided  they  permit  secure  clamping  for  the  i^ 
which  preserves  the  iron  against  all  further  oxi-  sage  of  the  current  and  for  manipulation.  The 
dation.  Peroxide  of  lead  can  also  be  used.  It  surfaces  to  be  welded  should  be  held  in  firm  con- 
gives  a  black,  adhesive  deposit  by  the  electroly-  tact,  while  the  heating  may  be  regulated  at  will 
sis  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  litharge.  In  an  or  automatically  controlled.  Lead.  tin.  and  zinc 
analogous  process,  invented  by  Mr.  Has  well,  iron  are  easily  welded ;  antimony  and  bismuth  pre- 
or  steel  is  plunged  as  an  anode  in  a  bath  con-  sent  no  great  difficulties;  aluminum  demands 
taini ng  from  0*5  to  5  per  cent,  of  chloride  or  special  precautions  that  can  be  readily  taken; 
sulphate  of  manganese,  and  from  5  to  20  per  manganese,  oxidizable  as  it  is,  since  it  melts  be- 
cent.  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  bath  is  elec-  fore  it  takes  fire,  is  practicable.  Brass  and  cop- 
trolyzed  cold  with  carbon  cathodes.  Feeble  cur-  per  require  stronger  currents  than  iron  of  equal 
rents  cover  the  iron  with  a  deposit  of  peroxide  section,  or  other  metals  of  less  conductivity.  Al- 
of  manganese,  which  adheres  well,  ana  is  not  though  with  most  metals  joints  can  be  obtained 
subject  to  further  oxidation.  without  the  use  of  a  flux,  a  flux  is  often  desirable 

In  Francis  J.  Clames'  process  for  coating  sheet-  for  good  work.  A  valuable  peculiarity  of  the 
iron  plates  with  lead,  the  usual  cleaning  of  the  electric  process  is  its  capacity  to  form  joints  even 
plates  in  an  acid  bath  is  followed  by  a  supple-  where  tne  metals  may  be  coated  with  oxides  in- 
mental  one  under  the  galvanic  current  and  a  fusible  at  the  temperature  of  fusion  of  the  metals 
bath  in  chloride  of  zinc.  The  plates  are  then  themselves.  The  current  has  a  kind  of  expol- 
immersed  in  melted  lead,  and  sal  ammoniac,  ar-  sive  power  to  remove  the  metal  sidewise  fram 
senic,  and  phosphate  of  lead  are  added.  The  the  joint,  and  thus  brin^  unoxidized,  clean  sur- 
first  ingredient  seems  to  drive  out  absorbed  gases  faces  into  contact  at  fusible  temperatures.  Soft 
that  would  form  bubbles  under  the  surface  of  iron  behaves  well  under  welding,  and  the  pro- 
the  coating ;  the  arsenic  to  give  the  coating  a  cess  is  easy  and  certain  for  all  grades  of  steel 
greater  degree  of  hardness ;  and  the  phosphate  Machinery  is  constructed  in  which  the  process 
of  lead  to  increase  the  fluidity  and  permit  an  can  be  placed  under  automatic  control.  The 
even  distribution  of  the  lead  over  the  plates.  method  nas  been  found  valuable  in  a  great  va- 

A  favorable  report  has  been  made  oy  a  com-  riety  of  practical  applications.    In  comparison 

mittee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  upon  the  claim  with  the  results  of  ordinary   welding   ny  the 

of  Aimer  Thomas  and  Luzerne  Merket,  of  North  blacksmith,  electrically  welded  stock  has  usually 

East,  Pa.,  for  having  invented  processes  for  cast-  shown  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  strength, 

ing  pure  copper  without  alloys,  so  as  to  make  A  new  form  of  Siemens  furnace,  arranged  to 

castings  sound  and  free  from  blow  holes;  and  recover  waste  gases  as  well  as  waste  heat,  was 

for  hardening:  copper  (after  casting)  without  do-  described  by  Mr.  John  Head  at  the  London  meet- 

stroying  its  fiber  or  impairing  its  usefulness  for  in^  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  in  May.   The 

electrical  or  other  purposes.  chief  peculiarity  of  its  operation  is  the  recon- 

A  method  of  extracting  waste  metals  from  version  of  the  waste  gases  into  combustible  gases 

refuse  slag  and  dibria  of  tin-smelting  works,  in-  by  being  taken  partly  through  an  air  regenerator 

vented  by  J.  Shears,  of  London,  consists  in  re-  and  partly  under  the  grate  of  the  producer,  so 

ducing  the  ore  or  slag  to  a  powder,  fusing  it  in  that  they  redistill  the  hydrocarbons  from  the 

that  state  with  any  alkali,  then  dissolying  the  coal — in  fact,  the  gas  proaucer  utilizes  the  heat 

mass  in  boiling  water.    The  peroxide  of  iron,  formerly  deposited  in  the  air  regenerators.    A 

with  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  fall  to  the  bottom  and  steam  jet  is  used  for  starting  the  action.    The 

are  separated  by  decantation.    The  tin  is  elimi-  new  form  of  furnace  has  been  applied  to  the 

natcd  from  the  remaining  liquid  by  passing  an  heating  and  welding  of  iron.    It  is  to  be  used 

electric  current  through  anodes  immersed  in  it,  for  puddling,  and  for  copper  and  steel  melting, 

and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  a  fine  Claims  are  made  that  it  effects  a  saving  in  fuel 

metallic  powder.  of  about  two  thirds  the  weighty  a  reduction  in 

Thomas  Fletcher  has  found  the  processes  of  the  weip^ht  of  iron  equal  to  5  per  cent.,  and  a 
brazing  and  welding  facilitated  by  the  use  of  saving  m  labor  and  repairs, 
compressed  oxygen,  which  can  be  obtained  very  METEOROLOGY.  Temperature.  —  "  A 
cheaply,  under  Binn*s  method.  The  processes  Study  of  Types  of  New  England  Weather,"  pub- 
are  performed  very  quickly,  and  the  formation  lishea  by  W.  M.  Davis  in  the  "  Observations  of 
of  magnetic  oxide  on  the  surfaces  to  be  welded  the  New  England  Meteorological  Society  for 
(which  interferes  with  the  success  of  the  opera-  1889,"  has  more  paiit^icular  reference  to  cyclonic 
tion  when  coal  gas  and  air  are  used)  is  avoided,  variations  of  temperature.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
The  surface  of  iron  heated  by  this  means  to  weld-  tinct  signs  of  the  approaching  winter  season  is 
ing  heat  comes  out  clean  and  free  from  scale,  the  growing  frequency  with  which  the  regular 

Attempts  at  welding  by  the  electric  arc  have  diurnal  variation  is  obliterated  by  the  cyclonic 

not,  according  to  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  been  sat-  variation.    The  usual  rise  from  morning  to  early 

isfactory.    But  electric  welding  is  successfully  afternoon,  and  the  fall  from  that  hour  till  the 
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next  morning,  are  more  or  less  completely  lost  weather,  with  mountainous  clouds  floating  in 
sight  of  as  the  cyclones  grow  in  strength  and  in  light  winds  and  dissolving  at  night,  may  diar- 
rapidity  of  movement.  The  obliteration  consists  acterize  a  number  of  days  in  succession,  imitat- 
in  the  continuous  rise  of  temperature  from  one  ing  the  orderly  succession  of  events  that  prevails 
day  to  the  next  through  the  night,  or,  converse-  throughout  the  year  in  the  torrid  zone,  where 
ly,  the  continuous  fall  of  temperature  from  one  diurnal  changes  are  the  rule  and  cyclonic  changes 
night  to  the  next  through  the  intervening  day.  are  the  exception.  Thunder-storms  are  com- 
The  lowest  temperatures  are  recorded  during  the  monly  formed  at  such  times  as  this. 
winter  anticyclones ;  and  the  records  of  adjacent  A  paper,  by  Dr  R.  J.  SQring,  on  the  '*  Vertical 
hill  and  valley  stations  vary  greatly,  the  lowest  Decrease  of  Temperature  with  Height  in  Mount- 
of  nocturnal  minima  being  always  in  the  valleys,  ainous  Districts,  and  its  Dependence  upon  the 
while  the  hills  have  less  extreme  cold ;  and  on  a  Amount  of  Cloud,"  embodies  the  results  of  ob- 
commanding  summit,  like  that  of  Mount  Wash-  servations  at  mountain  stations  up  to  the  height 
ington,  the  temperature  is  distinctlv  moderate,  of  about  4,100  feet.  The  author  finds  that  in 
The  anticyclonic  davs  are  the  finest  of  the  season,  the  morning,  when  the  wealher  is  clear,  there  is 
with  an  air  dry  and  inspiriting  and  a  bearable  a  constant  tendency  to  an  inversion  of  tempera- 
cold,  quite  unlike  the  penetrating  blast  of  the  ture.  In  summer  this  tendency  extends  to  some 
cold  wave  or  the  searching  chill  of  the  winter  1,650  feet,  and  in  winter  considerably  higher, 
northeaster.  These  spells  are  brief.  The  ap-  The  same  condition  recurs  in  the  evening  on  a 
proach  of  the  cyclone  is  marked  by  a  damp,  sul-  smaller  scale.  A  departure  from  the  law  of 
try  wind,  under  which  the  temperature  gradu-  direct  proportional  decrease  of  temperature  with 
ally  ris^  particularly  in  the  higher  layers  of  the  height  occurs  chiefly  during  the  morning  hours 
atmosphere.  The  winter  snow  and  rain  come  of  clear  days,  the  change  of  temperature  then 
chiefly  from  these  winds  in  front  of  cyclones,  taking  place  more  slowly  in  the  lower  strata  of 
The  exact  character  of  the  weather  is  modified  air  than  in  the  upper ;  and  on  cloudy  days  dur- 
by  the  position  of  the  track  of  the  cyclone  with  ing  the  warm  season,  when  in  the  lower  strata 
reference  to  New  England.  If  the  track  lies  to  the  vertical  decrease  is  accelerated.  , 
the  north,  the  precipitation  is  likely,  to  be  rain.  Hourly  observations  on  the  nocturnal  tempera- 
When  the  center  traverses  New  England,  snow  ture  of  the  air  at  different  heights  up  to  24  feet, 
generally  falls.  An  exceptional  occurrence  asso-  made  by  M.  J.  Juhlin,  at  Upsala,  during  the  win- 
ciiM^  vith  the  blowing  of  the  warm  wind  before  ters  of  1887  and  1888,  showed  that  the  decrease 
the  cyclone  is  the  occasional  production  of  iso-  of  temperature  by  radiation  from  unprotected 
lated  high  temperatures  in  the  northern  valleys  thermometers  over  snow  remained  almost  con- 
of  the  White  Mountains.  The  '*  ice  storm  "  which  stant  at  heights  above  half  a  metre.  During  clear 
sometimes  attends  the  approach  of  a  cyclonic  nights  the  temperature  increased  with  the  height 
rain  after  an  anticyclonic  cold  spell  is  supposed  from  two  to  three  hours  before  sunset  until  two 
to  result  from  the  rain  formed  in  a  warm  upper  hours  after  sunrise,  and  the  lower  the  tempera- 
stratum  of  air  passing  through  a  cold  lower  stra-  ture  the  greater  was  the  increase.  During 
turn,  where  it  is  cooled  close  to  the  freezing  point,  cloudy  or  loggy  nights  the  temperatures  at  dii- 
The  rise  in  temperature  preceding  the  cyclone  is  ferent  heighto  were  nearly  equal.  The  surface 
reversed  to  a  rapid  and  steady  decrease  as  the  of  the  snow  was  colder  than  the  surrounding  air. 
storm  passes  and  brings  up  the  westerly  and  Observations  on  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak, 
northerly  winds  of  its  rear,  and  the  cold  wave  is  14,134  feet  above  the  sea — the  highest  meteoro- 
introduced.  This  being  an  active  wind,  its  low  logical  station  in  the  world — between  January, 
temperatures  are  pretty  uniformly  felt  on  hills  1874,  and  June,  1888,  show  that  the  maxima  of 
and  m  valleys.  If  there  is  any  difference  the  hills  both  pressure  and  temperature  occur  in  July,  and 
are  the  colder.  The  change  is  sometimes  accom-  the  minima  in  January.  The  annual  march  of 
panied  by  thunder  storms.  The  Quality  of  the  both  elements  is  the  same,  and  the  two  curves 
change  depends  on  a  variety  of  conaitions,  which  are  almost  coincident.  The  mean  temperature 
are  summarized  in  the  paper.  It  is  at  the  periods  for  the  whole  period  of  the  observations  was 
of  cold  northwesterly  winds  on  the  lowlands  that  19*3'  F. ;  the  maximum  observed  was  64°,  and 
the  upper  wind  is  strongest  and  its  cold  most  in-  the  minimum  —39".  The  maximum  daily  range 
tense.  With  the  coming  of  April  and  the  gen-  occurs  in  September  (about  14-3«),  and  the  mini- 
eral  disappearance  of  snow  in  the  interior  and  mum  in  December  (ll'G*",  or  only  half  of  the 
the  warramg  of  the  ground  under  sunshine  of  range  on  the  low  plateau  country  to  the  east- 
increasing  strength  and  length,  the  cold  waves  wara).  Of  the  precipitation,  35  per  cent,  falls  in 
are  warmed  before  reaching  New  England.  A  the  summer,  and  33  per  cent,  in  the  spring,  the 
new  feature  characteristic  of  this  change  of  sea-  maximum  occurring  in  July  and  the  minimum 
son  is  the  warm  and  often  dry  southwest  wind ;  in  February.  The  mean  wind  velocity  decreases 
another  highly  characteristic  feature  is  the  in-  gradually  from  26*6  miles  per  hour  in  January  to 
creasing  importance  of  the  true  diurnal  range  in  12*5  miles  in  July,  and  12'3  in  August,  and  it 
clear  weather,  especially  under  anticyclones,  and  decreases  from  between  two  and  four  o'clock  in 
the  high  temperatures  reached  by  the  maxima  the  morning  till  between  eleven  o'clock  and  noon, 
at  sucn  times.  The  sea  breeze  is  now  first  felt  The  mean  hourly  velocity  during  any  day  rarely 
on  the  coast,  and  exerts  a  decided  influence  in  exceeds  50  miles.  The  prevalent  direction  of 
lowering  the  diurnal  temperature  maximum ;  winds  is  from  southwest  to  northwest.  Electri- 
but  it  penetrates  only  a  few  miles  inland.  The  cal  storms,  though  frequent,  occur  only  when 
spells  of  southerly  winds  become  in  midsummer  the  air  is  moist. 

the  occasions  of  highest  temperature.    The  cu-  It  is  calculated  by  M.  Forel  that  the  amount 

mulus  clouds  attain  a  greatly  increased  volume  of  heat  accumulated  in  Lake  Leman  during  the 

and  height.     Later  in  the  warm  season,  fair  summer  of  1889  was  equal  to  that  which  would 
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be  afforded  hj  the  burning  of  31,000,000  tons  of  height  of  the  upper  limit  of  the  phenomenon 

coal.    Most  of  this  heat  is  dispersed  in  the  at-  had   been   somewnat   reduced.     The  sun  was 

mosphere  of  the  vailej  during  the  cold  season,  to  through  all  the  time  of  this  obeenration— which 

make  the  falls  and  winters  milder.  was  made  in  52**  5'  north  latitude— at  a  depth  be^ 

The  climatological  tables  of  the  British  Em-  low  the  horizon  at  which  ordinary  clouds  can 

f)ire,  published  in  Symond's  "  Monthly  Meteoro-  not  any  longer  be  affected  by  its  direct  light 

ogical  Magazine,"  go  to  show  tnat  the  extremes  The  phenomenon  reappeared  several  times  in  the 

are  monopolized  year  after  year  by  the  same  sta-  course  of  the  following  weeks,  beginning  fifteen 

tions.    For  the  last  five  years  Adelaide,  South  or  twenty,  or  sometimes  forty  minutes  or  more, 

Australia,  has  recorded  the  highest  temperature  after  sunset,  sometimes  covering  nearly  the  whole 

in  the  shade,  which    was  109°  in    1887,  and  sky,  and  being  marked  by  a  gradually  increasing 

reached  112*4"  in  1^6.    The  same  place  had  also  brilliancy  which  was  accompanied  by  a  progress- 

the  highest  temperature  in  the  sun,  170*7**,  and  ive  extinction  of   the  phenomenon  proceeding 

was  the  dryest  station  during  1889,  having  a  from  southeast  to  north-northwest.    Toward  the 

mean  humidity  of  68  per  cent.    The  lowest  shade  end  of  July  the  luminous  clouds  disappeared, 

temperature  in  1889  was  recorded  at  Winnepeg  The  phenomenon  nresented  itself  again,  sudden- 

on  Feb.  23,  —  42*6. **    Once  only  did  any  station  ly,  toward  the  ena  of  May,  1886,  and  remained 

come  within  20**  of  this.     Winnepeg  also  exhib-  visible,  with  some  interruptions*  till  the  be^n- 

ited  the  greatest  range  in  the  year,  the  greatest  ning  of  August.    It  has  been  repeated  since 

mean  daily  range  (24*5''),  the  lowest  mean  tem-  from  year  to  year,  always  at  the  same  season, 

perature,  and  the  least  rainfall  (14*96  inches).  The  Mr.  Jesse  has  determined  that  the  luminous 

nighest  mean  temperature  was  80*5°,  at  Bombay ;  clouds  migrate  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 

and  the  greatest  rainfall,  73*79  inches,  at  Trinl-  found  in  the  southern  hemisphere  between  the 

dad.  London  was  the  most  cloudy  and  the  damp-  forty-eighth  and  sixtieth  degrees  of  latitude  da^ 

est  station,  the  mean  humidity  being  81  per  cent  ing  i)eceml)er  and  January ;  but  he  has  received 

The  brightest  station  was  Malta,  wnich  had  lit-  no  information  of  the  phenomenon  being  ob- 

.  tie  more  than  half  the  cloud  of  London.  served  in  the  equatorial  regions.    The  gradual 

Clouds. — Prof.  Abbe  has  elaborated  a  nepho-  extinction  of  the  upper  limits  of  the  luminosity 

scopic  method  for  determining  the  actual  height  with  the  deeper  sinking  of  the  sun  indicates  that 

and  velocity  of  clouds  by  combining  obser^'ations  the  phenomenon  is  an  effect  of  direct  illumina- 

made  when  the  vessel  or  observer  moves  succes-  tion.    Different  measurements  cave  from  60  or 

sively  in  two  different  ways,  or  with  two  different  60  kilometres  to  81   or  82  kifometres  as  the 

velocities.    It  is  called  the  "  aberration  raeth-  height  of  the  clouds. 

od,"  in  distinction  from  ordinary  parallax  meth-  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  M. 
ods.  Prof.  Abbe's  main  work  has  been  a  deter-  Ceraski,  of  tne  Moscow  Observatory,  since  1885, 
mination  of  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere  from  whose  observations  are  in  substantial  agreenient 
a  study  of  the  lowest  winds  and  the  successive  with  those  of  Mr.  Jesse  as  to  the  season  and  the 
strata  of  clouds.  The  visible  clouds,  he  con-  time  of  night  at  which  the  clouds  appear,  and 
eludes,  give  little  or  no  information  as  to  the  as  to  the  height  of  the  clouds.  The  phenom- 
motions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  widest  sense,  enon  of  green  clouds  was  witnessed  by  Will- 
but  prove  that  it  is  everywhere  divided  into  iam  Ogilvie  while  on  the  the  upper  Yukon,  Feb. 
local  systems  of  currents,  so  that  we  have  winds  19  and  29,  1888.  It  was  seen  in  the  morn- 
cireling  around  a  storm  center,  a  high  barom-  ing,  just  before  sunrise,  and  on  both  occasions 
eter,  an  ocean,  or  a  continent :  and,  at  least  the  sun  was  covered  with  downy  white  clouds, 
on  the  Atlantic,  no  winds  that  circulate  ex-  while  there  was  a  very  slight  f^l  of  minute  ice 
actly  as  they  would  do  on  a  rotating,  uniform,  crystals,  accompanied  by  a  much  higher  temper- 
smooth  globe.  The  angles  of  inflow  and  outflow  ature  than  usual.  The  color  was  a  brilliant  em- 
have  been  determined  for  three  or  four  succes-  erald  green,  fringed  on  the  lower  side  with  yel- 
sive  strata  of  air  in  mid-Atlantic ;  also  the  rela-  low,  which,  as  the  sun  gradually  rose  encroached 
tions  of  the  cloud-appearances  to  distant  storms,  on  the  green,  until  the  clouds  were  all  yellow. 
squalls,  rains,  and  changes  of  wind,  with  such  This  color  changed  to  orange  and  red  after  the 
accuracy  that  on  many  occasions  predictions  of  sun  had  risen  awve  the  horizon, 
such  phenomena  have  been  made  and  verified.  The  formation  of  a  tornado  cloud  was  wit- 
A  fuller  description  than  has  been  published  nessed  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  July  14th. 
before  of  the  luminous  clouds  observed  in  the  The  process  was  thus  described  in  the  **  Joumar 
evenings  of  midsummer  is  given  by  O.  Jesse,  of  of  that  city:  "  First,  there  was  a  concentration 
Steglitz,  near  Berlin.  The  phenomenon  was  first  of  clouds  at  a  certain  point  from  all  directions- 
remarked  by  the  author  on  the  21st  of  June,  1885,  all  rushing  together  with  great  velocity.  As 
at  alx)ut  9.50  p.  m.,  when  the  northwestern  and  detached  clouds  came  in  contact  with  tlie  con- 
northern  sky  was  covered  to  the  height  of  about  centrated  masses,  they  would  be  <«eized  upon  by 
20',  with  a  layer  of  bright  cirrus-like  clouds,  which  an  invisible  power  and  hurled  downwara  with 
reached  from  about  northwest  to  north-northeast,  terrific  foroe,  but  all  the  time  the  central  cloud 
Three  horizontal  zones  were  distinguished,  the  grew  more  and  more  dense,  until  it  became  a 
lower  one  of  which  was  without  luster,  and  yel-  black  and  impenetrable  mass." 
lowish.  Higher  up  was  a  strip,  several  degrees  The  observations,  respecting  the  number  of 
in  breadth,  *' which  shone  with  an  extremely  l)eau-  dust  particles  in  the  atmosphere  made  by  ^^• 
tiful,  white  gleaming,  silver-like  light."  Above  Rankin  with  apparatus  invented  bv  Mr.  Aitkin, 
this  strip  was  another  like  it,  but  not  ouite  so  at  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatorv,  Scotland,  point  to 
brilliant,  of  a  bluish  tint.  The  light  of  tne  cen-  a  daily  maximum  during  t^e  afternoon  mini- 
tral  zone  was  comparable  with  that  of  the  near-  mum  barometer,  and  a  minimum  during  the 
ly  full  moon  at  sunset.    About  10.30  p.  m.  the  morning  minimum  barometer.   Relations  are  in- 
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^dicated  between  the  nambers  of  dust  particles  associated  with  thunderstorms.    They  are  not 

«nd  the  cyclones  and  anti-cyclones  over  north-  rare,  and  yet  are  not  common  enough  to  cause 

western  Europe  at  the  time.    The  observations  much  destruction.    Like  tornadoes,  they  seem 

■also  indicate  that  the  dust  particles  may  varv  to  be  local  developments  of  exceptional  stren^h 

enormously  during  mist  or  fog,  without  any  dif-  within  the  body  of  a  thunder  storm ;  and,  like 

ference  in  the  apparent  density  of  the  fo^.  tornadoes,  the  belts  of  country  over  which  they 

Atmospheric  mist  is  divided  by  Dr.  W.  Mar-  are  distributed  trend,  as  far  as  has  been  made 

<set  into  organic  and  inorganic    The  dust  scat-  out,  eastward  or  northeastward. 

tered  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  Five  years*  studies  of  thunder  storms,  from 

lighted  up  in  a  sunbeam  or  a  ray  from  an  elec-  1882  to  1886,  made  on  the  Hungarian  plain  bv 

trie  lamp  is  organic.    It  is  seen  to  consist  of  M.  Hegzfoky,  show  that  on  the  days  on  which 

<»untless  motes,  rising,  falling,  or  gyrating,  al-  thunder  was  observed,  forming  16'4  per  cent,  of 

though  it  is  impossible  to  foUow  any  of  them  all  days  from  April  to  September,  the  air  press- 

with  the  eye  for  longer  than  a  fraction  of  a  sec-  ure  sank  about  2  millimetres  under  the  norm^, 

ond.     It  is  difficult  to  sav  how  much  of  the  dust  morning  and  evening.    The  less  the  pressure, 

present  in  the  air  may  become  a  source  of  di»-  the  greater  the  probability  of  a  thunder  storm. 

€ase  and  how  much  mav  be  innocuous.    Many  The  temperature  and  the  moisture  and  cloudi- 

of  the  motes  belong  to  the  class  of  micro-organ-  ness  were  in  excess.     The  wind  blew  about 

isms  which  are  frequently  the  means  of  spread-  mid-day  more  softly,  and  in  the  evening  more 

ing  infectious  diseases.  stronglv  than  usual.    It  went  round,  as  a  rule, 

Storms. — Four  classes  of  summer  thunder  from  the  southeast  by  the  south  to  the  west 
storms  are  described  by  W.  M.  Davis  in  the  Ob-  and  northwest.  The  clouds  came  oftener  than 
serrations  of  the  New  England  Meteorological  usual  from  the  southeast  and  southwest  quad- 
Society.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  of  local  rants ;  so  that  the  center  was  usually  north  of 
origin,  on  auiet,  hot,  anti-cyclonic  days,  the  ac-  the  station.  Nearly  half  of  the  season's  rain- 
tion  of  whicn  suggests  that  they  are  merely  over-  fall  was  on  davs  of  thunder  storm.  The  first 
l^wn  convectional  movements.  They  are  less  thunder  of  the  thunder  storm  most  often  occurred 
common  than  those  of  the  other  classes.  A  sec-  between  2  o'clock  and  5  o'clock,  p.  m.  Toward 
ond  class  consists  of  those  storms  which  spring  the  end  of  the  season  the  storms  tended  to  come 
up  in  the  warm  southerly  winds  southwest  of  a  later  in  the  day.  When  the  pressure  fell  below 
cyclonic  center,  whose  convectional  overturning  the  mean  of  the  season,  the  thunderstorms  lasted 
is  therefore  due  in  part  to  imported  heat.  They  longer  than  when  it  was  above  the  mean.  After 
are  also  relatively  rare.  In  the  third  class  are  the  first  thunder  the  meteorological  elements 
included  the  largest  of  our  summer  thunder  were  usually  subject  to  great  chants,  most 
storms,  which  seem  to  be  produced  where  the  marked  as  the  storm  neared  the  zenith;  rain 
warm  southerly  winds  are  most  nearly  contrasted  fell,  wind  rose  and  altered  quickly  in  direction, 
with  the  cooler  westerlies  that  follow  them ;  the  temperature  and  vapor  pressure  fell,  and  relative 
storm  forms  along  the  line  between  the  two,  and  humidity,  cloud,  and  pressure  increased.  As  the 
advances  obliquely,  across  country.  The  fourth  storm  withdrew  there  was  a  return  to  the  normaL 
class  of  thunder  storms  contains  those  which  The  development  of  storms  is  attributed  by 
arise  in  the  westerly  winds  southwest  of  a  cy-  E.  B.  Oarriott,  in  the  "  American  Meteorological 
clonic  center,  and  whose  convectional  overturn-  Journal,"  to  an  excess  of  heat  received  from  the 
ing  is  due  as  much  to  the  importation  of  cool  earth's  surface  by  radiation,  and  their  progressive 
air  aloft  as  to  its  wanning  on  the  ground  below,  movement  to  the  precipitation  of  aqueous  vapor 
They  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  snow  squalls  at  a  considerable  height ;  while  the  direction  in 
of  late  winter,  except  that  their  violence  is  whidh  they  move  is  affected  by  several  conditions, 
greater.  The  storms  of  the  first  and  second  including  the  disposition  of  cold,  dry  air  foimd 
classes  are  not  followed  by  cooler  weather,  but  in  areas  of  hieh  pressure.  The  areas  of  low 
those  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  generally  pressure  in  endeavoring  to  advance  eastward 
accompany  a  moderate  fall  of  temperature,  seem  to  avoid  the  heavier  bodies  of  cold,  dry  air, 
brougnt  by  westerly  winds.  The  more  local  and  move  toward  the  point  where  there  is  the 
storms  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  classes  least  resistance  to  their  advance,  which  would 
are  of  moderate  size,  a  few  miles  wide  and  from  naturally  be  toward  warm,  moist  regions.  Thus, 
five  to  thirty  miles  long.  The  larger  storms  of  of  the  storms  of  North  America,  a  large  majority 
the  third  class  are  hardly  more  than  ten  or  originate  over  the  plateau  region  in  the  lee  of 
twelve  miles  wide,  but  may  be  one  or  two  hun-  the  Pacific  coast  ranges  of  mountains,  and  ad- 
dred  miles  long,  or  even  longer.  These  move  vance  toward  the  regions  of  greatest  moisture 
obliquely  broadside  with  the  wind  rushing  out  which  embrace  the  Great  La^es,  the  Gulf  of 
in  the  front.  The  longer  storm  fronts  may  not  Mexico,  and  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers, 
be  truly  continuous,  and  yet  the  different  masses  Dr.  Doberck,  of  the  Hong-Kong  Observatory, 
advance  so  uniformly  that  they  may  all  properly  has  expressed  the  opinion,  from  comparisons  act- 
enough  be  associated  as  parts  of  a  whole.  The  ually  made  there,  that  the  indications  of  spectro- 
longer  fronts  generally  trend  northeast  and  scopic  rain-band  observations  frequently  foretell 
southwest,  while  the  general  course  of  the  storm  thunder  storms  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
is  a  little  north  of  east.  So  uniform  is  this  ad-  been  forecast  from  local  observations, 
vance,  both  in  direction  and  velocity,  that  it  is  Rainfall. — A  distinction  is  made  by  M.  H. 
difRpult  to  accept  the  common  belief  in  the  con-  Fischer  in  his  studies  upon  the  equatorial  limits 
trol  exerted  by  rivers  and  valleys  over  the  path  of  snow  between  regular  falls— that  is,  a  certain 
of  thunder  storms.  Tornadoes  are  developed  in  average  amount  in  each  winter — and  those  falls 
these  thunder  storms  only  on  rare  occasions,  which  are  only  occasional.  The  following  table 
The  occasional  hail-falls  of  summer  are  always  exhibits  some  of  the  author's  results : 
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RXaiONS. 


We^item  ooasto  of  the  Old  World.. . . 

Continent  of  Europe 

North  Africa 

Interior  of  Asia 

East  coaBta  of  the  Old  World 

West  coasts  of  North  America. 

Interior  of  North  America 

East  coasts  of  North  America 

Interior  of  South  Africa 

Interior  of  Australia  

East  coasts  of  Australia 

West  coasts  of  ttouth  America 

Interior  of  South  Americo ,    7'  80' 

East  coasts  of  South  America. 44* 


KQUATOBIAL  LIMITB. 


OfTCsalar 


4S'N. 

87' 
87' 
24' 
80* 
47* 
25" 
8ft* 
85-8. 
85" 
85* 
45* 


Of  oecMlooal 


88- N. 

88* 

28* 

22' 
22' 80' 

84' 
18"  16' 

27- 
24-8. 

28* 

84" 

84* 
7"  80' 

2b* 


The  table  calls  for  some  explanation.  In  the 
south  of  Europe  snowfalls  are  regular  in  all  the 
elevated  parts  of  the  interior ;  occasional  snows 
fall  in  all  Europe,  in  Tripoli,  Algeria,  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  and  all  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
In  Africa  snow  falls  regularly  on  the  Atlas 
range,  as  well  as  on  the  snow-capped  mountains 
of  the  equator  and  the  mountains  of  the  Cape, 
but  only  exceptionally  on  the  southern  coasts 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  The  equatorial  limit  in 
Asia  corresponds  with  the  high  zones.  Shang- 
hai, in  a  region  of  regular  falls,  presents  an  ex- 
ception in  having  them  only  occasionally.  The 
phenomena  on  eastern  coasts  are  different  from 
those  on  western.  In  Australia  the  southeastern 
districts  have  occasional  snows,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  highest  and  most  mountainous  regions  that 
snow  Falls  regularly.  Among  the  high  mount- 
ains of  South  America  the  limit  of  snows  ap- 
proaches the  equator.  The  eastern  plains  to  the 
tropic  have  occasional  falls.  The  equatorial  line 
of  snow  everywhere  upon  the  continent  comes 
nearer  to  the  torrid  zone  than  to  the  sea. 

Dr.  Hellmann  has  shown  that  in  Spain  profound 
differences  in  social  and  agricultural  conditions 
have  developed  themselves  between  the  districts 
where  the  rainfall  is  great  and  those  where  it  is 
8mall--differences  which  control  the  character 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants.  All  the 
stations  in  common  showed  a  minimal  rainfall  in 
the  summer — in  July  and  August.  The  curve 
of  maximal  rainfall  shows  three  typical  forms 
and  three  transitional  forms.  One  set  of  sta- 
tions shows  a  maximum  in  winter,  another  set 
has  its  maximum  in  the  spring,  and  the  third 
shows  it  in  the  autumn,  and  between  these  three 
a  graduated  transition  is  observed.  The  quo- 
tient ™^^^'"""^  increases  rapidly  on  going  south. 

mmimum 
The  rain  storms  are  rarely  continuous;  they 
occur  chiefly  in  the  morning,  and  are  followed 
by  sunshine.    Snow  rarely  falls. 

Prof.  T.  Russell,  of  the  Signal  Office,  Wash- 
ington, estimates  the  entire  annual  rainfall  of 
the  United  States  at  about  1,400  cubic  miles. 
This  water  would  fill  a  ditch  half  a  mile  deep 
and  a  mile  wide,  extending  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  The  average  entire  rainfall  per 
second  would  fill  a  cubical  box  whose  edges 
would  measure  187  feet. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  in  Missouri,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Nipher's  collation  of  observations 
for  ten  years,  varies  from  44  inches  on  the  south- 


ern, to  32  inches  on  the  northern  border.  The 
average  amount  of  rainfall  is  195,800  cubic  feet 
per  second,  while  the  average  discharge  of  the 
Missouri  river  opposite  St,  Louis  is  190,800  cubic 
feet  per  second ;  nence,  if  all  the  rainfall  of  Mis- 
souri reached  the  rivers  it  would  cause  a  larger 
outflow  than  is  actually  afforded  by  the  entire 
drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri  river  above  St,  Louis. 
This  drainage  area  contains  733,120  square  miles, 
while  the  State  of  Missouri  contains  69,415  square 
miieSf  or  less  than  a  tenth  as  much. 

A  "  black  rain "  was  noticed  in  a  part  ol 
Worcestershire,  England,  on  the  first  dav  of 
July.  In  road  ruts  where  rain  water  had  collect- 
ed, a  considerable  film  of  black  sediment  re- 
mained the  day  after  the  storm.  The  day  had 
been  remarkable  for  a  dense  canopy  of  shifting 
masses  of  dark-oolored  nimbus  clouds.  Rain 
storms  had  been  prevalent,  with  low  temperatures 
and  weather  more  like  that  of  November  thau  of 
July. 

Electricity.— A  paper  read  by  MM.  Elster 
and  Geitl  before  the  V  ienna  Academy  gives  the 
results  of  a  year  and  a  half  s  observation  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wol- 
fenbattel.  A  marked  difference  was  found  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  on  one  side,  and  of  winter  on  the  other. 
In  the  former  seasons  the  daily  variation  of  the 
fall  of  potential  showed  a  distinct  maximum  be- 
tween 8  and  9  a.  m.,  as  Exner  found  at  St  Gil- 
gen,  and  a  distinct  minimum  between  5  and  6 
p.  M.,  whereas  Exner  found  a  maximum  about  6. 
The  variations  in  winter  are  irregular;  but  a 
weak  minimum  occurs  about  11  a.  m.,  and  a  more 
decided  maximum  about  7  p.  m.  The  authors  be- 
lieve that  other  factors  than  humidity,  with 
which  Exner  seeks  to  explain  the  variations,  are 
concerned  in  the  case.  When  the  temperature 
falls  below  zero,  a  cold  mist  being  then  gen- 
erally present,  a  rather  sharp  rise  in  the  values 
often  occurs,  consequent  upon  the  less  reaction 
of  the  aqueous  vapor.  Rainfall  in  a  neighboring 
region  lowers  the  fall  of  potential  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  and  a  disturbance  of  the  normal 
course  will  announce  a  coming  change  in  places 
still  unclouded. 

Some  interesting  observations  were  made  by 
M.  G.  de  Rocquigny  Adanson  of  two  Lombardy 
poplar  trees  at  Baleine,  France,  which  were 
struck  by  lightning  on  Sept.  20.  The  trees 
were  about  a  kilometre  apart,  with  180  other 
trees  —  Lombardy  and  Virginia  poplars— be- 
tween them,  none  of  which  were  struck.  The 
lightning  entered  both  trees  about  half-way  up 
to  their  tops,  the  upper  parts  not  having  been 
marked  by  it.  The  course  described  by  it  wj^s 
an  elongated  helix,  five  eighths  of  a  spire  being 
traced  in  one  case,  and  half  of  a  spire  in  the 
other;  the  direction  of  both  spirals  was  in  ve^ 
to  that  marked  by  the  hands  of  a  watch.  <^ 
somewhat  similar  import  to  these  were  the  ol^ 
servations  by  M.  F.  Terby  of  two  trees  that  w^'* 
struck  by  lightning  between  Louvainand  risl^ 
mont,  in'Belgium.  Two  poplars  were  in  tn'^.<*f 
chosen  out  from  a  row  of  elms,  and  the  ng^^' 
ning  entered  them  about  the  middle,  withoui 
their  upper  parts  being  affected.  . 

Phenomena  of  globular  lightning  were  "^ 
nessed,  at  a  dat«  not  given,  by  a  party  oi  g^ 
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desists  on  the  summit  of  B5hal  mountain,  in  ture  on  the  coast,  but  this  effect  is  not  carried 

the  Caucasus  range,  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  inland  as  far  as  its  wind  extends;  neither  is  the 

During  a  storm  01  hail  and  lightning  following  effect  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  "  sea 

rain,  a  bright  violet  ball,  surrounded  by  ravs  turn,"  or  easterly  cyclonic  wind  of  our  coast, 

which  seemed  about  two  yards  long,  struck  the  The  district  of  most  persistent  occurrence  and 

top  of  the  peak.    A  second  and  a  third  stroke  penetration  of  our  sea  breeze  is  from  Boston  to 

followed,  and  the  whole  summit  of  the  peak  was  Cape  Ann,  along  what  is  known  as  the  **  North 

soon  covered  with  an  electric  light  which  lasted  Shore,"  where  the  northeast  trend  of  the  coast 

not  less  than  four  hours.    One  of  the  party  was  line  favors  its  development  in  combination  with 

prostrated  by  the  first  stroke  of  lightning,  which  the  prevalent  southwesterly  wind  of  summertime. 

left  marks  upon  his  body,  but  he  recovered.    At  South  of  Boston  or  Cape  Ann,  the  southwesterly 

midnight,  a  camp  to  which  the  party  had  re-  wind  often  reverses  it  or  drives  it  awav  in  the 

moved  was  struck  by  similar  globular  lightning,  afternoon.     The  origin  of  the  breesse  is  to  be 

Globular  lightning  was  imitated  by  M.  Plante  looked  for  in  the  diurnal  excess  of  the  tempera- 

with  his  secondary  batteries,  and  more  recently  ture  of  the  air  over  the  land  above  that  over  the 

by  Herr  von  Lepel,  with  static  electricity  ob-  sea.   The  breeze  is  part  of  a  littoral  convectionai 

tained  from  an  influence  machine.    When  the  'circulation;  but  in  the  morning,  while  the  tem- 

pointed  conductor  ends  were  held  at  certain  dis-  perature  over  the  land  is  rising  rapidly  and  the 

tances  from  the  opposite  sides  of  an  insulated  convectionai  circulation  is  in  process  of  estab- 

plate  of  mica,  ebonite,  or  glass,  small  luminous  lishment,  the  outward  expansion  of  the  land  air 

iMdls  appeared  moving  about,  now  quickly,  now  holds  the  incoming  breeze  off-shore  for  a  time, 

slowly,  or  sometimes  stilL    Even  better  effects  thus  causing  its  first  appearance  to  be  not  close 

were  had  with  a  glass  or  paper  disk  which  had  on  the  coast  line,  but  in  the  offing  like  "a  fine, 

been  sprayed  with  parafflne.    Small  particles  of  small,  black  curl  upon  the  waters,  as  when  all 

liquid  or  dust  seemed  to  be  the  carriers  of  the  the  sea  between  it  and  the  shore  not  reached  bv 

li^t.     A  slight  air  current  made  the  spherules  it  is  as  smooth  and  even  as  glass  in  comparison, 

disappear  with  a  hissing  noise.  as  Dampier  long  ago  observed. 

Measurements  of  different  auroras  by  A.  Paul-  The  hot  southwesterly  day  winds  of  Kansas 
sen  at  Godthaab  give  heights  varying  from  0*6  are  injurious  to  many  crops.  Mr.  G.  H.  Allen  re- 
to  67*8  kilometres.  A  series  of  observations  made  gards  the  quality  of  intense  heat  in  them  as  of 
bv  Garde  and  Eberlin  at  Nanortalik,  near  Cape  purely  local  origin,  and  supposes  that  they  are 
Farewell,  gives  from  1*6  to  15*5  kilometres.  Tne  caus^  by  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  earth  and  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Swedish  International  air  above  it.  They  may  therefore  be  prevented  by 
Expedition  at  Spitzbergen  vary  from  0*6  to  29*2  any  means  which  will  supply  the  earth  and  air 
kilometres.  These  observations,  therefore,  lead  with  abundant  and  constant  moisture.  This  view 
to  the  conclusion  that  auroras  are  not  confined  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  they  are  never  felt 
to  the  highest  parts  of  our  atmosphere,  but  occur  during  the  night;  but  when  they  are  most  se- 
at all  altitudes.  Paulsen  gives  accounts  of  several  vere  the  nights  are  coolest  and  most  pleasant, 
appearances  of  auroras  beneath  the  clouds  and  The  first  prize  of  the  American  Meteorological 
the  summits  of  mountains.  F15|^el  gave  as  limits  Society  for  an  essay  on  tornadoes  has  been 
from  150  to  500  kilometres ;  Reismann  from  800  awarded  to  Lieut.  J.  P.  Finlay,  who  has  reached 
to  900  kilometres ;  Nordenskiold,  a  mean  height  the  following  general  results :  Tornadoes  gener- 
of  200  kilometres ;  while  LemstrSm  has  seen  ally  accompany  an  area  of  low  barometer.  Their 
auroras  as  low  as  300  metres,  and  Hildebrandsson  progressive  motion  to  the  northeast  arises  from 
has  seen  them  in  a  clouded  sky.  Paulsen  thinks  the  fact  that  as  they  always  form  in  the  south- 
that  in  the  temperate  zone  auroras  appear  only  east  quadrant  of  an  area  of  low  barometer,  they 
in  higher  strata,  while  in  the  auroral  zone  they  must  come  within  the  influence  of  the  general 
appear  in  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  drift  of  the  atmosphere  on  that  side  of  the  low 

Winds. — The  sea  breeze  is  discussed  as  one  of  barometer,  which  is  always  to  the  northeast.    A 

the  minor  climatic  features  of  New  England  by  hail  storm  is  an  incipient  tornado  in  the  cloud 

W.  M.  Davis,  L.  G.  Sehultz,  and  R.  DeC.  Ward  region  of  an  area  of  low  barometer.    As  the  area 

in  the  Observations  of  the  New  England  Meteor-  of  low  barometer  progresses  eastward,  the  region 

ological  Society.    Its  occurrence  depends  on  the  lying  on  an  average  about  350  miles  to  the  south 

general  weather  of  the  region ;  it  appears  most  and  east  of  the  general  storm  is  the  region  with- 

distinctly  on  warm,  clear,  quiet  days,  and  is  ab-  in  which  tornadoes  may  be  expected.  Tornadoes, 

sent  on  cooL  cloudy,  and  rainy  days,  and  on  days  with  hardly  an  exception,  occur  in  the  afternoon,, 

with  strong  winds  of  any  direction.    It  comes  just  after  the  hottest  part  of  the  day ;  the  de- 

into  the  shore  from    the  sea,  working  its  way  structivepowerof  the  wind  increases  rapidly  from 

against  a  belt  of  calm  air,  as  is  the  case  with  the  the  circumference  of  the  storm  to  its  center.  The 

tropical  sea  breeze,  and  it  exhibits  the  veering  monthsof  greatest  frequency,  as  determined  from 

witn  the  sun  as  the  day  passes  that  is  noticed  a  period  of  over  two  hundred  years,  are  April  to 

with  winds  of  its  kind  elsewhere.    It  reaches  the  July ;  the  average  frequency  of  the  storms  does 

shore  commonly  between  eight  and  eleven  o'clock  not  appear  to  have  changed  within  that  time, 

in  the  forenoon  with  a  velocity  of  ten  or  fifteen  The  stiortest  time  occupiea  by  the  tornado  cloud 

miles  an  hour.    Its  velocity  rapidlv  diminishes  in  passing  a  given  point  varies  from  an  instant  to 

inland.    Its  inland  advance  from  the  shore  line  about  twenty  minutes,  the  average  time  being 

is  made  at  first  at  a  rate  of  from  three  to  eight  seventy-four  seconds. 

miles  an  hour,  but  slower  afterward  when  ap-  Two  incidents  illustrating  the  effect  of  local  in- 

preaching  its   greatest    penetration  of  ten  or  fluences  in  tornadoes  are  related  in  the  "American 

twenty  miles  in  the  late  afternoon.    It  produces  Meteorological  Journal "  by  Mr.  A.  Sharpless,  of 

a  distinct  and  agreeable  depression  of  tempera-  West  Chester,  Pa.    The  first  is  on  the  authority 
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of  a  friend  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon.  It  oo-  ing  and  cooling  of  continents  and  ooeans^aswell  as 
curred  at  a  point  on  the  Susquehanna  river  where  of  the  local  influx  of  water  vi^x>r  and  its  conden- 
the  western  approach  is  a  lon^  gradual  slope,  sation,  are  but  of  secondary  importance." 
while  on  the  eastern  side  the  hills  are  high  and  Kiersnowski's  investigations  of  the  dailj  and 
abrupt.  The  tornado  cloud  was  seen  coming  from  yearly  variation  and  the  distribution  of  wind  ve- 
the  west,  gathering  force  as  it  came,  till  within  a  locities  in  the  Russian  Empire  show  that  the 
short  distance  of  the  eastern  shore,  when  a  per*  highest  velocities  (d*?*  metres  per  second)  occur 
ceptible  change  took  place  in  its  form,  consequent  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  velocities  are  also 
on  the  shutting  off  of  the  currents  of  air  from  high  on  the  White  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  in  the 
the  east.  The  spiral  column  being  thus  deprived  region  of  the  north  Russian  lakes,  and  on  the 
of  one  of  its  supports  gave  way,  its  base  was  steppe,  while  they  are  low  in  the  forest  region 
broadened,  and  there  came  a  "  cloud-burst."  The  ana  the  Caucasus.  They  decrease  toward  the  in- 
other  incident  was  observed  by  the  author  him-  terior  of  Asia,  and  reach  their  minimum  (1*5  me- 
self.  The  cloud  was  coming  down  the  south  side  tre  per  second)  in  the  Transbaikal.  Further 
of  a  narrow  valley.  Passing  a  small  piece  of  east,  toward  the  Pacific,  the  velocity  increases, 
timber,  mostly  lying  on  the  south  of  its  track,  it  Ocean  MeteorologT. — The  first  attempt  to 
swerved  a  little  to  the  south,  and  was  brought  deal  with  the  diurnal  phenomena  of  meteorology 
opposite  a  sharp  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  val-  over  the  ocean  is  made  in  the  meteorological  **  ne- 
ley  and  about  800  yards  away.  It  then  turned  al-  port  of  the  Challenger  Expedition,**  which  has 
most  at  a  right  angle  to  its  former  course^  directly  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Alexander  Buchan.  Tern- 
toward  the  hill,  on  which  it  destroyed  a  barn,  perature,  pressure,  and  movements  of  the  atmos- 
8ome  out-buildings,  and  several  trees.  It  then  phere,  together  with  such  phenomena  as  squalls, 
resumed  its  original  course,  much  more  feebly  precipitation,  lightning,  and  thunder  storms,  are 
than  before.  discussed  in  it.    It  was  found  that  in  equatorial 

From  the  fact«  adduced  in  his    papers   on  and  subtropical  regions  the  moan  temperature 

**  Trombes  and  Tornadoes,"  M.  Faye  concludes,  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  falls  to  the  dnhj  mini- 

that  there  are  no  centripetal  movements,  either  mum  between  4  and  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  rises  to 

at  the  foot  of  trombes  or  tornadoes  or  toward  the  the  maximum  between  2  and  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the 

base  of  cyclones ;  and  that  trombes,  tornadoes,  amount  of  the  diurnal  variation  being  only  0^* 

tjrphoons,  and  cyclones  are  varieties  of  the  same  F.    In  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  Antarctic 

mechanical  type,  of  which  the  analogy  may  be  Ocean  the  diurnal  variation  was  onl^  0^*.    Of 

found  in  water  courses.    They  are  descending  the  four  great  oceans,  the  greatest  variation  was 

whirls  with  vertical  axes  originated  in  the  upper  1",  in  the  north  Pacific,  ana  the  least  0*8%  in  the 

currents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  follow  the  direc-  Atlantic.   The  diurnal  phases  of  the  temperature 

tion  of  those  currents.     This  proposition,  Mr.  of  the  air  over  the  open  sea  occur  at  tne  same 

Faye  adds,  is  not  his,  but  was  made  a  century  time  as  those  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface, 

ago  by  Dr.  Parkins,  of  Boston,  in  a  letter  to  but  the  amount  of  the  variation  is  about  8*,  ris- 

Benjamin  Franklin.  ing  near  land  to  4*4*.    The  greater  variation  of 

For  mflny  years  Prof.  J.  Hann  has  maintained  the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  compared  with  that 

the  theory  that  cyclones  and  anticyclones  have  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  on  which  it  rests,  is  a 

their  origin  in  the  circumstances  of  the  general  point  of  much  interest  from  the  important  bea^ 

atmospheric  circulation,  and  are  not  primarily  mgs  of  the  subject  on  the  relations  of  the  air  and 

due  to  the  heating  or  cooling  of  that  part  of  the  its  aqueous  vapor  in  its  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid 

earth's  surface  wnich  thev  temporarily  occupy.  states,'and  the  particles  of  dust  everywhere  pres- 

From  time  to  time  he  has  had  this  view,  and  the  ent,  to  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation.    Thus  the 

views  which  logically  grow  out  of  it,  confirmed  air  rises  daily  to  a  higher,  and  fdls  to  a  lower 

by  observations  at  high  mountain  stations.  From  temperature  than  does  the  surface  of  the  sea  on 

the  results  of  such  observations,  he  says,  in  his  which  it  rests.   The  diurnal  variation  of  the  elas- 

latest  memoir,  "  we  must  now  conclude  that  the  tic  force  of  vapor  in  the  air  is  seen  its  amplest 

temperature  conditions  of  wandering  cyclones  form  over  the  open  sea,  where  the  curve  is  ciose- 

and  anticyclones  are  the  effect  and  not  the  cause,  ly  coincident  with  the  diumid  curve  of  tempera- 

that  thepr  are  the  consequence  of  the  movements  ture.   But  near  land  the  elastic  force  is  depressed 

of  the  air  masses,  of  the  ascents  and  descents  of  instead  of  rising  at  noon  and  2  p.  m.,  and  indi- 

the  vertical  circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  There  cates  double  maxima  and  minima.    The  diurnal 

can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  pressures  in  oscillations  of  the  barometer  appear,  from  the 

barometric  maxima  and  minima  generally  are  to  phenomena  they  present,  to  be  caused,  primarily, 

be  explained  mainly  through  these  movements  of  by  the  direct  heating  by  solar  radiation  and  cool- 

the  air.  The  forces  which  set  up  the  atmospheric  ing  by  terrestrial  radiation  of  the  molecules  of 

circulation  of  the  hi|fher  latitudes,  especially  in  the  air  and  its  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  changes 

winter,  have  their  origin  in  the  warmth  of  the  consequent  on  that  cooling.     It  follows  that 

tropics — that  is  to  say,  in  the  difference  of  tem-  these  changes  of  temperature  are  instantly  com- 

perature  between  the  polar  regions  and  the  tem-  municated  through  tne  whole  atmosphere,  from 

perate  zone.    Cyclones  and  anticyclones  are  but  its  lowermost  stratum  resting  on  the  surface  to 

partial  phases  in  the  general  circulation  of  the  its  extreme  outer  limit.    Tne  velocity  of  the 

atmosphere.    The  air  currents  that  set  toward  wind  appears  to  be  greater  bv  four  or  five  miles 

the  poles  as  a  consequence  of  the  upper  gradients  an  hour  over  the  open  sea  tlian  at  or  near  the 

are  partially  resolved  in  vortices  in  the  higher  land,  and  practically  no  diurnal  variation  was  ob- 

latitudcs,  and   their  progressive    movement    is  served  in  the  winds  velocity  over  the  open  sea; 

chiefly  determined  by  the  prevailing    westerly  while  near  land  the  velocity  gives  a  curve,  with 

direction  of  the  wind  currents.   The  influence  of  a  minimum  between  2  and  4  a.  m.  and  a  raaxi- 

variations  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  of  the  heat-  mum  between  noon  and  4  p.  M.    The  diurnal 
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earre  of  thunder  storms  is  the  reyerse  oyer  the  yalue  of  $96,850,482 ;  of  parsonages,  8,568,  yalued 
open  sea  of  what  obtains  on  land.  The  second  at  $14,460,264.  Amount  of  beneyolent  contribu- 
part  of  the  report  deals  with  monthly  and  an-  tions :  For  the  Missionaiy  Society,  $1,185,272 ; 
nual  phenomena.  The  distribution  of  atmos-  for  Church  extension,  $185,998 ;  for  the  Freed- 
pheric  pressure  is  shown  to  be  determined  men's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society, 
•  oy  the  geographical  distribution  of  land  and  $266,684 ;  for  the  Sunday-school  Union,  $25,206 ; 
water  in  their  relations  to  the  yarying  heat  of  for  the  Tract  Society,  $28,125 ;  for  the  Woman's 
the  sun  through  the  months  of  the  year;  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  $220,840;  for  the 
since  the  relatiye  pressure  determines  the  direc-  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  $112,970; 
tion  and  force  of  tne  prevailing  winds,  and  these  for  the  Board  of  Education,  $69,8^ ;  for  the 
in  their  turn  determine  the  temperature,  moist-  American  Bible  Society,  $84,965  ;  contribu- 
ure,  rainfall,  and  in  a  yery  great  degree  the  surface  tions  for  ministerial  support,  $9,867,826;  for 
currents  of  the  ocean,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  superannuated  preachers,  $234,149 ;  for  church 
here  a  principle  applicable  not  merely  to  the  building  and  improvements,  $5,827,866 ;  for  in- 
present  state  of  the  earth,  but  also  to  the  dif-  debtedness  on  church  property,  $1,489,744 ;  leav- 
ferent  distributions  of  land  and  water  in  past  ing  as  the  present  indebtedness,  $8,597,561 ;  for 
times.  current  expenses,  $2,466,468. 

Cllmatie  Changes.— Prof.  Winslow  Upton  The  General  Committee  of  Church  Extension 
introduced  the  subject  of  supposed  recent  met  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  7.  The  report  of 
changes  of  climate,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  the  board,  besides  an  account  of  the  year's  trans- 
New  England  Meteorological  Society,  by  allud-  actions,  embodied  a  review  of  the  first  quarter  of 
ing  to  the  forces  at  work  to  produce  climate,  and  a  century  of  the  society's  history,  which  was 
to  the  fact  that  the  slow  changes  going  on  would  completed  with  this  meeting.  The  entire  re- 
be  apparent  in  climatic  changes  only  iSter  along  ceipts  from  the  beginning  h^  been  $4,017,978. 
perioa  of  years.  The  sun's  heat,  however,  the  The  whole  number  of  churches  aided  had  been 
prime  source  of  climate,  is  probably  subject  to  7,899,  of  which  578  had  been  aided  during  the 
fluctuation,  resulting  from  the  well-known  fluct-  year  lust  passed.  The  receipts  for  the  past  fiscal 
nation  in  the  solar  activity,  but  it  was  not  yet  es-  year  nad  been  $185,992  on  tne  general  fund,  and 
tablished  whether  any  of  the  observed  fiuctuar  $118,295  on  the  Loan  fund— in  all,  $299,287, 
tions  in  climate  could  be  directly  traced  to  showing  a  net  increase  during  the  year  of  $22,- 
that  cause.  The  records  at  Providence  and  809.  The  Loan  fund  had  grown  steadily  and 
New  Bedford  had  been  specially  studied,  and  had  secured  a  cash  capital  of  $678,926,  besides 
showed  great  fiuctuations  in  different  years,  with  property  valued  at  $20,615.  Of  this  amount 
some  indications  of  periodicity,  but  no  progress-  there  were  now  subject  to  annuities  $409,080. 
ive  change.  How,  then,  can  tne  universal  popu-  The  amount  of  loans  outstanding  was  $680,605. 
lar  belief,  that  the  climate  is  changing,  be  ac-  Thirty  frontier  churches  had  been  procured  dur- 
counted  forf  It  is,  for  instance,  widel)r  believed  ine  the  year,  making  the  whole  number  464. 
in  southern  New  England  that  the  winters  are  The  annual  meetmg  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
roilder  and  there  is  less  snowfall  than  formerly,  tion  was  held  in  New  York  Dec  8.  The  receipts 
These  and  similar  beliefs  can  be  explained  by  the  from  cash  collections  had  been  $52,500.  Includ- 
short  and  defective  memories  of  people  who  re-  ing  returned  loans,  etc.,  the  total  income  for  the 
call  a  few  seasons  only,  and  who  exaggerate  the  year  was  $69,888.  The  invested  fund  amounted 
frequency  of  some  special  event;  by  a  change  of  to  $226,000.  The  entire  amount  of  the  collec- 
residence,  the  person  forgetting  that  there  are  tions  is  now  disbursed  among  the  several  con- 
great  differences  in  localities  separated  b^  a  ferences  in  home  and  foreign  fields.  The  amount 
short  distance ;  by  the  fact  that  the  fluctuations  disbursed  in  the  past  school  year  had  been  $42,- 
are  large,  and  often  in  the  same  direction  for  174  to  students  m  100  different  colleges,  theo- 
several  successive  years ;  or  by  the  difference  be-  logical  schools,  and  academies.  The  number  of 
tween  the  impressions  of  the  child  and  the  adult,  beneflciaries  for  the  year  was  985.  The  average 
Citations  were  made  from  the  records  of  many  amount  loaned  to  each  beneficiary  for  the  year 

S laces,    which    showed    generally    considerabl'e  was  $45.68.    The  whole  number  of  beneficiaries 

uctuations,  some  of  them  apparent  periodicity,  to  the  end  of  the  last  school  year  was  8,207.   The 

but  none  of  them  advance  in  any  particular  di-  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  ensuing 

rection,  and  their  lack  of  uniformity  or  the  di-  school  year. 

versity  of  the  conditions  under  whicti  thev  were  The  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Freed- 

made  was  so  great  that  no  general  conclusions  men's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  was 

could  be  deduced  from  them.  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  25,  26,  and  27. 

HETH0DI8T8.     I.  Methodist  Episcopal  The  receipts  during  the  year,  including  returned 

Church.— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  loans  and  the  credit  balance  at  the  beginning  of 

numerical  returns  of  this  Church  for  1890,  as  the  year,  had  been  $800,052.    Of  this  sum,  $45,- 

given  in   the   Methodist  Year-Book  for  1891 :  684,  or  $10,898  more  than  in  any  other  year,  had 

Number  of  annual   conferences  and  missions,  been  derived  from  students  for  tuition  and  room 

129 ;  of  traveling  preachers,  14,'^2,  of  whom  rent.    The  schools  included  8  collegiate  institu- 

1,866  are  on  trial,  1,067  supernumerary,  1,808  tions,  1  theolo^cal  seminary,  and  12  academical 

superannuated,  61  located,  and  10,056  effective ;  institutions,  with  4  biblical  departments,  4  med- 

of   local   preachers,  14.072  ;    of   lay  members,  ical,  dental,  or  pharmaceutical  departments,  and 

2,288,154,  of  whom  219,238  are  **  probationers  " ;  12  industrial  departments  amon^  colored  people ; 

of  baptisms  during  the  year,  77,o61  of  children  and  8  collegiate  schools,  1  biblical  department, 

and  89,452  of  adults ;  of  Sunday-schools,  26,889,  and  16  acf^emical  schools  among  the  whites. 

with  296^^8  officers  and  teachers,  and  2,264,852  Connected  with  these  were  206  teachers  and 

papils;  of  churches,  22,888,  having  a  probable  5,658  pupils  in  the  colored  schools,  and  109 
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teachers  and  2,653  pupils  in  the  schools  for  riyed  from  bequests.  It  had  employed  96  mis- 
whites.  The  yalue  or  tne  real  estate  appertain-  sionaries,  of  whom  84  were  in  India,  23  in  Japan, 
ing  to  the  schools  was  estimated  at  $1,500,000,  20  in  China,  4  in  Corea,  7  in  Mexico,  4  in  South 
free  from  indebtedness.  In  the  twenty-four  years  America,  2  in  Bulgaria,  and  1  in  Malaysia.  The 
of  the  society's  existence  $2,806,890  had  been  missionary  work  is  carried  on  through  visitation 
received  and  expended  for  its  educational  work,  by  Bible  women  and  through  school 
and  100,000  students  had  been  in  its  schools.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  met  in  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  was 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  12.    The  receipts  for  the  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Ck;t  dO.    The  receipts  for 

year  had  been  $1,135,272.  the  year  had  been  $112,970,  and  the  expenaitures 

The  following  schedule  of  appropriations  was  $1 16,350.    There  had  been  also  a  balance  in  the 

adopted  for  the  support  of  missionary  work  in  treasury  of  $20,233.    Considerable  supplies  had 

1891 :  in  addition  been  sent  out  to  industrial  homes 

L  FoKBoir  Miisioiis:  and  to  frontier  preachers.     The  value  of  such 

Africa 10,000  supplies  sent  out  during  the  ten  years  of  the  ex> 

gou^h  America. M,T50  jstence  of  the  society  was  rated  at  $191,717,  while 

Germany '..'.'.*.'."!!!.!.'!.'!!*.*.'.*!.*!.".*!.'."!.'.' !.*.'.*.'       80,600  $387,178  of  money  had  been  expended  in  the 

SwttajTland '..         9,«H)  work  of  missions  in  the  United  States. 

Scandinavia ^48,480  i|^  Methodlst  Episcopal  Church,  South.- 

Malaysia.  !!......*...'..!..!!!.!!!'.!'.!'.!!'.'.".!*.        7)250  The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church  are  sum- 

Buigaiia. ....'...'...'.'.'....'.'.'    . .' .' .' .'..".*. .'  *  * .           19^820  marized  as  f ol low  in  the  **  Minutes  of  the  Confer- 

gjj^ *J|Jg  ences"forl889(publishedin  April,  1890): 

Japan . . .    .' '      .                                            ^6M  Number  of  trayeling  preachers,  4,862 ;  of  local 

Corea".'.'.'.*.*.'.'.".'.*'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.*.*.;'.'.*'.*.!*.*.!'.'.'!!'.'.       151924  preachers,  6,269;  of  white  members,  1,161,666; 

Lower Califlarala ^^000  of  colored  members,  520;  of  Indian  members, 

Total  for  Foreign  Mimions |06e,3d2  ^'^^  5  ^^^  ^^  preachers  and  members,  1,177,150. 

„  ^               _,          -  Total  net  increase,  37,053.    Number  of  infants 

•wTuHlJiSs  ."™   .'l^™ ' $2,088  baptized,  34,733;  of  adults  baptized,  57,011;  and 

Scandinavian  miasiooa 61,520  of  Sunday-schools,  12,589 ;  of  teachers,  88.842 :  of 

Gorman miMiona 47,200  pupils,  694,533;  of  churches,  11.767;  of  parson- 

£;:Sa.'^a^  •••••; ■•••;•»•■■       ^l^  ages,  2,561.    Value  of  church  edifices,  $16,8;«r 

Bohemian  and  II  ongarian  miaaSona. 0,800  617;  of  parsonages,  $2,876,575. 

jR|)ane86  missions «,94&  BenewUnf  ConiribfUions.— For  chuTch  eiten- 

KXu":"'Siii;»:;::::::::::::;;::::::::::     ^  f^^^'J^^^^f  • .'»' eonfef*"** «^?f?Ii; ♦^f - 

American  Indian  missions &,2B5  952.90;  for  foreign   missions,  $227,124.20;  for 

For  conferences  nortli  of  the  Potomao  and  Ohio,  domestic    missions,   $193,896.13 ;    increase,  |9,- 

Ko"^fe«n«1ta"i„'rj?d'£:r.;i-;id-8\;i;i      **•'"  i^-^    Total 'or  mis«ons,«341,023.3aToUl 

north  of  them,  includini?  the  Black  Hills. 81,882  increase  oi  missionary  contributions,  $iO,ey  i.Vw. 

White  work  < in  the  South) 58,870  The  Missionary  Board  reported  to  the  General 

E^kT^ilSTntkin'work te  242  Conference  that  the  appropriations  for  the  past 

Pacldc ooaat  work .!!!!!!!!!!!!!.'!!!!.'!'.!!       ai^soo  four  years  had  been  $^0,517, and  the  collections 

$916,379.    The  annual  appropriations  for  the 

Total  within  the  United  States. .        ,*SS'£S  support  of  the  missions  had  been  enlarged  from 

Total  for  Foreign  and  American  Misalons...  $1,200,000  n^g^ygo  in  1886  to  $265,277  in   1889,  Ihile  the 

Contingent    appropriations  were   also  made,  debt  had  been  reduced  from  $100,000  to  $14,000. 

conditioned  on  the  amounts  to  be  contributed  This  Church  assists  in  the  support  of  the  edu- 

by  individuals  for  the  purposes  named ;  to  In-  cational  undertakings  of  the  Colored  Methodist 

dia  for  various  schools,  native  pastors  and  teach-  Episcopal  Church  in  America.    That  Church  has 

ers,  etc.,  $22,000 ;  to  China,  for  schools,  press,  and  institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers  and 

Sroperty,  $34,000 ;  to  Japan,  for  churches  and  preachers  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Jackson,  Tenn.. 

ormitory,  $14,000 ;  and  to  Italy,  for  property  which  are  in  charge  of  ministers  of  the  Church, 

at  Rome,  $5,000.    The  foreign  missions  returned  South,  appointed  ov  its  bishops.    One  of  these 

182  foreign  missionaries,  474  other  foreign  agents,  institutions,  Paine  Institute,  reported  to  the  Gen- 

661  native  ordained  preachers  and  3,771  other  eral  Conference  that  it  had  184  pupils  enrolled,  35 

native  laborers,  52,966  members,  21,763  proba-  of  whom  were  preparing  for  the  ministry.    The 

tioners,  33,844  pupils  in  day  schools,  107,085  in  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  for 

Sunday-schools,  and  5,796  adults  and  5,263  chil-  1889  on  general  account  were  $31,965.    The 

dren  baptized.     In  the  domestic  missions  were  whole  amount  paid  and  pledged  by  the  Chnrch 

3,536    missionaries,    93    assistants,   3,598    local  during  the  year  was  $77,122.    Three  hundred 

preachers,  264,242  members,  41,562  probationers,  and  sixty-four  churches  and  two  parsonages  had 

and  279,402  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  with  14,-  been  helped. 

872  adults  and  13,609  children  baptized  during  The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 

the  year.  ary  Society  for  the  year  were  $75,486:    During 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ex-  the  twelve  years  since  its  organization  it  had  col- 

ecutive  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis-  lected  and  disbursed  $500,000,  and  it  now  held 

sionary  Society  was  held  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  mission  property  valued  at  $180,200.  It  returned 

Oct.  29.    Mrs.  W.  F.  Warren  was  chosen  presi-  31  missionaries,  57  teachers  and  assistants,  10 

dent.    The  society  includes  5,557  auxiliary  so-  boarding  schools,  31  day  schools,  1,248  pupils, 

cicties    and    local    organizations,  with    138,950  and  1  hospital. 

members.    Its  receipts  for  the  pa«^t  year  had  been  The  General    Conference  of    the   Methodist 

$220,329,  of  which  about  $10,000  had  been  de-  Episcopal  Church,  South,  met  in  its  eleventh 
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fiessioTi  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,'  May  7.    The  (]^uadreD-  Provision  was  made  for  a  general  board  of  trus- 
niai  address  of  the  bishops  represented,  in  refer-  tees,  to  be  invested  with  corporate  powers  and 
ence  to  the  condition  and  growth  of  the  Church,  authorized  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust  for  the 
that  while  four  years  before  there  were  reported  Church  gifts,  bequests,  and  grants  of  every  kind ; 
in  the  General  Minutes  4,406  traveling  preachers,  also  for  the  incorporation  of  individual  societies 
of  whom  3,885  were  effective ;  the  report  of  the  in  those  States  in  which  it  is  allowed  by  law. 
last   year  gave  the  number  as  4,862,  4,295  of  The  report  on  the  subject  of  worldly  amuse- 
whom  were  effective,  showing  an  increase  of  456.  ments  adopted  by  the  Conference,  after  calling 
The  number  of  local  preachers  had  ^rown  in  the  attention  to  the  pledge  made  by  all  persons  be- 
same  period  from  5,943  to  6,269,  giving  an  in-  coming  members  of  the  Church  of  renunciation 
crease  of  326.    In  1885  there  were  980,645  mem-  of  worldly  conformity  and  of  obedience  to  the 
bers.     The  whole  number  of  preachers  and  mem-  discipline,  declares  that  "  we  regard  theatre-go- 
bers  was  now  1,177,150,  showing  an  addition  in  ing,  dancing,  and  card-playing  and  the  like,  so 
four  years  to  the  strength  of  the  Church  of  186,-  often  indulged  in  by  many  of  our  members,  as  in 
156.     Regarding  the    missions,  that  in   Japan  clear  violation  of  their  religious  vows,  and  the 
asked  for  the  organization  of  an  annual  confer-  failure  of  some  of  our  pastors  to  notice  their 
ence,  and  the  bisnops  recommended  that  the  re-  violation  as  inconsistent  with  ministerial  vows  " ; 
quest  be  granted ;  but  they  did  not  consider  the  deplores  the  danger  that  comes  to  the  purity  and 
mission  as  yet  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state  of  power  of  the  Church  from  such  a  stafe  of  affairs ; 
advancement  to  become  a  part  of  the  independ-  urges  pastors  to  diligence  in  warning  the  people 
ent  Methodist  Church  which  it  was  proposed  to  against  the  danger  of  worldliness ;  and  ''  regards 
form  by  uniting  the  several  Methodist  missions  the  impressions  made  on  the  minds  of  our  young 
in  that  country.    The  missions  in  China  and  people  by  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  're- 
Brazil  had  been  organized  into  annual  confer-  formed  theatres,'  *  legitimate  arama,'  and  the 
ences.    The  mission  in  Mexico  was  making  steady  like,  as  misleading  and  dangerous,  and  the  more 
progress.    A  question  arose  as  to  whether  lay-  so  if  they  emanate  from  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
men  were  competent  to  sit  on  the  standing  com-  and  we  heartily  condemn  the  use  of  these  ez- 
mittees — those    on    episcopacy    and    appeals —  pressions  by  our  preachers  as  hurtful  to  the 
whose  functions  involve  matters  relating  to  min-  cause."    A  standing  Committee  on  Temperance 
isterial  character.    They  were  not  given  such  was  constituted,  whose  report,  as  adopted  by  the 
right  in  the  law  regarding  lay  representation  in  Conference,  expresses  the  conviction — 
annual  conferences,  but  the  law  regarding  the  That  if  any  more  advanced  position  (any  podtion 
general  conference  was  silent  on  the  subject,  tliat  comes  witbin  the  province  of  a  church)  than  the 
The  Conference  declared  it  to  be  i^s  sense  "that  one  which  the  Mothoaist^Epliaoopal  Church,  South, 
lay  members  of  this  body  are  eligible  to  appoint-  occupies  to-daj  upon  the  questions  of  temperance  and 

)ition  Church, 
whole  world — 

ference  for  the  promotion  of  union  and~concord  for"Se  compiSte*i'ppr«rion^^       "liquor  traffic.    We 

among  Christians,  and  of  the  organic  union  of  offer  no  compromiae  to  and  seek  no  terms  from  a  sin 

all  Protestant  churches,  the  Conference  declared,  of  this  heinous  (quality.    We  are  opposed  to  all  forms 

as  to  the  first  part,  that —  of  license  of  this  iniquity  whether  the  same  be  ^*  high  " 

or  "  low." 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  always        xhe  inquiries  of  the  committee  had  developed 

^5  ^"^  ^^  *^^t£a'  !?ln."*h  !!}.«  w.WmTS  the  facts  that  in  most  sections  there  is  very  little 
of  the  case,  remam  thus  ko  long  as  she  welcomes  to      .  .^i,-   „  „^^„„  4.k«  ».».»Vv».»k;,.  ^#  +i,«  /^{ln«»k  . 
her  membership  all  persons  orevery  name  and  race  i"*J^?^  »"^0"S  the  membership  of  the  Church  ; 
and  color  who  desire  to  be  saved  from  their  sins  and  that  the  members  for  the  most  part  throw  the 
intend  to  lead  a  new  life:  she  claims  the  world  for  her  full  weight  of  their  influence  and  authority  as 
parish,  and  is  bending  all  her  energies  to  the  propa-  voters  against  the  liquor  traffic :  and  that  the 
eation  of  the  Qospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  spreading  ol  preachers  were  uniformly  faithful  to  the  cause 
Scnptuml  holiness  over  these  lands.    Claiming  lead-  ^f  temperance.     The  Conference  pledged  itself 
«whiD  to  herself,  and  yielding  leadership  to  none,  she  j^  continue  to  agitate  the  subject  of  prohibition 
has  always  welcomed,  with  grateful  heart,  any  agency  ^^  ^  «««„4.  ,«^Zri  ^,,^^*i^^  ;«  «ii  u»  iL««;n»o  #»« 
or  any  oVjnmization  which  proposes  to  stana  by  her  ^  a  great  moral  question  m  all  ite  beanngs  on 
side  in  working  out  these  glomus  results  and  the  pro-  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church.    It  was  directed 
motion  of  godly  union  and  concord ;  has  always  been  that  preachers  who  refuse  to  serve  the  work  as- 
ready  to  accept  the  hand  of  fraternal  intercourse  and  signed  them,  or  cease  to  travel  without  the  con- 
brotherly  love  oflfered  hj  any  of  her  sister  churches,  sent  of  the  Annual  Conference,  instead  of  being 
Whatever  barriers  to  this  oloeor  union  may  exist  to-  tried  as  heretofore  by  the  Conference  in  open 
day  have  not  been  raised  by  her,  and  can  easily  be  re-  session,  be  dealt  with  as  in  cases  of  immorality 
moved  by  those  who  erected  them  without  the  assist-      ^  ,         committee;  and  that  after  the  com- 
aooe  of  a  commission  from  this  body.  au*^  wj  »  ^viuiuiuccc,  o«u   uui*i<  »i»-ci    v"^  ^  ." 

roittee  has  acted  the  final  determination  be  with 
On  the  second  proposition  the  Conference  the  Conference.  The  Board  of  Church  Exten- 
^  would  deplore  the  organic  union  of  all  Protes-  sion  was  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of  an  ad- 
tant  churches  as  an  evil  which  would  intensify  ditional  secretary.  The  powers  of  the  Woman's 
the  differences  sought  to  be  removed,  and  clog  Board  of  Church  Extension  were  enlarged,  and  its 
(or  centuries  the  wheels  of  progress  in  Christian  name  was  chaffiged  to  "  Woman's  Parsonage  and 
thougKt  and  work."  The  Conference,  therefore.  Home  Mission  Society."  The  object  of  this  or- 
rfspectfully  declined  "  to  appoint  a  commission  ganization  was  declared  to  be  "  to  unite  the  efforts 
to  meet  a  similar  commission  appointed  by  the  of  Christian  women  and  children  in  the  collec- 
bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  tion  of  funds  by  private  effort,  personal  solicita- 
thid  purposes  indicated    in    their    declaration."    tion,  membership  fees,  donations,  devises,  and 
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bequests,   for   procuring   homes   for   itinerant  evangelists,  of  bands  for  evangelistic  work.    A 

greacbers,  and  otherwise  aiding  the  cause  of  resolution  was  passed  disapproving  of  "  the  so- 
hrist.*'  An  additional  secretary  was  g^ven  to  called  independent"  missionary  work  that  ap- 
the  Board  of  Missions,  making  the  number  of  peals  to  the  Church  for  its  support,  ^  and  at  the 
these  officers  three.  Two  new  bishops  were  elected  same  time  antagonizes  the  proper  board  work.** 
— the  Rev.  Atticus  G.  Havgood,  D.  D.,  and  the  The  three  general  superintendents— B.  T.  Rob- 
Rev.  0.  P.  Fitzgerald,  D.  D.  The  bishops  were  erts,  E.  P.  Hart,  and  G.  W.  Coleman — were  elect- 
authorized  to  appoint,  and  appointed,  a  commit-  ed  for  another  term.  A  report  on  reforms,  which 
tee  to  revise  the  statutes  and  report  to  the  Gen-  was  adopted,  declared  it  a  "  privilege  and  duty  " 
eral  Conference  of  1894.  to  give  influence  and  votes  to  the  party  that 

III.  Free  Methodist  Church. — This  Church  takes  its  stand  strongly  and  unequivocally  for 
was  organized  at  a  Convention  held  on  a  camp-  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic ;  approved  of 
ground  at  Pekin,  N.  Y.,  in  1860,  when  a  polity  national  Sabbath  reform,  ballot  reform,  the  work 
was  framed  incorporating  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
by  which  the  Church  has  been  known,  and  the  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice ; 
Kev.  B.  T.  Roberts  was  elected  superintendent  suggested  reforms  in  dress,  diet,  and  matters  re- 
in 1862  the  name  Convention,  as  designating  the  lating  to  health ;  and  reiterated  the  testimony  of 
general  meeting,  was  changed  to  General  Confer^  the  Church  ai^ust  secret  societies.  Another 
ence.  The  organization  of  the  Church  was  based  series  of  resolutions  expressed  apprehension  over 
on  the  Metnodist  discipline,  in  which  such  the  progress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
changes  were  made  as  seemed  required  to  meet  the  United  States,  and  recommended  a  thorough 
the  views  and  purposes  of  those  members  who  discussion  in  all  the  Church  periodicals  of  Ro- 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  manism  in  its  relation  to  our  civil  and  religious 
Church,  and  to  secure  larger  powers  and  more  institutions.  An  increase  was  noticed  in  the 
freedom  to  the  laity  and  the  local  societies.  The  Sunday-schools.  The  reports  showed  that  there 
prerogatives  of  the  episcopal  office,  the  presiding  were  more  pupils  in  Sunday-schools  than  there 
elder,  and  the  minister  in  charge  were  curtailed  were  church  members,  the  proportion  being  1*3 
Regulations  were  adopted  to  promote  plainness  pupils  to  one  member,  and  the  ratio  was  increas- 
of  dress.  Opposition  to  secret  societies  was  made  mg.  There  were  now  26,940  members  of  the 
a  principle.  Religious  experience  was  made  the  Church,  and  35,181  pupils  in  Sunday-schools^ 
first  and  most  essential  condition  of  church  an  increase  of  19,573  pupils  in  four  years, 
membership.  Conferences  or  General  Confer-  IT.  Methodist  Cnnreh  In  CaiiadA.— The 
ences  have  met  every  four  years  since.  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 

The  eighth  General  Conference  met  in  Chicajgo,  body  as  thev  were  presented  to  the  General  Cod- 
111.,  Oct.  8.  Statistics  were  presented  showing  ference  in  September:  Number  of  ministers  and 
that  there  were  now  connected  with  the  body  28  probationers  for  the  ministry,  1,798;  of  local 
annual  conferences,  600  itinerant  preachers,  600  preachers  and  exhorters,  3,142 ;  of  leaders,  7,143 ; 
local  preachers,  and  more  than  20,000  members,  of  members,  233.868 ;  of  baptisms,  1886  to  1890, 
The  Committee  on  Missions  reported  that  durin?  73,374;  of  Sunday-schools,  3,173,  with  28,411 
the  past  four  vears  the  Church  had  contributed  officers  and  teachers,  and  226,050  pupils ;  of 
$9,410  to  the  foreign  work,  which  had  been  ap-  churches,  8,092;  of  parsonages,  967;  total  value 
plied,  all  but  a  balance  of  $779,  to  purposes  of  of  property,  $11,597,491. 
the  mission  in  Africa.  This  mission  had  suffered  The  present  income  of  the  Education  Society 
much,  and  was  still  suffering  from  the  deadly  was  $20,345,  against  $11,954,  four  years  previous- 
influence  of  the  African  climate.  The  sum  of  ly.  During  the  four  vears  the  amount  of  the  fund 
$4,528  had  been  raised  for  **  general  mission  had  increased  from  $11,000  to  more  than  $200,- 
work,"  and  had  been  expended  in  twelve  States  000.  Subscriptions  of  $270,000  had  been  ob- 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  A  proposition  in  tained  for  the  Federation  fund,  to  which  should 
favor  of  the  ordination  of  women  called  out  a  be  added  a  bequest  of  $200,000  from  Mr.  Wil- 
spirited  debate.  It  was  lost,  and  the  Conference  liam  Goodesham.  An  expense  account  of  only 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  "  We,  the  $10,572  was  to  be  charged  against  the  latter 
General  Conference  of  1890,  aisapprove  of  the  fund  Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
ordination  of  women*';  but  it  decided  that  a  two  students  were  registered  in  the  Methodist 
woman  who  is  a  member  of  a  society  and  the  colleges ;  the  total  assets  of  the  institutions  were 
wife  of  the  preacher  in  charge  is  eligible  as  a  returned  at  $1,048,700,  and  their  income  at  $190.- 
delegate  to  an  annual  conference.  A  change  209.  The  Book  Committee  reported  that,  a!- 
was  made  in  the  marriage  service  by  which  the  though  $42,000  had  been  taken  off  in  valuation, 
woman*s  promise  to  obey  and  serve  is  omitted,  and  §29,000  had  been  paid  by  order  of  the  Con* 
and  the  questions  which  the  woman  is  required  ference  to  the  Superannuation  fund,  $53,000  had 
to  answer  are  made  substantially  the  same  as  been  added  to  tne  capital  of  the  Book  Room, 
those  which  are  asked  of  the  man.  A  paragraph  Three  hundred  and  lorty-eight  new  Sunday- 
was  inserted  in  the  discipline  under  which  mem-  schools  had  been  established  since  1886.  Thecon- 
bers  living  at  a  great  aistance  from  the  class-  tributions  of  the  schools  had  been  $201,881,  or 
meeting  to  which  they  belong,  and  unable  to  nearly  $1  for  each  pupil.  The  total  income  of 
attend,  shall  once  a  quarter  send  to  the  leader  the  Board  of  Missions  for  four  years  had  been 
or  preacher  testimony  as  to  their  religious  state.  $857,155.  The  income  for  1889-'90,  $220,026, 
Failing  to  do  this,  or  to  pay  their  conference  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
claims,  they  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  year  regis-  The  board  ha<l  employed  during  the  last  year 
tered  as  removed  without  letter.  A  new  chapter  623  paid  agents,  who  ministered  to  a  roeml>e^ 
was  inserted  authorizing  and  regulating  the  or-  ship  of  45,205.  The  number  of  members  in  the 
ganization,  under  chairmen  of  districts  or  licensed  Japan  mission  had  increased  from  591,  iu  1886^ 
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to  1,716,  and  their  contributions  from  $903  to  tain  as  many  Indian  schools  as  possible,  under 
^,588 ;  and  the  church  property  in  Japan  was  the  management  of  such  churches  as  will  under- 
valued at  $65,000.  A  conference  had  been  formed  take  the  care  of  them,  and  asked  that  some  of 
in  Japan  in  1889,  and  hopes  were  entertained  the  new  schools  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
that  Methodist  union  would  be  shortly  accom-  the  Methodist  Church.  The  continued  and  united 

f»lished  in  that  country.  The  work  among  the  support  and  co-agency  of  the  Church  were  pledged 
ndians  in  the  Northwest,  of  which  a  good  re-  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  tramc. 
port  was  given,  absorbed  about  22  per  cent,  of  Unalterable  opposition  was  declared  to  all  efforts 
the  income  for  missions.  Missions  were  carried  to  regulate  the  traffic  by  taxation  or  license,  high 
on  also  among  the  French  in  the  Province  of  or  low,  and  complete  and  immediate  prohibition 
Quebec  and  the  Chinese  in  British  Columbia,  was  pronounced  the  duty  of  the  government. 
The  Board  of  Missions,  at  its  annual  meeting  for  A  proposal  to  secure  the  election  to  the  House 
1890,  made  appropriations  of  $224,426,  of  vmich  of  Commons  of  a  number  of  Prohibitionists  to 
$91,680  were  for  home  work,  $45,966  for  Indian  sustain  and  urge  such  measure  was  approved, 
missions,  $28,659  for  Japan,  $4,106  for  missions  A  measure  was  enacted  under  which  all  who 
among  the  Chinese,  $9,555  for  the  French  work,  repeatedly  absent  themselves  from  the  means 
and  the  rest  for  various  purposes.  of  grace,  including  class  meetings,  the  Lord's 
The  General  Conference  met  in  Montreal,  Sept..  Supper,  and  the  public  ordinances  of  worship, 
16.  The  question  that  elicited  most  interest  without  cause  shall  be  admonished,  and  if  that 
was  that  concerning  the  federation  of  Victoria  is  not  efficacious  excluded  from  the  Church.  The 
University  with  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  official  boards  of  local  churches  were  given  the 
measure,  by  which  the  former  institution  would  right  to  be  represented  before  the  stationing 
surrender  its  independent  privileges  and  become  committee  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
a  part  of  a  General  Provincial  University,  had  ministers.  Lajrmen  were  given  a  position  on  the 
been  referred  by  the  previous  General  Conference  boards  of  examination  of  ministerial  candidates, 
to  an  advisory  committee  acting  with  the  board  of  on  literary  subjects.  The  annual  conferences 
regents  of  the  university  for  executive  action,  were  authorized  to  make  provision  for — 
Ite  consummation  had  been  del^^  by  lawsuits,  ^^  ^  gystematio  organization  of  consecrated  Chris- 
«ome  of  which  had  been  concluded  favorably  to  tian  women  as  wiU  give  them  an  ofBcial  relation  to  the 
It.  and  others  would  be  on  the  completion  of  Church,  wmilar  to  the  order  of  deaconneBses  in  pri mi- 
certain  steps.  The  principle  of  federation  was  live  ChriBtianity.  Such  women  being  daly  oualifled, 
again  approved.  The  report  of  the  Committee  "hall  be  employed  as  aida  to  the  paotor.  No  vow 
on  Church  Union  expressed  thankfulness  for  ^^^  ,^  ®'"*^^  ^™  **?®™»  °°*'  "niion^^  <lre88  re- 
the  increasing  indications  of  a  spirit  of  unity  "^"^T^-  ^«^^«''  *^*"  life-long  service  or  separate 
among   the  cliurches  of  the  country,  and  aj^  ""^denoe  be  necessary. 

proved  the  action  of  the  committee  appointed  A  resolution  was  adopted  disapproving  the  use 
four  years  before,  as  presented  in  its  report  of  of  tobacco  by  members,  and  requiring  official 
the  meeting  held  by  the  representatives  of  the  members  to  abstain  from  it.  A  proposal  to  ex- 
Anglican  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  Toronto,  tend  the  pastoral  term  to  four  years  (it  is  now 
The  Conference,  it  said,  would  be  gratified  if  an  three  years)  was  negatived.  The  Committee  on 
organic  union  of  the  Protestant  churches  could  the  Centennial  of  Canadian  Methodism  reported 
be  effected,  and  regarded  the  first  three  resolu-  upon  the  plans  for  celebrations,  to  include  pub- 
tions  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  referring  to  lie  meetings,  the  raising  of  funds  for  sustenta- 
negotiations  for  union  as  being  fairly  satisfac-  tion,  church  relief,  and  a  special  church  exten- 
tory.  But  the  resolution  of  that  body  relating  sion  fund,  and  the  publication  of  a  memorial 
to  the  historic  episcopacy  must  be  defined  in  volume.  Measures  were  taken  to  secure  the 
harmony  with  the  identity  and  equality  of  the  representation  of  the  Church  in  the  (Ecumenical 
office  of  the  presbyter  and  the  bishop.  It  was  Conference  of  Methodism,  to  be  held  in  the 
recommended  that  an  open   letter  to  all  the  United  States  in  1891. 

churches  in  favor  of  union  be  published ;  and  as       Y.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection. — The 

a  further  tentative  and  educational  measure  to-  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 

ward  the  accomplishment  of  union,  that  there  body  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Conference 

be  an  interchange  of  pulpits  and  the  recognition  in  July,  1890 :  Numlxer  of  members  in  Great 

of  a  common  brotherhood  at  the  Lord*s  Table  Britain,  Ireland,  the  mission  fields,  etc.,  559.882; 

among  those  who  seriously  aim  at  this  object,  number  on  trial,  46,045 ;  of  ministers,  including 

A  standing  committee   of  privileges  was  ap-  supemumei-aries,  2.897;  of  Sunday-schools,  6,- 

pointed  to  watch  parliamentary  lefzrislation  and  926,  with  129,285  teachers  and  982,888  pupils ; 

the  action  of  the  Government  during  the  ensu-  of  day-school  pupils,  180,840 ;  annual  cost  of 

ing  quadrennium,  and,  if  necessary  in  any  emer-  Sunday-schools,  £91,801 ;   annual  cost  of  day 

gency,  to  co-operate  with  other  Protestant  bodies  schools,  £258,609;  amount  expended  during  the 

for  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  religious  rights  year  for  building  and  debts,  £296,179;   total 

and  privileges.    In  the  report  on  this  subject  the  amount  of  church,  etc..  debts  discharged  since 

committee  of  the  Conference  said :  **  On  the  one  1854,  £2,048,890;    number  of  Bands  of  Hope 

hand  we  claim  no  rights  for  ourselves  which  we  do  (temperance  societies),  8,569,  with  870,681  mem- 

not  cheerfully  acconl  to  our  fellow-subjects,  and  hers.    The  income  of  the  Home  Mission  fund  had 

on  the  other  we  will  not  submit  to  any  stealthy  been  £37,490,  while  the  expenditure  was  slight- 

or  open  encroachment  upon  this  invaluable  pos-  ly  within  that  figure.    The  Chapel  Committee 

session  without  the  most  vigorous  protest  and  returned  the  amount  expended  in  new  erections 

employment   of   all  rightful   means  of   resist-  and  the  reduction  of  debt  as  £296,180.    An  in- 

ance."  The  report  on  Indian  affairs  recommended  creased  accommodation  had  been  provided  of 

that  the  (Government  should  establish  and  main-  26,600  sittings. 
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The  receipts  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So-  ence  feels  bound  to  express  its  grief  and  dis- 

ciety  for  the  year  had  been  £140,623.    The  mis-  pleasure  that  imputations  at  once  so  CTave  and 

sionary  force  included  348  missionaries,  2,128  so  undeserved  snould  have  been  made  with  so 

catechists,  interpreters,  and  other  paid  agents,  little  regard  for  the  facts  of  the  ease  and  for  the 

and  more  than  4,000  unpaid  agents,  with  1,582  reputation  of  men  deservedly  esteemed,  the  effect 

chapels  and  preaching  stations,  more  than  34,-  of  which  has  been  to  inflict  lamentable  injury  on 

000  church  members,  and  63,335  pupils.  the  work  of  God."    The  report  of  the  Missionary 

Unfavorable  criticisms  having  oeen  published  Committee  was  also  adopted,  and  the  committee 
in  the  journal  called  the  "  Methodist  Times "  was  directed  to  consider  during  the  year  tiie 
concern mg  the  conduct  of  mission  affairs  in  In-  several  suggestions  embodied  in  it  and  report  to 
dia  and  the  manner  of  living  of  the  missionaries,  the  next  conference.  An  increase  of  2,^  raero- 
a  sub-committee  was  appointed  by  the  executive  bers  was  reported.  A  committee  was  appointed 
committee  of  the  society  to  inquire  into  the  to  consider  now  the  legal  difficulties  mignt  be  re- 
matter  and  make  such  suggestions  as  they  might  moved  that  stand  in  the  way  of  extending  the 
deem  expedient.  The  committee  made  its  re-  term  during  which  a  minister  may  serve  the 
port  in  June.  Two  charges  had  been  especially  same  congregation  beyond  the  three  years  to 
investigated,  viz.,  that  the  missionaries  were  liv-  which  it  is  now  limited.  (This  committee  met 
ing  in  *'  luxury,"  and  that  the  effect  of  their  in  December  and  was  not  able  to  reach  any  con- 
mode  of  living  was  inevitably  to  separate  them  elusion.)  The  rule  respecting  appointment  to  a 
from  the  people  instead  of  bringing  them  into  circuit  which  a  minister  h^  once  served  was 
close  contact  with  them,  whereby  their  useful-  modified  so  that  the  minister  could  be  returned 
ness  was  crippled  and  their  influence  lessened,  after  an  interval  of  three  yeara  instead  of  bav- 
The  sub-committee  found  that  the  missionaries  ing  to  wait  six  years  as  formerly ;  and  the  nile 
in  India  had  ngt  the  means  to  live  and  did  not  was  rescinded  under  which  a  minister  could  be 
live  in  luxury,  as  the  English  middle  classes  un-  stationed  in  the  same  town  for  only  six  yeai^  in 
derstand  the  word ;  that  stipends  in  India  were  succession.  A  reply  was  adopted  to  the  letters 
not  the  equivalent  of  £1,000  in  England ;  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  connection 
there  was  no  substantial  difference  between  the  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Lambeth  Council  on 
purchasing  power  of  stipends  expended  in  India  home  reunion.  In  it  the  Conference  says,  after 
and  the  same  sums  expended  in  England  ;  and  expressing  its  concurrence  in  the  prayer  of  the 
that  owing  to  the  recent  depreciation  of  the  In-  Archbishop  for  the  unity  of  the  Church : 
dian  currency  the  remuneration  of  the  Iiidian  j^  ^  ^^  Conference  that  very  much  might 
missionaries  ^id  not  exceed  the  stipends  and  al-  ^  doiibTall  the  Christian  communions  to  promote 
lowances  paid  to  Wesleyan  ministers  m  Eng-  that  unity  of  spirit  without  which  corporate  unity  is 
land.  In  regard  to  the  charge  of  separation  impossible,  and  if  possible  would  be  ot  little  worth, 
from  the  natives,  the  sub-committee  found  that  by  fhinkly  acknowledging  tho  Christian  cluu-acteror 
while  attendance  upon  the  levees  of  the  Viceroy  membeps  of  the  sevenu  churches  by  recognizing  cor^ 
or  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  comparative-  ^f'^Y  ^^  practically  tho  status  and  work  of  their 
ly  rare,  there  was  nothing  in  the  fact  of  such  at-  JPT^^?'  «"^i»y  abstaining  Irom  everythinfr  m  nuh- 
♦l.,.i«  J.,«  ♦^  k:»^»«  fu«  «^«L.  ^#  fi»«  ^ic^ir^^^^i^  "c  teaching  and  m  our  more  private  mmistnes  wmch 
tendance  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  missionaries  would  ir^^re  tho  influence  or  destroy  the  IruH  of  godly 
among  the  native  population  or  to  prejudice  labor  beyond  their  own  oommunions.  We  might  ap- 
their  mutual  relations ;  and,  as  a  whole,  that  the  proach  much  nearer  to  that  state  of  heart  and  mind 
assertion  that  the  manner  or  the  place  of  their  on  which  tho  Divine  Head  of  tho  Church  Universal 
living  tended  to  alienate  them  from  the  native  would  doubtless  look  with  approval.  In  your  OrMc's 
population  or  hindered  their  success  in  the  nar  efforts  and  those  of  your  right  reverend  brethren  to 
tive  work  was  not  sustained.  The  sub-committee  proinote  this  happier  state  of  feeling  the  Conference 
recommended  however,  some  changes  in  the  com-  Sion?/^^^^^^^^ 

pensation  and  allowances  of  Mission anes.     Its  ^  other  Christian  churches  "the  friend  of  all,  the 

report  was  adopted  as  constituting  a  complete  enemy  of  none." 

exoneration  of    the   missionaries  from  all  the  The  Conference,  while  deploring  needless  diria- 

charges.  ions,  and  Rtill  more  a  sohismatacal  spirit,  is  of  opin- 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  met  in  its  one  hun-  i^n  that  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  of  Chri^^t  does 

dred  and  forty-seventh  session  at  Bristol,  July  "^^  necessarily  require  the  corporate  union  of  the 

22.    The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  P.  Moulton  was  chosen  J?  p^onlv  and  ^^ 

pr^ident.     The  questions  which  had  been  raised  l^d  while  fSlly  recoijiiirini?  the  spirit  which  ani- 

m  the  Missionary  Society  concerning  the  admin-  mated  the  Committee  on  Home  Reunion  appointed  by 

istration  of  the  missions  was  discussed  in  the  the  bishops,  the  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the 

pastoral  session  under  the  examination  of  char-  articles  presented  as  a  ba-^^is  of  possible  "  reunion " 

acter.     The  session  recorded  its  satisfaction  that  (especially  the  fourth,  which  relates  to  the  historical 

the  confidence  which  it  had  placed  in  the  Indian  episcopate),  do  not,  in  the  absence  of  fuller  informa- 

missioiiaries  had  been  "more  than  vindicated"  !!i° ^^"1™1™ ^^??±:^^^^^^         ^^-'"'''l^^  *  ^"^"^ 

by  the  recent  inquiry  and  its  regret  that  they  Rround  for  the  discussion  of  the  subiect. 

should  have  been  exposed  to  newspaper  articles  A  representative  committee  was  appointed  to 

and  humiliating  charges,   "injurious   alike    to  be  called  together  in  the  event  of  any  educa- 

their  personal  character  and  to  their  infiuence  tional  proposals  being  submitted  to  Parliament 

as  missionaries."  which  "  on  investigation  proved  during  the  connectional  year.   Resolutions  passod 

to  be  wholly  without  foundation."    While  once  respecting  the  "  Methodist  settlement,"  or  colo- 

again  assuring  "  its  missionaries  in  India,"  the  ny,  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  form  in  Lon- 

resolutions  continue,  "of  the  strong  affection  don  declare  that  its  object  is  religious,  educa- 

and  entire  confidence  with  which  they  are  re-  tional,  and  social  work ;  authorize  the  appoint- 

garded  by  their  brethren  at  home,  the  Confer-  ment  as  vice-presidents  and  as  committeemen  of 
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members  of  other  evangelical  churches  than  the  nection  has  now  in  the  colony  146  churches  and 

Wesleyan  and  of  persons  outside  of  the  connec-  preaching  places,  29  ministers,  about  200  local 

tion  who  sympathize  in  the  work.  preachers,  87  class  leaders,  and  8,000  members ; 

TI.    PrimitiTe  Methodist  Chnrch.— The  97  Sunday-schools,  with  808  teachers  and  6,088 

statistics  of  this  body,  presented  to  the  Confer-  pupils;  between  12,000and  13,000 adherents; and 

ence  at  Sunderland  in  tfune,  showed  the  number  provides  nearly  17,000  sittings.    It  has  raised 

of  members  to  be  93,658:  of  ministers,  1,049;  of  during  fifty  years  about  £56.000  for  building 

local  preachers,  16,317 ;  of  class  leaders,  10,563 ;  purposes,  and  returns  church  debts  of  £24,000,  for 

of  places  of  worship,  5,858 ;  average  attendance,  which  it  is  intended  to  provide  from  the  funds 

590,764 ;  of  Sunday-schools,  4,284,  with  61,727  to  be  raised  in  connection  with  the  jubilee, 

teachers  and  481,868  pupils.     The  missionary  TIL  Methodist  New  Connection. — Thesta- 

anniversary  was  held  in  London,  May  20.  *  Mr.  tistics  of  this  body,  as  reported  to  the  Conference 

Joseph  Peters  presided.    The  receiptis  for  the  in  June,  give  the  followmg  footings :  Number  of 

year  had  been  £15,159  for  the  genend  fund  and  chapels,  515 ;  of  societies,  491 ;  of  ministers,  202 ; 

£3,579  for  the  African  fund,  makingin  all  £829  of  members,  30,809 ;  of  members  on  trial,  4,936 ; 

more  than  in  the  previous  year.    The  reports  of  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  11,845 ;  of  pupils 

from  the  missions  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  in  Sunday-schools,  ^,761.    The  income  of  the 

and  western  and  southern  Africa  showed  gen-  Chapel  and  Loan  funds  had  been  £827.     The 

eral  prosperity  and  advance.    In  the  home  field.  Trustees'  Mutual  Guarantee  fund  had  a  capital 

69  missionaries  and  several  evangelists  were  em-  of  £8,875,  and  returned  an  income  of  £451.  The 

ployed  on  53  stations.  business  and  profits  of  the  Book  Room  had  been 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Conference  met  in  increased,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  college  had 
Sunderland,  June  4  The  Rev.  John  Hallam  been  reduced.  The  Auxiliary  fund  for  provid- 
was  chosen  president.  A  resolution  of  the  Con-  ing  homes  for  retired  ministers  returned  a  bed- 
ference  commended  to  the  societies  the  duty  of  ance  of  £2,208.  The  expenditures  for  missions 
Scriptural  systematic  giving  to  Christian  and  were  in  excess  of  the  income.  The  mission  in 
philanthropic  purposes,  and  authorized  the  Gen-  China  returned  1,301  members,  with  505  on  trifd. 
eral  Committee  to  make  such  arran^ments  as  Five  thousand  two  hundred  patients  had  been 
might  be  deemed  practicable  for  the  mstruction  treated  by  the  medical  department  of  the  mission, 
of  the  congregations  and  Sunday-schools  on  the  The  nmety-fourth  annual  Conference  met  at 
subject.  The  opinion  of  the  Conference  was  de^  Dewsbury,  June  9.  The  Rev.  James  Le  Huray 
dared  to  the  eftect  that  the  public-school  system  was  chosen  president.  The  most  important  sub* 
should  be  free,  and  that  all  schools  aided  by  ject  that  came  under  consideration  was  that  con- 
local  rates  or  imperial  taxes  should  be  subject  ceming  the  action  that  should  be  taken  upon  the 
to  representative  management  and  control.  A  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  on  Union 
full  list  of  delegates  was  appointed  to  the  Metho-  with  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches.  The 
dist  ecumenical  Conference  to  be  held  in  the  committees,  appointed  at  previous  conferences, 
Unit-ed  States  in  1891.  The  Traveling  Preach-  had  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  union  under  which 
ers'  Friendly  Society  returned  a  year's  mcome  of  either  body  should  modify  some  of  the  peculiar 
£6,000,  an^  an  expenditure  of  £5,368.  features  of  its  polity,  so  that  harmony  of  action 

Primitive  Methodists  in  Australasia, —  The  could  be  reached  and  maintained.  The  differ- 
first  General  Conference  of  the  Primitive  Metho-  ences  between  the  two  are  such  as  grow  out  of 
dist  Cbnrch  in  the  Australian  colonies  met  in  the  difference  between  a  connectional  (New  Con- 
North  Adelaide,  Oct.  8.  The  Rev.  H.  Gilmoro  nection)  system  of  organization  and  a  congrega- 
was  chosen  president.  Up  to  the  present  time,  tional  one  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches), 
as  the  president  mentioned  in  a  public  address,  In  detail  they  chiefiy  concern  the  adjustment  of 
the  Australian  churches  had  been  under  the  care  the  relative  powers  of  the  ministers  and  the 
of  the  British  Conference ;  a  stage  had  now  been  church  organizations,  the  representation  of  min- 
reached  when  it  seemed  advisable  to  leave  them  Isters  and  lavmen  in  conference,  and  matters  of 
to  mana^  their  own  affairs.  After  fifty  years  circuit  and  financial  administration.  A  minute 
of  worlt  there  were  about  10,550  church  members  was  adopted  declaring  that — 
^"  y^e  2S^«>"i«S:  independently  of  New  Zealand,  rpj^^  Conference  approves  of  the  findings  of  the 
with  150  mmisters,  780  local  preachers,  387  united  committee,  and  regaids  them  as  calling  for  the 
class  leaders,  898  churches,  and  215  other  preach-  most  iViendly  appreciation,  and  as  inBpirimp  ue  hope 
ing  places ;  353  Sunday-schools,  with  8,060  teach-  that  existing  diffBrences  may  be  ultimately  harraon- 
ers  and  24,466  pupils ;  and  85,812  attendants,  i^ed.  II  haa  pleasure  in  reccyrnizing  the  arrangement 
The  church  propertv  was  worth  £262,752.  Meas-  Buggestod  as  to  the  ooPBtitutaon  of  Conference  on  the 
u««  were  adopted  fbr  promoting  the  training  of  STd'tolnTS  IS^STori^^^^^^ 
minuiters  and  m  favor  of  the  organization  of  administrative  ftmctions;  but  the  Confeienoe  believes 
Sunday-school  unions  m  all  the  colonies.  The  that  the  report  fails  so  to  secure  the  position  of  the 
Conference  resolved  to  begin  missionary  opera-  minister  as  the  president  of  circuit  and  church  meet- 
tions  in  Western  Australia,  but  remitted  the  ings  as  to  satisfy  the  oonviotions  of  our  people,  and 
subject  of  a  mission  in  China  to  the  several  cblo-  therefore  respeotnilly  submits  this  imj^rtant  matter 
nial  conferences.  It  was  decided  to  publish  a  to  thejudginentofthe  Annual  Assembry  of  the  United 
year-book,  with  full  connectional  inforiiations.  Methodist  Free  Churches.    The  subject  was  remitted 

The  jubilee  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chuitsh  ^  ^^"^  *^^  committee, 

in  the  colony  of  South  Australia  was  celebrated  A  resolution  pMissed  by  the  Conference  empha- 

in  July.     The  first  service  of  the  Church  was  sizes  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 

held  in  the  streets  of  Adelaide  by  three  laymen,  Testament  as  a  valuable  equipment  for  the  un- 

on  the  26th  of  July,  1840,  and  a  society  was  derstanding  and  enforcement  of  revealed  truth, 

formed  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  con-  The  preaching  by  probationers  at  district  meet- 
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ings  of  sermons  which  they  had  previously  used  oatioDs,  and  tend  to  open  the  way  for  foitberneirotia- 
was  disapproved  of,  and  they  were  advised  to  tions,  as  well  a«  strengthen  a  mutual  desire  for  the  en- 
preach  at  such  meetings  sermons  prepared  with-  l«Sf™®°'  "^f  }^^  fri^^TwlSS^  "**^  ^^  exten^^ion 
In  three  months  of  their  delivery:  the  Confer-  ^*  ^«  pnnciplea  of  bberal  Methodism, 
ence  also  expressed  disapproval  of  the  practice  The  committee  was  authorized,  should  occasion 
of  reading  sermons  in  the  pulpit.  arise,  to  take  such  provisional  action  as  it  might 

YIII.  United  Methodist  Free  Charches. —  deem  advisable  in  relation  to  Methodist  union. 

The  statistical  reports  of  these  societies,  present-  and  report  to  the  next  Annual  Assembly.    A 

ed  to  the  Annual  Assembly  in  July,  gave  the  delicate  question  was  presented  to  the  Assembly 

following  numbers :  Of  itinerant  ministers,  877 ;  in  entertaining  an  application  from  the  East 

of  local  preachers,  8.341 ;  of  leaders,  8,889 ;  of  African  Land  Company  for  the  contribution  of 

members,  77,845,  showing  an  increase  of  502  a  portion  of  a  sum  which  the  company  had  paid 

from  the  previous  year;  of  teachers  in  Sundav-  for  the  liberation  of  1,400  slaves,  some  of  woom 

schools,  26,689 ;   of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  had  escaped  to  Free  Methodist  mission  stations. 

208,054.     .  Objections  were  made  to  the  rec^uest  on  the 

The  total  amount  of  £29,075  had  been  con-  grounds  of  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  right 
tributed  to  the  ** Silver- Wedding '*  fund,  of  of  propertv  in  slaves;  that  the  purchase  was 
which  £696  had  been  paid  during  the  year,  and  mainly  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  com- 
£J90  were  voted  to  denominational  objects.  The  pany ;  and  because  the  sum  asked — £400— was 
capital  of  the  Superannuation  and  Beneficent  thought  to  be  too  large.  The  Assembly  decided, 
fund  stood  at  £88,088.  The  sum  of  £2,280  had  while  repudiating  any  responsibility  for  financial 
been  paid  in  annuities  to  81  ministers  and  28  engagements  made  without  its  consent,  and  de- 
ministers'  wives.  Thirteen  students  had  been  dining  to  use  connectional  funds  for  purposes 
under  training  at  the  Theological  Institute,  foreign  to  their  object,  to  authorize  the  pavment 
The  year's  profits  of  the  Book  Room  had  been  of  £200,  the  same  to  be  raised  by  subecnption. 
£1,150.  The  Chapel  Fund  Committee  reported  Twenty-two  delegates  were  appointed  to  the 
that  £50,600  had  l^en  expended  during  the  vear  Methodist  CEcumenical  Conference.  "  iSatisfao- 
in  new  erections  and  in  the  reduction  of  debts;  tory  progress"  was  reported  of  the  evaugelistic 
that  the  aggregate  debt  on  connectional  property  work  of  the  denomination,  for  which  an  income 
had  been  r^uced  by  nearly  £4,400 ;  and  that  the  of  £838  was  reported.  The  yearly  district  mnet- 
capital  of  the  Loan  fund  amounted  to  £12,289,  ings  of  the  two  Australasian  districts  were  oonsti- 
of  which  £2,280  had  been  lent  in  the  last  twelve  tuted  annual  assemblies,  to  bear  the  connectional 
months.    .  name  and  be  affiliated  with  the  British  Annual 

The  treasurer  of  the  missions  reported  that  Assembly.    They  were  also  given  the  right  of 

the  missionarv  income  for  the  year  had  been  appointing  one  or  two  representatives  to  the 

£21,609,  and  the  expenditure  £22,081.    The  mis*  British  Annual  Assembly,  which  will  in  return 

sions  were  in  East  and  West  Africa,  China,  Aus-  be  entitled  to  send  delegates  to  their  meetings, 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  Jamaica.  An  important       IX.  Wesleyan  Reform  Union.— The  forty- 

and  successful  work  was  also  going  on  among  second  annual  delegate  meeting  of  this  body  was 

the  Indians  in  Central  America.    The  number  held  at  Wombwell  in  July,  when  the  following 

of  members  in  the  foreign  missions  had  increased  statistical  items  were  reported :  Number  of  chap- 

bv  227,  of  pupils'  in  Sunday-schools  by  687,  and  els  and  preaching  places,  204 ;  of  preachers,  465; 

of  preaching  places  by  27.    The  Annual  Assem-  of  preachers  on  tnal,  91 ;  of  members,  7.836;  of 

biy  determined  to  raise  a  special  fund  of  £12,000,  members  on  trial,  260 ;  of  schools,  179,  with  8,132 

to  be  devoted  to  home  and  foreign  mission  ex-  teachers  and  21,709  pupils, 
tension,  with  special  reference  to  East  Africa.  X.  Bible  Christian  Connection.— The  sta- 

The  Annual  Assembly  met  in  Leeds,  July  8.  tistical  returns  of  this  denomination  presented 

The  Rev.  M.  T.  Myers  was  chosen  president,  to  the  Conference  in  August  showed  the  number 

The  Committee  on  Union  with  the  Methodist  of  members  to  be  25.217,  giving  a  net  increase 

New  Connection   presented  the  report  of   the  during  the  year  of  183.    The  number  of  adrois- 

joint  committee  (of  both  churches),  with  a  com-  sions  had  been  2,842.    One  hundred  and  forty- 

munication  from  the  officers  ot  the  New  Con-  five  missionaries  were  supported,  or  7  more  than 

nection    Conference,  conveying   the  resolution  in  the  previous  year,  of  whom  46  were  employed 

passed  bv  the  Conference,  in  which  attention  on  the  home  stations,  88  in  Australia,  8  in  New 

was  called  to  the  position  of  the  ministers  in  re-  Zealand,  and  8  in  China.    The  receipts  to  the 

lation  to  the  presidency  of  quarterly  and  church  mission  funds  for  the  year  had  been  £4,408, 

meetings,  with  the  request  that  it  be  carefully  showing  an  advance  of  £188  over  the  previous 

considered.    In  the  resolutions  adopted  on  this  year.    The  receipts  of  the  Book  Room  had  been 

subject,  the  Assembly  suggested,  with  regard  to  £5,283,  and  its  expenditures  £4,677.    A  collepe 

the  particular  point  submitted  to  its  judgment —  for  boys  is  sustained  at  Shebbear,  and  an  in$ti- 

That  the  report  does  not  interfere  with  the  position  tutiota  for  girls  at  EdgehiU,  Bideford.    The  mis- 

of  ministers  in  the  New  Connection  drcuits,  and  that  sionanes  m  China  are  workmg,  m  connection 

It  i»  the  general  usage  of  our  circuits  to  elect  the  eu-  with  the  China  Inland  Mission,  m  Yunnan,  on 

{>erintendent  preacher  as  circuit  chairman.     These  the  ancient  caravan  route  to  Burmah. 
iacta,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Assembly,  merit  the  re-        The  seventy-second  Conference  met  at  Pen- 

newed  consideration  of  the  New  Connection  Confer-  zance,  July  81.    The  Rev.  W.  Higman  was  chosen 

ence,  "  and  call  for  its  most  friendly  appreciation."  president     Eight  delegates  were  appointed  to 

Jn^L^rti^i^C^T'o?^^^^^  ^o'^i^^^nranK  '^«  Methodist  feumenp  Confei^nc^^^^^ 

pleasant  intercourse  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  appointment  of  two  others  which  this  thuren 

members  of  the  joint  committee,  may  stimulate  broth-  will  be  allowed,  was  left  with  the  South  Aw- 

erly  ^iing  between  the  members  of  the  two  denomi-  tralian  Conferencer 
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XL  Anstralasian  Wesleran  Methodist  the  purpose  of  promoting  connectional  feeling 
Chnrch. — The  sixth  General  Conference  of  the  and  the  nnity  of  the  Church.  The  Conference 
Australasian  We^eyan  Methodist  Church  met  in  determined  that  the  class  meeting  continue  a 
Sydney,  May  7.  The  Rev.  W.  Kelynack,  D.  D.,  test  of  membershio,  but  admitted  that  the  cir- 
was  chosen  president.  A  full  discussion  was  cumstances  of  modem  life,  removals  from  place 
given  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Tonga,  where  to  place,  and  other  conditions  were  militating 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  **  Free  Church  "  under  against  attendance  thereat,  and  that  the  admin- 
the  patronage  of  the  Government  had  resulted  istration  of  discipline  in  cases  of  non-attendance 
in  a  persecution  of  the  Wesleyans  and  the  exile  had  not  been  uniform.  It  resolved  that  meeting 
of  many  of  them,  which  had  now  continued  for  in  class  should  be  held  to  mean  meeting  in  the 
more  than  four  years.  The  previous  General  regular  weekly  classes,  or  in  a  meeting  for  testi- 
Conference  had  instituted  measures  under  which  mony  and  fellowship,  to  be  held  once  a  month, 
it  had  been  hoped  the  trouble  might  be  settled,  and  recommended  that  such  meetings  be  insti- 
and  had  appointed  the  Rev.  George  Brown  a  tuted  in  every  circuit,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
special  commissioner  to  carry  them  out.  This  each  church.  In  the  provisions  for  carrying  out 
<!ffort  had  been  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Brown  re-  these  measures  it  was  stipulated  that  tne  name 
ported  to  the  Conference — he  having  just  come  of  no  one  should  be  removed  from  the  roll  of 
irom  Tonga — that  no  active  persecution  was  go-  membership  who  had  not  been  visited,  exhorted, 
ing  on  there  now,  but  properties  were  still  being  and  entreated,  and  that  tickets  of  membership 
seized  and  men  were  deposed  from  office  simply  should  not  be  withheld  from  those  persons  who, 
because  they  were  Wesleyans.  Sir  John  B.  on  account  of  affliction,  infirmity,  distance,  or 
Thurston,  Governor  of  Fiji  and  British  High  other  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  minister  and  the 
Commissioner,  had  offered  to  use  his  influence  leaders*  meeting,  are  unable  to  attend  class  meet- 
to  secure  an  adjustment.  The  debate  turned  ing.  Steps  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of 
chiefly  upon  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  assist-  a  mission  in  New  Guinea^ where  the  British  Coin- 
anoe  of  a  secular  officer.  The  Conference  de-  missioner.  Sir  William  Macgregor,  has  offered 
cided  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  Church  in  his  support,  and  the  Rev.  George  Brown  was  ap- 
Tonga ;  to  aopoint  at  least  two  European  minis-  pointed  to  superintend  the  work.  The  (jueens- 
ters  to  extend  and  conserve  its  work  tnere,  secur-  land  districts  were  constituted  an  annual  confer- 
ing  them  their  support ;  and  earnestly  to  solicit,  ence,  "  not  to  be  brought  into  operation  before 
through  the  High  Commissioner,  the  good  offices  1893.'*  Delegates  were  appointed  to  represent 
of  Her  Majestys  Government  to  secure  the  ful-  each  of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  Methodist 
Ailment  of  a  promise  which  the  King  of  Tonga  CEcumemical  Conference,  to  be  held  in  the 
had  made  to  a  previous  Hi^h  Commissioner  to  United  States  in  1891. 

proclaim  freedom  of  worship,  remove  existing  The  capital  of  the  Supernumerary  Ministers* 

disabilities,  and  permit  the  exiles  to  return.    A  and  Ministers'  Widows'  fund  was  returned  at 

committee  was  instituted  on  Tongan  affairs,  and  the  end  of  1889  as  amounting  to  £197,822.    The 

Mr.  Brown  was  appointed  a  special  commissioner  income  for  the  year  had  been  £21,088,  and  the 

for  another  year.    A  declaration  was  adopted  on  expenditure  £10,210.    Fifty-eight  supemumera- 

the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  General  Con-  ries  and  86  widows  were  on  the  list  of  benefl- 

ference,  in  which  that  body  is  recognized  as  a  ciaries. 

necessary  part  of  the  Church  system,  and  its  The  Educational  report  showed  that  there 

maintenance  as  essential  to  the  unity  of  Meth-  were  for  general  education  and  the  theological 

odism  throughout  Australasia,  and  to  the  sue-  training  of  students  for  the  university,  4  pro- 

cessfnl  discharge  of  Christian  work  among  the  visional  institutions,  with  25  ordinary  students 

heathen  of  the  South  Seas.    The  General  Con-  and  13  students  in  training  for  the  Maori  work, 

ference,  however,  the  paper  continues —  For  the  higher  education  of  youth,  there  were 


upon 

tionary  power  to  deal  aooording  to  their  own  require-  several  conferences  and  mission  stations  8,185 

mentH  with  such  matters  as  are  from  time  to  time  Sunday-schools,  with  16,508  teachers  and  169,348 

specifically  remitted  to  them  by  it.  The  General  Con-  pupils. 

fereoce  hereby  empowers  each  of  the  annual  confer-  ^  ^r  *  Rfililfinumi  in  T/mna  —A  spftlpmAnt  of  thfl 

cnces  to  frame  for  itself  reguUtions  dealing  with  the  .JJ^^^;!:t!^JZ.2^^^ 

tbllowiDg  subjecto:  (a)  The  constitution  ^d  opera,  troubles  m  Tonga  was  effected  by  fligh-Commi^ 
tioQ  of  Its  BtationinK  committee;  (6)  the  order  and  sioner  Thurston  m  July.  The  difficulties  had 
form  in  which  the  business  of  such  oonferenoe  shall  grown  up  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Shir- 
be  transacted;  (e)  the  constitution  of  the  quarterly  fey  Baker,  formerly  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  who 
meeting ;  (d)  the  management  of  the  Sunday-schools ;  afterward  became  the  enemy  of  the  Wesleyans. 
(#)  the  term  durinjr  which  a  minister  may  be  ap-  He  was  appointed  Premier  of  Tonga,  and,  ac- 
pomted  to  the  same  cireuit  quiring  immense  influence  and  almost  extreme 
— subject  to  certain  prescribed  conditions.  power,  organized  the  Free  Church  and  attempt- 
This  measure  was  adopted  partly  as  the  re-  ed  to  force  the  people  into  it.  He  terrorized  the 
sponse  of  the  General  Conference  toadepiand  King  and  the  chiefs  till  they  submitted  to  his 
from  the  New  Zealand  Conference  for  scpara-  will,  and  opposition  was  silenced.  On  Sir  J.  B. 
tion  or  enlarged  freedom  of  action.  A  paper  Thurston's  arrival  at  Tonga,  a  council  of  chiefs 
was  adopted  defining  the  authority  of  the  an-  was  called,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  King, 
nual  conferences  and  the  General  Conference  in  orders  -were  passed  removing  Mr.  Baker  from 
the  matter  of  •Mntereonferential  exchanges"  or  office  and  directing  that  he  be  banished  from  the 
transfers,  in  which  provision  was  contemplated  kingdom  and  prohibited  from  returning  for  two 
f6r  exchanges  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  yeare.    All  persons  under  restraint,  in  exile,  or 
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suffering  other  disability  by  reason  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions  were  declared  restored  to  full 
liberty  of  conscience  and  person  and  free  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  at  pleasure ;  and  the  flog- 
ging of  women,  which  had  been  done  by  jailers 
and  other  persons  hi  authority  under  Mr.  Baker's 
administration,  was  forbidden. 

WesUyans  in  the  Fiji  Islands, — The  Austral- 
asian Church  has  jurisdiction  of  the  Wesleyan 
missions  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  in  the  Fiji  Isl- 
ands. A  review  of  the  history  of  this  mission 
during  the  past  thirty  years  shows  that  the 
number  of  places  of  worship  has  increased  in 
that  period  from  428  to  1,322 ;  of  Sunday-schools, 
from  262  to  1,583 ;  of  church  members,  from  11,- 
590  to  35,331 ;  of  adherents,  from  59,469  to  105,- 
000 ;  of  European  missionaries,  from  7  to  10 ;  of 
native  ministers,  from  9  to  65;  and  of  local 
preachers,  from  114  to  1,889. 

MEXICO,  a  federative  republic  in  North 
America.  The  legislative  body  is  the  Congress, 
consisting  of  the  Senate,  of  56  members,  2  from 
each  State,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
whom  there  are  227,  or  one  for  every  40,000  in- 
habitants. Senators  are  elected  for  four  years 
and  Representatives  for  two  years  by  the  direct 
suffrage  of  all  respectable  male  citizens.  Mem- 
bers of  each  house  are  paid  a  salanr  of  $8,000. 
Congress  is  In  session  from  April  1  to  May  SO 
and  from  Sept.  16  to  Dec  15,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  a  permanent  committee  of  both 
houses  transacts  business.  The  President  is 
elected  indirectly,  as  in  the  United  States,  for 
four  years,  and,  according  to  an  amendment  to 
the  Oonstitiition  made  in  1887,  he  can  be  re- 
elected for  a  second  term  only.  Gen.  Porflrio 
Diaz  entered  on  his  first  term  of  the  presidency 
on  Dec.  1,  1884,  and  in  1888  was  re-elected  for 
the  term  ending  Deo.  1,  1892.  His  Cabinet  is 
composed  of  the  following  members :  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Ignacio  Mariscal ; 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Manuel  Romero  Ru- 
ble; Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Joaquin  Baranda;  Secretary  of  Public  Works, 
C.  Pacheco ;  Secretary  of  War,  Gen.  Pedro  Hine- 
josa;  Secretary  of  Finance,  Manuel  Dublan ; 
Treasurer,  F.  Espinosa.  The  States  have  their 
own  constitutions  and  laws.  The  civil  and 
criminal  codes  enacted  for  the  Federal  District 
have  been  adopted  in  all  except  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tlaxcala. 

Finance. — The  revenue  is  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  the  year  i890-'91  at  $41,770,000  in 
Mexican  currency,  and  the  expenditure  at  $38,- 
452,804.  Customs  duties  are  calculated  to  amount 
to  $26,200,000;  internal-revenue  duties,  $1,500,- 
000 ;  direct  taxes,  $1,400,000 ;  post-office  and 
telegraphs,  $1,200,000;  mints,  $270,000;  lottery, 
$800,000;  stamp,  $9,400,000;  miscellaneous  re- 
sources, $1,500,000.  The  estimated  expenditure 
under  the  various  heads  is  as  follows :  Legisla- 
ture, $1,054,037;  Executive,  $49,849;  Supreme 
Court,  $468,884 ;  foreign  affairs,  $471,304 ;  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  $3,678,680;  justice 
and  public  instruction,  $1,424,972;  public  works, 
$7,310,327;  Department  of  Finance,  $11,365,- 
207 ;  army  and  navy,  $12,629,544.  The  budgets 
of  the  individual  States  amount  to  the  sum  of 
about  $10,000,000. 

In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  with 


the  foreign  creditors  of  the  Govemment  at  Lon- 
don on  June  23,  1886,  the  bonds  of  1851,  the 
accrued  interest  up  to  1863,  represented  by  the 
bonds  of  1864,  and  other  deferred  liabilities, 
were  scaled  down  from  £22,341,322  to  £13,991,- 
775  for  the  English  debt,  other  classes  of  bonds 
making  the  total  £14,727,400.  The  whole  out- 
standing foreign  debt  was  redeemed  in  July, 
1899,  at  the  rat«  of  40  per  cent.,  by  means  of  new 
6-per-cent  bonds  issued  at  78^.  Since  1886  all 
coupons  have  been  paid  promptly.  The  inter- 
nal debt  was  also  converted,  and  3  per  cent,  in- 
terest is  paid  on  the  new  bonds.  The  total  in- 
debtedness of  the  Government  in  August,  1890, 
amounted  to  £22,721,335.  The  following  were 
the  various  debts  at  that  date:  £10,500,000  of 
^Id  bonds  of  1888  issued  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing up  the  old  foreign  loans ;  the  reauced  inter- 
nid  debt,  paying  3  per  cent,  interest  in  silver, 
amounting  at  the  current  rate  of  exchanee  to 
£2,900,710;  warrants  issued  for  arrears  of  sal- 
aries to  the  amount  of  $166,125 ;  arrears  of  sub- 
ventions due  to  the  4  principal  railroads,  $7,064,- 
000 ;  5-per-cent.  gold  bonds  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Railroad,  £1,300,000  ;  6-per-cent.  silver  bonds  of 
the  Gulf  Railroad,  £448,000 ;  6-per-cent  silver 
bonds  issued  for  harbor  improvements  at  Tonola 
and  Vera  Cruz,  £322,500. 

Area  and  Popalation«— There  are  27  States, 
a  Federal  District,  and  2  Territories.  Their  area 
and  population  in  1889  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 


STATES. 


Fedenl  District 
Agoas  Calleates 

Campeche , 

ChlapM 

Chihiubaa , 

Cotthoik 

Colima 

Duraoffo 

Ouan^uata , 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Jatisco 

Mexico 

Micboacan 

Moreloe 

Nuevo-Leon 

Oi^}aca 

Paebla 

Qoeretaro 

Han  Lola  Potoai.. 

Bloaloa. , 

Sonora 

Tabasco 

Tamanlipaa. 

Tlaxcala 

Vera  Cmi , 

Yacatan 


Territory  of  Bi^a  Califiymia. 
Territory  of  Tepio 


84«N 

Bi^latka, 

UkMClW. 

ISTt. 

i,ioo 

851.804 

«,095 

140.480 

5fi,40S 

90,418 

55.816 

805,862 

228.94A 

285,541 

15«,781 

180,026 

^418 

65,827 

MiSTd 

190,646 

2S,468 

684,845 

6e,4n 

895,560 

88,170 

427,850 

92,919 

9^484 

19,818 

710,579 

68,648 

661^584 

5.858 

159,160 

6«,8Sl 

208,884 

88,971 

744,000 

82,871 

794,466 

9,416 

808,850 

66,510 

516,486 

74.269 

186,491 

197,978 

ll.\424 

25,841 

104,747 

84.484 

140,187 

8,89S 

188,963 

70,982 

642,918 

8^827 

802315 

65,167 

428,006 

148.698 

80,208 

89,211 

1,946,688 

9,906,011 

!«». 


45U46 
121,726 
91,180 
866,496 
866,496 
18at;B?7 
69^7 
865^1 

1,007.116 
881,J«7 
494.212 

1,161.709 
n8,968 
880,928 
15];M0 
870,896 
806345 
889,4«8 
818.585 
546,447 
82a864 
10(V891 
114.028 
189.189 
15M61 
644.157 
582;»S 
686,066 
84,668 
180,019 

11,601JM7 


Mexico,  the  capital  city,  had  a  population  in 
1889  of  829,535;  Guadalajara,  capital  of  the 
State  of  Jalisco,  had  about  95,000  inhabitants ; 
Puebla  city,  78,530;  San  Luis  Potosi,  62,573; 
Zacatecas,.  about  60,000;  Guanajuato,  52,112: 
Monterey,  capital  of  Nuevo-Leon,  41,700 ;  Quere- 
Uro,  36,000 ;  Aguas  Calientes,  32,355 :  Merida, 
82,000 ;  Morelia,  30,000 ;  Oajaca,  27,856 ;  Coli- 
ma,  25,124. 
Education  is  free  and  compulsory  in  all  the 
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States,  and  is  maintained  by  the  towns  with  the  222,  against  $25,862,977  in  1887-'88;  $26,844,031 
aid  of  occasional  grants  from  the  Federal  and  in  1886-'87,  $25,877,378  in  1883-'84,  and  $25, 146,- 
State  governments.   Many  schools  are  supported  260  in  1881-'82.    Of  gold,  $834,972  were  coined 
by  benevolent  societies.    The  education  laws  are  in  1888-*89.     The  total  exports  of  silver  coin 
not  strictly  enforced.    In  1888  there  were  10,726  and  ingots  in  1888-'89  were  $38,002,000,  exclu- 
elementary  schools,  with  543,977  pupils.    In  the  sive  of  foreign  coins.    The  more  important  of 
intermediate  and  higher  institutes  and  schools  the  other  exports  were :   Henequin,  or  Mexican 
for  professional  and  technical  instruction  there  hemp,  of  the  value  of  $6.872,598 ;  coffee,  3,886,- 
were  about  21,000  pupils.    In  1888  the  Federal  035;  hides  and  skins,  $2,011,129;  woods,  1,390.- 
Government  spent  $802,000 ;  the  municipality  of  215 ;  tobacco,  971,886 ;  vanilla,  926,903 ;  copper, 
Mexico,  $1,012,000 ;  and  the  various  State  gov-  $817,989;    gold.  $603,000,  exclusive  of  foreign 
emments  and  other  municipalities,  about  $2,-  coins;  gum,  $595,636;  ixtle,  $594.118 ;  live  an i- 
500,000  for  educational  purposes.    The  Church  mals,  $587,063 ;  lead,  $467,737.    Of  the  total  ex- 
is  independent  of  the  state,  and  all  creeds  enjoy  ports  in  1888-'89  the  United  States  received  $40,- 
equal  protection,  while  no  religious  society  can  853.362 ;  England,  12,535,534 ;  France,  $3,496,- 
acquire  real  estate.    There  were  119  Protestant  038;    Germany,    $2,061,563;    Spain,    $659,330; 
churches  in  1889.  and  other  countries,  552,596.    Mineral  products 
The  Army  and  Navy. — The  Mexican  army  constituted  71*1  per  cent.,  products  of  agricult- 
is  divided  into  4  divisions,  each  having  2  infan-  ure  25*8  per  cent.,  and  proaucts  of  fisheries  3*6 
try  brigades  containing  3  regiments  of  variable  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  in  1888-'89    The 
strength.    The  battalions  are  supposed  to  num-  crop  of  Indian  com  in  18B8  amounted  to  46,458,- 
ber4  companies  of  240  men.   The  peace  strength  810   hectolitres,  about  127,760.000  bushels;  of 
of  the  standing  army  in  1890  was  2,270  officers  barley,  2,095,660  hectolitres  were  produced ;  of 
and  34,833  men.    The  infantry,  numbering  1,298  wheat,  4,026,925  hectolitres;  of  beans,  2,784,517 
officers  and  22,437  men,  was  composed  of  80  bat-  bectolitreis.    Cotton  of  the  average  value  of  $10,- 
talions  of  the  line,  with  1,110  ofiicers  and  19,880  857,000,  and  sugar  of  the  value  of  $8,735,000  are 
men ;  30  battalion  caders,  60  officers  and  944  men ;  raised  every  year,  besides  considerable  crops  of 
8  auxiliary  battalions,  79  officers  and  1,253  men ;  rice,  cacao,  and  vanilla,  and  the  staple  exports  of 
1  battalion  of  pioneers,  35  officers  and  731  men ;  coffee,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  which  last  is  becoming 
1  battalion  of  sanitary  troops,  9  officers,  and  129  important  as  a  substitute  for  the  insufficient 
men.    The  artillery,  which  is  armed  with  steel  product  of  Cuba.    In  Vera  Cruz  about  5,000 
guns  on  the  range  system  of  8^  centimetres  call-  tons  are  grown  annually.    Wine  growing  has 
ber,  was  composed  of  4  battalions  of  6  batteries,  proved  successful,  and  the  raising  of  the  silk- 
having  148  officers  and  1,688  men ;  1  battalion  of  worm  is  being  attempted.    Lare^e  droves  of  cat- 
foot  artillery,  with  25  officers  and  831  men ;  and  a  tie  have  formerly  been  sent  to  the  United  States 
squadron  of  train,  with  11  officers  and  101  men ;  every  year.    This  trade  was  arrested  in  1890  by 
making  the  total  for  this  arm  184  officers  and  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff,  and  in  Mexico 
2,120  men.    The  cavalry  force  was  798  officers  higher  duties  on  American  lard  and  petroleum 
and  10,276  men.  including  13  regiments  of  the  were  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
line,  with  481  officers  and  6,359  men ;  a  troop  of  the  United  States  Congress  to  repeal  the  cattle 
gendarmes,  with  21  officers  and  229  men ;  6  duties.^    In  1883  there  were  20,574  cattle  ranches, 
auxiliary  corps,  with  126  officers  and  1.483  men ;  valued  at  $500,000,000.     In  order  to  promote 
and  9  troops  of  rural  guards,  with  165  officers  immigration  and  colonization  the  Government 
and  2,200  men.     Including  the  reserves,   the  transferred  to  companies  36,578,780  hectares  of 
peace  effective  is  estimated  at  60  general  officers,  land.     Besides   gold  and   silver,  the   mineral 
3,600  officers,  45,000  rank  and  file,  7,000  horses,  riches  of  Mexico  include  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin, 
and  3,000  mules ;  the  war  effective  at  160,000  cobalt,  antimony,  sulphur,  coal,  and  petroleum. 
men  of  all  ranks,  comprising  131,000  infantry,  Mining  operations  have  been  greatly  extended 
35,000  cavalry,  and  4,000  artillery.    Every  MexV  in  recent  years  under  the  regulations  of  a  new 
can  able  to  bear  arms  is  liable  to  military  service  mining  code.    There  are  more  than  350  mining 
from  his  twentieth  to  his  fiftieth  year.    The  na-  enterprises,  with  a  capital  of  over  $30,000,000, 
val  force,  consisting  of  3  gunboats  of  450  tons,  employing  at  least  100,000  men.    In  1887-88 
carrying  two  20-pounders  each,  and  2  of  smaller  about  100  surveys  were  instituted  for  the  dis- 
size,  is  manned  by  79  officers  and  390  men.  covery  of  new  mines.    An  English  company  has 
Commerce  and  Prod  action. — The  imports  begun  digging  coal  in  Sinaloa.    Mexico  has  98 
in  1885-*86  were  valued  at  $38,715,000;  in  1886-  cotton  mills,  which  in  1888  produced  3,768,808 
•87,  $82,252,375 ;    in  1887-*88,  $36,614,438 ;    in  pieces  of  cloth,  valued  at  $13,189,078. 
1888-*89,  $38,658,333.    The  total  exports  in  1885-  Nayigation.— In  1888  there  were  5,386  ves- 
•86  were  $43,647,717;  in  1886-*87,  $49,181,929;  sels,  of  1,899,088  tons,  including  2,101  steamers, 
in  1887-*88,  $48,885.909 ;   in  1888-'89,  $60,158,-  of  1,634,238  tons,  entered,  and  5,282  vessels,  of 
423.     Of  merchandise   the  value  exported  in  1,850,616  tons,  of  which  2,168  were  steamers,  of 
18aV86  was  $13,741,316:  in  1886-*87,  $15,631,-  1,584,220  tons,  cleared  at  Mexican  ports.    The 
427;  in  1887-'88,  $17,879.721 ;  in  1888-'89,  $21,-  merchant  marine  comprises  421  vessels,  exclu- 
373,148.      The  exports  of   precious  metals  in  sive  of  847  small  coasting  sloops  and  schooners. 
1885-*86  were  $29,906,401 ;  in  1886-'87,  $33,550,-  Railroads.— Between  1879  and  1889  the  rail- 
602:  in  1887-'88,  $31,006,188 ;  in  1888-'89,  $38,-  road  mileage  was  increased  from  372  to  5,012 
785,275.    An  average  amount  of  $25,000,000  of  miles.    On  June  30, 1890,  there  were  about  5,600 
silver  is  annually  coined  into  dollars  in  the  nine  miles  in  operation.    During  1889  the  number  of 
Mexican  mints,  and  the  bulk  of  it  exported  to  passengers  was  12,977,952  and  the  tonnage  of 
China,  Farther  India,  and  the  Malaysian  isjands.  goods   875,894,  the    passenger    receipts    being 
The  coinage  of  silver  in  1888-^89  was  $26,081,-  $2,090,505  and  freight  receipts  $4,822,690. 
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Post-Ofllee  and  Telegraphs.— The  domestic 
postal  traffic  in  1888  was  81,665,123  letters  and 
cards,  and  the  international  amounted  to  5,843,- 
699.  In  1889  the  inland  traffic,  including  news- 
papers and  other  mailing  matter,  was  87,509,640, 
and  the  foreign  37,198,403,  receipts  amounting 
to  $976,571  and  expenses  to  $1,039,818. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  1889  had  a  length  alto- 
gether of  27,861  miles,  of  which  14,841  miles 
were  Federal  property  and  the  rest  belonged  to 
the  States,  to  railroad  companies,  and  to  tele- 
graph companies  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
There  were  4,174  miles  of  telephone. 

MICHIGAN,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Jan.  26,  1837;  area,  58,915  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  212,267  in 
1840;  397,654  in  1850;  749,113  in  1860;  l,184.a59 
in  1870;  1,686,937  in  1880;  and  2,093,889  in  1890. 
Capital,  Lansing. 

GoTernmeiii. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Cyrus  G. 
Luce,  Republican ;  Acting  Lieutenant-Governor, 
William  Ball,  President  of  the  Senate;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Gilbert  R.  Osmun ;  Treasurer, 
George  L.  Maltz;  Auditor-General.  H^nnr  H. 
Aplin;  Attorney-General,  Stephen  V,  R,  Trow- 
bridge, who  resigned  early  in  the  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Benjamin  W.  Huston ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instniction,  Joseph  Esta- 
brook;  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  John  T.  Rich ; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Henry  S.  Raymond ; 
Labor  Commissioner,  Alfred  H.  Heath  ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Mineral  Statistics,  Charles  D.  Lawton ; 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Ijand  Office,  Roscoe 
D,  Dix;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
John  W.  Champlin;  Associate  Justices,  James 
y.  Campbell,  who  died  on  March  26,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Edward  Cahill,  Allen  B.  Morse, 
Charles  D.  ijong  and  Claudius  B.  Grant 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  census  of  1890,  compared  with 
similar  figures  for  1880 : 


OOUMTin. 


iDgham 

IodU 

Iosco. 

Iron 

laabellft 

Isle  Boyale 

Jaekaon 

Kalunaioo . . . . 

Kalkaska. 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer , 

Leelaoaw. 

Lenawee 

Llvin^ton . . . . 

Looe 

Marklnae 

MaoomlK 

Manfstee 

Manitou 

M  arqnette. ... 

Masoc 

Meoosta. 

Menominee. . . 

Midland 

MiSj»aakee. . . . 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 
Maskegon.... 


Oaklant 

Oceana 

Ogemaw .... 
Ontonagon . . 

Osceola , 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

OtUwa 

Presque  Isle. 
Roscommon. 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Bcbookaraft.. 
Shiawassee.. 

St  Clair 

St  Joseph... 

Tuscola 

Van  Baren.. 
Washtenaw . 

Wayne 

Wexford.... 


1880. 


Total. 


88.676 

88.878 

«,»Z8 

a  ■  •  •   •  ■ 

12,159 

» 

42,081 

84»M£ 

t,987 
78,i58 

4.270 

8,288 
8(1188 

6.258 
48.»I8 
22,851 

«  •  «  •  •  • 

2.902 
81,627 
12,588 

1J884 
25.894 
10,(165 
18,978 
11.987 

6,898 

1J»8 
88,624 
88,148 

86J»6 
14.688 
41.587 
11.699 

1.914 

2,565 

10,777 

467 

1,974 
88,126 

8.118 

1,469 
59.()95 
26.841 

1.575 
27.069 
46.197 
26.026 
25,788 
80,807 
41,849 
166,444 

6.815 


1890. 


1,686,987 


87,666 
82,801 
15324 

4.4% 

16,7S4 

186 

45,nei 

89.278 

6,160 
109,9S^ 

2,b94 

6,500 
89.2» 

7.944 
48,448 
80,856 

8,455 

7,880 
81,618 
84,280 
860 
89,521 
16,885 
19,697 
88.689 
10,657 

5,048 
82,8X7 
88.687 

1,487 
4a018 
80,476 
41,245 
l.%698 

^5b8 

8,756 
14,680 

IJMM 

4,272 
85.858 

4.687 

2,068 
82,278 
82,589 

5c8l8 
80,958 
52,105 
85,856 
82.508 
80,541 
42,210 
857.114 
11,878 


8,098,889 


8,990 

•  1,071 
63M 
4,488 
6,625 

60 

8.000 

4.981 

8,228 

86,669 

•  1,876 
a.-.72 
•925 
1,691 

105 

•1,898 

2.455 

4,988 

166 

11.698 
•474 

14.1« 
6,820 
5.7«4 

81,698 
8.764 
8,495 
•1,287 
•511 
1,4ST 

18.427 
5.7?« 
•292 
VM 
8.669 
1.191 
8,*^« 
1,487 
2,298 
2.282 
1.574 
574 

88,178 
«w248 
4,248 

8,m 

5,906 
•1,276 

6.no 

•  266 


90,670 
4,468 


456,998 


OOUNTTES. 


Alcona , 

Aiger. 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benxle 

Berrien 

Bnmch 

Calhoon 

Cass 

Charleyoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

( 'rawford 

Delta. 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Gk)neM*e 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Enron 


1880. 


8,107 

•  ■  ■  ■  •  • 

87.815 
8,789 
^287 

•  •       »  • 

1.804 
25,817 

8a.osi 

8,488 

86,785 

27.941 

8S,452 

22,009 

5,115 

6,524 

5.248 

4.187 

28,100 

1,1  no 

6,812 
81,225 

6,689 
89,220 

1.127 

'  8,422 
21,986 
82.728 
2  -.478 
20,089 


1890, 


5,409 

1,888 
88,961 
1^56l 
10,418 

5,668 

8,086 
88,788 
56,412 

6.287 
41.285 
26,791 
48,501 
20.958 

9,686 
11,986 
12,019 

7,568 
26,509 

2,962 
15,880 
82.094 

8,756 
89,480 

4,208 
18,166 
18,855 
28,668 
80,660 
85,889 
88,545 


8,808 
1,288 
1,146 
6,798 
5.176 
6,683 
1,282 
•1.684 

la^i 

1.804 
4,500 

•1,150 
6,049 

•1,056 
4,571 
5,462 
6,771 
8.871 

•  1,591 

l.sas 

8,.M8 

2,117 
210 

8,081 
18.166 

4.9« 

6,782 

•1068 

12,916 

8,456 


•Decrease. 

Connt|'  Debts. — ^The  total  debt  of  Michi|;an 
counties  m  1800  was  $1,615,028,  an  increase  of 
$718,828  in  ten  years.  Of  this  sum,  $1,315,000 
was  a  bonded  debt,  and  $300,028  a  floating  debt. 

Finances. — The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  operations  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1880:  Balance  on  June  30, 1888, 
$1,188,567.70 ;  total  receipts  during  the  year,  $3.- 
062,551.48;  total  disbursements,  $3,134,929.99; 
balance  on  June  30,  1889,  $1,116,189.19.  The 
summary  for  the  general  fund  is  as  follows: 
Balance  on  June  30, 1888,  $903,857.83 ;  receipts 
for  the  year,  $1,928,013.36 ;  expenditures,  $1,973,- 
173.59 ;  balance  on  June  30,  1889,  $858,697.60. 
Included  in  the  general  fund  receipts  is  the  sum 
of  $1,892,351.70,  received  of  county  treasurers  • 
from  the  State  tax  levy.  The  State  also  received 
a  revenue  of  $947,171.66  during  the  year  from 
taxation  of  railroad,  insurance,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, mining,  and  other  companies.  Of  this 
sum,  all  but  $61,127.72,  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund,  was  devoted  to  educational  purpo^ 
The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  various  State  institutions  for  the  year 
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ending  June  80,  1889,  and  the  portion  thereof 
defrayed  from  the  State  treasury : 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Tnta  State 
tnaiory. 

FVom  other 
■oorcM. 

MichlffaD  Soidiera'  Home 

Schools  for  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  eto. 

In&ane  aaylams 

Iiwtitutiooa  of  loaraing. 

Relormsuwy  and  peoal  inatitu- 
tiODtt 

$49,450  88 
129,427  24 
886,844  08 
887,746  86 

826,627  59 
108,191  65 

$25,048  68 

5,769  16 

176,160  98 

146.467  87 

186,968  IS 

MiBoeUaneons 

1,264  88 

Total 

$1,888,788  80 

$589,668  48 

CtuTLBt  •zpenaet. 

BuDdiiif  aad 

RMdsl. 

Mfcdilnii  Boldien*  Home 

SdkooXi  for  deaf;  dumb,  bUiid,et<x 

$2S.874  90 
121,545  08 
47^482  26 
881,018  54 

488,804  41 
96,860  97 

$87,128  26 

7,877  80 

£9,570  70 

InatttatSoDB  of  teaming 

Refonnatocy  and  pend  instlta- 
tSona V. 

197,668  74 
98,810  86 

Miacellaneoaii . .   ^ .     .......... 

8,956  27 

Total 

$1,486,481  U 

$877,007  18 

The  State  debt  at  the  beginning  of  1890 
amounted  to  |2d9,992.88,  of  which  $229,000  be- 
came due  and  was  paid  during  the  year,  and  the 
remainder  has  long  since  ceased  to  near  interest, 
being  payable  upon  presentation  of  the  bonds  at 
the  State  treasury.  The  debt  is,  therefore,  prac- 
tically extinguished,  fiut  there  is  a  trust  fund 
debt  on  which  the  State  agrees  to  pay  interest 
permanently  for  the  benefit  of  educational  insti- 
tutions.   This  has  been  accumulating  since  1845. 

Education.— The  following  statistics  cover 
the  public-school  year  1888-'89 :  Number  of  dis- 
tricts 7,145,  increase  in  one  year  58 ;  school  pop- 
ulation 640.069,  increase  10,146 ;  number  enrolled 
in  public  schools  423,604,  decrease  1,614 ;  average 
duration  of  schools  in  months  7*7,  increase  *1 ; 
male  teachers  employed  3,681,  decrease  92 ;  female 
teachers  employed  12,394,  increase  404;  average 
monthly  wages,  male  teachers  $46.81,  increase 
64  cent^ ;  average  monthly  wages,  female  teachers 
$32.82,  increase  75  cents ;  school-houses  7,493,  in- 
crease 65  (5,796  are  frame,  1,199  brick,  71  stone, 
and  427  log) ;  value  of  school  property  $18,286,- 
637,  increase  $529,534.  The  school  revenue  for 
the  year  was  as  follows ;  Balance  on  hand,  $881,- 
587.24;  receipts  from  one-mill  Ux.  $672,465.09; 
from  primary-school  interest  fund,  $827,773.44 ; 
from  non-resident  tuition,  $56,103.35 ;  from  dis- 
trict taxes,  $3,395,030.29 ;  from  all  other  sources, 
$535,775.21 ;  total,  $6,368,734.62.  The  disburse- 
ments were,  for  male  teachers,  $929,721.11 ;  fe- 
male teachers,  $2,268,814 ;  building  and  re- 
pairs, $641,661.48 ;  bonded  indebtedness  paid, 
$327,885.32 ;  all  other  purposes,  $1,117,32717 ; 
toUl,  $5,280,409.08,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,088,- 
325.54  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  While 
there  were  10,146  more  children  of  school  age  in 
the  State  in  1889  than  in  the  year  preceding,  it 
appears  that  the  attendance  upon  the  schools 
was  less  by  1,614.  In  the  graded  schools  there 
'  was  an  increased  attendance  of  3,285,  while  in 
the  ungraded  schools  there  was  a  decrease  of 
4.899.  The  cause  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  not 
clear.  The  compulsory  school  law  of  1885  has 
not  accomplished  its  object.  It  is  so  defective 
that  its  enforcement  in  its  present  form  is  im- 


?>racticable.  Under  the  free-text-book  law  of 
889,  520  districts,  at  their  annual  meetings  in 
1889,  voted  to  adopt  the  free- text-book  system. 
There  has  been  a  complete  change  in  popular 
opinion  since  1887,  when  the  free-text-book  idea 
had  such  weak  support  in  the  Legislature  that 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  question  to  a  vote 
in  either  branch. 

The  principal  of  the  various  permanent  edu- 
cational funds  held  by  the  State  on  June  30, 
1889,  was  as  follows :  Primary  School  fund,  $4,- 
529,677.44;  University  fund,  $545,946.47;  Agri- 
cultural College  fund,  $454,636.07;  Normal 
School  fund,  $69,556.54. 

During  1889  the  State  Superintendent  reports 
312  private  schools,  an  increase  of  6  over  1888, 
with  277  male  and  422  female  teachers  and  34,- 
179  pupils,  a  decrease  of  21  teachers  and  an  in- 
crease of  8,106  pupils. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  various  State 
educational  institutions  for  the  year  1888>'89 
was  as  follows:  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  1,885 ;  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  340; 
Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  803;  Michigan  Mining 
School,  Houghton,  40;  School  for  the  Dea^ 
Flinty  302 ;  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  103 ; 
State  Reform  School,  Lansing,  712;  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls,  Adrian,  299 ;  &hool  for  Depend- 
ent Children,  Coldwater,  372. 

Charities.— There  were  about  2,840  patients 
at  the  four  insane  asylums  of  the  State  on  June 
30  of  this  year,  990  being  at  the  Pontiac  Asy- 
lum, 687  at  the  Traverse  City  Asylum,  969  at 
the  Kalamazoo  Asylum,  and  about  200  at  the 
Ionia  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals.  All  of  these 
institutions  are  overcrowded,  and  the  increase  of 
the  insane  is  about  200  annually. 

At  the  State  Soldiers'  Home  the  number  of 
veterans  admitted  during  the  two  years  ending 
June  30  was  495.  At  the  beginning  of  that  pe- 
riod there  were  395  inmates  and  162  were  read- 
mitted. The  current-expense  fund  was  over- 
drawn on  June  80.  1890,  $13,79705. 

Lire  Stock.— The  following  statistics  of  live 
stock  in  the  State  reported  for  1890  were  com- 

Eiied  by  the  Secretary  of  State:  Number  of 
orses,  396,883 ;  milch  cows,  405,675 ;  other  cat- 
tle, 363,519;  hogs,  450,748;  sheep,  1,908,254. 
Compared  with  the  statistics  of  the  previous  year 
there  is  an  increase  of  11,892  in  the  number  of 
horses,  and  of  2,842  in  the  number  of  milch 
cows,  and  a  decrease  of  36,586  in  other  cattle,  of 
6,258  hogs,  and  of  26.725  sheep. 

Railroads. — The  total  revenue  realized  from 
the  operation  of  Michigan  railroads  during  the 
year  was  $96,423,071.62,  or  an  increase  of  $16,- 
755,306.59.  The  operating  expenses  for  the  same 
period  were  $64,613,791.98,  leaving  a  net  income 
for  the  year  on  trafBc  account  of  $31,809,276.64, 
which  was  $6,136,631.28  in  excess  of  the  net  in- 
come of  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  re- 
turned to  shareholders  in  dividends  was  $8,096,- 
184.32,  or  3*41  per  cent,  more  than  was  returned 
the  previous  year.  The  average  dividend  was 
4*81  per  cent. 

The  track  mileage  in  the  State,  as  ascertained 
for  purposes  of  taxation  in  1890,  was  6,668  miles. 
The  amount  realized  to  the  State  treasury  from 
the  specific  taxation  of  railroad  companies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1889,  payable  July 
1, 1890,  was  $757,2^.94,  which  was  an  increase 
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upon  the  arooant  of  the  previoas  year  of  $4,510,-  IV,  section  38,  thereof.  The  court  also  held  that 
040,  or  6*33  per  cent.  there  was  nothing  in  the  State  Constitution  to 
Banks. — ^On  Jan.  7,  1889,  when  the  present  prevent  the  Legislature  from  passing  laws  for 
State  banking  law  went  into  effect,  there  were  particular  localities,  or  from  suspending  the  op- 
80  banks  doing  business  in  the  State,  with  assets  eration  of  general  laws  in  any  locality,  as  con- 
amounting  to  $38,963,417.    At  the  close  of  this  templated  by  this  act. 

year  there  were  107  State  banks,  with  assets  Four  days  later  the  same  court  filed  a  decision 
amounting  to  $56,648,415,  an  increase  in  two  in  the  case  of  Detroit  vs.  Rush  upholding  the 
years  of  27  in  number  and  $17,684,998  in  assets.  Australian  ballot  law  of  1889.  It  decided  that 
Sixty-seven  State  banks  are  savings  banks  or  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  persons 
banks  with  savings  departments.  These,  on  Dec.  blind  or  otherwise  disabled  from  receiving  as- 
19,  reported  their  savings  deposits  as  $27,779,136,  sistance  in  preparing  their  ballot^  or  from  being 
and  tne  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings  de-  conducted  to  the  polls  when  unable  to  go  alone ; 
partment  as  124,664.  The  average  rate  of  in-  that  it  therefore  disfranchised  no  one;  that  its 
terest  paid  to. depositors  is  3*76  per  cent.  provisions  could  be  carried  out  by  the  proper 
Salu — The  salt -producing  territory  of  the  officers  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense  and 
State  is  divided  into  9  districts,  having  a  manu-  reason ;  that  mandamus  would  issue  to  compel 
&cturing  capacity  of  5,950,000  barrels.  There  them  to  make  the  attempt ;  and  that  the  fact  that 
are  122  salt  manufacturing  companies,  and  97  no  provision  was  made  for  paying  the  expenses 
of  them  were  operated  dunng  the  year  with  99  necessary  to  carry  out  the  act  was  no  objection, 
steam  and  7  pan  blocks  and  4,000  solar  salt  as  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  a  municipal 
covers.  The  amount  of  salt  inspected  during  officer  carries  with  it  an  obligation  on  the  port 
the  year  to  Nov.  30  was  3,838,637  barrels.  The  of  the  municipality  to  bear  the  expense, 
amount  inspected  in  1889  was  3,846,979  barrels.  On  Dec.  24  the  same  court  rendered  two  other 
Farm  Mortgages. — An  elaborate  report  of  important  opinions.  In  the  case  of  Wellman  r& 
the  State  Labor  Commissioner  regarding  farm  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  it  upheld  the 
mortgages  was  published  during  the  year.  The  constitutionality  of  the  Chapman  graded  passen- 
report  embraces  returns  from  seven  tenths  of  the  ger  fare  act  of  1889.  Under  this  law  all  Michi- 
State,  which  are  summarized  as  follow :  Num-  gan  roads  whose  gross  passenger  earnings  were 
ber  of  farms,  90,803 ;  farms  occupied  by  owners,  $3,000  a  mile  were  limited  to  a  charge  of  two 
84,488 ;  number  of  farms  not  mortgaged,  47,724;  cents  a  mile,  those  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  to 
number  of  farms  mortgaged,  43,079;  assessed  two  and  a  half  cents,  and  all  others  to  three  cents, 
value  of  farms  mortgaged,  $79,713,041 ;  total  with  special  provisions  for  the  upper  peninsula 
mortgage  indebtedness,  $37,456,372;  average  roads.  The  constitutional  amencunent  of  1870 
rate  of  interest,  7*2.  The  percentage  of  mort-  authorized  the  Legislature  to  establish  **  reason- 
gages  on  farms  is  about  the  same  as  that  on  able  maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  trans- 
other  real  estate.  portation  of  passengers  and  freights  on  different 
Decisions^— Since  the  adjournment  of  the  railroads  in  this  State,"  and  Justice  Morse,  in 
Legislature  of  1889  many  of  the  important  his  opinion,  holds  that  this,  beyond  all  doubt,  au- 
measures  passed  by  it  have  been  brought  before  thorizes  the  Legislature  to  fix  maximum  rates, 
the  State  Supreme  Court  to  test  their  constitu-  with  the  sole  restriction  that  such  maximum 
tionality.  In  the  case  of  Attorney-General  vs,  rates  shall  be  reasonable.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
Detroit,  decided  by  that  court  late  in  1889,  it  opinion  maintains  that  the  word  *' different,'' as 
was  held  that  the  act  of  that  year  providing  a  used  in  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  au- 
registration  law  for  the  city  of  Detroit  was  un-  thorizes  the  Le^lature  not  only  to  classify  the 
constitutional,  because  it  operated  to  disfranchise  railroads  in  such  legislation,  but  to  legislate  dif- 
certain  classes  of  citizens.  ferently  for  different  roads.  The  rates  are  be- 
On  May  9  of  this  year  a  decision  was  given,  in  lieved  by  the  court  to  be  reasonable :  and  the 
the  case  of  Rode  V8,  Phelps,  declaring  null  and  classification  of  roads  according  to  their  gross 
void  the  high-license  act  of  1889.    The  court  earnings  is  approved. 

found,  on  inspection  of  the  legislative  journals.  In  the  other  opinion  of  this  date  the  court  de- 
that  the  act  certified  to  by  the  presiding  officers  clared  the  law  of  1889,  providing  for  cumulative 
of  each  house  and  approved  by  the  Governor  voting  for  Representatives  in  the  Legislature,  in 
was  not  the  act  that  was  finally  passed  by  both  districts  where  more  than  one  Representative  is 
houses,  but  was  the  original  bill  without  the  final  to  be  chosen,  to  be  unconstitutional.  Under  this 
amendments.  It  was  decided  that  the  court  had  statute  the  Republicans  of  the  Detroit  city  dis- 
authority  to  go  behind  the  certificate  of  the  pre-  trict,  which  is  entitled  to  seven  Representatives, 
siding  officers  and  to  examine  the  records  of  cumulated  their  votes  upon  four  candidates,  and 
each  house.  As  the  act  had  never  passed  either  the  Republicans  of  Grand  Rapids,  which  is  en- 
house  in  its  existing  form  it  was  declared  void,  titled  to  two,  cumulated  their  votes  upon  one. 
and  the  license  act  of  1882  became  operative.  In  each  case  Democratic  boards  of  canvassers 
On  Oct.  10,  in  the  case  of  Feek  va.  Blooming-  canvassed  the  cumulative  ballots  as  a  single  vote 
dale,  the  constitutionality  of  the  local-option  and  issued  certificates  to  the  Democratic  candi- 
law  of  1889  was  sustained  by  the  same  court,  dates.  The  court  declares  the  action  legal. 
Among  other  points,  the  court  decided  that  the  Political. — The  first  State  ticket  in  the  field 
provision  prohibiting  a  vote  on  the  license  ques-  this  year  was  nominated  by  the  Prohibitionist.s, 
tion  in  any  county  more  frequently  than  once  in  in  State  convention  at  Lansing,  on  Julv  80,  and 
two  years'  was  not  an  attempted  delegation  of  contained  the  following  names :  For  (^vemor, 
irrepealable  legislative  power  to  the  people  of  Azariah  S.  Partridge ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
each  county,  but  was  sucn  a  delegation  of  power  Henry  I.  Allen ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Kdwin  S. 
as  the  State  Constitution  authorized  in  Article  Palmiter;  for  Treasurer,  Ansel  P.  Coddington; 
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for  Auditor,  Lucius  A.  Ives ;  for  Attorney-Gen-  purity  of  elections  while  Beoiiring  to  each  voter  the 

oral,  James  R.  Adsett;   for  Superintendent  of  exerpifleofhisftanchiae. 

Public  Instruction,  David  Howell ;  for  Justice  of  ,  J^®  demand  that  henceforth  the  issumg  of  all  circu- 

the  Supreme  Court,  Noah  W.  Cheever ;  for  Com-  J?^^  if  !^"^  ^  T^®  '^"'^®''  ^^  ^f  CongreH«, 
.  .  *^  7  Ju  T  J  /v«s  /"  1*  Ti  1  *  through  the  National  Treasury,  in  such  amounts  as 
misaoner  of  the  Land  OfRce,  Carlton  Peck ;  for  ^he  b&iness  wants  of  the  oountrf  require. 
Member  of  State  Board  of  Education,  Charles  We  beUeve  in  the  free  and  unBmited  coinage  of  sil- 
Scott.  A  platform  was  adopted  containing  the  ver,  and  oondemn  the  Republican  party  because  it  de- 
usual  resolutions  against  liquor  selling.  monetized  silver  and  still  reiViseB  the  demands  of  the 
On  July  1  a  State  convention  met  at  Detroit,  people  for  a  restoration  ot  silver  to  complete  equality 
composed  largely  of  representatives  of  the  Pa-  ^**^  K^ld. 

trons  of  Industry,  a  farmers' organization,  which  The  November  election  resulted  in  the  first 
has  proved  popular.  There  were  also  present  complete  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  since 
delegates  from  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  from  the  State  election  in  1864.  For  Governor,  Wi- 
▼arious  labor  organizations.  An  independent  nans  received  188,725  votes;  Turner,  172,205; 
political  party,  styled  the  Industrial  party,  was  Partridge,  28.651;  and  Belden,  13,198— a  Demo- 
there  formed,  and  the  following  ticket  was  nomi-  cratio  plurality  of  11,520.  The  other  Demo- 
nated :  For  Governor,  Eugene  Belden ;  for  Lieu-  cratic  candidates  were  elected  by  the  following 
tenant^-Governor,  John  M.  McGregor ;  for  Secre-  pluralities :  Lieutenant-Governor,  1,842 ;  Secre- 
tary of  SUte,  William  E.  Adams ;  for  Treasurer,  tary  of  State,  2,706;  Treasurer,  887;  Auditor, 
Henry  E.  Blackman;  for  Auditor,  William  W,  3,277;  Attorney-General,  7,486;  Superintendent 
Graham ;  for  Attorney-General,  Adolphus  A.  of  Public  Instruction,  8,361 ;  Justice  of  the  Su- 
Ellis ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  preme  Court,  4,644 ;  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Charles  A.  Littler;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Office,  8,142 ;  Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
Court,  O'Brien  J.  Atkinson ;  for  Commissioner  cation,  3,536.  Upon  the  Question  of  calling  a 
of  the  Land  Office,  David  Treat;  for  Member  of  Constitutional  Convention  tnevote  was  16,481  in 
State  Board  of  Education,  James  Powers.  A  its  favor,  and  26,  261  against  it.  Members  of  the 
platform  was  adopted  substantially  embodying  Legislature  were  elected  as  follow:  Senate,  Re- 
thepnnciples  of  the  national  Farmers*  Alliance,  publicans  14,  Democrats  14,  and  Patrons  of  In- 
Tne  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  De-  dustry  4  ;*  House,  Republicans  37,  Democrats  57, 
troit  on  Aug.  29.  Its  nominees  were :  James  M.  Patrons  of  Industry  6.  Eight  Democratic  Con- 
Turner  for  Governor,  William  S.  Linton  for  gressmen  were  elected,  and  3  Republicans. 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Washington  Gardner  for  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  AMERICA,  an  or- 
Secretary  of  State,  Joseph  B.Moore  for  Treas-  ganization  that  was  granted  a  charter  by  the 
urer,  Theron  F.  Giddings  for  Auditor,  Benjamin  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1889.  There 
W.  Huston  for  Attorney-General,  Orr  Schurts  were  43  incorporators,  from  all  ranks  in  the 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Ed-  United  States  army  during  the  civil  war,  nearly 
ward  Cahill  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
John  G.  Berrv  for  Commissioner  of  the  Land  of  the  Republic  or  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  Among 
Office,  James  M,  Ballon  for  Member  of  the  State  the  incorporators  were  Major  William  Howard 
Board  of  Education.  The  pUtform  includes  Mills,  Col.  Royal  E.  Whitman,  Gen.  Marcus  J. 
the  following:  Wright,  Gen.  Albert  Ordway,  Dr.  D.  W.  Bliss, 

We  fevor  such  changes  in  our  State  tax  laws  as  shall  g^^^^/®^]^  :^*iH®«;S?^-S'^'^?."^^V^?J^^^- 

pmvide  for  a  more  equal  and  just  aa«e8Hment  of  real,  P-  Huxiord,  Col.  W.  G.  Moore,  Gen.  William  S. 

personal,  and  oorporate  property,  to  the  end  that  all  Rosecrans,  Col.  Georee  K.  Brady,  Gen.  James  R. 

property  in  the  state^  and  not  exempted,  shall  oon-  O'Beime,  Dr.  J.  F.  Uartigan,  Gen.  James  B.  Colt, 

tribute  Its  equal  share  m  maintaining  the  public  bur-  and  Col.  James  A.  Bates.    The  object,  purposes, 

^^'  *            ^      t^         >         .     t             Ml  ftn^  powers  of  the  eorppration  were  limited  to 

We  fevor  such  a  change  m  ^ur  taxUj^  as  wil^  u  the  erection  and  prov&ion  of  a  memorial  build- 

^^^h^hTo^                   ^  i"?  ^^  t*^«  nationaf  capital,  which  shall  be  a  suit- 

We  teafflrm  the  position  of  the  Republican  party,  ?We  monument  to  the  valor,  patriotism,  and  fidel- 

hei^tofore  expressed  in  its  State  nlatformt)  of  1886  and  ity  of  the  American  soldier  and  sailor  since  the 

1888,  upon  the  temperance  questions.  days  of  George  Washington,  and  the  establish- 

We  oppose  the  further  is»ue  of  free  passes  to  mem-  ment  therein  of  a  war  museum  and  library  ;  to 

bers  of  the  Legislature  and  all  other  public  officers.  perfecting  of  .the  fraternization  of  Appomattox  ; 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  memories  of  the  heroic 
Grand  Rapids  on  Sept.  10,  and  nominated  the  dead ;  to  tne  strengthening  of  the  renewed  bonds 
following  ticket :  For  Govemer,  Edwin  B.  Wi-  of  union  between  the  States;  to  the  education  of 
nans ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  Strong ;  their  children  so  as  to  forever  insure  the  nation 
for  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  E.  Soper;  for  from  the  perils  of  another  civil  war  from  any 
Treasurer,  Frederick  Braastad ;  for  Auditor,  cause ;  ana  to  promote  purposes  fraternal,  char- 
George  W.  Stone ;  for  Attorney-General,  Adol-  itable,  loval,  and  historical,  and  in  no  sense  par- 
phus  A.  Ellis ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  tisan."  ^he  order  consists,  first,  of  the  men  who 
struction,  Ferris  S.  Fitch ;  for  Justice  of  the  were  regularly  enlisted  or  mustered  in  either  of 
Supreme  Court,  John  W.  McGrath ;  for  Com-  the  contending  armies  during  the  war ;  second, 
missioner  of  the  Land  Office.  E.  D.  Baker ;  for  of  their  sons  who  have  reached  a  required  age ; 
Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  David  third,  of  such  patriotic  citizens  as  desire  to  con- 
A.  Hammond.  The  name  of  George  T.  Shaffer  tribute  to  its  success.  Half  of  all  admission  fees 
was  later  substituted  for  that  of  E.  D.  Baker,  and  fixed  dues  from  members  go  to  a  building 
The  platform  includes  the  following :  fund  to  be  used,  first,  for  the  erection  of  the  me- 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  secret  ballot  and  of  such  legis-  raorial  building  until  completed,  and  then  for 

lation  as  »haXl  be  adequate  to  effectually  preserve  the  the  creation  of  the  war  museum  and  library. 
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Congress  was  not  asked  for  anything  more  than 
a  perpetual  charter  and  the  permission  to  erect 
the  building  on  one  of  the  public  reservations, 
and  to  have  the  right  to  receive  one  copy  of  each 
of  the  books  sent  by  publishers  to  the  congres- 
sional library. 

MINNESOTA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  May  11,  1858;  area,  83,365  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  172,023  in 
1860 ;  439,706  in  1870 ;  780,773  in  1880 ;  and  1,- 
301,826  in  1800.    Capital,  St.  Paul. 

GoTernmeiit. — Tne  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor.  William  R. 
Merriam,  liepublican  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Al- 
bert E.  Rice ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ilans  Mattson ; 
Auditor,  W.  W,  Braden ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Bob- 
leter;  Attornev-General,  Moses  E.  Ciapp;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  D.  L.  Kiehle ; 
Insurance  Commissioner,  C.  P.  Bailey ;  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  John  P.  Will- 
iams, John  L.  Gibbs,  George  L,  Becker;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  Gilflllan ; 
Associate  Justices,  Loren  W.  Collins,  William 
Mitchell,  Daniel  A.  Dickenson,  and  Charles  E. 
Vanderburgh. 

Popnlatioii. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
population  ot  the  StAte  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained bv  the  census  of  this  year,  compared  with 
similar  figures  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


OOUMTEBL 


Altkto 

Anoka. 

Becker 

Beltnixit 

BentOD 

h\g  8tone . . . . 
Blue  Earth... 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver , 

Cb88 

Chippewa . . . , 

Chisago 

Ctoy 

Cook 

('Ottonwood.. 
Crow  Wing... 

Dakota 

Dodge , 

Douglas 

Faribaalt 

FlHmore 

Freeborn...., 
Ooodhae . . . . , 

Grant 

Hennepin . . . , 

Houston 

Habbard 

IsanU 

Itasca 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

KandiyoUL . . . 

Kittson 

Lac  qui  Parle 

Uke , 

Le  Sueur...., 

Lincoln , 

Lvon , 

Marshall 

Martin , 

McLcod 

Meeker. 

MiUeLacs... 
Morrison .... 

Mower 

Murray 

Nicollet 

Nobles 


1880. 

1890. 

366 

2,462 

7,108 

9.S84 

M16 

9,401 

10 

812 

a,oi2 

6,284 

aftss 

^722 

22,8S9 

29,210 

12,018 

16,817 

1,280 

6,272 

14,140 

16,582 

486 

1,247 

(V,403 

8,555 

7,98-2 

10,859 

fi,887 

11,517 

65 

98 

6.588 

7.412 

2,319 

8,852 

17,891 

20,240 

11.844 

10,864 

9,180 

14.606 

18,016 

16,708 

28,162 

26,838 

16,069 

17,962 

29,661 

28,806 

8,004 

6,875 

67,018 

185,294 

16,882 

14,653 

•  •  •  •   •  . 

1.412 

6,068 

7,607 

124 

748 

4.8(>6 

8,924 

505 

1,579 

10,159 

18,997 

905 

5,8ST 

4,891 

10,882 

106 

1,299 

16.108 

19,0.^7 

2.945 

5.691 

6,^67 

9.501 

992 

9,180 

6,24«) 

9.403 

12.842 

17,0^6 

11,789 

15,4^ 

1,601 

2,845 

5,875 

13.825 

16,799 

iaoi9 

8,604 

6.692 

12,888 

18,8S2 

4,485 

7,958 

2,096 
2,776 
4,188 

802 
8.272 
2,084 
6,821 
8,799 
4,049 
2,892 

761 

8,147 

2,877 

^680 

88 

1,879 

6.538 

2.849 

•480 

5,476 

8,692 

•1,824 

1,898 

•846 

8.871 

118,2n 

•1,679 

1.412 

iMi 

619 
4,118 
1,074 
8,838 
4,482 
5,491 
1,198 
2,954 
2,746 
8,244 
8,138 
4,154 
4,684 
8.717 
1.844 
7,450 
1,220 
8,088 
1.049 
8,528 


Norman 

Olmsted , 

Otter  Tall 

Pine 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey 

KedwQod. 

KenTiUe 

Rioe 

Rock 

Bt  Louis 

Scott 

Bhertrame 

SlWey 

Steams. 

Steele 

Ste?ens 

Swift. 

Todd 

Tra?ersa 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseea . 

Washington 

Watonwan 

Wilkin 

Winona 

Wright 

Yeltow  Medicine.. 


Total. 


1880. 

1800. 

••••■• 

10,618 

21.548 

19,4S4 

18,«76 

84,282 

1,865 

4,052 

2,092 

6,182 

11.488 

80,192 

^»74 

10,082 

4^890 

189,796 

5v875 

9,886 

10.791 

17,t«9 

22,481 

28,968 

8,669 

6,817 

4,504 

44,662 

18.516 

18,881 

8.855 

6,903 

10.687 

1^199 

21,956 

84,844 

12,460 

18,289 

8,911 

6,251 

7,478 

10,161 

6.188 

12,980 

1.607 

4,518 

18,206 

16,978 

2,0d0 

4,0» 

12.885 

18,818 

19,568 

85.992 

6,104 

7,746 

1,906 

4,846 

27,197 

88,797 

18,104 

84,164 

5,884 

9,854 

780,778 

1,301,886 

10,61S 

•2.169 

1«\557 

2.«>»7 

8.040 
18.759 

4,158 
9S.iP06 

4.011 

63f>!> 

1.4'<7 

8,148 

40^68 

815 

9,0fi8 

4,562 

12,888 

773 
1,840 
8,668 
6.797 
8,009 
•1,884 
1J9TS 

928 
6.429 

2.6ce 

8.440 
6.60n 
6,060 
8,970 

681,008 


•  Decrease. 

FI  nances. — For  the  two  years  ending  July  81, 
1800,  the  saniraary  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
at  the  State  Treasury  was  as  follows :  Balance  in 
all  funds,  Aug.  1, 1888,  $1,342,362.67;  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  ensuing,  $3,296,287.27;  total 
disbursements,  $3,532,507.42;  balance  in  all 
funds,  July  31,  1889,  $1,106,142.52;  tot^l  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  beginning  Aug.  1, 1889,  $3,- 
940,064.02;  total  disbursements,  $3,407,983.45; 
balance  in  all  funds,  July  81, 1890,  $1,638,228.09. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  revenue 
fund  were  as  follow :  Balance  on  Aug.  1, 1888, 
$139,990.72;  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing,  fl,- 
939,668.61;  disbursements,  $2,064,127.16;  bal- 
ance on  July  31, 1889,  $15,532.17 :  receipts  for 
the  year  beginning  Aug.  1, 1889,  $2,188,156.80; 
disbursements,  $1,832,966.81 ;  balance  on  July 
31, 1890,  $370,722.16.  Included  in  the  revenue- 
fund  receipts  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1889, 
were  $794,663  from  State  taxes,  $685,433.03 
from  taxes  on  railroads,  $102,981.61  from  in- 
surance taxes,  $250,000  from  sale  of  State  bonds, 
and  $18,948.59  from  interest  on  deposits.  For 
the  year  ending  July  31, 1890,  the  revenue-fund 
receipts  from  State  taxes  were  $880,805.79 ;  from 
taxes  on  railroads.  $702.367.73 ;  from  insurance 
taxes,  $107,726.57;  from  sale  of  State  bonds, 
$150,000;  from  fees  for  new  incorporations, 
$43,554.  The  disbursements  for  the  vear  ending 
July  31,  1889,  from  the  same  fund,  included 
$149,777.53  for  legislative  expenses;  $117,46436 
for  executive  expenses ;  $120,883.64  for  judicial 
expenses;  $98,660.05  for  seed-grain  relief  bonds; 
$73,537.50  for  interest  on  railroad  adjustment 
bonds;  $150,405.44  for  support  first  insane 
hospital;  $183,166.66  for  support  second  insane 
hospital;  $87,244.42  for  State  Reformatorr; 
$81,939.84  for  State-Prison  support ;  $87,578.13 
for  Institute  for  Defectives;  $38,992.17  forsup- 

S>rt  of  Reform  School;  $24,996.18  for  Soldiers' 
ome  support;    $36,153.77  for   Stote   public- 
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school  sapport  For  the  year  ending  July  81,  Charities. — ^The  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
1890,  the  disbursements  for  the  same  purposes  has  an  average  of  nearly  200  pupils,  the  School 
were  as  follow:  Legislative  expenses,  $222.47;  for  the  Blind  about  50,  and  the  School  for  the 
executive  expenses,  $88,114.69  ;  judicial  ex-  Feeble-Minded  about  250.  The  following  fig- 
penses,  $134,366.72;  first  insane  hospital  support,  ures  show  the  total  expenses  of  each  school  and 
$155,359.09  ;  second  insane  hospital  support,  the  portion  thereof  borne  by  the  State :  School 
$102,838.94;  third  insane  hospital  support,  $14,-  for  the  Deaf  (1889),  total,  $39,580.95;  receipts, 
868J38;  SUte  Reformatory,  $28,000;  State-Pris-  $2,959.78;  cost  to  State,  $36,671.22;  (1890)  to- 
on support,  $82,755.85;  Institute  for  Defeccives  tal,  $37,612.28;  receipts,  $2,752.86;  cost  to  State 
support,  $105,075.77;  Reform-School  support,  $34,859.42.  School  for  Blind  (1889),  total,  $15,- 
$43,649.62;  Soldiers' Home  support,  $29,950.04 :  148.28;  receipts,  $427.21;  cost  to  State,  $14,- 
State  public-school  supi^ort,  $22,114.80;  interest  721.07;  (1890)  total,  $15,249.03 ;  receipts,  $740.- 
OQ  railroad  adjustment  bonds,  $101,805.  06 ;  cost  to  State,  $14,508.97.    School  for  Feeble- 

The  general  school  fund  receipts  and  disburse-  Minded  (1889),  total,  $41,418.09 ;  receipts,  $861.-  . 

ments  K>r  the  two  years  were  as  follow:  Balance  99;  cost,  $40,556.10;  (1890)  total,  $50,219.91 ; 

on  Aug.  ,1,   1888,  $564,543.62;  receipts  for  the  receipts,  $1,192.70;  cost,  $49,027.12. 

year  ensuing,  $817,462.29 ;  disbursements,  $790,-  Prisons. — ^The  report  of  the  managers  of  the 

181.97;  balance  on  July  31,  1889,  $591,823.84;  State  Prison  at  Stillwater  for  1890  shows  that, 

receipts  for  the  year  ensuing,  $890,032.76;  dis-  after  advertising  for  bids  for  labor  and  receiv- 

bursements,  $793,267.01 ;  balance  on  July  31,  ing  none,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Minne- 

1890,  $688,589.59.    From  this  fund  the  sum  of  sota  Thrasher  Company  wherebv  about  175  of 

$789,^9.12  was  apportioned  in  1889  to  the  vari-  the  convicts  were  employed.    A  large  number  of 

ous  school  districts  for  support  of  schools,  and  buildings  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  were 

in  1890'  the  sum  of  $791,9(>3.43  was  apportioned  owned   oy  the  Thrasher  Company,  having  been 

for  the  same  purpose.  the  property  of    its  predecessor,  and    it  was 

The  State  debt  consists  of  but  two  classes  of  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  contract  with 
bonds:  Minnesota  4|-per-cent.  railroad  adjust-  the  Thrasher  Company  to  agree  to  take  these 
ment  bonds,  $3,965,000;  Minnesota  4-per-cent.  buildings  as  part  payment  for  the  labor. 
revenue  and  building  bonds,  $400,000;  total.  In  accordance  with  a  widespread  sentiment, 
$4,365,000.  The  adjustment  bonds  bear  date  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  employ  a  portion  of 
July  1,  1881,  due  in  twenty  years,  and  are  re-  the  prison  labor  in  making  binding  twine.  Ma- 
deemable  at  the  option  of  the  State,  after  ten  chinery  for  this  purpose  was  purchased  by  a  com- 
years.  The  revenue  and  building  bonds  are  mittee  selected  for  that  purpose  and  a  guarantee 
payable  at  any  time  within  eight  years  from  date  has  been  given  that  the  machinery  will  perform 
of  issue  (1889).  All  of  these  bonds  are  held  by  the  labor  claimed  for  it.  The  St.  Cloud  Reform- 
trust  funds  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  atory  will  soon  be  self-sustaining.  The  building 
$1,686,000.  is  inadequate. 

Countjr  Debts. — ^The  total  debt  of  Minnesota  Grain  Inspection. — The  anniuil  report  for 

counties  m  1890  was  $3,275,387,  an  increase  of  1890  of  the  state  Grain  Inspector  shows  that 

$2,361,591  in  ten  years.    Of  this  $3,126,438  was  during  the  year  there  were  ms{>ected  **on  ar- 

a  bonded  debt  and  $148,949  a  floating  debt.  rival    at  the  three  terminal   points,  St  Paul, 

Edaeatlon. — The  general  condition  of  the  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth,  107,979  car-loads  of 
public  schools  in  1890  is  shown  bv  the  following  spring  wheat  and  22,675  car-loads  of  coarse 
statistics :  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pul>  pain,  including  flax,  or  a  total  of  130,654  car- 
lie  schools  entitled  to  apportionment,  221,186;  loads  of  all  kinds  of  grain.  There  were  in- 
nnmber  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  not  en-  spected  "  out  of  store  '*  during  the  same  period, 
titled  to  apportionment,  59,774;  persons  in  the  68,935  car-loads  of  spring  wheat  and  9,516  car- 
State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  loads  of  coarse  grains,  or  a  total  of  73,451  car- 
452,345;  average  daily  attendance,  127,025 ;  aver-  loads.  The  number  of  railroad  inspection  sta- 
age  length  of  school,  in  months,  6.4;  number  of  tions  at  the  three  terminal  points  has  increased 
tttichers  employed — males  2,114,  females  6,733;  from  12  in  1885  to  27,  and  the  number  of  ele- 
average  monthly  wages — males  $42,  females  vators  from  15  to  30.  The  number  of  elevators 
$31.09.  The  attendance  at  the  four  State  nor-  and  mills  where  weighing  is  performed  is  49. 
mai  schools  in  1890  was  827,  and  at  the  State  Decisions.— On  March  24,  the  United  States 
University  1,0G2.  Supreme  Court  delivered  an  opinion  in  two  cases 

Stnte  Unlyersity. — The  record  of  attendance  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  Minnesota 
at  the  State  University  for  1889-'90  is  as  fol-  law  which  authorizes  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
lows:  University  courses,  663;  law,  134;  mcdi-  missioners  to  establish  and  enforce  reasonable 
cine  and  dentistry,  127 ;  School  of  Agriculture,  rates  for  railroad  transportation.  In  both  cases 
78 ;  total,  1,002.  During  the  past  two  years  the  the  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  was  re- 
aniversity  has  made  greater  progress  than  ever,  versed  and  the  law  declared  unconstitutional. 
Six  new  building  have  been  erected — Pillsbury  on  the  ground  that  the  railroads  are  entitled  to 
Hall  (a  stone  building  of  245  feet  front),  a  phvs-  a  judicial  determination  of  the  fact«  whether 
ical  and  chemical  la£)ratorv,  a  brick  law  build-  the  rates  established  are  just  and  reasonable,  a 
ing,  a  heating  plant,  a  building  for  the  School  of  right  which  is  denied  them  under  the  law.  Jus- 
Agriculture,  and  a  veterinary  hospital.  A  sum-  tices  Bradley,  Gray,  and  Lamar  dissented  from 
ihary  of  the  disbursements  is  as  follows:  Gen-  this  opinion,  holding  that  the  establishment  and 
era!  university,  $122,989.67 ;  School  of  Agricult-  adjustiQent  of  rates  was  a  legislative  prerogative, 
ure,  $25,878.10;  veterinary  hospital,  $1,333.74;  and  not  a  judicial  one. 

Jjaw  School.    $10,096.89 ;    experiment   station.  On  May  19,  the  same  court  rendered  a  decision 

$<>4.90 ;  total,  $160,353.30.  in  the  case  of  State  vs.  Barber,  declaring  uncon- 
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stitutional  the  act  of  1889  requiring  all  fresh  terests  of  the  people  should  be  made  elective,  and  for 

meat  sold  in  the  State  to  be  cut  from  animals  this  reason  we  hold  that  United  States  Senators  and 

that   were   inspected  within  the   State  within  raUToad  commissioners  should  be  made  elccUve  bjr 

twenty-four    hours   before   being   slaughtered.  P^P^'*""  ^^^* 

These  provisions  were  held  to  be  a  plain  inter-        On  July  24  the  Republican  State  Convention 

ference    with    interstate  commerce  in  dressed  met  at  St.  Paul,  and  renominated  Gov.  Merri- 

meat,  and  therefore  invalid.  am,  Treasurer  Bobleter,  and  Attomey^eneral 

Political.— The  first  State  ticket  in  the  field  Clapp.   For  Lieutenant-Governor,  Gideon  S.  Ivw 

this  year  was  nominated  at  St.  Paul  by  the  Pro-  was  nominated ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Fred  P. 

hibition  party  on  June  26.    It  contained  the  Brown ;  for  Auditor,  Peter  J.  McGuire ;  for  Clerk 

following  names :  For  Governor,  J.  P.  Pinkham ;  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  P.  Holcomb.  The 

for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  (),  Barrett ;  for  Sec-  following  declarations  appear  in  the  platform : 

retary  of  State.  H.  S.  Hilleboe;  for  Auditor,  Ole       mu^T>      w k-.  i  •      ..u  *•   •*  v  u  v 

General,  Robert  Taylor ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Su-  g^e  libst  and  most  efficient  method  of  dealing -JPith  the 
preme  Court,  N.  G.  Dean.  The  platform,  m  evils  attendant  upon  such  traffic  which  has  vet  been 
addition  to  the  usual  declarations  on  the  liquor  devised,  as  shown  in  the  results  which  have  followed, 
question,  contains  planks  favoring  various  re-  It  favors  a  reduction  of  the  lepal  rate  of  interest 
forms  demanded  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  permitted  by  written  contract,  and  the  vigilant  en- 
Some  days  prior  to  these  nominations  the  ex-  Jorcement  o!  all  enactments  passed  for  the  punish- 

ecutive  committee  of  the  Alliance  had  issued  a  ™®'>\<^*^^^''y»      .  *    .    ^j        *  i.u    i.-  j»     ^  • 
I,   -     wwt"!""'!^.^  vrx  vi  c  -«.**i«i  ^c  x*««  **»«^«        ii  indorses  the  mtroduction  of  the  bmdmir-twiDe 

call  for  a  State  convention  of  that  order,  to  be  industry  into  the  Bute's  prison,  and  the  supply  there- 
held  at  St  Paul  on  July  16,  for  the  purpose  of  of  to  the  dtiaens  of  the  State  engaged  in  agriculture 
taking  independent  political  action.  This  call  and  other  pursuits  at  the  prime  oost  of  manufacture 
was  issued  in  response  to  instructions  from  a  and  sale. 

large  number  of  local  Alliances,  and  met  with        It  favors  the  regulation  of  the  tolls  of  common  car- 

the  approval  of  the  order  throughout  the  State,  ncrsbv  interstate  commerce  laws.  or.  if  solely  within 

The  invention  was  well  attended,  and  the  fol-  S.^^SJtt^^^liS^/V^^i^w^^^^      nf^AnV  wSh  I 

lowing  nominations  were  made:  For  Governor,  ^r ?^  HI J:?itFrar:xi^oT:Wtel^^ 

S.  M.  Owen ;   for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  O.  oppression  or  discrimination  between  diflFerent  indi- 

Barrett  (the  Prohibition  candidate) ;  for  Secre-  viduals  or  localities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  socare 

tary  of  State,  M.  Wesenberg ;  for  Auditor,  P.  II.  to  the  employ^  of  such  oarrierB  a  just  retuni  for  hi» 

Rahilly ;  for  Treasurer,  Eric  Mathison ;  for  At-  labor.    It  pledges  itself  to  the  endeavor  to  secure  the 

tomey-General,  J.  M.  Burlingame ;  for  Clerk  of  PJsMge  of  such  laws  as  will  guarantee  to  the  jHJopIe 

Supreme  Court,  Frank  W.  Molars.    Messrs.  Ra-  ^f  ^'^^  ^^J^^  ^  ^^^f''^''''^  ^^"^M^r.^. 

hilfy  and   Burlingame  later  withdrew     Adolf  S^;i,^"tto°n"o^^^^^ 

Biennan,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Auditor,  porate  franchises,  and  particularly  to  secure  the  re- 

and  Robert  Taylor,  the  Prohibition  candidate  duction  of  rates  on  grain,  lumber,  and  coal, 
for  Attorney-General,  were  then  adopted  as  the        It  approves  of  the  Australian  system  of  voting,  aod 

party  candidates  for  these  offices.    The  platform  recommends  its  adoption  by  the  next  L^slature  tor 

included  the  following :  the  entire  State. 

,  ^   -  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  St 

As  producere  we  demand  free  and  open  markets  for  p^^j  ^^^  g^  ^    jq   ^^^  nominated  the  foUow- 

'X^C^^i^^^'s^':^^^^  1".^  ticket :  kr  Governor,  Thomas  Wilson ;  for 

Uie  owner  tb  its  destination:    That  the  grading  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  G.   Pahl ;    for  Secre- 

wheat  at  country  stations  be  abolished ;  that  the  tary  of  State,  Andrew  T.  Lmdholm ;  for  Trea?- 

ri^ht  to  establish  side  tracks  to  connect  grain  ware-  urer,    Charles    M.  Foote ;    for  Auditor,  Adolf 

houses  and  tlie  equal  use  of  care  shall  in  no  manner  Bier  man ;  for  Attorney-General,  David  T.  Cal- 

be  abridged.  .      ,    ,  ,     ^         ^     ^.  houn;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  T.  F. 

That  m  the  adjustment  of  a  schedule  of  rates  for  this  Q'Hair.    The  platform  contains  the  following : 
State  we  believe  the  railroad  commissioners  should  be  '^ 

l^ded  mainly  by  the  schedule  of  rates  now  in  force  We  denounce  the  marked  growth  of  oorrantioD  in 
in  Iowa.  But  if  the  intenstate  railways  leadincr  to  our  Le^nslature.  We  instance  the  infamous  "  House 
Chicago  shnll  make  a  less  rate  than  the  Iowa  rates,  File  157,*'  which,  under  the  deceitfbl  pretense  of  re- 
we  demand  that  the  rates  to  Duluth  shall  be  no  ^eat-  lieving  settlers  **  and  others,"  remitted  to  a  land- 
er per  ton  per  mile  than  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  to  grant  railroad  oompanv  the  taxes  on  its  land  amount* 
Chicago,  reasonable  terminal  and  transfer  charts  be-  inff  to  nearly  one^  million  dollars.  We  instance  the 
ing  ndded  to  the  mileage  chargrcs  as  provided  for  by  detMiuchery  of  legislators  in  the  election  of  Senatora, 
the  freedom  of  traffic  law  now  on  our  statutes.  which,  in  'the  latest,  was  so  widespread  that  the  in- 

That  we  demand  the  maintenance  of  the  present  vestigation  w^as  quicklv  withdrawn  and  the  testimony 

freedom  of  traffic  law,  the  present  grain  laws,  and  the  taken  was  suppressed  *^*  to  save  the  party  from  the  dls- 

law  for  the  distribution  or  care,  and  the  erection  by  grace"  which  would  follow  its  nuolication.    We  re- 

tbe  State  of  public  warehouses,  where  the  producer  fer  to  the  indubitable  fact  that  tnere  has  frrown  up  in 

shall  store  his  ^rain  unmixed  in  a  8X)ecial  car  at  actual  the  Lejrislature  a  g^nfi  of  professional  striken  irlio 

cost  at  Duluth  and  the  agricultural  fair  grounds.  introduce  measures  injurious  to  leffitimate  private  and 

That  we  hold  that  mortga^  indebtedneas  should  corporate  interests,  making  them  tiic  basis  of  demand** 

be  deducted  from  the  tax  upon  realty,  whether  such  for  money.    It  is  well  known  that  meritorious  mea-*- 

mort^nije  is  tield  at  home  or  abroad.  ures  are  hindered  and  obstructed  by  them  until  theT 

That  we  favor  a  material  reduction  of  interest  on  ascertain  **how  much  there  is  in  it"  for  them,  and 

money,  and  deman'l  that  severe  penalties  be  attached  we  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  honest  voters  of 

to  the  practice  of  usury.  the  State  to  aid  us  in  suppressing  this  venali^  which 

We  ask  the  next  Le«rislature  to  establish  the  A  us-  is  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  State, 
tralian  system  of  votinsr  for  the  whole  State.  We  afr&in  impeach  the  Republican  party  for  inct| 

That  all  public  offloea  which  directly  affect  the  in-  pacity  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  a  ^^  free  and  open  "* 
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grain  market.  We  repeat  oar  denundation  ef  its 
gnxn  inspection  law  as  ^*  stupid  if  honeat,  and  malev- 
olent If  not."  and  we  j^int  to  the  fact  that  complaints 
continue  of  the  evila  it  was  to  remedy,  and  that  the 
chief  inspector  admit8  that  all  the  redroi>8  it  aftbrds  is 
limited  to  thojie  farmers  who  are  able  to  ship  their 
f^nan  directly  to  the  terminals,  leaving  unprotected 
that  fST&at  mass  of  farmers  whoso  prenent  necessity 
prevents  this,  compelling  them  to  sell  to  the  local 
/  elevator,  and  lesving  the  syndicates  which  now  con- 
trol most  of  the  elevators  of  the  State  to  reap  the  20 
to  80  per  cent,  profit  of  which  they  boasted  when  pro- 
moting their  schemes  on  the  English  market. 

The  rapid  growth  in  popularity  of  Alliance 
principles  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  canvass. 
At  the  November  election,  Merriam  received 
88,111  votes;  Wilson, 85,844 ;  Owen, 58,514;  and 
Pinkham,  ^,424 ;  a  plurality  for  Merriam  of 
2,267.  All  the  other  Republican  candidates  were 
eieoted.  except  the  candidate  for  Auditor,  who 
was  defeated  by  Adolf  Bierman,  the  nominee  of 
both  the  Democrats  and  the  Alliance.  The  vote 
for  this  office  was :  Bierman,  130,857 ;  McQuire, 
97,659 :  Kron,  10,476.  For  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, the  Republican  plurality  was  11,178;  for 
SecreUry  of  State,  8,847;  for  Treasurer,  12,463; 
for  Attorney-General,  12,366;  for  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  11,960.  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature were  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  follow : 
Senate,  Republican  27,  Democrats  15,  Alliance 
12;  House,  Republicans  40,  Democrats  41,  Alli- 
ance 33. 

An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  pro- 
viding that  five  sixths  of  any  jury,  after  not  less 
than  six  hours*  deliberation,  may  render  a  ver- 
dict received  at  the  same  election  66,929  afflrma- 
.tive  and  48,793  negative  votes,  or  less  than  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, the  question  was  also  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple whether  the  law  taxing  railroads  upon  their 
gross  earnings  should  be  repealed.  By  a  vote 
of  41,341  yeas  to  76,052  nays,  the  people  decided 
that  there  should  be  no  repeal. 

Of  the  five  Congressmen  elected,  three  were 
Democrats,  one  Republican,  and  one  Alliance. 

MISSISSIPPI,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Dec  10,  1817;  area.  46,810  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  75,448  in  1820; 
136,621  in  1830 ;  375,651  in  1840 ;  606,526  in  1850 ; 
791,306  in  1860;  827,922  in  1870;  1,131,597  in 
1880 ;  and  1,289,600  in  1890.  Capital,  Jackson. 
€k>Temment.~The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  John  M.  Stone, 
Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  M.  M.  Evans; 
Secretary  of  State,  George  M.  Go  van ;  Treasurer, 
J.  J.  Evans ;  Auditor,  W .  W.  Stone ;  Attorney- 
General,  T.  Marshall  Miller ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  J.  R.  Preston ;  Railroad  (/om- 
missioners,  J.  F.  Sessions,  Walter  McLaurin,  and 
J.  H.  Askew;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Thomas  H.  Woods ;  Associate  Justices,  J. 
A.  P.  Campbell  and  Timothy  E.  Cooper. 

Finances. — On  Jan.  1  the  total  cash  balance 
in  the  State  Treasury  was  $555,450.02.  In  spite 
of  extra  appropriations,  it  is  believed  that  the 
revenue  for  the  year  will  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses,  and  that  this  balance  will 
not  be  reduced.  The  rate  of  State  taxation  for 
the  year  was  3*5  mills  for  general  purposes,  and  *5 
mill  for  payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt 


Popnlation.— The  official  returns  from  the 
national  census  of  tliis  year  are  compared  with 
similar  returns  for  1880  in  the  following  table : 


COUNTIES. 


Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite 

AttaJa 

Benton 

Boliyar. 

Galhoan 

Carroll 

Cbickaaaw.. 
Ghoctaw .... 
Claiborne  . . . , 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

Covington... 

DeSoto 

Franklin .... 

Greene 

Grenada 

Hancock .... 
Harrison... 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaqnena... 
Itawamba... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson.... 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafhvette. . . . 
Landerdale.. 
Lawrence . . . 

Leake 

Lee 

Leflora 

Lincoln 

Lowndes .... 
Madison  .... 

Marion 

MarahaU .... 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Neshoba .... 

Newton 

Noxobeo .... 
Gktibbeba. . . 

Panola 

read  Biver . 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc.... 

Prentiss 

Qnitman .... 

Rankin 

Bcott 

Sharkey 

Bimpson  .... 

Smith 

Sunflower. . . 
Tallahatchie. 

Tate 

Tippah 

Ti!>nomlngo . 

Tunica 

Union 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster  t... 
Wilkinson... 
Winston .... 
Talobaaha . . 
Yasoo. 


1880. 

1890. 

22,649 

26,081 

14.272 

18,115 

14.004 

18,198 

19.988 

22,218 

11,028 

10,686 

18,652 

29,980 

18,49*^ 

14,688 

17,796 

18,778 

17,905 

19,891 

9,086 

10,847 

16.768 

14,516 

18,021 

1^626 

17,867 

18,607 

18,568 

18,842 

27,552 

80,288 

5,998 

8,299 

22,924 

84,188 

9,729 

10,424 

8,194 

8,906 

12,071 

14,974 

6,489 

8,818 

7,696 

12,481 

43,958 

89,279 

27,164 

80,970 

10,004 

12,818 

10.668 

11.708 

7,607 

11,261 

12.126 

14,7ii5 

17^14 

18,947 

8,828 

8,888 

1^7l9 

17.961 

81,671 

ViJbbS 

21,501 

29,661 

9,420 

12,818 

18,146 

14,808 

80.470 

80,040 

10,846 

16,869 

18,547 

12'X^J 

88,244 

.  27,047 

85,866 

87,821 

6,901 

9,582 

29,880 

86,048 

28,558 

80,780 

18,848 

14,459 

8,741 

11,146 

18,486 

16,625 

29,h74 

27,888 

1^978 

17.694 

28,858 

26.977 

•••••• 

2,967 

8,427 

6,494 

16.688 

21,208 

18,858 

14,940 

12,158 

18,679 

1,407 

8,286 

16,752 

17,922 

10,845 

11,740 

6.806 

8,882 

8,008 

10,188 

8,088 

10,6«5 

4,661 

9,884 

10,926 

14,861 

18.721 

19,258 

12.867 

12,951 

8,774 

9,802 

8,461 

12,158 

18,080 

15,606 

81,288 

88,164 

85,867 

40,414 

8,741 

9,817 

9,584 

12.060 

17,815 

17,592 

10,087 

12.089 

16,649 

16,629 

88,845 

86,894 

1,181,697 

1,289,600 

8,8>2 

•  1,157 
4,194 
2,225 
•488 

11.828 
1,196 

978 

1,986 

1,811 

•8,262 

806 
1,240 
4,774 
2.681 
2,806 
1,859 

695 

718 
2,908 
l,J-79 
4.566 

•  4,679 
8,806 
2.814 
1,046 
8.644 
2,659 
1,688 
4,506 
2,243 

•1,118 
8,160 
2.898 

l,6^7 

•480 
6,628 
4,866 

•  1.197 
1.456 
8,681 

•  8,287 
2,17T 
1,111 
2,406 
8,189 

•  2,586 
1,716 

•1.876 
2,967 
8,067 
4,516 
1,082 
1,521 
1,879 
1,170 

895 
2.076 
2,180 
2,647 
4,728 
8,486 

688 
84 

628 
8,697 
2,676 
1,986 
16,047 
1,076 
8,52« 
♦228 
8,008 

980 
8,649 

168,008 


•  Decrease,      t  Name  of  8amner  County  changed  to  Webater. 

Connti'  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Mississippi 
counties  m  1890  was  $1,288,124,  an  increase  of 
$103,361  in  ten  years.  Of  this  btal,  all  but  $84,- 
136  is  bonded.  Two  thirds  of  the  counties  are 
without  debt. 
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Edncation. — ^The  following  official  statistics 
of  the  public  schools  covering  the  school  years 
ending  m  1888  and  1889  are  presented  in  the 
last  biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education : 


IT£M8. 

Edacabla  children,  white 

Edacable  children,  colored 

Enrolled  in  public  schools,  white  . 
Enrolled  in  public  schools,  colored. 
Arerage  daily  attendance,  white. . 
Average  daily  attendance,  colored. 

Averajpe  school  year  in  days 

Number  of  schools,  white 

Number  of  schools,  colored. ....... 

Male  teachers  employed,  white. .. 
Male  teachers  employed,  colored. . 
Female  teachers  employed,  white 
Female  teachers  empioved,  colored 
Averai^    monthly  sakry,   male 

teachera,  white 

ATerage    monthly   salaxy,   male 

teachers,  colored 

Average  monthly  aalaxy,  fi^male 

teachers,  white 

Average  monthly  salary,  female 

teachers,  oolorod 

PrlYate  schools,  white 

Private  schools,  colored 

Attendance  in  prirate   schools, 

white 

Attendance  in  private   schools, 

colored 


1887-'88. 

1888-'8e. 

19«,24T 

191,792 

268,100 

272,682 

141,817 

148.485 

10:2,804 

178,502 

89,938 

90,716 

94,086 

101,710 

&l 

85 

8.154 

8,848 

2,289 

2,429 

1,704 

1,700 

1,781 

1,857 

2,118 

2,318 

1,048 

1,240 

$88  00 

$88  77 

$20  64 

$26  88 

$81  8S 

$82  00 

$21  27 

$20  48 

2^3 

408 

79 

80 

8,104 

12,090 

1,005 

2,244 

During  the  two  years,  826  new  school-houses 
were  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $332,000. 

LeglslatlTe  Session.— The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  Legislature  be^n  on  Jan.  7  and 
adjourned  on  Feb.  24.  The  following  were  elected 
railroad  commissioners  for  two  years :  J.  F.  Ses- 
sions, Walter  McLaurin,  and  J.  H.  Askew.  A  bill 
for  a  constitutional  convention  was  the  subject 
of  protracted  discussion.  As  finally  passed  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  Feb.  5,  the  act  fijced 
tne  meetingof  the  convention  at  Jackson  on  Aug. 
12,  1890.  Provision  was  made  for  134  members 
to  be  chosen  at  a  special  election  on  July  29 — 120 
by  districts  and  14  at  large.  The  compensation 
of  delegates  was  fixed  at  $4  a  day  and  mileage, 
and  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  appropriated  to  meet 
the  expenses. 

The  State  Treasurer  was  directed  to  issue  and 
sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  $500,000  of 
bonds  authorized  by  the  act  of  1888,  either  for 
the  special  purposes  mentioned  in  that  act  or  for 
general  purposes,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor  the  public  interest  so  required,  and  he 
was  empowered  to  accept  any  bias  therefor  at 
not  less  than  95  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  State 
tax  for  1890  was  fixed  at  3^  mills,  and  for  1891  at 
3  mills,  in  addition  to  the  annual  |-mill  tax  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  of  1886. 
Numerous  amendments  were  made  to  the  revenue 
law.  The  license  tax  on  banks  was  abolished,  and 
property  of  these  institutions  was  made  liable  to 
the  general  ad  valorem  tax  levied  in  the  various 
counties.  Express  companies  were  relieved  from 
the  annual  license  tax  of  $3,000,  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  an  annual  tax  of  $1,000  and  $1  for  each 
mile  of  railroad  in  the  State  over  which  each 
company  docs  business  was  imposed  on  all  com- 
panies doing  any  business  between  points  wholly 
within  the  State.  But  it  was  provided  that  if  the 
United  Stales  Express  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Express  Company  should,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, consent  to  dismiss  their  suits  against  the 


State,  then  they  and  all  other  express  companies 
should  be  liable  to  pay  only  $500  annually  and  |1 
a  mile,  as  above  provided. 

The  sum  of  $60,000  was  appropriated  for  a  new 
building,  to  accommodate  400  patients,  at  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Jackson,  to  which  the 
colored  patients  in  the  East  Mississippi  Asylum 
at  Meridian  and  in  the  various  county  jails  should 
be  removed  upon  its  completion.  An  act  for  the 
suppression  of  "trusts"  defines  the  offense  of 
conspiracy  against  trade,  and  provides  heavy 
penalties  therefor.  Domestic  corporations  enter- 
ing any  "  trust "  shall  forfeit  their  charter,  and 
foreign  corporations  shall  be  prohibited  from  do- 
ing business  in  the  State.  But  it  is  provided  that 
the  act  shall  not  '*  apply  to  any  individual  or  as- 
sociation engaged  in  the  growth  of  Agricultural 
or  horticultural  products  or  live  stock,  while  re- 
taining in  their  possession  or  in  the  possession  of 
their  agents  any  unsold  products  of  their  own 
growth:  nor  to  any  association  or  corporation 
within  the  State,  nor  to  any  of  their  ousiness 
agencies  or  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  or  stock  raising,  or  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  any  and  all  articles,  imple- 
ments, and  things  for  the  use  and  protection  of 
such  industries ;  nor  to  any  other  person  holding 
in  their  own  hands  as  owners  thereof,  or  in  the 
hands  of  agents  of  such  owners,  any  and  all  lav 
materials  of  every  character  which  are  the  growth, 
result,  or  product  of  the  property  of  the  labor, 
skill,  or  industry  of  any  other  such  persons.** 
Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Creating  the  oflloe  of  revenue  a^nt,  to  be  filled 
by  the  Oovemor  with  the  oonsent  ot  the  Senate  every 
two  vean.  Such  agent  is  authorized  to  investi^^ato 
the  Books  and  aocounts  of  all  llacal  offioen — St«te, 
county,  levee  board,  and  municipal — and,  in  behalf  of 
the  proper  parties,  to  sue  for  and  recover  sams  dae 
or  torfcited  on  ucoount  of  any  delinquencies  of  such 
ofBoera  either  in  collecting  or  paying  over  funds,  and 
to  sue  upon  their  bonds.  Said  agent  may  also  collect 
and  sue  for  all  delinquent  debts  or  revenues,  whether 
.due  to  the  State,  county,  levee  board,  or  municipality. 
His  only  compensation  shall  be  25  per  oent  of  the 
amounts  collected  by  him. 

Giving  to  holders  of  ** swamp  and  overflowed" 
lands,  whose  title  is  void  by  reason  of  wrong  scrip 
being  used  in  the  purchase,  the  opportunity  within 
two  years  to  obtain  new  patents  tnerefor  by  paying 
the  State  12i  cents  an  acre. 

Fixing  the  price  of  all  State  lands  (except  lands 
forfeited  for  taxes,  school  lands,  and  Lowry  IsUnd 
lands),  at  $1.25  an  acre,  and  giving  any  bona  Jide  citi- 
zen ox  the  State  resident  two  years  therein  the  rijrht 
to  purchase  not  more  than  240  acres  thereof  in  a  con- 
tinuous body  at  »uch  price. 

Kearranging  the  judicial  districts  of  the  State. 
Adding  the  Governor  and  Attorney-General  to  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  and  abol- 
ishing the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary. 

To  punish  any  person  who  ^hall  willfully  interfers 
with,  entice  away,  knowingly  employ,  or  induce  an/ 
laborer  or  renter  who  has  contracted  with  another  for 
a  specified  time  to  leave  hiA  employer  or  the  leased 
premises  before  the  expiration  of  the  oontmct. 

To  abolish  the  office  of  State  Printer,  and  to  proride 
for  lettimr  the  State  printincr  to  the  lowest  bidaer. 

Providing  that  each  county  school  board  shall,  in 
1890  and  everr  fifth  year  thereafter,  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  teacncrs  in  the  county,  whioh  shall  6e\&^ 
and  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  to  be  exdih 
sively  u»ed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

Creating  the  county  of  Pearl  River,  which  shall  in- 
clude the  former  county  of  Pearl  and  parts  of  Han- 
cock and  Marion  counties.' 
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Appropriatinfr  $10,000  to  the  Ladies'  Confederate        On  the  basis  of  the  committee  report,  a  com- 

MonumcDt  Association,  tor  the  completion  of  the  plaint  for  embezzlement  was  made  against  him, 

monument  to  the  Confederate  dead  in  Capitol  Square  ^ut  he  was  not  brought  before  the  grand  jury  to 

lu  the  city  of  Jackson.  ^^^^^^ /i^„^_,   .„j  be  indicted  until  early  in  June.    Itfeanwhile.  ex- 

8litiru^^^ten^n'ro7Si^^^^^^  pHs  of  his  own  selecLn  were  at  work  upon  the 

amine  text-books  upon  United  States  history,  and  to  oooka  of  the  oince.    They  were  unable,  dunng 

x^oommend  for  the  public  schools  such  aa  appear  un-  that  period,  to  find  any  serious  errors  in  the 

prejudiced  against  the  South.  previous  examinations,  and  at  the  trial  of  the 

Kepealing  the  act  of  1888  apportioning  to  the  sev-  case  the  ex-Treasurer  was  found  by  the  jury  to 

eral  counties  the  number  of  free  students  allowed  at  be  guilty  upon  the  evidence  presented,  and  was 

the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  at  the  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  Penitentiary.    An 

""xrp^hiKr^S?^^^^  for  liquon,  in  ^P?^  ^'^  ^^^.^.tJi^'  ^'^'^i  ^Xeme-Court, 

localities  where  prohibition  is  legally  adopted,    lu-  »»*  on  Dec.  1  that  body  overruled  the  objections 

creasing  the  annual  available  appropriation  for  Con-  and  affirmed  the  verdict.     The  btate  then  began 

federate  penaions  from  $21,000  to  $80,000.  proceedings  against  his  bondsmen  to  recover  the 

sum  of  $315,612.19  embezzled. 
The  Hemingway  Defalcation.— On  Feb.  21,       Constitutional  Conyention.— In  compliance 
in  the  course  of  debate  in  the  State  Senate,  a  with  the  act  of  Feb.  6, 1800,  Gov.  Stone  issued 
statement  was  made  that   the   retiring  State  his  proclamation  early  in  that  month,  directing 
lYeasurer,  Col.  Hemingway,  had  not  settled  in  a  special  election  to  be  held  on  July  29,  for 
full  with  his  successor,  and  that  the  sum  of  choosing  delegates  to  a  constitutional  conven- 
$250,000  was  still  due  from  him.    On  the  same  tion.    A  list  of  14  delegates  at  larcre,  who,  by 
day  the  Lower  HoUse,  acting  upon  this  informa-  the  terms  of  the  act.  were  to  be  elected  upon 
tion,  appointed  a  special  committee  to  investi-  a  general  ticket,  was  nominated  by  a  State  con- 
gate  the  Treasurers   office  and  ascertain  the  yention  held  at  Jackson  on  June  18.    No  other 
grounds  for  the  charge.    This  committee,  on  nominations  were  made,  and  these  candidates 
Feb.  22,  reported  that  a  satisfactory  investigation  were  elected  on  July  29,  each  receiving  from 
oould  not  be  made  during  the  limited  time  at  its  37,581  to  39,818  votes.    At  the  same  time,  120 
disposal  before  the  close  of  the  session,  and  ad-  delegates  were  elected  by  districts.    Of  the  whole 
vised  that  a  joint  special  committee  of  both  number  elected,  181  were  Democrats,  2  Republi- 
branches  be  created,  with  power  to  sit  after  the  cans,  and  1  a  Greenbacker.    The  convention  as- 
adjoamment  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  a  thor-  sembled  on  Aug.  12  and  elected  Judge  S.  S.  Cal- 
ough  investigation,  and  to  report  to  the  Gover-  houn  to  be  its  president.    Its  sessions  continued 
nor.     A  committee  of  five  was  thereupon  ap-  through  seventy-two  days,  final  adjournment  be- 
pointed,  consisting  of  two  members  from  the  Sen-  ing  reached  on  Nov.  1.  One  of  the  avowed  purposes 
ate  and  three  from  the  House.    Prior  to  these  of  calling  the  convention  was  to  establish  such 
developments,  an  act  had  been  passed  and  ap-  new  qualifications  for  suffrage  as  should  abridge 
provea  by  the  (Governor  on  Feb.  19,  authorizing  the  negro  vote  and  render  secure  the  political 
nim  to  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  supremacy  of  the  white  race.    Various  plans  to 
the  Senate,  two  commissioners  skilled  in  ac-  this  end  were  discussed  at  length,  and  the  fol-. 
counts,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  make  a  thor-  lowing  article  upon  the  franchise  was  finally  ac- 
ough  investigation  into  every  office  and  depart-  ceptea  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations : 
ment  of  the  State  government  with  regard  to  its 
financial  management  and  system  of  keeping  ac-  ,  ?,*^'''*'  ^'  ^^^  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by 

counts.   In  case  the  Governor  should  see  fit,  they  ballot.  i    .  i.  v*    *    r  *i  •    a*  «.  -^ 

».-.-«  .i.^»;..<^  f^  ^^^^w^A  *k«,:»  :>^tr^f ;»of{^nL  i-«f^        Sko.  2.  Every  male  inhabitant  of  this  State,  except 

were  required  to  extend  their  investigations  into  ^^^       insane  pereons,  and  Indians  not  taxed,  who  Is 

the  finances  of  each  educational  and  charitable  ^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  u^i^ed  States,  twenty-one  yeare  old 

institution  of  the  State,  and  into  the  accounts  of  ^nd  upward,  who  has  resided  in  the  ^tate  two  years, 

the  county  financial  offices.    The  commissioners  and  one  year  in  the  election  district  or  in  the  mcor- 

appointed  under  this  act  and  the  joint  legisla-  porated  city  or  town  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and 

tnre  committee  each  made  a  separate  examina-  who  is  duly  rejostered  as  provided  in  section  8  of 

tion  of  the  books  of  the  ex-Treasurer,  covering  t^i»  »'^"^«'  "*^  \*l?  J^  ^«^*^'  ,^«°.  «>nvicted  of 

his  entire  term  of  fourteen  years.    The  legisla-  ^^^^oM'^Vrelns^^^^^ 

tive  committee   in  its  report  published  about  g^^nt,  or  bigamy,  and  who  his  jiid  on  or  before 

March  15,  found  that  the  ex-Treasurer  had  not  the  first  day  of  February,  of  the  year  in  which  he 

accounted  to  his  successor  for  $815,612.19  re-  shall  offer  to  vote,  all  taxes  which  may  have  been 

ceived  by  him,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  legally  required  or  him,  and  which  he  has  had  an 

State  for  that  amount.    It  reported  that  the  opportunity  of  payinjf  according  to  law  for  the  pre- 

bookkeeping  of  the  office  wa««  clear  and  satis-  ^^^g  y«r,  and  who  u  not  dehnoucnt  for  any  taxes 

'r? t^:.'f  t^  t\"''dXiT.v'*'Tt^ir  't^^'oi^^ s^£^f'^^oi±^^^ 

able  to  account  for  the  deficiency.    The  com-  ^i,at  he  has  paid  said  taxes,  is  declared  to  te  a  quali- 

missioners,  m  their  report  made  a  few  days  later,  ^^d  elector ;  provided,  any  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 

reached  the  same  conclusion.  charge  of  an  organixed  churoh  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 

The  ex-Treasurer  then  published  an  open  let-  aiter  six  roonthft,  residence  in  the  election  district,  if 

ter,  declaring  that  he  had  never  misapplied  a  otherwise  qualified, 

dollar  of  the  public  money,  that  the  investiga-  ,8ko-  ?•  The  Lepslature  shall  provide  by  law  for 

tion  had  not  been  thorough,  that  errors  must  ex-  *^«  T^^^^V^?,  ^^  *'^  P«'2?°.*  ^^^'^^^^,^  ^ojf  at  any 
:  *  •  4.u^  »^.w...»»«  «,k:«u  kl  «^«i^  ««f  «.*.♦  ««4„f  election,  and  all  persons  offering  to  register  shall  take 
Lst  in  the  accounts  which  he  could  not  yet  point  ^^^  following  oatror  affirmatioif.  .  Tv 
out.  and  that  the  people  should  suspend  their  gjo,  4,  ^  uniform  poll  Ux  of  two  dollare  is  hereby 
judgment  until  an  expert  exammation  of  the  imposed  on  eveTv  male  inhabitant  of  thw  State  he- 
books  had  been  made  by  his  friends.  tween  the  ages  ot  twenty -one  and  sixty  years,  except 
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pereoDB  who  are  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind,  or  who  aro  sion,  on  the  first  Tuefldaj  after  the  first  Monday  in 

maimed  by  loiiS  of  hand  or  foot,  to  be  used  in  aid  of  January  of  the  year  a.  d.  1894,  and  every  foor  yean 

the  common  schools  and  for  no  other  purposes ;  said  tbereaner,  unless  sooner  convened  by  the  Governor, 

tax  to  be  a  lien  only  upon  taxable  property ;  provided,  The  spedal  session  shall  not  continue  longer  than 

however,  that  the  board  of  supervisors  or  any  county  thirty  days  unless  the  Governor,  deeming  the  public 

may,  for  the  purpose  of  aidinff  the  common  schools  in  interest  to  re<iuire  it,  shall  extend  the  sitting,  by 

that  county,  increase  the  poll  tax  in  said  county,  but  proclamation  in  writing  to  be  sent  to  and  entered 

in  no  case  shall  the  entire  poll  tax  exceed  in  any  one  upon  the  journals  of  each  House,  for  a  specific  num- 

year  three  dollars  on  each  nead.    The  payment  of  the  ber  of  days,  and  then  it  may  continue  in  seeaion  to 

whole  poll  tax  imposed  is  declared  to  be  a  (^ualifioa-  the  expiration  of  such  time.    At  such  special  sesaion 

tion  to  vote ;  provided,  farther,  that  no  crimmal  pro-  the  members  shall  receive  not  more  compensation  or 

oeedings  shall  be  allowed  to  enforce  the  collection  of  salary  than  ten  cents  mileage,  and  a  per  diem  of  not 

the  poU  tax.  exceeding  five  dollars ;   and  none  but  appropriation 

8eo,  5.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  a.  d.  and  revenue  bills  shall  be  considered,  except  such 

1892,  the  following  qualifications  are  added  to  the  tore-  matters  as  may  be  acted  upon  at  an  extraordinaiy 

going :  Every  qualined  elector  shall  be  able  to  read  session  called  by  the  Governor, 

any  section  of  the  Constitution  of  this  8tate,  or  he  Senators  and  Repre^entativeB  shall  he  elected  for 

shall  be  able  to  understand  the  same  when  read  to  four  ^cara  (instead  of  four  years  and  two  vean  re- 

him,  or  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereof.    A  spectively.  as  heretofore).    The  Legislatare  snail  elect 

new  registration  shall  be  made  before  the  next  ensuing  its  own  officers,  but  shall  not  elect  any  other,  except 

election  after  these  qualifications  are  established.  United  States  Senators  and  State  Librarian.    Legis- 

Seo.  6.  Electors  in  municipal  elections  shall  possess  lators  are  required  to  swear  that  they  will  read  the 

all  the  qualifications  herein  prescribed,  and  sucn  addi-  Constitution  (or  have  it  read  to  them),  and  that  tbev 

Uonal  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  will  endeavor  to  execute  all  the  requirements  thereof, 

Sao.  7.  Prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  a.  d.  and  that  they  will  not  vote  for  any  measure  because 

1892.  the  elections  \>j  the  people  m  this  State  anall  be  of  a  promise  of  any  other  member  to  vote  for  a  meas- 

reguiated  by  an  ordinance  of  this  Convention.  ure.    All  persons  uable  as  principal  for  public  money 

Section  6,  which  especially  provoked  discus-  nnaorounted  for  are  exolud^  trom  el^^ 

«{/>»   nrio  »An.Y^¥^A  i*n  oJTif^  ^/^JT^t^M^^oKi^  ^.^^^  Thc  forfeituro  of  a  seat  m  the  L^rislature  is  made  the 

sion,  was  adopted  in  spite  of  considerable  oppo-  ^     ^^  ^^          ^^  ^^  ;^^  ^^  ^     ^,„^ 

sition  from  the  State  press  and  general  condem-  £^  any  measure  iSnd&ig  before  the  LegislatiSe. 

nation  from  press  and  people  outside  the  State.  The  Governor  shallhold  office  for  four  years  and 

The  bill  of  rights  of  the  new  Constitution  con-  shall  be  ineligible  as  his  immediate  successor  in  office, 

tains  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  He  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  pardoning  before  con- 

of  1869.    But  the  convention  omitted  to  adopt  miction,  and  can  pardon  in  felony  only  after  titie  ap- 

the  provisions  of  the  latter  instrument,  which  plwant  shall  have  published  Ins  netition  in  the  oouniy 

declare  that  "  no  property  qualification  shall  ever  ^^^fl  ^**  ''""'*  7"^  oommittea  for  sixty  days.    He 

V.            !.»            I'l^/H  «""'-««'»  u  <>  <u& «.  «*  ^^j  j^       power  to  suspend  alleged  defaulting  State 

be  required  of  any  person  to  become  a  juror,"  ^^^  county  treasurers  W  defalilting  tax  cofiectore 

that     no  property  or  educational  qualification  pending  investigation  of  their  accounts  and  to  make 

shall  ever  be  required  for  anjr  person  to  become  temporary  appointments  to  fill  the  vacancy.    He  may 

an  elector,"  and  that  *'  the  ngnt  of  all  citizens  veto  items  ofan^  appropriation  bill, 

to  travel  upon  all  public  conveyances  shall  not  The  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  is  abolished,  and 

be  infringed  upon  nor  in  any  manner  abridged  whenever  the  office  of  Governor  shaU  become  vacant 

in  the  State."   The  declaration  of  the  old  Consti-  ^®  President  of  the  Senate  shall  exercuje  the  office  of 

«^»f;^*,   •An..*^]:^^  ..wx*.A.4-».  *v#  *»«^:^]  «.^«;»««  Governor  until  another  Crovemor  shall  be  duly  qush- 

tution  regarding  property  of  married  women,  ^^    ^„^  j^  ^^  ^,.  ^^  ^^^h,  resignation,  femoval 

was  superseded  by  a  provision  that  no  distinction  from  office  or  other  disqualification  bf  the  l^reaident 

shall  be  allowed  between  men  and  women  in  of  the  Senate  so  exercising  the  office  of  Governor,  the 

reference  to  their  right  to  acouire  and  dispose  of  Sp^er  of  the  House  of  Kepresentativcs  shall  exer- 

property  of  all  kinds.     The  Legislature  is  given  cise  the  office  nntal  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 

authority,  not  before  enjoyed,  to  limit,  restrict,  have  been  chosen;  and  when  the  office  of  Governor, 

or  prevent  the  acquiring  and  holding  of  land  by  f^^^^^  of  the  Senate,  and  SMaJ:er  of  the  House  shall 

non-resident  .aliens.    tIic  Legislature  may  also  l>«»me  v«»ntm  the  recess  of  the  Senatejhe  ^^ 

#^-k:^  4.u^      _^       9\          Kioit»i.M»«  luoj  oicv  actmg  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being,  shall, 

forbid  the  carrying  of  conceaTed  weapons.    The  ^y  pS>olamation,  wnvene  the  Senate,  that  a  P?^ident 

section  m  the  Constitution  of  1869  relating  to  may  be  chosen  to  exercise  the  office  of  Governor, 

freedom  of  religious  worship  is  adopted,  with  an  Should  a  doubt  arise  as  to  whether  a  vacancy  hid 

amendment  providing  that  the  Bible  shall  not  occurred  in  the  office  of  Governor,  then  the  Secretary 

be  excluded  from  use  in  the  public  schools.  o^  State  shall  submit  the  question  in  doabt  to  the 

Other  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  and  J"^  ^l  ^5*?  S'^P!*™®  ^^^^  ^^^)  «^  \  n^jority  of 

1T^. '"""  ''^  "'"^  "'"'  ""^  "*  summarized  as  i^'/Siuili'riK'SJ^  §^^.^^"1^'^^^^ 

loiiows.  determining  the  question,  which  shall  be  final  and 

The  government  shall  be  divided  into  three  depart-  conclusive, 

ments— executive,  legislative,  and  judiciaL  The  justices  of  the  Supremo  Court  shall  be  ap- 

No  person  or  collection  of  persons,  being  one^  or  be-  pointed  for  and  ttom  each  district,  but  the  removal  of 

longing  to  one  of  these  departments,  shall  exercise  any  a  justioe  to  the  capital  shall  not  render  him  indigible 

power  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others,  ex-  to  succeed  himself.    The  Supreme  Court  clerk  shall 

cept  in  the  instances  in  this  Constitution  expressly  be  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years  (not  appointed, 

directed  or  permitted.    The  acceptance  of  an  office  in  as  heretofore). 

either  of  said  departments  shall  of  itself  and  at  once  The  following  new  provisions  wore  made  regarding 

vacate  any  and  all  offices  held  by  the  pereons  so  ao-  education : 

ccDting  in  either  of  the  other  departments.  Separate  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  children  oi 

No  appropriation  bill  shall  be  passed  by  the  Legis-  the  white  and  colored  races, 

lature  which  does  not  fix  definitely  the  maximum  sum  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  by 

thereby  authorized  to  be  drawn  fh>m  the  treasury.  law  for  the  support  of  institutions  for  the  education  of 

The  Legislature  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  govern-  the  deaf,  dumo,  and  blind, 

ment.  in  regular  session,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  There  shall  be  a  common-school  ftmd,  wbioh  shall 

the  first  Monday  in  January,  of  the  year  a.  d.  1892,  consist  ot  the  poll  tax  (to  be  retained  in  the  counties 

and  every  tour  years  thereafter ;  and  In  special  ses-  where  the  same  is  collected)  and  an  additional  aom 
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from  the  ^neral  fiind  in  the  State  treasury  sufficient  The  marriage  of  a  white  person  with  a  n^B^'o  or 

to  maintain  the  oonmion  schools  for  the  term  of  tour  mulatto,  or  person  who  shall  nave  one  eighth  or  more 

months  in  each  scholastic  year ;  said  sum  shall  be  dis-  of  netpo  blood,  shall  be  unlawftil ;  and  such  marriage 

tributcd  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  shall  be  void. 

the  edncabie  children  in  each,  but  any  county  or  8e|>a-  A  general  election  for  all  elective  officers  shall  bq 
rate  school  district  tuay  levy  }\irthertax  to  maintain  its  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  atler  the  first  Monday  of 
schools  for  a  longer  time  than  the  term  of  four  months.  November,  a.  d.  1895,  and  every  four  years  there- 
Corporations  shall  be  formed  under  general  laws  after ;  provided  the  Legrislature  may  change  the  day 
only,  which  laws  may  from  time  to  time  be  altered  or  and  date  of  general  elections  to  any  day  and  date  in 
repealed ;  and  no  charter  lor  any  private  corporation  October,  November,  or  December, 
for  pecnniary  ^n  shall  be  granted  for  a  longer  period  A  general  election  shall  likewise  be  held  on  the  first 
than  ninety-nme  vears.  Tuesday  after  the  firnt  Monday  in  November,  1891, 
The  property  of  all  private  corporations  for  pecun-  for  three  railroad  commissioners  and  for  members  of 
iaiy  gain  snail  be  taxed  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  the  Legislature,  district  attorneys,  and  county  officers, 
Kame  extent  as  the  property  of  individuals,  but  the  whose  terms  shall  expire  Jan.  1, 1892. 
Legislature  mav  provide  for  the  taxation  of  banks  and  As  no  general  election  of  the  principal  State 
banking  capital  by  taxing  the  shares  according  to  the  officers  is  provided  for  until  November,  18d5,  an 
value  thereot,  augmented  by  the  ai»umukfa  ordinance  was  passed  extending  until  Jan.  1, 
plus,  and  unpaid  dividends,  exclusive  of  real  estate,  ^ooi  iVTr  T -L*^  *^iu  ^yr"^"'^  """/'  *"*"•  ^» 
which  shall  tJTtaxed  as  other  real  estate  is.  J?9«'  *h®  ^™s  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporation  prop-,  trovemor,  becretary,  Ireasurer,  Auditor,  Attor- 
erty  shall  never  be  surrendered  nor  abridged  by  any  ney-Genei-al,  and  Sunerintendent  of  Education, 
atntract  or  grant  to  which  the  State  or  any  political  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  must  be  ap- 
subdivision  thereof  may  be  a  party,  except  that  the  proved  by  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the 
Legislature  may  make  such  contracts  in  the  cncour-  Legislature,  and  must  receive  a  majority  of  the 
asement  of  manutactures  and  other  new  enterprises  nonular  vote 

?vl?^S:^ottg«lm?SSn"^.°°'''''^^  Vl"  ordinance  w.s  adopted  introducing  the 

No  county,  city,  town,  or  other  municipal  corpora-  Australian  ballot  system  m  all  except  Congres- 

tion  shall  hereafter  become  a  subscriber  to  the  capital  sional  elections,  such  ordinance  being  irrepeal- 

stock  of  anv  railroad  or  other  corporation,  or  associa-  able  before  Jan.  1,  1896. 

tion,  or  moke  a{>propriation  or  loan  its  credit  in  aid  It  was  decided  that  the  convention  had  au- 

of  such  corporation  or  association.  thority  to  establish  the  Constitution  as  the  law 

The  roUiDi;  stock,  movable  and  other  property  be-  ^f  the  State  without  submitting  it  to  the  people, 

L'^F°S:^i'2iyi^^^'*'^™Pf^*'*'TP?™^'jK'°*^  and  it  was  accordingly  promulgated  bythat 

State  shall  be  liable  to  execution  and  sale  in  the  same  T   i         Tl     a^  :^  Iv''    F»y"»"'^«»f=«  ,  "j    •'"»*' 

manner  a^  the  property  of  individuals.  ^7  f  ^^^  Constitution  of  Mississippi  on  and 

No  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  shall  after  Jan.  1, 1891. 

giant  free  passes  or  tickets,  or  passes  or  tickets  at  a  Political.— There  was  no  election  for  State 

discount,  to  members  of  the  Le^slature,  or  the  mem-  officers  this  year  in  November, 

hers  of  the  Board  of  Equalization,  or  any  State,  dis-  Seven  Democrats  were  elected  to   Congress 

trict,  county,  or  municipal  officers.  from  the  seven  districts. 

State  convicts  shall  not  be  leased  or  hired  to  any  MISSOURI,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 

person  or  corporation  after  the  first  day  of  January,  4.ur^TT«{^    a«!,   io    looi .  ™1    iio^irt  «^,,«-« 

1895,  nor  for  a  term  that  shall  extend  beyond  thlt  ^^ft  ^"^2^  ^^S-  10,  1821 ;  area,  69,415  square 

date,  and  the  Legislature  shall  provide  as  soon  as  miles.     The  population,  accordmg  to  each  de- 

piacticable  before  said  date  for  the  custody  and  em-  cennial  census  since  admission,  was  140,455  in 

ploymentofsaid  convicts,  underthe  exclusive  control  1830;  388,702  in  1840;  682,044  in  1850;  1,182,- 

and  management  of  the  State.  012  in  1860;  1,721,295  in   1870;   2,168,380  in 

The  existing  penitentiair^  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  igso  ;  and  2,679,184  in  1890.    Capital,  Jefferson 

on  or  before  the  date  named  m  the  first  section  of  tins  Citv 

S?^%S!:ttttt?tCi::ira  'tS^  f^"^^.  /iTen.ment.-The  following  were  the  State 

ment  and  maintemmceofa  penitentiary  farm,  or  farms,  omcers  during  the  year :  Governor,  David   R. 

for  the  reformation  and  punishment  of  penitentiary  Francis,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-uovemor.  Ste- 

convicts,  and  may  provide  for  the  carrying  on  of  sucn  phen  H.  Claycomb ;  Secretary  of  State,  Alexan- 

industriea  therein  as  may  be  deemed  wise  and  proper,  der  A.   Lesueur :  Auditor,  James  M.  Seibert ; 

as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  fixxi  and  other  agricult-  Treasurer,  Edward  T.  Noland,  deposed  from  office 

uml  products :  or  the  Legislature  may  provide  for  the  on  March  4  and  succeeded  on  March  12  by  Lon 


agement  of  such  penitentiary  farm  or  farms  by 

botfd  of  control  or  otherwise ;  for  the  maintenance  John  B.  Breathitt,  T.  J.  Hennessy :  Chief  Jus- 

of  a  reformatory  school ;  for  commutation  of  sentence  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Robert  D.  Ray ;  As- 

on  account  of  good  behavior ;  for  the  constant  separa-  gociate  Justices,  Thomas  A.  Sherwood,  Francis 

tion  of  the  sexw,  and  for  rehgious  worship :  for  the  ^    Black,  Theodora  Brace,  and  Shepard  Bar- 
separation  of  the  whites  and  blacks  as  far  as  practica-       •  '  '  ^ 
ble;and  for  the  keeping  of  juvenile  offenders  from         ll           '       tt  j                               s  ^.i.     tst.  l 

association  with  hardened  criminals.  ^  Finances.— Under  a  provision  of  the  State 

The  political  year  of  the  State  shall  commence  on  Constitution,  at  least  $250,000  of  State  mdebted- 

the  first  Monday  of  January  in  each  year.  ness  must  be  retired  annually.     Durine^  1890  but 

The  Li^lature  shall  have  full  authority  to  provide  $218,000  of  State  bonds  matured,  and  in  order 

for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  levees  embracing  f^  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 

such  territoo-  as  it  shidl  deem  proper,  and  to  provide  ^^tj^n  j-jje  Treasurer,  with  the  approval  of  the 

%^'TS^'rlXr^^^^  2r7-  -d  Attorney-General,  pT^^^^    $32  - 

Uon  of  tTis  (Jonstitudon  there  shall  be  no  taxation  of  000  of  State  bonds  on  the  market.    There  will 

money  loaned  at  interest  where  the  rate  of  interest  oe  no  maturities  dunng  1891,  and  only  $185,- 

ehaiged  does  not  exceed  seven  per  cent,  per  annum.  000  will  mature  during  1892. 
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The  public  debt  has  been  reduced  $992,000 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  total  outstand- 
ing bonded  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1890,  was  but  $8,- 
533,000,  of  which  $1,533,000  bears  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  and  the  remaining  $7,000,- 
000  at  3i  per  cent.  The  school  and  seminary 
funds,  represented  by  State  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, then  contamed  $3,688,000,  of  which 
$3,042,000  bears  6  per  cent.  interei*t,  and  the  re- 
mainder, $641,000,  bears  5  per  cent.  Of  this  in- 
debtedness $3,143,000  belongs  to  the  State  school 
fund  and  $540,000  to  the  State  seminary  fund. 
The  total  annual  interest  of  the  State  amounts  ^ 
to  $551,550.  There  was  a  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  sinking  fund  on  Dec.  31, 1890,  of  $458,- 
168.49. 

The  last  General  Assembler  fixed  the  rate  of 
taxation  for  interest  and  smking  fund  at  10 
cents  on  the  $100  instead  of  20  cents,  which  had 
been  the  rate  theretofore,  and  thereby  reduced 
the  total  rate  of  State  taxation  from  40  to  30 
cents  on  the  $100.  The  revenue  derived  under 
this  rate  has  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  State  Government  and  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt. 

On  Jan.  1, 1889,  there  was  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $587,495.33.  The  total  actual  receipts  into 
all  funds  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  Dec.  31, 
1890,  were  $7,151,365.91,  and  the  total  actual 
disbursements  were  $6,834,377.37,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance Dec.  31,  1890,  of  $904,483.87,  of  which 
amount  $453,163.49  is  in  the  sinking  fund  and 
$180,997.73  in  the  revenue  fund. 

The  disbursements  from  the  revenue  fund 
for  the  two  years  were  $2,759,795.79,  and  the 
amount  of  taxes  received  was  $6,141,431.48. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property, 
which  was  $789,692,245.38  in  1888,  was  increased 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  $865,691,- 
803.44  in  1890. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  State  by 
counties,  as  ascertaineid  by  the  national  census 
of  this  year,  is  compared  with  the  population  for 
1880  in  the  following  table : 


ooowrtMA, 


COUNTniS. 


Adftir 

Andrew.. 

Atehtson 

Audrain 

Barry... _. 

Barton..'. 

Bates     

Benton 

Bollinger 

Hoone  

Bnchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

QUtaway 

CSamden 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carroll 

Carter 

Ca«s 

Cedar 

Chariton 

ChriHtian 

Clarke 

Clay   

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallaa 

Davieaa 

DeKalb 


1880. 


1890. 


InCTMM. 


15,190 

17,417 

16,918 

16,000 

14,596 

15,588 

19,782 

22,074 

14,405 

22,948 

10,882 

18,504 

26,881 

82.228 

R896 

14,978 

11,180 

18,121 

25,422 

26,048 

49,792 

70,100 

6,011 

9.964 

13,646 

15,152 

28,670 

25,181 

7,266 

10,040 

20,998 

22,060 

28,274 

25,742 

2,168 

5,799 

22,481 

28,801 

10,741 

lft,620 

25,224 

26.254 

9,628 

14,017 

15,081 

16,126 

1^572 

19,856 

16,078 

17,188 

15,515 

17,281 

21,596 

22,707 

10,756 

11,961 

12,557 

17,526 

9.268 

12,647 

19.145 

20,456 

18,884 

14,589 

2,227 
♦818 

vn 

8,84*2 

8,588 
8,172 
6,842 
2,577 
1,991 

621 
20,808 
8,958 
1,506 
1,461 
2.774 
1,062 
2,468 
8,681 

870 
4,879 
1.080 
4,889 
95 
4,284 
1,065 
1,766 
1,111 
1,205 
4.969 
8,884 
1,811 
1,205 


Dent 

1>oui?Ia8 

Dunklin    

Franklin 

Gaaoonade 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy 

Harrlaon 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron    . .   

Jackson 

Jaaper 4. 

JefferBon 

Johnson  

Knox    

Laclede 

Laliayett«' 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

IJnn 

LiTlngston 

Macon 

Madison 

Maries 

Marion 

McDonald 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

New  Madrid 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon.! 

Oaage 

OnA 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk    

Pulaaki 

Putnam 

Balls 

Randolph 

Bay 

Reynolds. 

Ripley 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

St.  Charles 

St.  (lair 

St  Francois 

St.  Genevieve 

St.  Louis  city 

St  Louis 

Stoddard 

Stone 

SulHvan 

Tanev  

Texan 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington 

Wnvne 

WeSster 

Worth 

Wright 


Total 


1880. 


10,646 

7,758 

9,604 

26,584 

11.158 

17,176 

28,801 

15,186 

20w804 

88,906 

7,887 

I^509 

16,428 

8.814 

8.183 

88,885 

82,019 

18,786 

88.178 

18.047 

11.524 

26,710 

17,068 

15,925 

17,426 

20,016 

20,196 

86,228 

6,876 

7,804 

84,837 

7,816 

14,678 

9.806 

9,270 

14,846 

i9,on 

16,249 
10,188 

7,694 
18,947 
89.544 

5,791 
11.824 

6,618 

4,299 
11,896 
27,271 
12.568 
26,715 
17,866 
15,784 

7,250 
18.565 
11.888 
82,751 
20,190 

6,722 

5377 
29.911 
10.470 
12,.'508 

8,587 

8,441 
14,024 
88,065 
14,185 
18,828 
10.890 
850,518 
81.888 
18,481 

4,404 
1&568 

5,599 
12.206 
19,869 
10,S06 
18.8$»6 

9,096 
12,175 

8.208 

9,712 


1800. 

!«-. 

18,149 

1,008 

14,111 

6,858 

l.\0tj5 

ft.4Sl 

28,066 

l,flSS 

11,706 

568 

19,018 

1,S42 

48.616 

19,815 

17,876 

%m\ 

81,<«S 

729 

28,285 

4JS29 

9,458 

2,066 

15.469 

•40 

17,871 

•1.067 

18,618 

9^)4 

9.119 

986 

160.510 

78,165 

50,500 

16^46] 

82,484 

8,748 

8S,188 

♦40 

18.601 

454 

14,701 

8,177 

80,184 

4.474 

86,888 

8,645 

16.985 

lU 

18,846 

980 

84,181 

4,105 

20,668 

472 

80,976 

ijm 

9.268 

899 

8,600 

WJ* 

86.888 

1,896 

11,288 

8.4«r 

14,561 

•92 

14,162 

4,8S7 

10,184 

S64 

16,680 

1,^ 

20,790 

1,719 

16,850 

.       601 

12,811 

^•ll! 

9,817 

1,028 

82,108 

^12 

80^14 

1,870 

10.857 

4,466 

18.0!M» 

1.256 

9,796 

4,177 

6,975 

1,676 

18.287 

1JM2 

81,151 

8,880 

12.686 

6S 

26381 

•884 

16,248 

•1,118 

80,889 

4,005 

9,887 

2,187 

15,866 

1,810 

12,294 

456 

84,898 

mi 

84,815 

4,0S5 

6,688 

Oil 

8,888 

S,9S5 

88,768 

8.851 

11,249 

7T9 

12,674 

168 

11.228 

2,641 

8,718 

^IV. 

15.648 

1,618 

28,977 

•  88 

16,747 

2,623 

17,847 

i^ 

9.&S8 

♦607 

451,770 

101,2W 

86,807 

i419 

17,827 

8.896 

7,090 

2,6*6 

19,000 

2.481 

7.978 

2,874 

19,406 

7.200 

81,505 

12186 

9,918 

•  898 

18.158 

267 

ll,7i7 

!'S 

15.177 

^^ 

8,788 

585 

14,484 

4.778 

2,168.880  i  3,679,184  "     510,M4 


*  Decrease. 


County  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Missouri 
counties  in  1890  was  $9,974,734,  a  decrease  of 
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$2;210,669  in  ten  rears.    Of  this  total  all  bat  Cash  on  hand  July  1, 1888,  $1,188,948.15 ;  tuition 

$640,559  was  a  bonaed  debt    Scarcely  one  third  fees  received,  $2^,341.78;  income  derived  from 

of  the  counties  are  without  debt.  public  funds,  $1,236,348.18 ;  from  railroad  tax, 

The  Noland  Defalcation.— On  Feb.  28  Gov.  $284,669.88;  from  local  taxation,  $3,493,651.19; 

Francis,  having  received  reports  indicating:  that  total  receipts,  $6,143,249.13 ;   paid  to  teachers, 

funds  of  the  State  were  being  misapplied,  began  $3,220,263.87 ;  for  incidentals,  $746,255.32 ;    to 

an  examination  into  the  condition  of  the  State  district  clerks,  $60,135.59;  for  sites,  buildings, 

treasury.     He  soon  found  evidence  to  confirm  furniture,  and  apparatus,  $340,572.93;    for  re- 

his  suspicions,  and  on  March  4  suspended  State  pairs  and  rent,  $168,788 ;  for  bonds  and  interest. 

Treasurer  E.  T.  Noland  from  office.  $214,907.98;  for  library,  $16,447.39;   total  ex- 

On  the  following  day  the  Governor  appointed  penditures,  $4,767,371.08 ;  balance  on  hand  July 

a  committee  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  1,  1889,  $1,375,878.05. 

treasury  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  and  to  re-  The  permanent  public-school  funds  on  July  1, 

5ort  the  result  to  him.    This  committee  met  at  1889,  were  as  follow :  State  school  fund,  $8,140,- 

efferson  City  on  March  7.    On  the  same  day  853 ;  university  or  seminary  fund,  $540,095.08 ; 

the  suspended  Treasurer  handed  his  resignation  county  public  school  fund,  $3,621,695.26 ;  town- 

to  the  Uovernor.    The  committee  completed  its  ship  public  school  fund,  $3,317,960.91 ;  special 

labors  on  the  night  of  March  12,  and  submitted  public  school  fund,  $45,232.86 ;  total,  $10,665,- 

the  following  report :  837.11. 

We  find  upon  euminatiou  that  the  total  amount  Sn  -  JJ«  ^^^^  Superintendent,  in  his  report  for 

the  treasury  Istt  the  clo^jo  ofhwine^  of  Maroh  4, 1890,  }889,  says :  "  The  Ust  General  Assembly  merged 

wu  $1,517,394.13,  distributed  as  follows :  the  school  term  from  four  to  six  months.   While 

Ch  .Dd  e^  items  in  vralt $18,809  10  th®  tenn  was  four  months  many  district*  were 

iDUkaUnioo  NftttoDAi  BankofKAnBuOtty....     38i,0M  M  satisfied  to  expend  the  public  moneys  denved 

In  th«  Kir»t  N*tion«l  Bank  of  Kansas  City 141,789  78  from  State,  county,  and  township  funds  and  not 

Id  the  First  National  Bank  of  Jefferson  City. . .         74,275  89  *-.-  f hftm«>lvA«  onp  nont  for  «»hnn1  mimnsM  •  hnt 

In  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Jefferson  City 75,754  72  ^^^  lUemseives  one  ceui  lor  SCnooi  purposes ,  DUt 

In  the  Kansas  City  State  Bank  of  Kansas  City.       858,086  92  HOW  that  the  schools   must  be  maintained   SIX 

In  the  rnnkiin  Eiank  of  8t  Louis 582,221  06  months  to  entitle  them  to  those  public  monevs, 

y^j^                                                  11 517^4118  ^^®y  ^^^^  hAve  to  pay  a  liberal  school  tax  in  order 

TO     -. ' ' ', 1". *  *  *  *  *  * ' *  1  '     '  to  >ne®t  this  legal  requirement  .  .  .  The  law  on 

tior,%:"arM^rV  trtlicSrilSS  t«^hing  the  efTl  ^^.of  alcoholic  stimulants 

those  of  the  Titjaaurer,  after  making  allowance  for  «•»?  narcotics  upon  the  human  system  is  a  farce 

7  outataDdmg  warrants  aggregating  |7,272.77,  agree  ^nd  fraud.     It  is  virtually  a  prohibition  acamst 

in  every  particular  as  to  the  amount  that  should  be  in  temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools.   It 

the  Treaauiy.    According  to  said  books,  tbero  should  should  be  repealed  or  amended.  .  .  .  The  law 

have  been  in  the  Treasury  at  the  dose  of  business  on  *      '  ^           .      .   ^    .    .     . 
Maroh  4,  1890, 
there  is  a  deficit 

MA  lozu  »ww  v»  i«.»«.vu.i.  ^j^^  English  language  ruled  out  of  our  public 

The  Governor  at  once  notified  Mr.  Noland  and  schools  and  German  substituted,  as  it  is  done 

his  bondsmen  of  the  shortage,  and  demanded  wholly  or  in  part  in  many  districts, 

that  it  be  made  good.    The  bondsmen  signified  At  the  State  normal  schools  the  enrollment 

their  intention  to  restore  the  money,  and  by  May  during  the  year  was  as  follows :  At  Kirksville, 

31  they   had  paid  to  the  treasury  the  entire  505 pupils;  at  Warrensburg,  739 ;  atCapeGirar- 

amount,  with  interest.    On  March  12  the  Gov-  deau,  301.    There  were  also  52  pupils  in  the  nor- 

emor  appointed  Lon  V.  Stephens  to  be  State  mal  department  of   the  Lincoln   Institute   at 

Treasurer  for  the  unexpired   term  ending  in  Jefferson  City.     At  the  State  University  the 

January,  1893.  attendance  for  the  year  was  580  students,  being 

At  the  May  term  of  the  Cole  County  Circuit  larger  than  ever.    The  School  of  Mines,  at  RoUa, 

Court  K  T.  Noland  was  indicted  for  embezzle-  has  about  60  students. 

ment  of  State  funds,  and  his  trial  was  set  for  Penitentiary.— On  Jan.  1, 1889,  the  number 

Dec.  15, 1890.  On  Dec.  17  the  case  was  continued  of  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  was  1.831.    On 

until  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1891.  Dec.  81  the  number  had  increased  to  1,860.  and 

Edneation.—For  the  school  year  ending  in  on  Dec.  31,  1890,  it  had  decreased  to  1,686.    The 

1889  the  following  statistics  are  reported  by  the  number  of  commitments,  which  was  840  in  1888 

State  Superintendent^:  White  children  of  school  and  814  in  1889,  was  only  634  in  1890.    The  fol- 

age,  816,886 ;  colored  children  of  school  age,  44,-  lowing  teble  presents  a  summary  of  the  finances 

478 ;    total,  865,364 :  white  children  enrolled  in  of  the  institution  for  the  past  two  vears,  com- 

the  public  schools,  579,373 ;  colored  children  en-  pared  with  the  two  years  preceding : ' 

rolled,  32,168 ;  total  enrollment,  611,541 ;  average 

attendance  each  day,  376,977 ;  male  teachers  em-  items. 
6,195  ;  female  teachers,  7,489 ;  total  num- 


T  of    teachers,  13,634  (of  whom    12,948  were  Daily  sversge  cost  of  each  in- 
white  and  686  colored) ;  average  monthly  salary  EiSJinis  from  wntwct  labor. 

of  all  teachers,  $42.31 ;  number  of  white  schools  Daily  avenge  eerninfrs 

in  operation,  9,178 ;  number  of  colored  schools  in  To^'  cost  of  maintenance.. 

operation,  509 ;   totel,  9,687:    number  of  school  ^b^^S^t  ^^I'^f  !'' 

districts,  9,240;   total  value  of  school  property,  Revenue  per  day.. !.......!! 

$10,972,161.    The  receipts  and  expenditures  for 

schools  during  the  year,  as    refK)rted    by  the        Reformatories.  —  The  Reform  School   for 

county  commissioners,  are  summarized  as  follow:  Boys,  at  Booneville,  is  flourishing,  with  107  in- 


1887-*88. 


$0  86-00 
|809,&Bff  78 

10  25-26 
$441,045  27 

974 
$497  65 


1889-*90. 


$88  78 
$865,900  14 

$0  27-86 
$489,498  17 

1,122 
$578  11 
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mates.  The  board  asks  for  the  erection  of  We  indorse  the  action  of  Congreu  in  its  liberal  to- 
several  additional  buildings,  which  the  increase  propriataoDs  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigibto 
of  the  commitments  and  the  proper  care  of  the  "vew  of  Miasoun,  wid  ask  that  the  aame  liberal  spirit 
bovs  instifv  °^^  characterize  tuture  legislation,  to  the  end  that 
frti  I  -  -  .,1  *:  i.\.  'i.  i.  #  •  1  the  producta  of  the  State  may  secure  the  cheapest  p(*- 
The  law  regulatmg  the  coramitraent  of  girls  sible  tranaportotion  to  the  markets  of  the  country: 
to  the  Industrial  Home  at  Chilhcothe  requires  We  denounce  the  inefBciencv  of  the  Democratic 
that  a  girl  should  be  convicted  of  a  crime  before  State  Government  in  it;$judiciaf  branch,  which  with- 
she  can  be  sent  to  the  home.  The  number  of  holds  justioe  from  our  citizens  because  of  the  length 
inmates  at  present  is  0,  and  there  have  been  only  of  time  neceasaiy  to  have  a  cause  pasi^ed  upon  by  the 
11  altogether  since  the  opening  of  the  home  in  Supreme  Court,  and  we  demand  that  the  con^titu- 
Januarv  1889  tional  guarantee  that  each  citizen  shall  be  accorded 

Mlllii«.-The  militia  U  maintained  without  ^^e"  :fpl^t'™eYvrS':^m"u/t£^u  j 

expense  to  the  btate,  through   the  appropna-  We  call  the  attention  of  the  tax  payen  of  the  Sute 

tion  of    ordnance  and  quartermaster  supplies  to  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  State  intnutted  with 

made  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  bv  the  preservation  of  the  Amda  in  our  trea^ur}-  have 

the  liberal  contributions  of  public-spirited  citi-  made  the  credit  and  funds  of  the  State  an  instrument 

zens.     The  Federal  Government  gives  to  the  with  which  to  reuin  control  of  the  State  Government, 

State  annually  about  $15,000  in  clothing,  equip-  ^*V  ^/ »<>'^**»^«'  ^^F  the8««>°d  time rince  the ad- 

»r,»»fo    ««^  «."Li«««^«  «*^-««    ««  .^«<i;*?l«  ♦u«4.  vent  of  the  Democratic  party  into  power,  a  defaulter 

ments,  and  ordnance  stores^  on  condition  that  -      unpunished,  the  liw  v^olatedTand  vet  the  tax 

the  organization  numbers  1,600  enlisted  men,  or  payers  are  sUU  asked  to  subscribe  to  and  vote  the 

at  least  100  for  every  Represen tati ve  that  Missouri  Democratic  ticket 
has  in  the  national  Congress.    There  are  on  the 

rolls  about  1,900  men,  14  new  companies  having  The  Prohibitionists  met  in  State  convention  at 

been  organized,  and  2  companies  and  1  troop  of  Kansas  City  on  Oct  2,  and  nominated  a  party 

cavalry  disbanded,  during  the  past  two  years.  ticket   containing    the   following    candidates  : 

The  cadet  corps  of  the  State  University,  au-  Reuben  D.  Robinson  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

thorized  b^  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  was  Court,  Julius    C.  Hughes  for   Superintendent 

organized  m  September,  1890,  and  is  in  the  most  of  Public  Instruction,  and  William  S.  Crouch 

flourishing  condition,  numbering  172  members,  for  Railroad  Commissioner.     A  platform  was 

Railroads. — ^The  total  railroi^  mileage  of  the  adopted* 

State  is  8,977*37.    The  mileage  constructed  in  Tne  candidates  of  the  Union    Labor  party 

1890  was  84-94.  were  Orville  D.  Jones  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Political. — On  June  11,  a  Democratic  State  Court,  Robert  S.  Brownlow  for  Superintendent 

convention  met  at  St.  Joseph,  a^d  nominated  the  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Sanuel  F.  Boyden  for 

following  candidates  for  State  offices:  For  Jus-  Railroad  Commissioner. 

tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  B.  Gantt ;  At  the  election  in  November  the  Democratic 

for  Superintenent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lloyd  candidates  received  large  pluralities.    The  vote 

E.  Wolfe ;  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  Henry  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was :  Gantt, 

W.  Hickman.    A  disposition  to  seek  the  favor  of  260,011 :  Mullins,  188,223 ;  Jones,  25,114;  Rob- 

the  Farmers'  Alliance  was  shown  by  the  nomina-  inson,  988.    For  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 

tion  of  Messrs.   Wolfe  and  Hickman,  both  of  struction  the  plurality  of  Wolfe  was  61,831,  and 

whom  were  members  of  that  order,  the  latter  be-  for  Railroad  Commissioner  the  plurality  of  Hick- 

ing  president  of  its  State  organization.  man  was  64,412.    Members  of  the  State  Legisla- 

The  platform  declares :  ture  were  elected  as  follow :  Senate,  Democrats 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  fVtje  and  unrestricted  coinage  ^»  Republicans  8,  Union  Labor  1 ;  House,  Derao- 
of  Bilver,  and  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  currency  crats  106,  Republicans  23,  Union  Labor  2,  In- 
to meet  the  le^timate  demand  of  trade.  dependent  9.    The  constitutional  amendment, 


The  public  land,  the  herita^  of  the  people,  should     increasing  the  number  of  members  of  the  State 


The  Democracy  of  Missouri  favore  the  purity  of  f    -.    "^  ^^i"**  J  «*»  "*  i*w,ow  nays,    fui^u^"*- 

the  ballot,  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  all  laws  ^  ^^  provisions  the  Governor  appomted  John 

which  insure  honest  elections  and  the  amendment  of  ^'  Thomas  and  George  B.  MacFarlane  to  be  the 

the  election  law  known  aa  the  Australian  ballot  sy»-  additional  justices,  their  term  beginning  Jan.  1, 

tem  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  1891.     Each  of  the  14  congressional  districts 

8o  that  it  naay  apply  to  all  tlie  counties,  and  permit  chose  a  Democratic  Representative, 

f^trt T  Jfi^^ .""i  """"l  individual  to  i^lace  a  ticket  MONTANA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 

Hbn  at  the  ^k            ^  ^       *  ^"''''''"'  "P™"  Union  Xov.  8,  1889 ;  area,  146,080  square  miles; 

We  denounce  the  combinations  and  trusts  by  which  P^P^^*^*®'?»  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 132,- 

the  price  of  school  books  is  lar^j^elv  increased  above  a  ^^^'    Capital,  Helena. 

reasonable  cost,  and  we  favor  sucn  legislation  as  will  OoTcrnment, — The  following  were  the  State 

free  the  people  from  their  frrasp,  and  give  the  school  officers  during  the  year :   Governor,  Joseph  K. 

books  to  the  children  of  the  State  at  a  reasonable  Toole;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  E.  Rickards; 

*'*^'*  Secretary  of  State,  Louis  Rotwitt;  Treasurer, 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Jef-  Richard  O.  Hickman;  Auditor,  E.  A.  Kenney; 

fcrson  City  on  Aug.  28,  and  placed  the  following  Attorney-General,  Henri  J.  >Haskell ;  Superin- 

ticket  in  the  field:  For  Justice  of  the  Supreme  tendent  of  Public   Instruction,  John  Gannon; 

Court,    Alexander    W.  Mullins  ;  for    Superin-  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Henrv  N. 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Frank  P.  Seever ;  Blake;  Associate  Justices,  William  H.  DeWitt 

for  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  K.  Merrifield.  and  E.  N.  Harwood.    These  officers  are  all  Re- 

The  resolutions  include  the  following :  publicans  except  the  Governor. 
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Popnlation.— The  following  table  presents 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained b^  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  for  1880 : 
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1,948 
8,755 
1,688 
2,798 
1,876 
6,279 
8,514 
2,608 
8,562 

12,624 

777 

2,006 

11,890 
6.881 

28,744 
2,065 

98,000 


Finanees. — The  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
Jan.  1  was  $33,251.54  During  the  year  about 
$350,000  was  received  from  the  State  tax  levied 
in  1889  and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  but  only 
a  part  of  it  was  disbursed,  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Legislature  of  1890  to  pass  appropria- 
tion bills.  Only  such  sums  were  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  as  the  Territorial  statutes,  which  still 
remained  in  force,  would  justify.  Nothing  could 
be  paid  for  the  support  of  the  State  Penitentiary, 
or  the  State  charitable  institutions,  or  in  salaries 
to  members  of  the  Legislature.  The  State  in- 
stitutions were  kept  in  operation,  however,  and 
supplies  were  furnished  on  the  faith  that  the 
next  Legislature  would  reimburse  the  advances. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  increased  to  $187,181.49  on  Dec.  31,  while 
there  were  claims  outstanding  at  the  same  date 
amounting  to  $167,810.95. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property,  which 
was  $79,376,944  in  1889,  increased  to  $116,767.- 
204  in  1890.  The  valuation  of  real  property  (in- 
cluding railroad  property)  wa<«  $^,256,914,  and 
of  personal  property,  $48,510,290.  The  rate  of 
State  taxation  in  1890  was  20  cents  on  each  $100. 

Conntjr  Debts. — ^The  total  debt  of  Montana 
counties  in  1890  was  $1,937,150,  an  increase  of 
$1,258,538  in  ten  years.  Of  this  total  all  except 
$218,736  was  a  bonded  debt.  No  county  in  tne 
State  is  free  from  debt. 

Leg'lslatire  Session.— The  first  State  Legis- 
lature, which  assembled  at  Helena  on  Nov.  23, 
1889,  failed  to  pass  a  sine^le  act  during  its  session 
of  ninety  days.  This  lailure  was  caused  by  a 
dispute  regarding  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Lower  House  from  Silver  Bow  County,  which  led, 
at  the  outset  of  the  session,  to  the  assembling  of 
two  bodies,  each  claiming  to  be  the  House,  and 
to  the  subsequent  election  of  four  persons  claim- 
ing to  be  United  States  Senators  (see  "  Annual 
Cyclopajdia  "  for  1889,  page  571).  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  there  was  pending  in  the  local 
district  court,  before  Judge  De  Wolfe,  a  suit 
aj^inst  State  Auditor  Kenney,  in  which  the  rela- 
tive rights  of  the  rival  delegations  from  Silver 
Bow  County  were  indirectly  involved.  The  suit 
was  brought  by  Roberts,  one  of  the  Democratic 
claimants  from  that  county,  to  compel  the  Audi- 
tor to  issue  to  him  a  warrant  for  his  salary  as  a 
member  of  the  House,  and  was  decided  early  in 


January  substantially  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 
The  case  did  not  reach  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
and  was  therefore  not  conclusive.  But  late  in 
January  the  questions  in  dispute  were  brought 
before  the  latter  court  in  the  case  of  Thompson 
vs.  Kenney.  This  was  a  suit  against  the  State 
Auditor  by  one  of  the  Republican  claimants  from 
Silver  Bow  County,  demanding,  as  in  the  former 
case,  that  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  for  per  diem 
and  mileage  as  a  member  of  the  House  be  al- 
lowed and  audited.  It  was  expected  that  the 
relative  value  of  the  certificates  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Canvassers,  which  the  Repulblican 
claimants  from  Silver  Bow  County  held,  and  the 
county  clerk's  certificates  held  by  the  Democratic 
claimants  would  be  conclusively  decided  in  this 
case.  But  the  court,  in  its  opinion,  rendered  on 
Jan.  27,  was  careful  to  renounce  all  jurisdiction 
or  authority  to  try  the  ultimate  right  of  the 
plaintiff  to  a  seat  in  the  House,  and  conceded  to 
that  body  the  sole  right  to  judge  of  the  qualifi- 
cations and  election  of  its  own  members,  the 
only  duty  of  the  court  being  to  decide  what  con- 
stitutes sufficient  prima  fcteie  evidence  of  mem- 
bership in  the  House  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to 
the  relief  which  he  asks.    The  court  says : 

It  is  conteuded  b^  the  respondent  that  a  statute  of 
the  Territory,  exlBtms  prior  to  the  act  of  Congress  ad- 
mitting Montana,  and  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution,  provided  contrary  to  the  adi  of  Congress 
and  the  Constitution  and  ordinances  above  quot^,  in 
that  this  statute  provides  that  the  canvass  of  the  votes 
cast  for  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  be 
made  by  the  boards  of  oountj^  oommissionerB  of  the 
respective  counties  in  the  Territoi^  and  certificates  of 
election  shall  be  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
county  oommissionerB.  This  position  is  untenable. 
There  is  no  statute  of  the  Territorv  of  Montana 
brought  over  uid  adopted  by  the  people  of  this  State 
contrary  to  or  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  thereof, 
for  this  plain  reason:  It  is  provided  by  the  act  or 
Congress  above  quoted,  enabling  the  people  of  said 
Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, tliat  **  all  laws  in  force,  made  by  ftaid  Territories 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the  Union,  shall  be 
in  force  in  said  States,  except  as  modified  or  changed 
by  this  act,  or  by  the  constitutions  of  the  States  re- 
spectively." To  declare  that  the  county  clerk's  oer- 
tiflcate  01  election  to  the  oflSce  in  question  is  the  high- 
est prima  facie  evidence  of  title  to  the  ofiioe  as 
against  the  certificate  of  the  canvassing  board  consti- 
tuted by  the  act  of  Confess,  and  the  ordinance  fi-amed 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  adopted  by  the 
people,  would  be  in  effect  to  declare  that  the  provisions 
of  tne  statute  in  this  respect  stand  without  modifica- 
tion by  the  act  of  Congress  and  Constitution  and  ordi- 
nances, and  prevail  over  them. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  plaintiff 
had  the  better  prima  fa^iie  title,  and  was  entitled 
to  have  his  claim  audited.  It  would  seem  to  fol- 
low, also,  from  this  decision  that  if  the  Lower 
House  should  at  any  time  reach  a  valid  decision 
ousting  the  plaintiff  from  his  seat,  his  right  to 
the  salary  would  then  cease.  The  Democrats  re- 
garded tnis  decision  as  settling  nothing  except 
the  right  of  the  Republican  claimants  to  draw 
pay,  until  a  House  legally  organized  should  de- 
cide who  were  its  members.  They  saw  no  i-eason 
for  yielding  to  their  opponents,  and  the  rival  • 
Houses,  each  containing  thirty  members,  con- 
tinued their  separate  sessions  and  pretended  to 
do  business. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Senate  no  business  had  been 
transacted,  the  eight  Democratic  Senators  either 
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absenting  themselves  and  therebjr  preventing  a  Montana  in  1890  amounted  to  $34,814,455,  of 
quorum,  or,  when  present,  occupymg  the  time  by  which  $2,764,116  was  the  value  of  the  gold  prod- 
calling  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  ever^  motion,  uct,  and  $32,050,339  of  the  silver, 
and  then  refusing  to  respond  to  their  names.  Railroads. — ^The  number  of  miles  of  railroad 
Their  intention  was  to  prevent  the  transaction  in  the  State,  assessed  bythe  State  Board  of  Equali- 
of  any  business,  until  the  dispute  between  the  zation  in  1890  was  1,718*7,  and  the  valuation 
rival   Lower  Houses  had    been    settled.    This  $6,484,082.    Several  roads  in  the  State  are  wholly 
condition  continued  until  Feb.  5,  when  Lieut.-  within  one  county,  and  are  consequently  not  as- 
Gov.  Rickards ,  (President  of  the  Senate  and  a  sessed  by  the  Stat-e  board. 
Republican),  following  the  example  of  Speak-  Political. — A  Congressman  and  half  of  the 
er  Reed,  of  the  national  House  of  Representa-  State  Senators  were  to  be  chosen  at  the  Novem- 
tives,  ruled  that  thereafter  the  Senators  pres-  ber  election  of  this  year.    No  election  for  mem- 
ent  and  refusing  to  vote  would  nevertheless  bers  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  was 
be  counted  in  making  a  quorum.    This  would  held,  owing  to  an  oversight  of  the  Constitution 
enable  the  eight  Republican  Senators  to  transact  makers  in  failing  to  insert  a  provision  therefor 
business  so  long  as  one  Democratic  Senator  was  in  the  new  Constitution.    The  members  of  the 
present.    As  the  Senate  had  power  to  compel  the  Lower  House  elected  in  1889  will  therefore  hold 
attendance  of  absent  members,  the  only  way  for  over  until  1893.    Each  of  the  political  parties 
the  Democratic  Senators  to  block  legislation  was  held  a  State  convention  to  nominate  a  Congres- 
by  fleeing  the  State,    Accordingly,  on  the  after-  sional  candidate.    The  Labor  partv.  in  State  con- 
noon  of  Feb.  5  the  eight  Democratic  members  vention,  in  August,  nominated  William  T.  Field, 
took  the  first  train  from  flelena  out  of  the  State,  On  Sept.  11,  the  Republican  State  Convention,  at 
six  going  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  two  going  east  Butte,  renominated  Congressman  Carter  by  ac- 
to  St.  Paul.    They  remained  beyond  the  State  clamation.    Thisconvention  adopted  resolutions, 
borders  until  after  Feb.  20,  on  which  day  the  in  which,  on  local  issues,  the  following  declara- 
session  of  the  Legislature  expired  by  oonstitu-  tions  were  made : 
tional  limitation. 

Edacatloil. — The  following  figures,  showing  We  demand  that  no  patents  be  issued  to  the  North- 

the  condition  of  public  schools  for  the  school  em  Pacific  Railroad  until  it  shall  have  been  eBUblisbed 

year  ending  in  1890,  do  not  include  the  counties  .^^  undisputable  affirmative  proof  that  the  lands  which 

of  Madison  and  Jefferson :  Children  of  school  age,  ^*  fe.l:»J«.??^-?l*?fJ2i- 


oi  scnoois,  aw  ;  average  moiiLui  v  wages  oi  usacu-  devotea  to  carr^mg  out  tne  objects  of  the  endowment, 

ers,  $56.    At  the  close  of  the  school  year  ending  We  favor  strmsent  measures  of  leflrislation  for  the 

Aug.  31,  1889,  the  several  counties  had  on  hand  protection  of  the  lives  of  minen,  and  insist  that  the 

$64,761.78 ;  the  total  amount  received  for  school  Jtatutes  for  that  purpose,  enacted  by  a  eepublican 

purposes  from  taxation  and  other  sources  during  J-eg^lative  Assembly  of  Montana,  be  made  eflectivo 

the  year  ensuing  was  $569,521.91 ;  there  was  paid  g^^r  oE«           *             ""^                ""  "^ 

i^o  ^.^^^i  l^^^'^^H!  *J^^  ?P^?^l  *PPa^*t,"s,  *we  duim  for  the  Republican  party  of  Montana  that, 

$6,807.16  ;  library,  $276.87 ;  school  houses,  sites,  in  the  passage  of  the  registration  law  and  the  Auatea- 

etc.,    $88,643.50 ;    other    expenses,    $32,079.59 ;  Han  voting  system,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  cham- 

balance  on  hand,  Aug.  31,-1890,  $244,119.97.  pion  of  the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  elective  frencbuie. 

DuHng  the  year  47  school  districts  observed  We  oonffratulate  the  people  of  Montana  upon  the 

Arbor  Day,  and  250  trees  were  planted.    The  defeat  of  the  monsto^ualVaud  that  was  attempted  by 

compulsory  clause  of  the  school  law  has  not  been  Col„^°'°fr"iJ^  SS^lvo'i^d  "Jhe  dlmlin  of  dii^Z 

generally  observed,  but  no  prosecutions  have  been  gion  or  doubt  that  the  retuVna  ftom  that  prednct  were 

instituted  under  it.  wholly  fVaudulent,  and  the  thanks  of  all  honest  citizeofl 

Charities.— The  insane  of  the  State  are  sup-  are  due  to  the  Republican  canvaasen  of  Silver  Bow 

Sorted  under  a*contract  between  the  Territory  of  County,  the  State  Board  of  CanvaHScre,  the  Supreme 

[ontana  and  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Mussigbrod,  at  Court,  and  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  of  the  united 

Warm  Springs,  Peer  Lodge  County,  at  $8  a  week,  S^tes,  for  effecting  the  overtlyow  of  this  criminal  and 

making  an  elpense  to  thi  State  of  about  $75,000  IS'JCliS^f  ?2^8i^tr«««  *  ^tT  /l^  H  1*1*  ^™ 

-  «««-     Tu«  ««««K«»  Jo  ;»»»^o»i*»».  ^»;r^»^  \u^  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  that  henceforth  eleo- 

a  year.    The  number  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  gonVin  Montana  shall  be  honest  expression*  of  the 

last  report  showing  200  patients  maintained  at  will  of  the  people,  and  that  all  attempt*  at  fraud  upon 

public  expense.    The  contractors  have  received  the  ballot  box  shall  be  prosecuted  until  the  priacm 

nothing  from  the  State  in  payment  under  their  doore  shall  have  closed  u^n  the  offenderx. 

contract  since  Jan.  8,  1889.     Consequently  $77,-  We  arraign  as  a  tyrannical  and  revolutionary  usui^ 

380.61  is  due  them.  pation  of  power  the  attempt  of  Gov.  Toole  to  vio- 

TheSt                 *  '^'^"           '^              .-...-- 
children, 
dren, 

these  .     ^        

Penitentiary. — The  Penitentiary  at  Deer  under  lock  and  ke}r  and  a  guard  stationed  at  Uie  en- 
Lodge,  formerly  belonging  to  the  United  States,  trance  with  Instructions  to  admit  none  who  were  not 
has  become  the  property  of  the  State.  Its  ca-  provided  with  credentials  is.<ued  in  vioUtion  of  the 
pacity  is  about   140  men,  but   on   Dec.  30   the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 

number  confined  therein  was  240.    There  was  due  ,nT' ^Mnn 'S  th^^l'^n^l^^I^LS^.^rZ 

..,,..        *      -i.         -4.              AAA  f\£\i  ni\  ^^^  manly  action  of  tlie  Kepublican  members  of  the 

at  that  time  for  its  maintenance  $44,901.90  i^te  Lcfrislative  Assembly,  and  condemn  the  courM  of 

Mining.— According  to  the  report  of  Wells,  the  Democratic  members,  who,  tor  narrow  partisan 

Fargo  &  Co.,  the  precious  metals  produced  in  purposes,  prevented  the  legislation  that  was  greatly 
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needed  to  pot  id  operation  the  mBchinery  of  the  8tate  cent  years.    In  1888  cotton  goods  were  imported 

Government,  depnved  laborers  of  their  just  wa^,  to  the  amount  of  12,742,000  francs :  sugar,  4,803,- 

left  our  public  institutions  without  funds  to  dclray  oqo  francs ;  woolens,  1,905,000  francs ;  tea,  1,419,- 

^^TtTh^^^'^r^k^e^tr!^^^  r  '"""sr  7iis'r»r5?'f  "^'  '^^""'  'f'^r\ 

substantial  interesto  and  to  the  good  name^NKontana.  '^ancs  j  cand^s,  756,000  francs ;  iron  and  steel 

•^  goods,  737,000  francs;  spices,  288,000  francs; 
The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  wines  and  spirituous  drinks,  249,000  francs; 
Helena,  on  Sept  15,  and  nominated  William  W.  glassware,  164,000  francs ;  coffee,  161,000  francs ; 
DLxon  for  Congressman.  The  platform  con-  paper  goods,  82,000  francs.  The  chief  exports  in 
demns,  in  unmeasured  terms,  the  course  of  the  18o8  were  beans  of  the  value  of  7,419,000  francs ; 
Republican  party  in  the  State  in  seeking  to  con-  Indian  com.  2,916,0Q0  francs ;  wool,  2,310,000 
trol  the  Legislature  by  throwing  out  the  vote  of  francs ;  cattle,  1,264,000  francs ;  almonds,  1,040,- 
the  "  tunnel "  precinct  in  Silver  Bow  County.  000  francs ;  eggs,  848,000  francs ;  gums,  796,000 
In  October,  canaidate  Field  unofficially  withdrew  francs;  slippers,  710,000  francs;  wax,  485,000 
his  name,  but  it  appeared  on  the  official  ballot  francs ;  olive  oil,  412,000  francs ;  goat  skins  and 
and  attracted  supporters  at  the  polls.  hair.  268,000  francs ;  dates,  239,000  francs.  Of 
The  nominee  of  the  Prohibition  party  for  Con-  2,042  vessels,  of  612,689  registered  tons,  that 
pressman  was  Andrew  J.  Corblev.  AttheNovem-  entered  the  ports  of  Tangier,  Casa  Blanca, 
ber  election  the  Democratic  ticKet  was  successful,  Mazagan,  Laraiche,  Mogador,  Saffi,  and  Tetuan 
Dixon  receiving  15,411  votes;  Carter,  15,128;  in  1888,  894,  of  237,390  tons,  were  French;  735, 
Corbley,  389;  and  Field,  162.  Of  the  8  State  of  211,994  tons,  English;  726,  of  136,558  tons, 
Senators  chosen  at  the  same  time,  the  Democrats  Spanish ;  33,  of  9,404  tons,  German ;  92,  of 
elected  5  and  the  Republicans  3.  Of  the  8  hold-  7,423  tons,  Portuguese;  41,  of  6,246  tons,  S wed- 
over  Senators,  5  were  Democrats  and  3  Republi-  ish  or  Norwegian  ;  13,  of  1,875  tons,  Danish ; 
cans,  so  that  the  Senate  of  1891  will  contain  a  and  8,  of  1,799  tons,  of  other  nationalities.  The 
Democratic  majority  of  4.  At  the  same  time  exportation  of  wheat,  barley,  horses,  timber,  or 
there  was  an  election  for  a  member  of  the  Lower  ivory  is  forbidden,  and  cattle  can  only  be  ex- 
House  from  Deer  Lodgeand  Beaverhead  Counties,  ported  by  special  license,  which  is  accorded  by 
«  district  which  was  unrepresented  in  the  session  treaty  to  Englishmen  and  Spanianls.  On  ail 
of  this  year,  because  of  a  tie  vote  at  the  election  other  exports  heavy  duties  are  levied.  Treaties 
of  1889.  A  Democrat  was  chosen,  and  the  House  with  England,  France,  and  Spain  limit  the  im- 
for  1891  will  therefore  contain,  according  to  Re-  port  duties  on  all  articles  to  10  per  cent, 
publican  claims,  30  Republicans  and  25  Demo-  RebeUlon  of  the  Tribes. — It  is  the  custom 
crats,  or,  according  to  Democratic  claims,  24  Re-  of  the  Sultans  to  reside  alternately  at  Fez  and 
publicans  and  31  Democrats.  Morocco,  spending  usually  a  year  or  more  at 
MOROCCO,  an  absolute  monarchy  in  northern  each  capital.  Since  he  left  Morocco  in  May, 
Africa.  The  Sultan,  who  is  the  spiritual  and  1887,  Muley  Hassan  has  resided  a  part  of  the 
temporal  ruler,  is  chosen  from  the  Shereefian  time  at  Fez  and  the  other  part  at  Mequinez,  the 
family  of  Hassan,  of  the  tribe  of  Tafilalet,  de-  next  largest  city  in  the  north.  After  visiting 
scended  from  Ali,  the  uncle  and  son-in-law  of  Tangier  m  October,  1889,  exacting  while  on  his 
the  prophet  Mohammed.  Muley  Hassan,  the  journey  large  sums  of  money  and  quantities  of 
reigning  Sultan,  bom  in  1831,  succeeded  his  horses  and  cattle  from  the  semi-mdependent 
father,  Sidi  Mohammed,  on  Sept.  17, 1873.  The  tribes  through  whose  country  he  passea,  he  re- 
receipts  from  customs  at  the  eight  ports  are  from  turned  to  Fez,  whence  he  removed  m  June,  1890, 
•8,000,000  to  12,000,000  francs.  The  Sultan's  after  the  Ramadan  fast  was  over,  to  Mequinez. 
revenue  is  about  7,000,000  francs.  Every  Moorish  There  he  organized  a  campaign  against  the 
subject  is  required  bylaw  to  pay  the  tenth  of  Berber  tribe  of  Zimmour.  inhabiting  the  mount- 
his  annual  income  in  money,  natural  products,  ainous  region  between  Mequinez  and  Rabat,  on 
or  gifts ;  but  the  largest  share  goes  to  the  the  coast,  ordering  the  Kaids  or  Governors  of 
officials,  who  pay  the  Sultan  for  their  offices,  and  Chrarda  and  Beni  Hassan  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  what  they  collect  attack  the  Berbers  from  the  north.  The  expedi- 
Area  and  Popalation.  —  The  empire  em-  tion  encountered  no  resistance,  for  after  some 
braces  an  area  of  about  219,000  square  miles,  raids  had  been  made  through  their  country  by 
Oerhard  Rohlfs  estimated  the  population  in  1883  detached  troops  of  cavalry  the  Zimmour  tribe 
at  2,750,000.  The  generally  accepted  estimates  surrendered  and  offered  to  pay  a  ransom.  The 
have  made  it  about  5,000,000,  and  one. published  Sultan  has  an  army  of  about  10,000  Askar  or 
in  1889  is  as  high  as  9,400,000,  distributed  as  disciplined  infantry,  a  number  of  field  batteries 
follow:  In  the  old  kingdom  of  Fez,  3,200,000;  officered  by  Frenchmen,  a  small  body  of  regular 
in  Morocco,  3,900,000 ;  in  Tafilalet  and  Segel-  cavalry,  and  a  variable  number  of  undisciplined 
mesa,  850,000;  in  Sus,  Adrar,  and  the  northern  cavalry.  The  entire  force  in  late  years  has  sel- 
part  of  Draa,  1,450,000.  According  to  the  same  dom  exceeded  25,000.  When  he  moves  his  army 
estimate,  the  population  is  divided  as  to  race  into  goes  with  him.  After  he  left  Fez,  and  was  sup- 
3,000,000  Berbers  and  Tuaregs ;  2,200,000  Sheila  posed  to  have  departed  for  Morocco  city,  disturb- 
Berbers ;  700,000  nomadic  Beilouin  Arabs ;  3,000,-  ances  broke  out  in  his  rear.  The  Ait  Youssi 
000  Mued  Arabs;  300,000  Jews;  and  200.000  Berbers,  a  large  tribe  south  of  Fez,  were  only 
negroes.  Fez,  the  principal  capital,  has  140,000  waiting  for  him  to  leave  their  part  of  the  country 
or  150,000  inhabitants,  and  the  city  of  Morocco  to  rebel,  and  while  he  continued  his  maran 
has  40,000  or  50,000.  through  Zimmour  to  Rabat,  where  he  was  con- 
Commerce. — The  imports  amount  to  25,000,-  fined  for  some  time  with  sickness,  the  Arabs  near 
000  or  30,000,000  francs  a  year,  and  the  exports  Wazan,  feeling  confident  that  he  had  definitely 
to  nearly  as  much.    The  trade  has  grown  in  ve-  left  for  the  south,  began  to  attack  and  plunder 
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the  people  of  the  Gharb  or  plains.    At  a  religious  ordered  out  troops  to  pursue  the  Moors,  matiT  of 
festival  a  handful  of  the  Beni  M'Sara,  one  of  the  whom,  as  they  fled  to  the  mountains,  were  killed 
tribes  that  had  been  compelled  to  pay  tribute  by  by  shells  fired  from  the  fort.    One  Spanish  soldier 
Muley  Hassan  in  the  previous  year,  attacked  was  killed  and  3  were  wounded.    The  Spanish 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  their  number  of  Gharb  minister,  who  was  then  at  the  Sultan's  courts 
popie,  who,  though  armed,  fied  in  a  panic,  leav-  which  was  at  Rabat,  obtained  from  the  Moorish 
ing  their  women,  cattle,  and  property  in  the  pos-  Government  a  promise  that  the  Spanish  flae 
session  of  the  marauders.    They  continued  tneir  should  be  saluted,  the  offenders  punished,  and 
raids  and  robberies,  penetrating  even  into  the  compensation  paid.     The  Sultan  ordered  that 
sacred  city  of  Wazan,  and  making  the  road  to  detachments  of  regular  Moorish  troops  should 
Fez  quite  unsafe  for  traders.     Meanwhile  the  be  stationed  near  Melilia  and  other  Spanish 
Ait  Youssi  rose  in  rebellion  and  murdered  their  fortresses  to  prevent  aggressions  of  the  natives 
governor ;  the  Beni  M*Guild  tribe,  which  caused  in  the  future.    Muley  Hassan,  whose  power  and 
the  Sultan  much-  trouble  in  1888,  also  rebelled ;  independence,  and  therewith  the  prolongation  of 
both  the  Berber  and  the  Arab  mountaineers  barbarism  and  misrule,  depends  on  the  mutual 
pillaged  and  murdered  the  people  of  the  plains ;  jealousy  of  the  European  powers,  for  not  only 
and  the  Berbers  of  the  province  of  Zair  made  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and    France,  but   even 
ready  to  revolt.     The    Sultan,  who    had    not  Austria  and  Germany  are  on  their  guard  against 
reached  Tedla  on  his  way  to  the  south,  on  learn-  any  alteration  in  the  status  quo  prejudicial  to 
ing  the  extent  of  the  lawlessness  and  insurrec-  their  separate  interests,  recently  caused  the  ques- 
tion, suddenly  marched  northward  again  with  tion  to  be  put  in  all  the  mosques  whether  the 
the  intention  of  punishing  and  reducing  to  sub-  country  should  be  opened  more  freely  to  foreign 
jection  the  rel>ellious  tribes,  leaving  his  son  to  enterprise  or  communication  or  not,  and  received 
preserve  order  in  Morocco.    He  entered  Zair  be-  in  every  case  the  expected  negative  answer,  ex- 
fore  the  intended  revolt  had  broken  out,  and  cept  where  the  priests  humbly  replied  that  he 
there  organized  his  forces  for  an  attack  on  the  was  himself  the  Dest  iudge  of  the  situation. 
Beni  M'Guild  and  Ait  Youssi,  having  in  his  un-       MUSIC,  PROGRESS  OF,  IN   1890.     Be- 
expected    countermarch  first  infiicted  punish-  fore  entering  upon  the  record  of  the  year,  men- 
ment  on  the  Zimmour  tribe,  which  had  likewise  tion  must  be  made  of  an  opera  that  was  over- 
become  unruly  again  and  attacked  the  camp  of  looked  in  noticing  the  events  of  1889 :  *'  Maris- 
his  son.    He  defeated  the  Zimmour  in  a  battle,  ka,"  by  Giacomo  dell*  Oreflce  (Turin,  Teatro  Ca- 
and  decapitated  80  of   the  prisoners,  an    act  rignano,  in  November).    As  the  first  musical 
which  struck  the  other  Berber  tribes  with  terror,  dramatic  effort  of  the  youn^  maestro^  the  work 
All  the  insurgent  tribes  were  filled  with  con-  is  commendable,  and  won  hearty  appreciation 
stemation  by  the  change  in  the  Sultan's  plans,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  who  callea  the  com- 
for  though  the  mountaineers  can  escape  the  pur-  poser  before  the  footlights  more  than  a  dozen 
suit  of  the  soldiers  in  their  fastnesses,  they  must  times,  and  insisted  upon  the  repetition  of  several 
abandon  their  villages,  crops,  and  cattle  to  the  of  the  numbers.    The  new  creations  in  the  field 
troops.    A  force  was  sent  to  stop  the  depreda-  of  dramatic  music  appeared  as  follow : 
tions  of  the  Arab  mountain  tribes  further  north.        Operas. — By  Fren*^h  composers :  "  Salambd," 
Foreign  Relations! — In  the  spring  of  1890  in  five  acts,  by  Ernst  Reyer,  libretto  by  Camille 
the  Sultan  received  at  Fez  an  imposing  embassy  du  Locle,  after  Flaubert's  novel  of  the  same 
from  the  Emperor  of   Germany.    One  of    the  name  (Brussels,  The&tre  de  la  Monnaie,  Feb. 
fruits  of  this  mission  was  a  permission  to  Ger-  10),  won  unqualified  success,  fully  justifying  the 
mans  to  export  grain,  subject  to  an  export  duty,  ^reat  expectations  entertained  of  the  work  and 
A  commercial  convention  with  Germany  was  its  interpretation. 

concluded.    The  Spanish  Government,  according        '*  Ascanio.'*  in  six  tableaux,  by  Camille  Saint- 

to  the  declaration  made  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Sagns,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  after  Paul  Meu- 

Vega  de  Armijo,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  vice's  drama  "  Benvenuto  CJellini"  (Paris,  Opera, 

the  Cortes,  is  waiting  only  till  its  finances  and  March  21),  heralded  for  two  years,  and  continu- 

military  and  naval  resources  permit  of  the  ful-  ally  postponed,  the  final  appearance  of  this  work 

fillment  of  its  "  historical  mission "  in  Morocco  met  with  only  moderate  success.    The  music 

to  create  a  Castilian  Algeria  stretching  from  the  shows  more  learning  than  inventiveness,  without 

African  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  any  particular  flight  of  imagination  or  real  dm- 

Great  Atlas.    Meanwhile  CeutA  is  being  made  a  matic  effect.      The  plot,  in  which   Benvenuto 

stronger  fortress  than  any  in  Spain,  and  forts  Cellini  is  the  central  figure,  is  very  complicated 

are  to  be  erected  at  every  favorable  position  and  anything  but  clear,  contributing  little  or 

along  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  of  the  strait.    A  nothing  to  counterbalance  the  musical  defects: 

concession  has  been  obtamed  from  the  Sultan  to  requiring,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  considerable 

put  down  submarine  cables  from  Tarifa  to  Tan-  musical  power  to  be  kept  afloat.    The  interpre- 

gier  and  Ceuta,  and  from  Almeria  cables  are  to  tation  left  much  to  be  aesired,  nor  was  the  mxse- 

be  laid  to  Melilia  and  other  Soanish  ports  on  the  cn-«cMe  very  brilliant.     "  Le  Pilote,"  in  three 

coast  of  Africa.    Catalan  inaustries  have  been  acts,  by  John  Urich,  libretto  by  Armand  SiU'es- 

established  at  Tangier,  where  a  Spanish  hospital  tre  (Monte  Carlo,  in  March)  {the  work,  which 

and  Spanish  schools  are  in  successful  operation,  was  favorably  received,  is  not  absolutely  new,  but 

and  lines  of  steamers  are  regularly  running  be-  an  enlargement  of  the  one-act  opera  **L'Orage,'* 

tween  Spanish  ports  and  the  coasts  of  Morocco,  given  at  Brussels  in  1879. 
On  July  20  an  affray  occurred  between  Arabs        "  Le  Venetien,"  by  Albert  Cohen,  libretto  by 

and  a  Spanish  cavalry  patrol  near  the  Spanish  Philippe  Gallet  aft«r  Byron's  poem  "  The  Sie|pfr 

fortress  of  Melilia,  opposite  Malaga.    The  com-  of  Corinth"  (liouen,  Th^&tre  des  Arts,  April 

mandant,  when  the  patrol  guard  was  driven  in,  14),  met  with  tolerable  success. 
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**  Dant^,**  in  fonr  acts,  by  Benjamin  Godard,  of  Italy,  and  afterward  elsewhere,  and  received 

libretto  by  Edouard  Blau  (Paris,  Opera-Comique,  much  applause.    It  is  the  maiden  effort  of  a 

May  13).    In  this  opera  Dante  is  not  as  yet  the  fa-  young  composer  who  lived  obscurely  at  Cerigno- 

mous  poet,  but  a  young  man  implicated  in  polit-  la,  in  southern  Italy,  as  truiesiro  di  cappella,  and 

ical  and  love  intrigues,  who  at  the  close  resolves  to  has  now  suddenly  become  famous.    "  Kudello," 

immortalize  in  the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  his  beloved  by  Ferroni,  and  "  Labilia,^'  by  Spinelli,  likewise 

Beatrice,  who  has  died  of  a  broken   heart.    In  in  one  act  and  rewarded  with  prizes  (Rome,  Te- 

the  main  the  music  is  suggestive  of  the  old  oper-  atro  Costanzi,  in  May).    "  Raggio  di  Luna,"  by 

atic  style,  and  mostly  pleasing,  though  not  free  Franco  Lemi  (Milan,  Teatro  Manzoni,  in  June). 

from  a  touch  of  commonplace.  **  Lina  di  Monferrato,"  by  Agostino  Roche  (Alba, 

**  Zaire,"  in  two  acts,  by  Veron^e  de  la  Nux,  Teatro  Sociale,  in  September).    **  La  Zingara  di 

libretto  by  Edward  Blau  and  Louis  Besson,  after  Granata,"  by  Adelalmo  Bartolucci  (Santarcan- 

Voltaire's  tragedy  (Paris,  Op^ra,  May  28),  was  a  gelo,  in  September).    *'  Nerina,"  by  C^hiappani 

complete  failure.  (Milan,  Teatro  Filodramatico,  Oct.  21).  ^*  Andrea 

'*  bamson  et  Delila,"  by  Camille  Saint-SaSns,  del  Sarto,"  by  Baravalle  (Turin,  Teatro  Carignan, 

libretto  by  Ferdinand  Lemaire  (Paris,  Eden-Ly-  in  November).    "  Fiamma,"  by  Ravera  (Aleston- 

rique,  Oct.  31).  the  first  performance  in  France  dria,  in  November).    "  Gli  Arimanni,"  by  Ed- 

of  this  work,  which  was  first  given  in  German,  oardo  Trucco  (Genoa,  Teatro  Paganini,  in  No- 

at  Weimar,  in  1877.    It  is  probably  the  most  sat-  vember).  "  La  Pellegrina,"  by  Clementi  (Bologna, 

isfactory  of  the  composer's  operas.  Teatro  Communale,  in  November).     "  II  Veg- 

"  Gyptis,"  by  Noel  Desjovaux,  libretto  by  Mau-  gente,"  by  Enrico  Bosse,  and  "  Editha,"  byEmiho 

rice  Boniface  and  Edouard  Bodin  (Rouen,  Th6-  Pizzi  (Milan,  Teatro  dal  Verme).    **  Ginevra  di 

&tre  des  Arts,  in  December),  was  given  with  brill-  Monreale,"  by  Bonavia  (Malta,  Royal  Theatre, 

iant  success.  during  the  summer). 

By  German  composers :  *!  K5nig  Rent's  Toch-  By  Spanish  composers :  "  Giovanna  la  Pazza," 

ter,'   lyric-romantic  opera,  by  Rudolf  Fischer,  by  Emflio  Serrano  (Madrid,  Teatro  Real,  March 

(Ratisbon,  in  March).    "  lolanthe,"  Ivric-roman-  2).    "  Frei  Luiz  de  Sonzo,"  by  Freitas  Gazul 

tic  opera  in  three  acts,  by  Wilhelm  Mfihldorfer,  (Lisbon,  Teatro  San  Carlos).    *^  Irene,"  fantastic 

libretto  by  the  composer,  after  Henrik  Hertz's  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Alfredo  Keil  (ibid.).    "Bug 

drama  **  Iving  Rent's  Daughter "  (Cologne,  Stadt-  Jargal,"  by  Jos^  Gama  Malcher,  libretto  after 

theater,  April  12),  conducted  by  the  composer,  Victor  Hugo's  novel  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  autumn), 

met  with  great  success,  which  increased  from  act  Russian  :    "  Cordelia,"  by  Nicolai   Solowiew. 

to  act;   especially  the  third  act,  with  its  im-  libretto   after   Sardou's    drama   "La    Haine" 

pressive  closing  scene,  lolanthe's  recovery  from  (Prague,    Deutsches  Landestheater,    Aug.    18), 

total  blindness,  produced  a  striking  effect.    The  for  the  first  time  outside  of  Russia.    The  plot, 

music  is  melodious  and  thoroughly  dramatic,  the  based  upon  the  contests  between  the  Guelphs 

vocal  and  orchestral  parts  equally  effective.  and  Ghibellines  at  Siena  in  1860,  abounds  in 

"Die  Almohaden,'  in  four  acts,  by  J.  J.  Abert,  dramatic  situations  and  has  inspired  the  com- 

text  freely  after  Don  Juan  Palon  y  Coil's  drama  poser  with  a  most  effective  musical  conception. 

•*  The  Bell  of  Almudaina  "  (Leipsic,  Stadttheater.  The  work  was  received  with  applause.     "  Igor,** 

April  13),  in  every  respect  a  noteworthy  produc-  in  a  prelude  and  four  act^,  by  Alexander  Borodin, 

tion.    The  composer  has  depicted  the  dramatic  libretto    by  Stassow  (St.   Petersburg,  Imperial 

situations  with  remarkable  aptitude,  and  sue-  Theatre,  Oct.  28).    As  the  composer  died  before 

oeeded  most  happily  in  investing  his  work  with  the  opera  was  finished,  the  last  two  acts  were 

local  Spanish  ana  Moorish  coloring.  written  from  his  sketches  and  motives  by  Rimskv- 

"  Helga's  Rosen,"  romantic  opera  by  Rudolf  Korssakow  and  Glasunow ;  the  difference  of  style 
Thomas  (OlmUtz,  Moravia,  in  April),  was  well  is  unmistakable.  Most  successful  is  the  treat- 
received,  ment  of  the  Tartar  element,  and  the  ballet  music 

"  Die  Rose  von  Strassburg,"  in  four  acts,  by  in  the  second  act  produced  a  decided  effect. 

Victor  Nessler,  t«xt  by  Fritz  Ehrenberg,  after  "  Pique-Dame,"  in  three  acts,  by  Peter  Tschai- 

ancient  Strassburg  poems  (Munich,  Hof theater,  kowskv,    libretto    by    M.    Tschaikowsky    after 

May  2),  barely  escapKBd  failure.  Puschkin's  novel  of  the  same  name  (St.  Peters- 

"  Wem  die  Krone  "  and  "  Der  faule  Hans,"  burg.  Imperial  Theatre,  Dec  19),  was  given  with 

each  in  one  act,  by  Alexander  Ritter  (Weimar,  brilliant  success,  finding  expression  in  the  most 

Hoftheater.  June  8 ),  of  Wagnerian  tendencies,  cordial,  almost  demonstrative,  ovations  for  the 

met  with  a  euceis  d'estime,  composer.    Like  his  older  popular  opera,  "  Eu- 

Bohemian :  "  Certova  stena  "  (The  Devil's  Wall),  gen  Onegin,"  it  will  undoubtedly  become  a  stand- 
posthumous  opera,  by  Frederic  Smetana  (Prague,  ard  piece. 
National  Theatre,  May  12).  England  and  America  each  supplied  one  opera. 

In  Italy :  "  Cleopatra,"  by  Bensa  (Florence,  "  Thorgrim."  in  four  acts,  by  Freaeric  H.  Co  wen, 

Teatro  Pagliano,  Jan.  14).    "Catilina,"  by  Copel-  libretto  by  Joseph  Bennett  (London,  Drury  Lane 

lini  ^Verona, Teatro  Filarmonico,  Feb.  8).  "  Lore-  Theatre,  April  22),  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com- 

ley,    by  Catalani  (Turin,  Teatro  Regio,  in  Febru-  pany.    The  name  given  to  the  opera  is  that  of 

ary).    "  Beatrice  di  Sue  via,"  by  Tommaso  Ben-  one  of  the  characters  in  "  Viglund   the  Fair," 

venuti  'OTenice,    Teatro   Fenice,   in  February),  one  of  the  "  Three  Northern  Love  Stories,"  by 

'*  Mala  Pasqua,"  by  Gastaldon  (Rome,  Teatro  Magnusson  and  Morris.    The  stirring  pictures  of 

<^ostanzi,  in  April).    "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  in  Norse  life  in  the  tenth  century,  presented  by  Mr. 

one  act,  by  Pietro  Mascagni  (Rome,  Teati-o  Cos-  Bennett  in  his  libretto  of  rare  literarj  merit, 

tanzi,  in  May),  won  the  competitive  prize  given  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Jarl  Eric  has 

by  the  Milanese  Publisher  Sonzogno,  ana  was  two  sons,  Helgi — by  his  wife  Amora,  and  Thor- 

performed  with  great  success  on  several  stages  grim,  who  is  "love-bom."    During  a  progress 
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through  his  country  King  Harald  Pairhair  visits  tasks.     "  Der  Prinz    wider    Willen."    by    Otto 

Eric,  and  taking  a  fancy  to  Thorgrim  makes  Lohse,  libretto  by  Rudolf  Seuberich  (Riga,  Stadt* 

him    **  kingsman."     Three    years   later,    while  theater,  Feb.  27).    "  Die  heimliche  Ehe,"  t«xt 

Harald  is  holding  a  council,  Thorgnm   meets  and  music  by  Peter  Gast  (Dantsic.  Stadttheater, 

Olof,  daughter  of  Jarl  Thorir,  and  asks  her  in  in  March).    **  Der  Dorfrichter,"  in  one  act,  by 

marriage.    But  she  is  promised  to  Helgi,  and,  as  Hugo  Kahn,  text  after  Kleist's  play  **  Der  zer- 

the  king  declines  to  interfere,  Thorgrim  declares  brochene  Krug  "  (Breslau,  Stadttheater,  April  3). 

he  will  serve  him  no  longer,  and  departs  to  seek  **  Der  Weiberkrieg,"  in  three  acts,  text  and  music 

adventures  as  a  Viking.     But  on  the  night  of  by  Felix  von  Woyrsch  (Hamburg,  Stadttheater, 

the  marriage  he  returns  and  his  men  extinguish  April  12).    "  Der  Alkalde  von  Burgos,"  by  Hans 

the  lights,  enabling  him  to  carry  off  Olof,  who  DQtschke,  libretto  by  R.Galle  (Burg  near  Magde- 

g refers  him  to  the  gloomy  and  pusillanimous  burff,  in  April), 

[elgi.    The  librettist  has  preserved  and   em-  "li^ftchtlicheWerbung,"  in  one  act,  by  Richard 

phasized  the  pagan  spirit  in  every  detail,  and  Mandl,  libretto  by  A.  Larsonneur,  German  ver- 

never  displayea  his  mastery  of  the  English  Ian-  sion    by    Oscar   Bergruen   (Prague,    Deutaches 

f[iage  so  successfully  as  in  the  present  instance.  Landestheater,  April  16),  given  last  year  under 
he  composer,  having  been  provided  with  ample  its  original  French  title,*'  Rencontre  impr^vue," 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  special  gifts,  at  Rouen.  "  Die  Strassens&ngerin,'*  in  one  act, 
has  made  full  use  of  these,  and  succeeded  rotter  by  Johannes  Doebber,  libretto  by  Julius  Bach- 
in  the  set  pieces  than  in  the  purely  dramatic  epi-  mann  (Gotha,  Hoftheater,  in  April).  **  Die  F&rst- 
sodes  of  the  opera.  The  characteristics  of  in  von  Athen,*'  in  two  acts,  by  Friedrich  Lux. 
Scandinavian  music  are  used  sparingly  to  intro-  libretto  by  Wilhelm  Jacoby,  after  a  comedy  of 
duce  local  color,  chiefly  in  the  nrst  act,  where  the  Aristophanes  (Frankfort,  Stadttheater,  Oct.  31). 
purely  picturesque  element  prevails.  Mr.  (^wen  "  Der  Thurm  mit  sieben  Pforten,"  in  one  act,  by 
makes  scarcely  any  use  of  leading  themes,  and  A.  Felkl,  libretto  by  F.  Schaumann  (Prague, 
his  recitations  are  rather  conventional ;  but  the  Deutsches  Landestheater,  Dec.  13).  **  Des  KOn- 
wealth  of  melody,  excellent  part  writing,  and  igs  Schwert,"  in  three  acts,  by  Theodor  Hent- 
picturesque  orchestration  ought,  in  a  large  schel,  libretto  by  Franz  Bittong  (Bremen,  Stadt- 
measure,  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  other  theater,  Dec.  25). 

desirable  qualities.    The    presentation    of   the  In  Italy :  **  La  Regina  Seinon,"  by  Anacharsis 

opera  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  was  very  com-  Prestreau,  libretto  by  Jack  Femi,  Italian  version 

mendable ;  the  cast  was  not  only  adequate  in  it-  by    Golisciani   (Naples,    Teatro   Sannazaro,   in 

self,  but  the  artists  seemed  to  be  interested  in  April^    "  Le  Damigelle  di  Saint-Cyr,"  by  Cesan 

their  work  and  appeared  at  their  best.    The  im-  Fachmi,  libretto  after   Scribe*8   comedy   **  Les 

portant  work  for  the  chorus  was  all  excellently  Demoiselles  de  Saint-Cyr "  (Turin,  Teatro  Al- 

mterpreted.  fieri,  during  the  summer).     "Non   toccate  la 

"  Onti-Ora,"  romantic  opera,  by  Gustav  Hin-  Regina,"    by    Oronzio  Scarano  (Milan,  Teatro 

riehs  (Philadelphia,  Grand  Opera  House,  July  28).  Manzoni,  Aug.  30).    **A  Moira  de  Silves,"  in 

Comic  Operas. — In  France   and    Bel^um :  three  acts,  by  JoSo  Guerreiro  de  Costa  (Lisbon, 

"  Hilda,"  in  one  act,  by  Albert  Millet,  libretto  by  Teatro  de  la  Trinidad). 

Narrey  and  Michel  (jarr^,  the  younger  (Paris,  In  England :  *^  Guinevere,  or  Love  laughs  at 

Opera-Comique,  Jan.  15).  Law,"  by  Dr.  Pinguer,  libretto  by  Stanley  Stevens 

**  La  Revanche  de  S^anarelle,"  by  L6on  Dubois  (London,  Kilbum  Town  Hall,  in  March).  **  Joan," 

(Nantes,  in  April).    "  Les  trois  Souhaits,"  in  one  by  Ernest  Ford  (London,  Opera-Comique  The- 

act,  by  Georges  Villain,  who  also  wrote  the  li-  tre,  in  June).    "  Captain  Therese,"  by  Robert 

bretto  (Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  in  April).  Ilanquette,  libretto  by  Bisson  (London,  Prince  of 

"  La  Basoche,"  in  three  acts,  by  Andr^  Messa-  Wales  Theatre,  Aug.  26).  The  work  is  feeble 
ger,  libretto  by  Albert  Carre  (Paris,  Op^ra-Co-  alike  as  to  libretto  and  music ;  the  latter  is  trivial 
mique,  May  30) ;  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  and  insipid,  lacking  even  the  qualities  calculated 
Louis  XII.  The  plot  is  complicated,  but  full  of  to  please  uneducated  listeners,  while  the  former 
droll  situations,  to  which  the  music  is  well  is  a  farrago  of  nonsense,  quite  unworthy  of  sen- 
adapted  ;  the  latter  is  interspersed  with  old,  well-  ous  musical  illustration. 

known  popular  songs,  which  had  to  be  repeated  '"  The  Black  Rover,"  romantic  opera,  by  Lus- 

in  response  to  clamorous  demands.  oombe  Searelle,  who  also  wrote  the  libretto  (Lon- 

'*  Le  Printemps,"  in  one  act,  by  Alexandre  don.  Globe  Theatre,  Sept  23),  lacks  consistency, 

Georges,  and  "  La  Coupe  et  les  Lcvres,"  in  five  as  some  portions  of  the  work  approach  the  style 

acts,  by   Gustave  Canoby,    libretto   by    Ernst  of  grand  opera,  while  others  are  m  the  most  ex- 

d'Hervilly  (both  at  Rouen,  Theatre  des  Arts,  in  travagant  manner  of  apSra  bouffe.    Several  of 

April).  the  melodies  are  pleasing  enough,  but  the  ef^ 

**  Colombine,"  in  one  act,  by  Gustave  Michiels,  sembles  and  the  orchestration  are  amateurish  in 

libretto  by  Sarlin  (Paris,  Opera-Comique,  Oct  the  extreme. 

4).    "  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Eugene  Diaz,  li-  In  the  United  States :  "  Robin  Hood,"  by  Regi- 

bretto  by  G.  Hirsch  (ibid.,  Dec.  3).    *'L'Amour  nald  de  Koven,  libretto  by  H.  B.  Smith  (Chicago, 

vensje,"  by  Manpeau,  libretto  by  Auge  de  Lassus  during  the  summer).    "The  Khedive,"  by  Ijouis 

(ibid.,  Dec.  31),    **  Le  Reitre,"  by  Charles  Melanf,  and  Miah  Blake,  libretto  by  Harry  Edward  and 

libretto  by  Manuel  Le  Rouge  and  Andre  Thomas  Miah  Blake  (New  Orleans,  November  or  Decem- 

(Namur,  in  December).  ber). 

In  Germany:  "Der  Page,"  in  one  act,  text  Operettas. — German:  "  Der  arme  Jonathan," 

and  music  by  Gustav    Kulenkampff  (Bremen,  in  three  acts,  by  Karl  Millix^ker,  libretto  by  Hugo 

Stadttheater,  Jan .  24),  the  composer's  first  dra-  Wittmann  and  L.  Bauer  (Vienna,  Theater  an 

matic  effort,  showing  talent  equal  to  greater  der  Wien,  Jan.  4,  and  successively  on  many  stages 
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in  eyety  part  of  Germany  and  Austria,  also  in  b^  Albert  Vanloo  and  William  Busnach  (Paris, 

New  York,  at  the  Amberg  Theatre,  in  October,  Folies-Dramatiques,  March  14). 

then  in  English  at  the  Casino,  where  it  still  at-  '*  Un  Modele,"  by  L^n  Schlesinger,  libretto 

tracts  lar^e  audiences).  "  KSnig  Lustik,"  in  three  by  Manuel  Lerouge  and  Andr^  Thomas  (Namur, 

acts,  by  H.  A.  Platzbecker,  libretto  by  C.  Crome-  Th^&tre  Royal,  in  March). 

Sch wiening  (Leipsic,  Altes  Stadttheater,  Jan.  9).  **  La  Vocation  de  Marius,"  vaudeyille-operette 

*'  Der  alte  Dessauer,"  in  three  acts,    by   Otto  by  Raoul  Pu^no,  libretto  by  Fabrice  Cair^  and 

Findeisen,  libretto  by  Max   Henschel  (Magde-  I>ebelly    (Pans,    The&tre    des    Nouyeantes    in 

burg,  William  Theater,  Jan.  16).  March).     "  L'Egyptienne,"    in  three    acts,    by 

"  Pepita,"  in  three  acts,  by  B^la  Hegyi,  libretto  Charles  Lecocq,  libretto  by  Beaumont,  Nuitter, 

after   a    comedy   by  Gautier  (Pesth,  National  and  Chiyot  (Paris,  Folies-I)ramatiques,  Nov.  8). 

Theatre,  Jan.  21).  **  Miss  Helyett,"  in  three  acts,  by  Edmond  Au- 

**Die   Kfttzchen,"  by  Hugo  FelLx  (Lemberg,  dran,  libretto    by    Maxime    Boucheron  (Paris, 

Polish  National  Theatre,  Jan.  23).    "  Angelor,"  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Nov.  12).     "  Sam  sonnet,"  in 

burlesque  operetta  in  one  act,  by  Karl   Wein-  three  acts,  by  Victor  Roger,  libretto  by  Paul 

berger,  libretto  by  Julius  Horst  (Tropjiau,  Stadt-  Ferrier  (Paris,  Nouveaut^s,  Nov.  25). 

theater,  Feb.  15).    "Oberst  Lumpus,"  in  three  **La  F^  aux  chevres,"  spectacular  operetta, 

act^fbyBaronMaxvon  Wildfeld,  textbyOttokar  by  Louis  Vamay,  libretto  by  Paul  Femer  and 

Stoklaska  (OlmQtz,  Stadttheater,  in  February).  Albert  Vanloo  (Paris,  Th^tre  de  la  Gatt^.  Dec. 

"  Der  Gaunerkdnig,  by  Franz  Beier,  libretto  by  18),  excited  great  merriment,  and  will  probably 

O.  £wald  and  W.  Bennecke  (Cassel,  Hoftheater  hold  the  stage  for  some  time,  especially  as  it  is 

March  6).  beautifully    mounted    and    well    represented. 

**Ein  Mftrchen,"  yaudeville,  hj  Lehnbacher  "Les  douze  femmes  de  J aphet,"  carnival  farce, 

/pseudonym),  music  by  Theodor  Ritte  (Ratisbon,  by  Victor  Roger,  libretto  by  Antony  Mars  and 

Stadttheater,  in  March).    "  Die  Royalisten,"  in  Maurice  Desvallieres  (Paris,  Th^tre  de  la  Renais- 

three  acts,  by  Josef  Manas,  libretto  by  Adolf  sance,  in  December),  quite   crackbrained,  but 

Philipp  (Hamburg,  Carl-Schultze  Theater,  April  highly  amusing. 

26).    "  Marinella,    by  O.  Schulz,  libretto  by  H.  Italian  :  "  Occhi  di  lince."  by  Crescenzo  Buon- 

Bohrmann  (Nuremberg,  Stadttheater,  May  12).  giomo   (Naples,    Teatro    Fenice,    in    January-). 

"  Der  bleiche  Gast,    in  three  acts,  by  Alfred  "  La  Zingara,"  by  the  same,  (ibid.,  in  April).    "  II 

Zamara  and  Josef  Hellmesberger,  Jr.,  lioretto  by  Sor  Venanzo,"  by  Domenico  Querceti  (Osimo,  in 

Victor  Leon  and  H.  von  Waldberg  (Hamburg,  January).    "L*Isolaincantata,"  by  Rossi  (Naples, 

Oarl-Schultze  Theater,  Sept.  6).    "  Der  bleiche  Teatro  Fenice,  in  February).    "  Guerra  in  tempo 

Zauberer,"  burlesque  by  C.  M.  Ziehrer,  text  by  di  pace,"  by  Ursi,  libretto  after  Moser's  comedy 

Isidor  Puchs  (Vienna,  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Sept.  "  Krieg  im  Frieden  "  (Catania,  Teatro  Principe 

20).    "  Der  Gouvemeur,"  by  Eugen  von  Taund,  di  Napoli,  in  April).    "  Cin-ko-ka,"  by  Sommer 

libretto  by  Karpa  and  Legwarth  (Graz,  Stadt-  (Turin,  Teatro  Alfieri).    "  I  Diavoli  deila  Corte," 

theater,  Oct.  18).  by  Carlini  (ibid.).    **  II  Trianf  d*Amore,"  by  Vin- 

**  Der  Freiwerber,"  in  three  acts,  by  Max  Ga-  cenzo  d'Alve  (Macerata).    "  L*Ambasciatore,"  by 

briel    (Hanover,    Residenz    Theater,    Nov.  16).  Luigi  Mantegna  (Turin,  Teatro  Balbo,  in  Octo- 

"Casanova,"  in  three  acts,  by  Benno  Pulver-  ber).     "Foccennona  e  Cordalenta,"  by  Pjppo 

macher,  text  by  Bom  and  Hattendorf  (Liegnitz,  Tamburi  (Rome,  Teatro  Rossini).    ''  Treno  Tro- 

Silesia,  Nov.  21).  p&B^"  by  Pascucci,  in  Roman  dialect  (ibid.).  "  Una 

"Des  Teufels  Weib,"  fantastic  Singapiel  in  Gita  di  piacere  ovvero  il  Treno  lumaca,"  by 

three  acts,  by  Adolf  MQller,  text  freely  after  Mascetti  (Rome,  Teatro  Metastasio). 

Meilhac  and  Mortier,  by  Theodor  Herzl  (Vienna,  "  La    figlia    mal    guardata,"    by    Bertaggio 

Theater  an  der  Wien,  Nov.  22).  (Naples,  Teatro  Fenice).    "  Un  Carnevale  romano 

"  Die  Soldatenbrant,"  by  Schaumann  (Wiener^  ai  tempi  del  marchese  del  Grille,"  by  Zuccani, 
Neustadt,  Nether  Austria).  libretto  by  Beraitli  (Rome,  Teatro  Rossini,  in  De- 
There  were  two  Hungarian  operettas:  "G5-  cember). 
<[6115,"  by  Alois  H.  Mayer,  libretto  by  M.  Gross  In  ^England  there  were :  "  Love's  Magic," 
(Preszburg,  Stadttheater,  Jan.  18).  *'Szinan  in  one  act,  by  Ladislav  Zavertal,  libretto  by 
basa,"  by  Rudolf  Raimann  (T6tis,  Hungary,  J.  H.  J.  Jocelyn  (Woolwich,  Feb.  18),  under 
priyate  theatre  of  Count  Eszterh&zy).  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Artillery.    There  are 

French:  " Friquette  et  Blaisot,"  in  one  act,  by  only  three  characters  m  the  libretto,  and  the 

Albert  Millet,  libretto  by  Narrev  and  Michel  plot  is  simple,  though  not  uninteresting.     The 

Carre  the  younger  (Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Jan.  music  is  not  ambitious,  but  extremely  pleasing. 

13).    ** Cendrillonette,"  in  three  acts,  by  Gaston  "The    Crusader   and    the    Craven,"  by    Perry 

Serpette  and  Victor  Roger,  libretto  by    Paul  Reeve,  libretto  by  W.  Allinson  (London,  Globe 

Ferrier  (ibid.,  Jan.  24).    "  Ma  mie  Rosette,"  in  Theatre,  middle  of  October), 

three  acts,  by  Paul  Lac6me,  libretto  by  Pr^vel  Finally  may  be  mentioned :  "  0  Reino  das 

and  Liorat  (Paris,  Folies-Dramatiques,  Feb.  4).  mulheros,"  by  Freitas  Gazul,  libretto  by  Sonza 

**  L*Entr'acte,"  in  one  act,  by  Andr^  Martinet,  Bastos  (Lisbon,  Teatro  de  la  Rua  dos  Cardes). 

libretto  by  Maxime  Boucheron  (Paris,  Menus  "  Los  Nuestros  zarzuela,"  by  Chapi,  libretto  by 

Plaisirs,  beginning  of  February).    "Un  pas  de  Estremara    (Madrid,    Tivoli).     "Furiosa,"    by 

Clerc,"  in  one  act,l)y  Camys,  libretto  by  Riondel  Theodor  Vogt,  libretto  by  Fritz  Lafontaine  (San 

(Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  March  10).  Francisco,  'nvoli  Theatre). 

"lie  Fetiche,"  by  Victor  Roger,  libretto  by  Ballets.— "The    Sleeping    Beauty,"    hdHet- 

Paul  Ferrier  and  Charles  Clairville  (Paris,  Menus  fieriein  three  acts  and  a  prologue,  by  Petipa, 

Plaisirs,  March  13).  music  by  Peter  Tschaikowsky  (St.  Petersburg 

"  L'CEuf  rouge,"  by  Edmond  Audran,  libretto  Imperial  Theatre,  Jan.  16). 
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"Meissner  Porzellan/'  pantomimic  ballet  in  it,  and  the  musio  is  Tery  pleasing.    "Jeanne 

one  act  and  a  prologue,  by  J.  Golinelli,  music  by  d'Arc,"  pantomime,  music  oy  Ch.  H.  Widor 

Josef  Hellmesberger,  Jr.  (Leipsic,  Stadttheater,  (Paris,  Hippodrome,  June  25). 

Jan.  26),  was  received  with  great  applause.    The  "  Lola,  o  in  alto  mare,"  by  Razzetto,  music  by 

invention  of  Meissen  porcelain  through  BOttger,  Oalleani  (Rome,  Teatro  Quirino,  in  October), 

the  court  alchemist  of  King  August  the  Strong,  "  Cs&rd^s,"  national  ballet  in  three  tableaus,  by 

of  Saxony,  forms  the  leading  idea  of  this  charm-  Zaray,  music  by  Eugen  Stojanovits  (Pestb,  Roysl 

ing  production,  which  has  become  sufficiently  Opera  House,  Dec.  14).    "Ein  Tanzmfirchen," 

familiar  in  New  York  by  its  representation  at  in  four  parts  and  fourteen  tableaus,  by  Franz 

the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  during  the  pres-  Gaul  and  Josef  Haszreiter,  music  by  Josef  Bayer 

ent  season,  under  the  title  of  "  Dresden  Chma."  (Vienna,  Hofopemtheater,  Dec.   19),  illustrates 

"  Antiope,"  by  Casati,  music  by  Jacobi  (Rome,  the  history  of  the  dance,  and  in  scenic  effect  and 

Teatro  Argentina,  in  February).    "  Pierrot  sur-  magnificent  mounting  well-nigh  surpasses  every- 

pris," ballet  pantomime, scenariumlnrTh.Maison-  thing  presented  before.    "Das  M&rchenbucK" 

neuve,  music  by  Adolphe  David  (Nantes,  Grand  scenarium    by  Max,  music    by    Perth^  (Graz, 

Th^fitre,  in  March).     "Massilia,"  by    Poigny,  Stadttheater,  Dec  26).    **I  Thea  zi,"  fantastic 

music  by  Armand  Todesco  (Marseilles,  Grand  ballet,  by  Razzetto,  music  by  Galleani  (Rome, 

Theatre,  in  April).    "  Ma  mie  la  Lune,**  panto-  Teatro  Quirino,  in  December).    Besides   there 

mime  in  one  act,  by  Paolo  de  Lerme,  music  by  were  the  following  spectacular  pieces:  **Le  Voy- 

Jean  Salvaney  (Nantes,  Grand  Th4&tre,  April  age  de  Suzettc,*'  by  Dum  and  Chivot  (Pans, 

19).    "LeRdve,"intwo  acts,  scenarium  by  Ed-  Th^tre  de  la  Gait^,  Jan.  20).    •*  L'Oricnt-Ex- 

ouard    Blau,  music  by   L^n  Gastinel  (Paris,  press,"    by    Paul    Burani    (Paris,   Theatre  da 

Op^ra,  June  9),  was  most  favorably  received, and  Ch&telet,  Julv  12).  '"Die  Million,  oder  Vivat 

it  will  undoubtedly,  judging  by  tne  opinions  of  Imperator,"  by    A.  Moszkowski    and   Richard 

the  best  critics,  prove  a  greater  attraction  than  Nathanson,  music  by  Raida,  the  choreo^phic 

"  La  Tempete,"  dv  Ambroise  Thomas,  last  year,  part    by   Adrien    Gredelue   (Beriin,   \  ictoria- 

There  are  many  decorative  and  scenic  effects  in  Theater,  Aug.  26). 

N 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  tion,  examination,  experimenting,  and  report 
Historical.— At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  upon  any  subiect  of  science  or  art,  the  actual  ex- 
in  this  country  the  Government  found  itself  in  penses  of  such  work  and  report  to  be  paid  from 
almost  daily  receipt  of  important  suggestions  appropriations  that  may  be  made  for  the  pur- 
that  demanded  careful  consideration.  Many  of  pose;  but  the  Academy  was  to  receive  no  com- 
the.se  were  of  a  scientific  nature.  Thus,  a  new  pensation  whatever  for  any  services  rendered  to 
explosive  would  be  offered  to  the  War  Depart-  the  United  States  Government, 
ment,  or  a  new  form  of  iron  ship  would  be  sent  Membership. — Its  membership  was  to  con- 
to  the  Navy  Department,  and  similar  matters  sist  of  not  more  than  fifty  ordinary  members, 
that  required  investigation.  At  that  time  Alex-  who  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
anderD.Bache  was  Superintendent  of  the  United  This  limitation  was  removed  in  1870,  but  the 
States  Coast  Survey ;  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of  Academy  is  still  conventionally  restricted  to  one 
the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  James  M.  Gilliss  in  hundred  members.  There  are  also  fifty  foreign 
charge  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory ;  associates.  The  entire  list  is  as  follows : 
and  with  other  scientists  then  in  Washington  ^j^  (Jtovehmd,  elected  m  1879,  meteorologist  at  the 
they  were  frequently  consulted  by  the  chiefs  of  UnitSiStateVSignal-ServioeOffiw, Washing?^ 
the  various  departments.  It  soon  became  ap-  Abbot,  Henry  Lanom,  elected  in  1872,  en^nneer, 
parent  that  great  advantage  could  be  derived  member  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineere, 
Dy  the  active  co-operation  of  men  of  science  Ivith  the  rank  of  oolonel  and  lirevet  rank  of  m^jor- 
throughout  the  country,  many  of  whom,  being  general  of  yolunteerB. 

specialists,  could  at  once  furnish  the  desired  in-  ,  -^«^  Alwander,  elected  in  1866,  naturalist,  Cnia- 

f^mation,  and    the    formation  of  , a  National  K;M-ss'',^rdVgI^^"^n^^^^^ 

Academy  of  Sciences,  to  be  similar  in  character  the  world  on  ieitain  fSnns  of  marine  life. 

to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the  Acad-  *A4rai8ii,  LodB,  original  member,  naturalist,  founder 

emy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  was  urged  upon  the  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy 

Government.  of  Harvard  College. 

Formation. — An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  *Alexander,  Jdm  Hemr,  orij?inal  member,  phvsioM, 

on  March  3,  1863,  incorporating  the  National  Professor  of  PhvaicB  at  the  University  of  Pennsjlvwiw, 

AoAdemv  and  the  first  mppfino- was  hpld  in  Npw  ^^  member  of  vanouB  Government  commweions  on 

Y^  ciiyT>iinning  onTpS^aMS         InZ  -;«»»'«'«'<' ""-»~  «>'  »"«  ""^"^ ^uu.  Cc^t  Sur- 

ganization  was  effected  by  the  adoption  of  a  con-  ♦Alexander,  Stephen,  original  member,  astronomer, 

stitution  and  the  election  of  the  following  offi-  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mechanics  at  Princeton 

cers:    Alexander   D.    Bache,  President;  Joseph  Colleire. 

Henry,  Vice-President ;  Louis  Agassiz,  Foreign  Allen,  Jod  Aaaph,  elected  m  1876,  naturalist,  curt- 
Secretary  ;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Home  Secretary  ;  and  ^J  ^^  animals  and  biitis  at  the  American  Museum  ol 
Fairman  Rogers,  Treasurer.                        '  ^aJgniJ  History  New  \  ork  city.                       • 

c«..»««fA»o      ?rk«  j,.*j«o  ^f    fi^jo  «««  u^A„  *Badhe,  Alexander  Dallai, original  mem l)er,phy«dBt, 

Functions.-- rhe  duties   of    this  new   body  Superintendent  of  the  United'^States  Cx>a«t  ^Uey. 

were  to  include,  whenever  called  upon  by  any     __L -> 

department  of  the  Government,  the  investiga-  •Dead. 
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Secretary 

BaAv,  Oamn  I 
rofawnr  of  Phyi 


ph; 


Fradolo,  ._   ,       , 

¥811*  M  the  Cniveraily  ofTennHjl- 
iU,Pbil>dolnbU,  Pa. 
Buuid,  namrldc  Asgiutu  Fortar,  original  member, 
>Htviat,  Preaidsnt  of  Columbia  Collc^,  New  York 


*B*rUid|  John  Qnai,  original  member,  engineer, 
ootoDcl  in  the  United  8uI«b  Corps  of  En^een,  with 
brevet  Rtnk  of  mi^or-general,  United  Blstee  ■rmj',  and 
chief  eiuriaeer  on  the  staff ofGea.  tJlyasea  S.  Grant 
diuiiu  the  Richmond  camwufn. 

ButlM^  mUiiB  Hdmi  Oliuihn  oririnal  member, 
I,  Professor  ofNatural  and  Experimental 

__.  ..-,-.  _  ibe  United  Btatoa  ""'"  ""   '  "' 

WeM  Point,  N.  Y.,  undl  retired 


iun,  original  member,  mathcmb- 
Profcittor  of  Mathcmatica  and  Chanoellor  of 
WMhington  UnivEnily,  St,  Louia,  Mo,,  end  author 
of  Chanvenet^s  mathemilicai  text-uooks. 

(^ttradei,  KumU  Henry,  elected  in  1S90,  ohcmift, 
Protesaor  of  PLysiological  Chemifltry  a"  "-' 

*GU»,  EnuT  Jaoua,  elected  in  1BT2.  na 
fffisoT  of  Veterinary  Science  in  the  Massa 


t  ^alo  Loi 


1  United 


BaO,  JJenndat  Oiaham,  elected  in  1B83,  phyaidM  (cd 
inventor  of  the  telephoof,  Wasbinfflcn,  D,  C. 

KBUHnn  Johi  Bhaw,  elected  in  ISS3,  physician,  com- 
'ler  oilne  Indei  Catalogue  of  the  Surijeon -General' a 
See,  Waahinglon,  D,  C.,  and  Lecturer  on  HvKieno 
and  Sanitary  Science  at  the  School  of  Uines  of  Colum- 
iiia  College.  New  York  city, 

BiM,  Iinrii)  elected  in  ISSe.  astiiinomer,  Director  of 
the  Dudley  Observalory,  Albany,  N,  Y. 

Bowdltoh,  HeniT  TbktHMg,  elected  in  ISSY,  physician 
Profesitor  of  Phj'siolo^  and  Dean  at  Hirvanl  Medical 
Coll«gc,  Cambridge,  Haaa. 

'BerdaB,  Drlall  Atkartn,  originaHy  named  as  mem- 
ber, but  never  became  connected  with  the  Academy, 
iovenlor,  improvi^  very  greatly  the  construction  ot 
tbe  turbine  nater  w4ieel. 

Brawa,inilUin Henry,  elected inlSBO,  chembc,  Nor- 
ton ProfesBor  of  Ainiculture  at  the  BhefBeld  Scientiflo 
School  oi  Yale  Cniversity,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bmiu,  Tlllitm  Eritli,  elected  in  1SS4,  naturalist, 
Profcwor  of  Morriboloiry  at  tbe  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
Ten.ity,  in  Baltimo™.  Hd, 

Ibon-(Uqaaid,aiailME^aaid,eleotedin  1888,  physi- 
ologist, Profawor  of  Eiperi mental  Medicine  m  the 
College  de  Prance,  Paris,  France. 

Bruh,  Qeons  Janli,  elected  in  1868,  mineralocrist, 
Director  of  the  She9Jeld  Scientiflc  School  of  Yale  Oni- 
venily.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Omit,  I'lumai  Unoolii,  elected  in  1B90,  engineer,  in 
command  of  the  United  Statee  Corps  of  Enpneers 
with  tbe  rank  of  briKndior- general,  and  Bn;hit«ct  of 
tbe  Waehimrton  monument. 

oQaawell,  Aleiii,orii^iiBl  mem  bcr.pbysicjst.  Profess- 
or o(  Malhemaliui  and  Natural  Philosophy  and  Preei- 
denl  of  Brown  Univeraitv, 

Obandln,  Oliulei  FiedMiok,  elected  in  1S:4,  chem- 
ist, Prolewor  ol  Chemistry  and  dean  of  the  faculty 
ot  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city. 

Ohudlsr,  Beth  Ouki  elected  in  1 8SS,  astronomer,  for- 
nierly  Hui'miant  at  the  Harvard  Observatory,  now  ia- 
(IcpcDdenl  investigator,  Cambridge,  Man. 


math  ematl  ca  r  ten  t- books. 

mathematician.  Professor  of  Mathematic 
Burtes  navy,  on  duty  at  the  United  S 
Obnervatoiy  In  Washington,  and  ■uhecquently  in 
charge  ofthe"  American  EphemeriiBnd  Nautical  Al- 
manac" Retired  in  18TT,  and  from  1M8  till  hia  death 
senior  protesHor  in  United  Stales  navy. 

OODiieok,  O71111  Bailim,  elected  in  1881,  engineer, 
colonel  in  the  United  States  Corpa  ofEnginecn,  with 
brevet  rank  of  miOor-general  of  volunteers,  and  Bcnior 
ude-de-camp  to  Gen.  Ulysees  S.  Grant  during  the 
Bichmond  campaign, 

*0b^  Oeerge  """""H,  elected  In  1888,  geologiat, 
Prolaaor  of  UeologT  and  Agriculture  at  Ttutgen  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  N,  J.,  and  State  Geolot^  of 

Oooks,  Jodali  Panoiia,  elected  in  18TS,  cbemiit,  Pro- 
eseor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  Harvard  Univsnity,  and  author  of 
"  The  New  Chemistry." 

Oopa,  Edmd  Srlnksc.  elected  in  1872,  paleontologiat, 
long  connected  with  the  various  geolngical  surveys  of 
the  United  States,  and  aatbor  ot  many  twoks  treating 
of  evolution. 

Gciisi,  Elliott,  elected  in  18TT,  naturalist,  Professor 
of  Bioli^ry  in  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mochiini- 
cal  Collie,  and  writer  on  thenaophy, 

(lrafta,JamM  Hawm,  elected  in  1872,  chemist,  for- 
merly Profeseor  of  Cbemistry  at  tlie  Massachusetta  Id- 
Btitule  of  Technology,  and  now  independent  investi- 
gator, Boston,  Mass. 

•SaUgnii  John  Udph,  originallj  named  aa  a  mem- 
ber, but  never  became  connected  nitb  tbe  Academy, 
naval  officer,  roar-admiral  in  United  State  navy,  and 
in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squad- 
ron during  1863. 

*Daltai,  John  OalL  elected  in  18M,  phTsiologitt, 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Columbia,  New  Ynrk  city,  auuior  of  "  Physiolt^y." 

Dana,  Edward  Saliibury,  elected  in  1884,  mineralo- 
gist, curator  of  minerals  at  Peabody  Uuaeum  of  " 
Universit-  *'—  " "— 

Saa*,  J  ^  ^    ^ 

,._.., at"  American  Journal  of  Seiei.._, 

in<l  author  of  teit-booka  on  geology  and  mincralO(CT. 
Davidaon,  QemgSi  elected  in  1BS4,  physicist,  sssistanl 


lity,  New  Hav 

James  Dwight,   nriginal    member,  geologist, 
Prolewor  of  Geobgy  and  Minemlogy  at  Yale  Univer- 


__  tlie  United  Stales  Ci 

Davidson  Observatory,  Ban  Fi 

'*Davli,  Oharlca  Hsuy,  origii 


i  in  cbarge  of 


>,Cal. 


eliai  photograph  V. 
elected  -~^"^  ->- 

iheCilyofNow  Yorii,and  of  Chemistry  in  iU 
cal  department,  made  the  fliTt  pholographie  portrait 
from  life,  and  author  of  "liisloryol  tbe  American 
Civil  War"  and  "History  of  the  Conflict  between 
Religion  and  Science," 

Ditlon,  Olaiwwe  Edward,  elected  in  18B1,  geologist, 
m^or  in  the  United  States  nrmy,  and  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  divi>ion  of  volcanic  geology  on  the 


I  1873.  I 


gner  ol  the  St.  Louie  Bridge  and  of  the 
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Miaaissippi  jetty  nystem,  and  projector  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Ship  Kai]  way. 

•Engehnanui  Qeorffef  original  member,  botanist,  lead- 
ing authority  on  North  American  vinea  and  other 
species,  President  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

Fallow,  William  Oilion.  elected  in  1877,  botanist,  Pro- 
fessor of  Cryptogamio  Botany  at  Harvard  Univenity, 
Carabridze,  Mass. 

Ferrel,  WiSiami  elected  in  1868,  meteorologist,  long 
connected  with  the  United  States  Sicrnal  Service  Ox^ 
flee,  now  retired,  Martinsburgh,  W.  Va. 

*nuBr,  John  Irlei,  original  member,  physicist,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  at  the  Univenity  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

«Gabby  William  Moiei  elected  in  1876,  paleontolo^st, 
in  chanpe  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiaiy  fossils  or  the 
Geological  Survey  of  California,  and  considered  the 
greatest  authority  on  invertebrate  paleontology  of 
those  ages  in  his  time. 

Gto&thj  Fredoiok  ivgutiu,  elected  in  1872,  chemist, 
Professor  of  Chemisstry  and  Mineralogy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

Oibbe,  Josiah  Willaid,  elected  in  1879,  physicist.  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematical  Physioi  at  Yale  University,  and 
author  of  various  memoirs  in  thermodynamics. 

Qihbe,  Oliver  WoIooU,  original  meml)er,  chemist,  long 
Bum  ford  Professor  at  Harvard  University  and  in 
charge  of  the  laboratory  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  now  independent  investigator  at 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Qiloert,  Qrove  Kari,  elected  in  1888,  geologist^  in 
charge  of  the  Appalachian  division  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survev,  Washington,  D.  C. 

QUI,  Theo^re  Hlohdhu,  elected  in  1878,  naturalist, 
ichthyologist  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

*0illifl8,  JamM  Melville,  original  member,  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  navy  and  originator  and  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Qoodale,  Ghorge  Lhioohi,  elected  in  1890,  botanist. 
Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Director  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Qoode,  Oeoige  BMwn,  elected  in  1888^  ichthyolo- 
^st,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, with  charge  of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum. 

*Qonld^  Aognstiis  Addison,  original  member,  natural- 
ist, leading  authority  on  oonohology,  and  practicing 
physician. 

Gonld,  Beqjamin  Apthoip,  original  member,  astrono- 
mer^ from  1868  till  1885  organizer  and  Director  of  the 
National  Observatory  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic, 
Cordoba,  now  editor  **  Astronomical  Journal,''  Cam- 
bridge, Moss. 

^dray,  Asa,  original  member,  botanist.  Professor  of 
Natural  History  at  Harvard  University  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  botanists  in  the  world,  author  of 
numerous  text-books. 

*Chiyot,  Arnold,  original  member,  geographer.  Pro- 
fessor of  l*hv8ical  Geography  aud  Geology  at  Prince- 
ton, and  author  of  numerous  text-books. 

^Biuiley,  James,  elected  in  1872,  philoloisrist,  Profess- 
or of  Greek  at  Yale  University  and  President  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society. 

Hagne^  Arnold,  elected  in  1885,  geologist,  in  charge 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  division  of  the  United  States 
Geoloarical  Survey. 

*Haldeman,  Samnel  Btehman,  elected  in  1876,  philolo- 
gist. Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  also  naturalist  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Geological  Survey. 

*  Hall,  Aaaph^  elected  in  1875,  astronomer,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  In  the  United  States  navy  and  on  duty 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory ^^  Washington, 
D.  C.  discoverer  rf  the  moons  of  Mars. 

Hallf  James,  orii^inal  member,  paleontologist.  Geolo- 
gist of  the  New  York  Geological  Survey  and  Director 
of  the  New  York  State  Museum. 


Eastisgi,  OhaileB  fihddon,  elected  in  1889,  pbyaidat. 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Sheffield  Scientinc  School 
of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

^Havdan,  Feidiniuid  VandflTMr,  elected  in  1878,  geolo- 
gist, ProfoBsor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  director  of  the  Geologncal 
and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  ui^oally 
called  by  his  name. 

*Honiy,  Joaeidi,  original  member^  physicist,  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


JOBKPH  BBNBT, 
PmUUBt  of  N.  A.  S.,  IMS-ins. 


Ellgaid,  Eugene  Woldemar,  elected  in  1872,  chemist. 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Botany  at 
the  University  of  California^  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hllgmrd,  Jnlraa  Eraamna.  onginal  member,  physicist, 
late  Superintendent  ot  tne  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey, 

HOI,  Oeo^go  William^  elected  in  1874,  theoretical  as- 
tronomerj  assistant  m  the  office  of  the  "AmericaD 
Epbemens  and  Nautical  Almanac.'' 

ffiU,  Honiy  Barker,  elected  in  1883,  chemist,  Profess- 
or of  Chemiatry  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

*ffitdhoook,  EdwaidfOriginal  member,  geologist,  Pren- 
dent  of  Amhen»t  College  and  State  Geologist  at  vari- 
ous times  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  i^cw  York. 

*HioIbrook,  John  Edwuda,  ele<4«d  in  1865,  natui^Ust^ 
Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  and  an  accepted  authority  on  reptiles. 

Hblden,  Edwazd  ffingtotOD,  elected  in  1885^  astrono- 
mer, President  of  the  University  of  California  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Lick  Obserx-atory . 

^Habbaid,  Joaoph  StUlmao,  original  member,  astrono> 
mer,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  on  duty  at  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
tory. 

•Hnmpfanya,  Andrew  Atitinaon,  original  member,  en- 
gineer, m  command  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  En- 
gineers with  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  holding 
brevet  rank  of  mfgor-general  in  tbe  United  States 
army,  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  and  com- 
mander of  Second  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

l^tXtt  Alphsna.  elected  in  1875,  naturalist.  Professor 
of  Zo6\ogyiua.d  Paleontology  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  an  accepted 
authority  on  sponces. 

Jabkaon,  Ohanea  LoriBg,  elected  in  1888,  chemist.  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Jolmaon,  Samnel  WUham,  elected  in  1866,  chemist. 
Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry 
in  the  She^eld  Scientific  School  of  Yale  UnivcTsity, 
and  author  of  "  How  Crops  grow  "  and  *'  How  Crops 
feed." 

King,  Olarenoe,  elected  in  1876,  geologist,  director  of 
the  geological  survey  of  the  fortieth  pii^lel,  and  then 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  now  engaged 
in  special  theological  investii2:ations. 

•KirUand,  Jared  Potter,  elected  in  1865,  physician. 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  and  an  able  investiga- 
tor in  various  branches  of  natural  sdenoe. 
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*Li]M,  JoBiihaa  Homeri  elected  in  1878,  mathemati-        *Monnuif  Lewis  Henxy,  elected  in  1875,  anthropolo- 

ciau,  assirttant  on  the  United  8tate8  Coast  Survey,  with  gist.    His  studies  concerning  Indian  lite  and  customs 

ohar^  ol  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.  sained  tbr  him  the  title  of  ^*  Father  of  Amencan  An- 

IiftD^iST,  flamnel  Flenontf  elected  in  1876,  astrono-  thropologr." 
mer,  in  cnaige  of  the  Observatory  in  Allej^beny  City,        MorWf  Edward  E^lTMter,  elected  in  1876,  naturalist, 

and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  formerly  Profesttor  of  Zodlogy  at  the  University  of 

Le  OoBtei  Joluii  elected  in  1878,  physicist.  Professor  Tokio,  Japan,  and  now  Director  of  the  Peabody  Acad- 

of  Ph^Hics^  and  in  1870-'81  President  of  tne  Univer-  emy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Salem,  Mass. 
rity  of  California.  Mortoiif   Henxji  elected  in  1874,  physicist,  Presi- 

*Iie  OoDte,  John  Lawzenoe,  original  member,  natural-  dent  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken, 

iat,regarded  as  tlie  greatest  entomologist  that  this  ooun-  N.  J. 
try  haa  ever  produced ;  his  specialty  was  coleopteni.  Hewbezry,  John  Strongi  original  member,  geologist, 

Le  Oootey  Jowphf  elected  in  1875,  geologist.  Professor  Professor  of  Geoloey  and  Paleontology  at  the  Colum- 

of  Oeology  and  JSTatural  History  in  the  University  ot  bia  College  School  of  Mines  and  formerly  State  Oe- 

Califomia'and  author  of  several  works  on  evolution.  ologist  of  Ohio,  but  now  connected  with  the  national 

LMfi  JoMph,  elected  in  1884,  naturalist^  Director  of  survey  as  expert  on  special  subjects. 
the  Department  of  Biology  at  the  University  of  Peon-        Vewoombi  Smoiif  elected  in  1869,  astronomer,  senior 

sylvania,  also  Profeasor  or  Anatomy  there.  active  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States 

Leilfljy  Ji  Pettfi  original  member^  geologist.  Director  navy,  and  in  charge  of  the  office  of  the  "  American 

of  the  State  Survey  of  Pennsvlvania,  and  regarded  as  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac" 
the  chief  authority  in  the  United  States  on  the  coal        Bewton,  Hubert  Anion,  original  member,  mathema- 

moaeures  of  North  America.  tician.  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Yale  University 

'LaaqnereoZi  Leo,  elected  in  1864,  botanist,  highest  and  accepted  authority  on  meteorites. 
American  autoority  on  mosses  and  fossil  botany,  Co-        Vewtonf  Joluii  elected  in  1876,  engineer,  late  chief  of 

lumbua,  Ohio.  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  rank 

Longitreih,  lUn  Flihery  ori^nal  member^  astrono-  of  brigadier-general  and  holding  the  brevet  rank  of 

mer,  in  charge  of  the  Friends'  Observatory  m  Phila-  noj^or-genenu  in  the  United  States  urmy,  commanded 

delphia,  and  now  practicing  physidan  in  Sharon  Hill,  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Getty s- 

Pa.  ^luv,  and  was  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  New 

*Loamis.  EUii,  elected  in  1878,  mathematician.  Pro-  York  dty. 
feasor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  at  Yale        *'SatUmi  WUUam  Angogtiu,  elected  in  1878,  engineer. 

Univemity,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  author  of  text-  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academ;^,  ana 

books.  from  1852  till  his  death  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 

Lofnbgf  JoMphi  elected  in  1873,  physicist.  Professor  ing  at  the  Sheffield  Sdentiflc  School  of  Yale  Univer- 

of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophv  and  Director  sity. 

of  the  Jeffenon  Physical  Laboratory  or  Harvard  Uni-        Oliver,  James  Edwaid,  elected  in  1872,  mathemati- 

versity,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  now  emeritus.  cian,  head  professor  in  chai^^e  of  the  Department  of 

I(jBaa,Theodony  elected  in  1872,  naturalist,  Comm is-  Mathematics  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

aioner  of  Inland  Fisheries  of  Mansachusetts,  and  as-  and  author  of  text-books. 

sistant  at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zofilogy  of  Har-        Paokardi  Alphans  8pring|  elected  in  1872,  entomolo- 

vard  Univcrsitv.  gist,  Professor  of  ZoOlogv  and  Qeology  at  Brown  Uni- 

*MaluuL])anla Hart,  ori^nal member,  engineer.  Pro-  versity,  Providence,  B.  I.,  and  one  ot  the  founders  of 

feasor  of  Enffineering  at  the  United  States  Military  the  Peabody  Academv  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  author  of  many  text-        PeizOB,  Oliariet  Sandfliiy  elected  in  1877,  physicist, 

books.  assistant  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  and  has 

*llarih,  Geoirge  Parkins,  elected  in  1866,  philologist,  held  lectureships  on  logic  at  Harvard  and  Jonns  Hop- 
authority  on  Scandinavian  languages  and  long  United  kins  Universities. 
States  minister  to  Italy.  *FMen,  Ohriitian  Hanry  Fredarlok,  elected  in  1876, 


Othnial  Oharlei,  elected  in  1874,  paleontolo-  astronomer^  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Hamilton  Col- 
gist,  Professor  of  Paleontology  at  Yale  University  and  lege  and  Director  of  the  Litchfield  Observatory,  Clin- 
dij<coverer  of  more  than  1,000  new  species  of  ^xtinct  ton.  N.  Y.    He  discovered  forty -three  asteroias. 
vertebrates.  nokezlnff,  Edward  Gharlei^  elected  in  1878,  astrono- 

Kayor,  AUM  V».rAM   elected  in  1872,  physicist,  mer,  Proressor  of  Astronomy  and  Geodesy  and  Di- 

Professorof  Physics  at  tne  Stevens  Institute  or  Tech-  rector  of  the   Observatory  of  Harvard  University, 

no  logy,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

*1UA,  Fielding  BndliFd,  elected  in  1870,  paleontolo-  ^PonrtiJes,  Looii  Frangols  de.  elected  in  1874,  natu- 

K'st^  authority  00  the  invertebrate  paleontology  of  II-  ralist,  assistant  in  charge  of  the  tidal  division  of  the 

loiB,  Ohio,  California,  and  the  Bocky  Mountain  re-  Uniteid  States  Coast  Survey  ard  aasistant  in  zo^Slogy 

gion.  at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge, 

Meigi,  MiontgonMry  Oimnlngfaam,  elected  in  1865,  quar-  Mass. 

termaster-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  Powdl,  John  Wedey,  elected  in  1880,  geologist,  Di- 

in  the  United  States  army,  architect  of  various  Gov-  rector  of  the  Geogrfiphical  and  Geological  Survey  of 

emment  buildings  in  Washington,  D.  C.  the  Rook^  Mountain  region,  and  since  1881  Director 

MendmihaU,  Thonas  Oorwin,  elected  in  1887,  physicist,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Superintendent  of  United  States  Coast  Survey.  PampeUr,  Baphaal,  elected  in  1872,  geologist,  former- 

Mlohadi,  Artlnir,  elected  in  1889,  chemist,  formerly  ly  State  Geologist  of  Missouri,  of  the  Transcontlnen- 

ProtlBKsor  of  Organic  Chemistry  at  Clark  Univentity,  tal  Survey  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  now 

Worcester,  Mass.,  now  investigiiting  independently  in  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

England.  Fntnam,  Rnderiok  Ward,  elected  in  1886,  naturalist, 

IliAhelafm,  Albart  Ahraham.  elected  in  1888,  physicist,  Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  ArchfB- 

Profeasor  of  Physics  at  Clark  University,  Worcester,  ology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Perma- 

Maas.,  and  the  author  of  a  brilliant  research  on  the  nent  Secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the 

velocity  of  light.  Advancement  of  Science  since  1878. 

Ifitdsel],  Hraxj,  elected  in  1885,  hydrographer,  assist-  Semsen,  Ira,  elected  in  1882,  chemist,  Professor  ol 

ant  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  ana  has  served  Chemistry  at   the   Johns  Hopkins  University  and 

on  Government  commissions  to  examine  the  principal  editor  of  the  **  American  Chemical  Journal.*' 

harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  *Bodgeri,  John,  original  member,  naval  officer,  oom- 

HttohaD,  flOaa  Weir^  elected  in  1865,  physician,  ac-  manded  the  North  Pacific  and  China  Seas  Expedition 

eepted  as  an  authority  on  questions  of  physiology,  in  18o2-\'S5,  served  through  the  dvi]  war,  was  com- 

toxicology,  and  nervous  diseases,  and  author  of  scien-  missioned  rear-admiral,  and  had  charge  of  the  United 

tiflo  works,  novela,  children's  books,  and  poems.  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Bonn,  Filnnu,  original  membciT,  formerly  lecturer 

In  mectauica  at  the  Franklin  lOBtitute  and  Profe»or 
of  Civil  £n|{iauering  at  the  Coivenit;  of  hcDiuyt- 

*Sogm,  Bolnrt  Saaia,  originat  member,  cfaemiit, 
FrofeuDrof  Chemistry  at  the  Univeraity  of  PenDBVk 
vania,  and  of  Clieinialry  and  Toxicwloav  at  the  Jefler- 
Ban  Medical  Colie,^,  l^iladclphia,  Fa. 

Eogeia,  Wllliaa  Angortni,  elKMscI  in  18SE,  oalrono- 
mer.  Prt^fossor  of  Antrononiy  at  Colbj  Univewity, 
n  acknow1«tl|icd  aulbority  on 


eflneet 


omiat,  Profea 


D  tb(a  countiy. 


n  tbe  vorld  and 


1 B90,  politics]  eeoD- 

Jolumbii  <'<-Uege,  New  Yorli. 
ttduj  Irrkg,  elected  in  IBM,  biolcviat,  Pio- 
'  Coioparali le  Anatomy  in  tbe  Sheffifld  Sci- 
enuac  Dcbool,  and  also  connected  witfa  United  C^tstea 
Fish  Cnoimueion. 

•BUmpnm,  VUUam,  elected  in  18S8,  naluralist.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Chicago  ^ioadeniy  of  Siaena>«  and  in- 
veslittatorof  nea  fauna  uudvr  tbeaiupice'  of  the  Cnited 
Btfllea  Coaat  Snrvey,  whose  deep-sea  dredging  eipe- 

*fitnag,  Tluradoni  original  memlier,  mathematiciMi. 
rrofesBor  ot  MatbomaCln  and  Malural  Philowphy  al 
itut^ra  <:ullege,  Kew  BrwuwUsk,  N,  J.,  and  autfaur 


.         .izn  BtaiUng,  elected  in  IBTa,  bot«ni»t, 

ncogniied  ai  tbe  moat  acoomplished    liioloK>at   tl'al 
ihia  counuy  baa  ever  produoed. 

*Ian«f,Jolm,  original  mvmtier,  botanist,  Pnfaiaor  of 
Chemiatry  and  Botany  at  Columbia  ColleKe  and 
aaaayer  in  charge  of  the  United  Statei  Aaaay  Offloe  in 


Mew  York  oi... 
*TMt<a,  jWak  OQbv^  original  membe 

near,  chief  of  corpe  of  e-~ '"'"  — 

inl  and  bievet 


Bood,  Ordaa  Hlalialaa,  eleclwl  in  18S6,  phjiiiciat,  Pro- 
fessor of  ^hyaice  at  Columbia  College  and  author  of 
"Modem  Chromatioa." 

Bnrland,  Han^  Anguitu,  elected  in  1^81,  pbysicist, 
ProfuaBor  of  Pnygioa  and  director  of  tbe  laboratory 
of  the  Johns  Hopkina  ITniiersity  and  inventor  of  the 
large  diffraction  gratings  known  by  his  name. 

Kntliarlbrd,  Lmrii  lloiili,  original  member,  aatrono- 
mer.     Hia  re^earche-**  have  b 
fsphy  chiefly,  and  b'»  pictui 


il  photo^' 


r  made ;  alflo  he  d 


,mg  e: 


Btra>:ted  the  r'tandard  vvcijjbing  apparatus  at  the  Unit- 
ed Statea  Mint  in  PhllodcTphia,  of  which  be  wa-i  given 

SaL)tt,  (A^ei  AsUUBy,  elected  in  ISTS,  (»vil  engi- 
neer, a.teisiant  on  the  United  litiite-  Coast  Survey  and 
author  of  various  obaervaUons  publiabed  by  the  Smith- 

Bcnddei.  Samnal  Habbari,  elected  in  ISTT,  natunili»l, 
long  tt"ir.tanl  librarian  of  Harvard   UiiiverBily,  and 

On  biiltcrllieH  and  fosail  inuecta  be  stands  first  in  t^e 

Bdlart,  miliam,  elected  in  1ST3,  meohanical  enjh- 
necr,  inventor  of  improved  forma  of  tools  and  ma- 
chinea,  for  which  lie  ho^t  received  upward  of  Heventy 
patiint.^.  It  is  due  to  liia  influotice  that  a  uniform 
system  of  screwa,  threadx,  and  nuta  was  adopted 
tbroujjhonl  the  United  Sintcf. 

aanimM  Banlamln,  original  member,  Profmaor  of 
Chomisrr>-  and  Natural  Uistorv  at  Yule  Univi-mitv, 
andcalkdbv  Edn      '  "  -■       ■  - 


_.  ..  .  igineera  with  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general and  brevet  rank  of  mwor-grneral,  Cniled 
f4tatea  aimy.  and  long  a  member  of  the  United  Ktalea 
Llgbthouae  Board. 

TlOvbUg*,  IdIib,  elected  in  ISTB,  ^ibyaidat.  Bum- 
ford  Pmfeiwor  of  the  Application  of  Science  to  the  Use- 
All  hiU  and  Director  of  the  Jeffervon  Pbyn'ical  Labor- 
atory at  Harvard  Univeraity,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

TniwMdce,  Villlam  FMU,  elected  in  TS7a,  cncinoer, 
Profu'BorofEnttineeringandincliaivoof  that  depait- 
ment  at  tbe  Columbia  College  School  of  Hinea  in  New 
York  city. 

nnnbnll,  Jamai  Ewnmond.  elected  in  ISTi,  pbilolo- 
Kist,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Wadaworth  Atherueiuu 
at  Hartford,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  American 
living  able  to  read  .Inhn  Eliot's  Indian  Bihle. 

*T«lkn^uu^  Elhtaid,  elected  in  1B«8,  botanist,  Pro- 
feasor  of  Botany  at  Amlierst  College,  and  the  hu;bt!>t 
American  autboritv  on  lichens  at  the  time  of  bis  deMh. 

Varrin,  Addbcm  Eaorj,  elected  in  16TS,  nainr^iet. 
PrDfeaaar  of  Geology  in  the  Rhefflcid  Scientific  School 
and  curator  of  geology  at  the  Peabndy  Huseum  of 
Yale  University,  also  he  haa  been  engaged  in  deep- 
sea  dredging  under  the  auspices  of  the  tfnited  Stales 
Fish  CommTasion. 

Walker,  Frwida  AuM,  elected  in  ISTS,  Matiatidan 
at,  superintendent  of  the  ninth  and  laolh 


"Wimn,  QonTanaiu  ZaDUs,  elected  in  IBTG.  en^eer. 
major  in  the  United  Slatoa  Corps  of  Engine*™,  and 
holding  brevet  rank  ot  m^jor-^neral  United  States 
army,  chief  ol  engineers  of  tbe  Army  of  tJie  Potomac, 
and  permanent  commander  of  tbe  Fifth  Corps  of  the 

"Wataoii,  JanuH  Onig,  elected  in  ISBT,  astromoner, 
ProtciiBor  of  A»tromonv  at  tbo  University  of  Michi- 
giii,  Ann  Arbor,  and  discoverer  of  twenty-two  plan- 


WaU 


iridge. 


•aUliman,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  <i 


Zinali 


Nestor  of  Ameri- 
iber,  fo 


oiumaai  majar 

Sheffield  S.-ii'ntiiip  School  in  IBW  and  professor 
in  varioua  departments  of  Yule  Univemity  until  his 
death,  iiutlior  of  "  First  Principles  of  Chemistry  " 
and  of"  Principloa  of  I'hvsic!.." 

•flmlth,  John  taimnoe,  elfctfd  in  1872,  chemintj  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and 


WUte,  OkailM  AUatbw,  elected  in  IBSS,  [sleontolo- 
gist,  in  charge  of  tlie  defnrtmont  of  mcAosoie  inverte- 
iirates  in  the  United  Stales  Oeolotrical  Survey,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

WUUm^i  Jodah  IM|:bt,  original  member,  bnt  ban 
-- —  resigned,  aeol"gi»t,  fomiPrly  State  (.'--■-—-■  -- 


ralifn 
Unive  .  . 

Whitney,  William  Ihrlftht,  elected  in  1865,  and  haa 
:!n^  m.;..,.^..!   "i>n^i™™,(_  pmfegBor  of  Sanskrit  and 
it  Yale  Uuivenity  and  editor 
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of  the  Century  Dictionary,  also  author  of  many  tert^  of  Aluminum  Bronze  for  Cent  Coinage  "  (1864) ; 

*TO«u«v  T«^K  ^^-^^  1         I         *               T>  "  <^n  Testing  the  Purity  of  Whisky  "  (1865) ;  "  On 

*lWiikK*,  JoMphf  original  member,  astronomer,  Pro-  fVg  PresGrvation  of  Paint  on  Armv  Knftnsif.k«  " 

fesaor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  ot  the  Obeervatoiy  of  /i  o««,"®?5X  "^  ^       ^     *    x  T^I  ^^^^^ 

Harvard  University  and  consulting  astronomer  to  the  ^f^^)  ^  „  .Po^m^f^®^  oM?'r.  ^1^   ^^"l^^^®""? 

United  States  Coast  Survey.  Stamps  "  (1870) ;  "  On  Silk  Culture  m  the  United 

Wood,  Hdntio  0,  elected  in  1879,  physician,  Clinical  States  "  (1870) ;     "  On   Water-proofing    of    the 

Profeaeor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous' System  at  the  Fractional  Cutrency  "  (1876);    **0n    Deraerara 

medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  Sugars "  (1878) ;   "  On  the    Preservation  of  the 

vama,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  »'  United  States  Writing  of   the  Original   Declaration  of  Inde- 

^•f  X'Zri,  Jo«iph  Janvier,  elected  in  1878,  suiveon,  Tn^^r  '^^^^^V'  "      f  WTf^^^^A"/^  Wl 

on  duty  at  tSe  Su^n-Generars  office  in  SVasEng-  "  fi£»x^Hn  ^^f '''''  "jf  /^olm^^  ^'T'u^^'^''^''^ 

ton,  and  charged  with  collecting  materials  for  a  med-  (^^®3)  •      ^^  Glucose     (1888) ;   and  "  On  Cus- 

ical  history  ot  the  dvil  war  and  for  a  military  medical  toms  Duty  on  Philosophical  and  Scientific  Ap- 

museum,  also  atteuding  surgeon  on  President  Gar-  paratus "  (1885). 

A«}^    ,      .       _         ,       ,  Funds. — There  has  been  received  by  bequest 

*Wqrtlwn,  Amfli  WmiTy,  elected  in  1872,  geologiat,  State  to  the  Academy  the  property  of  Alexander  D. 

^k)gist  of  Ilhnois,  and  m  charge  of  the  State  Mu-  fiache  in  trust,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  the 

Wrfght,  Arthur  WiUiaiiiB,  elected  in  1881,  physidst.  Prosecution  of  research  in  physical  and  natural 

Ppofea^r  of  Experimental  PhysicsatYale  tjmversity  science  byassistmg  experimenters  and  observers, 

and  in  charge  of  the  Sloane  Physical  Laboratory  there.  ^^^  the  publication  of  the  results  of  their  inves- 

^Wymao,  Jefflrifla,  original  member,  comparative  an-  tigations.    From  this  fund  there  is  derived  an 

atomiat,  Curator  of  Peabody  Museum  of  American  annual  income  of  $2,500,  a  portion  of  which  was 

Ethnolopy  and  Archaolo^fv  of  Harvard  University,  devoted  to  a  magnetic  survey  of  the  United 

fSi^ti^to         ^®*'^®^*  ^^^^^  ^«»^o^  Society  states  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 

YooDg,  Ghi!dei'Wita%  astronomer,  Professor  of  ^^f^^'Y,.*?!, ^^.1*''"°'*  T'I^k^'  ?/1^  i^  T 

Astronomy  at  PrincSon  College,  and  aithor  of  "  The  ??^^  published  ill  the  report  of  the  United  States 

8un"  and  several  astronomical  text-books.  Coast  Survey  for  1882.    Among  other  researches 

that  it  has  furthered  were  those  "  On  the  Veloci- 

Thus  the  total  membership  has  included  168  ty  of  Light,"  conducted  by  Simon  Newcorab ; "  On 

rrsons,  of  which  2  never  accepted  their  election.  Complex  Inorganic  Acids,"  by  Wolcott  Gibbs; 

have  resigned,  66  are  deceased,  8  are  on  the  and  '*  Investigations  on  the  Sun,"  by  Samuel 

honorary  list,  and  99  are  active  members ;  also  P.  Langley.    In  1878  a  sum  of  $40,00b  was  left 

there  have  been  47  foreign  associates,  of  whom  22  to  the  Academy  by  Joseph  Henry,  the  income  of 

have  died.  which  ^oes  to  the  daughters  of  Prof.  Henry  dur- 

MeetlDgs. — Among  the  important  provisions  ing  their  lifetime.    There  was  received  from  the 

of  the  constitution  was  that  the  academy  should  estate  of  James  C.  Watson  an  amount  equivalent 

hold  one  stated  session  in  each  year  in  the  city  to  nearly  $14,000,  from  the  iuterest  of  which  a 

of  Washington,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April,  medal  is  to  be  prepared  to  be  awarded  to  the 

and  that  another  be  held  at  such  place  and  time  person  in  any  country  who  shall  make  any  as- 

as  the  council  may  direct.    The  latter,  known  as  tronomical  discovery  or  produce  any  astronomi- 

the  scientific  session,  was  at  first  called  in  Au-  cal  work  worthy  of  special  reward  and  contribut- 

gust,  but  is  now  usually  held  in  November.    It  ing  to  the  progress  of  astronomy.    There  have 

has  been  convened  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  North-  been  appropriations  from  this  fund  of  various 

ampton,    Mass.,    Hartford,    Conn.,   Cambridge,  sums,  including  $800  in  1883  for  the  total  solar 

Mass.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  New-  eclipse  of  May  6  of  that  year ;  also  it  was  recom- 

port.  R.  1.,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.  mended  that  $500  be  annually  set  aside  for  work 

Committees. — The  constitution  further  gives  on  tables  of  the  small  planets  discovered  by  Prof, 

power  to  the  presiding  ofiicer  to  appoint  all  com-  Watson,  as  expressly  desired  by  him  in  nis  be- 

mittees,  which  are  of  three  kinds :  Those  of  the  quest  to  the  Academy ;  and  in  1887  the  sum  of 

Academy,  such  as  **  On  Ways  and  Means  to  pro-  $100  in  gold  from  this  fund  was  presented  to 

vide  a  Fund  for  the  Academy";  "On  Weights,  Dr.  Beniamin  A.  Gould,  for  his  valuable  labors 

Measures,  and  Coinage  " ;  "  On  the  Election  of  for  nearly  forty  years  in  promoting  the  progress 

Foreign  Associates";  and  "On  Reserving  Pub-  of  astronomical  science.    In  1889  this  medal  was 

lie  Lands  on  and  near  Mount  Whitnev,  Cal.,  for  awarded  to  Dr.  Edward  Schoenfeld,  of  the  Uni- 

Scientific  Purposes  " ;  which  are  standing,  or  re-  versity  of  Bonn,  and  was  accepted  in  his  name 

main  in  force  until  the  purpose  for  which  they  by  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs.    The  circumstance  which 

were  appointed  has  been  accomplished.    Those  led  to  the  award  of  the  medal  was  the  comple- 

designated  as  Government  committees  that  are  tion  of  the  "  Durchmusterung,"  or  a  great  star 

chosen  to  report  on  questions  referred  to  the  catalogue  begun  forty  years  ago  by  Argelander. 

Academy  by  the  Government  and  include,  since  The  ma^itude  of  the  task  of  preprfring  this  cata- 

li^ :   "  On  the  Astronomical   Day,  Eclipse  of  logue  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood 

1886,  and  New  Observatory  "  ;  "  C>n  the  Tariff  that  it  includes  every  star  in  the  northern  hemi- 

Classification  of  Wool " ;  "  On  Opium  " ;  and  "  On  sphere,  and  every  star  in  the  southern  hemi- 

Sugar  Determinations."    Finally  a  series  of  com-  sphere  above  30    declination  from   the  tenth 

mittees  on  the  various  trust  funds  and  medals  in  magnitude  upward— the  number  of  stars  in  the 

possession  of  the  Academy.  northern  hemisphere  being  about  300,000,  and  in 

Reports. — About  fifty  official  reports  on  ques-  the  southern  hemisphere  nearly  150,000.  In  1882, 
tions  that  called  for  special  scientific  advice  have  on  the  death  of  Henry  Draper,  his  widow  present- 
been  made  to  the  Government  since  1864,  and  ed  to  the  Academy  $6,000  for  the  establishment 
among  them  are :  **  On  the  Protection  of  the  of  a  gold  medal,  to  be  awarded  every  two  years 
Bottoms  of  Iron  Vessels"  (1864);  **0n  the  Use  to  the  individual,  in  this  or  any  country,  who 
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makes  the  most  important  discovery  in  astro- 
nomical physics,  the  value  of  the  medal  to  be 
$200.  The  first  award  was  to  Snmuel  P.  Langlev, 
in  1886.  and  the  second,  in  1888,  to  Edwai^  t. 
Pickering.  The  sum  of  $8,000  woh  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Academjr  bf  the  widow  of  J.  Law- 
rence Smith  as  a  memorial  fund  fo  promote  the 
studf  of  meteoric  bodies.  A  minlal  was  secured 
from  this  sum,  and  in  1888  the  first  award  waa 
made  to  Hubert  A.  Newton. 

Papers. — At  each  of  the  meetings  papers  are 
read  descriptive  of  some  investigation  or  discoV' 
ery  made  by  the  author,  A  notice  of  such  a 
communication  must  first  be  given  to  the  secre- 
tary, and  the  Academy,  while  holding  itself  re- 
isible  for  the  propriety  of  the  paper,  dis- 
onsibility  for  the  facts  or  opinions 
eipressed.  I'here  have  bepn  1.038  papers  pre- 
sented I^  the  Acailemy  siuoe  18A4,  of  which  a 
full  list  of  TTT  titles  appears  in  the  annual  re- 

ert  of  1883.  Besides  the  memoirs  by  the  mem- 
rs,  there  are  also  papers  giving  the  researches 
of  other  scientists  who  have  been  specially  in- 
vited to  attend  the  sessions. 

PnbllcatlonB.— Thene  are  of  three  kinds- 
annual  reports,  memoirs,  and  biographical  mem- 
oirs. The  first  are  transmitted  each  year  to 
the  President  of  the  Uiiited  States  Senate,  and 
are  published  as  octavo  pamphlets  cnntjuning 
the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  held,  list  of 
papers  read,  and  an  appendix  giving  the  special 
reports  of  the  committees  appointed  to  consider 


E 


subjects  referred  to  the  Academy  by  the  Oovem- 
ment.  The  memoire  are  a  series  of  quarto  vol- 
ume.^  containing  valuable  contributions  to 
science  made  by  the  members  and  originally 
presented  to  the  Academy  in  the  form  of  papers 
that  were  read  at  its  sessions.  Four  volumes  have 
been  issued,  and  the  fifth  is  ready  for  printing. 
The  biographical  memoirs  consist  of  separate 
monographs  of  the  members  as  they  die.  and 
conCam  usually  a  full  history  of  the  work  and 
bibiiography.  Two  volumes  of  these,  including 
fifteen  sketches  each,  have  l)een  published. 

Oflicers. — The  ofllcers  are  chosen  for  a  term 
of  six  yeurs,  and  the  first  president  was  Alexan- 
der D.  Baclie.  He  was  succeeded  on  his  death  in 
1868  by  Joseph  Henry,  who  then  held  office  until 
1878.  William  B.  Rogers  followed,  and  on  his 
death,  in  1882,  Othniel  C.  Marsh  became  presi- 
dent. The  other  officers  at  present  are  Samuel 
P.  Langley.  vice-president;  Woleott  Oibls,  for- 


eign secretary;  Asaph  Hall,  home  secretary; and 
John  S.  Billings,  tre&snrer. 

Proceedings.— The  stated  session  was  held, 
during  April,  in  Washington,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Othniel  C.  Marau.  The  following  pa- 
pers were  read:  "Effects  of  the  Inhalation  of 
Nitrogen,  Nitrous  Oiide.  Oiy([en,  and  Carbonic 
Acid  upon  the  Circulation,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Nitrous  Oxides,  Anssthesia,  and  As- 
fhyiia,"  by  Horatio  C.  Wood ;  "  Application  nl 
nterference  Methods  to  Astronomical  Meafure- 
roents,"  by  Albert  A.  MichelsoD ;  "  Physiognomy 
of  American  Tertiary  llemiplera,"  by  Samuel  a. 
Scudder;  "Totality  of  the  Eclipse  of  1889. De- 
cember 22."  by  David  P.  Todd ;  "  The  Budding 
of  Satpa  considered  in  Relation  to  the  (Question 
of  the  Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters,"  by 
William  K.  Brooks;  "Recent  Advances  toward 
a  Knowledge  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Great  Ocomic 
Depths,"  by  George  B.  Goodo  and  Tarlelon  H. 
Bean;  "A  System  of  Classification  of  Variable 


Chefl|iest  Light."  by  Samuel  P.  Langley;  "Rela- 
tion of  Secular  Disintegration  to  Certain  Crys- 
talline and  Transitional  Schists"  and  "Structure 
of  the  Green  Mountains,"  by  Raphael  Pumpelly; 
"Researches  in  the  Double  Oalides"  and  "Re- 
searches In  the  Sulphinides,"  by  Ira  R^msen,  At 
this  session  four  new  members  were  elected,  as 
follows:  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Casey,  Prat  Russell  H. 
Chittenden.  Prof.  George  L.  Iioodale.  and  Prof. 
Richmond  M.  Sinith. 

The  Rcientiflc  session  was  held  during  Novem- 
ber, in  Boston,  when  the  following  papers  were 
OTesented:  "Cin  the  Primary  Cleava([e  Products 
formed  in  the  Digestion  of  the  Albuminoid.  Gela- 
tin," by  Russell  H.  Chittenden :  "  On  the  Classi- 
fication and  Distribution  of  Stellar  Spectra."  by 
Edward  C.  Pickering;  "On  the  Relation  of  At- 
mospheric Electricity,  Magnetic  Storms,  and 
Weather  Elements  to  a  Case  of  Traumatic  Naa- 
ralgio,"  by  R.  C'atlin ;  "  On  the  Growth  of  Chil- 
dren studied  by  Gallon's  Method  u(  Percentile 
Grades,"  by  Hear/  P.  Bowditch ;  '■  On  Electrical 
Oscillations  in  Air.  together  with  Spevlroscopic 
Study  o(  the  Motions  of  Molecules  in  Electrical 
Discharges,"  by  John  Trowbridge;  "Some  Con- 
siderations regarding  He Imholtr's  Theorvof  Dis- 
sonance," by  Charles  R.  Cross ;  ■■  A  Critical  Study 
of  a  Combined  Metre  and  Yard  upon  a  Surface 
of  Gold,  the  Metre  having  Subdivisions  to  Two 
Millimetres  and  the  Yard  to  Tenths  of  Inches," 
and  "On  Evaporation  as  a  Disturbing  Element 
in  the  Determination  of  Temperatures."  by  Will- 
iam A,  Rogers :  "  On  the  Use  of  the  Phonograph 
in  the  Study  of  the  Languages  of  the  American 
Indians."  by  J.  Walter  Pewkes;  "On  the  Prob- 
able Loss  m  the  Enumeration  of  the  Colored 
People  of  the  United  States  nt  the  Census  of 
1870."  by  Francis  A.  Walker;  "On  the  Capture 
of  Periodic  Comets  by  Jupiter."  by  Hubert  A. 
Newton ;  "  On  the  Ptoteids  of  the  Oat  Kernel," 
by  Thomas  B.  Osborne ;  "  On  the  Present  Aspect 
of  the  Problems  concerning  Lexell's  Comet,  by 
Seth  C.  Chandler;  "The  Great  Falls  Cool  Field, 
Montana — its  Geological  Age  and  Relations."  by 
John  S.  Newberry ;  "  Notes  on  the  Separation  of 
the  Oxides  in  Cerite.  Sainarskite,  and  Gadolinitf," 
by  Woleott  Gibbs ;  "  On  the  Relationships  of  the 
Cyclopteroidea,"  by  Theodore  Gill ;  and  "  On  lb» 
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Ori^n  of  Electro-Magnetic  Waves,"  by  Amos  E.  enied  by  the  organic  law  or  the  statutes  of  the 

Dolbear.    During  the  year  the  Academy  has  lost  several  States  creating  them ;  and  the  amend- 

two  of  its  members  by  death.    These  are  John  ment  as  proposed  gives  a  rule  which  in  its  proper 

H.  C.  Coffin  and  Christian  H.  P.  Peters.    Sketch-  exercise  should  prevent  the  application,  in  any 

es  of  their  lives  appear  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  way  and  in  any  State,  of  public  moneys  to  the 

At  this  session  five  new  members  were  elected,  particular  purposes  prohibited.   The  League  calls 

including  Prof.  Lewis  Boss,  Prof.  Charles  S.  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1875  James  6.  Blaine 

Hastings,  Dr.  Charles  A.  White,  Prof.  Sereno  introduced  a  similar  amendment  to  the  Consti- 

Watson,  Prof.  Arthur  Michaels.    This   makes  tution,  proposed   by  President  Grant,  in  the 

the  list  of  membership  number  exactly  100,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  it  passed 

first  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Academy  that  this  that  body  by  a  vote  of  180  to  7.   But  the  amend- 

number,  which  the  unwritten  law  of  the'  Academy  ment  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  28  to 

fixes  as  a  maximum  limit,  has  been  reached.  16— not  the  requisite  two  thirds.    On  June  15, 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  PRO-  1876,  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
TECTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS,  Cincinnati  declared :  "  The  public-school  system 
an  ormnization  incorporated  by  the  Stat«  of  of  the  United  States  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Amer- 
New  York,  Dec.  24,  1889.  The  objects  of  the  ican  republic,  and,  with  a  view  to  its  security  and 
League  are  to  secure  constitutional  and  legisla-  permanence,  we  recommend  an  amendment  to  the 
tive  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  com-  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  forbidding  the 
mon-school  system  and  other  American  institu-  application  of  any  public  funds  or  property  for 
tions ;  to  promote  public  instruction  in  har-*  the  benefit  of  any  schools  or  institutions  under 
mony  with  such  institutions;  and  to  prevent  sectarian  control."  The  Democratic  national 
all  sectarian  or  denominational  appropriations  platform  adopted  at  St.  Louis,  June  28, 1876,  de- 
of  public  funds.  It  is  claimed  hf  the  League  dared :  **  We  do  here  reaffirm  .  .  .  our  faith  in 
that  the  leading  political  parties  in  the  United  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  state,  for  the 
States  have  already  committed  themselves,  in  sake  alike  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,"  and  re- 
their  platforms,  to  the  objects  of  the  League;  f erred  to  ''the  public  schools  .  .  .  which  the 
and  it  is  proposed  to  add  an  amendment  to  the  Democratic  party  has  cherished  from  their  foun- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  providing  that  dation,  and  is  resolved  to  maintain,  without 
**  No  State  shall  pass  any  law  respecting  an  es-  prejudice  or  reference  for  any  class,  sect,  or  creed, 
tablishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  tne  free  and  without  largesses  from  the  treasury  to  any." 
exercise  thereof,  or  use  its, property  or  credit,  or  The  League's  plan  of  action  embraces  the  or- 
any  money  raised  by  taxation,  or  authorize  either  ganization  of  auxiliary  leagues  throughout  the 
to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  main-  country,  without  regard  to  creed  or  party,  and 
taining,  or  aiding,  by  appropriation,  payment  for  the  appointment  of  local  committees  to  select 
services,  expenses,  or  otherwise,  any  church,  re-  the  best-equipped  persons  as  school  trustees  and 
ligious  denomination,  or  religious  society,  or  any  superintendents,  to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of 
institution,  society,  or  undertaking  which  is  school-houses  and  appliances  and  the  personal 
wholly  or  in  part  under  sectarian  or  ecclesias-  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers.  These 
tical  control."  Several  of  the  States  already  con-  committees  should  scrutinize  text-books  to  see 
tain  provision  against  the  violation  of  religious  that  they  contain  nothing  of  a  sectarian  charac- 
freedom  and  the  sectarian  appropriation  of  the  ter  likely  to  violate  the  American  principle  of  a 
public  moneys ;  but  only  a  national  provision,  it  complete  separation  of  Church  and  state.  They 
is  claimed,  can  set  the  question  at  rest.  There-  also  see  that  no  public  monevs  are  appropriated 
fore  the  foregoing  proposed  amendment  to  the  for  sectarian  purposes,  and  that  the  inmates  of 
Constitution  is  submitted  by  the  League  for  the  public  institutions  are  subjected  to  no  foreign  or 
approval  of  statesmen,  jurists,  lawyers,  publi-  sectarian  teaching.  They  remind  party  leaders, 
cists,  clergymen,  college  presidents,  superintend-  caucuses,  and  conventions  of  the  pledges  of  their 
ents  of  public  instruction,  and  others  en^ged  in  respective  parties  for  the  protection  of  American 
educational  work  in  all  States  of  the  Union.  In  institutions ;  and  they  question  all  candidates  for 
proposing  to  resist  assaults  upon  American  in-  public  office  as  to  their  standing  on  these  funda- 
stitutions,  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  American  mental  principles.  It  is  announced  that  the  first 
people,  and  the  authority  of  American  law,  by  business  of  the  auxiliary  or  local  leagues  is  the 
whomsoever  made  and  under  whatsoever  pre-  arousing  of  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  free 
tense  of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  Constitution  public-school  education,  by  inducing  public-spir- 
of  the  State  of  New  York  supplies  this  simple  ited  men  and  women  to  consider  this  national 
rule :  "  But  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  se-  question  and  to  supervise  at  the  same  time  their 
cured  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  own  local  schools.  An  inspection  of  the  latter 
of  licentiousness  or  justify  practices  inconsistent  may  lead  to  the  appointment  of  committees  to 
with  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State,"  a  rule  rec-  examine  and  report  to  the  auxiliary  or  local 
ognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  leagues  what  reforms  are  needed,  and  what  steps 
States  when  it  adjuaged  that  '*  Crime  is  not  ex-  should  be  taken  to  secure  them.  Consultations 
cused  because  sanctioned  by  any  partisan  sect  of  this  sort  throughout  the  country,  it  is  asserted, 
which  may  designate  it  as  religion.  The  adop-  would  lead  to  the  development  of  effective  plans 
tionof  this  amendment,  the  L^^gue  believes,  will  for  removing  the  public  schools  from  party  con- 
accomplish  the  end  it  has  in  view — to  prevent  the  trol.  The  League  offers  no  opposition  to  private 
use  of  the  money  or  credit  of  the  United  States  or  parochial  schools  which  do  not  attempt  to 
by  any  State  for  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  pur-  draw  their  support  from  public  funds  or  subject 
poses.  It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  make  pro-  their  pupils  to  un-American  teachings;  and, 
vision  in  the  amendment  in  reference  to  local  while  disapproving  of  the  predominant  influence 
municipalities  within  the  States,  as  these  are  gov-  of  any  particular  denomination  in  the  public- 
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school  managemeut,  it  also  disapproves  of  the  ex- 
clusion from  a  fair  share  in  the  management  of 
those  parents  or  guardians,  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation, who  send  their  children  to  the  schools. 
The  headquarters  of  the  League  are  at  140  Nas- 
sau Street,  New  York  city. 

NAVAL  APPARATUS,  NEW.  Flake's 
Range  Finder. — A  ready  means  for  determin- 
ing the  exact  position  and  range  of  an  object 
to  be  fired  at,  whether  from  a  fort  or  war  vessel, 
is  of  the  greatest  practical  im{)ortance  in  gun- 
nery ;  and  anything  that  can  give  this  informa- 
tion at  a  glance,  and  at  the  same  time  be  simple 
in  construction  and  of  easy  manipulation,  ap- 
pears at  once  to  the  practical  minds  of  the  sailor 
and  soldier  whose  duties  are  the  pointing  and 
firing  of  the  guns.  Lieut.  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  of 
the  navy,  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  has  produced  an  extremely  in- 
genious instrument  for  use  on  board  ship,  called 
a  range  finder,  and  another  somewhat  similar  in- 
strument for  army  use,  which  is  called  a  position 
indicator.  A  decidedly  novel  application  of  the 
Wheatstone  bridge  as  a  means  of  measuring  the 
angles,  and  by  means  of  which  ranges  or  dis- 
tances can  be  read  directly  from  a  scale,  forms 
the  principle  on  which  the  whole  is  based. 
Broaaly  considered,  the  method  consists  in  de- 
terminmg  a  fractional  portion  of  a  conductor, 
bearing  in  length  a  ratio  to  the  angle  included 
between  two  lines  of  sight  directed  upon  a  dis- 
tant object,  and  simultaneously  causmg  a  dis- 
turbance in  an  electrical  balance,  including  the 
conductor  in  its  circuit,  proportional  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  fractional  portion,  and  observing 
the  difference  in  potential  due  to  the  disturbance. 
The  accompanying  diagram  illustrates  the  sim- 
ple and  ingenious  manner  in  which  this  is  car- 
ried out.  A  B  is  the  base  line,  T  the  position  of 
a  distant  object,  the  range  of  which,  A  T,  is  to  be 
determined.    By  trigonometry,  in  the  triangle  A 

T  B,  A  T  =    .^,?np  X  sin  A  B  T.    Let  C  and 
*  sm  A  T  B 

D  represent  two  telescopes  pivoted  at  the  points 
A  and  B,  and  sweeping  over  arcs  E  and  P  of 
conducting  material,  the  arcs  having  their  ex- 
tremities upon  the  base  line  A  B.  Let  the  tele- 
scope C  be  directed  upon  the  point  T,  assuming 
the  position  C  in  dotted  lines.  Then,  obviously, 
the  angle  C  A  C  is  equal  to  the  angle  A  T  B, 
and  the  portion  of  the  arc  E  included  between 
the  positions  C  and  C  of  the  telescope  will  meas- 
ure the  angle  A  T  B.  In  the  foregoing  formula 
the  base  line  A  B  is  known  by  measurement,  and 
the  angle  A  B  T  may  be  observed ;  and  if  the 
angle  A  B  T  is,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  a  right 
angle,  then  the  sin  A  B  T  becomes  unity.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  find  the  angle  A  T  B  in 
order  to  determine  the  distance  A  T,  so  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  simple  and  rapid 
means  of  at  once  determining  what  the  angle  A 
T  B  is.  To  this  end,  the  conducting  arcs  E,  F, 
are  connected  in  the  manner  of  a  Wheatstone 
bridge,  the  four  members  of  which  are  shown 
respectively  at  a,  6,  c,  d.  In  this  bridge  is  con- 
nected a  galvanometer  in  the  usual  way,  and  also 
the  battery  h,  the  terminals  of  the  battery  wire 
being  connected  to  the  telescopes  at  their  pivot 
points  A,  B,  so  that  the  circuit  proceeds  through 
the  telescopes  to  the  arcs,  and  then  at  the  arc  F 
divides  through  the  wires  ft,  rf,  and  at  the  arc  E 


divides  through  the  wires  a,  e.  When  the  two 
telescopes  C  and  D  stand  at  right  angles  to  the 
base  line,  and  hence  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
bridge  will  balance  and  no  deflection  will  be 
shown  at  the  galvanometer.  But  if  the  telescope 
be  moved  out  of  parallelism  with  the  other,  then 
the  bridge  will  be  thrown  out  of  balance  and  the 
galvanometer  will  be  deflected.  The  extent  of 
this  deflection  depends  upon  the  length  of  arc 
included  between  the  two  positions  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  will  be  greater  as  that  arc  increases, 
so  that  with  a  battery  of  constant 
electro-motive  force  it  becomes 
possible  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  movement  of  the  teles- 
cope by  simply  observing  the 
indicator  of  the  galvanome- 
ter, which  is  graduated  to 
yards.  The  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer  has 
been  neglected,  and  it 
has  been  assumed 
that  the  E,  M,  F, 
and  internal  re- 
sistance of  the  bat- 
tery and  the  re- 
sistance of  the 
various  con- 
tacts remain 
constant. 


Fio.  1.— Ranok  Fini«r  Dlagram. 

While  this  is  not  theoretically  true,  Lieut.  Fiske 
finds  that  by  using  storage  batteries  and  by  mak- 
ing the  contacts  carefully,  no  appreciable  error  is 
introduced.  Careful  experiments  with  this  range 
finder  at  sea  show  that  the  errors  of  the  instru- 
ment are  insignificant  and  the  indications  abso- 
lutely instantaneous.  The  telescope  is  mounted 
upon  the  top  of  a  hollow  pedestal,  through  which 
the  wires  are  led,  and  as  aluminum  bronze  and 
ircn  are  the  materials  used,  it  can  be  left  on  deck 
without  any  protection  other  than  that  afforded 
by  a  cover  placed  over  the  telescope.  These  in- 
struments are  placed  one  at  the  bow  of  the  ves- 
sel and  another  at  the  stem,  which  gives  a  lonfif 
base  line ;  another  pair  are  placed  one  at  either 
end  of  the  bridge,  which  offers  a  shorter  base 
line,  but  one  of  sufficient  length  for  the  accurate 
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detennining  of  the  diBtanc«.  Telephonic  com- 
luDDication  is  used  between  the  instrumetitE  (or 
coDTenience  of  [idjustment  and  angling.     The 
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Fio.  i.— PoaiTioii  nxDDt  DuosAii. 

accuracy  ot  the  range  finder  is   less  than  one 
half  ot  1  per  cent,  at  three  thousand  yards. 

A  mere  distance  finder  does  not  meet  the  ne- 
ccesities  of  a  fort,  as  the  men  at  each  gun  must 
know  how  far  the  target  is  from  that  gun  and  in 
what  direction,  and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  locate  and  indicate  the  position  not  onlj  of 
one,  but  of  several  Hhi[B,  LieuL  Fiske  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  "  position  finder  "  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  One  of  these  instruments 
is  inttndel  to  be  attached  lo  each  group  of  gims, 
then  these  different  groups  can  be  concentrated 
on  one  ship,  or  made  to  Qre  at  different  ships. 
according  to  the  judgment  ot  the  commanding 
ofTlcer.  In  the  figure  A  B  represents  a  line  of 
the  defensive  work.  C,  D,  E,  are  guns 
manding  the  area  which  includes  the  iiosition  F. 
The  object  to  be  attained  is  to  lay  all  the  guns 
correctly  upon  the  target,  although  the  persons 
in  charge  of  the  guns  may  be  unable  to  see  the 
target,  and  be  ignorant  of  \\s  benrine  and  dis- 
tance. G  and  H  are  arcs  of  conducting  mate- 
rial placed  symmetrically  with  respct  to  a  base 
line.l  J.  These  arcs  are  located  at  stations  dis- 
tant from  the  positions  of  the  guns,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  a  view  ot  the  area  to  be  protected  bj 
the  guns  will  not  be  cut  off  from  the  stations  by 
smoke,  points  ot  land,  or  other  obstacles.  For 
this  reason  it  is  better  that  elevated  positions 
should  be  chosen  for  the  stations. 

K  and  L  are  two  pivoted  telescopes,  the  free 
ends  of  which  move  over  the  arcs  G  and  II.  and 
constantly  maintain  electrical  contact  therewith. 
These  telescopes  may  be  directed  upon  the  tar- 
get, which  will,  therefore,  be  at  the  intersection 
ot  the  two  lines  of  sight  of  the  telescopes.  Ijo- 
caled  at  a  station  distant  both  from  the  guns 
and  from  the  positions  of  the  arcsQ,  II.  and  usu- 
ally at  a  place  safe  from  the  effects  ot  the  ene- 


my's Qre,  there  is  established  a  directing  station 
in  which  is  a  chart  or  map  represented  by  a,  b.  e, 
d,  and  on  which  are  lines  drawn  to  correspond  to 
J.H^aI^et  of  the  fort,  the  base  line,  i  ' 

the  tree  ends  of  which  pass  o 
Etant  contact  with  the  arcs  Q'  and  H'.  Eitend- 
ing  troro  the  extremities  of  the  arc  G'  are  wires 
1  and  2,  and  extending  from  the  pivoted  tele- 
scope K  to  the  pivoted  arm  K'  is  a  wire  3,  which 
includes  a  battery ;  a  galvanometer  is  also  in  the 
circuit.  The  wires  1,  2,  3,  4,  the  ares  G,  G',  the 
battery,  and  the  galvanometer  are  connected  in 
circuit  in  the  form  of  a  Wheatstone  brid^,  and 
the  effect  of  moving  the  telescope  to  the  right  or 
left  is  to  increase  or  decrease  the  resistance.  If 
the  two  telescopes  be  sighted  upon  the  target, 
and  if  a  third  observer  moves  the  arms  K'  and 
Ii',  and  at  the  same  time  watches  the  galvanome- 
ters M,  M',  he  will  have  placed  the  arms  K',  L'  at 
precisely  the  same  angles  as  the  telescopes  K.  L, 
when  both  galvanometers  show  zero  reading. 
Inasmuch  as  the  chart  bears  a  definite  propor- 
tion to  the  area  which  includes  the  position  of 
the  target,  it  follows  that  If  the  axes  ot  the  arms 
K',  L'  be  prolonged  they  will  intersect  at  the  posi- 
tion F',  which  on  the  chart  would  represent  the 
actual  position  of  the  target.  The  latest  im- 
provement in  this  position  indicator,  and  one 
which  gives  less  than  one  third  of  1  per  cent, 
error,  does  away  with  the  chart  station  and  its 
appendages.  The  ground  over  which  the  bat- 
teries sweep  is  delineated  on  a  brass  plate,  which 
is  fitted  inside  the  tripod  ot  one  of  the  instru- 
ments.   Over  the  plate  sweeps  two  pointers,  one 


of  which  is  moved  bv  the  movement  ot  the  tele- 
scope overhewl,  to  w'hich  it  is  parallel,  the  other 
pointer  Is  in  electrical  connection  with  the  second 
telescope  at  the  other  end  of  the  base  line.  The 
distance  between  the  pivots  ot  the  two  telescopes 
represents  the  length  of  the  base  line,  and  the 
pointers  the  distance  from  either  end  of  the  base 
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line  to  the  target.  The  brass  plate  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  squares,  the  sides  of  which  are 
in  proportion  to  the  sides  of  the  squares  into 
which  the  actual  territory  coming  under  observa- 
tion is  divided.  When  the  two  telescopes  are 
parallel  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  included 
in  the  circuit  points  to  zero,  moving  either  tele- 
scope throws  in  a  different  resistance,  and  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  deflected.  There 
is  a  slider  moving  along  one  of  the  movable 
arms,  which  are  graduated  in  yards,  and  the 
number  of  yards  at  which  the  slider  rests  when 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  i^ain  at  zero 
shows  the  distance  the  target  is  off,  while  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  movable  arms  is  the 
exact  location,  of  the  target.  The  square  over 
which  this  intersection  is  located  is  then,  with 
the  distance,  reported  to  the  battery  officer,  so 
that  he  can  regulate  the  pointing  of  nis  guns. 

NEBRASKA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  March  1,  1867;  area,  76,855  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  122,993  in 
1870;  452,402  in  1880;  and  1,058,910  in  1890. 
Capital,  Lincoln. 

Government. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year ;  Governor,  John 
M.  Thayer,  E^publican;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
George  D.  Meiklejohn ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ben- 
jamin R.  Cowdery ;  Auditor  of  rublic  Accounts, 
Thomas  H.  Benton ;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Hill ; 
Attorney-General,  William  Leese ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  George  B.  Lane ;  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  J. 
Steen;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Amasa  Cobb;  Associate  Justices,  Samuel  Max- 
well and  T.  L.  Norval. 

Population. — The  following  table  presents 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES 


Adams 

Antelope . . 
Arthur. . . . 

Banner 

Blackbird  . 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box  Butte. 
Brown . . . . 
Buffido.... 

Burt 

Butler 

GaM 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cheyenne . 

Cherry 

Clay 

Colfluc . . . . 
Cuming.  . 

Cu-'ter 

DakoU. . . . 

Dawes 

Dawson . . . 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge  . . . . 
Douglas. . . 

DuDdy 

Fillmore. . . 
Franklin  . . 
Frontier. . . 
Furnas — 

Gage 

Oarfleld  .. 
Gosper.... 


1880. 

10,285 
8.958 
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7,581 
6,987 
9,194 
16,688 
2,999 
70 
1,558 

•  •        •  •  a 

11,294 
6,583 
5,569 
2,211 
8,218 

2,909 

'  4,i77 

11,268 

87,645 

87 

10.204 

5,465 

984 

6,407 

18,164 

"  1,678 


1890. 

24,808 

10,899 

91 

2,485 

'  l',i46 

8.638 

5,494 

4,859 

22,162 

11,069 

15,454 

24,0S0 

7,028 

4,807 

5,698 

6,428 

16,810 

10,458 

12,265 

21,677 

6,886 

9,722 

10,129 

2,898 

S,0S4 

19,260 

158,008 

4,012 

16,022 

7,698 

8,497 

9,840 

86,844 

1.659 

4,816 


lacrenM. 

14,068 
6,446 
91 
2,485 
•109 
1,146 
4.518 
5,494 
4,859 

14,681 
4,182 
6,260 
7.897 
4,129 
4,787 
4,185 
6,428 
5,016 
8,865 


Grant 

Greeley 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

JeflTerson 

Johnson 

Kearney 

Keva  Paha 

Keith   

Kimhall 

Knox  

Lancaster 

Lincoln 

Log" 

Loup 

Madison... 

McPherson 

Merrick 

Nance 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red  Willow 

Richardson 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Scott's  Bluff. 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston 

Valley 

Waahington 

Wayne 

Webster. 

Wheeler 

York 

Unorganized  territory. 


Total. 


1880.        1800. 


1,461 
8.572 
8,267 
6,086 
119 
1,012 
8,287 

•  •  •      «  • 

4.891 
8,096 
7,695 
4,072 

"*i94 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

*  8,666 

28,090 

8,682 


5,689 

'  *634i 
1.218 

10.461 
4,286 

16,727 
6,920 

Km 

1,202 
9.511 
6,846 
8,044 

l^oel 

14^49i 

4,481 
15,810 

■  •  «  •  ■  • 

11.147 

'2,061 

609 

1,818 

6,118 


8.824 
8,681 

818 
7,104 

644 

11.170 

2.918 


468 

4,869 

16,618 

14,096 

8,158 

8.998 

6.799 

18,678 

426 

9,480 

14.860 

ia888 

9.061 

8,920 

8,556 

959 

8,582 

76.896 

10,441 

U78 

1,662 

18,669 

401 

8,798 

^778 

12.980 

11,41T 

25.408 

10,840 

4,864 

9,869 

4,864 

1^487 

10,817 

8,887 

17,674 

&oas 

80.097 
6.875 

81,577 
1.888 

16,140 
8.687 
6,899 
2,458 
4,619 

12,788 

517 

8,176 

7,092 

11,869 
6,168 

11,210 
1,688 

17,279 
696 


452,408     ;l,06S.91O 


498 

a4os 

7J941 
6.^)29 
2,07? 
8,884 
4,7e7 
10,886 

426 
6.089 
6.754 
8.789 
4.989 
8.980 
2,868 

939 
4.916 
48,805 
6,809 
1JS78 
1.662 
8,<i80 

401 
8,417 
4^1 
8.4T» 
7,188 
9,676 
8,420 
4364 
7.482 
8.662 
5,986 
8.971 
6.796 
8,548 
8,068 
6.606 
1894 
6.767 
1,8H8 
4,998 
8,667 
4,888 
1.758 
2,806 
6,625 

517 
8,176 
4,768 
8.288 
6,896 
4,106 
1,089 
6.109 
•8,218 


606,508 


19,466 
2,178 
9,722 
7,220 
2,898 
8,907 
7,997 
120,868 
8,976 
5,818 
2,228 
7,568 
8,488 
28,180 
1,659 
8,148 


•  Decrease. 

Finances. — The  following  facts  are  presented 

by  the  State  Treasurer  in  his  biennial  report : 

Dec  1, 1888.  cash  on  hand $986.298  78 

Receipts  since  Dec.  1,1888 4,686,83b  48 

Total $5,688.627  14 

Disbursements  since  Dec.  1. 188a $4.028Jt79  94 

Nov.  80, 1890,  balance  on  hand 1,999.848  80 

The  balances  in  the  more  important  funds 
on  Nov.  80, 1890  were  as  follow : 

General  ftind $404.267  88 

Sinking  ftmd 196,888  » 

Permanent  school  ftind 622,864  86 

Temporary  school  fund 80^fl88  99 

Permanent  university  ftind 83«0  78 

Temporary'  university  ftind 47,788  65 

Agricultural  college  endowment  ftind 11,818  71 

Hospital  for  insane  ftind 11,064  48 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  State  in  1889  was  $182,763,538.41,  an 
increase  of  $6,750,717.96  compared  with  the  as- 
sessment of  1888.  The  assessment  of  1890  gave 
the  value  of  property  for  taxation  as  $184,770,- 
304.54,  a  total  increase  for  two  years  of  $8,757,- 
484.09. 
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The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  in  the  Nebraska  Industrial  Home,  under  the  super- 

1889  was  about  6*5  mills,  of  which  4*9  mills  were  vision  of  the  Women's  Board  of  Associate  Chari- 

for  the  general  fund,  '7  mill  for  the  school  fund,  ties.  The  institution  was  opened  May  1,1889.  Tlie 

and  the  remainder  for  special  funds.    The  rate  number  admitted  up  to  Nov.  80, 1890,  was  59. 

for  1890  was  about  6*25  mills,  of  which  4ti  The  report  of  the  commandant  of  the  Soldiers' 

mills  were  for  the  general  fund,  f$  mill  for  the  and  Sailors'  Home,  at  Grand  Island,  shows  that 

school  fund,  and  the  remainder  for  special  funds.  288  persons  have  been  admitted  to  the  home  dur- 

The  State  debt  remains  at  $449,267.85.  ing  its  existence.    At  present  there  are  150  mem- 

Coantf  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Nebraska  bers  on  the  rolls, 

counties  in  1890  was  $5,802,081,  an  Increase  of  Prisons  and  Reformatories. — On  Dec.  1. 

$95,288  in  ten  years.    Of  this  total,  the  sum  of  1888,  there  were  888  convicts  at  the  State  Prison ; 

$5,088,014  is  a  bonded  debt,  and  $269,077,  a  during  the  two  years  ensuing  849  were  received 

floating  debt.    Hardly  one  fourth  of  the  counties  and  800  discharged,  leaving  <37  in  the  prison  on 

are  without  debt  Nov.  80, 1890. 

Education. — The  number  of  children  of  The  State  Industrial  School,  at  Kearney,  con- 
school  a^e  has  increased  from  298,006  in  1888  to  tained  275  pupils  on  Nov.  80.  Since  the  or^ni- 
882,248  m  1890,  and  the  number  enrolled  in  the  zation  of  tne  school  471  boys  and  149  girls  nave 
public  schools  has  risen  in  the  same  time  from  been  committed  to  it  by  the  courts. 
215,889  to  240,850.  The  average  daily  attend-  Railroads.— The  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
ance  in  1888  was  129,628,  while  in  1890  it  had  in-  Transportation  on  the  mileage  of  railroads  in  the 
creased  to  146,189.  There  are  now  5,978  school-  State,  Dec.  1,  1890,  shows  a  total  mileage  of 
houses,  an  increase  of  750  in  two  years.  5,440-29. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  pub-  Tlie  Dronglit  Sufferers. — The  farmers  in  the 

lie  schools  for  the  school  year  ending  in  1890  western  portion  of  the  State  suffered  severe  losses 

was  10,555 — 2,861  males,  at  an  average  salary  of  during   the  year  through  the  prevailing    dry 

$48  a  month,  and  7,694  females,  at  an  average  weather.    In  some  counties  the  crops  were  almost 

salary  of  $87.92  a  month.     The   amount   of  an  entire  failure,  in  others  scarcely  one  fourth  of 

money  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  was  $2,051,849.-  a  crop  was  raised.    During  September  and  Octo- 

69,  an  increase  of  $351,565.08  over  the  amount  ber  reports  of  destitution  among  the  farmers  of 

paid  in   1888.    The  average  length  of  term  in  the  drought-stricken  counties  reached  the  Gov- 

each  school  district  has  b^n  increased  three  emor,  but  it  then    seemed  that  each  county 

days  over  any  previous  year,  4,408  districts  hav-  would  be  able  to  care  for  its  own  people.    In  the 

ing  had  from  six  to  ten  months  of  school  during  early  part  of  November,  however,  the  appeals  for 

the  school  year.  help  rapidly  multiplied,  and  the  Governor  ap- 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  the  State  Uni-  pointed  two  persons  to  visit  the  afflicted  region 

versity  has  been  steadilv  growing.    In  1887-88  and  report  the  true  situation.    They  found  the 

there  were  406 ;  in  1888-*89  there  were  427 ;  in  facts  even  worse  than  had  been  represented.    The 

1889-'90  there  were  475.    For  the  current  year,  Governor  thereupon  issued  anappeal  to  the  public 

1890-'91,  there  are  enrolled  518  students.     Of  for  contributions,  and  appointea  a  committee  to 

this  number  208  are  women  and  305  men.  receive  and  distribute  them.    A  generous  re- 

Charlties. — At  the  Nebraska  Hospital  for  the  sponse  was  received,  and  the  railroads  trans- 
Insane,  at  Lincoln,  there  were  892  patients  on  ported  all  supplies  for  the  sufferers  free  of 
Dec  1,  1888;  898  patients  were  received  during  charge.  From  reports  obtained  from  each  county 
the  two  years  ensuing,  and  448  were  discharged,  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  the  Governor 
leaving  342  in  the  hospital  on  Nov.  80,  1890.  estimated  that  at  least  6.011  families  would  re- 
This  institution,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  2  new  quire  fuel  and  provisions  during  the  winter  and 
State  hospitals  have  recently  been  completed  and  spring,  and  9,988  families  would  need  grain  and 
filled,  has  still  on  its  rolls  42  more  patients  than  seed  for  the  spring  planting.  A  relief  appropria- 
should  be  accommodated,  and  but  very  few  of  tion  of  at  least  $200,000  from  the  Legislature  of 
the  insane  who  were  two  years  ago  cared  for  in  1891  will  be  needed. 

county  jails  or  almshouses  have  b^n  removed  Proposed  Legislatiye  Session. — So  vigorous 

to  the  State  institutions.  an  agitation  was  carried  on  in  the  State  during 

The  Norfolk  Hospital   for   the    Insane  was  the  early  part  of  the  year  against  the  prevailing 

opened  in  1887.    Since  the  meeting  of  the  last  railroad  freight  rates,  and  m  favor  of  a  larger 

Legislature  2  wings  to  the  main  building  have  volume  of  circulating  medium,  that  Gov.  Thayer 

been  erected.    The  number  of  patients  on  Dec.  issued  his  proclamation  on  May  24,  calling  a 

1, 1888,  was  129;  there  were  219  received  during  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  assemble  at 

the  two  years  ensuing,  and  about  150  discharged.  Lincoln  on  June  5.    The  subjects  for  legislation 

The  Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane,  at  Hastings,  mentioned  in  the  call  were  the  establishment  of 

was  opened  on  Aug.  1,  1889,  since  which  time  maximum  railway  freight  rates,  the  abolition  of 

174  patients  have  been  received,  of  whom  160  the  State  Board  of  Transportation,  the  adoption 

remained  on  Nov.  80,  1890.     There  are  on  file  of  the  Australian  ballot  system,  and  the  passage 

100  applications  for  admission  of  patients;  but  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  greater  issue  of 

none  can  be  received  for  want  of  room.  money  and  free  coinage  of  silver.    This  course  of 

During  the  biennial  period  ending  Nov.  80,  the  Governor's    met  with  so  much  opposition 

1890,  there  were  165  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  from   his  own   party,  and  there  was  so  much 

lastitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  72  at  the  doubt  whether  the  proposed  session  would  be 

Institution  for  the  Blind.    The  Institution  for  legal  unless  certain  vacancies  in  the  membership 

Feeble-Minded  Youth  contained  134  inmates  at  of  each  House  should  first  be  filled  (for  which  no 

the  end  of  the  period.    Provision  was  made  by  time  then  remained),  that  the  Governor,  on  May 

the  Legislature  of  1887  for  the  establishment  of  81,  revoked  his  proclamation. 
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Politieal. — The  political  contest  of  this  year  On  July  29,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  about 
exceeded  in  interest  any  in  recent  years.  The  two  months  earlier,  a  State  convention  com- 
prohibition  question  was  discussed  from  one  end  posed  of  representatives  of  the  State  Grange,  the 
of  the  State  to  the  other,  vigorous  efforts  being  Fanners*  Alliance,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as- 
made  by  the  temperance  organizations  to  carry  sembled  at  Lincoln  to  form  a  People*s  Independ- 
through  the  proposed  prohibitory  amendment,  ent  party  and  to  nominate  a  State  ticket.  The 
At  the  same  time  the  Farmers'  Alliance  was  act-  call  for  the  convention  contained  a  declaration 
ive  in  arousing  among  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  principles  to  which  the  signers  subscribed,  and 
a  spirit  of  discontent.  The  railroads  were  es-  these  principles,  with  some  luditions,  were  adopt- 
pecially  attacked  by  the  Alliance  orators,  and  ed  as  the  platform  for  the  new  party,  in  the  fol- 
radical  reductions  in  the  freight  rates  on  a^i-  lowing  form : 

cultural  products  were  demanded.  The  existmg  chir  flnanciid  system  should  be  refonncd  by  the 
rates  were  denounced  as  ruinous  to  the  farming  restoration  of  silver  to  its  old-time  place  in  our  cor- 
interests.  The  tariff  policy  of  the  Republican  rency  and  itit  free  and  unlimited  ooinage  on  an  equal- 
party  was  also  denounced,  and  the  farmers  were  ity  with  ^Id,  and  bv  the  increaiie  of  our  money  cir- 
urged  to  protest  against  the  wrongs  they  were  culation  until  it  reaches  the  sum  of  $60  per  capita; 

su|ering,  KyindepJLdent  political  ^^^^^^^^  So'^  ST^SIdTS^hr^-^nJl^^^^^^^ 

The  first  btate  convention  for  the  nomination  j      |  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^\  ^^^^^^^     ,blic  and  private, 
of  candidates  was  held  by  the  Republicans  at  Land  monopoly  should  be  aboHslied  either  bv  limit- 
Lincoln,   on  July  24,  at   which   the  following  ationof  ownership  or  ffraduated  taxation  of  excefeive 
ticket  was  nominated :  For  Governor,  Lucius  I),  holdings,  so  that  all  toe  competent  should  have  an 
Richards ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  J.  opportunity  to  labor,  secure  homes,  and  become  good 
Majors ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  John  C.  Allen  ;  citiMns ;  and  alien  ownership  should  be  prohibited, 
for  Auditor,  Thomas  H.  Benton;  for  Treasurer,  _The  railroad  syetem  as  at  present  managed    is  a 
John  E.  Hill;  for  Attornev-Gene^l.  George  IL  ^^tS^ IriT^e^k^Sf  vTl'ua"^^^^^ 
Hastings :  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnic-  substance  of  the  people  in  the  interest  of  millionSrea ; 
tion,  A.  K.  Goudy  ;  for  Commissioner  of  Public  the  General  Government  should  own  and  operate  the 
Lands,  A.  R.  Humphrey.  The  platform  includes  railroads  and  telegraph,  and  furnish  transportation  at 
the  following :  cost,  the  same  as  mail  facilities  are  now  furnished  ; 
.^^             ,                   -,,.,           ^,  *nd  our  Legislature  should  enact  a  freight  law  which 
We  favor  such  revLsion  of  the  election  laws  of  the  shall  fix  rates  no  higher  than  those  now  in  foroe  in 
State  US  will  guarantee  to  every  voter  the  greatest  poe-  Iowa. 

Bible  secrecy  in  the  ciiHtinir  of  his  ballot,  and  secure  We  demand  the  adoption  of  the   Australian  ballot 

the  punishment  ofany  who  attempt  the  corruption  or  system.     That  ei^ht  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal 

intimidation  of  voters.                    cUiy's  work,  except  for  agricultural  lalwr.    ThatUie 

>\e  are  in  favor  of  laws  cp»npelling  railroads  and  »ofdiere  of  the  late  war  shall  receive  a  liberal  service 

manufacturers  to  use  all  appliances  which  science  sup-  pension, 

plies  for  the  protection  of  labr^rers  offoinst  accidents.  m,      .en.        !.•  i    *.                   •     *  j  u     -u 

We  demanS  the  enactment  of  a  law  defining  the  The  following  ticket  was  nominated  by  the 

liability  of  employer  for  injuries  sustained  by  cm-  convention :    For  Governor,  John  H.  Powers ; 

ploy^in  cases  where  proper  safeguards  have  not  been  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  H.  Oech ;  for  Sec- 

usecl  in  occupations  dangerous  to  life,  limb,  or  health,  retarv  of  State,  Charles  N.  Mayberry  ;  for  Treas- 

Railroad  and  other  public  oori>orations  should  be  urer,*J.  V.  Wolfe;  for  Auditor,  John  Batie  ;  for 

subjected  to  control  through  the  legislative  power  Attorney-General,    Joseph   W.  Edgerton ;     for 

"^WeTl'nd  rihe  State  that  the  property  of  cor-  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  A.  D'Alle- 

porations  shall  be  taxed  the  same  as  that  of  Individ-  S*"f  \  '^J  Commi^ioner  of  Public  Lands,  "^ . 

uaLs;  that  the  provision  of  our  Constitution  requiring  1^-  Wright.     An  effort  to  secure  from  the  con- 

the  os^Hcssment  of  franchises  shall  be  entbrced  by  suit-  vention  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory 

able  le£rislatiou.  amendment  was  unsuccessful. 

We  demand  the  reduction  of  freight  and  passenger  On  Aug.  14,  the  Democratic  State  Convention 

rates  on  railroads  to  correspond  with  rates  now  pre-  met  at  Omaha  and  made  the  following  nomina- 

vai  ing  in  adjacent  State.s  in  the  Mississinpi  valley.  ^^^^^ .  p^^  Governor,  James  E.  Bovd ;  for  Lieu- 

and  we  further  demand  that  the  next  Le^slaturo  shall  i.„^„„i.  n^«.^^^^«    a  i^*.»^^.  -o^o-  .*  #^L  c^^«»«-^^. 

abolish  all  passes  and  free  transportation  on  railroads,  tenant-Governor  J^lexander  Bear ;  f or  Secretary 

excepting  f^r  employes  of  railroid  companies.  of  State,  Prank  W.  Sprague ;  for  Treasurer,  MS . 

We  favor  the  modification  of  the  statutes  of  our  A.  Cushmg ;  for  Auditor,  R.  B.  Wahlquist ;  for 
State  in  such  manner  as  shall  prevent  the  staying  of  Attorney-General,  John  H.  Hi^gins ;  for  Super- 
judgments  secured  for  work  and  labor,  and  the  enact-  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  C.  D.  Rake- 
ment  of  such  laws  as  shall  provide  for  the  speedy  col-  straw ;  for  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  Jacob 
lection  ot  the  wages  ot  our  laborers.  Bigigp^    Tj^^  platform  favors  coinage  of  silver, 

(>wner8  of  public  elevators  th^receive  and  handle  ^^fj^  reform,  and  the  election  of  United  Stat«i 
irrain  for  storage  should  be  declared  public  warehouse-  "«•""''  i^i  »*«,■»•  i»*  «•*«  «i*«v.uivu  w*  ^  m*^^  K^^mm*,^^ 
men,  and  comnoUed  under  jienalty  to  receive,  store.  Senators  by  the  people,  and  contains  the  fellow- 
ship, and  handle  the  grain  of  all  persons  without  dis-  mg : 

crimination,  the  State  regulating  charges  ibr  storage  We  roundly  denounce  the  maintenance  of  the  State 

and  inspection.     All  railroad  companies  should  be  re-  militia  as  an  expensive  Republican  luxury,  of  no  bene- 

quired  to  switch,  handle,  haul,  receive^  and  ship  the  fit  in  any  respect,  and  demand  its  immediate  repeal  by 

grain  of  all  persons  alike  without  discrimination.  the  next  Legislature. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  more  strin^rent  usurv  The  Democratic  party  has  a  record  of  opposition  to 

laws,  and  their  strict  enforcement  under  severe  penal  -  all  sumptuary  leginlation,  and  does  not  believe  that 

ties.  the  oocial  habit-s  of  a  people  are  proper  subjects  for 

Ti,«  »»«;oo;^*«  f^^  fk«  *vi«4-#^...v,  ^9  o«^  w^f^w.  constitutional  provisions.    High  license  and  local  op- 
The  omission  from  the  platform  of  any  refer-  ^^      however,  have  been  tried  in  Nebraska  and  ha?e 
ence  to  the  pending  prohibitory  amendment,  or  ^jven  satisfaction  to  amajoritv  of  the  people.    As  be- 
to  the  liquor  question,  was  a  significant  feature  twoen  them  and  prohibition,  the  Democratic  party  is 
of  the  convention  proceedings.  unreservedly  in  &vor  of  the  former. 
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The  Democratic  party  haa  ever  been  the  fHeod  of  to  $3,500,  and  of  district  judges  to  |3,000,  re- 

the  farmer  and  laborer,  and  pledges  itself  on  all  <jue8-  ceived  69,192  affirmative  and  61,519  negative 

tions  of  mortm^es,  iwury,  rwlroad  di^orimmations,  yo^gg^    The  total  vote  cast  in  the  election  was 

extortionate  freight  rates,  and  kindred  jubiecto,  to  214,861,  a  majority  of  which  in  favor  of  any 

lift,  as  far  as  It  has  constitutional  power,  the  burdens  ^.TV^'j    ««*^«^^Vv«4.   ;„  ««««„„„».,  *^  :*.     «i    " 

ftom  the  wearied  shoulders  ofttie  men  who  toil.  proposed  amendment  is  nece^ry  to  its  a^op- 

tion  as  a  part  of  the  State  Constitution.    Of 

The  fourth  State  ticket  in  the  field  was  nomi-  the  three  members  of  Congress  elected,  one  is  a 

nated  at  Lincoln,  on  Aug.  29,  by  the  Prohibi-  Democrat,  one  a  Democrat  and  Independent, 

tionists.     It  contained  the  following  names :  and  one  an  Independent. 

For  Governor,  B.  L.  Paine ;  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  No  sooner  haa  the  vote  for  State  officers,  as 

emor,  George  W.  Woodbey ;  for  Secretary    of  given  above,  been  officially  ascertained  than  the 

State,    Charles  Watts ;  for    Treasurer,  H.    W.  candidates  on  the  Independent  or  Farmers'  Al- 

Hardy ;    for  Auditor,  A.  Fitch,  Jr. ;  for  Attor-  liance  ticket  prepared  to  contest  the  election. 

ney-General,  F.  P.  Wigton ;  for  Superintendent  Formal  notice  of  the  contest  was  served  in  the 

of  Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  Mary  K.   Morgan ;  last  week  of    November  upon    Governor-elect 

for  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  C.  Olson.  Boyd  and  the  successful  Republican  candidates. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  adherence  This  notice  contained  numerous  charges  of  fraud, 

to  the  principles  of  the  National  Prohibition  conspiracy,  intimidation,  bribery,  unlawful  vot- 

platform  of  1888,  declaring  constitutional  and  ing,  and  unlawful  procedure  in  the  election  at 

statutory  prohibition  the  most  vital  issue  before  Omaha,  as  well  as  charges  of  bribery,  unlawful 

the  people,  denouncing  license,  declaring  the  voting,  and  unlawful  procedure  in  Douglas,  Lan- 

Prohibition  party  the  only  champion  or    the  caster.     Saline,     Saunders,  Otoe,   Hall,  Sarpy, 

home  in  its  contest  with  the  liquor  raonoply,  de-  Platte, .  Dodge,    Box  Butte,  Red  Willow,  and 

daring  for  the  Australian  ballot,  favoring  a  re-  other  counties.    The  taking  of  testimony  began 

duction  in  the  hours   of    labor,    condemning  at  Lincoln  on  Dec.  4,  at  Omaha  on  Dec.  15,  and 

trusts,  inviting  the  laboring  men  to  join  in  the  at  Norfolk  on  Dec.  22.    A  week  or  more  was 

suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  declaring  for  consumed  at  each  place,  and  by  the  close  of  the 

woman  suffrage,  demanding  State  ownership  of  year  a  large  mass  oi  testimony  had  been  secured, 

railways  and  transportation  at  cost,  favoring  just  NETHERLANDS,  a  constitutional  monarchy 

pensions,  and  favoring  the  election  of  President,  in  western  Europe.     The  legislative  power  is 

Vice-President,  and  United  States  Senators  by  vested  in  the  States-General,  consisting  of  an 

popular  vote.  Upper  Chamber  of  50  members,  elected  for  nine 

At  the  November  election  the  defection  from  years  by  the  Provincial  States  from  among  the 

the  Republican  ranks  was  so  great  as  to  wipe  most  highly  assessed  tax  payers  of  the  11  prov- 

out  the    usual    Republican  plurality  for   the  inces,  and  of  a  Second  Chamber  of  100  Deputies, 

head  of  the  ticket  and  to  reduce  the  Rcpub-  elected  for  four  years  by  the  direct  suffrage  of  all 

lican  plurality  for  the  remaining  offices  to  a  male  citizens  twenty-three  years  of  age  who  pay  10 

few  thousand  votes.      For  Governor   the  vote  guilders  taxes  on  real  property  or  a  personal  rax 

was :    Boyd,  Democrat,   71.831 ;  Powers,  Inde-  on  property  beyond  the  amount  that  is  partially 

pendent,  70,187 ;  Richards,  Republican,  68,878 ;  exempt.     The  franchise  was  extended  by  the 

and  Paine,  Prohibition,  3,676.     On  the  face  of  law  of  Nov.  30,  1887,  and  still  the  total  number 

the  returns  the  Democratic  candidate  was  there-  of  electors  does  not  exceed 290,000.     Willera  III, 

fore  elected.    For  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  fol-  at  his  death,  was  succeeded,  on  Nov.  20,  1890. 

lowing  vote  was  cast :  Majors,  Republican,  74,-  by  his  daughter,  Willemine,  born  Aug.  31,  1880. 

^6 ;  Dech,  Independent,  71,127 ;  Bear.   Demo-  During  her  minority  her  mother.  Queen  Emma, 

crat,  63,468;  Woodbey,  Prohibition,  4,515.    The  born  Aug.  2,  1858,  daughter  of  Prince  George 

remaining   Republican  candidates  were  elected  Victor  of  Waldeck,  will  act  as  Regent, 

bv  nearly  the  same  vote.    Members  of  the  Leg-  The  Cabinet,  as  reorganized  on  Feb.  17,  1890, 

islature  were  chosen  at  the  same  time,  as  fol-  is  composed  of  the  following  Ministers :   Presi- 

low :  Senate,  Republicans  7,  Democrats  8,  Inde-  dent  of  the  Council,  Baron  Mackay,  appointed 

pendents  18;  House,  Republicans  21,  Democrats,  April  20,  1888;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  A.  F. 

28,  Independents  50,  Knight  of  Labor  1.  de  Savornin  Lohman,  appointed  Feb.  17,  1890; 

On  the  question  whether  an  article  prohibit-  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  C.  Hartsen,  ap- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  pointed  April  20, 1888 ;  Minister  of  Finance,  K. 
liquors  should  be  added  to  the  State  Constitu-  A.  Godin  ae  Beaufort,  appointed  April  20,  1888; 
tion,  the  vote  was  82,292  in  favor  of  the  amend-  Minister  of  Justice,  G.  L.  M.  K.  Rujs  van  Beer- 
ment,  and  111,728  against  it.  On  the  converse  enbroek,  appointed  April  20, 1888 ;  Minister  of 
proposition  that  a  provision  be  inserted  in  the  the  Colonies,  Baron  Alackay,  appointed  Feb.  17, 
Constitution  authorizing  the  granting  of  li-  1890:  Minister  of  Marine,  H.  Dyserinck,  ap- 
censes  for  the  sale  of  liquor  the  vote  was  75,462  pointed  April  20.  1888 ;  Minister  of  War,  J.  W. 
for  the  amendment,  and  91,084  against  it.  The  Bergansius.  appointed  April  20, 1888;  Minister 
people  were  apparently  disinclined  to  put  into  of  Public  Works  and  Commerce,  J.  P.  Havelaar. 
their  fundamental  law  any  provision  whatever  appointed  April  20,  1888. 
regarding  the  liquor  traffic.  Two  other  pro-  Area  and  Population.  —  The  area  of  the 
p<^ed  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  kingdom  is  12,648  square  miles.  The  estimated 
were  voted  upon  at  the  same  time,  and  rejected,  population  on  Dec.  31, 1889,  was  4,548,596,  com- 
The  amendment  increasing  the  number  of  jus-  prising  2,252,742  males  and  2,295,854  females, 
tices  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  three  to  five.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1889  was  31,494;  of 
and  shortening  the  term  to  five  years,  received  births,  157,972 ;  of  deaths,  98,577 ;  excess  of 
86,418 affirmative  and 53,022  negative  votes;  the  births,  59,395.  The  number  of  emigrants  who 
amendment  increasing  the  salary  of  the  justices  sailed  from  Dutch  ports  in  1888  was  18,137, 
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against  19,192  in  1887  and  11^924  in  1886.    The  gether.    Adding  41,408  men  forming  212  oom- 

emigrants  of  Dutch  nationality  numbered  8,729  panies  of  active  Schutteryen  and  77.650  men 

in  1884,  2,121  in  1885, 2,002  in  1886, 5,018  in  1887,  forming  89  battalions  of  sedentary  Schutteryen, 

and  4,298  in  1888,  nearly  all  of  whom  went  to  the  war  strength  of  the  Dutch  army  is  184,902 

the  United  States.    The  city  of  Amsterdam  on  men  without  counting  the  Landstorm  nor  the 

Dec.  81, 1889,  had  406,816  inhabitants ;  Hotter-  rifle  societies. 

dam,  203,472:  the  Hague,  156,497 ;  Utrecht,  85,-  The  naval  force  in  July,  1890,  comprised  6 

258 ;    Groningen,  55,215 ;  Haarlem,  52,155.  ram-bowed  turret  ships,  2  first-class  and  5  sec- 

Finances. — The  total  revenue  is  estimated  in  ond-class  monitors,  and  5  armor-clad  vessels  for 

the  budget  for  1890  at  122,209,900  guilders  (1  river  defense,  besides  27  cruisers  of  various  classes, 

guilder  equals  40  cents),  of  whfch  27,589,250  7  side- wheeled  steamers,  31  gunboats,  36  tor- 

ffuilders  are  derived  from  direct  taxation,  43,-  pedo  boats,  5  stationary  vessels.  15  school  ships, 

485,000  guilders  from  excise,  23,450,500  guilders  and  6  other  vessels.    The  personnel  in  1890  com- 

from  stamps,  registration,  succession  duties,  etc.,  prised  860  ofHcers  and  employes  and  7,156  sail- 

5,110,500  guilders  from  customs,  6,650,000  guild-  ors,  without  counting  2,911  men  in  the  naval 

ers  from  postal  receipts,  2,900,000  guilders  from  militia  and  895  native  sailors  in  the  service  of 

railroads,  2,750,000  {guilders  from  domains,  1,850,-  Netherlands  India.  'The  marine  infantry  num- 

000  guilders  from  pilot  dues,  1,265,000  from  tel-  bered  55  officers  and  2,085  men. 

egraphs,  661,500  guilders  from  the  public  lot-  The  deferred  project  of  reorganizing  the  army 

tery,  and  6,998,150  guilders  from  other  sources,  and  navy  on  tne  German  model,  which  was 

The  total  expenditures  are  estimated  at  134,648,-  adopted  m  principle  as  early  as  1881,  but  has 

825  guilders,  apportioned  as  follow:  Royal  house-  not  oeen  carried  out  in  many  essential  particu- 

hold,  650,000  guilders :  Cabinet  and  Legislature,  lars,  was  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  Cham- 

640,794  guilders;  foreign  affairs,  731,369  guild-  bers  in  a  bill  offered  by  the  Government  on  June 

ers;   Justice,  5,173,623  guilders;   Interior,  10,-  30, 1890,  the  discussion  of  which  was  not  finished 

857,971   guilders;    marine,  13,981,237  guilders;  in  the  session.    By  this  measure  the  army  will 

war,  20,737,165  guilders;   public  debt,  33,446,-  consist  of  115,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  50,000. 

100  guilders;   finance,  7,849,132  guilders;   loss  Personal  service  will  be  obligatory.    The  total 

on  nominal  value  of  old  silver  money,  5,000,000  period  of  service  will   be  eleven  years  for  the 

guilders ;  payment  to  communes  as  indemnifica-  navy  and  thirteen  years  for  the  army.     The 

tion  for  the  suppression  of  octrois,  8,572,000  Landstorm  will  embrace  all  able-bodied  male  cit- 

guilders;    worship,  1,975,462  guilders;    central  izens  under  the  age  of  forty  from  the  conclusion 

administration  oi  colonies,  1,351,476  guilders ;  of  the  five  years  of  service  in  the  active  army, 

Waterstaat  Commerce  and  Industry,  2^,050,296  five  in  the  reserve,  and  five  in  the  Landwehr.  The 

guilders :  railroads,  2,082,200  guilders ;  unfore-  measure  will  add  1,322,500  guilders  a  year  to  the 

seen  expenses,  50,000  guilders.  war  budget  and  will  give  9  new  battalions  to 

The  public  debt  in  1890  consisted  of  611,779,-  the  standing  army. 

200  guilders  of  2i-per-cent.  bonds,  90,299,150  Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  of 

fuilders  paying  3  per  cent.,  6,167,000  guilders  of  merchandise  for  domestic  consumption  in  1889 
^•per-cent.  sinking-fund  bonds,  and  342,008,900  was  1,241,100,000  guilders.  Articles  of  food  and 
guilders  of  new  3i-j)er-cent.  stock  issued  under  drink  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  370,500,- 
the  law  of  May  9, 1886,  to  take  up  the  4-per-  000  guilders;  raw  materials,  306,500,000  giiild- 
cent.  debt,  making  in  all  1,050,254,250  guilders,  ers;  manufactures,  185,300.000 guilders ;  miscel- 
The  paper  money  in  circulation  is  15,000,000  laneous  merchandise,  378,800,000  guilders.  The 
guilders.  The  interest  in  1890  amounted  to  30,-  total  value  of  exports  of  domestic  produce  and 
372,390  guilders,  and  redemptions  to  2,472,700.  manufactures  was  1,078,600,000  guilders.  Of 
A  new  loan  is  to  be  raised  to  cover  deficits  of  this  amount,  339,800,000  guilders  represent  ar- 
rccent  years  amounting  to  36,500,000  guilders,  tides  of  food  and  drink,  190,400.000  guilders 
due  mainly  to  purchases  of  railroads  and  the  raw  materials,  181,900,000  guilders  manufactured 
abolition  of  tolls  on  the  Amsterdam  canal.  The  articles,  and  366,500,000  guilders  miscellaneous 
demonetization  of  silver  has  been  deferred.  commodities.  The  imports  of  precious  metals 
The  Army  and  Nayy.— The  period  of  service  were  4,200,000  guilders,  and  the  exports  15,500,- 
in  the  regular  army  is  fixed  at  nve  years.  The  000  guilders,  making  the  total  special  imports 
actual  custom  is  to  give  leave  of  absence  to  1,245,300,000  and  the  exports  1,094,100,000  guild- 
conscripts  after  twelve  months  of  service  with  ers.  Of  the  imports  297,400,000  guilders  came 
the  colors,  only  six  weeks'  annual  drill  being  from  Great  Britain,  269,600,000  guilders  from 
requinnl  for  the  other  four  years.  Substitution  Germany,  176,600,000  guilders  from  Belgium, 
is  pmcticed  on  a  large  scale,  and  re-enlisted  sol-  142,600,000  guilders  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
diersarethe  valuable  element  in  the  army.  Prom  112.700,000  guilders  from  Russia,  76.000,000 
the  ago  of  twenty-five  every  citizen  is  enrolled  for  guilders  from  the  United  States^  29,800,000 
ten  years  in  the  Schutteryen  or  civic  guard,  and  guilders  from  British  India,  24,000,000  guilders 
up  to  the  age  of  fifty  he  is  liable  to  duty  if  a  from  Roumania,  22,500,000  guilders  from  France, 
gcneml  levy  is  called  out.  The  European  army  19,900,000  guilders  from  Spain,  17,400.000  guild- 
in  1890  had  1,060  officers  and  42,908  men  in  the  ers  from  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  14.400,000  guild- 
infantry,  14iJ  officers  and  3,988  men  in  the  cav-  ers  from  Sweden  and  Norway.  Of  the  total  ex- 
alrv,  5():J  officers  and  13.939  men  in  the  artillery,  ports,  511,100,000  guilders  were  shipped  to  Ger- 
anti  98  officers  and  1,614  men  in  the  engineers,  many,  284,700,000  guilders  to  England,  140,- 
making,  with  17  officers  and  79  men  in  the  re-  100,000  guilders  to  Belgium.  69,100,000  guilders 
oruiting  camp  for  colonial  troops  and  14  officers  to  Dutch  India,  22,200,0iX)  guilders  to  the  United 
and  5(>i  men  in  the  mounted  police,  a  total  force  States,  11,300,000  guilders  to  Sweden  and  Nor- 
of  2,364  officers  and  63,485  men,  or  65,849  alto-  way,  and  10,900,000  guilders  to  France. 
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Holland  has  preserved  her  free-trade  system  in  lonial  budget  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  a 
spite  of  the  strong  current  of  protectionism  that  single  vote,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  was 
has  affected  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  constrained  to  resign.  So  much  difficulty  was 
No  duties  are  levied  on  raw  materials,  and  on  found  in  filling  the  vacant  place  that  at  last 
manufactured  articles  a  duty  is  imposed  for  Baron  Macka^,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
revenue  only  of  6  per  cent,  of  the  impK>rt  value.  Minister-President,  took  the  portfolio,  giving  up 
To  prevent  undervaluation  frauds  the  customs  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  Dr.  de  Savornin 
authorities  were  given  power  to  acquire  goods  Lohman,  the  leader  in  the  Second  Chamber  of 
and  sell  them  on  account  of  the  Government  the  anti-Revolutionary  or  religious  party,  but 
by  paying  the  importers  10  per  cent,  more  than  retaining  the  Premiership.  It  was  necessary  to 
the  declared  cost  price.  Consignors  in  foreign  take  another  'ultra-Protestant  into  the  Cabinet 
countries  rendered  this  safeguard  useless  by  in-  in  the  place  of  the  one  who  retired,  in  order  to 
voicing  whole  car-loads  of  mixed  wares,  which  retain  the  support  of  that  party.  The  daiigerous 
the  officials  would  not  venture  to  condemn  for  policy,  avowea  but  not  yet  carried  into  effect  by 
fear  of  involving  the  treasury  in  a  loss  from  un-  the  late  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  of  intervening 
salable  articles.  For  this  i*eason  another  sys-  with  the  power  of  the  Government  to  Christian- 
tern  was  adopted  in  1890.  A  commission  of  15  ize  the  innabitants  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was 
members,  7  of  them  appointed  by  the  Minister  disclaimed  by  his  successor. 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  rest  by  the  guilds  of  The  Regencv. — The  return  of  King  Willem's 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  determines  the  malady  in  October,  1800,  again  deprived  him  of 
market  value  of  the  various  categories  of  imports  his  powers  of  mind,  as  in  April  of  the  previous 
for  the  coming  three  months.  The  classification  year,  and  the  States-General  were  called  together 
of  duties  according  to  quality  must  be  made  by  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  a  re- 
the  custom-house  officials,  and  in  case  their  as-  gency.  All  the  members  of  both  Houses  were 
sessment  is  contested  the  matter  is  referred  to  a  present  to  receive  Premier  Mackay's  statement 
committee  of  three  experis.  of  the  result  of  a  medical  examination  of  the 

NaTigation. — In  1889  the  number  of  sailing  King's  mental  condition,  and  on  Oct.  29,  in  a 

vessels  entered  at  Dutch  ports  was  1,904,  of  the  plenary  sitting,  the  King  wasdeclai-ed  incapable 

aggregate  burden  of  1.448,103  metric  tons,  of  of  carrying  on  the  Government  by  a  vote  of  109 

which  1,657,  of  1,397,605  tons,  carried  cargoes,  to  5,  and  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 

Of  the  total  number,  824,  of  508,950  tons  were  law  provided  for  this  contingency  the  Council 

Dutch.    The  total  number  cleared  was  1,816,  of  of  State  was  invested  with  the  supreme  power 

1,422,283  tons,  1,051,  of  526,521  tons,  carrying  pending  the  establishment  of  a  regency,  which 

cargoes.    The  number  of  steam  vessels  entered  the  Council  of  State  was  bound  to  propose  within 

was  7,281,  of  13,329,803  tons,  of  which  6,863,  of  a  month.  The  choice  of  a  Regent  was  clearly  in- 

12,879,710  tons,  brought  cargoes,  and  1,921,  of  dicated.  Queen  Emma,  the  natural  protector  of 

3,051,661  tons,  sailed  under  the  Dutch  flag.    The  her  daughter,  the  heir-apparent,  having  been 

total  number  of  steamers  cleared  was  7,096,  of  selected  lor  that  office  when  the  same  emergency 

13,136,574tons,  of  which  4,791,  of  7,830,133  tons,  occurred  before.     Under  the  law  of  Sept.   14, 

were  with  cargoes.  1888,  she  had  chosen  in  the  previous  October 

The  mercantile  navy  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  consisted  Baron  Goltstein,  the  Chamberlain,  Baron  Schim- 

of  500  sailing  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  capacity  melpenninck  von  der  Oye,  Chevalier  Roell,  and 

of  388,003  cubic  metres,  and  110  steamers,  hav-  Baron  von  Brienen,  to  act  with  the  Vice-Presi- 

ing  a  tonnage  capacity  of  811,170  cubic  metres,  dent  and  senior  member  of  the  Council  of  State 

Communications. — The  length  of  railroad  and  three  judicial  functionaries  designated  in 

lines  open  to  traffic  on  Jan.  1.  1890,  was  2.728  the  law  as  her  Council.     On  Nov.  20  Oueen 

kilometres.    Of  2,602  kilometres  completed  up  Emma  took  the  oath  as  Regent  during  the  King's 

to  1888  the  state    owned  1,824  kilometres,  on  incapacity.      The  death  of  her  husband  three 

which  256,906,000  guilders  had  been  expended,  days  later  necessitated  no  new  action  of  the 

There  were  3,068,6§)  kilometres  of  canals,  and  States-General,  which  had  constituted  her  Regent 

4,736  kilometres  of  navigable  waters  in  1880.  during  the  minority  of  the  Queen.    The  Queen- 

The  post-office  in  1889  forwarded  50,710,978  Regent  issued  a  proclamation  on  Nov.  24  an- 

domestic  and  16,181,930  foreign  letters,  28,728,-  nouncing  the  accession  of  Queen  Willemine  and 

203  postal  cards,  and  58,942,508  journals,  taking  accepting  the  task  to  act  as  Regent  during  her 

in  6,489,816  guilders  and    spending  4,753,27^  daughter's  minority,  and  on  Dec.  8  she  took  a 

guilders.  new  oath  on  the  Constitution  to  that  effect. 

The  length  of   the  state  telegraph  lines  in  Queen  Emma,  who  was  a  princess  of  Waldeck 

1889  was  5,153  kilometres,  with  18,089  kilometres  and  Pyrmont,  has  made  herself  very  popular 

of  wires.    The  number  of  dispatches  sent  was  among  the  Dutch  people,  who  have  long  regarded 

4,155,381,  of    which    2,114,899  were    internal,  her  as  no  longer  a  German,  but  as  a  Queen  who 

2,003.296  international,  and  37,186  official.    The  in  character  and  feeling  has  grown  to  be  one  of 

receipts  were  1,291,264  guilders;  the  ordinary  themselves.    By  the  act  of  settlement  of  1886, 

expenditure,  1,497,350  guilders;  extraordinary  the  Salic  law,  previously  determining  the  suc- 

expenditure,  68,468  guilders.  cession  in  the  nouse  of  Orange-Nassau,  was  re- 

Cabinet  Chan^^ea. — The  colonial  policy  of  pealed,  and  the  crown  was  devolved  upon  the 

Minister  Keuchennis,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  daughter  of  the  King  and  Queen  Emma  and  her 

Orthodox  Protestants,  was  distinguished  by  a  issue,  if  she  reaches  adult  years  and  marries  and 

humanitarian  regard  for  the  native  races  and  a  bears  a  child  of  either  sex  to  succeed  her. 

desire  to  spread  the  Christian  religion,  but  was  Laxembiirg. — The  succession  to  the  throne 

so  unsuccessful  as  to  subject  him  to  severe  criti-  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  was 

cism.    In  the  First  Chamber,  on  Feb.  1,  the  co-  connected  by  a  merely  personal  union  with  IIol- 
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land  under  King  Willem  III,  devolves  under  cinchona,  2^,750  guilders ;  sales  of  tin,  5,2^»- 

the  Salic  law  upon  Duke  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  890  guilders ;  lease  of  the  privilege  of  sellinfi^ 

bom  July  24,  1817,  who  is  the  head  of  the  elder  opium,  18,101,000  guilders  ;  customs,  9,759,000 

branch,  called  the  line  of  Walram,  who  founded  guilders ;  land  tax  or  tithe,  16,615,000  guilders ; 

the  family  in  the  eleventh  century,  while  King  salt  tax,  7,641,200  guilders;  post-office  and  tele- 

Willem  represented  the  cadet  line,  running  back  graphs,  1,399,000  guilders ;  railroads,  6,151,500 

to  Count  Ottu,  who  settled  in  the  Netherlands  guilders ;  miscellaneous  receipts.  28,243,56^  guild- 

in  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  descendants  be-  ers.     The  expenditure  in  Holland  amountjt  to 

came  hereditary  stadtholders  of  the  Republic  of  25,732,455  guilders,  and  in  India  to  114,430,357 

the  Netherlands  in  1747,  and  the  hereditary  sov-  guilders.    For  1891,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 

ereigns  when  it  was  proclaimed  a  kingdom  in  the.  coffee  crop,  a  deficit  of  20,000,000  guilders 

1815.     By  the  treaty  of  London,  signed  May  11,  is  expected,  which  will  be  covered  by  the  balances 

1867,  Luxemburg  was  declared  a  neutral  terri-  from  former  years.     The  receipts  are  taken  as 

tory  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers.  116,000.000  guilders,  and  the  expenditures  as 

The  legislative   authority  in  the  grand-duchy,  136,000,000  guilders. 

which  has  an  area  of  998  square  miles  and  213,-        The  imports  in  1887  amounted  to  126,279,000 

283  inhabitants,  is  exercised  by  a  Chamber  of  guilders,  3,274,000  guilders  being  Government 

42  members.     Duke  Adolphus  was  the  reigning  stores,  123,005,000  guilders  private  merchandise, 

prince  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau  until  it  was  an-  and  6,623,000  guilders  specie.    The  total  value 

nexed  to  Prussia,  in  1866.     When  King  Willem  of  the  exports  was  187,159,000  guilders,  19,803,- 

was  declared  incapable  of  ruling  in  April,  1889,  000  guilders  standing  for  Government  exports 

ho  went  to  Luxemburg  on  the  invitation  of  the  of  merchandise,  166,619,000  guilders  for  private 

Chamber  and  was  invested  with  the  powers  of  exports  of  merchandise,  and  737,000  guilders  for 

Regent,  which  he  resided  as  soon  as  the  King  shipments  of  specie.    The  exports  of  sugar  were 

was  restored  sufficiently  to  resume  the  Govern-  valued  at  69,600,000  guilders ;  of  coffee,  30,500,- 

ment.    On  Nov.  6,  1890,  the  duke  took  the  oath  000  guilders :  of  tobacco,  24.200,000  guilders ;  of 

as  Regent  for  the  second  time  in  the  presence  of  tin,  13,100,000  guilders  ;  of  rice,  7,800,000  goild- 

the  Chamber,  and  on  Nov.  24  he  was  proclaimed  ers;  of  pepper,  6,900,000  guilders ;  of  gum,  2,- 

Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg.    He  took  the  oath  600,000  guilders ;  of  indigo,  2,400,000  guilders ; 

to  observe  the  Constitution  and  formally  opened  of  tea,  2,200,000  guilders ;  of  peanut  oil,  2,200,000 

his  first  Parliament  on  Dec.  9.    In  the  address  guilders :  of  skins,  2,100,000  guilders ;  of  rattan, 

in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  the  As-  2,000,000  guilders ;  of  gambler,  1,900,000  giiild- 

sembly  declared  that  the  Luxemburgers  would  ers ;  of  gutta-percha,  1,900,000  guilders.    Of  the 

know  how  to  vindicate  and  defend  their  liberty,  total  exports  of  Indian  produce,  the  produce  of 

welfare,  autonomy,  and  independence.  agriculture  constituted  84*8  per  cent.,  pastoral 

Colonies. — The  colonial  possessions  in  the  produce  1*2  per  cent.,  forest  products  6*3  per 
East  and  West  Indies  have  an  aofgregatc  area  of  cent.,  and  mineral  products  7*7  per  cent. 
766,137  square  miles  and  a  population  more  than  The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Java  belongs 
six  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  Holland.  The  to  the  Government.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
most  important  colony  is  Java,  which,  with  the  island  there  are  private  estates  owned  by  Dutch- 
dependent  island  of  Madura,  has  an  area  of  131,-  men  and  Chinese.  The  private  estates  of  Euro- 
733  square  kilometres  or  50,848  square  miles  and  peans  in  1887  numbered  121,  covering  1,140,219 
a  population  of  22,818.179  in  the  beginning  of  &aAu«,  while  229  Chinamen  owned  418,196  ^Ati«, 
1889,  of  whom  22,526,015  were  natives.  The  and  55  other  Oriental  settlers  owned  24J215  ba- 
European  civilians  ni|mbered  42,263 ;  Chinese,  hus.  The  mass  of  the  natives  are  agricultural 
233,693;  Arabs,  13,365;  Hindus  and  others,  2,-  laborers,  and  the  law  permits  the  landowner, 
843.  Batavia,  the  capital,  had  101,274  inhabit-  whether  the  Government  or  a  private  individual, 
ants ;  Soerabaya,  131,682  ;  Samarang,  71,794  to  exact  one  day's  labor  in  tne  week  from  the 

The  area  of  the  other  Dutch  possessions  in  the  people  living  on  his  land.    Forced  labor  for  the 

East  Indies,  including  Sumatra,  Riouw,  Banca,  Government  was  to  a  large  extent  abolished  in 

Billiton,  a  part  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  1882  by  the  law  allowing  it  to  be  commuted  by 

a  part  of  New  Guinea,  Timor.  Bali,  and  Lombok,  the  payment  of  a  head  tax  of  1  guilder  per  an- 

is  about  1,728,000  square  kilometres,  and  their  num.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  agrarian  law 

population  is  estimated  at  8,400,000.  of  1870  a  large  extent  of  vacant  land  has  been 

The  Governor -General  of  Dutch   India  has  brought  into  cultivation  by  private  persons  who 

the  supreme  executive  power  and  the  power  of  occupy  it  under  hereditary  leases  running  75 

making  laws  and  regulations  in  all  matters  not  years.    The  natives  in  Java  and  Madura  culti- 

reserved  to  the  States-General  of  the  Nether-  vated  in  1887  3,586,616  bakua  of  land  (1  bahu  = 

lands  by  the  regulations  for  the  Government  of  If  acre).    Serfdom  under  the  "  culture  svstera," 

Netherlands  India  adopted  in  1854.    Dr.  C.  Pij-  which  formerly  prevailed  throughout  tlie  resi- 

nacker  Hordijk  has  held  this  office  since  June  dencies,  has  never  been  introduced  in  the  Out- 

19,  1888.    Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to  posts,  as  the  Dutch  possessions  outside  Java  and 

them  are  governed  under  Dutch  law,  while  the  Madura  are  called.    In  pursuance  of  the  law  of 

jurisdiction  over  natives  and  the  classes  assimi-  1870  it  has  been  abolished  in  the  cultivation  of 

lated  to  them  is  modified  by  their  own  customs  indigo,  pepper,  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  products, 

and  institutions.  and  m  1890  came  to  an  end  on  the  Government 

The  receipts  of  Dutch  India,  according  to  the  sugar  plantations,  being  still  retained  only  for 

budget  for  1890,  are  132,653,477  guilders,  and  the  the  production  of  coffee.    The  sugar-planting 

expenses  140,162.812,  leaving  a  deficit  of  7,509,-  industry  has  largely  passed  from  the  Govern- 

335  guilders.    The  sales  of  Government  Java  ment,  which  had  38,668  bahua  in  1879  and  only 

coffee  amount  to  39,231,549  guilders ;  sales  of  14,163  in  1887,  into  the  hands  of  private  pUuit- 
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era,  whose  estates  have  increased  from  4,460  to  patches  was  476,664,  of  which  345,181  were  in- 

25,048  bahus.    The  production  of  sugar  in  1886  ternal,  118,192  international,  and  13,201  con- 

on  the  Government  estates  in  Java  was  1,287,067  nected  with  the  service. 

pikols  or  171,608,900  pounds.  The  production  The  army  of  East  India  is  recruited  solely  by 
of  coffee,  including  the  growths  of  Sumatra  and  enlistment  from  both  Europeans  and  native 
Celebes,  was  1,244,107  pikols,  of  which  over  three  races,  and  is  officered  by  Europeans.  The  effect- 
quarters  was  raised  on  Governments  lands,  more  ive  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  was  1,406  officers  and  33,160 
than  one  fifth  on  lands  held  on  hereditary  lease,  men,  of  whom  14,984  were  Europeans,  77  Afri- 
called  emphyteusis,  and  small  quantities  on  pri-  cans,  and  18,108  natives.  The  staff  and  special 
vate  and  leasehold  estates.  In  1890  the  coffee  services  numbered  526  officers  and  2,458  men ; 
harvest  was  almost  a  total  failure  in  Java.  On  the  infantry,  729  officers  and  26,482  men ;  the 
the  Government  plantations,  which  used  to  pro-  cavalry,  30  officera  and  851  men ;  the  artillery,  110 
duce  between  500,000  and  600,000  pikols,  a  crop  officers  and  2,815  men ;  and  the  engineers,  11  offi- 
of  only  05,000  pikols  was  expected,  causing  a  cers  and  563  men.  There  are  besides  the  civic 
loss  of  some  15,000,000  guilders.  In  1886  on  the  guards  or  Schutteryen  and  various  volunteer 
8  Government  plantations  262,840  kilogrammes  bodies,  having  on  their  rolls  3,068  Europeans 
of  cinchona  were  gathered ;  on  57  plantations  and  5,128  natives.  For  purposes  of  police  and 
held  on  emphyteusis,  633,882  kilogrammes ;  on  defense  against  internal  dangers  a  force  of  steam- 
5  private  estates,  138,797  kilogrammes.  There  era  and  armed  sailing  vessels  is  maintained,  in 
were  148  tobacco  plantations  in  1886,  producing  part  by  the  mother  country,  which  in  the  begin- 
12,611,868  kilogrammes ;  41  tea  plantations,  pro-  ning  of  1888  had  26  vessels  in  India  manned  by 
ducing  8,351,627  kilo|:rammes ;  and  154  indi-  2,595  Europeans  and  1,002  natives,  while  the 
go  plantations,  producm^  700,000  kilogrammes,  colonial  navy  consisted  of  88  vessels  manned  by 
The  output  of  the  418  tin  mines  of  Banca  and  116  Europeans  and  941  natives.  The  armv  de- 
Billiton,  employing  14,870  men,  was  162,237  pends  for  its  discipline  and  efficiency  mainly  on 
pikoLs  of  mineral  in  1888.  butch  soldiera,  wno  are  allowed  to  enlist'  for 

Since  1883  a  disease  called  sereh  has  attacked  colonial  service.  The  cavalry  is  composed  of 
the  sugar-cane,  preventing  the  healthy  develop-  both  Europeans  and  natives.  The  artillery  con- 
ment  of  the  plant.  It  is  probably  due  to  a  mi-  sists  of  Eairopean  gunnera  and  native  riders, 
croscopic  worm  which  is  found  in  the  roots.  At-  The  infantry  is  divided  into  field,  garrison,  and 
tempts  have  been  made,  with  promising  results,  depot  battalions.  Each  battalion  is  formed  of 
to  kill  the  parasites  with  sour  sugar  sirup,  two  companies  of  Europeans  and  two  of  native 
Plantations  have  been  kept  up  b^  obtaining  new  soldiera,  in  which  latter  at  least  one  half  of  the 
cuttings  from  districts  not  yet  mfected,  but  the  under  officera  must  be  Europeans, 
disease  has  now  spread  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  A  great  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  expendi- 
island.  A  laree  extent  of  ground  has  been  ture  of  200,000,000  guildera  have  brought  the 
planted  out  in  Sorneo  in  the  hope  that  the  cane  Dutch  Government  scarcely  nearer  than  in  the 
m  new  soil  would  not  be  affected.  This  hope  beginning  to  the  subjugation  of  Atcheen.  In 
proved  illusory,  for  the  germs  of  the  disease  soon  1878  the  outposts  extended  over  a  radius  of  25 
appeared.  Cuttings  imported  from  the  Straits  kilometres  from  the  port  of  Oleh  Le.  In  1890 
Settlements  were  uoind  to  be  infected  with  this  the  distance  had  shrunk  to  10  kilometres,  and 
and  with  other  diseases  as  well.  Plants  grown  in  even  within  the  fortified  lines  there  was  no 
the  hilly  districts  for  cuttings  have  been  able  to  longer  security.  The  mild  and  conciliatory  ad- 
withstand  infection  better  than  othera.  ministration  of  the  civil  governora  has  been  mis- 

The  number  of  steamera  that  called  at  the  taken  for  weakness  by  the  Atcheenese,  and  the 

ports  of  East  India  during  1887  was  2,506,  with  respect  that  they  formerly  showed  for  an  ener- 

a  capacity  of  2,125,000  cubic  metres,  and  the  getic  military  rule  has  been  dissipated  by  a  hu- 

number  of  sailing  ships  was  365,  of  683,000  met-  mane  policy.    Negotiations  with  rebel  leadera 

ric  tons.    The  colonial  merchant  fieet  in  1888  and  even  bribes  have  availed  nothing,  for  the 

numbered  1,694  vessels,  of  227,391  tons.  rule  of  the  strongest  has  always  governed  this 

The  railroads  of  Java  in' 1890  had  a  length  of  barbarous  people.    The  Sultan  has  never  pos- 

1^228  kilometres,  and  155  kilometres  of  new  rail-  sessed  much  authority,  the  real  rulera  being  the 

road  were  building.     In  Sumatra  there  were  priests  and  the  Kampong chiefs.  The  Dutch  Gov- 

55  kilometres  completed  and  212  kilometres  un-  emment  can  not  afford  to  retire,  for  the  loss  of 

der  construction.    Railroads  are  being  extended  Atcheen  would  give  the  hadjis  or  Mussulman 

on  the  system  of  concessions  with  state  guaran-  priests  a  welcomeopportunity  to  proclaim  through 

tees.     In  Sumatra  the  Government  has  under-  the  en  tire  archipelago  that  the  power  of  the  "great 

taken  to  build  a  line  to  the  coal  beds  at  Ombiles.  lord  "  is  broken,  and  perhaps  to  give  the  watch- 

The  post-office  of  Dutch  India  transmitted  in  word  for  a  fanatical  uprising.    The  Liberals  in 

1888  for  the  interior  4,913,000  lettera,  1,001,000  the  Dutch  Chamber,  in  their  attack  on  Minister 

postal  cards,  3,249,000  printed  inclosures,  and  Keuchenius.  charged  him  with  rashly  incurring 

128,000  money  lettera  and  postal  ordera  of  the  the  danger,  in  order  to  please  his  Calvinistic  and 

declared  value  of  10,904,000  guildera,  and  in  the  Ultramontane  colleagues,  of  fomenting  religious 

international    service    1.152,000    lettera,   79;000  strife,  from  which  Dutch  India  has  happily  been 

postal  cards,  4,260,000  papera,  circulara,  and  other  free,  by  taking  measures  for  the  protection  of 

articles,  and  27,000  money  lettera  and  ordera  rep-  the  Christian  population,  which  has  never  asked 

resenting  2,690.000  guildera.  for  such  protection,  by  restricting  the  liberty  of 

The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in  1889  Mohammedan  religious  teachera.    In  January, 

was  7,750  kilometres,  with  10.023  kilometres  of  1890,  the  blockade  of  Atcheen  was  extended  Over 

wire,  and  of  private  lines  985  kilometres,  with  the  entire  north  coast  to  prevent  the  introduc- 

1,151  kilometres  of  wire.    The  number  of  dis-  tion  of  arms  and  ammunition,  with  which  the 
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Atcheenese  have  already  been  well  supplied  by  sent  to  restore  order ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 

English  traders  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  threatening  attitude  of  the  negroes  the  troops 

On  May  14,  1800,  the  Atcheenese  took  posses-  withdrew.  In  the  Colonial  States  the  Governor 
sion  of  the  fortified  position  of  Benting,  near  was  requested  to  explain  the  situation.  He  de- 
Edi,  while  it  was  entirely  deserted.  The  Dutch  dined  to  give  any  information,  saying  that  he 
made  a  vain  efifort  witn  800  men  to  dislodge  was  responsible  to  the  sovereign  for  his  acts,  and 
them,  and  lost  4  dead  and  24  wounded.  A  not  to  tne  Colonial  States.  Petitions  were  sent 
stronger  force  was  brought  up,  and  on  June  11  to  the  King  asking  for  the  recall  of  the  Gov- 
the  Atcheenese  were  driven  from  the  elevated  po-  emor,  who  had  violated  precedents  in  other 
sitions  that  they  had  occupied  alone  the  Edi  matters  also,  and  come  into  collision  not  only 
river,  leaving  80  dead  on  the  field,  while  on  the  with  the  representatives  of  the  colonists  but 
Dutch  side  the  loss  was  2  officers  and  22  men  with  the  members  of  his  own  counclL  There- 
wounded.  The  Government  troops  pursued  the  upon  he  committed  the  further  illegality,  or  ir- 
enemy,  and  on  June  13  attacked  iCwalabagoh  regularity,  of  sending  a  member  of  the  court  of 
and  Oiehgadjah,  capturing  the  latter  place  with  justice  to  Holland  to  present  his  side  of  the  case 
the  loss  of  8  men  wounded.  After  this  success  and  of  defraying  his  expenses  out  of  the  colonial 
the  column  returned  to  Edi.  The  naval  forces  treasury.  The  complaints  regarding  his  admin- 
co-operated  with  the  army  in  clearing  the  neigh-  ist ration  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  adverse 
borhood  of  Edi  of  the  enemy.  vote  that  led  to  the  resignation  of  Keucheniusas 

The  colony  of  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,  in  Minister  for  the  Colonies ;  but  when  his  brother 
South  America,  has  an  area  of  119,321  square  became  Prime  Minister  he  was  not  disturbed, 
kilometres  and  66,037  inhabitants,  including  A  long-standing  difference  between  France 
12,000  savage  Indians  and  boschnegera  or  de-  and  the  Netherlands  regarding  the  delimitation 
scendants  of  runaway  slaves.  Paramaribo,  the  of  their  territories  in  Guiana  became  a  matter  of 
capital,  has  27,752  inhabitants.  The  sedentary  moment  after  the  discovery  of  rich  gold  diggings 
population  comprised  27,820  males  and  26,217  in  the  disputed  zone.  On  Nov.  29,  1888,  a  con- 
females  in  1888.  The  marriages  numbered  117;  vention  was  signed,  by  which  they  agreed  to  sub- 
births,  1,826;  deaths,  1,596;  excess  of  births,  mit  the  question  to  arbitration,  and  selected  the 
230.  The  budget  for  1890  makes  the  revenue  Emperor  of  Russia  to  decide  whether  the  Lawa 
1,320,813  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  1,627,154  or  tne  Tapanahoni  river  was  the  true  boundary, 
guilders.  The  imports  in  1888  were  valued  at  The  arbitrator  designated  in  January,  1890,  de- 
4,346,840  guilders,  and  the  exports  at  3,316,377.  clined  to  act  under  the  conditions  named,  and 
The  produce  of  sugar  in  1887  was  8,416,015  kilo-  on  April  28, 1890,  a  declaration  was  signed  at 
grammes;  of  cacao,  1,602,898  kilogrammes;  of  Paris  oy  the  representatives  of  the  two  govem- 
bananas,  544,851  bunches;  of  coffee,  6,668  kilo-  ments,  removing  the  restriction  and  agreeing, 
grammes.  The  export  of  gold  in  1887  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  respective  I^gi^ 
1,006,904  grammes,  of  the  value  of  1,379,458  latures,  to  accept  an  intermediate  frontier.  The 
guilders.  In  that  year  395  new  mining  conces-  district  in  dispute  is  the  tract  inclosed  be- 
sions  were  granted.  The  value  of  the  ^d  mined  tween  the  two  rivers  that  unite  in  the  Maroni, 
from  the  first  establishment  of  the  mdustry  to  which  forms  the  boundary  further  down.  The 
the  end  of  1887  was  9,936,777  guilders.  The  Dutch  Government,  affirming  that  the  Lawa  was 
mining  laws  have  allowed  claims  to  be  held  the  boundary,  would  not  agree  to  the  French 
'without  working,  and  for  that  reason  a  large  prooosal  to  divide  the  debated  tract  that  was 
quantity  of  mineral  land  has  remained  idle  in  maae  before  arbitration  was  discussed.  The 
tne  hands  of  speculators.  Operations  have  been  mines  were  first  discovered  and  opened  by 
confined  to  surface  mining,  and  as  the  richer  Frenchmen,  but,  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
placers  have  been  worked  out  two  or  three  of  the  dispute,  troops  were  stationed  by  both  govem- 
American  companies  engaged  in  the  business  ments  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
have  retired  and  production  has  begun  to  de-  The  colony  of  Curasao  or  the  Dutch  Antilles 
cline.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  sink  has  an  extent  of  1,130  square  kilometres  and 
shafts  and  begin  regular  mining  operations,  and  a  population  of  46,461.  Curasao,  the  largest 
no  thorough  search  has  been  made  for  quartz  islana,  on  which  Willemstad,  the  capital,  is  situ- 
led  ges.  The  Governor  of  Surinam  is  assisted  in  ated,  is  550  square  kilometres  in  extent,  with  a 
legislative  matters  by  a  body  called  the  Provincial  population  of  25,877.  The  other  islands,  in  the 
States,  in  which  four  members  are  nominated  oraer  of  their  population,  but  not  of  their  size, 
by  him  and  the  others  are  elected  in  the  propor-  are  Aruba,  Bonaire,  St  Martin,  Saba,  and  St. 
tion  of  one  to  every  200  electors.  Gov.  de  Savor-  Eustache.  In  the  entire  colony  were  registered 
nin  Lohman,  a  brother  of  the  leader  of  the  Or-  239  marriages,  1,690  births,  and  only  778  deaths 
thodox  or  Pietistic  party  in  the  Second  Chamber,  in  1888.  The  population  was  divided  as  to  sex 
was  appointed  Governor  in  1888.  Although  per-  into  20,862  males  and  25,569  females.  The  re- 
fect accord  between  the  representatives  of  the  ceipts  and  expenditures  in  1890  are  balanced  in 
home  Government  and  the  colonists  has  always  the  budget  at  672,195  guilders.  The  imports  iu 
been  the  rule,  differences  arose  with  the  new  1887  were  valued  at  3,240,006  guilders.  Com, 
Governor,  who  was  inexperienced  in  colonial  beans,  and  cattle,  fruit  preparations,  lime,  and 
affairs,  and  was  suspected  of  having  sought  the  salt  are  the  chief  products, 
place  on  account  of  the  emoluments.  He  con-  NEVADA,  a  Pacific  Coast  State,  admitted  to 
ccived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  befriend  and  protect  the  Union  Oct.  31,  1864 ;  area,  110,700  square 
the  negro  population,  believing  it  to  be  oppressed  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
by  the  whites,  and  on  this  question  an  open  con-  cennial  census  since  admission,  was  42,491  in 
flict  broke  out.  The  blacks  of  the  Pari  district  1870 ;  62,266  in  1880 ;  45,761  in  1890.  Capital, 
having  refused  to  pay  taxes,  a  military  force  was  Carson  City. 
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GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Christopher 
C.  Stevenson,  Republican,  who  died  on  Sept.  21 ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  acting  Governor  after 
Sept.  21,  Frank  Bell ;  Secretary  of  State,  John 
M.  Dormer;  Treasurer,  George  Tufly,  who  re- 
signed in  August,  and  was  succeeded  by  George 
Vt,  Richard;  Comptroller,  J.  F.  Hallock;  At- 
torney-General, Jonn  F.  Alexander;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  W.  C.  Dovey ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Thomas  P. 
Ilawley,  who  resigned  in  November,  and  was 
succeeded  by  R.  R.  Bigelow ;  Associate  Justices, 
Charles  H.  Belknap  and  M.  A.  Murphy. 

Popalation. — The  following  table  presents 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  de- 
termined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  com- 
pared with  the  population  in  1880 : 


COUNTIIS. 


Cbnrehill... 

Douglas 

Elko 

Eflmenlda.. 

Eareka 

Humboldt.. 

LADder 

liocolxL... .. 

Lyon 

Kye 

Onnsby.... 

Roop. 

Storay 

Waahoe 

White  Pine. 


Total. 


1^80. 

1890. 

4T9 

708 

1,561 

1,551 

5,716 

4,794 

8,220 

2,148 

7,086 

8,275 

8,480 

8,484 

8,624 

2,266 

2,687 

2,466 

2,409 

1,987 

1.875 

1,290 

5,412 

4,888 

286 

848 

16,115 

8,806 

6,664 

6,089 

2,682 

1,721 

68,266 

4^761 

«224 

80 

922 

1,078 

8,811 

46 

1,858 

171 

422 

585 

589 

•62 

7,809 

•425 

961 


16,606 


•  Increase. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1891, 
Gov.  Bell  says :  "  The  late  census  shows  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  the  population  of  the 
State.  Owinff  to  the  extent  of  territory  thinly 
settled  and  the  small  amount  of  compensation 
allowed  the  enumerators,  I  am  satisfied  a  lars^e 
number  of  inhabitants  were  overlooked  in  the 
enumeration.  In  1884  the  popular  vote  of  the 
State  was  12,789;  in  1886,  12,365;  in  1888, 
12,415 :  and  in  1890,  12,421---certainly  no  great 
decrease  in  six  y^ai^-'* 

Finanees. — The  summary  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures at  the  State  treasury  for  the  two 
years  ending  Dec.  31,  1890,  is  as  follows :  Bal- 
ance on  Jan.  1,  1889,  $641,528.21 ;  receipts  for 
the  year  ensuing,  |356,707.82;  disbursements 
for  the  same  period,  $418,295.65;  balance  on 
Jan.  1,  1890,  $579,940.88;  receipts  for  1890, 
$321,613.87;  disbursements  for  the  same  period, 
$539,995.07;  balance  on  Dec  81,  1890.  $361,- 
559.18.  Of  this  balance  the  sum  of  $159,411.78 
was  in  the  general  fund,  $88,113.13  in  the  State 
school  fund,  $24,212.38  in  the  general  school 
fund,  $22,201.57  in  the  State  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund,  $20,858.20  in  the  Territorial  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  and  $28,025.04  in  the  State 
University  fund.  The  disbursements  for  1890 
include  an  item  of  $245,452.18  for  the  purchase 
of  $200,000  United  States  4-per-cent.  bonds  for 
the  State  school  fund,  which,  if  deducted,  would 
leave  $294,542.89  as  the  actual  State  expenses 
for  that  year. 

The  State  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1890,  amounted  to 
$579,887.88,  divided  as  follows:  Irredeemable 
5-per-cent.  bonds  held  by  the  school  fund,  $380,- 
000;  4-per-cent.  State  bonds  held  by  the  same 


fund,  $142,000;  4-per-cent;  State  bonds  held  by 
the  University  fund,  $49,000;  other  indebted- 
ness, $8,887.83. 

Yaluations.— In  1888  the  taxable  property 
in  the  State  was  assessed  at  $26,738.878.53 ;  in 
1889  the  assessment  was  $26,629,681.23,  a  de- 
crease of  $108,579.32 :  and  in  1890  it  was  $24,- 
663,384.57,  a  decrease  of  $1,966,296.64  from  1889. 
The  rate  of  State  taxation  is  90  cents  on  each 
$100. 

Coantjr  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Nevada 
counties  is  $857,278,  a  decrease  of  $33,739  in  ten 
years.  Of  this  total,  $651,840  is  a  bonded  debt 
and  $205,438  a  floating  debt.  Five  of  the  four- 
teen counties  have  no  debt. 

Edacation. — The  public  schools  are  prosper- 
ous. In  addition  to  support  received  from  local 
taxation,  they  are  entitle  to  the  income  from  a 
State  school  fund,  which  contains  $972,000  in- 
vested in  State  and  United  States  bonds,  besides 
$88,113.13  in  cash.  The  success  of  the  State 
University,  which  was  opened  at  Reno  in  Sep- 
tember, 18i87,  has  been  marked.  Only  37  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  the  first  year,  but  the  num- 
ber increased  to  115  in  1888,  137  in  1889,  and 
145  in  1890.  The  permanent  University  fund 
on  Dec.  81,  1890,  amounted  to  $111,025.04,  of 
which  $88,000  is  invested  in  State  and  United 
States  bonds. 

State  Prison. — The  average  number  of  pris- 
oners in  the  State  Prison  dunng  the  years  1889 
and  .1890  was  95,  a  decrease  of  19  from  the  aver- 
age of  the  two  years  preceding.  A  part  of  the 
prisoners  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
t)oots  and  shoes,  but  the  industry  has  not  proved 
profitable  to  the  State. 

Militia. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
total  number  of  officers  and  men  in  tne  State 
militia  was  556,  divided  into  seven  companies 
and  one  battery.  The  cost  of  this  organization 
to  the  State  was  $7,681.88  in  1889,  and  $7,684.75 
in  1890. 

Mining. — The  product  of  precious  metals  in 
Nevada  for  1890,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  was  $3,848,536,  of  which 
$2,693,884  was  the  value  of  gold,  and  $654,652 
of  silver. 

Political. — On  Sept.  5  a  Republican  State 
Conventioil  met  at  Virginia  City  and  nominated 
the  following  ticket:  For  Governor,  Ross  K. 
Colcord ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  Pou jade ; 
for  SecretaiT  of  State,  0.  H.  Grey :  for  Comp- 
troller, R.  L.  Horton;  for  Treasurer,  John  F. 
Egan;  for  Attorney-General,  J.  D.  Torreyson; 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Orvis 
Ring ;  for  Surveyor-General,  John  E.  Jones ;  for 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  R.  R.  Bigelow; 
for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  Josephs : 
for  member  of  Congress,  H.  F.  Bartine ;  for  Re- 

fents  of  the  State  University,  E.  T.  George  and 
.  W.  Haines.  A  platform  was  adopted  approv- 
ing the  National  Administration,  demanding  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  and  favoring  the  Austra- 
lian ballot  system. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Reno 
on  Sept.  12  and  nominated  the  following.ticket: 
For  Governor,  Theodore  Winters ;  for  Lieuten- 
ant-Govemor,  R.  Sadler ;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
John  T.  Brady:  for  Comptroller,  A.  C.  May; 
for  Treasurer.  N.  H.  A.  Mason;  for  Surveyor- 
General,  T.  K.  Stewart;  for  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Instruction,  W.  G.  Hyde ;  for  Attorney-  high  standing  and  exceptional  political  skill  of 

General,  W.  C.  Love ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  the  gentleman  attacked,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair. 
Court,  J.  H.  McMillan;  for  Clerk  of  the  Su-        The  principal  laws  passed  during  the  year 

preme  Court,  W.  W.  Booker;  for  member  of  were: 

Congress,  G.  W.  Cassidy.  The  platform  includes  ^o  authorise  the  u»uing  of  debentares  to  p.y  for  the 
me  loiiowing .  erection  of  iron  or  steel  highway  bridges,  such  deben- 
Of  the  hundreds  of  corporations  owning  mines  and  ^^^  ^^^  redeemable  at  any  time  after  ten  years,  and 
mining  upon  the  great  domstook  lode  but  one  is  a  to  bear  interert  at  a  not  greater  rate  than  fourper  cent. 
Nevada  corporation;  the  rest  are  non-resident.  A  ^  Resp©ctmgpnicti«  and  procedure  m  the  Sopreine 
thousand  million  dollar«  have  been  taken  out  of  the  pourt  of  Eqmty .  This  act  deals  with  the  whole  sub- 
mines,  yet  not  $10,000,000  remain  in  the  State.  Every  Ject  m  equity  pracUce,  provides  for  tbe  care  of  the  cs- 
profitable  induHtry  is  monopolized  and  plundered  ^te  ot  intauta,  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  die  par- 


been  500,000  by  this  time,  has  decreased  to  40,000,  ^l  drunkards.    All  previous  acts  in  rward  to  these 

and  our  taxable  wealth,  which  should  be  $1,000,000,-  ^P^jecto  are  repealed,  and  the  practice  of  the  court  i& 

000,  is  less  than  $20,000,000.    Taxes  have  increased  Bimphfled  Mid  modernized. 

until  in  many  places  the  property  is  valueless ;  immi-  ^  To  amend  the  Controverted  Elections  Act.    In  the 

gration  has  ceased,  and  the  State  is  being  depopu-  Canadian  provmces  elections  may  be  set  aside  by  tbe 

fjited.  Supreme  Court,  where  the  successful  party  has  used 

briberv  or  other  unlawful  means.    The  act  of  1890 

At  the  November  election  the  entire  Republi-  provides  that  tbe  petitioner  in  such  a  proceeding  shall, 

can  State  ticket  was  elected,  the  vote  for  Gov-  at  the  time  of  llling  his  petition,  deposit  with  the 

ernor    being:   Colcord,   6,601;    Winters,  5,791.  clerk  of  the  court  the  sum  of  $1,000  as  security  for 

For  member  of  Congress,  Bartine  received  6,610  co»f8»  *]«?  that  the  judce  is  not  bound  to  unsort  the 

votes;  Cassidy,  5,7§6;  and  M.  E.   Ward,  the  ^^^^^i^Se^*^^^ 

nomin^  of  the  Prohibition  party,  34.     Members  ^^^^  ^^^    to  prove  that  these  had  been  committed, 

of  the  State  Legislature  were  chosen  at  the  same  even  to  the  slightest  eztenL    Now  it  must  be  made 

time,  the  Republicans  electing  53  members  and  clear  that  the  maioritv  of  the  suocesaful  candidate 

the  Democrats  7.    The  question  whether  a  con-  was  probably  obtained  by  corrupt  means,  unless  it 

vention  should  be  called  to  revise  the  State  Con-  it  shall  be  shown  that  no  corrupt  means  were  used  by 

stitution  was  also  voted  upon,  but  the  act  pro-  the  defeated  candidate,  when  the  judge  may  declare 

viding  for  the  submission  of  this  question  was  J**!  latter  elected,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  de- 

subseUtlv  discovered  to  be  fa  Jy  defective.  fX'e^r^^^i^vr^^^^ 

It  contained  no  provision  authorizing  the  judges  tion  shall  be  dismissed. 

or  inspectors  of  election  to  count  and  make  re-  For  the  protection  of  certain  animals.  This  pro- 
turns  of  the  votes  cast  or  authorizing  the  State  vldes  a  close  season  for  moose,  caribou,  deer,  and  red 
canvassing  board  or  any  State  officer  to  canvass  deer,  from  Jan.  15,  to  Aug.  81,  with  a  penalty  of  not 
such  votes.  Although  the  votes  actually  cast  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than  $200  for  each  offense; 
showed  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  convention,  absolutely  Drohibits  the  killing  of  a  cow  mooee  under 
no  legal  method  for  ascertaining  that  fact  had  *^°^Hnn  ^  V^^ln  ^l''™^L'' f.lK^r^  Sf 
beenVovided,  and  the  electio^  was  therefor.  r>J^^o  ^Uflh^Xr^^d"^^^^^ 

^^iv*  —  ^w^w,*,^w«,-«w-       ;              ...  and  provides  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  enfopoe- 
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members  to  serve  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  For  the  registration  of  dental  sui^eons.  This  es- 
was  held  in  New  Brunswick  in  January,  1890.  tablishes  a  dental  society,  and  provides  that  only  den- 
The  most  notable  feature  of  the  contest  was  the  ^sts  who  register  in  the  books  of  the  aodety  may 
election  of  six  opposition  members  in  the  citv  P^^tice  m  the  pr^moe,  an  exoepnon  bemg  made  m 
and  county  of  St.^John,  and  the  consequent  d^  ^^  "^  ^^  registered  medical  practitioners, 
feat  of  Hon.  D.  McLellan,  who  had  held  the  of-  Railways. — ^The  only  new  line  of  railway  con- 
flee  of  Provincial  Secretary  for  nearly  seven  structed  in  the  province  during  the  year  was  tbe 
years.  This  necessitated  a  change  in  the  Pro-  St.  Francis  Railroad,  from  BIdmuiidston,  the 
vincial  Cabinet.  Hon.  James  Mitchell,  Survey-  junction  of  the  New  Brunswick  and  Temiscoa- 
or-General,  took  the  office  of  Provincial  Secure-  ata  Railways,  up  the  St.  John  valley  20  miles, 
tary,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Hon.  Lemuel  J.  This  line  will  probably  be  prolonged  to  Quebec 
Tweedie.  The  latter  appointment  was  made  un-  The  most  important  event  in  railway  circles  in 
der  an  arrangement  for  the  reduction  of  the  New  Brunswick  during  the  year  was  the  acquire- 
stumpage  dues  on  lumber  cut  on  Crown  lands,  ment  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
from  $1.25  a  thousand  superficial  feet  to  $1.  of  the  New  Brunswick  Railway.  This  was  orig- 
This  change  excited  a  keen  discussion  in  the  inally  a  narrow-gauge  road  from  Fredericton  to 
Legislature  and  the  public  press.  A  commission  Edmundston,  built  principally  by  Alexander  Gib- 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  son,  a  New  Brunswick  capitalist,  under  an  act  of 
the  lumber  trade,  and  report  on  the  whole  sub-  the  local  Legislature,  giving  a  bonus  of  10,000 
ject  of  stumpage  dues  and  timber  leases.  This  acres  of  land  per  mile.  In  addition  to  its  line 
commission  is  to  report  in  1892.  in  the  province,  the  company  built  an  important 
A  great  part  of  the  session  of  1890  was  taken  feeder  into  Aroostook  County,  Me.  In  1879  the 
up  with  the  investigation  of  a  charge  against  the  New  Brunswick  Railway  was  purchased  by  a 
leader  of  the  Government,  of  having  corruptly  syndicate,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Sir  Georse 
disposed  of  an  important  dock  contract  to  John  Stephen  and  Sir  Donald  Smith,  afterward  the 
D.  Learv,  of  New  York.  The  charge  was  com-  head  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  syndicate.  The 
pletely  disproved.  It  created  intense  interest  all  new  owners  of  the  New  Brunswick  line  proceed- 
over  the  province,  principally   because  of  the  ed  to  acquire  all  connecting  lines,  and  soon  ob- 
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tained  control  of  all  the  lines  in  western  New  candidate  shall  be  a  male  British  subject  of  the 
Brunswick,  except  one.  This  gave  them  443  full  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  act  makes  it 
miles  of  road,  with  deep-water  termini  at  St.  penal  for  candidates  to  provide  drink  or  refresh- 
John  and  Halifax,  and  enabled  them  to  control  raents  for  electors  between  nomination  and  poU- 
the  traffic  of  more  than  half  of  New  Brunswick  ing  day.  The  use  of  party  colors,  ribbons,  or 
and  a  considerable  part  of  northern  Maine.  On  labels  is  prohibited  during  election  day,  or  within 
July  1.  1890,*this  system  ^)assed  into  the  hands  eight  days  before;  also  the  sale  of  strong  drinks 
of  tne  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  on  polling  day.  It  provides  severe  punishment 
hacl  lately  completed  a  line  across  the  State  of  for  bribery  (to  both  briber  and  receiver),  for  in- 
Maine,  connecting  with  the  New  Brunswick  timidation  (spiritual  or  temporal),  and  for  ab- 
Railway  at  Vanceboro,  and  thereby  became  pos-  duction.  It  forbids  the  hiring  of  any  vehicle  or 
sessed  of  a  line  of  its  own  from  the  Atlantic  to  mode  of  conveyance,  or  payment  of  traveling 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail-  expenses,  for  election  purposes.  Candidates  are 
way  Company  has  traffic  arrangements  over  the  to  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  their  election 
Intercolonial  railway  between  St.  John  and  Hali-  expenses  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Provision  is 
fax,  and  trains  leave  the  latter  city  daily  for  made  for  the  trial  of  controverted  elections  by  a 
Vancouver  on  the  Pacific  coast,  under  the  same  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  instead  of  by  a  com- 
management,  the  whole  distance  of  3,664  miles.  mittee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  as  formerly. 

Agriealtare. — The  season  of  1890  was  the  The  Bait  act,  which  came  into  operation  Jan. 
most  unfavorable  for  agricultural  pursuits  ex-  2,  1888,  provides  that  no  person  shall  take  bait 
perienced  in  many  years.  The  spring  was  late,  fishes,  for  sale  or  exportation,  without  obtaining 
cold,  and  wet ;  the  summer  in  part  very  dry  and  a  special  license  irom  the  Receiver-General, 
in  part  very  wet ;  the  harvest  season  an  almost  The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  act  is,  for 
constant  succession  of  rainy  days.  Grain  sprouted  the  first  offense,  seizure  of  vessel  and  gear,  and 
in  the  fields  after  being  cut,  fruit  was  almost  a  fine  of  not  over  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
failure,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  were  de-  oeeding  six  months ;  for  any  subsequent  offense, 
stroyed  by  floods  that  covered  the  low  lands.  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  in  addi- 

A  strong  effort  was  made  by  the  Provincial  tion  to  seizure  of  vessel. 

Government  during  the  year  to  foster  an  interest  The  Currency  act  of  1887  renders  it  imperative 

in  dairying,  by  the  engagement  of  agricultural  that  all  accounts  be  kept,  and  all  moneys  paid 

lecturers,  and  the  granting  of  bonuses  to  butter  and  received  in  dollars  and  cents ;  and  provides 

and  cheese  factories.  that  silver  shall  be  a  legal  tender  up  to  |10.    It 

International   Exhibition.  —  An  Interna-  legalizes  as  current  coin  of  the  colony  British 

tional  Exhibition  was  held  at  St.  John  in  Sep-  and  foreign  coins,  viz..  the   British   sovereign 

tember,  and  a  fine  display  was  made  by  some  of  and  all  its  multiples,  which  shall  pass  current  for 

the  West  Indies,  notably  Trinidad.    T^e  exhibi-  $4.80 ;  the  ^old  eagle  of  the  United  States  and 

tion  was  very  successful.    It  was  managed  by  all  its  multiples,  which  shall  pass  current  for 

a  private  company,  which  has  undertaken  to  $9.85;  British  silver  coins  after  the  rate  fixed 

hold  annual  extiibitions  of  the  same  class.  for  British  gold  coins. 

Although  the  year  was,  in  a  business  point  of  The  Seal  Fishery  act  of  1887  provides  that  no 
view,  not  favorable  to  New  Brunswick,  no  im-  seals  shall  be  killea  before  March  12  in  any  year, 
portant  failures  occurred,  and  the  general  condi-  or  after  April  20,  under  a  penalty  of  $4  for  every 
tion  of  business  continued  sound.  The  year  was  seal  so  killed,  and  that  no  steamer  shall  go  out  on 
remarkably  free  from  serious  crimes.  a  second  or  subsequent  trip  after  April  1,  in  any 
NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  British  colony  in  year,  under  a  penalty  of  double  the  value  of  the 
North  America,  comprising  an  island  of  that  seals  so  brou&^ht  in;  and  the  master  of  any 
name  and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  (See  article  steamer  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  pro- 
Larradob  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  vision  shall  be  debarred  from  command  of  any 
1888.")  The  area  of  the  island  is  about  40,200  sealing  vessel  for  two  years  after  conviction, 
square  miles.  Capital,  St.  John*s.  The  Preservation  of  Sheep  act  of  1887  pro- 
Legislation. — During  the  period  from  1887  vides  that,  on  a  requisition  signed  by  one  third 
to  IfiSO,  inclusive,  several  important  acts  were  of  the  voters  in  any  district;  the  keeping  of  dogs 
passed  by  the  Legislature.  The  Election  act  of  within  such  district  shall  be  prohibited. 
1889,  as  finally  amended  in  the  session  of  1890,  The  Encouragement  of  Ship  Build ini?  act  of 
makes  the  following  provisions  for  the  election  1889  provides  a  bounty  of  $4  a  ton  on  all  vessels 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly:  All  newly  and  entirely  built  and  equipped  in  the 
voting  at  elections  shall  be  conducted  by  ballot,  colony.  It  also  authorizes  the  Governor  in 
Every  male  British  subject,  being  of  the  full  age  Council  to  employ  a  Lloyd's  surveyor, 
of  twenty-one  years,  who  for  two  years  preceding  The  Agricultural  act  of  1889  grants  $4,000  a 
the  day  of  election  has  been  a  resident  in  the  col-  year  out  of  the  general  revenue  for  the  purpose 
ony,  and  who  has  never  been  convicted  of  any  of  agriculture,  and  authorizes  the  appointment 
infamous  crime,  shall  be  competent  to  vote  for  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  to 
the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislative  As-  form  societies,  to  obtain  improved  breeds  of  ani- 
sembly  in  and  for  the  electoral  district  within  mals,  to  establish  a  model  farm,  and  to  hold  an 
which  he  has  resided  for  at  least  one  year  im-  agricultural  exhibition  annually, 
mediately  preceding  the  election.  The  qualifi-  The  Local  Option  Amendment  act  of  1889 
cations  of  persons  to  be  elected  as  members  of  provides  that  if  two  thirtls  of  the  electors  in  a 
the  House  of  Assembly  shall  be:  A  net  annual  district  vote  in  favor  of  local  option,  the  sale  of 
income  of  $480,  or  the  possession  of  property  ex-  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  prohibited  within 
oeeding  $2,400,  clear  of  all  incumbrances,  and  a  the  limits  of  that  district. 
residence  of  two  years  within  the  island.    Every  The  Fisheries  Commission  act  of  1889 appoints 
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a  Board  of  Fishery  Commissioners  to  superintend 
all  matters  connected  with  the  preservation  and 
development  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  fishery  in- 
terests of  the  colony. 

The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  act  of 
1889  provides  that  any  one  convicted  of  ill-treat- 
ing a  domestic  animal  shall  pay  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  $25. 

Durinff  the  session  of  1800  acts  were  passed 
to  provide  for  the  local  government  of  towns  and 
settlements,  for  the  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  for  the  encouragement  of 
paper-pulp  factories,  also  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  manufacture 
of  fish  glue,  isinglass,  and  gelatin. 

Edncation. — Education  continues  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  separate  or  denominational  prin- 
ciple. But  of  the  grant  from  the  public  funds  for 
educational  purposes,  each  religious  denomina- 
tion receives  a  share  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers. There  are  three  superintendents  of  educa- 
tion—one for  Church  of  England  schools,  one 
for  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  one  for  Metho- 
dist schools.  The  Education  act  of  1887  con- 
solidated previous  acts,  increased  and  readjusted 
allocations  according  to  relative  population,  and 
provided  an  annual  allowance  of  $480  for  the  in- 
stitution of  a  scholarship  in  the  London  Univer- 
sity, to  be  open  to  competition  from  the  colony. 
St.  John*s  is  made  a  center  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, so  that  pupils  can  there  prepare  for  and 
pass  the  matriculation  examinations. 

Pupil  teachers  are  trained  in  the  academies. 
In  1890  there  were  543  elementary  schools,  of 
which  107  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
207  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  185  to 
the  Methodist  Church.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  in  these  schools  was  81,422;  of  these  pu- 
pils, 11,783  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
11.914  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  7.640  to 
the  3fethodist  Church,  and  83  to  the  Congre^ 
tional  Church.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in 
the  colleges,  academies,  and  grammar  scnools  was 
969.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  colleges, 
academies,  and  common  schools  was  82,391 ;  or 
1  in  6*14  of  the  population. 

The  advance  in  education  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring with  the  foregoing  the  returns  in  1881. 
At  that  date  there  were  418  elementary  schools, 
having  24,292  pupils;  in  the  colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  grammar  schools  there  were  64  pupils ; 
and  the  total  number  of  pupils  was  24,971,  or 
about  1  in  7  of  the  population.  There  has  al- 
so been  a  marked  advance  in  the  quality  of  the 
eilucation,  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers, 
and  in  the  character  and  equipment  of  school 
buildings.  The  higher  education  is  also  receiv- 
ing more  attention  in  recent  years.  Separate 
boards  of  education  in  the  districts  have  charge 
of  the  schools.  The  annual  grant  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  educational  purposes  is  $118,795. 

Railways. — The  railwa>;  fronr  St  John's  to 
Harbor  Grace  was  opened  in  1884.  Its  length 
is  86  miles.  A  new  branch  railway  from  Whit- 
boume  Junction  to  Placentia,  26  miles,  was 
opened  in  1888.  In  1889  and  1890  acts  were 
passed  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way towara  Hall's  Bay,  with  a  branch  to  Brigus 
or  blarke*s  Beach,  authorizing  a  loan  of  $4,500,- 
000  at  8i  per  cent,  and  providing  for  the  accept- 
ance of  a  tender  for  construction.    The  tenucr 


of  Messrs.  Reid  &  Middleton  was  accepted,  and 
the  work  was  begun  in  October,  1890. 

The  Fisheries.— The  staple  industry  of  New- 
foundland, on  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  dependent,  is  fishing.  The  cod  fiso- 
er>'  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  is  carried 
on  around  the  shores  of  tne  island,  in  Labrador, 
and  on  the  Banks.  The  following  figures  show 
the  export  of  codfish,  together  with  the  value 
in  the  years  named : 


YEAR. 

QulDtmk. 

ValM. 

1887... 

1,080,024 
1,116.720 
1,076,607 

f4.^f^668 
4.988,048 
4,641,196 

1888 

18S9 

The  Bank  fishery  has  increased  rapidly  within 
the  past  four  years,  and  now  employs  about  450 
vessels  and  more  than  4,000  men.  The  shore 
fifchery  has  declined. 

In  1887  the  number  of  seals  taken  was  280,- 
855;  in  1888,  it  was  286,464;  in  1889,  it  was 
207,084. 

The  export  of  lobsters  was  as  follows:  In 
1887, 2,097,092  pounds ;  in  1888, 8,360,672  pounds; 
in  1889,  4,008,561  pounds.  The  number  of  lob- 
ster-canning factories  in  1890  was  200. 

The  annual  value  of  the  herring  and  salmon 
fisheries  is,  respectivelv,  about  $350,000  and 
$100,000.  The  total  value  of  the  fisheries  in 
1889  was  $6,871,304.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  fishing  and  curing  fish  in  1890 
was  60.0(JO,  the  number  of  able-bodied  fisher- 
men 37,000. 

Agriculture. — According  to  the  last  census 
(1884),  there  are  46,996  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation. Number  of  cows,  19,886 ;  of  horses,  5,536 ; 
of  sheep,  40,326;  of  swine,  21,555.  Number  of 
bushels  of  oats  raised,  5,393;  barrels  of  pota- 
toes, 302,649 ;  of  turnips,  24,006 ;  butter,  pounds, 
247,064 ;  tons  of  hay  cut,  28,312  in  the  year  1884. 
A  successful  agricultural  exhibition  was  held  in 
St.  John's  in  October,  1890. 

Trade. — The  trade  for  three  years  has  been  as 
follows : 


YEAR. 

Importt. 

Export!. 

1887 

$5,897,408 
7,420.400 
6,607,066 

$6,176,780 

1^88 

1889 

6,688,018 
6,122,986 

Finances. — The  revenue  in  three  vears  was: 
In  1887,  $1,272,600;  in  1888,  $1,370,029;  in  1889, 
$1,362,893.  The  public  debt  in  the  same  years 
was:  Jn  1887,  $3,005,040;  in  1888,  $3,335,589; 
in  1889,  $4,133,202.  The  amount  of  debt  per 
head  of  the  entire  population  is  $19.69.  The  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  in  1890  was  $202,914. 

Population. — The  census  of  1884  showed 
that  the  population  of  Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador was  197,589.  Of  these,  99,844  were  males 
and  93,780  females.  Of  the  entire  number,  69,- 
000  belonged  to  the  ('hurch  of  England,  75,254 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  48.767  to  the 
Methodist  Church,  1,495  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  1,470  tP  the  other  denominations. 

In  1874  the  population  was  161,374.  The  in- 
crease in  the  decade  1874-'84  was  36,209,  or 
22*43  per  cent. 

Sliipping. — The  registered  shipping  in  1889 
was:  Vessels,  2.172;  tonnage,  98,992.    The  sub- 
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sillies  for  steam  ctimrniinieiition.  ocean  anil  coast- 
wise in  1890  amounleil  to  (IST.ay?. 

Indnstrlea. — In  1800  tlierc  were  in  the  island 
S5  saw  mills,  4  lanneriea,  6  iron  fountlries,  7  fur- 
niture factories,  and  95  other  factories. 

Flsli  Cultnro — The  artilitial  propagation  of 
cmlBsli  and  lobsters,  on  a  larg^  scale,  was  carried 
on  under  Ailolph  Nielsen.  Superintendent  of 
Fisheries,  in  1890.  In  the  hatchery  at  Dildo  Isl- 
and, Trinity  Bay.  17.000,000  cod  were  hatched 
and  planted  in  the  walera  of  the  bar.  and  15,- 
000.000  lotisters.  In  addition  433  Roatin^  incu- 
bators were  distributed  at  14  different  stations 
thronghout  the  island  :  and  in  these  !{{K).934..'«K) 
lobsters  were  hatched  snil  planted.  The  whole 
number  of  lobster  ova  halchtif  in  the  summer  of 
miO  was  40fl.00.'i.:t00.  This  is  by  far  tlie  greatest 
BUfCessever  reached  in  the  arliliciul  propagation 
of  lobsters. 


[   Harlior  Uraee,  one  bi-weekly ; 
and  in  Trinity  and  Twillingate,  one  wecklv. 

OoTernment.— In  1890  there  were  ISeleetoral 
districts,  sending  36  members  to  the  Honse  of 
Assembly.  Thev  are  elected  every  four  years  hy 
tho  people,  mnnhocid  siiffrai^  Iwing  now  estal>- 
lisheil.  The  Iiesislalivc  Council  consists  ot  IS 
members,  who  are  nominateil  by  the  Governor 
in  Council,  and  hold  office  for  life.  The  inem- 
beraof  both  branches  of  the  l^egislature  are  paid. 
The  country  has  enjoyeil  "  respoii8ii)le  govern- 
ment" since  IH.'iS.  l(y  its  provisions  the  |inrty 
that  are  sustained  by  a  majority  in  the  Legisla- 


Bt  Iheir  disposal  the  ap|>oinlments  lo 
|ial  offleea  in  the  ccilonv. 

Political,— In  June.  1887.  Sir  G.  W.  Des 
ViH'ux,  who  was  then  Governor,  was  ■ppuiBtrol 
iv  the  Imperial  Government  as  Governor  of 
iloiig-Koiig.  Ha  was  sueteoded  by  Sir  Henry 
Blake,  who  remained  until  N'ovemlier,  1888,  when 
he  was  appointed  Governor  nf  Jamaica.  His 
successor  was  Sir  Terence  N.  O'Brien,  the  present 
Governor, 

In  November,  1889.  a  general  election  took 
place.  For  the  first  time  the  voting  was  accord- 
ing to  manhoo<l  suffrage  and  by  ballot.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  party  led  by  Sir  Robert  Thni^ 
bum,  who  had  been  Premier  since  1885,  was  de- 
fculcd.  and  Sir  William  Whiteway  was  called  on. 
as  Premier,  to  form  a  government.  Fresh 
troubles  arose  in  1888  in  connection  with  the 
"French  shore  (juestion," and  are  still  unsettled. 
By  certain  ancient  treaties  the  French  enjoy 
rights  of  Ashing  and  drying  fish  on  the  western 
and  northern  coasts  of  the  island.  For  a  long 
time  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  between  the 
two  nations  as  to  the  |imper  interpretation  of 
those  treaties.  The  French  have  long  contended 
that  the  treaties  gave  them  an  tietuaiir  right  lo 
the  ftsheries  along  this  portion  ot  the  coast. 
British  statesmen  liave  always  refused  to  admit 
such  a  claim,  and  have  contended  that  British 
subjects  have  a  cnneuntni  right  of  fishing  there, 
provjdeii  they  did  not  "interrupt"  the  Ashing 


standing  have  hitherto  failed.  The  colonists 
bitterly  complain  ot  the  injustice  an<l  hardships 
they  have  long  sulfereil  through  the  persbtent 
claims  of  tho  French,  which  have  practicallv  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  belter  half  of  the  inland. 
At  present  only  8  or  10  French  vessels  visit 
that  extent  of  coast.  Vexatious  quarrels  occur 
constantly  and  endanger  tho  peace  of  the  two 
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nations.  Matters  have  lately  reached  a  crisis. 
The  new  industry  of  canninc^  lobsters  was  intro- 
duced on  the  *•  French  shore  by  British  subjects, 
who  erected  more  than  30  factories.  The  French 
resenteil  this  and  protested  against  it,  and  then 
proceeded  to  erect  factories  of  their  own.  They 
also  set  up  an  exclusive  claim  to  the  lobster  fish- 
ery, and  endeavored  to  remove  the  factories  of 
the  British  from  such  places  as  thev  wish  to 
occupy.  The  colonists  contend  that  the  treaties 
give  the  French  no  right  to  occupy  the  shore 
with  such  permanent  erections  as  lobster  fac- 
tories, and  m  this  view  they  are  sustained  by  the 
British  Government  Matters  looked  so  serious 
in  1889  that  the  governments  of  France  and 
England  entered  into  a  temporary  modus  tnvendi 
in  the  early  nart. of  1800  with  the  view  of  settling 
the  whole  nshery  disputes. by  a  treaty.  The 
terms  of  the  modus  vitiendi  gave  great  offense 
to  the  colonists.  Deputies  were  sent  to  England 
to  represent  their  grievances,  both  by  the  local 
government  and  by  the  people  assembled  in 
mass  meetings.  Some  of  these  deputies  also 
visited  Canaaa  to  awaken  sympathy  and  obtain 
support.  The  British  Government  is  moving  in 
the  matter,  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  in 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement  of 
the  question.  I 

The  shores  of  Newfoundland  are  now  of  small 
value  to  France.  The  fisheries  have  declined, 
and  last  year  only  7  French  fishing  v-essels 
visited  the  coast,  which  is  about  450  miles  in 
extent.  The  main  fishing  operations  of  the 
French  are  on  the  banks,  and  are  carried  on  from 
the  Isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miouelon.  at  the  mouth 
of  Fortune  Bay,  on  the  soutn  coast,  which  were 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763. 
A  fleet  of  more  than  300  sail  of  French  fishing 
vessels,  from  100  to  400  tons,  arrives  here  every 
spring  from  France,  and  makes  it  hea<lquarters 
for  the  fishing  season.  The  following  fi|^ures 
show  the  quantities  and  value  of  codfish  shipped 
from  St.  Pierre  from  1879  to  1888,  inclusive : 


TEAR. 


1879 

1S80, 

1881, 

1983. 
1898. 
1884. 
18S5. 
1SS6. 
18S7. 
1868 


QgiBUlK. 


898,826 
409,725 
874,017 
411,986 
580,016 
682,005 
620,850 
908,800 
754,770 
0M,&29 


Vala*. 


$1,872,009 
1,480,716 
1,142,719 
1,981.759 
2.8iO,C83 
2,166,568 
2,7S1.744 
2,176,426 
2.507,821 
2,081,248 


The  following  figures  show  the  distribution  of 
the  population  along  the  shores  of  the  island: 
South  coast,  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Race,  83,- 
753.  of  whom  10,455  are  engaged  in  catching  and 
caring  fish :  east  and  northeast  const,  from 
Cape  Race  to  Cape  John,  147,399,  of  whom  43,- 
950  are  engaged  in  catching  and  curing  fish ;  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  where  the  French  have 
treaty  rights  of  fishing,  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cane 
John,  11,973,  of  whom  3,217  are  engaged  in  tno 
fisheries;  liabrador,  4,211. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  a  New  England  State, 
one  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution June  21, 1788;  area,  0,305  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, was  141,885  in  1790;  ia3,a'>8  in  1800;  214,460 
in  1810 ;  244,022  in  1820 ;  269,328  in  1880 ;  284,574 


in  1840 ;  817,976  in  1850 ;  820,078  in  1860 ;  818.800 
in  1870;  846,991  in  1880;  and  376,530  in  1890. 
Capital,  Concord. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  David  H. 
Ooodell,  Republican  (during  the  illness  of  Gov. 
Goodell,  from  April  22  to  July  1,  David  A.  Tag- 
|Cart,  President  of  the  State  ^nate,  was  the  act- 
ing Governor) ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ai  B.  Thomp- 
son, who  died  on  Sept.  13  (for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  C.  B.  Rand- 
lett  was  the  acting  Secretary) ;  Treasurer,  Solon 
A.  Carter;  Attorney-General,  Daniel  Barnard; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  James  W. 
Patterson,  Insurance  Commissioner,  Henry  H. 
Iluse,  who  died  on  Sept.  7  and  was  succeeded 
bv  John  C.  Linehan ;  Railroad  Commissioners, 
Henry  M.  Putnev,  Benjamin  F.  Prescott,  J.  M. 
Mitchell;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Charles  Doe :  Associate  Justices,  Isaac  W.  Smith, 
William  H.  H.  Allen,  Lewis  W.  Clark.  Isaac  N. 
Blodgett,  Alouzo  P.  Carpenter,  and  George  A. 
Bingham. 

Illness  of  the  GoTemor.— In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  Gov.  Goodell  delivered  many  ad- 
dresses in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  to 
supplement  his  proclamation  of  last  year  regard- 
ing the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  and  to  arouse  pub- 
lic sentiment  against  violations  of  the  prohibit- 
ory law.  In  this  work  he  so  far  overtaxed  his 
strength  as  to  bring  upon  himself,  early  in  March, 
a  serious  and  protracted  illness.  Early  in  April 
the  public  business  had  suffered  so  much  from 
his  absence  that  the  Attorney-General  began  a 
suit  in  the  State  Supreme  Court  against  David 
A  Taggart,  President  of  the  State  Senate,  to  ob- 
tain a  legal  decision  whether  that  ofiicial  could 
legally  perform  the  duties  of  the  Governor  during 
the  disability  of  the  latter.  Article  XLIX  of  the 
State  Constitution  provides  that  *'  whenever  the 
chair  of  the  Governor  shall  become  vacant  by  rea- 
son of  his  death,  absence  from  the  State,  or  other- 
wise," the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  become 
acting  Governor.  The  court,  by  a  decision  ren- 
deredon  April  18,  held  that  under  this  article  the 
President  of  the  Senate  was  authorized  to  act  as 
Governor,  under  the  circumstances  shown  to  ex- 
ist Mr.  Taggart  accordingly,  on  April  22,  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  the  office,  and  he  continued 
to  discharge  them  until  Julv  1,  when  Gov.  Good- 
ell had  been  restored  to  health. 

Popnlatlon. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES.  18S0. 

1T,MS 
18.224 
88,784 
18,580 
8S.7S8 
75,684 
4(t.800 
49,064 
8A,n58 
SuUivan |     18,161 

Total ;...!   846,991 


Belknap. 

Carroll 

Cheshire . . . . , 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough 
Merrimack . . 
Rockingham. 
Straflfbrd .... 


1800. 


I 


80,321 
18,124 
89,fi79 
8!{.2I1 
87,217 
98,217 
40,485 
49,G50 
88.412 
17,804 


2.878 

♦  iro 

845 
4.681 

•  1,571 

17,618 

8,185 

5^6 

8,884 
•867 


876,580         29,£ 


*  Decrease. 


The  cities  and  leading  towns  show  the  follow- 
ing population  in  1800 :  Cities — Manchester,  44,- 
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126,  increase  in  ten  years,  11,496;  Nashua,  19,-  $14,967.84;  railroad  tax.  $4,962.01;  doe  tax, 
311,  increase,  5.914:  Concord,  17,004,  increase,  $6,246.65;  amount  contributed  in  board,  fuel, 
3,161;  Dover,  12,790,  increase,  1,103;  Ports-  and  money,  $11,848.84;  entire  amount  of  rev- 
mouth,  9,827,  increase.  187;  Keen^  7,446,  in-  en ue,  $751,266.85,  an  increase  of  $38,836.27  over 
crease,  662.    Towns — Rochester,  7,396,  increase,  the  previous  year. 

1,612 ;  Somers worth,  6,207,  increase,  621 ;  Laco-  The  State  Normal  School,  which  has  been  es- 

nia,  6,143,  increase,  2,353:  Clareraont,  5,565,  in-  tablished  for  twenty  years,  is  prosperous.    The 

crease,  861.    (See  article  on  '*  Keene,"  under  CiT-  number  of   pupils  in  the  normal   defMirtment 

JES,  AuEBicAN.)  during  the  last  school  year  was  102,  the  largest 

Finances. — The  following  figures  show  the  attendance  for  sixteen  ^ears.    New  buildings  are 

receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  State  ti'easury  in  process  of  erection,  mcluding  a  brick  school- 

for  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  the  condition  of  the  house  and  a  boarding  hall,  which  will  cost  about 

State  debt :  $70,000. 

Cash  on  hand,  June  1, 1889 ISI^S  08  ^,***''l*l®i?'rT*'?  ^'fo^o^"?'"®  "^^^^"7  *'  ^'°"* 

Beoelpts  daring  the  year. 1,865,426  89  cord,  established   m   1842,  has  cared  for  more 

f  l,6T9,270  OT  than  5,000  patients  during  its  existence.     Its  ac- 

Diftborsemento  daring  the  year. .  $1,477,208  76  commodations    have  been   gradually    enlarged 

Oanh  on  hand,  Jane  1, 1890 m^m  81     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ji  359  patients  can  be  cared  for  at  one  time. 

LlablliHea,  Jane  1,1880 $2,958,550  28    '     '  Jh^  legislative  act  of  1^  has  caused  the  trans- 

AasetB,  June  1,  lgfl9 821,2:^4  06  ler  of  many  cases  from  the  county  almshouse  to 

'- the  asylum,  and  the  limit  to  its  capacity  is  al- 

Net  indebtedneee. $2,682^16  17  most  reached. 

Liabilities.  June  1,1890 •^.Jjl.oij  46  The  Legislature  of  1889  also  passed  an  act  to  es- 

^^^  June  1, 1890 m,;i9n  11  ^^^^j  .^j^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of 

Net  indebtedneM $2,481,458  84  the  State,  and  made  an  appropriation  of  $30,000 

t.  J  -*.      #j  K^.1  -I     .1.                           ~^^Z7^^~^  ^or  its  construction  and  $10,000  for  its  mainte- 

Eeductionofdebt  during  the  year. $150,862  83  „ance  for  the  two  years  immediately  foUowing  the 

On  July  1,  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,-  passage  of  the  act    A  location  for  the  home  was 

000  fell  due  and  were  retired,  and  on  Jan.  1, 1891,  offers  free  by  a  citizen,  and  accepted  by  the 

other  bonds  amounting  to  $14,000  were  paid.  mana^gerB.    It  consists  of  a  farm  of  about  40  acres 

During  the  fiscal  years  1891-'92  and  1892-*93  in  Tilton.    On  this  site  a  commodious  brick 

bonds  to  the  amount  of  $582,100  will  mature,  building  has  been  erected  during  the  past  season, 

It  was  expected  that  an  annual  State  tax  of  and  was  dedicated  on  Dec.  3.    The  home,  which 

$500,000  for  1890  and  1891,  levied  by  the  Legis-  will  accommodate  about  75  inmates,  has  30  mem- 

lature  of  1889,  would  provide  the  means  to  re-  bers. 

deem  these  bonds,  but  the  appropriations  by  the  Prisons. — At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
Liegislature  of  1889  were  so  much  in  excess  of  107  convicts  in  the  St«te  Prison,  about  half  the 
the  average  for  a  series  of  years  that  such  ex-  number  that  entered  the  building  at  the  time 
pectation  will  not  be  realized,  unless  the  tax  be  of  its  completion  twelve  years  ago.  At  the  In- 
continued  for  the  next  two  years.  dustrial  Scnool  there  were  98  boys  and  17  girls. 

The  actual  expenses  of  the  State  government.  Militia. — The  State  militia,  at  the  clo««  of 

including  interest  on  the  debt,  for  the  year  end-  the  year,  consisted  of  21  companies  of  infantry, 

ing  May  31,  were  $488,629.24,  while  the  actual  1  troop  of  cavalry,  and  1  battery,  with  a  total  of 

revenue  for  the  same  time  was  $639,492.97.    The  120  officers  and  1.039  enlisted  men.     It  is  well 

difference  between  these  figures  and  the  total  equipped  and  organized.    An  annual  encamp- 

expenses  and  receipts  above  given  represents  the  ment  is  held. 

amount  of  tax  on  corporations,  which  the  Stat«  Sayingrs  Banks. — The  aggregate  of  deposits 

Treasurer  collects  and  turns  over  to  the  towns.  in  the  72  savings  banks  of  the  Stat«  on  Sept  30 

County    Debts.— The    total   debt    of    New  was  $65,727,019.04,  an  increase  of  $8,426,428.56 

Hampshire  counties  is  $495,175,  a  decrease  of  in  one  year.    This  is  the  largest  increase  ever 

$283,859  in  ten  years,  $315,500  being  bonded  made  by  the  banks  in  one  year.    Their  guarantee 

and  $179,675  floating.     Every  county  iS  in  debt,  fund  amounts  to  $3,791,339.34,  their  surplus  to 

Education. — The  following  public-school  st a-  $2,379,746.30,  and  their  miscellaneous  debts  to 

tistics  cover  the  school  year  ending  in  1890:  $18,386.84,  making  their  total  liabilities  $71 .916,- 

Number  of  public  schools,  2,302 :  increase  in  one  491.52.    Their  investments  outside  of  New  Eng- 

year,  109;  average  length  of  school  in  weeks,  land  amount  to  $46,720,549.78,  of  which  $25.- 

23*55 ;  increase,  0*77 -.number  of  scholars  enrolled,  855,954.65  is  in  Western  loans,  and  $20,864,595.- 

59,813;  decrease,  311;  average  attendance,  41,-  13  in  United  States,  State,  county,  city,  town, 

526;  decrease,  1,958;  number  attending  private  and  other  bonds,  and  in  railroad,  bank,  manu- 

schools,  7,750;  number  not  attending  any  school,  facturing,  and  other  stocks.    Their  New  Ilamp- 

1,633;  male  teachers,  300;  decrease,  6:  female  shire  investments  amount  to  $20,172,027.30,  and 

teachers,  2,808;  increase,  81;   monthly  wages,  their  investments  in  New  England  outside  of 

male  teachers,  $45.88 ;  increase,  $2.51 ;  monthly  New  Hampshire  to  $1,826,186.41.    The  number 

wages,    female    teachers,    $25.64 :    increase,  22  of  depositors  was  159,782,  giving  an  average  of 

cents;  number  of    school-houses.  2,078;    built  $411.35  to  each.    The  rate  of  taxation  of  sav- 

during  the  year,  40 ;  estimated  value  of  school  ings  deposits  is  greater  than  in  any  other  State, 

property,  $2.578,257.97 :  increase,  $197,652.46.  Railroads. — Under  the  compromise  act  of 

The  amount  of  money  raised  for  schools  by  1889,  which  ended  the  railroad  war,  unions  have 

town  taxes  during  the  year  was  $515,141.63,  and  been  effected  by  which  what  were  chartered  as 

by  district  taxes  $144,434.19.    The  Literary  fund  42  distinct  roads  have  been  consolidated  into  5 

of  the  State  amounts  to  $53,665.69 ;  local  fun^,  systems,  as  follow :  Grand  Trunk  system,  1  road. 
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Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  52  milee ;  Connect!-  erection  in  the  State  House  yard  of  a  statue  of 
cut  river  system,  2  roads,  Ashuelot  and  Sullivan  Gen.  John  Stark,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Pur- 
County,  49  miles;  Fitchburg  system.  3  roads,  suant  to  this  act,  the  Governor  and  Council 
Cheshire,  Monadnock,  and  Peterborough  and  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected,  which  was  un- 
Sbirley,  67  miles ;  Concord  and  Montreal  sys-  veiled  on  Oct.  23,  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson  de- 
tem,    14    roads.  Concord,    Portsmouth,    North  livering  an  oration. 

Weare,  Acton,  Suncook  Valley,  Suncook  Valley  Political. — The  political  contest  of  this  vear 
extension.  Old  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal,  was  opened  by  the  Democrats,  who  in  State  Con- 
Wing  Road  Branch,  Pemigewasset  Valley,  ventionatConcord,onSept,  2,  nominated  Charles 
Whitefield  and  Jefferson,  Profile  and  Franconia,  H.  Amsden,  the  candidate  of  the  party  in  the 
Lake  Shore,  Tilton  and  Belmont,  Tilton  and  canvass  of  1888,  for  the  office  of  Governor.  The 
Franklin,  370*5  miles;  Boston  and  Maine  sys-  platform  contains  the  following  declarations  on 
tern,  21  roads,  Boston  and  Maine,  Eastern  New  local  issues : 

Hampshire,  Great    Falls   and  Conway,  Ports-  We  arraign  the  Bepublican  partv  of  this  State  for 

month  and  Dover,  West  Amesbury,  Worcester  its  extravagant  expenditures.    Under  its  long  man- 

and  Nashua,  Manchester  and  Lawrence,  Dover  agcment  the  expenses  of  every  department  have  vearly 

and    Winnipiseogee,   Portland    and    Rochester,  grown  heavier  until  the  annual  State  and  local  taxes 

Peterborough,  Wilton.  Wolfeborough,  Northern,  amount  to  nearly  ten  dollars  for  every  man,  woman, 

Bristol  Branch,  Concord  and  Claremont,  Hills-  F^  «^^»1<^,-    Meanwhile  the  value  of  taxable  property 

borough  Branch,  Peterborough  and    Hillsbor-  '^e^S^S^SK^co'nlu^^^ 

ough,  Manchester  widKeene,  Nashua  and  Low-  tion  of  intemperance,  and  thr  liquSr  lawa  of  flie 

ell.  Upper  Coos,  and  Portland  and  Ogdensburg,  State.    It  h&«  never  made  an  honest  effort  to  impar- 

589  miles.     As  will  be  seen,  960  miles  of  road,  or  tiall^  enforce  the  prohibitory  law ;  but  has  used  it  as  a 

nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  entire  mileage  of  the  political  bludgeon  to  compel  asseasmenta  from  liquor 

State,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  i^^^J^  "^'^^  ^^'<^^  ^o  purchaae  "  floaters  in  blocks  of 

and  Concord  and  Montreal  corporations.  "X£-,    ,         ,  ^,            ,    x  .l           «  j  i*     . 

The  net  earnings  of  New  Ha^pshi^  railroads  ...y^tTe'  ^SSctTnl  of  it  Xc{l^iU?e^S5S! 

were  never  so  large  as  this  year  and  the  value  regulate,  and  control  the  sale  ot  intoxicating  liquori 

of  their  stock  was  never  so  great.     Dunng  the  in  thd  interest  of  temperance  and  morality, 

period  when  railroad  properties  elsewhere  have  We  demand  the  passage  of  an  election  law  modeled 

oeen  shrinking  in  value.  New  Hampshire  rail-  on  the  Australian  system,  which  will  insure  an  abso- 

POftd  shares  have  constantly  appreciated.  lutely  free  and  secret  ballot. 

Ilisnraiice.--Fire  insurance  appears  to  rest  J^edemand  the  passap  of  laws  which  will  protect 

on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than  at  any  time  f^^^l^xn:  ^5  5'^*^'  ""^  ^®  ^^^^  ""^  operatives  m 

during  the  past  five   year^    For    more   than  We  demand  a  refomofthekwa  of  the  State, 

twenty  years  preceding  1885  New  Hampshire  „,     ^    u-u-i*      o.  ^  ri          i.-          *    i./i 

had  depemled  almost  wholly  on  companies  from  ^he  Prohibition  State  Convention  met  at  Con- 

outeide  the  State.    The  Legislature  of  that  year  ~™  °"  ^ept.  8,  and  nominated  Josiah  M.  B^etch- 

enacted  a  stringent  law,  populariy  known  as  the  ^^  for  Governor.    The  following  was  among  the 

-  valued  policy  law,"  for  regulating  the  dealings  resolutions  adopted : 

of  fire-insurance  companies.     Immediately  alter  The  firee  manufacture  of  intoxicating  beverages  in  a 

the  law  became  effective  (Aug.  29),  the  58  foreign  Prohibition  State  is  a  fraud,  and  that  honest  prohi- 

companies  retired  from  the  State,  leaving  only  ,^**1^"  must  t^tnke  at  the  root  ot  the  evil,  the  manu- 

♦k«  vr  fr^»»  »«iif»ai    ««^  Q  Gf«fA  «.,.♦»«?  ««.«  lacture  of  liquors;  otherwise  prohibition  of  ite  sale 

the  17  town  nautual  and  3  Stat«  mutual  com-  ^^^  ^  attended'  with  serious  difiiculties;  and  we 

panics  and  1  strong  stock  company.    Two  stock  therefore  demand  the  unconditional  prohibition  by 

companies  and  11  cash  mutual  companies  began  statute  law  of  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquow 

business  the  same  year.     During   1886  10  ad-  to  be  uircd  aa  a  bcvcra^i^  within  this  State ;  we  also 

ditional   companies  were  organized  and  began  demand  the  strict  and  impartial  enforcement  ot  all 

operations.     On  Jan.   1,   1889,   there  were    12  prohibitory- kws. 

stock  and  38  mutual  companies  doing  business  On  Sept.  17  the  Republican  State  Convention 

in  the  State.    During  this  year  the  foreign  com-  was  held  at  Concord.    It  nominated  Hiram  A. 

panies  began  to  return,  until,  on  Dec.  1,  1890,  37  Tuttle  for  Governor  on  the  first  ballot.    The 

of  the  58  comoanies  had  resumed  business.  platform  includes  the  following  declarations : 

Abandoned    Farms.  --  Eariv    in    the    vear  ^^  advocate  the  most  carefiil  preservation  and  the 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture    N.  J.  Uachelder  wisest  utilization  of  our  forests  and  the  waters  ot  our 

published  a  pamphlet  containing,  among  other  lakes  and  streams,  and  the  promotion  of  the  culture 

statistics  regarding  the  State,  a  descriptive  list  of  food  fishes.    The  so-called  abandoned  farms  of  the 

of  abandoned  farms,  which  could  be  purchased  State  nuiy  bo  readily  converted  into  happy  homes  and 

at  low  prices.    The  list  included  1,442  farms  health-giving  summer  resorts  for  the  sons  and  daugh- 

1:3  ?hr^«n^K"?nnr"  &  refud'^wSn^d^^^^^ 

??J?"g.  ^^  ^^h}^%  ?f  ^^^^T/   J?*^^\^^*^,?;T'  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  present 

113 ;  Strafford,  52 ;  Belknap,  54 ;  (  arroU,  124 ;  state  administration  to  draw  attention  to  these  farms 

Merrimack,  215 :  Hillsborough,  228 ;  Cheshire,  and  to  secure  their  profltoble  and  beneficial  occupa- 

211 ;  Sullivan,  160;  Grafton,  265 ;  Coos,  20.  tion  should  be  recognized,  and  those  efibrta  should  be 

As  a  result  of  th!s  publication  and  other  efforts  continued  bv  our  people, 

of  the  commissioner,  350  of  such  farms  were  re-  .  The  Republican  party  reoognijes  in  the  dram  shop 

populated,  mainly    by   Americans,   before    the  ^s  most  powerful  opponent  and  the  most  dangerous 

clrMA  of  thV  vear  foe  to  the  community,  and  will  continue  ito  enorta  to 

rSl    OA     J-  a  A  4.          mu    T      •  1  i.         »  loon  supprcss  it,  couscnting  ouly  to  such  changes  in  the 

The  Stark  Statne.— The  Legislature  of  1889,  exiting  law  as  will  induce  to  that  end  and  are  ap- 

at  the  solicitation  of    public-snirited   citizens,  proved  by  tlio  honest  and  practical  temperance  men 

paased  an  act  appropriating    $12,000  for   the  and  women  of  the  Stete. 
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The  tax  laws 
other  tlmn 


IW8  which  levy  upon  monicd  corporations,  undor  the  Constitution,  the  town  clerk  had  tnj 

manufacturints  the  expea^es  of  the  SUto  authority  to  make  a  return  of  the  rote  differing 

and  a  large  ahaPB  of  the  county  expenses,  leaving  ht-  j^  ^ny  way  from  the  announcement  of  the  moS 

SS.^tJirJT^&et^p'^nr  ll^raVtllnfrf^  «-t-%  Wition  was.  filed,  on  Dec^.  in  the 

homesteads  and  the  tools  of  mechanics,  and  which  State  Supreme  C<)urt.  m  which  the  Democratic 

protect  the  earnings  of  wage  workers  from  the  grasp  candidate  asked  for  a  wnt  of  mandamus  to  com- 

of  the  sheriff  except  when  debts  are  for  necessaries,  pel  the  town  clerk  to  amend  his  return  so  as  to 

and  those  establishing  working  men^s  liens,  are  all  in  correspond  with  the  announced  result.    A  hear- 

line  with  Republican  doctrine ;  but  many  of  these  ing  before  the  Court  was  held,  and  early  in  Jan- 

rtatutes  were  intended  to  apply  to  different  conditions  „ary,  1891,  a  decision  was  rendered  m  'favor  of 


Kt'w'^  rpof;,»7.S^°whffiUrte  W  ««rt'*y  only  io  the  result  announced  by  the  mod- 

created,  make  them  more  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  erator.     X  he  returns  were  aeconlnijrly  amended, 

their  earnings,  and  remedy  as  far  as  jx)asible'the  evils  and  Felker  was  declared  elected.    The  Senate  of 

of  double  ana  other  unequal  taxation  and  any  in-  1891,  when  it  assembled,  therefore,  consisted  of 

equitable  distribution  of  the  State  tax.  13  Republicans  and  10  Democrats,  there  being 

At  the  November  election  Tuttle  received  42.-  no  choice  by  the  people  in  one  district 
479  votes ;  Amsden,  42,386 ;  and  Fletcher,  1,303.  The  membership  of  the  Lower  House  depended 
No  candidate  having  received  a  majority  of  the  upon  the  interpretation  and  effect  of  certain  pro- 
votes  cast  there  was  no  election  by  the  people,  visions  of  the  State  Constitution.    That  instra- 
and  the  choice  of  Governor  devolved  upon  the  ment  establishes  no  fixed  number  of  Representa- 
Legislature  of  1891,  whose  members  were  chosen  tives,  but  provides  in  Article  IX  that — 
at  the  same  election.    But  the  political  com-  g^^rv  town,  or  place  entitled  to  town  nrivilogw, 
plexion  of  this    Legislature  was  a  matter  of  and  wards  of  cities  having  eoo  inhabitants  bv  the  last 
grave  doubt,  certain  persons  having  been  chosen  o^neral  census  of  this  State,  taken  by  authority  of  the 
to  the  Lower  House  whose  right  to  seats  therein  United  States  or  of  this  State,  may  elect  one  Kepre- 
was  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  politi-  sentative;  if  1,800  such  inhabitants,  may  elect  two 
cal  parties.    The  questions  at  issue  are  consid-  Representatives;  and  so  proceeding  in  that  propoition, 
ered  below.    In  each  of  the  two  congressional  "'^^"K  ^^  such  inhabiunts  the  mean  mci^mg 
districts  the  Democratic  candidate  wSs  elected  number  tor  any  additional  Bepresentative. 
by  a  narrow  majority,  a  gain  of  one  seat  Prior  to  the  amendments  of  1889  it  was  also 

Election  Dispnte. — At  the  November  election  provided  by  Article  X  that  towns,  places,  and 
the  vote  in  several  senatorial  districts  was  so  wards  of  cities  having  fewer  than  600  such  in- 
close that  the  membership  of  the  State  Senate  habitants  shall  be  classed  or  grouped  together 
remained  in  doubt.  The  State  Constitution  re-  by  the  General  Court  into  districts  having  at 
quires  the  Governor  and  Council  to  open  the  re-  least  600  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
turns  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  town  a  Representative.  In  Article  XI  it  was  provid- 
clerks,  and  to  certify  to  the  result  in  each  sena-  ed  that  when  any  town,  place,  or  ward,  naving 
torial  district.  In  performing  this  duty,  the  fewer  than  600  inhabitants,  should  be  so  situated 
Governor  and  Council  declared  that  13  Kepub-  as  to  render  the  classing  or  grouping  of  it  with 
lican  and  9  Democratic  Senators  had  been  elected,  another  town,  place,  or  ward  very  inconvenient, 
and  that  in  two  districts  there  was  no  choice  by  the  General  Court  might  provide  by  law  that 
the  people.  For  one  of  the  two  districts  the  cor-  such  town  should  send  a  Representative  to  the 
rectness  of  this  declaration  was  questioned.  The  liower  House  such  proportionate  part  of  the  time 
result  in  this  district  depended  upon  the  number  as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  bore  to  60QL 
of  Prohibition  votes  that  should  be  returned  as  Under  Article  IX.  every  town,  place,  or  ward 
cast  in  the  town  of  Rochester.  As  announced  having  600  inhabitants  or  more  was  absolutely  en- 
by  the  moderator  at  the  close  of  the  election,  the  titled  to  send  one  or  more  Representatives,  ae- 
total  Prohibition  vote  in  the  town  was  34 ;  but  cording  to  the  population,  while  under  Articles 
it  wa<*  afterward  discovered  by  the  town  clerk  XI  and  XII  action  by  the  General  Court  was 
that  44  Prohibition  votes  had  actually  been  cast,  first  necessary  either  in  classing  the  towns  or  in 
The  latter,  in  making  his  return  to  the  Governor  determining  in  what  years  the  small  towns  not 
and  Council,  as  required  by  law,  stated  the  facts  classed  should  elect  Representatives.  The  Lower 
and  certified  that  44  votes  were  actually  cast  House  had,  therefore,  tnree  kinds  of  members— 
The  44  votes  were  counted,  and  the  total  vote  for  those  from  towns,  places,  and  wards  having  more 
the  district  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  Felker,  than  600  inhabitants,  those  from  classed  towns  un- 
Democrat,  2.100 ;  Parshley,  Republican,  2,031 ;  der  Article  X,  and  those  from  towns  electing  only 
Bean,  Prohibition,  68 :  scattering,  9.  As  neither  a  part  of  the  time  or  prorated  under  Article  XI. 
candidate  had  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast.  Early  in  1889  an  amendment  to  the  Constitn- 
the  Governor  and  Council  declared  that  there  tion,  proposed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
was  no  choice  by  the  people.  But  if  the  vote  of  of  that  year,  was  adopted  by  the  people,  which 
Rochester  had  been  counted  as  announced  by  abolished  Article  X  and  provided  that  towns, 
the  moderator,  the  total  vote  for  Bean  would  places,  or  wards  formerly  classed  together  under 
have  been  58  instead  of  68,  and  Felker,  the  Dem-  Article  X  should  each  come  under  the  provisions 
ocratic  candidate,  having  a  clear  majority  of  the  of  Article  XI  and  elect  a  proportionate  part  of 
total  vote,  would  he  elected.  The  State  Consti-  the  time.  It  then  became  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
tution  provides  that  the  moderator  shall  an-  lature,  which  assembled  in  June.  1889,  to  fix  the 
nounce  the  result  of  the  election,  it  being  the  years  in  which  each  town  formerly  classed  should 
sole  duty  of  the  clerk  to  record  the  proceedings  elect  a  Representative.  This  it  failed  to  do,  and 
of  the  town  meeting  at  which  the  election  is  at  the  November  election  each  of  these  towns 
held.  In  order  to  determine  the  question  whether,  proceeded  to  elect  a  Representative,  11  Repub* 
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licans  and  21  *  Democrats  being  chosen.    The  rectly  who  should  be  Governor  and  who  United 

right  of  these  members  to  seats  in  the  House  was  States  Senator.    Another  complication  now  arose 

held  to  be  doubtful.  from  the  fact  that  the  clerk  of  the  House  at  the 

Article  IX  of  the  Constitution,  above  quoted,  session  of  1889  had  removed  from  the  State  and 
bases  the  representation  upon  the  population,  probably  vacated  his'  office  thereby.  There  was, 
**  by  the  last  f^eneral  census  of  the  State,  taken  also,  some  doubt  whether  the  assistant  clerk  had 
by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  authority  to  make  up  the  roll.  For  this  and 
State.'*  Prior  to  the  November  election  the  na-  other  reasons  Gov.  Gobdell  was  induced  to  issue 
tional  Census  Bureau  had  published  unofficial  a  proclamation  on  Nov.  22,  calling  together  the 
flcrures  giving  approximately  the  population  for  Legislature  of  1889  in  special  session  on  Dec.  2. 
iSro  according  to  the  census  count,  and  upon  At  this  session  the  resignation  of  the  former 
the  basis  of  these  figures  all  the  places  that  had  clerk  was  received,  and  Stephen  S.  Jewett,  the 
increased  in  population  since  1880  sufficiently  to  assistant  clerk,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
entitle  them  under  Article  IX  to  one  or  more  ad-  He  was  authorized  to  make  up  the  roll  of  the 
ditionalRepresentatives,  elected  such Representa-  next  House,  but  no  directions  were  given  him 
tives  (who  were  designated  as ''  if  entitled  "  mem-  regarding  this  duty.  Several  minor  acts  were 
bers)  in  addition  to  the  regularlv  entitled  mem-  passed,  and  the  session  adjourned  on  Dec.  5. 
bers.  The  "if  entitled"  members  so  elected  As  Mr.  Jewett  was  a  Republican,  elected  by 
numbered  40,  of  whom  27  were  Republicans  and  the  Republican  members  of  the  House,  it  was 
13  Democrats.  The  question  arose  whether,  at  expected  that,  in  making  up  the  roll,  he  would 
the  date  of  the  election,  the  census  of  1890  could  decide  doubtful  points  of  law  in  favor  of  his  own 
be  considered  as  "taken"  within  the  meaning  party  and  give  the  Republicans  a  majority  of 
of  that  word  as  used  in  Article  IX  and  could  be  the  members.  Late  in  November  the  leading 
adopted  as  a  basis  for  representation,  there  hav-  Democrats  of  the  State  had  obtained  a  written 
ing  been  no  announcement  of  the  final  official  opinion  from  two  prominent  Boston  lawyers, 
fibres  from  the  census  office  until  after  that  which  denied  the  right  of  the  clerk  under  the 
date.  The  Republican  claim  was  that  the  census  law  to  place  hpon  the  roll  either  the  members 
was  taken  as  of  June  1,  and  any  delay  in  an-  from  towns  formerly  classed  or  the  "  if  entitled  " 
nouncing  the  result  should  not  affect  the  rights  members,  and  contended  that  these  members 
of  the  towns.  The  Democrats  claimed  that  the  could  be  adfnitted  only  by  vote  of  the  House  aft- 
census  could  not  be  made  available  until  the  re-  er  its  organization.  Fortified  by  this  opinion, 
suit  was  officially  promulgated,  and  that  in  any  the  Democratic  leaders  late  in  December  peti- 
event  the  precedent  of  1881  should  be  followed,  tioned  the  State  Supreme  Court  for  a  wnt  of 
wherein  the  Clerk  of  the  House  omitted  from  the  mandamus  to  enjoin  the  clerk  from  placing  upon 
roll  the  " if  entitled "  members  under  the  census  the  roll  the  **if  entitled"  members  and  from 
of  1880,  and  left  it  to  the  House  to  admit  them  omitting  therefrom  certain  members  from  pro- 
later  by  resolution.  rated  towns.    A  hearing  on  these  petitions  was 

While,  therefore,  the  eligibility  of  members  held  by  the  court  on  Monday,  Jan.  5,  1891,  at 
from  towns  formerly  classed  and  of  "  if  entitled  "  the  close  of  which  the  court  (fecided  that  it  had 
members — was  doubtful,  there  was  a  large  class  no  jurisdiction.  The  clerk  was  left  free  to  place 
of  members,  namely,  those  elected  from  the  towns  his  own  interpretation  upon  the  law  and  to  make 
on  the  basis  of  the  certsus  of  1880,  and  from  the  up  the  roll  in  accordance  therewith.  In  per- 
prorated  towns  authorized  to  elect  in  1890 —  forming  this  dutv  he  omitted  the  members  from 
whose  right  to  seats  was  clearly  established.  Of  towns  formerly  classed,  and  added  to  the  roll  all 
these  regularly  elected  members,  the  Republi-  "  if  entitled  "  members  who  presented  their  cre- 
cans  claime<l  153  and  conceded  to  the  Democrats  dentials.  As  thus  made  up,  the  roll  contained 
151,  while  the  Democrats  figured  a  small  major-  179  Republicans  and  158  Democrats,  4  "  if  en- 
ity  for  themselves,  the  vote  in  several  towns  be-  titled  "  Democratic  members  having  failed  to 
ing  close.  If  the  members  from  the  towns  present  their  credentials.  This  action  insured 
formerly  classed  could  be  legally  excluded  from  the  election  of  a  Republican  Governor  and  a  Re- 
the  House,  while  the  "  if  entitled"  members  were  publican  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Sena- 
placed  upon  the  roll  with  those  regularly  enti-  tor  Blair. 

tied,  the  Kepublicans  would  have  an  undisputed  NEW  JERSEY,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  onrf 
majority,  enabling  them  to  organize  the  House  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
and  elect  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  Dec.  18, 1 787 ;  area.  7,815  square  miles.  The  pop- 
as  well  as  a  United  States  Senator.  If.  on  the  ulation,  according  to  each  decennial  census,  was 
other  hand,  the  members  from  the  towns  formerly  184,189  in  1 790 ;  21 1,149  in  1800 :  245,562  in  1810 ; 
classed  should  be  added  to  the  roll  and  the  "  if  277,426  in  1820 ;  820,828  in  1830 ;  873,806  in  1840 ; 
entitled"  members  excluded,  the  Democrats  489,656 in  1850;  672,035 in  I860:  906,096 in  1870; 
would  have  a  clear  majority,  would  organize  the  1,131,116  in  1880 ;  and  1,444,938  in  1890.  Capital, 
House,  elect  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov-  Trenton. 

emor,  and  possibly  name  the  United  States  Sena-  Ooverninent. — The  following  were  the  State 

tor.    Should  hrjth  sets  of  members  be  added  to  officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Leon  Abbett, 

the  roll,  the  Republicans  would   have  a  slight  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State  and   Insurance 

majority.    The  Wew  Hampshire  law  provides  Commissioner,  Henry  C.  Kelsey;  Treasurer,  John 

that  the  clerk  of  the  preceding  House  of  Repre-  J.  Toffey ;  Comptroller,  Kdward  J.  Anderson  ; 

sentatives  shall  make  up,  according  to  the  Con-  Attorney-General,  John  P.  Stockton  ;  Superin- 

stitution  and  the  law,  the  roll  of  members-elect  tendent'of  Public  Instruction,  Edwin  O.  Chap- 

of  the  new  House.  It  therefore  devolved  upon  the  man :  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mer- 

clerk,  in  this  case,  virtually  to  decide  what  should  cer  Beasley;  Associate  Justices,   Manning  M. 

be  the  political  complexion  of  the  House  and  indi-  Knapp,  Alfred  Reed,  Edward  W.  Scudder,^en- 
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net  Van  Syckel,  David  A.  Depue,  Jonathan  Dix- 
on, William  J.  Magie,  and  Cnarles  G.  Garrison  ; 
Chancellor,  Alexaiuler  T.  McGill,  Jr. ;  Vice-Chan- 
cellors,  Abraham  V.  Van  Fleet,  John,  T.  Bird, 
Henry  C.  Pitney,  and  Robert  S.  Green.  Vice- 
Chancellor  Green  was  appointed  on  March  4, 
being  the  second  of  the  two  additional  vice- 
chancellors  whose  appointment  was  authorized 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1880. 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1800,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


1880. 


Atlantic 

Bergen 

Burlington . . 

Camden 

Cape  May.. . 
CnmborUnd. 

Esaez 

Oloacester . . 

Hudson 

Hunterdon.. 

Mercer 

Middlesex... 
Monmouth  . 

Morrb 

Ocean 

Paaaalc 

Halem 

Somerset 

Hnssex 

Union 

Warren 


18,704 
8«,T8(J 
55,4(>S 
62,942 
9,765 
87,687 

169,929 
125,886 

187,944 
8«,570 
58,061 
5^286 

^^58s 

5(1,861 
14,455 
68,"^ 
24,679 
27,162 
28,589 
65,671 
86,589 


Total 1,181,116     1.444,988        818,817 


1890. 


Isi 


2S.S86 
47,226 
58,528 
87,637 
11,26^ 
45,488 

256,098 
28,649 

275,126 
85,355 
79,973 
61,754 
69,128 
54,101 
15.974 

105,046 
25.151 
28,811 
22,256 
72,467 
86,558 


10,182 

8,126 
24,745 

1,508 

7,751 
66.169 

2,768 

87,182 

•8,215 

21,917 

9,463 
ia590 

8,240 

1,619 

86,186 

672 

1,149 

•  1,280 

16,896 

•86 


*  Decreaao. 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  revenue 
fund  on  Oct.  31,  1889,  was  $241,096.48;  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  ensuing  were  1 1,794,698. 14; 
the  disbursements  were  $1,602,933.75;  and  there 
remained  a  balance  of  $433,760.87  on  Oct.  31, 
1890.  The  receipts  include  the  following  items : 
Tax  on  railroad  corporations,  $1,050,451.20;  tax 
on  miscellaneous  corporations,  $292,137.10;  fees 
paid  for  certificates  of  new  corporations,  $99,- 
359.72  ;  tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies, 
$5,450.78;  State- Prison  receipts,  $56,197.63; 
offlcial  fees,  $21,825.65 ;  judicial  fees,  $12,648.24; 
interest  and  dividends,  $18,870;  proceeds  of  ar- 
bitration in  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  matter, 
$235,000.  The  disbursements  for  ordinary  State 
expenses  were  as  follow :  State  and  county 
lunatic  asylums,  $215,597.13;  Home  for  Disabled 
Soldiers,  '$33,659.17;  Reform  School  for  Bovs, 
$57,209.02;  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  $7,437.13: 
pensions,  $4,145.88;  State  Prison,  $160,289.27; 
judicial  expenses,  $163,986.21 ;  State  govern- 
ment, $237,437.17;  National  Guard  and  military 
expenses,  $89,685.13;  advertising  and  printing, 
$175,419.80;  support  of  blind  and  feeble-minded, 
$54,418.02;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $104,064.20; 
loan  to  sinking  fund  to  pay  debt  and  interest, 
$37,389;  appropriation  to  sinking  fund  to  pay 
bonded  debt,  $90,000:  total  ordinary  expenses, 
$1,430,737.13.  The  extraordinar)'  expenses  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $172,196.62.  The  balance 
of  $433,760.87  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  fund, 
on  Oct.  31,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  on 
Jan.  1,  1891,  amounting  to  $119,357,  and  the 
payment  of  ordinary  Stale  expenses  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1891,  which  will  amonnt  to  about  $300,- 


000.    No  considerable  revenue  accnies  to  this 
fund  from  October  until  February. 

In  the  State  school  fund,  which  is  distinct 
from  the  State  revenue  fund,  the  balance  on 
Oct.  31,  1889.  was  $329,904.82;  the  receipts  for 
the  year  ensuing  were  $1,273.997.02 ;  the  disburse- 
ments, $941,876.20;  and  there  remained  on  Oct. 
31,  1890,  a  balance  of  $662,025.64.  The  per- 
manent investments  held  by  this  fund  at  the 
latter  date  amounted  to  $3,205,991.95,  to  which 
should  be  added  the  cash  balance  of  $662,025.64, 
making  the  total  value  of  the  fund  $8,868,017.59. 
The  income  only  of  thia  sum  is  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools. 

The  receipts  of  the  sinking  fund  during  the 
fiscal  year,  including  the  annual  State  appropria- 
tion, were  $166,418.03;  the  {lavments  therefronu 
including  $100,000  of  the  principal  of  the  SUte 
debt  paid,  were  $170,726.69;  and  total  value  of 
the  fund  on  Oct  81  was  $553,107.06.  The 
bonded  State  debt  had  been  leduced  to  $1,096,- 
800  on  Oct  31.  The  floating  debt  at  the  same 
date  was  $400,000,  but  was  reduced,  as  above 
stated,  to  $300,000  on  Dec.  31. 

Counter  1>ebt8.— The  total  debt  of  New  Jer- 
sey counties  is  $5,159,339,  a  decrease  of  $2,133,- 
105  in  ten  years.  The  bonded  debt  is  $4,868,- 
823,  and  the  floating  debt  $290,516.  Nearly 
every  county  has  a  debt 

Legislatfye  Session.— The  regular  session  of 
the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  14,  and  adjourned 
on  May  23.  A  new  election  law,  which  includes 
the  Australian  ballot  system,  was  an  important 
result  of  the  session.  It  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governor  of  county  boards  of 
registration,  which  shall  appoint  local  boards  of 
registry  and  election  in  each  election  district. 
All  ballots  cast  at  any  election  for  any  public 
officer  or  officers  within  any  municipality  of  the 
State  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  at  public 
expense.  Canaidates  for  ofilce  may  be  nominat- 
ed by  the  convention  or  caucus  of  any  party 
that  received  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  total  vote 
cast  at  the  last  election  in  the  district  or  politi- 
cal division  for  which  the  nomination  is  made. 
Candidates  may  also  be  nominated  by  petition,  if 
such  petition  is  signed  by  voters  equal  in  num- 
ber to  at  least  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  oast 
at  the  last  election  in  the  district  in  which  the 
candidate  is  to  be  voted  for,  provided,  that  if 
the  candidate  is  to  be  voted  for  throughout  the 
State,  there  shall  be  at  least  800  signatures,  and 
if  in  any  district  less  than  the  State,  the  petition 
shall  be  signed  by  at  least  5  voters  for  every 
hundred  votes  cast  in  the  last  election,  but  not 
more  than  200  signatures  shall  be  required  in 
any  such  case.  All  candidates  are  required  to 
write  their  acceptance  upon  the  nomination  cer- 
tificate. The  municipal  clerks  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  printing  and  distributing  ballots 
containing  the  names  of  candidates  filed  with 
them,  and  all  other  ballots  shall  be  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  county  clerks.  A  separate 
ballot  shall  be  prepared  for  each  p<»litical  party, 
containing  the  names  of  all  candidates  of  the 
party,  under  the  name  of  the  party,  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  a  separate  ballot  may  be  printed  con- 
taining the  independent  nominees.  Ballots  shall 
be  of  white  paper,,  uniform  in  size,  quality,  and 
tvpe,  and  shall  contain  on  the  back  nothing  but 
the  words  of  ^'  official  ballot  for,*'  together  with 
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the  name  of  the  election  district,  the  date  of  the  Increasing  tho  annual  salary  of  the  Governor  to 

election,  and  a  fac  simile  signature  of  the  county  llOjOOO. 

or  municipal  clerk.    The  clerks  shall  also  provid'e  forbidding  wiwnbrokera  to  soil  at  the  house  or 

a  sufficient  number  of  official  envelopes  made  of  Steif'^^^^ti]}  S?h.ilt«  ^.J^^i^  i'«5f^S'^^^ 
white  paper  and  stamped  on  the  back^in  the  same  g^^f^  ^'  ^^""^  ^  ^^""^ '''  ^**«  ^^"'  ^^  ^^"^  ^'^' 
manner  as  the  ballots.  They  shall  transmit  tho  .  Makinir  desertion  for  two  years  a  gi-ound  of  divorce, 
ballots  and  envelopes  so  prepared  to  the  election  Providing  that  the  court  of  chancery  mav,  on  pcti- 
officers  for  use  upon  election  day,  but  on  request  tion,  authorize  a  married  wonnan  to  convey  lier  real  es- 
of  anv  voter,  ten  days  before  election,  they  may  tate  without  her  husband  joininjr  in  tlie  deed  in  case 
deliver  to  iiim  as  many  of  the  official  ballots  as  ^«  »*  unable  to  do  so  by  reason  of  lunacy  or  other  men- 
he  wishes,  provided  he  shall  pay  the  cost  of  pre-  A*!!i?^^?^i^/*  ^u  ^  i- 1  *•  ♦•  -^v  •  -  •  ♦• 
^„«;..«.  ««,r^.u„«.:„«  fk«r«  il.,/  «^  ^m«;«i  ^JT..^  Authorizing  the  consolidation  of  religious  societies 
paring  and  pnntmg  them,  but  no  official  enve-  ^^^Yie  same  denomination 

lope  shall  be  so  furnished.    Such  ballots  may  be  Providing  that  any  corporation  oiganizedforbcnev- 

distributed  before  election  day,  and  may  be  used  ©lent  or  charitable  purposes  may  hold  real  and  per- 

in  voting ;  but  if  any  ballot  or  envelope  shall  be  sonal  estate  not  exceeding  |500,000  in  value.    Provid- 

found  to  contain  any  mark  or  device  to  distin-  in^  for  the  incorporation  of  societies  for  the  aid  of 

guish  it  from  others,  the  ballot  shall  be  void.  children  and  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children. 

Any  voter  may  erase  any  name  from  his  bal-  gt^^P""i'sW'^^  ^"1*  "®''  ^^^^^n«  on  the 

lot,  and  write  or  paste  any  name  thereon  but  he  ProviSadditiSnS^r'S  scholarshiiis  at  the  State 

must  write  with  black  mk  or  black  pencil,  other-  AgricultuS  College. 

wise  the  entire  ballot  shall  be  void,  and  pasters  Directing  that  all  license  fees  for  sale  of  liquors  re- 
must  be  printed  in  black  ink  on  white  paper.  ccived  by  the  county  clerks  shall  be  paid  ovtr  to  tlie 

Questions  submitted  to  the  people  shall  be  municipalities  witfam  which  the  respective  licenses 
printed  at  the  end  of  each  ballot  oeneath  the  are  to  be  exercised,  for  tho  use  of  such  municipalities, 
list  of  candidates,  and  if  any  such  questions  be  .  T?  authorize  the  establishment  of  flree  public  libra- 
marked  off  or  defaced  upon  the  ballot,  it  shall  be  Sf'Sate^  *  town>hips,  or  other  municipalities  of 
counted  as  a  negative  vote  ;  otherwise,  as  an  af-  Providing  that  every  citizen  cntitted  to  vote  at  a 
flrmative  vote.  Polling  places  shall  be  provided  gcDeral  election  for  memberH  of  the  Legislature  shall 
with  booths  or  compartments  having  a  swinging  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  of  municipal  officers 
door  so  arranged  that  some  part  of  the  person  of  held  in  the  municipality  where  he  resides. 
a  voter  inside  shall  be  seen  from  the  outside.  To  authorize  the  construction  of  an  additional  wing. 
Said  booths  shall  each  contain  a  counter  or  shelf,  ^^^  certain  other  alterations,  at  tho  Stoto  Prison,  and 
and  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  'PS'iPPSSS^g.fi^i^             „„  „H^itinn  t^  fh. 

^'.^""^Mt^r^^P^r^  7^'  lead  pencils.  buteftt^Ku^t^^^^^^^^^^ 

There  shall  be  at  each  pollmg  place  not  less  than  Creating  a  State  board  of  medical  examiners, 

one  booth  for  every  seventy-five  voters  at  the  To  punish  any  person  who  shall  sell,  pledge,  pawn, 

last  election,  and  in  no  case  less  than  five  booths,  or  secrete  any  property  that  he  has  borrowed,  hired, 

Thev  shall  be  erected  within  a  railed  inclosure,  in  leased,  or  purchased  under  an  agreement  in  writing, 

which  the  ballot-box  shall  also  be  placed,  and  where  tbe  title  of  such  property  is  not  to  pass  until 

shall  be  in  full  view  of  the  election  officers.    Ev-  the  agreement  is  ^ulflll^. 

.                  . '„  «uu:„  *.u^  ««;k«^    »k„n  Appropnatmg  $12,000  for  a  new  building  at  the 

ery  voter,  on  entenng  within  the  railing,  shall  Honle^^for  Feeble-minded  Women,  at  Vineland. 

receive  from  an  election  ofticer  at  least  one  of  Tq  establish  in  the  State  House  a  museum  for  the 

each  of  the  official  ballots,  and  one  envelope,  reception  of  collections  of  the  natural  products  and 

With  these  he  shall  enter  a  booth,  closing  the  mlneralstaplesof  the  State  and  of  specimens  showing 

door,  shall  then   prepare  his  ballot  and  place  it  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  State. 

in  the  envelope  so  that  it  shall  be  entirelv  con-  ^  Mskinff  it  unlawful  for  any  pci-son  to  sell,  or  offer 

ccaletl,  and  shall  then  retire  from  the  booth  and  for  siile.  baled  hay  or  straw  with  more  than  10  per 

forthwith  deposit  the  envelope  containing  his  ^^^.^^^^^'^ti'^^^^^^ 

ballot  in  the  ballot-box.     Only  one  voter  shall  Authorizing  the  Chief  Justice  and  each  Associate 

be  allowed  within  a  booth  at  one  time,  but  no  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  tho  Chancellor,  and 

limit  is  placed  to  the  number  of  voters  that  may  each  Vice-CIjancellor,  to  solemnize  marriages. 

be  allowed   within  the  railed  inclosure.     Elec-  Making  persons  who  carry  away  with  intent   to 

tioneering  within  100  hundred  feet  of  any  poll-  fteaj,  or  who  unlawfully  appropriate,  domestic  fowl, 

ing  place  is  forbidden.    It  is  expressly  provided  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  oyer  |100,  or  to  impnsonment 

f k«f^^arn  .«« A«f ivi ,*»  oi^«ii  «/v*  K«  <,»ix-.*«»f  f/^  f K^o  at  liBrd  wbor  not  over  three  years. 

that  town  meetings  shall  not  be  subject  to  this  p^viding  that  all  persons  or  corporations  engaged 

'*''•     ^,           ^           .,       ..    ^  •#               M       ^  in  the  business  of  flni>hing  silk,  or  other  goods  of 

Another  act  provides  that  if  any  railroad  or  ^hich  silk  is  the  component  part,  shall  be  entitled  to 

canal  corporation  shall  surrender  to  the  State  a  lien  upon  the  goods  and  property  of  others  which 

*  any  right  it  mav  have  of  exemption  from  taxa-  may  come  into  their  possession  for  the  purpose  of  be- 

tion,  the  State  shall  therefor  surrender  its  right  ing  finished  and  prepared  for  sale  for  any  work  and 

or  claim  to  take  or  purchase  the  property  of  such  l^bor  performed  or  materials  furnished  in  such  finish. 


large  of  the  oificials  of  the  experiment  i 

it.                                 *  Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  six 

The  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  pro-  persons  to  take  into  consideration  the  taxation  of 

posed  by  the  Ijegislature  of  1889  were  agreed  to  property,  and  to  report  to  tho  next  Legislature  a  bill 

at  this  session,  and  provision  was  made  for  their  embodying  the  results  of  their  inquiries, 

submission  to  the  people  at  a  special  election  to  Authorizing  the  school  authorities  in  the  various 

u-  u^i^  ^«  c««f   «i\  municipalities  and  school  districts  to  purchase  with 

be  held  on  ^ept.  dU.  ^,j^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^       ^^ j  ^  ^^^     ^^^^ 

Other  acto  of  tbe  session  were  as  follow :  ^pon  the  public-school  buildings. 


^o-^.-y^,,.'^  '^e't4.^'t-*'c:^%y 
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rates.      The  Governor  recommends  that  the  tax  been  in  attendance.    The  New  Church  Building 

laws  be  amended,  that  a  railroad  commission  be  fund  had  a  balance  of  $318,  and  was  credited 

created,  and  that  a  commissioner  of  agriculture  with  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 

be  provided  for.  the  value  of  |1,200.    The  value  of  the  Rice 

Elections.— Pursuant  to  the  legislative  act  of  legacy  was  returned  at  $0,588,  and  that  of  the 

this  year,  a  special  election  was  held  on  Sept.  30,  Rotch  legacy  (including  plates  and  manuscripts 

at  which  two  proposed  amendments  to  the  State  at  cost),  at  $87^86.     The  receipts  for  foreign 

Constitution,  adopted  by  two  successive  Legisla-  missions  had  beuen  $4,752,  a  larger  amount  than 

tures,  were  submitted  to  the  oeople.    The  first  in  any  former  year;  and  the  endowment,  having 

amendment,  which  would  strike  from  the  Con-  been  increased  by  $1,125,  amounted  to  $2,125. 

stitution  the  provision  requiring  the  Legislature  All  the  old  fields  had  received  attention,  and 

to  enact  general  and  not  local  laws  regulating  the  several  new  ones*  had  been  brought  to  notice  and 

internal  aflfairs  of  towns  and  counties,  was  de-  supplied  to  a  limited  extent.     Of  the  foreign 

feated  by  a  vote  of  3,328  yeas  to  59,050  nays,  missions,  reports  were  presented  from  those  in 

The  second  amendment,  which  would  strike  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Italy,  and  communica- 

the  Constitution  a  provision  requiring  the  Senate  tions  had  been  received  conceruinff  the  establish- 

and  General  Assembly,  in  joint  session,  to  ap-  ment  of  a  mission  in  Trinidad.    The  Convention 

Soint  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  fixed  upon  $10,000  as  the  amount  which  the 
efeated  by  a  vote  of  16,756  yeas  to  45,611  nays.  Church  ought  to  raise  during  the  year  for  mis- 
At  the  November  election,  eight  members  of  sions.  The  committee  on  the  publication  of 
the  State  Senate  and  the  entire  General  Assem-  Swedenborg*s  manuscripts  reported  that  while, 
bly  were  chosen.  The  Democrats  elected  7  Sen-  for  the  want  of  funds,  nothing  had  been  done  in 
ators,  and  the  Republicans  1.  Of  the  holdover  the  matter,  there  was  danger  that  prolonged  de- 
Senators,  7  were  Democrats  and  6  Republicans,  lay  in  the  execution  of  the  work  might  prevent 
so  that  the  Senate  for  1891  will  consist  of  14  Dem-  its  being  done  at  all,  for  the  writing  was  becom- 
ocrats  and  7  Republicans.  Of  the  members  of  ing  too  indistinct  to  be  photographed.  Two  new 
the  Assembly  chosen  at  the  same  time,  40  were  volumes  of  Latin  reprints  haa  b€«n  published  by 
Democrats  and  20  Republicans.  In  the  congres-  the  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publish- 
sional  elections  the  Republicans  elected  their  ing  Society.  A  series  of  resolutions  defining  the 
candidates  in  the  First  and  Second  Districts,  and  position  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  was  re- 
Democrats  were  elected  in  the  remaining  five,  a  ferred  to  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  by  it 
loss  of  two  seats  by  the  Republicans.  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee. 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH.  The  tables  The  English  Conference.— The  Annual  Con- 
of  the  United  States  census  of  1890  give  this  ference  in  England  met  Aug.  11,  under  the  presi- 
Church  154  congregational  organizations  in  the  dency  of  the  Rev.  John  Presland.  The  secre- 
United  States,  with  7,096  members.  The  direct-  taiy  reported  that  there  were  70  societies  con- 
ory  published  in  connection  with  the  "  Journal "  nected  with  the  Conference,  having  6,249  mem- 
of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  bers.  A  proposition  was  entertain^  for  the  ao- 
for  1890  gives  in  its  list  of  ministers  the  names  point  ment  of  a  permanent  committee  on  build- 
of  8  general  pastors,  103  pastors,  and  10  author-  mg.  Suggestions  for  increasing,  improving,  and 
ized  candidates  and  preachers ;  127  societies,  or  concentrating  missionary  operations  were  ac- 
places  containing  societies,  in  the  United  States  cepted  as  the  basis  for  future  action.  The 
and  Canada,  75  in  England  and  Scotland,  1  in  amount  of  the  funds  administered  by  the  Con- 
Austria,  4  in  Denmark,  13  in  France,  8  in  Ger-  ference  was  reported  as  being  £67,000.  A 
many,  1  in  Hungary,  9  in  Italy,  2  in  Norway,  14  scheme  for  a  Minister's  Sustentation  fund,  sub- 
in  Sweden,  7  in  Switzerland,  13  in  Australia  and  mitted  in  1888,  having  failed  to  secure  adequate 
New  Zealand,  3  in  India,  7  in  South  Africa,  5  in  support,  was  suspend^.  A  proposition  was  con- 
the  West  Indies,  and  1  each  in  Mauritius  and  sidered  for  co-operation  with  the  American  New 
West  Falkland  Isles.  The  General  Convention  Church  Sunday-School  Association  in  undertak- 
includes  11  state  associations  and  10  societies.  ing  the  systematic  preparation  of  "Com men ta- 
The  seventieth  annual  meeting  of  the  General  ries  on  the  Word,"  similar  in  form  to  the  Cam- 
Convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  beginning  bridge  Bible  for  schools. 

June  21.  The  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles  presided.  NEWMAN,  JOHN  HENRY,  Cardinal,  born 
The  treasurer  reported  the  amount  of  $42,651  in  London,  England,  Feb.  21, 1801 ;  died  in  Bir- 
to  the  credit  of  thirteen  special  funds  of  which  miilgham,  England,  Aug.  11, 1890.  His  father, 
he  had  the  charge.  The  general  receipts  and  ex-  who  belon|(ed  to  a  family  of  landed  proprietors 
penditures  of  the  Board  of  Publication  had  been  in  Cambridgeshire,  was  a  wealthy  banker  of 
f 2,686.  The  funds  in  its  hands  were  the  New  strong  Puritan  tendencies.  His  mother,  Jemima 
Church  Messenger  fund  of  $22,459,  and  the  Mrs.  Fourdrinier,  was  of  French  Huguenot  origin, 
McDonald  fund  of  $7,810.  The  Merchandise  and  possessed  much  culture,  colored  bv  deep  re- 
Department,  including  a  book  store  in  New  York,  ligious  feeling.  They  had  three  children — two 
had  been  practically  self- sustaining.  Besides  pub-  sons,  John  Henry  and  Francis,  and  a  daughter, 
lishing  a  number  of  books  or  new  editions,  it  had  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  Mozley.  All 
dispo^  of  about  30,000  copies  of  tracts.  The  three  were  remarkably  gifted,  and  revealed  their 
Endowment  fund  of  the  Theological  School  had  superior  aptitudes  at  an  early  age.  John  Henry 
been  increased  t>o  $58,487,  and  its  property  at  knew  the  Bible  almost  by  heart,  and  read,  in  ad- 
Cambndge,  Mass.,  was  valued  at  $16,618.  The  dition  to  Calvinistic  works,  Paine's  "Tracts" 
school,  which  occupies  the  "Sparks  Estate"  in  and  Hume's  "Essays"  before  he  was  fifteen. 
Cambridge,  had  "taken  its  place  in  a  ouiet,  or-  Then  he  was  converted,  and  began  to  experience 
derly  manner,"  and  was  provided  witn  ample  those  strong  religious  convictions  that  clung  to 
and  suitable  accommodations.    Six  students  had  him  through  life. 
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He  received  most  of  his  early  education  at  a  changed  his  religious  views  for  others  very  dif- 
private  school  in  Ealing,  kept  by  Dr.  Nicholas,  ferent  from  those  then  held  in  the  English 
which  was  famous  in  its  day,  and  soon  found  Church,  and  in  1827  he  completely  separated 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  class,  with  his  broth-  from  the  evangelical  party  in  the  university, 
er  Francis  not  far  below.  His  teachers  said  he  He  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Mary*s  in  18^ 
had  extraordinary  quickness  of  understanding,  and  then  began  by  his  sermons  to  lay  the  basis 
learned  what  he  wished,  and  wished  to  learn  of  the  religious  system  to  which  his  friend  Pusey 
everything — literature,  art,  science.  But  he  pre-  gave  his  name.  As  tutor  he  was  exercising  an 
ferred  to  devote  himself  to  music.  When  he  extraordinarv  influence  over  all  the  students  who 
had  not  a  book  in  his  hand,  he  was  pretty  sure  came  under  bis  charge,  and  the  progress  of  his 
to  be  engaged  in  practicing  on  the  violin.  He  opinions  among  them  began  to  alarm  the  college 
composed  an  opera  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  the  authorities.  When  remonstrated  with  he  said 
name  he  was  familiarly  known  by  was  **  the  lit-  simply:  ^'I  consider  the  college  tutor  to  have  a 
tie  Mozart."  He  was  at  the  same  time  gay  and  care  of  souls."  and  rather  than  give  way  he  re- 
sprightly,  and  was  as  ardent  in  his  devotion  to  signed  his  tutorship  in  1831.  This  resignation 
tne  school  games  as  to  his  intellectual  labors.  It  is  generally  considered  the  beginning  of  the  Ox- 
was  the  wish  of  his  parents  that  he  should  be-  ford  Movement. 

come  a  lawyer.  But  an  event,  apparently  insig-  In  company  with  Hurrell  Froude  he  visited 
niflcant,  decided  his  career.  Some  theological  Rome  in  the  following  year,  then  traveled 
works  fell  into  his  hands,  among  them  the  writ-  through  Sicily,  and  was  attacked  by  fever  at 
in^s  of  Thomas  Scott,  Law*s  '*  Serious  Call,"  and  Leoniorte.  He  was  believed  to  be  dying,  but 
Milner's  "Church  History."  The  impression  kept  constantly  repeating,  "I  shall  not  die,  I 
produced  on  him  by  these  works  had  the  force  have  a  work  to  do.  He  recovered  and  reached 
of  a  revelation.  He  received  from  them,  he  re-  England  in  July,  1833.  During  this  joumev  he 
lates  in  the  "Apologia,"  those  "impressions  of  wrote  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  a  hymn  whiclb  is 
dogma  "  that  were  never  afterward  obscured,  now  a  classic  and  has  become  popular  with  Prot- 
He  also  read  Newton  on  the  prophecies,  and  be-  estants  of  every  denomination, 
came  convinced  that  the  Pope  was  anti-Christ,  a  On  his  return  Newman  found  the  state  of  the 
conviction  that  hardly  left  him  until  a  few  years  English  Church  even  more  alarming  than  the 
before  he  became  a  Catholic.  The  change  was  news  that  had  reached  him  in  Italy  indicated, 
so  complete  th)it  he  scarcely  remembered  the  flf-  The  Reform  act  of  1830  had  given  a'democratic 
teen  years  that  preceded  it.  He  heard  a  myste-  impulse  to  the  nation,  and  the  established  religion 
rious  voice  drawing  him  toward  the  temple.  He  was  the  first  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  new  con- 
felt  also  that  to  work  out  his  destiny  he  must  ditions  created  by  it.  Bishoprics  in  Ireland  were 
lead  a  single  life.  Under  the  influence  of  these  suppressed,  and  other  symptoms  of  what  he  con- 
impressions,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  siaered  ^rave  dangers  in  the  near  future  were 
where  he  formed  friendships  that  were  to  encour-  not  wanting.  Keble  delivered  his  celebrated  ser- 
age  him  in  his  determination.  He  acquired,  al-  inon  on  "  National  Apostasy,"  which  gave  tone 
most  from  the  first  moment,  an  influence  over  to  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  the  anniversary  of 
his  companions  that  came  from  the  fascination  which  Newman  afterward  observed  as  a  religious 
of  his  moral  nature.  The  kind  of  religious  de-  festival.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  future 
votion  with  which  they  listened  to  him  is  said  to  cardinal,  Anglicanism  had  no  foundation  unless 
have  been  due  as  much  to  the  singularly  mclodi-  it  had  valid  credentials  to  show  of  its  divine  in- 
cus tones  of  his  voice  as  to  the  commanding  sin-  stitution,  and  these  he  flrmly  believed  it  had. 
cerity  of  his  words.  He  was  graduated  in  1820,  But  where  were  they  to  be  found  f  Clearly  in 
receiving,  to  the  surprise  of  his  fellow-students,  the  teaching  of  the  Universal  Church.  Thisrea- 
only  a  third-class.  In  1823  he  was  elected  a  fel-  soning  rendered  necessary  an  appeal  to  the  fa- 
low  of  Oriel,  the  most  distinguished  college  of  thers  and  to  the  history  of  the  Chui-ch.  New- 
the  university.  man  had  recourse  to  the,  fathers,  and,  as  a  result 

Newman  did  not  feel  himself  quite  at  home  of  his  researches,  he  invented  the  "  Via  Media," 
during  his  flrst  year  of  residence.  The  college  or,  if  it  was  not  invented  by  him,  his  powerful 
contained  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  genius  gave  it  a  passing  energy,  and  lor  some 
university — Whately,  Arnold,  Kcble,  Pusey,  time  it  was  the  point  around  which  the  battle 
Hawkins,  Hurrell  Froude,  and  others.  An  in-  raged.  This  system  was  intende<l  by  him  to  be 
stance  of  Newman's  beautiful  feeling  of  rever-  a  protest  against  the  defects  of  Protestantism  on 
ence  for  all  those  whom  he  considered  his  supe-  the  one  hand,  and  against  the  excesses  of  the 
riors  is  shown  in  his  account  of  what  occurred  on  Roman  Church  on  the  other.  To  scatter  his 
the  day  of  his  election,  when  he  was  sent  into  the  views  throughout  the  kingdom  Newman  had  re- 
Tower  to  shake  hands  with  the  provost  and  fel-  course  to  means  unknown  previously  in  the  his- 
lows.  "  I  bore  it  till  Keble  took  my  hand,  and  tory  of  the  English  Church.  He  began  the  famous 
then  felt  so  abashed  and  unworthy  of  the  honor  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  "out  of  his  own  head." 
done  me  that  I  seemed  quite  desirous  of  sinking  as  he  afterward  declared,  and  wrote  the  first  one 
into  the  ground."  himself.    They  were  little  pamphlets  or  loose 

In  18^  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  was  ap-  sheets,  and  were  read  in  every  corner  of  England, 
pointed  curate  of  St.  Clement's;  in  1825  became  The  effect  produced  by  them  might  be  compared 
vice-principal  at  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  shortly  to  that  of  tne  "  Provincial  Letters"  in  the  age  of 
afterward  tutor  at  Oriel.  Up  to  this  time  he  was  I^ouis  XIV.  Their  success  was  like  the  explosion 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  evangelical  school  of  a  mine,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 
of  the  English  Church.  Under  the  influence  of  dismayed ;  but  their  representations  and  pro- 
Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  the  friend  to  whom  he  tests  at  first  only  encouraged  the  movement, 
was  most  attached,  and   Keble,  he   gi'adually  When  Tract  XC  appeared  the  whole  country  was 
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in  an  uproar.    In  it  Newman  maintained  that  the  ter  brought  an  action  for  libel,  and  Newman  ob- 

aimof  the*' Thirty-nine  Articles"  of  the  English  tained  permission  from  the  Court  to  produce 

Church  was  to  condemn  the  abuses  of  certain  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his  assertions.    They 

doctrines  and  not  the  doctrines  themselves,  and  came  in  large  numbers  from  Italy,  Malta,  and 

that  subscription  might  be  made  to  them  in  a  elsewhere,  and  testified  to  the  truth  of  the  charges 

Catholic  though  not  in  a  Roman  sense.    This  of  unchastity  made  by  Newman.    But  the  jury 

tract  was  solemnly  censured  by  the  teaching  body  acce))ted  the  denial  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Newman 

of  the  university,  and  a  formal  retraction  was  was  fined  $500  and  condemned  to  remain  in 

demanded.    This  was  refused,  but  at  the  request  prison  until  it  was  paid.    The  verdict  was  gen- 

of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  the  ti-acts  ceased  to  ap*  eraliy  censured,  ana  the  "Tiroes"  declared  that 

pear.    They  were  replaced,  however,  by  other  henceforward  Catholics  had  the  right  to  say  that 

forms  of  combat,  anu  Newman,  under  the  pseu-  there  was  no  justice  for  them  in  England.    The 

donym  of  "  Catholicus,"  wrote  for  the  "  Times  "  fine  was  at  once  paid ;  but  the  costs  of  the  trial 

a  series  of  letters  that  intensified  the  conflict.  amounted  to  more  than   f  60,000,  owing  to  the 

In  1843  he  resigned  St.  Mary's,  previously  re-  expense  of  bringing  over  sp  many  witnesses. 
tracting  publicly  ail  the  severe  things  he  had  This  gave  the  Catholics  of  Europe  and  America 
said  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  After  what  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  admiration  for 
was  practically  a  separation  from  the  established  the  illustrious  convert,  and  a  far  larger  sum  than 
Church,  he  withdrew  to  the  village  of  Littlemore,  was  needed  was  speedily  collected, 
about  two  miles  from  Oxford,  where,  in  company  Freed  from  the  anxieties  of  this  painful  trial, 
with  his^oung  friends,  he  led  a  life  of  the  sever-  the  Superior  of  the  Oratory  of  Birmmgham  pur- 
est asceticism.  He  wrote  no  more,  and  showed  sued  his  religious  mission  and  multiplied  his  la- 
himself  nowhere.  A  delicate  conscience  imposed  bors ;  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  his 
upon  him  the  duty  of  silence  nntil  he  had  made  Church  imposed  new  duties  on  his  zeal.  He  had 
up  his  mind.  The  crisis  came  on  Oct.  10,  1845,  become  the  moderator  of  the  Catholic  movement, 
when  he  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  and  no  important  work  was  accomplished  with- 
by  Father  Dominic,  a  member  of  the  Passionist  out  his  participation.  In  1854  the  Irish  bishops 
order.  The  news  was  at  first  listened  to  with  in-  confided  to  him  the  task  of  organizing  the  Catn- 
creduUty.  When  it  became  certain,  the  dismay  olic  University  of  Dublin.  In  spite  of  the  ob- 
was  indescribable,  and  was  echoed  in  the  leading  stacles  that  arose  from  the  refusal  of  the  Eng- 
organs  of  public  opinion.  "  The  Anglican  Church  lish  Government  to  recognize  its  degrees,  he  suc- 
reeled  under  it,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield  long  ceeded  in  laying  the  foundation  of  an  institution 
afterward, '*  and  still  reels."  "  It  is  the  greatest  of  which  Ireland  is  justly  proud.  He  returned 
event  that  has  occurred  in  England  since  the  to  England  in  1858,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
Reformation,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone.  passed  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study  at  Edgbas- 

On  the  advice  of  Dr.  (afterward  Cardinal)  ton. 
Wiseman,  Newman  continued  the  monastic  life  At  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  he 
of  Littlemore  fur  a  year  longer,  and  then  was  threw  himself  with  great  energy  into  the  work 
called  to  Oscott,  where  he  remained  till  October,  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  engaged  a 
1846.  He  afterward  went  to  Rome  to  prepare  body  of  writers  to  assist  him.  For  some  un- 
for  ordination  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  known  reason,  this  was  after  a  time  abandoned, 
ordained  priest  and  received  into  the  congrega-  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
tion  of  the  Oratorians.  He  returned  to  England  known  to  have  been  translated  by  Newman  may 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1847.  and,  after  living  sue-  be  found  among  his  manuscripts.  Another  dis- 
cessively  in  different  Catholic  colleges,  gathered  appointment  was  his  failure  to  establish  a  branch 
around  him  some  of  his  old  disciples  and  found-  of  nis  congregation  at  Oxford,  the  Holy  See  re- 
ed with  them  the  English  Congregation  of  the  fusing  to  sanction  the  project,  on  the  ground 
Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  The  new  community  that  it  might  result  in  attracting  Catholic  young 
was  at  first  established  in  a  dancing  hall  in  Bir-  men  to  the  neighboring  Protestant  university, 
mingham,  until  the  charity  of  his  coreligionists  He  now  set  up  a  school  at  Edgbaston,  modeled 
enabled  him  to  erect  a  spacious  house  in  1851,  at  on  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  which 
Edgbaston.  in  the  suburbs.  There  he  led  for  has  turned  out  many  distinguished  pupils. 
several  years  the  life  of  the  humblest  and  most  In  1864  occurred  the  event  that  changed  the 
self-sacrificing  priest,  and  among  other  deeds  whole  course  of  English  feeling  in  his  regard, 
of  quiet  heroism,  volunteered  to  minister  to  the  Up  to  this  period  "renegade  and  traitor"  were 
sufferers  from  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849  at  the  terms  commonly  applied  to  him  on  the  plat- 
Bilston.  In  1850  he  delivered,  on  the  restoration  form  and  in  the  press.  Henceforward  he  was  to  be 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England,  his  sermon  the  model  of  unstained  honor  and  pure  and  lofty 
on  the  "  Second  Spring,"  which  Macaulay  knew  character  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  of  every 
by  heart  and  used  to  recite  in  tones  of  enthusi-  creed  and  class.  *  In  an  article  in  "  Macmillan  s 
asm.  In  the  same  year  his  calm  and  laborious  Magazine,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  oc- 
life  was  disturbed  by  a  grave  incident.  Father  curred  the  passage  :  "  Tnith  for  its  own  sake  had 
Hyacinth  Achilli,  an  Italian  monk  who  had  be-  never  been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy, 
come  a  Protestant,  was  making  violent  attacks  Father  Newman  informs  us  that  it  need  not, 
on  the  Church  he  had  left  in  different  parts  of  and  on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be."  We  can  not 
England.  When  he  came  to  Birmingham,  New-  enter  here  into  the  controvei-sy  that  ensued,  in 
man.  who  was  then  delivering  his  "Lectures  on  which  the  keen  and  poignant  irony,  the  match- 
the  Position  of  Catholics,"  devoted  one  of  them  less  and  polished  sarcasm  of  the  great  master  of 
to  a  revelation  of  the  private  life  of  Achilli  English  prose  showed  at  its  brightest.  Enough 
before  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Catholic  ^o  say  that  it  produced  the  "  Apologia  pro  sua 
Church.    After  fifteen  months  of  silence,  the  iat-  Vita,"  the  work  that  forever  shattered  the  preju- 
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dices  that  had  hitherto  prevented  his  country- 
men from  doing  Newman  justice.  The  motto 
that  he  prefixed  to  it.  Cor  ad  cor  loquitur^  was 
singularly  realized.  Newman  had  at  last  reached 
the  heart  of  England.  The  '* Apologia"  came 
out  in  seven  parts  between  April  21  and  June  2, 
and  the  interest  increased  with  each  succeeding 
number.  Clerks  were  seen  studying  it  as  they 
went  to  their  offices  in  the  morning,  and  preachers 
made  it  the  topic  of  their  sermons. 

When  the  Vatican  Council  opened  in  1869 
Newman  was  one  of  the  eminent  theologians  in- 
vited to  Rome  to  advise  with  the  Holy  See  and 
draw  up  the  schemata  which  the  fathers  were  to 
consider.  Though  he  declined,  he  paid  close  at- 
tention to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council.  Like 
many  other  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries,  he 
doubted  the  expediencv  of  a  definition  of  the 
doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility;  but  he  had  be- 
lieved and  taught  the  doctrine  itself  long  l)efore 
the  Council  assembled,  and  when  it  was  defined 
he  accepted  it  without  hesitation.  The  great 
oratorian  being  now  regarded  by  all  parties  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  contemporary  England,  it 
was  considered  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a 
formal  recognition  of  his  geiiius  and  virtue.  No 
one,  then,  was  surprised  when  Trinity  College 
offered  him  an  honorary  fellowship* in  1877, 
although  he  was  the  first  Catholic  to  obtain 
this  distinction  since  the  Reformation.  His  re- 
turn to  Oxford,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
thirty  years, was  in  the  nature  of  a  triumph.  He 
was  the  guest  of  the  President  of  Trinity  and 
was  received  by  all  the  members  of  the  uni- 
versity corporation  as  a  master. 

Modest  and  simple  amid  all  the  honors  show- 
ered upon  him,  Newman  hesitated  long  before 
accepting  the  dignity  of  the  purple  in  1879.  For 
some  weeks  a  paragraph  in  the  **  Times  "  headed 
"Cardinal  or  not  Cardinal"  created  almost  as 
much  excitement  as  that  which  attended  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  Apologia."  To  take  away  every 
pretext  for  a  refusal,  Leo  XIII  dispensed  him 
from  the  obligation  of  residing  at  Rome,  a  re- 
quirement demanded  from  cardinals  who  are  not 
bishops.  He  arrived  in  Rome  on  April  24, 1879. 
His  health  was  much  affected  during  his  stay  in 
the  city.  The  formal  announcement  of  his  crea- 
tion as  cardinal  deacon  was  brought  to  him  on 
May  12  at  the  Palazzo  del  Pigna,  where  he  was 
the  center  of  a  brilliant  throng  of  American  and 
English  Catholics  and  of  high  dignitaries,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical.  The  address  that  he  delivered 
on  the  occasion  excited  universal  admiration. 
"  It  was,"  wrote  Dr.  Pusey,  "  a  beautiful  speech, 
the  old  John  Henry  Newman  speaking  out  the 
truth,  yet  not  wounding  a  single  heart."  He  was 
assigned  the  Church  of  San  Georgio  as  his  title, 
and  thus  became  the  Cardinal  of  St.  George.  He 
returned  by  slow  stages,  and  reached  Edgbaston 
on  July  1.  He  continued  to  govern  his  monas- 
tery and  direct  the  school  he  tiad  founded  as  in 
the  past,  at  the  same  time  regularly  making  his 
own  bed  and  setting  his  sleeping-room  in  order 
every  morning  after  rising  at  5  A.  M.  Cardinal 
Newman  passed  away  peacefully,  surrounded  by 
his  spiritual  children. 

His  works  comprise  more  than  40  volumes, 
ranging  through  all  the  forms  of  literature. 
Among  them  are :  "  Lectures  on  Romanism  and 
Popular  Protestantism  "  (1837) ;  "  Letter  to  J. 


Fausset  on  Certain  Points  of  Faith"  (1838); 
"Parochial  Sermons "(8  vols.,  Ix>ndon.  1888-^44 
-90) ;  "  Doctrine  of  Justification  "  (London,  1840 
-'90) ;  "  Church  of  the  Fathers  "  (London.  1840- 
'90);  *'E8savs  on  the  Miracles  of  the  Middle 
Ages"  (184^):  ''Annotated  Translation  of  St. 
Athanasius  "  (London,  1842-'44-'90) :  "  Sermons 
on  Theory  of  Relip^ious  Belief"  (1844);  ''De- 
velopment of  Christian  Doctrine"  (1846);  *'Loss 
and  Gain,  or  the  Story  of  a  Convert "  (London, 
1848;  9lh  ed.,  1890);  "Discourses  addressed 
to  Mixed  Congregations"  (London,  185O-'90); 
"  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Turks  "  (1854) ; 
"Apologia  pro  sua  Vita"  (Ix)ndon,  1864-'90); 
"  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey  on  his  Recent  Eirenicon  '* 
(1866);  "Calista,  an  Historical  Tale"  (London. 
1890) ;  "  Difficulties  of  Anglicans  "  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1890);  "Dream  of  Gerontius"  (Ijondon, 
1890);  "Rssav  on  Assent"  (London,  1890); 
"  Historical  Sketches  "  (3  vols.) ;  "  Idea  of  a 
University";  "Verses  on  Various  Occasions"; 
"Via  Media"  (2  vols.).  See  also  -Cardinal 
Newman,"  bv  John  Oldcastle  (London,  3d  ed., 
18^),  and  bis  "Letters  and  Correspondence, 
with  a  Brief  Autobiography,"  edited  by  Anne 
Mozley  (2  vols.,  London,  1890).  The  accom- 
panying portrait  shows  Newman  at  the  age  of 
fortv-four. 

N"feW  MEXICO,  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  organized  Sept.  9,  1850:  area,  122,580 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each 
decennial  census,  was  61,547  in  1850;  93,516  in 
1860:  91,874  in  1870: 119,565  in  1880;  and  153,- 
593  in  1890.    Capital,  Santa  Fe. 

GoTernment. — ^I'he  following  were  the  Terri- 
torial officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  L. 
Bradford  Prince,  Republican ;  Secretary,  Benja- 
min M.  Thomas;  Trea.surer,  Antonio  Ortiz  y 
Salazar;  Auditor,  Trinidad  Aland;  Solicitor- 
General,  Edward  L.  Bartlett;  C'Omraissioner  of 
Immigration,  Henry  C.  Burnett:  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Elisha  Van  Long,  huc- 
ceeded  by  James  O'Brien;  Associate  Justices, 
William  D.  Lee,  William  H.  Whiteman,  succeeded 
by  Edward  P.  Seeds,  John  R.  McFie,  and  Al- 
fred A.  Freeman  (appointed  in  October  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  providing 
for  an  additional  justice  of  the  Territorial  Su- 
preme Court). 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  Territory  by  counties,  as  de- 
termined by  the  national  census  of  this  year, 
compared  with  the  population  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

i™«. 

RernallUa  

17,«26 
a898 
7,612 
4.C89 
2,518 
9,Tai 

11,1128 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

«0,6« 
10,8«7 

'  7,875 
11,029 
18,095 

20.918 

7.974 

9,191 

9.657 

7.081 

ia618 

11.694 

1,890 

24,204 

18,662 

8,680 

9,596 

9.868 

18,676 

168,r98 

8,688 

ColtAX 

4,676 

DoAa  ADft 

1,679 

Grant 

6,118 

Lincoln 

4.A63 

Moin 

8«7 

Elo  Arribft 

Ban  Juan 

Ban  Bl  liriiel 

611 
1,890 
8,5C« 

Santa  F6 

Blerra  

2.695 
8.680 

Socorro 

J     1,T£0 

Taos 

'•1161 

y  alenda 

7&1 

Total 

119.566 

84,028 
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Finances. — The  finance   act  known  as  the  tablishinent  of  a  aniversity  at  Albnqueraue,  an 

"Perea  bill,"  passed  at  the  session  of  1889,  has  agricultural  college  at  Las  Cruces,  and  a  scnool  of 

caused  improvement  in  Territorial  finances.  The  mines  at  Socorro ;  but  the  tax  devoted  to  their 

contrast  in  expenses  before  and  after  March  4,  use  is  not  yet  fully  available,  and  only  the  agri- 

1889,  when  it  went  into  effect,  was  striking,  cultural  college  has  been  opened,  being  sustained 

Under  the  old  system  the  Territorial  expenses  bv  an  appropriation  from  the  United  States, 

from  Dec  16, 1^,  to  March  3, 1889,  were  $595,-  The  first  term  at  this  institution  began  on  Jan. 

134.37,  or  an  average  of  $269,947  yearly.    Under  21,  and  the  second  on  Sept.  1.    Before  the  close 

the  new  system  the  expenses  from  March  4, 1889.  of  the  year  77  students  had  been  admitted.    A 

to  Dec.  3, 1890,  were  $271,665.26,  an  average  of  three-story  brick  building  is  in  course  of  erec- 

$155,237  yearly.    In  the  latter  figures  the  amount  tion.    More  than  200  acres  of  agricultural  land 

paid  to  the  new  Territorial  institutions,  $3,000  in  have  been  given  for  the  use  of  the  college  by 

1889  and  $18,050  in  1890,  is  not  included,  as  the  people  of  Las  Cruces  and  La  Mesilla. 

there  was  no  such  expense  before  March,  1889.  Penitentiary.~The  Territorial  Penitentiary, 

The  court  expenses  show  the  greatest  decrease,  at  Santa  F6,  contained  108  male  and  6  femiue 

They  were  $351,558  from  Dec.  l6, 1886,  to  March  prisoners  on  Sept  1.    Considerable  revenue  is 

3, 1^,  and  only  $90,560  from  March  4, 1889,  to  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  of  which 

Dec.  3,  1890.    The   total  Territorial  expenses  about  8,000  are  produced  daily. 

daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  3,  1890,  MininflT-— The  product  of  precious  metals  in 

were $149,430.39.    During  1889  Territorial  bonds,  the  Temtory  for  1890,  as  reported  by  Wells, 

to  the  amount  of  $39,000,  issued  in  aid  of  the  Fargo  &  Co.,  was  $1,658,991,  of  which  $376,034 

Penitentiary,  were  redeemed  and  canceled.    The  was  the  value  of  the  gold  product,  and  $1,282,- 

Territorial  debt,  thereby  reduced,  stood  as  fol-  957  of  the  silver  product, 

lows  in  September,  1890 :  Outstanding  warrants,  Railroads.— The  railroad  mileage  of  the  Ter- 

$150,960.94:  Capitol-building  bonds,  $200,000;  ritory  in  1890  was  as  follows:  Atchison,  Topeka 

Penitentiary-building  bonds,  $120,000;  Capitol  and  Santa  F6,  690*20;  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 

contingent     bonds,    $50,000;    current-expense  192*26;  Southern  Pacific,  167*22;  Denver  and 

bonds,  $150,000 ;  provisional  indebtedness  bonds,  Rio  Grande,  160*47;   Denver,  Texas  and  Fort 

$200,000;  total,  $870,960.94.  Worth,  83*30;  Santa  FS  Southern,  89;  Arizona 

Yalnation. — The  assessed  valuation  of  the  and  New  Mexico,  32 ;  total,  1,364*45.    Of  actual 

property  in  the  Territory  in  1887  was  $45,462,-  railroad  building  there  has  been  very  little  dur- 

459,  in  1888  it  was  $^,690,723,  and  in  1889  ing  the  year. 

$46,041,010.     Included  in    the  assessment  for  Land  Titles. — For  thirty-six  years  the  plan 

1889  were  50,552  horses,  4,339  mules,  1,254,649  of  adjudication  contemplated  by  the  act  of  July 

cattle,  1,820,735  sheep,  54,133  goats,  4,127  burros,  22, 1854,  has  been  in  operation,  and  yet  but  little, 

and  5.636  swine.    Tne  rate  of  taxation  for  Ter-  comparatively,  has  been  accomplished  toward 

ritorial  purposes  in  1890  was  86  cents  on  $100.  the  settlement  of  land  titles.    Down  to  July  1, 

Conniy  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  New  Mexico  1890,  218  grants  have  been  presented  to  the  sur- 

oounties  is  $1,650,8^)7,  an  increase  of  $1,565,-  veyor-general  for  action ;  m  162  cases  he  has 

965  in  ten  )rears,  $1,559,271  being  bonded  and  taKen  testimony  and  made  reports  to  the  Interior 

$91,566  floating.    Of  the  counties  reporting  only  Department.    Previous  to  1870  Congress  acted 

1  has  no  debt.  on  44  of  these  cases,  during  the  next  decade  it 

Edneation. — The  report  of   the  Territorial  acted  on  only  1,  and  since  1879  it  has  not  at- 

Auditor  presents    the  following   public-school  tempted  to  consider  any  cases  whatever.     The 

statistics,  oased  on  returns  from  county  officers.  House  of  Representatives  has  several  times  passed 

covering  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1889:  Pupils  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  similar  to 

of  school  age,  43,864 ;  number  enrolled  in  the  that  which  existed  in  California,  to  settle  these 

public  schools  (4  counties  wanting),  11,638;  aver-  titles,  only  to  be  met  by  the  objections  of  the 

age  daily  attendance  (3  counties  wanting),  11,-  Senate,  which  insists  that  they  should  be  ad- 

456 ;  teachers  employed  (3  counties  wanting),  judicated  by  the  existing  courts.    Several  bills 

male  239,  female  152 :  receipts  for  school  pur-  are  pending  before  Congress  designed  to  settle 

poses,    $123,895.53;    expenditures    (2    counties  the  difficulties. 

wanting),  $79,185.95.    Private   schools   in  the  Coiistitntioiial  Conyentlon.—Pursuant  to 

Territory  reported  2,107  pupils — 1,069  males  and  authority  conferred  by  the  Constitutional  Con*- 

1,088  females.    The  Territorial  Governor  pre-  vention  that  met  in  September,  1889,  its  presi- 

senU  the  following  figures  for  the  same  period,  dent,  J.  Francisco  Chavez,  on  June  15,  issued'  a 

based  partly  on  returns  and  partly  on  estimates:  call  reconvening  the  convention  at  Santa  F^  on 

Numberof  public  schools,  508;  number  of  school-  Aug.  18.     At  this  meeting  several  important 

houses,  130 ;  male  teachers,  354 ;  female  teach-  changes  were  made  in  the  instniment  as  adopted 

ers,  176;  pupils  enrolled,  27,052;  average  daily  in  1^9.    Among  other  amendments,  the  date  at 

attendance,  17,018.    The   English  language  is  which  the  Constitution  should  be  submitted  to 

used  entirely  in  164  schools,  the  Spanish  in  189,  the  people  was  changed  from  Nov.  4, 1890,  to 

and  in  184  both  languages  are  used.    The  Gov-  Oct.  7,  of  the  same  year.     The  convention  ad- 

emor  says:  '*  English  is  taught  in  a  large  major-  journed   sine  die  on  Aug.  21.      For  various 

ity  of  the  schools,  and  as  the  desire  of  every  reasons,  the  Constitution  in  its  amended  form 

Spanish-speaking  New  Mexican  is  that  his  chil-  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  Democrats  of  the 

dren  should  understand  English,  it  would  l)e  Territory,  but  was  generally  supported  by  the 

taught  in  all  if  English-speaking  teachers  could  Republicans.    Its  adoption  or  rejection  became 

be  found  for  the  small  salaries  which  can  be  paid  largely  a  question  of  party  policy.    At  the  elec- 

in  remote  districts."  tion  on  Oct.  7  the  vote  was  7,943  in  favor  of  the 

The  Legislature  of  1889  provided  for  the  es-  Constitution,  and  16,180  against  it. 
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Political.— On  Sept  3,  a  Democratic  Terri-  of  the  court  regarding  this  precinct,  wherenpon 
torial  Convention  met  at  Silver  City,  and  re-  Justice  Seeds  committed  them  to  jail  for  con- 
nominated  Antonio  Joseph  for  Delegate  to  Con-  tempt.  They  had  no  sooner  been  imprisoned 
gress.  The  platform  condemned  the  nroposed  than,  on  an  order  signed  by  three  jastioes  of  the 
Constitution  that  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  peace  sitting  as  a  court,  they  were  liberated  by 
people  on  Oct.  7.  the  sheriff,  under  alleged  authority  given  by  a 

The  Republican  Territoral  Convention  met  at  Territorial  statute.    On  complaint  by  persons 

Albuquerque  on  Sept.  13,  and  nominated  Mariano  interested,  Justice  Seeds  then  summoned  the 

S.  Otero  u>r  Delegate.    The  platform  contains  sheriff  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  faim- 

the  following :  self  committed  for  contemot  of  court.    The  hear- 

The  Eepublican  party  of  New  Mexico  declares  it-  ing  on  this  order  was  held  on  Nov.  24,  and  the 

self  08  nDcquivocallv  in  favor  at  all  times  of  the  ad-  court  decided  that  it  must  hear  evidence  of  the 

mlssionof  New  Mexico  into  the  Union  of  States,  under  alleged  contempt,  as  it  was  not  committed  in 

any  possible  circumstances,  as  the  one  essential  con-  the  presence  of  the  court,  before  it  could  pass 

dltoon  of  our  progress  and  advancement.  judgment,  and  that  the  case  must  take  its  turn 

At  the  November  election  the  Democratic  on  the  docket  with  other  criminal  proceeding 
ticket  was  successful,  Joseph  receiving  17,206  at  the  next  term  of  the  court.  Soon  after  this 
votes,  and  Otero  15,143.  Members  of  the  Terri-  decision,  at  the  instance  of  the  relator  in  the 
torial  Legislature  were  elected  at  the  same  time,  original  mandamus  proceedings  against  the 
as  follow :  Council,  Republicans  7,  Democrats  county  board.  Justice  Seeds  reopened  the  case 
8,  representatives  of  an  independent  movement  and  issued  an  order  directing  the  sheriff  to  re- 
called the  People's  party,  2;  House,  Republi-  port  his  doings  therein,  and  the  two  com- 
cans  11,  Democrats  0,  People's  party  4.  missioners  to  show  cause  whv  they  should  not 

But  the  membership  of  each  House,  as  above  be  recommitted.  The  sherin  reported  that  he 
given,  was  not  determined  until  after  a  contest  had  liberated  the  prisoners  on  a  writ  of  haltea» 
between  the  district  court  of  the  Territory  and  the  corpus  issued  by  three  iustices  of  the  peace. 
Democratic  county  commissioners  of  Santa  Fe  whereupon  the  court  ruled  that,  while  there 
and  Taos  Counties,  who  sought  to  defy  the  orders  might  be  some  color  of  legality  under  the 
of  the  court.  In  these  two  counties  the  vote  was  peculiar  wording  of  the  statute  for  the  action  of 
close,  but  the  complete  returns,  as  unofficially  the  three  justices  of  the  peace,  still  in  reality  it 
reported,  indicated  the  election  of  nearly  all  of  the  could  not  be  held  that  the  legislative  intent  evo* 
Republican  candidates,  especially  a  Republican  contemplated  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding, 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  each  and  the  action  of  the  three  justices  was  void, 
county  and  two  Republican  members  of  the  The  court  said,  in  announcing  the  decision,  that 
House  from  each  county.  After  the  election  the  if  such  action  could  be  legally  taken,  there  wal 
ballot-box,  ballots,  and  returns  from  each  voting  no  reason  why  every  prisoner  confined  in  the  Ter- 
precinct  are  sent  to  the  county  commissioners,  ritoriaJ  Penitentiary  could  not  secure  his  liberty 
who  are  required  by  law  to  canvass  the  returns  under  the  habeas  corpus  act  by  applying  to  any 
and  issue  certificates  of  election  to  the  successful  three  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  Territory.  The 
candidates.  In  Santa  Fe  County  the  ballot-box  court  further  declared  that  the  law  provided 
and  returns  from  one  strong  Republican  precinct  ample  authority  for  the  punishment  of  parties 
mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  office  of  the  in  contempt,  and  it  was  therefore  ordered  that 
commissioners,  and  they  refused  to  canvass  the  the  sherifl^  rearrest  the  commissioners  Sloan  and 
vote  cast  in  that  precinct,  although  a  certificate  Martinez,  and  confine  them  in  jail  imtil  they  saw 
from  the  election  officers  stating  the  vote  actually  fit  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court, 
cast  was  offered  to  the  board.  The  omission  of  Before  this  order  could  be  executed,  Martinez 
this  precinct  would  change  the  result  and  elect  and  Wyllys  (the  third  commissioner)  fled  from 
the  Democratic  candidates.  The  board  also  re-  the  Territory,  while  Sloan  signified  his  desire  to 
jected  the  returns  from  several  other  Republican  obey  the  order  of  the  court  and  was  not  mo- 
precincts,  on  technical  grounds.  It  was  there-  lested.  Secretary  Thomas,  who  was  temporarily 
upon  summoned  before  Justice  Seeds,  of  the  the  acting  Ghovemor,  then  issued  an  order  on  Dec. 
district  court,  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  5  declaring  that  the  absconding  commissioners 
count  the  whole  vote.  A  hearing  was  held,  and  had  vacated  their  offices,  and  appointing  two 
on  Nov.  18,  the  court  decided  that  the  com-  Renublicans  as  their  successors.  The  reorgan- 
missioners  must  canvass  the  vote  of  every  pre-  izea  board  was  ordered  by  Justice  Seeds  to  com- 
cinct,  taking  the  sworn  certificate  of  the  election  plete  the  canvass,  which  was  done  by  the  two 
officers  as  evidence  of  the  vote  cast  in  the  pre-  new  commissioners,  Sloan  refusing  to  partid- 
cinct  from  which  the  returns  were  missing.  On  pate.  The  Democratic  clerk  of  the  board  now 
the  same  day  the  court  made  a  similar  decision  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  to  record 
in  the  Taos  County  case,  where  the  Democratic  the  action  of  the  new  commissioners,  whereupon, 
commissioners  had  thrown  out  returns  favorable  after  a  hearing,  he  was  committed  to  jail  for 
to  the  Republicans  for  reasons  similar  to  those  contempt.  The  absconding  commissioners  next 
alleged  by  the  Santa  F4  commissioners.  In  Taos  returned,  claimed  that  they  were  still  the  legal 
County  also,  the  returns  from  one  Republican  county  officers,  and  issued  certificates  of  election 
precinct  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  Pur-  to  the  Democratic  Icjgislative  candidates,  while 
suant  to  the  oraer  of  the  court,  the  Santa  F6  the  two  new  commissioners  issued  certificates  to 
commissioners  met  on  Nov.  20  and  canvassed  the  Republican  candidates  The  law  requires 
the  returns  from  every  precinct  except  the  one  that  these  certificates  be  presented,  at  the  open- 
from  which  the  returns  were  missing.  Two  of  ing  of  the  legislative  session,  to  the  Territorial 
the  commissioners,  Sloan  and  Martinez,  being  a  Secretary,  whose  duty  it  is  to  call  each  House  to 
majority  of  the  board,  refused  to  obey  the  order  order,  administer  the  oath  to  members  present- 
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ing  proper  certificates,  and  preside  until  an  or- 
ganization is  effected.  The  Legislature  met  on 
X)ec  29,  and  Territorial  Secretary  Thomas  recog- 
nized only  the  certificates  signed  bv  his  own 
appointees.  He  therefore  swore  in  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  from  Santa  F^  County,  and 
they  alone  took  part  in  the  organization. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Taos  County  case,  similar 
proceedings  had  taken  placed  Two  of  the  three 
county  oommLssioners  refused  to  obey  fully  Jus- 
tice Sseds's  order  of  Nov.  18  to  canvass  every 
precinct,  and  about  Dec  15  they  were  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  court  at  Santa  F&.  The 
United  States  marshal  having  them  in  custody 
was  directed  to  imprison  them  if  they  did  not 
obey  the  court.  After  some  delay,  the  marshal 
returned  with  them  to  Taos  County  to  complete 
the  canvass.  This  they  failed  to  do,  ana  the 
marshal  applied  to  the  sheriff  to  receive  them 
into  the  county  jail,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  court.  The  sheriff  refused,  and  thereupon 
three  justices  of  the  peace,  acting  under  the 
alleged  Territorial  statute,  issued  a  writ  of  Ao- 
beas  eorvuA,  which  the  shenff  attempted  to  serve 
upon  the  United  States  marshal,  the  object 
being  to  secure  the  liberation  of  the  commission- 
ers m>m  the  marshal's  custody.  The  marshal 
refused  to  recognize  this  order,  whereupon  the 
three  justices  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of 
the  marshal,  and  the  sheriff  arrested  him.  He 
was  afterwfikrd  liberated,  but  two  of  the  com- 
missioners escaped  and  could  not  be  found  by  the 
officers.  Thereupon  Secretary  Thomas  issued  an 
order  vacating  tneir  offices  and  appointing  two 
new  commissioners,  who  were  directed  to  com- 
plete the  canvass  in  company  with  the  third. 
This  was  done,  and  certincates  were  issued  to 
the  Republican  candidates.  The  Democratic 
candidates  also  received  certificates  from  the 
absconding  commissioners.  On  hearing  the 
stonr  of  the  United  States  marshal,  tfustice 
Seeds  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  Taos 
County  sheriff  and  the  three  justices  of  the 
peace,  as  well  as  the  absconding  commissioners. 
Another  marshal  was  sent  to  Taos  County,  and 
the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace  were  ar- 
rested and  brought  to  Santa  F^  late  in  Decem- 
ber. Secretary  Thomas  admitted  the  Republican 
candidates  from  Taos  to  seats  in  each  House  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  Santa  F4  cases. 

NEW  YORK,  a  Middle  State,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  July  26, 
1788;  area,  49,170  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  each  decennial  census,  was  840,- 
120  in  1790;  S8H»,051  in  1800;  959,049  in  1810; 
1,372,111  in  1820;  1,918,608  in  1880;  2.428,921  in 
1840 ;  8,097,894  in  1850 ;  8,880,785  in  1860 ;  4,882,- 
759  in  1870;  5,082,871  in  1880;  and  5,997,858  in 
1890.    Capital,  Albany. 

GoTernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  David  B. 
Hill,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Edward 
P.  Jones ;  Secretary  of  State,  Prank  Rice ;  Comp- 
troller, Edward  Wempie ;  Treasurer,  Elliot  Dan- 
forth;  Attorney  -  General,  Charles  F.  Tabor; 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  John  Bogart ;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Andrew  S. 
Draper;  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Austin  La- 
throp ;  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Department, 
Robert  A.  Maxwell;  Superintendent  of  Bank 
Department,  Charles  W.  Preston;  Superintend- 


ent of  Public  Works,  Edward  Hannen ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Charles  P.  Peck ; 
Railroad  Commissioners,  William  E.  Rogers,  J. 
V.  Baker,  Jr.,  Michael  Rickard ;  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  William  C.  Ruger ;  Asso- 
ciate Judges,  Robert  Earl,  Francis  M.  Finch, 
Charles  Andrews,  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  John  C. 
Gray,  and  Denis  O'Brien. 

Population.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  for  1880 : 


OOUNTIES. 


Albany 

Allfl^uiy.... 

Broome 

Oatantugns. 


Qiautaoqua. 
Chemanfr . . . 
CheoBogo... 

CUoton 

Columbia. . . , 
Cortland . . . . 
Delaware . . . 
Dutchesb. . . . 
Erie 


Franklin 

Fnlton 

Qeneaee 

Greene 

Hamilton  . . . . 
Berkiuer.... 

Jefferson 

Klnga 

Lewla 

Livingston... 

Madison 

Monroe 

Mootffomery . 
New  York . . . 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onoodagm... 

Onteilo 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Kensselaer . . . 
Bicfamond. . . . 
Boekland  . . . . 
Bt.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.. 
Bohoharie . . . . 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suflblk. 

SulllTan 

Tlog» 

Tompkins.... 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Westchester. . 
Wvoming. . . . 
Yates 


TotaL. 


1880. 

1800. 

InerMM. 

154,890 

164,666 

9,666 

41,810 

48,240 

1,480 

49,488 

62,978 

18,490 

{»,806 

60.866 

6,060 

06,081 

66,802 

821 

66,848 

76,202 

9,860 

48,006 

48,266 

6,800 

89,891 

87,776 

•2,116 

60.897 

46.487 

•4,460 

47.928 

46,172 

•1,756 

2^826 

28,667 

2,888 

42,721 

46,496 

8,776 

79,184 

77,879 

•1306 

219,884 

822,981 

108,097 

84,616 

88,062 

•1,468 

88,890 

88.110 

6,720 

80J»86 

87,660 

6,666 

82,806 

88,266 

460 

82.695 

81,698 

•1,097 

8,928 

4,762 

889 

48,669 

46,608 

2,989 

66,108 

68.806 

2.708 

699,496 

888,647 

289,068 

81,416 

29.806 

•  1,610 

89,562 

87,801 

•  1,761 

44,112 

48.892 

•  1,220 

1444M)8 

189,686 

44,688 

88,816 

_4^699 

7384 

1,206,899 

1,616,801 

809,008 

64,178 

68,491 

8.818 

116,476 

122,922 

7,447 

117,898 

146,247 

28,864 

49,641 

48,468 

•  1,089 

88.880 

97.S^9 

9,689 

80.128 

80,808 

675 

77.911 

71,888 

•6,028 

61,897 

60,861 

•686 

16,181 

14,849 

•882 

90,674 

128,069 

87,486 

116328 

124,611 

9,188 

88.991 

61,698 

12.708 

27,690 

86,102 

7,472 

86,997 

85,048 

•949 

66,166 

67,668 

2307 

28,688 

29,797 

6,260 

82,910 

29,164 

•8,746 

18,842 

16,711 

•2,181 

29.278 

28,227 

•  1,061 

77,686 

81,478 

8,887 

68.988 

62,491 

8,606 

82,491 

81.081 

•1,460 

82,678 

29,986 

•2,788 

84.446 

82.928 

♦1322 

66,888 

87,062 

1.884 

26,179 

27,866 

8.687 

47,871 

46,690 

•8,181 

61,700 

48.729 

•1,971 

106,988 

146,772 

87,784 

•     80.907 

81,198 

286 

21,087 

81,001 

•66 

6,062,871 

6,997,868 

914388 

•Decrease. 

Finances. — The  State  debt  has  been  reduced 
during  the  year  by  the  payment  of  $100,000  of 
Niagara  reservation  bonds,  and  $1,710,550  of  the 
canal  debt.  On  Sept.  80, 1890,  its  amount  was 
$4,964,804.87,  classified  as  follows:  General  fund 
(Indian  annuities),  122.694.87 ;  canal  debt,  4,841.- 
610 ;  Niagara  reservation  bonds,  $500,000 ;  total 
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debt,  $4,904,304.87;   aggregate   sinking   fund,  uted  in  aU  the  public  dcpartmenta.    The  villagea  of 

$3,163,723.49;   total  debt  unprovided  for,  but  Coming  and  GlovowviUe  were  chartered  as  citw*.    A 

''%C^t^.!^T^tfres.uLn  Oct  1  1889  IS^tf  rtffi^l^Sve^itTta^^^^^ 

^^A  ^i*SS?  A?  ^^\  treasury  on  Oct.  1. 1889.  ^^^  .^  ^  ^^^  Eaa  led  to  important  resnlta ;  bit 
was  $5,426,009.05,  the  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  ^Y^y^  i^'f^^g^y  denied.  A  oommiwion  was  created  to  in- 
year  ensuing  were  $18,212,399.49,  and  the  total  qui^  into  the  expediency  of  connoUdatin^themuuid- 
ezpenditures  $17,446,854.70.  The  total  amount  poliUeaof  the  State  of  New  York  occupvin^  the  aev- 
expended  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Capitol  eral  islands  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  oom- 
building  to  Sept.  30, 1890,  has  been  $18,568,677.82.  mwsion  consisto  of  six  persona  appointed  by  the 

For  1890  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  Govenior,  the  8tote  Engineer,  wdSurvevo^^ 
was  $3,683^13(^2  of  ^^^^^^^  the  value'of^i^  S^o'SL'l^hriEr  o'/^  tt  ISf  JSSfor*"o? 
estate  was  $3,298,323,931,  and  of  personal  estate.  Brooklyn,  and  the  Board  of  Superviaow of  Westdiea- 
$385,329,131.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  fig-  ter,  Queens,  Kmgs,  and  Richmond  CouDties.  Impor- 
ures  of  1889  of  $85,152,730  in  the  value  of  realty  tant  amendments  were  made  to  the  chartens  of  Bin^- 
and  $31,071,575  in  the  value  of  personalty.  The  hamton,  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Elminu  and  Troy.  A 
rate  of  State  taxation  was  2*34  mills,  which  pro-  new  law  provides  that  the  Shci^  of  New  York  Coon- 
duced  a  revenue  of  $8,619,748.17  devoted  to  the  ^^  shall  hereafter  have  a  salary  inrtaid  of  fae^  The 
loUowin.  p«rpo««:  Schoolj^8^.9^10;  ea-  g^^^S^JS^S  JJ  ^IfS^^ 
nals,  mcludrng  canal  debt,  $2^10,191.84;  gen-  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^e  supply  for  the  canals  shall  not  be 
eral  purposes,  $5,578,557.14.  This  rate  is  much  j^ade  lees.  Glens  Falla  is  allowed  an  additional  sup- 
lower  than  the  rate  for  1889.  The  reduction  is  ply  of  water,  and  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the 
due  to  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  executive  dis-  service  of  Schenectady. 

approval  (after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legisla-  The  dt^  of  Lockport  is  allowed  to  i»8ue  $125,<X)0 

ture  of  1889)  of  various  appropriations  amount-  in  bonds  tor  new  sites  and  school-houee^  J^^tS^I^ 

ing  in  the  aggregate  to^o^er  $1800,000  there  S^^^^U^Kgs"^  ^J?^lJS^SiJa^iS^ 

was  left  a  surplus  of  that  amount  in  the  treas-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^    .,  ji^»"^^  ^  ^^,d  ^^   ^^^  ^, 

ury,  which  was  utilized  m  1890  m  lessenine  g^pt  from  taxation.    A  Uw  was  passed  providing 

the  amount  necessarv  to  be  raised  for  the  fiscal  that  trustees  in  rural  districts  shall  not  hire  teachers 

year,  and  because  of  the  further  fact  that  the  for  lee«a  than  ten  weeks.    An  enablinfr  act  was  passed 

assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  had  been  for  New  York  city  in  regard  to  sites  for  school-houses, 

increased  as  above  shown.  <tnd  more  lectures  are  to  be  given  under  the  operatioa 

The  law  for  taxing  collateral  inheritances  and  f  present  laws  for  working  men  and  working  women^ 

^f  U  is  now  generally  undei^  '"^^-^^^1^^  4^0^151^^  ^"tSIS^l^st^ef  "Si^ 

btate,  and  is  uniformly  respected  and  enforced.  ^|7  York  and  Brooklyn  being  exempted  fromiia 

The  courts  have  settled  most  of  its  mooted  and  provUions.  Normal-school  appropriations  were  passed 

important  provisions,  so  that  the  system  is  sub-  as  follow :  New  Paltz,  $10,<XK) ;  Onconta,  $40,000 ; 

stantially  established  as  part  of  our  taxing  sys-  Lockport,  $6,000 ;   Flattsbuig,    $25,000  ;    Fredonia, 

tem.    Only  large  estates  pay  this  tax,  legacies  $61,000.    The  appropriations  for  the  instruction  of 

and  inheritances  for  less  than  $500  being  exempt,  teachers  have  been  doubled  so  sa  to  increase  the  nura- 

The  tax  collected  for  the  year  1889  amounted  to  ^'  <>*  training  cIosbw  in  a(»demiee  and  union  schools. 

$1  075,692,25,  and  ^or  the\^^^          to  $1,117,-  ^  rn%n".S»t^  I^T^:'^^^^^^:^' ^^^^^ 

637.70,  an  increase  of  $41,945.45.  special  le^slation  in  the  fiituro  for  extraordinary  pur- 

Counter  debts.— The  total  debt  of  New  York  posea.    It  allows  the  buying  of  new  sites  and  the 

counties  is  $10,064,372,  a  decrease  of  $2,341,936  building  of  school-houses  without  coming  to  tin 

in  ten  years.  Of  this  total,  $9,087,839  is  a  bonded  Legislature  as  formerly. 

debt  and  $976,533  a  floating  debt.    Twenty-three  The  Governor  signed  a  bill  providing  that  all  cor- 

of  the  60  counties  have  no  debt.  forations  shall  pay  the  wag^  of  their  employes  week- 

i«Wsi"^i'ti^^^^^^^^^    Wr^v'/  tei^^aV^ft^^^^^ 

1890  was  in  session  from  Jan.  7  till  May  9,  ^^^^^^  of  $1,000  yeaVlv.  Another  law  amirded  the 
eighteen  weeks.  Much  of  the  time  m  the  earlier  Revised  Statutes  relative  to  exemption  of  household 
days  was  spent  upon  a  wrangle  over  the  World*s  tUmitare  and  working  tools  firom  distress  for  rem 
Fair.  The  Grovernor  refused  to  sien  nearly  200  and  sale  under  execution.  Still  another  included  vet- 
bills  that  were  left  in  his  hands.  The  total  num-  erans  of  the  Mexican  War  amonjr  honorably  dij»- 
ber  of  new  laws  was  568.  chani^  soldiers  who  shall  have  preference  in  bein^ 

employed  by  the  State.    The  question  of  better  ee- 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  year  is  smaller  than  for  cunty  for  wafi^es  was  covered  by  a  new  law,  which 

many  years,  owing  partly  to  an  excess  of  funds  raised  amends  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  relative  to  actions 

in  1889  through  appropriations  that  were  not  signed,  by  female  employ^  in  ja«»tice8*  courts  in  the  dtv  of 

and  partly  to  smaller  appropriations  than  the  avcra|;e  Brooklyn  so  that  such  employ^  may  secure  their 

for  1890.    An  appropnation  of  $365,000  was  made  to  wnsres  more  easily. 

resume  work  on  the  new  Capitol.  A  larjre  portion  of  The  penalty  for  violating  the  milk-can  law  has  been 
this  wafl  for  repairs  to  the  Assembly  chamber  and  for  increased  so  that  suits  may  be  t^en  to  the  Supremo 
ventilation.  The  bills  requiring  a  census  of  the  State  Court.  Experiments  in  fertilizers  are  to  be  continued, 
and  a  constitutional  convention  failed  to  pa«*.  An  in-  and  safeguards  are  provided  for  their  use  in  this 
quiry  showed  that  the  cost  of  investipitions  for  the  State.  The  Mase  dofr-tax  law  of  1889  was  repealed, 
past  ten  years  was  over  $400,(X)0.  A  commission  has  Justices  of  the  peace  may  order  dog8  to  be  killed  for 
been  appointed  to  determine  the  status  of  the  Cayu^  attacking  persons  and  animdls  on  the  public  high- 
Indians,  but  a  bill  to  divide  the  Indian  reservations  ways.  The  law  relating  to  highways  through  vine- 
of  the  btate  amon;;  the  individual  Indians  was  not  yanls  has  been  repealed.  More  safe^niards  have  ttean 
signed.  A  law  was  passed  for  the  prevention  of  brib-  thrown  about  the  use  of  skim  milk.  Horticultural 
ery  on  the  part  of  ]>ublic  officials,  and  another  mak-  and  a^cultural  societies  have  been  exempted  flnom 
ing  it  a  misdemeanor  for  public  olfieera  to  take  part  the  corporation  tax  law.  More  prompt  payments  of 
in  a  public  contract.  The  printing  laws  were  amended  receipts  A^m  the  Ives  Pool  law  are  to  be  made  to  the 
so  that  all  the  State  reports  will  hereafter  be  distrib-  State  Agricultural  Society. 
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A  law  was  poflsed  providing  that,  six  months'  after 
Its  passage,  no  officers  of  the  State  or  of  aoy  county 
in  tiie  State  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  upon  the  mar- 
ket, or  to  any  agents,  goods'  or  articles  manuiactured 
in  whole  or  in  part  oy  the  inmates  of  any  State 
prison,  penitentiary,  or  refbrmatorv  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  State ;  and  tnat  the  superin- 
tendent of  State  prisons,  the  officers  in  chai^  of 
State  reformatories,  the  wardens  or  officers  of  county 
penitentiaries  and  other  reformatories  where  the  in- 
mates are  composed  of  persons  sentenced  by  any 
criminal  court  in  this  State,  shall  be  empowered  to  em- 
ploy the  inmates  under  their  charge ;  but  none  of  the 
proiduot  of  such  labor  shall  be  sold  to  any  person  or 

Griions ;  it  shall  be  wholly  utilized  by  the  charitable 
ititntions  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State. 
Another  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  hats  or  the 
doing  of  any  printing  in  the  State  prisons  except  lor 
the  prison  authorities.  A  new  House  of  Correction 
for  women,  with  an  appropriation  of  $850,000,  was 
oidered  tor  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

ImpoVtant  legislation  was  enacted  concerning  elec- 
tions. The  first  law,  known  as  the  **  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices act,'-  requires  ever^  candidate  to  give  an  item- 
ized account  of  his  election  expenses  witiiin  ten  days 
alter  election  on  pain  of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
tiiree  months  nor  more  than  one  year.  In  the  Albany 
charter  election  it  was  found  that  candidates  evaded 
the  spirit  of  the  law  by  filing  a  record  of  lump  sums 
only,  as  paid  over  to  politictil  committees,  etc.  The 
second  great  measure  that  became  a  law  was  the  Sax- 
ton  Ballot-Betbrm  bill.  As  originally  introduced, 
providing  for  a  strictiy  official  ballot  known  as  the 
»  blanket,'.'  it  was  vetoed.  The  second  Saxton  bill 
differed  fh>m  the  first  mereljr  as  to  the  method  of  pro- 
viding for  ballot  clerks  and  in  permitting  the  illiter- 
ate voter  to  take  a  friend  into  the  booth  with  him. 
As  finally  passed  and  si^ed  by  the  Governor,  it  dif- 
fered from  the  first  bill  m  dispensing  with  the  blank- 
et ballot  altogether  and  rcquinng  each  group  of  nom- 
inations to  be  printed  on  a  separate  official  ballot.  It 
also  permitted  the  use  of  a  paster  ballot  that  could  be 
placed  over  the  ofilciol  ballot.  Under  its  provisions 
each  voter  receives  aa  many  separate  tickets  as  there 
were  formerly  separate  columns  upon  the  blanket  bal- 
lot. But  everything  that  the  voter  receives  must  bo 
officially  accounted  for  by  him  before  he  can  leave 
the  booth,  what  he  does  not  use  being  destroyed.  The 
Linson  bill,  aiming  at  the  same  reform,  permitted  the 
use  of  party  unofficial  ballots.  Another  law  allowed 
cities,  towns,  and  oountiee  to  raise  money  enough  to 
pay  tne  additional  expense  incurred  by  the  new  sys- 
tem of  voting  bv  patting  it  into  the  tax  levy  or  allow- 
ing them  to  malce  loans  to  cover  the  amount  neces- 
sary. The  new  c:eneral  registry  law  declared  that  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  Stute  hereafter,  every  citizen,  in 
order  to  vote,  must  regieitor  in  person.  In  cities  the 
boards  of  registry  are  to  sit  on  rour  successive  Satur- 
days— ^tbe  fifth,  fourth,  third,  and  second  before  elec- 
tion— ^to  register  voters.  Tliat  hu^  been  the  law  in 
New  York  city  for  some  years,  and  all  the  cities  of 
the  State,  including  New  York  and  Brooklvn,  are  now 
placed  under  a  uniibrm  registration  law.  In  the  State 
outeide  of  the  cities  every  voter  is  required  to  be  regis- 
tered, but  he  is  not  required  to  appear  in  person.  In 
the  country  the  inspectors  of  election  are  required 
first  to  copy  the  poll  lists  of  thoM  who  voted  at  the 
State  election  the  last  November.  To  this  list  they 
shall  add  the  names  of  such  other  persons  as  they 
know  to  be  leoal  voters  in  the  district  or  as  are  proved 
to  be.  This  work  must  all  be  done  at  the  first  two 
meetings  of  the  boards,  to  be  held  on  the  third  and 
second  Saturdays  before  an  election.  At  the  third 
meeting,  to  be  neld  the  Friday  before  election,  no  new 
names  stiall  be  added  except  of  voterM  who  appear  in 
person  to  be  registered.  At  all  three  meetings  the 
Doard  shall  strike  f^om  the  registry  the  names  of  per- 
sons not  entitled  to  vote.  A  special  law  was  passed 
bringing  the  city  of  Brooklyn  under  this  law  in  resard 
to  days  of  le^stration.  An  amendment  was  made  to 
the  Primary  Election  act  of  1887  so  as  to  place  prima- 


ries in  a  village  where  a  daily  newspaper  is  published 
on  the  same  ground  as  primaries  in  cities,  by  requir- 
ing the  publication  in  the  newspaper  of  a  notice  of  the 
pnmary.  Another  law  amenaea  the  act  relative  to 
voting  on  propositions  to  raise  money  by  tax  at  town 
meetings  so  that  such  meetings  may  use  ballots  in- 
stead of  the  viva  voce  vote. 

A  law  was  passed  providing  that  ftom  Sept.  1, 1891, 
there  shall  be  three  separate  ooards  of  meoical  exam« 
iners  in  this  State — one  representing  the  Medicul 
Society  of  the  State,  one  representing  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society,  and  one  the  ikilectic  Medical 
Society.  Hereafter  no  person  can  practice  medicine 
in  the  State  until  he  has  passed  a  ngid  examination, 
uniform  for  all  parte  of  the  State  and  for  all  subjects 
except  therapeutics,  in  which  each  school  has  its  own 
examination. 

A  law  was  j[>a8sed,  to  take  effect  Sept.  1,  1890,  pro- 
viding that  in  dties  having  a  population  of  100,000, 
and  not  exceeding  600.000,  according  to  the  census  ox 
the  United  States  to  be  taken  in  Uie  year  1890,  no 
oni'poration,  association,  or  person  shall  charge  for 
illuminating  gas  a  sum  to  exceed  $2  a  thousand  cubic 
feet;  in  cities  having  a  population  of  500,000,  and 
not  exceeding  1,250,(^,  no  corporation,  association, 
or  person  shall  charge  more  than  $1.50  a  thousand 
cubic  feet. 

Ini^urance  laws  were  passed  as  follows:  Allowing 
protective  companies  to  be  incorporated  the  same  as 
nook  -  and  -  ladder  companies;  making  it  optional 
witii  any  mutual  innurance  company  organized  in 
this  State  to  receive  an  all-cash  payment  instead  of  a 
deposit  note  for  premiums;  amending  the  Anti- 
Bebate  laiif  of  1889,  so  that  every  agc-nt  or  broker 
must  procure  a  certificate  of  authority  from  the  Insur- 
ance Department  before  doing  business,  and  also  giv- 
ing the  Attorney- Qcneral  more  power  to  act  m  cases 
of  violation  of  the  law ;  amending  the  ser\'ice  of  pro- 
cess law  upon  foreign  companies,  ko  that  ^  hen  cities 
or  villages  have  a  fire  or  salvage  corps  the  2-per-ccnt. 
premium  may  be  paid  to  such  patrol  or  corps ;  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  Commercial  Union  Life  Insurance 
Companv  to  the  Commercial  Union  Alliance ;  pro- 
viding that  no  order,  judgment,  or  decree,  enjoining, 
restraining,  or  interfering  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
business  (S  any  life  or  casualty  insurance  company, 
association,  or  society  of  this  State,  or  appointing  a 
temporary  or  permanent  receiver  thereof,  shall  l>e 
made  or  granted  othemvise  than  upon  the  application 
of  the  Attorney -General,  on  his  own  motion  or  after 
his  approval  of  a  request  in  ik  riting  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Insurance  Department,  except  m  an 
action  by  a  judgment  creditor,  or  in  proceedings  sup- 
plementary to  execution ;  amending  the  County  and 
Town  Co-operative  acts  so  as  to  provide  for  a  notifica- 
tion to  the  members  of  a  company  witiiin  thirty  days 
from  the  adjustment  of  a  loss  that  an  immediate  as- 
sessment L*  made  necessary ;  amending  the  acts  relat- 
ing to  premiums  of  foreign  companies  so  that  such  pre- 
miums may  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  unincorporated  villages. 

By  the  action  of  the  last  Lcf^lature,  the  people 
will  vote  on  constitutional  prohibition  in  April,  1891. 

The  American  Home  MiKsionary  Society  was  al- 
lowed to  meet  in  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  and 
religious  and  charitable  institutions  have  been  ex- 
empted fVom  the  CoIUteral-Inheritance  Tax  law. 

A  law  was  passed  giving  better  fadlities  for  mis- 
sionary educational  work. 

Four  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  insane  were  rec- 
ommended bv  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  that 
was  created  fty  a  law  of  1889.  The  most  important 
was  the  bill  transferring  the  insane  of  all  the  counties 
from  the  county  asylums  to  the  State  asylums.  The 
number  of  int^ane  affected  by  this  law  is  a  little  lesa 
than  2,800,  fewer  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number 
now  cared  for  by  the  State.  No  asylums  are  to  bo 
built,  OS  the  State,  before  the  passage  of  the  law,  hnd 
entered  upon  the  construction  of  buildings  in  which 
1,600  can  be  accommodated,  leaving  only  700  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  erection  of  small,  detached  build- 
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io2s  on  the  frrounds  of  the  present  State  asylums,  at 
a  a»t  of  $650  per  patient  The  names  o*  the  several 
insane  asyloms  in  the  State  were  changed  to  '*  State 
hospitals,"  with  the  idea  that  the  new  name  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  patients.  luHane  or  feeble-minded 
women,  by  a  new  law,  are  to  be  attended  by  women 
while  in  custody.  Another  law  provided  that  in- 
sane woman  criminals  shall  be  attended  by  a  resident 
woman  physician. 

The  sum  of  $600,000  was  appropriated  to  continue 
improvements  on  the  canals,  including  the  lengthen- 
ing of  new  locks.  The  amount  for  canal  maintenance 
was  $960,000,  in  place  of  $800,000  in  1889.    An  ai>- 

gropriation  was  made  for  continuing  work  on  the 
h'mnecock  and  Peconio  Bav  Canal.  A  charter  was 
given  for  the  Waddingtop  Bridfje  Company  to  place 
a  bridge  over  the  St.  I^wrenoe  nver.  A  charter  was 
passed  for  the  River  Bridge  Company  lo  construct 
abridge  over  the  Niagara  river  between  this  State 
and  Canada.  The  city  of  New  York  was  allowed  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  Harlem  river,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,250,000  in  cost ;  and  the  time  for  building 
the  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  river  was  extended.  A 
charter  was  granted  for  the  New  Jersey  Bridge  Com- 
pany to  briiige  the  Hudson  between  New  York  city 
and  some  point  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
000,000. 

A  law  was  passed  providing  that  no  child  actually 
or  apparently  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  smoke  or 
in  any  way  use  otgar,  cigarette,  or  tobacco  in  any  form 
whatsoever  in  any  public  street,  place,  or  resort.  A 
violation  of  this  snail  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,  and  not  less 
than  $2  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

A  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  purchase  of  land 
in  the  counties  contained  in  the  forest  preserve  at  not 
to  exceed  $1.60  an  acre.  The  sum  of  $26,000  was 
appropriated  as  a  beginning.  New  ffame  laws  were 
passecLas  follows:  Prohibiting  the  shipment  of  par- 
tridge and  prairie  chickens  between  Jan.  1  and  Sept. 
1 ;  creating  a  commission  to  codify  all  the  game  laws 
•  or  the  State ;  repealing  the  high-tax  dog  law  of  1889 ; 
forbidding  the  taking  of  oysters  in  South  Bay  by 
dredge ;  protecting  fish  in  Jamaica  Bay. 

A  law  was  passed  creating  a  mining  inspector,  to  be 
apT>ointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate ;  and  another  law  allows  mining  on  State  lands 
on  the  payment  of  a  royalty.  Trust  companies  shall 
not  invest  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock 
in  the  stock  of  any  private  or  unincorporated  conipan.v. 
Pawnbrokers  are  not  allowed  hereafter  to  sell  their 
goods  until  they  have  remained  one  year  in  their  pos- 
session ;  and  then  the  sale  must  be  at  public  auction 
by  a  licensed  auctioneer. 

The  penal  code  was  amended  so  as  to  punish  more 
severely  any  person  who  tam^re  with  a  railroad  track 
or  throws  missiles  at  any  train.  The  commission  to 
revise  the  statutes  reported  a  codification  of  the  ndl- 
road  laws,  which  was  signed  by  the  Governor. 

The  armory  appropriation  bills  that  became  laws 
were  the  following:  Utica,  $25,000;  Poughkeepie, 
$36,000:  Geneva,  $26,000;  Olean  (reappropnation), 
$25,000  ;  Middletown.  $7,000  ;  Mohawk,  $16.000 ; 
Jamestown,  $25,000 ;  Malone,  $26,000 ;  and  Cohoes. 
$25,000.  A  new  rifle  range,  between  Albany  and 
Troy,  was  purchased  for  the  Third  Brigade ;  but  it  is 
likelv  to  be  used  by  the  whole  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  tJnlted  States  is  allowed  to  acquire  more  land  in 
connection  with  its  military  post  at  Plattsburg.  Re- 
appropriations  of  moneys  were  made  to  continue  the 
erection  of  regimen taf  and  battery  monuments  at 
Gettysburg.  A  new  law  allows  a  majority  of  town 
electors  by  ballot,  to  raise  not  to  exceed  $100  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  Memorial  Hay.  Another  law  pro- 
vides that  any  number  of  persons,  not  fewer  than  26, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  honorably  discharged  soldiers  or  sailors  of 
the  national  army  or  navy,  or  lineal  male  descend- 
ants of  such,  may  incorporate  sodal,  literary,  chan- 
table,  and  historical  societies. 


Education.-— The  following  statistics  coTer 
the  school  year  ending  July  25, 1890 : 


Children  of  sohool  age 

Ohlldreii  eDroIled  in  public 

fichools 

Average  daily  attendance., 
li&to  tesohera  employed. . . 
Female  tescbera  employed. 
Average  annual  salary  of 

teacfiere 

Average   school    year  In 

weeks 

Log  scbool-hoQses 

Frame  achool-hoases 

Brick  scbool-hoiues 

Stone  school-houses. 

Talne  of  school  property.. . 


750,906 

640jn 

80e,966 

4.447 

17,276 

$285  49 


86-7 
49 
10,095 
96S 


68 

509 

6| 
187.976.961,118,680,174 


1,S44,S96 

1,041160 

5,85a 
S6;M5 

$486  71 

«7-8 
49 

10.199 

l,4n 

S8S 

$41,6D6»789 


The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  were 
$20,478,660.92 ;  the  expenditures  were  a  little 
less  than  that. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  nonnal 
schools  during  the  year  was  7,210,  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  At  Albany,  695 ;  at  Brockport,  855 ;  at  Buf- 
falo, 641;  at  Cfortland,  846;  at  Fredonia,  598; 
at  Geneseo,  879 ;  at  New  Paltz,  430 ;  at  Oneonta, 
349;  at  Osweeo,  933;  at  Potsdam,  924.  The 
number  of  graduates  was  569.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  tbese  schools  during  the  year  was  $227,- 
686.81.  The  normal-school  building  at  Platts- 
burg, provided  for  by  the  Legislature  in  1€S9,  was 
ready  for  occupancy  in  September  of  this  year, 
and  the  school  was  opened  "at  that  time.  There 
are,  therefore,  11  normal  schools  in  operation  in 
the  State. 

The  report  for  the  year  of  the  Indian  schools 
at  the  several  reservations  is  as  follows :  Children 
of  school  age,  1,595;  number  enrolled  in  the 
schools,  1,005;  average  attendance,  44§;  num- 
ber of  teachers,  30;  school  year,  in  weeks,  36; 
cost  of  maintaining  schools,  |l0,713.96. 

Charities. — The  number  of  insane  persons  in 
custody  in  the  Stete  on  Sept  30  was  16,002,  of 
whom  the  8  State  hospitals  contained  about 
6.000.  The  total  cost  to  the  Stat«  for  maintain- 
ing these  8  institutions  during  the  year  was  $1,- 
105,986.91.  The  original  cost  of  buildings  and 
furniture  was  $8,889,180.03.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  of  1890,  the  Lunacy  Commission 
has  transferred  to  State  hospitals  during  the  year 
all  the  insane  poor  from  9  counties,  and  a  part 
from  5  others,  reducing  the  number  of  insane 
under  county  control  from  2,200  in  April  to  1,692 
on  Dec.  81.  Twenty-three  counties  are  now  en- 
tirely relieved  of  their  insane  poor.  By  these  trans- 
fers the  present  capacity  of  the  Stat«  hospitals 
has  been  nearly  reached.  The  act  above  men- 
tioned provides,  however,  for  the  erection  of  ad- 
ditional buildings  at  the  various  institutions  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  $550  for  each  patient  accom- 
modated. When  these  are  completed  and  all 
insane  poor  taken  to  them  from  poor-houses 
the  act  will  have  full  effect  and  the  entire  cost 
will  be  borne  by  the  Stat«. 

There  are  7  public  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  State,  at  which  pupils  are  sup- 
ported at  public  expense.  The  number  of  pupils 
at  these  institutions  during  the  year  was  1,380, 
of  whom  866  were  supported  by  the  State,  458  by 
the  counties,  and  56  by  individuals. 

The  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Kew 
York  city,  contained  243  pupils  during  the  year. 
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Prisons. — ^The  ntimber  of  convicts  in  the  sev-  amounted  to    $258,326,578,  the    par  value  of 

eral  State  prisons  on  Sept.  30, 1890,  was  3.508,  stocks  and  bonds  to  $292,347,360,  the  market 

against  3,480  on  Sept.  30, 1889.    Of  these,  1,151  value  of  the  latter  to  $338,321,886,  the  cash  on 

were  at  Auburn,  804  at  Clinton,  and  1,553  at  deposit  to  $36,366,306,  and  the  cash  on  hand  to 

8ing  Sing.    The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Auburn  $8,433,656.    There  was  due  to  depositors  $574,- 

prison  during  the  year  was  $136,391.57.  while  the  669,972,  and  the  surplus  amounted  to  $89,741,- 

earnings  of  prisoners  amounted  to  $86,923.08,  231.    The  open  accounts  numbered  1,477,819, 

causing  a  denciency  of  $49,467.59.    At  the  Clin-  making  the  average  deposits    $388.20.    There 

ton  pnson  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  $129,-  was  paid  in  salaries  $1,324,133.    The  interest 

153.74,  and  the  earnings  $34,870.27,  leaving  a  de-  credited  and  paid  in  1890  was  $19,235,506. 

ficieucy  of  $94,283.47.    At  the  Sing  Sing  prison  Railroads.— The  report  of  the  railroad  com- 

the  cost  of  maintenance  was  $168,722.16,  the  ex-  missioners  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890, 

penses  $153,457.58, and  the  deficiency  $15,264.15.  presents  the  following  figures:  Gross  earnings 

The  total  deficiency  in  the  3  prisons  was  $159,-  of    railroads,    $163,974,8^.87;    operating    ex- 

015.64,  while  for  the  previous  year  it  was  $369,-  penses,  $107,959,410.80 ;  net  earnings,  $56,015.- 

27425.  423.07;  interest  charges,  $27,520,491.31;  taxes 

The  act  of  1889  providing  for  the  employment  paid,  $5,496,092.87 ;  dividends,  $15,250,052.76; 
of  prisoners  was  passed  so  late  in  the  session  that  surplus,  $4,3i82,244.42 ;  miles  of  road  in  opera- 
its  provisions  could  not  be  put  in  operation  be-  tion,  7,590 ;  stock  and  debt,  $1,288,688,907.56 ; 
fore  Sept.  30  of  that  year,  which  was  the  beginning  cost  of  road  and  improvements,  $l,225,3i35,120.- 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  law  has  proved  reason-  65.  All  these  figures  show  a  moderate  increase 
ably  satisfactory.  It  aims  to  secure  the  employ-  over  1889,  except  in  case  of  the  surplus,  which 
ment  and  education  of  convicts,  with  a  view  to  is  reduced  about  $150,000. 
their  reformation  and  the  diversification  of  pur-  Political.— The  only  State  oflicer  to  be  elected 
suits  in  the  prisons  so  as  to  reduce,  to  the  lowest  this  year  on  a  general  ticket  was  a  judge  of  the 
decree,  injurious  competition  with  free  labor.  Court  of  Appeals  to  succeed  Judge  Kofert  Earl, 
Prisoners  may  be  employed  both  on  the  piece-  a  Democrat.  The  Republican  State  Committee, 
price  system  and  on  the  State  account,  but  not  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  cit)r,  on  Sept.  2,  de- 
more  than  100  of  them  shall  be  employed  in  any  cided  not  to  call  a  State  convention  of  tne  party, 
one  industry.  but  nominated  J  uge  Earl  for  re-election,  although 

At  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  there  were  he  was,  politically,  an  opponent.  Resolutions 
236  inmates  on  Sept.  30,  an  increase  of  17  for  the  were  adopted  heartily  commending  the  admin- 
year.  This  institution  is  overcrowded.  A  new  istration  of  President  Harrison  and  the  action  of 
prison  for  the  criminal  insane  is  nearly  com-  Speaker  Reed  and  his  Republican  associates  in 
pleted  at  Matteawan,  Dutchess  County,  and  when  the  House.  The  McKinley  bill,  commercial  reci- 
this  is  occupied  the  present  one  at  Auburn  will  procity,  protection,  and  the  Federal  Elections  bill 
be  used  as  a  part  of  tne  recently  adopted  policy  were  strongly  approved. 

by  which  the  State  cares  for  the  insane  hitherto  On  Sept.  23  the  Democratic  State  Committee 

kept  in  the  poor  houses  in  the  several  counties,  met  at  new,  York,  and,  without  calling  a  party 

The  total  expenditures  were  $49,204.59.  convention,  nominated  Judge  Earl.    It  passed 

Militia. — The  aggregate  strength  of  the  Na-  resolutions  urging  union  in  New  York  city  on 

tional  Guard  of  the  State  for  1890  was  13,426  Congressmen,  Assemblymen,  and  city  ticket,  and 

men— artillery,  398;   infantry,  12,890;  cavalry,  issued  an  address  attacking  the  Elections  bill,  the 

103;  signal  corps,  35.    This  is  406  less  than  tfie  Administrative  Customs  bill,  and  the  Republican 

aggregate  strength  in  1880.    The  capital  invested  record  in  Congress. 

by  the  State  in  armories,  etc.,  amounts  approxi-  The  Prohibitionists  placed  in  nomination  Silas 

mately  to  $5,174,751,  not  including  the  Seventh  W.  Mason,  and  the  Socialist-Labor  party  Francis 

Regiment  Armory,  the  two  rifle  ranges,  or  the  Gerau. 

land  on  which  armories  are  to  be  built  at  Cohoes,  At  the  November  election  Earl  received  927.- 

Malone,  and  Geneva.    Those  would  raise  the  total  243  votes ;  Mason,  33,621 ;  and   Gcrau,  13,337. 

to  about  $6,000,000.    The  annual  appropriation  Members  of  the  Assembly  were  chosen  at  the 

by  the  State  is  $400,000,  the  quota  from  tne  Gen-  same  time  as  follow:  Republicans,  60;  Demo- 

eral  Government  is  $34,173.72,  and  the  annual  crats.  68.    There  was  no  election  for  members  of 

rental  paid  by  counties,  exclusive  of  $15,000  on  the  State  Senate,  the  terms  of  Senators  elected 

Seventh  Regiment  Armory  bonds,  is  $59,000.  in  1889  not  expiring  this  year.    As  the  Senate 

Canals. — ^The  amount  expended  during  the  of  1890  contained  19  Republicans  and  13  Demo- 
year  for  ordinary  repairs  and  for  operating  ex-  crats.  the  Democrats  will  have  a  majority  of  2 
penses  was  $826,934.84,  and  the  total  tonnage  for  on  joint  ballot  with  the  new  Assemblv,  and  will 
the  season  was  5,246,162  tons.  The  canals  were  elect  a  Democratic  United  States  Senator  in 
opened  on  April  28,  and  were  closed  on  Dec.  1.  1891.  The  election  held  at  the  same  time  in  the 
In  that  time  they  carried  38*72  per  cent,  of  all  several  congressional  districts  resulted  in  the 
the  grain  delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York,  choice  of  23  Democratic  and  11  Republican  Cou- 
The  work  of  lengthening  the  locks  so  as  to  allow  gressmen,  a  gain  of  seven  by  the  Democrats, 
the  locking  of  two  boats  at  a  time  is  still  in  NEW  YORK  CITY.  GoTernmeiit  —  The 
progress,  and  about  three  fourths  of  all  the  locks  city  officials  who  held  office  on  Jan.  1,  1890, 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany  are  now  doubled  in  were:  Mayor,  Hugh  J.  Grant.  Tammany  Demo- 
capacity.  By  this  means  two  or  three  days  are  crat ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  John 
saved  in  a  round  trip.  H.  V.  Arnold;  Register,  Frank  T.  Fitzgerald; 

Banks. — The  resources  of  the  savings  banks  Sheriff,  James  A.  Flack, 

of  the  State  on  Dec.  31  amounted  to  $667,865,-  Finances. — According  to  the  Mayor's  message, 

396.    The  bonds  and  mortgages  held  by  them  the  condition  of  the  city  debt  is  as  follows : 
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FUNDED  DEBT. 


1.  Payable  from  the  slDklng  Aind,  under  ordlnaooM  of  the 
Common  Cunacll 

5.  Parable  from  the  sinking  Aind,  uider  proTittions  of  chapter 

888,  aecdon  6,  Laws  of  1B78,  and  section  iTd,  Mew  York 
CitT  ConBoUdation  act  of  18S2. 

8.  Payable  from  the  slnklnr  ftind,  nnder  prpvisionB  of  chapter 

888,  lectlon  8,  Laws  of  1878,  and  aecUon  198,  New  York 
City  Consolidation  act  of  18S2,  as  amended  by  chapter 
178,  Laws  of  1889... 

4.  Payable  from  the  sinking  ftiod,  nnder  provisions  of  chapter 
79,  Laws  of  1P89 

&  Playable  from  the  sinking  ftmd,  under  iirovisions  of  the 
constltntional  amendment  adopted  .^  ov.  4, 16S4 

6.  Payable  from  taxation,  under  proYlsioBfl  of  chapter  490, 

lAWSOflSSS 

7-  Playable  from  taxation,  under  the  several  statutes  author- 
izing their  issue 

6l  Bond4  issued  for  local  improvemenrs,  after  June  9, 18S0. . . . 

9.  Debt  of  the  annexed  territory  of  Westchester  County 


Total  ftanded  debt 

TaxpoBAKT  Dbbt«— JSaMiMM  Bonds, 
1.  Isaned  under  special  laws. 


2.  lasued  in  aLticlpation  of  taxes  of  1889. 
8.  Isaued  in  anticipation  of  taxes  of  1880. 


OBUtaadlng 
Dk.  ai,  IKiS. 


•4,686,400  00 
9,700,000  00 

87,577,785  68 

9,057,000  00 

88,700,000  00 

445,000  00 

68,818,842  85 

8,828,000  00 

686.000  00 


Total  amounts. 


$141,888,088  01 


104,637  41 
8,857,600  00 


luDcd  dnrlag . 
1890. 


$5,518,294  87 

690,000  00 

8,675,000  00 


dail^lSSO. 


Dm.  II,  IMS. 


$885,400  00     $4,888,000  00 


8,800,000  00 


$11,178,894  87 

807,188  00 
"18,618,866' UO 


$144301,815  42;  $29,997,682  8T 


4,8414KiO0O 

1,950,000  00 

89,000  00 


9,700,000  60 

88,091,060  66 

9,747,000  OO 

8S37\000  00 

445,000  00 

06,974,948  85 

4,178,000  00 

597,000  00 

$6,646,800  00$14e,8nvBSS  88 


10i5$7  41 

8,857,600  00 

18,618,900  00 


807,188  60 


$87,720,687  41  $146,578,210  88 


Total  ftinded  debt $146371,082  83 

Lesa  amount  held  by  commla- 

aionen  of  the  Rinking  flind 

as  investmenta $42,797,471  09 

Oaah 5,716,82172 

48318,792  81 


Net  ftinded  debt.  Dec.  81,1890 $97,857380  07 

Bevenae  bonds  Issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes 
of  1891 807,188  00 


Debt,  including  revenue  bonds. $90,064,418  07 

Notwithstanding  the  issue  of  bonds  during 
the  year  amounting  to  $11,178,394.87  for  perma- 
nent improvements,  the  net  debt  of  the  city  has 
decreased  nearly  $600,000.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  none  of  the  revenue  bonds  issued  in  antici- 
pation of  the  collection  of  the  taxes  for  the  year 
were  outstanding.  The  revenue  bonds  issued 
aggregated  the  sum  of  $18,612,200,  and  this 
amount  was  paid  off  before  the  close  of  the  year 
out  of  the  taxes  collected ;  also,  in  addition,  $2,- 
857,600  of  the  revenue  bonds  issued  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  taxes  for  the  year  1889,  and  out- 
standing on  Jan.  1,  1890,  were  redeemed  and 
canceled.  At  the  close  of  1890  there  was  not 
outstanding  a  revenue  bond  of  the  city  issued  in 
anticipation  of  taxes  of  1890,  or  anv  preceding 
Year,  a  result  that  has  not  happened  before  with- 
in the  past  fifty  years. 

The  Finance  Department  received  $67,726,- 
854.43.  Of  this,  $32,490,008.45  came  from  taxes, 
$2,130,492.61  from  fees,  fines.  State  school  money, 
licenses,  interest,  rentals,  sales,  and  unexpended 
balances.  There  was  received  $3,608,208.20  on 
special  and  trust  accounts,  assessments,  etc. 
Sales  of  stocks  and  bonds  brought  $29,461,895.17. 
Of  this  amount,  $18,786.96  was  received  on 
revenue  bonds.  During  the  year  $36,250  was 
received  from  the  Marine  Bank,  which  was  5  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  on  deposit  The  total 
amount  received  from  the  oankropt  Marine 
Dank  up  to  the  present  date  is  $650,000.  or  65 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  that  was  on  deposit  at 
the  time  of  its  failure. 

The  city's  total  expenditure  was  $71,799,747.93. 
The  general  expenses,  salaries,  supplies,  State 


taxes,  and  interest  on  city  debt  were  $33,982,- 
656.53,  and  on  special  and  trust  accounts,  includ- 
ing revenue  bonds,  $37,867,091.40  was  paid  out 
The  increased  expenditure  is  due  to  the  purchase 
of  new  parks.  Dunne  the  year  the  city  re- 
deemed stocks  and  bonds  amounting  to  $28^845,- 
787.41,  including  revenue  bonds. 

The  attorney  for  the  collection  of  arrears  of 
personal  taxes  reports  that  he  has  collected  $60,- 
085.77,  against  $22,053.57  collected  in  1889. 

The  tax  rate  within  the  city  during  1890  was 
1*97  per  cent  The  rate  per  centum  of  taxation 
depends  upon,  first,  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tions required  to  meet  the  expenditures  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  the  government  for  the 
year ;  second,  upon  the  aggregate  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  estates,  real  and  personal,  sub- 
ject to  taxation  in  the  city.  The  amount  of 
the  appropriations  is  made  up  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  pursuant  to  the 
powers  conferrea  upon  that  board  by  law,  and 
the  amount  of  the  valuations  of  the  estates,  real 
and  personal,  subject  to  taxation  by  the  city  is 
made  up  and  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Taxes  and  Assessments. 

In  the  Mayor's  Marshal's  office  there  was  col- 
lected during  the  year  $35,163.33  for  theatro 
licenses,  and  $15,970.01  for  concert  licenses; 
total,  $51,133.34. 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment— 
This  body,  which  includes  the  Mayor,  the  Comp- 
troller, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
and  the  President  of  the  Department  of  Taxes 
and  Assessment,  allowed  the  following  amounts 
for  1890: 

Mayoralty,  $26,000;  Common  Council.  $76,800; 
Finance  Department,  $297,500:  State  taxes,  $3,- 
650,630.47;  interest  on  city  debt,  $5,151,293.41 ; 
redemption  of  principal  of  city  debt,  $1,307,5^.- 
92 ;  rents,  $131,822 ;  armories  and  drill  rooms— 
rents,  $42,050 ;  armories  and  drill  rooms — wages, 
$54,400 ;  judgments,  $750,000 ;  Law  Department 
$199,650;  Department  of  Public  Works,  $3,1 24.- 
470 ;  Department  of  Public  Parks,  $931,500;  De- 
partment of  Street  Improvement,  Twenty-thiid 
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and   Twenty-fourth   Wards,    $260;^;   Depart-  Appropriation  acoomit, iDclodloff  lUblHtJes.    ..  |8,149,788  77 

ment  of  Putlic  Charities  and  Correction,  $2,1 66,-  ^,JSJ1^^**  "°'^®'  ~*  **'  ^^^  tndudiog  lia-     ^  ^  ^^ 

287;  Health  Department,  $419,400;  Police  De-  ix)cai  impro viiiiito*(iiiMim«rwork') ■.!;!*..*;    1,8m;i47  8« 

partment,  $4,777,515.38 ;  Department  of  Street    Other  ■ooonnts. 501,777  60 

;iS*"'?g'  *1;584,250;  Fire  Department,  $2,145,-  q^^^  437  contracts  were  entered  into,  at  a 

i?J;  oSf ^i?°l!P^  #^L^*^^  *  •'i  oilf^™??'?'  total  cost  of  $3,855,415.38,  as  follows : 

$117,820;  Board  of  Education,  $4,267,867 ;  Col-  ▼  »      »          » 

lege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  $147,000;  Normal     J? "tldTnf ;„*^  •g]'JS  2 

College,  $125,000;  advertising,  printing,  station-    i«8 pavii^contraciSv . .  .'.■!!;.*.'.*."!.■    2,09i;99O  84 

ery,  etc^  $247,200 ;  Municipal  Service  Examining    ifio  mboeOaoeoua  contracts l,047,40S  60 

Biards,    $2^,000 ;    coronew^  $52,500 ;    commis-  q^^  contracts  completed  were  367  in  number ; 

sioners  of  accounts,  $27,500 ;  sheriff.  $122  232 ;  t^tal  cost,  $8,180,768122,  divided  thus : 

register,  $135,500;  Bureau  of  Elections,  $439,-  „              ?L                                           *o.««.,o., 

800;  D«»en-.tion  of  public  m5ord^$4W30;  SSS£,?S.*?SSiiiii-iiii;^u::::::::::::  W??? 

fund  for  street  and  park  opening,  $215,508.16 ;    lis  partnir  contnwt^. .  2,195,786  94 

salaries— city  courts,    $303,700 ;   salaries— judi-    m  mlacellaneoua  contracts 422,171  94 

ciary,  $1,083,406.91;  miscellaneous,  $183,816 10;  Concerning  the  water  supply,  there  is  now 

^ylums   reformaton^   a^^  chantable  institu-  received  daily  in  the  city :  Through  the  old  aque- 

tions,  $1,246,225.87;  total  $85^960,891.22.     De-  duct,  75,000,000  gallons;  througl  the  new  aque- 

•SS^^^QoT^l '^"*^'  $2,800,000.     Grand  total,  ducC,  60,000,000  gallons;   through   the  B/onx 

'^u     *  ;  1             *    *  *u            u  J     *  •    •or  n^er  conduit,  10,000,000  gallons ;  total,  145,000,- 

The  total  amount  of  the  new  budget  is  $85,-  onn  «N.iinn»-  '     *      '       «» 

960,891.22,  against  $85448,097.55  for  1890.    Of  A^ntmct  for  the  building  of  a  viaduct  at 

this  amount,  $2,800,000  will   come   from    the  155th  street,  connecting  Eighth  Avenue  and 

general  fund,  and  the  remainder,  $88,160,891.22  McComb's  Dam  bridge,  waa  made  on  July  14, 

will  be  raised  by  t^tion.  ^J^t  year  the  general  ^nd  is  to  b^  corapletea  in  500  working  davsf 

fund  provided  $2,646,960.23,  and  $82,501,187.82,  Concerning  the  streets,  the  following  stitistics 

was  raised  by  taxation.  are  given: 

Law.  —  In  the  Corporation  Counsels  office  °                   GRANrrE  blocks                   so  ji*. 

about  2,000   cases  were  disposed    of,   against    Payable  by  asscjisments ! is^SS 

1.003  in  1889.     In  the  Corporation   Attorney's     Kepavements  from  approprlatioiis 282,M1 

office  about  19,050  actions  were  disposed  of.  1* he  «  ^ ,       .*  vi   1.                                       TTT^ 

number  of  estates  closed  in  1890  in  the  Public  Total  gianlte  blocks 418,660 

Administrator's  office  was  184,  and  $285,419.26  ^     ^,,^                 trap  blocks.                     sq.yj. 

was  collect^!.     In  commissions  $9  86^46  was  £Sv?miS1SS':p?roVriatt<;«:;^                         ''IS 

Said  into  the  city  treasury,  and  $816,565.68  was  « 

isburscd  in  the  settlement  of  estates.  Total  trap  blocks 6,079 

A  syno^is  of  the  work  done  in  the  Court  of  asphalt.                        sq.  y<b. 

Common  Pleas  in  1890  shows  that  the  General    j;«y«We  by  assespmento. . .  4a,6ii 

Term  disposed  of  866  appeals  and  wrote  232    K*P»^e°»«>t*  fit>in  appropriations iit,m 

opinions,  while  in  the  Trial  Terms  586  cases  were         Total  asphalt 820,006 

tried,  and  in  the  Equity  Terms  665.    The  court  mu    ^  i.  1            #                ^    1  -i  •     ^on/v 

naturalized  3,697peri)ns  and  granted    61   di-  ^  J^S,^°***  ^^^  ^'  pavements  laid  m  1890  was 

voroea.    Schedules  iVl43  assignments  were  filed,  ^f^^  ^gH^re  yards    covering  84-21  miles  of 

the  total  liabilities  amounUng  to  $85,089,805.48  streets,  which  is  nearly  three  times  the  average 

and  the  total  actual  assets  to  $15,861,814.09.  quantity  of  pavement  laid  per  year  for  the  pre- 

The  City  Court  disposed  of  1,674  calendar  ^^^«  ^^^  y^^ 

cases,  666  of  the  cases  being  tried  bj  court  and  prisekt  lkfoth  of  patkd  strkets.      mim. 

junr,  16  by  the  court,  150  being  discontinued,    Btone  block,  granite,  and  trap 821^7 

and  108  dismissed,  and  180  settled.    In  special    Bobbie. ^|-w 

term  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  107  Macadam!!!.'!!!!!.!..'!.!!!!!!.".*!.'*.!..*!..'.*..*.'..'..*   24-«4 

times,  and  85  motions  for  changing  names  were    Wood....!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!.!!!.!.!.!  ....!!!! 0*08 

grantedi  -^                                                       "86MI 

There  were  2,810  actions  begun  in  the  common-  

law  branch  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  The  extent  to  which  the  city's  pavements  are 
this  city  during  1890,  and  987  of  them  were  tried  torn  up  by  private  individuals  and  coi*porations 
and  disposed  of.  In  the  equity  branch  184  suits  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1890  they  made  27,- 
were  brought  and  97  heard  and  disposed  of.  On  088  separate  excavations  for  laying  and  repair- 
appeal  from  the  United  States  district  court  28  ing  structures,  conduits,  gas  and  steam  mains, 
cases  were  brought  and  82  heard  and  disposed  and  house  connections ;  and  that  53*72  miles  of 
of ;  43  appeals  were  taken  to  the  United  States  gss  mains,  8*21  miles  of  car  tracks,  and  over  1 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  criminal  branch  79  in-  mile  of  miscellaneous  pipes  were  laid,  and  49 
diet  men  ts  were  found  and  81  tried  and  disposed  miles  of  trench  opened  for  electric  subways. 
of.  There  were  1,310  motions  heard  ana  dis-  In  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  sew- 
posed  of.  Seventy-two  appeals  from  the  Board  erage  system  21.970  lineal  leet  of  new  sewers  and 
of  General  Appraisers  were  taken  under  the  new  89  receiving  basins  were  built.  There  are  now 
Customs  Administrative  act  that  went  into  ef  •  on  Manhattan  Island  437*89  miles  of  sewers,  with 
feet  in  1890.  8,248  receiving  basins.  In  the  repairs  and  recon- 
Pnblic  Works.— Commissioner  Thomas  F.  struction  of  old  sewers  2,608  lineal  feet  of  sew- 
Gilroy  reports  that  his  expenditures  were  $6,-  ers  were  rebuilt  and  2,801  lineal  feet  repaired 
004,189.58,  divided  as  follow :  with  new  tile  bottoms,  64,652  lineal  feet  of  sew- 
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ers  and  5,186  receiving  basins  were  cleaned,  and  19,110  were  females,  including  812  colored  males 

13,426  cart-loads  of  sewer  deposits  removed.  and  301  colored  females. 

During  the  year  over  7  miles  of  new  streets  There  were  14,776  white  males  and  14,787  white 

were  provided  with  gas  lamps.    At  the  close  of  females  married,  and  216  colored  males  and  d05 

the  year  there  were  27,114  fi;a8  lamps,  801  elec-  colored  females.    Of  these,  13,187  males  and  13,- 

tric  lights,  and  138  naphtha  lamps,  lighting  512  460  females  had  never  before  married,  1,770  men 

miles  of  streets,  docks,  and  bridges.  66  acres  of  and  1,480  women  had  been  previously  married, 

public  parks,  and  3^  acres  of  public  markets,  and  36  men  and  49  women  failed  to  declare  their 

The  several  gas  companies  now  have  1,274  miles  previous  condition  in  that  regard, 

of  gas  mains.  The  health  officers  inspects  15,867  tenements 

The  Bureau  of  Incumbrances  received  and  at-  and  dwelling  and  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  of 

tended  to  4,635  complaints  of  obstructions  and  Contagious  Diseases  vaccinated  88,701  persons, 

made  3,735  seizures  of  stands,  vehicles,  and  other  The  summer  corps  of  physicians  visited  40«364 

articles  obstructing  streets  and  sidewalks.    It  tenements,  containing  821,012  families,  and  dur- 

also  removed  1,104  cart-loads  of  abandoned  ma-  ing  their  rounds  discovered  20,894  persons  who 

terials,  312  dangerous  shade  trees,  1,505  tele-  were  sick  and  who  were  given  medical  aid.    The 

graph  poles,  and  about  3,660  miles  of  wire.  health  officers  made  54,7^  milk  inspections,  68,- 

The  15  free  floating  baths  were  in  use  from  437  inspections  of  fish,  and  34,443  inflections  of 

the  beginning  of  June  to*  the  end  of  September,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  articles,  as  a  result 

and  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  2,344,609  of  which  they  seized  and  destroyed  3,613  quarts 

males  and  1,069,005  females.  of  milk,  1,137,798  pounds  of  bad  fish,  and  1,030,- 

Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were  made  896  pounds  of  spoiled  fruit,  vegetables,  etc. 

on  the  City  Hall,  the  Hall  of  Records,  several  of  The  sanitary  squad  of  police  made  183,052  in- 

the  civil  and  police-court  buildings,  public  mar-  spections  of  tenements  and  buildings,  resulting 

kets,  and  armories.  in  857  complaints  of  overcrowded  tenements,  4,- 

The  important  event  of  the  year  in  this  de-  814  of  filthy  cellars,  271  dangerous  chimneys, 
partment  was  the  opening  of  the  new  aqueduct.  219  noisy  dogs,  357  cases  of  chickens  kept  with- 
This  work  was  begun  in  1885,  in  pursuance  of  the  out  permits,  24  of  cows,  and  28  of  goats, 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  Tne  Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspection  caused  in- 
on  June  1  of  that  year.  At  that  time  the  facili-  spections  to  be  made  of  6,885  boilers,  of  which 
ties  for  supplying  water  to  the  city  did  not  ex-  6,222  were  tested  and  77  condemned.  The  ex- 
ceed 98,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  with  the  aminations  of  engineers  numbered  6,201,  and  to 
growth  of  the  city  this  amount  of  water  became  5,865  of  these  certificates  were  ^ranted, 
wholly  insufficient  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  The  estimated  population  oi  New  York  citr 
its  innabitants  as  well  as  insufficient  for  the  on  Julv  1, 1889,  was  1,575,078 ;  on  July  1,  1890^ 

?irotection  against  fire.  Ou  July  15  the  gates  at  1,631,232. 
35th  Street  were  opened  and  the  water  from  Fire. — ^This  department  includes  1,030  officers 
the  new  aqueduct  fiowed  into  the  reservoirs  in  and  men,  56  engine  companies,  21  hook-and-lad- 
Central  Park,  increasing  the  water  supply  to  der  companies,  90  engines,  2  fire  boats,  37  hook- 
145,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day.  New  \  ork  and-ladaer  trucks,  and  368  horses, 
now  has  a  more  bountiful  and  more  healthful  There  were  8,463  fires,  of  which  8,188  were 
supply  of  water  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  confined  to  the  points  of  starting  and  1^  to  the 
city  in  the  world.  According  to  the  Mayor's  buildings  in  which  they  startra,  while  50  ex- 
message,  this  work  has  cost  $24,767,477.25.  A  de-  tentled  to  other  buildings.  The  number  of  fires 
scription  of  its  construction  is  given  in  the  '*  An-  extinguished  without  engine  stream  was  2,367, 
nual  Cvclopsedia"  for  1887,  page  555.  See  also  and  with  a  single  stream  694  About  402  fires 
"The  ifew  Croton  Aqueduct,  by  Charles  Bar-  required  more  than  one  stream,  while  1,182  fires 
nard,  in  *•  The  Century  for  December,  1889.  resulted  in  nominal  damages  only.  In  608  cases 
Tital  Statistics,— During  1890  the  statistics  the  buildings  were  not  damaged,  and  in  670  wctv 
were  as  follow :  only  slightly  damaged.  Fires  involving  **  con- 
siderable damage  "  were  229. 

The  estimate  aggregate  losses  were  $4,060.- 
963,  with  insurance  aggregating  $58,500,000. 
The  average  loss  for  each  fire  in  18iB8  was  $1,- 
705.29 ;  in  1889.  $1.451.03 ;  and  in  1890,  $1,172.64^ 
The  number  of  fire  alarms  during  1890  was  8,700. 
The  Bureau  of  Combustibles  received  for  li- 
censes, permits,  and  penalties,  $46,946. 
The  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  Buildings  re- 

The  principal  causes  of  death  were  as  follow :  ports : 

Phthisis,  5,468;    pneumonia,  4,950;    diarrhoeal  *^^u^h««.*,,«^«k«imi«—                                   o<w^ 

diseases,  3,339;    l^right's  disease,  2,397;   heart  ^^p"<SfdTeX°uJn^^^^                                       IZ 

disease,  1,966 ;  bronchitis,  1,982 :  violence,  l,7:i3 ;    EBtftnated  cost •T9,688.fiflS 

diphtheria,    1.256:    measles,   724;    croup,   521;     AppllcaUons  to  alter,  repair,  etc ^m 

whooping^ough,  486;  scarlet  fever,  403;  typhoid  ^S^^.^^^^r!^.':'.^^^^^^^                             ^^^^ 

fever,  350;    malarial  fever,  174;  cerebro-spinal    VioiatlonB  of  law  reported  and  acted  upon i^vd 

meningitis,  136 ;  and  small -pox,  2.     Included  in     Buildings  reported  for  flre-eMapea. 2.«i 

this  list  are  six  centenarians,  two  of  whom  were  c^mpffitTrT^s^  :::;::;:;:*;::.\\'::^        S,^ 

natives  of  the  United  States  (lK)th  colored),  one 

of  Germany,  and  three  of  Ireland.  The  underground  telegraph  svstem  now  ex- 

Of  the  30,250  births,  20,190  were  males  and  tends  through  subways,  and  subsidiary  conduits 
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have  been  prorided  to  connect  fire-alarm  stations  ductors  178  miles  of  single  duct  in  9  miles  of 
and  company  houses  through  main  subways  with  street  trench,  making  a  total  construction  of  tele- 
the  central  office,  aggregating  465  miles  of  con-  phone  and  telegraph  subways  of  697  miles  of 
ductor  in  45  miles  of  cables,  connecting  213  duct  in  38  miles  of  street  trench.  There  have 
alarm  boxes,  87  apparatus  houses,  8  school-,  been  constructed  182  miles  of  duct  in  39  miles  of 
houses,  the  repair  shops,  and  the  Central  Park*  street  trench  for  electric-light  conductors,  mak- 
gate-house.  ing  for  electric-light  service  647  miles  of  duct  in 
Police  Department. — ^The  present  force  in-  85  miles  of  street  trench.  There  have  been  placed 
eludes  3,546  men  and  officers.  The  total  num-  in  the  subways  10,150  miles  of  telephone  and 
ber  of  arrests  made  was  84,931,  of  which  18,968  telegraph  wire  and  340  miles  of  wire  for  electric- 
were  females  and  65,968  males.  This  is  a  de-  light  service.  There  are  in  the  subways — tele- 
crease  of  over  1,000  females  and  an  increase  of  phone,  telegraph,  and  electrio-light  wires — about 
nearly  4,000  males,  compared  with  1889.  23,797  miles.    There  have  been  removed  during 

The  detective  bureau  is  credited  with  a  total  the  year,  1,361  poles  and  18,949,645  feet  of  over- 

of  1359  arrests  for  various  crimes,  and  200  of  head  wire. 

these  cases  are  still  before  the  courts.    The  con-       Meteorological. — ^During  1890  the  records  of 

vicUons  from  over  1,100  cases  tried  amounted  to  the  Signal  Service  show  that  the  temperature  and 

about  860  years  of  imprisonment,  besides  fines  of  rainfeJl  have  both  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the 

$1,160  imposed  and  collected.    During  the  year  normal.    The  average  precipitation  for  a  year, 

over  $300,000  worth  of  stolen  property  was  re-  reckoned  on  the  records  of  the  past  twenty  years, 

covered  by  this  bureau.  is  44  inches.    During  1890  the  precipitation  was 

The  station  houses  afforded  lodgings  for  147,-  53  inches,  or  9  inches  in  excess.    The  average 

677  homeless  or  destitute  persons  auring  the  temperature  for  a  year  is  about  48**,  and  during 

year,  and  the  lost  children's  deoartment  at  Po-  1890  it  was  a  trifle  over  50°  for  the  year,  or  an 

lice  Headquarters  shows  a  recora  of  3,278  cases,  excess  of  over  2°  over  the  normal.    July  8  was 

of  which  2,107  were  boys  and  1,171  girls.    Be-  the  warmest  day  of  the  year,  with  a  maximum 

sides  these  there  were  Drought  to  headquarters  temperature  of  95"*.    March  7  was  the  coldest, 

and  turned  over  to  the  matron  175  founcilings —  with  a  maximum  temperature  of  6^  above  zero. 
73  girls  and  102  boys.  The  highest  velocity  attained  by  the  wind  was 

The  propertv  clerk  received  $89,908.98  worth  on  Jan.  22,  when  it  blew  at  the  rate  of  55  miles 

of  propertv,  all  of  which,  except  about  $5,000,  an  hour.    The  greatest  range  of  temperature  oc- 

was  turned  over  to  the  owners.    There  was  re-  curred  between  March  6  and  12,  when  the  tem- 

oovered  and  turned  over  to  the  rightful  owners  perature  rose  from  6*  to  IV  in  five  davs.    Sep- 

by  the  various  precinct  commanders  in  the  city  tember  furnished  the  greatest  rainfall,  with  a 

$841,676.81  worth  of  property,  the  lai'gest  amount  record  of  over  8  inches. 

in  one  year  on  recora.  Edncation. — During  the  year  J.  Edward  Sim- 

The  Special  Department  of  the  Superintend-  mons.  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  re- 

ent  issued  permits  for  1,142  parades,  245  funer-  signed  from  his  office,  and  John  L.  N.  Hunt  was 

als,  281   masked  and  other  oalls,  and  621  for  chosen  his  successor.  Additional  accommodations 

carrying  pistols,  the  latter  bringing  in  a  revenue  have  been  provided  during  1890  for  more  than 

of  $1,552  for  the  Pension  Fund.  15,000  children.    There  are  now  building  school- 

The  Telegraph  Department  handled  358,740  houses  that  will  accommodate  24,000  additional 

messages  during  the  year,  including  574  general  children.    On  Dec.  1, 1890.  there  were  228  schools, 

orders,  1,227  alarms  for  missing  persons.  1,760  with  153,357  pupils  and  3,509  teachers.     The 

fire  messages,  33,729  for  dead  animals,  and  202,-  average  daily  attendance  increased  4,000  in  the 

827  ^neral  alarms.    This  work  does  not  include  past  year.     The  manual  training  schools  have 

nearly  20,000  messages  by  telephones.  oeen  fostered  until  they  number  37,  with  430 

Because  of  assertions  and  arguments  that  New  teachers  and  20.000  pupils,  of  whom  9(X)  are  tak- 

York  city  had  not  been  fairly  treated  by  the  ing  special  courses  m  cooking  and  5,700  in  sew- 

United  States  officials  in  the  taking  of  its  cen-  ing.    An  additional  evening  school  was  organ- 

sus,  and  especially  when  the  returns  showed  a  iz^,  and  there  are  now  in  the  evening  schools 

population  of  only  1,513,501,  a  recount  was  made  21,975  pupils,  of  whom  8,853  do  not  speak  the 

imder  the  supervision  of   the  Police  Depart-  English  language.    A  course  of  nine  lectures  on 

ment.    Enumeration  books  were  placed  in  the  popular,  scientific,  and  historical  subjects  has 

hands  of  the  captains  of  the  police  precincts,  and  oeen  delivered  at  each  of  six  schools,  with  a  total 

certain  men  on  the  force  were  detailed  to  collect  attendance  in  November  and  December  of  23,995. 
the  information.     As  soon  as  the  books  were       Dock  Department. — In  accordance  with  the 

filled  they  were  sent  to  Police  Headquarters  and  system  adopted  by  this  department  for  inereas- 

transmitted  unopened    to   the    Mayor's  office,  ing  the  wharfage  facilities  m  New  York,  22  new 

The  returns  obtained  showed  the  population  to  piers  are  being  extended  and  the  wharfage  facili- 

be  1,710,715,  which  amount  agrees  fairly  with  the  ties  of  New  York  will  shortly  be  so  increased 

estimated  population  as  calculated  by  the  Health  that  all  tho  large  Atlantic  steamers  can  have 

Department  irom  information  at  their  disposal,  ample  accommodation.    The  revenue  from  this 

Electrical  Control. — The  work  of  removing  department  during   the   year  was   $1,513,269, 

the  poles  and  overhead  wires  has  been  continued  enough  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  11  new 

dunng  the  year,  and  whenever  the  companies  piers— ^  on  the  North  river  and  3  on  the  East 

have  contested  the  right  of  the  municipal  gov-  river — besides  extensive  sections  of  sea-wall  and 

emment  to  compel  the  removal  of  these  obstruc-  twice  as  much  bulkhead  as  has  ever  been  built  in 

tions  the  city  has  been  successful.    The  Board  of  any  one  year.    The  income  in  several  cases  from 

Electrical  Cfontrol  constructed  during  the  year  these  improvements  exceeds  a  quarter  of  their 

for  the  reception  of  telegraph  and  telephone  con-  cost,  and  the  average  is  more  than  10  per  cent. 
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Immifrration. — On  April  1,  the  handling  of  Sovereigntr  of  the   People,'^   by  Edward   T. 

the  immigrants  arriving  at  this  port  was  trans-  Phelps.    Kesponse  by  the  Court  through  Mr. 

ferred  from  the  State  Commissioners  of  Immi-  Justice  Field,  who  was  introduced  by  the  Chief 

gration  to  Federal  control  at  the  Barge  Office  un-  Justice ;  and  benediction  by  Talbot  W.  Cham- 

der  the  United  States  Superintendent  of  Immi-  bers,  D.  D.    The  exercises  were  to  have  included 

gration.  an  address  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  014  steamships  brought  to  In  the  eyeninff  a  banquet  was  given  at  Lenox  Ly- 
this  port  from  Europe  09,189  cabin  passengers  ceum  by  the  x^ew  York  State  Bar  Association, 
and  871,598  steerage  passengers.  In  1889,  891  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the  Associa- 
passenger  steamships  arrivea  at  this  port  and  tion  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Up- 
brought  96,686  caoin  passengers  and  815,227  ward  of  800  persons  were  seated  at  the  tables^ 
steerage  passengers.  and  James  C.  Carter  acted  as  toastmaster.    The 

Hence,  with  the  exception  of  1888,  this  year  list  of  toasts  and  speakers  was  as  foUow: 

shows  the  largest  number  of  immigrants  landed  ^   ccThe  Prerident  "-President  Harrison  (dnmk 

at  rjew  lorK.                        .     ,   -         ^^  hi  silence,  owing  to  the  abeenoe  of  the  President ». 

The  steamships  that  arrived  from  European  2.  "The  Supreme  Court "^JohnM.  liarlan,  Aaso- 

portsare:  48  from  the  Baltic,  287  from  Ham-  date  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Durg  and  Bremen,  62  from  the  Mediterranean,  305  8.  "  The  Conaress"— William  M.  Evsrts,  United 

from  Liverpool  and  Queenstown,  26  from  Lon-  States  Senator,  New  York.                 .     „, 

don,  97  from  GUsgow  and  MoviUe,  50 from  Rot-  ^^  "The  Judicuu7  ot;^  the  St^"— Edward  M. 

terdam  and  AmstS-dam,  55  from  Antwerp,  and  ^T^?^Zi^^^^l'^^^^^^^  ''wlyZT^^^'mu     .f 

55  from  Havre  and  Bordeaux.                     *^  G^nriiu                       Law  "-Walter    B.    Hill,    of 

The  immigration  during  1890  was  principally  e.  "'  The  Bar  "—Joseph  H.  Choate,  of  New  York, 

from  eastern  Europe,  and  the  report  of  the  Com-  7.  »*  The  Cleigy  "— Eev.  William  K.  Huntington, 

missioner  of  Immigration  shows  that  there  has  of  New  York. 

been  an  immense  increase  of  immigrants  from  8-  "  The    University  "—President  Seth  Low,  of 

Russia,  Austria, and  Italy,  nearly  all  of  whom  ^^*"?^-!*  9SH®^- ..    «      ^..            ^^   -^ 

went  into  the  mining  districts.  The  immigrants  ^ew  Y  r^k  ^^^'^^   ~^^"-  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  of 
from  British  ports  located  themselves  mainly  in 

New  England,  Illinois,  and  San  Francisco,  and  Second  Day, — No  programme  of   entertain- 

it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  immigration  ment  was  provided  for  during  the  daytime,  but 

that  fewer  than  ever  of  the  immigrants  settled  after  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been 

in  New  York.  photographea  in  a  group  they  spent  the  day  in 

Judiciary    Celebration. — The    centennial  visiting  their  friends.    In  the  evening  a  recep- 

celebration  of  the  organization  of  the  Supreme  tion  was  tendered  the  visiting  guests  by  the  A»- 

Court  of  the  United  States  took  place  in  New  sociation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork  at 

York  City,  on  Feb.  4  and  5,  1890.     An  ex-  their  rooms,  No.  7  West  Twenty-ninth  Street, 

ecutive  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  The  attendance  was  verr  large,  and,  from  the 

Qrover  Cleveland,  aided  by  a  committee  on  com-  opportunities  offered  to  the  members  of  the  New 

memorative  exercises,  of  which  Robert  Sewall  York  bar  to  meet  and  commune  with  Mr.  Fuller 

was  chairman ;  a  judiciary  centennial  committee  and  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  00 

of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  of  which  casion  was  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  incident 

William  H.  Arnoux  was  chairman  ;  a  co-opera-  of  the  celebration. 

tion  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Memorial  Arch. — The  desire  in  some  way  to 

of  which  David  Dudley  Field  was  chairman ;  and  record  permanently  the  celebration  of  the  hun- 

a  co-operating  committee  of  the  Bar  Association  dreth  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  George 

of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  which  Frederick  R.  Washington  as  first  President  of  the  United 

Coudert  was  chairman,  arranged  the  exercises.  States  led  to  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  build- 

The  Chief  Justice,  with  all  the  associate  justices  ing  of  a  stone  memorial  arch  to  be  erected  on  the 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  came  from  Washington  north  side  of  Washington  Square,  facing  Fifth 

on  a  special  train.    They  were  to  have  been  ac-  Avenue.     Stanford  White  was  intrusted  with 

companied  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  preparation  of  the  design,  and  when  $75,000 

and  nis  Cabinet,  but  domestic  bereavement  in  the  had  be«n  collected  it  was  decided  to  proceed 

families  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  with  its  construction.    Memorial  Day,  May  30, 

Secretary  of  State,  prevented  the  official  partici-  was  chosen  as  the  time  for  the  laving  of  the  cor- 

pation  of  Mr.  Harnson  and  his  advisers  in  the  ner-stone.    On  that  day  the  Arch  Committee,  of 

celebration.  which  Henrv  G.  Marquand  is  chairman,  were 

First  Day. — ^The  memorial  exercises  at  the  escorted  to  tne  site  by  the  First  Brigade  of  the 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  included  an  intro-  State  National  Guard,  under  the  command  of 

ductory  address  by  Grover  Cleveland  as  chair-  Gen.  Louis  Fitzgerald,  and  the  exercises  began 

man  of  the  executive  committee ;  invocation  by  with  a  prayer  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  the 

Morgan  Dix,  D.  D. ;  address  of  welcome  to  the  Right    Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  attired    in    his 

court  by  William  H.  Arnoux,  as  chairman  of  the  ecclesiastical  robes.    A  hymn  composed  for  the 

Judiciary  Centennial  Committee  of  the  New  York  occasion  by  Robert  U.  Johnson  and  arranged  for 

State  Bar  Association ;  an  address  on  "TheOri-  the  music  of  Haydn's  Austrian  National  An- 

gin  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,"  them  was  sung  bv  a  mixed  chorus  led  bv  Frank 

by  William  Allen  Butler ;  an  address  on  "  The  H.  Dararosch.    Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand  followed 

Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitution,"  by  Henry  with  a  brief  address  in  which  he  referred  to  the 

Hitchcock ;  an  address  on  the  "  Personal  Charac-  site  as  one  th^t  would  "  bring  the  rich  and  poor 

teraof  the  Chief  Justices,"  by  Thomas  J.  Semmes;  together  in  one  common  bond  of  patriotic  feel- 

an  address  on  **The  Supreme  Court  and  the  ing.''     The  custody  of  the  arch  was  accepted 
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by  Waldo   Hutchins.  President  of   the    Park  fastened  to  the  front  of  No.  4  Bowling  Green.    It 
£k)ard,  and  then  the  chorus  sang  *'  Star  Spangled  bears  the  following  inscription : 
Banner,"  in  which  the  voices  of  the  multitude  The  sito  of 
joined.    George  William  Curtis  was  the  orator  Fort  Aicstesdam, 
of  the  occasion.    He  spoke  of  Memorial  Day,  built  in  1626. 
recalling  memories  of  American  soldiers  from  Within  the  fortification 
Bunker  Hill  to  Appomattox,  then  passed  to  the  J*"  erected  the  flret 
fitness  of  this  city  as  an  historical  spot  for  a  ''^SS??^  a    jlH  ^^^ 
memorial  to  Washington,  and   closerwith  a  fn  1787     Th^brt 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  influence  of  the  ^g^,  demolished 
greatest  of  our  early  American  heroes.    He  said :  and  the  Government  house  built  upon  this  site. 
**  Whatever  may  betide,  whatever  war,  foreign  or  This  tablet  is  placed  here  by 
domestic,  may  threaten,  whatever  specious  soph-  Thk  Holuoto  Sootett,  * 
istry  may  assail  the  political  conscience  of  the  Sept.,  1890. 
country,  or  bribery  of  place  or  money  corrupt  Another  plate  was  put  up  at  the  comer  of 
its  political  action,  above  the  roar  of  the  mob  Pearl  and  broad  Streets  to  mark  the  site  of 
and  the  insidious  clamor  of  the  demagogue,  the  Fraunces*s  tavern,  the  first  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
voice  of  Washin^on  will  still  be  the  voice  of  and  the  spot  where  George  Washington  bade  fare- 
American  patriotism  and  of  manly  honor."  well   to  his  Generals  in  1783.     Another  was 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  cere-  placed  at  Thirteenth  Street  and  Third  Avenue, 

monies  by  John  W.  Vrooman,  grand  master  of  where  Peter  Stuyvesant's  pear  tree  stood.    Other 

the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in-  plates  are  to  be  put  up  at  No.  45  Broadway,  to 

eluding  the  reading  of  a  few  verses  from  the  mark  the  site  of  the  habitations  of  the  first 

page  of  the  Bible  on  which  Washington's  hand  white  men  on  Manhattan  Island ;  at  No.  78  Pearl 

IS  said  to  have  rested  when  he  took  the  oath  of  Street,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  first  Dutch  house 

office,  and  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer.   A  of  entertainment,  afterward  the  Stadthuys  or 

brief  address  by  Grand  Master  Vrooman,  with  the  City  Hall ;  at  the  Mills  Building  comer,  the  spot 

singing  of  "America"  by  the  chorus,  completed  where  the  merchants  first  formally  met  in  ez- 

the  ceremonies.    The  fund  on  that  day  reached  change  and  barter;  at  the  northeast  comer  of 

the  sum  of  $82,990.08.  Cedar  and  Nassau  Streets,  to  mark  the  site  of 

HoUey  Memorial.— During  the  week  begin-  the  old  Middle  Dutch  Church;  and  at  No.  115 

ning  Sept  20  a  joint  meeting  of  the  British  Broadway,  to  preserve  the  location  of  the  his- 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  London  and  the  toric  De  Lancey  house,  afterward  successively 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  was  the  Province  Arms,  the  City  Arms,  and  the 

held  in  New  York.    At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Bums  coffee  house  and  tavern,  where,  on  Oct.  31, 

a  memorial  bronze  bust  of  Alexander  Lyman  1765,  the  first  agreement  against  the  Stamp  Act 

Holley,  modeled  by  J.  Q.  A.  W^ard,  was  unveiled  was  signed. 

in  Washington  Square.    A  euloev  on  Mr.  Holley  The  tablets  are  of  solid  brass,  of  good  propor- 

was  delivered   at  Chickering   Hall    by  James  tions,  and  bear  brief  inscriptions  explanatory  of 

Dredge,  editor  of  the  London  *'  Engineering,"  the  event  to  be  commemorated.    They  are  3  feet 

after  which  the  two  societies  marched  to  the  long  by  2  feet  wide,  weigh  about  200  pounds,  and 

square,  where  James  C.  Baylis,  as  chairman  of  a  cost  about  $300  each. 

committee  representing  the  American  Institute  Post-Offlce. — The  total  number  of  pieces  of 

of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  mail  matter  of  all  kinds  handled  during  the  year 

Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  American  Society  was  1,024.198,721,  a  daily  average  of  3,113.066, 

of  Civil  Engineers  (through  which  organizations  and  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  135,- 

the  money  to  build  the    memorial    had  been  110,258.     There  were  delivered   through   lock 

raised),  formally  presented  the  memorial  to  the  boxes  and  by  carriers  843,407,329  pieces  of  ordi- 

city  in  a  brief  address.    The  monument  was  nary  mail  matter,  divided  as  follows :  Letters — 

accepted  for  the  city  by  Albert  Gallup,  Presi-  through  boxes,  57,146,060;  by  carriers,  170,118,- 

dent  of  the  Department  of  Public  Parks,  who  702.    Postal  cards — through  boxes,  6,660,856 ;  by 

said:  "It  is  indeed  fitting  that  in  this  country  carriers,  35,070,828.   Other  mail  matter — throuffh 

where  genius  and  invention  are  triumphant  our  boxes,  84,114  940;    by  carriers,  40,385,943.    In 

citizens  should  turn  aside  now  and  then  from  the  registered-letter  department  1,435,633  pieces 

their  labors  to  pay  just  tribute  to  those  who  have  were  delivered,  and  1,^48,359  of  domestic,  and 

made  her  great.    Among  them  tnily  was  he  who  484,348  of  foreign  origin  were  recorded  and  dis- 

has  been  so  honored  to-day,  as  one  of  the  great-  tributed  to  other  offices.    In  the  distribution  de- 

est  of  engineers,  and  of  whom  it  can  be  well  partment  a  total  of  677,533,052  pieces  were  han- 

said,  borrowing  the  words  from  another,  that  he  Sled,  divided  as  follow :  Letters— of  local  origin, 

ever  strove  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  vet  225,430.486 ;  received  by  mail,  34.855,675  ;  foreign 

it  was  ever  the  strongest  and  brightest  light  that  dispatched,  24,808,981.    Postal  cards — of  local 

burned.    I  would  that  all  our  parks  and  s<^uares  origin,  34,681,612;  received  by  mail,  8,713,919 ; 

might  contain  such  object  lessons  as  this,  not  foreign  dispatched,  1,181,380.    Other  matter— of 

alone  because  of  the  art  that  fashioned  it,  but  local  origin,  250,761,527 ;  received  by  mail,  53,- 

because  of  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  intensity  of  849,060;    foreign  dispatched,  43,250.412.     The 

Eurpose,  great  honor,  and  great  achievements  of  aggregate  business  of  the  monev-order  depart- 

im  whom  it  calls  to  mind."  ment  for  the  year  amounted  to  1101,334,178.28, 

Historical  Landmarks. — The  preservation  giving  an  increase  in  the  business  over  the  pre- 

of  historical  landmarks  by  the  erection  of  brass  vious  year  of  $10,329,924.73.    The  total  receipts 

plates  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Holland  So-  of  the  office  were  $6,267,278.24.  and  the  total  ex- 

ciety,  and  in  September  the  first  of  these  was  penditures  2,370,805.90  (including  $1,073,268.58 
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expended  for  free-deliverj  seirioe),  giving  a 
net  revenue  of  $3,896,472.25.  There  were  sold 
during  the  year  228,258,242  postage  stamps,  43,- 
043,615  GoTemment  stampea  envelopes,  and  51,- 
908,875  postal  cards.  The  total  weight  of  mails 
received  and  dispatched  daily  during  1890  was 
832  tons. 

Wealth  of  the  City. — According  to  law,  the 
first  Monday  in  July  is  fixed  for  the  aldermen  to 
receive  the  tax  rolls.  This  year  it  was  found 
that  the  assessed  value  of  the  oity*s  real  estate  is 
$1,398,200,007,  an  increase  of  $66,711,716  over 
last  year.  The  total  personal  estate  is  placed  at 
$298,688,383.  an  increase  of  $26,427,561.  The 
total  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  city  is 
$1,696,978,390,  an  increase  for  one  year  of  $93,- 
139.277. 

In  detail  the  rolls  are  as  follow : 

Tim. |S4,8U,6«8 

Bfioond «V.68t»,fiao 

Third 89,60a,570 

Foarth 14,07«,608 

Fifth 47,«*),2«0 

Sixth 88,812,800 

Seventh «0,176,8M 

Eiifhth 40,158,068 

Ninth 82,621,090 

Tenth 20,791,182 

Eleventh 20,4iM),587 

Twelfth 208,885.125 

Thirteenth 18,288,229 

Fourteenth 2^79e,092 

Fifteenth 69.174,880 

Sixteenth 40,808,485 

Seventeenth 41,032,809 

Eighteenth 82,189.600 

Nineteenth 225,647,670 

Twentieth 49,587,900 

Twenty-first 98,589.800 

Twentv-Mcond 188,612,299 

Twenty-third 28,659,881 

Twenty-fourth 15,886,708 

Total $1,898,290,007 

FKIISONAI.  ESTATE. 

Resident $217,489,160 

Non-resident 11,740,041 

Shsreholders  and  banks 69,609,182 

Total  personal  estate $398,688,888 

Total  real  and  personal  property  for 

1 690 $1, 896.979,890 

Increase  over  1889 98,189,27T 

mtSONAL  ISTATE  OF  RESIDENT  COBFOBATIONS. 

1890. 

Insurance  eompanlea. $2,S92,220 

Trust  companies 9,313,941 

Railroad  companies. 88,855.279 

Mlsoellaneoas 56,429,700 

Total $104,896,140 

Castle  Garden.— At  noon  on  Dec.  31  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  acting  un- 
der instructions  from  the  Sinking  Fund  Commis- 
sion, representing  the  City  of  New  York,  received 
from  the  State  &wird  of  Emigration  the  keys  of 
Castle  Garden,  and  that  historic  pile  of  masonry, 
with  its  many  annexes,  became  city  property. 

In  the  year  1847  the  Legislature  or  New  York 
established,  on  May  5,  the  State  Board  of  Emi- 
gration. In  1854  Castle  Garden  was  secured  as 
a  general  landing-place  for  immigrants,  the  lease 
being  executed  on  May  1,  and  it  was  formally 
opened  on  Aug.  1,  1855.  From  that  date  till 
May  19, 1890,  the  Garden  was  used  solely  for  im- 
migrants. 


During  this  time  the  names  of  9,720,667  immi- 
grants were  recorded  upon  its  books.  These 
books  have  all  been  preserved  and  are  now  safelv 
stored  in  the  commissioners'  buildings  on  Ward's 
Island.  Of  these  people  8,000,000  were  Irish, 
8,000,000  German,  ana  the  remainder  divided 
among  all  other  nationalities.  During  the  first 
ten  years  nearly  all  immigrants  were  Irish,  and 
most  of  them  remained  in  the  city. 

Castle  Garden  was  built  for  a  fortress  in  1807, 
and  was  intended  to  guard  the  outlets  of  both 
the  North  and  East  rivers.  But  it  was  nearer 
equipped  as  a  place  of  defense.  It  remained  for 
years  a  sort  of  curiosity,  as  it  was  built  out  in 
the  water  quite  a  distance  from  the  shore,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge.  This  bridge 
was  designed  to  be  hoisted  from  the  castle,  thus 
cutting  the  fort  off  from  shore  communication. 

About  1850  it  was  fitted  up  with  seats  and  con- 
Terted  into  a  concert  hall.  At  this  time  the 
American  Institute  held  its  annual  fairs  there. 
In  1852,  when  P.  T.  Bamum  brought  Jenny 
Lind,  the  famous  singer,  to  this  country,  he  se- 
cured Castle  Garden  in  which  to  introduce  her  to 
the  American  public.  It  continued  as  a  place  of 
amusement  until  1854. 

PolitleaL— The  election  of  1800  was  held  on 
Nov.  4,  when  the  following  local  candidates  were 
Toted  for: 

Tammany, — Mayor,  Hugh  J.  Grant:  Comp- 
troller,  Theodore  W.  Myers ;  Sheriff,  John  J.  Gor- 
man; County  Clerk,  L.  A.  Giegerich;  District 
Attorney,  DeLancey  NicoU;  Coroner,  M.  J.  B. 
Messemer;  Judges  of  Superior  Court,  David 
McAdam,  J.  J.  Freedman ;  Jud^  of  City  Court, 
James  M.  Fitzsimons,  J.  K  Newberger :  Presi- 
dent Board  of  Aldermen,  J.  H.  V.  Arnold. 

People's  Municipal  Letwue, — Mayor,  Francis 
M.  Scott:  Comptroller,  Theodore "W,  Mrers; 
Sheriff,  WiUiam  H.  Corsa;  County  Clerk,  Will- 
iam H.  Bellamy;  District  Attorney,  John  W. 
Goff ;  Coroner,  II.  G.  Raefie ;  Judges  of  Superior 
Court,  J.  J.  Freed  roan,  James  M-Vamum ;  Judges 
of  City  Court,  Abner  C.  Thomas,  Donald  McLe^ ; 
President  Board  of  Aldermen,  James  W.  Hawes. 

Prtjbibition, — Mavor,  William  Jennings  Demo- 
rest  ;  Comptroller,  "William  Wardwell ;  Sheriff, 
John  McMullen;  County  Clerk,  Jeremiah  T. 
Brooks;  District  Attorney, Charles  E.  Manierre; 
Coroner,  George  G.  Needham ;  Judges  of  Superior 
Court,  Coleridge  A.  Hart,  James  H.  Iiaird; 
Judges  of  City  Court,  Herbert  A.  Lee,  Henry 
11.  Iladley ;  President  Board  of  Aldermen,  France 
M.  Hammond. 

Socialist  Labor. — Mayor,  August  Delabar; 
Comptroller,  August  Waldinger :  Sheriff,  Ernest 
Bohm;  County  Clerk,  Charles  F.Wilson;  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  Edward  J.  Thimme;  Coroner, 
George  C.  Stiebelinff ;  Judges  of  Superior  Court, 
William  N.  Reed,  Henry  Poth ;  Judges  of  City 
Court,  Robert  J.Victor,  Benjamin  J.  Gretech; 
President  Board  of  Aldermen,  James  A.  Bostwick. 

Commo7ttrealth, —  Mavor,  James  Redpath  ; 
Comptroller,  George  K.  Lloyd;  Sheriff,  Hueh 
Greenan;  County  Clerk,  James  Hurley ;  District 
Attorney,  Augustus  A.  Levey;  Coroner, Edward 
B.  Foote ;  Judges  of  Superior  Court,  Thaddeus 
B.  Wakeman,  Thomas  li.  Ronavne;  Judges  of 
City  Court,  Edward  W.  Chaml>erlain,  Titus  Mer- 
ritt;  President  Board  of  Aldermen,  Robert 
Hamilton* 
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(Siizen^  Improvement  Farty.'-^henQf  Gabriel  The  Nlearagaa  Canal.— A  treaty  to  permit 

Marks.  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across 

Also  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Robert  the  territoir  of  Nicaragua  was  signed  between 

Ear],  Republican  and  Democrat ;  Silas  W.  Mason,  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 

Prohibition ;  Francis  Gerau,  Socialist  Labor.  Dec.  1,  1884 ;  but  this  treaty  was  not  ratified 

For  the  first  time  the  new  ballot  law  was  en*  within  the  stipulated  period  of  two  years.  The 
forced  and  the  Tammany  society  again  succeeded  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Com- 
in  electing  every  one  of  its  nominees  by  majori-  pany,  oigahized  in  1886,  obtained  the  exclusive 
ties  of  20,000  and  upward.  A  feature  of  the  right  to  build  a  canal  and  to  own  and  manage  it  for 
canvass  was  the  organization  of  the  People's  eighth-five  years  from  the  time  of  its  completion. 
Municipal  League,  whose  ticket  received  the  Nothing  but  preliminary  work  was  done  by  this 
approval  of  the  Republican  party  and  of  the  company,  ana  in  1887  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
County  Democracy.  ment  declared  its  charter  invalid.  A  new  con- 
Other  political  events  in  the  local  history  dur-  cession  was  issued  to  the  Maritime  Ship  Canal 
ing  the  year  were :  The  resignation,  on  Feb.  4,  Company  of  Nicaragua,  which  was  incorporated 
of  Richard  Croker  from  the  place  of  city  cham-  in  the  United  States  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
berlain,  with  the  subsequent  appointment  of  proved  Feb.  20,  1889.  This  company  engaged 
Thomas  C.  T.  Crain  to  that  ofQce;  the  resigna-  to  complete  the  canal  before  19C)0.  It  began 
tion  of  James  A.  Flack,  on  March  26,  from  the  operations,  and,  aocordinff  to  the  report  of  the 
office  of  sheriff,  to  which  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles  Nicaraeuan  Minister  of  Public  Works,  made  in 
was  appointed  on  March  28 ;  the  appointment  of  Novemoer,  1800,  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  the 
Patrick  J.  Scully,  on  Oct.  20,  to  the  office  of  requirements  of  its  charter,  having  expended 
county  clerk,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  during  the  preceding  year  more  than  |8,0b0,000. 
Edward  F.  Reilly  on  Sept  28.  The  pier  at  San  Juan  del  Norte  had  been  ex- 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  chosen  is  composed  of  tended  700  feet,  and  a  depth  of  10  feet  of  water 

25  members,  exclusive  of  the  president,  of  which  secured  where  there  had  oeen  dry  land  in  May. 

19  are  adherents  of  Tammany  Hall,  8  are  County  Six  dredges  bought  from  the  ranama  Canal 

Democrats,  2  Republicans  and  1  Ind.  Democrat.  Company,  and  much  other  machinery,  were  on 

NICARAGUA,  a  republic  in  Central  America,  the  spot,  besides  ^2  large  suction  dredges  from 
The  Constitution  of  Aug.  9, 1858,  vests  the  legis-  Charleston,  and  2  of  the  dredges  were  engaged  in 
lative  authority  in  a  Senate,  which  consists  of  18  deepening  the  channel  to  allow  the  regular 
members,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  which  has  steamers  from  New  York  to  enter  and  discharge 
21  members,  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  nation  in  the  harbor.  The  route  of  the  canal  had  been 
for  six  and  four  years  respectively.  The  presi-  cleared  of  timber  as  far  as  the  divide  cut,  10 
dential  term  is  four  years.  The  President  is  Dr.  miles  of  railway  were  completed,  the  trestle 
Roberto  Sacasa,  who  succeeded  on  the  death  of  bridge  across  the  harbor  was  nearly  finished,  and 
Evarista  Carajo  in  August,  1889,  as  acting  Presi-  the  machine  shop,  equipped  with  the  best  modem 
dent  till  March  1,  1891,  and  in  October,  1890,  tools  and  machinery,  was  rapidly  approaching 
was  elected  for  the  full  term  ending  March  1,  completion.  The  ri^ht  of  way  from  Lake  Nica- 
1895.  The  members  of  his  Cabinet  are  Benja-  ragua  to  the  Pacific  had  been  acquired  and  paid 
min  Guerra,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  for,  the  work  of  clearing  the  route  on  that  side 
Public  Instruction;  F.  Paniagua,  Minister  of  was  already  begun,  and  a  party  of  engineers 
War  and  Marine ;  J.  F.  Meoina,  Minister  of  were  engaged  in  surveying  the  route  for  the  rail- 
Communications  and  Public  Works ;  Dr.  Delga-  road  there.  There  were  1,500  men  employed  on 
dillo,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  the  ship-canal  works  at  the  time,  whose  ^neral 

Statistics. — ^According  to  a  recent  calculation,  health,  according  to  the  report  of  the  chief  sur- 
the  area  of  the  republic  is  123,950  square  kilo-  geon  in  charge,  showed  a  most  satisfactory  op- 
metres,  or  47,442  square  miles.  The  population  eration  of  the  sanitary  service,  no  deaths  having 
at  the  end  of  1888  was  282,845,  of  whom  186,239  occurred  from  climatic  or  enteric  fevers  or  other 
were  of  the  male,  and  146,596  of  the  female  sex.  similar  disordera 

Not  included  in  this  enumeration  are  the  uncivil-  NORTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  State,  one 

ized  Indians,  numbering  about  30,000.   Managua,  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 

the  capital,  has  about  16,000  inhabitants.  Nov.  21,  1789 ;  area,  52,250  square  miles.    The 

The  two  railroads,  connecting  Corinto  with  population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 

Momotombo  and  Managua  with  Granada,  have  was  898,751  in  1790;  478,103  in  1800;  555,500  in 

a  total  length  of  95  square  miles.    They  and  1810 ;  638,829  in  1820 ;  787,987  in  1880 ;  753,419 

the  cnstoms  revenues  are  mortgaged  for  the  in  1840 ;  869,039  in  1850 ;  992,622  in  1860 ;  1.071,- 

6-per-cent.  loan  of  £285,000  raised  in  London  in  861  in  1870 ;  1,899,750  in  1880 ;  and  1,617,947  in 

18^.    Beyond  this  loan  the  amount  of  the  pub-  1890.    Capital,  Raleigh. 

lie  debt,  according  to  an  official  statement,  is  GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State 

$1,56^,000.    The  chief  exports  of  the  country  officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Daniel  G. 

are  coffee  and  India-rubber.    The  cultivation  of  Fowle,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas 

bananas  has  been  introduced  on  a  large  scale,  M.  Holt :  Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Saun- 

and  considerable  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  sent  ders ;    Treasurer,  Donald  W.  Bain ;    Auditor, 

to  the  United  Stat^.    Of  the  total  exports,  a  lit-  George  W.  Sanderlin ;  Attorney-General,  Theo- 

tle  less  than  half  fp  to  Germany,  France,  and  dore  F.  Davidson;   Superintendent  of  Public 

the  United  States  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  Instruction,  Sidney  M.  Finger ;  Commissioner  of 

and  the  rest  mainly  to  Great  Britain.    Germany  Agriculture,  John  Robinson ;  Chief  Justice  of 

furnishes  more  than  one  third  of  the  imports,  the  Supreme  Court,  Augustus   S.  Merrimon; 

the  United  States  over  one  fifth,  France  less  than  Associates,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  James  E.  Shepherd, 

one  sixth,  and  England  one  eighth.  Alphonse  C.  Avery,  and  Walter  Clark. 
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Popiilatloii.--The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


OOUNTIBS. 


AlamADoe 

Alexander 

Allt'ghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke. 

Cabarrus 

Caldw«U 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland — 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe  — 

Forsyth 

FrauKlln 

Gaston 

Qates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson  ... 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln  

Macon 

Madison 

Martin  

McDowell  ..   . 

Mecklenburg.. 

Mitchell 

Montgomery . . 

Moore 

T^asb 

New  Hanover. 

Northampton  . 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasauotank  . . . 

Penaer 

Perquimans . . 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph  .... 

Kichmond 

Robeson   

Rockingham  . 

Rowan 

Rutherford . . . 

Sampson 

Stanley 

Stokes 

Burry 

Swain 

Transylvania . 

Tyrrell 


1880. 


1890. 


14,618 

&,486 

17,»i>4 

14,487 

17,474 

ie,899 

1«,158 

9389 

21,909 

12,8()9 

14,964 

10,291 

6,274 

9.784 

17,825 

14,946 

88,4»8 

8,182 

7,900 

8,816 

16,571 

14.489 

19.729 

2.S,846 

6.476 

8,248 

20,888 

11.096 

18,n8 

"2d.i8i 
18.070 
20,829 
14.254 
8.897 
2385 
81.2S6 
10,087 
28.585 
80,300 
10,862 
10,271 
10.2S1 
11,848 
7,765 
22.fi75 
7,84:J 
28.461 
7.491 
15.844 
11,061 
8,064 
12,810 
18.140 
9.886 
84,175 
9.485 
9.874 
16,821 
17.T81 
21,876 
20,082 
9  829 
28.698 
6,828 
10369 
12,468 
9,466 
18.719 
21.794 
5.0  2 
20.886 
1S245 
28,8h0 
21,744 
19,9rt5 
1M98 
22,894 
10,506 
15.:ift8 
1.V'02 
8.T84 
5,840 
4,545 


18,271 
9.480 
6,528 
80,027 
15,628 
81,072 
19.176 
16,763 
10,900 
85,266 
14,939 
18,142 
12,298 
6,667 
10,825 
16,028 


I 


3^418 

9,976 

9,167 

4,197 
20,894 
17,856 
80.588 
27,821 

6.747 

8,768 
21,702 
11,621 
18,690 
18,041 
24,113 
88,484 
21,090 
17,764 
10,252 

8,818 
84.484 
10,089 
28.052 
88,908 
18,700 
18,846 
12.589 
13,851 

8,908 
85.462 

9,512 
27.289 

7,403 
14,879 
12,?86 
10.H)2 

n.ew 

15,221 
10,989 
42,678 
12,S07 
11,289 
20,479 
20,707 
24,026 
21.242 
10303 
14.948 
7.146 
10,74S 
12,514 
9.208 
15.151 
2.»i.ftl9 
5.902 
8M95 
28,948 
8I,4H.S 
25.868 
24.128 
18.770 
25.096 
12,186 
17,199 
39,281 
6,577 
6,b8l 
4,225 


8,658 
1,075 
1,087 
8,088 
1,191 
8,598 
8,777 
6U5 
1,611 
18,857 
8,180 
8.178 
8,007 
•607 
1.041 

•  1.797 
8.748 
1,960 
1,794 
1.267 

881 
8,828 
8,417 

804 
8,485 

271 

526 
1,869 

525 

•  88 
18.041 
•2,068 
10,8&t 

261 
8.510 
1,856 

978 

•  6,802 

8 
4,46/ 

•  1,892 
2.838 
8.075 
2,808 
8,008 
1,188 
8,787 
2,169 
8,773 

•88 

•  465 
1.525 
8,038 
4.995 
2,081 
1,108 
8,498 
8,872 
1.865 
8,658 
2,976 
2.650 
1,210 

474 
•8,750 

828 

879 

46 

•178 

1.488 

8.726 

840 
4,359 
6,708 
7,608 
8,619 
4,153 
8,572 
2.202 
1,681 
1.846 
8,979 
2,798 

541 
•820 


Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington 
Wattuga.... 

Wayne 

Wilkea 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


1880. 


Total, 


18.056 

•  «  •  •  «  • 

47,989 

82,619 

8,928 

8.160 

84,951 

19,181 

16.0M 

12.421) 

7,604 


1890. 


1399,750 


81,299 

49,2u7 
19,860 
10,200 
10,611 
86,1<0 
88,675 
18,6U 
18.790 
9,490 


1,617347 


17^1 

13^8 
•8;.«69 
13T8 
«,491 
1449 
8.494 
1680 
1370 
1,796 


818vl9T 


Finances.— The  time  within  which  holders  of 
State  bonds  other  than  railroad-construction 
bonds  would  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Funding  act,  so-called, 
expired  on  July  1.  Up  to  that  time,  all  except 
$1,576,000  of  old  bonds  had  been  surrendered 
and  exchanged  for  the  new  issue  authorized  bv 
the  act.  Including  these  new  bonds,  the  total 
recognized  State  debt  amounted,  on  July  1,  to 
$5,»39,181,  of  which  $8,219,100  bear  4  per  cent 
interest  and  $2,720,000  bear  6  per  cent,  interest. 
The  interest  on  the  6-per-cent.  bonds,  now  recog- 
nized as  valid,  is  more  than  met  by  the  income 
that  the  SUte  receives  from  the  lease  of  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad.  The  receipts  of  the 
treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  1890  were  $976,761.31. 
the  disbursements.  $1,183,803.76.  The  balance 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $84,406.97. 

County  Debts.— The  toUl  debt  of  North 
Carolina  counties  is  $1,521,086,  a  decrease  of 
$8,568  in  ten  vears.  Of  this  total  all  except 
$201,220  is  a  bibnded  debt  One  third  of  the 
counties  have  no  debt 

Education.— The  annual  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1890 
presents  the  following  figures :  Children  of  school 
age,  588,688,  of  whom  about  872,000  were  white 
and  about  216,000  colored ;  number  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  white  205,844,  colored  116.- 
689,  total  822,588;  average  attendance,  white 
134,000,  colored  69,000,  total  208,000 :  number 
of  school  districts  for  white  pupils  4,893,  for 
colored  pupils  2.289,  total  7,182;  number  of 
schools  for  white  pupils  4,508,  for  colored 
pupils  2,327,  total  6,835.  The  average  school 
year  was  sixty  days,  being  three  days  less  than 
in  1888,  and*  the  total  amount  expended  for 
schools  during  the  year  was  $718,225.  The 
Superintendent  remarks  that  it  is  idle  to  expect 
satisfactory  schools  with  school  terms  of  sixtv 
days  and  an  expenditure  of  only  $1.22  for  each 

child  of  school  age.  ,  ^.c    u     •    1  m 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, which  was  opened  in  1889,  had  73  pupils  on 
its  rolls  for  that  year.  During  1890  the  numlier 
in  attendance  was  85,  neariy  three  fourths  of 
whom  were  the  sons  of  farmers.  The  property 
of  the  institution  is  valued  at  $55,000.  As  the 
State  does  not  provide  a  similar  institution  for 
colored  pupils,  it  can  not  obtain  the  annual  ap- 
propriation authorized  by  iOongress  m  aid  of 
agricultural  colleges.  .     ,         *. 

Charities.— At  the  State  Insane  Asylumjit 
Raleigh,  the  number  of  patients  on  Nov.  80, 18W, 
was  292.  During  the  two  years  following  168 
patients  were  admitted  and  166  discharged,  leav- 
ing 294  patients  on  Nov.  80, 1890.    Forty-three 
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applicants  were  rejected  for  want  of  room.  The  Political. — The  only  State  officers  to  be 
yearly  allowance  to  the  institution  is  $52,500.  chosen  this  year  on  a  general  ticket  were  2  jus- 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  800  insane  tices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Democratic 
persons  in  the  State  outside  of  the  asylum.  State  Convention  met  at  Raleigh  on  Aug.  20,  and 
At  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  nominated  Justices  Merrimon  and  Clark  for  re- 
and  Blind  there  were  293  pupils  on  Nov.  30,  an  election.  The  platform  adopted  is  substantially 
increase  of  100  since  1883.  The  annual  appro-  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principles  of  the  Farm- 
priation  for  the  institution  has  been  $40,000.  Not  ers'  Alliance,  whose  members  were  in  a  majority 
naif  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children  of  in  the  convention.  (See  Fabmebs*  Alliance). 
the  State  can  be  accommodat<Hl.  On  Aug.  26,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  Republi- 
Penitentiary. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  can  State  Convention,  a  conference  of  negroes 
year  1890  there  were  1,802  convicts  remaining  in  met  at  Raleigh,  at  which  the  political  standing 
the  State  Penitentiary,  of  whom  217  were  white  of  the  race  and  its  treatment  by  the  Republican 
males,  7  white  females,  1,034  colored  males,  42  party  were  |}]ainly  discussed.  Kesolutions  were 
colored  females,  and  2  Indians.  The  receipts  for  adopted,  which,  brieflv  summarized,  reaffirm  al- 
the  year  were  $202,300.46,  and  the  disbursements  legianoe  to  the  Repuolican  party,  and  ask  that 
$113,069.98,  leaving  a  balance  of  $89,230.48.  As  the  negro  race  receive  proper  recognition  in  the 
the  railroad  work  on  which  the  convicts  have  distribution  of  patronage ;  commend  Harrison's 
been  employed  is  not  permanent,  the  directors  administration  on  all  national  questions ;  con- 
have  sought  to  provide  means  by  which  the  demn  the  self-appointed  white  bosses  who  go  to 
prisoners  might,  if  necessary^,  be  employed  with-  Washington  and  make  representations  that  the 
m  the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary.  They  have  ex-  negro,  no  matter  whether  he  is  recognized  or 
pended  $23,780  in  completing  the  western  wing  not,  will  support  the  Republican  party ;  call  for 
of  the  building,  and  recommend  the  employment  a  committee  to  go  to  Washington  to  lay  the 
of  male  prisoners  therein  in  the  manufacture  of  grievances  of  the  North  Carolina  negroes  before 
tobacco  and  jute  bagging.  Having  no  adequate  the  President ;  ask  for  the  establishment  of  a 
employment  for  women,  boys,  and  convicts  unfit  negro  school  of  technology  in  the  South ;  ap- 
for  railroad  work,  the  directors  placed  a  force  of  prove  the  Morrill  Educational  bill ;  condemn  the 
200  of  thef^  on  a  farm  on  the  Roanoke  which  State  election  law  and  jury  system ;  approve  the 
thev  leased.  plan  of  a  Southern  exposition  in  some  of  the 
Militia. — The  State  Ouard  consists  of  4  regi-  rlorthern  cities,  and  commend  Senator  Blair  for 
ments,  1  troop  of  cavalry,  and  1  colored  com-  his  work  for  the  Blair  bill, 
pany,  a  total  of  1,505  officers  and  men,  fully  uni-  At  the  Republican  State  Convention,  on  Aug. 
formed  and  equipped.  The  presence  of  a  single  28,  the  differences  between  the  white  and  colored 
company  of  the  Uuard  at  Rocky  Mount  this  year  leaders  again  appeared,  but  a  satisfactory  iu- 
during  a  disturbance  saved,  in  the  opinion  of  the  dicial  ticket  containing  the  names  of  Charles 
Governor,  more  property  than  the  entire  Guard  Price  and  W.  T.  Faircloth  was  nominated, 
had  cost  the  State.  The  platform  deplores  the  failure  of  Congress 
Criminal  Statistics. — Under  an  act  of  the  to  pass  the  Blair  Education  bill,  denounces  the 
Legislature  of  1889,  which  provides  for  the  col-  election  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1889  as 
lection  of  statistics  of  crime  by  the  Attorney-Gen-  an  attempt  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people,  de- 
eral,  the  following  report  was  made  by  that  offi-  mands  free  elections,  sympathizes  with  the  efforts 
cial  early  this  year:  of  the  farmers  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Bourbon- 
There  were  tried  in  1889  7,696  criminal  oaseB.    The  ^«™'  ^'"^  ^^^  contains  the  following  : 

^^T^'^In^aUnf  ""Tn'^m  wp^^^  ^t'  ^«  ^^^^^  t^*  °^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  that  all 

™»1I^J^?h«  /^n^TJ  J^^  Citizens  eligible  to  vote  ucder  our  national  and  State 

••      A  1^^  1- J  ?i  A    ^^®°^***  ^i^K'  ?    TK '  Constitutione  shall  have  the  ripht  to  vote  sm  they  may 

S^S'.n°nf  t^^^  «i1nfio^%r^ri"?«*.  Zt^  ^  ^^^  ^^^''^  ^allots  counted  w  ca«t,  and  a  true  feturi 

nil  io"  ?r.^    R^fnH  w«w  IV  ^-1.1  11^  i  ^^^^^  ^^^6,  and  while  we  prefer'  that  the  election 

der,  59 ;  arson,  6 ;  and  hnrgiAJj,  81.    There  were  9  ^f  ^^  offloers  should  be  had  under  one  and  the  same 

oonvictions  of  capital  crimes,  divided  as  follow :  Fcr  ^  ^^  ^^  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 

!5!!ri^'y'  -^'1*^°^.^  V.S^'o^'''^  ^^  ^"'l?^  \u^^  party^has  instituted  a  system  of  fraud  through  the 

?t?«''"JSiS;  L     T;S2ft!^'i™o^^^^^^       *H*  °^^'"  ™«^««  of  their  State  laws  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 

f^r^'I^F^^'^Z^TJf^  ^'^^.  ^"^^  t^  ^"^J?^'  people  in  the  selection  of  their  representatives  in  Con- 

S^vSrir.^1^?^™'*^^'?  i?-^  f"^^  S'^P'"*T  f  ^^  greis,  and,  therefore,  indoree  suih  legislation  as  may 

TaI^ ^nl^^^^:^J.a\Trl^Tr^^^Z'  J?*fi  ""  ^  en«ote(f  by  Congi^s  as  will  secure  a  free  vote,  fei 

elude  a  variety  ot  crimes,  6,854  persons  were  tried.  ^„„^^  ^^^  fionest  return,  and  thereby  the  prompt 

_   ,_        ,        ,     .__-  ,.  ^^       .,       ,  seating  in  Congress  of  the  honestly  elected  member. 

Railroads.— In  1888  there  were  51  railroad  «  »  / 

companies  in  the  State,  operating  2,550  miles  of       At  the  November  election  the  vote  was:  Mer- 

road  and  owning  property  assessed  at  $10,287,-  rimon,   142,816;  Price,  99,987;  Clark,  142,848; 

000.    At  the  close  of  this  year  the  number  of  Faircloth,  100,772.    Members  of  the  State  Legis- 

companies  had  increased  to  59,  the  length  of  lature  were  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  follow : 

road  in  operation  to  3,100  miles,  and  the  prop-  Senate,   Democrats  48,   Republicans  7 ;  Rouse, 

erty  assessed  to  $13,674,164.  Democrats  102,  Republicans  17,  Independent  1. 

Fenaions.— Under  the  act  of  1889  making  In  the  congressional  districts  1  Republican  and 

liberal  provision  for  pensioning  disabled  Con-  8  Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected,  a  gain 

federate  soldiers  and  their  widows,  the  sum  of  of  1  seat  by  the  Democrats. 

$87,496  was  disbursed  during  this  year  to  4,051        NORTH   DAKOTA,  a  Northwestern  State, 

pensioners,  of  whom  2,522  were  widows.    This  admitted  to  the  Union  Nov.  3, 1889 ;  area,  70,795 

sum  was  raised  by  a  State  tax  of  8  cents  on  each  square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 

$100,  and  of  9  cents  on  each  taxable  poll.  sus  of  1890,  18^,719.    Capital,  Bismarck. 

vou  XXX. — 40  A 
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GoTernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  durine  the  year :  Governor,  John  Miller, 
Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Alfred  Dick- 
ey ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  Flittie ;  Auditor, 
John  P.  Bray ;  Treasurer,  L.  E.  Booker ;  Attor- 
ney-General, George  P.  Goodwin ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  William  Mitchell, 
who  died  on  March  10  and  was  succeeded  by  W. 
J.  Clapp ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  A.  L.  Gary ; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  H.  T. 
Ilelgesen;  Railroad  Commissioners,  F.  S.  Un- 
derbill, David  Bartlett,  George  S.  Montgomery. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Guy  C.  H. 
Corliss;  Associate  Justices,  Alfred  Wallin  and 
J.  N.  Bartholomew. 

Popnlation. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  in  1880  of  Dakota  coun- 
ties that  are  now  included  in  the  State  limits : 


COUNTIES. 


Allrad*...  . 

Barnes 

Benson 

BUlinga 

BoremAn^... 
Botttneau . . . 

Bowman 

Baford 

Burleigh .... 

Caan 

Cavalier 

Church*.... 

Dickey 

Dunn 

Eddy 

Emmons 

Flannery 

Foster 

Garfield 

Grand  Forks. 

Griggs 

Hettinger . . . 

Kidder 

La  Moure  . . . 

Logan 

McUenrr. . . . 
Mcintosh... . 
McKenzie . . . 

McLean 

Mercer 

Morton 

Mountrallle. . 

Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembina.... 

Pierce 

Bamsey.... . 

Banaom 

Benville.  ... 
Richland   ... 

Bolette 

Sargent 

Sheridan  *. . . 

Stark 

Steelu 

Stevens 

Stutsman 

Towner 

Traill 

Wallace 

Wallette 

Wahsh 

Word 

Wolls 

Williams.... 


Total. 


1880. 

189p. 

•  •  •  •  • 

IJbab 

'7^045 

■  ■  •  •  • 

2,460 

1^ 

170 

511 

2,808 

6 

•  •  •  •  » 

808 

8,246 

4.262 

8,998 

19,618 

6,471 

6,678 

160 

1,877 

83 

1,971 

72 

87 

1,210 

a    •  •  •   ■ 

88 

0,248 

ia867 

2,817 

81 

89 

1,211 

20 

8,187 

697 

1,658 

8,248 

•      •  •  • 

8 

860 

•  •  •  •  • 

42S 

200 

4,7i8 

18 

122 

4,298 

•  •  •  •  • 

464 

4,862 

14,884 

•  •  •  •  • 

»06 

281 

4,418 

687 

6,898 

•   ... 

99 

«,B97 

10,751 

2,427 

6,076 

2,804 

•  •  »  •  • 

8,777 

247 

16 

1,007 

6,266 

•  •  ■  •  • 

1,460 

4^128 

10,217 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

24 

482 

•  •■>•• 

16,687 

1,681 

1,212 

i4 

109 

86,909 

182.719 

^460 

2,460 

1 1,168 

611 

2,898 

6 

808 

1,0U6 

10,616 

6,471 

•    •    •    •     •    A 

6,678 

100 

1,877 

1,988 

72 

1,178 

88 

12,109 

2,817 

81 

1,122 

8,167 

697 

1,668 

8,248 

8 

860 

428 
4,628 

109 
4,298 

464 
9,472 

905 
4,187 
4,866 
99 
7,154 
2,427 
6,076 


2,804 
8,777 
t281 
4,269 
1,460 
6,094 

24 

t482 

16,687 

1,681 

1,218 

96 

146,810 


♦  No  returns.  t  Decreise. 

X  Unorganized,  formerly  part  of  Boreman  county,  Dakota 

Finances. — The  State  debt  consists  of  Terri- 
torial liabilities  amounting  to  $559,807.40,  which 
the  State  has  agreed  to  assume,  and  of  f^^OtOOO 


in  bonds,  issued  this  year  to  supply  deficiencies^ 
making  the  total  $689,807.46.  The  revenue  de- 
ficiency bonds  bear  4i  per  cent  interest,  and  were 
sold  at  a  premium  of  $17,425.  The  State  debt 
is  limited  by  the  Constitution  to  $200,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Territorial  liabilities  assumed.  The 
Legislature  this  year  authorized  the  issue  of  4- 
per-cent.  refunding  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which 
should  be  used  to  retire  such  Territorial  bonds 
as  were  subject  to  call  and  bore  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  4  per  cent.  Under  this  authority 
a  call  was  made  for  $50,000  of  6-per-cenL  bonds 
issued  for  the  Penitentiary  at  Bismarck,  and 
$63,000  of  6-per-cent  bonds  issued  for  addition- 
al buildings  for  the  North  Dakota  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  for  the  payment  of  which  $113,000 
of  thirty-year  4-per-cent.  bonds,  dated  May  25, 
1890,  were  sold  at  a  premium  of  $10,555.  Of 
the  bonded  indebtedne^  $118,600  bears  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  $83,507.46  at  5  per  cent.,  $332,000 
at  4i  per  cent,  and  $155,700  at  4  per  cent. 

Although  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  during 
the  year  was  several  times  nearly  exhausted,  all 
warrants  have  been  paid  at  presentation,  and  by 
rigorous  economy  the  financial  disaster  tht^ 
threatened  the  new  State  have  been  averted. 

Settlement  with  South  Dakota.~The  com- 
missioners appointed  on  the  part  of  North  Da- 
kota to  act  with  commissioners  from  South  Da- 
kota, in  effecting  an  adjustment  of  Territorial 
liabilities  between  the  two  States,  reached  a  set- 
tlement late  in  the  year  which  was  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  each  State.  It  fixes  the  indebt^ 
edness  of  South  Dakota  to  North  Dakota  at 
$64,141.46.  Of  this  amount,  $46,500  is  the  sum 
agreed  upon  bv  the  Constitutional  Convention  as 
a  settlement  ot  liabilities  incurred  prior  to  March 
8,  1889,  and  the  remainder,  $17,641.46,  is  the 
amount  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  commission  as 
due  in  adjustment  of  liabilities  accruing  after 
that  date  up  to  the  time  of  settlement.  When 
the  Territory  was  divided  there  were  Territorial 
warrants  outstanding  against  it  to  the  amount 
of  $150,000.  The  terms  of  section  22  of  the 
joint  agreement  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion provides  that  '*the  pavment  from  South 
Dakota  to  North  Dakota  shall  be  made  by  South 
Dakota  assuming  North  Dakota's  share  of  cur- 
rent liabilities  at  the  time  of  final  adjustment 
to  the  extent  of  South  Dakota's  indebtedness  to 
North  Dakota."  The  final  agreement,  therefore, 
provides  that  by  the  payment  of  $16,983.54  by 
North  Dakota  to  South  £>akota,  this  being  the  dif- 
ference between  North  Dakota's  share  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial warrants  with  accrued  interest  to  date  of 
settlement  and  the  amount  due  from  South  Da- 
kota, the  latter  shall  assume  the  Territorial  war- 
ran  t-s  with  interest,  amounting  to  $162,250. 

Valuations. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
the  State  for  1890  was  $88,203,044,  of  which  the 
value  of  real  estate  was  $65,181,177,  and  of  per- 
sonal estate  $23,021,857.  The  increase  in  valuar 
tion  of  real  estate  over  the  figures  for  If^  is 
$15,765,670,  and  of  personal  estate  $5,579,937; 
total  increase,  $21,345,607.  The  area  of  land  as- 
sessed in  1890  exceeds  that  assessed  in  1889  by 
2,468,837  acres.  Nearly  all  this  increase  is  caused 
bv  the  assessment  of  the  surveyed  lands  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  had 
been  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  terras  of  the 
gross-earnings  law  of  1889,  allowing  the  railroad 
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oompany  to  paj  a  percentage  on  its  gross  earn-  wise  invalid.  The  maximum  rate  to  be  charged 
ings  in  lieu  of  all  other  tax.  The  State  Consti-  by  railroads  for  transporting  coal  mined  in  the 
tution  provides  that  the  payment  of  a  per  centum  State  between  points  wholly  within  its  limits  was 
of  gross  earnings  of  railroad  companies  can  only  fixed  at  75  cents  ^  ton  for  fifty  miles  or  less,  and 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  taxes  upon  property  ex-  smaller  proportionate  rates  were  fixed  for  dis- 
elusive!^  used  in  and  about  the  prosecution  of  tances  up  to  four  hundred  miles,  the  charge  for  the 
the  busmess  of  such  companies  as  common  car-  latter  distance  being  $2.15  a  ton.  An  act  to  de- 
riers.  The  increase  in  the  assessed  value  of  per-  fine  the  duties  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
sonal  property  is  largely  occasioned  by  the  .fact  directs  them,  in  case  they  shall  find  anv  of  the 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  did  railroad  rates  or  classifications  unequal  or  un- 
not  desire  to  avail  itself  of  the  gross-earnings  reasonable,  "to  compel  any  common  carrier  to 
law  of  1890,  but  preferred  to  pay  under  the  law  change  the  same  and  adopt  such  rate,  fare, 
of  1890,  which  provides  that  the  State  Board  of  charge,  or  classification  as  said  Commissioners 
Equalization,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  August  shall  declare  to  be  eoual  and  reasonable."  Pool- 
in  each  year,  shall  assess  at  its  actual  value  the  ing  is  forbidden,  ana  the  usual  re<]uirements  re- 
franchise,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  gardin^  long  and  short  hauls  are  inserted, 
stock  of  all  railroads  operated  in  the  State.  Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 

Coonty  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  North  Da-  an  Academy  of  Science  at  Wahpeton,  an  Agri- 

kota  counties  is  $1,382,588,  nearly  all  of  which  cultural  Coflege  at  Fargo,  a  School  for  the  Deaf 

has  been  incurred  in  the  past  ten  years.    Of  this  and  Dumb  at  Devil's  lake,  a  normal  school  at 

total,  the  bonded  debt  is  $944,806,  and  the  float-  Mayville,  a  second  normal  school  at  Valley  City, 

ing  debt  $437,777.    Few  of  the  organized  coun-  a  reform  school  at  Mandan,  and  a  soldiers  home 

ties  are  without  a  debt.  at  Lisbon ;  but  no  immediate  appropriations  for 

L^isiatiye  Session. — The  first  Legislative  such  institutions  were  made  except  $5,000  for 

Assembly  of  the  State,  which  convened  at  Bis-  the  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

marck  on  Nov.  19,  18i89,  did  not  complete  its  The  prohibitory  law  passed  at  this  session  is 

session  until  March  18, 1890.  (For  its  cnoice  of  discussed  elsewhere.  Other  acts  were  as  follow : 
United  States  Senators  see  "  Annual  Cyclopiedia  *' 

for  1889.)  The  urgent  necessity  of  providing  a  Appropriating  $2,600  to  be  expended  by  the  Coin- 
revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  miwioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  in  relieving  suf- 

the  new  State,  led  to  the  discussion  of  some  ^®^  ^J^^  destitute  distncts.                        ,    ,     ^ 

_         _    ^u- V         J       «  ^»a^.t*«.*vl*  w*   o»/    «  Pro vidiDfir  for  an  annual  exhibit  of  the  products  of 

measures    which    under    other    circumstanc^  the  State  at  Grand  Forks,  and  creatmg  a  fetate  board 

would    never    have    been    senously    proposed,  of  agriculture. 

Among  the  measures  that  were  adopted  was  an  Providinff  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 

act  authorizing  the  issue  of  not  more  than  $200,-  struction.  Governor,  Attornev-General,  Secretary  of 

000  in  bonds  bearing  4i  per  cent,  interest  and  State,  and  State  Auditor  sball  constitute  a  board  of 

payable  in  fifteen  years,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  imiversity  and  school  lands,  having  full  control  of  the 

m  defraying  current  Stete  expenses.  Another  f}T'''^A  lt"*-°^'  ?"*  "f  Vfi,*^^  P"^^'''  ^^4^*3*  ?* 
-«f  -.,«™^?  „«♦;!  T„»..«»»  ^QGQ  ««..*o;«  TM.^»;<.  S**te  and  the  inveatment  of  the  permanent  tunds  de- 
act  su^f^nds,  until  January  1893,  certain  pro  vis-  rived  lh)m  auch  sale,  except  tW  all  such  lands 
ions  of  the  militia  law  relating  to  the  duties  and  panted  to  the  State  by  Congress  shall  be  selected  by 
compensation  of  the  adjutant-general  and   to  the  Governor. 

the  annual  encampments,  so  that  expenditures  for  Authorizing  oounties  to  fund  outstanding  indebted- 
militia  purposes  are  almost  entirely  cut  off  for  neas. 

the  next  two  years.     Provision  was  also  made  Ji^V^^ff  ^?r  A^e  yeare  from  July  1, 1990,  a  bounty 

for  reducing  the  interest  charges  of  the  State  by  ^^  d^-  °Ih  ^gtato^  ^            bindmg  twine  nmnufact- 

authorizing  the  Treasurer  to  refund  the  Territo-  ""lyg'^^^^  ^^  flVe  vears  from  Jan.  1, 1890,  a  bounty 

nal  bonds  assumed  by  the  Stete,  as  soon  as  they  ^f  g  cents  a  pound  for  each  pound  of  merchantable 

tjecome  subject  to  call,  into  Stete  bonds  bearing  sugar  manufactured  in  the  State  from  sugar  beets 

not  over  4  per  cent,  interest.    A  resolution  was  grown  in  the  State. 

passed  and  referred  to  the  next  Legislature  for  Offering  for  five  years  from  Sept  1, 1890,  a  bounty 

concurrence,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  of  $1  for  every  100  pounds  of  atarch  manufactured  in 

Constitution  so  that  the  limit  of  Stete  indebted-  the  State  from  potatoes  grown  in  the  State, 

ness  shall  be  changed  to  five  millson  each  dollar  f^f^]^'"^  ^^  registration  of  brands  and  earmarks 

of  uisessed  valuation  as  fixed  fnmi  time  to  time  Kcquiri'ng  every  chattel   mortgage   to  be  re-ro- 

lor  btate  and  county  puruoses.    A  loint  commis-  corded  every  three  years,  in  order  to  preserve  its  va^ 

sion,  consisting  of  the  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  lidity. 

Attorney-General,  was   created  to    settle  with  Authorizing  orf^nued  townships  to  levy  a  tax  not 

South  Dakota  and  determine  what  part  of  the  exceeding  two  mills  on  the  dollar  for  the  purpose  of 

outstending  liabilities  of  the  Territory  not  ad-  raising  money  for  irrigation. 

justed  shall  be  assumed  by  each  Stete.  bondT^  ^*       ''^^  allowmg  town  supervisore  to  issue 

A  new  law  for  the  management  of  public  craiting  to  county  courts  the  power  to  authorize 

schools  was  enacted.     Another  law  regulates  the  the  mortgajring  of  estates  of  deceased  persons  or  of 

organization  and  management  of  State  banks,  minors  or  incompetent  persons. 

Trusts,  pools,  and  conspiracies  in  restnynt  of  Revising  the  law  regulating  the  practice  of  den- 
trade  were  declared  unlawful.    The  courts  were '  tistry. 

authorized,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  inter-  _  Authorizing  jchool  boards  to  purchase  United  States 

ested,  to  refer  any  case  to  arbitrators,  whose  find-  "»g»  ^^T  \^^  ^i^'^b  •*  j  o*  *     4»      ^    x.   a-    ^      a 

in.  .hall  be  re^Ud  to  the  court  appointing  th^,1?;K*^e«ch  da?  o^aJ^^ISiK  it '.u&' 

them,  and  shall  be  adopted  as  its  judgment  in  Offeriuff  to  anv  ^rson  planting  one  or  more  acrea 

the  case,  unless  either  party  shall  show  that  they  of  prairie  land  with  any  forent  trees,  except  the  black 

are  contrary  to  law,  f  raudently  obtained,  or  other-  locust,  and  tfucces^fully  cultivating  the  same  for  three 
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years  an  annual  bounty  of  $8  an  acre  for  ten  veare.  The  act  establishing  an  agricultural  college 

thereafter,  but  Buoh  grove  must  have  at  lea8t  400  liv-  and  experiment  station  at  Fargo  contained  no 

ing  trees  to  the  acre.    Also  oflfcring  an  annual  bounty  appropriation,  but  by  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 

of  |4  for  each  160  rods  of  hod^  of  such  trees  main-  proved  March  2,  1887,  there  is  an  annual  appro- 

tained  by  any  person  alan^  the  highway  or  the  bound-  ^^^^i^j^  fo^  each  State  of  $15,000  for  the  sup- 

"Calg  m^ages  and  requiring  a  license  there-  port  of  an  e^Pen^e^t  station,  ^^^d  by  an  a^t 

for  f rem  ihf  1^^^  the  County  ^urt  before  any  approved  Aug   30,  1890,  there  is  appropnated 

mL-rSS  can  &e  llgally  solemnizea.  ^  for  agricultural  colleges,  for  the  year  ending 

CreSing  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  and  June  30,  1890,  the  sum  of  $15,000.  and  an  annual 

requiring  all  persons  practicing  medicine  to  obtain  a  increase  of  the  amount  of  such  appropriation 

license  therefrom.  o^     mi  thereafter  for  ten  years  by  an  additional  sum  of 

Kaisinflf  the  limit  of  municipal  taxation  U)  20  mills  |i  qqo  over  the  preceding  year,  and  the  annual 

on  each  dollar.                        i«„^;„„  nr  Rhowimr  to  amount  to  be  paid  thereafter  to  each  Stote  and 

To  prohibit  the  sale,  gift,  lendmg,  or  snowing  to  rp___;^^_„  BU-lflhA  t^^OOO 

anv  minor  child  of  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  lemtory  bhall  De  f -«),uw.                       ,       ..    ♦ 

pn^nted  piper  devoted  to  the  puSicition  'or  prinei-  Charftle8.-The  average  number  of  patients 

pallymadeupofcriminalnews.  police  reports,  or  ac-  at  the  State  Insane  Hospital  dunng  the  year 

counts  of  criminal  deeds,  or  pictures  and  stories  of  ^as  197,  an  increase  of  13  over  1889. 

deeds  of  bloodshed,  lust,  or  crime,  and  to  prohibit  the  A  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Devil's 

public  exhibition  or  the  same.  hake  was  established  by  the  Legislature  this 

To  exclude  minors  from  trials  of  a  scandalous  or  ob-  ^^^  ^g  qqq  appropriated  for  its  support,    A 

soene  i^ature.         Tn»Tv.nfy.r  r>f  oUr  commodious  building  was  offered  by  the  city  for 

SS^  I  l^to  BoK  Pharmacy  and  requiring  the  use  of  the  ^hcK>F  for  two  /ears  in  which  it 

all  pharmacists  to  obtain  a  license  therefrom.  was  opened  on  Sept.  10  with  17  pupUs* 

tlxing  the  meeting  of  Presidential  Electors  on  the  Prisons. — At  tne  close  of  the  year  there  were 

second  Monday  of  January  next  after  their  election.  50  convicts  in  the  State  Penitentiary,  a  slight 

Authorizing?' the  issue  of  6-per-cent.  funding  war-  increase  for  the  year.     The  annual  per  capita 

rants,  not  over  $80,000  in  amount,  to  pay  outstanding  ^^^^  j^^.  maintenance  has  been  reduced  from 

"lu^ riinS^^^^^^  to  issue  bonds  up  to  constitu-  |556.75  ^J-jn^  the  la^^^  ^y'e^^^'^S^ie'^'no 

tional  debt  ifmit,  to  raise  money  for  procunng  seed  $312.72  during  the  present  J^'.^^^J^^^^ 

mins  for  needy  farmers  resident  therein.  adequate  provision  for  employing  the  convicts. 

Giving  to  persons  who  advance  seed  grain  on  credit         Militia.— The  State  militia  consists  of  seven 

to  needy  farmers  a  lien  on  the  crop  therefor,  and  companies  of  infantry,  two  troops  of  cavalry, 

providing  that  if  the  price  of  such  seed  grain  be  not  ^^^^  qj^q  battery  of  artillery,  all  under  one  regi- 

paid  before  a  fixed  time  after  the  sowing,  it  shall  be  j^qj^^\  organization,  and  comprising  28  officers 
levied  as  a  tax  against  the  PJ^perty  of  the  debtor.  ^  3^^^  ^jj^^  ^^^     ^^  ^^^  enlisted  men  148 

Ist'i^irSilnTfo'erf^^^^^^^^  are  entitled  to  discharge  by  reason  of  exW^^^ 

Umite  ^"^  ^  ^  of  service.    By  reason  of  the  act  of  this  vear 

Makin?  7  per  cent,  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  suspending  to  a  great  extent  until  1893  the  laws 

prohibiting  contracts  for  a  higher  rate  than  12  per  relating  to  the  militia,  and  owing  to  a  lack  of 

cent.  ^     ,  -  appropriation  except  for  armory  rent,  there  has 

Kegulating  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  pubhc  ware-  ^^^^  j^^-^jg  increase  in  numbers  or  efficiency  dur- 

house-men  and  fixing  their  niaximum  rates.  .       ±x^         « 

Punishing  any  person  who  sells  or  gives  to  any         t-^ufuif «„„  _ a,  rpnuirwi  bv  Article  XX  of 
minor  undw  16  years  any  dgar  or  cigarette  or  tobacco  ,,.'^!l?'V'*V**®'V.TV-   "^^™  ^^  ^        1-TV«!^ 
S^  any  form,  exipt  on  the  written  order  of  parent  or  the  State  Constitution,  a  stringent  prohibitory 
ffuarcdan.  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  this  year. 
Declaring  that  the  fiscal  year  for  the  State  shall  end  which  went  into  effect  on  July  1.     It  provides 
on  Oct.  81.                                                           ,  that  "any  person,  association,  or  corporation 
Repoalinj?  the  Territorial  act  of  1887  prohibiting  the  ^j^^  g^all  within  the  Stat«,  directly  or  indirect- 
destruction  of  beaver,  jy    manufacture  any  spirituous,  malt^  vinous. 
Imposing  a  license  tax  upon  express  companies.  f  Jj^ented,  or  other  int^kicating  liquor,  or  shall 
Education. — The  new  school  law  has  proved  import  any  of  the  same  for  sale,  or  gift,  as  a 
satisfactory  in  its  operation  during  the  year,  beverage,  or  shall  keep  for  sale,  sell,  or  offer  for 
It  appears  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  sale,  or  gift,  barter,  or  trade,  any  of  such  intoxi- 
of  cnildren  of  school  age  in  the  State  are  enrolled  eating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  shall  for  the  first 
as  pupils  in  the  various  public  schools.  offense  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
The  University  of  North   Dakota,  at  Grand  viction  shall  be  fined  in  anv  sum  not  less  than 
Forks,  is  prosperous.    The  number  of  students  $200  nor  more  than  $1,000,  and  be  imprisoned 
in  attendance  during  the  year  ending  June  30  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  90  dars  nor  more 
was  151.    By  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  there  than  one  year,  and  for  the  second  and  every  sub- 
was  added  to  the  course  of  instruction  a  military  sequent  offense  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  fel- 
departinent  and  a  school  of  mines.  ony  and  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the        j 
The  State    normal    school    at  Mayville  was  State  Prison  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two       r 
opened  in  December.     No    appropriation   was  years  and  not  less  than  one  year,  provided  that      f 
made  by  the  State,  and  it  has  been  opened  and  regis^red  pharmacists  under  the  laws  of  this     I 
supported,  buildings  secured,  teachei-s  employed.  State  may  sell  intoxicating  liquors  for  medicinal,    J 
and  supplies  furnished,  solely  through  the  liber-  mechanical,  scientific,  and  wine  for  sacramental    i 
ality  of  the  citizens  of  Mayville  and  vicinity.  purposes,  as  hereinafter  provided."     Druggist     , 
No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  normal  permits  to  sell  liquor  shall  be  ^rantM  only  by     i 
school   at  Valley  City,  but  through  the  liberal  the  county  court  upon  petition  signed  by  25  rep- 
donations  of  citizens  the  school  has  been  opened,  utable  freeholders  and  25  reputable  women.  \ 
The  pupils  number  27.                                                   A  short  time  before  this  law  went  into  effect. 
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the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  On  Sept  25  conventions  called  by  the  Prohibi- 

in  the  case  of  Leisy  vs.  Hardin  rendered  it  inop-  tionists  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  Farmers'  Alii- 

erative  as  applied  to  liquors  sent  or  brought  ance  met  at  Grand  Forks  and  entered  into  ne^o- 

from  another  State  and  sold  by  the  importer  in  tiations  that  resulted  in  a  coalition  of  a  majority 

what  are  called  "  original  packages/'    (bee  Obich  of  the  Prohibitionists  with  the  Alliance  dele- 

iNAii-PACKAOE  DECISION,  in  this  volume.)  gates.    A  fusion  ticket  for  State  officers  was 

Political. — On  July  29  a  Republican  State  asreed  upon  containing  the  names  of  Walter 

Convention  met  at  Grand  Forks  and  nominated  Muir  for  Governor,  H.  R.  Dickieson  for  Auditor, 

the  following  ticket  for  State  officers :  For  Gov-  Knud  Nomland  for  Treasurer,  N.  C.  Young  for 

ernor,  Andrew  H.  Burke ;  for  Lieutenant-Gover-  Attorney-General,  and  Ezra  Turner  for  Railroad 

nor,  Roger  AUin ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  John  Commissioner.    Candidates  AUin,  Car^,  Slotten, 

Flittie ;  for  Auditor,  John  P.  Bray :  for  Treas-  and  Johnson  upon  the  Republican  ticket,  and 

urer,  L.  E.  Booker ;  for  Attorney-General,  C.  A.  candidates  Wilson,  Eisenhuth,  and  Stevens  on 

M.  Spencer ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  the  Democratic  ticket  were  adopted  as  the  partv 

struction,  John  Ogden ;    for  Commissioner  of  candidates  for  the  respective  positions  to  whicn 

Agriculture,  H.  T.  Helgesen ;  for  Commissioner  they  had  already  been  nominated.    N.  C.  Young 

of  Insurance,  A.  L.  Cary ;  for  Railroad  Com-  subsequently  withdrew  from  the  ticket,  and  the 

missioners,  George  W.  Harmon,  George  H.  Walsh,  party  supported  Burke  Corbett,  the  Democratic 

and  Andrew  Slotten ;  for  Congressman,  Martin  canaidate.    A  platform  was  adopted  demanding 

N.  Johnson.  Messrs.  Flittie,  Bray,  Booker,  Helge-  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  the  repeal  of 

sen,  and  Cary  were  renominated.    The  platform  the  war  tariff,  the  enforcement  of  prohioition, 

demands  protection  for  the  wool  industrv  and  government  ownership  of   railroads,  telegraph 

legislation  to  protect  and  encourage  agriculture,  lines,  and  coal  mines,  legislation  imposing  an 

and  further  declares  as  follows :  income  tax,  the  enactment  of   an  Australian 

The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  the  endeavor  ^"^^  ^^'  ^'^^  S^*t*¥  ^""""^^T^v  ^i? """"k.  ^'^'^ 

to  secure  the  pass^^e  of  suchTlaws  as  will  jruarantee  to  ^^^^J  up?n  real  estate  and  establish  subtreaa- 

the  people  of  the  State  the  free  disposition  and  trans-  "ries  'or  the  storage  of  gram,  on  which  it  should 

{x>rtatioD  of  their  productions  unimpeded  by  the  veza-  loan  monev  to  the  farmers  at  low  rates, 

tioas  action  of  ringR  and  monopolies  and  ui^ust  exer-  At  the  November  election  all  the  Republican 

due  of  coipoTute  franchises,  and  espedallv  to  secure  nominees  were  successful.    For  Governor,  Burke 

the  reduction  of  rates  on  lumber,  coal,  and  gr^n,  received  19,053  votes.  Roach  12,604,  and  Muir 

«.In?«t^jj2,rLn^Hn^n  nf^^^^  JS'^^  ^  T^Sf  vlJ^  ^,821 ;  for  Licutenant-Govemor,  Allin  had  23,- 

complete  extermination  oi  the  saloon.    The  Bepub-    non    \  j  n  j  innno      mu      ^       vi.      « 

W  party  in  this  Btruggle  renews  its  pledges  of  the  ^^l  ^^^^^  and  Garred  12,293     The  V^riTBlityof 

past,  and  joins  the  friends  of  the  home  m  insisting  Johnson   for  member  of    Congress  was  6,585. 

upon  a  fair  test  and  a  vigorous  enlbrcement  of  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  were  chosen  at  the 

present  prohibitory  law.  same  time  as  follow :   Senate,  Republicans  21, 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  ^^e^nocrats  5,  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Independ- 

assembled  at  Grand  Forks  on  Aug.  6  and  ^e  l^^t^jJlZlJj^ln^^^                                     ' 

n^^^^r^^fTs^':^^^^  TreS^lhe^-^u^s^X^^^^^ 

son;  for  Auditor,  C.  E.  Meech ;  for  Treasurer,  ^^"^eharL   of   ^tSvI^nL   3^^^^^^ 

I.  P.  Baker :  for  Attorney-General,  J.  V.  Brooke ;  !Li««?  fh!  SLi^^  wt  fvL^n  ^S^vn^^nf  ^n 

for  Insurance  Commissioner,  F.  S.  Serumgaard ;  S^^Vj^a^if  ^^^^ 

for  Commissioner  of  AgriciUture  J    Hars^^^  ^^  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  through- 

for  Supenntendent  of  ^^^lic  Instruction,^  M^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  province.    The  result  of  the  election  las 

Laura  ;j.  Eisenhuth  ;  for  Railroad  Commission-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  g^  pj^l^. 

ers,  L.  H.  Low,  B.  B  Steves  and  N  H.  Rinde ;  ^^^  ^^  Cabin^.    Every  member  of  his  Cabinet 

for  Congressman,  John  D.Benton.  The  platform  ^^  returned,  and  of  tie  18  counties,  10  were 

includes  the  following ;  ^^^^^  y^^  ^j^^  Government,  5  were  divided,  and 

We  favor  a  free,  fair,  intelligent,  and  secret  ballot,  3  carried  by  the  Opposition  (Conservative),  so 

and  urge  our  legislators  to  carry  out  the  Constitution  that  the  House  stancfe  28  Government,  10  Opposi- 

^"wV  ?l?^^^(t*?.?t^: 1 ^.t^^. ....  .u.  .:*:  tion.    The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Dr.  William 


zens 

declare 

prohibition 

We  are  in  fKvor  of  the  free  unrestricted  coinage  of  Mr.  Cahan  is  a  native  of  Yarmouth  County  and 

silver  and  an  increase  of  currency,  and  a  volume  of  represents  Shelburne  County  in   the  House  of 

money  equal  to  the  requiremente  of  the  ever-inoreaR-  Assembly.    Although  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age, 

mj/ business  and  trade,  to  facilitate  the  payments  of  1,3  h^s  taken  an  active  part  on  the  platform  in 

debts  of  all  debtors..  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  election  campaigns,  proved  a  ready 

The  death  of  candidate  Meech  late  in  August  debater  and  forcible  speaker,  and  is  looked  upon 

and  the  withdrawal  of  several  other  candidates  by  his  party  as  a  great  strength  to  them  in  the 

caused  vacancies  in  the  ticket  which  the  State  Legislature.    In  1886,  on  the  Repeal  issue,  the 

Committee  filled  before  the  election  by  making  Fielding  Government  carried  the  province  by  a 

the  following  nominations :  For  Treasurer,  Knud  majority  of  5,298  of  the  popular  vote,  having  a 

Nomland ;  for  Auditor,  William   Braithwaite ;  majority  of  22  in  the  House.     In  1800,  while 

for  Attorney-General,  Burke  Corbett ;  for  Com-  there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  vote  of  nearly 

missioner  of   Agriculture,  Robert  Ewing ;   for  8,000,  the  Government  carried  the  province  bjr  a 

Commissioner  of  Insurance,  W.  H.  Makee.  majority  of  8,279  of  the  popular  vote,  giving 
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them  a  majority  of  18  in  the  House.  This  was 
an  indication  of  a  gain  by  the  Consenrative 
party  that  was  even  more  marked  in  the  ensuing 
bominion  election. 

Finances. — The  revenue  of  the  province,  by 
last  official  statement  (January,  1890),  is  $718,- 
941;  expenditure  chargeable  to  revenue,  $668,- 
774;  leaving  a  surplus  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  of  $45,167. 

Trade. — ^The  imports  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1890,  were  valued  at 
$9,803,588,  an  increase  of  $103,491  over  1889; 
the  exports  at  $9,468,409,  an  increase  of  $636,- 
128  over  1889.    Thus  the  total  trade  of   the 

grovince  with  all  countries,  except  the  other 
anadian  provinces,  amounted  to  $19,271,997, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $739,619. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the  growth  of 
Nova  Scotia's  foreign  trade : 


TEARA. 

ImporU. 

KsporU. 

ToUltnda. 

IhttjiMld. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

18b9 

1890 

$7,840,244 
7,487,866 
8,617,099 
9,700,097 
9,808,588 

$8,071,518 
8,566,960 
8,818,006 
8,882,281 
9,468,409 

$15,911,767 
16.004,815 
17,480,105 
18,582,878 
19,271,997 

$1,663,087 
1.757,400 
2,126,460 
2,842,717 
2,288,887 

The  trade  of  the  province  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  imports 
from  Great  Britain  in  1890  were  valued  at  $4,189,- 
957,  and  exports  to  the  same  country  at  $2,598,- 
490.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
1890  were  valued  at  $2,984,805,  and  exports  to 
that  country  at  $2,936,658. 

The  arrivals  of  shipping  from  sea  at  the 
various  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  during  1890  num- 
bered 6,815  vessels,  1,670,527  tons;  clearances, 
6,038  vessels,  1,610,855  tons.  These  figures  do 
not  include  vessels  in  the  coasting  business. 

Legislation. — The  principal  acts  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  the  session  of  1890  were  as 
follow ; 

To  boiTOW  tax  additional  sum  of  $800,000  for  the 
oonstraction  and  repairs  of  roads  and  bridges. 

To  provide  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  in  oiBputes  be- 
tween ooal-mino  ownere  and  their  employes. 

To  enable  the  Government  to  refer  constitutional 
and  other  provincial  questions  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  province  for  an  opinion  subject  to  appeal  as  in 
case  of  judgment  in  action. 

Altenng  and  amending  the  laws  relating  to  im- 
priRonment  for  debt. 

Making  important  amendments  in  the  marriod- 
woraan's  property  act. 

Amendmg  the  municipal  assessment  act  of  1888, 
but  not  touching  the  important  principles  of  the  act. 

Railways.— The  new  Cape  Breton  division  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  (built  and  owned  by 
the  Dominion  Government)  was  completed  in 
1890,  though  not  formally  opened  for  traffic  till 
the  first  week  in  January,  1891.  The  Cape 
Breton  Railway  runs  from  Point  Tupper  on  the 
Strait  of  Canso  (opposite  the  terminus  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  Eastern  Extension,  at 
Port  Mulgrave,  on  the  mainland)  78  miles  to  a 
point  near  Lcatche's  Creek,  from  which  2  ex- 
tensions branch — one  5  miles  to  the  town  of 
North  Sydney,  the  other  13  miles  to  the  town  of 
Sydney — with  a  connecting  line,  about  a  mile 
long,  giving  communication  with  the  Inter- 
national Coal  Company's  Railway  beyond  North 


Sydney.  Thus  that  imix>rtant  industry  is 
brought  into  direct  line  with  the  Government 
railway  system.  The  same  advantage  is  afforded 
to  the  coal  mines  of  Sydney.  The  total  leaglh 
of  the  new  railway  line  in  Cape  Breton  is  98 
miles,  with  a  bridge  across  Grand  Narrows, 
which  bridge  alone  cost  about  $1,000,000.  Com- 
munication between  the  terminus  at  Point  Tap- 
per, on  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  the  railway  on 
the  mainland  at  Port  Mulgrave  is  kept  up  \)j  a 
ferry  across  the  Strait  of  Canso. 

The  Oxford  and  New  Glasgow  Railwaj  is 
another  part  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  built 
by  the  Government  and  opened  in  1890.  It  runs 
from  Oxford,  in  Cumberland  County,  to  Pictoo 
Town,  in  Pictou  County,  69  miles. 

The  Comwallis  Valley  Railwa;^  is  fourteen 
miles  long,  built  by  a  company  with  a  Oorem- 
ment  suteidy.  It  connects  the  Windsor  and 
Annapolis  Railway  at  Kentville  with  Kingsport 

The  Digby  and  Annapolis  Railway,  though 
not  yet  oi)ened,  was  practically  finished  in  1890. 
It  was  built  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
is  to  be  part  of  the  Western  Counties  Railwaj, 
connecting  that  line  with  the  Windsor  and  An- 
napolis Railway,  and  thus  connecting  Yarmouth 
and  Digby  ^th  the  railway  system  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  gap  between  JJigby  and  Annapolis, 
which  is  filled by^bis  new  line,  was  only  eighteen 
miles ;  but  owing  to^the  large  amount  of  bridg- 
ing was  very  expensive,  costing  $30,000  a  mile. 
It  will  be  opened  early^i^  1891. 

Ship  Railway. — ^ThLsrvremarkable  undertak- 
ing, wnerobjr  loaded  vessel^are  to  be  conveyed 
across  the  isthmus  between^Qhi^ecto  Ba?  and 
Northumberland  Strait,  conn^tmg  the  Bkj  of 
Fundy  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawhgnce,  has  made 
such  progress  that  it  will  be  opened  w  July  1,1891. 

Mines.— The  yield  of  gold  in  No\  Scotia  for 
1889  (the  latest  official  report)  was  26,iv5  ounces 
an  increase  of  8,748  ounces  comparedV^th  the 
previous  year;  coal  raised,  1,756.279  ton^  a  de- 
crease of  19,849  tons;  coke  made,  85,56«  toas 
an  increase  of  5,637  tons  ;  gypsum  expcbrteil 
147,344,  an  increase  of  21,544  tons.  Of  UieW 
raised,  29,986  tons  were  shipped  to  the  Unkted 
States,  nearly  25,000  tons  of  which  was  slaf^^ 
coal.  The  gold  mines  showed  a  yield  of 
pennyweight  22  grains  per  ton  of  2,000  pound! 
or  $2.22  a  day  per  man  employed.  The  toUt 
value  of  the  year  s  gold  produced  was  $500.000. ' 

Talnation  of  Property. — The  oflBcial  state-1 
ment  of  assessors'  valuation  of  property  for  1890  * 
shows  that  in  Nova  Scotia  to  be  valued  at  $79.-  ' 
888,239,  of  which  $31,991,962  represents  the  as-  \ 
sessment  in  cities  and  towns  and  $47,896,277  the  \ 
property  outside  of  incorporated  towns.     But 
these  figures  do  not  represent  the  full  value  of 
property  in  Nova  Scotia,  because  church  and 
school  property,  lands,  buildings,  railways,  and 
other  public  works  owne<l  by  the  imperial,  pro- 
vincial, or  Dominion  governments,  as  well  as  the 
property  owned  by  towns  and  municipalities,  are 
not  included  in  the  valuation,  and  certain  in- 
dustries are  specially  exempt  from  taxation,  and 
are  therefore  not  placed  on  the  assessment  roll. 
Shipping  property,  too,  is,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
only  assessed  at  half  its  actual  value.    The  full 
value  of  prop)erty  in  Nova  Scotia,  including  that 
exempted  as  above  stated,  must  be  consideral)ly 
over  200,000,000. 
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OBITl'ARIES,  AMERICAN.    lU»tt,B«q]ft- 

lola  Ymghwi,  Uwygr,  born  in  Bostoa,  Mub*.,  June  4, 
leso;  died  \o  Brooklyo,  N.  Y.,  F«"    •" "- 


- JOklVQ, 

of  Jnoob  ibbo.., 

booka  far  tha  youzu;.    Ho  w 


..  ^^ 1890.     He 

illior  of  many  popular 
IfraduBtwl  at  the  "  ' 
-- -   -•'—"-'  '-}  1 

applied  himself  Co  legal  work,  nnd  wrote  or  oompiled, 
alone  or  in  ooDJunction  with  his  broclicr  AustiD, 
uearlj  100  Tolumea  o(  <lif[est'>,  reporte,  treatiaei,  and 
other  Ic^l  works.  Early  ia  bia  career  he  was  UMO- 
ciated  with  his  brothers  Aoatin  and  Lymau  in  writ- 
ing "Cona-Cut  Comera"  (1856),  and  •' Mallhew 
CarBli;"  (1B63),  Ilia  eailieiit  mporta  and  digesta 
oovered  the  laws  of  New  Vork  Sutc,  and  hia  lir<t  im- 
portant appointment  was  to  the  secretaryship  of  the 
New  York  Code  Commlsaioiiern,  who  reported  tlia 
draft  of  a  penal  oode  to  the  Legislature  io  1865,  which 
waa  tlis  basis  or  the  present  code.  This  draft  wai 
prepared  by  him  under  the  dlreolion  of  the  eommis- 
aioneiv,  and  was  warmly  commended  by  the  Iwiich 
of  the  State.  Hia  ae«ond  and  most  notable  appoint- 
ment woa  by  President  Grant  in  ISTO,  as  one  of  throe 
commissi ooers  to  rovisa  the  stalutss  or' the  United 
States.  With  the  asuiatanoe  of  Charles  P.  Junes  and 
Victor  C.  Barrin^rer,  the  other  oommissionero,  he 
spent  three  vears  in  condensing  sixteen  volumes  of 
the  laws  of  (he  Unilod  Slates  inio  one  volume,  a  task 
displayins  much  energy  and  ripe  judgnient.  Uis 
other  publicntioDs  include  "  Reports  of  Decisions  of 
Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  "  (8 
voln.,  New  York,  187i>-'71);  A  Digest  of  Decisions  on 
Corporations  from  18S0  tolHTO"  (1 BT2  J ;  "  A  Traatiaa 
-in  the  Couna  of  the  United  Sutes  and  their  Practice  " 


ttom  since.  Fepobliahed  "The  Decline  of  Ameri- 
can Shipping,  its  Cause  and  Remedy  "  (New  York, 
18821 ;  a  pamphlet  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Spanish- American  reciprocity  treaty  (IBM);  and  ■'  The 
Tariff  and  its  EvIIk  ;  or,  Protection  which  does  Dot 
Protect"  (188B). 

Andairai,  Kartli  Bnwar,  educator,  bom  in  Bnjn»- 
wick.  Me.,  Feb.  IS,  181S ;  died  at  Lake  Helen,  Fla., 
Feb.  36,  1890.  He  waa  the  son  of  a  ship-builder. 
His  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grand bther,  aerved 
Id  the  War  of  ISIS,  Revolution,  and  French  War, 
respectively.  He  was  graduated  at  Waterville  Col* 
lege,  lie.,  in  1810.  He 
studied  theology  for  a  year 
at  Newton,  Haaa.,  and  then 
waa  appointed  tutor  in  Lat- 
ia,Qreek,  and  mathematica 
at  Waterville.  Subsequent' 
If  he  became  Professor  of 
therej  and  he  oIm 
lUght   the 

'li^    . 


A"-\ 


a  »ols.,187T};  "Dictionary  of  Terms 
ud  English  Jurisprudence''  (2  voia.,  IG 
ind  Jury  "  and  "  TraveUna  Law  School 


""^™ve" 
TrUU      ,        ^, 
The  last  work  contained 
important  acta  of   Congi 


1878);  "Judge 
'     nd  Fan 


sal  Digest"  (1S3»|. 

ind  decLilons  of  the 
mted  States  courts,  the  Circuit  sod  District  oonrta. 
Court  of  Claim!!,  and  others,  from  the  organization  of 
the  Government  till  Deceinbor,  18BB.  It  wia  said  of 
his  works  that  they  had  greatly  aimpliSed  the  study 
of  law  and  increased  the  pleasure  of  nmctloing  it. 
Aobm,  Atoiander  Wllaon,  lawyer,  bom  in  I'hiladel- 

Shia,  Pa.,  June  U  1809;  died  in  Washimiton,  Pa., 
ulv  10,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Washington 
College  m  1827,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832 ;  waa 
deputT  attorney- general  for  Washington  Countv,  Pa., 
in  1636,1836,  1839, 1849,  and  1846;  and  waa  president 
judge  of  the  Twenty-- ■'•  '■■■!■"■"'  "= — '--  -"■-- 


editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  "Reorder,"  n 
weekly  Baptist  journal.  In 
1SB3  he  became  Prastdent 
of  the  University  of  Uoches- 
(er,  N.  Y.  This  was  anew 
institution,  establiahed  in 
1850  under  Baptist  auspices,  which  had  elementa  ol 
unusual  strength  in  its  faculty.  Cheater  Dewey,  an 
authority  in  botaDy,  wan  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  Natural  lliatory ;  Asaliel  C,  Kendrick  was 
PrDfeaaor  of  Greek  1  John  H.  Raymond  (afterward 
President  of  Vassar  College)  was  Professor  of  Belles- 
Lettrea;  John  F.  BicbardMin  was  Proteasor  of  Latin; 


vBQlh  Judicial  District  of  Penn- 
6  till  18T7.     He  received  the  degree 
LL..I}.  from  l-araon'a  College,  Iowa,  in  1885. 

AUsDj  Jehn  Henir,  mariner,  bom  in  SL  Andrews, 
West  Indies,  in  1836;  died  at  sea,  preaumablv  in 
January.  1890.  When  a  child  he  was  taken  to  Yar- 
mouth, Nova  Scotia,  and  at  twelve  jean  of  age  bo- 
gan  hia  career  as  a  seaman.  He  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted, and  beomc  master  of  a  vessel  at  bd  unusually 
ewly  age.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he 
entered  the  United  States  navy  as  ensign,  nnd  soon 
rose  to  be  acting  masli^r.  He  was  an  officer  on  the 
"  Portsmouth,'*^  of  the  Wtelcm  Gulf  blockading 
ar|uadron,'  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
on  the  Lackawanna,"  and  for  his  ser%'ioee  there 
waa  given  command  of  the  Dniled  Stales  steamer 
"Sslma."  In  18S6  he  resigned  from  the  navy,  and 
re-entered  mercantile  life  as  a  ship""*"*'*'  ""^ntn-ii" 
becoming  a  laive  ship  owner.  I 
made  hi»  home  in  Breolclyn,  N.  T. 
Dec.  S.  1889,  in  the  ship  "  Bridgei 

neither  be,  his  crew,  nor  bis  vessel 


Professor  of  Uatbematics.  At  the  head  of  such  a 
faculty,  strengthened  by  other  projiesoni  of  note.  Dr. 
Anderson,  exerting  enormous  personal  energy  and 
executive  ability,  soon  gave  the  college  a  prestige  alto- 
together  unusual  for  an  luatitation  ao  young.  He 
himself  taught  the  Department  of  J'sycholo^  and 
Political  Economy.  Eight  years  after  he  assumed  the 
presidency  the  first  of  the  college  buildings  was  com- 
pleted on  a  fine  plot  of  twen^  acres  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city,  and  waa  named  Anderson  Hall  in  hia 
honor.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  in  1861, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  eomest  and  effective  advo- 
cates of  the  national  cause,  and  made  publio  addrases 
that  matcTially  assisted  in  the  work  of  enluttlng  and 
forwarding  troops.  In  the  autumn  of  1863  biling 
health  made  a  ccasalion  of  work  necessary,  end  he 
then  spent  a  year  in  European  travel,  assisting  some- 
what m  England  to  a  better  understanding  tliere  of 
the  American  question.  On  returning  he  resumed 
his  place  as  president  of  the  University,  which  he  re- 
tained until  his  final  retirement  in  1888.  Nothing 
was  more  noticeable  in  hia  teachings  than  tiie  con- 
stant inculcation  of  loyaltv  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  principles  of  universal  liberty  on 
which  it  ia  fbunded.  He  was  a  member  of  Che  New 
York  Suie  Board  of  Charities  for  thirteen  years,  and 
one  of  the  commisrtionere  cf  the  State  reeervation  at 
Niagara  FellK.  He  had  delivered  many  addressee, 
and  publinhod  esfaya  on  educational  and  other  tonics, 
imaster,  eveatiially  and  these  at  the  time  of  his  death  I: 
Since    1880  he  had     for  publication,  but  the  task  was  nol 

He  sailed  thence  wife,  Eliiubeth  GilboTt,  who  had  been  nis  consiaai 
of  which  counselor  in  all  his  work,  died  a  few  days  before  him. 
j«n,  and  Thej  had  no  children,  and  his  entatc,  about  |48,000, 
«n  heard     he  bequeatlied  to  the  Cnlveralty  of  Rochester. 
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Applotonf  Daoifll  Bidn^yi  publisher,  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  April  9,  1824 ;  died  m  New  York  city,  Nov.  13, 
1890.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Daniel  Apnleton, 
founder  of  the  publishing  firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ; 
was  frraduatcd  at  Yale  College  in  1843;  and,  alter 
studying  one  year  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  removed 
to  New  York  city  and  entered  his  father's  pubiishinjgf 
house.  Alter  he  had  become  tamiliar  with  the  busi- 
ness, his  father  sent  him  to  London,  where  he  man- 
aged the  English  branch  of  the  house  till  1849,  when 
he  was  oullca  home  by  his  father's  illness,  on  whose 
death,  in  the  same  year,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm.  To  him  was  assigned  the  management  of  the 
manufacturing  department,  and  he  also  became  the 
financial  adviser  of  the  house.  He  remained  in  these 
relations  till  failing  health  caused  him  to  withdraw 
from  active  participation  in  the  business ;  but  he  re- 
tained a  general  advisory  interest  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Appleton  was  a  director  of  several  financial  institu- 
tions and  a  member  of  the  Union,  Century,  Universi- 
ty, and  New  York  Yacht  clubs. 

AstOTi  John  Jaoobi  second,  capitalist,  bom  in  New 
York  city,  Juno  10, 1822 ;  died  there,  Feb.  22,  1890. 
He  was  a  crandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  first,  and  a 
son  of  William  B.  Astor ;  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
College;  subsequently  studied  in  the  University  of 
Qottingen,  was  ^aduated  at  Harvard  Law  Sdiool. 
and,  Mter  spending  a  year  in  law  practice,  enterea 
the  office  of  the  family  estate  in  1847.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  great  family  estate,  on  the  rigid  lines  prc- 
soribed  by  the  founder,  occupied  his  attention  very 
closely  ^  yet  he  personally  and  liberally  promoted 
several  interests  with  which  the  family  name  had  been 
associated  for  many  years,  and  through  his  wife  was 
constantly  engajg^ed  in  deeds  of  practical  benevolence. 
On  the  death  of  nia  father  he  assumed,  as  head  of  die 
family,  the  special  care  of  the  Astor  Library,  though 
he  would  accept  no  other  office  in  its  directory  than 
that  of  treasurer.  In  1879  he  deeded  the  institution 
three  lots  on  Lafayette  Place,  on  which  he  subseouent- 
ly  erected  the  extension  known  as  the  North  Library 
liuilding,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  The  librarv  also  re- 
ceived from  him  a  valuable  collection  of  early  printed 
books  and  rare  manuscripts  and  other  contributions, 
which  brought  the  aggregate  of  the  family  benefac- 
tions to  the  institution  up  to  $1,250^000.  Another 
object  of  his  special  favor  was  Trinity  Church,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  vestryman  for  many  years  ana  to 
which,  in  association  with  his  brother,  he  jirepented  the 
reredos  and  altar,  which  cost  $80,000,  as  a  memorial 
to  his  father.  Through  his  wife  he  virtually  built  the 
New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  placed  the  Woman's  Hos- 
pital bevond  the  poHsioility  of  financial  failure,  made 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  one  of  the  foremost  insti- 
tutions of  practical  benevolence  in  the  country,  and 
aided  other  institutions  and  enterprises  to  an  extent 
of  which  only  himself,  his  wife,  ana  some  trusted  third 
person  were  ever  aware.  After  tlie  death  of  his  wife 
in  1887  he  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  her  sujxjrb  collection  of  laces.  By  his  father's 
will  he  received  two  thirds  of  the  family  estate  (vari- 
ously estimated  to  be  worth  from  $100,000,000  to 
$150,000,000),  and  this  share,  with  its  accumulations, 
he  in  turn  bequeathed  to  his  son,  William  Waldorf 
Astor,  who  thus  became  the  head  of  the  family.  His 
public  bequests  included  $100,000  to  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital ;  $50,000  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ; 
$100,000  to  the  New  York  Cancer  Hospital ;  $400,000 
to  the  Astor  Library,  the  net  income  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  purchase  of  books ;  and  $50,000  to 
the  library,  the  income  to  be  used  in  paying  the  trus- 
tees for  attendance  at  regular  meetings  of  the  board 
at  the  rate  of  $10  each  for  each  meetinff. 

Baker,  Oeoige  M.,  dramatist,  bom  in  rortland.  Me., 
July  2, 1832 ;  died  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 1890. 
He  removed  to  Boston  at  an  early  age,  learned  the 
publishing  business  there,  and  carriea  it  on,  with  a 
partner  and  alone,  for  several  years.  He  became  edi- 
torial reader  and  superintendent  of  the  publishing  de- 
partment in  the  firm  of  Lee  <fe  Shcpard  in  1862,  and 
remained  with  the  firm  till  June,  1889,  when  illness 


compelled  him  to  resign.  From  youth  he  had  t^iken 
an  active  interest  in  the  amateur  drama,  and  he  be- 
came widely  known  through  the  performance  of  \\\& 
dramatic  componitions  bv  clubs  and  societi<».  His 
pla^s,  which  were  popular  in  New  England,  nam- 
Dercd  about  eighty,  and  included  '*  W^anted,  a  Male 
Cook,"  **  Above  the  Clouds  "  '*  Among  the  Break- 
eri,"  "  Down  by  the  Sea,'*  "  Better  than  Gold," 
**  Nevada,"  "  Rebecca's  Triumph,"  **  Bread  on  the 
Waters,"  and  '*  Comrades  and  Messmates."  He  ed- 
ited a  series  of  ballads,  and  published  the  novels 
"  Running  to  W^aste"  and  **  Something  Better." 

Buzj,  Patriflk,  horticulturist,  bom  near  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, in  Mav,  1816 ;  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June 
28,  1890.  He  was  educated  and  became  a  teacher  in  a 
national  school,  and  when  twenty  years  old  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  His  first  employment  as  a  clerk 
in  Prince  &  Co's  nurser}'  in  Flushing,  L.  L,  led  him 
to  adopt  the  business  of  a  nurseryman,  and  alter  four 
years'  experience  he  became  a  partner  of  Geoige  £11- 
wanger  in  BocLester.  He  apphed  his  whole  attention 
to  his  business,  and  made  a  spedal  and  detailed  study 
of  horticulture  and  pomology,  and  the  firm  ,s^o  be- 
came widely  known  as  growers  and  imnorters,  and 
their  nurseries  became  the  largest  in  tne  country. 
In  1844  he  became  editor  of  the  **  Oenetsee  Fanner." 
and  in  1852  left  that  paper  and  was  editor  of  tiie 
"  Horticulturist "  for  two  vears.  He  was  a  fret^uent 
contributor  to  agricultural  and  other  publications, 
writing  particularly  on  pomology,  published  a  ^'  Treat- 
ise on  tne  Fruit  Garden"  ri851 ;  new  ed.2 1672),  and 
compiled  the  "  Catalogue "  of  the  American  Fomo- 
l<^cal  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
control  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  an  ex-president  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  president  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  for  over  twenty  yeare. 

Bateei  Charlotte  Fiske,  author,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  Nov.  80, 1888 ;  died  there  Jan.  4, 1890.  She  re- 
moved to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1847,  received  a  pub- 
lic-school education  there,  and  began  writing  verBes 
while  very  voung.  As  a  contributor  to  **  Our  Youni? 
Folks  "  ana  other  magazines,  she  soon  obtaiaed  a 
wide  reputation.  Early  in  her  literarv  career  she  won 
the  friendship  of  Heniy  W.  Longfellow,  whom  she 
subsequently  assisted  in  compiling  his  **  Poems  ol 
Places,"  making  numerous  translations  for  that  work. 
She  published  several  works,  among  which  ^^  Kl<k. 
and  other  Poems"  (1879)  is  the  best  known,  ana 
edited  **  The  Longfellow  Birthday  Book"  "The 
Seven  Voices  of  Sympathy  "  (1881),  and  "  The  Cam- 
bridge Book  of  Poetry  "  (1882). 

ButeTi  Jedediah  ^rde,  surgeon,  bom  in  Stafford, 
Orange  County,  Vt.,  May  11,  1887 ;  died  in  Washing- 
ton^ D.  C,  Deo.  4,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Universit^r  of  Vermont  in  1859,  and  at  its  medical  de- 
partment in  1861,  and  entered  the  army  as  suigeon  of 
the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  Intantr}'  on  June  2b,  18f)l. 
He  was  appointed  surgeon  of  United  States  volunteers 
April  4,  1862 ;  bre vetted  lieutenant-colonel  and  col- 
onel for  Bcrvicos  in  the  recruitment  of  the  anniesi  of 
the  United  States  and  for  faithful  services  during  the 
war,  March  18  and  80, 1866^  commisbioned  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  assistant  medical  purveyor  in  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  army,  July  20,  1867 , 
lieutenant-colonel  and  chief  medical  purveyor,  March 
12, 1872 ;  colonel  and  chief  medical  purveyor,  June 
23, 1874 ;  and  appointed  suigeon-general  of  the  array, 
Aug.  16,  1890.  Dr.  Baxter  was  also  a  graduate 
of  the  law  department  of  Columbian  University. 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  gave  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  m  1875 ;  compiler  of "  Medical  Statistics  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General's  Bureau  "  ;  and  a  member 
of  several  medical  and  scientific  associations. 

Beaidsley,  Sidn^Bmr,  lawver,  bom  in  Monroe,  Conn., 
Aug.  20,  18'J2;  died  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  84, 
1890.  lie  came  from  a  family  of  lawyers,  and  was  a 
son  of  Judge  Cyrus  Beardsley.  After  studyinj?  at 
Yale  College  in  1889-'40,  he  studied  law  in  Danhury, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  August,  1843.  and  became 
judge  of  the  Probate  Court  in  Norwalk  m  1844.    He 
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moved  to  Bridgeport  in  1860,  was  a  State  Senator  in 
1868.  and  practiced  till  1874,  when  he  wait  appointed 
a  judtfe^ot  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut.  In 
ldB7  nc  succeeded  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Errom.  which  he  occupied  till  constrained  by  fail- 
ing health  to  resign  on  ifov.  1, 1889. 

B— ttjt  Ormandt  educator,  born  in  Maaou  County, 
Ky.,  Auff.  18,  1815;  died  in  Danville.  Ky.,  June  24, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Center  College,  Danville, 
took  part  of  the  coune  at  Yale  College,  and  returning 
to  Center  College  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Natural  rhiloaopny,  and  Mathematics  there. 
In  1872  he  was  chosen  presidefnt  of  the  college  and 
ProfesMor  of  Metaphvsics  and  Political  Science,  and  he 
held  thcHe  offices  till  his  resignation  in  1886.  He  .re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.  nom  the  College  of  New 
Jersev  in  1868. 

Beoki  JiiUM  Boiniei  legislator,  born  in  Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland,  Feb.  18,  1822;  cUed  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  8, 1890.  He  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion in  his  native  country,  came  to  the  United  States 
with  his  parents  while  a  you^,  settled  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  was  g^«duated  at  the  Law  School  of  Transyl- 
vania University  in  1846.  He  began  to  practice  in 
Lexington,  and  for  twenty  jrears  applied  himself 
closely  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  achieved  excep- 
tional success.  In  1866  he  was  elected  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Kentucky  District  as  a 
Democrat,  and  in  1868, 1870,  and  1872  was  re-elected, 
declining  a  renominatlon  in  1874  and  resuming  prac- 
tice. In  Ma^,  1876,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  oomminsion  to  define  the  boundary  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  in  the  following  winter 
was  elected  United  States  Senator.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1882  and  1888,  and  his  third  term  would  have  ex- 

Sired  March  4,  1895.  As  Representative  and  Senator 
[r.  Beck  had  served  on  several  important  committees, 
including  those  on  ways  and  means,  civil  service  and 
retrenchment,  appropriations,  finance,  expenditure  of 
public  money,  inquiry  into  the  claims  ox  citizens  of 
the  United  States  against  Nicaragua,  transportation 
routes  to  the  seaboara,  and  (joint  select)  on  the  insur- 
rectionary States.  He  was  tne  most  rapid  speaker  in 
the  national  Legislature,  a  tireless  worker  in  his  com- 
mittecM,  an  able  debater,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of 
tariff  reform.  His  last  official  act  was  the  preparation 
of  the  minority  report  on  the  tariff  in  1889. 

Beokwfth,  Oozydoiii  lawyer  born  in  Caledonia  County, 
Vt.,  in  1823;  died  in  Hinsdale,  111.,  Aug.  18,  1890. 
He  was  educated  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  and  at  the 
Univenfity  of  Vermont:  was  admitted  to  the  bars  of 
Vermont  and  Murylana ;  removed  to  Chicago  early 
in  hiM  professional  career;  and  became  an  aasociate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  general  so- 
licitor of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Company, 
and  attorney  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Beokwithy'Johii  Watnuy  clergyman,  bom  in  Raleigh, 

N.  C.  Feb.  9, 
1831;  died  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Nov. 
23,  1890.  He 
was  jypnduatcd  at 
Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1852: 
was  ordained 
deacon  in  the 
Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in 
1854,  and  priest 
in  1855 ;  was  sta- 
tioned in  Wades- 
borough,  N.  C, 
and  in  Anne 
Arundel  County, 
Md.,  till  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the 
civil  war;  was 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Demopolis,  Ala.,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war ;  and  aftf^r  itn  close  wbm  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  Orleans,  till  elected  bishop 


of  the  diooese  of  Qeoigia.    He  was  consecrated  in  St. 
John's  Church,  Savannah,  April  2,  1868. 

Bdkoapi  Wflliun  Worthf  lawyer,  born  in  Ncwburg, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1829;  died  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
Oct.  11-18,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jeney  in  1848;  studied  law  in  Geoigetown, 
D.  C,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851  *  and  set- 
tled in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profes- 
sion, became  active  in  politics  as  a  Douglas  Democrat, 
and  served  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1857-^58.  In 
November,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  major  of  the 
Fifteenth  Iowa  Volunteers,  with  which  he  served  in 
the  Arm  v  of  the  Tennessee,  and  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh,  the  siege  and  battle  or  Corinth,  the 
sieges  of  Vicksburg  and  Atlanta,  and  the  battles 
around  Atlanta^  in  July,  1864.  For  his  services  in 
the  latter  campaign  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general. 
On  March  13, 1865,  he  was  bre vetted  migor-general  of 
volunteers,  and  on  Aug.  24  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service.  He  declined  an  appointment  in  the  regular 
army  ;  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  First 
Iowa  District  from  1865  till  Oct  13,  1869 ;  and  was 
then  called  to  President  Grant's  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  War.  He  held  this  office  till  March  7,  1876,  when 
he  resigned  in  consequence  of  charges  of  official  cor^ 
ruption.  in  that,  with  nis  knowledge,  a  member  of  hia 
family  nad  received  $24,460  between  Oct.  10, 1870, 
and  March  2,  1876,  in  oonsideration  of  his  appoint- 
ment of  Caleb  B.  Marsh  to  be  post-trader  at  Foft 
Sill,  Indian  Territory.  On  the  charges  he  was  im- 
peached and  tried  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  jurisdiction. 
He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  practicing  his 
prorossion  in  Washington.  His  fViends  claimed  that 
ne  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  pavment  of  the  monev  till 
the  charges  were  preferred,  and  that  he  afterward  re- 
f\i8ed  to  admit  or  deny  the  all^aratious,  iu  order  to 
screen  the  culpable  member  of  his  family.  He  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  on  ^e  morning  of  Oct.  18,  hav- 
ing been  seen  alive  last  on  the  evening  of  the  11th. 

Belmont,  Anguti  banker,  bom  in  Alzey,  Germany, 
Dec.  tf.  1816  ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  24,  1890. 
He  was  educated  iu  Frankfort,  and  when  fourteen 
vears  old  waa  apprenticed  to  the  Rothschild  banking 
house  in  that  city.  In  1833  he  was  Kent  to  Naples  to 
attend  to  the  firm's  interests ;  in  1837  went  to  Havana 
for  a  similar  purpose ;  and  soon  afterward  to  New 
York  city,  where  tne  business  of  the  firm  was  seriously 
threatened  bv  the  financial  panic.  He  soon  deter- 
mined to  make  the  latter  city  his  |)ermanent  home, 
and  established  himself  in  the  banking  business  ana 
as  the  American  representative  of  the  RothHchilds. 
In  1844-^50  he  was  Uie  consul-general  of  Austria  in 
New  York  city,  resigning  on  account  of  disapproval 
of  Austria's  treatment  of  Hungary  ^  in  1853  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  eh^trge  cTajfaires  at  the  Hague  ; 
and  in  1854-'5S  was  minister  resident  there.  While 
holding  this  appointment,  he  negotiated  an  im- 
portant consular  convention  and  rendered  other  diplo- 
matic service,  for  which  he  received  the  special  thanks 
of  the  United  States  State  Department,  in  1860  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
where  he  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas ;  and  when 
a  portion  of  the  delegates  withdrew  and  oipinixed  the 
convention  in  Baltimore,  he  became  active  in  that 
body,  and  was  by  it  made  chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee,  which  place  he  held  without 
interruption  till  1872.  He  remained  an  influential 
worker  in  his  party  till  after  the  presidentul  election 
of  1876.  and  tnen  closed  his  active  political  career. 
Mr.  Belmont  was  widely  known  as  a  liberal  patron 
of  fine  arts  and  of  the  turf.  He  gathered  one  of  the 
mottt  noted  collections  of  paintings  in  the  United 
States  ;  was  President  of  the  American  Jockey  Club 
for  twenty  years,  and  owned  several  Ktables  of  racing 
and  breeding  horses. 

Bentoni  John  Deaiif  model-maker,  bom  in  Fort  Inde- 

Fmdence,  Boston  Harbor,  in  1823 ;  died  in  East 
rovidencc,  R.  I.,  Oct.  18,  1890.  He  learned  and  fol- 
lowed the  jeweler's  trade  till  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Rhode  Is)- 
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and  VolunteeTB.  WhQe  in  the  servioe  he  oontracted 
rheumatism  in  his  handB,  whioh  led  to  his  dlschArge 
for  disabilitj.  He  settled  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
tx^eran  mailing  surgical  instruments  for  use  in  the 
army.  An  order  to  make  a  model  of  £ric8son*s 
^^  Monitor ''  led  him  to  undertake  a  business  in  which 
he  became  famous.  The  "Monitor"  model  was 
made  of  gold  for  a  watch-charm,  and  had  a  revolving 
turret  and  a  propeller  tliat  would  turn  at  will.  The 
accuracy  of  this  miniature  model  won  him  the  lasting 
Mendsnip  of  Capt.  Ericsson,  for  whom  he  made  a 
working  model  of  the  United  States  frigate  "  Roan- 
oke." Subsequently  he  made  models  of  steam  yachts, 
locomotives,  steamships,  the  Corliss  centennial  en- 
gine, Indepoudence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  electric  can, 
and  of  several  of  the  new  naval  cruisers,  nearly  all  of 

Sold  and  silver  and  with  musical  boxes  attached.    He 
id  all  the  work  himself,  though  his  hands  and  fingers 
were  drawn  out  of  shape  by  rheumatism. 

BigdoWi  HeDiy  JaooOt  pnysician.  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  In  1818 ;  died  in  Kewton,  Mass.,  Oct.  80, 1890. 
He  received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  Boston 
Liatin  School,  was  graduated  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  College,  and  supplemented  his  med- 
ical studies  with  a  course  in  Europe.  Early  in  his 
oareer  he  became  interested  in  experiments  with 
aniesthetic  agents,  and  io  November,  1846,  he  made 
the  first  public  announcement  of  their  discovery  and 
sucoessftu  application.  Dr.  Bigelow  was  surgeon  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  manv  years, 
and  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Harvard  College  tor 
twenty  years.  In  1869  he  published  a  notable  work 
on  the  mechanism  of  dislocations  by  the  flexions 
method,  and  his  labors  in  the  field  of  practical  suiveiT 
gained  him  membership  in  the  principal  memcal, 
surgical,  and  scientific  societies  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

BilUngSy  Fredflriok,  lawyer,  bom  in  Royalton,  Vt, 
Sept.  27,  1823 ;  died  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Sept.  80, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  1844 :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848,  and 
removing  to  San  Francisco  in  1849  was  the  first  law- 
yer that  opened  an  ofice  in  that  city.  His  first  client 
was  John  A  Sutter,  on  whose  ranch  James  W.  Mar- 
shall had  first  discovered  gold.  Soon  alter  his  ar- 
rival he  formed  a  partnership  with  A.  C.  Peachy. 
Subsequently  Oen.  nenry  W.  HaJleck  was  admitted 
to  the  firm 'and  given  chai^  of  the  Spanish  and 
Mexican  land  title  business,  and  afterward  Trenor  W. 
Park  became  a  partner.  Tne  finu  prospered  greatly 
and  held  together  till  1861,  when  Gen.  Scott  solicited 
Oen.  Halleck  to  rejoin  tne  army,  and  Mr.  Billings 
went  to  England  as  the  attorney  ox  John  C.  Fremont 
in  the  matter  of  his  Mariposa  estate.  Mr.  Billings  re- 
turned to  San  Francbco  in  1863,  resumed  practice  for 
two  years,  and  then  settled  in  WoodstocK,  Vt.  In 
1866,  while  taking  a  long  journey  for  his  health,  he 
became  impressed  with  the  vastness  and  resources  of 
the  region  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Tcrritory^,  and 
was  induced  to  purchase  a  twelfth  interest  m  the 
Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  Company.  In  1870  he  be- 
came a  director  of  the  company,  and  organized  and 
managed  its  land  department.  In  1875  he  formulated 
the  plan  of  reorganization  by  which  its  bonded  debt 
was  wiped  out,  and  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  in  1879  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  company.  He  held  this  office  till 
1881,  and  in  that  time  rapicUy  pushed  the  extension  of 
the  road  and  its  connections,  and  largely  advanced 
the  value  of  its  securities.  When  Heniy  Villard  se- 
cured a  majority  of  the  company's  stock,  Mr.  Billings 
retired  from  the  presidency,  but  retained  his  stock 
and  his  seat  in  the  directory.  He  then  became  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  or  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  company,  and  a  director  in  the  con- 
struction company.  In  his  life-time  Mr.  Billings 
presented  the  University  of  Vermont  with  a  library 
Duilding  at  a  cost  of  $200^000 ;  purchased  and  gave 
tlio  library,  the  rich  collection  of  12.C00  volumes  on 
philology,  European  literature,  and  liistory  gathered 


by  Geoive  P.  Marsh ;  gave  the  library^  an  endow- 
ment of  $50.000 ;  rebuilt  the  Congresational  church 
at  Woodstock  at  a  cost  of  $65,000 ;  and  built  a  church 
in  the  town  of  Billings,  Montana,  which  was  naofted 
for  him.  He  bequeathed  $60,000  to  Amherst  Collie 
to  endow  a  professorship,  $50,000  to  Mr.  Moody'a 
school  for  boys  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  equAliy 
liberal  sums  to  other  institutions.  He  received  Um 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Blalnei  Walker,  lawyer,  bom  io  Augusta,  Me.,  May 
8. 1855 ;  died  in  Waahintfton,  D.  C,  Jan.  15,  1890. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  lion.  James  6.  Blaine,  and 
was  graduated  at  Yale  University  in  1876.  He  then 
studied  for  two  years  in  the  Law  School  of  Colnmbu 
College,  and  after  being  ^duated  there  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  hia  native  State,  and  began  prac- 
ticing with  Cushman  K.  Davis  (now  United  btatea 
Senator)  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  1881 .  when  hia  father 
entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Garfield  as  Secretary 
of  State,  Walker  was  appointed  third  assistant  secre- 
tary, and  soon  afterward  accompanied  Hon.  William 
H.  Tresoott  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission  to  Chili, 
Pem,  and  Bolivia.  Soon  after  his  sailing  for  South 
America,  notice  was  received  in  W^ashington  of  the 
death  of  Gen.  Judson  Kilpatrick,  United  States  minie- 
ter  to  Chili,  and  President  Arthur  appointed  Ur. 
Blaine  charge  dP^ffairu  in  that  conntiy.  On  the  re- 
tirement of  his  Tather  fh)m  the  State  Department. 
President  Arthur  appointed  Walker  assistant  oounflei 
for  the  United  States  before  the  Court  of  Commission- 
ers of  Alabama  Claims.  He  held  this  office  till  the 
court  ceased  to  exist,  Jan.  1, 18b6,  and  then  removc»d 
to  Chicago  to  practice  law.  In  March,  1889,  Presi- 
dent Harrison  appointed  him  solicitor  of  the  State 
Department,  in  succession  to  Francis  Wharton. 

Blair,  Samiiel  BteelBi  lawyer,  bom  in  Pennaylvania, 
in  1821 ;  died  in  Holidavsourg,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1890.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  a  Bepresentative  in  Congress,  in 
which  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
private  land  claims;  and  in  1860  he  was  re-elected, 
and  became  chairman  of  his  old  committee  and  a 
member  of  several  otheTB.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Blair  Coantv  bar. 

Boker,  Oeom  Hanzy,  author,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  Oct.  6,  U2d ;  died  there,  Jan.  S,  1890.  He  was 
graauated  at  Princeton  in  1848 ;  was  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced ;  spent  seyond 
years  in  European 
travel;  and  published 
his  first  volume  of 
poems  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States 
in  1847.  In  the  fol- 
lowing ^ear  he  pub- 
lished his  first  dra- 
matic work,  "  Calay- 
nos^  a  tragedy,** 
which  was  produced 
on  the  sta^  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United 
States  soon  afterward, 
and  was  revived  by 
Lawrence  Barrett  in 
the  United  States  in 
1888.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  these 
works  he  applied 
himself     closely     to 

poetic  and  dramatic  oomfx>sition,  intermitting  with 
periods  of  activity  in  politioal  life.  He  was  origioiJly 
a  Democrat,  but  joined  the  Republican  party  on  its 
formation,  and  was  constant  to  it  through  life.  As  a 
founder  and  active  member  of  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia  and  as  a  ^writer  of  war  lyrics,  he  ren- 
dered the  Union  cause  a  hearty  and  miitful  servioe 
during  the  civil  war.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  United  States  minister  to  Turkey,  in 
1876  he  was  transferred  to  Russia,  and  in  \^*i%  he  re- 
Binned  and  returned  home.  His  poetical  works  com- 
prise: "The  Le5»flonof  Life"  (Philadelphia,  1847): 
'^  Plays  and  Poems"  (1856);  Poems  of  the  War'* 
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il864) ;  **  Street  Lyrics  " ;  ^*  KGnigsmark,  and  other    New  Jeney,  who  bad  shown  him  many  kindneBBea. 
»oem8 "   (1869) ;   and  *^  The  Book  of  the  l>ead ''     The  tUther  was  killed  in  a  tribal  feud  when  the  sou 
(1888).    Among  his  notable  poema  are  **  The  Ivory    was  four  years  old,  after  the  Indians  had  been  re- 


Bombngeri  John  Bsaxy  AvgnBtiUi  cler^man.  bom  in  settled  in  Arkansas,  and  in  1860  was  elected  chairman 

Lancaster,  Fa.,  Jan.  18,  1817:  oied  in  Collefreville.  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee.    In  the  following 

Pa..  Auj^.  19,  1890.    He  was  graduated  at  Marshall  year  he  became  editor  of  the  **  True  Democrat"  in 

College  m  1887,  and  at  Mercers Duig  Theological  Sem-  Little  Bock,  and  major  of  a  regiment  of  Cherokee  In- 

inary^  in  1888 ;  waa  a  tutor  in  Marshall  College  while  dians  that  he  had  recruited  for  the  Confederate  senr- 

studying  there ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Gorman  ice.     He  also  served  in  the  Confederate  Congress 

Reformed  Church  in  Lewistown.  Pa.,  in  1888;  and  Through  his  influence  the  Government   made  the 


eai  department  He  received  the  de^^ree  of  D.l).  special  system  for  the  Indian  Territoiy,  divide  the 
from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1854.  Dr.  land  among  the  Indians  in  severalty,  and  extend  to 
Bomberger  translated  and  condensed  six  volumes  of  them  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  for  his  opposition 
Herzog's  "  Encvclopfodia"  into  two  in  1856-*62,  and  to  the  John  Roes  influence  in  the  Cherokee  tribe, 
was  prevented  from  completing  the  work  by  the  civil  Boweiii  "EnstdBt  educator,  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
war.  His  publications  inclu(&  **  Infant  Salvation  in  Sept  8,  1811 ;  died  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Jan.  21, 
its  Relation  to  Depravity,  to  Regeneration,  and  to  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1888^  and  was 
Baptism"  (Philadelphia^  1859) ;  ^^Five  Yean  at  the  appointed  instraotor  in  mathematics  in  Phillips  Ex- 
Race  Street  Church,  with  an  Ecclesiastical  Appen-  eter  Academv.  In  1885  he  returned  to  Harvard  as 
dix"  (1860) ;  **  The  Revised  Liturg]^,  a  History  and  tutor  in  Greek,  and  was  soon  appointed  instructor  of 
Criticism  of  the  Ritnalistio  Movement  in  the  Reformed  the  senior  class  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  in 
Church"  (1866);  and  ** Reformed,  not  Ritualistic,  a  1850  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  History; 
Reply  to  l)r.  Nevin's  '  Vindication ' "  (1867).  He  and  in  1858  was  transferred  to  that  of  Natural  R&- 
also  edited  "The  Reformed  Chun^h  Monthly"  in  ligion,  Moral  Philosophv,  and  Civil  Politv,  which  he 
1868-*77.  held  until  his  death.    lie  opposed  the  doctrines  of 


Carolina  College  in  1884:  served' as  m^orandadju-  American  Almanac"  for  six  jears.    He  translated 

tant-general  of  the  Soutn  Carolina  Brigade  in  the  many  French  and  German  philosophical  works,  and 

Seminole^""     '     -^.^-i-  .     ^««-   — » —     j    .^    .  _   l.   ,    ,  ..  „  i   •    m ..    _     ...  *«--v-_,_  -rw-^i. — 

to  the  bar 
tive  in  Congret 


circmt,  and  in  1856-'58  was  elected  Repre-  **  The  Principles  of  Metaphysical  i 

sentative  in  Congress  from  the  Fourth  South  Carolina  applied  to  the  Evidences  of  Rlelinon  "  (1855) :  *^  Du- 

District  as  a  Democrat.    He  served  as  a  member  of  gold  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mmd,  re- 

the  Committee  on  Military  Afikirs  till  thcseoession  of  vised  and  abridged,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory 

South  Carolina,  when  he  resigned.    He  was  appointed  Notes  "  (1854) ;  **  Tne  Principles  of  Political  Econo- 

a  nuyor-general  of  the  Souw  Carolina  militia :  was  my  applied  to  the  Conditions  and  Institutions  of  the 

commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  American  People "   (1856) ;    **  The   Metaphysics  of 

army,  April  19, 1861 ;  commanded  the  center  of  Gen.  Sir    William    Hamilton,    collected,    arranged,    and 

Beauregard's  army  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  abridged  "  (1862) ;  ^^  De  Tooqueville's  Democracy  in 

resigned  his  commission  to  enter  the  Confederate  Con-  Amenca,  edited  with  Notes '*  Q862) :  '*  A  Treatise 

gress,  Jan.  27, 1862.    In  December  following  he  was  on  Logic,  or  the  Laws  of  Pure  Thougnt,  comprising 

electod  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  January,  both  the  Aristotelic  and  the  Hamiltonian  Analyses  of 

1865,  was  again  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  Logical  Forms"  (1864):  ^'American  Political  Econo- 

the  army.    He  was  serving  with  Gen.  Johnston  at  the  my  "  (1870) ;  **  Modem  Philosophv  fh>m  Descartes  to 

time  of  that  officer's  surrender.  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann"  (1877) ;  *'  Gleanings 

Boigen,  Ouper  Henry,  clergyman,  bora  in  Addrap,  fW>m  a   Literary  Life"  (1880);  and  '^A  Layman's 

Oldenburg,  Germany,  Aug.  1, 1826 ;  died  in  Kalama-  Study  of  the  English  Bible,  considered  in  its  Uterary 

xoo,  Mich.,  May  8,  1890.    When  thirteen  years  old  he  and  Secular  Aspect"  (1886). 

aooompauied  his  parents  to  the  United  States.    He  Boweiii  Jobn  EUot|  ioumalist,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N. 

was  graduated  at  St.  Xavier's  College  and  Seminary,  Y.,  in  June,  1858 ;  died  there,  Jan.  8,  1890.    He  was 

and  was  orduned  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  Dec.  8,  a  son  of  Henry  Chandler  Bowen,  proprietor  of  **  The 

1848.    For  ten  yeara  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Independent";   was  graduated  at  Yale  University 

Holv  Cross,  Columbus,  Ohio;  was  then  made  rector  with  the  highest  honore  of  his  class  in  1871 :  soon 

of  tne  cathedral  of  Cincinnati  and  chancellor  of  the  afterward  became  an  editor  on  ^*  The  Independent," 

diocese,  and  after  holding  these  offices  for  eleven  and  contributed  to  various  American  and  European 

yean,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Calydon  and  adminis-  magazines.    During  the  past  eight  years  he  traveled 

trator  of  th3  diocese  of  Detroit,  on  Feb.  8, 1870.    He  extensively  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    He  received 

was  consecrated  on  April  24  loUowing,  assumed  at  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  College  in  1886. 

once  the  direction  of  the  diocese,  and  became  by  sue-  Among  other  works  he  published  *'  The  Conflict  Be- 

cession  second  Binhop  of  Detroit  in  December,  1871.  twecn  the  East  und  West  in  Egypt"  and  **  Songs  of 

He  remained  in  chaigo  of  his  diocese  till  May,  1887,  Toil." 

when  he  resigned.  Boj^  BoTierty  naval  officer,  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,in 

Bondiiiot,  EBaa  0.,  lawyer,  bom  in  the  old  Cherokee  1884;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July,  80, 1890.  He 
nation,  near  the  present  citv  of  Rome,  Ga.^n  1885 ;  was  appointed  an  acting  midshipman  in  the  United 
died  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Sept  27,  1890.  He  was  a  States  navy  on  Jan.  14, 1850;  was  promoted  midship- 
son  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  chief  Kill-kee-nah,  who  man  the  same  day ;  passed  midshipman  June  20, 
In  early  life  assumed  the  name  of  Elias  Boudinot,  of  1856;  master,  Jan.  22,  1858 ;  lieutenant  the  day  fol- 
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lowioft;  liButenuit-oaminHQder,  July  IB,  IBSS;  ooiu- 
mBDder,  Hay,  20, 1871  \  capUaa,  Juue  19,  IBH-i;  and 
Waa  ordered  on  apecial  duty  at  Mew  York  city  Oct.  IG, 
1839.  During'  hia  naval  career  ha  waa  an  aea  aervioo 
twenty  years  sad  Dine  month*,  on  Hbote  orotheiduty 
twelve  yean  und  three  montha,  and  was  unemployed 
aix  yean  and  eleven  months.  He  bad  commanded 
tbe  "  Vermont."  tba  "  Powhatan  "  the  "  Rkhrnoud," 
and  the  frigate  "  Tennessee"  wiien  it  was  the  flag- 
ship of  tbe  .North  .^tlantio  Bjuadron,  and  alter  the 
expiration  of  his  last  cruiie,  in  September,  1888,  was 
apuoinCed  supervbor  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and 
held  thia  otSoe  until  made  inspector  of  menhant  v«- 
•ela  in  the  port  of  New  York. 

Bonton,  Jnlu  Famham,  inventor,  bom  in  Bradford, 
Maas.,  Sept.  SO,  1811 ;  died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Oct. 
20, 18»0.  lie  was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city  ;  studied  medicine  and  received  hia  diploma 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and.  after  practicing  a  abort  tune  in 
■everul  Eostum  and  Western  oitiee,  became  a  pioneer 
in  the  fleid  of  popular  acientiSc  lectures.  He  spent 
several  yeom  in  traveling  through  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union,  lecturing  on  "  Geology  and  the  natural 
Hislory  of  Creation"  and  kindred  subjects,  and  settled 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1815.  .-M  the  Winning  of  the 
gold  excitement  in  1849  he  wont  to  Caliromio^  and 
Bpent  aevcrol  years  in  successful  mining  oparationa. 
Betuming  to  Syracuse,  be  laid  out  a  tamoua  peach 
onbard  and  applied  hinuelf  to  ecicntiao  study  and 
invention.  Ilia  flmt  invention  was  tbe  obemiixl  ap- 
paratus for  putting  out  amall  and  iniapient  fires,  which 
IS  now  in  almost  uaivaroai  use,  and  is  known  ai  the 
Baboock  flro-extiuguLsher.  This  was  followed  by  a 
soda  tountaiu  ;  a  method  of  extracting  gold  thim  ore 
by  the  vacuum  prooesa ;  the  flrel  proceiB  for  convert- 
iageaat  iron  into  malleable  »teel;  the  method  of  color- 
ing buttons  and  glassware,  now  generally  UHod ;  and 
a  |>att:nt  wall  plaster,  which  be  hud  nearly  perlectud 
at  the  timeofnis  death.  He  received  more  than  thirty 
patents.  Dr.  Boynton  exposed  the  Irauduient  repre- 
•entations  concerning  the  ''  Cardiff  Qiant,"  t^imuQied 
the  press  of  New  York  oitv  with  daily  bulletins  on 
tbe  condition  of  Dr.  Henry  8.  Tanner  during  his 
memorable  fast  in  1880,  and  first  called  the  attention 
of  Uie  public  to  tbe  Tewksbury  ^MaM.)  almshouse 
liorror  in  188S.  He  oompleted,  but  did  not  live  to 
p1lbliBh,a  genealogy  of  the  BocntOD  fnouly. 

Bnoe,  Ohulss  Limng,  philantfampist,  bom  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  June  19,  1829;  <Uedm  the  Tyrol,  Switz- 
erland, Aug.  11,  1690.     He  woa  graduated  at  Yale 


i'afaira  at  Vienna,  he  woa  released  with  ample  and- 

ogies  by  tlie  AustrioD  Ouvemment,  and  returned  to 
tbe  Umted  States  in  18S:1.  Tbe  same  year  he  beume 
active  in  misaiouary  work  in  New  Vorii  citv.aod 
on  the  ialandH  in  the  East  river,  and  was  one  of  the 
(oundcra  of  the  Children's  Aid  Sociely.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  its  oecreCary  and  eiecutiTe 
agent,  and  he  remained  in  tbia  office  till  his  deatb. 
In  18M  be  eatabiubed  tbe  tlrst  NewsboTs'  Loi%iiia 
House  in  tbe  city,  in  1855an  Italian  Indus'triol  School 
and  in  18fi6  a  Oerauui  Industrial  School,  lie  devoted 
tbe  remainder  of  bis  life  to  work  among  the  joitUi 
and  tbe  poor  of  the  oityj  was  a  delegate  to  tbe  Inter- 
nadonal  Convention  of  ChlldrenH'  Charities  in  Londoo 
in  18SS  1   made  a  sanitary  investigation  of  the  chief 

the  international  Fnnon  CongTei»>  in  London  in  187S. 
Hia  work  in  New  York  city  be^me  known  throuffb- 
out  Europe,  and  bb>  advice  was  sought  for  counties* 
enterprises  having  the  improvement  of  the  conditJoa 
of  tbe  poor  and  of  youth  in  view,  for  more  than 
twenty  Teara  he  woa  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  "  Times  "  and  a  contributor  to  its  book  rtviewa, 
generally  confining  himself  to  Iheoliyicai  and  phil- 
anthropic subjects.  His  publications  include  "Hun- 
gary in  ISei  "  (New  Y'ork,  165S) ;  "  Home  Lile  in  Ger- 
many" (1853);  "The  Norse  Folk"  (1857);  "Short 
Ssnoons  to  Ncwsboya"  (1881);  "Races  of  the  Old 
World"  (1883);  "Tbe  New  West"  (1868);  "The 
Dangerous  Chissee  of  New  York  and  Twenty  Years' 
Work  among  them"  (1873,  tliird  edition,  1880); 
"  Free  Trade  as  promoting  Peace  and  Good-WUl 
among  Men"  (1879);  "  Ge«ta  Christ!,  or  a  History 
ofllumans  Progress  under  Christianity  "  (1888.  third 
edition,  1885| ;  ond  "  To  the  Unknown  God  "  (188»>. 
'"  Sluriock  AnsoD,  educator,   bnm  in  Water- 


Soneer  settleni'  school  m  winter  and  worked  on  his 
ther*!  torm  in  summer  till  hia  sixteenth  year,  when 
he  began  teaching.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  aaaist- 
ant  prinolpal  of  the  Norwatlc  Academv,  Ohio.  He 
wa«  graduated  at  Kenyon  College  in  ISSJ,  and  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  Cincinnati,  in  I3SS.  After  serving  ona 
year  a>  a  minaionary  in  Ljuicoster,  Ohio,  be  settled  in 
Granville,  Ohio,  in  1887,  and  remained  there  till  1815. 
In  September,  of  that  year,  he  was  chosen  Preaident 
of  Kenyon  College,  and,  alter  holding  the  offloe  five 
years,  resigned  to  accept  ttie  rectorship  of  Gfbc« 
Church,  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  which  he  held  for  aixteen 

furs.  He  then  returned  to  Kenvon  College  and  was 
rofeasor  of  Theology  in  its  seminary  for  five  yean, 
besides  editing  the  "  Weotem  Episcopalian.'  He 
was  choren  nnlor  of  (Iraoe  Chunh.  Handeld.  Ohio,  in 
June,  187£,  and  oSiciatod  there  till  1888,  when  be  re- 
tired from  active  service.  He  received  the  deflree  of 
D.  D.  fVom  Geneva  College,  N.  Y.,  in  18M,  and  that 
of  L  L.  D.  after  settling  in   Mansfield.       He   was  a 


s  a  life-long  tViend  of  Senator  Sherman,  who 
tliat  his  lite  woa  "  honorable  in  all  iw  parts, 
some  raepecta  very  intereslinir." 


College  in  1S4S,  studied  theology  at  the  Yale  Divin- 
ity School  in  184T-'48  and  at  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  ie48-'49,  mode  a  pod-'^trian  lour  of  Great 
lirituin  and  Ireland  in  1850,  and  was  arrested  and 
tried  by  '  '  "  '        "  '   ' 


,  lawyer,  bom  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Oct.  13,  1813;  died  at  Lake  Mohonk.  N.  Y., 
Sept  6, 1890.  He  was  frradnatod  at  Rutgers  College, 
in  1831,  studied  law,  and  woe  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in 
Baltimore.  In  IS42  he  led  a  bitter  fight  against  the 
"  Shareboldcra'  Convention"  and  its  resolutions;  in 
18Sa  organiwd  the  "Reform  Assooiahon"  for  Die 
purification  of  election  methods;  and  in  1860  was 
elected  muyor  of  the  city  on  the  Reform  ticket.  Dui^ 
ing  bis  administration,  on  April  19, 1881.  occurred  th* 
attack  by  a  Baltimore  mob  on  the  Sixth  Ma^sachiuetta 
Regiment  while  on  its  way  to  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton. As  soon  a*  Mayor  Brown  beard  the  disturbance, 
he  roahed  fWim  his  ofBoe,  placed  himself  at  the  hMd 
ol'  the  regiment,  and  inarched  with  it  to  the  boot- 


OBITUARIES,  AMERICAN.    (Brown— Buncb.) 


tandiu^.  H«  Bftarward  claimed  that  the  Federal 
Buthonties  had  given  hiru  no  Dotioa  of  the  InUndud 
pta^^ge  of  the  Lroope  so  that  he  eould  bave  proi 


.mplim 


bj  the  Fedend  authoritici.,  and  ware  oonflned  in 
Titrioua  lorta  llll  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  otllce. 
Id  1867  he  was  a  member  of  the  Stale  (Jomtitutional 
CoDVention  and  from  18T3  till  1&88  he  wu  chief 
joatioa  ot  the  Maryland  Supreme  (Jourt.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Mainland  Jlbtiirical  tiodety,  a  trustee 
of  the  I'eabodj  Institute  and  of  Johns  Uopkitu 
Univerutv.  a  reirent  of  the  Maryland  State  ITnivenlty, 
and  a  Ti«itor  at  St.  Jolin's  Colle^.  He  va»  aliH)  ono 
of  thrceoompileranf  the&rtit ''  Di)[eetof  the  Deciuona 
of  the  Court  of  AppeaK" 

Bnnni,  Jamas  Itimoaitn  banker,  bom  in  Baltlmora, 
Md.,  Deo.  8,  iB-20  ;  died  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  July  19, 
1890.  He  Nvaa  educated  in  hi»  native  city,  enterad 
the  banking  house  of  Aleiander  Brown  &  Son,  the 
BalUmon  branch  of  the  New  York  firm  of  Brown 
Brothers  &  Co.,  in  19M,  removed  to  New  York  <aty 
and  entered  the  main  olHce  in  18*1.  and  became  a 
OKinber  of  the  firm  in  ISdO.  He  wm  a  cousin  of 
James  Brown,  who  founded  the  firm  in  lB2fl.  Alter 
»elllinB  in  New  York  city  he  began  to  lake  an  aclivo 
interval  in  its  rcligioua,  benevolent  and  charilable  in- 
attlutions ;  and  at  tho  time  of  his  death  he  w««  presi- 
dent of  the  N'ew  York  Hospital,  the  Bloomin^ale 
Asylnm,  and  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  an  ex-preaident  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commer™,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Sail- 
ors' Bnug  Harbor,  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital,  and 
the  Prolestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  bequeathed 
$t,000  each  to  the  American  Bible  Bocietv.  tbe  Amer- 
ican Tract  Snciety,  the  Society  of  St.  Jo'hnlaiid,  and 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  fS.SOO  each  to  the  Foreign 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  MiBsion.i  of  the  Frotentant 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Bsiiiiell,  Wllliao,  philanthropist,  bom  in  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  Apnl  1,  ISll '  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
March  5, 18B0.  He  was  self-educated,  and  for  many 
years  was  suooeasfully  engaged  in  erecdng  gas  and 
water-work  plants  for  cities  and  railroad  corporations. 
From  the  Cinie  he  began  acquirintt  wealth  he  made  it 
■  rule  to  pve  at  lea«t  one  tenth  of  his  inoome  annual- 
ly to  retivious  and  educational  enterprises.  He  was  a 
Btrontc  adherent  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  made  its 
institutions  the  objects  of  his  speoial  benclaetionB. 
He  endowed  the  old  Dniveisilv  of  Lowishurg,  Pa., 
with  1368,000  and  its  name  was  chanifed  to  Buokncll 
Dniveraity.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  erection  of 
the  Baptist  Publication  Hoose  in  I^ladelnbia,  estsb- 
liabed  the  Baptist  Ranjcoon  Mission  in  India,  and  for 
many  years  supported  ten  missionaries  in  that  ooun- 
trr,  presenled  more  than  200  libraries  that  cost  him 
CaS.OOO  to  as  manv  ohurches  and  mlsnion  stations, 
gave  $50,000  and  otherwise. aided  in  entlngulshing 
nearly  «20O.0O0  of  church  debts  in  18S2,  and  was  a 
promoterofthe  Baptist  Education  Society.  His  bene- 
lactions  are  believed  to  have  aggregated  {1,1^0,000. 

BtiBgar,  Emit  ■,,  clenrrman,  bom  in  Amsfeld, 
Germanv,  about  1805  ;  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March 
22,  1890'.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Cniveraitj  of 
Leip^ic  In  1829,  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry  soon 
afterward,  and  removed  to  New  Orleans  with  his  en- 
titv  congregation  in  December,  1838,  the  year  in 
which  ahout  800  Lutherans  left  their  native  country 
for  the  Dnitad  Slates.  Wltli  many  of  his  Ssion  co- 
religionists, he  settled  in  Perry  County.  Mo.,  and 
■Her  losing  his  wife  and  two  of  his  childtrn  by  death, 
be  removed  to  Buffalo  in  ISll,  and  was  elected  pastor 
of  a  Lutheran  congregation  there  which  had  emigrated 
from  Prossia.  His  Isbor^  resulted  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  First  Evangelical  Lutheran  Trinity  con- 
gtcgation  in  ISM,  which  has  since  acquired  a  hand- 
tome  ebureh  edifice  and  a  commodloua  school  liouse. 
He  resigned  this  pastorate  in  1851,  and  accepted  one 


in  West  Seneca,  where  he  remained  till  IB5G:  then 
had  charge  of  the  Kvangelicai  Lutheran  Trinitj 
Church  in  Washington  till  1870;  and  tkim  1870  till 
1888  held  pastorates  in  Hart  and  Bushford,  Minn.,  re- 
moving to  Buffalo  in  the  latter  vear.  He  was  one  at 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Church  in  America,  not  only  aa  ■ 
pioneer,  but  as  a  speaker,  theological  writer,  nymn- 
ologist,  and  poet.  In  1879  the  Lutheram  of  Missouri, 
Wigoon:4n.  Hinneaota,  and  New  York  celebrated  tbe 

Bnnoe,  Ollvvr  Bell,  author,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
Feb.  8^  1828:  died  there,  Maj  IB,  1890.  He  came  of 
good  English  stock  on  both  sides.  He  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  a  univerait;  education,  hut  his  liler- 
ai7  aptitudes  showed  them>«lvee  at  an  early  age  in  a 
gnat  pasiion  for  books  and  in  cc"' '""■'!">'■  *"  -•"■- 


papers.     Compelled  by  family 


till 


.. of  dramatic  oom- 

poeiUon,  and  two  of  his  plays  were  accepted  and  pro- 
duced on  the  stage  with  a  considerable  degree  of  suc- 
cess. These  were  "  Fate,  or  the  Prophecvl"  a  tragedv 
in  Uank  verse  played  hy  James  W.  Wallackj  and 
"Love  in  '76,''  a  comedy  produced  by  Miss  laura 
Keene,  with  herself  in  the  leading  woman  rilt.  An- 
other play,  an  heroic  Iragody,  "  Mar 


„   , ,  .._5 J,      Bouaris," 

shortly  afterward  accepted  and  acted  by  James 

W.  Wallack.  Mr.  Bunee  now  turned  his  attention  to 
authorship  in  a  series  of  hisloric  and  legendarv 
sketches,  ouUected  in  hook  form  as  "The  Komanc^ 
of  the  Revolution,"  in  which  the  leading  episode*  of 
the  colonial  struggle  for  independence  were  depicted. 
He  became  the  piincipal  member  of  the  boot-pub- 
lishing Arm  of  Bunce  A  Brother  at  the  age  of  Iweniy- 
six,  and  acted  as  editor  as  well  as  publisher  of  Mri. 
Ann  9.  Stephens's  '■  Monthly,"  which  in  its  time  hud 
considerable  vogue.  Mrn,  Stephens's  novel  "  Fashion 
and  Famine,"  published  by  this  Arm,  had  one  of  the 
great  succewsi*  of  it*  time  among  current  novels.  Aft- 
er several  years  of  struggle  to  do  hunincss  on  insuffi- 
cient capital  tbe  firm  was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Bunce 
became  manager  of  the  publishing  bouse  of  James  O. 
Gregory,  which  he  fonduclcd  very  successfully  for 
the  estate  for  a  number  of  years  alter  the  death  of  the 

Eincipal,  It  was  mainly  through  his  instigation 
at  the  fine  edition  of  Cooper's  novels,  illustrated  in 
steel  and  wood  by  F.  0.  C.  Darlev,  was  planned  and 
published.  Mr.  Bunco  about  this  time  became  the 
pioneer  in  a  kind  of  fine-art  publishing  now  so  widely 
practiced,  beautifully  illuatratedpoems  for  holiday 
sale,  and  brought  out  "In  the  Woods  with  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  and  Hallcck,"  illustrated  hy  John  A. 
Hows.     This  work  was  almost  the  first  of  its  class. 


638  OBITUARIES,  AMERICAN.    (Butleb-^Campbell.) 

In  1800  Mr.  Banoe  wrote  two  noTek,  **  A  Buheloi'B  Washinffton,  from  1857  till  1861 ;  aod  was  rector  of 

Story  *'  and  "  Life  before  Him,"  published  by  W.  A.  Graoe  Church,  Borne,  Italy,  and   chaphun  to  the 

Townsend  &  Co.,  and  three  years  later  his  novel  United  States  minister  there  from  1861  till  1864.   On 

**  Bensley ''  was  issued  under  the  imprint  of  Qregory.  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1864,  he  was  chosen 

After  winding?  up  the  butiiness  attairs  of  the  house,  of  Professor  of  Eodesiastical  History  in  the  Protestant 

which  he  had  been  an  able  manager,  he  was  for  a  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  and  he  held 

short  time  literary  reader  in  the  firm  of  Harper  &  the  office  till  falling  health  constrained  him  to  redffn 

Brothers.    In  1867  he  formed  that  connection  with  in  1884.    Dr.  Butler  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Weo- 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  which  terminated  only  with  his  ster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  and  the  latter,  while  on  his 


pui 

charge  of  the  periodical.    Out  of  the  early  numbera  ^'The  Flock  fed"  (New  York.  1845) [  ''The  Bo6k 

of  this  weekly  the  conception  of  *^  Picturesque  Amer-  of  Common  Prayer  interpreted  by  its  History  "  (Bogs> 

"  Ad- 
dealing  with  Florida  and  ^ount  l5esert,  both  of  tliem  dresses  in  Washington  "  (Cincinnati.  1B58) ;  *'*'  Bitnal- 
then  comparatively  little  known  to  pleasure  seekers,  ism  of  Law"  (1859) ;  *'  St  Paul  in  Rome  "  (Phiiadel- 
were  so  striking  as  to  suggest  continued  work  in  the  phia,  1865);  "Inner  Home"  (1866);  ^^  Manual  of 
same  direction  out  on  a  more  elaborate  soale  and  in  fcolosia^ticail  History  ^from  the  Fi»t  to  the  Nineteenth 
a  different  form.  Mr.  Bunce's  discussion  with  the  Century"  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1868  and  l&i%)\ 
firm,  specially  Mr,  George  Appleton  and  Mr.  W.  W.  "  History  of  the  B<>ok  of  Common  Prayer  "  (1879) ; 
Appleton,  ilnally  shaped  the  enterprise  of  reproducing  and  ^*  History  of  the  Beformation  in  Sweden"  (New 
the  saliently  picturesque  features  of  the  United  States  York,  1883). 

with  pen  and  pencil,  and  the  work  was  issuod  in  month-  flalanaiii  lUiis  EUiabetii,  philanthropist,  bom  in  Ire- 

ly  parts.     Of  this  great  work  Mr.  Bunco  had  sole  land,  in  1816;  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec  7, 1890.  She 

editorial  charge^  both  on  its  artistic  and  literary  sides,  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  brewer,  became  a  widow 

though  Mr.  William    Cullen    Bryant   was   nominal  after  one  year  of  married  litfe,  and  entered  the  Order  of 

editor  and  contributed  the  preface.    The  abilitv  with  the  Sisters  of  Mercv  in  Ireland,  giving  it  a  considerable 

which  he  fulfilled  this  task  had  much  to  do  with  the  fortune  for  charitable  work.    In  1852  she  came  to  the 


and  he  conducted  simultaneously  with  the  above-  and  founded  a  convent  of  her  order.  Two  yeara  after- 
named  works  the  editorial  duties  of  "  Appletons'  ward  she  founded  a  similar  institution  in  Worceir^ter, 
Journal,"  and  of  the  American  edition  of  the  *^  Art  Maas.,  and.  then  removing  to  New  York  city,  founded 
Journal."  In  addition  to  his  office  business,  Mr.  St.  Joneph's  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  in  which 
Bunco's  literary  ambition  kept  him  constantly  at  she  gathered  the  waifs  that  the  city  was  supporting  on 
work  in  spite  ot  chronic  invalidism.  During  the  last  BandolPs  Island.  She  retained  the  supervision  of  this 
dozen  years jjfjhis  life  he  produced  successively:  non-sectarian  institution  till  fatally  prostn^ted  with 
.  «    .    ,       ^.   -     — .     ^   .  .          ^      .                  .  gj^^  ^^  known  in  religion  as  Mother 

,1  was  the  only  living  member  of  a  family 
jLx.u«i»  Terrystonc."  a  novel:  of  five  who  devoted  their  lives  to  relifrious  work. 
**  Don't "  ;  ''*■  My  House,  an  Ideal,"  a  grapnic  study  of  OampbeD,  Aodrewi  inventor,  bom  near  Trenton,  N.  J., 
a  country  home ;  and  "  The  Story  of  Happinolande,"  June  14, 1821 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  18, 1890. 
a  collection  of  sketches  and  essays.  **  Don^t,"  a  creed  He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  after 
of  social  negations,  was,  in  a  small  way,  one  of  the  working  on  a  farm  was  apprenticed  to  a  carriage 
great  successes  of  the  period,  in  addition  to  its  great  maker  and  a  brush  maker  successively.  Neither 
sale  at  home,  it  was  translated  into  several  foreign  trade  proved  attractive  to  him  and  he  detennined  to 
languai^es,  passed  through  many  editions,  and  was  go  West,  but  before  setting  out,  when  nixtecn  years 
imitated  extensively  in  similar  books.  For  more  old,  perfected  his  first  invention,  a  brush-drawer's 
than  twenty  years  Mr.  Bunco  was  a  sufferer  fVom  oon-  vise,  which  afterward  was  almost  universally  used, 
eumption,  and  every  day  was  a  struggle  with  ill  He  settled  in  St.  Louis  in  1842,  and  for  some  time  sup- 
health  borne  with  heroic  fortitude.  In  spite  of  diffl-  ported  himself  by  making  brushes.  In  1844  be  was 
culties  which  would  have  daunted  most  men,  his  in-  called  upou  to  repair  a  printing  press  in  the  office  ot 
dustry  and  application  to  his  duties  were  incessant,  the  Columbia  *^  Statesman,"  and  ne  became  so  deeply 
His  tunctions  as  a  publisher  brought  him  in  contact  interested  in  its  mechanism  that  when  Georee  Bruce, 
with  most  of  the  literary  men  and  artists  of  the  of  Now  York  city,  published  an  offer  of  tlTvOO  for  a 
country,  and  his^  wide  sympathies  and  nobility  of  press  that  would  print  600  sheets  an  hour,  he  under- 
cliuractcr  made  him  generally  beloved  and  esteemed,  took  to  provide  one ;  but  his  plans  were  received  after 
To  hid  encouragement  and  discovery  of  budding  talent  the  oxpinition  of  the  allotted  time.  In  1858  he  went 
more  than  one  well-known  author  and  painter  owe  to  New  York,  and,  while  studying  the  exhibits  in  the 
their  successful  bes^innings.  Both  as  a  writer  and  as  World's  Fair,  invented  a  press-feeding  machine  with 
a  man  of  bu.^iness  Mr.  Bunco  had  great  suggestiveness  a  capacity  of  40  sheets  an  hour.  The  firm  of  A.  B. 
and  fertility  of  thought,  and  as  a  brilliant  oonversa-  Ta^'lor  &  Co.  took  his  plans,  built  a  machine,  and  ap- 
tionist  few  men  were  his  equals.  He  was  one  of  the  pointed  him  a  foreman  m  their  manufactory.  He  rb- 
earlicst  members  of  the  Autnors'  Club,  an  institution  mained  with  the  firm  five  years,  and  built  for  Harper 
which  includes  most  of  the  notable  writers  of  the  &  Brothers  and  for  Frank' Leslie  the  first  presses  ever 
country.  produced  with  table  distribution  and  automatics.  In 
Butler,  dennent  Mbore^  clcr^man,  bom  in  Trov,  1858  he  opened  a  factory  of  his  own,  and  continued 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1810;  died  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  Feo.  in  active  business  till  1880,  when  he  retired.  During 
5,  1890.  Ho  was  graduated  at  the  present  Trinity  this  period  he  made  the  first  registering  power  print* 
Collego,  Hartford,  in  1833.  and  at  the  General  Theo-  ing  press  lor  color  work  (186i);  the  two-revolution 
logical  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1886 ;  was  pastor  of  book  press  (1866) ;  an  art  press  for  fine  illustration 
Protestant  Episcopal   Churches  in  New  York  city,  work  (1868) ;  a  press  on  which  125  almanacs  were 

Boston,  Washinfirton,  and  Georgetown  from  1837  till  printed  per  minute,  and  on  which  7,000,000  impres- 

loci   — J  _i — 1 f  au.  TT_!.- J  o._a.-_  o__-^-  A. —     _! a_i —  A.' —  ^^^  formwlthout  damagc  to 

printed  12,000  copies  of  tlie 
hour ;  and  the  first  press 
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that  printed,  inserted,  pasted,  folded,  and  cat  in  a  he  was  met  with  oounter-euits  brought  by  the  heirs  of 
continuous  operation.  He  received  altogether  about  Stephen  Jumel  and  by  Georee  Washington  Bowen, 
flftv  patents  lor  improvements  on  the  minting  press.  who  declared  himself  a  natural  son  of  Madam  Jumel. 
Ouipbell,  Jamea  Vif  lawyer^  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  In  1857  Madam  Jumel  sold  a  part  of  the  Washington 
Feb.  25,  1823 ;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  26, 1890.  Heights  property,  apparently  without  the  knowledge 
When  three  years  old  he  accompanied  his  jparents  to  of  Mr.  Cnasc,  who  had  continued  to  live  in  the  man- 
Detroit.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  Paul's  College  in  sion  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  death  of  Madam 
1841,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  He  ])racticed  Jumel  left  two  kindii  of  property — that  which  she  re- 
with  success  till  1857,  and  was  then  elected  a  judtfe  of  ceived  from  her  husband,  and  that  which  she  had 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  an  office  to  whi<3i  he  personally  fux^uired — in  seeming  hopeless  entangle- 
was  re-elected  at  every  suooeeaing  election,  and  was  ment ;  and  it  brought  the  whole  estate,  by  a  vancty 
chosen  Chief  Justice  for  nine  terms  in  succession.  He  of  suits,  into*  the  courts.  Alter  about  twelve  years 
was  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Michigan  of  litigation,  Judge  Blatchford,  in  the  United  States 
from  the  oiganization  of  that  department,  a  member  Supreme  Court,  aocided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Chase  in  his 
oi  the  standing  committee  of  the  Protestant  Episco-  suit  against  Mr.  Bowen,  holding  that  the  Chose  chil- 

Sd  diocese  of  Michigan,  and  author  of  ^^  The  Politioal  dren  had  been  defrauded  by  Madam  Jumel  in  her  sale 

istory  of  Michigan."    Judge  Campbell  was  a  Whig  of  a  part  of  the  property,  valued  at  $805,000,  and  that 

till  1854,  and  afterward  a  Bepublican.  they  were  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  prevent  Mr. 

OmmUi  '^lUam  Haurji  educator,  bom  in  Baiti-  Bowen  from  prosecuting  hU  suit  for  the  property  that 

more,  Md.,  Sept.  14, 1808;  died  in  New  Brunswick,  Madam  Jumel  had  personally  acquired.    From  this 

14.  J.,  Dec  7,  1890.    He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  decision  Mr.  Bowen  appealed  to  the  United  States 

College  in  1823,  took  the  course  in  Princeton  Theo-  Supreme  Court,  and  there  secured  a  reversal,  which 

Iogi<^  Seminaiy,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  lesalized  Madam  Jumel's   transfers  and  made  the 

Seooud  Presbyterv  of  New  York  in  1881.    In  18dl-'82  Chase  children  heirs  only  to  such  of  the  property  as 

he  was  pastor  or  the  Reformed  Church  in  Chitte*  she  owned  in  1827  and  haa  not  afterward  sold.    After 

nai^,  N.  Y.  ;  in  18dd-'89  was  principal  of  Erasmus  this,  Chase  and  Bowen  carried  on  their  counter-suits 

Uair  in  Flatbush,  L.  I.  ;  in  1839-^41  held  a  pastorate  under  various  pretexts  till  within  three  years,  when 

in  East  New  York ;   in  1841-'48  was  pastor  of  the  they  agreed  to  the  sale  of  the  property  and  the  dis- 

Third  Ketbrmed  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  and  in  position  of  the  proceeds  accoroing  to  the  decision  of 

184^^51  was  principal  of  the  AlbanV  Academy.    In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court    Mr.  Chase,  who 

the  latter  j^ear  he  was  appointed  Prorossor  of  Oriental  in  the  mean  time  had  married  a  second  time,  then 

literature  in  the  Theological  Seminaiy  in  New  Bnms-  bought  the  Isaac  W.  England  property  at  Kidgewood, 

wick,  N.  J.,  and  while  occupying  that  chair  was  also  N.  J.,  and  lived  there  quietly  till  his  death.    He  ao- 

Professor  of  Belles-Lettresin  Ru^rs  College  till  1868,  knowledged  that  he  was  seventy  >flve  years  old ;  but 

when  ho  was  elected  president  of  the  college.    He  those  familiar  with  the  events  of  his  life  believe  he 

held  the  presidency  tilt  1882,  when  failing  hralth  in-  was  at  least  ninety. 

duced  him  to  resign,  but  for  several  years  thereafter  Oheeverf  Qeos^  Bainllf  clergyman,  bom  in  Hallo- 
he  remained  with  the  institution  as  Professor  of  the  well,  Me.,  April  17, 1807;  died  in  Englewood,  N.  J., 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  In  1885  he  oiganized  the  Oct.  1, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  CoUe^^e. 
Fourth  Reformed  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  and  in  the  class  with  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Nathaniel 
served  it  as  pastor  and  pastor  emtrihu  till  his  aeath.  Hawthorne,  and  Jonathan  Cilley,  in  1825,  and  at  An- 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Union  College,  dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1880 ;  and  was  or- 

Ohifmaii.Orlow'W»  lawyer,  bom  in  Ellington,  Conn.,  dained  pastor  of  the  Howard  Street  Congregational 

in  1882;  died  in  Washin^n,  D.C.,  Jan.  19,  1890.  Church,  in  Salem,   Mass.,  in  1888.    He  held  that 

He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1854;  spent  charge  three  years,   then  spent  two  years  in   £u- 

two  years  as  Professor  of  Languages  in  Feiyusonville  rope ;  was  pastor  of  the   Allen  Street  Presbyterian 

Acaaeroy ,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. :  studied  law,  and  Cfaun^  in  New  York  city,  in  1889-^44 ;  editor  of  the 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in*  1858.     in  1862  he  was  ap-  New  York  Evangelist  in  1845  ;  and  pastor  of  the 

pointed  district  attorney  in  Binghamton,  to  fill  a  va-  Church  of  the  Puritans  in  New  York  city  from  1846 

cancy,  and  in  the  cnsuin;?  autumn  he  was  elected  to  the  till  1870,  when  he  retired  f^om  active  pastoral  labor, 

office,  which  he  held  by  re-election  till  1868.    In  1870  and  gave  his  New  York  residence  to  tlie  American 

and  187f  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Boaid  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and  the 

Senate,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  he  was  appointed  American  Missionary  Society,  for  their  joint  use.    He 

superintendent  of  the  State  insurance  department,  re-  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  total  abstinence  and  of  the 

taming  the  office  till  1376.     On  March  29,  1889.  he  abolition  of  slavery,  contributed  many  letters  to  the 

was  appointed  United  States  solicitor-general,  and  he  religious  and  daily   press  on  public  questions,  and 

occupied  thac  office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  composed  numerous  hymns.    Ho  received  the  degree 

Ohaaei  HekniL  litigant,  bora  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  of  D.  D.  from  tlie  University  of  the  City  of  New 

about  1800  ;  oied  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  March  18.  York,  in  1844.    Among  hb«  numerous  publications 

1890.     He  began  htudying  law  at  an  earlv  age,  ana  were :  ^^  Inauire  at  Amos  Giles's  Distillery  **  (Salem, 

while  a  student  became  acquainted  with  Madam  Ju-  1885),  for  wnich  he  wis  tried  nnd  imprisoned  thirty 

mel,  the  wealthy  friend  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  with  her  days  for  libel ;  *''  Qod's  Hand  in  America"  j;New 

niece  Mary  Jumel  Bownes,  or  Bowen.    On  Madam  York,  1841) ;  *^  Lectures  on  Hierarchical  Despotiftm  '* 

JumePs  return  to  New  York,  she  induced  Mr.  Chase  (1842) ;  *' Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress"  (1848) : 

to  acoompany  her,  and  soon  aflerwai^d  sent  him  on  a  *^  Journal  and  Diarv  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  " 

1^  errand  to  Aaron  Burr,  who  admitted  him  to  his  (1848) ;  *'  The   Hill'  Difficult^,  with  other 'Miscella- 

omce  as  a  law  student.     He  finished  reading  with  nies"(1849);  **  Punishment  Jby  Death ;  its  Authority 

Burr,  and  besran  practice.    Two  vears  after  his  admis-  and  Expediencv  "  ^1849) ;  **  Windinjrs  of  the  River  of 

sion  to  the  bar  he  married  Mary  iBowcn,  and  made  his  the  Water  of  Life  "  (1849) :  **  Wanderings  of  u  Pil- 

home  in  the  famous  Jumel  mansion  on  Washington  grim  in  the  Alps"  (1850);  ^^  A  Reel  in  n  Bottle,  for 

Hcitfhti,  New  York.     His  wife  died  in  1843,  and  Jack  in  the  Doldrums"  (1850^  revised  1855^  ;  ''Voices 

Madam  Jumel  in  1865 ;  but  between  these  evcnt<  he  of  Nature  to  her  Foster-Child,  the  Soul  of  Man  '* 

had  begun  in  the  courts  the  memorable  contest  for  (1852);  '^  Powers  of  the  World  to  Come"  (1858): 

the  Jumel  property  in  behalf  of  his  children.    The  *'  Discipline  of  Time   for   Life   and    Immortality " 
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American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis-  Houston.    In  return  for  his  servioes  he  was  appointed 

sions ;  $3,000  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  80-  admiral  of  the  navy  of  the  Texas  Republic.    Alter 

ciety ;  $2,000  to  the  American  Missionary  Assoc!-  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  he  engaged 

ation  ;  $1,000  to  the  Home  for  Friendless  Boys  in  in  piloting  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  niAk- 

New  York  city;  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  revised  ing  his  home  in  Galveston.    He  early  volunteered  for 

edition  of  *^  A  Keel  in  a  Bottle/' entitled  ^^  The  Log-  service  in  the  Confederate  navv,  commanded  the 

Book  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Celestial  Country,"  to  the  **  Royal  Yac^t,*'  and  was  capturea  iu  a  hand-to-hand 

American  Seamen's  Friend  Society;  and  $2,000  to  fight  by  the  present  Rear- Admiral  Jouett,  of  the 

the  same  society  to  enable  it  to  keep  the  volume  in  United  States  navy.  He  was  taken  North,  imprisoned, 

print  for  continued  circulation  among  seamen.  and  condemned  to  be  executed  ;  but  President  Davis 

Ohildsi  Oasper  0.,  ioumalist,  bom  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  saved  him  by  threatening  to  retalitate  tenfold  if  the 
Dec.  3, 1803;  died  in  Now  York  city,  April  4, 1890.  sentence  were  carried  out.  In  1882  he  was  appointed 
He  received  a  common-school  education  m  his  native  harbor  master  of  Galveston,  and  he  held  tae  olBce 
town,  and  took  a  collegiate  course  in  Pittsfleld,  Mass.  till  his  death.  In  his  eari^  days  he  built  and  con- 
Removing  to  New  York  citv,  he  apprenticed  himself  ducted  the  Federal  Theatre  in  Boston,  and  bought  and 
to  the  printer's  trade,  ana  on  completing  his  time,  manasred  a  large  traveling  drcus. 
opened  a  printing  offLoe  of  his  own.  In  1838  he  es-  GUffiHf  Aazan«  merchant,  bom  in  Milford,  Mass., 
tablished  tlie  "  Jeffersonian,"  a  strong  Democratic  or-  Feb.  20,  1807;  died  in  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7, 
gan,  and  subsequently  became  tlie  publisher  of  the  1890.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Ciaflin,  and  was  the 
**'  National  Democrat "  and  one  of  the  tbunders  of  the  only  brother  of  Horace  B.  CUflin,  with  whom  he  re- 
*^  Daily  News."  As  his  business  increased,  he  bcjo^n  ceivod  an  academic  education  in  his  native  town, 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  local  and  national  politics.  Alter  leaving  school  the  brothera  became  clerks,  then 
He  entered  the  Tammany  Society,  was  elected  a  formed  a  partnership  and  conducted  a  general  store 
aachem  and  its  secretarv,  and  received  the  appoint-  forseveralyears,  Horace  applying  himself  particularly 
mentsof  public  printer,  deputy  commissioner  of  jurors,  to  the  dry-gooos  department,  and  Aaron  to  the  boot 
and  deputy  tax  receiver.  and  shoe  ana  straw-goods  trades.    Their  partnership 

Ohisholm,  Walter  Sootti  lawyer,  bom  in  Liberty  began  in  Milford,  and  was  continued  in  Worcester 
County,  Ga.,  in  1836;  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  5,  till  about  1840,  when  Aaron  withdrew  to  engage 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  wholly  in  the  straw-goods  trade.  During  his  busineBs 
in  1857,  and  immediately  afterward  was  admitted  to  trips  to  New  York  and  Southern  cities  ne  took  with 
the  bar  in  Savannah.  He  acquired  a  large  and  lucra-  him  samples  of  Milford  boots  and  shoos,  and  a»  his 
tive  practice,  served  a  short  time  in  the  Confederate  trade  in  this  lino  soon  became  lar^^r  than  that  in 
army,  and  after  the  war  was  elected  judge  of  the  city  straw  goods,  he  established  a  hou^te  m  New  York  in 
oourt  of  Savannah.  In  1880  he  removed  temporarily  1841,  and  afterward  made  a  specialty  of  Milford  toot- 
to  New  York  city,  on  becoming  connected  with  the  wear.  He  built  a  factory  in  hb  native  town,  and  was 
Southern  systems  of  railroads,  and  at  the  time  of  his  a  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  auction  operator, 
death  was  Vice-President  of  the  Plaut  System  and  a  Cbbuziii  Josepihf  pugilist,  bom  in  County  Armagh, 
director  of  the  Richmond  Terminal  and  the  Central  Ireland,  July  4,  1885 :  died  in  New  York  citv,  Dec. 
Georsria  Railroad  Companies.  6,  1890.    He  came  to  New  York  city  when  eignt  years 

Ghiistianoyi  Isaao  Feokhanii  lawyer,  bom  in  Johns-  old,   joined   the   volunteer   fire    department    when 

town,  N.  Y.,  March  12, 1812 ;  died  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  twenly-two,  learned  the  brick-laymj^  trade,  and  made 

Sept.  8, 1890.    He  was  educated  in  the  academies  of  his  first  appearance  in  the  puristic  ring  in  1858, 

Ovid  and   Kingsborough,  N.  Y. ;  studied  law; 're-  when  he  defeated  Harry  Gribbin  at  Harper*s  Ferry, 

moved  to  Monroe,  Mien.,  in  1836  r  was  soon  after-  Va.    In  1868  he  won  the  championship  of  America 

ward  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  prosecuting  attor-  by  defeating  Mike  McCool ;   in  1867  defeated  Pat«y 

nepr  for  Monroe  County  m>m  1841  till  1846.    About  flynn,  of  England,  on  a  challenge  ;  in  1868  he  agreetl 

this  time  he  became  active  in  politics,  leaving  the  to  fight  Jem  Mace  for  $5,000  a  side  and  the  champion- 


attempts 

the  unsuccessful  Free-Soil  candidate  for  Governor,     him  for  nearly  four  hours  at  Bay  ^itv.  Miss.,  wfien 
and  in  1856  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  National  Re-     the  referee  called  the  fight  a  draw.    'Since  t^en  he 


elected  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  and  Ooffin,  John  Hnntiagtan  Graae,  mathematidan,  bom 
he  was  re-elected  in  1865  and  1878,  and  was  chosen  chief  in  Wiscasset.  Me.,  Sept.  14,1815;  died  in  Washing- 
justice  in  1872.  He  was  United  States  Senator  fh>m  ton,  D.  C,  Jan.  8,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Bow- 
1875  till  1879,  when  he  resigned  on  the  ground  of  fail-  doin  College  in  1884,  and  in  January,  1836,  entered 
ing  health.  Ho  then  served  two  years  as  United  the  United  States  navy  as  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
States  minister  to  Peru,  and  on  his  return  in  1881  was  From  1836  till  1843  he  served  on  board  the  "  Van- 
the  plaintiff  in  a  sensational  suit  for  divorce  against  dalia  *'  and  *^  Constellation  "  of  the  West  India 
his  wife,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depart-  souadron,  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  and  on  the 
ment,  and  who  died  a  maniac  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  Florida  surveys.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
1883.  Judge  Christiancy  was  a  man  of  profound  mural  circle  in  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory, 
learning,  and  a  Judge  of  the  highest  probity,  and  he  Washington,  in  1843,  and  continued  in  that  capacity 
held  the  confidenco  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  until  1853,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the 
throughout  his  unfortunate  marital  troubles.  Department  of  Mathematics  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Ohubb,  Thomas,  mariner,  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Academy  in  Annapolis,  and  later  had  charge  of  the 
June  12, 1809  ;  died  in  rest  Mills  Village,  Vt.,  Aug.  department  of  astronomy  and  navigation.  In  1865 
26, 1890.  When  nine  years  old  he  ran  away  from  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  "  American 
•  home,  shipped  on  boa'rd  the  United  States  frigate  Kphemens  and  Nautical  Almanac."  then  issned  in 
"Java,"  and  spent  nearlv  five  years  in  the  navy.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  but  in  1867  its  place  of  publication 
Subsequently  he  entered  the  mercantile  marine  serv-  was  transferred  to  Washington,  D.  C,  whither  Prof, 
ice,  became  commander  of  a  largo  merchantman.  Coffin  then  removed  and  remained  its  diief  officer 
en^ajred  in  the  West  India  tradcj  and  was  for  many  until  1877,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
vcars  establistied  on  long  wharf  in  Boston.  At  the  having  been  senior  Professor  of  Mathematics  since 
oeginning  of  the  struggle  for  Texan  independence  he  1848.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
bousrht,  armed,  and  eauipped  a  schooner,  took  her  to  by  Bowdoin  in  1884,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Galveston,  and  offcrea  her  with  his  services  to  Gen.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Amor^ 
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lean  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  1868  became  one  of 
the  corporate  memlters  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  named  by  act  of  Congress,  of  which  organ- 
ization he  was 
for  several  terms 
the  treasurer. 
Besides  many 
shorter  aHicles 
and  certain  con- 
tributions to  cy- 
clopsedias.  Pro- 
fessor Coffin  pub- 
lished "  Obser- 
vations with  the 
Mural  Circle  at 
the  United  States 
Naval  Observa- 
tory, with  Ex- 
planations. For- 
mulas, Tables, 
and  Discussions, 
1846-'49,"  in  the 
volumes  of  the 
Observatory  for 
those  years ; 
"The  Compass" 
(1868);  "  Navifmtlon  and  Nautical  Astronomy  "  (New 
York,  1868) :  uie  last  two  were  prepared  for  use  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy ;  "  The  American 
Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac."  edited  (1868  till 
1^9);  also  *^  Personal  Errors  in  Observations  of  the 
Declination  of  Stars,"  in  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould^s 
^^Astronomical  Journal"  (1850),  and  "  Observations 
of  the  ToUl  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  August,  1869,"  made 
at  Burlington,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  elsewhere  in  Iowa, 
under  his  direction  (Washington,  1884). 

OoDier,  fiobsrt  Laiid,  clergyman,  bom  in  Salisbury, 
Md.,  Aug.  7,  1887 ;  died  near  that  place,  July  27, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Boston  University  in 
1858,  studied  theology  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  Chicago  in 
1861-'64,  and  became  a  Channing  Unitarian  in  1866. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston  in 
1876-*80 :  supplied  pulpits  in  Leicester,  Bradford, 
and  Birmingham.  England,  in  1880-'85;  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  consul  at  Leipsic,  in  1885,  and 
afterward  a  special  commissioner  with  Dr.  Gould,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  collect  labor  statistics 
in  Europe.  After  holding  a  pastorate  in  Kansan  City, 
Mo.,  he  returned  to  his  birth-place.  He  had  lectured 
and  written  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
on  literary  and  social  topics,  and  had  published 
"  Evcry-day  Sul>iocts  in  Sunday  Sermons  "  (Boston, 
1874) ;  ''^  Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity  " 
(1878);  and  "English  Home  Life"  (1885).  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Iowa  Universi^. 

Oomelli  Tfaflmas,  capitalist,  born  in  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  27.  1814 :  died  in  Rondout,  N.  Y.^  March 
80, 1890.  He  received  a  public-school  education,  and 
in  1648  engaged  in  the  steamboat  transportation  busi- 
ness between  Rondout  and  New  York  city.  From  a 
humble  beginning  with  small  capital,  he  developed 
this  business  till  it  culminated  in  the  large  interests 
now  controlled  by  the  Cornell  Steamboat  Company,  of 
which  he  was  president  until  his  death.  He  also' was 
the  founder  ana  president  fVom  its  organization  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Rondout,  President  of  the 
Rondout  Savings  Bank,  and  principal  owner  of  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  and  the  Kaatcrskil]  Railroads,  and 
of  the  Rhinebeck  and  Kincrston  ferry.  The  Wurts 
Street  Baptist*  Church,  in  Rondout,  was  erected  and 
supported  chiefly  by  his  efforts.  Mr.  Cornell  was  an 
active  Republican,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  fi-oni  the 
Fourth  New  York  District  in  1866  ond  1880,  and  was 
also  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
at  Chicago  in  1884,  and  a  presidential  elector  in  1888. 
Oonlgaiif  Jamas  Hsnxr,  educator,  born  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  m  1844 ;  died  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Nov.,  26, 1890. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Archbishop  Michael  A.  Corrigan, 
of  New  York ;  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church  in  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmettsburg, 
Md.,  in  the  Coilesre  of  the  Propaganda,  Rome,  Italy, 
and  in  Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  N.  J. ;  and 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1867.  Immediately  after  his 
ordination  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Ethics  in  Seton  Hall  College,  and  was  subsequently 
mode  director  of  the  senunary  and  vice-president  of 
the  institution.  In  1876,  when  his  brother  resigned 
the  presidencv  of  the  college  to  assume  ^c  office  of 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  he  succeeded  him  as  presi- 
dent^ and  neld  the  office,  together  with  the  chair  of 
English  Literature,  till  1888.  He  then  resigned  to  seek 


CtowlsB,  Edwhi,  ioumalist,  bom  in  Austinbuiy,  Ashta- 
bula County,  Ohio,  Sept.  18, 1826 ;  died  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  March  4, 1890.  H^was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  the  pioneer  clergyman  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  son  of  E.  W.  Cowles,  M.  D.  At  an  eady  age 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade  with  Timothy 
Smoad,  and  fVom  1844  till  1858  they  were  partners  in 
the  printing  business  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Cowles  then 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mcdill,  Cowles  &  Co., 
publishen  of  the  **  True  Democrat  "  In  1854  his  part- 
ners removed  to  Chicago  and  bought  the  "  Tribune  " 
newspaper,  and  in  the  following  winter  a  number  of 
Whigs  ana  Free-Soilers  met  in  the  editorial  room 
of  the  old  "  Democrat " — whose  name  had  been 
changed  to  the  "  Leader" — ^and formed  the  prelimin- 
ary mans  for  a  new  political  organization,  whicn  became 
the  Republican  party  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cowles  was  an 
early  and  constant  abolitionist,  an  aggressive  Protest- 
ant, and  the  first  champion  of  several  reformatorv 
measures  that  have  since  become  laws  of  the  land. 
He  was  postmaster  at  Cleveland  from  1861  till  1866, 
and  at  the  some  time  ^ve  the  national  cause  valuable 
editorial  aid.  He  contmned  to  be  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  **  Leader  "  till  1866,  when  the  paper  was  made 
a  stock  interest,  with  himself  as  business  mana^r  and 
subsequently  as  editor-in-chief.  One  of  his  editorials, 
*•  Now  is  the  Time  to  abolish  Slavery,"  written  after 
the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  produced  a  wide  sensation. 

GoirieBi  John  FUSipii  educator,  bom  in  Colebrook, 
Conn.,  in  1805;  died  in  Boston,  Mass..  March  11, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1826,  and 
for  thirty -two  yeaw  was  principal  of  the  Female  Sem- 
inary at  Ipswich.  Mass.^here  among  his  pupils  were 
Abigail  Dodge  (''  Gail  Hamilton  ")  and  Mrs.  James 
6.  Blaine.  He  was  eminent  as  a  classical  scholar: 
was  well  versed  in  ancient  Greek  and  Hebrew^  as  well 
as  the  Arabic,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  languages ; 
and,  besides  a  large  number  of  theological  pamphlets 
and  other  works,  published  many  articles  in  vari- 
ous macrazines. 

GrandalL  FradanoSi    See  Philleo,  Prudence  Crandall. 

OiebSf  John  Mi,  lawyer,  bom  in  Middlebui)?,  Lou- 
don County,  Va.,  April  9,  1880 ;  died  in  Carmel, 
111.,  June  26, 1890.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Illinois  in  1887,  received  a  common-school  education, 
studied  law,  and  w^as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852. 
Removing  to  White  County,  111.,  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession there  till  1862,  when  he  entered  the  national 
service  as  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  took  part  in  the 
Mississippi.  Vicksburg,  and  Arkansas  campaigns, 
commandfea  a  brigade  of  cavalry  in  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  resumed 
practice.  In  1868  and  1870  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Thirteenth  Illinois  District  as  a  Demo- 
crat^ and  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
Agriculture  and  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Orodker,  John  Bhnpson,  military  officer,  bom  in  Cam- 
bridge, N.  Y.,  March  4,  1820 ;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Sept.  14,  1890.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
when  twenty -one  years  of  ace,  and  began  practicing 
in  Cambridge,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.  He  served 
in  the  State  Legislature,  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Gov.  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  orsfanized  a  ret^iment,  which  he  named  the 
Morgan  Rifles,  and  which  was  mustered  into  the  na- 
tional service  as  the  Ninety-third  New  York  Volun- 
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teere.  He  aooompaDied  the  regiment  to  the  fVont  as  in  1869-^77  was  on  duty  at  the  Boston  and  Brooklyn 
its  oolonel.  and,  under  assignment  to  the  Army  of  the  Navy  Yards :  in  1877  was  general  inspector  of  provia- 
Potomac,  nia  command  was  made  the  headquarters  ions  and  clothing  for  the  navy ;  and  ^m  Novembo', 
guard  under  Generals  McClellan,  Hooker,  Meade,  1877,  till  his  retirement,  he  waspaymaster^nend. 
and  Bumside.  In  1862  he  was  captured  and  was  con-  JknU,  Helnn  Hanij,  army  officer,  bom  in  Oxford, 
fined  in  Libby,  Salisbury,  and  Belle  Isle  prisons  till  Worcester  Countv,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1821 ;  died  oo 
exchanged  for  Col.  Chancellor,  of  the  Confederate  Governor's  Island,  New  York  llarbor.  May  15,  1890. 
army.  Subseouently  he  took  part  in  everv  battle  of  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military*  Acs- 
the  Army  of  tne  Potomac,  was  wounded  tbree  times  demy  in  1846,  and  assigned  to  the  Third  Inftntir  as 
at  the  Wildnerness  and  again  at  Spottsylvania  Court  brevet  second  lieutenant :  was  promoted  second  lieu- 
House,  and  for  gallantry  at  the  latter  watt  promoted  tenant  and  transferred  to  the  Second  Infantry,  Feb. 
brigadier-generRl.  Aftei  the  war  he  settled  in  Wash-  16,  1847  ;  first  lieutenant,  June  8,  1849 ;  captain, 
ington,  was  president  of  the  old  Board  of  Aldermen,  March  3, 1855;  minor  and  assistant  inspector-gener- 
and  was  warden  of  the  jail  from  1869  till  his  death.  al,  Nov.  12,  1861 ;  lieutenant-colonel,  June  18,  1867; 

Oratohileldi  William,   farmer^    bom   in    Greenville,  colonel,  June  25, 1872,  to  rank  from  March  23^  1864, 

Tenn.,  Nov.  16,  1826 ;  died  m  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  with  pay  and  allowances  from  Jan.  6, 1878,  the 

Jan.  24,  1890.    He  received  a  common-Kohool  educa-  date  of  his  confirmation  by  the  United  States  Senate ; 

tion;  removed  in  early  youth  to  McMinn  County,  briga^er-general  and  inspector-general,  March.  11, 

Tenn.,  where  he  remained  four  yearH ;  settled  in  Ala-  1886 ;  ana  was  retired  on  Sept.  20  following.    Id  the 

bama  and  engaged  in  farming  in  1844;  and  made  his  volunteer  service  he  was  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Ma»- 

permauent  residence  in  Chattanooga  in  1850.    During  sacbusetts  Infantry  from  Sept.  4  till  Nov.  12,  1861. 

the  civil  war  he  was  one  of  the  famous  band  of  un-  In  the  regular  army  he  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant, 

compromising  Union  men  of  Tennessee,  and  rendered  Aug.  20, 1847,  for  gallant  conduct  at  Contreras  and 

the  national  armies  important  service  as  a  guide,  win-  Churubuaco;    lieutenant'<x)lonel,  July  3.  1869,   for 

ning  thereby  the  gratitude  and  fHendship  of  Generals  Gettysburg  ^  colonel.  May  29,  1864,  for  the  Apache 

Grant,  Rosecranz,  and  Thomas.    After  the  war  he  Indian  war  in  Arixona ;  and  brigadier-general,  March 

applied  himself  to  assisting  ex- Confederates  to  re-  18,  1865,  for  services  during  the  war.    After  the  war 

establish  themselves  in  business,  and  held  several  he  was  inspector-general  of  the  militair  district  of 

local  offices.    In  1872  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  New  Mexico  in  1868  ;  the  department  of  Missouri  in 

the  Third  Tennessee  District  as  a  Bepubucan,  and  1868-'72 ;  on  inspection  dutv  m  1872-'76 ;  and  in  the 

served  in  that  body  on  the  committees  on  Revolution-  latter  year  he  was  appointed  inspector-genenl  of  the 

ary  Pensions  and  War  of  1812  and  on  patents.    He  military  division  of  the  Atlantic, 
was  a  man  of  many  eccentricities.  Bavisi  Benbeiit  lawyer,  bom  in  Tennessee,  Jan.  IS, 

Ommndnga,  Josephf  educator,  bom  in  Falmouth,  Me.,  1818 ;  died  in  Huntsville,  Tenn.,  Oct  14,  1890.  He 
March  8, 1817  ;  died  in  Evanston,  ill.  May  7, 1890.  was  a  second  cousin  of  Jeffarson  Davis.  Ue  received 
He  paid  for  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Maine  a  limited  education,  studied  and  practiced  mediciDe, 
Wesleyan  Seminary  by  his  own  labor ;  was  graduated  and  subsequently  adopted  the  legal  profession.  In 
at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1840 ;  1835  he  was  elected  district-attorney  for  the  iSixth 
taught  in  the  High  School  in  Augusta,  Me.,  while  Judicial  District  of  Mississippi:  in  18S7  waa  re- 
preparing  for  his  collegiate  course,  and  after  ^^radua-  elected ;  in  1842  was  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
tfon  was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Ar-  Errors  and  Api)eals ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
menia  (N.Y.)  Seminary,  ot  which  he  was  prin-  Mexican  War  was  colonel-commandant  of  the  Mitosis- 
oipal  fVom  1843  till  1846.  In  the  latter  year  he  sippi  Rifies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of 
joined  the  New  England  Conference  of  the  Methodist  the  Mississippi  Legislature  in  1855-^57,  and  a  Repre- 
Episcopal  Church.  After  holding  pastorates  in  several  sentative  in  Congress  in  1857-'61,  serving  on  the 
cities,  ne  was  elected  President  of^Genesee  College,  in  committees  on  post-office»  and  i>06t  roads,  and  on  ex- 
Lima,  —  —  - 
the 
this 

elected  President  of  the  Northwestern  University,  in  Baviaoai,  Henry  J.,  en^neer,  bora  in  New  York  city, 
Evanston,  111.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Dec.  22,  1835 ;  died  in  Liverpool,  England.  July  22, 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Wesleyan  Uni-  1890.  He  received  a  private-school  education,  and 
versity  in  1854,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Northwest-  when  eighteen  years  ola  became  an  apprentice  in  tne 
em  Univereity  in  1866.  Dr.  Cummings  publisthcd  Chelsea  Iron  Works,  New  York  city,  at  which  light- 
numerous  addresses  and  sermons,  and  edited  Butler's  draught  steamers  and  gas  plants  were  being  made. 
*^  Analogy  of  Religion.'*  After  the  failure  of  the  company  and  the  transfer  of 
Oatter,  George  Fi|  naval  officer,  bom  in  Massachu-  its  plant  to  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  he  was  engaged 
setts,  in  1820;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Sept.  1,  by  the  latter  as  foreman.  While  he  was  in  New  Or- 
1890.  He  was  appointed  a  captain's  clerk  in  the  leans  building  two  mammoth  baking  ovens  the  Crystal 
United  States  navy  on  April  19,  1838,  and  after  serv-  Palace  in  New  York  was  burned,  and  on  his  return, 
ing  on  the  **  Cyane,"  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  learning  that  many  engineers  had  declined  to  under- 
till  May  18, 1841,  was  appointed  purser  June  5, 1844.  take  the  removal  of  the  frame- work  of  the  great  dome. 
He  was  promoted  paymaster  June  22.  1860,  and  pay  he  volunteered  to  take  it  down,  and  aocomplished  the 
director  March  3, 1871,  and  was  retired  Au^.  30, 1881.  task  without  accident.  After  tnis  he  established  him- 
During  his  naval  career  he  was  on  Fea  service  twelve  self  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  for  several  years 
years  and  seven  months,  on  shore,  or  other  duty,  was  occupied  in  designing  and  putting  toffether,  after 
twentv-two  years  and  two  months,  and  was  unem-  their  manufacture  elsewhere,  lig[ht-drau^t  steamers 
plowed  ten  years  and  ten  months.  He  served  on  the  for  South  American  rivers,  and  m  building  the  telo- 
United  States  brig  ^^Truxtun,"  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  graph  lines  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia.    He- 


sieamer  "  ma^E^acauseiiei,  -  oi  uie  racinc  nqutiuruu,  iii  conBiructea  large  gas  pianis  in  i^ew   x  orK  ciiy,  a.!- 

1 854-' 57;  Portsmouth  NavyYard  in  1858-'60;  steam  bany,  Syracuse,  Baltimore,  Brooklvn,  Chicago,  and 

sloop  "Richmond,"  of  the  Western  Gulf  blockading  elsewhere;  and  with  others  brought  the  entire  gas 

squadron,  in  1861-'62  ;  and  flag  ship  "  San  Jacinto,"  plant  of  Indianax>o]is,  Ind.,  early  in  1890. 

as  fleet  paymaster  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  Day,  Henry  HoUsi  educator,  bora  in  Washington, 

squadron,  in  1863.    In  1 865-' 67  he  was  inspector  of  Conn.,  Aug.  4,  1808;  died  m  New  Haven,  Conn., 

Provisions  and  clothing  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  ;  in  Jan.  12,  1890.     He  was  a  nephew  of  President  Jere- 

868-'69  was  fleet  paymaster  of  the  Asiatic  squadron ;  miah  Day,  of  Yale  University,  author  of  *■*'  Day's  Al- 
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gfthrtk " ;  was  gndxuittd  at  Tale  in  1828 ;  and,  after     Three  Tlandred  Years  as  seen  in  its  Literature  ^ 
teachinjg;  in  Burlinston.  N.  J.,  nearly  two  jears,  and     (New  York,  1880);  *' A  Handbook  of  Congregation- 


Sense  as  to 

his  death 

Church 


tober,  1840,  he  resigned  this  charge  to  become  Pro-  volumes  on  the  New  England  Puritans. 

f«#sor  of  Sacred  Hhetorio  in  Western  Beserve  College,  Bidk,  Boberti  inventor,  bom  in  Bathgate,  Scotland, 

where  he  remained  until  1858.    He  then  accepted  the  Jan.  12, 1814 ;  died  in  Buifalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10, 1890. 

presidency  of  Ohio  Female  College,  near  Cincinnati,  The  family  removed  to  Canada  in  1821,  and  soon  aft- 

which  he  held  until  1864,  when  oe  removed  to  New  erward  both  father  and  mother  died,  leaving  eleven 

Haven  to  engage  in  literary  work.    He  received  the  children.    Under  the  direction  of  the  oldest,  adaugh- 

degree  of  D.  D.  from  Farmer's  College,  Cincinnati,  ter,  the  brothers  and  sisters  settled  in  Xjanark  County, 

and  LL.  D.  from  the^  Iowa  State  University  in  1877.  Ontario,  where  Bobert  received  his  preparatory  edu- 

Art 

<1860), 

D^genari  Edwaidf  merchant,  bom  in  Brunswick,  pel  Tribune "  in  Toronto,  and  two  years  afterward 
Oermany,  Oct.  20, 1809 ;  died  in  San  Antonio.  Texas,  invented  a  newspaper  mailing  machine,  which  is  now 
Sept.  11, 1890.  lie  received  an  academic  eaucation  in  ^neral  use  in  laige  newspaper  offices.  By  sue- 
in  Germanjr  and  in  England,  was  twice  a  member  of  cessive  improvements  he  perfected  his  invention,  so 
(he  legislative  bodv  in  Anhalt-Dessau^  and  a  mem-  that  with  a  single  machine  one  operator  can  paste  and 
ber  of  the  first  German  Parliament  in  Frankfort ;  attach  to  newspapers  or  wrappers  20,000  labels  bear- 
aettled  in  Sisterdale,  Texas,  and  engaged  in  farming  inff  the  subscribers*  addresses  m  a  day  often  hours, 
in  1850 ;  was  court-martialed  and  imprisoned  by  the  Podgef  EbenMsr,  educator,  bom  in  Salem,  Mass., 
Confederates  because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Union ;  and  April  22,  1819;  died  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5, 
after  tbe  war  removed  to  San  Antonio  and  became  a  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
merchant.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Texas  Constitu-  1840,  and 'at  the  JNewton  Theological  Institute,  Mass., 
tional  Convention  in  1866,  and  offered  the  first  resoln-  in  1845 ;  was  called  to  a  Baptist  church  in  New  Lon- 
tion  in  favor  of  universal  sufiVage,  a^d  was  also  a  don.  N.  H.^  in  1846 ;  and  was  chosen  Professor  of 
member  of  the  second  Constitutional  Convention  in  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  Hamilton 
1868.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Theolofi^<»l  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  m  1858.  He  held  this 
Fourth  Texas  District  as  a  Republican,  and  served  as  a  chair  till  1861,  when  he  was  transferred  to  that  of 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Christian  Theolo^  in  the  same  institution,  and  was 

Bevan,  Thamai;  missionary,  bom  in  New  York  city.  Professor  of  Eviaenccs  of  Christianity  in  Madison 

July  81, 1809;  died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  (now  Colgate)  University,  in  the  same  town,  fVom  1858 

16, 1890.    He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  till  1861.    In  1868  he  was  elected  President  of  Madison 

1828  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sumeons  University,  and  in   1871  became  president  also  of 

in  1881,  and,  after  practicing  medicine  in  New  York  the  Theological  Seminary.    He  heldi  both  offices  until 

city  for  ten  years,  prepared  nimself  to  be  a  medical  his  death,  and  greatiy  strengthened  the  institutions. 

misaionaTTj  and  was  sent  to  China  in  1848.    On  the  The  endowment  of  the  university  was  largely  in- 

&ilureofiii8  health  in  that  country,  he  went  to  France  creased  under  his  administration;  the  faculty  was 

and  oj^ned  Protestant  missions  in  Paris,  Lyons,  and  extended  to  nearly  forty  professors  and  instmctors ; 

St.-£tienne.    He  returned  to  the  United  States  shoitly  Colgate  Academy,  with  a  faculty  and  buildings  of  its 

before  the  civil  war,  was  an  army  chaplain  during  that  own,  was  established :  a  completely  eouipped  ohemi- 

period  at  David's  Ii»land  and  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  cal  laboratory  was  added ;  Eaton  Ilall,  a  theological 

and  sub8e(|uently  held  several  pastorates.    He  was  an  seminair  bmlding,  was  erected  and  fumished ;  the 

able  lingiiist,  translated  Frencn  and  Chinese  works,  new  Colgate  Libruy  building,  to  coFt  $175,000,  was 

and  published  treatises.  projected  and  nearlv  completed ;  a  new  building,  for 

Dutett  Heuy  Mar^ii«  clergyman,  bom  in  Plymp-  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  a  gym- 
ton,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1821 ;  died  in  New  Bedfora,  nasium,  was  planned  ;  and  the  name  of  the  univer- 
Mass.,  Nov.  18, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col-  sity  was  changed  to  Colgate,  in  recognition  of  re- 
lege  in  1840,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  peated  acts  of  munificence  by  James  B.  and  Samuel 
in  1844 ;  became  nastor  of  the  Congregational  church  Col^te.  President  Dod^re  published  *^  Evidences  of 
in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  in  1844;  removed  to  Boston  Christianity"  (Boston,  1869)  and  ** Christian  The- 
in  1849,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Con-  ology  "  (Hamilton,  last  edition,  1884)  He  received 
gregational  Church  till  1867,  and  editor  of  the  **  Con-  the  degree  of  D.  D.  fh>m  Brown  Universitjr  in  1861, 
gregationalist "  fh>m  1851  till  1866 ;  and  resigned  his  and  LL.  D.  f^m  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1869. 
pastorate  in  1867  to  become  editor  of  the  consolidated  DooneUyi  Arthur  J,  deryjyman,  bora  In  Athv,  County 
^^Becorder"  and  "  Congregationalist,"  with  which  Kildare,  Ireland,  Jan.  18.  1820;  died  in  New  York 
he  remained  until  his  death.  In  1877-'80  he  was  dty,  March  25,  1890.  When  seven  yeare  old  he  ao- 
lectnrer  on  Congregationalism  at  Andover  Theologi-*  companied  his  parents  to  New  York  city^  where  he 
cal  Seminary.  Since  1869  he  had  been  a  member  of  received  his  early  education,  was  apprenticed  to  the 
the  American  Antiquarian  and  the  Massachusetts  His-  dry-ffoods  business,  and,  after  workmg  for  Lord  & 
torical  Societies,  and  since  1884  a  member  of  the  Amer-  Taylor  for  eiffht  years,  went  into  business  in  partner- 
ican  Historical  Association.  He  received  the  degree  of  ship  with  David  J.  Campion.  Although  meeting 
D.  D.  from  Iowa  College  in  1865.  Besides  his  edito-  with  exceptional  suocess  in  mercantile  life,  he  decided 
rial  work  and  contributions  to  numerous  periodicals  in  1846  to  retire  from  it  and  prepare  himself  for  the 
and  cyclopaedias,  his  published  works  include :  ^'  The  rainistrv  of  the  Boroan  Catholic  Church.  He  pursued 
Voice  of  the  Bible,  the  Verdict  of  Reason"  (Boston,  his  ecclesiastical  studies  at  St.  Joseph's  School  (now 
1858);  "Congregationalism:  What  it  is.  Whence  it  St.  John's  College),  Fordham,  N.  i. ;  was  ordained 
18,  How  it  works,  Why  it  is  better  than  any  other  a  priest  Oct.  6, 1852  ;  organized  the  parishes  of  Man- 
Form  of  Church  Government,  and  its  Consequent  De-  hattanville,  Fordham,  and  St.  Michaer  s ;  was  assigned 
mands  "  (1865,  fifth  edition,  1879) ;  '^  A  Glance  at  the  to  the  latter  in  1857  ;  and  while  in  charge  of  it  built 
Eoclesiastical  Councils  of  New  England"  (1867);  the  present  church  and  the  Con  vent  of  the  Presentation 
"  The  Church  Polity  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  Polity  ot  Nuns,  and  founded  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asy- 
the  New  Testament "  (1870) ;  ^^  As  to  Roger  Williams  lum  on  Staten  Island.  On  the  death  of  Vicar-General 
and  hia  *  Banishment^  from  the  Massachusetts  Col-  Quinn,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  May  28, 1887, 
ony"  (1876);  ^'  The  Congregationalism  of  the  Laet  and  on  the  suspension  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn  be 
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was  appointed  administrator  of  St.  Stephen's  parish, 
though  retaining  the  pastorate  of  St.  Michael's.  He 
was  au  irremovaole  pastor,  and  a  member  of  the  arch- 
bishop's council  since  1878. 

DonOTftOf  Oanline  Boolsby,  philanthropist,  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  20,  1808;  died  in  Catonsville, 
Md.,  liarch  5,  1890.  She  belonged  to  an  old  Mary- 
land family,  and  was  the  widow  of  Joseph  Donovan, 
who  became  wealthy  in  mercantile  business  and 
died  in  1861.  She  bequeathed  $100,000  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  endow- 
in?  a  chair  of  English  Literature;  ablock  of  warehouses 
valued  at  $80,000  to  trustees  with  instructions  for 
them  to  use  the  income  in  promoting  the  Colonization 
Society  of  Liberia ;  $10«000  to  Washington  and  Lee 
University.  Lexington,  Va. ;  and  a  handsome  sum  to 
the  Little  sisters  of  the  Poor  in  Baltimore. 

Brakei  Thomaii  manufacturer,  bom  in  Leeds,  Eng- 
land, April  9, 1807 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apnl 
18, 1890. '  His  father,  John  Drake,  was  a  manufacturer 
of  woolen  goods,  who,  meeting  with  financial  losses 
in  1828,  came  to  the  united  States  with  his  family. 
Thomas,  in  1887,  rented  a  small  building  near  Fails 
Village  Conn.,  and  began  business  for  himself,  mak- 
ing, it  is  said,  the  first  lot  of  ^oods  known  as  Kentucky 
woolen  i cans.  His  business  mcreased  rapidly  ;  he  en- 
larged nis  works,  took  his  brother  ana  two  friends 
into  partnership,  and  operated  under  the  firm  name  of 
T.  Drake  <&  Co.  till  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
in  1840.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  erected  a  brick  mill  which  oontalnea  70  woolen 
looms  and  6  sets  of  woolen  cards.  In  1845  he  erected 
a  second  mill,  fitted  with  224  looms  and  10,000  spindles, 
in  which  he  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  print  cloths 
till  1861,  when  he  retired  from  business.  He  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  1864. 
and  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  in  1874,  and  held 
both  offices  till  his  death.  He  letl  an  estate  estimated 
to  be  worth  $4,500,000.  He  bequeathed  $100,000  to 
various  local  charities,  and  conditionally  proviaed  for 
the  endowment  of  a  grand  educational  institution. 
The  clause  relating  to  the  latter  project  provided,  that 
should  his  daughter  die  without  executing  a  specified 
power  of  disposition  and  without  leaving  anv  lineal 
descendant  to  whom  the. estate  would  descend  oy  pro- 
cess of  law,  his  trustees  should  procure  a  charter  lor  a 
school  to  be  known  as  tlie  Thomas  and  Matilda  Drake 
College,  which  should  be  managed  and  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  as  Girard  College,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  should  be  for  girls  instead  of  boys.  The 
net  income  of  his  estate  should  be  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  necessary  buildings  on  nis  residence  lot  in 
Germantown,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  college 
and  its  pupils  forever. 

Dresal,  OttOy  composer,  bom  in  Geisenham,  Germa- 
ny, Dec.  20, 1826 ;  died  in  Beverly  Cove,  Mass.,  July 
26,  1890.  He  studied  music  with  Liszt  and  Haupt- 
mann ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and  settled 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1852.  For  mtmy  vears  he  was 
associated  with  Robert  Franz  in  editorial  and  musical 
work,  and  with  him  prepared  the  edition  of  Handel's 
"  Messiah  "  to  which  Mozart's  ^'Additional  Accom- 
paniments "  were  added.  He  founded  the  Bach  Club 
m  Boston,  and  directed  its  weekly  practice  in  the 
choral  works  of  Bach  and  Handel ;  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  and  of  the  St. 
Botolph  Club. 

Drammondi  Thomaai  lawyer,  bom  in  Bristol  Mills, 
Me.,  Oct.  16,  1809:  died  in  Wheaton,  111.,  May  15, 
1890.  He  spent  several  ;^ears  at  sea  while  a  youth, 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  18.30,  studied 
law  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1833.  Two  years  afterward  he  removed  to  Galena, 
III.,  where  he  practiced  till  1850,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  United  States  district  court.  On 
the  creation  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  in  1869, 
he  was  appointed  judire  for  the  district  including 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin;  and  he  held  this 
office  till  1884,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  having 
reached  the  constitutional  age.  What  is  considered 
his  most  important  judicial  work  was  done  alter  his 


advancement  to  the  circuit  court,  and  involved  the 
legal  mana^ment  of  nearly  16,000  miles  of  railroads 
in  his  circmt,  which  had  been  wrecked  in  the  panic  of 
1873.  By  the  summer  of  1876  this  mileage  had  passed 
into  the  bands  of  receivers  appointed  by  hiro.  These 
interests  represented  more  than  $800,000^000  in  bonds 
and  nearly  twice  as  much  in  stocks.  Each  receiver 
reported  to  him  in  detail,  and  he  had  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  their  combined  acts,  many  of  whicn  involved 
unusual  Questions  of  equity.  In  seven  years  all  the 
receiversnips  were  terminated,  and  he  had  saved  every 
road.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  he  did  more  to 
shape  the  policy  of  courts  in  managing  milrosda  io 
the  nands  of  receivers,  and  in  determining  the  rights 
of  creditors,  than  anv  other  judge  in  the  coantry. 

DnntcBii  Walter  Gmnnuui,  lawyer,  bora  in  Bristol, 
Vt.,  Nov.  29,  1880:  died  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  April  23, 
1890.  He  was  graauated  at  Middlebury  Coll^,  Ver- 
mont, in  1857 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Rutland  in 
1858,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory in  1861 ;  and  was  judge  of  the  probate  oourt  of 
the  district  of  Rutland,  Vt.^  ttom  1865  tiU  1877.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appomted  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Vermont,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  1878 
was  elected  to  the  office  for  two  years,  but  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1S79.  Judge  Dun- 
ton  was  elected  a  State  Senator  in  1880,  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciaiy  Comnuttee,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments. 
In  1881  he  was  President  of  the  Vermont  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  1888  he  removed  to  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
to  fill  for  one^  year  a  chair  in  the  Law  School  of  the 
State  University.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1870,  and  excepting  one 
year,  a  director  of  the  Baxter  National  Bank  in  Rut- 
land from  1872  till  his  death. 

Binyee,  Abraaii  military  officer,  boni  in  New  York 
city,  April  29,1815;  died  there,  Sept.  27, 1890.  He 
was  of  French  Huguenot  ancestry,  and  inherited  his 
military  spirit,  his  grandfather  having  been  a  soldier 
in  the  Revoludonary  War,  and  his  father  and  two 
uncles  officers  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city  and  in  the 
grammar  school  of  Columbia  College,  and  for  many 
years  was  engaged  in  importing  mah(^any.  His  mih- 
tary  career  Began  in  1833,  when  he  joined  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fortv-second  Regiment  of  State  militia. 
In  1838  he  changed  to  the  Twenty-seventh,  now  the 
Seventh  Regiment,  and  he  rose  ftx>m  tbe  ranks  till  he 
was  elected  colonel  Jan.  29,  1849.  He  resigned  the 
office  Julv  4,  1859.  During  this  tenure  lie  com- 
manded t)ie  regiment  in  the  Astor  Place,  City  Hall, 
police.  Sixth  Ward,  and  ^^dead  rabbit'*  riota^  ana 
was  twice  wounded  in  the  first.  After  he  resided 
the  merchants  of  New  York  city  presented  him  with  a 
service  of  solid  silver  that  cost  $5,000.  In  April, 
1861,  he  raised  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  New  York  volun- 
teers in  less  than  a  week,  drilled  it  a  month,  was 
ordered  with  it  to  Fort  Monroe,  and  there  as  acting 
brigadier-general  had  command  of  six  regiments  tifl 
ordered  to  the  front  for  the  advance  on  Little  and  Bie 
Bethel,  where  the  Duryee  Zouaves  were  flnit  eniragea. 
He  was  promoted  brigadier-general  Aug.  81, 1861,  and 
was  given  a  brigade  in  Rioketts's  di\i.sion  of  McI)ow- 
elPs  corps,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Cedar  Mountain,  Rappahannock  Station,  Thorousrh- 
fare  Gap,  Groveton,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain,  and 
Antietam.  At  the  second  Bull  Run  he  was  twice 
wounded,  but  held  his  position  to  tlie  end ;  and  when 
Gen.  Ricketts  succeeded  Gen.  Hooker  as  corps  com- 
mander, he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  division. 
He  resigned  from  the  anny  in  Januarv,  1863,  beoauae 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the'  treatment  his  brigade  had 
received.  At  the  clone  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted 
major-general  of  volunteers  for  his  distinpushed 
services.  After  his  return  he  was  elected  oolooel  of 
the  Seventy-flrst  Regiment  and  brigadier-ffcneral  of 
the  Fourth  Brigade,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  but  declined  both 
offices.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  a  police  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  city,  and  rendered  important 
service  in  breaking  up  a  gathering  of  Communists  in 
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Tompkins  Square  in  Jannary,  1874.  In  1884  he  was  $20^000  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  to  found  a 
appointed  dock  master.  He  was  given  a  pension  ot  chair  of  Mathematics ;  flO,000  tothe  Yale  University 
$30  a  month  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  libraries ;  f  5,000  to  the  New  Haven  oipfaao  asylums ; 
Februai^.  1890.  this  was  increased  to  $100  a  month  and  $5,000  to  the  St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum. 
by  special  act  of  Congress.  EvertSi  William  Wallaoei  clergyman,  bora  in  Gran- 
E«toiii|  LndflD,  lawyer,  bom  in  Denmark,  Lewis  ville,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1814: 
County.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1831 ;  died  in  Boeme,  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Sept  25^  1890.  Ho  removed 
Texas,  March  7,  1890.  He  was  graduated  attheHar-  with  his  father's  family  to  Michigan  in  1826;  was 
vard  Law  School  and  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massa-  graduated  at  Madison  University  in  1887,  and  was  or- 
ehusetta  in  1857,  and  removed  to  St.  Louis  and  was  dained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Earlsville, 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Missouri  in  1858.  In  May.  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1889.  In  1841  he  became 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Third  Re^pnent  of  the  United  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  in  New  York 
States  Reserve  Corps  in  St.  Louis ;  on  July  2,  1868,  city,  and  there  brought  about  a  scries  of  revivals, 
he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Twenty -third  which  i^ve  him  wide  repute.  In  1858  he  accepted  a  call 
Missouri  Infantry  ;  the  same  day  he  was  detached  iVom  the  Walnut  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Louisville, 
from  his  command  and  detailed  to  duty  as  judge-ad-  Ky.,  where  he  labored  with  great  success  till  shortly 
vocate  of  the  St.  Louis  district;  on  July  2, 1864,  he  before  the  civil  war,  when  he  resignf'd  on  account  of 
was  commissioned  major  end  judge-advocate  for  the  the  opposition  of  the  pro-slaveiy  people.  He  then 
Department  of  Missouri ;  and  on  Aug.  17, 1865,  was  went  to  Chicago,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service.  He  was  appointed  regis-  engaged  in  pastortd  duty  there,  besides  taJciug  an  in- 
ter in  bankruptcv  tor  the  Fint  Congressional  District  fluential  part  in  establisniug  toe  Chicogo  University 
{Eastern  Federal  District)  of  Missouri,  May  27, 1867.  and  the  Chicago  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  From 
and  held  the  office  till  the.  repeal  of  the  national  1879  till  1885  he  officiated  m  Jerscv  City,  N.  J.,  retir- 
bankruptcy  law;  was  police  commissioner  tor  St.  ing  to  Chicaeo  in  the  latter  year  after  an  activepastor^ 
Louis  County  from  1866  to  1869 ;  was  United  States  ate  of  nearly  fifty  years.  His  publications  mclude 
commissioner  from  1868  till  his  death ;  was  appointed  "  The  Pastor's  Hand-Book  *'  (New  York.  1856). 
special  United  States  commissioner  of  Alabama  **  The  Bible  Prayer-Book,'*  **  The  Scriptural  Sdiool 
claims  on  Jan.  2, 1875 ;  and  was  admitted  to  practice  Reader,"  *^  Life  and  Thoughts  of  John  Foster," 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  Feb.  26  fol-  ^'  The  Voyaffe  of  Life,"  ''  The  Promise  and  Training 
lowing.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  exposure  of  the  of  Childhood."  *^  Words  in  Earnest,"  and  **  Tracts 
whisky  frauds  in  Missouri,  and  was  special  counsel  for  the  Churones." 
for  the  Government  in  the  trials  that  IbUowed.  Faulkner,  Leiter  Bzadneri  lawyer,  bom  in  Dansville, 


Kngliih,  James  Edwaid,  statesman,  bom  in  New  tanoof^  campaign,  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for 
Haven,  Conn.,  March  13, 1812 :  died  there,  March  2,  gallantry  in  a  charge  at  Atlanta,  ana,  after  participat- 
1890.  He  received  a  common-school  education  ;  was  ing  in  German's  march  to  the  sea,  was  mustered  out 
apprenticed  to  the  carpenter's  trade ;  became  a  mas-  oi  the  service  in  January,  1865.  Af^er  the  war  he 
ter  builder  before  attaining  his  majority  ;  subsequent-  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  end  practiced 
ly  engaged  in  lumbering  and  real-estate  enterprises ;  in  partnership  with  Charles  J.  BisscU ;  but  the  man- 
and  was  afterward  interested  in  banking  and  manu-  agement  of  his  father's  large  farming  interests  oocu- 
facturing  corporations ;  a  manager  of  Adams  Express  pied  most  of  his  attention  till  1870.  About  this  time 
€ompanv,  and  President  of  the  New  Haven  Savings  ne  became  active  in  State  politics.  In  1882  he  was 
Bank.  He  entered  political  life  in  1848,  when  be  was  chairman  of  the  convention  that  nominated  Grover 
«lected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  Cleveland  for  Governor,  and  in  1884  was  a  delegate- 
Haven.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly,  at-large  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  He 
and  in  1856  a  State  Senator.  In  1860  he  was  defeated  became  a  director  in  the  Dansville  National  Bank,  of 
as  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Connecticut,  which  his  father  was  president,  in  1867,  claimea  to 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  withdrew  IVom  have  sold  all  his  certificates  in  1886,  was  charged  with 
the  regular  Democratic  organization  in  his  State  and  complicity  in  tlie  wrecking  of  the  bank  in  1887,  and 
became  an  active  war  Democrat.  He  co-operated  was  tried  and  convicted  in  October,  1888.  He  was 
with  the  national  and  State  authorities  in  raising  eranted  a  new  trial,  in  which  the  jury  disagreed,  in 
troops  for  the  war,  and  by  giving  liberallv  of  his  May,  1889;  was  tried  a  third  time,  convicted,  and  sen- 
means  hastened  the  equipment  and  dispatch  to  the  teiiced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment  in  October  lol- 
field  of  the  first  Connecticut  regiments.  In  1861  he  lowing,  and  died  pendin^r  decision  on  a  writ  of  error, 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  2d  Connecticut  Fayvweather,  Daniel  B,,  merchant,  bom  in  Stepney, 
District,  and  in  1868  he  was  re-elected.  While  in  Conn.,  in  1821 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  15, 
CongrcsH  he  voted  with  the  Republicans  for  the  abo-  1890.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  witli  a  fiarmer, 
lition  of  slavery.  He  wa.s  a  delegate  to  the  National  and  at  its  termination  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade 
Union  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1866,  and  the  in  Bridgeport.  He  worked  at  his  trade  till  prostrated 
8ame  year  was  defeated  by  Gen.  James  R.  Hawley,  with  shocmaker'n  colic,  when  he  bought  a  tin-ped- 
for  Governor, by  581  votes.  In  1867  he  defeated  Gen.  dlcr's  outfit  and  began  tramping  Virginia.  Wnere 
Hawley  by  987  votes  :  in  1868  defeated  Marshall  he  could  not  sell  for  cash  he  took  hides  in  payment. 
Jewell  by  1,765  votes;  m  1869  was  defeated  bv  Mr.  On  the  restoration  of  his  health  he  resumed  his  trade 
Jewell  by  411  votes  ;  in  1870  again  defeated  Mr.  Jewell  in  Bridireport.  He  remtuned  there  till  18<''»4,  when  he 
by  848  votes;  and  in  1871  was  again  defeated  by  Mr.  removed  to  New  York  city  and  entered  the  employ 
Jewell  by  100  votes.  He  then  ^pent  two  years  intrav-  of  Hoyt  Brothers,  leather  dealers.  In  1870  the  firm 
el.  In  1873  he  greatly  aided  the  election  of  Charles  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Fayerwcather,  H.  S.  Ladew, 
R.  Ingersoll  to  the  ffovernofBhip ;  in  November,  1875,  and  J.  B.  Hoyt  established  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Hoyt  & 
he  was  appointed  United  States  Senator,  to  fill  the  Co.  On  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  the  remaming 
unexpirea  term  of  Orris  S.  Ferry ;  and  in  1876  be  was  partnen*  continued  the  business  under  the  firm  name 
defeated  by  William  H.  Baraum  in  the  Legislature  for  of  Faycr^eathcr  &  Ladew,  which  has  since  remained 
a  full  senatorial  term  He  was  a  Democratic  prcsi-  unchanged.  Mr.  Fayerwcather  was  noted  in  finnn- 
dential  elector  in  1876  nnd  1884,  and  an  earnest  advo-  cial  circles  for  strict  commercial  rectitude.  He  was 
cate  of  taritf  reform.  He  lett  an  estate  estimated  at  retiring  and  economical  in  habits,  but  always  ready  to 
not  quite  $2,000,000,  and  bequcnthed  $20,000  to  the  assist  deserving  charities.  Outside  the  circles  ot  busi- 
Connecticut  State  Hospital  Society  for  free  beds ;  ness  acquaintances  .and  personal  Irieuds,  he  was  but 
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little  known,  and  the  publication  of  that  port  of  bis  became  clerk  for  a  merchant  and  banker  at  Coldwa- 

will   beaueatning   more  than  $2,000,000  to  various  ter,  Mich.,  and  in  1850,  after  marnring  his  employer's 

charitable  and  ^ucational  institutions,  and  directing  daughter,  was  taken  into  partnership.     In  1858  lie  r&- 

that  a  further  sum,  estimated  at  $8,000,000,  be  placed  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  ne  was  appointed 

in  the  hands  of  three  executors  for  distribution  among  Western  financial  manager  for  the  JEtnn  Insurance 

public  institutions  according  to  private  instructions,  Company,  and  where  ho  was  an  oiganizer  of  the 

excited  wide  attention.    Uis  specific  bequests  were:  Union  Merchants'  Exchange.    At  the  beginning  of 

$25,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  $25,000  to  St.  the  civil  war  he  served  for  three  montbs  as  a  pri- 

Luke^s  Hospital,  $25,000  to  the  Manhattan  £ye  and  vate  in  the  Missouri  Homo  Guards.     In  July,  1862, 

Ear  Inflrmarv,  $10,000   to  the  Woman's  Hospital,  at  the  request  of  President  Lincoln,  be  raided  the 

$10,000  to  Mount  binai  Hospital,  all  in  New  York  88d  Missouri  Reffiment,  of  which  he  was  commis- 

city  \  total,  $95,000  ;   $200,000  to  Yale  Colle^re  and  sioned  colonel,  and  went  to  the  front.    In  September 

$100,000  to  its  Scientific  School,  $200,000  to  Colum-  he  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis  to  or^nixe  a  brigade,  of 

bia  College,  $200,000  to  Cornell  University,  $100,000  which  he  was  appointed  brigadier-genenl  ^ot.  24, 

to  Bowdoin  College,  $100,000  to  Amherst  College,  and,  returning  to  the  field,  he  served  in  the  Annj  of 

$100,000   to   Williams  College,    $100,000   to    Dart-  the  Tennessee  till  June,  18fi8,  when  he  was  given 

mouth  College,   $100,000   to   Wesleyan   University,  command  of  the  military  district  of  Southeastern  Mis- 

$100,000  to  Rochester  University,  $100,000  to  Ham-  souri.    In  March,  1864,  he  was  aasigned  to  the  com- 

Uton  College,  $100,000  to  thb  University  of  Viivinia,  mand  of  the  Deptrtment  of  Northern  Missouri,  and 

$100,000  to  Lincoln  Universitv,  $100,000,  to  I^mp-  8Ucoe»sfully  defended  the  State  capital  against  at- 

ton  University,  $100,000  to  Miuyville  College^  and  tacks  by  the  Contederates  under  Generals  race,  Mar- 

$50,000  each  to  the   Union  Theolofiioal  Semmarv  maduke,  and  Shelby.    For  this  he  was  voted  the 

and  Lafayette,  Marietta,  Adelbert,  Wabash^  and  Park  thanks  of  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives  and 

Colleges;  total.  $2,100,000;   total  of  specific  public  commissioned  migor-general  of  State  militia.    He 


bequents.  $2,195,(K>0.  In  January,  1891.  Mis.  Payer-  brevetted  mi\jor-general  of  United  States  Vokmteera 
weather  besan  proceedings  in  opposition  to  the  pro-  May  18. 1865,  and  tendered  his  resignation ;  but,  in- 
bating  of  tne  will,  on  the  ground  that,  while  she  did  stead  or  being  relieved  from  duty,  he  was  appointed 
not  oDject  to  the  public  Mquests,  she  was  unwilling  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
that  the  executors  should  receive  $8,000,000.  On  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He  held  this  office  till 
March  9  the  suit  was  withdrawn,  on  an  agreement  by  1866,  and  in  the  mean  time  secured  the  founding  of 
the  residuary  legatees  to  divide  the  residuary  estate  Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  colored 
between  Yaie,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  the  


between  Yale,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  the    youth,  of  whose  board  of  trustees  he  was  president 
Women's  and  Presbyterian  HoepiUls  in  New  York.        till  his  death.    After  retiring  from  the  Freedmen's 


lia,  and  later  she  supported  Sheridan  Kuowlcs,  and  for  President  of  the  United  States, 

was  the  first  actress  in  the  United  States  to  assume  the  Fiak,  Fhodui  Xavaialei,  clergyman,  bom  in  the  Gie- 

parts  of  Julia  in  **  The  Hunchback  "  and  Constance  in  cian  Archipelago  about  1807 ;  'died  in  Boston,  Mass., 

**  The  Love  Chase."    She  became  a  favorite  support  Feb.  7, 1890.    He  was  removed  in  infancy  to  Smyrna, 

of  Forrest,  who  pronounced  her  the  best  Lady  Mac-  Asia  Minor,  where  he  lost  nearly  all  his' relatives  by 

beth  he  ever  saw,  and  was  the  original  Pauline  Des-  a  pestilence ;  spent  his  early  years  in  gathering  figs 

chappelles  in  America.    She  succeeded  her  brother,  and  working  in  a  fig-curing  establishment ;  was  sent 

rather  ot  the  present  Joseph  Jefferson,  as  manager  in  to  a  Jesuit  college  in  Malta,  where  the  Rev.  Photiie 

Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1842.     She  first  iharried  Samuel  Fisk,  an  American  missionary,  found  him  and  per- 

Chapman,  in  1835  Augustus  Richardson,  and  in  1849  suaded  him  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  be  edu- 

Charles  J.  B.  Fisher.     She  was  popular  as  Marianne  cated ;  and,  after  studying  at  Amherst  College,  le- 

S.    T*'®  2[*'«u   ^f'^,^®  .P  ".  ^^°  ^^  •  Lover,"  turned  to  Greece  as  an  agent  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 

5^*?.^  J^^  ^J*™^  Belle,"  and  Gabrielle  in  **  Tom  Missions  on  the  ship  that  conveyed  a  caigo  of  provis- 

^  «  7  ■  2f*^^  «  »<>»«  ^OJ"  <^e  starving  Greeks.    lie  landed  at  Malta  in 

Plaher,  Horatio  Oatea,  merchant,  bom  in  Huntingdon,  1827,  shortly  before  the  memorable  battle  ot  Nava- 

Pa..  April  21, 1838;  died  in  Punjcatawney,  Jefferson  rino,  and,  seeing  no  way  of  uding  his  countrymen 

County,  Pa.,  May  8,  1890.     He  was  graduated  at  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  returned  to  the 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  in  1855  ;  was  a  mem-  United  States.    In  1828  he  was  admitted  to  member- 

bcr  of  the  Common  Council  ot  Huntingdon  in  1862-  ship  in  the  Congregational  Chureh  and  bef;^  prepaj^ 

'65 ;  county  auditor  in  1865-»68,  burgess  in  1874-'77  ;  ing  for  the  ministry.     He  was  graduated  at  Auburn 

and  was  elected  a  State  Senator  in  1876.     In  1878  he  (N.  Y.)  Theological  Seminary,  ordained  in  Hali&z, 

was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  18th  Pennsylvania  Vt.,  and  preached  in  various  parts  of  New  En^and 

District,  being  the  first  Republican  Congressman  ever  till  1840.     He  then  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  had 

elected  in  that  district,  and  was  re-elected  in  1880.  his  name  changed  by  act  of  Congress  from  Kavasalea 


He  served  as  chairman  of  the  standing  Committee  on  to  that  of  bis  first  fienefactor,  Photius  Fisk.  and  ..— 

Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  and  as  a  member  ot  appointed  a  chaplain  in  the  navy  by  President  Har- 

the  select  committee  on  the  law  respecting  the  election  nson  on  the  recommendation  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 

of  President  and  Vice-President.     He  had  been  en-  He  was  first  assigned  to  the  United  States  frigate 

gaped  for  many  years  in  mining,  shipping,  aud  whole-  "  Columbia,"  in  which  he  sailed  from  New  York  city 

saling  coal,  and  was  identified  with  other  large  Indus-  on  a  three  years'  cruise  on  July  22, 1842.    On  his  re- 

tri^  enterprises  in  his  State.  turn  he  made  a  long  report  on  the  treatment  of  ma- 

Fiflk,  OUnton  Bowen,  financier,  bom  in  Griggsville,  rines  and  sailors  in  the  navy,  thus  beginning  the  agi- 


and  when  nine  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cruise  on  the  United  States  frigate  "  Raritan,"  during 

farmer.    On  the  remarriage  of  his  mother  when  he  which  he  collected  a  large  amount  of  botanical  carios- 

was  thirteen  years  old  he  was  enabled  to  attend  Al-  ities  and  treasures,  afterward  presented  to  tlje  C»ov- 

bion  Seminary ;  but  while  he  was  preparing  to  enter  eminent  cocHervatoiy.    In  1868  he  was  ordered  to  the 

Michigan  University  his  evesight  failed  him  and  he  Hoston  Navy  Yard,  and  while  stationed  there  awo- 

abandoned  a  collegiate  education  for  business.    He  ciated  intimately  with  the  leaders  in  the  anti-tdawry 
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moyemeDt  and  became  a  pronounced  fVee-thinker.    In  pointed  bv  President  Cleveland  Superintendent  of 

1859  he  was  introduced  to  John  Brown,  whom  he  the  Unitecl  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia, 

subsequently  aided  with  advioe  and  funds  in  his  ef-  Fruudolii  Joseph,  clerfiryman,  bom  in  Scino,  Switzer- 

fort  to  free  the  colored  race.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  land,  Nov.  80, 1817 ;   aicd  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Oct. 

civil  war  his  religious  vievrs  led  him  to  contemplate  18, 1890.    He  was  educated  at  the  Semmary  of  Mouza. 

reeigning ;  but  he  was  induced  to  withhold  his  appli-  in  Milan,  and  in  the  College  of  the  Pollesio,  Italy ; 

cation,  and,  ailei  a  long  leave  of  absence,  he  was  re-  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Cathonc  Church 

tired  witli  the  rank  of  captain  in  1868     He  acoumu*  in  1840 ;  was  i>a8tor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice  twelve 

lated  a  lai^  fortune,  frave  more  than  $50,000  in  char-  years,  and  principal  of  the  Normal  School  in  Milan 

ity,  and  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  poor  of  Boston.  two  years ;  and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1856. 

jntt%  James  Frankliii,  author,  born  m  Lookport,  N.  For  three  years  he  labored  in  the  parish  of  St.  Charles 

Y.,  in  1840;  died  there,  Jan.  11, 1890.    He  was  ad-  Borromeo,  and  was  then  given  chaiige  of  the  new 

mitted  to  the  bar  in  1861,  and  soon  afterward  entered  parish  of  St  Peter,  with  wnich  he  remained  until  his 

the  army  as  a  private.    On  several  occasions  he  dis-  death.     Besides  organizing  the  parish  he  built  St. 

tinguished  himself  and  was  rewarded  with  promo-  Peter's  Church,  the  old  and  the  new  St.  Peter's  Hos- 

tions,  and  for  his  services  in  the  114th  New  York  pital,  St.  Peteri^  Academy,  and  St.  Peter's  Free  Kin- 

Infantnr,  with  Gen.  Banks  in  Louisiana  and  with  dergarten  S<^ool ;  organized  the  Lea^e  of  the  Cross 

Gen.  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  com-  for  temperance  work ;   and  was  active  in  promot- 

missioned  major.    He  began  his  literary  career  while  ing  many  denominational  and  public  charities.    His 

a  boy,  continued  it  through  the  war,  and  followed  it  golden  jubilee,  celebrated  June  7, 1890,  in  his  church, 

almost  exclusively  afterward.    Besides  corresponding  was  oontinued  a  week^  and  included  a  public  reception 

with  several  newspapers,  he  had  written   for  the  in  the  Aoademv  of  Music. 

various  literary  syndicates,  and  contributed  poems,  Remohy  JolmAn  journalist,  bom  in  Qilmauton,N.  H., 
sketches,  and  stories  to  "  Ballou's  Magazine,"  '*  Har-  Mav  28, 1819 ;  died  in  Bois4  City.  Idaho,  Oct.  2. 1890. 
ner's  Magazine,"  ^*  Lippinoott's  Magazine,"  **  Bel-  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the  "  New 
lord's  Magazine."  *^  The  Galaxy,"  *'*'  Hearth  and  Hampshire  Statesman."  in  Concord ;  was  publisher 
Home,"  "  Youth's  Companion,"  **  New  York  Week-  and  associate  editor  of  trie  **  Herald  of  Freedom  "  there, 
ly,"  and  "Packard's  Monthlv."  His  best  known  one  of  the  first  of  the  New  England  anti-slavery 
novels  are  "The  Parted  Veiy*  "A  Version,"  "A  newspapers,  for  five  years:  was  editor  of  the  "East- 
Modem  Miracle,"  and  "  Captam  Kidd's  Gold."  He  em  tfoumai"  in  Biddefora,  Me.,  for  two  years;  and, 
was  also  a  popular  Democratio  campaign  orator.  removing  to  Ohio  in  1854,  was  editor  of  the  "  Tele- 

FcNpftDgn  (properly   Foiebaiigh)|  Aoam,   showman,  graph,"  the  "  Press,"  and  the  Cleveland  "  Morning 

bora  in  Pniladelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  28, 1831 ;  died  there,  Leader"  for  six  years.  In  1858-'59he  was  a  member  ot 

Jan.  22, 1890.    He  be^ran  life  as  a  butcher  boy  in  his  the  Ohio  Legislature.    In  1861  he  was  appointed  to  a 

native  city,  ran  away  from  home  when  sixteen  yean  clerkship  in  the  Trea««ury  Department  in  Washington ; 

old,  and  worked  in  a  butcher's  shop  in  Cincinnati  two  in  1864  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  a  member 

yean,  then  retumed  to  Philadelphia,  and,  after  work-  of  the  Board  of  Direct  Tax  Commissionere  for  North 

mg  a  w^le  at  his  trade,  established  a  stage  line,  which  Carolina,  whither  he  at  once  removed ;  in  1867  was  a 

he  conducted  till  1854.  He  then  became  a  horse  dealer,  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  ;  and 

and  in  the  first  ^^eare  of  the  civil  war  made  consider-  in  1868  was  elected  to  Congress  fh>m  the  Nor^h  Caro- 

able  money^  fhrnishing  horses  to  street  railroad  com-  lina  district  as  a  Republican.   At  the  close  of  his  term 

panies,  which  were  becoming  crippled  by  the  demand  he  was  chosen  seigeant-at-arms  of  the  United  States 


ig  tne  nexr  rour  yean 

heavily  indebted  to  Mr.  Forepaugh,  and  in  April,  since  his  last  appointment,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
1865j  the  latter  bought  the  circus,  added  to  it  Jen^  death  was  editor  of  the  "  Bois4  City  Sun." 
Mabie's  menagerie  of  2  elephants'  and  8  other  am-  FrotUngluun,  Iiaao  "BL  financier,  bom  in  Salem, 
mals,  engaged  Dan  Kice  for  clown,  and  began  his  Mass.,  in  1807 ;  diedic  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.^Oct  20, 1890. 
career  as  a  showman  in  opposition  to  Phineas  T.  Bar-  He  was  engaged  in  business  in  Boston  till  about  1840, 
num.  When  he  set  out  he  had  110  horses,  14  cages  of  and  then  removed  his  residence  to  Brooklyn,  and  en- 
animals,  and  1  ticket  wagon ;  in  1877,  when  his  circus  tered  mercantile  life  in  New  York  dtv.  Ho  was  one^ol 
last  traveled  by  wagon,  it  hud  nearly  800  employ^,  the  oivanizers  of  the  Nassau  Bank  in  Brooklyn,  and  its 
and  after  that  he  traveled  entirely  oy  nil,  using  8  president  till  1865:  was  President  of  tiie  Union  Trust 
trains  of  can,  and  having  75  cages,  800  horses,  and  Company  of  New  York  city  from  1865  till  1878 ;  and 
more  than  400  employ^.  His  career  as  a  showman  was  treasurer  of  the  Home  Life-insurance  Corn- 
was  one  of  almost  unmterrupted  success,  and  be  died  Pany,  treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  MuaIc. 
possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  in  Philadel-  director  of  the  Home  Fire-insurance  Company,  ana 
phia  and  Brooklyn.  one  of  the  largest  stockholden  in  the  Shoe  and 
Fox,  Daniel  IfOur,  lawyer,  bom  in  Philadelnhia,  Pa.,  Leather  and  the  St.  Nicholas  National  Banks  in  New 
June  16,  1809;  died  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  York  dty.  During  his  residence  in  Brooklyn  Mr. 
20,  1890.  He  received  a  common-soDool  education,  Frothingham  took  an  active  interest  in  its  public  in- 
learned  the  business  of  conveyancing,  became  the  stitutions.  He  was  a  founder  and  for  many  yean 
real-estate  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Com-  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Hospital ;  a  founder  of  the 
pany,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  Polytechnic  Institute  and  president  of  its  board  oi 
187o.  Through  having  large  real-estate  interests  in  directon  for  thirty-five  years ;  and  a  member  of  the 
his  chaige  and  many  estates  committed  to  him  for  set-  New  England  Society,  the  Art  Association,  and  the 
tlement,  he  was  conspicuous  in  public  lite  from  the  Brooklyn  Libraiy. 

day  of  his  minority.    From  1830  till  1854  he  was  a  OaHatin,  Albert  Bolai,  lawyer,  born  in  New  York 

member  of  the  board  of  school  directon  of  the  North-  city,  in  1799 ;  died  there,  Feb.  25, 1890.    He  was  a  son 

em  Libertieis  and  for  sevenl  yean  was  prendent  of  of  Albert  Gallatin,  the  financier  and  Secretary  of  the 

the  board :  for  nine  yean  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Treasury  under  President  Madison ;  was 

Board  of  Health ;  fW>m  1858  till  1861  ho  was  a  select  educated  at  Princeton ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

councilman ;  in  1861  and  1865  he  was  defeated  as  in  Pennsjrivania.    In  1815  he  accompanied  his  fatlier 

Democratic  candidate  for  mayor ;   in  1868  he  was  on  his  mission  as  United  States  minister  to  France, 

elected  mayor,  and  in  a  contest  in  the  courts  was  the  and  in  1826  went  with  him  when  he  was  appointed 

only  Democratic  candidate  declared  entitled  to  office,  envoy  to  Great  Britain.    He  practiced  law  several 

In  1875  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  a  mem-  yean  in  Baltimore,  and  then  returned  to  New  York 

ber  of  an  expert  committee  to  examine  the  subject  of  city  and  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Broken, 

mail  transportation.    In  1881  he  was  active  in  the  For  a  long  time  he  had  charge  of  important  financial 

municipal  reform  movement ;  and  in  1885  was  ap-  transactions  for  John  Jacob  Astor  the  first. 
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Gaj)  Edwud  Jt,  manufacturor,  bom  in  Liberty,  Bed- 
ford county,  Va.,  Feb.  8, 1816;  died  in  Plaquemine, 
La.,  April  26,  1890.  In  1820  he  aooomDanied  his 
father's  tUmii  v  to  Illinois,  and  tour  years  later  to  8t. 
Louis,  Mo.  lie  was  a  student  in  Augusta  College, 
Kentucky,  in  1838-'84.  From  1888  till  1860  he  was  en- 
gaged in  commeroial  business  in  St  Louix,  though  he 
had  established  his  home  in  Plaquemine,  La.,*  in 
1856.  lie  was  closely  identided  with  the  erection  of 
the  first  and  the  present  Merchants'  Exchange  build- 
ing in  8t.  Louis,  and  was  President  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange  in  New  Orleans  from  its  organization, 
in  1888.  In  recent  years,  besides  his  oommerciai 
business,  he  was  largely  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
manufacturing.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
8rd  Louisiana  District  as  a  Democrat  in  1884.  and 
was  re-elected  In  1886,  this  being  tlie  only  political 
office  he  ever  held.  In  Congress  he  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

GUsioiii  Oliver  Si|  naval  officer,  bom  in  Ohio,  in  1809 ; 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1890.  lie  was 
appointed  a  midsnipman  in  the  United  States  ziav^. 
Nov.  1,  1826 ;  was  promoted  past  midshipman,  April 
18,  1832;  lieutenant,  March  8,  1887;  oommanaer, 
Sept.  14,  1856 ;  captain,  July  16,  1862 ;  commodore. 
July  25,  1866;  ana  rear-admiral,  June  10,  1871 ;  and 
was  retired  Jan.  18,  1871.  During  his  naval  career  he 
was  on  sea  duty  twenty-two  years  and  three  months, 
on  shore  or  other  duty  fllleen  years  and  nine  months, 
and  was  unemployed  twenty-six  years  aud  one  month. 
He  made  his  first  cruise,  to  the  West  Indies,  in  1827-'28 ; 
to  the  Mediterranean  in  1836:  commanded  the  schooner 
"  Reefer''  in  the  Mexican  War;  accompanied  Perry's 
expedition  to  Japan  in  1 852-' 55 ;  and  commanded  at 
the  Naval  Asylum  in  Phihidelphia  in  1857.  In  1862, 
while  commanding  the  steamer  ^^  Mount  Vernon."  of 
the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  he  saved  the 
transport  ^*  Mississippi,"  with  Gen.  Butler  and  1,500 
mon  on  board,  whicn  had  ran  aground  on  Frying  Pan 
Shoals,  ott'  the  North  Carolina  coast,  while  on  the  way 
to  New  Orleans.  Later,  he  burned  a  Confederate 
"  lightboat"  directly  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Caswell. 
In  1863  he  commanded  the  steam  sloop  **  Mohican  " 
in  pursuit  of  the  privateer  *^  Alabama."  In  Decem- 
ber, 1864.  and  January,  1865,  he  took  part  in  the  at- 
tacks on  Fort  Fisher,  commanding  the  Srd  Division 
of  the  fleet.  Atter  the  war  he  commanded  the  League 
Island  naval  station  and  the  European  squadron. 

Goff|  MUton  B.,  educator,  bom  m  Allegheny  City, 
Pa..  Dec.  17, 1831 ;  died  there,  Nbv.  8,  1890.  He  was 
graduated  at  Alleghany  College  in  1854  j  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  m  Madison 
College,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  1854-'57;  principal  of 
North  Illinois  University,  Henry,  111.,  for  three  years : 
principal  of  the  Sharpsburg  (Pa.)  Academy;  an4 
principal  of  the  Third  Ward  School,  Allegheny,  for 
four  years.  From  1867  till  1882  he  was  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Western  University,  Allegheny;  in 
1882  was  chosen  Professor  of  MatJ^ematics  and  As- 
tronomy in  Alleghany  College ;  and  from  1884  till  his 
death  was  Chancellor  of  Wcntem  Universitv.  He  had 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  published  several 
works  on  mathematics  and  astronomy. 

Gray. Hiram, iurist,  born  in  Salem,  Washington  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  in  1801 ;  died  in  Elmira,  N.  V.,  May  6,  1890. 
lie  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1821,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Elmira 
in  1825-'28.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1833,  and  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Elmira  District  in  1836,  serving  there  on  the 
Committee  on  Claims.  In  1838,  before  retirintr  from 
Contrress,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Silas  Wright 
circuit  judge  and  V ice-Chancellor  of  the  6th  Judi- 
cial District  of  New  Y  ork,  and  his  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  without  reference.  On  the 
abolition  of  these  offices  soon  afterward  he  retired  to 

Erivnte  practice,  from  which  he  wbj*  called  in  1847  by 
is  election  as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Y'ork.  In  1851  he  was  re-elected  for  the  term  that 
expired  in  1869.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Union  College  in  1867. 


HartnDf  J.  Huud,  dergyman,  bom  in  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  April  6,  IftSo;  died  in  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
June  9,  1890.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  eariy 
age,  succeeded  in  making  a  living  as  a  farmer's  boj 
for  a  few  yean,  and  afterward  learned  the  saddler^s 
trade  in  Pittsburg.  Bemovin^  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  he 
entered  the  college  there,  and  was  graduated  with 
high  honors.  Ue  entered  the  Universalist  ministiy  in 
18o4,  and  soon  received  a  call  to  Quincy,  111.  Bis 
next  parish  was  in  Cincinnati,  and  snbsequently  he 
was  pustor  of  the  Churcli  of  the  Messiah  in  Bufblo 
for  lourtoen  yean.  Thence  he  removed  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.  In  1881  he  united  with  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  he  was  rector  of  Graoe  Chorch,  Wa- 
verly, N.  X .,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  an  orator 
he  achieved  considerable  distinction,  and  delivered 
many  addresses  before  literary  associatious  and  at 
college  commencements  and  religious  conventions.  In 
1870  ne  delivered  the  centennial  address  of  the  Uni- 
ver^list  denomination  at  Boston.  His  works  com- 
prise discourses,  lectures,  ontions,  and  a  volume  of 
poetry  "  Wanderings  on  Parnassus"  (1884). 

HarpflTi  Rstolieri  publisher,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
Oct.  7.  1828 ;  died  there,  iiay  22.  1890.  He  was  the 
seoona  and  last  surviving  son  of  Fletcher  Harper,  the 
youngest  of  the  tour  brothers  who  establiiiied  the 
publishing  house  of  Harper  &  Brothen.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  made  a  voyage,  as  a  sailor  before  the 
mast,  to  China.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  Columbia  College,  traveled  tor  a  vear 
in  Europe,  became  connected  with  the  publisBing 
firm  at  an  early  age,  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1869, 
and  in  1877  succeeded  his  father  in  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  *'''  Harper's  Weekly  "  and  the  other  serial  pub- 
lications of  the  house.  Smoe  1880  he  had  not  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  the  business.  Ho  was  an  adept 
in  manly  sports,  a  man  of  artistic,  literary,  and  muM- 
cal  talents,  and  a  discriminating  collector  o^  books, 
works  of  art,  and  brica-brac.  He  was  presiaent  for 
many  yean  of  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Asylmn 
for  the'  Insane  at  Middletown,  and  was  an  early  and 
active  member  of  the  Union  Lesgue  Club. 

Haven,  Samuel  Bash,  physician,  bom  in  Sheridan, 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  i .,  in  1827 ;  died  in  Chicago, 
111.,  May  5.  1890.  He  removed  to  Illinois  in  18S4, 
studied  meoicine  snd  sui^ry,  and  achieved  a  wide 
reputation  for  his  skill  as  a  surgeon.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  volunteered  hb  services  and 
went  to  the  field  with  the  first  troops  from  Illinois  aa 
brigade  suigeon.  He  oi^oyed  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  Oen.  Grant ;  was  promoted  rapidly  to  divijiion, 
corps,  and  general  army  suigeon ;  and  served  on  the 
stans  of  Oenerals  Grant,  Hancock,  and  Heintzelman. 

Hedge,  FredflriokHsniy.  educator,  bom  in  Cambrid^ 
Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1805;  died  there,  Au«r.  21, 1890.  He 
was  a  son  of  Levi  Hedge.  LL.  D.,  a  well-known  teach- 
er in  his  day.  In  1818  he  accompanied  George  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  to  Germany  as  a  compsnion. 
After  studying  there  five  yean  he  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge and  was  graduated  at  Har\'ard  College  in  1825, 
and  at  its  Divinity-  School  in  1828.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  West  Cambridge 
(now  Arlington)  in  1829 ;  accepted  a  call  to  the  Inde- 
fx;ndent  Congregational  Churcn  in  Bangor,  Me.,  in 
1886,  and  ser\ed  it  till  1850 ;  was  pastor  of  West- 
minster Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  trom  1850  till 
1856 ;  was  called  to  the  church  in  Brookline,  Bfa.s0., 
in  1856 ;  and  retired  from  active  pastoral  labor  in 
1872.  In  1857  he  became  teacher  of^eccle^iastical  his- 
tory in  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  in  1872  Profe8-«*or 
of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  Harvard 
Univeraity,  and  he  held  the  former  chair  till  1877  and 
the  latter  till  1881.  Dr.  Hed^re  was  President  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  and  editor  of  the 
*M;hri8tian  Examiner*'  for  several  vcare.  He  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  D.  D.  and  LL.  t>.  He  was  au- 
thor of  several  hymns  and  a  number  of  widely  read 
books;. among  tnc  latter  "Prose  Writen  of*^  Ger- 
many" (Phihidelphia,  1848;  8d  ed.,  1871)  ;  "Chria- 
tian  Liturcy  for  the  Use  of  the  Church  "  (Boston, 
1853);  ''  Reason  in  Beligion"  (1865;  2d  ed.,  1875); 
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"The  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition"  (1870);  ui  ftcknowledwd  suthority  inhis  sj>Bri»ltiei,  and  mtb 

"  The  Wa;»  of  tbe  Spint,  and  other  EetAji  "  (LSTT) ;  aiiDiu]  eihibitioiiji  of  flowers  and  plunU  in  bis  New 

•'Athrjiam  in  Pliilomiphy.  and  otiier  EaBaya"(IB84);  York    store.      He    was    author    ol    "  Gardcninir    for 

and  "Hours  with  Uemian  Clasaiea"  (i8861.  I'rofil"  (New  Yorli,  1M66;  Sd  edition,  IBKB) :  •'Vnc- 

HsHniBO,    WlUlam,    manulacturer,   bom    in    Alhie,  ticalFloripulture"  (1HSS| ;  "  Gaideninglar  Heasute" 

Rhein-Hessen,    Qennaov,    Oct.    11,    1B24  ;    died    la  (187S);  ■' Handbook  of  I'lanta"  (1881 ;  revised  edition, 

Kvonnville,  lad.,  Sept,   'i-i,  1)190.     He   came  to  tha  1839) ;"  Garden  and  Kann  Topics  "  (18Ui:  and  "Uow 

Unimd  Sutes   ia   18*3    ami,  settling  in  Evaoaville,  the  Farm  pnya"  (188i). 

Jearned  the  maobinist's  Iraiie.     In   1817  be   bofcao  Hewitt,  Jelui  HiU,  balladiet,  born  in  Now  York  city, 

building  a  lareeinachiueBhop  and  foundry,  which  be  July  11,  1801;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  7,  18fl0, 

«»npleted  and  operated  till  oia  death.    He  was  also  He  waa  educated  st  the  United  States  Mililaij  Acad- 

president    of  a  oompany  owning  a  cotton   mill   in  emy,  was  one  of  tlie  band  of  cadeb  who  stlemrited  to 

which  35,000  f  ards  ot  nbeeting  and  drilla  were  manu-  blow  up  the  place,  resigned  from  the  army,  and  spent 

factured  daily.     He  served  for  six  jeara  in  the  oit;  some  time  in  the  South  studying  law,  teaching  muaio, ' 

council ;  was  elected  to  tbe  Btate  House  of  Representa-  and  writing  for  the  press.    In  Kisi  he  selllcd  ui  Balti- 

tivea  in  187",  and  to  the  Stale  Benalo  in  1878 ;  was  more.     While  he  waa  ongajted  there  in  literary  work, 

a  delegate  to  tbe  Eepuhlican  National  Convention  in  be  and  Edgar  Allen  Poe  were  rival  contesUints  for 

IB78 ;  was  elected  to  Conaresa  from  the  lal  Indiana  prizes  offered  by  a  local  paper  for  the  best  story  and 

District  as  a  Republican  in  1878  and  IBSO ;  and  waa  tbs    beet  poem.     Both  writers   tried  for  each  prize, 

defeated  for  a  third  term  in  1882.     While  in  Congress  Foe  won  the  story  prize  with  "  A  Manuscript  found 

he  served  on  the  committees  on  tbe  District  of  Culum-  in  a  Bottle,"  and  Hewitt  tbo  poem  prize  with  '■  The 

bia,  expcnditams  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  on  Song  of  the  Wind."     Each  writer  believed  he  should 

tbe  improvement  of  the  Minsissippi  nver.  have  received  both  priias,  and  at  their  fltat  meeting 

HbIm,  Kidiiel,  clergyman,  born  in  Pfahldorf,  Bavs-  on  the  street  they  engaged  in  a  knock-down  flght. 

ria,  April  12,  1818;  died  in  La  Crosse,  Wig.,  March  Besides  his  ballads,   of  which  "The  Minstrel's  Re- 

%e,   iseo.     He  was  graduated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  turn  from  the  War"  is  the  twst  known,  Mr,  Hewitt 

Newburg  in    1835;  took  a  theolopcal  coursa  in  the  wrote  the  comedy  of  "The  GovemeSB,"  which  was 

University  of  Munich;  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  succesEfully  produced,  and  the  plav  "  Washington  ;  or 

seminary  in    Eicbatadt;  and  was  ordained  a   priest  One  Hundred  Years"  ;  composed  th* oratorio  "Jeph- 

Oct.  18,  IMO,     In  1843  he  ciunc  to  the  United  Stales  tha's  Dat^bier" ;  and  publtshed  a  coUecUon  of  pcr- 

and  was  appointed  pastor  of  a  ohurch  in  Covinftton,  sonal  remmiseencos,  "  Shadows  on  the  Wall  "  {18JT). 

Kt.  ;  and  m  the  following  year,  on  tbe  consecration  Hl^   Thcmas,    an    Aoierican    portrait    and    ftart 

ot  Dr.  John   Martin   Henni  as  flrat  Bishop  of  Mil-  painter,  bom  in  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Pa,,  Oct. 

wankee,  he   removed  to  that  city  and    became   the  18, 1823;  died  at  Trenton  Palls,  N,  Y,,  Oct.  8,  1390. 

bishop's  secretary.    In  184S  be  founded  Su  Mary's  He  waa  one  of  tbe  few  repraentatives  of  what  may 

Church  ;  tben  spent  two  yeara  in  Europe  ;  was  chosen  be  termed  tlie  second  period 

S resident  of  the  Salesianum  on  bis  return  ;  and  on  tbe  of  American  art,  a  period  -  - 
ivision  of  the  diocese  of  Milwaukee  was  appointed  dominated  by  Ave  portrait  and 
flint  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  La  Croase,  and  waa  landscape  painters — Harding, 
oonsecrated  Sept.  B,  1BS8.  Under  bis  administration  Weir,  Cole,  Douiihtv.  and 
the  Franciscan  Sisters  were  eatabliahed  in  La  Croase ,  Durand.  Oftbiaiwrioj,  which 
the  Christian  Brothers  opened  St.  John's  College  in  dates  IVom  tbe  foundation  of 
Prairie  du  Cbien,  and  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  the  National  Amdemy  of  De- 
Dame  bad  several  flourishing  schools  in  various  parts  sign,  Barding  was  a  leader  in 
of  the  State.  By  18T8  his  diocese  comprised  3B  Boston  and  Henry  Inman  in 
churohea  with  roaident  paalora,  fto  others  thut  were  New  York,  where  the  latter 
visited  regularly,  «  priests,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  was  soon  toilowed  by  Elliott 
population  of  4,^,ilOO.  On  March  1*  1880,  be  was  ap-  Baker,  Page,  Lo  Clear,  Hunt- 
poinlsd  Bishop  of  Adrionople  and  Coadjutor  of  Mil-  ington,  and  Hicks,  the  con- 
waukee,  and  on  April  SS,  1882,  received  the  pallium  lemporaries  of  Healy,  Ames, 
■a  second  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee,  Hunt,  and  Staigg,  of  Boston. 
'"— '"'<i  Join  i.,  journalist,  bom  in  East  Donegal  and  an  older  artist,  Sully,  of 
Township,  Lanawter  County,  Pa,,  Oct,  2,  1821;  died  Philadelphia.      Of  the  New  York  group,  Mr.  Daniel 


Pa.,  Dec.  IS,  18M.  '"lie  was' brought  up     Huntington  is  now  the  only  si 
_.u,,  .eoeived   a  collej^nte  education;  studied     early  youth,  at  a    time   when   tuo  ummHiiuu  ui  nn. 
ind  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,     In  ISSa,     offered  few    inducementa   in  this  oountrj-,  that  Mr. 


my  of  Design,  continuing  them  at  the  National 
Academy  in  New  York.  Although  he  painted  some 
landscapes,  Mr.  Hicka  occupied  bimsell  for  tlie  most 


louo,  Mud  1396  he  wa.4  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  Hicks  began  bis  studies  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acade- 

asaWhig:  and  in  1BE8  be  relinquished  the  practice  my    -''    f^~"~     — .:_,.:—    -i, .    .i.-    w.^..,-i 

of  law  and  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Lan-  Aca . 

-caster  "  Examiner,"  with  which  he  remained  till  18B9,  landscapes,  mr.  nn:iui  oixupicu  ai 

when  he  retired  from  businGes.     From  1871  till  IBJB  part  with  the  figure,  and  bis  first 

he  was  naval  officer  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  exhibited  in  IMl,  represe!  -    '  "  *" 

in  1834  snd  ISBfl  he  was  elected  to  Congress  ftum  the  In  his  earlier  years  tlie  D ^   

9th  Pennsylvania  District  as  a  Republican.     He  served  goal  of  American  art  students  ;  but  on  his  first  vi 

•on  the  oommittees  on  War  Claims,  Printing,  and  the  to  Europe,  where  be  spent  tbe  vcars  between  IBlSr 

Government  Printing  Office.  1849,  he  studied  in  Paris  undcfCouture  in  ailditioi 

"     ■  ~    a.  horticulturist,  bom  in  Pathbead,  the  usual  visit  to  IMly.     Mr,  Hicks,  therefore,  she 

:iurgb,   Scotland,   , Tune  ^,  1823;  died  in  share  with  William  M,  Hun     '     '  "      " 

',  N.  J., 


ey  Citv,  N.  J.,  Jan,  17,  1S90,     He  roceiiod  a  vil-     American  art  movement  toward  Paris, 
school  education^  was  apprenticed  to  a  gardener     of  his  four  years  abroad  he  studied  in 

4  in  Paris  and  Rome,  a 


l«»«chool  education,  was  apprenticed  to  a  gardener     of  his  four  years  abroad  he  studied  in  London 
when  fifteen  years  old,  secured  two  nC  the   medals     Florence  a.i  well  as  in  Paris  ai  "   "  "         " 


■offered  by  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  tercitv  he  painted  sevoral  pictures  of  some  importimee, 

beat  herbarium  of  native  and  exotic  nlante,  and  re-  among  them  a  bnlf-lengtb  figure  entitled  ''  Italia.'' 

moved  lo  New  York  city  in  18*).     After  working  in  Such  a  prolonged  periotfof  Ibrcign  study  was  eicep- 

niirserica  in  AsUiria,  Long  Island,  and  in  Pittsburg,  tional  at  the  time,  and  undoubtedly  did  mucb  to  aid 

Pa.,  be  established  himself  as  a  market  gardener  in  professional  success.    On  resuming  the  Active  practice 

Jersey  City  in  1817,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  of  his  prole-sion  in  New  York,  Mr,  Ilicks  soon  earned 

For  many  years  he  confined  hlmsulf  lo  bis  original  a  high  rank  in  popular  estimation  as  a  portrait  pal"'"' 

business,  snd  then  gruduatly  engaged  in  omament4j  Among  his  sitters,  who  have  included  many  o 

ganlcniog,  floriculture,  and  scea  growing,  becoming  most  distinguishedAmericans  of  his  lifetime, 
one  of  the  foremost  seedsmen  in  the  country. 
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low,  Bryant,  Holmefl,  HaUeck,  Bayard  Taylor,  Gen.  1890.    She  attended  Wyomlog:  Seminary,  in  Alezan- 

Meade^  Wiluam  M.  Evarts,  and  Henry  Ward  Beech-  der,  N.  Y.,  a  short  time,  but  showed  a  fondneu  for 

er.    Uis  portraits  of  Hamilton  Fish  and  Mayors  Tie-  the  dramatic  stafe  when  ten  yean  old,  and  was  a 

mann  and  Ounther  are  in  the  New  York  City  Hall,  member  of  the  oallet   corps   m   the   Metropolitan 

Between  1861  and  1855  he  painted  a  somewhat  notable  Theatre,  Buijfalo,  before  she  was  fifteen.    Unaer  ^e 

picture  of  the  repreisentative  authors  of  the  United  ooaching  of  Barton  Hill,  she  made  her  flr»t  appear- 

ettates  and  another  of  the  ffovemors  of  New  York.  Mr.  anoe  in  a  speaking  port  in  the  same  theatre  as  Sally 

Hicks  gained  a  substantia  success  in  portraiture,  and  in  *^  Jack  Sheppard ''  in  1860,  and  soon  became  a  pro- 

his  best  work  is  to  be  credited  with  an  ant  preserva-  nounced  favorite.    From  supporting  star  performers 

tion  of  likenesses  and  a  mellowness  ana  sometimes  she  became  a  leading  lady,  and  her  success  as  soch 

a  warmth  of  color  probably  attributable  in  part  to  led  her  to  undertake  starring.    She  made  her  fin»t 

the  mfluence  of  Couture.    His  pictures  were  usually  attempt  in  this  line  in  Philadelphia  during  the  seai^on 

,  suave,  pleasing,  and  elaborate  rather  than  distinctive-  of  186d-'64.  taking  the  part  of  Juliet  to  Barton  Hill's 

Iv  individual  and  powerful,  and  it  can  not  be  said  Romeo.    Tne  death  of  her  sister  caused  her  to  retire 

toat  he  exercised  any  marked  influence  upon  the  art  from  the  stage  for  two  years,  and  she  reappeared  in 

of  his  time  or  that  his  work  will  be  highly  esteemed  the  Winter  Garden,  New  York  cit>',  playing  as  Bian- 

in  the  future  for  its  technical  qualities.    Mr.  Hicks  ca  in  "  Fazio,"  the  countess  in  *^  Love,'*^  Camille, 

became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  Luoretia   Borgia.  Pauline  Deschapelles,  Parthenia, 

in  1851,  and  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Artists'  Mary  Tudor,  ana  Evadne.    During  recent  years  she 

Fund  Society,  and  was  its  president  ftx>m  1878  to  1885.  had  appearea  irregularly  as  star  and  support,  and  had 

Higgina,  Alvin.  manufacturer,  bom  in  Gray,  Me.,  spent  much  time  preparing  pupils  for  tne  stage. 

May  12, 1813;  died  in  New  York  city,  June  1, 1890.  Howe,  Joseph  Wuliam,  physician,  bom  in  Chatham, 

He  was  a  son  of  a  ship-builder  in  PorUand,  Me.,  N.  B.,  Sept.   80,  1848;    died  at  sea,  June  7,  1890. 

served  an  apprenticeship  with  a  firm  of  exportere  in  When  fourteen  years  old  he  entered  the  printing 

that  city,  and  with  his  brother,  Elias  S.  Higgins,  office  ofhis  fathers  newspaper,  the**  Colonial  Times?^ 

came  to  New  York  city  in  1887  and  engaged  m  the  and  after  learning  the  trade  beoame  a  reporter  on  tne 

retail  carpet  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  &  P&per,  and  in  1861-'62  was  provincial  parliamentary 

£.  S.  Higgins.    The  firm  built  a  factory  in  Jersey  reporter  for  the  '^Colonial  Tmies"  and  the  ^^  Colonial 

City  in  1840  for  the*manu&cture  of  carpets,  beinff  Farmer."     In   1862   he   attended   the   academy  at 

pioneers  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  and  b^gan  studying  medicine ;  in 

subsequently  erected  similar  establishments  in  Brool^-  1863  be  removed  to  New  York  city ;  and  in  1866  he 

lyn,  Hallet's  Cove,  Astoria,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Haver-  was  j^^raduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 

straw.   About  1852  he  retired  tK>m  the  manufacturing  versity  of  New  York.    He  at  once  entered  BcUevne 

business,  and  began  investing  his  wealth  in  choice  Hospital  as  a  junior  assistant,  and  was  soon  promoted 

securities  and  up-town  real  estate,  and  for  many  years  to  be  house  physician  and  house  surgeon.  In  1866  be 

met  with  uniform  success ;  but  in  late  years  he  made  was  appointed  attending  physidan  of  the  Bureau  of 

injudicious  investments,  in  which  he  lost  much  of  his  Medical  and  Surgical  Belief  tor  the  Outdoor  Poor  ot 

fortune.  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  also  clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 

Hogan,  Thomai  Matthewi  artist,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ire-  gery  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 

land,  about  1842;  died  m  BrookWn,  N.  Y'.,  April  6,  New  York,  and  retained  both  offices  till  his  death. 

1890.    He  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  boy.  He  was  also  visiting  surgeon  to  St.  Francis  Hospital 

studied  sketching  and  drawing  on  wood,  and  began  and  president  of  its  medical  board.    Dr.  Howe  was  a 

his  art  career  as  a  war  pictorial  correspondent  for  memoer  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and 

*'  Frank  Leslie's  lUustratea  Newspaper"  in  1861.   He  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Sodetv,  was  author 

sketched  many  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  of  several  technical  treatises  and  editorially  connected 

civil  war,  including  the  scenes  connected  with  the  with  the  '^  Medical  Journal,"  and  was  on  his  way  to 

assassination  of  President  Lincoln.    Soon  after  com-  attend  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  Berlin 

Dieting  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  impeachment  of  when  fatallv  attacked  by  apopleinr. 

President  Johnson,  he  withdrew  with  Frsnk  Schell  Howe,  Walter,  lawyer,  bom  in  New  York  dty.  May 

ftx>m  the  Leslie  establishment,  and  the  two  artists  8, 1849  ;  died  off  Newport,  B.  I.,  Aiu:.  22, 1890.    ht 

opened  the  studio  in  the  Moffiit  Building  so  well  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 

known  to  artists,  engravers,  publishers,  editors,  and  York  in  1868,  and  at  the  Law  School  of  'Colurobia 

literary  workers.    The  firm  of  Schell  &  Hogan  was  College  in  1870,  and  afterward  nursued  a  systematic 

successful  from  the  start,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  pub-  course  of  study  in  French  and  German  and  in  litera- 

lisher  of  illustrated  papers  or  books  in  the  country  ture.    He  also  studied  water-color  painting  and  land- 

who  has  not  engaged  the  services  of  its  members,  scape  gardening,  and  had  done  excellent  work  in  both 

Some  of  their  most  important  work  was  done  tor  of  tnese  branches  from  a  pure  love  of  artistic  study, 

magazines  and  books  issued  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  In  1888, 1884.  and  1885  he  was  a  Bepublican  member  of 

D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  the  Century  Company,  and  Boston  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  there  rendered  his  na- 

and  rhiladelphia  firms.     Both  artists  made  many  tive  citv  and  the  State  a  larf^e  service  in  combating 

sketches  and  drawings  on  wood   for   *^  Picturesque  political  corruption.    He  was  defeated  lor  the  State 

Canada/*  and  superintended  the  entire  art  work  on  Senate,  though  he  ran  far  ahead  of  his  party  ticket,  in 

that  publication.  1885;  and  on  July  81,  1888,  he  was  appointed  by 

Hblmee,  Etydney  Tm  lawyer,  bom  in  Schaghticoke,  Mayor  Hewitt  a  member  of  the  reform  Board  of  New 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14, 1815  ;  died  in  Bay  Aqueduct  CommiasionenB.    Mr.  Howe  was  a  member 

City,  Mich.,  Jan.   17]  1890.     He  accompanied  his  and  former  Secretary  of  the  Union  Leasrue  Club,  and 

father's  family  to  Momsville,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  member  of  the  Century.  University,  and  Down-Town 

in  1819.  received  an  academic  education,  spent  five  Clubs.    He  published  *^  The  Garden,"  a  hii^corv  of  or- 

years  aa  a  civil  engineer,  and  was  admitted  to  the  namental  gimlening  from  the  Roman  period.   I'hough 

bar  in  1841.    In  1848  and  1850  he  was  appointed  loan  an  expert  swimmer,  he  was  drowned  while  bathing, 

commissioner  for  Madison  County,  and  in  1851, 1855,  Howsi,  Osoar,  educator,  bom  near  Carmel,  N.  Y., 

and  1859  he  wns  elected  judge  and  surrogate  for  the  April  20,  1880;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  6,  1<^90. 

county,  serving  till  1864.     In  the  latter  year  he  was  He  was  graduated  at  Madison   Universitv  in  1850, 

elected  to  Congress  from  the  22d  New  York  District,  spent  a  year  in  post-graduate  study  at  Rocnester  Uni- 

and  after  serving  one  term  resumed  the  practice  of  versity,*and  travel^i  and  studied  abroad  for  two 

law  in  partnership  with  Roscoe  Conkling  in  Utica,  years.    In  1855  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Greek  and 

N.  Y.    In  1871,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  Latin  in  Shurtleff  College;  in  1868  made  a  second 

health,  he  removed  to  Bay  City,  and  there  became  visit  to  Europe;  in  1874  became  Professor  of  Latin 

one  of  the  foremont  of  trial  lawyers.  and  Modem  Langiiag»i  in  Madison  University ;  and 

Hosmer,  Jean,  actress,  bom  in  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  in  1882  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Modem  Lsn- 

Jan.  29,  1842:   died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  January  guages  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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HoD,  Joetpih  BBrtiae^  naval  officer,  born  in  Westches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  April  26, 1802:  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Jan.  17, 1890.  He  studiea  in  Cheshire  Academy,  and 
waM  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
n&vy  Irom  Connecticut,  iHov.  9, 1818.  His  first  serv- 
ice was  on  the  frigate  *'  Congress,'*  attached  to  the 
fleet  commanded  bj  his  famous  uncle.  He  was  com- 
misrioned  a  lieutenant,  Jan.  8,  1825 ;  commander, 
Sept.  8, 1841 ;  captain,  Sept.  14, 1855 ;  retired,  Dec.  21, 
1861 :  and  promoted  commodore,  July  1 6, 1862.  Dur- 
ing his  naval  ctireer  he  was  en^raged  in  sea  service 
twenty-two  years  and  three  months ;  on  shore  or  other 
duty,  flfteen  years  and  three  months ;  and  was  unem- 
ployed thirty-eight  years  and  eight  months.  He 
commanded  the  sloop  **  Warren ''  on*  the  Pacific 
coast  in  1845-'47  :  the  northern  district  of  California 
for  a  short  period  oetbre  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War ; 
the  receiving  ship  at  Philadelphia  in  1S50-'51;  the 
frigate  *^St.  Liawrence  "  on  the  Brazilian  station  and 
in  the  Paraguay  expedition  in  1857-^59;  and  the 
**  Savannah,"  of  the  blockading  squadron  off  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina  in  1861.  After  his  retirement, 
he  was  on  special  duty,  superintending  the  building 
of  gunboats  on  Mississippi  river,  in  1862-'64 ;  com- 
manded the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia  in  1865 ;  was 
President  of  the  Examining  Board  m  Philadelphia  in 
1866-'67 ;  and  wan  light-house  inspector  for  the  1st 
District,  with  headouarters  at  Portland,  Me.,  from 
1869  till  1878,  when  ne  wholly  retired  iVom  duty  and 
made  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 

JaawmL  John  A.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Vermont,  in  1824 ; 
died  in  llyde  Park,  HI.,  June  16,  1890.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1846 ;  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  111. ;  served  two  terms  as  circuit 
judge  of  Cook  County ;  and  was  Professor  of  Consti- 
tutional Law^  Equity,  and  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1867-'68.  Jud^  Jameson  was 
also  for  many  vears  assistant  editor  ot  the  ^*  American 
Law  Beglxter/^  and  had  written  legal  works. 

Joaoldmsoii,  Philip  J.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Breslau,  Ger- 
many, in  November,  1817*;  cued  in  New  York  city, 
Jan.  6.  1890.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1827  ; 
stadiea  law  in  New  York  city,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  was  appointed  assistant  corporation  attorney 
in  1840.  In  1855  he  became  assistant  United  States 
district  attorney,  and,  under  special  provision  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  substitute  United  States  attomev. 
For  securing  the  first  conviction  for  smuggling,  tne 
firBt  capital  conviction  for  slave  trading,  and  the  con- 
viction of  the  Nicaragua  filibusters,  ho  received, 
through  Attorney-General  Caleb  Cushing  and  by 
direction  of  President  Pierce,  the  thanks  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  his  Huccessful  prosecutions.  He  resigned 
at  the  time  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  troubles,  and 
was  engaged  in  private  practice  till  1870,  when  he 
was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Marine  Court  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  De- 
cember, 1876,  resumed  practice.  At  the  Ijeginningof 
the  civil  war  he  organised  the  59th  Regiment,  New 
York  Volunteers,  went  to  the  fW>nt  as  its  lieutenant- 
colonel,  was  appointed  United  States  paymaster,  and 
stationed  at  Fort  Monroe  and  in  New  Orleans';  and 
after  being  discharged  from  the  army  was  commis- 
sioned a  brevet  brigadier-general  by  Gov.  Fenton. 
He  was  elected  President  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  in  1855,  and  first  President  of  the  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum  in  1859. 

johnaoii,  Albert  L..  inventor,  bora  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  in  1828 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  18, 1890. 
He  lived  in  his  native  city  till  about  1870,  and  pre- 
viou:<  to  the  civil  war  was  a  sucessftil  planter.  Losing 
mnch  of  his  proper^,  he  removed  to  New  York  city 
and  applied  nira.Helf  to  mechanical  study  and  inven- 
tions, particularly  in  the  line  of  street-railroad  trac- 
tion. His  most  important  invention  was  the  automatic 
switch,  now  used  oy  nearly  every  horse-car  company 
in  the  country,  and*  operated  b^r  one  of  the  horses  step- 
pmg  upon  it.  On  the  expiration  of  his  patent  some 
time  atfo,  many  companies  began  using  his  invention 
without  compensation,  and  he  had  many  lawsuits  on 
hand  against  such  companies  and  others,  who  ho 


claimed  had  inftinji^  on  his  patent  before  its  expira- 
tion. He  had  received  a  decision  of  the  courts  that  his 
claim  for  profits  and  damages  was  good,  and  was  visit- 
ing his  lawyers  when  he  dropped  dead. 

Johnson,  WilUami  architect,  bom  in  Kingston-on- 
Hull,  England,  May  8, 1815 ;  died  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
Sept.  26, 1890.  He  was  educated  in  his  fathers  busi- 
ness, that  of  architect  and  builder;  removed  to  New 
York  city  early  in  life;  and  was  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  erection  of  costly  residences,  churches, 
and  other  buildings,  including  the  brick  and  marble 
row  on  Washington  Square,  near  University  Place. 
Soon  aiter  coming  to  the  United  States  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  for  a  long 
time  his  office  was  known  by  the  Mends  and  objects 
of  the  movement  as  an  important  ^'station"  on  the 
*^  underground  railroad."  His  convictions  on  the  slav- 
ery question  led  him  to  withdraw  fh>m  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  connect  himself  with  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  organization.  He  had  scholarly  tastes, 
and  collected  a  laige  library  of  modern  and  classical 
works  and  of  early  15th  ana  16th  century  books. 

Xayi  flidnfl^  de,  military  officer,  bom  at  Guttenberg, 
N.  J..  Marcn  7, 1845;  died  in  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  Aug.  80, 1890.  His  father  was  Geom  Cole- 
man de  Kay,  of  New  York,  a  commodore  in  Die  navy 
of  the  Areentiue  Hepublic,  and  his  mother  was  the 
onl^r  daughter  of  the  poet  Joseph  Rodman  Drake.  His 
tamily,  originally  French,  came  from  Haarlem  to  New 
Amsterdam  in  1680.  After  residing  several  years  in 
Europe,  he  entered  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
College  shortly  before  the  civil  war.  Early  in  1862 
he  left  school,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  therlst  New 
York  Volunteers,  and  for  distinguishing  himself  on 
the  field  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  8th  Con- 
necticut Volunteers.  Subsequently  he  served  on  the 
staffs  of  Gens.  Butler,  Devens,  and  Terry,  and  for 
bravery  at  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  ana  in  other 
battles  was  brevetted  captain  and  m^jor.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  service  m  December,  1865.  In  1867 
he  joined  the  uprising  of  the  Cretans  against  Turkey. 
The  last  undertaking  in  which  he  was  there  concerned 
was  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Turkish  fiaphip  **  Ib- 
rahim Pacha,"  which  was  on  blockading  duty  off  the 
coast.  The  vessel  had  gone  off  on  some  temporary 
duty,  leaving  her  anchors  buoved,  to  be  used  a^n 
on  ner  return.  During  her  absence  De  Kay,  in  a 
small  boat,  aflUxed  a  torpedo  to  the  andior  chain  and 
returned  to  shore,  paying  out  wires  to  connect  with 
an  electric  battery  there.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
vessel  to  her  anchorage,  De  Kay  attempted  to  fire  the 
torpedo,  but  for  some  reason  the  wires  refused  to  work 
and  the  attempt  ended  in  failure.  The  torpedo  was 
discovered  by  the  Turks,  and  the  warning  tnev  thus 
received  induced  them  to  remove  the  ship  ana  raise 
the  blockade  from  the  north  shore  of  the  island.  Soon 
after  tliis  M^or  De  Kay  was  seriously  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  a  musket  ball.  In  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  mainland,  where  proper  surgical  aid  could  be  had, 
he  was  in  a  small  boat,  with  scant  food  and  water,  for 
ten  davs.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
studiea  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  held  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  staff  of  Gov.  John  A.  Diz,  and  became  a 
United  Stetes  district  attorney. 

Xeegan,  WilUami  clergyman,  bom  in  King's  County, 
Ireland,  April  22,  1824;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
May  10,  1890.  He  accompanied  his  parente  to  the 
United  States  in  1842;  was  graduated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Fordhum,  N.  Y.,  in  1858;  was  ordained  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  October  of  the  same  vear, 
and  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Bev.  David  W. 
Bacon  in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  Brooklyn. 
In  1855,  on  the  consecration  of  Father  Bacon  as  first 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Portland,  Me.,  Father  Keegnn 
succeeded  him  as  rector  of  the  Brooklvn  church,  and 
in  1880  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  diocese 
of  Long  Island  and  a  member  of  Bishop  Loughlin's 
council!  He  ahso  was  chaplain  of  the  St.  Patrick's 
Society  for  many  years.  An  unusual  evidence  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was  the  placing  at  half- 
mast  of  flags  on  the  public  buildings  in  Brooklyn. 
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SKfiUflT,  Wmiam  Damgli,  lesrislator,  born  in  Philadel- 
bU,  Pa.,  April  12, 1814;  died  in  Wasbinfirton,  D.  C, 
an.  9, 1890.  He  was  of  Irisb  and  Frencb  Hu^enot 
extraction ;  attended  acbool  till  be  was  eleven  years 
old  ;  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  jeweler  fVom  his  four- 
teenth year  till  Ins  majority.  After  oomplecing  his 
time,  he  followed  his  trade  in  Boston  for  five  years, 
and  then,  returning  to  Philadelphia,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  In  1846  he  was 
elected  prosecutor  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  held  the  office  two  tenns,  and  was  then 
elected  judgd  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Philadelphia.  He  held  this  office  till  1856,  and  re- 
signed to  become  a  candidate  for  Conjrress  as  a 
Republican.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  a  Demo- 
crat, a  free-trader,  and  an  abolitionist.  In  his  first 
canvass  for  Congress  he  was  defeated.  He  resumed 
private  practice  till  1860,  when  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
and  also  to  Congreiss  from  the  4th  Pennsylvania 
District.  Bv  re-elections  he  held  the  office  con- 
tinuously tilt  his  death,  and  as  Uie  oldest  member 
in  point  of  consecutive  service  was  known  as  *^  the 
Father  of  the  House.*'  During  his  Ion?  service  ho 
was  conspicuous  as  an  advocate  of,  hign  protective 
duties,  and  his  earnest  and  constant 'championship  of 
the  pig-iron  interest  of  his  State  caused  him  to  be 
known  familiarly  as  ^^  Pig-iron  Kelley.''  He  had 
served  on  the  committees  on  agriculture,  naval  af&irs. 
Indian  affairs,  weights  and  measures,  and  Centennial 
celebration,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Judge 
Kelley  was  both  popular  and  effective  as  a  lecturer, 
and  as  a  writer  on  issues  of  the  day  had  a  large  ana 
appreciative  following.  Besides  many  political  ad- 
dresses and  literary  essays,  he  published :  ^*  Address 
to  the  Colored  Department  of  tne  House  of  Kef\ige  " 
0850);  '^Reasons  for  abandoning  the  Theory  of 
Free  Trade  and  adopting  the  Principle  of  Protection 
lo  American  Industry  "  (1872) :  **  Letters  fVom  Eu- 
rope "  (1880) ;  and  "The  New  South "  a887). 

Kngi  BoAis  H.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Rensselaerville,  Al- 
bauv  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1820;  died  in  Catskill, 
N.  X .,  Sept.  13,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Lima,  M.  Y.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1848,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1854,  was  President 
of  the  (Catskill  Bank  from  1857  till  1868,  and  was  a 
Republican  presidential  elector  in  1860.  In  1868  and 
1880  be  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
conventions,  and  in  the  latter  was  one  of  the  body  of 
806  delegates  who  voted  to  nominate  Gen.  Grant  for 
a  third  term.  On  May  5,  1885,  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Catskill  Savings  Bajik. 

Klntflhaki  Homy  W»  explorer,  bom  in  Prague.  Bo- 
hemia, in  1848;  diea  in  New  York  city,  Marcn  26. 
1890.  He  was  a  son  of  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  **  Bohemia  "  newspaper  in  Prague,  was  educated 
for  a  civil  engineer,  became  a  skillful  draughtsman, 
and  settled  in  the  United  States  in  1870.  Almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival  he  engaged  for  a  whaling 
voyage  to  Repulse  Bay,  Greenland,  which  lasted 
nearlv  three  years,  and  on  his  return  tic  accompanied 
a  seal-hunting  expedition  from  New  London  to  the 
Antartic  Ocean.  At  the  expiration  of  this  cruise  he 
was  employed  on  several  transatlantic  steamships  as 
an  interpreter,  till  the  expedition  to  search  for  the  Sir 
John  Franklin  records  was  fitted  out  in  1877,  when 
he  joined  the  party  as  the  artist.  In  July.  1878,  he 
sailed  in  the  "  Eothen  "  for  Marble  Island,  in  com- 
ponv  with  Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka,  William  H. 
Gilaer,  Frank  Melius,  and  *'  Esquimau  Joe."  While 
in  the  Arctic  re 'ions  ne  made  the  sketches  afWward 

Fublished  bv  Harper  <fc  Brothers  and  the  **  London 
llustrated  News,"  and  discovered  the  remains  of 
Liout.  Irving,  one  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  officers. 
After  returning  from  the  expedition,  he  lectured  on  it 
in  Austria  and  Germany ;  was  decorated  with  the 
Cross  of  Honor  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  and, 
making  hit*  home  m  New  York  city,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lite  in  humble  ^^ervice,  tnousrh  possess- 
ing much  skill  an  an  artist  and  a  civil  engineer. 


T^yhawiy  Elbridg*  GenTf  lawyer,  bora  in  FarmingtoiL, 
Ontario  Countv,  N.  YT,  Oct.  18,  1814;  died  in  Glen 
Gerry,  ('anandaigua  lake,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1690.  He 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  subsequently  studied  in 
Canandai^nia  Academy,  where  he  had  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  for  a  classmate ;  became  a  civil  engineer,  and 
was  employed  in  tlie  construction  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1844.  He  established  himself  in  practice  in  Canan- 
daigua,  and  resided  there  till  his  death.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Coastitutionai 
Convention,  and  in  1874, 1876, 1878,  and  1880  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  fVom  the  27th  New  York  District  as  a  Re- 
publican, serving  in  that  body  on  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee. After  tne  resignations  of  RcMcoe  Conkling 
and  Thomas  C.  Piatt  as  United  States  Senators  frum 
New  York  in  1881,  Mr.  Lapham  became  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  caucus  of  the  Legislature  for  Mr. 
Conklinjf  s  former  seat^  and  on  July  22,  in  the  joint 
convention  of  the  Legislature,  he  ^rst  received  6Z 
votes,  with  40  for  Clarkson  N.  Potter.  28  for  Roeooe 
Conkling,  and  1  for  Stewart;  L.  Woooford.  On  the 
second  ballot  he  received  92  votes,  with  42  for  Mr. 
Potter  and  68  necessary  for  a  choice.  He  was  accord- 
ingly declared  elected  for  the  term  expiring  March  S, 
18S5,  and  took  his  seat  on  Oct.  11  following  his  elec- 
tion. In  the  Senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  fisheries,  and  a  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees on  foreign  relations,  patents,  and  elections, 
and  of  the  select  committee  on  woman  suffrage. 

La/i  Oliver  Ingraliain,  artist,  born  in  New  York  citv, 
Jan.  81. 1845 ;  cTied  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  June  28, 1890. 
He  stuaicd  painting  in  Cooper  Union  Art  School,  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  with  Thomas 
Hicks ;  waa  elected  an  assodate  of  the  Academy  in 
1876,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Artist  Fund  Society 
and  of  the  Century  Club.  He  had  bad  a  studio  in 
the  Young  Mens*  Christian  Association  boilding  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  %ures.  Among  his  por- 
traits are  those  of  Robert  and  Cornelius  Ray  and  Na« 
thaniel  Prime,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Collec- 
tion ;  Gen.  Grant,  in  the  United  States  Bank ;  and 
Aaron  Burr,  in  the  Centurv  Club.  One  of  his  most 
pleasing  sketches  is  that  of  Kdwin  Booth  as  *^  Hamlet." 

Letter,  Oharlsa  Edwaxdi,  author,  bora  in  Griswold, 
Conn.,  July  16,  1815;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Jan. 
29,  1890.  He  studied  law  and  theology,  and  b^:an 
preaching,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  it  on  ac- 
count of  weak  lungs.  In  1840  he  went  to  England 
as  one  of  the  American  delegates  to  the  Kxetor  Hall 
Anti-Slavery  Convention,  as  well  as  for  his  health, 
and  while  there  was  appointed  United  States  consul 
at  Genoa,  Italy,  where  he  resided  six  years.  On  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  he  made  his  home  in 
New  York  city  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
and  engaged  m  editorial,  and  general  literary  work. 
His  publications  include :  *^  The  Glory  and  Shame  of 
England  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1841),  praising  England 
for  emancipating  slaves  in  her  West  India  colonies, 
and  condemning  her  for  the  slavcir  permitted  in  tiie 
home  factories  and  coal  mines;  *^  Condition  and  Fate 
of  England"  (1842);  "The  Artist,  Merchant,  and 
Statesman  "  (1845) ;  "  Life  and  Voyages  of  Americua 
Vespucius"  (1846);  "Artists  in  America"  (1846); 
"My  Consulship'*  (2  vols.,  1851);  "The  Napoleon 
Dynasty"  (1852);  "Lite  and  Public  Serxices  of 
Charles  Sumner  "  (1874) ;  "  Our  First  Hundred  Years  " 
( 1874) ;  "  America's  Advancement  ( 187 S)  ;  "  The  Mex- 
ican Republic"  (1878) ;  "  History  of  the  United  Sutes  " 
(2  vols.,  1883) ;  and  "Life  and  Achievements  of  Sam 
Houston"  (18S3) ;  besides  several  translations. 

Lhiodhi,  Abraham,  student,  bora  in  Chicago,  111.,  in 
1871 ;  died  in  London.  England,  Mnrch  5, 1890.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  tne  martyred  President,  and  the 
only  son  of  Robert  Tod  and' Mary  Harlan  Lincoln. 
He  pursued  preparatory  studies  in  'Washington  while 
his  father  was  Secrctarv  of  War,  and  afterward  in  the 
University  School  in  Chicago,  with  the  intention  of 
entering  Harvard  University  and  subsequently  8tudv> 
ing  law.     On  the  appointment  of  his  father  to  be 
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United  States  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  his  prediction  AilflUed  that  the  Gentiles  would  cany  a 

he  reluctantly  abandoned  his  preparatory  studies,  ana  popular  election. 

accompanied  the  family  to  London.  Soon  afterward  ■nAlniiis^  WilUaoi  JonriSf  civil  engineer,  bom  in  New 
he  entered  a  private  school  in  Versailles  to  learn  the  York  City,  in  1812  ;  died  in  New  Brighton,  Staten 
BYench  language.  In  October,  1889,  a  carbuncle  de-  Island,  Feb.  16,  1890.  He  began  his  professional 
veloped  on  his  shoulder.  This  was  out  out,  and  an  Qarecr  on  the  £rie  Canal  in  1827,  and  was  connected 
abscess  formed  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  best  with  that  work  till  1846,  being  lor  many  years  one  of 
French  and  English  physicians.  He  was  a  robust  the  chief  engineers.  In  June,  1846,  he  was  ax>pointed 
and  studious  boy,  well  advanced  in  Greek,  Latin,  chief  engineer  of  the  construction  of  the  dry  docks  in 
mathematics,  English  literature,  and  French,  and  a  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  In  1857  he  was  elected  State 
favorite  with  all  who  knew  him.  Engineer  of  New  York,  in  1859  was  appointed  a  State 
LvmaD,  Ohaster  Bmithf  educator,  bom  in  Manches-  railroad  commissioner,  in  1868  was  elected  President 
ter.  Conn.,  Jan.  18, 1814;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  in 
Jan.  29, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1870  he  competed  successfully  for  tiie  prize  offered  by 
1837.  taught  in  Ellin^n,  Conn.,  two  years,  then  en-  the  Austrian  Gtovemment  for  the  best  phms  for  im- 
tereJ  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  city,  proving  the  cataracts  of  the  Danube.  He  built  the 
and  completed  his  course  in  Yale  Divinity  School  original  water  works  at  Albany  and  Chicago,  was  act- 
in  1842.  On  Feb.  15,  1848,  he  was  ordained  pastor  ing' president  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Erie  Railway 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  New  Britain,  for  two  years,  was  engineer  of  several  large  Western 
Conn  ,  but  tailing  health  soon  compelled  him  to  seek  railroads,  and  was  one  of  the  consulting  engineers  in 
a  change  of  climate,  and  In  October,  1845,  he  sailed  the  oonstraction  of  the  new  Capitol  at  Allmny.  He 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  During  his  year's  sojourn  received  the  first  American  honorary  membership  in 
there  he  taught  four  months  in  the  Boyal  School  in  the  London  Sodetr  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Honolulu,  and  from  pereonal  observations  of  the  vol>  ICoOnryi  Qeorge  waabhigtai,  lawyer,  bom  near  £  vans* 
cano  of  Kilauea  estaolished  some  principles  of  vol-  villc,  Ind.,  Aug.  29, 1885;  died  in  St.  Joseph.  Mo., 
oanic  action  previously  unknown.  In  June,  1847,  he  June  28. 1890.  When  he  was  a  year  old  the  family 
suled  for  California,  where  he  spent  more  than  two  removed  to  the  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory  now  in  the 
years  in  surveying  the  newly  discovered  gold  regions,  State  of  Iowa.  He  received  a  public-school  education^ 
and  in  April,  1850,  he  returned  to  New  Haven.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  In 
was  appomted  Professor  of  Industrial  Mechanics  and  the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State  I^egb- 
Physics  in  Yale  Scientific  School  in  July,  1859,  and  lature  ;  in  1861  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where 
was  thus  active  in  organizing  that  department  of  the  he  served  four  years  and  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
univer»ity.  In  1871  the  branch  of  mechanics  was  mittees  on  military  affairs  and  the  judiciary  ;  and  in 
taken  from  his  professorship,  the  tide  of  which  was  1868  he  took  Judcre  Miller's  place  in  the  law  firm  of 
changed  to  Astronomy  and  Physios.  Ho  retained  this  Bankin  and  Miller,  in  Keokuk.  In  1868  he  was 
chair  till  1884,  when  he  was  relieved  of  the  cfaaii^  elected  to  Congress  from  the  1st  Iowa  district  as  a 
of  physics.  In  October,  1886,  a  stroke  of  paralysis  Bepublican,  and  in  1870, 1872,  and  1874  was  re-elected, 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  favorite  branch  of  as-  While  a  member  of  Congress  he  served  on  the  com- 
tronomy ;  and  in  1889  he  was  made  emeritus  Professor  mittees  on  navid  affairs,  revision  of  laws,  elections, 
of  Astronomy.  railways  and  canals,  and  the  judiciary ;  was  author  of 

Imnan,  Josrah^  lawyer,  bora  in  Lyons,  Mich.,  Sept.  the  law  under  which  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States 
18, 1840;  died  m  Council  Bluff»,  Ix>waf  July  9, 1890.  was  reomnized;  propo^  the  joint  committee  on 
He  had  just  entered  college  when  the  civil  war  broke  counting  tiie  electoral  vote ;  and  was  active  in  prepar- 
out.  Abandoning  his  studies,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  ing  and  passing  the  Electoral  bill.  On  the  inau^ura- 
in  the  4th  Iowa  Cavalrv.  From  Oct.  19,  1862,  till  tion  of  President  Hayeb,  Mr.  McCrary  was  appointed 
Feb.  21, 1865,  he  was  adjutant  of  the  29th  Iowa  In-  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  held  the  office  till  1879,  when 
fantry  ;  in  1864  was  aide-de-camp  and  inspector-gen-  he  wasap{)ointed  Judjg^of  the  8th  Judicial  District.  In 
eral  on  the  staff  of  Brig. -Gen.  Samuel  A.  Kice  j  nom  1884  he  resigned  this  office  and  removed  to  Kansas 
Feb.  21, 1865,  till  Aug.  10  was  mi^jor  of  his  regiment ;  City,  Mo.,  to  assume  the  duties  of  general  consulting 
and  fVom  Feb.  1,  1865,  till  mustered  out  of  the  service  attorney  of  the  Atchison,  Toneka  and  Santa  Fi  Rail- 
he  was  idde-de-camp  and  acting  assistant  ad^utant-gen-  road  Companv.  He  published  **  American  Law  oi 
eral  on  the  staff  of  Mig.-Oen.  Frederick  Steele.  After  Elections"  (Chicago,  1875). 

the  war  ho  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  MeOntxjt  Thomai  GU/i   lawyer,   bom  in  Daviess 

and  had  since  practiced  at  Council  Blufis.    He  was  County,  Ky.,  in  1817 ;  died  in  Owensborough,  Ky., 

deputy  collector  of  intemal  revenue  for  the  5th  Iowa  Juljr  10,  1890.    He  was  educated  and  admitted  to  the 

District  from  Jan.  1.  1867,  till  March  1,  1870;  was  bar  in  his  native  county,  and  besides  practicing  his 

circuit  judge  of  the  13th  Iowa  Judicial  District  from  profession  was  for  many  years  engaged  in   farming. 

Jan.  1  till  Dec.  81,  1884  ;  and  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1852  he  was  a  Democratic  presidential  elector,  and 

fW)m  tho  9th  Iowa  District  as  a  Republican  in  1886  in  1868  wan  elected  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 

and  1888.  He  served  on  the  committees  on  war  claims,  James  Guthrie,  resigned.    He  served  till  1871,  and 

expenditures  in  the  State  Department,  admission  to  the  after  an  interval  of  two  years  was  re-elected  to  sue- 

floor  (nelect),  and  on  elections.  ceed  Willis  B.  Machen  for  the  term  ending  March  8, 

Lyime,  Thomai  A,  actor,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1879.    During  his  first  term  he  attracted  wide  atten- 

in  1806 ;  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  81,1890.  tion  by  introducing  and  supporting  a  reiK>lution  to 

He  was  believed  to  be  oldest  American  actor,  and  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ownership  of 

made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Walnut  Arlington  Heights,  and  to  consider  the  propriety  of 

Street  Theatre,  Pniladelphia,  in  the  part  of  William  di:«interring  the  remains  of  national  solaiers  buried 

Tell,  about  1828.  After  achievini;  success  in  his  native  there  and  of  restoring  the  property  to  the  family  of 

city,  he  spent  several  years  in  New  Orleans  and  other  Gen.  Robeit  E.  Lee.    The  resolution  was  forced  to  a 

Southern  cities  ;    was  ambuscaded  with  a  party  of  vote  by  the  Republicans,  and  defeated.   In  his  second 

actors  by  the  Indiann  in  Florida  during  the  Seminole  term  ne  servca  on  the  committees  of  foreign  rela- 

War,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  ;  came  to  New  York  tions,  Indian  affairs,  and  civil  service  and  retrench- 

and  played  at  the  Park  Theatre  under  Simpson's  man-  ment.    Ho  had  twice  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate 

sgement,  and  at  the  old  Bowerv  Theatre  with  Forrest,  for  Congress  and  for  Governor  of  Kcntuclcy. 

K>oth,  and  Ingersoll,  when  "thomas  Hamblin    was  KoHeniyi  Heniy  D.,  lawyer,  bom  m  Haitford,  Ky., 

manager;  and  took  the  Pioneer  Theatrical  Company  Feb.  27,  1626;  died  there,  Dec.  17,  1890.    He  was 

to  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  irom  Buffalo.    In  graduated  at  Transylvania  Law  School  in  1845;  was 

1862  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  manage  Brigham  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  in 

Young's  newly  establijthed  theatre,  and  for  a  time  was  1851-^58,  of  the  State  Senate  in  1861-^65,  and  again 

an  acKnowledged  Mormon :  but  afterward  he  became  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in   1865-'67  ;  was 

an  aggressive  opponent  of  tne  Church,  and  lived  to  see  elected  to  Congress  ft*om  the  2d  Kentucky  District  as 
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a  Democrat  in  1870,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  was  appointed  vicar-eeneral  of  the  Boman  Gatholjo 

Democratic  National  Committee  since  1876.  diocese  of  Kooheater.  1^.  Y.,  in  1886,  in  suooeaaion  to 

IbtKee,  George  (X|  lawjer,  bom  in  Joliet,  111.,  Oct.  the  Bev.  James  M.  Early,  and  in  August,  1889,  Pope 

2, 1837;  died  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  Not.  17^  1890.     He  Leo  XUI  created  him  a  monsiffnor   of  the    papal 

received  a  collegiate  education,  was  admitted  to  the  household.    His  investiture  was  delayeil  till  Dec  11 

bar  on  attaining  his  migority,  served  as  city  attorney  following,  on  account  of  hb  impaired  health,  and 

of  Centralia,  and  practiced  law  till  the  beginning  of  alter  the  ceremony  he  was  prostrated  till  his  death, 
the  civil  war.    In  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the        MdNaiyi  William  Haniy)  soldier,  bom  in  Brooklyn, 

Eleventh  Illinois  infantry,  served  through  the  war,  N.  Y.,  in  1882;  died  there,  March  7,  1890.    He  was 

was  wounded  at  Fort  Donobon,  Sbiloh,  and  Vioks-  for  many  years  a  member  and  captain  in  the  14th 

burg,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  with  the  Begiment  of  militia,  and,  going  to  the  ftont  at  the  be- 

rank  of  brigadier  -  general,  having  defeated  the  Con-  ginning  of  the  civil  war  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 

federates  in  their  assault  on  Yazoo  City,  March  5,  158th  New  York  Volunteers,  served  oontinnously  with 

1864.    Alter  the  war  he  settled  in  Vicksburg  and  re*  the  regiment,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  bre- 

sum4d  law  practice.    He  was  appointed  Beginter  in  vetted  brigadier-general  lor  gallantry.     He  was  an 

Bankruptc}[  m  1867,  was  a  member  ot  the  Missis-  active  memoer  of  the  Grand  Arra^  of  the  Bcpublic. 
aippi  Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  elected  to        ¥alnalin,William,  inventor,  bom  m  Sullivan,  Madi5on 

Conmss  iVom  the  5tb  Mississippi  District  as  a  Be-  County,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1828;  died  in  Syracuse,  N. 

pubfican  in  1856,  but  the  State  was  refused  admission.  Y.,  Julv  12, 1890.    He  was  educated  for  a  professional 

He  was  re-elected  in  1868,  1870,  and  1872. ,  He  also  career,  out  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  me- 

served  for  four  years  as  postmaster  at  Jackson.  cbanics,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  nrearms. 

Mf^bUnf  David  Bi,  nulitai^  officer,  bom  in  Pitts-  Subsequently  he  nccame  deeply  engrossed  with  the 

buig.   Pa.,  in  1881 ;  died    m   Washington,  D.   C.  study  of  optics,  as  a  diversion  Irom  businesa  routine, 

Nov.  8, 1890.    He  was  ap{)ointed  a  cadet  m  the  United  and,  as  he  grew  to  be  familiar  with  lenses,  he  set  him- 

States  Militarv  Academy  in  1846,  but  was  compelled  self  the  taSk  of  improving  on  the  best  tnat  could  be 

by  failing  health  to  withdraw  soon  allerward.    At  the  had.    He  made  an  instrument  with  which  he  could 

beginning  of  the  Mexican  War  he  enlisted  as  a  volim-  discern  the  grain  in  Uie  knots  in  a  bam  door  four 

teer  aid  to  G^n.  Bankhead.    He  took  the  Mexican  miles  ftt)m  Jus  experimenting  station,  and  then  sought 

fever  early  in  the  campaign,  and  retired  ftom  the  to  perlbct  one  that  would  not  require  adjustment  lor 

army.    On  March  8, 1855,  ne  was  appointed  2d  lieu-  varving  distances,  but,  like  the  eye,  would  take  in  all 

tenant  in  the  9th  Unitea  States  Intantry.    He  was  within  its  range  at  one  focus.    In  spite  of  the  du«- 

promoted  1st  lieutenant  March  1, 1861,  and  captain  in  oouragement  of  opticians  and  astronomers,  he  accom- 

the  14th  Inlantry  May  14 ;  transferred  to  the  82d  In-  plished  his  purpose  by  using  a  combination  of  several 

fantry  Sept.  21,  1866 ;  promoted  migor  of  the  10th  lenses  (adjustea  to  each  other  on  a  plan  the  secret  of 

United  States  Infantry  Sept.  16, 1867 ;  and  retired  on  which  died  with  him),  and  diaphragming  them  down 

account  of  disability  mourred  in  the  line  of  duty  May  so  that  all  the  divergent  rays  were  excluded,  leaving 

81,  1875.    In  the  civil  war  he  was  commissioned  col-  only  the  center  ones  as  in  the  human  eye.    He  de- 

onel  of  the  158th  Pennsylvania  Intantry  Nov.  24,  signed  his  telescopes  for  observatory  and  ordnance 

1862 ;  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  Aug.  12.  use^  and  supplied  them  to  the  Lick  ObseryatoTy,  in 

1868;  and  brevetted  colonel,  brigadier-general,  ana  Cdifomia:  the  Boy  al  Observatory,  in  Greenwich;  and 

migor-general  of  volunteers  for  ^lant  and  merito-  the  United  States,  English,  Bussian,  and  Italian  gov- 

rious  services  during  the  war,  March  18,1865.    He  emments,  for  use  with  their  heavy  ordnance, 
was  wounded  in  action  several  times,  was  captured  at        MaUoryi  Oharies  Heoiyi  merchant,  bom  in  Mvstic, 

Bull  Bun,  and  was  frequently  mentioned  in  general  Conn.,  about  1819;  died  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  March 

orders  and  reports  for  p^lantr^*.  21, 1890.    He  was  a  son  of  Charles  MaUory,  the  well- 

IfffTrf^ffff,  Waahingtoiii  joumahst,  bom  in  Cincinnati,  known  ship  builder  and  owner  of  a  large  fleet  of 

Ohio,  in  1816;  dYed  in  Washington,  D.  C.j  Dec  8,  whaling  and  merchant  vessels,  was  educated  in  his 

1890.    He  was  of  Scottish  descent,  had  limited  edu-  native  town,  went  to  sea  when  sixteen  years  old,  and 

cational   advantages,  and  was    apprenticed  to   the  commanded  a  brig  when  twenty-one.    He  followed 

boiler-making  trade.    After  serving  his  time  he  as-  the  sea  for  eight  years,  then  became  asMwiated  with 

sociated  with  him  a  former  sbopmate  and  established  his  father  in  ship  building  at  New  London,  Conn., 

an  independent  boiler  shop,  the  partners  erecting  the  engaged  in  the  coasting  and  Califomia  trade,  and  at 

building  with  their  own  hands  after  working  hours,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  built  several  war  ves- 

He  studied  hard  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  his  sels  for  the  Federal  Govemment    In  1862  he  wan 

early  education,  applying  himself  particularly  to  his-  elected  a  State  Senator  as  a  Republican.    In  1865  he 

tory  and  politics,  and  by  the  time  he  was  thirty-five  established  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Mallory  A  Co.,  in  New 

years  old  he  knew  intimately  every  i)olitician  or  note  York,  which  lor  years  controlled  the  trade  with  Braal, 

m  Ohio  and  many  of  the  leaders  in  national  affairs.  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  Key  West.    He  was  act- 

His  busine.«(S  had  prospered,  and  he  had  accumulated  ive  in  business  till  within  nine  months  of  his  death, 
a  fortune  for  that  period.    About  1862.  in  partnership        Marigny,  Mandeville  de,  historical  personage,  bom  in 

with  James  J.  Faren,  he  bought  the  Cincinnati  **  En-  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1810 :  died  there,  June  8, 1890. 

quirer,"  the  principal  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  He  was  a  son  of  Bemard  Marigny,  a  wealthy  planter 

west  of  the   Alleghanies.  and,  with   his  partner  as  of  Louisiana,  who,  like  his  anceptore  In  France,  was  an 

editor,  he  directed  its  business  and  policy  for  nearly  unwavering  adlierent  of  the  royal  family.  Mid  was  one 

a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  then  relinquished  its  active  of  the  first  to  extend  hospitality  to  Louis  Philippe 

mana^ment  to  his  son.  John  B.  McLean.     About  when  he  was  driven  to  exile  in  the  United  States. 

1882  he  removed  to  Wasnin^ton,  where  he  made  laree  The  dethroned  King  stood  godfather  to  Mandeville  at 

mvestments  in    real  estate.     While   msnairing  the  the    baptismal  ceremony,  and  after  his  restoration 

**  Enquirer"  he  was  considered  Due  of  the  shrewdest  created  the  father  a  chevalier  of  France,  and  re- 


v;ayan,  ireiana,  in  loii :  aiea  in  ijeneva,  n.  i.j  uuue  rciuniing  w>  a-iew  v^nviuu*  una  uturr^uig;  uio  vuuui^vbi. 

28, 1890.     He  received  his  preparatory  education  in  daughter  of  W.  0.  C.  Claiborne,  first  Governor  of 

Carlow  Colleffe.  Ireland,  came  to  the  United  States  in  Louisiana,  he  resumed  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  his 

1848,  and  completed  his  studies  in  St.  John's  College,  wife  was  appointed  one  of  the  ladies  of  honor  of  the 

Fordham,  N.  if.    In  1851  he  was  ordained  a  Boinan  court.    Some  time  afterward  the  husband  and  wife  be- 

Catholic  priest,  and  assigned  to  parish  work  in  Os-  came  estranged  ;  the  former  returned  to  New  Orleans, 

wego,  Waverly ,  and  Ithaca ;  and  in  1858  he  was  trans-  and  the  latter,  with  their  daughter,  remained  in  Paris. 

ferred  to  the  parish  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales' s  Cliurch  in  During  a  part  of  the  civil  war  Mandeville  was  colonel 

Geneva,  with  which  he  remained  until  his  death.    He  of  the  18th  Louisiana  Begiment  in  the  ConfMlerate 
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■ervioe.  In  late  jrsars,  haTinj;  lost  his  fattuns,  be 
nude  ■  nouiC  Imnv  in  oonneotion  witb  tbe  oivil  oourt. 
Uia  nifetliediD  New  York  city,  OD  Feb.  SI,  1890. 

Katbn,  Slohuil  Saaj,  Bcbolu-,  born  in  BinghaDitoD, 
S.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  tttaa;  died  io  Amhent.  Miae.,  April 
16,  lS»n.  Ue  studied  Bt  Amboret  in  tbe  claeHof  iSfiS, 
left  college  at  the  doee  of  liia  junior  ysKr,  speot  a 
year  in  trsveling  Chrouffh  Europe  mil  the  Eaat,  a^ad 
Iben  jomed  the  dau  of  13iT.  After  hU  gmduatioa 
ktthe  head  of  hit  dius,  he  returned  to  Europe,  Bad 
Mudied  philolog;  at,  Berlin.  From  isa9  lo  1801  be 
w«a  instmctorln  Greek  at  Amberst,and  be  continued 
in  the  nervioe  of  tbe  collc^  until  hiB  death.  He  wi» 
nude  Kneiatiuit  Proletwir  of  Qreek  in  18fil,  and  Pro- 
feasor  of  tirflek  and  Qennan  in  1864.  Soon  after  1870 
Vnf.  Mather  became  interested  in  the  tine  arte,  and 
in  18T8  be  dropped  German  and  niu  made  Le>;tuTur 
on  ^oulpCure.  An  art  mueenm  waa  opened  in  Willii- 
lon  Hall  in  1874j  Prof,  Mather  having  viailed  Europe 
EO  make  a  Belectiau  olcaetH,  enirrsvlntre,  photographs, 
etc.  This  museum  supplemented  the  art  lecturea  and 
became  a  notable  factor  in  the  trainine  of  the  Btu- 
denta.  The  museum  coDLaina  caals  ormoel  of  the 
famoui  antique  tnarblen,  aa  well  aa  epecimens  of  the 

ten.  It  iJao  oantainn  fine  specimens  of  mediieval  and 
modem  statuarj'  and  antique  busts;  and  the  oot loo- 
lion  of  bas-reliefs  is  Biceptionally  good.  The  miscel- 
laneous casts  include  the  Kosetta  Mtone,  the  vase  of 
oandoUbrum  from  the  Appian  Way.thoBacohflnalian 
vaae,  a  <r ell-executed  plan  of  the  Acropolis,  aud  tbe 
tnwly  acquired  statue  of  Minerva,  wbich  is  claimed 
to  be  a  truthful  representation  of  the  statue  in  ivory 
and  gold  in  the  Parthenon.  Prof.  Mather  went  abroad 
again  in  1H88,  when  he  prepared  a  course  of  lectures 
an  Greek  life,  taking  oceaaion  to  add  to  the  art  oollec- 
tion  such  tpedmens  as  would  illnstrate  the  aubject. 
Prof  Mather  prepared  aeverai  college  tezt-booka, 
which  include  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides,  the  "  Electra"  of  Sophocles,  a  manual  of  sculp- 
ture, the  "  Prometheus  bound  "  of  Jiohylua,  and 
lectures  on  sculpture.  lie  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Bowdoin  Collie  in  W3.  He  was  never  settled 
as  a  poster,  but  ttwuenCly  filled  pulpits  in  Boston 
and  and  New  York,  and  was  well  known  for  hU  ora- 
torir^  powers. 

HibBiWailamBqdargyinan  bom  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
in  IMS;  died  in  Now  Orleans  La.,  BepI,  14,  IHW. 
He    was  educated   at   Spring   Ilill    ColJese,  Mobile, 

entered  tbe  Roman  Catholic  ijociety  of  Jesus  in  1866, 
and  settling  in  New  Orleans,  became  president  of  the 
Jesuit  Collets  and  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  there.  He  was  an  eloquent  and 
learned  man,  and  master  of  several  lani^uages. 

Ullai,  Bamiul  FiMmui,  jurist,  bom  in  Richmond, 
Ky..  April  5,  1816;  died  in  Washington  D.  C,  Oct. 
It,  leso.  He  was  trraduaCed  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Transylvania  University  in  1888;  pracacoda 
short  time  in  bit  native  town  and  ior  eight  years  in 
Barbourville ;  and   Iben  abandoned   the   practii 

lepo- 


opiniona  on  the  Louisiana  slaughter'house  coaee,  In 
which  be  defined  the  dlffereooee  between  tbe  righM 
of  tbe  Oovemment  and  those  of  the  Stales,  and  on 
the  Kilbourn-ThompHoncaae,  when  the  oonstitutional 
authority  of  Coo- 


came  more  nggrossive  than  before,  and  soon  was  reoog- 
niied  as  a  leader  suiong  the  men  who  four  years  after- 
ward organiicd  the  Eepublican  parly,  with  all  his 
activity  in  public  life  he  declined  publioofilce.  When 
the  reorganization  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
was  euggcKted  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  many 
lawyers,  judges,  |ioliticiunB,  and  citizens  in  tho  West- 
ern States  united  in  a  petition  to  the  President  tn  ap- 
point Hr.  Miller  to  one  of  tho  judgeships.  Tho  Presi- 
dent complied,  tbe  Senate  conflmied  the  nomination 
without  reference,  and  Judge  Miller's  commission 
was  iseiKd  July  16, 1882.  He  held  this  office  till  his 
death,  and  for  lusny  ^eam  was  the  eenlor  justice  of 
the  court.     Among  his  notable  official  acta  were  the 


on  asaumadby 
ir  decision.  At 
le  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
nstitution,  in  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1887, 
ne  was  the  principal  orator.  Judge  Miller  bad  te- 
oeivad  the  deftrees  of  LL.  D.  and  D.  C.  L.  from  sev- 
eral coLegea. 

IDlebeUi  Ohailat  I«  Uejtt,  manufacturer,  bom  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  S,  184* ,  died  in  New  York 
city,  MsToh  1,  ISBO.  Hs  was  graduated  at  Cheahire 
Aotdemy  in  ]B6St  spent  two  year*  traveling  in 
Europe,  AHa,  and  Alrica;  and  ou  bis  return  entered 
a  manufacturing  firm  In  New  lUven.  In  18TT  he  was 
a  member  ot  tbe  Slate  House  of  Bepreaentativea :  in 
18BS  be  was  elected  to  Congress  ttotn  tbe  2d  Connecti- 
cut District  as  a  Demoorat ;  and  in  1884  was  le-elcotcd. 
In  1836  be  removed  to  New  York  dty,  and  became  a 
lucmher  of  the  firm  of  Mitah«11,  Vance  &  Co.  While 
in  Congresa  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  standing 
Committee  on  Patents,  and  of  the  eetect  committee  on 

KoflU.  Jamsi  Olsment,  educator,  bom  in  Glenoree, 
Scotland.,  May  SO,  1811;  died  ie  Princeton,  N.  J., 
June  8,  1890.     He  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer 

United' States  OL. 

lege,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1885.  He  then  look 
a  post-graduate  course  in  Yale  College  of  two  vearB, 
and  returned  to  Piinoeton  in  ISST  as  a  tutor  in  Greek. 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Qreek  and 
Lstin  in  Lafayette  College,  Eastoo,  Pa.  •  in  1S41  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Modem  Hialory  in  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Oxford,  Ohio ;  and  in  1882  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  in  Cincinnati  Theological  Seminary. 
The  following  year  he  became  Professor  of  Latin  aod 
History  at  Princeton,  and  a  year  later  took  the  chair 
of  Greek  and  Church  Ui^'tory  there.  From  1881  till 
188T  he  wsfl  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Frince- 
in  Theological  Seminary,  also  teaching  Greek  Ijter- 
..  >.■  ^..,  .„„     .,         .     itliedegree 

J.     His  puh 

comprise  "  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers  "  (Cincinnati,  1868) ; 
'■Introduction  to  the  Study  of  .aiethetica "  (1868; 
ligbnB"'(N'e'«"  ■'--  °"'™'-'  isorj  0 
(18T4);  "Alw.,..,  r— - 
Scotland"  (Pbiladolphia,  1S8S) ;  and  "  Church  Hi»- 
to2  in  Brief"  (1886). 

Scmldth,  Janwa,  geqgrepher,  bom  in  Strabane, 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1881 ;  died  in  New  York 
city,  Sept.  11,  189a  Ho  came  to  New  York  dty  in 
1835,  received  a  common-school  education,  aod  was 
appointed  a  teacher  in  Public  School  No.  18  in  1868. 
Early  in  his  career  he  tecogniied  the  inadequacy  of 


iwa,  in  1850.     There  he  be-     ary  History  till  18TJ.    Hejeoei 


:  degree  of  D.  D. 
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the  ^ographical  text-books,  and  began  a  series  of 
special  studies  with  the  intention  of  compiling  a 
standard  geography.  His  skill  as  a  draughtsman 
enabled  hun  to  prepaie  the  maps  and  illustrations  to 
accompany  the  descriptive  text  In  1861  ho  sub- 
mitted to  the  publishing  house  of  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co. 
the  material  for  his  ilrat  geographical  publication,  and 
this  firm  promptly  brought  it  out.  The  i>reparation 
of  this  work  had  compelled  him  to  resij^  his  appoint- 
ment as  teacher,  and  after  its  publication  he  applied 
himself  wholly  to  the  oompilation  of  geographical  and 
historical  works.  Ilis  publications  mclude  a  "His- 
tory of  the  United  States,''  series  of  school  geogra- 
phies, treatises  on  map-drawing,  pictorial  charts  of 
geographv,  lar^^  school  maps,  ana  Biblical  maps  of 
Canaan,  Palestine,  and  the  travels  of  St.  Paul. 

Moray,  Frank,  planter,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July 
11,  1840;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept  22,  1890. 
He  received  a  public-school  education,  removed  to 
Illinoia  in  1857,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mer- 
cantile pursuits  and  studied  law.  He  joined  the  88d 
Illinois  infantry  in  1861,  and  served  till  the  close  of 
the  war,  chietiy  on  staff  duty.  Settling  in  Louisiana 
in  1866,  he  engaged  in  cotton  planting  and  the  insur- 
ance business,  in  1868-'69  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature ;  subsequently  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  revise  the  statutes  and  codes  of  the  State ; 
and  in  1868,  1870, 1872^  and  1874  was  elected  to  Con- 

fress  from  the  5th  Louisiana  District  as  a  Republican, 
n  the  last  election  the  returning  board  certified  to  his 
election,  and  he  held  the  seat  till  May  81, 1876,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  formally  declared  that 
William  B.  Spencer,  his  Democratic  opponent,  had 
been  elected,  and  the  latter  was  sworn  in  on  June  8. 

Mowan,  Jiudiii  Spenoer,  banker,  bom  in  West  Spring- 
field (now  Holvoke),  Mass.,  April  14,  1818:  died  in 
Monte  Carlo,  Monaco,  April  8,  1890.     He  removed  to 

Hartford,  Conn.,  when 
a  bov,  worked  in  a  diy- 
goods  store  till  he  be- 
came of  age,  spent  eight- 
een months  m  a  bank 
ing' house,  then  became 
junior  partner  in  a  lar^ 
dry -goods  house,  and  in 
1851  established  the 
dry  -  goods  hoase  of 
Beebe,  Morgan  <&  Co.  in 
Boston,  which  became 
one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  In  1S58 
he  went  to  London  on 
business  for  his  firm, 
and  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  Geoige  Pea- 
body,  was  offered  a  part- 
nership in  the  banking  house  of  George  Peaboay  <& 
Co.,  which  he  accepted  in  the  following  year.  'On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Peabodv,  in  1864,  Mr.  Morgan 
became  head  ^f  the  firm,  ana  changed  the  name  to 
J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.  He  remained  abroad  till  1877, 
when,  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  was  given 
a  dinner  in  New.  York  city,  at  which  many  millions 
of  dollars  were  represented  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
pre.sided.  He  was  eulogized  for  the  influential  part 
ne  had  borne  as  a  financier  in  upholding  the  foreign 
credit  of  American  institationB.  In  life  he  gave 
$50,000  to  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  $25,000  to 
the  Hartford  Orphon  Asylum,  and  subscribed  $100,- 
000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library  in 
Hartford,  which  sum.  In  addition  to  $50,000  sub- 
scribed by  bis  son,  Jonn  Pierpont  Morgan,  was  con- 
ditional on  the  raising  of  a  building  fund  of  $400,000. 
He  also  gave  a  large  and  valuable  painting,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York  city,  and  a  complete  series  oi facsimiles 
of  manuscripts  in  Tendon  relating  to  America  in 
1768-'83  to  Yale  University  and  the  Connecticut  His- 
torical Society.  He  left  a  personal  estate  sworn  at 
$9,827,li*2,  and  bequeathed  large  sums  to  his  relatives, 
partners,  clerks,  and  servants. 


MiiBgiD,  Kattfaew  BomflnriUBy  artist,  bom  in  London, 
England,  April  27,  1889;  died  in  New  York  city, 
June  2, 1890.  He  was  a  son  of  Matthew  Moriran,  an 
aotor  and  music  teacher,  and  of  Mary  SomerviUe,  an 
acti^ess  and  singer.  He  studied  scene  painting,  fol- 
lowed  it  for  several  yeara  at  the  Princess  Theatre. 
London,  and  abandoned  it  to  become  an  arti.Ht  ana 
correspondent  for  the  *^  London  Illustrated  News." 
Subsequently  he  studied  art  in  Paris,  Italy,  and  Spun, 
and  in  1858  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  Africa  by 
way  of  French  Algeria.  In  the  following  year  h* 
was  art  corresponctent  for  the  ^\Hlustrated  News " 
during  the  Austro-Italian  war.  He  afterward  be- 
came artist,  joint-editor,  and  proprietor  of  the  ^*  Toma- 
hawk," a  ooniic  illustrated  paper,  for  which  he  drew 
a  series  of  notable  cartoons,  and  also  a  founder  of 
London  ^*  Fun."  In  1867-'69  he  was  principal  scene 
painter  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  ana  1870  came  to 
the  United  States  under  an  engagement  with  Frank 
Leslie  as  caricature  artist  for  his  **  Illustrated  News- 
paper." He  was  engaged  in  theatrical  lithography 
in  Cincinnati  in  18S0-NS5,  and  while  in  that  city 
founded  an  art  pottery  company  and  the  Art  Students' 
League.  In  1887  he  returned  to  New  York  dty,  and 
was  there  employed  till  his  death  in  scene  painting 
and  in  drawing  tor  periodicals.  He  had  naintud  altar 
pieces  for  Boman  Catholic  churches :  a  larKe  picture 
m  oil,  **  Christ  entering  Jerusalem,"  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  principal  citieb ;  a  series  of  panoramic 
battle  scenes  in  the  civil  war;  several  water  colon 
for  the  cjdiibitions  of  the  Water-Color  Society  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  completing  the  sceneiy 
for  the  new  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 

HeYini  AlftBdf  clergyman,  bom  in  Shippensbniv^ 
Pa.,  March  14, 1816 ;  died  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  \ 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Jeffereon  College  in  1884^ 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Carlisle.  P^a.,  in  1887; 
but  studied  theology  and  was  graduated  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  in  1840.  The  Mune 
year  he  became  pastor  of  Ceaar  Orove  Presbyterian 
Church,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  He  remained  there 
five  years  ;^  held  pastorates  in  Chambersbuiig  seven 
years,  and  in  Lancaster  city  five  yeare,  and  oivaniwd 
and  was  pastor  of  the  Alexander  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia from  1857  till  1861.  In  1861  he  founded  and 
oecai 


Chicago. 

1774  he  edited!  "  The  Presbyt^an  Weeklv."  from 
1875  till  1880  he  was  chief  editor  of  the ''  Prcsbvterian 
Journal  "  and  from  1878  till  1880  he  was  a  fectnrer 
in  the  National  School  of  Oratory  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  l^resbyterian  Historical  So- 
ciety, member  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publican 
tion,  trustee  of  Lafayette  College,  moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  1856,  several  times  a  com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly,  and  its  representa- 
tive in  other  denominational  bodies.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  D.  D.  ftvm  Lafayette  Collm  and 
LL.  D.  from  the  Western  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania. 


the  Valley"  (Philadelphia,  1852);    ''Guide  to  the 
Oracles"   (Lancaster,  1857);  ''Words  of  Comfort" 


Sabbath-School  Help"  (1878>;  Notes  on  Exodus" 
(1873);  "Notes  on  the  Shorter  CatechUm"  (1878); 


icyclopfledia  of  the  Presbytei 
United  States  of  America  "  (1884) ;  '*  Folded  Leaves  " 
and  "  Twelve  Revival  Sermons  "  (1885) ;  and  "  Pre»- 
byterian  Year-Book  for  1887-'8S." 

Hoble,  Butler  GKlbert,  lawver,  bom  in  Geneva.  N.  Y., 
in  1816 :  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct  25, 1890.  He 
received  a  common-scliool  education,  studied  law, 
and  WHS  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  removed  to  Wk«- 
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oonsin  in  1867,  wafl  elected  lieutenaDt-govemor  of  the  Dartmoor;  was  sent  with  840  other  convictB  to  the 
State  in  1859,  and  on  the  appointment  of  Gov.  Ban-  penal  colony  in  Western  Australia,  in  November, 
dall  as  United  States  minister  to  Italy  in  1860,  sue-  1867,  and  reached  bis  destination  Jan.  10,  1868.  He 
oeeded  to  the  executive  chair  for  the  unexpired  term  immediately  began  planning  an  escape,  but  did  not 
of  two  years.  Durinfr  his  incumbency  be  was  active  succeed  till  Feb.  18.  1869,  and  nine  months  atler- 
in  raising,  equipping,  and  forwarding  volunteers  to  ward  landed  in  Philadelphia,  penniless  and  Mend- 
the  national  armies.  In  1864  he  removed  to  Brook-  less.  From  Philadelphia  he  came  to  New  York  citY^ 
lyn,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  After  being  a  where  he  began  writinff  for  the  press  and  lecturing.  In 
weigher  in  the  New  York  custom-house,  he  was  bar-  1870  he  secured  emp&yment  on  the  Boston  '*  Pilot," 
bor  master  four  years  and  chief  clerk  in  the  seizure  and  in  1874  became  part  owner  and  editor-in-chief  ot 
demutment  nine  yean.  that  paper,  with  which  he  was  connected  until  his 
Boyei,  Edwaid  Follentbee}  lawyer,  bom  in  Haverhill,  death.  He  founded  the  Papyrus  Club  of  Boston,  and 
Mass.,  Oct.  8, 1883 ;  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  4,  became  nresident  of  it.  He  was  the  puet  at  the  dedi- 
1890.  He  was  aporentioed  to  the  printer's  trade  when  cation  of  the  Pil^m  Monument  at  Plymouth,  Aug. 
fourteen  years  old,  and  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1,  1889.  His  publications  include:  ** Songs  of  South- 
College  in  1857.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Cincinnati  em  Seas  "  (1878) ;  ''*'  Songs,  Legends,  and  Ballads  " 
Law  School  in  1858,  and  entered  on  a  successful  pra&-  (1878; ;  *^  Moondvne  '*  (1879) :  *'  Statues  in  the  Block  " 
tice.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  turned  (1881):  *'ln  Bohemia"  (1886);  *'The  Country  with 
his  law  office  into  a  recraiting  office,  and  on  Julv  a  Boof"  ;  and  "The  Evolution  of  Straight  "Weapons." 
27,  1861.  he  was  commissioned  m^or  of  the  89th  Oigood,  Oharlei,  painter,  bom  in  Salem.  Mass.,  Feb. 
Ohio  Intantry.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  25,1809;  died  there.  Dec.  26,  1890.  He  received  a 
July  8,  1862,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  luka  and  public-school  education,  spent  one  year  as  a  bank 
Corinth :  was  promoted  colonel  Oct.  1,  1862 :  com-  clerk,  and  began  studying  painting  when  seventeen 
manded  nis  regiment  in  the  t>attles  of  Hesaca,  Dallas,  years  old.  In  1827  he  removed  to  Boston,  soon  after- 
and    Kenesaw    Mountain  ;   received  a  wound  that  ward  to  New  York  dty,  and  within  a  few  years  re- 


nison  from  his  convalescence  till  April  22,  1865.  He  the  historical  societies  in  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Cam- 
then  rerti^ed  from  the  army,  became  city  solicitor  of  bridge,  and  the  Peabody  Institute,  Essex  Institute, 
Cincinnati,  was  elected   probate  judge  of  Hamilton  and  the  City  Hall  in  Salem. 

County  as  a  Republican  in  1866,  was  elected  Qoveraor  Owen,  Biohazd,  scientist,  bom  near  New  Lanark, 

of  Ohio  in  1871,  and  was  defeated  for  re-election  in  Sootiand,  Jan.  6, 1810;  died  in  New  Harmony,  Ind., 

1878.   In  1877  he  was  appointed  United  States  minister  March  24, 1890.    He  was  a  son  of  Robert  Owen,  the 

to  France.    He  made  «»everal  official  trips  to  Turkey  Scotch  philanthropist,  and  a  brother  of  Robert  Dale 

during  her  war  with  Russia,  and  was  a  special  United  Owen,  the  scholar  and  statesman,  and  David  Dale 

States  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition.    He  re-  Owen,  the  geologist.    He  received  a  scientific  educa- 

si^ed  his  office  in  August,  1881,  resumed  practice  in  tion  in  his  native  country,  making  a  speoisJ  study  of 

Cincinnati,  and  in  1889  was  elected  judge  of  the  Su-  chemistry  and  geology,  and,  on  coming  to  the  United 

perior  Court  of  that  city.  States,  in  1828,  settled  in  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  and 

(Kknmor,  James,  cleigyman.  bom  in  Queenstown,  began  teaching.     Shortly  afterward  he  engaged  in 

Ireland,  Sept.  10,  1828 ;  diea  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  May  business  in  Cincinnati,  then  returned  to  New  Har- 

27,  1890.     He  was  a  younger   brother  of  Michael  mony  and  conducted  a  stock  farm  till  the  beginning 

O'Connor,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Pitts-  of  the  Mexican  War.    He  served  during  the  war  as  a 

burg,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1888.    He  was  captain  in  the  16th  United  States  Infantrv,  and  after 

educated  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  its  close  was  associated  with  his  brother  David  in  the 

Philadelphia  and  in  the   Urban  College  in  Rome,  geological  survey  of  Minnesota,  himself  exploring 

Itaiy,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catho-  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  1849.    The  same 

lie  Church,  in  Rome,  in  1845.    On  his  return  to  the  year  be  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences 

United  States  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  labor  in  in  tiie  Western  Military  Institute  of  Kentucky,  and 

the  PittsbuTg  diocese  for  seven  years,  was  appointed  held  the  office  till  1858,  when  the  institute  had  become 

superior  of  St.  MiohaePs  Theological  and  Preparatorv  the  University  of  Nashville.    On  leaving  the  univer- 

Seminary  at  Olenwood,  near  Pittsbuiv,  in  1857,  ana,  sity  he  made  a  geological  survey  of  Indiana  as  assist- 

resigning  thw  office,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  ant  State  geologist.     At  the  oeginning  of  the  civil 

Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  1868.    While  war  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  15th  Indiana 

holding  the  latter  office  he  was  also  Professor  of  Phi-  Volunteers,  and  he  afterward  raised  the  60th  Regi- 

losophy.  Moral  Theology,  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  tnent  and  was  commissioned  its  colonel.    He  was 

Jji  1868  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Dominic's  Church  in  made  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Mumfordsville,  and  aller  a 

Holmesburg,  Pa. ;  m  1876  was  elected  vicar  apostolic  brief  imprisonment  served  with  Gen.  Sherman  and 

of  NebraskiBi  and  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  with  Gen.  Banks  in  the  Red  River  expedition.    In 

Dibona  on  Aug.  20.    In  1885,  when  Nebraska  was  1864  he  resigned,  from  ffdling  health,  and  the  same 

made  the  diocese  of  Omaha,  he  became  its  bishop.  He  year  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in 

founded  Creighton  College,  Omaha,  in  1879,  and  at-  the  University  of  Indiana,  where  he  remained  till 

tended  the  ^Plenary  Council  in  Baltimore  in  1884.  _  1879.     He  afterward  made  important  researches  in 

tie, 

Hull, 

David 

who  was  master  of  the  Ncttleville  Institute,  at  Douth  in  1858,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  fh>m  Wabash  College  in 

Castle,  for  thirty-five  vears.     Afler  being  carefully  1871.     He  died  from  drinking  embalming  fluid  by 

educated  by  his  ihther,  he  learned  the  printer's  trade  mistake  for  mineral  water. 

in  the  office  of  the  Drogheda  **  Argus,"  and  followed  Paine,  William  Ha,  civil  engineer,  bom  in  Chester, 

it  for  several  years  in  various  English  cities.    At  the  N.  H.,  May  27,  1828 ;  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dec. 

begiiming  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  1868,  he  81,    1890.     He   received   an    academical   education, 

returned  to  Ireland,  and  enlisted  in  the  10th  Hussars  studied  civil  engineering,  became  a  land  surveyor  m 

for  the  purpose  of  spreading  disaficction  among  the  northern  Wisconsin^  introduced  new  methods  of  eu- 

soldiers.    On  June  27, 1866,  no  was  arrested,  tried  for  gineering  in  the  mining  regions  of  California  during 

high  treason,  found  guilty  on  flve  charges,  and  was  the  gold  excitement,  and  in  1849  surveyed  n  wagon 

sentenced  to  oe  shot,  but  tbe  sentence  was  commuted  road  across  the  Rocky  mountains.    In  1858  he  sur- 

to  twenty  years' oenal  servitude,    .^e  spent  a  year  in  veyed  a  route  for  a  railroad  across  the  Sierra  Nevada 

the   prisons  m  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Portland,  and  mountains  from  Sacramento  to  Utah,  and  he  was  afler- 
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ward  engas^d  in  surveying  in  Wisconsin  till  the  be-  re-election.    He  was  defeated  as  Democratic  candi- 

ginning  of  the  civil  war.    He  accepted  an  appoint-  date  for  €k>vemor  of  the  State  In  1856  and  1858,  and 

meut  of  captain  of  engineeri)  on  the  stalf  of  Qen,  declined  the  office  of  United  States  District  Attorney 

McDowell ;    was    afterward    promoted  colonel,  and  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  in  1859.    In 

served  till  the  close  of  the  war  on  the  general  staff  of  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention, 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  performing  valuable  duty  and  in  1867  to  the  State  Constitution al  Convention, 

in  making  topographical  surveys  and  maps.    After  He  was  an  active  **  peace  "  Democrat  during  the  civil 

the  war  he  resumed  his  profession.     In  1869  he  was  war.    He  was  a  founder  of  the  Albany  Law  School, 

chosen  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  East  River  Bridge ;  and  one  of  its  professors  for  twenty  years ;  a  trustee 


shar^ 

^.  tower  on  the  New  York  city  side  and  the  laying  of  Association  of  Albany ;  and  Preudent  of  the  fioard  of 
the  superstructure,  and  designed  the  system  of  cable  Trustees  of  Albany  Medical  College.  He  received  the 
tractioQ  that  moves  the  cars  across  the  bridge.  After  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Hobart  College.  Judge  Par- 
tbe  prostration  of  Washington  A.  Boebung,  Col.  ker  was  among  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  aboU- 
Paine  had  the  active  supervision  of  the  entire  work,  tion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  of  various  reforms 
On  the  completion  of  his  work  on  the  bridge  he  built  in  judicial  procedure.  Among  the  important  cases  in 
cable  roads  in  New  York  city,  Denver,  Omaha,  and  which  he  was  engaged  were  those  involving  the  ri/ht 
Kansas  City,  drew  the  plans  for  the  proposed  cable  to  tax  national  banks,  and  the  title  to  the  Trinity 
road  in  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  was  consulting  en-  Church  property  in  New  York  city,  the  Levr  will 
gineer  on  the  great  Port  Huron  Tunnel,  and  at  the  case,  the  controversy  between  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
time  of  bis  deatn  had  just  completed  the  cable  road  in  son  Canal  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Companies,  uid 
Cleveland.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  botany,  chemis-  the  boundary  -  line  question  between  the  States  of 
try,  and  geology,  had  a  passion  for  mathematics,  and  New  York  and  New  Jeraoy.  He  published  six  vol- 
was  faminar  with  choice  literature.  umes  of  law  reports  (Albany,  1855-'69). 

FalleiL  MontroM  Andenony  suigeon,  bom  in  Vicka-  Fayntar)  John  Btarrff  lawyer,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
burg,  Miss.,  Jan.  2,  1886 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  in  1888 ;  died  in  Laurel,  Del.,  June  21, 1890.  He  was 
Oct.  1, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  St.  Louis  Uni-  graduated  at  Newark  Academy  and  at  Union  College 
venity  in  1853,  and  at  its  medical  school  in  1856,  m  1858,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sussex  County, 
spent  two  years  in  study  in  London,  Paris,  and  Ber-  Del.,  in  1861,  and  was  appointed  soon  afterwara 
lin,  and  praotioed  in  St.  Louis  till  1874.  He  was  a  Deputy  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  In  1866  he 
medical  director  in  the  Confederate  army  in  1861-*68,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  as  a  Demo- 
medical  commissioner  to  Canada  to  report  on  the  con-  crat ;  in  1869  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  but 
dition  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  on  Johnson's  Isl-  soon  resigned  on  account  of  inelegibUity  becau!<e  aa  a 
and  in  1868.  commissioner  to  Paris  to  obt^n  medical  State  Senator  he  had  voted  to  increase  the  salary  of 
and  surgical  supplies  for  the  Confederate  army  in  that  officer;  in  1871  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
1864,  ana  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  New  York  city  at  and  held  the  office  four  years.  In  1885  he  wan  again 
the  time  of  Gen.  Loe's  surrender.  After  the  war  he  appointed  Attoraey>General ;  and  in  March,  1887,  he 
returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  Professor  of  Gynie-  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  Associate  Justice  of 
colos^y  in  Humlx>ldt*s  Medical  College  in  1866-*67  :  the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware,  which  he  held  until 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  St.  Louis  Medical  his  death.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  *^  Delaware 
College  in  1867-68;  Professor  of  Gynincology  in  St.  Democrat"  of  Georgetown  from  1881  till  1887. 
Louis  ColleflreofPhysicians  and  Surgeons  in  1869-*70;  FaixottOy  Benjamin  Franklin,  lawyer,  bom  in  New 
and  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Missouri  Medical  Col-  York  city,  Nov.  18, 1834 ;  died  there,  Sept.  17,  IS^\ 
lege  in  1870-'72.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  Professor  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Gymecoiogy  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  of  his  native  citv,  removed  to  Clevelana,  Ohio,  on  the 
York,  and  he  held  the  office  till  his  death.  He  was  death  of  hia  fatner,  in  1847,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduato  mitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced  his  profesAion  and 
Medical  Colle^,  Surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  wrote  political  articles  for  the  Cleveland  "  Plain- 
and,  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  dealer  **  tUl  1866.  During  bin  residence  in  Clevebiod 
was  one  of  the  consulting  surgeons  in  the  case  of  the  he  became  Grand  Saar  or  Master  of  the  Independent 
late  Emperor  Frederick  III  of  Germany.  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  and  was  instrumental  in  aecur- 

Fahner,  Feter  8»  lawyer,  born  in  Hampton,  Wash-  ing  the  erection  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum.     He 

ington  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20.  1814  ;  died  in  Platts-  returned  to  New  York  city  in  1866  for  a  few  months^ 

burg,  N.  Y.,Aug.  15,  1890.     He  removed  to  Platts-  and  in   1867  removed  to  San  Francisoo  to  practice, 

burg  at  an  early  age,  was  elected  clerk  of  the  village  In  1870  President  Grant  appointed  him  United  States 

and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  spent  several  years  consul  at  Bucharest,  Rounumia.    The  civilised  world 

in  Macomb  Countv,  Mich.,  where  he  became  .ludge  had  just  been  aroused  to  indignation  by  the  reports 

of  the  Court  of  Probate,  and,  returning  to  Platts-  of  a  massacre  of  Jews  inRoumania,  and  of  the  aub^ie- 

burg,  was  prenident  of  the  village  for  several  years  ()uent  persecution  of  that  people  there,  and  a  wide 

and  county  judge  and   surro;?ttte  of  Clinton  County  interest  was  excited  as  to  how  a  Jewish  represcnta- 

from  1863  till  1868.    He  had'been  engaged  since  in  tive  of  the  United  States  would  be  reoeived  in  that 

private  practice,  and  applied  his  leisure  to  historical  country.     Mr.  Peixotto  hastened  to  his  post,  was  n- 

resonrch  and  writing.    Among  his  valuable  contri-  ceived  with  marks  of  unusual  <y)nsideration,  and  dnr- 

butions  to  historical  literature  was  a  ^^  History  of  Lake  ing  the  five  years  he  held  the  office  was  able  to  acoom- 

Champlain  from  1609  to  1814."  pllsh  much  toward  araeliornting  the  condition  of  the 

Parker,  Amasa  JanioB,  lawyer,  bom  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  Jews  in  the  Balkan  states.    He  returned  to  the  United 

June  2,  1807  ;  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1890.  States  in  1876,  was  offered  in  1877  the  office  of  United 

Ho  passed  the  full-course  examination  in  Union  Col-  States  consu  1-  general  at  St.  Petersbure,  which  he 

lege  in  1825,  became  principal  of  an  academy  in  Hud-  declined,  and  then  accepted  the  office  of  United  States 

Hon,  N.  Y.,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Consul  at  Lyons,  France,  and  held  it  till  1885,  when 

in  1828.     In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Asscm-  he  returned  to  New  York  city  and  resumed  practice, 

biy  OS  a  Democrat,  and  in  1835  was  eleeted  a  regent  Fepper,  George  8edkel|  philanthropist,  bom  in  Phils- 

of  the  State  University,  being  the  youngest  pcr»on  delpnia,  Pa.,  June  11,  1808;  died  there.  May  f,lS90. 

ever  chosen  to  that  office.    He  was  a  member  of  Con-  He  was  graduated  at  rrincton ;  was  admitted  to  the 

gre."*8  from    1837  till  1839,  district    attornev  of  Dela-  bar  in    1830,   but  never  practiced,  and    spent    hia 

ware  County  from  1840  till  1844.     '-     ^  '''* ''     ^'^   '- ' .^  .     , .    -  .^ 

Vice-Chancellor  of  the  3d  Judicial 


till  lSi7,  and  a  judiro  of  the  New   York  Supreme     of  Philadelphia,  .....*  ..««.,«w..  *  x>«*«^..,  v.  »..v^».«.,.. 
Court  from'  1847  till  1855,  when  he  was  defeated  for     can  Academy  of  Music,  President  of  the  Rittenhouse 
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<!Iub,  Preaidentof  thePeonaytvanU  A c«d amy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Bud  a  dirvctor  of  the  InveMment  Coiopuiy  and 
of  the  Cniled  Seourilj  and  Trust  Company.  i<ia 
fortune  amoiinleil  -to  seienil  million  tfolluni,  lis 
bequeathed  a  toul  of  t8M,000  to  relatives  and  per- 


loeal 


aoDal  rrieodf 

charitable  and  edutationa!  inat. . 

bequeaU  were  aa  follow  ;  tlM,O00  to  the   truatee^ 
■  public  litiniry  to  lie   establiabed   in   Philadclphl 


Cout  Survey.  Subaeqaetitly  be  ww  tmuferred  to 
Albany,  H.  V.,  where  hiii  Irregulftritiea  and  hia  atti- 
tude toward  Dr.  Uould  in  tlie  Dudley  Obeervacoty 
coQtroverBy  led  to  hia  retirement  in  1807  from  tbe 
aurvpy.  Tbroueb  the  influeoce  of  IKendti  in  Albcor 
bo  was  called  in  leCS 


le  Charity  Hna- 


ibuylkill  river  and  aoutb  of  Market  Street ; 
tea.OOO  to  tbe  Univereitr  of  Pennsylvania  for  [be  en- 
dowment of  a  profeasora^ip  ;  (£0.000  to  the  Pennayi' 
Tania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts:  t^.OOO  lo  the  UoBpi- 
tal  of  the  ODiversity  of  Pennsylvauia;  160,000  lo  tht 
Prexbyterian  Hoapital ;  (60,000  to  the  Hoepital  of 

-ant    Epiacopal  Church  :  •"■ —  '-  " 

Honpital;  (50,000 
«uu  sitfdical  Univeraitvj 

pital J.  t!«,000  to  8t.  'Joseph's  HoBiiilal  ;  (£5,000  to 
the  Children's  Hospital :  (:.'S,000  to  St.  Cbriatopber's 
Koapital  forChildren  ;  (25,000  to  the  Mutemily  Hoe- 

EiUl ;  (25,000  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ; 
35,000  to  tbe  Franklin  Institute  ;  (£5,000  to  the  Rit- 
teahoune  Club  for  a  library  ;  (^.000  to  the  Pennayl- 
yaniaHusenmandBcboolol'Iniliu'CriBl  Arta;  (15,000 
to  the  Zoeloeical  Society  ;  (10,000  to  the  HonpiUl  and 
Diipenaary  of  St.  Clement'a  Church  ;  (10,0M  to  the 
oountry  tirnnch  of  the  Chlldren'a  Hospital ;  (10,000 
to  the  Wills  Hoapilal ;  (10,000  to  the  Youn^  Men's 
Chriatiui  Asaociation ;  (10,000  each  lo  the  Church 
Home,  Foster  Home,  Old  Men's  Homo,  and  Old 
Women's  Itome ;  (10,000  to  the  Philadelphia  Orphans' 


,   N.    v.. 


ihich 


Society  -  (10,000  01 


Dthe  Pbila 


elphii 


delphia  Club  for  a  library;  (5,000  each  to  the  Art 
Club,  Union  LcaffUB  (both  for  libmriw),  Northern 
DLtpea-vnr,  Soutliem  Diapensary   Philadelphia  Dia- 

Knsary,   Howard  DispenBory,   Christmas  Vund   for 
aableil   Clergymen.   Soulbom  Home  for  Desdiute 


'includinz  the  ' 


K  lattei!,  the  Day 


y  for  Children,  tbe  House  of  Sefuire  for  Whi 
Children,  Indiiwnt  Widows'  and  Single  Women's  S 


oiely,  Union  Benevolent  Society,  Ina 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Institution 
"      e  Deaf  and  Dun"    " 


)n  for  the 
T  the  Educa- 

chants'  Fund,  and  the  Behool  of  Deaian  :  and  (3,000 
each  to  the  Mary  Coles  Homo  for  Youns  Women, 
Aaaociation  for  the  Alleviation  o(  the  Miseries  of  tbe 
Public  Prisons,  Sociutv  for  the  Employment  and  In- 
struction of  the  Pogr,  the  Temporary  Home  tor  Friend- 
leas  Children^  the  House  of  Refuee  for  Coloreil  Chil- 
dren, the  Philadelphia  LyluK-in  and  Nurae  Soidetv, 
tbe  Younjr  Hen's  ilome,  and  the  Sailors'  Home— a 
total  to  be  distributed  within  a  year  of  (1,034,000. 
Tbe  residue  >>(  his  estate  was  bequeathed  to  trustee!-, 
to  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  above-named  insti- 
tutions, and  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  aa  endow 
ment  fundi. 

FMoi,  (Ariitbu  HemT  Frnlerlelt,  aatranoraer,  bom  in 
ColdenbuttAl,  Schleswig  (then  a  pari  of  Denmark). 
Sepr.  IS  ISia;  died  July  IK,  ISSO.  He  vte.  educated 
at  tbe  Univemily  of  Berlin,  where,  in  1S36.  be  look 
the  deicree  ol  Pb.  l).,and  then  studied  in  Copenha- 
_.  In  1SS3  he  aeoompanied  Baron  Sartorius  von 
'aitherahausea  to  f>icily,  where,  until  1S43.  he  was 
tngaired  Id  surreyiu);  Mount  Etna.  The  death  of 
Walthemhauaen  brought  this  work  to  a  close,  and 
Dr.  Peters  entered  the  loposiaphical  survev  of  the 
Siciliea.  This  work  he  rclinguished  to  'join  the 
revolutionists  under  Garibaldi,  by  whom  he  was 
made  nuu?'''  i"  '''^  artillery  for  bravery  on  Iho  Held  of 
battle.  When  the  insurrection  was  quelled  a  price 
was  put  upon  bis  head,  but  after  numerous  bardsbipa 
be  escaped  to  Turkey,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
astronomy.  TItere  be  met  Gentle  P.  Mntsh,  tbe 
United  States  minister,  who  pen-uaded  hint  to  come 
to  the  Dni<e>l  States.  He  settled  in  Csmbridee.  Ma-^s.. 
and  tbrooab  the  influence  of  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould 
■as  appointed  in  wm  to  work  on  the  United  States 


he  held  i 
hia  death,  as  well  aa 
that  of  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  to  which 
he  had  been  called 
in  IBOT.  Hia  great 
work  was  the  obeer- 

slan  and  placing 
them  on  charts.  At 
the  time  of  llerschel 

were  regialered,  and 


creased  to  60.000  by 
Lalandf,  while  Dr.  Peten  proved  and  registered  mora 
than  11^,000,  includinK  stars  ss  minute  as  the  ISth 
ma^ituile  in  his  scheme.     While  examiuioK  stars  Co 

placed  to  hia  creait,  wnicn  is  a  Larger  numoer  Lnan 
any  other  astronomer  can  claim.  Hie  lest  disco  very 
was  on  the  ni«ht  of  Aug.  25.  1SB9,  whan  be  found 
asteroid  Ko.  2fiT,  which  is  probaljly  tbe  nearest  one  to 
the  sun  yet  diso^vered.  The  largest  number  of  these 
(bund  by  him  in  a  single  year  (IBTB)  was  »,  and  a 
computation  of  the  aggregate  surface  of  40  of  them 
indioatoa  an  area  of  aae.BTS  squoro  milee,  or  about 
that  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Dr.  Peters  fixed  Che 
locality  of  tbe  lodiaeal  atara  upon  charts,  which  pre- 
sent an  aoouiBle  picture  of  their  parte  of  the  sky. 
and  in  18B4  20  of  theae  "Celestiol  Chorts"  were 
published  by  him  at  bis  own  expense.    A  second 

bis  deaUi  was  unpublished.    For  ten  ^'cara  he  mode 


nearly  U.OOO  spots,  but  tliCM)  res 

lished.     This  la  rcgaided  as  his .... 

as  stellar  photography  makes  po-sible  the  star  charts 
upon  which  he  sjwnl  so  much  time.     Under  the  au- 

of  New  York,  he  deCemiined  the  longitude  of  aevernl 

[locea  in  this  State,  including  the  western  boundary, 
lo  had  charge  of  a  party  that  observed  the  solar 
eclipse  of  Aug.  T,  186ft,  at  Des  Moines  loiva,  and  was 
chief  of  an  e.^peuition  sent  to  New  Zealand  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  observe  the  transit  ot 
Venus  on  Dec.  9.  1871.  At  that  time  be  secured  2ST 
photographs  of  the  planet  and  his  work  then  gained 
this  nruise ;  ^^Thei'C  is  no  need  of  other  observa- 
PetciB  has  accomplished  all  that  was  to  be 


The 


ffi 


_  ..  . .  intiflc  journals,  but  chiefly  in  the  "  As- 
tronomische  Nschriehten."  He  wos  a  member  of  aol- 
enliflc  societies,  botli  in  this  countrv  snd  abroad,  end 
in  1B7B  was  eleole-i  to  the  National  Acadimj  of  Sci- 
ences. He  attended  the  International  Congress  of 
Astronomers  held,  under  the  ausiiiccs  of  the  French 
Academr  of  Sciences,  in  Paris  during  .\pril,tB8T,  and 
at  tliat  time  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  bv  the  French  Government.  He  never  mar- 
ried, and  was  n  man  of  citremely  rimple  hobits. 
Among  the  students  at  college  he  was  known  as 
"  Twinkle,"  but  be  was  a  strict  disci {iilins nun  and  al- 
ways insiatcd  that  the  dignity  of  his  office  lie  re- 
sfiected.  His  asaiatant.  Charles  A.  Borst.  aided  him 
ill  the  preparolion  of  his  "  Star  Catnlogue,"  and  ulti- 
mately claimed  (bat  work  aa  his  own,  in  which  opin- 
ion he  wn.'  sustained  hv  Profs.  Simon  Newcomb  and 
Aaaph  Hall,  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observator}'. 
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The  case  was  referred  to  the  courts  and  shortly  before 
his  death  a  decision  was  rendered  awarding  the  *■*■  Star 
Catalogue"  to  Dr.  Peters  as  his  property,  with  inter- 
est on  its  value  and  six  cents  damages  to  carry  costs. 
F&ffi  Oharles  JgnatiiUf  caterer,  bom  in  Baden,  Ger- 
many, in  1819;  died  in  New  York  city,  April  26, 
1890.  lie  removed  to  New  York  in  1855,  and  opened 
a  reittaurant  on  Broadway,  near  Amity  Street.  About 
1860  ho  established  himself  at  No.  653  Broadway,  and 
from  that  time  till  1876  his  chop-house  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  noted  resorts  in  the  city.  It  was 
frequented  by  the  actors,  artists,  authors,  musicians, 
newspaper  men,  wits,  ana  the  meii-about-town,  who 
named  it  ^*  Bohemia,'^  and  elected  Henry  Clapp,  Jr., 
the  king,  and  the  gifled  Ada  Clare  the  queen.  The 
house  was  the  scene  of  merry  revels  at  all  hours  of 
day  and  night.  Poems  were  composed;  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  were  suggested  and  written: 
plays  were  projected,  completed,  and  reheaned:  and 
innumerable  plans  of  literary  venture  were  perfected 
there.  The  proprietor  moved  up-town  to  Twenty- 
fourth  Street,  near  Broadway,  in  1876,  and  retired 
IVom  business  about  1887.  He  survived  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  unique  **  Bohemia.*^ 

Fhelpst  Aostiiif  educator,  bom  in  West  Brookfield, 
Mass..  Jan.  7,  1820:  died  in  Bar  Harbor.  Me.,  Oct. 
18,  1890.  He  was  educated  at  Hobart  College,  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1837,  and  at  Andover  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
naries. He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Pine  Street 
Congre^tional  Church  in  Boston  in  1842,  and  re- 
signed m  1848  on  being  appointed  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1869 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  seminary,  and  he  held 
this  office  and  the  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  till  1879, 
when  he  resigned  both,  and  was  made  professor 
emeritus.  He  had  been  a  trustee  of  WeUesiey  Col- 
lege, a  director  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
chaplain  of  the  State  Legislature,  preacher  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  member  of 
many  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  societies. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Amherst  College 
in  1856.  His  publications  include :  "  The  Still  Hour'' 
(Boston,  1859);  *•  Hymns  and  Choirs"  (Andover, 
1860) ;  *•  The  New  Birth "  (Boston,  1867):  " Sabbath 
Hours"  (1870):  "Studies  of  the  Old  Testament" 
(1879);  "  The  Theory  of  Preaching"  (1881);  "Men 
and  Books"  (1882);  '^^My  Portfolio"  (1882)*  "  Eng- 
lish Style"  (1883)  ;  "  My  Study  "  (188M  ;  and  "  My 
Note-Elook,  or  Fragmentary  Studies  in  Theology." 

Philleoi  Frodenoe  Onmdall,  abolitionist,  bom  in  Hop- 
kinton,  K.  I.,  in  1803;  died  in  Elk  Falls,  Kan.,  Jan. 
28, 1^90.  She  was  educated  in  the  Friends'  School  in 
Providence,  and  became  a  teacher.  In  1831  she  set- 
tled in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  established  a  board- 
ing school  for  girls.  She 
was  ably  seconded  in  her 
efforts  to  provide  a  high- 
er grade  of  instruction  for 
girls  and  young  women 
^an  was  elsewhere 
taught,  and  for  two 
years  ner  school  pros- 
pered and  was  recog- 
nized as  a  model  institu- 
tion. In  1888  f^he  created 
intense  excitement  by 
admitting  a  colored  pu- 
pil. Immediately  the 
parents  of  her  white  pu- 
pils protested,  and  then 
threatened  to  withdraw 
them  if  the  colored  ^irl 
was  not  dismissed.  Mitts 
Crandall  firmly  declined  to  heed  either  protests  or 
threats.  A  consultation  with  several  oi  the  anti- 
slovery  leaders  strengthened  her  determination,  and 
led  her  to  undertake  the  education  of  colored  chil- 
dren exclusively.  In  March,  1833,  a  circular  which 
she  had  had  widely  distributed  was  published  in 
the  ^^  Liberator."     It  announced  that  on  the  first 


Monday  in  April  she  would  open  her  school  for  the 
reception  of  young  ladies  and  little  misses  of  color, 
and  it  bore  the  names  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Arthur  Tappan,  Samuel  J.  May,  and  Arnold  Boffum 
as  her  references.  This  publication  produced  greater 
indignation  than  her  reception  of  the  colored  pupiL 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  which  her  cooxBe  was 
severely  denounced,  and  her  friends,  particulArly 
Messrs.  May  and  Bunum,  were  denied  an  opportunity 
for  presenting  her  Bide  of  the  oontroverttjr.  Misa 
Crandall  opened  her  school  at  the  promised  time,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  the  towns-people  gathered  a  con- 
siderable number  of  colored  pupils.  Petitions  to  the 
Legislature  were  then  extensively  ^^igned  throughout 
the  State,  and,  acting  on  these,  that  body  passed  an 
act  in  May  prohibiting  in  the  State  private  schools  for 
non-resident  colored  persons.  But  she  pemisted  in 
keeping  her  school  open  despite  the  law  and  the  local 
annoyances  to  which  she  was  sulnected,  and  in  oon- 
sequance  she  was  arrested  for  violation  of  the  law  m 
Aafpiat^  was  tried  and  acquitted  that  month,  tried 
again  and  convicted  in  October,  and  secured  the  re- 
versal on  a  technicalitv  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Er- 
rors of  the  judgment  of  the  lower  coun  in  July,  18M. 
Baffled  thus  in  l^fal  proceedings,  the  towns-people 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  burned  and 
ransacked  her  house.  She  then  reluctantly  abandoned 
her  cherished  purpose.  Shortiy  afterward  she  mar- 
ried the  Rev.  Calvin  Philleo,  a  Baptist  clergyman* 
and  lived  quietly  in  New  York,  Hlinois,  and  Kansasi, 
where  her  husband  died  in  1876.  Francis  Alexander 
painted  her  portrait  for  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Societv  in  1838,  and  Samuel  J.  May  subaequenUy  pre- 
sented it  to  Cornell  University. 

ndllipi)  Siohard  HsiiiTf  educator,  bom  in  Fredericka- 
burg,  Va.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  April  7, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  was  or> 
dained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  After  he  had  preached  a  short  time  nia 
health  became  too  much  impaired  for  an  active  pastor- 
ate, and  he  applied  himself  to  educational  work,  fin«t 
in  Maryland,  and  afterward  in  Staunton,  Va.  He  was> 
principal  of  the  Vir^ia  Female  Institution  for  thir- 
ty-two years,  resigning  only  when  stricken  with  pa- 
ralysis.   Since  1886  he  had  lived  in  Norfolk. 

rienon,  Heniy  B«  banker,  bom  in  Charleston,  Mont- 
gomery County,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1819^  died  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  Jan.  1. 1390.  He  spent  hia  early  yeanfr 
on  a  farm,  was  graduated  at  Umon  College  in  1846, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848.  In 
1849  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  he  was  in  active 
practice  there  till  1860,  wh<»n  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Brooklyn  City  Railroad  Company.  He  also- 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  aa 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  was  elected 
a  State  Senator  in  1866.  In  1869  he  went  to  Chicaga 
as  financial  f^nt  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad  Com- 
pany, ot  which  he  afterward  became  vice-president. 
In  18(1  he  was  chosen  resident  executive  director  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  at  Albany,  in 
1875  he  established  a  banking  house  m  that  city,  and 
in  1879  was  a  member  of  the  State  Aj»emblT  and'chair- 
man  of  its  committees  on  cities  and  on  railroads.  He 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  Union  College,  of  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  and  of  Dudley  Ob^rvatory  in  1870^ 
a  regent  of  the  university  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1872,  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  in  1878,  and 
its  chancellor  in  1881. 

PdUooky  Jamea,  lawyer,  bom  in  Milton.  Pa.,  Sept. 
11,  1810;  died  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  April  19,  1890. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1S81,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  on  the  Democratic  tickct^though 
a  Whig  in  politics,  in  1842, 1844,  and  1844).  While  m 
Congress  ho  was  one  oi  the  first  Representatives  to 
urge  legislation  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  iudge  of 
the  8th  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania^  ana  in  1854 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  declining  a  renom- 
ination.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia^  and  he  held 
the  office  till  Oct  1, 1866,  when  he  resigned.     **^     ' 
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dent  Giant  reappointed  him  director  of  the  mint  in  captain,  July  25. 1871 ;  commodore,  March  18, 1880 ; 

18602  And  on  the  reoiganization  of  the  entire  mint  sys-  rear-admiral,  July  28, 1884 ;  and  was  retired,  Jan.  x3, 

tem  in  1878  he  became  superintendent  of  hiB  former  1885.    Durixig  hie  service  in  the  navy  he  was  on  sea 

«hu^.      In  1879  PrcBident  Haves  appointed  him  duty  twenty-one  years  and  six  months :  on  shore  or 

Uni^  States  Naval  Otfioer  at  Pailadelpbia,  and  he  other  duty,  nine  years  and  eight  months;  and  was 

served  till  July,  1883.    His  last  public  office  was  that  unemployed  eighteen  years  and  seven  months.     He 

Cruz  dur- 
Con- 
in  the 

the  motto^^In  God  we  trust."  early  part  of  the  civil  war;  covered  Gen.  Burnside's 
Powen,  Boratio  Helion.  clerjf^yman,  bom  in  Armenia,  army  at  Acquia  Creek  and  at  Boanoke  Island ;  took 
N.  IT.,  April  80, 1826 ;  died  m  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  part  in  the  battles  at  Elizabeth  City  and  at  Newbem, 
6, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1850,  N.  C. ;  fought  the  Confederate  batteries  and  a  regi- 
andat  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  £pb-  ment  of  flying  ini'antrv  at  Winton,  N.  C,  and  de- 
copal  Church  in  1855.  In  the  latter  vear  he  was  or-  stroyed  the  town.  He  lost  his  right  leg  by  a  cannon- 
damed  deacon  in  Trinitv  Church,  New  York  city,  shot  on  James  river,  at  Mnlvem  Hill.  Subsequently 
and  soon  afterward  was  called  to  be  assistant  minister  he  captured  the  *^  Princess  Boyal,"  loaded  with  ma- 
at  St.  Jameses  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  In  1857  he  terials  for  a  new  Confederate  ironclad,  and  while  ex- 
noarried  Clemence  Gouraad,  the  daughter  of  Prof,  amining  the  obstructions  in  Charleston  harbor  lost  his 
Gonraud,  of  the  University  of  France,  and  removed  ship  by  the  explosion  of  a  submerged  torpedo, 
to  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he  became  rector  of  St.  Qnimbyi  ElUin  Tharer.  educator,  bom  m  Danville, 
Luke's  Cnurch.  During  his  residence  in  Iowa  he  was  Yt.,  JulV  17, 1826 ;  aiea  in  New  York  city.  Feb.  26, 
tor  some  time  the  President  of  Griswold  College.  In  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
the  autumn  of  1868  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  rector-  1851 :  was  appomted  principal  of  Appleton  Acad^ 
ahip  of  St.  John's  Church,  Chicago,  in  which  posi-  my.  New  Ipswich,  and  servea  till  1864 ;  was  Professor 
tion  he  remained  until  1875.  In  November  of  that  of  Mathematics  in  Dartmouth  College  from  1864  till 
year  he  removed  to  Bridgex>ort,  Conn.,  to  become  1878;  and  was  then  engaged  for  many  years  in  the 
rector  of  Christ  Church  in  that  city.  Ten  years  later^  in  U  nited  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  New 
October,  18S5,  he  left  Bridgeport,  and,  atter  officiatmg  Hampshire  State  Survey.  His  last  important  work 
for  short  periods  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Yonkers,  was  the  resurvey  of  the  boundary  lines  t)ctween  Ver- 
N.  Y.,  received  at  the  close  or  1886  a  call  to  the  £pis-  mont.  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts, 
copal  Church  at  Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  which  he  accepted.  Badfiirdi  WiUiaoL  naval  officer^  bora  in  Fincastle,  Va., 
He  then  removed  to  the  ac|joining  town  of  Piermont,  March  1,  1808 ;  died  in  Woshm^on,  D.  C,  Jan.  8. 
and  was  rector  of  Sparkill  at  the  time  of  his  death.  1890.    He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  Uniteci 


known  Biver ''  to  Dr.  Powers.  In  spite  of  many  trials,  and  one  month ;  on  shore  or  other  duty,  twelve  years 
his  sunny,  cheertul  temperament  never  became  im-  and  ten  months ;  and  was  unemployed  thirty-five 
bittered,  and  his  outlook  upon  life  was  always  optimis-  years  and  eleven  months.  During  the  Mexican  War 
tic  This  spirit  is  exhibited  in  his  ipoetry  to  a  marked  he  commanded  the  party  that  cut  out  the  "  Malok- 
degree.  His  vene  is  always  thoughtful,  often  ex-  adel,"  a  Mexican  war  vessel,  at  Mazatlan.  At  the 
tremely  musical^  and  not  seldom  heipf^il  and  inspir-  time  of  the  attack  by  the  Confederate  ram  **  Mend- 
ing. His  religions  sympathies  placed  him  in  the  mac"  on  the  national  squadron  in  Hampton  Roads  he 
ranks  of  the  broad  churcn  sdiool  of  thought  in  his  was  in  command  of  the  sloop-of-war  ^*  Cumberland," 
Church.  In  1867  he  received  ftx>m  Union  College  the  but  was  on  court-martial  duty  at  Old  Point.  He  at- 
dejrree  of  D.  D.  He  was  a  member  of  several  learned  tempted  to  reach  his  ship  while  the  fight  was  in  prog- 
societies  and  a  fellow  of  the  Clarendon  Historical  So-  ress,  and  arrived  at  Newport  News  just  in  time  to  see 
ciety  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  contributed  to  a  her  sink.  He  commanaed  the  fn^te  **  New  Iron- 
nnmber  of  periodicals  including  *'The  Century."  sides"  and  the  ironclad  division  ot  Admiral  Porter's 
**  Lippincott's,"  "  The  Dial,"  and  **  The  Churoh-  squadron  in  the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  1864  and 
man,''  and  was  American  correspondent  of  **  L' Art."  1865 ;  was  commandant  of  the  Washington  I«avy  Yard 
In  January  of  1890,  he  went  to  Europe  with  his  fam-  in  1866- '68;  and  commanded  the  European  squadron 
ily,and  returned  much  improved  in  health  in  August,  in  1869,  after  which  he  was  on  duty  in  Washington. 
A  month  later  he  died  quite  suddenly.  His  pubhshed  Bambaat,  Thomas,  clergyman,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
works  are:  "Through  the  Year"  (1875):  "Poems,  Ear-  land,  Aug.  25,  1819;  died  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Oct 
ly  and  Late"  (1876);  "Biography  of  William  Cullen  15,  1890.  He  was  of  Huguenot  parentage;  received  a 
Bryant"  and  "  Ten  Years  orSong  "  (1887).  His  latest  preparatory  education  in  the  Portarlington  Huguenot 
writing  was  a  poem  entitled  "  Light  at  Eventide."  Academy  ;  and  studied  four  years  in  Trinity  College, 
which  appearea  in  "The  Churchnutn"  a  fortnignt  Dublin.  He  settled  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1840,  ana 
"before  his  death.  there  began  studying  law.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
Frindley  EUsor  H.|  lawyer,  bom  in  Newton,  Conn.,  principal  of  Beacn  Island  Academy,  S.  C,  in  1848  he 
May  6, 1829 ;  died  in  I^orwich,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  1890.  became  pastor  of  the  Kobertsville  Baptist  Church,  S. 
He  received  an  academic  education,  studied  law,  and  C,  in  1848  he  was  called  to  the  Baptist  Church  in 
settled  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  dihtrict  Savannah,  and  in  1854  he  labored  with  such  zeal 
attoraey  of  the  county  from  1860  till  1868,  was  a  mem-  among  the  yellow-fever  sufferers  that  the  municipal 
ber  of  the  State  Assembly  in  1868,  and  of  the  State  authorities  voted  him  a  long  and  much  needed  vaca- 
'  Constitutional  Convention  in  1867- '68,  and  was  elect-  tion  at  the  public  expense.  Bei^uming  work  in  1856, 
ed  to  Congress  from  the  19th  New  York  District  as  a  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
Eepublican  in  1870.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Cherokee  Baptist  College,  Cassviile,  Ga.,  and  was 
Committee  on  the  Territories.  president  of  tne  college  nt>m  1857  till  1868,  when  the 
QuaokanbiialL  Btephan  Flatty  naval  officer,  bom  in  war  closed  it.  He  then  became  Professor  of  History 
Albany,  N.  Y.^  Jan.  28,  1828 ;  died  in  Washington,  and  Roman  Literature  in  Georgia  State  Military  In- 
D.  C,  Feb.  4, 1890.  Ho  was  api)ointed  a  midshipman  statute,  and  when,  a  year  later,  the  war  causea  the 
in  the  United  States  navy,  Feo.  15,  1840 ;  was  pro-  dosing  of  this  iiistitution  also  he  was  appointed  un- 
rooted passed  midshipman,  July  11,  1846  ;  master,  eral  agent  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society, 
March  1, 1855 ;  lieutenant,  Sept.  14, 1855 ;  lieutenant-  and  as  such  preached  in  nearly  every  Southern  State 
commander,  July  16, 1862;  commander,  July  25, 1866;  till  1867.    In  that  year  he  was  elected  President  of 
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WUliam  Jewell  CoUe^,  Liberty.  Mo.,  for  which  be 
labored  with  lai^^e  bucocm  tor  five  years,  and  then 
Bpent  nearly  two  years  abroad  in  studying  tbe  sy^- 
terns  ot  the  European  uuiyenities,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  trustees  of  William  Jewell  CoUeffe  and 
the  State  government.  On  his  return,  in  1874,  Be  was 
unable  to  resume  his  college  duties,  on  account  of 
failing  health,  and  he  returned  to  pa^storal  work.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  BaptiMt  Church,  Brook- 


UUUron,  Aioany,  n.  i.,  in  ioo»-"o»;  ana  arwsr  » 
short  pastorate  in  Franklin.  Pa.,  settled  in  Brooklyn 
in  1887.  In  1888  he  was  tne  general  delegate  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  the  United  States  to  the  World's 
Missionary  Convention  in  London,  and  afterward  he 
made  his  permanent  home  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He 
was  one  or  the  most  scholarly  and  eloquent  preachers 
in  the  Baptist  Church,  anJ  a  successful  educator. 
Dr.  Rambaut  received  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  from  Mer- 
cer Univereity,  Georgia ;  LL.  D.  from  Madison  Uni- 
versity ;  and  D.  D.  from  William  Jewell  College. 

Seeiref  Isaao  Va&  Ihnnf  military  officer,  bom  near 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1818  ;  died  in  New  York  city, 
Dec.  81 ,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  4th  Infantry,  July  1,  1886 ;  promoted  2d  lieu- 
tenant, May  2, 1886 ;  Ist  lieutenant  in  the  8th  Infantry, 
July  7, 1888 ;  captain,  June  18,  1846 ;  miyor  of  the  1st 
Intiwtry,  May  14, 1861 ;  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  13th 
Infantry,  Sept.  16,  1862  j  colonel,  Oct  14,  1864 ;  bre- 
vetted  mi^jor  for  meritorius  conduct  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  Aug.  20, 1847 ;  lieutenant-colonel  for  Mo- 
lino  del  Rev,  Sept.  8, 1847  :  and  brigadier-general  for 
services  in  the  civil  war,  March  18, 1866 :  and  was  re- 
tired Jan.  1, 1871.  Gen.  Reeve  served  in  tne  campaiims 
against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  in  1886-*42, 
in  the  military  occupation  of  Texas  in  1845,  through 
the  Mexican  War,  in  Indian  campaigns,  through  tne 
civil  war  as  commander  of  the  District  of  Upper  Mis- 
souri in  1866-^68,  and  as  superintendent  of  recruiting 
in  New  York  dty  till  his  retirement. 

BkWf  Samuel  J*  lawyer,  bom  in  South  Carolina  in 
1816;  died  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Jan.  8,  1890.  He 
removed  to  Alabama  in  1838,  pubmhed  and  edited  a 
newspaper  in  Tallade^  for  six  years,  was  a  Taylor 
and  Fillmore  presidential  elector  m  1848,  and,  remov- 
ing to  Montgomery,  was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  in  1852,  and  held  the 
ofnce  for  four  years.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates  in  the  South. 

Biddlebergeff  Harrison  Hoh|  lawyer,  bom  in  Eden- 
burg.  Shenandoah  County,  Va.,*Oct.  14,  1844;  died 
in  Winchester,  Va.,  Jan.  24,  1890.  He  received  a 
limited  education.  He  raised  a  company  for  the  Con- 
federate service,  and  entered  the 'army  as  a  2d 
lieutenant  in 'March,  1862.  He  served  in  the  Rich- 
mond, Maryland,  and  PennKylvonia  campaigns,  was 
promoted  captain  of  cavalry,  and  at  tlic  time  of  Gen. 
Lee^s  surrender  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  for  nine 
months.  After  the  war  he  became  editor  of  *'The 
Tenth  Lccrion  Banner  *'  in  Edenburg.  He  was 
elected  to  tue  Virginia  Houko  of  Delegates  in  1871  and 
1873.  He  studied  law  in  Woodstock,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1875  ;  was  soon  afterward  elected 
Commonwealth  attorney  for  ShenandoahCounty,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1878 ;  was  elected  a  State  Senator  in 
1879 ;  was  a  prei^idential  elector  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  1876,  and  on  the  Readjnster  ticket  in  1880. 
He  became  editor  of  the  Woode»tock  **  Virginian,"  a 
Republican  newspaper,  in  ISSl,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  a»  a  Readjuster. 
As  State  Senator  he  was  chairaian  of  the  committee 
on  Federal  relations  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  courts  of  justice  ;  and  as  United  States  Senator  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures  and 
member  of  the  committees  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, naval  affairs,  Potomac  river  front,  and  on  educa- 
tion and  labor.  The  public  service  of  which  he  was 
most  proud  was  in  tne  contest  in  the  United  St^ites 
Senate  that  led  to  tbe  rejection  of  the  proposed  extra- 


dition treaty  with  Great  Britain.  For  his  nnoom- 
promising  opposition  to  that  measure,  he  received  res- 
olutions of  tnanka  from  nearly  all  the  Irish  sociedes 
in  the  United  States. 

Bhodaii  Jola  H.f  naval  officer,  bora  in  New  Haven^ 
Conn.,  in  1848;  died  in  Alters,  La.,  July  16, 1890. 
He  was  educated  in  Gen.  KusselPs  military  achool. 
New  Haven^  and  after  graduation  went  to  sea.  In 
1878  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  United  States 
Revenue  Marine  Service,  where  he  won  a  wide  repu- 
tation as  a  life-saver.  On  Jan.  18,  1884,  the  coas&ng 
steamer  "City  of  Columbus"  was  wrecked  off  Gay 
Head  light  on  Martha^s  Vinevard,  and  Mr.  Rhodes, 
then  a  2d  lieutenant,  attached  to  the  United  State* 
revenue  cutter  *'  Dexter,*'  commanded  one  of  the  two- 
boats  sent  from  the  cutter  to  rescue  the  passengera, 
and  picked  up  12  persons  under  exceedingly  peril- 
ous drcumstancea.  For  bis  gallant  conduct  he  re- 
ceived tbe  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  was  prumoted  1st  lieutenant,  and 
advanced  21  numbers  by  the  President.  He  had  since 
served  chiefly  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  where  he  had 
made  himself  the  terror  of  opium  smugglers. 

Boloioni  John  W^  telegrapher,  born  in  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  in  1869  J  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  22,. 
1890.  When  thirteen  years  old  be  removed  to  New 
York  city,  studied  telegraphy,  and  secured  emplor- 
ment  in  the  commercial  news  department  or  tne 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Subsequently 
he  was  mana^r  of  the  Bankers'  and  Merchants*  and 
Postal  offices  m  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  night  man- 
ager of  the  Poi^tal  Telegraph  Company,  and  had  also 
worked  for  the  F^nch  Cable  Company  and  the  United 
and  Associated  Press.  In  1884  ne  made  the  world'a 
record  for  fast  sending  by  telegraph,  600  words  in  ten 
minutes  and  ten  second;  in  1886  he  took  the  first 
prixe  in  the  telegraphing  touraament  in  New  York 
city  ;  and  shortly  nefore  nis  death  he  was  popularly 
believed  to  have  shown  himself  the  fiwteat  sender  in 
the  last  tournament,  though  he  was  ruled  out  by  the 
judges.  He  was  a  jgoveraor  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
graph Club  and  a  fine  electrician,  and  met  his  death 
through  a  bicycle  accident. 

Boonui  CRianet.  engineer,  bom  in  New  York  dty. 
Aug.  4, 1812 :  died  there^  June  28. 1890.  He  received 
a  common-sobool  education,  and  entered  the  service- 
of  the  Manhattan  Gas  Light  Company,  as  atvistant 
engineer,  in  1887.  In  1842  he  was  promoted  engineer- 
in-chief,  in  1866  was  elected  president  of  the  company, 
and^  on  the  consolidation  of  the  various  gas  compon- 
ies  in  the  city,  was  elected  president  of  the  new  com- 

fany,  and  held  tbe  office  till  1888,  when  he  resigned, 
n  eariy  life  he  became  a  member  of  tbe  7th  Re^ment, 
N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
he  raised,  eauippcd,  and  commanded  the  87th  Regi- 
ment, New  York  Volunteers,  and  he  was  afterward 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  United  States  by  reason  of  his  long 
service  as  a  Free  Mason.  He  was  especially  influen- 
tial in  promoting  the  completion  of  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple in  New  York  city,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
Masonic  writings. 

Bopoii  Ballsy)  flnancier,  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
September,  1820;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  18. 
1890.  He  came  to  New  York  city  when  a  boy,  learnea 
commercial  and  shippinff  business,  and  was  engaged 
success  All  ly  in  the  South  American  trade  for  about 
twenty -flve  years.  He  was  a  Republican,  and  held 
many  offices,  among  them  thohC  of  alderman,  super- 
visor of  the  1st  ward,  commissioner  of  public  works  , 
under  Mayor  Seth  Low,  and  member  for  King's  County 
•in  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  for  fifteen 
years.  He  was  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Com- 
^  pany  for  seventeen  yeare,  director  of  the  Union  Feny 
"  Company  for  many  yean,  director  of  the  Brooklyn 
National  Bank,  and  chairman  of  the  auditing  com- 
mittee of  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  Mr.  Ropes  was  lai^lv  instru- 
mental in  securing  for  King's  County  the  St.  John- 
land  county  farm  to  relieve  the  institutions  at  Flat- 
bush,  and  m  developing  the  cottage  system. 
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SowiB,  StnAtti  Oleggf  naval  officer,  bora  uear  Dub- 
tin,  Ireland,  Dec.  25, 1808 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  31,  1890.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when  a 
boy,  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 

navy  Feb.  1,1826: 
was  promotea 
passed  midship- 
man April  28, 
1882;  lieutenant, 
March  8,  1837 ; 
commander,  Sept. 
14, 1855 ;  captam, 
July  16,  1862; 
commodore,  July 
16, 1862 ;  rear-ad- 
miral, July  25, 
1866 ;  vice  admi- 
nl,  Aug.  15j  1870; 
and  was  retired  at 
his  own  request 
Feb.  26,  1889. 
During  his  service 
in  the  navy  he  was 
on  sea  duty  twen- 
ty-flve  years;  on 
shore  or  other  duty,  twenty-nine  years  and  ten  months; 
and  was  unempfoved  ten  yearn.  As  passed  mid- 
shipman he  cruised  on  the  ^^Vandalia"  off  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Florida  durinfr  the  Seminole  War,  and 
as  lieutenant  was  on  coast- survey  duty  in  1 888-' 40, 
subsequently  serving  in  the  Brazilian  and  Pacific 
squadrons.  In  the  Mexican  W^ar  ho  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Monterey  and  San  Diego  as  executive  officer 
of  the  *^  Cyane,*'  as  well  a<t  in  the  bombardment  of 
Guaymas  by  that  vessel ;  commanded  the  naval  bat- 
tation  under  Com.  Stockton  at  the  battle  of  theNicM), 
Upper  California,  and  the  landing  party  that  made 
the  suooessful  night  attack  on  the  Mexican  outpost 
near  Mazatlan,  and  was  highly  commended  for  his 
services.  He  was  on  ordnance  duty  1850-'53.  and 
a^in  in  1 858-* 61,  commanding  the  storeship  "Be- 
lief" in  the  mean  time ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  was  in  command  of  the  sloop-of-war  "  Paw- 
nee." With  this  veasel  he  covered  tne  citv  of  Alex- 
andria, after  its  occufiation  b\'  the  national  troops  in 
May,  1861,  and  on  May  25  following  he  engaged  with 
bis  vessel  the  Confederate  battery  on  Acquia  Creek, 
the  first  naval  action  of  the  war.  He  also,  with  the 
^*  Pawnee,"  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  forts  and 
garrison  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  and  destroyed  Fort  Ocra- 
ooke,  20  miles  south  of  Hatteras.  In  January,  1862, 
he  led  the  vessels  of  the  Goldsborough  expeaition  to 
North  Carolina,  and  on  Feb.  8  took  part  in  the  suc- 
ceBsf\il  attack  of  the  army  and  navy  on  Roanoke 
Island.  Two  days  afterward,  with  a  portion  of  his 
flotilla  and. in  his  flagshij)  the  ''Delaware,"  he  pur- 
sued the  Confederate  flotilla  into  Albemarle  Sound, 
and,  after  coming  within  three  fourths  of  a  mile  of  the 
enemy^s  vessels  and  their  supporting  earthworks,  ho 
sudden Iv  opened  fire,  dashed  anead  at  full  speed,  and 
captured  or  destroy ckI  the  Confederate  works  ana  the 
entire  fleet.  This  was  tiie  first  naval  movement  of  the 
kind  in  the  war.  He  immediately  followed  up  the  ad- 
vantage thu8  gained,  passed  up  Pasquotank  river,  took 
possession  of  Elizabeth  City  and  £denton,  destroyed 
several  armed  vessels,  and  captured  one  steamer,  and 
then  returned  to  obstruct  the  Chesapeake  and  Albe- 
marle Canal.  He  cooperated  with  Gen.  Bumside  in 
the  expedition  to  Newbem,  N.  C,  forced  the  sur- 
render of  the  forts  there,  and  by  the  capture  of  Fort 
Macon  restored  the  national  authoritv  in  the  waters 
of  North  Carolina.  His  next  command  was  the  *'  New 
Ironsides,"  off  Charleston,  in  which  he  took  part  in 
the  cni^agemcnts  with  Forts  Wagner,  Greflrg,  and 
Moultrie.  In  1866  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
Congress  and  was  promoted  real-admiral.  He  com- 
manded the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  in  1 866-' 67,  the 
Asiatic  squadron  in  1868-^69,  and  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  in  1872-'76 ;  was  admiral  of  the  port  of  New 
York  hi  1877-'78,  President  of  the  Board  of  Naval  Ex- 
aminers in  1879-^81,  governor  of  the  Naval  Asylum 


in  Philadelphia  in  1881,  su{)erintendent  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  in  1882,  and  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Lighthouse  Board  from  1883  till  his 
retirement  in  1889. 

BaUiii  CQianncey  6.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1824;  died  in  Galveston,  Texas,  March  29, 
1890.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  soon 
afterward  settled  in  Houston,  Texas.  A»  he  had 
strong  Union  principles,  he  removed  to  the  north  in 
1868,«and  remained  there  till  the  dose  of  the  civil 
war.  On  his  return  to  Texas  in  1865  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  3d  Judicial  District  by  M^.-Gen.  Griffin, 
commanding  the  Department  of  Texas.  In  1871  he 
removed  to  Galveston,  in  1872  became  judge  of  the 
Galveston  district,  in  1873  was  elected  to  Uie  State 
Legislature,  in  1874  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Gal- 
veston, and  held  the  office  till  1880.  In  1884  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  district  judge. 

Bti  John,  Daniel  Bennetti  financier,  bom  in  Sharon 
Conn.,  Oct.  8,  1808;  died  in  New  York  city.  Feb.  18, 
1890.  At  an  early  age  he  was  employed  by  nis  uncle, 
Hiram  Bennett,  in  nis  mercantile  and  real-estate  es- 
tablishment in  Monticello,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  In 
1881  he  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  in  1856  retired 
with  a  large  fortune.  He  began  his  political  career  in 
1840,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  as  a 
Henry  Clay  Whig.  He  was  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress as  a  Democrat  in  1847-'49,  register  of  the  State 
Bank  Department  in  1 849-' 51,  and  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  Banking  Department  in 
1851-'65.  He.  then  remov^  to  Newburs,  New  York, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Union  Convention  at  Balti- 
more in  1860 ;  was  the  same  ^'ear  defeated  for  Con- 
gress as  the  Democratic  nominee ;  was  defeated  by 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  for  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York  in  1863 ;  was  elected  a  State  Senator  in  1875 ; 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  St.  Louis  in  1876.  He  was  President  of  the 
Newburg  Savings  Bank  for  many  yeare.  Mr.  St. 
John  bequeath^  $10,000  to  St.  Luke's  Home  and 
Hospital  at  Newburg ;  $5,000  to  the  Newbui^g  Home 
for  tne  Friendless ;  $5,000  to  the  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Missionarv  Society  of  the  Protestant  Enisoopal 
Church ;  $10,000  to  the  Post-Graduate  and  Medical 
School  and  Hospital  of  New  York  city ;  $5,000  to  the 
Trut^tees  of  the  Fund  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Protestant 
Episcopal  Clergymen,  Diocese  of  l^ew  York ;  $5,000 
St.  John's  Church  at  Monticello,  N.  Y. ;  and  $5,000  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

Baity  William  r*|  clergyman,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
in  1837 ;  died  in  South  Orange,  N.  J..  Oct.  7. 1890. 
He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  of  tne  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  orduned  a  deacon  in  the 
diocese  of  Central  New  York.  In  1867  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and,  after 
studying  at  Seton  Hall  College,  N.  J.,  and  at  the 
American  College  in,  Rome,  Italy,  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1871.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  seminary  at  Seton  Hall 
and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Political 
Economy,  and  held  these  offices  till  his  death.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Wigger  vicar-gen- 
eral of  the  diocese  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Bands.  EUaibeih,  centenarian,  bora  in  Darlington, 
Hartbrd  County,  Md.,  March  7,  1789;  died  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Aug.  3,  1890.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Brecse,  of  Utico,  N.  Y.,  ond  Catherine  Living- 
stone :  was  a  sister  of  Chief- Justice  Sidney  Brcese,  of 
Illinois,  and  a  cousin  of  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Mon^e. 
In  1805  she  married  Peter  Smick,  wnodiedin  1824, 
and  afterward  married  John  Sands,  who  died  in  1829. 
In  1812,  while  her  first  husband  was  serving  in  the 
anny,  she  nursed  the  American  soldiers  who  were 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  North  Point,  and  for  her 
patriotic  devotion  at  that  time  was  afterward  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Old  Defenders'  Associa- 
tion. She  survived  all  the  members  of  that  associa- 
tion, and  on  her  one  hundredth  birthday  was  given  a 
semi-public  reception,  and  received  presents  and  con- 
gratulations from  many  distinguishea  persons. 
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Sanenti  JohutluuL  E?«xett|  joriBt.  bom  in  New  Lon- 
don, N.  H.,  Oct  16,  1816;  died  in  Concord,  N.  H., 
Jan.  6,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1836.  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and  elected 
President  or  the  State  Senate  in  1864.  In  1855  he  waa 
appointed  a  judge,  and  he  served  continuously  till 
1874,  holding'the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire  during  the  last  year  of  his 
service.  Judge  Sai^ut  was  Speaker  ot  the  State 
House  of  Bopreaentatives  in  1878,  and  had  been  Vice- 
President  and  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society,  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Cen- 
tennial Home  for  the  Aged,  and  President  of  the  Loan 
and  Trust  Savings  Bank,  and  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional State  Capital  Bank  and  of  other  financial  oor- 
g>rations.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  fi^>m 
artmouth  College  in  18rt9. 

Soammon,  Jonathan  Yonsgi  lawyer,  bom  in  White- 
field,  Lincoln  County,  Me.,  July  27,  1812:  died  in 
Chicaffo.  111.,  March  17, 1890.  lie  was  graduated  at 
Water viile  College ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 

the  bar  in  Hallowell,  Me. ; 
and  removed  to  Chicago 
in  September,  1885.  when 
the  city  contained  but  2,- 
000  innabitants.  Profes- 
sionally he  met  with  large 
success  for  that  period,  and 
prepared  for  publication 
a  revised  edition  of  the 
statutes  of  Illinois,  and, 
as  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  pub- 
lished four  volumes  of  re- 
ports (^1848).  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  all  move- 
ments designed  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  pixM- 
perity  of  Uie  city,  and  after 
a  few  years  became  so  engrossed  in  such  measures 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  law  practice.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  great  railroad  system 
that  united  Chicago  with  the  East  and  West ;  of  the 
public-school  system  of  Chicago ;  of  the  Marine  Bank, 
the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  city ;  of  the  Chi- 
cago Fire  Insurance  Company ;  of  the  ^*  Tribune  ^'  and 
**^  Evening  Joumid"  newspapers;  and  of  the  Mechan- 
ics^^ National  Bank.  He  was  an  early  abolitionist,  an 
active  Republican,  and  the  founder  of  the  **  American'' 
newspaper,  a  Henry  Clay  oi^gan,  in  1842,  the  "  Inter- 
Ooean''  newspaper  in  1872,  the  first  Swedenboixian 
Church  in  Chicago,  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  ana  the 
Dearborn  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  retired  from  business  with  a  large  fortune  in  1857, 
but  the  great  fire  in  1871  and  the  financial  panic  of  1873 
swept  away  most  of  it.  He  held  several  public  offices, 
and  was  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions in  1864  and  1872.  Waterville  College,  Me.  (now 
Colby  University)  conferred  upon  him  tne  degree  of 
LL.  D.  in  1869. 

Bohenok,  Bobert  Oomming,  diplomatist,  born  in  Frank- 
lin, Warren  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  7,  1809;  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mardi  2^,  1890.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Miami  University  in  1827,  remained  there  for 
three  years  as  tutor  in  French  and  Latin,  studied 
law,  and  w&s  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831.  Settling 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  he  soon  acquired  a  large  practice, 
and  entered  political  life  as  a  Whig.  In  1838  he  was 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  in  1840 
stumped  tlie  State  for  William  Henry  Harrison,  in 
1841  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  aiid  in  1842  was 
re-elected  to  the  Legislature  and  also  elected  to  Con- 
gress. In  Congress  he  rendered  conspicuous  service 
both  on  the  floor  and  in  several  committees  to  which 
he  was  appointed.  He  wns  re-elected  three  times, 
serving  from  1848  till  1851,  and  during  1847-'49  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canalf*, 
and  had  the  opportunity  for  carrying  out  some  of  the 
plans  he  had  formed  for  the  internal  improvement  of 
several  commercial  sections  in  the  Western  States. 
In  1850  he  declined  a  renomination  for  Congress,  and 


in  1861  was  appointed  United  States  nuniater  to 
Brazil.  During  nis  two  years*  residence  in  South 
America  he  negotiated  oommereial  treaties  with  tlie 
states  bordering  Lia  Plata  river,  personally  vimting 
Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  tne  Uruguay,  Pan- 
quay,  and*  Parana  river  regions.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1858,  he  resumed  professional  prao- 
tioe  and  was  engag^ed  in  the  management  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Railroad  till  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 
When  the  first  call  for  volunteers  was  made,  he  offered 
his  services  to  Gk>v.  Dennison,  and  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  State  militia.  On  reaching  the 
field  he  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  Ohio  troon 
in  eastern  Virginia,  and  had  his  first  encounter  witli  toe 
Confederates  at  Vienna,  June  17,  1861.  He  was  or- 
dered to  dislodge  the  enemy  there,  and,  advancing  by 
railroad,  was  drawn  into  an  artillery  ambuscade. 
Hia  command  left  the  cars  and  retreated  till  he  met 
re-enforcements,  when  he  returned  and  effected  bis 
purpose.  During  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  Bull 
Run,  July  21,  1861,  he  did  much  to  protect  the  rear. 
Soon  afterward  ho  was  transierred  to  western  Virginia, 
where  he  aided  Gen.  Roeeorana  in  driving  the  Con- 
federates from  that  department.  In  the  spring  of 
1862  he  succeeded  the  late  Gen.  Lander  in  command 
at  Cumberland,  Md. ;  on  June  8,  he  commanded  the 
right  of  Gen.  Fremont's  army  in  the  Battle  of  Crass 
Keys;  and  during  the  interval  between  Gen.  Fri- 
mont*B  relief  and  Gen.  SigePs  assumption  of  the  o(xii- 
mand  of  the  1st  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Viiinnia  Geo. 
Schenck  was  its  commander.  On  Aug.  80,  1862,  he 
was  wounded  in  the  second  Battle  of  Bull  Run  and 
had  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  on  Sept  18  he  was 

Eromoted  miyor-general  United  States  Volunteera, 
is  commission  dating  fVom  Aug*.  80.  While  on  dis- 
ability leave  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Re- 
publican, where  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Askirs,  and,  resigning  hbt 
commission  in  the  army,  was  re-elected  to  Congress 
in  1864,  1866,  and  1868,  and  defeated  in  1870.  Dur- 
ing his  last  term  in  Congress  he  directed  important 
financial  legislation  as  Chiurman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  United 
States  minister  to  England,  but  before  departing  he 
served  b^  appointment  aa  a  member  of  the  High  Joint 
Commission,  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Geneva  arbitration,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  ^'  Alabama  "  controversy.  While  he  was  in  Eng- 
land a  charge  was  preferred  against  him  of  complicity 
in  the  celebrated  Emma  mine  ftvud.  His  name  had 
been  used  as  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  com- 
pany, and  it  was  asserted  that  English  capitalists  had 
tost  money  through 
investments  in  the 
mine  that  were  made 
on  the  strength  of 
his  alleged  connection 
with  it.  He  resigrned 
the  office  and  returned 
in  March,  1876,  to  ap- 
pear before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The 
committee  reported 
that  there  was  noth- 
ing **  in  the  evidence 
to  show  that  Gen. 
Schenck  knew  or  sus- 
pected that  any  fhiud 
was  intended  or  about 
to  be  perpetrated  upon 

the  public,  or  that  his  official  position  was  to  be  used 
to  insure  the  Buccessf\il  perpetration  of  a  frand.^' 
And  Judge  Wallace,  of  the  United  States  cimiit 
court,  in  cnararing  the  jury  in  the  judicial  investiga- 
tion in  New  York  city,  saiii  that  "  whatever  else  may 
appear  fVom  the  testimony,  it  is  clear  that  no  part  of 
it  can  be  held  in  the  slightest  degree  to  throw  a 
shadow  on  the  integrity  of  Gen.  Schenck."  After 
the  investiirations  he  was  tendered  a  renomination  fbr 
Congress  fh>m  his  old  district,  but  declined  it. 
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BobiiTlflrf  EngoMi  diplomat,  bom  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1869.    In  1879  he  oi^nized  an  American  company 

Feb.  26,  1840 ;  died  m  Cairo,  Egypt,  July  18,  1890.  to  mannfaoture  such  stockings ;  in  1880  organized  a 

He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  m  1859  and  at  the  similar  one.  and  built  a  factory  in  Leicester,  England ; 

Law  School  of  Columbia  College  in  1868,  and  was  en-  and  in  tlie  latter  year  invented  a  woven-hoM  machine, 

gaged  in  practice  till  1866.    He  was  United  States  con-  He  had  a  large  estate  on  the  Ossipee  range  in  JSew 

suTat  Moscow  in  1866-'69,  and  at  Reval,  on  the  Gulf  Hampshire,  and  because  of  his  costl^r  improvements 

of  Finland,  in  1869-'70 ;  secretary  of  the  ITnited  States  there  the  people  named  Shaw  mountain  for  him. 

legation  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1870-^78 ;  conc^ul-general  BhaWf  James  Bojlaiif  clergyman,  bom  in  New  York 

at  Constantinople.  1876^78:  consul  at  Birmingham,  city.  Aug.  25,  1808;  died  in  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  May 

England,  in  1878-^79 ;  consul-general  at  Rome,  Italy,  8, 1890.    He  was  prenared  for  Yale  College,  but  did 

1 879-' 80  ;   charoi  tPaffairts  and   consul-general  at  not  enter,  began  stuaying  medicine,  and  soon  after- 

Buobarest  in  1880-*82 ;  minister-resident  and  consul-  ward  abandoned  it  for  law,  which  he  8tudied  wiUi 

general  to  Greece,  Servia^  and  Roumania  in  1882-*84 ;  Thomas  Addis  Emmet.    But  as  he  was  about  being 

and  consul-general  at  Cairo  ftt>m  1889  till  his  death,  admitted  to  the  bar  he  determined  to  fit  himself  for 

He  made  a  remarkable  tour  through  Turkestan,  Kho-  the  ministry.    He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1882.  and 

kan,  and  Bokhara,  olllcially  investigated  the  Turkish  was  ordained  by  the  Presbyteiv  of  Genesee,  ana  in- 

massacres  in  Bulgaria,  and  was  authorized  to  conclude  stalled  pastor  of  the  church  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1884. 

and  sign  the  commercial  treaties  with  Servia  and  Ron-  On  Feb.  16,  1841,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Brick 

mania.    On  his  retum  to  the  United  States  in  1884,  Church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  served  as  such  with 


he  eng^aged  in  literary  work,  and  published  numerous     great  success  for  more  than  forty  years,  when  he  was 


1884).  Other  notable  publicat: 
Notes  of  a  Journey  in  Russian  Turkestan,  Khokand,  byterian  Church ;  was  m^oderator  of  the  General  Aa- 
Bokhan,  and  Kul<ya,"  and  "  American  Diplomacy  sembly  in  1865,  and  was*again  a  member  of  it  in  1888. 
and  the  Futheranoe  of  Commerce."  President  Har-  In  1852  he  received  the  oegree  of  S.  T.  B.  irom  the 
rison  nominated  him  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  University  of  Rochester,  in  1862  he  was  elected  a  oor- 
Maich  18, 1889,  but  the  nomination  was  witlidrawn  porate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Comriiis- 
for  political  reasons.  sioners  for  Forei^  Missions,  in  1878  he  was  chairman 
fldmylBr,  Geoige  Lea,  yachtsman,  bom  in  Rhinebeok,  of  the  first  committee  sent  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
N.  Y.,  June  9,  1811;  died  off  New  London,  Conn.,  of  the  United  States  to  the  EsUbliahed  Church  of 
July  81, 1890.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  Scotland ;  and  at  various  times  he  was  a  trustee  of 
beoune  interested  with  John  C.  and  Edwin  A.  Ste-  Genesee  and  Hamilton  colleges  and  of  Auburn  Theo- 
vens,  the  Astors,  and  other  capitalists  in  the  original  logical  Seminary.  Dr.  Shaw  had  the  highest  personal 
transportation  movements  by  land  and  water  about  qualities  ofapaf^tor^  and  was  held  in  affectionate  esteem 
New  York  city,  and  aided  in  developing  tlie  water  for  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  denomination, 
tiafllc  of  Eludson  rivers  and  Long  Island  sound,  be-  Sharwoody  Jamea  Kaamingi  dergvman,  bom  in  Fish- 
sides  several  railroad  systems.  But  he  was  most  kill,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1814;  di^in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
widely  known  becauue  of  his  promotion  of  yachting  Oct.  22, 1890.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  was  ed- 
interests.  He  was  a  founder  or  the  New  York  Yacht  uoated  by  private  tutors,  studied  theology,  and  was 
Club  in  1844,  and  remained  a  member  till  his  death,  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  New 


was  offered  as  a  prize  for  a  contest  between  a  yacht  of    New  York  city  and  engaged  in  religious  ;joumaliBm. 


yacht  club  of  any  foreign  country. 

fending  it  in  several  remarkable  contests,  the  club  He  published  *•  Plea  for  the  Old  Foundations"  (New 

BtUl  holds  the  cup.    He  was  referee  in  the  contest  York.  1856),  "The  Lamb  in  the  Midst  of  the  Throne, 

between  the  English  "Thistle"  and  the  American  or,  the  History  of  the  Cross"  r  1888).  and  "Books 

"Volunteer"  in  1887.    He  was  found  dead  in  the  and  Authors,  and  how  to  use  them"  (1886);  and 

cabin  of  the  flagship  "Electra"  during  the  annual  edited  the  "Memoirs"  and  "Sermons"  of  Ichabod 

cruise  of  the  Yacht  Club.     Mr.  Schuvler  published  Spencer,  D.  D.  (1885),  and  Brainard's  "  Memoirs  " 

"  Correspondence  and  Remarks  upon  Bancroft's  His-  with  notes  (1884). .    ^    ^  „            ,       ^            ^ 

torv  of  the  Northern  Campaign  in  1777,"  and  "  The  Bhillaber,  Be^jamhii  Panhalkw,  authqr,  born  m  Porte- 

Chanuster  of  Maj.-Gen.  Philip  Schuvler,"  mouth,  N.  H.,  July  12, 1814;  died  m  Chelsea,  Maaa., 


1819 

moved  ._ , _        ,                             .              . 

chinist's  trade  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  Baltimore  for  three,  and  in  1840  returned  to  Boston  and  became 

and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  remained  in  the  connected  editorially  with  the  "  Post."  About  1847  he 

service  of  the  company  till  1886,  when  it  retired  him,  began  writing  a  scries  of  humorous  articles  concerning 

He  was  one  of  the  oldest  locomotive  engineers  in  the  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Mrs.  Partington,  and  sub- 

eoun^,  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive  cab  and  the  sequently  ho  portrayed  the  fancies  and  tribulations  of 

locomotive  copper-wire  ioint,  and  the  first  engineer  to  her  nephew,  Ike  Partington.    The  sound  and  phijo- 

blow  the  locomotive  steam  whistle  in  1888.    Mr.  Scotti  sophic  thought,  the  purity  of  intent,  and  the  whole- 

also  gave  valuable  aid  to  Prof.  Morse  in  the  erection  some,  elevating  tone  that  underlay  bis  quaint  and 

and  operation  of  the  trial  telegraph  line,  and  distrib-  witty  expressions  gave  the  "  Partington  "  papers  wide 

uted  for  him  all  the  apparatus  used  in  that  work.  fame.    In  1860  he  left  the  Boston  "Post,"  and,  with 

flbaw,  Benjamin  PrankHn,  inventor,  bom  in  Mon-  Charles   G.    Halpine   ("Miles  0»Reilley"),  edited 

mouth.  Me.,  in  1882;  died  in  Lowell,  Mass..  Dec.  11,  "  The  Carpets  Bag,"  a  humorous  publication,  which 

1890.    From  1868  till  1866  he  was  engaged  in  literary  at  the  close  of  two  years  "  survived  all  th«  means  for 

work  in  Philadelphia.    He  then  sought  restoration  of  its  support."     He  then  resumed  his  place  on  the 

health  in  the  cattle  business  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  "  Post**  till  1866,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Sat- 

and,  after  removing  to  Lowell,  invented  and  made  the  urday  Evening  (Gazette,"  with  which  he  remained  ten 

first  loom  for  the  manufacture  of  seamless  stockings  years.    In  1866  he  retired  to  his  home  in  Chelsea, 
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RfafnieB  witli  Rewonn 
•od  wilhoul"  (Boston, 
1868);  "Life  and  Ruy- 
ins>  of  Mre.  ParlinB- 
too"  (IBM);  "Knit- 
tintt-Work  "  <185T) ; 
"  PaitiDKtoDUn  Patch- 
work" (IS7!);  '•Unea 
in  Fleasimt  Places " 
]S16);  "Ike  and  his 
.■riaDd8"neT9);"l'niifr 
n  with  CapUin  Bob" 
(1881);  "The  Double- 
runner    Club"    0882); 


(18M>. 


s  belie' 


Bbbln,  OhrUMillar  b 
York,  F'eb.  14,1819;  d 


laUut,  born  in  New 
IWHukec,  WLi.,  Feb. 

_.. 0  Oreen  Bsy,  Wis., 

then  the  principal  town  in  tl^e  Btate,  ind  esublieheii 
the  "  Democrat"  newspaper.  While  publiehlng  [hi» 
be  rcocivvd  the  contract  to  print  the  proeeedlnpa  of 
the  first  Legislature  of  Wisoonsin,  and,  for  want  ol' ad- 
equate radUties  in  the  West,  took  the  mana^cript  to 
Philftdolphia  and  lived  there  till  the  work  wua  fln- 
iibed.  From  Oreen  Ba^  he  removed  to  Milwaukee, 
where  he  waa  editor  of  Ihe  "Sentinel"  for  many 
yean.  He  was  active  in  State  and  nalinnal  poli^iu, 
and  during  bis  long  career  held  the  offices  of  meuiber 
of  the  StBta  Asaembl;,  Stale  Senator,  postmaster  st 
Kenosha  and  Milwaukee,  oollector  of  cnsloms  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  member  of  its  board  of  public  works. 
He  will  be  particularly  ramembered  as  Ihe  invcutor 
of  the  first  8ucce8nl\il  type-wri^ntt  machine. 

Biekal,  Hmatiii  QatM,  militar;  officer,  bom  in  Bucks 
County,  ['a,  Aprils,  1817;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
April  15,  1890.  He  was  educalol  in  the  Friends' 
Scnool  at  Byberry.  learned  the  smlthinii  trade,  estab- 
lished himself  at  Quakertown,  and  was  suocessfHilly 
ongaeed  in  manufacturinE  and  mercantile  buninees  in 
Philadelphia  tVom  ISt.^  Ttll  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.     In  IB61  he  was  elected  ooloael  of  the  8d  Per- 


name  was  changed  lo  Sittinir  Bull.  After  readiing 
manhooit  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Qnrul^i  bocks 
in  the  tribe,  ahoned  a  hostility  toward  the  whitea  thai 
was  unconquered  to  the  lost,  and  fermented  so  much 
discord  that  he  and  his  band  were  repudiated  by  such 
leaders  as  Rod  Cloud,  Spotted  Tul.  and  Youa|i-J(in- 
Afrwd-of-His-Horecs,  til!  about  1868,  He  raided 
white  settlements  and  small  Indian  reserrations  alike, 
and  n-as  a  general  terror  in  eveiT  neighborhood  in 
which  be  was  placed.  In  the  early  part  at  the  civil 
war  his  band  engaged  in  a  massacre  of  whiles  at 
epiriC  Uke,  Iowa,  and  in  Minueeota;  in  1SS4  Uea. 
Sullv  drove  them  into  the  Big  Horn  coonti?  and  to 
the  Yellowstone^  where  Fort  Buford  was  ealablished ; 
in  18BB  Sitting  Bull  made  a  show  of  treating  with  the 
tiovemment,  accepted  prewenta  sod  some  ammuniliDD, 
and  then  suddenly  broke  up  the  council ;  in  18CT  bs 
threatened  Gallatin  valley,  m  Montana :  and  in  18M 
he  was  defeated  in  an  attack  on  Uuaclrahell.  From 
18fi9  till  1878  he  was  almost  continually  on  t,' 


eBc|rini< 


o  the 


front.  He  took  part  in  two  of  the  battles  that  pn 
ceded  the  Seien  Days'  engagemcnU,  and  when  Oen. 
Meade  was  disabled  he  wax  given  command  of  the 
brigade  till  it  reached  Acquia  Creek,  on  its  way  to 
re-enforce  Gen,  Pope.  He  also  participnled  in  the 
second  Battle  of  Bull  Run.    For  gallantry  at  Fr^i 


3r  gallantry  at  Fr^er- 
ier  of  the  Wserves  on 
the  promotioD  of  Gen.  Meade,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  defense  of  Alexandria,  in  February,  1868.  In 
April,  1864,  he  was  ordered  to  the  cmnmandof  a  bri' 
gaile  m  West  Virginia,  and  on  May  8  captured  Cloyd 
mountain,  an  appareutly  impregnable  position.  A 
few  days  afterward  he  dcleatcd  tJie  Conlederatcs  under 
Gen.  McCausland  at  New  River  Bridge.  He  was 
musterod  out  of  the  service  on  the  eipiration  of  his 
term,  Juno  IT.  1864,  and,  agdn  tendering  bis  aerviccs 
lo  Gov.  Curtin,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  l»8th 
Regiment.  For  jtallantry  at  Potble's  farm  be  was 
promoted  brigadier-general,  and  for  distinguished 
service  ut  llalcber'a  Run  and  LcwLuN  farm,  or  Qua- 
ker Bond,  ho  was  brevetled  ma.ior-genemI.  Ho  after- 
ward wa™  Health  Orticer  of  Philadelphia,  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  the  4th  District,  and  United  States 
PenMon  Agent  at  Philudelphia. 

EUttlng  Bull  {Indian  name,  TaUnka  Totsnka\  medi- 
cine man  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  bom  near  old  Fort 
George,  on  Willow  Creek,  Dakota,  in  1837  ;  died  near 
Grand  river,  forty  niiii^H  ftnm  Standing  Rock  Agencv, 
North  Dakota,  Deo.  IS,  ISflO.  Ilia  father  wiu  Jump- 
ing BuU,  and  two  of  his  uncles  were  Four  Horns  and 
Hunting- His-Lodgc,  all  chiefs  of  the  tribe.  He  was 
Brst  known  as  The  Siicred  Stand,  and  when  ten  ycara 
old  killed  his  first  buffalo  calf.  When  fourteen  voara 
old  he  Blew  and  scalped  his  first  enemy,  for  which  his 


Montana  setllementa.  It  was  becnaae  of  the  failure 
of  Sitting  Bull's  buid  to  return  to  Its  roMrradon  that 
Gen.  Sheridan  organUed  the  latal  campaign  of  1876, 
in  which  Gen.  Custer  and  hi»  little  force  perished  m 
the  surprise  and  massacre  on  the  Little  Big  Horn.  As 
soon  as  intelligence  of  the  bloody  work  reached  Gen. 
Terry,  who  commanded  the  main  column,  that  officer 
set  out  in  pursuitof  Sitting  Bull,  but  the  band  madeila 
escape  into  Canada.  He  remained  acrons  the  border 
till  IBTB,  when,  weary  of  precarious  eiistenoe,  and 
with  naught  but  starvation  or  surrender  before  hifo. 
he  chose  the  latter  allemative  on  receiving  a  pledge 
of  amnesty  Aom  Uen.  Miles.  In  1B88  he  wa*  iu- 
flucntial  in  preventing  the  Indiana  from  selling  their 
land  to  the  Bovemment.  When  tho  Messiah  crate 
broke  out  among  the  Indians  in  the  early  wintt-rof 
1890  (aec  Ihdian^IissuhJ,  he  so  iocn-a-Mxl  the  eicite- 
ment  that  tho  military  authorities  determined  to  arrrst 
him.  On  Dec.  IB  the  arrest  was  attempted  with  the 
aid  of  the  lays]  Indian  police.  Sitting  Bull  was  capt- 
ured in  bis  oamp,  but  a  moment  afterward  some  of 
bis  men  answered  his  cries  for  assistance,  and  a  flcht 
ensued,  in  which  be,  hia  mn,  and  fite  other  Sioux, 
and  seven  of  the  Indian  police,  were  killed. 

Bmlth,  Franuis  H,  educator,  bom  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
Oct.18, 1B12;  died  in  Lerington  Vs.,  March  SI,  18*0. 
He  was  graduabid  at  the  United  Slates  Military  Acad- 
emy in  18»3,  and  immediately  atterward  was  oom- 
missioDod  a  Sd  lieutenant  of  artillerv  and  assigned  to 
duty  at  New  London,  Coim.  Subeequenllv  he  be- 
came Assistant  Professor  of  Ethica  at  the  United 
Slates  Military  Academy.  In  1837  be  was  chwen 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Hampden -Sidney  College 
in  Virginia,  and  two  vears  later  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  with  the 
rank  of  m^or.  He  organized  that  school,  and  before 
the  cloae  of  the  year  had  a  large  corps  of  cadeto  ftiUy 
Bccoutered  and  under  military  discipline.  He  held 
the  office  of  superintendent  fram  hia  appointment  in 
Jnly.  18S9,  till  his  resienalion  on  Jan.  1.  1890. 

anlthiHanryH,  physician,  bora  in  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Dec.  10,  1815;  died  there,  April  11,1890.  Hews* 
graduated  in  medidne  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  ISST  :  spent  two  years  in  studying  the  hoa- 
pital  systems  of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  and  no 
became  a  private  tutor  in  surgery. 


0  beginn 


r  of  the  I 


^  ._  .      B  was  appointed 

Eon-Ganeral  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  charsed 
witb  the  orgauiiation  of  ita  hoHpital  i^rvice.  In  this 
ho  succeeded  so  well  that  after  the  first  battle  of 
Winchester,  Va.,  he  was  able  to  move  a  large  num- 
ber of  wounded  soldiers  fhim  the  batlle-fleld  to  hofr 
pitals  in  Philadelphia,  Harrisbur?.  Readinir.  and 
other  cities.  He  wUblished  the  custom  of  embalming 
the  dead  on  the  battle-field  ;  organized  and  ditvcteil  a 
corps  of  surgeons,  with  steamers  as  fioalinghoapilaK 
at  the  (.iege  of  Yorktown  ;  and  rendered  emcient 
servioa  In  the  wounded  after  the  battles  of  Williama- 
burg,  West  Point,  Fur  Oaks,  Cold  Harbor,  and  An- 
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tietam.    In  1882  he  renigned  his  commiBsion.  AmoDg  Starkweather,  John  ChmTenei  lawyer,  bom  in  Coop- 

hia  numerous  medical  and  aurjo^ioal  publicationa  are :  erstown,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1830;  died  in  WoshinfftoD, 

''  Anatomical  Atlas  to  Minor  Surgery,"  ^*  System  of  D.  C,  ^ov.  15,  1890.    He  was  graduated  at  Union 

Operative  Surgery^"  and  "  Practice  of  Sar^p^erv."  College  in  1850,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.  and 

DDflftdf  Thomas  llowiidefli    lawyer,  bom  m  Henrico  removing  to  Milwaukee,  practiced  with  success  till  the 

Coonty,  Va.,  Jan.  10,  1828;  <ued  in  New  York  city,  beginning  of  the  civil  war.    He  volunteered  his  serv- 

Oct.  17, 1890.    He  was  graduated  at  Richmond  Col-  ices  on  the  first  call  for  troops^  and  was  commissioned 

lege  in  1846,  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1848,  colonel  of  the  First  Wisconsm  Volunteers,  in  May, 


the  Conrederate  service  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Clai-  months*  servioc,  ne  re-enlisted  and  was  ordered  to 

borne  F.  Jackson  and  as  adjutant-general  of  the  Mis-  Eentnckv  for  dutv.    He  distinguished  himself  at  the 

Bouri  State  Guard.    He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Battle  or  Perry vDle,  Ey.,  Oct.  8, 1862,  and  at  Stone 

Booneviile,Carthag|e,  Wilson's  Creek,  and  Lexington;  River,  Dec.  81,  1862,  and  Jan.  1  and  2,  1863;  woa 

waa  Missouri  commissioner  in  the  military  convention  promoted  brigadier-general ;  was  stationed  at  Mur- 

with  the  Confederate  States  in  October,  1861 ;   and  ireesboroujfh^  Tean.,  July,  1868 ;  and  in  September  he 

senred  through  the  greater  part  of  the  war  under  Gen.  participated  m  the  mttle  of  Chickamauga,  m  Novem- 

Price  in  the  Southwest.  He  waa  elected  a  Bepresentn-  oer  in  the  battles  around  Chattanooga,  and  afterward 

tivc  from  Missouri  in  the  Confederate  Congress  in  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta.    Gen.  Starkweather  was  a 

Mav,  1864.    In  1865  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  member  of  the  court-martial  that  tried  Surgeon-Gen- 

in  1866  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  several  years  end  William  A.  Hammond.    He  subsequently  served 

was  an  editor  on  the  **  Dwlv  News''  staff.  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee  till  mustered  out  of  the 

aolcmoai  Kaxgaretf  last  or  the  Wvandotte  Indians,  service  in  1865.  He  then  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
bom  on  the  reservation  on  Sandusky  river,  in  1816 ;  in  Milwaukee,  but  soon  removed  to  Washington, 
died  near  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Aug.  18,  1890.  She  where  he  practiced  till  his  death, 
was  a  t\ill-olooded  Wyandotte,  daughter  of  John  Bteednuuif  Oharleiy  naval  officer,  bom  in  St  James's 
Gray  Eves,  a  noted  chief.  In  1821,  when  the  Sev.  Parish,  Santee.  S.  C^  1811 ;  died  in  Washington,  D. 
Mr.  FinleT  opened  a  mission  school  on  the  reservation,  C,  Nov.  18, 1890.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman 
she  was  tne  first  Indian  i^rl  taken  to  him  to  be  edu-  in  the  United  States  navy  April  1, 1828 ;  was  pro- 
cated.  When  the  remnant  of  her  tribe  were  moved  moted  passed  midshipman,  June  14, 1834 ;  lieutenant, 
farther  west,  in  1848.  she  accompanied  her  people,  Feb.  26, 1841 ;  commander,  Sept.  14,  1855 ;  captain, 
and  afterward  married  John  Solomon.  On  his  death  Dec.  18, 1862 ;  commodore,  July  25, 1866 ;  and  rear- 
she  retumed  to  the  Sandusky  river.  admiral.  May  26,  1871 ;  and  was  retired  Sept.  24, 

flpeery  Bobert  ICiltoiii  lawyer,  bom  in  Cassville,  Hunt-  1878.  During  this  naval  career  he  was  on  sea  service 
ingdon  County,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1888;  died  in  New  York  twentv-four  years  and  one  montli,  on  shore  or  other 
city,  Jan.  17,  1890.  He  was  educated  in  Cassville  duty  fourteen  years  and  four  months,  and  was  unem- 
Seminary,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  and  re-  ployed  twenty -tour  years.  During  tlie  Mexican  War 
moved  to  Huntingdon  to  pracdco.  In  1868  he  was  ne  served  onboard  the  ^'St.  Marys,"  at  the  bombard- 
chosen  assistant  clerk  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  ment  of  Vera  Cruz  he  commanded  the  eight-inch  gun 
Representatives,  in  1870  and  1872  was  elected  to  Con-  battery,  and  at  Tampico  he  led  an  attempt  to  surprise 
grass  from  the  17th  Pennsylvania  District  as  a  Demo-  and  capture  the  Mexican  gunboats  within  the  bar.  In 
crat,  and  in  1872  and  1880  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo-  1869-'60  he  commanded  the  **  Dolphin  "  in  the  Para- 
criiUc  national  conventions.  TnCongrassbewasamem-  guay  expedition  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
her  of  the  committees  on  elections,  invalid  pensions,  war  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Baltimore  Railroad 
and  expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Company's  steamboat  **  Maryland,"  with  which  he 

BpfameTi  TnaeiB  Eliu,  ex-Treasurer  of  the  United  ke]>t  communication  open    between  Baltimore  and 

States, bom  in  German  Flats  (now  Mohawk),  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia.    He  commanded  the  ** Bienville  "at 

Jan.  21, 1802 ;  died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  81. 1890.  the  Battle  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  Nov.  7, 1861.  and  the 

He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  educatea  him  gunboats  that  engaged  Fort  McAllister,  on  tne  Ogee- 

witb  a  view  of  having  him  follow  a  mechanical  trade,  chee  river,  in  August,  1862 ;  silenced  tne  batteries  of 

and  first  apprenticed  him  to  a  confectioner  in  Al-  St.  John's  Bluff,  St.  John's  river,  Fla.,  Sept.  17  ;  and 


appointed  deputv  sheriff  of  Herkimer  County ;  in  1884  "  Tioonderoga"  he  took  part  in  the  attacks  on  Fort 

was  elected  sneriff  and  appointed  nu^jor-general  of  the  Fisher  in  December,  1864.  and  January,  1865,  besides 

8d  Division  of  New  York  State  Artillery ;  in  1888  was  a  contributing  to  the  successful  operations  at  the  mouth 

oommissioner  for  building  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Cape  Fear  river.     His  last  active  services  were  aa 

at  Utica ;  and  in  1889  became  cashier  of  the  Mohawk  commandant  of  the  Boston  Na  vv  Yard  in  l869-'72,  and 

Volley  Bank,  which  he  served  as  cashier  and  president  of  the  South  Pacific  squadron  from  October,  1872  til) 

for  twenty  years.    He  was  auditor  and  deputy  naval  his  retirement. 

officer  of  the  port  of  New  York  f¥om  1846  till  1849,  Stevens.  Eira  Lbooln,  journalist,  bom  in  Grafton 
and  was  elected  to  Coufrress  as  an  anti-!«laverv  Demo-  County,  N.  H.,  Dec.  80, 1817 ;  died  in  Asbury  Park, 
orat  in  1854,  serving  on  the  Committee  on  I^rivileges  N.  J.,  march  6,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Oberlin 
and  Elections,  and  on  the  special  committee  to  invest!-  Colleffe  in  1848,  and  becran  studying  law,  but  soon 
gate  Preston  8.  Brooks's  assault  on  Charles  Sumner,  abanaoned  it  for  journalism,  and  founded  the  Clove- 
By  re-elections  as  a  Republican  he  remained  in  Con-  land  "True  Democrat"  (now  the  "Leader").  In 
grass  till  March  8,  1861,  his  last  committee  service  1847  he  went  to  Washin^rton,  D.  C,  as  corres^ndent 
Deinff  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts.  On  of  the  Boston  "  Whig,"  the  New  York  "  Tribune," 
Mardi  16,  1861,  on  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  his  own,  and  other  newspapere,  and  in  1858  was  ap- 
Chase,  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Unite<i  pointed  a  clerk  in  the  Depart.ment  of  the  Interior,  and 
States,  and  he  helathc  ofHce  till  June  80, 1875,  when  was  subseouently  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
he  resigned,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  near  Affairs.  With  two  intermissions,  of  about  two  years 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  sug^ted.  and  successfully  in  all«  he  remained  in  the  Indian  office  till  Aug.  81, 
urged  against  much  onpositiou,  the  employment  of  1887,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  successively  chief 
women  in  the  Treasury  Department.  When,  on  resign-  of  the  finance,  civilization,  and  schools  divisions  of  the 
ing,  hia  accounts  were  specially  examined  at  his  re-  bureau,  and  for  five  yeare  was  chief  clerk  of  the  bu- 
qnest,  an  apparent  shortage  of  one  cent  was  dis-  reau.  He  maintained  an  active  connection  with  jour- 
covered.  He  claimed  an  even  balance,  and  a  re-exam-  nalism,  and  was  an  authority  on  Indian  affairs,  and  a 
ination  proved  that  he  was  right.  promoter  of  the  present  Indian  school  system. 
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Btokwk  JamM  Hogbaa^  miUtanr  officer,  born  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  in  1814;  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec  27, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1835^  served  in  the  Seminole  War  in 
Florida,  and  atter  its  close  resigned  bis  commission. 
From  1845  till  1858  he  was  engafl:ed  in  manufacturing 
and  in  railroad  business.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  he  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Governor 
of  Illinois ;  received  a  captain's  commission,  served  a 
year  in  Tennessee,  was  then  appointed  an  assistant 
adjutant-general,  and  on  July  20, 1865,  was  promoted 
brifradier -general.  After  the  war  he  was  enga^ced  in 
business  in  Chicago  till  1880,  and  then  in  New  York. 

Btrawtaridgei  James  Dt,  physician,  bom  in  Montour 
County,  Pa.,  in  1824;  died  in  Danville,  Pa.,  July  19, 
1890.  He  received  an  academic  education^  was  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  1844,  and  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1847,  and  settled  in 
Danville.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  en- 
tered the  national  army  as  brigade  surgeon  of  volun- 
teers. He  was  captured  while  acting  as  medical 
director  of  the  18th  Army  Corps  before  Richmond, 
and  was  confined  tor  three  months  in  Libby  Prison. 
He  served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  rQsumed 
practice  in  Danville  till  1872,  when  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Bepublican  from  the  18th  Pennsylvania 
District.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
invalid  pensions  and  on  reform  in  the  civil  service. 

Btearti  Otwtgp  Haji  philanthropist,  bom  in  Rose 
Hill,  County  Down,  Ireland,  April  2, 1816 ;  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  11, 1^90.  He  was  educated 
at  Banbridge,  Ireland,  removed  to  Philadelphia  in 
1881,  engaged  in  business  there,  and  became  President 
of  the  Mecnanics*  National  Bank,  and,  in  1880,  of  the 
Merchants*  National  Bank,  which  was  oiganized  for 
him,  and  from  which  he  retired  in  May,  1888.  In 
1842  he  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  which 
was  built  prindpally  through  his  munificence,  and  of 
whose  Sunday-school  he  was  superintendent  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  For  many  years  he  was 
Treasiuror  of  the  Theologi(»l  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Churcn,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Mi&sions  of  that  denomination.  He  was  the 
first  President  of  the  Youns  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  presiaent  of  throe  international 
conventions  of  the  Yobng  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, president  of  the  Pniladelphia  branch  of  the 
Unitea  States  Evangelical  Alliance,  President  of  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission  during  the  civU 
war,  and  President  of  the  Presbyterian  National  Con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  in  1867^  at  which  the  two 
'*  schools  "  of  the  Church  were  united.  He  established 
the  Missionary  Refiige  at  Landour,  northern  India, 
and  was  a  liberal  promoter  of  the  Saharun^ur  Mis- 
sion. He  was  also  chairman  of  the  first  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed bv  President  Grant,  vice-president  and 
manager  oi  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  and 
an  active  otficial  in  the  American  Bible  and  the 
American  Tract  Societies.  In  1868  he  was  suspended 
from  his  office  of  ruling  elder  by  the  synod  of  his 
denomination  for  participating  in  the  devotions  of 
other  evangelical  Christians,  but  half  of  the  presby- 
teries reAiaed  to  approve  the  act. 

Stnitevanty  Benjamin  Franklin,  inventor,  bom  in 
Norridgewock,  Me.,  Jan.  18,  1888 ;  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  April  17,  1890.  His  inventions  include  the 
blowers  and  exnaustinff  fans  that  bear  his  name,  a 
shoe-peofging  machine,  the  machineiy  for  manufactur- 
ing nbbon  peg- wood,  the  first  machine  to  make 
wooden  tooto -picks,  and  a  projectile  that  was  used 
with  effect  in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  during 
the  civil  war.  He  was  the  Prohibition  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1889.  Mr. 
Sturtevant  trave  to  philanthropic  enterprises  an  acr- 
ffretrate  of  $250,000,  built  and  presented  Sturtevant 
Hail  to  Newton  Theological  Institute,  of  which  he 
was  a  trustee,  and  aided  liberally  Vermont  Academy 
and  Colby  University,  of  both  of  wbich  he  was  also 
a  trustee. 


Tulbee,  William  Preffeon,  lawyer,  bom  in  Morgan 
County,  Ky.,  Oct.  22,  1851 ;  died  in  Wafihin^too, 
D.  C,  March  11,  1890.  He  studied  for  the  minuttrr 
in  1875-'78,  and  for  the  law  in  187a-'81 ;  —-  ->--*-* 


elected 
clerk  of  the  Magoffin  Countv  Court  in  1878  and  188*2  • 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881.  In  1884  and 
1886  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  10th  Ken- 
tucky Diatrict  as  a  Democrat.  While  in  Congress  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  real-estate 
purchases  by  district  commissioners,  and  aa  member 
of  the  committees  on  invalid  pensdona,  alcoholic 
liquor  traffic,  claims,  and  Territonea.  He  declined  a 
second  renomination  for  Congress,  and  engaged  in  the 
real-estate  business  in  WaMhington.  Two  weeks  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  shot  in  the  Capitol  bnilding  by 
Charles  £.  Kincaid,  Washington  correspondent  ot  tlie 
"Loubville  Times." 

Tijior,  John  Qrvilleb  educator,  bora  in  Charlton, 
Saratoffa  CounU^,  N.  Y.,  in  1808 :  died  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  Jan.  18,  1890.  He  waa  gradnated  at 
Union  College,  and,  after  study  ins  theolo|e7  a  fthort 
time  in  Princeton  Seminary,  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
and  began  teaching  and  writing  and  ledurine  in  the 
cause  of  educational  reform.  His  finst  putmcatioo, 
^'  The  Public  School :  or  Popular  Education  "  (IbSi). 
attracted  wide  attention  in  the  United  Statea  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1887  he  induced  the  Legislatare  of 
New  York  to  pass  an  act  for  the  establiahment  of 
public-school  and  district  libraries ;  and  in  18S3.  on 
the  invitation  of  Congress,  he  lectured  in  the  Ilall 
of  Representatives  on  the  need  for  educational  r&- 
form.  He  wrote  and  lectured  on  bis  fiivorite  topic  for 
fifteen  years,  was  for  some  years  Professor  of  Popu- 
lar Education  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and,  after  engaging  unsucoesaiuUly  in  mer- 
cantile business,  retirea  to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in 
1879,  and  spent  the  reminder  of  his  life  in  Uteiwy 
work.  He  conducted  for  many  years  ^*  The  Common 
School  Assistant,"  and  pubhshed  a  translation  of 
Couflin^s  ^'  Report  of  the  Prussian  School  System." 

Thomaii  FhiUpEnndii  lawyer,  bora  in  Easton,  Talbot 
County,  Md.,Sept.  12, 1810;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Oct.  2, 1890.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881,  and 
began  his  political  career  in  1886,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.  In  18SS 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature;  in  1839-^41  was  a 
Representative  in  Congress ;  subsequently  was  judge 
of  the  Land  Office  Court  of  the  eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland ;  in  1843  and  1845  was  elected  to  the  StaU 
House  of  Delegates ;  and  in  1847  was  elected  Govern- 
or of  the  State.  At  the  close  of  his  three  years'  term 
he  was  elected  first  Comptroller  of  the  State  Treasorv. 
Early  in  1880  ho  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  tlie 
United  States  Patent  Office,  and  on  the  resi^^naUon  of 
Howell  Cobb  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasunr  in  Deoem- 
l>er  following,  the  Presicient  induced  him  to  accent 
that  office.  He  resigned  it  in  January,  1861.  In 
1866  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Lej^idature,  and  bv 
it  was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  but  was  exdndt- 
ed  from  the  scat  on  the  ground  of  disloyalty. 

Thompson,  Jolmi  lawyer,  bora  in  Rhineb^ck,  N.  Y^ 
July  4,  1809 ;  died  in  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  June  1, 
1890.  He  was  educated  in  Union  and  Yale  Colleges^ 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830,  and  practiced  in  his 
native  county  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 
In  1856  he  consented  to  the  use  of  hi^  name  as  can- 
didate for  Congress,  and  on  his  election  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and 
Canals,  and  was  active. in  the  leifislation  concernii^ 
the  admission  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  into  the  Union. 

Thombuigfa,  Jacob  M.,  lawyer,  born  in  Newmaricet, 
Tenn.,  July  3,  1837  :  died  in  Knoxville^Tenn.,  Sept 
19,  1890.  He  was  educated  at  Holston  College.  New- 
market, was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1861,  entered  the 
nationiu  army  as  a  private  in  May,  1862,  became 
colonel  of  the  4th  Tennessee  Cavalrv  in  June,  18^, 
and  served  with  Generals  Morgan,  koeecrans,  Sher- 
man. Thomas,  and  Canby  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  then  resumed  practice  m  Jefferson  County,  Tenn„ 
and  in  1867  removed  to  Knoxville.    Soon  anerwanl 
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he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Brownlow  attorney-gen-  Van  BnraiL  Daniel  TompkinBi  military  officer,  bom  In 

eral  for  the  Third  Judicial  District  of  Tennessee,  and  Kingston,  N;  Y.,  in  1824;   died  in  Plainfleld,  N.  J., 

waa  elected  to  the  office  in  18G9  and  1870.    In  1872,  July  17,  1890.     He  was  graduated  at  the  United 

1874,  and  1876  he  was  elected  .to  Congress  from  the  States  Military  Academy  in  1847,  entered  the  army  as 

2d  Tenne8.«iee  District  as  a  Republican,  and  served  on  2(1  lieutenant  in  the  2d  Artillery,  served  through  the 

the  Committees  on  Military  Affairs  and  on  Elections.  Mexican  War,  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant  J<eb.  14, 

Tmakf  EUphalet  banker,  bom  in  Monson,  Mass.,  1849,  was  assistant  Professor  of  Natural  and  £xperi- 

Jan.  8,  1806;  died  in  Springfield,  Mass..  Dec  9, 1890.  mental  Philosophy  at  the   United .  States   Military 

He  removed  to  Boston  in  1834,  and  estaolished  him-  Academy  in  1849-'50,  and  was  on  coast-survey  duty 

self  in  the  foundry  business,  subsequently  becoming  from  Dec.  2. 1852,  till  1855,  when  he  resigned.    He 

Presidentpf  the  Hampden  Savings  Bank,  director  in  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to   the   bar,  and 

the  Fint  National  Bank  of  Springfield,  and  director  practiced  law  and  civil  engineering  in  his  native  city, 

in  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.    He  was  a  At  the  beginning  ot  the  civil  war  he  re-entered  tne 

founder  of  St.  Paul's  UniverBalist  Churcn,  and  an  act-  army,  was  chief  of  staff  to  Oeti.  John  A.  Dix  while 

ive  Free  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow.    He  b^^  his  po-  that  officer  commanded  the  Deoartment  of  Pennsyl- 

litical  career  as  a  Federalist,  and  was  afterward  con-  vania,  Middle  Department,  at  Baltimore,  7th  Army 

spicuooM  as  a  ^hjgt  Know-Nothing,  Republican,  and  Corps,  at  Fort  Monroe,  ana  the  Department  of  the 

Prohibitionist.    He  hold  office  as  selectman  of  the  old  East,  and  assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of 

town,  alderman  of  the  oitv  in  1852-^54,  mayor  in  Oen.  Joseph  Hooker  from  July  16, 1865,  till  Feb.  9. 

1854,  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1856,  1857,  and  1866.     He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  United 

1862,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  with  Gen.  States  Volunteers  March  18, 1865,  and  was  mustered 

Banks  in  1856, 1859,  and  1860.    While  mayor  he  ef-  out  of  the  service  March  20, 1866.    After  the  war  he 

tectuallv  suppressed  the  liquor  traffic.  settled  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  engaged  in  surveying 

T^McSf  Joui  Ft  Ji|  artist,  bom  in  New  York  city,  and  civil  engineering. 

April  15, 1862;  died  there,  March  14, 1890.    He  was  Vintan,  PMolok,  fibrarian,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass., 

deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  was  educated  in  a  private  Oct.  9,  1817 ;  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  1,  1890. 

school  for  deaf  mutes  in  New  York  city^  and  in  the  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1887,  studied 

Boman  Catholic  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  theology  at  Andover  and  New  Haven,  and  became 

in  Montreal,  Catiada,  and  begun  his  art  studies  while  firet  assistant  in  the  Boston  Public  Libmry  in  1856. 

in  the  latter  institution.    He  returned  to  New  York  He  arranged  the  80,000  volumes  presented  to  the 

when  seventeen  years  old,  studied  painting  for  four  libraiy  by  Joshua  Bates,  and  asnistedin  preparing  the 

years,  and  finished  the  course  with  Prof.  Corelio  in  **  Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Bates  Hall  '* 

1884.    He  then  established  a  studio  on  upper  Broad-  (1861),  and  the  first  supplement  to  it  (1866).    From 

way  and  engaged  in  portrait  painting,  and  during  his  1865  till  1878  he  was  nrst  assistant  in  the  Congres- 

two  last  years  gave  much  attention  to  illustrating  sional  Library,  and  coxnpiled  six  annual  sm^plementa 

periodicals.    He  was  an  artist  of  much  promise.  to  the  '^  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  the  Lihrary  of 

TndEar,  Haihaniel  Beverley,  joumalist,Dom  in  AVin-  Congress"  and  an  ''Index  of  Subjects"  (2  vols., 
cheater,  Va.,  June  8,  1820;  died  in  Richmond,  Va..  Washington,  1869).  In  1878  he  was  appointed  libra- 
July  4^  1890.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  rian  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  he  held  the 
Virginia;  founded  the  *' Sentinel"  in  Washington,  office  till  his  death,  publishing  a ''Subject  Catalocrae" 


1861.    Retuminj^  to  the  United  States  after  the  be-  dale  County,  Tenn.,  March  14, 1851 :  died  in  Dexter, 

S'nning  of  the  civil  war,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Mo.,  July  19, 1890.    He  removed  to  Missouri  in  1867, 

>nfederacy,  and  was  sent  on  special  missions  to  £ng-  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  14th  Missouri  Dis- 

land  and  France  in  1862,  and  to  Canada  in  1868.  trict  as  a  Democrat  in  1886  and  1888,  and  served  on 

From  1865  till  1868  he  resided  in  Mexico  ci^,  and  the  committees  on  levees  and  improvements  of  the 

since  1870  he  had  lived  in  Washington,  D.  (;.,  and  Mississippi  river,  invalid  pensions,  expenditures  on 

Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.  public  buildings,  commerce,  and  on  expenditures  in 

TnokenDan.  Samnal  Parkman,  musical  composer,  bom  the  Post  Office  I>epartment. 

in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1819;  died  in  Newport,  Wallaee,  George  1).,  military  officer,  bom  in  South 

R.  I..  June  80,  1890.     He  studied  music,  became  Carolina,  June  29,  1849;  died  at  Porcupine  Creek, 

oi^t^amst  and  director  of  the  choir  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  South  Dakota,  Dec.  28,  1890.    He  was  graduated  at 

BMton,  in  1840,  went  to  England  for  farther  study  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  appointed 

1849.  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  Academy  of  St.  2d  lieutenant  in  the  7th  United  States  Cavalr>'  June 

Cecilia,  Rome,  in  1852.  and  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doo.  14, 1872 ;  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant  June  25, 1876, 

at  the  hands  of  the  Arcnbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1858.  and  captain  Sept.  28,  1885 ;  and  was  adjutant  of  hia 

He  then  resumed  his  offices  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  regiment  from  June,  1876,  till  June.  1877.    At  the 

lectured  on  sacred  music  and  gave  performance  of  time  of  the  Custer  massacre,  in  1876,  ne  was  attached 

church  music  till  1856,  when  he  returned  to  England  to  Reno's  command.    When  Reno  sought  cover,  the 

and  remained  four  years.    A  third  visit  to  England  acyutant  of  the  regiment  fell  from  his  horse  mortally 

lasted  fVom  1868  till  1879.    Dr.  Tuckerman  collected  wounded.     In  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire  from  the 

a  large  and  rare  musical  library,  and   published:  Indians,   Wallace   threw  himself   fVom   his   horse. 

^'  The    Epbcopal    Harp "  (1844) ;    "  The    National  grasped  the  body  of  the  adjutant,  remounted,  and 

Lvre,"'  jointly  with  Silas  A.  Bancroft  and  Henry  K.  earned  the  officer  more  than  a  mile  toward  a  place  of 

Oliver  (1848) ;  "  i'athedral  Chants  "  (London,  1852) ;  safety  before  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  bur- 

and  "Trinity  Collection  of  Church  Music"  (1864).  den.     At  the  time  of  Wallace's  death.  Col.  Forsythe 

Separate  pieces  of  note  are  the  festival  anthem,  "  I  was  disarming  Big  Foot's  band  of  Indians,  who  had 

was  glad  "  ;  the  cantata  "  I  looked,  and  behold  a  approached  the  rine  Ridge  agency  under  an  agree- 

Door' waa  ooened  in  Heaven";  and  the  anthems,  ment  to  surrender.    Whilethedisarming  was  in  prog- 

"Hear  ray  f*rayer"  and  "Blow ye  the  Tmmpet."  ress,  the  Indians  suddenly  began  firing,  and  Capt. 

Vall^Oi  MaJiiiel  GknualeSf  military  officer,  bom  in  Wallace  and  several  privates  were  shot  dead.  The 
Monterey,  Cul.,  in  1809;  died  in  Sonoma,  Cal.,  Jan.  young  officer  had  shown  rare  courage  on  several  oc- 
18, 1890.  He  entered  the  Mexican  army  in  early  life,  casions,  and  was  hit^hly  es^teemed  in  army  circles, 
was  identified  with  public  events  during  the  Mexican  Walton,  Edward  Payiini,  journalist,  bom  in  Mont- 
occupation  of  California,  was  at  one  time  military  pelier,  Vt.,  Feb.  17,  1812;  died  there,  Dec.  19,  1890. 
governor  of  the  Territory,  and  after  it  became  an  He  studied  law,  but  soon  relinquished  it  for  journal- 
American  State  was  a  member  of  its  first  Constitu-  ism,  and,  after  learning  the  printer's  trade,  became 
tional  Convention.  He  was  considered  the  oldest  editor  of  the  "  Vermont  Watcnman."  After  serving 
living  native  of  California  for  many  years.  one  year  in  the  State  House  of  Repreaentativea,  he 
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WB8  elected  to  Confess  in  1B56,  and  was  re  elected  in  in  1852 ;  arranged  a  syatem  of  colportage  in  Mian»- 

1858  and  1860,  be«>ining  chairman  of  the  committee  sippi  for  the  American  Tract  Society^  in  1853^*54;  was 

on  printiDf?  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  claims,  pastor  of  the  Reformed   Dutch  Church  in  Gilboa, 

In  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  N.  Y.,  in  1854-'56 ;  and  of  one  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  in 

He  was  owner  and  editor  of  the  ^*  Vermont  Watch-  1856-'59  ;  and  was  appointed  Professor  of    Logic, 

man"  and  the  ^*  State  Gazette''  from  1858  till  1868  ;  Bhetoric,  and  fiuglish  Literature  in  Union  College  in 

was  latterly  editor  of  Walton's  *^  Vermont  Kegister"  1860.    He  held  this  office  till  1876,  when  he  became 

and  tlie  *^  Collections "  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Professor  of  Christian  Theolo^  in  Auburn  Theo- 

Society,  and  was  President  of  the  Vermont  Editors'  logical  Seminary,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Association  from  its  organization  till  1881 .  Dr.  Welch  was  a  delegate  to  the  Presbyterian  Allianoe 

Watldns,  William  Brown,  clergyman,  bom  in  Bridge-  at  Beltast,  Ireland,  in  1884,  and  at  London  in  1&88, 

port,  Ohio,  May  2, 1834 ;  died  at  Kideview  Park  Camp-  and  to  the  Centennial  Conference  of  Foreign  Missions 

meeting  grounds,  forty  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  London  tlie  latter  year;  became  an  associate  editor 

Aug.  15, 1890.    He  received  a  public-school  education  of  the  ^*  Presbyterian  Beview"   in  1881;  and  was 

and  studied  law  in  Wheeling,  Va.,  but  entered  the  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute  of 

ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopiu  Church  in  tiie  Christian  Philosophv  in  1886.    He  received  the  de- 

Pittsburg  Conference  in  1856.      He  was  presiiling  gree  of  D.  D.  from  tne  University  of  the  City  of  New 

elder  at  Steubcnville,  Ohio,  in  1868-'72.  was  stationed  York  in  1868,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  JIaryviDe 

in  Pittsburg  in  1872-'81,  and  was  a  aelegate  to  the  College,  Teun.,  in  1872. 

General   Conterence   of    the   Methodist    Episcopal  WUte,  George  Bartolf  naval  officer,  bom  in  Pennsyl- 

Church  in  1888.    His  last  services  were  renaerodaa  vania,  March  27,  1889;   died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

pastor  in  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  and  as  secretary  of  the  Feb.  27, 1890.     He  was  appointed  an  acting  midabip- 

Pittsburg  Conference.    Mount  Union  College,  of  Ohio,  man  in  the  United  States  navy  Sept.  28,1854;  was 

conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  on  him  in  1868.     l>r.  promotedmidshipman  June  11, 1858;  passed  midship- 


on  the  Philolo^cal  Society's  historical  dictionary,  and  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  ana 

publishing  in  Londou,  was  author  of  several  school  Docks  with  the  relative  rank  of  commodore  April  2, 

Dooks,  and  had  in  preparation  an   *' Etymological  1889.    During  his  naval  career  he  was  on  ^ea  service 

Dictionary  of  American  Geographical  Names."  thirteen  years  and  Ave  months,  on  shore  or  other  duty 

Watiosi  John  Wbitaksr,  autnor,  bom  in  New  York  twenty  years  and  three  months,  and  was  unemployed 
cityj  Oct.  14,  1824;  died  there,  July  19,  1890.  He  one  year  and  eight  months.  He  was  attached  to  the 
received  a  university  education  and  took  a  course  of  ^^  Saratoga"  in  the  action  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  re- 
medical  study,  but  afterward  engaged  in  litcrarv  suited  in  the  capture  of  the  steamers  *^  Miramon  "  and 
work.  He  haa  contributed  frequently  to  "  Harper^s  "  Marquis  de  la  Habana,^*  in  1860 ;  was  on  the  "  Ot- 
Weekly  "  and  *^  Harper's  Magazine,"  and  had  oeen  tawa,"  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron, 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  "  Times."  His  in  1861-'68 ;  took  part  in  the  engagement  at  Port 
writings  include  nearly  fifty  serial  stories  and  many  Boyal  Ferry,  June  1, 1862;  Uie  engagement  with  the 
popular  poems,  amon^  the  latter  ^*  The  Dying  Sol-  Confederate  flotilla  on  Cape  Fear  river,  in  February ; 
dier"  and  *^  Patter  of  Littie  Feet."  The  story  of  the  capture  of  Femandina  and  the  action  on  St. 
*^  Thirty  Millions"  was  dramatized  under  the  name  Mary's  river,  in  March  of  the  same  vear;  and  while 
of  '*The  World."  Mr.  Watson  claimed  to  be  the  on  the  steamer  "Mendota,"  of  the' North  Atlantic 
author  of  the  poem,  **Beautiilil  Snow  "  and  placed  it  blockading  squadron,  in  1864-'65,  took  part  in  the 
first  in  a  collection  of  his  poems  puolished  in  1869,  capture  oi  Fort  Fisher.  He  was  a  memher  of  the 
his  claim  being  that  he  had  first  published  it  in  Philadelphia  Harbor  Commission. 
**  Harper's  Weekly,"  in  November,  1858.  Though  WbitOi  Jalins,  army  officer,  bom  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
he  produced  evidence  to  support  his  claim,  it  was  dis-  Sept.  29,  1813 ;  diea  in  South  Evanston,  111.,  May  12, 
puted  b^  Richard  H.  Chandler,  William  A.  Silloway,  1890.  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1836,  engaged  in 
H.  H.  Sigoumey,  John  McMastem,  Dora  Shaw,  Dora  business  and  political  affairs,  and  was  appointed  col- 
Thome,  and  Henry  W.  Faxon,  each  of  whom  claimed  lector  of  the  port  of  Chicago  by  President  Lincoln, 
the  authorship  and  detailed  the  circumstances  under  But  he  soon  resigned  this  office,  raised  an  infantry 
which  the  poem  was  alleged  to  have  been  written.  regiment  for  the  national  service,  and  went  to  the 

Watson,  liowia   F.,  merchant,    bom   in   Crawford  front.     He  served  as  colonel  of  the  87th  Illinois 

County,  Pa.,  April  14,  1819 ;  died  in  Washington,  Volunteers,  under  Gen.  Fremont,  in  the  early  Mis- 

D.  C,  Aug.  25,  1890.     He  was  educated  in  Warren,  souri  campaign,   commanded   a   brigade,    an<i    was 

Pa.,  Academy,  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and,  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge;  was  promoted 

retiring  therefrom  with  a  large  fortune  in  1860,  be-  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  June,  1J*62,  and 

came  an  extensive  operator  in  lumber  and  in  the  pro-  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  Virginia  under  Gen. 

duction  of  petroleum.    In  1861  he  organized  and  was  Pope.    At  the  defense  of  Harper's  Ferry  be  wai<  taken 

elected  first  President  of  the  Conewango  Valley  Rail-  prisoner,  and  after  being  exchanged  was  ordered  to 

rond  (now  known  as  the  Dunkirk,  Alleghany  Valley,  Kentucky  to  fight  guenllas.    On  the  reorganization 

and  I'itt'tbui'g  Railroad)  Company,  in  1870  was  an  of  the  23d  Army  Corps  in  1868,  he  was  given  com- 

incorporator  of  the  Warren  Savings  Bank,  of  which  mand  of  the  2d  Divinion,  led  the  right  wing  of  Gen. 

he  was  president  from  its  organization  till  his  death,  Buraside^s  Army  of  the  Ohio  into  Tennessee,  and 

and,  in  1876,  1880,  and  1888,  was  elected  to  Congress  took  part  in  the  Sattles  of  Loudon  and  Knoxville.   He 

from  tlie  27tn  Pennsylvania  District  as  a  Republican,  was  conspicuous  in  several  of  the  campaigns  of  1S64 

He  served  on  the  committees  on  expenditures  in  the  till  compelled  by  failing  health  to  resign,  and  was  bre- 

Post-Offlce  Department,  on    naval    affairs,  and  on  vetted  m^or-general  of  volunteers  at  the  close  of  the 

public  lands.  war.    In  1872  he  was  app>ointed  United  States  minister 

Webster,  AngastnSi  clergyman,  bom  in  Baltimore,  to  the  Ai^entine  Republic.    Four  days  before  his 

Md.,  in  1806;  died  there,  Oct.  26^1890.     He  entered  death  he  was  elected  Commander  of  the  Illinois  De- 

the  ministry  .of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  partraent  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

1832,  became  pastor  of  St.  John's  Independent  Meth-  Whiteley,  Biohazd  Henzyf  lawyer,  bom  in  Ireland, 

odi.Nt  Church  in  Baltimore  in  1848,  and  was  made  Dec.  22,  1830;  died  in  Boulder,  Col.,  Sept.  26,  1890. 

f)a8tor  emeritus  in  1880.      He  was  author  of  theo-  lie  emigrated  to  Georgia  in  1886,  educated  himself, 
ogicul  works,  and  a  mathematician  of  much  ability.  and  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  boyhood, 
Welch,  Hansom  Beihime,  theologian,  born  in  (ireen-  ^nd  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S60. 
ville,  N.  Y.,  about  1826;   died  in  Healing  Sprincrs,  In  the  following  vear  he  opposed  the  secession  of  the 
Vs.,   June  29,   1890.     He  was  crraduated  nt  Union  State,  but  after  tne  adoption  of  the  ordinance  he  en- 
College  in  1846,  and  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  tercd  the  Confederate  army  and  served  till  the  sor- 
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render  in  1866.  attaining  the  rank  of  maior.  In  1867 
be  waa  electod  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention*  in  1868  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Con^n^as  from  the  2d  Georgia  District,  and  though 
elected  was  deprived  of  his  seat.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Circuit ;  in  February,  1870,  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  for  the  term  ending  March  8. 1871,  but 
a^in  failed  to  secure  his  Keat ;  and  in  1870  and  1872 
was  elected  Kepresentative  and  seated,  he  served  in 
Congress  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on  manu- 
facturers and  on  public  expenditures.  He  removed  to 
Boulder  in  1877,  and  there  resumed  practice. 

Wlggiatan,  Peter  Dinwiddie,  lawyer,  oom  in  Spring- 
field, ill.,  Sept  6, 1889  ;  died  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  July 
7.  1890.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  southern 
Wisconsin  when  four  jrcars  old,  was  educated  in  the 
Univensity  of  Wisconsin,  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  removed  to  Merced  County, 
CaL  In  1864  he  was  elected  district-attorney  of  the 
county,  and  he  held  the  office  for  four  years.  In  1874 
and  1876  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  4th 
California  Dihtrict  as  a  Democrat.  The  election  cer- 
tificate, after  his  second  candidacy,  was  given  to  his 
Republican  opponent,  but  on  his  contest  the  House  of 
Representatives  decided  in  his  favor.  In  1886  he 
made  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old  American  party, 
and  as  candidate  for  Governor  of  California  he  re- 
oeived  more  than  8,000  votes  in  the  ent«uing  election. 
In  1888  he  was  chairman  of  the  American  ]National 
Convention,  and  the  first  choice  of  his  party  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  but  he  dedined  it  and  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  for  Vico-Piendent.  The  ticket 
received  but  1.591  votes,  all  in  California. 

'Wnber,  Davio,  farmer,  bom  in  Schenectady  County, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1820 ;  died  in  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  April  1, 
1890.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Milford,  Otse- 
go County,  N.  T.,  when  a  boy,  received  a  common- 
»choo]  education  there,  was  supervisor  of  the  town  in 
1858-'66,  and  for  thirty  years  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive hop  growers  in  New  York.  He  organized  the 
Wilber  National  Bank  of  Oneonta,  and  was  president 
of  it  till  his  death,  and  at  various  times  was  a  trustee 
of  Cazenovia  Seminary  and  Syracuse  University  and 
a  director  of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  and  ^he 
Cooperstown  and  Susquehanna  Railroads.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  24th  New  York  District 
as  a  Renublican  in  1872,  1878,  1886,  and  1888,  and 
was  a  del^rate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  1880.  His  lant  service  in  Congress  was  on  the 
committee  on  banking  and  currency. 

WQoox,  Gadmiia  MameUns,  military  officer,  bom  in 
Wayne  County,  N.  C,  May  19,  1826  ;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Dec.  2, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  and  appointed  a  bre- 
vet 2d  lieutenant  in  the  army  in  1846,  was  brevetted 
1st  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  the  storming  of  Chapul- 
tepeo,  Mexico,  and  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant  Aug. 
M,  1851.  I?>om  1852  tul  1857  he  was  assistant  in- 
stmctor  in  military  tactics  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  then  spent  a  year  in  Europe  on 
sick  leave,  was  promoted  captain  of  infantiy  in  De- 
cember, 1860,  and  while  on  frontier  duty  in  Arizona 
in  1861  was  ordered  to  report  at  Washington  for  serv- 
ice in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  A  few  days  after 
receiving  this  order  he  learned  that  his  State  had 
seceded,  and  on  June  8  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  national  army.  Almost  immediately  he  wan  ap- 
pointed a  colonel  in  the  provisional  armv  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  given  command  of  an  Alabama  regi- 
ment. He  re-onforced  Gen.  Beauregard  at  Manassas, 
commanded  a  brigade  in  Longstrcet*s  corps  at  the 
second  Bull  Run,  Kredericksbuig,  Chancellorsville, 
and  C^ttysbunr,  and  a  division  under  Gen.  Ambrose 
P.  Hill  At  the  Wilderness.  He  served  with  the  Army 
of  Northern  \  iririnia  to  the  close  of  the  war,  Ix'ing 
promoted  brigadier-general  Oct.  21,  1861,  and  roaior- 

eeneral  Aug.  9, 1863.  After  the  war  he  declined  a 
rij;adier-genera]*s  oommission  in  the  Egyptian 
army,  in  1879  was  appointed  a  mcsHcnger  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  in  1886  became  Chief  of  the 


Railroad  Division  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  Wash- 
ington. Gen.  Wilcox  published  ^*  Rifles  and  Rifle 
Practice ''  (New  York,  1859),  and  translated  ''  Evolu- 
tions of  the  Lino,  as  practiced  by  the  Austrian  In- 
fantry, and  adopted  in  1858  *'  (1860). 

Wilaoiif  Eugene  M«|  lawyer,  bom  in  Morgan  County, 
Va.,  Dec,  25, 1888 ;  died  in  Nassau,  New  Providence, 
April  10,  1890.  He  waa  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege in  1852,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
biur,  removed  to  Minnesota  in  1855,  and  was  United 
States  District  Attorney  f^om  the  Minneapolis  Dis- 
trict fh>m  1857  till  1861.  He  served  with  the  1st 
Minnesota  Cavalry  through  the  civil  war.  and  in  1868 
was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  from  the  2d 
Minnesota  District.  He  served  in  that  body  as  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  the  Pacific  luiilroad 
and  on  public  lands. 

Winant%  Oamt  £■,  capitalist,  bora  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  in  October,  1818;  died  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.. 
Au|B^.  11. 1890.  Fatherless  and  penniless,  he  shii>pea 
before  tne  mast  when  eighteen  years  old,  within  a 
vear  was  placed  in  command  of  the  schooner  *^  Gil- 
Jetta,"  three  year»  afterward  purcha^d  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  yean  was  the  owner  of  a  fieet  of  fifteen 
vessels.  In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  he  built 
and  chartered  to  the  Government  five  steamboats. 
He  made  a  fortune  during  the  war,  and  after  it  held 
for  some  time  the  contract  for  cleaning  the  streets  of 
New  York  dty.  A  fortunate  investment  at  Haraimus 
Cove,  Jersey  City,  made  him  a  millionaire.  He  spent 
many  years  m  foreign  travel,  and  published  **  Journal 
of  Travels  over  the  Continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Seas''  (1872),  and 
''  Around  the  Worid  "  (1877).  He  gave  Rutgere  Col- 
lege $100,000  with  which  to  build  a  dormitory.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  a  trastee  of  the  Foreign  Board  of  Missions, 
and  a  Hudson  Countv  Park  Commissioner. 

Woodii  George  Lm  lawyer,  bom  in  Boone  County, 
Mo.,  in  1882 :  died  in  Portland.  Ore..  Jan.  8,  1890. 
He  emigrated  to  Oregon  in  1847,  worked  on  a  form 
and  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858. 
He  became  active  in  politics,  was  made  county  judge 
of  Wasco  County,  Ore.,  in  1868,  and  lacked  onlv  afew 
votes  of  securing  the  nomination  forjudge  of  tne  Su- 
preme Court.  He  was  a  Lincoln  presidential  elector 
m  1864,  and  in  1865  waa  appointeo 'judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Idaho,  but  declined.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  elected  (voveraor  of  Oregon,  and  served 
till  1870.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Utah,  where  he  actively  enforced  the  anti-polygamy 
laws.    In  1875  he  removed  to  Califomia. 

Wright)  John.Gi,  engineer,  bom  in  New  York  city  in 
1887  ;  died  there,  Nov.  2^  1890.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  he  waa  doing  a  successful  business  in 
Now  York  city  as  a  builder.  He  and  his  brother 
David  were  members  of  the  7th  Regiment,  and  ac- 
companied it  on  its  firat  trip  to  the  seat  of  war.  On 
their  return  both  brothere  re-enlisted  in  New  York, 
while  two  othere,  George  and  William,  enlisted  in 
Westem  armies.  John  re-entered  the  field  as  a  cap- 
tun  in  the  51st  New  York  Veteran  Volunteers,  was 
promoted  mtoor  in  March,  1868,  and  lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  December,  1864,  and  in  March,  1865.  was  bre- 
vetted brigadier  -  general  for  distinguished  services 
during  the  war.  He  accompanied  Gen.  Bumside's 
expedition  to  North  Carolina,  was  in  the  battles  of 
Kelly's  Ford.  Rappahannock  Station,  Sulphur  Sprincrs, 
Bristow  Station,  tne  second  Bull  Run,  and  Chantilly. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Poplar  Grove  in  September, 
1864,  and  waa  confined  six  months  in  Libby,  Sauls- 
burv,  and  Danville  prisons.  He  was  three  times 
wounded  in  battle.  The  earthworks  of  the  9th  Army 
Corps  in  front  of  Petereburg  were  planned  bv  him  and 
constmcted  under  his  supervision.  After  tne  war  he 
engaged  in  building  macadamized  roads  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  making  his  home  in  Orange, 
N.  J.    He  died  firom  a  surgical  operation. 

Tonag,  Andrew  Kf  military  officer,  \x>m  in  Barring- 
ton,  N.  H.,  June  16,  182f :  died  in  Dover.  N.  Ii., 
Deo.  10,  1890.    He  received  a  public-school  educa- 
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tioD,  served  some  time  as  superintendent  of  pablio  in  January,  1890.    In  his  lon^  parliamentary 

schools,  was  re^ster  of  deeds  in  Strafford  County  in  he  was  the  most  active  member  of  the  Opponitioa. 

1855-*60,  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  He  was  respected  no  less  by  his  adversaries  than  by 

of  New  Hampshire  in  1860,  and  resi^rned  to  become  his  political  associates,  and  as  a  lawyo*  he  enjoyed 

a  Ist  lieutenant  and  quartermaster  of  the  7th  New  a  high  reputation  and  occupied  important  places  of 

Hampshire  Infantry.  Oct.  22, 1861.    In  1862  he  was  trust,  among  them  that  of  manacer  of  the  Danish 

fromoted  captain ;  from  December,  1862,  till  July  1.  Farmers'  Savings  Bank,  which  began  wiUi  a  few 

864,  he  served  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  oi  thousand  kroner  and  has  to-day  50,000,000. 
the  Potomac ;  was  then  appointed  an  additional  pa^-        AnBtihan,  Baron  JuIm  d',  a  Belgian  statesmazi,  bora 

master,  and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  in  1804 ;  died  in  Brussels  in  October,  18iM>.    He  en- 

the  Department  of  the  Platte,  and  in  Wyomin^^  Ter-  tered  the  civil  service  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  in  1S4S 

ritory,  and  on  March  18, 1865.  was  bre vetted  lieuten-  became  Minister  of  Justice,  exchanging  this  porttblio 

ant-colonel  of  volunteers  for  raithful  and  meritorious  for  that  of  the  Interior,  and  later  for  that  of  War,  and 

services  during  the  war.    He  was  mustered  out  of  the  retiring  in  1847.    In  1849  he  became  a  member  of  the 

service  July  20,  1866 :  was  Collector  of  Internal  Beve-  Senate,  and  in  that  body  he  played  an  important  part 

nue,  firet  for  the  Ist  District  of  New  Hampshire,  and  till  the  close  of  his  career.    He  was  one  of  the  leaders 

then  tor  the  entire  State,  from  April  29^  1869.  till  of  the  Clerical  party,  and  in  1870  he  formed  a  cabi- 

April  29,  1882 ;  and  was  appointed  captam  ana  as-  net,  in  which  ne  chose  for  himself  the  porttblio  of 

sistant  quartermaster,  Nov.  18, 1884.  Foreign  Affairs,  the  most  important  and  difficult  ofBoe 

fflllioxi  Jabobf  clergyman,  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  duringtheoontinuanceof  the  war  between  France  and 

Oct.  14, 1849 ;  died  tnere,  Dec.  81^  1890.    In  1862  he  Germany.    An  unpopular  appointment  entail^  the 

became  a  novitiate  of  the  Benedictine  Order  at  St.  defeat  and  resignation  of  his  ministry  at  the  close  of 

Vincent^s  College,  Westmoreland,  Pa. ;  in  1868  went  1871.   He  was  ciiosen  President  of  the  Senate  in  1884. 
to  Europe  to  finish  his  education ;  in  1869  attended        Anbe,  Hyaohitilie  Laurent  Thfaphilei  a  French  naval 

the  (Ecumenical  Council  in  Rome,   and  afterward  officer,  bom  Nov.  22, 1826 ;  died  in  Paris,  Dec  80, 

spent  several  years  in  the  Jesuit  University  at  Inns-  1880.    He  entered  the  French  Naval  A<»demy  in 

bruck,  Austria,  and  at  Regens|)urg,  Bavaria.     In  1872  1840,  and  from  the  date  of  his  finst  oommission  near- 


he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Boman  Catholic  ly  the  whole  of  his  life  was  spent  on  the  sea.    He 

Church,  and,  in  recognition  of  his  scholarly  attain-  a  post  captain  during  the  French  war,  and  was  pre»- 

ments,  the  Pope  granted  a  dispensation  for  him  to  re-  ent  at  all  the  engagements  on  the  Loire.    In  1880-^81 

ceiVe  the  degree  of  D.  D.  a  year  earlier  than  is  com-  he  wius  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Martiniijoe.    In 

mon  in  the  Roman  Church.    Dr.  Zilliox  returned  to  1 887  Bear- Admiral  A ube  was  given  the  porttblio  of  the 


Priory, 

being  then  the  jroungc'st  abbot  in  the  world.    Failing  begun.    He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  torpedo  boatsi, 

health  caused  him  to  resign  in  1886.  and  to  him  the  French  navy  Li  indebted  tor  the  new 
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few  of  thfl  most  erAinent  foreicTiers  that  dipd  in  .  Aiidmuml,Dlympe,  a  French  author,  bom  about  1830: 

1 QOA     ^"®  °^°^^  eminent  foreigners  tnat  aiea  m  ^^^  j^  Nice/Jali.  14,  1890.    She  was  the  divorced 

1890  may  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  places  ^ife  of  a  notir  of  MaWeiUes,  and  became  an  agitator 

in  this  volume,  accompanied  with  portraits.  for  the  emancipation  of  women.     Essaying  to  pub- 

Adlfff  Hathan  Kannui  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  British  Or-  lish  a  journal  under  the  empire,  she  was  prosecuted 

thodox  Jews,  bom  in  Hanover  in  1808:  died  in  Brigh-  by  the  authorities,  and  an  iigunction  was  issued  on 

ton,  Jan.  21,  1890.    He  was  the  son  or  the  Chief  Bib-  the  ground  that  only  a  French  citizen  ei^joyini;  full 

hi  of  Hanover,  a  descendant  of  the  priestly  family  of  civil  and  political  rights  was  authorized  by  law  to 

Aaron.    He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Gdttingen,  print  a  newspaper.    She  then  arranged  meetings  for 

Erlan^n,  and  Wdrzburg,  and  was  appointed  (jniet  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  the  heiuth  of 

Rabbi  of  Oldenburg  in  1829,  and  in  1880  of  Hanover,  women  under  the  presidency  of  Alexandre  Dumaa, 

In  1845  he  was  called  to  London  as  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  the  younger.     Maoame  Audouard  traveled  through 

United  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire.   The  bit-  Egypt  and  Turkey  and  visited  the  community  of  the 

ter  animosities  awakened  by  the  sentence  of  excommu-  Mormons,  and  published  essays  treating  of  thecon- 

nication  pronounced  by  his  nredccessor  against  the  ditions  of  women  in  those  countries*     In  her  later 

reforming  Jews  who  had  undertaken  to  remodel  the  years  she  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  equal  polid- 

Gennan  ritual  of  the  synagogue  were  appeased  in  a  cal  rights  for  women,  and  organized  meetings  lor  the 

great  measure  by  his  conciliatory  ways,  and  though  propagation  of  this  iaea. 

he  held  firmly  to  the  traditional  nte  and  the  two  bod-  Auanpezg,  ^inoe  Karlf  an  Austrian  statesman,  bom 

•             :     J         L  *i             ^i.^j  i.      *i_.._^      i_.._!^_  »«^_—    ,«,...   Mt  »_    .   ,«^^     Succeeding  early  to 

In  in  Bohemia  and 

,  ,  f  ^  y besides  in  Moravia 

ish  congregations,  who  were  independent  of  the  Chief  and  upper  Austria,  he  devoted  himself  to  their  man- 
Rabbi's  authority,  which  otherwise  extended  to  all  agemcnt  and  occupied  himself  little  with  politics, 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  to  other  countries  beyond  taking  his  stand  among  the  higher  Bohemian 
where  there  were  English -speaking  Hebrews  follow-  anstocraoy  with  the  section  that  &vored  Moderate 
ing  the  German  rite.  His  unbending  adherence  to  Liberal  tendencies  and  siding  with  the  familie«  of 
the  Talmudical  observances  was  repugnant  to  a  large  Clam  and  Windischgratz,  and  a  branch  of  the  Thuns 
section  of  the  younger  generation  or  Hebrews,  though  against  Czech  natioiialLstic  ideas.  In  1860  began  hU 
no  new  schism  arose.  His  chief  literary  work  was  political  career,  when  Schmerling,  in  order  to  coud- 
"Nethina  Lag^r,"  a  commentary  in  Hebrew  on  the  teractthe  Czechish  influence  of  Pnnce  Karl  Schwaraen- 
Chaldaic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  known  as  the  berg,  had  him  proposed  as  President  of  the  Bohemian 
'*  Targum "  of  Onkelos.  He  wrote  other  books  in  House  of  Nobles.  He  won  over  others  to  the  new 
classical  Hebrew^  and  published  a  volume  of  ^*  Ser-  system  of  centralism,  and  in  a  short  time  stood  at  the 
mons  on  the  Jewish  Faith.''  head  of  a  part^  of  Liberal  Bohemian  peers  with  Ger- 
Alberti,  Oarlf  a  Danish  politician,  bom  in  1814;  died  man  sympathies  in  opposition  to  Auersperg's  feudal- 
in  the  latter  part  of  Ma^,  1890.  He  entered  politics  istic  Oonservative  Czech.  The  rivalry  between  the 
soon  after  terminating  his  legal  studies  in  1839,  and  two  princely  houses  forms  a  part  of  the  modem 
by  his  editorials  in  the  *'  KjObenhavns  Posten  "  did  history  of  Bohemia,  and  was  important  in  its  in- 
great  Hervioe  for  the  Liberal  party.  In  1849  he  was  fiuence  on  the  political  development  of  the  Austrian 
elected  to  the  Folkething  for  the  district  of  Soroe.  Empire.  His  partisan  zeal  was  no  obstacle  to  hia 
This  seat  he  held  till  illness  compelled  him  to  resign  presiding  with  uimess  over  the  House  of  Loixis  fVom 
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1861,  when  he  wtm  cbosen  its  president.     Retiring     and  following  tbe  results  of  scientific  progress,  bat 
when  Count  Belcredi  succeeded  Sohmerlinff  as  A  us-     tor  tbe  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  she  gave  her 


1867,  to  the  bend  of  the  so-called  bourgeoi8  ministry.  She  was  tbe  founder  of  the  German  Women's  Bed 
which  included  among  its  members  Count  Taafe  ana  Cross  Guild  in  1870.  She  always  took  a  strong  in- 
the  leaders  of  the  Constitutional  party  in  tbe  Aus-  tercst  in  the  thcoiy  of  education,  and  gave  much 
trian  House  of  Deputies.  Prince  Auerspei^  was  tbought  and  labor  to  forming  the  minds  of  her  cbil- 
accused  of  time-servmg  opportunism  by  his  enemies,  dren,  tbe  Crown-Prince  Friedrlcb  Wilbelm,  who  be- 
because  he  took  office  on  tlie  dualistlc  reorganizatiou  came  the  Emperor  Friedrich,  and  his  sister,  seven 
of  tbe  empire,  alter  having  obstinately  contended  years  bis  junior,  the  present  Grand  Duches8  of  Baden. 
with  Sohmerling  a^inst  the  Hungarian  demands.  Baooartnii  AlfredOi  an  Italian  statesman,  born  in  the 
**  The  Austrian  patriot  must  hencefoitli  have  a  divided  Bomagna  in  1826  :  died  in  Bome  in  the  beginning  of 
heart,"  he  bad  said  at  the  opening  of  the  Bohemian  October,  1890.  He  took  part  in  tbe  struggle  for  free- 
Upper  Chamber,  and  after  h^  became  minii^ter  his  dom  and  national  inde»endence  in  1848,  fighting  at 
piirase  was  that  **  union  must  be  sucrifloed  to  preserve  Treviso,  Viceuza,  and  ^logna,  and  when  the  cause 
unity.*'  As  President  of  the  BurgerminMt&n'um  be  was  lost  he  went  Wck  to  his  province  to  settle  down 
came  into  conflict  with  his  colleagues,  who  were  in  to  the  practice  of  nis  protiession,  having  studied  en- 
baste  to  cany  out  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  new  system,  glneerm^r ;  but  the  authorities  would  not  permit  him 
which  the  old  Centralist,  who  never  was  able  to  rec-  to  take  bis  diploma,  and  did  not  withdraw  their  ob- 
ognize  the  political  capabilities  of  the  Hungarians  jections  till  he  baa  given  undeniable  proofs  of  his 
and  contemned  them  as  an  interior  race,  was  slow  to  ability  while  serving  for  four  years  in  a  subordinate 
accept.  He  objected  also  to  Count  Beust*s  constant  capacity.  When  the  national  contest  was  renewed, 
interferenoo  in  internal  politics,  and  when,  in  1868,  he  was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  ardent  and  untir- 
the  head  of  the  Common  Ministry  negotiated  with  ingot  the  coni<piratOFB,  and  after  the  Papal  and  tbreign 
tbe  Czech  leaders  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Aus-  dominion  was  overthrown,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
trian  Parliament,  Auersperg  took  the  opportunity  to  in  the  political  oiganization  of  the  Bomagna,  directed 
resign.  When  constitutional  principles  seemed  tor  a  important  works  of  engineering  in  that  province  and 
time  to  triumph  again,  instead  of  returning  as  chief  in  the  Maremme  of  Tuscany,  held  office  in  the  local 
of  the  Austrlau  Cabinet,  he  j)ut  forward  his  brother  administration,  was  pro-syndic  of  Bavenno,  and,  after 
Adolf  for  tbe  place.  As  chief  marshal  of  the  prov-  twice  being  elected  to  the  Chamber  and  unseated  on 
inoe,  he  presided  over  the  sittings  of  the  Bohemian  account  ot^is  official  posts,  he  was  Anally  admitted  to 
Diet  fpom.  1882  till  it  was  dissolved  in  1884.  Parliament,  in  which  he  afterward  represented  Ba- 
Angutai  Dowager  German  Empress,  bom  in  Wei-  vcnna  continuously.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  Un- 
mar,  Sept.  80,  1811;  died  in  Berlin^  Jan.  7,  1890.  der  Secretary  of  Public  Works  in  the  ministry  of 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Duke  Karl  Fnedrich  of  Saxe-  Depretis,  but  could  not  agree  with  his  chief,  and  soon 
Weimar  and  his  wife.  Maria  Paulovna,  Grand  Duchess  retired.  Cairoli  in  1 878  called  him  to  the  head  of  this 
of  Buasia.  Her  childnood  and  early  youth  were  passed  department  of  the  Government,  and  for  five  years 
amid  the  literary  influences  that  made  the  court  he  was  minister  under  a  succession  of  governments, 
of  her  grandfather,  Karl  August,  friend  of  Gk)cthe  and  He  contended  against;  the  policy  of  Depretis,  who  re- 
patron  of  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Herder,  the  nursery  fused  to  act  with  the  Lett  alone,  and  when  that  sajga- 
of  modem  German  poetry.  Uer  elder  sister,  Marie,  cious  minister  obtained  a  strong  coalition  majority, 
became  the  wife  of  the  third  son  of  King  Friedrich  Baccarini,  who  had  l>een  the  most  uncompromising 
Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia  in  1827,  and  in  February,  of  the  new  departure,  left  the  ministry,  and  ranged 
1829,  she  was  betrothed,  and  on  June  11  wedded  to  himself  in  Opposition  with  other  Badical  leaders, 
the  elder  brother.  Prince  Wilhelm,  then  thirty  years  of  forming  one  of  the  so-called  Pentarchy,  of  which 
aflpe.  The  favorite  granddaughter  of  the  princely  Crispi,  Cairoli,  Nicotera,  and  Zanardelii  were  the 
Maeenas  of  German  nterature,  she  had  received  the  other  members.  When  Crispi  finally  entered  the 
■pecial  attention  of  tbe  aged  Goethe  and  of  the  con-  ministry  and,  on  the  death  of  Depretis,  succeeded  to 
stellation  of  bright  spirits  at  Weimar,  and  brought  tbe  premiership,  Baccarini  maintained  his  independ- 
to  Berlin  literary  tastes  and  intellectual  sympathies  ent  and  unyielding  attitude,  still  clinging  to  the 
that  were  fhrther  nurtured  and  developed  by  her  hope  of  forming  a  Government  of  the  pure  Left. 
interoour»e  with  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Fried-  Although  he  had  long  ceased  to  play  a  prominent 
rich  von  Baumer.  Her  intellectuality  and  refined  part  in  politics,  his  name  and  fame  were  always  fresh 
SBsthetic  tastes  were  not  shared  by  her  martial  hus-  in  the  public  mind,  and  when  his  life  was  ebbing 
band,  and  even  the  uncommon  l^eauty  that  she  pos-  away  tbe  whole  Italian  nation  watched  anxiously  tbe 
scflsed  in  her  youth  failed  to  win  his  affections,  for  fate  of  the  political  philosopher  and  champion  of 
they  had  been  drawn  elsewhere  before  he  met  tbe  liberty  whose  civic  virtue,  moral  courage,  and  amia- 
yonng  prince^^s.  Their  relations  therefore  remained  bility  of  character  commanded  univcrsaiiespect. 
always  very  cold,  and  except  in  iier  literary  pastimes,  Bainei,  Sir  Edwardf  an  English  politician,  bom  on 
taste  for  art,  works  of  charitv,  and  the  introduction  May  28, 1800 ;  died  near  Leeds.  March  2,  1890.  He 
of  more  correct  and  dignified  manners  at  court,  the  was  educated  at  the  Dissenters*  Grammar  School  in 
Queen  had  small  room  for  the  exercise  of  her  active  Manchentcr,  became  a  reporter  on  his  fatber^s  paper, 
brain,  and  none  at  all  for  the  satisfaction  of  her  pplit-  the  Leeds  *^  Mercury,"  at  the  age  ol  fifteen,  interested 
ical  leanings  toward  free  institutions  springing  from  himself  in  educational  and  social  questions,  took  a 
tbe  recollection  that  her  grandfather  was  the  first  leading  part  in  the  formation  in  his  native  town  of  the 
German  prince  to  grant  a  constitution  to  his  subject^.  Literary  and  Pbilo$«ophical  Society  and  of  the  pioneer 
and  fostered  by  contact  with  the  English  court  when  Mechanics*  Institute  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  a  promi- 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  a  fugitive  from  his  country  nent  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  parliament- 
after  the  uprising  of  1848.  Her  influence  probably  ary  and  municipal  reform,  religious  equality,  the  re- 
had  some  effect  on  bis  action  in  grantinsr  the  consti-  peal  of  the  com  laws,  the  revision  of  tbe  criminal 
tution  that  hia  brother  would  never  have  signed,  laws,  and  especiallr  of  the  cause  of  temperance  among 
Queen  Augusta  in  early  life  was  a  musician  and  the  the  masses.  On  tne  death  of  his  brother,  Matthew 
composer  of  marches  and  of  "  The  Masquerade,"  a  Talbot  Baines,  in  1859,  be  was  elected  to  represent 
tNillct  that  has  often  been  given  in  tbe  opera  bouse.  Leeds  in  Parliament.  He  was  a  member  of  the  corn- 
She  was  also  an  amateur  artist,  and  made  the  draw-  mif«ion  to  inquire  into  the  school  system  in  186&-*68. 
in^  of*'  Wartburg- Bl&tter  "  0363),  **  Bheinanlagcn  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  school  act  of  1870,  ana 
bei  Coblenz'*  (1865).  and,  with  her  daughter,  those  as  a  representative  Dissenter  he  energetically  opposed 
of  a  book  on  the  ornamentation  of  Lutheran  church  church  rates  and  religious  tests  in  tlie  universities  and 
architecture.  She  was  much  interested  in  encouraging  worked  for  the  bill  to  disestablish  the  Churob  in  Ire- 
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land,  but  diBtintfuitifaed  himself  most  of  all  by  brin^- 
\ng  forward  bilm  in  1861  and  1864  tor  enlarging  the 
electoral  franchiae,  and  in  1865  by  drawing  to  his 
measure  the  support  of  the  Liberal  ministers  and  pav- 
ing the  way  for  me  subsequent  parlitiraentary  rel'orm^. 
Owing  to  differences  with  his  constituents  he  lost  iiis 
seat  in  1874.  Ue  was  knighted  in  1880.  8ir  Edward 
Baines  was  a  working  joumaiiHt  for  seventy  years. 
Besides  a  life  of  his  fatlier,  he  published  a  ^^  History 
of  the  English  Cotton  Manufacture ''  (1835),  and  lect- 
ures and  tracts  on  social  and  political  questions. 

Bamettf  John,  an  English  musician,  born  near  Bed- 
ford, Julv  15,  1802;  died  April  17,  1890.  He  was 
the  son  or  a  German  father  and  a  Hungarian  mother; 
sang  in  Drury  Lane  and  Co  vent  Garden  theatres  as  a 
ohild ;  studied  tbe  piano  and  composition  under  Fer- 
dinand Bies,  Kalkbrcnner,  Sento  Perer,  William 
Huxley,  and  Aarcier  Schneider,  and  in  1834  produced 
the  *^  Mountain  8ylph,"  the  first  successful  English 
opera,  which  was  followed  in  1836  by  *'  Fair  Rosa- 
mond," and  in  1889  by  "  Farinelli."  In  addition  to 
these  operas  he  composed  *^  The  Pet  of  the  Petti- 
coats "  "  The  Carnival  of  Naples,"  "  Before  Break- 
fast," "Mr.  Mallett,"  and  *'Win  and  wear  her," 
light  musical  dramas  that  were  all  popular,  and  near- 
ly a  thousand  songs  and  ballads,  among  which  the 
best  known  are  "  Kise,  Gentle  Moon."  **  Not  a  Drum 
was  heard,"  and  the  "  Light  Guitar."  He  married  in 
1839  a  daughter  of  Robert  Lindley,  a  famous  violon- 
cellist, and  resided  for  the  rest  of  nis  life  at  Chelten- 
ham, devoting  his  attention  chiefl  v  to  the  study  of  the 
voice  and  the  best  method  of  vocal  training,  on  which 
he  published  an  important  treatise. 

Banem&ldf  Eduara  von,  an  Austrian  poet,  bom  in 
1802 ;  died  in  Ddbling,  near  Vienna,  Aug.  9,  1890. 
He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  in  1825  obtained 
a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  State  Lottery.  He  was 
not  known  as  a  writer  till  the  rovolutionaiT  epoch  of 
1848,  when  he  became  the  laureate  of  the  popular 
oause  and  wrote  pieces  for  the  royal  theatre,  in  which 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  eouality  that  had  been  banned 
under  the  iron  rule  of  Mettemich  were  fflowingly 
eulogized.  When  the  reaction  triumphed,  he  was 
told  that  he  must  either  cease  to  write  or  leave  the 
Government  service,  and  in  1851  he  chose  to  give  up 
bis  appointment  ana  devote  himself  to  literature.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  graceful  plays  picturing  the 
joyous  life  of  the  Viennese,  full  of  tender  sentiment 
and  homely  humor,  and  in  spirit  and  style  racy  of  tbe 
scenes,  customs,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  the  people 
of  his  native  town.  In  youth  he  was  a  friend  of  Franz 
Schubert,  for  whose  opera  "  Graf  yon  Gleichen,"  he 
wrote  the  libretto.  His  most  famous  plays  are :  **  Der 
deutsohe  Krieger,"  "  Der  neue  Menscb,"  •*  Der  Kate- 
gorische  Imperativ,"  and  **  Modeme  Jugend."  He 
was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  city  in  the  indosure 
reserved  for  its  illustrious  dead,  by  the  side  of  the 
tombs  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 

BaztoTi  William  Edward,  an  English  politician,  bom 
in  Dundee  in  1825 ;  died  in  London,  Aug.  10,  1890. 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  succeeded 
Joseph  Hume  as  member  of  Parliament  for  Montrose 
in  1855.  Ho  declined  office  several  times  before  he 
became  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  1868  in  an  administration  pledged  to  econo- 
my. In  l871-'73  he  was  Secretary  to  Uie  Treasury. 
He  was  a  conspicuous  friend  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war  of  secession,  and  has  always  been  a  vig- 
orous opponent  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  m 
England  and  Scotland.  Mr.  Baxter  was  a  merchant 
in  the  foreign  trade  at  Dundee,  and  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  "  Impressions  of  Central  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope" (1850);  "The  Tagus  and  the  Tiber"  (1852) ; 
"America  and  the  Americans"  (1855);  "Hints  to 
Thinkers,  or  Lectures  for  the  Times  "  (1860) ;  "  Free 
Italy"  (1874);  and  "A  Winter  in  India"  (1882). 

Beloastel,  Jean  Bi^tiste  de  Laooste  de,  a  French  Le- 
gitimist politician,  bom  in  1821 ;  died  in  Colomiers, 
near  Toulouse,  Jan.  21, 1890.  His  life  had  been  taken 
up  with  agricultural  occupations  till  1871,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber.    There  he  became  the 


leader  of  the  Extreme  Right,  which  opposed  not  only 
Thiers,  but  the  MacMahon  septennate.  In  1873  he 
headed,  the  fifty  Deputies  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Paray  -  le  -  Monial.  He  secured  the  adoption  of  a 
clause  in  the  new  Constitution  directing  that  prayen 
should  be  offered  in  the  churches  at  the  opening  of 
every  sesi^ion  of  the  Parliament.  This  clause  was 
soon  stricken  out.  M.  de  Belcastel  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  from  1876  till  1879,  when  he  fiuled  to  be 
re-elected,  and  retired  from  political  life.  The  ear- 
nestness of  his  convictions  was  admired  by  those  who 
least  sympathized  with  his  mediaeval  ideas. 

Belot,  Adolnhe,  a  French  novelist,  bom  at  Point-4- 
Pitre,  Guadaloui)e,  Nov.  6, 1821 ;  died  in  Paris,  Dec. 
18,  1890.  After  traveling  through  the  United  States 
and  South  America  and  btudying  law  in  Paris,  he  be- 
gan to  practice  as  an  advocate  at  Nancy,  but  altered 
his  mind  and  entered  on  a  literary  career,  although 
his  first  novel,  "ChJLtiment"  (Pvis,  1855),  was  not 
successful,  nor  his  first  play,  a  comedy  in  one  act 
called  "  A  la  campagne,"  produced  two  years  later. 
The  novel,  which  he  published  at  his  own  diarge,  was 
pecuniarily  profitable,  tor  while  ho  was  absent  on  a 
second  journey  through  the  United  States  the  edition 
was  bought  bv  deluoed  purchasers  who  wanted  tbe 
"  Chli,timent8  "  of  Victor  IJuiro.  His  second  play  was 
"  Le  Testament  de  C&uu*  Girodot,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts,  written  with  the  assistance  of  Charles  Edmond 
Villetard,  which  from  its  first  production  at  tbe  Od^on 
Theatre,  on  Sept.  30^  1859,  tiU  the  present  dav  has 
never  ceased  to  amuse  the  theatre^ing  public  of 
Paris.  Belot  wrote  novels,  aome  of  which  pascied 
through  one  hundred  editions,  which  he  dramatized 
Some  of  his  plays  reached  two  hundred  representa- 
tions. One  or  his  novels,  published  In  the  "Figaro," 
was  suppressed  as  being  immoral.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  is  "Madame  Giraud,  ma  fenune'' 
(1870).  A  series  of  four  connected  novels  entitled 
"  Les  Myst^res  mondains,"  "  Les  Baigneuaos  de 
Trouville,"  "Madame  Vitel  et  Mademoiselle  Le- 
lidvre,"  and  "  Une  maison  centrale  des  fcmmee,"  was 
his  most  ambitious  work  of  ficti(Hi.  More  popular 
were:  "Le  Parricide"  (1878);  "Memoires  d'un 
caissier"  (1874);  "mi^e  et  Matbilde."  "Deux 
femmes."  and  "  Folies  de  jeunesse."  "  Dacnlard  et 
Lubin  "  is  a  sequel  to  "  Le  Parricide."  "  La  Stdtane 
Parisienne"  was  translated  into  English  (London, 
1879).  "  Fromont  jeune  et  Rlsler  aini  "  is  a  drama 
founded  on  Alphonse  Daudet's  novel  of  the  same 
name.  Among  his  most  famous  works  are :  "  Drame 
de  hi  Rue  de  Six,"  "  L' Article  47,"  "  Miss  Multon  "  , 
"La  Femme  de  feu,"  "La  Fcmme  de  erlace,"  "La 
Venus  noire,"  "  Un  secret  de  famille,"  '*  La  Ven- 
geance du  mari,"  "  Les  Parents  terribles,"  "  Les 
Maris  k  systSroe."  His  "£trangleurs  de  Paria"  is 
a  famous  piece  that  was  flnt  acted  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  Theatre  on  March  17,  1880.  Belot  earned  a 
vast  sum  of  money  by  his  plays  and  novels.  He  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867. 

Biggar,  Joseph  Qillii.  an  Irish  politician,  bom  in 
Belfast  in  1828 ;  died  m  London,  Feb.  19, 1890.  He 
entered  his  father's  business  in  ^outh,  and  in  1861 
Buoceeded  as  head  of  the  firm,  which  dealt  in  bacon 
and  provisions.  He  engaged  in  politics  f7t>m  1869, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  County 
Cavon  in  1874.  He  became  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Irish  Kepublican  Brotherhood,  with 
the  object,  however^  of  cnecking  the  progreaa  of  the 
physical-force  doctrine  and  leading  tne  orysaniaOion 
mto  the  channel  of  constitutional  agitation.  He 
ramred  himself  by  the  side  of  Charles  Stewart  Par- 
nell  when  the  latter  entered  Parliament  in  the  fbUow- 
ing  year.  On  April  22, 1875,  he  introduced,  in  con- 
tending against  tne  passage  of  the  Peace  Preservation 
bill,  the  redoubtable  tactics  that  came  to  be  known  as 
obstruction  by  occupying  the  time  of  the  House  for 
four  hours  in  reading  and  commenting  on  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Westmeath  Commission.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Land  League  movement,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  treasurers  of  the  League.  In 
August,  1877,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Fenian  or- 
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ganixation.    In  1880  he  delivered  ag^grressive  speeches  the  BritLth  embassv  in  Paris,  wlienoe  he  was  recalled 

in  Ireland,  and  in  18S0-'81  he  wait  one  of  the  trav-  in  May,  1882,  to  take  charge  of  the  military  police  in 

ersera  in  the  state  trials.     He  was  one  of  the  few  Ireland  as  assistant  imder-secretary.    This  post  he 

prominent  members  of  the  [rish  party  who  were  never  resigned  in  the  tbllowing  July.    In  1884  he  served 

m  i>riaon,  which  ho  escaped  at  that  time  by  goin;^  to  with  the  Nile  expedition  as  deputy  a4jutant-general, 

Paris  alter  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  and  and  subsequently  as  second  in  command  of  the  river 

living  for  a  considerable  period  in  exile.    After  his  column,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  succecMlmg 

return  he  was  made  the  defendAnt  in  a  sen^iational  to  the  chief  command  of  the  column  when  Gen.  Earle 

breach  of  promise  suit  brought  by  Fanny  Hyland,  was  killed.    He  was  promoted  mtgor- general,  and  on 

whose  acquaintance  he  made  abroad.  Jan.  1, 1886,  was  appointed  head  of  the  intelligence 

Blaadietti  Joseph  Oodexioki  a  Oana^an  statesman,  department  of  the  British  army.    Gen.  Brackenbury 

born  in  8t.  Pierre,  June  7,  1829;  died  in  Quebec,  published  a  *^  Narrative  of  the  Ashantee  War"  and 

Jan.  2, 1890.    He  studied  medicine,  raised  a  battalion  "  The  Biver  Column.'' 


of  volunteers  and    was  commander  of  the   troops        Bnuid|  JohnnM  Henzioost  President  of  the  Orange 


the  Canadian  Assembly  in  1861  and  after  the  act  of  cated  at  the  South  African  College  and  at  the  Univer- 

union  of  the  Quebec  Assembly^  officiating  as  Speaker  sity  of  Leyden,  where  he  received  his  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 

till  1875.    In  1878  he  was  appomted  a  member  of  the  in  1846.    He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1849,  returned  to 

Catholic  section  of  the  Quebec  Council  of  Education.  Cape  Colony,  and  till  1868  was  an  advocate  in  the 

Being  defeated  in  the  town  of  Levis,  of  which  he  was  Supreme  Court.    In  1858  he  was  appointed  Professor 

mayor  for  six  years,  and  which  he  represented  as  a  of  Law  in  the  South  African  College.    He  was  elected 

Liberal  Conservative  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  from  President  of  the  Orange  River  Kepublic  in  1868,  and 

1867  till  1875,  he  was  elected  for  Bellcchasse,  and  rep-  in  1669,  1874,  1879,  1884,  and  1889  was  re-elected, 

resented  that  constituency  until  he  was  re-elected  for  He  was  a  believer  in  the  necessary  subordination  of 

Levis  in  lb78.  the  Orange  Kepublic  to  the  policy  of  the  British  Gov- 

Boehnif  Sir  Edgar,  English  sculptor,  bom  in  Vienna,  emment,  which  consequently  showed  him  every  mark 
Austria,  July  4,  1834 ;  died  in  London,  Dec  12,  1890.  of  favor  and  in  1882  knighted  him. 
His  father,  a  Hungarian,  was  director  of  tlie  Austrian  Buznai  Sir  Geongei  a  Bootch  ship  owner,  bom  in 
mint.  Atter  studying  his  art  in  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Glasgow,  Dec,  10, 1795;  died  at  Wemyss  Bay,  June 
Italy,  he  settled  in  England  in  1862.  He  executed  a  2, 1890.  He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  minister, 
colosttal  statue  of  the  Queen  in  1869,  and  received  and  in  1818  went  into  mercantile  business  in  Glas- 
many  other  commissions  from  her ;  was  appointed  her  gow.  His  firm  acquired  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade, 
sculptor  in  ordinary  in  1881  ^  and  in  July,  1889,  was  and  in  1824  engaged  in  steam  navigation.  He  raisea 
created  a  tiaronet.  Among  hm  best-known  works  are  Uie  capital  to  cariy  out  the  idea  of  a  line  of  trans- 
a  colossal  statue  of  John  nunyan  and  statues  of  Lord  atlanUc  steam  packets,  suggested  to  him  by  Samuel 
Napier  of  Maiirdala^  Earl  Russell,  Lord  Lawrence,  Cunard,  of  Halitax^theflrst  four  of  which,  all  wooden 
Thomas  Carlyle,  William  Tyndall,  Lords  Beacons-  paddle-wheel  vessels,  were  built  in  1840.  Cunaitl, 
field  and  Stratford  de  Redclyffe,  and  Dean  Stanley.  Bums,  and  Maclver,  the  founders  of  the  company, 
He  made  busts  of  many  of  the  British  statesmen,  bought  out  the  other  shareholders,  and  George  Bums 
military  men,  and  men  of  science,  bronze  figures  of  managed  its  affairs  until  he  retired  in  1860,  and  trans- 
famous  race  horses,  and  models  of  lions  and  bulls.  ferredthe  direction  to  his  son  John.    He  was  created 

Booth,  Otttherinoi  wife  of  Gen.  William  Booth,  the  a  baronet  of  the  Umted  Kingdom  in  1889. 


buildii 
was  on  I 
earned  1 

fiuent  and  effective  plattbrra  speaker  and  the  author  Bishop  IColenso  in  his  missionary  entemrise.  He 
of  books  written  in  aid  of  the  organization  and  its  was  ordained  and  appointed  to  the  first  church  built 
misBionaiy  obiects,  among  which  are  **  Godliness,"  in  Natal,  St.  Andrew^s  at  Pietermaritzbuiig,  in  Sep- 
*^  Heathen  England,**  and  '^  The  Relation  of  the  tcmber,  1858.  He  founded  in  1858  the  missionary 
Salvation  Army  to  Church  and  State."  When  she  station  of  Spring  Vale,  which  he  made  a  center  of 
died,  instead  of  si^  of  grief  and  mourning,  her  Christian  and  civilizing  influence  among  tlie  Zulu 
relatives  and  associates  gave  public  expression  to  Caffres,  with  whose  language,  beliefs,  traditions,  laws, 
their  joy  over  her  passage  to  a  happier  state.  and  customs  he  became  tiioroughly  familiar.  Dr. 
Bniokenlraiyi  Eeiuy,  an  English  general,  bom  in  Callaway  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  reducing 
Bolinjfbroke,  Lincolnshire,  Sept.  1,  1837  ;  died  in  the  Caffre  language  to  writing,  and  made  translations 
London.  June  20,  1890.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  of  the  Bible  and  the  prayer-book.  In  1874  he  was 
and  at  tne  Woolwich  Military  Academy,  entered  the  consecrated  at  Edinburgh  Bishop  of  Independent  Cat- 
artillery,  and  served  in  1857  and  1858  in  the  suppress  fraria,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Umtato,  oon- 
sion  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  India,  after  which  he  taining  now  a  church,  a  theological  school  for  natives, 
returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  instructor  in  schools  for  native  ana  European  children,  and  other 
artillery  and  subsequently  Ptoteasor  of  Military  institutions  of  his  creation.  Bishon  Callaway  pub- 
History  in  the  Roval  MiUtary  Academy.  During  the  lished  *^  Zulu  Nursenr  Tales"  in  Zulu  and  English. 
Franco-  German  War  he  was  the  chiet  representative  OamarroiL  Heozj  Hovazd  lloilyiioiiz  Bieirberti  Earl  of, 


as  a 
_  suc- 

1875  went  on  a  special  mission  to  NiOair    lie  was     oceded  his  father  three  years  before,  he  besan  to  take 
assistant  a4,iutant-general  of  the  force  that  occupied    part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords  aAer  his 


chief  of  staff  in  the  closing  operations  of  the  Zulu  Lord  Carnarvon  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  In  March, 

war  and  in  the  operations  against  Secocoeni.    In  1880  1867,  after  bringing  in  tne  bill  lor  the  confederation 

he  was  Lord  Lytton*s  privntc  secretary  in  India,  and  of  the  British  Nortii  American  colonies,  he  resigned 

in  January,  1881,  was  appointed  mihtary  attache  to  because  he  oould  not  agree  with  his  colleagues  on  the 
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pTOvisionB  of  the  reform  bill  bj  which  DisraeU  out-  iecons  de  miuiaue  aux  filles  de  Loiii»  XV  "  (1S48) : 

Did  the  LiberaL)  and  transfonned  the  Constitution  into  '^Battaille  de  Tchemfiia**  (1857);  '^Camp  de  Ciia- 

a democracy.    In  1874  Lord  Carnarvon  accepted  hia  Ions"  (1859);    ''£n   route   pour  Vidmy  "  (1849) ; 

old  poet  from  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  understandinj^  that  "  Manoeuvres  d'automne"  (1876 j ;  and  **  Betourd' lu- 

he  snould  be  allowed  to  carry  out  in  South  Africa  the  kerman  '*  (1878). 

policy  that  had  proved  successful  in  Canada.  The  Ghatriaiif  Akzandiet  a  French  novelist,  bom  in  Sol- 
scheme  of  South  Africa  was  pi&shed  by  the  Secretary  datenthal,  Lorraine,  in  1826 ;  died  in  Villeroomble, 
of  State  and  in  Africa  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  a  man-  near  Fans,  Sept.  4,  lb90.  He  was  educated  at  P&1»- 
ner  that  caused  great  irritation  and  a  disturbance  in  bur^  Coll^ ;  entered  the  employ  of  a  firm  of  ^law- 
political  relations  that  led  to  the  Zulu  and  Transvaal  blowers  in  Belgium,  his  family  having  been  m  the 
wars ;  but  before  the  war  in  Zululand  opened  Lord  same  business ;  returned  to  his  college  as  a  teacher, 
Carnarvon  had  left  the  Cabinet,  having  resigned  on  thinking  it  better  for  his  prospecto  in  the  literary  ca- 
Jan.  24,  1878,  b^^use  he  disapproved  another  of  reer  that  he  dreamed  of,  and,  finding  a  younff  towns- 
Lord  Beaconsfleld's  theatrical  strokes,  the  sending  of  man  who  nursed  a  similar  ambition,  he  began  to 
the  British  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles.  He  remained  write  stories  with  him  for  the  local  papers.  Cnatrian 
out  of  office  till  June,  1885,  when  he  ioined  Lord  became  a  olerk  and  eventually  cashier  in  the  Eatftem 
Salisbury's  short>1ived  ministry  at*  Lord  Lieutenant  Railway  offlcen,  but  contiuuea  hb  literazr  partnenhip 
of  IreLind,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  again  re-  with  £rckmann.  Th^  wrote  a  play  called  ^^  AJsace 
tired  before  the  resignation  of  the  Government  after  en  1814,''  which  for  political  reasons  wa8  forbidden 
holding  the  famous  negotiations  with  Mr.  Pamcll,  in  by  the  r refect  of  Strasburg,  where  it  was  placed  on 
whidi,  according  to  the  version  of  the  latter,  he  agreed  the  stage  in  1848.  *'  L'lllustre  Docteur  Matheua" 
to  secure  to  Ireland  a  parliament  in  fact  and  in  name.  (1858)  spread  their  reputation  beyond  Alsace-Lor* 
Lord  Carnarvon  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  raine.  They  wrote  other  stories  in  rapid  aQoceasion, 
varied  aocomplishments  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  dealing  mostly  with  Alsatian  life,  and  afterward  some 
the  pre:<s.  }<rom  1878  till  1885  ho  was  President  of  tales  of  the  time  of  the  revolution  and  the  fiist  em- 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was  a  traveler  in  his  pire  that  were  too  pacific  in  tone  to  pleaae  the  author- 
early  life,  and  in  1860  published  a  book  on  **  The  ities.  The  last  of  these  was  **  Waterloo."  When  the 
Druses  of  the  Lebanon."  Jomnals  of  a  visit  to  war  broke  out  their  wntdngs  reflected  French  aenti- 
Groeoe,  lett  by  his  father,  who  bad  been  also  a  man  ment,  and  alter  the  German  annexation  of  Alsace- 
of  elegant  culture,  were  edited  by  him  in  1869.  He  Lorraine  Erckmann  remained  in  Pfalsburg  and  ae- 
wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dean  Mansel  in  1875,  cepted  German  rule,  but  did  not  sever  his  partnership 
made  a  metrical  translation  of  the  ^^  Agamemnon "  in  with  Chatrian,  who  went  to  Paris.  Their  plav  of 
1875,  published  some^eara  later  one  ot  the  **  Odys-  **  Alsace"  was  prohibited  on  account  of  its  violent 
sey,"  and  in  18S9  edited  Lord  Chesterfield's  **Let-  anti-German  sentiment.  "Les  Rantzau"  and  a  dram- 
tere  to  his  Godson,"  which  his  connection  with  the  atization  of  their  story  of  "L'Ami  Fritx"  were 
Chesterfield  familv  through  his  first  wife,  Ladv  Eve-  very  successful.  They  pnxluced  no  more  works  to- 
lyn  Stanhope,  had  enabled  him  to  discover.  He  pub-  gether,  but  fell  into  a  dispute  regarding  the  iUviidoQ 
Iished  also  a  book  on  the  archsralogy  of  Berkshire  of  the  profits,  Chatrian^  whose  mental  faculties  wcra 
and  Hampshire.  impaired,  having  been  induced  by  his  familv  to  ac- 
Ohadwiok,  Sir  Edwhif  an  English  sanitanr  reformer,  cuse  his  partner  of  unfair  dealing,  on  whicn  Erck- 
born  near  Rochdale  in  1800  ;  died  in  East  Sheen,  July  mann  broufirht  a  suit,  and  proved  that  the  larger  share 
5,  1890.    He  studied  for  the  bar  in  London,  support-  of  the  literary  work  was  his. 

ing  himself  by  writing  for  the  newspapcre.    Essavs  CDianvean,  rlene  Joseph  Olhieri  a  Canadian  state^- 

on  life  insurance  and  preventive  police  attracted  the  man,  bom  in  Quebec,  Mav.SO,  18^;  died  there,  April 

attention  of  the  Mills  and  Jeremy  Benthom.    He  be-  4, 1890.     He  was  educated  at  the  seminar>'  of  Quebec, 

came  a  poor-law  commissioner  in  1883,  and  introduced  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  in  1843  entered 

sweeping  changes  in  the  system.    He  was  a  member  P>arliament  as  a  representative  of  the  Reform  party  for 

of  the  commUsion  to  investigate  the  condition  of  fao-  the  County  of  Quebec    He  became  SoHcitor-Genenkl 

tory  children,  and  had  the  lai^est  share  in  drawing  up  of  Lower  Canada  in  1851,  Provisirnal  Secretary  and  a 

the  report  that  served  as  the  basis  of  the  ten  hours'  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1853,  andSuperin- 

law.     He  became  secretary  of  the  new   Poor  Law  tendent  of  Kducation  for  the  province  in  1855.     After 

Board  in  1834  and  shaped  its  policy.    Against  relief  to  the  act  of  confederation  he  represented  the  county 

Eersons  physically  capable  of  laboring  he  firmly  set  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  while  retaining  hU  aeat 

is  taoe.   At  his  suggestion,  the  first  sanitary  commis-  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  and  filling  the  poet  of 

sion  was  appointed  in  1838  and  the   registrar-gen-  Premier  of  Quebec  from  1867  till  1878.    In  1875-74 

eral's  office  was  created.     His  arguments  on  the  pre-  he  was  President  of  the  Senate.    He  became  in  1S7S 


vention  of  disease,  re-enforced  by  the  mortality  sta-     Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  Laval  Universitv,  of  which 

tistics,  led  to  the  appointment  m  1844  of  a  second     he  was  made  d""    ""--^ i^i-i-  s •  - 

sanitary  commission  djarged  with  a  general  investiga-     wrote  a  novel 


Gu^rin"  (1852  k  "L' Instruction  publique  en  Cana- 
da" (1876),  ana  *^  Fran9oi8  X.  Gameau,  sa  vie  et  ees 


tion  into  the  national  health  and  the  means  of  im- 
proving it.  DifForences  between  him  and  hi.s  col- 
leagues resulted  in  the  discharffe  of  the  poor-law  com-  oeuvres  "  (1883). 
luiHsioners  in  1846,  and  henceforth  he  gave  his  whole  Ghordhi  Bichud  'V^IUami  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
attention  to  nanitation.  He  was  nominated  one  of  the  in  Lisbon,  A  pril  25. 1815 ;  died  in  Dover,  I>ec.  9, 1&90. 
prmanent  commissionere  on  the  Board  of  Health  when  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  and  nephew  of  Sir 
it  was  created  in  1848.  Richard  Church,  who  led  the  Greeks  is  the  war  for 
Ohazpentiar,  Louis  Eagfoey  a  French  punter,  bom  in  independence.  He  was  brought  up  in  Italy  till  his 
1810 ;  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  17,  189a  He  studied  with  family  removed  to  England  after  hia  fiftther's  death  in 
liis  father,  who  was  himself  the  son  of  an  artist,  and  1828.    In  1836  he  won  a  firat-class  in  classical  stiidte:^ 


istory 

Empire."     For  more  than  twenty -five  years  he  was     the  ''British  Critic"  and  the  ^*  Christian  Remem- 
ProFessor  of  Drawing  at  the  Lyc<Se   in  Versailles,     brancer "  on  subjects  connected  with  religions  hist4>rT 


k  Moskowa"  (1843);  "  Le  Due  d'OrUans  au  si^jre     after  the  secession  of  Newman,  he  became  one  of  the 
d'Anvera"    (1845);    '' Beaumarchaii    donnant   des     principal  writen  in  its  columns,  and  later  he  sent  arti- 
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dies  on  liternr^r,  historicalf  and  philosophical  subjects  that  took  place  on  the  fall  of  Joan  Bratiano.     The 

to  the  **  Saturday  Bcview."    In  1868  he  married  and  death  of  Prince  Alexander  Cooza  occurred  during  his 

settled  down  as  parson  of  the  country  villoi^e  of  What-  woddinf^  journey. 

ley,  in  Somersetshire,  which  he  rel\ictantly  left  in  Crawrora,  William,  an  Kn^cUsh  politician,  horn  in 

1871  to  become  Dean  of  St.  PauPs,  having  previously  Whitley  in  1828  ;  died  in  Durham.  July  1, 1890.    He 

declined  the  archdeaconry  of  Wells  and  otner  tempt-  was  tlie  son  of  ^  miner,  and  in  nis  childhood  and 

ing  offers,  jui«t  as  afterward,  throwing  himself  into  youth  worked  in  the  coal  mines  of  Nortimmberland. 

the  plan  for  making  St.  PauKs  a  popular  religious  He  became  a  Primitive  Methodist  preacher,  was  one 


Leeds  in  1811 ;  died  in  Bournemoutn,  Aug.  21,  1890.  a  co-operative  entcrj^rise,  and  in  1870  became  secretary 

He  studied  art  in  London,  and  for  two  vears  in  Italy,  of  the  Durham  Miners'   Union.      In  1885  he  was 

After  hi8  return  his  picture  of  the  *^  llolv  Family  **  elected  to  Parliament.      He  was  a  member  of  the 

attracted  much  attention.     He  began  to  exnibit  in  the  parliajnentary  committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Con- 

Boyal   Academy  in  1833.      ^*  Hagar  and  Ishmael,*'  ffress,  and  was  prominently  connected  with  various 

painted  in  1836,  "  The  Cronies,"  "  Paolo  and  Fran-  labor  organizations  besides  the  great  union  of  which 

oesa,''  and  '*  The  Flemish  Mother,"  executed,  in  1839,  he  was  Oie  popular  leader. 

were  followed  by  "Almsgiving,"  "Poor-Law  Guar-  Ordl,  Jamei,  an  English  physicist,  bom  in  1821  ; 

dions,"  "The  Schoolmaster,"  and  "The  Cotter's  Sat-  died  Dec.  16, 1890.    He  had  no  educational  advan- 

urday  Night."   He  designed  frescoes  for  the  Hou^e  of  toges,  but  applied  himself  to  scientific  studies,  and 

Lorrfs,  and  after  painting  "  Edward  the  Black  Prince  wrote    some    works    on    geological   and    physical 

receiving  the  Oraer  of  the  Garter"  in  1845.  he  re-  problems  that  gained  him  a  reputation  as  an  onginal 

oeivcd  an  order  for  "  The  Last  Days  of  Wolney "  thinker.      His    books   on    "  Climate   and   Time," 

ftom  Prince  Albert.    He  was  made  an  associate  m  the  "Oceanic  Circulation,"  and    "Stellar   Evolution" 

Tj      1  A„,i         i_  10JJ      J  i_  lo^o             J      !-.^_  were  widely  read. 

Dun.  Count  HapdMoOf  a  French  statesman,  bom  in 
Paris  in  1807;  died  theire,  Feb.  20,  1890.     He  was  a 

the  Pilgrims,"  "  Evening  Prayer,"  "  Convalescent,"  son  of  the  quartermaster-general  of  the   army    of 

are  some  of  his  numerous  other  works,  and  while  Napoleon  I  and  historian  of  the  fln^t  empire.    He 

Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Ro\al  Academy  between  followed  the  military  profession  till  1847,  when  he 

1887  and  1874  he  exhibited  "Shy  lock  anajJessica,"  retired  with  the  rank  or  captain.    Entering  the  Hou^e 


Clues  "  ranks  among  the  strongest  of  English  etchings,  he  was  a  recognized  authontv.    After  the  revolution 

Cfarntliwaite  Bobez^  an  English  Boman  Catholic  cler-  of  1848  he  was  elected  a  Deputy,  acted  with  the 

fyman,  bom  in  Preston,  May  9, 1818 ;  died  in  Leeds,  Moderate  Republicans,  and  was  chosen  Vice-President 

une  16,  1890.     He  was  educated  at  St  Cuthbert's  of  the  Assembly.     He  protested  against  the   coup 

College  at  Ui^haw,  near  Durham,  taught  in  the  insti-  d'etat^  and  did  not  re-enter  political  life  till  1869, 

tution  for  two  years  alter  his  graduation  in  the  chair  when  he  defeated  an  official  candidate  for  the  Cham- 

of  humanities,  then  went  to  Rome  to  study  theology  ber,  voted  with  the  Moderate  Liberals,  and  joined  the 

in  the  Encrlian  College,  and  was  ordained  jpriest  in  ministry  of  ^mWe  Ollivier  as  Miniritcr  of  Forei^'U 

1845.    For  five  years  ne  performed  the  duties  of  his  Affairs,  succeeding  La  Tour  d*  Auvergne.    The  proj- 

calling  in  England^  and  for  the  next  six  years  he  was  ect  of  bolstering  up  the  empire  by  a  mock  pUbueUe 

rector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome^  having  been  caused  him  to  retire  with  Buffet."    In  1871  he  was 

appointed  to  that  post  by  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1861.    Re-  elected  to  the  Versailles  Assembly  at  the  head  of  the 

turning  to  Emrland  in  1857,  he  became  secretazy  to  ticket  tor  the  Maoche  Department.    He  acted  with 

the  Bishop  of  Hexham,  and  on  Nov.  10. 1861,  he  was  the  Right  Center,  prosidea  over  the  inquiry  into  the 

oonaecrated  Bishop  of  Beverley.    On  tiie  division  of  events  of  1870,  and  in  1876  retired  into  private  life, 
the  diocese,  whicn  embraced  the  whole  Countv  of       Davli,  Sir  Joho,  an  English  diplomatist,  bom  July 

York   till  1878,  into  the  separate    see?*  of  Middle-  16, 1796;  died  near  Bristol,  Nov.  18, 1390.    He  was 

borough  and  Leeds,  Dr.  Comthwaite  became  Bishop  the  son  of  an  official  of  the  East  India  Company,  was 

of  Le^s  on  Doc.  20  of  thatvear.  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  factory  at  Canton  at  toe  age 

Ootteilooi  Thoinis  Fnuuds  rremaatley  Lord,  an  English  of  eighteen,  and  in  18S2  rose  to  ne  president  of  the  fac- 

politician,  bom  March  11, 1798;  died  near  Winslow,  tory.    When  Lord  Napier,  who  went  to  China  as  su- 

Knckinghamshire,  Dec.  8,  1890.    He  was  the  eldest  penntendeut  of  trade,  died,  in  1884,  Davis  was  in- 

son  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Francis  Fremantle,  was  trusted  temporarily  with  the  same  duties.  He  was  ab- 

graduated  with  honor  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  sent  from  China  for  some  vcara,  returning  in  1844  as 

1819,  was  elected  as  a  Conservntive  to  Parliament  in  superintendent  of  trade  ana  Oovemor  of  Hong-Konff. 

1826,  and  attacked  the  poor-law  system.     He  took  of-  In  1845  hfe  was  made  a  baronet.    His  action  in  send- 

fice  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  18d4^as  a  Secretary  of  ing  a  military  expedition  to  avenge  an  attadc  on 

the  Treasury,  became  Secretary  at  War  in  1844,  and  Englishmen  at  Fatshan   was   disapproved    by    liis 

in  1845  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.    At  the  time  nf  Government,  and  in  1848  he  resijnied.    He  founded 

the  famine  he  carried  palliatory  measures  to  employ  scholarahips  at  Oxford  for  the  study  of  the  (^hine^e 

the  population  of  Ireland  ou  public  works  ana  to  language,  and  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  earliest 

bulla  piers  and  harbors  for  extending  the  fisheries,  and  most  interesting  works  on  the  literature,  customs. 


Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  resigned  his  seat  for  Buck-    people,  and  history  of  China, 
in^rhamshire  in  1846  and  was  appointed  deputy  chair-  -     -       -  .         - 

maui  and  afterward  chairman  or  the  Bnara  ot  Public 


iMtlaiides,  Baymondf  a   French  dramatist,  bom  in 
Yvetot,  July  12,  1826 ;  died  in  Paris,  March  20, 1890. 

Works,  holding  this  office  tall  1878.    In  1874  ho  was  He  was  a  fertile  and  ingenious  dramatic  author  and 

created  Baron  Oottcsloe.  a  skilled  and  successful  theatrical  manager.     The 

Chnm.  Alsxaader,  the  adopted  son  of  Alexander  John  names  of  pieces  that  he  wrote  alone  or  in  oollabora- 

I^  the  first  Prince  of  Roumania,  bom   about  1867;  tion  with  others,  make  a  long  catalogue.     His  earliest 

died  in  Madrid,  April  10, 1890.    Although  too  young  was  **  Un  et  un  font  un,'*  produced  in  1848.     **  Lcs 

yet  to  enter  the  Roumanian  Chamber,  he  had  Mgun  Domestiqucs,**  the  joint  production  of  Deslandes  and 

to  take  part  in  political  affaira,  and  was  regarded  as  a  Eugdne   Grong^   attained   great  popularity.      With 

Sretender  to  the  throne.    He  was  said  to  Have  subsi-  Labiche  he  wrote  ^*  Un  Marl  que  lanoe  sa  femme." 

ized  and  inspired  the  anti  -  dynastic  organ  called  Among  hip  best  is  the  comic  drama,  of^en   played, 

**AdyeniV  and  attracted  about  him  a  gmiip  of  poli-  called   **L'Amant     aux    bouquets."      His  ^atest 

tlcians  who  set  on  foot  the  revolt  of  the  peasuntiy  triumph  was  gained  with    "Antoinette    Rigaud," 
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played  at  the  FraDQais.    The  ]a»t  work  of  h\»  life  was  broke  off  all  relations  with  nitramontanism.    In  that 

to  assist  Sardou  in  the  composition  of  the  **  Belle-  year  appeared  his  gloomy  character  study,  **■  Luther.*^ 

Maman,"  which  was  the  ffreat  success  of  the  season  On  Dec  24,  1849,  King  Maximilian  restored  to  the 

when  brought  out  at  the  Qymnase  Theatre  in  1888.  university  the  brightest  light  in  the  theological  tacul- 

Doslandes,  as  diiector  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  for  ty,  but  none  of  D6llinger*s  old  friends  and  fellow- 

fltleen  years,  chose  his  pieces  with  rare  discrimination,  workers  in  the  Catholic  movement  came  back  with 

mounted  them  with  care,  and  was  so  suocesstul  in  de-  him.    In  1853  bo  published  a  book  to  prove  that 

veloplng  dramatic  talents,  that  his  ^row^  was  at  one  not  Kallistus,  but   his   atiti-Pope  Hippolvtus  was 

time  composed  entirely  of  stars,  and  though  these  were  the   author  of  the   recently    dii»oovered   "Philoso- 

drafted  on,  one  after  another,  to  the  Th^tre-Fran^ais,  phoumena.''    He  began  also  to  print  a  history  of 

even  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  the  second  com-  the  sects  and  heresies  of  the  middle  a^a,  but  stopped 

pany  in  France.  the  publicatidh  to  collect  fuller  materials.    lie  ap- 

DoUingari  I^nai,  a  German  theologian,  bom  in  Bam-  plica  himself  to  a  ^^reat  work  on  the  religious  hL<tc>ry 

berg,  Feb.  28,  1799 ;  died  in  Munich,  Jan.  10,  1890.  of  mankind,  and  in  1858  created  a  sensation  in  the 

He  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  Professor  of  Anatomy  world  of  letten  by  the  first  volume  on  *''  Pa«ram>m 


knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages 
and  the  elements  of  the  sciences,  he  chose  the  study  tinue  the  work  as  he  intended,  with  a  history  of  the 
of  theology,  which  he  pursued  at  the  universities  of  Papacy,  for  in  his  researches  he  found  thai  the  ao- 
Wfirz burg  and  Bamberg.  Witiiout  taking  his  doctor's  cepted  nistory  and  tiie  development  of  the  Church 
degree,  he  was  ordaiuM  priest  in  1822  and  accepted  had  been  largely  affected  by  &]sified  records  and 
a  chaplaincy,  which  he  unwillingly  resigned  wnen,  forged  documents.  In  1861  he  o£fended  the  Ultra- 
through  his  father's  influence,  he  was  appointed  Pro-  montanes  by  his  public  lectures  in  Munich,  and  was 
fessor  of  Church  History  and  Canon  Law  at  the  As-  unable  to  oast  on  the  odium  by  his  applo^,  printed 
chaffenburg  Lyceum  in  1828.  Mahler's  work  on  early  under  the  title  of  *^  Church  aiid'Churches,  Papacy  and 
Christianity  flret  opened  before  his  mind  the  ideal  of  the  Papal  State."  The  Germanicans  were  not  pleased 
a  purified  Church.  A  tract  written  to  prove  the  ac-  with  his  opening  address  at  an  assembly  of  Cfathohc 
oeptanco  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  dogma  of  scholars  in  Munich  in  1868,  and  yet  it  was  condemned 
the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  attracted  the  atten-  in  the  syllabus  of  1864.  His  book  on  **  Legends  of 
tion  of  Catholic  scholars  and  gained  for  him  in  1826  Mediteval  Popes"  increased  the  dislike  of  the  Je»uit 
the  doctorate  firom  the  Landshut  theological  faculty,  theolo^ans,  represented  in  Germany  by  the  "Sew 
and  when  in  the  same  year  that  university  was  re-  Scholastic  school.  In  anonymous  artid^i  Ddllin^cr 
moved  to  Munich,  Ddllinger  was  invited  to  become  showed  that  the  syllabus  had  no  dogmatic  authority, 
an  extraordinary  professor,  and  in  the  venr  next  year  The  antagonism  between  the  Munich  school  headed 
was  made  regular  Professor  of  Church  History  and  by  DcUinger  and  the  Roman  eccle^ia0tic6  became 


Inquisitic 

doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual  Church  taught  by  the  moned,  Germany  was  represented  only  bv  New  Scho- 
Abb6  Lamennais  and  Count  Montalembert  created  a  lastics  until  Cardinal  Scnwarzenburg  objected.  D6i- 
btir  in  Munich  as  in  other  Catholic  centers  in  Europe,  lin^r  was  not  called,  on  the  pretext  that  be  would 
and  Ddllinger  was  infiuenced,  but  of  all  the  younger    refuse  to  attend.    When  the  object  of  the  CoundL 


tholicism  and  Protestantism,  which  appeared  in  1832.     cloak  of  anonymity  ;  yet  the  force  of  bis  style  and  the 
gave  birth  to  a  mass  of  controversial  literature,  ana    immense  learning  displayed  in  his  polemical  articles 


when  Bonke  published  his  **•  History  of  the  Reforma-  and  in  the  book  that  ne  wrote  with  some  help  frooi 
tion  "  Ddllinger  resolved  to  answer  it.  His  work,  Prof.  Johannes  Huber,  entitled  **  Der  Pabst  and  der 
which  was  published  in  three  volumes  in  1846~'48,  Concil  von  Janus  "  (I860),  left  no  one  in  doubt  as  to 
shocked  all  Protestants  by  its  revelations  of  the  hid-  their  authorship.  While  the  bishops  who  vot^ 
den  springy,  the  base  motives,  political  huckstering,  against  the  dogma  in  the  Council  bumoly  submitted, 
and  secret  intrigues  that  infiuenced  the  development  Dollinger  remained  firm  against  every  persuasion, 
of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  polity.  In  1844-^45  ho  though  he  was  unable  to  get  a  body  of  Catnolic  schol- 
was  rector  of  the  university,  and  lectured  to  the  stu-  ars  to  join  him  in  an  open  declaration  ot  resistance  in 
dents  on  *^  Error,  Doubt,  and  Truth."  He  also  rep-  August,  1870.  He  declared  that  neither  as  a  Chris- 
resented  the  university  in  the  Bavarian  Diet:  but  tian,  as  a  theolotrian,  as  a  student  of  histonr,  nor  as 
when  the  Ultramontanists  triumphed  over  the  Gdrres  a  citizen  could  he  accept  the  dogma,  and  m  April, 
group  in  the  excitinjj  period  of  1847-'48  he  lost  his  seat  1871^  he  was  excommunicated  by  Archbishop  Scherr. 
m  the  Legislature  with  his  professorship,  although  he  DoUmger  applied  to  the  Bavarian  ministiy  for  a  place 
had  been  advanced  by  the  Kmg  to  the  dignities  of  dean  of  worship  for  those  who  were  shut  out  from  the  fold 
of  the  chapter  and  court  chaplain.  He  entered  the  of  the  Church  because  they  could  not  subscribe  to  tiie 
Frankfort  Parliament,  and  as  chief  of  the  Catholic  new  dogma  and  summoned  a  congress  of  Old  Catbo- 
section  of  the  Great  German  party  he  opposed  the  re-  lies,  in  which  he  opposed  for  a  moment  the  forma- 
turn  of  the  Jesuits  and  proposed  an  article  making  tion  of  a  separate  church  omnization ;  but  he  soon 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  politically  inde-  recognized  the  necessities  of  the  position,  and  ap- 
pendent  of  the  state,  which  was  afterward  incorpo-  proved  the  efforts  of  the  younger  men  who  did  the 
rated  in  the  Prussian  Constitution,  but  stricken  out  active  work  in  the  movement  withoat  formally  join- 
during  the  CuUurkampf.  This  article,  which  sub-  ing  the  Old  Catholic  community,  to  which  he  hsfd 
jectea  Ddllinger  to  mucn  criticism,  he  explained  and  given  birth.  In  1872  he  delivered  lectures  "  On  Be- 
deiunded  in  a  pamphlet  published  anonymously  in  uniting  the  Christian  Churches,"  which  were  printed 
Frankfort  in  1848.  In  the  first  assembly  of  the  Oer-  in  1888.  In  1878  he  succeeded  Liebig  aa  President  of 
man  Catholic  Union  at  Mayence  he  pleaded  for  a  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Science,  and  once  or  twice  a 
greater  national  independence  of  the  German  Church,  vcar  he  delivered  addresses  which  have  been  pub- 
and  in  the  meeting  of  the  bishops  at  Wurzburg  he  lished  in  two  volumes  (1888-^ 89).  He  gave  himself  up 
successfully  justified  his  position  but  did  not  remove  wholly  to  study,  remaining  phvsicallv  and  mentalgr 
the  distrust  that  he  had  awakened  at  Rome.  He  left  vigorous  to  the  end  of  his  days,  out  published  no  oCher 
the  Catholic  Union  in  1850,  and  at  the  some  time  important  work. 
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Down^  Biohaid,  an  Iridh  juriBt,  born  in  Dunprannon, 
County  Tyrone,  in  1824 ;  died  in  Tralee,  March  U, 
1890.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1852,  and  by  his  learning,  wit, 
and  eloquence  gained  a  large  practice  at  the  Irish  bar. 
He  became  a  sergoant-at-law  m  1868,  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  the  same  year,  having  been  elected  as  a  Lib- 
eral for  Londonderry,  was  appointed  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral in  1870,  and  in  1872  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  but  was  raised  to  the 
bench  a  tew  months  later,  beinff  appointed  one  of 
the  barons  of  thA  Exchequer.  He  Y^as  one  of  the 
political  iudffes  who  com^trued  the  law  most  hcverely 
•gainst  the  Irish  Nationalists. 

jDufisUlf  Akzaadar  JamM,  an  £nifll«h  traveler,  bom 
in  1820 :  died  in  October,  1890.  He  lived  for  a  great 
part  of  nis  life  in  wild  and  strange  regions,  following 
the  profession  of  a  mining  engineer  in^uth  America, 
Australia,  and  other  parts  orthe  globe,  where  he  un- 
derwent exciting  adventures.  A  voyage  on  a  labor 
cruiser  in  the  South  Seas  enabled  him  to  furnish  the 
Queensland  Government  with  a  report  on  the  system 
of  obtaining  Kanakas  for  the  sugar  plantations.  He 
published  a  transtlation  of  *^  Don  Quixote  "  and  other 
books,  the  most  successftil  of  which  was  **  Beminis- 
oenoes  of  Travel  Abroad.*' 

Elyi  Bitarchioness  of,  bom  in  1821 :  died  June  11. 
1890.  She  was  a  daughter  of  J.  J.  Hope  Vere  ana 
a  niece  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  in  1844 
married  the  Marquis  of  Ely,  who  died  in  1857,  leav- 
ing two  children,  the  fourth  Marquis  of  Elv  and  Lady 
Marion  Jane  Buchanan.  From  1851  Laay  Ely  was 
a  ladv  of  the  bedchamber  to  Queen  Victoria,  whoso 
oonflaence  she  possessed  more  than  any  one  else. 

FedlletyOotavs,  a  French  novelist,  bom  at  Sl-Lo,  in 
the  Department  of  the  Manche.  Aug.  11,  1812;  died 
in  Pans,  Dec  28,  1890.  His  father  was  secretary  of 
the  prefecture,  and  the  son  was  destined  for  an  of- 
ficial career.  He  was  educated  at  the  coUe^  of  Louis- 
1&-Grend  in  Paris.  In  1844  he  published,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Paul  Boca^  and  Albert  Aubert,  a  novel 
called  **  Le  Grand  Vieillard."  which  appeared  in  the 
**  I^ationxd*'  newspaper  under  the  pen  name  of  **D^- 
sir^  Hasard.  From  that  time  he  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor of  tales  and  sketches  to  the  panerH  and  pe- 
riodicals. He  wrote  the  novels  of  ^^  rolichinelle  " 
(1846),  "Onesta"  (1848),  "  Alix"  (1848),  "La  Ee- 
dempdon"  (1849),  ''Bcllah**  (^1850),  "Le  Cheveu 
blanc*'  (1852),  ana  also  vaudevilles  in  collaboration 
with  bis  old  school-fellow,  Paul  Bocage,  besides  "  La 
Nuit  terrible*'  (1846)aod  other  comedies  and  farces 
for  the  Od^on  and  Palais  Koyale  theatres,  and  the 
"  Vi^lleusse  de  Richelieu,*'  acted  at  the  Th^lttra 
Francis  in  1848.  "  £cheo  et  mat"  was  the  best  of 
thene  pieces.  He  won  no  great  reputation  till  "Le 
Cheveu  blanc''  was  produced  in  1858.  The  renown 
that  this  gave  him  was  sustained  by  "  Dalila,''  "  Peril 
en  la  demcnre,"  and  other  pieces.  In  1858  he  won 
the  success  of  his  life  with  "  Le  Roman  dun  jeune 
homme  pauvre,"  and  the  play  founded  on  it,  per- 
formed at  the  Vaodeville  Theittre.  Scarcely  less  pop- 
ular was  "Histoire  de  Sib^Ile.**  His  refinement  of 
s^le  and  propriety  of  sentiment  won  the  admiration 
of  the  ladies,  who  crowded  the  hall  to  hear  his  ad- 
dress as  Eugdne  Scribe's  successor  in  tlie  French 
Academy  in  1862.  In  1862  he  was  made  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  soon  afterward  he  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  to  the  imperial  residences,  holding 
the  office  till  September,  1870.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  Feuillet's  dramatic  productions  not  already  named 
are  "  Le  Pour  et  le  oontre,"  "  Le  Oas  de  conscience," 
"L«  Crise,"  "La  Belle  au  bois  dormant,"  "Le 
Sphynx,"  "Le  Bourgeois  de  Rome,"  "Montjove," 
"  Le  Village,"  "  La  F6c,"  *»  La  Partie  dc  dames," 
"Julie,"  the  comic  opera  of  "La  Cl^  d*or,"  **La 
Teutation,"  and  "  L'Acrobate."  "  La  Petite  com- 
tesse,"  A  novel,  was  published  two  years  before  the 
"  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man,"  which  has  been 
translated  not  only  into  En^zlish,  but  into  nearly  every 
modem  language.  He  had  long  been  recosmized  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  for  the  "  Kevue  des 


deux  mondes,"  then  in  its  prime,  and  had  produced 
licht  sketches  admired  b^  critics  as  the  best  products 
of  his  genius,  before  winninff  his  great  popularity 
with  this  pleasing  novel.  "Monsieur  de  Camors" 
(1867)  and^^  Julie  de  Tr^ooeur"  (1872)  are  considered 
bv  many  his  master-pieces.  His  later  novels  are  "  Un 
Marriage  dans  le  monde  "  (1875),  "  Le  Journal  d'une 
femme*'  (1878),  "  LUlistoire  d'une  Parisienne,"  "L« 
Veuve,"  and  "  La  Morte  "  (1886),  the  last  of  which 
had  a  remarkable  success. 

FnookenstMiii,  FMhezr  Geanr  Arbqgaft  via  and  ni|  a 
Geraian  politician,  bom  in  Wbrzburg,  Julv  2, 1825; 
died  in  Munich,  Jan.  22,  1890.  lie  was  tne  laigest 
land  owner  in  Bavaria,  a  nobleman  greatly  rrapected 
for  his  talents  and  character,  the  heiul  of  the  Cleric^ 
party  in  the  Bavarian  Assembly,  and  joint  leader  with 
Windhorst  of  the  Centrists  in  tne  German  Reichstag. 
That  diminutive  statesman  and  the  tall  and  handsome 
Franconian  baron  were  inseparable  companions  in 
Berlin.  Franckenstein  was  a  member  of  the  old 
Zollparlament  and  of  the  Reichstag  from  1872.  From 
1879  till  1887  be  was  its  first  vfce-president  Hia 
speeches  were  always  brief  and  pithy.  More  concili- 
atory and  moderate  in  his  views  than  his  colleague,  he 
had  shown  latterly  a  leaning  toward  the  National  side, 
and  for  that  reason  received  special  attentions  fh>m 
the  Emperor.  More  than  once  he  smoothed  awav  dif- 
ficulties that  arose  between  his  party  and  the  direclr- 
ing  statesmen^  and  effected  a  compromise  between 
the  antagonistic  views  on  the  relations  of  churoh  and 
state.  He  was  one  of  the  authon  of  the  protective 
tariff  system  now  in  force  in  (lermany,  and  was  a  kup- 
portcr  of  the  €k>vemmcnt  on  the  queston  of  the  mili- 
tary septennate  and  in  its  colonial  policy. 

nuaeoky,  Ednaid  Riedzidi  von,  a  German  soldier, 
bom  in  1808 :  died  in  Wiesbaden,  May  22, 1890.  He 
commanded  nt>in  1860  to  1864  the  Oldenbui^  brigade, 
and  in  1866  distinguished  himself  by  the  way  in  which 
he  handled  the  Magdeburg  division  at  KOniffsgrfits, 
and  by  his  vigorous  defense  of  Suipwald,  which  en- 
abled the  Crown  Prince  to  throw  his  entire  force  with 
crushing  effect  on  the  Austrian  army.  In  1870  he 
rendered  important  services  at  Gravelotte.  The 
guards  of  Napoleon  III  were  conducted  to  Germany 
under  his  direction  after  the  surrender  of  Mets.  Dur- 
ing the  scige  of  Paris  he  commanded  the  German 
troops  in  Seine-et-]ii![arae.  Receiving  ordere  in  June 
to  attack  Bourbaki  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  Army  of  the  South,  he  succeeded  in  cuttinjg  off 
his  communications  witii  the  South  and  in  driving 
him  into  Switxerland.  After  the  war  Gen.  Fransecky 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  tlie  impe- 
rial province,  and  later  Military  Governor  of  Berlin, 
holding  this  place  till  he  was  retired  in  1882.  He  had 
a  great  reputation  as  a  tactician  and  militaiy  author, 
and  edited  workspublished  by  the  general  staff. 

TnoBt  Edwaid  Cuarleii  an  English  militaiy  ensrineer, 
bom  at  Gibraltar,  Jan.  7, 1802 ;  died  in  EwclT,  Sur- 
rey, Feb.  12, 1890.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  head  of 
his  dass  at  the  Roval  Military  Academy,  received  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1825,  and  ftom 
1827  till  1832  he  surveyed  and  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal  in  (Canada  and  built 
fortifications  at  Kingston.  After  teaching  at  Woolwich 
and  Chatham  till  1839,  he  went  to  South  Australia  as 
surveyor-general,  and  conducted  the  triangulation  of 
the  whole  colony,  returning  to  England  in  1849.  He 
blasted  away  a  part  of  the  cliff  at  Seaford  in  1850,  was 
surveyor-genenu  of  Mauritius  from  1851  till  1858, 
commanded  the  Roval  Enginecre  in  Scotiand  and  in 
1 859-' 62  in  Ireland,  was  commanding  engineer  and 
senior  officer  at  (vibraltar  till  1868,  was  afterward  pn- 
spector-general  of  fortifications,  and  then  of  engi- 
neers, and  in  1874  and  succeedinj^  years  was  Governor 
of  Guernsey.  At  the  time  of  his  death  (^n.  Frome 
held  the  appointment  of  colonel-commandant  of  the 
Royal  Engmeers. 

dade,  Viabi  a  Danish  musical  composer,  bom  in 
Copenhagen,  Feb.  22, 1817 ;  died  there,  Dec.  21, 1890. 
He  became  a  successful  player  on  the  piano-forte  and 
on  the  violin  in  his  youth,  and  while  a  member  of  the 
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royal    orchestra   devoted    nimBelf   to   oompositlon.  same  year.   On  Hay  27  he  had  been  elected  a  Senator 

With  hiA  overture  called  ^*  Keminiscenoes  of  Ossian ''  for  life.  He  was  decorated  with  the  grand  croaa  of  the 

in  1841  he  obtained  a  prize.     He  received  a  purse  from  Lejrion  of  Honor  on  Feb.  3,  1980. 

the  Kin^,  spent  the  winter  of  1843  with  Mendelhsohn  finll,  Sir  William,  an  English  physician,  bom  at 


»..»  ^.»«v««  wuw.^.  ^.v».  *»^^  w.»  «.»  »«.^»  .M^  T.».  »vt.vi.^v»  ^^^^^^^  »v  Guy's  Hospital,  was  graduated 
first  director  of  the  Koyal  Conservatoire.  Gade^s  in  1841.  and  remained  in  the  hospital  as  a  tutor  and 
musical  compositions  are  numerous.  medical  attendant.     He  was  made  lecturer  on  natural 

Chiyan6|  Jnliaiii  a  Spanish  singer,  bom  in  Navarre  {>hilo6op{iy  in  1843,  and  on  physiolo^ry  and  compara- 
in  1S50;  died  in  Madrid,  Jon.  2,  1890.  He  was  a  tive  anatomy  in  1846.  In  1847  he  became  Piotessor 
laborer's  son,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  locksmith  in  of  Physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  in  184^ 
Pamplona,  when  his  voice  attracted  the  interest  of  lectured  on  paralysis  before  the  Boyal  Colle|re  of 
Prof.  Eslava,  who  took  him  to  Madrid.  He  became  Physicians.  He  was  appointed  assistant,  phvsicun, 
first  a  comic  sinsror,  went  on  the  operatic  sta^re  when  and  consultinfr  physician  in  oonrse  at  Guy^s  Hospital, 
he  acquired  facility  in  his  art,  became  a  favorite  in  From  1866  till  1867  ho  was  lecturer  on  medidne. 
Spain,  and  first  attracted  general  notice  in  Europe  For  his  care  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  an  attack 
wnen  he  sanx  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  Vienna,  Bome,  of  typhoid  fever  in  1871  he  was  made  a  baronet  and 
and  Milan  he  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  tenors  physician  extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  In  1887  bo 
of  the  time.  By  many  he  was  regard^  as  the  true  was  appointed  her  physician  in  ordinary,  but  soon 
successor  of  Mario.  His  dramatic  talents  were  not  of  aftenvard  received  a  stroke  of  panily:«i8,  and  haa 
an  equal  order,  yet  he  carried  his  ptarts  well  on  the  not  since  been  able  to  practice.  He  made,  with  Dr. 
sta^.  He  had  true  musical  sensibilities,  and  wus  able  Baly,  a  report  on  cholera  to  the  Boval  CoUc^  ot 
to  interpret  Wacrner  as  well  as  Meyerbeer  and  Verdi.  Physicians  and  was  the  first  to  describe  the  diMsse 
In  Spain  his  aeath  was  universally  deplored,  but    since  called  mvxoedema.  ' 

most  of  all  by  the  peasants  of  his  native  village  whom  Hammmwly  Bflmnnfji  Lord,  an  English  ofiSdal,  bom  in 
he  had  made  happy  by  his  mumficence.  London  in  1802 ;  died  there,  Apm  29,  1890.    He  was 

Gelele,  King  ot  Dahomey,  died  about  Jan.  1, 1890.  educated  at  Eton.  Harrow,  and  University  Collegrft, 
He  kept  his  country  in  a  state  of  benighted  baroarism  Oxford,  of  which  ne  became  a  fellow  after  taking  his 
and  observed  the  old  customs,  including  wholesale  baccalaureate  d^^e  in  1828.  Entering  the  civil  serv- 
human  sacnfioes,  notwithstanding  his  early  educa-  ice  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council  atl«r 
tion  in  France,  where,  in  a  school  in  Marseilles,  he  leaving  the  university,  he  was  tnmslerred  in  1824  to 
exhibited  considerable  intelligence  and  acquired  the  the  Foreign  Olfioe,  in  which  he  advanced  gradually 
outer  polisii  of  refined  manners.  He  was  a  conqueror  to  the  important  post  6f  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
who  extended  greatly  the  bounds  of  his  empire.  IVv  which  he  held  from  April,  1854,  till  1873,  when  he 
tected  by  the  marshy  nature  of  the  coast,  lie  victori-  was  rutired  on  a  pension.  In  1866  he  was  sworn  a 
ously  resisted  the  English  expedition  of  1352  and  the  member  of  the  Pnvy  Council.  He  was  raised  to  the 
French  invasions  of  1877  and  1888.  Until  1863  he  peerage  in  1874  as  Baron  Hammond  of  Kirk  Ella, 
obtained  a  large  revenue  by  selling  slaves  to  traders  Haaoteaoi  Heotar,  a  French  painter,  bom  in  the 
from  Brazil  and  other  parta. of  America,  and  alter  the  Nidvre  in  1823 ;  died  in  Briey,  April  9, 1890.  He  was 
suppression  of  the  traffic  he  increased  the  number  of  a  pupil  of  Gigoux.  His  pictures  appeiu^  at  the  Salon 
human  sacriticcs.  His  kingdom  was  ably  adminis-  for  thirty-five  years,  and  several  times  obtained 
tered  and  was  one  of  the  safest  parts  of  Africa  for  for-'  medals.  Two  were  purchased  for  the  Luxemburg 
eignera  to  trade  or  live  in.  Museum.    He  was  ma!de  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 

watgi  Prince  of  Bdhwanbarg-fiadolftadt}  bom  Nov.  Honor  in  1870.  Hanoteau,  without  being  a  great  or 
23, 1838 ;  died  Jan.  19, 1890.  His  family  is  the  young-  an  original  artist,  was  a  landscape  painter  of  merit,  a 
er  branch  of  the  house  of  Schwarzburg,  which  is  de-  sincere  observer  of  nature,  and  thoroughly  oonscien- 
Bcended  from  Johann  G&nthcr,  who  fiourished  in  tlie  tious  in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects, 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Prince  Geoi^  Hanmeri  Otto^  an  Austrian  politician,  bora  in  Brody, 
succeeded  his  father  on  Nov.  23, 1869,  as  ruler  of  the  in  1827 ;  died  in  Vienna,  Feb.  26, 1890.  He  studied 
principality,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  German  states,  medicine  and  other  branches  in  Lemberg,  Vienna, 
His  own  successor  is  his  cousin.  Prince  Gtinther,  bora  and  Berlin,  and  subsequentlv  agricultural  science  at 
Aug.  21, 1852.  Prince  Geoi^  had  the  rank  of  a  gen-  Hohenheim,  and  settled  in  Galida  as  a  scientific  farmer 
eralof  cavalry  in  the  Prussian  army.  on  a  large  scale.    He  became  known  as  a  writer  on 

Qoataat-Bironi  Vi.Moomte,  a  French  diplomatist,  bom  various  subjects,  but  took  no  part  in  politics  before 
in  Paris,  Nov.  9,  1817;  died  June  4,  1890.  He  was  1870,  when  he  entered  the  district  council.  In  1878 
descended  from  an  old  feudal  family.  Without  ever  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Galician  Diet,  and  in  1878  was 
having  taken  part  in  politics  before,  on  Republican  sent  to  the  Austrian  Reichsrath.  On  Nov.  4, 1S78,  he 
professionshe  was  elected  a  Deputy  in  February,  1871.  achieved  a  reputation  as  an  orator  by  his  spcwch 
Nevertheless  he  voted  with  the  Monarchioaf  Bight,  against  the  occupation  of  Bosnia,  and  for  many  years 
In  December,  1871,  he  was  appointed  minister  at  he  was  one  of  tne  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Berlin,  where  he  negotiated  for  the  early  evacuation  House  of  Deputies.  To  tne  la-st  he  was  a  chairman 
of  French  territorv.  On  March  13,  1873,  he  was  of  tiie  budget  committee.  In  recent  years  he  had 
made  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  acted  with  the  Bight  entirely,  and  was  the  leader  ot 
While  still  holding  his  diplomatic  pont,  he  was  elect-     the  Polish  group. 

ed  Senator  for  the  Basses- Pyr^n^es  in  January.  1876.  Harganrotiberi  Jaae(  a  Bavarian  prelate,  bom  in  Wfin- 
On  Jan.  81,  1878,  he  was  succeeded  at  Berlin  ny  the  bm^,  Sept.  16.  1822;  died  in  iSome,  Oct,  12,  1890. 
Count  de  Saint- Vallier.  Returning  to  France,  he  took  He  studied  thcologv  in  Wttrxburg,  Munich^  and  Rome, 
his  seal  in  the  Senate  on  the  Right.  and  was  appoint^  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 

Grealeyf  Henri  X.|  a  Frencli  soldier,  bom  at  Vassy  in  and  Canon  Law  at  Wl^rzbuig  in  1852,  having  in  the 
the  Haute-Mame.  Feb.  19, 1819:  died  in  Paris,  May  2,  previous  year  published  in  Latin  a  volume  on  the 
1890.  He  entered  the  £eole  Polytcchni(iue  in  1838,  origin  of  the  Cfatholio  Church  to  refute  Protestant 
pasHcd  through  the  subordinate  grades  in  the  army,  views.  In  1860  he  won  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  War  was  of  Catholics  by  his  work  on  the  Papal  state  ?rr>m  the 
a  colonel.  He  was  attached  to  the  army  of  ChMons  time  of  the  French  revolution.  The  charge  that  The 
received  the  stars  of  a  brigadier  on  Aug.  12,  1870,  and  Popes  were  responsible  for  the  Greek  schism  he  at- 
on  May  3, 1875  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  general  tempted  to  rebut  in  a  treatise  on  Greek  documents 
of  division.  On  Jan.  13,  1879,  Gen.  Gresley  was  relating  to  Photius  and  his  histOTT.  published  in  1S69, 
called  into  the  Cabinet  to  replace  Gen.  Corel  as  Min-  and  seven  years  later  he  published  in  German  a  his- 
L<ter  of  War.  He  kept  the  portfolio  till  Dec  28  of  the    torical  biography  of  the  Patriarch  Photiua  of  Coo- 
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aUntinople,  with  an  account  of  hiii  writinf^  and  of  the 
Greek  schL^ra.  W  hen  Dolling^er  launched  his  famous 
tract  against  the  CEcumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican, 
Dr.  Uei]genrOther  was  selected  to  answer  it,  which  lie 
did  in  '*  Anti-Janus"  (1870)^  translated  into  English 
bj  James  B.  Boberttion,  and  in  a  more  sober  treatise  on 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Cliristian  state  in  their 
historical  development  and  their  relations  to  the 
quesUoiis  of  thejpresent  time  (1872).  which  was  trans- 
lated into  £nKlI^h  and  Italian.  He  was  one  of  the 
«9cclesiat*tics  who  were  intrusted  in  Germany  with  the 
nreliminory  arrangements  for  the  summonmg  of  the 
Vatican  Council  for  affirming  the  doctnne  of  Papal 
infiUlibility.  Amonff  his  other  publications  arc  a 
biography  of  Cardiuul  Maury  (Wtlrzburg,  1878)  and  a 
maaual  of  Church  history  (Freiburg,  187d-'80}.  On 
May  12, 1879,  Dr.  HergenrCther  was  created  a  cardi- 
nal deacon,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the 
office  of  prefect  of  the  a(iostolio  archives. 

Hnddlertony  John  Waltar,  an  English  juriiit,  horn  in 
Dublin  in  1817 ;  died  in  London.  Dec.  5, 1890.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  sea  captain,  stuaied  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  became  a  teacher  in  England  and  afler- 
ward  a  criminal  lawyer,  beinjor  called  to  the  bar  in 
1839.  Atler  several  unsuccessral  attempts  he  obtained 
a  seat  in  Parliament  tor  Canterbury  in  1865,  which  he 
lost  at  the  next  election.  He  was  again  Huccesaful  in 
lb73,  having  meanwhile  married  the  Hi>tcr  of  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans.  Bein|;  one  of  the  most  adroit 
and  successful  law.vers  of  his  time,  he  was  employed 
in  many  celebrated  cases.  In  1875  he  waA  maue  a 
iudge  of  common  pleas*,  and  a  few  months  later  a 
Daron  of  the  exch^uer.  .As  a  judge  he  betrayed 
strong  opinions  of  his  own,  and  by  his  charges  influ- 
enced and  almost  directed  the  findinjcs  of  juries,  no- 
tably in  the  famous  art  trial  of  Belt  c«.  Lawes. 

Joiiami,  Archduke,  an  Austrian  prince,  bom  in 
Florence,  Nov.  25, 1852;  died  at  sea  in  August,  1890. 
He  was  a  son  of  Leopold  II.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  abdicated  in  1859,  and  tlie  youngest  brother  ot 
Ferdinand  IV^  who  was  deposed  by  Vittorio  Emanuelc 
in  the  following  year.  Desiring  to  follow  a  useful 
occupation  and  to  many  a  woman  of  ordinary  station, 
he  asked  permission  of  the  Emperor  to  enter  the  Eng- 
lish merchant  service,  renounced  all  his  titles  and  pre- 
rogatives on  Oct.  16,  1889,  took  the  name  of  John 
Orth,  chartered  a  ship,  and  sailed  from  Hamburg 
with  a  cargo  for  La  Plata.  He  was  there  joined  by 
his  wife.  Leaving  the  captain  ashore  becauxe  he  was 
ill,  and  discharging  the  second  mate,  he  undertook  to 
navijTate  the  vet^el  alone  around  Cape  Horn  to  Val- 
panuso.  The  weather  was  exceptionally  stormy,  and, 
although  his  vessel,  the  **  St  Margaret,*'  was  one  of  the 
best  sailing  vessels  in  the  Austro-liungarian  mer- 
chant service  and  was  manned  by  a  picked  crew,  she 
probably  foundered  in  a  hurricane  off  Cape  Horn. 

Xaa»,  Sir  Bobert;  an  Irish  educator,  bom  in  Dub- 
lin in  1810;  died  m  London,  Feb.  16,  1890.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  manufacturer  of  chemicals,  and  was  edu- 
cated as  a  physician.  In  1831  he  was  made  Professor 
of  Chemistry  to  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  in  1832  he 
founded  the  **  Dubnu  Journal  of  Medical  SciencCj" 
which  he  conducted  for  two  vears.  From  1834  till 
IS47  he  was  Professor  of  ifatural  Philosophy  to 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Dublin,  and  in  1841  ne  was 
choeen  a  mem  Mr  of  the  council  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy,  of  which  be  was  made  secretary, 
serving  until  ho  was  appointed  President  of  Queen's 
College,  Cork.  In  1843  Dr.  Kane  delivered  a 
aeries  of  lectures,  afterward  published  in  a  volume, 
on  **  The  Industrial  Besourocs  of  Ireland,'*  and  his 
BUirgcationM  for  the  establishment  of  a  Museum  of  In- 
dustry in  Dublin  were  carried  out  in  1846,  and  he  was 
made  director.  He  was  knighted  in  the  same  year, 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Irish  Belief  Commis- 
sion. He  resigned  tlie  presidency  of  Queen's  College 
and  the  directorship  of  the  museum  in  1878^  was 
elected  a  member  ot  the  council  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  1875  and  President  of  the  Boval  IriKh 
Academv  in  1876,  and  in  1880  was  app^intea  a  mem- 
ber of  tne  senate  of  the  Boyal  University  of  Ireland 


and  of  the  Board  of  National  Education.  Dr.  Kane's 
principal  published  work  was  *^  Elements  of  Chem- 
i**try  '*^  (1842).  He  received  the  medal  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  London  in  1840  for  researches  on  the  col- 
oring matter  of  lichens,  and  in  1845  was  commissioned, 
with  Lindley  and  Play  fair,  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  potato  blight. 
Kbtti  Alphoiue.  a  French  author,  bom   in  Paris, 


Bourbon,  in  which  he  became  a  teacher,  but  lost  his 
place  because  bo  read  Boustteau  and  Voltaire  to  his 
cla8.ses.  He  became  then  a  writer  on  tlie  ^*  Figa- 
ro," to  which  he  had  contributed  verses*.  His  novel 
^*  Sous  lestilleuls,"  published  in  1832,  made  him  pop- 
ular at  once.  It  was  followed  by  '^  Une  heuro  trop  • 
tard  "  (1833),  "  Vendredi  soir  "  (1885),  *'  Lc  chemin  le 
plus  court "  (1836),  "  Eineriey  "(1838),  »*  Genevieve  " 
(1838),  and  manv*  other  books.  Ho  became  cditor-in- 
chief  of  the  ''  Fi^ro  "  in  1839,  and  founded  in  the 
same  year  a  satirical  monthlv  called  *^  Les  Gudpes," 
which  had  a  great  success.  l*he  ^*  Voyage  autour  de 
mon  jardin,"  appeared  in  1845.  In  that  year  he  was 
made  a  chevalier  of  the  Le^on  of  Honor.  The  revo- 
lution of  1848  filled  him  with  disgust  for  politics  and 
cave  him  a  desire  to  retire  into  seclusion,  which  he 
followed  soon  afterward,  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Nice.  The  wit  and  irayety  that  made  him  a  man  of 
mark  in  Parisian  society  enlivened  the  town  tliat  he 
cho8e  for  his  retreat  and  helped  to  make  it  attractive 
to  strangers.  As  business  and  pastime  crmbined  he 
followea  the  pursuit  of  floriculture,  in  which  he  had 
been  interested  as  an  amateur.  He  introduced  sev- 
eral new  varieties  that  bear  his  name,  improved  and 
spread  the  cultivation  of  the  Bivicra  roses,  and  gave 
tne  impctUB  to  the  gardener's  art  that  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  make  the  district  attractive.  ' 
When  the  stir  and  gayety  that  he  had  done  much  to 
stimulate  became  distasteful,  he  retired  to  a  quiet 
home  in  a  bower  of  roses  ana  semi-tropical  plants  at 
St.  Baphael,  where  he  entertained  his  literary  friends 
in  the  winter  time.  The  people  of  Nice  regarded  him 
as  the  founder  of  their  proi<pcrity,  and  at  nis  fUneral 
all  the  public  bodies  of  the  district  and  large  num- 
bers of^tho  citizens  were  present.  He  contributed 
occasionally  to  the  *^  Bevue  des  deux  mondes  "  and 
other  periodicals  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 
His  daughter  Th^r^o  is  the  author  of  numerous  books. 

Khaliah-ben-SaidiSeyy id  of  Zanzibar,  bom  in  1847  ; 
died  in  Zanzibar,  Feb.  12,  1890.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  dynasty  that  for  more  than  a  century 
exercised  a  cruel  dominion  over  Muscat,  Zanzibar, 
and  the  region  between  the  coast  and  Lake  Tangan- 
yika. The  influence  and  pressure  of  Sir  John  Kirk 
induced  his  brother  and  predecessor  to  assist  Liv- 
ingstone and  Stanley  and  to  abolish  the  export  trade 
in  slaves  from  Zanzibar.  Khalifah,  who  succeeded 
Bargash-bcn-Sald  on  March  27, 1888,  recognized  the 
hopelessness  of  resisting  Europeaii  demands.  He  con- 
firmed the  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  and  even  decreed  the  abolition  of  domestic  slav- 
erv  and  gave  his  approval  to  the  objects  of  the  Brus> 
sels  International  Anti-Slaverv  Conference,  where  he 
was  represented  bv  Sir  John  Kirk.  The  lease  of  the 
coast  stations  to  the  Germans,  English,  and  Italians, 
and  their  occupation  of  the  great  territories  once  held 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  he  had  no 
means  of  opposing,  and  althouj^h  his  customs  rev- 
enues were  greatly  diminished  by  the  contract,  as  it 
was  interpreted  by  the  Gknnan  East  Africa  Companv, 
be  was  constrained  to  absent  to  the  cession  of  tne 
coast  territories  and  to  an  English  protectorate  over 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  His  death  was  so  sudden  that 
foreigners  suspected  murder,  but  the  Arabs  would  al- 
low no  ooet-mortem  examination. 

Knebel  von  TraaeniGhwat,  Baron,  an  Austrian  sol- 
dier, bom  about  1815;  died  Nov.  25,  IS'JO.  He  en- 
tered the  military'  service  in  1833.  He  commanded  a 
brijHide  in  the  campai^rn  of  1^66,  and  in  the  cngnge- 
ment  at  Trauteuau  he  captured  the  heights  of  St. 
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Johann  This  was  the  only  victory  won  over  the 
Prussians,  and  for  the  exploit  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Maria  Theresa  order,  which  is  only  given  to  vic- 
torious (s^nends.  For  many  years  ^ron  Knebel, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Feldz&ugmeister  in 
1883,  was  president  of  the  supreme  military  court,  re- 
tiring in  1889.  lie  was  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
his  high  character  and  sense  of  military  duty,  and 
was  frequently  called  on  to  arbitrate  on  affairs  of 
honor  that  fm>»e  between  officers. 

Laohniri  Franif  a  German  comp(»er,  bom  in  Rain, 
April  2,  1808 ;  died  in  Munich.  Jan.  90,  1890.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  organbt  ana  organ  builder,  and 
learned  to  play  various  instruments  at  the  seminary 
of  Neuburg,  while  preparing  himself  for  a  theoloji^cal 
course.  Determined  to  be  a  musician^  he  went  to 
Munich  with  his  early  musical  compositions,  which 
he  was  unable  to  sell,  and  supported  himself  by  giv- 
ing lessons  and  playing  in  an  orchestra.  Gomg  to 
Vienna  he  won  the  place  of  organist  in  the  Protestant 
church  against  thirty  competitors,  became  leader  of 
the  orchestra  in  one  of  the  chief  theatres,  and  in  1828 
brought  out  his  opera  **  Die  BQiyschaft  in  Pesf  In 
1834  he  went  to  Mannheim  as  ohapelroastcr  and  re- 

fsnerated  the  orchestra,  which  he  banded  over  to  his 
rotber  in  1836  to  take  the  place  of  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra in  the  Court  Theatre  at  Munich.  His  opera 
of"  Alida"  was  produced  in  1839;  *'Catharina  Cor- 
naro,'*  which  has  had  a  lasting  success,  in  1842 ;  and 
^^Benvenuto  Cellini"  in  1849.  Lachner  introduced 
discipline  and  system  in  the  Munich  opera,  and  was 
one  of  the  ablest  musical  directors  of  his  time.  His 
compositions  were  treated  with  di«»dain  by  Bobert 
Schumann  and  other  North  German  criti&s,  whom  the 
tone  of  the  popular  South  German  music  that  per- 
vades them  offended  as  lacking  refinement  and  classi- 
cal elevation.  He^  for  his  part,  was  not  drawn  to- 
ward the  new  music,  although  he  attempted  to  give 
the  overture  to  "  Tannh&user^'  as  early  as  1850,  and 
in  1856  and  1858  contributed  all  that  he  could  to  the 
performance  of  tliat  opera  and  of  "Lohengrin." 
Through  Wagner's  influence  he  was  retired  in  1867. 
For  musical  festivals  at  Munich  in  1856  and  1863,  at 
Nuremberg  in  1861,  and  at  the  Mozart  centennial  in 
Salzburg,  he  trained  and  conducted  monster  orches- 
tras and  choirs  of  male  voices.  Lachner  composed 
a  great  number  of  songs,  some  of  which  are  often 
heard  in  concerts.  He  wrote  an  oratorio,  "  Moses," 
the  cantata  of  "  The  Four  Ages,"  much  interesting 
music  for  the  ora^an,  and  church  music  of  value  in 
variety,  especially  masses,  requiems,  f>salms,  and  an- 
thems. He  was  a  master  of  counterpoint  and  orches- 
tration, and  was  most  successful  in  instrumental  com- 
positions, and  especially  in  the  revived  form  of  the 
orchestral  suite.  Of  his  eight  symphonies  the  "  Sin- 
fonie  appassionata  "  and  ^lie  one  in  G  minor  are  par- 
ticularly fine.  His  trios,  (quartettes,  quintettes,  and 
other  forms  of  chamber  music  are  much  appreciated. 

Landogtoiif  ileuuuier  Dandai  Bon  Wisoaid  BaUlie 
Oochrane,  Baron,  an  Ent^lLsh  author  and  politician, 
born  in  November,  1816;  died  in  London,  Feb.  15, 
1890.  He  was  the  eldest  sou  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
John  Cochrane,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  School  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridsre.  He  won  a  reputation  for 
talents  and  accomplishments  before  he  left  the  uni- 
versitv,  and  became  with  Lord  Strangford  and  Lord 
John  Manners  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Young  Eng- 
land party.  In  1841  he  was  elected  as  a  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament  for  Bridix>rt,  which  he  repre- 
sented till  1846  and  ogain  in  1847-'52.  In  1859  he 
was  returned  for  Honiton,  sitting  for  that  boroucrh  till 
1868,  and  in  1870  he  was  elected  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  fill  a  vacancy.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
a  frequent  speaker,  oftenest  on  foreign  politics,  and 
especially  on  subjects  connected  with  Greece  or  Italy, 
two  countries  with  which  he  was  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed. He  was  a  prominent  member,  yet  he  never  held 
office,  for  although  an  ardent  Conservative  in  prin- 
ciple, he  held  independent  opinions  on  various  sub- 
jects that  he  would  never  suppress  for  the  sake  of 
party  discipline.     Lord  Palmerston's  policy  ho  at- 


tacked savagely  without  gaining  any  polidcal  credit. 
In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Justice  for  Sootland "  he 
advooated  a  degree  of  autonomy  like  that  demanded 
by  Home  Bulers  for  Ireland.  Alter  he  was  made  a 
peer  in  1880  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  privatelv  printed 
"  Poems  "  (1838) ;  "  Exeter  Hall,  or  Church  Polem- 
ics" (1841);  the  poem  of  "  Morea"  ;  "  The  State  of 
Greece"  (1847) :  **  Ernest  Vane,"  a  novel  of  contem- 
porary lite  (1849);  "  Florence  the  Beautiful"  (1854>; 
**  The  Map  of  Italy  "  (1856) ;  "  Young  Italy,"  an  un- 
friendly view  of  the  Italian  revolutionary  movement: 
"  Historic  Pictures  "  (1865) ;  "  Francis  the  Rret,  and 
other  Historic  Studiea"  (1870);  and  *•  The  Theaoe 
Fran^ais  in  the  Beign  of  Louis  XV"  (1879).  He 
published  also  a  great  number  of  political  pamphlet^, 
and  shortly  before  his  death  he  oontributod  a  aeries  of 
papers  containing  anecdotal  reminiscences  to  *'  Black- 
wood^ s  Magazine "  under  the  title  ^'  In  the  Days  of 
the  Dandies." 

UddoOf  Heniy  Fairy,  an  English  divine,  bom  in 
Taunton,  Aug.  20, 1829 ;  died  in  Weston-super-Mare, 
Sept.  9,  1890.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
King's  College,  a  school  founded  on  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  principles,  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford^  in  1847,  took  his  degree  in  1 850,  obtained  a 
theological  scholarship,  and  in  1852  wtLA  ordained 
deacon.  From  1854  till  1859  he  was  vice-principal  of 
Cuddesdon  College,  which  Bishop  Wilberforoe  had 
founded  as  a  preparatory  seminary  for  the  Church, 
and  to  him  the  character  and  success  of  the  college 
were  due  in  a  large  measure.  He  stndled  as  bis  mas- 
ters the  great  Protestant  preachers  of  France,  and 
soon  became  known  us  a  preacher  poeaessing  a  new 
and  original  style  in  which  argument  was  combined 
with  persuasive  art,  and  his  rhetorical  devices,  height- 
ened oy  the  sympathetic  tones  of  his  voice  and  hn 
fervid  and  insinuating;  eloc^uenoe,  were  cloaked  be- 
hind the  idiomatic  simplicity  of  his  diction.  The 
church  was  crowded  when  he  was  appointed  select 
preacher  to  the  University  in  1863,  and  be  was  already 
famous  when  in  1864  he  was  made  a  prebendary  in 
Salisbunr  Cathedral.  At  Oxford  liddon  was  a  fol- 
lower 01  the  Tractarians  and  the  chosen  disdple  of 
Dr.  Pusey.  In  1866  he  delivered  the  Baropton  Lect- 
ures, and  by  his  discourses  on  '*  The  Divinitv  of  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  he  achieved  a  fame 
that  ran^  through  the  English-speaking  port  of  the 
world,  lie  attempted  to  meet  Strauss,  Baor,  Bemui, 
and  the  other  assailants  of  Christianity  on  their  ovim 
ground  and  refute  them  by  scientific  tests  and  learned 
criticism  equal  to  their  own,  and  in  his  convincing 
st^lc  he  presented  the  orthodox  case  from  the  English 
High  Church  point  of  view.  In  Oxford  poiiUcs  he 
held  to  the  extreme  ecclesiastical  ideas  of  Dr.  Posey, 
but  in  the  politics  of  the  oountry  he  was  an  outspoken 
Liberal.  He  was  appointed  Ireland  Professor  of  Ex- 
egesis in  1870.  and  lectured  for  twelve  years.  He  de- 
livered the  Lent  lectures  at  St  Jamea's  Church  in 
Piccadilly,  afterward  published  under  the  title  of 
*'  Some  Elements  of  Beli^on."  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed Canon  Besidentiary  of  St.  PauPa,  and  his 
sermons  there  delivered  in  June  and  December  of 
every  year  attracted  immense  congregations.  Before 
popular  audiences  he  adopted  a  more  popular  style 
without  abandoning  his  dialectical  method,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  modem  preacher  who 
could  hold  the  attention  of  an  uncultured  audienoe  by 
argumentative  sermons  of  an  hour's  lensth  or  more. 
In  the  conflict  that  arose  between  the  Kitualists  and 
the  civil  authorities  he  publiclv  counseled  pasaive  re- 
sistance to  the  de<'isions  of  t'he  courts.  He  took  a 
strong  interest  in  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Ger- 
many, and  published  a  report  of  the  congress  at  Bonn 
in  18/5.  When  the  Bulgarian  troubles  arose,  his 
sympathy  with  the  Greek  Christians  impelled  him  to 
espouse  their  cause  with  a  vehemence  that  atronglv 
innnenced  English  popular  opinion  and  the  atticw^ 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  People  more  familiar  with  Turk- 
ish customs  were  unable  to  dispel  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  mistaken  assertion  that  he  nad  seen  im- 
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giled  Christians  from  the  dook  of  a  steamer  on  the  carried  throng  a  new  code  of  civil  procedure  in  spite 

anube.     His  Easter  sermons  in  1885  broai;ht  Dr.  of  serious  difficulties.     He  held  other  portfolios  in 

Liddon  more  clearly  into  view  as  the  leading  rcpre-  sucoesAion,  and  finally  became  Prime  Minister,  with 

aentative  of  the  High  Anglican  party  in  the  ^nsriish  the  portfolio  of  WonLip  and  Education.    During  the 

Church.     Besides  uie  series  of  sermons  mentioned  long  struggle  for  secular  education  he  held  fast  to 

above,  which  have  passed  through  many   editions,  the  policy  adopted  in  Prussia,  although  the  Clericals 

Canon  Liddon  published :  *^  Walter  Kerr  Hamilton,  sometimes  had  a  mf\jority  in  the  Chamber.    Only  a 

Bishop  of  Salisbury  "  ( 1869) ;  ^*  Sermons  preached  be-  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  retired  on  the  ostensi- 


fore  the  University  of  Oxford,"  the  fifih  edition  of    blc  ground  of  failing  health,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
which  was  issued  in  1878;  an  edition  of  Bishop  An-     minister  in  sympathy  with  tne  Clerical  reaction, 
drewa^s  ^*  Manual  tor  the  Sick "  ;  **•  English  Church        ICaokay,  AlsTftnilar  Mii  British  missionary,  bom  in 


Defense  Tracts,"  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  William  Ventnor,Isleof  Wight,  about  1860;  died  in  East  AfH- 

Bright  (1872);  a  discourse  on  Bishop  Wilberforoe  ca  in  March,  1890.    He  was  a  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mao- 

(1875);   sermons  on  *^  Present   Church   Troubles"  kay,  a  retired  minister  of  the  Scottl*«h  Presbyterian 

0880; ;  sermons  entitled  **  Advent  in  St.  Paul's "  Church  and  author  of  a  '*  Manual  of  Modem  Gcog- 

(1888) ;  and  a  preface  to  a  translation  of  Thomas  k  raphy."    He  was  educated  as  a  mechanical  engineer, 

Eempis  (1889 1.    For  several  years  before  his  death  studying  in  Berlin,  and  in  April,  1876,  went  to  East 

be  was  at  work  on  a  bioflrraphy  of  Dr.  Pusey.  Africa  with  the  first  party  of  missionaries  sent  out  by 

Lloyd,  Edwaid,  an  English  journalist,  bom  at  tlie  English  Church  Missionary  Society.  Going  to 
Thornton  Heath,  near  Crovdon,  Feb.  16, 1815  ;  died  Uganda,  he  obtained  the  confidence  of  King  Mtesa, 
in  London,  April  8, 1890.  He  learned  stenography  and  and  carried  on  a  propaganda  that  resulted  in  the  con- 
published  a  manual  on  the  subject  when  he  was  six-  version  of  hundreds  to  ChrUtiauity.  Beducing  the 
teen  yean»  old.  Soon  he  establi^ibed  ^*  Lloyd's  Weekly  laniruagc  of  the  natives  to  writing,  he  translated  parts 
Miscellany"  and  ^^Llo^'d's  Weekly  Atlas  "  depena-  of  the  &ble  nod  prayers,  and  printed  thousands  of 
ing  for  tfieir  sale  mainly  on  fiction,  wiiich  were  copies  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  When 
profitable  and  were  the  precursors  or  the  ^'  Family  Mwanga  succeeded  as  king,  Mr.  Mackay  was  no  less 
Herald"  and  other  popular  periodicals  still  in  exist-  in  favor  than  under  his  predecessor.  He  built  houses 
ence.  He  had  success  with  a  cheap  monthly  news-  and  boats,  and  peribrmed  all  kinds  of  commissions 
paper  until  it  was  stopped  by  the  authorities  under  for  the  native  ruler.  He  sent,  in  October,  1886,  the 
the  stamp  law.  In  1842  he  issued  a  penny  illustrated  first  news  that  Emin  Pasha  was  still  alive,  and  also 
newspaper  in  which  literary  notices,  theatrical  re-  the  reooyered  manuscript  of  Bishop  Ilannington's 
portu,  and  social  gossip  were  made  the  conspicuous  diary.  When  King  Mwanga  was  overthrown  tiy  the^ 
features,  and  the  news  items  were  compressecf  within  revolution  of  October,  1888.  and  in  consequence  of 
limits  tnat  were  supposed  to  escape  mfringing  the  the  Mohammedan  reaction  all  Christian  missionaries 
law.  A  month  or  two  later,  on  Nov.  27,  1842,  ap-  were  expelled  from  Uganda,  Mackav  established  a 
peared  *•  Lloyd^s  Weekly  Newspaper."  duly  stamped  station  south  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  he  gave  a 
and  sold  for  2d.  Douglas  Jerrola  became  editor  hospitable  reception  to  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  his 
when  the  paper  had  been  established  nearly  ten  expedition  on  their  march  fVom  Albert  Nyanza  to  the 
years.    The  price  was  reduced  to  1</.  as  a  demon-  sea  in  September,  1889. 

stration  against  the  stamp  duty  before  the  duty  was  Mallet,  Sir  Ionia,  an  English  statesman,  bom  in 

removed.    The  paper  has  always  been  one  of  the  London,  March  14, 1823 ;  died  in  Bath,  Feb.  15, 1890. 

favorite  organs  or  tne  British  democracy  and  the  most  He  was  the  grandson  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  a  celebrated 

extenaiyely  circulated  of  any.    About  1875  Lloyd  French  journalist  who    became   an  exile  after  the 

purchased  the  **  Clerkenwell  "Newi*,"  which  he  con-  revolution.     He  was  educated  privately,  entered  the 

yerted  into  one  of  the.  important  London  dailies,  Audit  Oifioe  in  168H,  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of 

the  *^  Chronicle."    He  established  a  large  business  as  Trade  in  1847,  and  became  secretary  to  the  presi- 

a  raper  maker.  dent,  Mr.  Labouchere,  afterward  Loni  Taunton.  His 

LooaiL  OhariaSi  a  French  philanthropist,  bom  in  elegant  literary  style  combined  with  expert  know- 
1808:  died  in  January,  1890.  He  was  educated  for  ledge  in  finance  and  economical  matters  attracted 
the  bar,  and  became  a  very  successful  advocate.  Cobden^s  notice,  and  in  1860  he  was  sent  to  France  to 
Guizot  appointed  him  inspector  of  prisons  in  the  sign  the  commercial  treaty  and  arrange  a  tariff.  In 
Department  of  the  Seine  and  subsequently  of  all  the  1865  he  went  to  Vienna  and  neeotiatcd  the  details 
prisons  of  France,  in  which  he  introduced  important  of  a  commercial  convention  with  Austria.  He  was 
reforms.  The  iuvenile  reformatory  and  farm  that  he  knighted  in  1868  afler  his  retum,  retired  from  the 
had  esteblished  in  1888,  with  private  means,  in  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1872,  and  was  appointed  a  mcm- 
yal-d*T^vre,  near  Bouiges,  was  so  successful  that  berof  the  Indian  Council.  From  1874  till  1883  he 
eventually  it  was  made  a  state  institution.  He  also  was  permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
founded  m  Paris  a  society  for  the  reclamation  of  In  common  with  moft  Anglo-Indians,  ho  was  an  ad- 
juvenile  offenders.  He  was  admitted  in  1886  to  the  vooate  of  bi-metallism,  aud  he  favored  the  employ 
Institute  of  France,  of  which  he  was  the  oldest  mem-  ment  of  natives  in  the  lower  branchea  of  the  civil 
ber  at  the  time  of  his  decease.    He   wrote  many  service  of  India. 

pamphlets  and  books  on  the  subject  of  prison  reform  Maoifty,  Sir  Eesxr,  an  English  jurist,  born  in  Ed- 

and  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  lingham,  Northumberland,  in  1808 ;  died  in  London, 

and  continued  hU  activity  to  the  end  of  his  days*,  Jan.  81, 1890.    He  was  a  son  of  the  vicar  of  Edling- 

although  for  years  he  was  entirely  blind.    His  most  ham,  was  educated  at  Durham  grammar  scliool,  and 

important  work  was  a  treatise  in  three  volumes  on  practiced  as  a  solicitor  from  1881  till  1845.  when  he 

prison  systems  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  was  called  to  the  bar.    He  became  a  Queen's  counsel 

Lute,  Baron  Johaan  yon,  a  Bavarian  statesman,  bora  in  1857,  and  in  1876  was  apjx)inted  a  justice  of  the 
in  1826  ;  died  in  Munich,  Sept.  8. 1890.  He  was  the  CJueen's  Bench,  and  was  knufhted,  after  long  enjoy- 
son  of  a  country  schoolmaster.  After  completintr  his  ing  the  reputation  of  a  sound  and  able  la^cr  having 
legal  studies  at  WOrzburg,  he  was  appointed  an  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  procedure  and  the  prac- 
as-xistant  judge  at  Nuremberg  in  1854.  In  1857  he  tical  and  technical  difficulties  of  the  law.  ^ 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  conference  held  in  Nurem-  Manton,  Wettland,  an  English  dramatist,  bom  in 
berg  for  framing  a  code  of  commercial  laws  for  the  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  Jan.  80, 1819 ;  died  in  London, 
German  states,  and  afterward  he  assisted  in  the  Jan.  8.  1890.  In  1842  he  published  "Gerald,  a  Dra- 
preparation  of  a  maritime  code  at  Hamburg.  When  matio  Poem,  and  other  Poems."  He  studied  law  in 
this  was  completed  he  was  given  a  post  in  the  Ba-  the  office  of  his  uncle,  a  London  solicitor,  but  deserted 
varian  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  in  1863  was  ap-  that  profession  for  literature,  writing  first  a  tragedy, 
pointed  necretary  to  the  King's  Cabinet.  King  Lud-  entitled  "  The  Patrician's  Daughter  "  that  was  pub- 
wig  in  1866  made  him  chief  of  his  private  cabinet,  lished  in  1841.  '*  The  Heart  and  the  Worid,"  another 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  and  drama,  appeared  in  1847 ;  the  tragedy  of  "  Strath- 
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Queen  Isabella  of  Spttin,  or 
Maria  LouiBa  Fenunaode, 
Lord  PalmerstoQ  to  put  for- 
Leopold  of  Saze-Coburg, 
secret  arrangement  by  whicii 
,  5r  married  the  lafanta  at  Mad- 
of  *'  A  Lady  in  her  Own  RiKhf  appeared  in  I860,  and  rid  on  Oct.  10,  1^,  and  the  Queen  became  the  wife 
a  collection  of  his  contributions  in  fiction  to  the  maf;^-  of  her  cousin  Don  Francis  of  Assisi.  En^^land  pro- 
azines  in  1861,  under  the  title  of  '^  Family  Credit,  and  tested  against  the  Spanish  marria^  and  threatened 
other  Tales*.*'  Chief  amon^^  his  later  dramatic  works  to  moke  war  on  France  without  being  able  to  prevent 
are**  Pure  Gold,''  a  play  m  tour  acts;  the  two-act  the  consummation  of  the  arrangement  Louia  Philippe 
drama  of**  The  Wife's  Portrait "  ;  **  Donna  Diana,"  a  and  his  minister  calculated  on  the  crown's  falling  to  a 
comedy  adapted  from  a  German  original ;  **  The  Fa-  child  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  thinking?  it  impos- 
vorite  "of  Fortune,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Hay-     sible  for  Don  Francisco  to  bej^t  children.     In  this 


1866  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.    Ho  was  associate  cdi-     at  Seville.    He  received  the  title  of  Infante,  and  was 


soon  after  that  of  his  blind  son,  Philip  Bourke  Mar-  inent,  and  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne 

Bton,  more  famous  as  a  poet  than  himself.  in  1868,  his  claims  being  pressed  b^  Admiral  Topete 

ICatsodaira,  a  Japanese   statesman,  died  in  July,  and  other  politicians.     One  of  hin  rivals  was  bis  cous- 

1890.     He  was  feudal  chiefofEchizen,  one  of  the  most  in   Don  Enrique   de  Bourbon,  the  brother  of  the 

powerful  of  the  great  nobles,  and  before  the  revolu-  Queen's  husband,  with  whom  he  had  an  old  fued. 

tion  the  adviser  of  the  Shogun.    In  1861  he  and  the  Don  Enrique,  in  a  letter  requesting  reinstatement  in 

Begent  li  Kamu  no  Kami  had  a  conflict  regarding  the  the  navy,  alluded  In  sudi  bitter  and  sarcastic  terms  to 

choice  of  a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  engaged  in  Montpensier  and  his  adherents  that  the  latter,  al- 

open  hostilities  which  resulted  in  the  temporarv  tri>  though  by  nature  cautious  and  reserved,  was  provoked 

umph  of  li  and  the  retirement  from  court  of  Matsu-  into  sending  a  challenge.    The  cousins  met  on  March 

daira  and  other  chiefs.    When  the  Kegeut  was  assas-  12,  1870,  on  the  artillery  eround  near  Madrid.    The 

sinated  shortly  afterward  outside  the  Sakurada  gate  of  Infante  Enrique  first  fired  into  the  air,  and  the  Dik 

.         .        m-^^     J  ,__  __.        jx         Li.  J- ».__^             x._ii       J  !.•             1-       "thewcond 

and  the 

bein^  placed  on  the  throne.    The  civil  disturbances  antagonist's  pistol.     Botn  fired  in  earnest  the  next 

contmued,  and  finally  Keiki  resigned  his  powers  into  time,  Montpensier  escaping  unhurt,  and  then  coolly 

the  hands  of  the  Mikado  after  a  revolution  that  Mat-  shooting  his  adversary  m  we  head.    The  nervous  re- 

sudaira  vainly  strove  to  bring  to  an  end  without  efiii-  vulsion  after  the  tragedy  made  him  ill.    Hia  chances 

sion  of  blood.    Under  the  new  rigirM  he  became  for  a  for  the  throne  were  ruined,  for  a  popular  outcrv  was 

time  Minister  of  tlie  Interior  and  of  Finance.    Subse-  raised^  against  the  foreigner  who  had  killed  a  §pao- 

quentlv  he  retired  to  his  estates,  and  lived  to  be  al-  ish  prince,  his  competitor.    After  the  restoration  of 

most  the  only  survivor  of  the  mighty  Daimios  who  the  monarch v  the  Due  de  MontpenMer  took  little  part 

ruled  Japan  m  the  times  anterior  to  the  restoration  of  in  public  affiilrs.    His  eldest  daughter  became  the 

the  mikados;  wife  of  her  cousin,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  on  May  30, 

Molesworth,  William  Vauan,  an  English  author,  bom  1864,  and  his  third  daughter^  Maria  de  las  Mercedes, 

in  Millbrook,  near  Southampton,  Nov.  8,  1816;  died  married  King  Alfonso  of  Spam.    She  speedily  gained 

Dec.  19,1890.    He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  j>eople  and  caused  for 

educated  at  St.  John's  and  Pembroke  Colleges,  Cam-  the  time  her  father's  unpopularity  to  be  forgotten,  but 

bridge^  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  1839,  entered  died  leaving  no  child.    His  only  surviving  son,  Ftince 

the  Church  and  became  incumbent  of  St.  Andrew's,  Antoine,  married,  in  1886,  thc'infanta  Eulalie. 

Manchester,  in  1841,  and  vicar  of  Spot  and  Rochdale  Moofkngf  Ohristq^b,  a  German  ecclesiastic  and  poli- 

in  1844.    He  published  **  An  Essay  on  the  Religious  tician,  born  in  Mayence  in  1817 :  died  there,  Feb.  37, 


of  1832"  (1864) ;  **  A  New  System  of  Moral  Philoso-  which  he  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 

phy  "  (1867) ;  **  Prize  Essay  on  Education  "  (1867) ;  of  Homiletics.     Hia  life  was  divided  between  eccleai- 

^*  History  of  England  from  1832"  (1871 -'78);   and  astical  admmistration,  as  canon  and,  aift«r  the  death 

**  History  of  the  Church  of  England  fVora   1660  "  of  Bishop  Ketteler,  as  capitulary  vicar,  and  the  polit- 

(1882).    He  was  a  stron*:^  advocate  of  co-operation  at  ico-religious  conflicts  in  the  German  Reichstag,  of 

a  time  when  the  movement  was  very  unpopular,  and  which  be  was  a  member  f^m  1871  till  the  last  elee- 

has  been  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  advance  various  tion  before  his  death.    As  the  faithful  lieutenant  of 

other  social  refonns.  Bishop  Ketteler,  he  labored  to  bring  about  an  alliance 

Montpeiuderi  Antoiiie  Marie  Philippe  Lonia  d'Qrltfani,  between  the  Clerical  and  Social-Democratic  parties. 

Due  dc,  born  at  Ncuilly,  July  31,  1824 ;  died  in  San  Mon^l  Bey,  a  French  engineer,  bom  in  1808  ;  died 

Lucan,  Andalusia,  Feb.  4,  18i)0.     He  was  the  fifth  son  in  Pans  early  in  December,  1890.     He  was  educated 

of  King  Louis  Philippe,  born  while  his  father  was  in  the  j^cole  Poly  technique,  took  part  in  the  revolu- 

still  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  educated  at  the  College  tion  of  1830,  and  afterward  went  to  E^ypt,  where  be 

Henri  IV,  and  entered  the  artillery  as  a  lieutenant  in  had  charare'  of  harbor  improvements  at  Alexandria. 

1842.    In  1844  he  was  oixiered  to  Algeria,  where  he  He  suggested  the  plan  of  building  a  dam  across  the 

took  part  in  the« expedition  against  Biskaya,  and  re-  Nile  for  the  irrigation  of  the  delta  at  low  water,  and 

ceived  a  wound  in  the  Ziban  campaign.     For  his  was  commissioned  to  carry  out  his  project.    Before  be 

bravery  he  was  made  a  m^jor  and  an  officer  of  the  had  comi>leted  the  barrage  a  new  Knedive  came  to  the 

Legion  of  Honor.    After  serving  with  distinction  in  throne,  and  the  work  was  stopped.     Mongol  atter- 

tho  campaign  against  the  Kabylos   he  made  a  tour  ward  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Ca- 

through  E|^ypt,  Syria,  and  Greece.  -Guizot,  the  French  nal.     when  Sir  C.  S.  Moncrielf  detcrrnined  to  oom- 

Mini.ster  ot  foreign  Affairs,  had  sriven  assurances  that  plete  the  bamxife  he  called  Mougel  into  consultafiioa. 

none  of  the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe  was  to  be  a  suitor  (See  Egypt.) 
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Vapin,  Sir  Bobert  Oonaliii  Lord  Vipler  of  ^■g^^S  a 
Britiali  soldier,  bom  is  Ceylon  in  1810 ;  died  in  Lon- 
don, Jan.  14,  1890.  Ue  was  the  Hon  of  a  mi\jor  of 
artillery,  was  educated  in  the  Military  College  at 
Addiacombc,  and  in  December,  1826,  received  his 
oommiBaion  aa  8d  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  Engineers. 
In  India  he  tbund  plenty  of  ebaploynient  and  gained  a 
high  Reputation  ajt  an  engineer.  He  hud  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  Umballa  barniclu,  was  commis- 
sioned uudor  in  1841,  assisted  in  organizing  the  Law- 
rence Asylums  for  the  children  of  Britinh  soldiers,  and 
was  |>romoted  miyor  for  distinffuiahed  services  in  the 
Sutlei  campaign.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  selected  him 
for  tne  post  of  engineer  to  the  Durbar  of  Lahore, 
giving  him  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  wiUj 
toe  Pui^ub.  He  acted  as  chiei:'  engineer  at  both  the 
sieges  of  Mooltan,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
An6T  the  capture  of  the  place  he  went  with  the  ex- 
pedition to  re-enforce  Lord  Gouffb,  and  at  the  siep^ 
of  Ooojerat  he  acted  as  commanding  engineer  to  the 
right  wing.  He  was  also  present  at  the  surrender  of 
tm  Sikh  army.  Keturning  to  his  duties  as  chief 
engineer  to  the  Administration  of  the  Punjab,  he 
carried  out  his  cherished  plan  of  building  a  network 
of  oylitary  roads  chat  would  serve  alno  as  commercial 
highways.  He  built  canals  to  irrigate  the  Dooab 
district,  and  erected  the  barracks  and  public  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
country.  This  was  the  work  of  several  years,  Lt  the 
end  of  which  he  was  called  to  Calcutta  to  midertake 
the  duties  of  Chief  Engineer  of  Bengal,  having  been 
promoted  coloneL  During  the  mutiny  of  1857  he 
served  as  diief  of  staff  to  Sir  John  Outram  dunng  the 
operations  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  by  throw- 
ing a  pontoon  bridge  acroes  the  Goomtee  river  lie  en- 
abled the  British  troops  to  get  at  the  enemy.  The 
operations  throughout  wore  conducted  largely  accord- 
ing to  his  suggestion^.  The  force  bent  against  Tantia 
Topee  was  placed  under  his  command^  but  Sir  Hugh 
Rose,  as  ranking  officer,  superseded  him  and  gained 
the  credit  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels.  Ue  commanded, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  at  the  victorious 
engagement  of  Joura  Alipore,  which  he  followed  up 
by  reducing  the  fort  of  Fowree.  After  Qwalior  wis 
captured  ho  engaged  in  the  pursuit  ot  Tantia  Topee. 
For  his  services  he  was  knighted.  In  1860  he  went 
to  China  as  second  in  command  under  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
and  conducted  the  operations  at  the  taking  of  the 
Takn  forts,  where  he  commanded  in  person  and  was 
struck  live  times.  For  his  services  lie  was  made  a 
nugor-general.  He  was  also  appointed  to  succeed 
Outram  as  a  military  member  of  tne  Indian  Council, 
resigning  in  January,  1865,  when  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief at  ^mtwy.  In  1867  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  expedition  pent  to 
rescue  the  British  envoys  held  as  prisoners  by  King 
Theodore  of  Abyssinia  and  to  chastise  the  Negus  lor 
his  insult.  On  April  10,  1868,  he  defeated  on  the 
heights  of  Islamgie  the  army  of  the  King,  who  re- 
leased  tlie  captives  soon  afterward  and  retreated  to 
the  fortress  or  Magdala,  which  be  supposed  impreg- 
nable, but  Napier  stormed  it  on  Apru  18,  and  Theo- 
dore in  despair  committed  suicide.  After  aiding 
Johannes,  Theodore's  rival  and  successor,  to  establish 
his  authority,  the  British  force  wba  withdrawn.  The 
Bucoessful  commander  was  created  Baron  Napier  of 
Magdala,  and  an  annuity  of  £2,000  was  granted  to 
him  and  his  next  heir.    In  January,  1870,  ho  wa:«  ap- 

?>inted  onmmander-in-ohief  of  the  forces  in  India, 
his  post  he  held  for  the  customary  term  of  Ave 
years.  On  his  return  to  Enghmd  he  was  appointed 
Governor  and  Military  Commander  at  Gibraltar,  re- 
tiring in  1882,  when  he  was  made  a  field  marshal. 
In  1886  he  received  the  appointment  of  high  constable 
of  the  Tower.  When  the  difficulty  with  Russia  in 
1878  seemed  likely  to  result  in  war.  Lord  Napier  was 
selected  by  the  Government  to  be  the  commandcr-in- 
chief  of  the  Briti:jh  field  force. 

Nasmyth.  Jamei,  English  mechanical  engineer,  born 
in  Twcedaale,  Scotland,  in  1808;  died  in  Loudon, 
Enghmd,  May  7,  1890.    Evincing  early  a  taste  tor 


mechanical  pursuits,  he  became  an  assistant  in  the 
private  workshop  of  Maudsley,  in  London,  in  1829, 
alter  finishing  his  education  in  Edinburgh  under  tlie 
direction  of  his  father,  Alexander  Nasmvth,  the  art- 
ist. When  Mr.  Maudsley  died  in  1831  r^asmyth  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  made  himself  a  set  of  engineer- 
ing tools,  and  in  lbS4  began  hubiuess  in  Manchester. 
As  the  business  grew  Le  built  his  workshops  in  the 
suburb  of  Patricroft.  The  Great  Western  Kailroad 
requiring  apparatus  for  tbrging  a  shaft  thirtv  inches 
in  diameter,  Nasmyth  invented  the  steam  hammer 
bearing  his  name,  which,  while  capable  of  the  most 
ponderous  work,  is  so  delicately  ac^usted  that  it  can 
crack  a  nut.  At  the  age  of  forty-eight  Mr.  Nat^myth 
retired  Irom  business,  and  thenceforth  gave  much 
time  to  astronomy,  publishing,  with  Dr.  Carpenter, 
of  Greenwich  Observatory,  the  most  important  Eng- 
lish work  on  the  moon. 

Vonnaiihj,  Geonra  AngaitoB  Oonstantine  Phijmi.  Mar- 
quis of.  an  English  administrator,  bom  July  28, 
1819 ;  died  m  April,  1890.  He  sat  in  Parliament  as 
Lord  Mulgrave  for  Scarborough  in  1847-61  and  1852- 
'57,  voting  witli  the  Liberals,  was  Treasurer  of  the 
Queen's  Household  for  some  years,  and  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1858,  resigning  in  1868, 
when  he  succeeiled  to  his  fatiier's  title.  On  April  8, 
1871,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Queensland, 
whence  be  was  transferred  to  New  Zealand  in  1874, 
and  in  December,  1878,  he  became  Governor  of  Vic- 
toria, returning  to  Emrland  in  1884. 

Hoitli|  ¥aTJaTniS|  an  English  artist  and  botanibt,  bom 
in  Hastings  in  1830 :  died  in  Gloucestershire  early  in 
September,  1890.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Frederick 
Nortli,  a  member  ol  Parliament,  who  took  her  with 
him  on  his  travels  and  resided  witli  her  two  yean  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  snd  Syria.  Adopting  painting  as  a 
protession  after  her  father's  death,  sne  executed  alaige 
number  of  landscapes  in  Sicily  in  1869-'70 ;  then  trav- 
eled for  a  vear  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Ja- 
maica, making  drawings  of  the  flora  of  those  coun- 
tries ;  went  next  to  Brazil  to  sketch  its  plant  lile ;  and 
afterward  did  the  same  for  Teneriffe,  India,  and  Cey- 
lon. In  November,  1877,  she  sailed  again  for  India, 
and  made  more  than  700  paintings  of  vegetable  forms, 
which,  on  her  return  at  the  end  of  two  years,  she  pre^ 
sented  to  the  nation,  and  built  at  her  own  expense  a 
gallery  lor  them  at  Kew.  Visiting  South  Atrica  in 
1882,  she  sent  60  new  paintings  to  the  gallery,  which 
are  highly  esteemed  by  botanists.  Next  she  sketched 
the  peculiar  plants  ana  trees  of  the  Seychelles  Ifdands, 
and  visited  later  California,  Borneo,  Java,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  A  journey  that  she  made  to 
South  America  in  pursuit  of  lier  scientific  and  artistic 
studies  brought  upon  her  a  weakening  malady  Irom 
whidi  she  died. 

VvflilwDiny  JohAon  Veponrak,  a  German  surgeon,  bom 
in  Munich,  Sept.  2,  1829^  died  there,  Oct.  81.  1890. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Bavarian  official  and  studied  medi- 
cine in  Munich.  He  became  assistant  in  Dr.  von 
Rothmund's  clinic,  and  in  1858,  after  successful  ex- 
periments with  rabbits,  published  apaper  on  infixing 
a  glass  cornea  in  dii^eased  eyes.  This  operation  he 
never  succeeded  in  pertbrming  with  perfect  rei^ults,  al- 
though he  returned  to  it  after  his  first  disappointment 
and  made  it  the  subject,  in  1857^  of  his  inaugural  lect- 
u^  as  privat-doccnt.  Meanwhile  he  had  htudied  in 
WQrzbuiiGr,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  won  reputation  as 
an  operating  surgeon.  On  Jan.  6,  I860,  he  was  made 
Professor  ot  Surgery  and  Diseases  of  tne  Eye.  The 
latter  branch  ho  soon  relinquished.  In  1862  he  intro- 
duced the  mistaken  operation  of  forcibly  bending;  lamed 
loints.  In  the  orthopiedic  and  children's  hospitals  in 
Munich  he  performea  countless  operations,  uoing  to 
London  to  learn  ovariotomy  Irom  S|ienccr  Wells^  he 
made  it  known  in  Munich.  The  adoption  and  im- 
provement of  antiseptic  methods  were  lartrely  due  to 
nira.  In  1870  be  was  chief  surgeon  to  the  Bavarian 
army.  Ills  published  works  on  tlie  Listcrian  treat- 
ment ol  gunshot  wounds  and  others  relating  to  anti* 
septic  BUTgeiy ,  and  in  1 880  a  practical  work  of  great 
value  on  aodominal  ii\)urie6. 
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Pilbti,  Luiffli  an  Italian  prelate,  bom  in  1829 ;  died  jurisprudence.    He  returned  to  England  in  1870,  and 

in  Rome,  July  31, 1890.     He  was  nominated  a  cardi-  m  1872  became  a  member  of  the  judicial  committee 

nal  deacon  by  Leo  Xill  in  1887,  and  was  appointed  of  the  Privy  Council, 

prefect  of  the  Papal  Segnatura.  Feooip  Gliueppe,  an  Italian  prelate,  bom  in  Carpineto, 

Farkar,  William  Kitchen,  an  Enfrlish  naturalist,  bom  Dec  18,  1807 ;  died  in  Rome.  Feb.  8,  1890.  He  be- 
in  LincolnHliire  in  1828;  died  in  Carditf,  Julv  3, 1690.  longed  to  the  family  of  tbe  Counts  Peod,  being  the 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  had  no  early  educa-  brother  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Devoting  himself  early 
tional  advantsj^,  but  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  to  philosophical  and  theological  studies,  he  entered 
the  anatomical  structure  ot  animaLs  and  of  plants,  the  Jesuit  UoUege  at  Viterbo  with  his  vounger  brother. 
Continuing  his  observations  while  a  druggist's  clerk  and  in  1825  was  received  into  the  Society  of  Jesuii. 
and  a  surgeon's  assistant,  he  became  assistant  to  Prof.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  dominion  in  ls49 
Todd  in  King's  College,  obtained  a  medical  diploma  Pius  IX  appointed  him  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  tite 
in  1849,  and  engajired  in  practice  while  still  engrossed  University  of  Rome.  When  his  brother  ascended  the 
in  ori<7inal  scientific  work.  In  1857  he  began  to  pub-  Papal  throne  he  was  nominated  vioe-lihnirian  of  the 
lish,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Rupert  Jones,  a  series  Church,  and  on  May  12, 1879,  he  was  chosen  a  cardinal 
of  papers  in  the^^Annab  and  Marine  of  Natural  of  the  order  of  deacons.  He  was  appointed  to  preside 
History  "  on  the  parallel  polymorphism  of  the  species  over  the  congregation  of  studies,  but  failing  health 
of  foniminifera.  Between  1869  and  1874,  when  he  soon  compelled  him  to  resign.  Cardinal  Peed  was  a 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  learned  theologian  and  deeply  veised  in  Church  his- 
the  Royal  Colle<?e  of  Surgeons,  ne  published  mono-  tory,  and  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  religious 
graphs  on  the  skulls  of  the  chicken,  the  frog,  the  sal-  science  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
mon,  and  the  pig.  The  Royal,  Zoological,  and  Lin-  Pen^i  Stephen  Joseph,  an  £n^lish  astronomer,  bom 
nsean  societies  published  more  than  20  memoirs  that  in  London,  Aug.  26,  1888 ;  died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  4, 
were  illustratea  by  man^  hundred  plates  from  his  1890.  He  was  educated  p  the  English  college  at 
drawiniTs,  but  his  style  of  exposition  renders  them  un-  Douai,  studied  mental  philosophy  at  Rome,  entered 
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Skulls"  (London,  1877).    His  Hunterian  lectures  for  meteorological  and  astronomical  observatory  at  Ston^r- 

1884  on  **  Mammalian  Descent"  were  also  printed  in  a  hurst  College.    The  duties  of  this  poet  occupied  ms 

volume  (1885).  attention  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  his  mind  being 

Paai,  Count  Baflbeley  an  Italian  soldier,  bora  in  taken  from  his  favorite  subjects  only  to  prepare  bim- 
Faenza,  Dec.  19,  1819;  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  7,  1890.  self  for  the  priesthood  by  four  years  of  theological 
He  was  a  follower  of  Mazzini  in  his  youth,  and  when  study.  In  1868  Father  Perry  and  Father  W.  Bid- 
scarcely  twenty  years  old  fought  in  the  Tuscan  civic  greaves,  another  member  of  liis  order,  made  a  mag- 
guard  against  the  Papal  soldiery.  After  two  months  iietic  survey  of  the  west  of  France,  and  in  the  fbUow- 
of  imprisonment  he  escaped  to  France,  and  was  con-  ing  year  thejr  completed  the  work  by  a  survey  of  the 
demned  to  death  in  eorUumaciam.  In  1848  he  re-  eastern  districts.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
turned,  raised  a  battalion  of  students  and  other  pa-  Royal  Societv  in  1874.  and  for  several  years  he  was  a 
triots,  and  on  tbe  field  of  Vicenza  perfonned  marvels  member  of  the  councils  of  the  Astronomical  and  Me- 
of  bravery.  Through  the  influence  of  Cavour  he  teorolo^cal  societies.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  chief 
adopted  monaKihical  views  and  entered  the  re^lar  of  the  expedition  sent  to  Cadiz  by  the  Bntish  Govem- 
Pieduiontese  service.  In  the  campaigns  of  1859  and  ment  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  In  the 
1860  he  went  into  every  fight  at  the  head  of  his  troops  summer  of  1871  he  made  a  magnetic  sur\'ey  of  Bel^- 
and  showed  an  utter  contempt  for  death.  In  1866  he  um.  In  1874  the  Admiralty  Board  selected  the  Bev. 
saved  the  Italian  army  at  Ciutozza  from  a  disastrous  S.  J.  Perry  to  direct  the  expedition  sent  to  Kerguelen 
ix>ut  by  attacking  the  enemy  with  his  regiment  of  infan-  Island  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  In  1882  he 
try  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  were  brought  to  was  sent  out  with  Father  Sidgreaves  to  take  obf>erv»> 
a  halt  long  onouffn  for  the  Italian  center  to  reform  and  tions  of  the  second  transit  of  Venus  in  Madagascar, 
retreat  in  good  order.  Two  thirds  of  his  regiment  where  he  also  made  magnetic  observations.  In  the 
were  killed,  and  yet  with  the  remnant  he  covered  the  later  period  of  his  life  he  studied  solar  physics. 
retreat,  supporting  several  attacks.  Cavour  and  Ri-  Fizmeii  Endarsy  a  Belgian  statesman,  oom  in  1828 ; 
casoli  sent  nim  on  political  missions  several  times,  died  March  2,  1890.  He  was  elected  a  Deputv  for 
In  1870,  when  the  province  of  Belletri  was  incor-  Charleroi  in  1857,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  LiWal 
porated  in  the  kingaom,  he  was  appointed  civil  and  nu^ority,  over  which  his  talents  and  his  character  soon 
military  governor.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber,  gave  him  a  strong  influence.  In  the  conflict  over  the 
and  later  was  nominated  a  Senator.  In  1882  King  schools  he  took  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  attitude. 
(Jraberto  made  Gen.  Pasi  his  aide-de-camp.  In  January,  186S,  he  entered  the  i«constitated  Cabi- 

Feaoodky  Sir  Barnes,  an  English  jurist,  bom  in  Lon-  net  of  Fr^re-Orban  as  Minister  of  tbe  Interior.    He 

don  in  1810 ;  died  there,  Dec.  8, 1890.    He  was  the  son  represented  Belgium  twice  in  the  confisrenoes  of  the 

of  a  solicitor,  entered  the  Temple  at  the  age  of  eight-  Latin  Monetary  Union,  was  King  Leopold's  adviser 

een,  and  practiced  as  a  special  pleader  tor  five  or  mx  in  the  African  enterprise,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  negod- 

years  before  being  admitted  as  a  oarrinter  in  1835.    He  ate  with  France  a  delimitation  of  the  boundary  in  the 

became  known  as  an  acute  law^'er,  and  in  1848  be  Mobangi  region,  and  soon  affcerwud  wat*  called  to  the 

gained  a  great  reputation  by  raismg,  in  his  argument  presidency  of  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Congo. 

m  junior  counsel,  the  point  on  which  chiefly  the  House  Fontmaran,  Count  iimand  de,  a  French  author,  bora 

ofLords  quashed  the  sentence  of  a  year's  imprisonment  near  Avignon,  July  16,  1811;  died  there,  March  29, 

passed  upon  Daniel  O'Connell  and  his  associates.  1890.    He  was  descended  from  a  familv  distinguished 

The  point  was  that  the  verdict  was  given  generally  on  in  the  magistracy,  studied  at  the  ColUge  St.  Lonisj 

the  whole  of  the  indictment,  which  contained  some  became  in  1888  a  writer  for  the  **  Gazette  du  Midi," 

counts  that  were  not  good  in  law  with  others  that  were  founded  the  ^^  Album  d*Avijnion,"  and  made  a  na- 

good.    In  1852  he  was  appointed  a  legal  member  of  tional  reputation   by  his   '*  Causeries  pmvinciales,'' 

the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  and  performed  an  im-  published  in  ^*  La  Quotidienne."     His  most  famous 

Fortant  part  of  the  work  of  codifying  Eni^lish  law  for  work  is  ^'  Jeudis  de  Madame  Cliarbonneau."   He  was 

ndia.     In  1859  he  was  made  Vioe-rresident  of  the  for  twenty -three  vcars  fevilUUmitU  for  the  "  Gazette 

Legislative  Council  and  was  knighted.    In  1862  he  de  France.'*  wridng  more  than  1,500  articles,  many 

became  Chief  Justice  o(  the  High  Court  of  Bengal,  of  which  were  reprinted  in  book  form.    He  was  a 

The  learning  and  acumen  with  which  he  interpreted  stanch  Catholic  and  Legitimist  and  a  caustic  critte 

the  codes  he  had  assisted  in  preparing,  and  deflned  of  Balzac  and  Geoige  Sand,  and  more  recently  of 

and  applied  native  customary  law  make  his  decisions  Zola,  and  was  generally  esteemed  as  a  fair  and  oon- 

a  valuable  source  of  information  for  students  of  Indian  scientious  writer. 
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Pntis-Ob^iiodo,  Blsfaiio,  Boron  Toil  an  Austrian  states-  islation  have  been  the  cause  of  poTerty  amon^if  the 
man,  bom  in  Hambui)(  in  1828 ;  died  in  Trieste,  Dec  working  claseies^  and  union  for  the  defense  of  tlieir 
16, 1890.  He  was  a  Bon  of  the  Austrian  consul-f^en-  interests  the  chief  source  of  their  inrpmvement.  In 
eral  in  Hamburg.  After  oompletinff  his  studies  in  1868  he  publislied  a  text- book  of  political  economy  for 
Innsbruck,  Prague,  Gottingen,  ana  Heidelberg^  he  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges.  As  a  lecturer,  rrof. 
entered  the  public  service,  was  employed  in  Trieste  Bogeni  was  as  entertaining  as  he  was  learned,  but  the 
and  other  southern  districts  as  an  official  in  the  finan-  tendency  of  his  teachings  was  deemed  subversive  by 
cial  ad  ministration  fVom  1850  till  1862,  then  entered  the  the  Conservatives,  who  opposed  his  re-election  in 
Ministry  of  the  Marine,  and  subsequentiy  was  trans-  1868  and  gave  the  chair  to  Prof.  Bonamy  Price,  a 
ferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  and  ne^tiatcd  Liberal  also,  but  not  a  Radical.  His  defeat  on  pofit- 
the  treaties  with  Germany,  France,  and  It^y.  In  ical  grounds  naturally  drove  him  into  the  field  of 
1671  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Trieste,  and  on  party  politics.  He  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for 
Jan.  15, 1872^  lie  entered  the  Auers^^erg  Cabinet  as  bcaroorough  in  1874,  and  in  the  general  election  of 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  financial  crisis  of  1878  and  1880  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Southwark.  When 
the  renewal  of  the  Hungarian  AusgUich  occurred  that  borough  was  divided  bv  the  Kcdistribntion  act, 
during  his  incumbencv.  When  Prince  Adolf  Auer»>  he  was  returned  in  1885  lor  ^rmondscv,  but  in  1886, 
peiig  resigned,  Bamn  Pretis  undertook  to  form  a  Ger-  having  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  nome-rule  pol- 
man-Liberal  Cabinet,  and  failed  because  Dr.  Herbst,  icy,  he  was  defeated  by  a  Conservative.  He  publisned 
leader  of  the  Constitutional  party,  recalled  his  promi^  in  1884  "  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages ''  and  in 
of  support  He  remained  m  the  Provisional  Cabinet  1887  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  ^'  History  of 
of  Stremayer  until  Count  Taafb  took  charge  of  the  Agriculture  and  Prices,"  bringing  the  work  to  a  con- 
Government  in  1879.  He  was  then  restored  to  his  elusion.  A  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  Worcester 
post  in  Trieste,  and  was  an  adroit  and  successful  ad-  College  in  1887-^88  were  issued  under  the  title  of  '^  The 
ministrator  criticised  only  fornot  using  severe  enough  Eoonomic  Inteiprotation  of  History.*'  His  historical 
measures  against  the  Irredentirit^.  investigations  in  social  economy  and  the  conclusions 


lUhnnmdl^  Antnnio^  an  Italian  explorer,  bom  in  Milan    that  had  afiTrighted  tlie  representatives  of  wealth  came 


1856-*57.  visited  Cuzoo,  the  capital  of  the  Incas,  in  Goschen,  who  was  a  member  of  the  board  chai^ged 

1858,  ana  the  eastern  forests  of  Santa  Anna  next ;  navi-  with  the  election  of  a  successor,  which  no  longer  took 

gated  the  Peruvian  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  plaoe  in  open  convocation,  threw  the  weight  of  tiieir 

me  wild  forest  region  ot  Caravaya  traced  the  counes  mfluence  m  favor  of  restoring  their  fierce  and  uncom- 

of  the  San  Gavan  and  Ayapata  rivere.    Altogether  promising  political  adversary  to  the  chair  fh^m  which 

he  spent  twenty  years  in  ex|^ioring  eveiy  part  of  the  ne  had  been   ousted   twenty   years  before.    Prof. 

Peruvian  republic  and  studying  its  geology  and  natu-  Thorold  Rogers's  contributions  to  political  and  eco- 

nl  history,  his  last  joumev  xSkina  him  through  the  nomical  literature,  besides  his  great  original  work  and 

Amazonian  provinces  to  the  confines  of  Brazil.    In  other  books  already  mentioned^  were  numerous  and 

1878  the  Peruvian  Government  made  arrangements  valuable.    He  prepared  an  edition  of  the  speeches  of 

to  print  his  great  work  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  John  Bright  (1868),  edited  Cobden's  speeches  also, 

The  preliminary  volumes  of  the  work,  which  is  en-  and  published  a  volume  entiUed  **Cobden  and  Mod- 

titied  '"  El  Peru,"  appoired  in  1874,  1876,  and  1880,  em  Political  Opinion  "  (1878) ;  produced  an  annotated 

and  other  volumes  aealing  with  the  physical  geogra-  edition  of  Adam  Smith's  *^\^  ealth  of  Nations."  print- 

phv,  geologv,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoolotr^,  and  eth-  ed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  compiled  ana  edited, 

nofogy  of  tne  oountrv  were  to  follow.    The'  Chilian  with   historical  elucidations,  the  "Protests  of  the 

invaders,  who  plunaered  the  national  library',  de-  House  of  Lords."    His  daughter  was  the  first  woman 

Btroyed  a  whole  edition  of  the  fourth  volume.    After  admitted  to  the  Oxford  examinations,  in  which  she 

the  evacuation  of  Lima  by  the  Chilians  in  1888,  Dr.  acquitted  henelf  with  a  distinction  that  would  have 

Baimondi  resumed  his  laboraj  but  was  not  able  to  get  won  for  a  male  student  a  firet'-class  in  classical  studies, 

the  work  into  good  shape  again.  while  one  of  his  sons  passed  the  mathematical  exam- 

Bqgnif  Jamea  Edwhi  Tbaoldf  an  English  political  inations  with  extraordinary  brilliancy, 
economist,  bom  in  1828 :  died  in  Oxford,  Oct  18, 1890.  BoMbeiy,  Hannah  de  Botasduldi  countess  of,  died  at 
He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  Mag-  Dalmeny,  Scotland,  Nov.  19,  1890.  She  was  the 
dalen  college,  Oxford,  obtained  a  firat-dass  in  closeics  daughter  of  Baron  Mever  Amschel  <te  Bothschild, 
in  1846,  but  had  no  onanoe  for  a  fellowship  under  the  known  not  only  as  a  financier  but  as  a  lover  of  art 
old  system,  since  reformed,  took  holy  ordera,  and  for  and  owner  of  race  horses.  She  was  carefully  educat- 
Bome  yean  was  incumbent  of  a  poor  parish  near  Ox-  ed,  and  learned  early  to  take  an  interest  in  the  phil- 
ford.  In  later  yeara  he  became  an  aggressive  oppo-  anthropic  schemes  in  which  her  family  engaged  and 
nent  of  the  Church,  dropped  his  title  of  reverend,  and  to  collect  art  treasures  for  her  father's  great  house  at 
was  instrumental  in  having  a  law  passed  to  enable  Mentmore,  which  came  to  her,  with  all  his  enormous 
clergymen  who  have  divested  themselves  of  their  of-  fortune,  when  he  died  in  1874.  In  1878  she  married 
flee  to  become  rid  of  their  pollticad  disabilities.  He  the  young  Earl  of  Rosebery,  who  had  made  himself 
returned  to  Oxford  as  a  private  tutor,  assumed  various  famous  in  political  life.  She  was  the  third  woman 
offloea  in  the  university  administration,  married  a  of  her  familv  to  take  a  Christian  husband  without 
relative  of  Richard  Cobden,  with  whom  and  Bright  renouncing  the  Jewish  faith.  She  made  herself  con- 
he  became  intimate,  and  a?quired  a  high  reputation  spicuous  before  the  jiublic  by  engaging  with  zeal  and 
for  claasical  scholarahip  and  varied  knowledge.  The  labor  in  the  promotion  of  works  of  charity.  Besides 
Flection  by  the  Clarendon  Press  of  an  Aristotelian  supporting  liberally  the  Jewish  charities  of  London, 
dictionary  on  which  he  had  spent  much  time  and  she  superintended  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
labor  was  a  sore  disar"  ''  '  """""  '  '^  *  ^^  '  ^'  ^  "'  *^  sj— . 
lished 

its  Rewards. 

Settlement  a   Cause    of  Crime "  and  **  Aristotle's  for  women^s  industries  in  the  Edinburgh 

Ethics."    Securing  the  Dmmmond  profest^orship  of  1886,  and  in  1889  took  the  chief  part  in  organizing  the 

Political  Economy  in  1862,  he  confined  his  ntiidies  Scottish  Home  Industries  Association, 

henceforth  to  this  subject.    In  1866  appeared  the  first  8affl|  Annliot  an  Italian  patriot,  bom  in  1819 ;  died 

Crt  of  his  "  History  of  Agriculture  andfPrices  in  Eng-  in  Forii,  April  10, 1890.    He  was  one  of  the  leading 

id  from  1269  to  1792.''    This  work  contained  the  spirits  in  tne  Roman  revolution  of  1848,  was  elected 

results  of  1  research  and  comparison  of  the  oocounts  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  was 

of  Merton  and  other  Oxford  colleges,  from  which  he  madeMlnisterof  the  Interior.    This  office  he  resigned 

drew  the  deduction  that  hostile  combinations  and  leg-  to  become  one  of  the  Triumvirate,  of  which  Mazzini 
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nnd  Armellini  were  the  other  members.  When  added  Swedish  aod  Polish  to  his  trophies  as  a  lingniitt, 
French  troops  occupied  Rome,  Saffi  and  other  revo-  and  it  is  stated  that  in  1856  he  mastered  the  mod- 
lutioDor^  leaiders  fled  to  (Switzerland  and  later  took  ern  Greek  or  Komaic  in  six  weeks  with  the  ai»si>tMi]ce 
refuiire  in  England.  Saffi  and  Mazzini  from  their  of  two  friends  from  Athens;  and  that  within  three 
forefgn  home  continued  to  inspire  their  countrymen  months  he  bad  so  pushed  his  acquaintance  with  an- 
with  the  love  of  freedom,  and  in  18G0  they  returned  cient  Greek  as  to  read  the  wide  ranfc  of  the  classic 
to  Italy,  and  Saffi  was  elected  to  Parliament.  As  a  writers  with  ease.  Schliemarn  now  Dc^n  to  devote 
member  of  a  commission  to  examine  iino  the  lawle^  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Greek  scholarship,  and 
conditions  of  fiasilicata,  Otranto,  and  other  provinces,  read  and  reread  the  *^  Iliaa  "  and  "  Odyssey'*  so  often 
he  was  instrumental  in  inducing  the  local  authorities  that  he  knew  them  nearly  by  heart.  He  traveled  exten- 
and  private  persons  to  organize  and  combine  for  the  sively  in  1858-^59  through  Sweden,  Denmark,  (icr- 
suppression  of  brigandage.  He  retained  his  seat  three  many,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  added  Arabic  to 
years,  and  then  resigned  because  he  could  not  coun-  his  store  of  tongues.  On  retuminir  to  St.  Petersburg 
tetiance  the  definite  acceptance  of  monarchical  institii-  to  perfect  himself  in  speaking  Arabic,  with  a  view  tt> 
tions.  He  was  a  count  by  birth,  but  discarded  the  the  excavations  in  the  Troad  which  he  bad  in  mind, 
title  in  youth.  Deputations  from  every  town  in  Italy  he  read  the  ^^  Arabian  Nights''  aloud,  under  the 
w^re  present  at  his  obsequies.  tutelage  of  Arab  professors,  and  prenarea  himself  in 
Salamanoftf  Lieutenant-General,  Captain-General  of  every  way  for  his  work.  He  retired  definitely  from 
Cuba,  bom  about  1820 ;  died  in  Havana,  Feb.  6,  1890.  business  in  18C8,  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune,  and 
He  was  a  representative  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  again  set  out  on  a  tour  of  travel  and  study.  He  vis- 
Castile,  a  grandee  of  the  first  class.  He  was  ajunior  itcd  northern  Africa  (including  Eg>'pt)  and  southern 
officer  m  the  force  sent  to  Italy  under  Gen.  Cordoba  Italy  in  the  pursuit  of  archsBoK^cai  knowledge,  and 
to  defend  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  He  took  in  1864  he  spent  considerable  time  in  Paris  studying 
a  decided  stand  in  support  of  the  monarchical  oonsti-  universal  history.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  he 
tution  in  Spain,  and  displayed  strategical  abilities  of  began  a  journey  around  the  world,  which  occupied  two 

ing    -      - 

As  Governor  of  Malaga  .  , 

the  key  to  their  position  on  the  Etbro  by  a  hazardous  and  archaeology  under  the  distinguished  Buele,  mem- 
but  successful  manosuvre,  and,  engaging  them  at  a  ber  of  the  Institute,  and  formerly  Minister  of  the  In- 
disadvantage,  compelled  a  hasty  retreat.  Being  un-  tenor.  The  following  year  he  published  his  ^^  Ithftquc, 
able  to  obtain  re-enforcements  ft-om  Gen.  Martinez  le  P^loponn^se^  et  Troie,"  pvin^  an  account  of  bis 
Campos,  he  held  his  position  and  sent  a  part  of  his  travels  in  1868  in  Corfu,  Cepnalonia,  Ithaca^  the  Pelo- 
own  torce  to  aid  the  commanding  general  in  his  opei^  ponnesus,  and  the  plain  of  Troy,  with  the  resulu«  of 
ations.  Some  time  afterward  he  took  a  force  to  the  nis  studies  of  the  Cfyclopean  remains  of  Ai^golis  and  of 
relief  of  Tortosa  on  a  train  driven  at  full  speed  over  the  geography  of  the  Troad.  In  the  above  journey  he 
a  dilapidated  and  abandoned  railroad  track,  through  partly  followed  the  track  of  Ulysses  and  began  his 
a  country  ftill  of  hostile  guerrilleros.  When  the  search  for  the  site  of  Troy.  The  problem  involved  in 
Carlists  were  finally  defeated,  Gen.  Salamanca,  who  the  site  of  Troy  and  the  credibHity  of  the  Homeric 
had  earned  the  chief  credit,  became  a  prominent  story,  of  which  Schlicmann  was  a  strict  construction- 
figure  in  politics.  He  was  elected  to  the  Cortes,  and  ist,  may  here  be  briefly  stated.  The  consensua  ot  Ho- 
subsequently  was  made  a  Senator  for  life.  He  took  a  lueric  criticism  has  been  against  the  original  unitv  of 
deep  interest  in  military  legislation,  securing  improve-  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  ( >dyssey,"  and  has  resolved  them 
mento  in  the  barracks,  the  introduction  of  ambu-  into  a  oollootion  of  ancient* patriotic  legends  which  fi- 
lances,  and  other  reforms.  The  revelations  of  incom-  nally  became  crystallized,  nke  the  Arthurian  myths 
petency,  oppression,  and  corruption  in  the  adminis-  or  tne  Nibelungenleid  in  after-times.  The  historic 
tration  of  Cuba  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  fact  involved  in  Homer^s  description  of  the  sie^ 
general  to  the  captain-generalship.  He  planned  a  sys-  and  destruction  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks  has  also  been 
tem  of  military  roiids  that  woula  euu ble  the  Spanish  seriously  dii^redited  in  pursuance  of  the  same  method 
troops  to  keep  the  greater  part  of  the  island  under  con-  of  criticism.  It  was  Schliemann's  hope  to  verifv  the 
trol,  but  died  before  the  work  was  well  begun.  existence  of  such  a  city  as  that  depicted  in  the  ^*  Iliad  ^ 
Sohliemaimf  Hefairioh,  a  German  archaK>logi.st,  bom  in  by  excavation,  and  so  to  fumis)i  exact  proof  of  the 
Kalkhorst,  Meckrenburg-Schwenn,  in  1822  ;  died  in  truth  of  Homer.  The  Ilium  of  historv,  known  as  the 
Naples,  Italj^  Dec.  26,  1890.  He  was  the  son  of  a  New  Ilium,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ilium  of  tra- 
poor  Lutheran  pastor,  and  was  intended  for  a  uni-  dition,  was  founded  aoout  100  b.  o.,  and  it  had  been 
versity  career,  but  strc>8  of  family  circumstances  the  popular  belief  of  antiquity  that  this  was  built  on 
prevented  the  plan  bein^  carried  out.  He  was  taught  the  ruins  of  the  old  citv,  though  many  ancient 
the  groundwork  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  homo,  and  authorities  rather  declared  for  the  "  village  of  the 
from  an  early  age  showed  a  passionate  enthusiasm  Ilians,"  a  small  town  about  three  miles  distant.  The 
for  the  stories  and  legends  connected  with  the  opinion  of  most  modem  archaeologists  and  Sfdholars 
Homeric  epon.  In  the  autobiographical  sketch  pre-  who  accepted  the  reality  of  ancient  Troy,  however, 
fixed  to  his  ^^  Ilios  "  he  says  that  even  as  a  boy  he  was  had  settled  on  the  village  of  Bunarbashi.  about  five 
certain  that  remains  proving  the  credibility  of  the  miles  south  of  New  Ilium,  ns  the  site  filling  best  the 
Homeric  poems  could  be  found  by  digging  at  the  conditions  of  the  Homeric  story.  Excavation  here  re- 
traditiouai  site  of  Troy.  As  it  became  necessary  that  vealed  no  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  and  Schlie- 
youuj^  Schliemanu  should  go  to  trade,  he  was  ap-  niann  became  convinced  that  the  tomb  of  the  ancient 
prenticed  to  a  grocer  of  Furstenberg  at  the  age  of  city  must  be  sought  in  the  mound  of  Hissarlik,  an 
fourteen,  and  here  he  remained  for  nve  years.  His  Arab  village  near  the  ruins  of  New  Ilium.  To  this 
ambition,  however,  was  not  quenched,  and  he  devoted  spot,  armed  with  a  firman  from  the  Porte,  he  returned 
every  leisure  moment  of  a  working  life  to  study  and  in  1 870,  and  at  his  own  expense  began  to  excavate,  con- 
the  acquisition  of  languages.  He  finally  went  to  tinning  the  work  with  some  interruptions  for  three 
Amsterdam,  where  he  found  employment*  in  a  larire  years.  In  1874aprieared"  Trojanische  Allerthtirocr," 
mercantile  house  and  the  opportunity  to  gratify  his  or  "  Troy  and  \t<  Eemains,"  describing  the  results  of 
love  of  learning  under  bett^T  conditions.  He  had  his  work.  He  found  traces  of  two  cities  and  afterward 
now  become  familiar  with  seven  foreijjn  languajjes —  of  three  others :  the  upper  one  Greek,  as  was  shown 
Encrlish,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  from  coins  of  the  age  of  Constantine  exhumed,  and 
and  Kussian — and  his  knowledtre  of  the  latter-named  about  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  he  discovered  the 
tongue  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as  mer-  ruins  of  an  ancient  sn^l  much  older  city  with  beautiiul 
cantile  agent  in  1846.  He  shortly  afterward  went  pottery  of  archaic  pattera,.iewelry,  etc. 'Herehecbdmed 
into  business  for  himself  and  was  very  successful  in  to  have  found  the  ruined  palaoe  of  Priam  with  its 
acquiring  wealth  at  the  Kussian  capital.    In  1854  he  abandoned  treasure  and  a  luiy^  number  of  helmetod 
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ake]et<M]8,  with  other  relies  pointixig  unmifitokably  to  hibited  at  one  of  the  museums  of  Athens.    In  1878- 

the  legendary  Troy.    His  oook  aroused  bitter  con-  '79  Dr.  Schliemann  turned  his  attention  once  more  to 

troversy  and  his  critios  uiiged  that  his  proofs  were  the  Troad,  and  resumed  his  diimngs  at  Hisaarlik. 

entirely  iosufficient  to  establish  hu  contention,  in  His  investigation  was  rewarded  oy  finding  a  sixth 

view  of  the  many  inconsistencies  involved  in  the  con-  subterranean  city,  and  he  now  come  to  the  conclusion 

ditiona  of  the  Homeric  narrative.    The  same  year  Br.  that  the  ancient  Ilium  must  be  identified  with  the 

8ehliemann,  with  the  consent  of  the  Greek  Govern-  third  city  from  the  top  instead  of  the  second.    These 


the  ancient  Acropolis  were  well  defined,  and  it  was  ace,  notes,  and  appendices  by  sudi  iamous  scholars 
oaUed  by  the  villagers  the  Fort  of  Agamemnon,  where  as  Profs.  Rudolt  Virchow,  Max  Mtiller,  A.  H. 
they  also  showed  what  was  known  as  the  treasury  Sayce,  J.  P.  Mahaf^,  II.  Brugsch  Bey,  M.  E.  Bur- 
of  Atreus.  Excavations  were  made  with  a. force  of  nouf,  and  others.  In  1862  Dr.  Schhemann^s  steps 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  laborers  and  the  re-  were  once  more  drawn  to  this  fascinating  region,  and 
mains  of  an  outer  wall  were  speedily  uncovered,  the  results  of  still  ftirther  investigation  were  recorded 
within  which  Dr.  Schliemann  discovert  elaborately  in  ^*  Troja,  Results  of  the  Latest  Kesearcbes  nnd  Dis- 
seulptured  slabs,  which  he  believed  to  be  tombstones,  oovcrics  on  the  Site  of  Homer's  Troy,"  to  which  book 
Ancient  tradition  speaks  of  the  sepulchre  of  Atreus  Prof.  8ayce  contributed  an  introduction.  In  this  he 
and  of  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  his  companions,  announced  his  conviction  that  the  second  city  from 
who  were  slain  by  iEgisthus.  The  sculptures  on  the  the  bottom  was  the  legendiuy  Troy.  He  claims  to 
slaba  corresponded  with  those  of  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  have  finally  proved  the  existence  of  a  ffreat  city  de- 
in  the  Acropolis.  Below  one  row  of  the  tombstones,  at  stroyed  b^r  a  catastrophe,  and  that  the  hifi  of  HissarlUc 
a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  rock,  was  only  its  acropons,  while  the  lower  cit^  extend- 
waa  lound  a  square  tomb  with  a  number  of  golden  ing  around  was  the  site  of  the  later  Ilium :  and 
ornaments.  Below  the  other  row  was  uncovered  fimilly  that  these  conditions  fully  answered  the 
another  laige  excavation  surrounded  by  a  Cvclopean  Homeiic  description.  The  controversy  over  Schlie- 
wall,  and  containing  bodies  with  many  golaen  oma-  mann's  discoveries,  humorously  known  as  tiie 
menta.  In  the  close  vicinity  he  unearthed  twelve  **  Modem  War  of  Troy,"  has  raged  spasmodically 
other  sepulchres  and  a  Cyclopean  tomb  in  which  were  ever  since  they  were  first  announced,  and  one  of  the 
found  ornaments  of  jasper,  whorls  of  blue  stone,  and  most  notable  attacks  waa  that  made  by  Capt.  Boet- 
painted  archaic  vases.  Tne  circle  of  slabs  marking  ticher,  who  asserted  that  the  ruins  unearthed  at 
these  tombs,  about  656  feet  round,  displayed  archaic  Hissarlik  were  not  those  of  andent  cities  but  of  a 
scnlptures  in  bas-relief.  Near  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  great  necropolis.  The  investigations,  however,  of 
he  excavated  a  great  treasury  containing  manv  pre-  such  scholars  as  Stephen,  Neumann,  and  Vircnow 
cious  articles,  dome  shaped  like  the  treasui^  of  Atreus.  through  tiio  tunnels  and  galleries  made  bv  Schlie- 
Many  idols  of  Oriental  ^pe,  fifteen  varieties  of  jew-  mann  was  fatal  to  Boetticher's  aiigumont.  Again  lost 
eliT,  weapons  and  other  articles  of  bronze,  vsses,  summer  (1890)  the  great  excavator  returned  to  the 
ana  engraved  jewels  were  found  here.  Adjoining  work  at  Hissarlik  and  made  important  new  discover- 
this  treasury  he  excavated  a  series  of  andent  walls  ies.  In  1884  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Dr.  DCrpfeld  ex- 
and  corridors  leading  to  a  Cyclopean  house  which  plored  the  acropolis  and  Palace  of  the  kings  at 
contained  various  articles  of  use  ana  ornament.  Near  Tiryns.  These  structures  were  completely  uncovered, 
the  circle  of  tombstones  where  he  had  begun  to  showing  the  design,  method  of  ouilding,  style  of 
excavate  a  vast  house  was  uncovered  with  many  ornamentation,  etc.  The  strong  analogies  between 
chambera  and  corridoi^,  which  Dr.  Schliemann  pro-  the  remains  at  Tiryns  and  those  at  MyoeniB  and  Or- 
nonnoed  to  be  the  royal  palace.  Many  interesting  obomenos  led  Schliemann  to  believe  that  all  these 
implements  and  articles  of  lewelry  were  found,  terra-  dties  had  been  destroyed  at  a  remote  prehistoric 
ootta  vases  painted  with  tne  figures  of  warriors  in  period.  **  Tiryns"  was  published  in  1885.  The 
armor,  many  of  them  with  crocodiles  as  handles  and  same  year  he  investigated  tne  tumulus  at  Marathon, 
engraved  with  what  might  be  hiercMrlyphics,  and  vases  which  had  been  by  tradition  assigned  as  the  burial 
of  brass.  Dr.  Schliemann's  belief  was  that  he  had  placoof  the  dead  slain  in  batUe  at  that  site.  While 
found  the  genuine  relics  of  Agamemnon  and  the  an-  many  archaic  remiuns  of  interest  were  exhumed, 
cient  race  of  Aigivo  kings.  There  can  be  no  question  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  was  the  polvandrion 
that  these  remains  date  far  bade  to  prehirttono  days,  of  the  192  Athenians  slain  in  battle  with  the  Persians. 
The  account  of  these  excavations  was  given  to  the  The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  life  was  spent  at 
worid  in  1877  in  his  ^*  Myoenie :  a  Narrative  of  Be-  Athens,  where  he  ha^  built  a  marble  palace  and  en- 
searches  and  Discoveries  at  Mvcenn  and  Tiryns,"  tertained  scholan  with  princely  hospitality  from  all 
to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  contributed  a  preface.  But  parts  of  the  world.  He  had  married  a  Greek  lady  for 
thoogh  the  name  of  Tiryns  appean  on  the  title  paffe,  a  second  wife,  his  first  having  been  a  Kussian  from 
it  was  not  till  some  yeara  later  that  the  doctor,  with  whom  he  obtained  a  divorce  in  Indianapolis.  United 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  D5rpfeld,  undertook  the  system-  States  in  1868.  While  it  will  remain  more  than  doubtf\il 
atic  excavation  of  the  latter  site,  the  fabled  capital  of  whether  the  relics  of  the  prehistoric  dtv  discovered 
Perseus  and  long  famous  for  its  Cyclopean  walls,  by  him  were  the  remains  of  the  dty  whose  fall  was 
Just  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  book  on  Myoents  t£e  traditional  basis  of  the  tale  of  Troy,  his  contri- 
Dr,  Schliemann  vUited  England,  bringing  with  him  butions  as  a  discoverer  are  in  manv  respects  trans- 
the  treasures  of  Hbsarlik,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  oendent.  By  his  efforts  our  knowledge  of  civilization 
South  Kensington  Museum.  It  was  his  intention  to  in  Greece  and  the  Levant  has  been  extended  back 
have  made  them  a  gift  to  the  British  Museum,  but  he  nearly  a  thousand  yean.  His  enthusiasm  probably 
took  umbrsge  at  satirical  remarks  at  the  expense  of  was  a  serious  detriment  to  exact  and  judidous  sohol- 
hia  scholarship  published  in  some  of  the  English  arship,  and  led  him  into  many  binndere  of  detail  and 
papers,  and  transferred  his  gift  to  the  Rovd  Museum  erroTM  of  conclusion.  Yet  without  this  he  never 
at  Berlin,  to  which  his  will  finally  bequeathes  tiiem.  could  have  stirred  up  the  interest  in  tiie  archeology 
Dr.  Schliemann,  however,  was  received  with  many  of  prehistoric  Greece  which  has  led  and  is  leading 
bonon  in  Enghind.  The  Sodety  of  Antiquaries  and  to  ho  many  important  results.  He  demonstrated  the 
other  learned  bodies  admitted  him  to  their  fellowship,  value  of  the  spade  as  an  instrument  of  investigation 
and  the  Univeraitv  of  Oxford  nuide  him  a  D.  C.  L.  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  Sir  Henry  Austen 
Queen's  College  also  elected  him  an  honorary  fellow,  I<ayard,  who  excavated  at  ancient  Nineveh  and  laid 
a  compliment  which  he  shares  with  two  other  great  the  foundation  of  Assyriology.  To  the  impulse  giv- 
arcli»ologist«.  Dr.  Birch  and  M.  Maspero.  The  en  by  his  discoveries  may  be  credited  the  valuable 
tpoUa  of  the  tombs  of  MyccnsB  became  the  property  of  work  done  in  recent  years  in  excavating  in  Egypt  and 
the  Greek  Government,  where  they  are  admirably  ex-  Greece.    The  results  of  his  discoveries,  though  not 
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always  coincident  with  bb  own  theories,  showed  that  zino"  and  the  '*  North  Bri^h  Beview'*  and  the 

the  evidence  of  tradition  was  more  trustworthy  than  author  of  ^*  Roman  Poets  of  the  Auffostan  Age" 

it  had  been  believed  to  be  under  the  new  school  of  and  **  Roman  Poets  of   the  RepublicL/'     He   also 

historic  criticism.    They  offered  new  materials  and  prepared  the  articles  on  Catullus.  Plautos,  Horace, 

a  new  problem  to  nineteenth  century  scholarship.  Vii^l,  Ovid,  and  others  for  the  last  edition  of  tha 

Whatever  the  critics  of  Dr.  Schllemann  majr  have  to  "  Encydopsdia  Britannica." 

say  as  to  the  specific  theories  ot  the  Homeric  period  BhnoTiidfWi  a  Greek  literarv  impostor,  bom  about 
wnich  he  deduced  from  his  researches,  the  consensus  1815 ;  died  in  Albania  in  October,  1890.  Ho  had  a 
of  judj^cnt  will  assuredly  credit  him  with  having  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  andent  laiunia^^es, 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  stimulatine  histoiy,  and  antiquities,  which  he  used  only  for  pur- 
the  scholarship  of  the  aspe  in  which  he  lived  and  poses  of  foigery  and  chcatinsf.  He  offered  a  manu- 
havlng  set  a  grand  model  for  men  of  wealthy  and  script  of  Homer  written  on  lotus  leaves,  which  was 
cultivated  leisure  to  follow.  Dr.  Schliemann's  re-'  examined  by  a  committee  of  Greek  scholan  at  Athens, 
mains  were  carried  to  Athens  and  interred  on  the  one  of  whom,  before  the  bai^n  waa  oondnded, 
mound  of  Colonos  by  the  side  of  the  German  archss-  chanced  to  discover  that  the  text  was  the  same  as 
olqgist  Ottfriod  MiUler.  Wolff's  edition,  induding  even  the  typographieal 
£hmit&  Leonhaid,  a  German  educator,  bom  in  blunders,  bimonides  swindled  Ismail  Pasha  out  c^  a 
Eupen,  March  6,  1807;  died  in  London,  May  28,  larse  sum  bv  selling  him  a  foi^sred  manuscri^  of 
1890.  He  was  educated  at  Bonn,  where  he  was  the  Aristotle,  and  deceived  the  authorities  of  the  Bntiah 
tutor  of  Prince  Albert  and  afterward  a  teacher  in  the  Museum  with  a  false  letter  fyom  Belisarius  to  Justin- 
gymnasium.  Marrving  an  English  woman,  he  settled  ian.  He  sold  two  fabricated  letters  |>urporting  to 
m  England  in  1886,  and  wrote  on  historical  and  edu-  have  passed  between  Pericles  and  Aldbiades  to  the 
cational  subjects.  In  1844  ho  published  notes  that  Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  Turkish  Viser  was  in- 
he  had  taken  at  Bonn  of  Niebubr's  lectures  on  Ro-  duced  to  di^  u^  an  apocr}*phal  document,  and  was  de- 
man  history  in  continuation  of  the  ^^  Histoiy  of  Rome."  lighted  with  his  find  until  the  gardener  nndeodved 
From  1846  till  1866  ho  was  rector  of  the  Royal  Hi^h  him.  Many  more  were  the  exploits  of  the  cunning 
School  at  Edinburgh,  attaining  a  high  reputation  by  Greek,  who  succeeded  in  imposing  on  some  of  the 
his  success  as  a  teacher  and  by  his  leamea  works  on  best  scholars  of  Europe  and  tne  Orient, 
classical  subjects.  He  was  principal  of  the  Inter-  Smyth,  Sir  Waifagton  Wi,  an  English  mineralogist, 
national  College  at  Isleworth  m>m  1866  till  1874,  and  bom  in  Naples,  Italy,  in  1817 ;  di^  in  London.  June 
afterward  classical  examiner  to  the  University  of  Lon-  19, 1890.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Admiral  W.  H. 
don  till  1884.  Besides  making  important  contribu-  Smyth,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
tions  to  Dr.  William  Smithes  classical  dictionaries  bridse,  winning,  in  1839,  a  traveling  scholanJiip  that 


Ancient  History  '*  and  **  Ancient  Geography  and  return  he  was  employed  on  the  Geological  Survey  till 

Ethnolo;zy''  (1853) ;  projected  and  editea  the  '^Clas-  1851,  when  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  mineralogy 

slcal  Museum  "  from  1844  till  1850  ;  and  published  a  and  on  mining  in  the  newly  founded  Royal  School  of 

"  Popular  History  of  Rome,^'  a  **  Popular  History  of  Mines.    He  was  made  at  the  same  time  inspector  of 

Greece,"  Grammars  of  tiio  Greek  and  Latin    Ian-  mines  in  Cornwall  and  soon  afterward  chief^mincfil 

guac^es,  a  ^*  Manual  of  Ancient  History'*  (1855):  a  inspector  under  the  Govemment.    He  was  honorary 

^•Manual  of  Ancient  Geography"  (1857);  a '*Manu-  secretary   and   afterward   foreign   secretuy  of  the 

al  of  the   History  of  the  Middle  Ages*^  (1859) ;  a  Geological  Survey  and  in  186&-^67  its  president.    In 

**  Grammar  of  the  German  Language"  (1876)  ;  and  1879  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  oommissioo 

a  *'  History  of  Latin  Literature  '^  (1877^.  on  accidents  in  coal  mines,  and  for  seven  years  he  de- 

Bellar,  Aleztndar  Oiaigi  a  Scottish  politician,  bom  in  voted  much  labor  to  the  investigation,  km*  which  be 

Morvich,  Sutherlandsnire,  in  1835 ;  died  in  Sussex,  was  knighted  in  1887.    He  oontriDUted  many  reports 

Jan.  16, 1890.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  taking  a  and  memoirs  to  technical  and  edentific  literature  and 

first-class  in  classics,  in  1856,  and  was  admitted  to  the  was  the  author  of  *^  A  Year  with  the  Turks'*  (1856) 

bar  in  1862.    In  1864  he  was  appointed  assistant  and  of  a  standard  work  entitied  **A  Rudimentary 

commissioner  on  the  Education  Commission  for  Scot-  Treatise  on  Coal  and  Coal  Mining''  (1867),  which 

land,  and  as  legal  secretary  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  has  been  translated  into  the  prindpal  European  lao- 

1870-'74,  he  assisted  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  gnages  and  into  Chinese. 

board  school  system  for  Scotiand.  He  was  also  a  ^naauHOfWilliazn,  an  English  prelate,  bom  in  White- 
commissioner  on  the  working  of  the  tmok  act"*,  and  haven,  Feb.  11,  1819  ;  cued  in  York,  Dec  S5, 1S90. 
was  on  the  commission  to  investigate  Scottish  endowed  He  was  tiie  son  of  a  merchant.  His  early  cdooaticMi 
institutions.  He  became  an  active  party  manager,  and  he  received  at  Shrewsbury  School  when  Samud 
contributed  greatly  to  the  Liberal  success  in  1880  by  Butler,  afterward  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  was  head 
his  work  in  the  Central  Liberal  Association,  but  master,  from  which  he  went  up  to  Queen's  College, 
failed  to  secure  a  scat  for  himself.  He  entered  Parlia-  Oxford,  and  in  1840  took  his  degree,  obtaining  only  a 
mcnt  in  1882  for  Haddington,  and  in  1385  was  elected  tiiird-class  in  classics,  but  nevertheless  being  elected 
in  one  of  the  divisions  of  Lanarkshire.  He  followed  a  fellow  of  his  college.  The  Oxford  moyement  did 
Lord  Hartington  when  the  Liberal  Unionists  seceded  not  <^turb  his  orthodoxy.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
on  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  home-rule  in  1842  and  priest  in  the*  following  year,  preached  at 
scheme,  and  became  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Cuddosdon  and  Guildford,  and  returned  in  1847  to 
allies  of  the  Conservatives,  but  was  nevertheless  re-  Oxford  as  tutor  and  dean  in  Queen's  College,  and  in 
turned  in  1886.  In  Parliament  he  was  a  ready  debater,  1848  w/is  nmde  select  peeacher.  In  1853  he  deliyered 
though  his  reputation  was  founded  mainly  on  his  the  Bampton  Lectures,  nis  subject  being  **  The  Aton- 
work  fls  Liberal-Unionist  whip  down  to  1888  and  on  ing  Work  of  Christ."  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  share  in  the  reparation  or  legislation.  a  book  on  logic  entitied  *^  Outiines  of  the  Necessaiy 

Bellar,  William  zooii^,  a  Scottish  author,  a  brother  of  Laws  of  Thought,"  in  which  intellectual  philosof^y 

the  preceding,  bom  in  Morvich  in  1825 ;  died  near  based  on  religion,  as  taught  by  Sir  William  HAmiltoo, 

Dairy,  Galloway,  Oct.  12,  1890.    He  was  educated  at  was  clearly  and  succinctly  elucidated.    This  volume 

Edinourgh  Academy,  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  obtained  wide  recognition  in  orthodox  circlea  and  was 

Balliol  College.  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel  used  as  a  text-book.     Having  married  in  1855,  be  was 

College,  servea  as  assistant  profensor  at  Durham,  given  the  living  of  All  Souls,  Maxylebone,  bat  re- 


Scllar  was  a  contributor  to  "  Eraser's  Msffa-    chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen.    When  the  see  of 
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GloQoester  tad  Bristol  beoame  vaoaDt  he  received  the  Prsffae,  and  one  on  the  ear  In  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
appointment,  to  the  surpriae  of  hia  contemporarioa  in  lana  under  Toynbee  and  Wilde.  He  settled,  in  1856, 
the  Chnroh,  who  were  still  more  astonished  when  a  in  Wtknbu]^  as  a  physioian,  and  became  a  tutor  and 
tittle  more  than  a  year  later  he  was  promoted  to  be  in  1864  a  professor.  He  devoted  lumself  specially  to 
Arohbishop  of  York.  It  came  to  be  known  at  a  later  diseases  or  the  ear,  and  in  1855  Invented  an  instruroent 
period  that  his  advancement  was  due  to  the  friendship  for  examining  that  OTffan.  His  toxt-book  on  the  ear 
and  admiration  of  the  Queen.  While  he  was  Bishop  was  publish^  in  1862,  and  went  through  seven  edi- 
of  Glottoester  and  Bristol  he  edited  a  book  called  tions.  He  projected  and  edited  the^*  Archiv  ttir 
**  Aids  to  Faith,"  written  in  answer  to  **  Essays  and  Ohrenheilkonde."  In  his  special  brsnch  he  acquired 
Reviews,"  As  Archbishop  of  York  he  displayed  a  fkme  that  brought  both  students  and  patients  from 
executive  ability,  good  sense,  tact,  and  moderation,  allparts  of  the  world. 

He  came  into  conflict  with  some  of  the  dersy  of  bis  -  Tlwngy  Marquis,  a  Chinese  statesman,  bom  in  1848 ; 
diocese  through  his  rigid  evangelical  Brood  Church  died  in  Pekin,  in  April,  1890.    His  taU  name  was 
orthodoxy,  and  in  a  mandamus  suit  before  the  civil  Tseng  Chitse.    He  was  a  son  of  Tseng  Kwo-fan,  a 
court  he  arsued  and  won  the  case  without  the  aid  of  distinguished  minister,  who  received  the  title  of  Hon, 
lawyers.     I>r.  Thomson's  published  sermons  and  which  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  that  of  marquis  in 
theological  esaays  were  numerous.    He  was  the  pro-  the  European  nobility.    The  Bon  studied  in  the  Im- 
jector  of  the  **  Speaker's  Commentary,"  for  which  he  perial  College,  and  entered  the  public  service  as  his 
prepared  the  **  Introduction  to  the  Gospels."  lather's  secretary,  accompanying  him  in  the  caibpaigns 
ToQomaohai  JohiL  Baron,  of  Helmingham   Castle,  of  the  Taiping  rebellion  and  on  official  tours  ofter  its 
Suffolk,  an  Engllui  ogriculturisL  bom  at  his  father's  suppression.    He  attained  the  official  frrade  of  Tanff- 
seat  Leasowes,  Salop^  England,  Dec.  5, 1806 ;  died  at  Kwan  (Expectant  Secretary  of  State),  and  in  the  fol- 
Peckforton  Castle.  Cheshire.  Dec.  9, 1890.    He  was  lowing  year  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraoniinary  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Admiral  Jonn  Richard  Delap  Holli-  Minister   Plenipotentiary  to   England  and   France, 
day.  and  changed  his  patronymic  for  the  surname  of  When  the  Chinese  Government  repudiated  the  settle- 
Tollemoche,  in  right  oi  his  mother.  Lady  Jane  Tolle-  meut  of  the  Kulc^a  difficulty  that  Chung-How  ob- 
mach^,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Lyonel,  third  Earl  tained  in  treaty  of  Livadia,  the  Marquis  Tseng  was 
of  Dysart.    When  only  nineteen  years  of  age  he  won  instructed  to  go  to  St  Petersburg  as  special  ambas- 
a  100-yard  race  against  the  most  noted  professional  in  sador  for  the  puxpose  of  seeking  a  more  satisfactory 
England,  and  for  several  years  he  drove  the  London  arrangement,  which  he  obtained  in  the  treaty  of  St. 
mail  to  Ipswich^  gaining,  before  he  was  thirtv,  the  Petersburg,  signed  in  1881,  restoring  Kulctja  to  China 
reputaUon  of  bemg  the  finest  whip  and  the  nond-  and  re-establishing  harmonious  relations  with  Russia, 
somest  man  of  his  time.    He  maintiuned  his  love  of  His  diplomacy  was  successtul  also  in  the  settlement 
field  sports  ilnd  of  driving  a  four-in-hand  to  the  very  of  the  long-standing  dispute  with  ITrance  in  regard 
last,    ffothing,  as  he  told  the  writer,  delijifhted  him  to  Tonqum.    He  returned  to  China  in  1886,  after 
more  than  the  auoooss  of  his  sons  in  the  cncket  fields  eight  years  of  diplomatic  service  abroad,  and  was 
and  other  games  at  Eaton  and  Osdbrd.    Lord  Tolle-  made  a  Grand  Secretaiy  and  appointed  to  the  presi- 
mache  was  the  model  landlord  of  England.    Mr.  dencv  of  the  newly  constituted  Admiralty  Bou>a. 
Gladstone,  who  was  for  many  years  his  London  ten-  Youmefl)  Count  Peter  Akxandroribfa,  a  Russian  states- 
ant,  has  repeatedly  directed  attention  to  the  consum-  man,  bom  near  Moscow  in  1816 ;  died  in  St.  Peters- 
mote  skill  with  wnich  he  administered  his  two  large  bunr  in  January,  1890.    He  came  ftx>m  a  family  of  the 
estates— Helmingham.  in  Suffolk,  comprising  about  landed  Muscovite  nobility  that  before  him  hoc!  never 
7,000  acres,  and  Pecktorton,  in  Cheshire,  26.000.    Al-  distinguished  itself  in  the  public  service.    At  the  a^re 
though  the  most  uncompromising  of  Tories,  tie  divided  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
his  vast  properties  into  small  holdings,  allotted  three  under  Count  Nesselrode.    lu  1853-'58  he  was  Gov- 
acres  to  eacn  laborer  tor  garden,  grazing,  and  tillage,  eraor  of  Courland^subscouently  he  filled  a  post  in  the 
demanded  that  a  cow  and  a  pig  bo  kept,  had  his  ton-  Ministry  of  Bomams,  and  in  1861  he  was  appointed 
anti  taught  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  allowed  Minister  of  the  Interior.    The  emancipation  of  the 
them  time  to  cultivate  their  holdings,  the  resulto  of  Bcr&,  local  self-government,  the  establishment  of  mu- 
his  liberal  policy  appearing  in  a  largo  increase  of  the  nicipol  institutions,  and  other  reforms  introduced  by 
valuation  of  his  property  and  the  most  prosperous  Alexander  II  were  put  into  practical  shape,  and  he 
and  contented  tenantry  in  Great  Britain.    He  provid-  was  often  consulted  by  the  Car  on  Questions  lying 
ed  mixed  schools  for  the  education  of  the  formers'  outside  his  particular  department.    Or  the  many  com- 
and  laboren'  children :  but  after  the  buildings  were  missions  that  investigated  the  great  questions  of  the 
erected  on  both  estates,  the  tenant  farmers  objected  to  reform  ere  he  was  either  the  head  or  an  active  mem- 
sen^ng  their  sons  to  the  same   schools  with    the  ber.    He  afterward  hod  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  Do- 
laborers'  children.    Lord   Tollemoche   immediately  mains  for  six  yeare,  and  in  1879  was  appointed  Pro»i- 
solved  the  difficulty  by  sending  his  own  sons  to  the  dent  of  the  Committee  of  Mini^tere.    In  1880  he  was 
schools,  and,  as  he  said,  **  to  their  own  undoubted  made  a  count  of  the  empire.    The  assassination  of  the 
advantage."    He  was  twice  married,  and  had  perhaps  Ciar  was  followed  by  a  reaction  and  the  undoing  of 
the  most  patriarchal  family  in  Enfpland— twenty-three  the  liberal  innovations  in  which  Valoueff  was  instra- 
Bons  and  a  daughter.    He  traveled  in  this  countrv  and  mcntaL  He  went  into  retirement,  and  gave  himself  up 
Mexico  in  1850,  and  was  entertained  at  the  t^hite  to  religion  and  charitv  and  to  literary  occupations. 
House  during  the  brief  presidency  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  writing  among  other  things  a  novel  named  *' Lorin.*' 
received  much  attention  f^om  Webster,  who  made  his  In  bidding  fkrewell  to  politics  he  uttered  a  memorable 
acquaintance  during   his  visit   to  Europe  in  1889.  speech  at  the  first  council  meetinff  presided  over  by 
Lord  Tollemache,  who  was  for  many  years  member  tne  present  Czar  in  1881,  in  which  ne  protested  against 
of   Poriiament  for  South,  and  afterward  for  West  thepolioy  of  reaction. 

Cheshire,  was  created  first  Baron  Tollemache  of  Hel-  wallaooy  Sir  BUiaidf  an  English  art  collector,  bom  in 

mingham,  Jan.   17,  1876.    Ho  was  buried   in   the  London  in  1818;  died  in  Paris,  July  20,1890.    His 

beautiful  family  chapel  there,  six  of  his  sons  and  six  fitither.  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  spent  the  latter  part 

of  the  tenantry  acting  as  pall-bearera,  and  by  the  side  of  his  life  in  Pans.    Ho  made  the  finest  collection  of 

of  his  gallant  kinsman  Gen.  Tslmnsh,  who,  says  art  treasures,  all  of  which,  with  his  houses  in  London 

Maeaulay,  *^  perished  by  the  bosest  of  all  the  hundred  and  Paris  and  a  lar^  fortune,  ho  left  to  his  son,  who 

villains  or  Marlborough."  added  to  the  collections.    He  also  spent  most  of  his 

TiSltM^  AntOBi  Freiherr  von,  a  German  physician,  life  in  Paris,  only  goinff  to  London  to  attend  the  f^es- 

bora  in  Schwabach,  April  8. 1829 ;  died  in  Wt{raburg,  sions  of  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  a  member  fh>m 

Jan.  10,  U90.    He  studioa  law  in  Eriangen,  then  1878  to  1885.    He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1871.    In 

natural  science  in  Munidi,  and  finally  medicine  in  Paris  he  won  the  gratitude  of  the  people  by  giving 

Wbnburg,  and  supplemented  the  resrular  studies  with  largely  to  relieve  tiieir  sufferings  as  soon  as  the  siege 

a  ooorse  on  tlie  aye  under  Qrftfe  in  Berlin  and  Arit  in  was  raised  by  the  Geraumo.    The  paintings,  ftimi- 
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ture,  tapestries,  ohina,  etc.  in  Hertford  House  are  val-  interest  in  the  reclamation  of  lands  submeiged  bj 

ued  at  £8f000,000,  and  those  in  the  two  houses  in  Haarlem  lake  that  had  been  begun  in  1S40  and  was 

Paris  at  nearly  as  much.  concluded  in  1868.    During  the  Crimean  War  be  ob- 

WeUf  FaodoTy  a  German  litterateur .  bom  in  Kunzen-  served  the  strictest  neutrality.  In  186S  he  ngned  a 
dorf,  near  Breslau,  Feb.  19. 1821 ;  aied  in  Hambui|r,  law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dutch  Mr  est 
Jan.  22, 1890.  He  entered  the  military  academy  in  Indies.  When  Prussia^  after  the  conduaion  of  the 
Berlin,  and  afterward  studied  at  the  university.  Under  treaty  of  1867  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Loxem- 
the  inspiration  of  the  Komantic  school  he  wrote  *'  Her-  buig,  oomplidnod  of  the  acts  of  the  Luxembuivers 
mann  von  Siebenreichen,*'  ^^  Constantin,"  ''  Holder-  and  threatened  to  occupy  the  grand  duchy,  King 
lin*9  Liebe,'*  "  £hre  und  Liebe,"  the  comedies  en-  Willem  declared  that  he  would  maintain  the  treaty, 
titled  "  Alter  RchQtzt  vor  Thorheit  nicht  *'  and  *'  Wcr  He  interested  himself  in  humanitarian  doctrines,  and 
zuletzt  lacht,  lacht  am  besten/J  and  **  Seise  nach  took  pleasure  in  signing  the  act  of  1870  aboliahing 
Gl&ok"  and  ^^Der  Mann  der  Toten,"  two  poetical  the  death  penalty.  He  showed  always  a  deep  oon- 
tales.  In  earlv  manhood  he  came  under  the  influence  ocm  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  Young  Germany  movement,  which  he  described  helped  ^p^atly  to  further  the  unexampled  develop- 
in  one  of  his  later  books,  ^^  Das  Junge  Deutchlaud  "  ment  ot  wealth  and  progress  that  distinguiahcd  bis 
(1887).  This  period  he  began  with  the  satirical  poem  reign.  He  appeared  mqueutly  in  public,  and  in  hia 
"  Der  Teufel  in  Berlin,"  which  was  suppressed  and  addresses  he  displayed  knowledge^  good  sense,  and 
its  author  imprisoned  for  six  months  in  the  Madge-  political  tact.  In  1876,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opemng 
burg  fortress.  He  edited  the  ^*  Wespen  "  and  *^  Ber^  of  the  Amsterdam  ship  canal,  he  discussed  the  project 
liner  Stecknadeln,*'  which  were  stopped  by  the  cen-  of  draining  the  Zuyder  Zee  like  an  expert.  Uiapri- 
sors.  and  then  the  ^'Telegraph"  and  the  Jahreszei-  vate  lite  was  more  scandalous  after  he  became  Kinc 
ten"  succ^ively.  The  comedies  that  he  now  wrote  than  before,  and  grew  still  more  so  as  he  advanced 
were  played  on  all  German  stages.  Among  them  in  vears.  He  was  an  intelli^nt  lover  of  ut,  and 
are  ^'  Die  Xante  aus  Schwaben,"  ^  Eine  Frau  wclche  haa  a  passion  for  music,  had  operatic  artists  for 
dieZeitungen  liest,*'and  **  AllerhandStroiohe.''  He  his  constant  companions,  and  amused  himself  by 
wrote  a  multitude  of  stories,  some  of  which  were  arran^fing  costW  musical  feasts  at  Loo.  By  Queen 
gathered  in  the  collection  issued  flrat  under  the  title  Sophia  he  had  two  sons,  Willem  I^icholas,  Prince 
"  AUer  weltsgeschiohten  "  (Breslau.  1862)  and  were  of  Orange,  bom  Sept  4, 1848,  and  Prince  Alexander, 
reissued  later  under  that  of  ^^  Dunkle  Bl&ttor  aus  der  bom  Aug.  25,  1851.  Queen  Sophia  was  one  of  the 
Gesohichte  Italiens."  SettlinginHainbuig.  ho  wrote  best  educated  ladies  in  Europe.  She  could  speak 
a  historv  of  the  literary  life  of  the  city  ana  founded  nearly  every  European  language  fluently,  was  faimil- 
^*Die  l5outsche  SohaubQhne "  for  dramatic  criticism,  iar  with  literature,  art,  and  science,  and  interested 
In  1 868  he  removed  to  Dresden,  continuing  the ''  Schau-  herself  in  her  advancement,  and  fix>m  hef  progroasi  ve 
bQhne"  till  1865.  and  in  1862-^64  the  ^^Heimath.*'  political  opinions  was  known  aa  the  *'red  queen." 
His  essays  on  Snakespeare  and  the  great  German  Her  ftiendahip  for  John  Lothrop  Motley  and  the  in- 
dramas  were  reprinted  under  the  title  of  **  Didaska-  terest  that  she  took  in  his  history  secured  for  him 
lien  "(Leipsio,  1867).  In  1870  he  became  the  manager  the  facilities  for  research.  For  many  veare  before  her 
of  the  Stuttgart  court  theatre,  and  for  flfteen  years  death  she  lived  separate  from  her  nusband  in  her 
ho  endured  the  vexations  and  disappointments  that  house  in  the  wood,  known  as  the  *^  Huis  in  t'Boecb," 
aro  portrayed  in  his  book  entitled  ^' FQnftehn  Jahre  that  she  had  given  up  to  Motley  while  he  was  writ- 
Stuttgarter  Theaterleitung.'*  When  free  to  resume  in^  his  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic  The  royal 
literary  work  he  r^urnod  to  Hambuig  and  composed  pair  wore  acciutomed  to  meet  once  a  year  for  an  ex- 
the  reminiscences  of  Young  Germany,  another  vol-  changeofflreetinffs  in  a  vaulted  chamber  in  the  palace 
ume  called  *^  Zeit  und  Menschen,"  covering  the  peri-  at  Amsterdam.  Notwithstandinir  their  estrangemcDt, 
od  fVom  1863  to  18S4,  **Aus  dem  frQheren  Fxunk-  the  King  was  overcome  with  emotion  when  the  Queen 
reich,''  and  '*  Der  Kuhm  im  Stcrben."  died  in  1877.    The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  became  a 

WiUam  nif  King  of  the  Netherlands,  bom  Feb.  19,  stranger  to  his  family  and  oountrv,  died  after  a  career 

1817 :  died  at  the  castle  of  Loo,  Nov.  23, 1890.   He  wivi  of  dissiimtion  in  Paris.    The  otner  son  was  afBicted 

the  oldest  son  of  Willem  II  and  Queen  Anna  Paulov-  with  an  incurable  spind  disease.    The  hope  of  a  ool- 

na^  daughter  of  the  Czar  Paul.    He  was  educated  by  latend  heir  was  dcstroved  by  the  sudden  death  of 

private  tutors,  becoming  conversant  with  the  language  Prince  Hendrik,   the   King's    brother,  in  Jannair, 

and  literature  oM>'rancc,  England,  and  Germany,  and  1879,  a  few  days  after  Willem  had  mamed  the  youtL- 

passed  creditablv  through  the  univeraitjr  course  at  ful  Prinoeas  Emma  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont  with  the 

Leyden,  taking  the  degree  of  doctor.   In  his  youth  he  object  of  making  the  succession  sure.    Bv  his  second 

became  infatuated  with  a  passion  for  Malibran,  the  wife  he  had  two  daughten.     The  fluniiT  law  pie- 

sinsrerj  who  procured  a  divorce  with  the  intention  of  eluded  succession  in  the  female  line,  but  it  forms  no 

marrying  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  was  induced  to  part  of  the  Netherlands  Constitution.    As  the  Prince 

accept  toe  violinist  De  Beriot  as  her  husband.    In  of  VViede  and  Prince  Albrecht  of  Pruania,  descended 

June,  1839,  tho  Prince  of  Orange  married  Sophia,  through  their  mothen  from  Willem  I,  might  advance 

second  daughter  of  the  Kin^  of  Wtkrtembeiig.     His  rival  claims,  a  spedal  constitutional  law  was  adopted 

romantic  grief  for  Mme.  Aulibran,  in  memoiy  ot  settling  the  crown  on  the  Princess  Willemine,  who 

whom  he  composed  dirges  and  moumftil  nocturnes,  will  attain  her  minority  in  1898,  and  her  heira,  and  in 

and  his  subsequent  amoure  with  Mile.  Ambre,  Mme.  defanlt  of  direct  descendants  to  the  King's  nsteri 

Musard,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  stage,  made  hb  and  her  hetn.  male  or  female, 
wife  very  angry  and  wretched,  and  shocked  nis  fellow-        Zeuieri  Km«  a  German  explorer,  bom  in  Emmend' 

countrymen,  who  felt  some  uncomfortable  appreben-  ingen,  Bsden,  in  1852 ;  died  m  Lagos,  West  Africa,  in 

sioDs  when  the  wild  princo  came  to  the  throne,  on  April,  1890.    His  father  was  a  Protestant  pastor.     At 

March  17, 1849^  as  to  nls  social  .influence^  but  knew  the  beginninjflf  of  the  war  of  1870  he  left  the  lyoeum  at 

that  their  political  destinies  were  safe,  lor  he  had  Rastatt  to  join  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  after  his 

manifested  sympathy  with  the  popular  desires.    In-  return  from  the  campaign  he  entered  the  military 

heriting  a  fortune  estimated  at  100,000,000  florins,  school  at  Enzere,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1872  was 

he  signalized  his  accession  by  giving  up  half  oi  oommissionM  as  an  oflloer  in  the  regiment  in  which 

the  civil  list,  and  devoted  himself  to  developing  the  he  had  served  during  the  war.    When  the  colonial 

liberal  institutions  accorded  in  the  new  Constitution  imdertakings  of  the  Imperial  Government  ofieied  him 

signod  bv  his  father  shortly  before  his  death.    He  a  chance  for  active  and  adventurous  service,  he  placed 

abrogated  tho  concordat   that  had  been  concluded  himself  at  the  orders  of  the  Foreign  Office,  prepared 

with  the  Holy  See  in  1827,  though  a  Roman  Catholic  himself  by  teaming   English  and   proeecnting  the 

hlerarchv  was  ro-cntablished  four  yean  later.     He  study  of  natural  history,  in  which  lie  was  already 

turned  nis  attention  with  good  effect  to  a  reform  of  versed,  and  on  Oct.  2,  1887,  sailed  with  Dr.  Zint- 

the  colonial  administration,  and  took  an  enthusiastic  graff  for  Cameroona.    He  was  stationed  for  the  next 
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two  yetn  tX  Barombt,  exploring  the  interior  and 
making  valuable  coUectiona  of  natural  apeoinienM, 
maps,  and  reporta.  He  woa  invalided  home  in  the 
summer  of  1889,  returned  in  the  autumn,  and,  when 
the  malarial  eeaaon  came,  was  prostratea  again  and 
did  not  recover. 

OHIO,  a  Central  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1803 ;  area,  89,964  square  miles ; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1890),  3,666,719,  an  increase  during  the  de- 
cennial TOriod  of  468,657.  In  the  census  of  1880 
it  ranked  as  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  but  it 
fell  to  the  fourth  place  in  the  census  of  1890. 
Capital,  Columbus. 

GoTernment— During  1890  the  State  officers 
'vrere :  Governor,  James  £.  Campbell,  Democrat; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  William  Y.  Marquis ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Daniel  J.  Itj'an,  Republican; 
Auditor,  Ebenezer  W.  Poe ;  Treasurer,  John  C. 
Brown;  Attorney-General,  David  K.  Watson; 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Marshall  J.  Will- 
iams, Chief  Justice,  Franklin  J.  Dickman,  Will- 
iam T.  Spear,  Joseph  P.  Bradbury,  Thaddeus  A. 
Minshall ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Urban 
H.  Hester ;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
John  Hancock ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Wells 
S.  Jones,  William  M.  Hahn,  Frank  J.  McColIoch. 

Popnlatlon.— The  population  of  Ohio  by 
counties,  according  to  tne  national  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


COUMTIXS. 


isao. 


CX>UIITUES. 


Adams. 


Afthlsad. . . . 
ABbtabiils. . 

AtiMDS 

Aaglalae . . . 
Bdmont . . . 

Brown 

Batler. 

Owroll 

Chsmpalgn. 

CIsik 

Cfennoot.. 

GHnton 

Golamblana 
Coshocton. . 
Ckswford... 

CDTShOgB . . 

BiHlol 

DefUnce ... 
Dehwars. . . 

Erie 

IWflekL... 
Faysfcte... 
FrsnkHn . . . , 

FnHon 

»sIHs 


1880. 


Oraens 

Ooenssjr. 
Hsiiillt<». 
Hsneock.. 
Hsrdln.... 
Harrison.. 
HssfT  . . . . 
Hlfhknd.. 
Hoekinff.. 
RolnMS... 
Hnron . . . . 
Jsekson... 
JeffersoD . . 

Knox 

Lske 

Lswraocs. 
Lieklnr... 

LogSD 

Lonrin.... 

Loom 

Msdison... 
MsboBiag. 


24,005 

81314 

28,888 

87,189 

28,411 

2^444 

49,668 

82,911 

42^79 

16,418 
27,817 
41,948 
88,718 
84,766 
4S.608 
26,642 
80,fi88 

196.948 
40,496 
22,515 
27,881 
82,640 
84,284 
20,864 
86,797 
21,058 
28,124 
14,251 
81,849 
27,197 

818.874 
27,784 
27,028 
20,466 
20,585 
80,281 
21426 
20,776 
81.609 
28,686 
88,016 
27,481 
16,826 
89,066 
40,450 
26i,267 
85,586 
67,8n 
20,129 
42,8n 
20,565 


1890. 


Medins. 

Meigs 

Meroer , 

Mismi 

Monroo , 

Montgomery , 

Morgan , 

Morrow , 

Maaklngum . . 

Koble 

Ottsws. 

Psnlding 

Perry 

Pkksway . . . 

Hke 

Portage 

Preble 

l*atnsin 

Richland...  . 

Boas 

Bandnsky . . . . 

Bdoto 

Beneea 

Shelby 

Stark 

Siunmit 

TrumbnU..... 
Tuscarawas . . 

Union 

Vsn  W<?rt... 

Tinton 

Wsrreh 

Wsshington.. 

Wsyne 

WlOlsms 

Wood 

Wyandot.... 


26,098 
40,644 
22,228 
48,655 

85,194 
28,100 
67,418 
29,889 
48.597 
17,566 
26,980 
62,277 
88,568 
24,240 
59,029 
26,708 
81,927 

809,970 
42,961 
2^769 
27,189 
86,462 
88,989 
22,809 

124,087 
22,028 
27,005 
18,489 
29,820 
28,645 

874,578 
42v668 
28,989 
20,880 
25,080 
29,048 
28,658 
21,189 
81,919 
28,408 
89,415 
27,600 
18,285 
89,656 
48.279 
27,886 
40.295 

102,896 
20,067 
55.979 
84,727 


Total. 


2,068 
9,880 

•1,660 
6,516 
6,788 
2,656 
7,775 

•8,012 
6,018 
1,160 
•687 

10,829 

•8,160 
•516 

10,427 
61 
1344 
118,027 
2,466 
8,854 
•192 
2322 
•845 
1,945 

87,290 
970 

•  1,119 
•762 

•1,629 
1,443 

61,199 

14,779 

1,916 

874 

4,495 

•1,288 

1,682 

868 

840 

4,722 

6397 

169 

1,909 

488 

2,829 

1,119 

4,769 

84,919 
^72 

18,108 
4,188 


21,^ 

88326 

213O8 

86,168 

86,496 

78350 

20,074 

19,072 

49,774 

21,188 

19,762 

18,485 

28,218 

27,415 

17.927 

27,600 

24,588 

28,718 

86,806 

40,807 

82,057 

88.511 

86347 

84,187 

64,081 

48,788 

44,880 

40,198 

22375 

28,028 

17,228 

28392 

48.244 

40,076 

28,821 

84,022 

82395 


1800. 


8,198,082 


21,742 
29,818 
27,220 
89,754 
25,175 
100,862 
19,148 
18,120 
51.210 
20,768 
21374 
25,982 
81,161 
26,909 
17,482 
27,868 
28,421 
80,188 
88,072 
89,454 
80,617 
85377 
40,869 
24,707 
84,170 
54,089 
42378 
46,618 
22,860 
29,671 
16,045 
25,468 
42,880 
89,005 
24,897 
44392 
21,722 


li 


8,672316 


289 

•2312 

6,418 

8,596 

•  1,821 
22302 

•981 

•988 

1.486 

•885 

2312 

12,447 

2,988 

•456 

•445 

868 

•1.112 

6,476 

1,766 

•858 

•1,440 

1,866 

8,922 

670 

20,189 

10301 

•2,507 

6,420 

485 

6,648 

•  1,178 
•2,924 

•864 

•  1,071 
1,076 

10,870 
•678 


474354 


•Decrease. 

Finances. — The  balances  in  the  treasnry  to  the 
credit  of  the  several  funds  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  Tear  1889  were  as  follow :  Genend  revenue, 
122,863,88;  sinking  fund,  |245,040.45 ;  SUte 
common-school,  $114,255.54;  total,  $881,659.87. 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year 
from  all  sources  amounted  to  $5,S»8,677.82 ; 
total  receipts,  including  balance,  $6,235,337.69 ; 
disbursements  for  same  period,  $5,832,751.25; 
leaving  cash  balance  in  the  treasury,  Nov.  15, 
1890,  $420,586.44,  credited  to  the  following 
funds:  Oeneral  revenue,  $71,998.52;  sinking, 
$198,258.45 ;  State  common-school,  $132,329.- 
47.  During  the  year  payments  of  $255,000  had 
been  paid  on  the  public  debt  of  the  State,  leav- 
ing the  amount  outstanding  Nov.  15, 1890,  of 
public  funded  debt  $2,541,665.  The  irreducible 
State  debt  (trust  funds)  was  at  the  same  time 
$4,609,863.04.  The  aggregate  of  local  debts  was 
$62,992,956.74.  Of  this  amount,  the  debt^  of  the 
counties  were  $6,974,779.22;  of  cities,  $50,580,- 
409.96;  of  incorporated  villages,  $2,008,050;  of 
townships,  $325,887.47;  of  special  school  dis- 
tricts, $3,103,830.09.  During  the  year  there  had 
been  a  net  increase  in  local  indebtedness  of  $2,- 
764,835.11.  The  increase  was  in  the  debts  of 
cities,  school  districts,  and  villages,  aggregating 
$4,283,918.75,  the.  debts  of  counties  and  town- 
ships having  been  reduced  $1,518,083.64,  The 
value  of  all  taxable  real  estate  and  personal 
property  in  Ohio,  according  to  the  consolidated 
tax  duplicate  of  1890,  was  as  follows ;  Real  estate 
in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  $506.668,058 ;  real 
estate  not  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  $725,- 
642,254;  chattel  property,  $545,883,165;  total 
taxable  values  in  1890,  $1,778,138,477 ;  net  in- 
crease in  the  valuation,  as  compared  with  188S^ 
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(28,941,138.  The  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  1891  able  to  read  and  write,  while  884  had  received  a 
levied  upon  the  foregoing  basis  of  valuation  higher  education.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance 
were  as  follow :  For  general  revenue  fund,  f2,-  was  $106,284.06,  the  daily  average  being  $48.66. 
487,468.58 ;  sinking  fund,  $588,028.39 ;  common-  L^isiatlTe.— The  sixty-ninth  General  As- 
school  fund,  $1,7^,188.72 ;  total  for  State  pur-  semblv  organized  Jan.  6,  with  19  DemocTEts 
poses  (2*7  mills)  $4,798,635.64.  The  aggregate  and  l7  Republicans  in  theSenate,  and  62  Demo- 
taxes  for  county  purposes  were  $9,088,046.74 ;  for  crats  and  52  Republicans  in  the  House.  The 
township,  city,  school,  and  special  taxes,  $21,-  new  Ck>vemor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  took 
061,3'3^.6d.    The  total  levies  made  in  1800  for  all  their  respective  offices  Jan.  13.    In  his  inaug- 

Surposes,  including  per  capita  tax  on  dogs  and  ural  address.  Gov.  Campbell  recommended  in- 
elinquincies,  were  $37,862,862.53.  vestigation  into  the  subject  of  municipal  re- 
Lire-Stock  Statistics. — According  to  the  as-  form,  with  the  object  of  restoring  to  them 
sessors'  returns  for  1890,  there  were  in  the  State,  home  rule  where  any  of  the  cities  \m  been  de- 
owned  and  listed  for  taxation :  Horses,  846,789 ;  prived  of  it  by  subjecting  them  to  gubernatorial 
cattle,  1,486,881 ;  mules,  28,936 ;  sheep,  3,594,-  control.  Heurgea  at  length  the  adoption  of  the 
800 ;  hogs,  1,891,769.  Australian  ballot  and  other  reforms  in  election 
Bailroads, — ^The  State  Board  of  Equalization  matters ;  suggested  various  improvements  in  the 
makes  the  following  return  of  mileage  and  val-  conduct  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
nation  of  railroads  in  the  State  in  1890 :  Miles  State ;  legislation  in  the  direction  of  cheaper 
of  main  track,  7,181 ;  second  track,  616 ;  branches,  school  books;  more  liberal  appropriations  for 
456;  side  track,  2,802;  total  mileage,  10,505;  agricultural  institutes;  more  emcient  methods 
grand  total  of  value  of  taxable  railro^  property  in  forestry  work ;  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
of  all  kinds,  $101,551,609.  nent  camp  for  the  State  militia ;  and  the  co-op- 
Banks. — There  were  reported  to  the  State  eration  b}r  the  Legislature  in  the  work  of  estao- 
Auditor  228  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  lishing  uniform  commercial  law. 
capital  stock  of  $39,502,719,  surplus  $9,135,902,  The  election  of  a  United  SUtes  Senator  to 
and  undivided  profits  $2,431,235 ;  61  savings  and  succeed  Hon.  H.  B.  Pavne  was  held  Jan.  14.  In 
other  banks  organized  under  State  laws,  with  the  Senate,  Calvin  S.  Isrice,  of  Allen  County,  re- 
a  total  capital  stock  of  $3,761,610,  surplus  $532,-  ceived  19  votes ;  Charles  Foster,  of  Seneca  Conn- 
948,  undivided  profits  $311,543.  Tnere  are  4  ty,  14;  and  Murat  Halstead,  of  Hamilton  Coun- 
savings  associations  incorporated  with  no  capital  ty,  1.  In  the  House,  Calvin  S.  Brice  received  57 
stock,  with  an  aggregate  of  deposits  and  un-  votes;  Charles  Foster, 52;  and  Lawrence T.  Xeal, 
divided  profits  of  $23,759,840.71.  1.  In  joint  convention  next  day,  the  election  of 
Personal  Statistics. — The  number  of  youth  Calvin  S.  Brice  to  be  Senator  for  the  term  be- 
of  school  age  (between  six  and  twenty-one  years),  ginning  March  4, 1891,  was  declared, 
as  reported  to  the  State  Auditor  from  the  several  Notice  of  contest  had  been  served  upon  Lieut- 
counties,  was  1,128,805;  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons.  Gov.  Elbert  L.  Lampson  by  his  Democratic 
1,286 ;  blind,  1,099 ;  insane,  1,441 ;  idiotic,  1,845.  opponent  William  V.  Marquis,  and  the  case 
Agricnltnral. —  The  agricultural  statistics  was  decided  by  the  Senate  Jan.  90.  Lamp- 
for  the  vear  ending  on  the  second  Monday  in  son's  pluralitv  on  the  face  of  the  returns 
April,  1890,  show  the  following  totals :  was  28,  but  Marquis  claimed  505  illegal  votes 
Wheat :  Aoiw  sowed,  8,165,933 ;  bushels  produced,  J^  been  cast  for  the  Republican  nominee.  The 
81,668,448;  number  of  acres  Bowed  for  harvest  of  1890,  Senate,  by  a  strictly  partisan  vote  of  18  to  16, 
2,557,917 ;  cost  of  commercial  fertilizer  bought  for  decided  that  Lampson  was  not  legally  elected, 
crop  of  1890,  $1,682,645.  Lands :  Acres  cultivated, '  and  that  Marquis  was.  Mr.  Lampson  protested 
9,741,467 ;  number  of  acres  in  pasture,  «,206,297 ;  and  threatened  to  bring  the  case  Wor«  the  Su- 

Pounds  *»hom  in  1889,  18,287,869;  sh^p  killed  by  contest  and   left  Mr.  Marquis  m  undisturbed 

dogs,  27,862,  valued  at  $100,586 ;  number  iiyured  by  possession  of  the  presidency  of  the  Senate. 

do^B,  21,828,  valued  at  $42,857.    Domestic  animals  Among  the  bills  of  a  general  nature  passed  at 

died  fVom  disease :  Hogs,  198,477,  valued  at  $804,507 ;  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 

sheep,  85,371,  valued  at  $212,746 ;  cattle,  19.875,  val-  most  important  were  the  following : 

ued  at  $858,589;  horses,  14,806,  valued  at  $1,034,272.  -,               ^,       ^.      .    .,        ,     ^^  .            .       . 

Loeaes  by  floods :  Live  stock,  $25,581 ;  grain,  $51,488;  i^  prevent  deception  m  Uie  sale  of  dairy  products, 

houses,  $14,467 ;  fences,  $27,745.  *Dd  topreserve  public  health. 

^  «     t      1  a\  ^«  /i          mi.      V    .1.  t      ^  To  redistnot  the  State  for  congreeuona!  purposes. 

Criminal  Statistics. — The  sheriffs'  returns  To  amend  the  act  providing  for  paying  wmob  twice 

show  the  total  number  of  prisoners  confined  dur-  a  month. 

ing  the  year  ending  June  80, 1890,  in  the  jails  of  To  provide  against  accidents  on  railroads  and  limit 

the  88  counties  to  have  been  9,402,  of  whom  the  houm  of  service. 

7,184  were  native  bom.    Of  these,  4,982  were  na-  To  amend  thea)mpulyry  ecluation  law. 

tives  of  Ohio  and  2,490  were  from  other  SUtes.  f.Iwi?„^P~i!f  ""S.,??.^  "hof  of  railroad  employes; 

The  foreign  countries  are  i^presented  as  follow :  !^1o':S,,"a2?'^d  AgX^ 

British  Amenca,  78 ;  England  and  Wales,  186 ;  it  unlawftil  to  use  can  or  locomotives  that  are  dcf«£ 

France,  32 ;  Germany,  491 ;  Holland  and  Bel-  tive  or  defective  machinery  or  att»^hmtnt»  thereto 

gium,  65;  Ireland,  589;  Italy,  61;  Russia,  17;  belonging,  and  declaring  such  corporation  liable,  in 

SScotland,  48 ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  21 ;  Switzer-  certain  cases,  for  iiyuries  received  hj  its  servants  and 

land,  14 ;  other  countries,  63 ;  unknown,  241.    Of  «?p1PJ;^»  <>°  account  of  the  carelessness  or  negligeooe 

the  total  number  of  prisoners,  7,414  were  white    "^^To^^rSv^M^h^iJ^^  -  «. 

and  931  colored ;  8,1^54  were  males  and  769  fe-  J/Je^t^^^L*^^^^                                  ^l^^ 

males,  and  1,114  were  under  age.    There  were  Siigered,  or  their  health  injured,  or  their  morals  an 

among  the  number  439  wholly  illiterate,  8,993  likely  to  be  impaired. 
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To  ]>roTide  aooommodations  for  the  epUeptio  and  this  suggestion  a  bill  was  introduced  "  to  create 

epileptic  ioBane.                   ...                 ^  and  establish  an  efficient  board  of  city  affairs  in 

To  prov*^?  ft)r  the  organitaUon  and  support  of  cities  of  the  first  grade  of  the  first  class,"  which 

fiuiners' institutes.  -  ^-       ~       .     -  -       "^ 

To  make  the  ilrrt  Tuesday  after 
in  November  a  legal  part-hohday  " 
only. 

To  make  the  first  Monday , „„__  .  ,      ,  

holiday  as  labor  day.  passed  both  houses  and  became  law.     The  ex- 

A  bill  providing  for  ballot  reform  passed  the  traordinary  session  closed  Oct.  24. 

House,  but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate.  Political. — The  Republican  State  Convention 

The  regular  session  closed  on  April  28.  was  held  at  Cleveland  on  July  16,  and  adopted  a 

Extraordlnarr  Session. — A  proclamation  by  platform  approving:  the  administration  of  Presi- 

Gov.  Campbell,  oated  Oct  6,  called  the  Leg-  dent  Harrison  and  the  action  of  the  Republican 

lalature  to  meet  in  extraordinary  session,  Oct.  14,  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  in  regard 

to  take  action  upon  a  comipunication  that  would  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  the  revision  of  the  tariff, 

be  laid  before  it    On  that  day  both  houses  con-  the  Federal  election  bill,  the  disability  pension 

vened,  and  received  a  message  irom  the  Governor,  bill,  and  other  measures  of  national  importance. 

in  which  he  said  the  session  was  called  **  on  ac-  Special  approval  was  given  to  the  Republican 

count  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  public  affairs  Congress  and  Speaker  Reed  "  for  amending  the 

in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which,  it  is  believed,  niles  of  the  House  so  that  the  business  of  the 

can  be  partially  remedied  by  enabling  the  people  country  can  be  done  by  the  people's  representa- 

of  that  city  to  choose  certain  inportant  boards  at  tives."    The  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  warmly 

the  approaching  November  election."    The  mes-  commended,  and  protection  demanded  for  the 

sage  recited  the  action  taken  at  the  regular  session  wool  industry  "equid  to  that  accorded  to  the 

in  creating  a  board  of  public  improvements  and  most  favored  manufacturers  of  wool,  so  that  in 

the  decennial  board  of  equalization  and  omitting  due  time  American  wool-growers  will  supply  all 

to  provide  that  the  people  should  choose  those  wool  of  every  kind  required  for  consumption  in 

yery  important  bodies.    The  chan^  from  the  the  United  States."    An  additional  resolution 

former  method  merely  consisted  m  providing  favored  "such  Legislation,  by  Congress  and  in 

that  after  the  first  appointment  bv  the  Oovemor  this  State,  as  will,  in  every  practical  mode,  en- 

the  member  shoula  be  elected  by  the  people,  courage,  protect,  and  promote  the  interests  of 

This  advantage  was  offset  by  the  failure  to  em-  agriculture  in  all  its  departments." 

power  the  Governor  to  remove  his  appointees  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 

should  they  prove  to  be  inefficient  or  dishonest  Springfield,  Aug.  27.    The  platform  began  by 

A  change  for  the  worse  was  a  provision  that  demanding  the  reduction  of  tariff  taxes,  and  de- 

8  members  instead  of  4  could  transact  busi-  daring :  "  We  will  continue  the  battle  for  tariff 

ness,  thus  enabling  them  to  unite  and  control  reform  until  the  cause  of  the  people  is  triumphant, 

affairs.    Rumors  of  corruption  had  become  so  All  money  taken  by  law  from  the  people  should 

numerous,  and  so  widely  believed,  that  the  Gov-  go  into  the  public  treasury.    Tariff  taxes  should 

emor. urged  the  Legislature  to  abolish  both  oe  for  revenue  only.    All  so-called  protective 

boards,  and  remit  choice  of  their  successors  to  tarifCs  are  dishonest,  wasteful,  and  corrupting, 

the  people  of  CincinnatL  They  plunder  the  masses  to  enrich  the  few. 

In  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  mes-  They  have  crippled  agriculture,  retarded  manu- 
sage,  the  Senate  ])assed,  Oct.  16,  by  a  vote  of  19  facturing,  created  trusts,  destroyed  commerce, 
to  17,  a  bill  providing  for  an  election  in  April,  and  corrupted  our  law-makers.  Therefore,  we 
1891,  of  a  board  of  public  improvements  for  Cin-  are  opposed  to  the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  now 
cinnati,  and  giving  the  Governor  power  to  re-  pending  in  Congress."  The  platform  also  fa- 
move,  in  the  mean  time,  any  member  of  the  exist-  vored  legislation  against  trusts ;  "  the  free  coinage 
ing  board,  **  for  any  reasons  that  may,  to  him,  of  silver  at  its  present  ratio  with  gold " ;  just, 
seem  sufficient"  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  liberal,  and  equitable  pension  laws ;  ballot  re- 
providing  for  a  joint  committee  of  investigation  form.  It  denounced  the  Federal  election  bill  and 
mto  the  entire  municipal  government  of  Cincin-  **  the  despotic  code  of  rules  adopted  by  the  pres- 
natL  The  bill  failed  of  passage  in  the  House,  ent  national  House  of  Representatives."  Incon- 
Oct.  20,  the  Governor  sent  another  message  to  elusion  it  sympathized  with  the  laboring  and 
the  Legislature  saying,  that,  as  it  had  failed  to  producing  classes  "  in  their  struggle  against  the 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  called,  encroachments  and  oppressions  of  capital,"  and 
'*  some  further  suggestions  are  in  order."  He  hailed  with  satisfaction  **  the  awakening  among 
pointed  out  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  the  farmers  to  the  evils  of  Republican  legislation, 
time  to  prepare  for  an  election  in  November,  as  under  which  they  are  suffering." 
originally  recommended,  therefore  he  recom-  The  Prohibition  and  Union  Labor  parties  also 
mended  that  a  non-partisan  board  of  improve-  held  State  conventions,  placed  full  tickets  in 
ments  be  created,  to  oe  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  nomination,  and  adopted  platforms  similar  to 
In  concluding  his  message,  he  said :  '*  Do  not  those  put  forward  in  previous  years, 
swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  your  purpose  to  The  election  on  Nov.4  had  the  following  result: 
wipe  out  the  board,  and  eventually  submit  the  Secretary  of  State — Daniel' J.  Ryan,  Rep.,  863,- 
whole  question  to  the  people.  From  this  time  on  548 ;  Thaddeus  R  Cromley,  Dem.,  852,679 ;  Me- 
any  and  all  propositions,  other  than  this,  are  lanchthon  C.  Lock  wood,  Pro.,  28,887;  Ezekiel  T. 
meant  for  partisan  advantage  only.  There  is  no  Curtiss,  U.  L.,  1,752.  Judge  of  Supreme  Court — 
middle  ground.  To  delay  longer  is  a  confession  of  Thaddeus  A.  Minshall,  Rep.,  862,896 ;  George  B. 
incapacity,  to  refuse  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  a  Okey,  Dem.,  858,628 ;  Olin  J.  Rose,  Pro.,  28,724 ; 
oonfesaion  of  infidelity.     In  accordance  with  William  Baker,  U.  L.,  1,724.    Member  Board  of 
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Public  Work9— Frank  J.  McColloch,  Rep.,  8^3,-  The  OriTAnle  Act— On   May  3,  PresideDt 

694 ;  Leopold  Keifer,  Dera.,  853,840 ;  Joseph  M.  Harrison  signed  the  bill  creating  Oklahoma  Ter- 

Scott,  Pro.,  28,680;  Eli  Raub,  U.  L.,  1,759.  ritory.     The  first  section  of  this  act  declares 

Of  the  21  Congressmen  elected,  14  were  Demo-  that— 

crats,  and  7  Republicans.  All  that  portion  of  the  United  States  now  knofwn  as 

OKLAHOMA,*  Territory  of  the  United  Stat<»,  ]^^'^,Sr^rfJSif^^'S^^cb^«^'^^^ 

loepL  the 
together 

S,  "»"-  -^—  - . — _    •  ^*      ^  wjui  fcuju.  poition  of  the  United  States  known  aa  the 
, reer  County,  claimed  by  Texas),  Public  Land  Strip,  is  hereby  erected  into  a  tcmpomy 

according  to  the  census  of  1890,  61,884.  Capital,  Goverament  by  the  name  of  tiie  Territory  of  Okl»- 

Guthrie.  homa.    The  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  inelnded 

GOTernment  —The     following     Territorial  in  said  Territory  of  Oklahoma  is  bounded  bv  a  line 

officials  were  appointed  by  the  President  in  May :  drawn  as  follows :  Coname^ang  at  a  point  wbm  the 

uiuuiais  '**'J5' "Fi^'iii  Gf^ifl  R<>nn}ilioun  •  «JAPii-  ^^^h  meridian  crosses  the  Red  nver,  thence  by  said 

Goveraor,  ({eorge^W.  Stede,  Itepubli^n  ^^^  meridian  to  the  point  wltt,re  it  crosses  the  Cai^Mlian 

tory,  Robert  Martin ;  United  States  District  At-  ^       j^ence  along  said  river  to  the  west  line  of  the 

tomey,  Horace  Speed ;  United  States  Marshal,  geminole  country,  thenoe  along  said  line  to  the  north 

Warren  S.  Lurty,  who  was  succeeded  by  William  fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  thence  down  said  river  to 


Grimes;   Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  west  line  of  the  Creek  country,  thence  along 

Edward  B.  Green ;  Associate  Justices,  Abraham  line  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Creek  ooontry, 

J.  Seay  and  John  G.  Clark.    The  following  of-  thenw  along  the  north  line  of  the  Creek  counur  to 

A^l^iT^rL  ««rviinf«H  hv  Oftv  Sfc«H»lp  in  Novfim-  the  96th  meridian,  thence  northward  by  said  mcndian 

fields  were  ^PP^^J'V^^^y.f*^^'^^^?®^^^  to  the  southern  bJundary  line  of  Kansas,  thence  west 

ber,  the  Terntonal  Legislature  having  by  lawes-  ^       ^^  jj^^  ^  ^^  irkansas  river,  thence  down 

tablished  the  respective  offices :  Territorial  Ireas-  gaid  river  to  the  north  line  of  the  land  occupied  by 

urer,  W.  T.  Higgle;  Attorney-General,  Charles  the  Ponka  tribe  of  Indians,  from  which  point  the  line 

Brown ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  runs  so  ss  to  include  all  the  lands  occupied  by  the 

J  H  Lawhead.  Ponka,  Tonkawa,  Otoe  and  Missouria,  and  Pawnee 

'PoDulatlon.— The  following  table  shows  the  tribes  of  the  Indies,  until  it  strikes  the  south  line  of 

.w^ttV^fi^T^  «f  tbp  Ti»rri*:nrv  hvconntica.  as  de-  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  which  it  follows  wertward  to  the 

popuration  <>f,  ^'*;J«'^"f*^^7„,^^^^                  ^  ^^  line  of  the  State  o?  Texas,  thence  by  the  bonndazy 

termmed  by  the  national  census  of  1890 .  j.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  rj,^^  \^  ^^     j^  ^^  b««inning. 

couNTiis.           '«T'S?7a  The  Public  Land  Strip,  which  is  indude^l  in  saB  TeiB- 

Ji35?^«.' ]  1  22  tory  of  Oklahoma,  is  bounded  east  by  the  100th  me- 

S™      wS  ridlan,  south  byTexas,  west  by  New  Mexico,  north 

^    by  Colorado  and  Kamas.    Whenever  the  interest  of 

Total 61,884  the  Cherokee  Indians   in  the  land  known  as  the 

ogiuuor Of*"*  Cherokee  Outlet  shall  have  been  extinguished^  and 

A  f f AvnntAd    PfAYlfllAn a1     OAVAmmAnt. the  President  shall  make  procbunation  thereof,  sud 

Attempted    PrOTlamal    **^^«™™«"^_  outlet  shall  thereupon,  and  without  ftirther  legishuioo. 

For  the  thousands  of  people  who  rushed  over  j^^^^^  ^         of  the 'Territory  of  OklahoSuJ^ 

the  borders  of  Indian  Territory  on  Apnl  22, 188»,  ^^y^^^  ^^^  ^-^^j^  ^^  liai^^asi.  Territoiy  not  embnoed 

to  secure  homesteads  m  Oklahoma,  no  form  of  within  these  boundaries  shall  hereafter  become  a  part 

local  government  had  been  provided.   When  each  of  the  Territoiy  of  Okkhoma  whenever  the  Indian 

immigrant  had  taken  possession  of  his  claim,  he  nation  or  tribe  owning  such  lands  shall  signi^  to 

found  himself  bound  by  no  law,  except  the  gen-  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  legal  manner. 

eral  authority  of  the  Federal  Government    Ef-  ^^  assent  that  »uch  lands  shaU  so  be««ne  a  part  of 

9^^  ♦/*  ooniiMi  Kv  airmAtnAnt  A  nrnvi^innft]  f»odp  ***d  Temtory  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  President  shall 

forts  to  secure  by  J»3^'^f,"J  *  ,1^^^^^  thereupon  mi&LC  proclamatioii  to  that  effect.  Congress 

of  hiws  were  speedily  inaugurated.     Before  the  ^f"      time  hereafter  change  the  boundsurSs  of 

end  of  Apnl  a  call  was  issued  for  a  convention  ggj  j  Territoiy  or  attach  any  portion  of  the  same  to 

at  Guthrie  on  May  22,  1889,  which  should  adopt  any  other  State  or  Territorv  of  the  United  States  with- 

a  form  of  provisional  government,  following  the  out  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territoiy 

outline  therefor  suggested  in  the  call.    But  all  hereby  created, 

efforts  at  united  action  failed  on  account  of  the  ^  It  is  ftirther  provided  that  the  district  known  aa 


COUNTnES.  Fopolatios. 

B«s?er «,«T4 

Oiy>i<i>n 7,158 

ClsTeland 8,605 

Oreer     (diiimed     bjr 

Texas) 6.888 

Klnffflaher 8,883 


,  rtt     .,  J.     J.  -^ bring  suit  in  the  United  States  Supreme 

followed  by  another  at  Frisco,  25  miles  west,  at  court  against  the  State  of  Texas  to  determine  the 

which  the  efforts  of  Guthrie  were  effectually  rightftil  title  to  said  county.    A  Governor,  Secretary, 

checked.    Each  town  sought  only  to  block  the  Chief  Justice,  two  Associate  Justices,  a  United  States 

schemes  of  the  others,  and  it  became  necessary  to  Attorney,  imd  a  Uiuted  States  Mar^  for  the  Teni- 


tioVof  'R^pubiic^ns'ra'etat  Oklahoma  City  in  ot  which  are  provisionally  named.    TheQov«riior  to 

i««««^«.  o«ri  o  n/invontinn  nf  TipmnprAtA  at  thft  directed  to  deflns  the  boundaries  of  these  coonties 

Jannarv,  and  a  ^^"^^"^^^"Xfhf  ^^If  ^.^i^^  V^ot  u>  the  first  election.    He  U  also  directed  to  ob- 

same  place  m  March,  at  which  the  usual  partisan  f^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  people,  upon  the  ba^  of  which  he 

resolutions  were  passed,  and  the  complete  party  gball  fix  the  boundaries  of  cSection  districts  snd  sp- 

machinery  for  the  coming  political  contests  was  portion  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  be  chosen 

provided.  in  each.    He  shall  appoint  a  day  for  the  ftnt  Tern* 
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torial  election,  and  for  tbe  meettng  of  the  flfst  Legia-  pass  any  bill  over  his  veto.    In  the  remaining 

l^re,  which  shall  be  held  at  Guthrie.    Certain  laws  flays  of  the  session  a  large  number  of  important 

of  the  State  of  Nebraska  are  declared  to  bemforoe  measures  passed,  including  a  code  of  laws  for 

S^ffi'^X^^riir  ^el^^^^^  Sj"e*^irofel[^  M^TT  "'^^'b"*  %  ^H?f^^"-  '77  l""' 

county  shall  vote  for  a  name  for  the  oouhtyrthe  name  ^akota,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois  statutes, 

having  the  highest  number  of  votes  being  adopted.  -^n  agricultural  college  was  established  in  Payne 

County,  and  a  normal  school  was  located  in  the 

First  Election. — ^The  first  official  act  of  Gov.  city  of  Edmond,  on  condition  that  the  people  of 

Steele  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  on  May  24  that  vicinity  should  give  $5,000  and  40  acres  of 

defining  the  boundaries  of  the  counties,    oev-  land  to  the  institution.    A  stringent  libel  law 

eral  weeks  elapsed  before  a  reliable  census  of  was  enacted.   Murder  was  made  a  capital  crime, 

the  population  could  be  obtained,  and  his  proc-  Foreign  insurance  companies  doing  ousiness  in 

lamation  establishing  the  election  districts  and  theTerritory  were  required  to  pay  a  heavy  license 

apportioning  among  them  the  members  of  the  fee.    A  school  law  was  enacted  which  leaves 

iJegislature  was  not  issued  till  early  in  July.    In  to  each  district  the  determination  of  the  ques- 

the  apportionment  then  made  it  was  provided  tion  whether  mixed  or  separate  schools  for  white 

that  one  member  of  the  Lower  House  snould  be  and  colored  pupils  shall  be  maintained.    Nearly 

elected  from  the  Territory  at  large.    Aug.  5  was  every  district  has  voted  for  separate  schools.    A 

fixed  as  the  date  of  the  first  election.    Territo-  license  law  was  passed  which  imposes  a  fee  of 

rial  conventions  were  called  by  the  political  par-  f  200.    An  additional  fee  may  be  charged  by  the 

ties,  at  which  candidates  for  the  ojmce  of  Repre-  city,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  $100  nor  more 

sentative-at-Large  were  nominated.   The  Demo-  than  $500.    The  session  adjourned  on  Dec.  24. 
cratic  Convention  declared  stronely  in  favor  of       Delegate  to  Congress.— On  Nov.  4  an  elec- 

separate  schools  for  colored  children,  while  the  tion  wa?  held  for  Delegate  to  Congress.     A 

Republican  platform  was  silent  on  this  question,  convention  of  the  Republican  party  nominated 

The  election  ^resulted  in  the  choice  of  Milton  W.  David  A.  Harvey,  a  Democratic  convention  nom- 

Reynolds,  the  Republican  candidate,  over  the  inated  J.  G.  McCoy,  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance 

Democratic  and  Farmers'  Alliance   nominees,  supported   Samuel  Crocker.     The   Republican 

Members  of  the  Legislature  were  chosen  as  fol-  candidate  was  elected  by  the  following  vote : 

low :  Council,  Republican  6,  Democrats  5,  Farm-  Harvey,  4,478 ;  McCoy,  2,446 ;  Crocker,  1,529. 
ers'  Alliance  2 ;  House,  Republicans  13,  Demo-       Belief  Measures. — The  Governor,  on  reach- 

crats  8,  Farmers'  Alliance  4.  Including  the  Repre-  ing  the  Territory,  found  much  distress  prevailing 

sentative-at-Large,  the  total  Republican  strength  among  the  settlers,  many  of  whom  had  expended 

in  the  Lower  House  was  therefore  14.    At  the  everytning  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  Territory, 

same  election  the  following  names  were  selected  Moreover,  by  reason  of  the  drought,  the  crop 

by  the  people  for  the  seven  counties  established  prospects  for  the  season  wer6  unfavorable,  and 

by  the  organic  act:  Beaver,  Canadian,  Cleve-  m  many  places  the  crops  had  already  been  ruined, 

land,  Kin^sher,  Logan,  Oklahoma,  and  Payne.  In  view  of  the  certainty  of  greater  suffering  dur- 

On  Aug.  9  Representative-at-Large  Reynolds  ing  the  autumn  and  winter,  the  Governor  ad- 
died  from  the  effects  of  overexertion  in  the  can-  dressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  asking  imme- 
vass.  A  special  election  was  at  once  ordered  diate  relief  from  Congress.  On  Aug.  8  the 
and  the  Republican  candidate  was  again  sue-  President  transmitted  this  letter  to  Congress 
cessful.  A  vacancy  in  one  of  the  legislative  dis-  and  recommended  relief  measures.  A  bill  was 
tricts,  caused  by  the  death  of  the  member-elect,  promptly  passed  appropriating  the  unused  bal- 
was  also  filled  by  a  special  election.  ance  of  the  appropnation  to  the  Mississippi  flood 

Legislative  Session.  —  The  day  appointed  sufferers,  amounting  to  about  $47,000,  for  aid 
by  Gov.  Steele  for  the  meeting  of  the  first  Leg-  to  destitute  people  of  the  Territory.  Early  in 
isiature  was  Aug.  27.  Both  Houses  were  organ-  November  Gov.  Steele  sent  a  message  to  the 
ized  by  the  Democrats  and  Alliance  members,  Territorial  Legislature  saying  that  large  inroads 
aided  by  the  Republicans  from  Oklahoma  City,  had  already  been  made  on  the  appropriation  of 
George  W.  Garaenhire  (Alliance)  was  elected  Congress,  and  that,  as  cases  of  destitution  were 
President  of  the  Council,  and  H.  A.  Daniels  (Al-  daily  increasing,  the  fund  would  be  exhausted 
liance)  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  in  a  few  weeks.  Pursuant  to  the  Govemor*s  rec- 
OUahoma  City  S^puoUcans  who  deserted  their  ommendation,  the  Legislature  passed  a  memorial 
party  on  this  occasion  were  induced  to  do  so,  as  to  Congress  praying  for  further  immediate  re- 
they  claimed,  by  promises  of  the  Alliance  mem-  lief.  This  memorial  was  laid  before  Congress 
bers  to  favor  that  city  as  the  Territorial  capital  early  in  January,  1891.  Late  in  1890  the  ^nta 
in  return  for  their  vote  for  the  Alliance  candi-  Fd  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  Coronanies  ren- 
dates.  The  capital  removal  question  occupied  dered  timely  aid  b^  bringing  about  25,000  bush- 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  for  nearly  tnree  els  of  seed  wheat  into  the  Territory  and  loaning 
months,  and  its  discussion  caused  numerous  it  to  needy  farmers  without  interest, 
scenes  of  disorder  and  aroused  bitter  hostility  The  Cherokee  Ontlet— On  Feb.  17  President 
between  the  factions.  A  bill  locating  the  capi-  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  reciting  that  the 
tal  at  Oklahoma  City  was  passed  in  the  early  portion  of  Indian  Territory  known  as  the  Chero- 
part  of  October,  but  under  such  circumstances  kee  Strip  or  Outlet  had  been  occupied  for  some 
of  intrigue  and  disorder  as  to  lead  the  Governor  time  by  certain  persons  for  grazing  under  con- 
to  interpose  his  veto.  Another  bill,  locating  the  tracts  or  leases  with  the  Cherokee  nation  of  In- 
capital  at  Kingfisher  City,  passed  both  Houses  on  dians,  and  declaring  that,  as  it  was  held  by  the 
Nov.  10,  but  this  was  also  vetoed.  The  strife  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
then  ceased,  as  the  Governor  was  known  to  be  Cherokee  nation,  whatever  its  right  to  the  strip 
opposed  to  any  change,  and  no  factions  could  might  be,  had  no  right  to  make  such  grazmg 
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contracts  or  leases,  no  cattle  or  live  stock  should 
hereafter  be  brought  upon  said  strip,  and  that 
all  cattle  or  other  live  stock  should  be  removed 
not  later  than  Oct  1,  or  as  much  sooner  as  the 
lands  might  be  lawfully  opened  to  settlement 
The  proclamation  was  construed  by  many  per- 
sons to  mean  the  immediate  opening  of  the  strip 
to  settlement,  and  the  President  found  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  another  proclamation,  dated  March 
15,  warning  the  people  that  the  entrance  of  set- 
tlers upon  the  strip  was  unlawful,  and  that  they 
would  be  at  once  removed.  These  proclamations 
were  enforced  without  difficulty. 

The  Cherokee  Commission,  whose  members 
were  appointed  early  in  the  year,  was  authorized 
by  the  act  of  Congress  creating  it  to  treat  with 
these  tribes  and  purchase  as  much  of  their  lands 
as  possible,  as  well  as  to  secure  from  the  Chero- 
kees  the  cession  of  nearly  7,000,000  acres  known 
as  the  Cherokee  Outlet. 

ONTARIO,  PROVINCE  OF.  The  LegUla- 
ture  opened  on  Jan.  80,  this  beine  the  last  ses- 
sion oi  the  Sixth  Parliament.  In  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  the  Speaker  referred  to  the  imperial 
act  that  had  been  passed  fixing  the  northern  and 
western  boundaries  of  the  province,  a  question 
long  in  dispute.  He  regretted  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Land-improvement  fund,  which  had 
been  in  dispute  witn  the  Quebec  Qovemment 
had  not  been  amicably  settled,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  courts  for 
arbitration.  A  bill  would  be  introduced  provid- 
ing for  English  to  be  taught  in  all  French 
schools  throughout  the  provmce.  Bills  would 
also  be  introduced  dealing  with  the  questions  of 
liquor  license  and  education  in  public  schools. 

Eloctions. — On  June  2,  Premier  Mowatt  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  his  constituents  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Oxford,  dealing  mainly  with 
the  questions  of  separate  schools  and  Roman 
Catholic  influence  in  Ontario.  In  this  he  de- 
nies that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  exercise 
any  controlling  influence  in  Ontario,  and  main- 
tains that  the  Protestant  reformers  hold  complete 
sway  and  will  continue  to  sustain  the  present 
Government  The  attempts  by  the  Opposition 
to  excite  Protestants  in  Ontario  through  the 
agitation  against  the  Jesuit  Estates  act  of  Que- 
bec, had  altogether  failed,  in  proof  of  which 
was  the  fact  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  were 
found  voting  together  in  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Referring  to  the  Separate-Schools  bal- 
lot, which  Mr.  Meredith  wanted  to  make  com- 
pulsory, the  Protestants  of  Ontario  would  alwavs 
oppose  it ;  although  as  a  Protestant,  he  (Mr. 
Mowatt)  was  opposed  to  separate  schools,  yet  as 
they  had  been  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
ana  guaranteed  by  the  British  North  America 
act,  there  was  no  power  in  the  provincial  Legis- 
lature to  abolish  tnem. 

The  elections  for  the  Legislative  Assembly 
took  place  on  June  5,  with  the  following  results : 
Conservative  losses  :  West  Victoria,  North  Perth, 
South  Grey,  North  Grey,  North  Bruce,  South 
Norfolk,  East  Durham,  East  Hastings,  West 
Hastings,  East  Victoria — 10.  Liberal  losses : 
East  Simcoe,  Hamilton,  Lincoln.  Welland, 
Prince  Edward,  North  Ontario,  East  Elgin, 
North  Renfrew— 8, 

The  following  are  the  Government  (Liberal) 
majorities  since  1883:  1883, 15 ;  1886, 24;  1890, 27. 


Leglslatire. — Among  other  bills  introduced 
durinj^  the  session  beginning  Jan.  80  were  the 
following : 

To  amend  the  Ballot  act  and  provide  for  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  at  elections  lor  members  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  bv  Mr.  Wood  (Conserva- 
tive), of  Hastings.    The  bill  was  defeated. 

To  amend  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools 
act,  by  Hon.  Mr.  Ross  (Liberal),  of  Middles- 
sex.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Gibson,  whose 
amendment  was  carried. 

Mr.  Creighton  (Conservative),  on  March  18, 
moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

On  March  20,  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  grant- 
ing aid  to  the  Toronto  Cniversity,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  Feb.  14,  when  damage  to  the 
extent  of  $500,000  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Craig  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  granting 
of  aid  to  poor  schools  in  the  province,  which 
was  passed  without  opposition. 

ORE€K>N,  a  Pacidc  Coast  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Feb.  14, 1850 ;  area,  06,030  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 
census  since  admission,  was  52,465  in  1860;  90,- 
923  in  1870;  174,768  in  1880; and  313,767 in  1890. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Sylvester 
Pennoyer,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  Audi- 
tor, and  Insurance  Commissioner,  George  W. 
Mc  Bride,  Republican;  Treasurer,  George  W.Webb, 
Democrat ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
E.  B.  McElroy,  Republican :  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, J.  H.  Faull,  George  W.  Colvig,  and  Rob- 
ert Clow ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
William  W.  Thayer ;  Associate  Justices,  Reuben 
S.  Strahan  and  William  P.  Lord. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  det«r- 
mined  by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


Baker 

BentoD 

CUdtamas,.. 

CktaoD 

ColomDla. . . . 

Coofl 

Crook 

Curry 

Doagfaui 

GUIiam 

Grant 

Harney 

JacksfHi 

Joaephlne... 
Klamath... 

Inke 

Lane 

linn 

Halbeor..... 

Marlon 

Morrow 

Mnltnomah. . 

Polk 

Bherman . . . . 
Tinamook... 
Umatilla.... 

Union 

Wallowa.... 

Waaoo 

WashlnfftOD . 
Yamhlil!.... 


1880. 


4,616 
6,403 
9,260 
7,22« 
S,043 
4,884 

•  •  •  •  * 

1.S06 

•  •  •  «  • 

4,808 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

8,485 

•  •  ■  •  • 

2,804 

9,41 1 

12,676 

•  •  •  •  • 

14,576 

•  ■  •  •  • 

iS,208 

6,601 

970 
9,607 
6.6&0 

11,120 
7,0SS 
7,945 


Total ;   174,768 


1890. 


6.764 

&650 
15.888 

iaoi6 

^191 
8.674 
8.844 
1,709 

11,S64 
8.600 
5,080 
8.5M 

11,465 
4,878 
8,444 
8,604 

15.198 

16,865 
8,601 

88,984 
4,805 

74.884 
7,858 
1,793 
8,989 

18,881 

18,044 
8,661 
9,188 

11,978 

10,699 


818,767 


8,148 
8,247 
5.978 
8.794 
8,149 
4,040 
8,844 

Sffl 
8.263 
8.600 

777 
2,ft» 

asoi 

1898 
8.444 

•  200 
5,787 
8,&S9 
2.M1 
MM 
4i0» 

4»,6S1 
1,257 
1.7W 
!>« 
8.n4 
5,894 
8,M1 

•1.987 
4.890 
8.747 


188,9W 
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Finanees. — The  State  is  practically  free  from  In  order  to  secure  the  erection  of  such  building 

debt,  there  being  only  $2,335.85  in  bonds  and  a  deficit  of  about  $16,000  was  necessarily  in- 

warrants  outstanding,  on  which  interest  has  long  curred. 

since  ceased,  and  which  are  payable  on  presenta-  Milltiii. — The  State  militia  consists  of  three 

tion  at  the  State  treasury.  regiments  of  infantry,  one  battery  of  li^ht  artil- 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  two  years  lery,  and  two  troops  of  cavalry,  numbering  1,702 
ending  Jan.  11, 1891,  is  as  follows :  Balance  in  all  officers  and  men.  The  expenditure  for  its  sup- 
funds  on  Jan.  11, 1880,  $243,878.39 ;  total  receipts  port  during  the  year  amounted  to  $17,684.80. 
for  the  biennial  period,  $2,299,239.38 ;  total  dis-  The  act  passea  by  the  Legislature  of  1889  au- 
bursements  for  tne  same  period,  $2,809.873.48 ;  thorizing  county  courts,  whenever  they  deem  it 
balance  in  all  funds  Jan.  11. 1891,  $283,144.29.  proper,  to  build  armories  in  cities  of  over  5.000 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  mhabitants  has  been  declared  unconstitutional 

1890  was  $101,593,341,  an  increase  of  nearly  $16,-  by  the  courts,  because  the  act  was  not  defined  by 

000,000  in  two  years.    The  State  tax  rate  for  its  title. 

gjeneral  purposes  was  5ff  mills,  for  the  univer-  Banks. — On  Oct.  2,  1890,  there  were  37  na- 

sity  4-  mm,  and  for  the  militia  i  mill,  making  a  tional  banks  in  the  State,  with  total  resources 

total  of  6  mills.  amounting  to  $17,658,822.15,  an  increase  of  6 

Gonnt^  Debts. — ^The  total  debt  of  Oregon  banks  and  $8,050,384.45  in  resources   in   one 

counties  is  $782,015,  an  increase  of  $570,248  in  year. 

ten  years.    Of  this  sum  all  except  $15,000  is  a  Mining. — The  production  of  precious  metals 

floating  debt.    One  third  of  the  counties  have  no  in  the  State  during  1890  is  reported  by  Wells, 

debt  Fargo  &  Co.  to  be  $1,036,000,  of  which  $965,000 

Edncatlon. — For  the  year  ending  June  80,  was  the  value  of  the  gold  product  and  $71,000 

1889,  there  were  273  students  enrolled  at  the  of  the  silver  product. 

State  University.    Of  these,  185  were  in  the  col-  Rirer  ImprOTements. — The  Governor,  in 

legiate  department,  25  in  the  school  of  law,  18  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1891,  says  on 

the  school  of  medicine,  and  45  in  the  school  of  this  subject : 

"''"•^  S)?«?^^5'  Tk'"^'°'^-  ^^®  ^"^^^^'^if^"  The  Boaid  of  United  States  Engineers  designated 
was  $20,926  61.  For  the  succeeding  year,  ending  ^^  the  purpow  of  suggesting  improvementaat  the 
June  30, 1890,  the  enrollment  increased  to  292,  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  have  estimated  the  cost  of  a 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  $21,052.42.  portage  railroad  between  The  Dalles  and  Celilo,  on 
There  were  182  students  in  the  collegiate  depart-  Columbia  river,  which,  it  says,  would  be  adequate  for 
ment,  33  in  the  school  of  law,  19  in  the  school  of  the  present  commerce  of  the  river,  and  which  could 
medicine,  and  80  in  the  school  of  music.  At  the  ^  ?S"i*  V,?®  ^'!"/*  fi^l'^^i  ^'  ^J^^^hk^H^' 
State  Normal  School,  at  Monmouth  there  were  ^^e^A'alw^llLr  t^fe  ^mt^^^^ 
216  pupils  during  the  school  year  endmg  m  1890.  effected  a  marvelous  change,  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
A  new  buildm^,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $26,000,  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollarB  in  breakwaters  along  the 
was  dedicated  in  May,  the  money  being  raised  by  lower  Columbia,  where  its  width  now  permits  shoal- 
local  subscription.                                    .  in^,  would  give  a  good  and  sufDclcnt  channel  for  large 

Insane  Asylum. — The  number  of  patients  at  ships  from  Portland  to  the  sea. 

the  State  Insane  Asylum  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  was  Political.— On  April  16  a  State  convention 

626,  of  whom  858  were  male  and  168  female.  ^^  ^j^^  ^Jnion  party  (which  was  formed  on  Sept 

^i*"??J^®  ^7o.J^."  J^'^^T,^  ^  P5^°«  ^^'•^  14, 1889,  by  a^usion  of  Prohibitionists,  Green- 

admitted  and  342  discharged,  living  628  persons  backers.  Labor  men,  and  other  pereons  dissatis- 

under  treatment  on  Dec.  31, 1890,  of  whom  444  f^^  ^j^jj  ^^e  two  leading  parties^  met  at  Oregon 

were  male  and  184  female.    The  cost  of  mam-  q^^   ^^j  nominated  the  following  candidates  for 

SVJi^^rSi^®**"^'*"'*^"^^^^^®^*®"^^*  P^"        *®  State  officers:  For  Secretary  of  SUte,  Nathan 

*S:r^          ^    .      ^,     ^                    jr.  Pierce ;  for  Treasurer.  E.  p.  Walker ;  for  Super- 

o.  .eJ£?'l^""^°"°^i?o®  *^°  y®*"  Ia^  *f  •  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  T.  C.  Jory;  for 
31, 18W),  there  were  603  persons  confin^  m  the  g^^^  Printer,  J.  A.  Power ;  for  Member  of  Con- 
State  Prison,  of  whom  824  remained  at  the  close  j^  j^  Br^ce.  The  nomination  of  a  candi- 
of  the  penod.  Of  this  number,  227  were  em-  gate  for  Governor  and  for  justice  of  the  Su- 
ployed  m  the  foundry  under  contract,  10  were  m-  ^^^j^^^  q^^^  ^^s  referred  to  the  State  executive 
capacitated  for  labor,  and  the  remainder  were  Committee,  the  members  of  which  were  chosen 
employed  in  the  shoe  and  taUor  shops,  kitchen,  y^  tj,e  convention.  The  following  is  a  portion 
laundry,  field,  and  garden.    The  runnmg  ex-  J  ^he  platform : 

penses  of   the   institution  for    the  two   years  ^                                                 ,      , . 

amounted  to  $72,283.26.    During  that  period  the  .  The  Government  should  provide  for  such  arbitra- 

foundry  company  paid  into  the  State  treasury  for  twn  ^  ^5  P^^'^^  »j"^«J  «^^  <>^'^^  iiyunous  meth- 

?^°rJv!*V>*'V''-*'''  ""^^  '^r  ThT^Tl  ^^'ii^-S^t^^^^^^                 most  equlUble  sys- 

from  other  labor  of  prisoners  and  from  the  U  nited  ^^  Jj-  taxation,  placing  the  burden  of  Government  on 

States  for  board  the  sum  of  $5,860.82,  thereby  those  who  can  best  affoid  to  pay,  instead  of  Uyin|f  it 

reducing  to  the  extent  of  these  payments  the  cost  on  the  fanneni  and  prodncem,  and  exempting  million- 

of  the  institution  to  the  State.  aires,  bondholders,  and  corporations. 

The  trust  confided  to  the  Board  of  Education  We  denounce  the  non-taxable  bond  as  a  ciiminal 

by  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature  in  the  expend-  device  by  which,  with  or  without  the  guilty  conniv- 

iS^^llaJ^^d  i^h'e  ii^^  S^.^'t^i^."'^e%riV^^'5^^^ 

school  farm  and  the  erection  of  a  building  has  ^y^^  j^^^  ^^  non-taxable  bonds,  whether  State  or 

been  executed.    A  farm  of  over  880  acres,  on  municipal,  be  prohibited  by  law ;  and  that  the  as- 

which  is  valuable  water  power,  has  been  secured,  Bessment  law  of  the  State  be  so  modified  as  to  forbid  de- 

and  an  attractive  builaing  has  been  erected,  duotions  for  suchindebtednessaa  is  not  taxable  with- 
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in  the  State,  and  that  all  property  be  oBseBsed  in  pro-  votes  to  83,786  for  the  Republican  csandidate. 

portion  to  its  rental  values.  For  Secretary  of  State  the  vote  was :  McBride, 

We  favor  an  anMndme^  to  the  Constitution  pro-  89,672;  Townscnd,  31,014;  Pierce,  2,808.    For 

vidrng  lor  tho  election  of  Federal  Senators  by  direct  member  of  Concrress  Hermann  received  40,176 

'*  We  a^^rtir  of  declarinR  eight  hours  a  legal  ^jt^^  Miller  80,^63  and  Bruce  2,856.    Member, 

day's  labor  in  factories,  minoe,  and  workshops  and  on  of  the  State  Liegwlature  were  choeen  at  tbe  same 

public  works.  time  as  follow :  Senate,  Republicans  23,  Demo- 

i^     A   -ii  11*      T»      ui«        oi  i.^ *: crats  7;  House,  Republicans  41,  Democrats  19. 

On  April  17  a  R^ublican  Stote  convei^^^^^  ORIGINAEPAfcKAGE  DECISION,  THE, 

met  at  Portland  and  nominated  the  following  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States  Supreme  Court 

ticket:  ForGovernor  David  P.Thomi>wn;  for  ^^^       ^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^  important  bearing 

Secretary  of  Stote^  George  W.  McBride;    for  unon  the  police  powers  of  the  seVeral  States.  lE 

Tr^urer  Phihp  Metschan ;  for  Superintendent  i^vemberri884,  the  Supreme  Courtasserted  the 

of  Public  Instruction,  E.  B.  McElroy ;  for  Ju^  .  j^^  ^^  ^  'g^^^^  '^       j^.^j^  ^y^^  mannfactore  and 

tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Robert  S.  Bean ;  for  ^^  ^^  intoxicating  liquors;  and  again  in  Janu- 

Member  of  Congress,  Binger  Hermann ;  for  State  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  declareSf  that  a  State 

Printer,    Frank  C.   Baker.     Resolutions  were  -''         *                  -     -        -  -     -     - 

adopted  demanding 

liberal  pension  laws 

the  Australian  ballot 

and  expressing  si 

rule  in  Ireland.   Ov-«*  .«^*«v.«i»«  .,  ^. — .  pencil 

We  demand  the  immediate  foTfeituie  by  Congress  m  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  interfere  in  any 

of  the  land  grant  of  the  Northern  PaoiJic  Railroad  manner  with  the  State's  exercise  of  this  ru^fat 

IVom  WalluU  to  Portland.                             ,.        v  This  was  in  the  case  of  certain  brewers  of  Kan- 

That  we  a«  bartily  m  iayor  of  the  passage  through  ^    claimed  that  the  adoption  and  enforce- 

Conflress  of  the  bill  providing  tor  a  boat  railway  at  ^^  T  ^  tZ^  \Z:^\       7\iLlv!'vi-T'       vZ^xTZ 

tho^llesoftheColuhibiari^er.  m«nt  of  the  principle  of  prohibition  by  that 

We  fiivor  the  enactment  of  a  Uw  in  the  interest  of  c>tote  was  contrary  to  the  fourteenth  amend- 

the  wage-earning  classes  in  fkctories,  mines,  work-  ment    of  the  Constitution,  which    says :  **  No 

shons,  and  public  works  fixing  eight  hours  as  a  day's  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 

work.  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  isitizens 

We  are  in  favor  of  an  early  survey  of  unfuyvcyed  ^f  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 

Sd'"^pteA°iSkir«^s^^^^^^  ssrrur^r^^of^^W'J^T^^^j^^^ 

Jide  settlers  under  the  laws  of  the  ifnited  Statet  ^^^  ^"^  process  of  law.      ^e  opinion  ^  oon- 

•^                                     ^                           «  curred  m  by  all  except  Justice  Field,  who  con- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Port-  curred  in  so  much  of  it  as  sustained  the  validity 

land  on  April  24  and  renominated  Gov.  Pennoyer  ©f  the  act  of  Kansas  prohibiting  the  sale  of  in- 

by  acclamation.     For  Secretary  of  State  the  toxicants  that  are  manufactured  in  the  State  after 

nominee  was  William  M.  Townsend ;  for  Treos-  the  passage  of  that  act.    But  he  was  not  pre- 


Congress,  Robert  A.  Miller;  for  State  Printer,  forbid  the  sale,  under  proper  regulations  for  pitv- 

John  O'Brien.    The  platform  favors  free  coin-  tection  of  the  h'fealth  and  morals  of  the  people,  of 

age  of  silver  and  the  election  of  United  States  any  article  that  Congress  may  authorize  to  be 

Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  advocates  imported.    He  was  not  readv  to  admit  that  New 

a  liberal  but  discriminating  pension  law,  and  York,  or  any  other  coast  State,  can  thus  defeat 

further  declares  as  follows:  an  act  of  Congress.    Neither  could   he  concur 

Wo  not  only  favor  the  forfeiture  of  the  Northern  Pa-  in  the  validity  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the 

cific  Railroad  land  grant  ftom  Wallula  to  Portland,  but  prohibition  act  of  Kansas,  because  he  believed  it 

we  also  favor  the  immediate  unconditional  forfeiture  of  authorized  the  destruction  of  property  without 

all  unearned  land  grants  and  the  restoration  of  tho  due  process  of  law.     He  could  not  see  upon  what 

knds  to  the  public  domwn.  principle  the  Legislature,  after  closing  the  brew- 

Wo  "^^^^^J^Congr^  t^^^^  ^^^  ^^rder  the  destruction  of  Honor  which  it 

^rrst^e:^^^^^^^  a^nitsmaybevduableformedicinaor^mechani^ 

lumbia  and  WiUamette  rivers  to  free  navi^mUon.  cal  purposes.    What  was  known  as  the  «  onginal- 

We  unqualifiedly  urge  the  adoption  in  this  State  of  package  decision  of  1890  "  declared  that  liquor 

the  Australian  system  of  voting.  may  be  carried  into  any  State  and  sold  in  the 

We  approve  of  declaring  ei^t  hours  a  legal  day's  original  packages,  without  reference  to  local  pro- 
labor  in  factories,  mmes,  imd  workshops  and  upon  hibitory  or  restrictive  laws.  In  this  declaratioo 
public  works ;  and  wo  also  fovor  laws  piving  the  la-  j^.  ^^  asserted  that  States  are  not  permitted  to 
torer  a  flr»t  hen  on  the  product  of  his  labor.  ^^^^  ^j^^  importation  of  liquor  intitheir  terri- 

The  Democratic  candidates  for  Governor  and  tory ;  and  also  that  thev  are  requii^  to  per- 

for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  adopted  mit  its  sale  in  the  package  in  which  it  was 

by  the  Union  party,  and  the  candidate  of  that  brought  in.     The  first  of  these  assertions  met 

party  for  State  Printer  having  withdrawn,  the  with  no  unfavorable  comment,  but  the  second 

Democratic  candidate  for  that  office  was  also  was  criticised  widely.    One  of  the  Federal  judges 

adopted.    At  the  election  on  June  2  the  entire  concurring  in  the  disputed  decision  dedarra  that 

Republican  ticket  was  elected  with  the  exception  his  view  of  the  bearing  of  the  interstate  com- 

of  the  candidate  for  Governor,  who  was  defeated  meree  clause  of  the  Constitution  on  the  traffic 

by  Gov.  Pennoyer.    The  latter  received  88,010  within  the  States  was  set  forth  by  Uie  Sapi«me 
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Conrt  sixty  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  it  by  reason  of  their  being  introduced  in  the  orig- 
was  argaed  that  the  national  Ck>nstitution  guar-  inal  packages.  The  Senate  thus  committed  it- 
antees  the  importation  into  a  State  of  any  article  self  to  a  bul  that  concerned  liquors  only ;  but 
the  introduction  of  which  is  not  forbidden  by  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  feeling  pie- 
Congress,  but  there  its  guarantee  ends ;  it  does  Tailed  that  the  bill  snould  cover  many  other  ar- 
not  give  the  absolute  rij^t  to  traffic  in  the  im-  tides  beside  liquors.    In  the  House  a  substitute 

Sorted  commodity.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  was  prepared  making  the  proposed  law  appli- 
eoision,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  reversed  cable  to  every  article  of  interstate  commerce. 
the  decision  of  tne  lower  court,  which  convicted  The  constitutional  provision  was  also  affirmed 
the  sellers  of  original  packages  of  liquors  im-  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of 
ported  from  the  provinces  or  other  countries,  citizens  or  products  of  like  charact'Cr  of  the 
the  claim  bein^  that  the  State  had  no  right,  State  where  any  given  article  is  held  or  offered 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  for  sale,  and  the  reaffirmation  of  the  right  of 
interfere  with  the  business.  This  decision  was  police  regulation  for  the  sake  of  thjB  public 
based  upon  an  identical  case  in  Iowa  that  had  nealth.  Provision  was  made  against  discnmina- 
iust  led  to  the  original-package  decision  by  the  tion  by  particular  States  in  favor  of  articles  pro- 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  A  few  days  duced  within  those  States,  and  care  was  taken 
later,  another  decision  was  made,  in  Armstrong  to  prevent  the  measure  from  authorizing  any- 
County,  Pa.  An  original-package  store  haa  thing  like  State  prohibition  of  interstate  corn- 
been  opened  in  a  local  rrohibition  town  in  that  merce,  or  the  virtual  levying  of  duties  by  one 
county,  the  county  having  also  a  Prohibition  State  upon  the  products  of  another.  While  the 
majority.  The  seller  asserted  that  he  was  acting  bill  was  in  doubt  between  the  two  houses,  the 
as  an  agent,  under  power  of  attorney,  of  a  brew-  leadei's  of  the  liouor  dealers  cautioned  the  re- 
ing  company  in  Ohio.  He  was  prosecuted,  on  tailers  not  to  make  haste  to  use  their  advantage 
the  allegation  that  he  was  avoiding  the  laws  bv  under  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  because  Con- 
sellinff  liquor  without  a  license ;  and  this  he  ad-  gress  was  lilcel^f  to  enact  a  law  that  would 
mitteo.  But  he  asserted  that  he  had  not  violated  govern  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
any  local  liquor  laws  by  selling  these  **  original  nnal  appeal.  It  being  evident  that  the  Senate 
packages,"  and  he  proved  them  to  have  oeen  would  never  agree  to  the  more  comprehensive 
unbroKen,  and  to  have  been  duly  sealed  and  measure  that  had  passed  the  House,  a  long  de- 
stamped  as  rrauired  by  the  United  States  law.  bate  took  place,  so  that  many  of  the  members 
The  judge,  in  nis  charge,  declared  that  if  these  might  place  themselves  on  record.  In  this  debate 
were  the  original  packages,  then  the  seller  had  a  an  original  package  was,  by  ^neral  consent,  de- 
right  to  make  the  sale,  under  the  recent  decision  clared  to  bo  a  case  contammg  not  fewer  than 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  he  did  not  vio-  one  dozen  bottles,  or,  when  not  in  bottles,  not 
late  the  honor  law  of  Pennsylvania  in  selling  less  than  five  gallons.  Finally  a  compromise 
without  a. license.  The  seller  was  acauitted  by  measure  was  agreed  upon,  which  passed  both 
the  jury.  These  instances  brought  tne  matter  Houses  and  became  a  law  in  July,  1800.  This 
directly  before  both  branches  of  Congress,  then  compromise  measure  enacted  that  all  fermented, 
in  session,  there  being  a  universal  demand  that  distilled,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  or  liquids 
a  bill  should  be  passed  placing  li(]Uor  imported  transported  into  any  State  or  Territory,  for  use, 
in  original  packages  within  the  jurisdiction  of  consumption,  sale,  or  storage,  shall,  on  arrival 
State  police  power,  on  delivery  by  the  common  in  such  State  or  Territory  (or  remaining  there- 
carrier  to  the  owner  or  consiniee.  The  Senate,  in),  be  subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
on  May^,  1890,  parsed  a  bill  to  limit  the  effect  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory,  enacted  in  the 
of  the  regulations  of  commerce  between  the  exercise  of  the  police  powers,  to  the  same  extent, 
States  and  foreign  countries  in  certain  cases,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  liquors  or 
This  provided  that  liquors  transported  into  any  liquids  had  been  produced  in  such  State  or  Ter- 
State  or  Territory,  for  use,  consumption,  sale,  or  ritory,  and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by 
storage,  shall,  on  their  arrival,  be  subjected  to  reason  of  being  introduced  there  in  original 
the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  packages  or  otherwise.  Since  this  enactment 
State  or  Territory,  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  its  sevenu  original-package  cases  have  been  dis- 
police  powers,  and  ^all  not  be  exempt  therefrom  missed  in  the  courts  of  the  States. 


PARAQUAT,  a  republic  in  South  America.  24,888.    Immigration  increased  from  100  in  1886 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  Nov.  25, 1870,  to  568  in  1887, 1,064  in  1888,  and  2,805  in  1889. 

the  Senate  is  composed  of  13,  and  the  Chamber  The  immigrants  are  chiefly  Italians,  Spaniards, 

of  Deputies  of  26  meinbers,  elected  directly  by  ^rench,  and  Germans.    THe  foreign  population 

the  suffrage  of  all  citizens  over  eighteen  years  of  in  1886  was  estimated  at  15,000.  including  5,000 

age.    The  President  for  the  four  years  ending  Argentines,  2,000  Italians,  1,100  Qermans,  600 

Not.  26, 1894,  is  J.  Gonzalez,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Brazilians,  600  Swiss,  500  Frenchmen,  and  150 

Patricio  Escobar.  English.    The  country  has  been  depopulated  by 

Area  and  Popnlatioii«~The  area  of  Para-  wars,  except  in  the  central  distncts.    In  the 

gnay  is  91,970  sauare  miles.    According  to  the  spring  of  1800  fresh  revolutionary  disturbances 

census  taken  in  1886,  the  population  is  820,645,  broke  out.    The  Government  formerly  owned 

coraprisinff  155,425  males  and  174«220  females,  three  fourths  of  the  land,  but  has  recently  sold 

The  popiuatioQ  of  Asuncion,  the  capital,  was  the  greater  part  of  it,  mostly  in  large  blocks. 
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Finanees.— The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  tion,  payment  for  services,  expenses,  or  oth^^ 
from  customs,  though  of  late  years  the  largest  wise,  any  church,  religions  denomination,  or  re- 
amount  has  been  realized  from  sales  and  leases  ligious  society,  or  any  institution,  society,  or 
of  lands.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  in  1889  was  undertaking  that  is  wholly  or  in  part  under 
2,833,094  pesos,  the  peso  being  nominally  worth  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control."  In  advocat- 
$1,  though  in  exchange  the  paper  money  is  85  or  ing  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  the  League 
40  per  cent,  below  par.  The  proceeds  of  sales  declares  tha(  both  the  Republican  party  and  the 
and  leases  of  public  lands  amounted  to  829,860  Democratic  party  are  practically  committed  to 
pesos;  customs  receipts,  1,379,754  pesos;  other  this  amendment,  and  arj^es  that  it  will  corn- 
receipts,  128,980  pesos.  The  expenditure  for  mend  itself  to  all  intelligent  and  loyal  citizens 
1889  was  1,194,890  pesos,  of  which  the  Interior  of  alien  birth,  who,  having  renounced  their  alle- 
Department  received  494,488  pesos ;  Foreign  Af-  giance  to  every  foreign  prince  or  potentate,  are 
fairs,  41,628  pesos ;  Finances,  138,048  pesos ;  ready  to  uphold  the  institutions  of  the  republic 
Justice,  Worship,  and  Public  Instruction,  157,-  to  which,  as  a  condition  of  their  citizenship,  they 
104  pesos ;  and  War  and  Marine,  363,672  pesos,  have  pledged  their  allegiance.    To  the  American 

The  domestic  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  amounted  Government  they  have  a  right  to  look  for  proteo- 

to  477,674  silver  pesos.    The  foreign  debt  was  re-  tion  against  all  attempts  to  subject  them,  by 

duced,  by  a  compromise  effected  in  London  on  force  or  undue  influence,  to  any  authority  un- 

Dec.  4, 1885,  to  4,p38,500  pesos  in  gold,  on  which  known  to  the  Constitution ;  or,  under  whatever 

interest  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  pretext,  to  abridge  their  righU  or  control  their 

for  the  first  five  years,  at  3  per  cent,  for  the  five  duties  as  American  citizens.    They  know,  from 

years  succeeding,  and  after  that  at  4  per  cent  their  European  experience,  and  from  the  lessons 

per  annum  until  it  is  extinguished.    The  debt  of  history,  that  complete  separation  of  Church 

was  to  be  paid  off  by  an  amortization  fund  of  '5  and  state  is  essentiiu  to  the  integrity  of  State 

per  cent,  per  annum,  beginning  at  the  end  of  institutions  and  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment,  by 

the  eleventh  year.  citizens  of   all   nationalities  and  of    differing 

Commerce.— The  imports  in  1889  were  valued  faiths,  of  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  wor- 
at  2,990,000  pesos,  and  the  exports  at  1,720,000  ship,  and  the  rieht  of  self-government.  The 
pesos.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  League  declares  that  to  the  public-school  system 
yerba,  tobacco,  hides,  oranges,  and  timber.  The  is  owing  a  laree  part  of  the  nappiness  and  great- 
entries  at  the  port  of  Asuncion  in  1889  were :  ness  of  ^he  L^ited  States,  and  that  all  Ameri- 
803  steamers  and  630  sailing  vessels,  the  total  cans  regard  education  as  a  sacred  debt  which  the 
tonnage  being  36,735 ;  while  302  steamers  and  present  generation  owes  to  the  future.  The 
628  sailinc^  vessels,  of  83,735  tons  were  cleared.  children  of  to-day  should  be  taught  the  history, 

The  railroads  in  1888  had  a  length  of  only  152  the  principles,  and  the  spirit  of  the  founders  of 

kilometres.  the  republic,  in  order  that  they  mav  transmit  in 

The  telegraph  line  from  Paso  to  Asuncion,  its  purity  to  their  descendants  the  heritage  they 
which  was  completed  in  March,  1884,  bringing  have  received.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  oof- 
Paraguay  into  communication  with  other  na-  ored  race  and  the  increasing  flood  of  foreign 
tions  for  the  first  time,  in  1889  transmitted  immigration  rendef  more  conspicuous  than  ever 
23,437  messages.  the  importance  of  a  common  system  of  educa- 

FATRIOTIC  LEAGUE,  AMEBIC  AN,  an  tion  in  accord  with  American  ideas.    Foreign 

organization  incorporated  Dec.  12,  1889,  with  schools,  with  doctrines,  ideas,  and  methods  at 

headquarters  in  New  York  city.    Its  platform  variance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

embnfces  the  following  principles:  1.  Restriction  States,  are  not  favored.    The  situation  Remands 

of  immigration ;  2.  Extension  of  the  time  re-  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  press 

quired  for  naturalization  ;   3.  An  educational  and  all  good  citizens,  and  especially  on  the  part 

qualification  for  every  voter  ;  4.  One  general  of  parents,  in  their  own  States  and  in  their  own 

non-sectarian  American  free-school  system;  5.  neighborhood,  to  free  the  elementary  schools 

Public  funds  and  public  property  not  to  be  used  from  partisan  or  denominational  control,  and  to 

for  sectarian  purposes ;  6.  American  lands  for  bring  them  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence 

American  settlers.     These  views  are  to  be  en-  as  regards  moral,  mental,  and  industrial  educa- 

forced  by  legislation.    Any  American  citizen  of  tion.    Incidentally,  the  League  hopes  to  remove 

good  moral  character  is  eligible  to  membership,  politics  from  the  control  of  corrupt  politicians. 
>ne  of  the  objects  of  the  League,  toward  whicn  The  executive  committee  of  the  provisional 
its  energies  are  particularly  directed,  is  to  secure  committee  has  power  to  transact  all  business 
constitutional  and  legislative  safeguards  for  the  connected  with  the  extension  of  the  League 
protection  of  the  common-school  system  and  during  the  time  when  the  provisional  committee 
other  American  institutions,  to  promote  public  is  not  in  session.  Each  member  of  the  pro- 
instruction  in  harmony  with  such  institutions,  visional  committee  is  empowered  to  act  as  a 
and  to  prevent  all' sectarian  or  denominational  deputy  for  the  extension  of  the  League.  He 
appropriation  of  public  funds.  In  order  to  carry  must  notify  the  secretary  of  the  lo«ility  in 
out  this  idea,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  con-  which  he  proposes  to  operate,  and  must  act  only 
stitution  of  the  League,  it  is  proposed  that  the  by  written  authority.  When  local  or  State 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  amend-  leagues  are  ready  for  organization,  the  applica- 
ed  so  that  "  no  StAte  shall  pass  any  law  respect-  tions  for  charters  must  be  made  direct  to  the 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  secretary  of  the  provisional  committee,  who 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  use  its  property  or  alone  is  authorized  to  receive  payment  and  issue 
credit,  or  any  money  raised  by  taxation,  or  au-  the  charter.  The  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
thorize  either  to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of  members  of  the  executive  committ^  is  required 
founding,  maintaining,  or  aiding,  by  appropria-  before  any  charter  can  be  issued.    Charters  may 
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be  signed  by  the  president  or  vice-president  of 
the  provisional  committee  and  the  secretary. 
When  five  local  leagues  are  organized  in  any 
State  a  State  league  may  be  formed.  When  one 
fourth  of  all  the  States  are  organized,  a  commit- 
tee of  conference  may  be  caUSI  by  the  executive 
committee  and  signed  bv  the  president,  which 
conference  committee  shall  consist  of  not  fewer 
than  five  delegates  from  each  State ;  and  action 
may  then  be  taken  to  decide  whether  a  national 
convention  shall  be  called  and  who  shall  be 
present  thereat. 

PATRIOTIC  ORDER  OF  THE  SONS  OF 
AMERICA,  an  organization  founded  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1847,  and  reorganized  in  1866.  The 
objects  of  the  order  are  the  inculcation  of  pure 
American  principles  and  institutions ;  opposition 
to  foreign  interference  in  any  of  the  affairs  of 
state  and  to  organized  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
the  land ;  and  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools.  Its  members  are  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  rights  and  duties  of 
American  citizenship.  It  is  ^so  declared  that 
the  two  most  cherished  ideas  of  this  nation  have 
been  from  the  beginning  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  and  the  freedom  of  the 
common  schools  from'  all  ecclesiastical  interfer- 
ence, and  the  members  of  the  order  pledge  them- 
selves to  work  to  establish  these  iaeas.  A  fur- 
ther object  of  the  organization  is  to  have  some 
test  more  reliable  than  a  five  vears*  residence  in 
the  United  States  applied  to  intending  citizens. 
The  order  is  both  non-sectarian  and  non-politi- 
cal. The  total  membership  is  over  250,000,  with 
three  camps  in  New  York  city.  It  is  a  bene- 
ficiary as  well  as  a  patriotic  organization,  car- 
ing for  its  members  and  their  families  in  times 
of  trouble. 

PENN8YLTANIA,  a  Middle  State,  one  of 
the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
Dea  12,  1797:  area,  45,215  square  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
was  434,873  in  1790;  602,365  in  1800;  810,091 
in  1810;  1,047,507  in  1820;  1,348,288  in  1830; 
1,724,038  in  1840;  2,311.786  in  1850;  2,906,215 
in  1860:  8,521,951  in  1870;  4,282,891  in  1880; 
and  5,258,014  in  1890.    Capital,  Harrisburg. 

GoTomment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  James  A. 
Beftver, Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Will- 
iam T.  Davies;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  W. 
Stone,  who  resigned  on  Nov.  80  to  accept  an  elec- 
tion toCongress,and  wassucceeded  by  J.II.Longe- 
necker;  Treasurer,  William  Livsey,  succeeded  on 
May  5  bv  Henry  K.  Boyer;  Auditor-General, 
Thomas  McCamant;  Seci^etary  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs, Thomas  J.  Stewart ;  Attorney-General, 
W.  S.  Kirkpatrick;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  appointed  in  Feb- 
ruary; Insurance  Commissioner,  J.  M.  Forster; 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Thomas  J.  Edge; 
Chief  Justice  of  toe  Supreme  Court,  Edward  M. 
Paxson ;  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
James  P.  Sterrett,  Henry  Green,  Silas  M.  Clark, 
flenry  W.  Williams,  James  T.  Mitchell,  and  J. 
B.  McCoUum. 

Popnlatlon.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined b^  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  as  shown  by  the  no- 
tioRal  census  of  1880 : 


OOUMIKS. 


AdADlS 

ikilegheny... 
Aimstroog. . 
B«aver. ..... 

Bedford 

Berkf 

Blair 

Bradford.... 

Backs. 

Batler 

Cambria 

OuneroD.... 

Carbon 

Centre 

Cheater 

Clarion 

Clearflekl... 

CUnton. 

Colan)bla. . . . 
Crawford.... 
Cnmberland. 
Dabphin .... 
Delaware. . . . 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin . . . . 

Fulton 

tireene 

Huntingdon. 

Indiana 

Jefferson.... 

Juniata 

Lackawanna. 
Lancaster... 
Lawrence . . . 
Lebanon .... 

Lehigh 

Luzerne..  .. 


Lvcomlng. 
McKean... 


Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . . . 

Montour 

Korthanipton. . . . 
Korthum  beriand . 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkin 

Bnyder 

Bomerset. 

8u1Iivan 

Susquehanna.... 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

'Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland... 

Wyoming 

York 


1880. 


8661,809 
47.641 
89,605 
84,929 

]22,C97 
02,740 
6S,541 
CS,6d6 

4«^11 
0,159 
81.928 
87,922 
(8,481 
40.828 
48,408 
20.278 
82,409 
68,807 
4^977 
76,148 
66,101 
12.S00 
74,6S8 
68,812 
4,885 
49,866 
10,149 
28.278 
88,954 
40,527 
27,986 
18,227 
89,260 
180,447 
8a,812 

8S,4T8 
66,969 

188,065 
57,4%6 
42,565 
66,161 
19,5n 
20,176 
96,494 
15,468 
70,812 
68,128 
27,522 

847,170 

9,668 

18,797 

129.974 
17,797 
8»,110 
8,078 
40,854 
45,814 
16,906 
48,670 
27,981 
55,418 
88,618 
78.086 
16,598 
87,84t 


Totol ,  4,282,891 


1890. 


88,486 
561,960 
46,747 
60,077 
88,6U 
187,827 
70,866 
50,288 
70,616 
65,889 
66375 
7,288 
88.624 
48,269 
69,877 
86,802 
09,566 
28,685 
86,882 
66324 
47,271 
96,9n 
74,688 
22,289 
86,074 
80,006 
8,482 
61,488 
10,187 
28,986 
8^751 
42,175 
44,006 
16,656 
142,088 
149,095 
87,617 
48,181 
76,681 
201,206 
70,579 
46.868 
65,744 
19,9t;6 
80.111 
128,290 
1^645 
84,220 
74,698 
26,276 
1,046,964 
9,412 
22,778 
154,168 
•  17.661 
87^17 
11,620 
40,098 
52318 
17.820 
46,640 
87,585 
71,155 
81,010 
112,819 
15,891 
99,489 


6,258,014 


1,081 

196,090 

^694 

10,472 

8,715 

14,780 

18,126 

692 

1,959 

2,803 

19304 

2,079 

6,701 

^847 

5,896 

•8,526 

26,167 

2,407 

4,428 

•8.288 

1,294 

20,829 

18,563 

9,480 

11380 

21,164 

4,097 

1,578 

•12 

662 

1,797 

1,648 

16,070 

•1372 

62,819 

9,048 

4,200 

0,650 

10,602 

08,188 

18,098 

4,298 

•417 

419 

•64 

26,796 

177 

18.908 

21,675 

•1.246 

199,794 

•251 

8,9S1 

84,180 

•140 

4.2U7 

8,547 

•261 

6,499 

910 

2,970 

9,604 

15,787 

•2,508 

84,788 

298 

11,648 


975,128 


•Decrease. 

Finanee9.~The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  public  debt  on  Nov.  30, 1890 :  Relief  notes, 
act  of  May  4, 1841,  $96,145;  interest  certificates 
unclaimea,  $4,448.38;  interest  certificates  out- 
standing, $13,038.54:  domestic  creditor,  $25; 
total,  $118,656.92.  Five-per-cent.  bonds.  $18,- 
414.70;  6-per-cent.  bonds,  $2,000;  6-per-cent. 
ChambersDurg  certificates.  $148.66 ;  total.  $20,- 
563.36.  Interest  bearing  debt :  8^per-cent.  bonds, 
$1,668,500;  4-per-cent.  bonds,  $6,782,100;  6-per- 
cent, bonds,  $3,303,100 ;  6-per-cent.  agricultural 
scrip  bond,  $500,000 ;  6  per  cent,  on  proceeds 
of  experimental  farms  sale,  $17,000 ;  total,  $12,- 
215,700.    This  makes  an  aggregate  indebtedness 
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of  $12,340,920.28.    The  public  debt  Nov.  90,  teachers,  2,514 ;  average  salary  of  male  teacheiB 

1889,  was  $13,856,971.28.    The  reduction  during  per  month,  $138^;  average  salary  of  female 

1890  was  $1,507,051.  teachers  per  month,  $67.17 ;  number  of  pupils  in 

The  balance  in  the  State  treasury  on  Nov.  30,  school  at  end  of  year,  116,389 ;  average  attend- 

1889,  was  $8,969,587.53 ;  the  total  receipts  of  the  ance  108,124 ;  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  $1,^19,- 

ensuing  fiscal  year  were  $8,625,919.10,  and  the  102.76 ;  paid  for  houses,  additions,  and  lepairs, 

total  expenditures  $8,168,861.18,  leaving  a  bal-  $607,095.70 ;  paid  for  books,  fuel,  stationery,  and 

ance  in  the  treasury  on  Nov.  30, 1890  of  $4,426,-  contingencies,  $505,35479. 

645.45.    The  receipts  for  the  year  were  derived  There  was  an  increase  for  the  year  in  the  en- 

from  the  following  sources :  Tax  on  corporation  tire  State  of  11,035  pupils,  576  teachers,  476 

stock  and  limited  partnerships,  $1,935,396.45;  schools,  and  $1,026,161^8  in  total  cost  of  the 

tax  on  gross  receipts  (corporations),  $513,805.70 ;  school  system.    The  State  appropriation  of  $2,- 

tax  on  gross  premiums,  $45,560.98 ;  tax  on  bank  000,000  for  schools  was  distributed  among  the 

stock,  $413.368.43 ;  tax  on  net  earnings  or  in-  districts  at  the  rate  of  $1,388  per  taxable,  except 

come,  $100,393.36 ;  tax  on  loans,  public  and  pri-  in  those  counties  where  a  portion  was  \ised  to  in- 

vate,  $696,441.48;  tax  on  personal  property,  $9»d,-  crease  the  salaries  of  superintendents. 

938.94 ;  tax  on  writs,  wills,  deeds,  etc.,  $152,269.-  The  statement  of  the  thirteen  normal  schools 

42 :  tax  on  collateral  inheritances,  $670,371.12 ;  for  the  year  shows  a  total  of  5,420  pupils  in  the 

tax  on  fertilizers,  $8,190 ;  foreign  insurance  com-  normal  departments ;  income  for  the  year,  $762,- 

panics,  $354,023.96 ;  eating-house  licenses,  $5,-  319.32 ;  expenses,  $679,087.02 ;  value  of  real  es- 

141.91 ;  retail  liquor  licenses,  $305,270.49 ;  whole-  tate,  $1,870,865.68. 

sale  liquor  licenses,  $324,801.50;  brewers'  li-  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Sehools.— Under  the 
censes,  $81,879.22 ;  bottlers'  licenses,  $40,511 ;  provisions  of  the  act  of  May,  1889,  the  soldiers' 
retailers'  licenses,  $269,902.98 ;  billiard  licenses,  orphans'  school  commission  therein  provided  for 
$22,286.28 ;  bonus  on  charters,  $168,710.96 ;  ac-  has  been  organized.  The  number  of  schools  is 
crued  interest,  $106,882.34;  Allegheny  Valley  now  but  three,  under  the  immediate  direction 
Railroad  Company,  $247,499.98;  United  States  of  the  commission,  and  a  limited  number  of 
Government,  $1*3^,567.10:  commutation  of  ton-  children  are  placed  in  three  private  institutions, 
nage  tax,  $865,654.94 ;  fees  of  public  officers,  These  changes  have  largely  reduced  the  cost  of 
$89,386.85 ;  other  sources,  $107,526.17.  The  ex-  supporting  these  children, 
penditures  include  the  following  items  :  Ex-  Beformator^r. — The  State  Industrial  Reform- 
penses  of  State  officials  and  departments,  $1,804,-  atory,  at  Huntmgdon,  was  opened  on  Feb.  15, 
541.05 ;  loans  redeemed,  $1,507,051 ;  interest  on  1889,  since  which  time  478  persons  have  been 
loans,  $581,820.07 ;  premiums  on  loans  redeemed,  received.  Of  these,  97  have  been  paroled  and  18 
$123,850.50;  charitable  institutions,  $731,823.53;  discharged,  leaving  868  in  the  institution  on 
indigent  insane,  $408,650.93 ;  penitentiaries,  $97,-  Dec  81,  1890.  'Hiere  is  an  industrial  depart- 
390 ;  improvement  of  Philadelphia  Harbor,  $200,-  ment,  where  the  inmates  are  taught  useful  trades, 
000 ;  common  spools,  $2,3^,493.24 ;  National  and  a  farm  leased  by  the  managers  gives  an  op- 
Guard,  $228,065.84;  soldiers'  orphans'  schools,  portunity  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  agriculture. 
$169,029.15;  Gettysburg  monument,  $77,631;  An  arrangement  was  also  made  for  the  manu- 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  $81,150 ;  Reform  facture  of  rattan  and  reed  chairs,  by  which  the 
School,  $25,756.20 ;  Industrial  Reformatory,  $61,-  prisoners  have  earned  $7,6^.05.  Brick  making 
460;  House  of  Refuge,  $60,000;  State  College,  has  also  been  carried  on,  and  much  labor  has 
$49,560 ;  other  objects,  $117,740.83.  been  done  upon  the  Reformatory  gronnds. 

Connty  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Pennsyl-  Militia.— The  State  militia  consists  of  509  of- 

vania  counties  is  $8,654,943,  a  decrease  of  $1,-  fleers  and  7,747  enlisted  men,  of  whom  7,365  are 

126,441  in  ten  years.    The  bonded  debt  is  $8,-  infantry,  219  artillery,  and  178  cavalry.     The 

513,606,  and  the  floating  debt  $141,337.    Neariy  number  of  men  in  the  State  available  for  military 

every  county  has  a  debt  duty  is  692,094.    The  annual  appropriation  made 

Ettucatlon.— For  the  school  year  ending  in  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Nation- 

1890  the  following  statistics  of  public  schools  al  Guard  has  been  increased,  and  through  this  it 

are  reported  by  the  Superintendent :  Number  of  has  been  possible  to  arm  the  entire  guard  with 

school  districts,  2,326;  number  of  schools,  22,365 ;  the  improved  Springfleld  rifle.    The  equipment 

number  of  graded  schools,  10,750 ;  number  of  male  has  been  in  other  respects  much  improved, 

teachers,  8,382 ;  number  of  female  teachers,  16,-  Insurance.— Dunng  1889  the  Lfe-insursnce 

111 ;  whole  number  of  teachers,  24,493;  average  companies  of  the  State  issued  3,860  policies,  In- 

salary  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $39.86 ;  aver-  suring  $10,412,944  upon  the  lives  of  residents  of 

age  salary  of  female  teachers  per  month,  $30.54 ;  the  State,  a  decrease  in  comparison  with  the 

average  length  of  school  term  in  months,  7.38;  business  of  the  preceding  year  of  118  policies,  and 

number  of    pupils    enrolled,  965,444;   average  an  increase  of  $126,180  in  insurance.    In  addition 

number  of  pupils,  682,941;  cost  of  tuition,  $6,-  to  the  above  there  were  issued  during,  the  year 

937,689.97 ;  cost  of  building,  purehasing,  and  rent-  3,832  industrial  policies,  insuring  $360,565.  O^m- 

ing,  $2,738,418.41 ;  cost  of  fuel,  contingencies,  panics  of  other  States  issued  15,795  policies  in  the 

debt,  and  interest  paid,  $3,252,313.72 :  total  cost  State,  insuring  $52,721,621.    In  addition,  there 

of   tuition,  building,  fuel,  and    contingencies,  were  issued  in  the  State  272,632  industrial  pol- 

$12,828,422.10 ;  State  appropriation,  $2,000,000 ;  icies,  insuring  $28,821,479,  making  a  total  of 

estimated  value  of  school  property,  $35,435,963.  policies  issued  by  companies  of  other  States  of 

The  above  flcrures  cover  all  the  schools  of  the  $288,428,  insuring  $81,543,100,  and  an  aggr^;ate 

State.    For  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone  the  by  all  companies  of  296,450  policies^  msuring 

figures  are  as  follow :  Number  of  schools,  2,607 ;  $92,348,477. 

number  of  male  teachers,  93 ;  number  of  female  The  entire  flre,  marine,  and  inland  business 
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done  in  the  State  by  all  companies,  home  and  natorial   nomination.     The  first  ballot  in  the 

foreign,  stock  and  mutual,  in  the  year  1880  was  convention  resulted  as  follows :  Delaraater,  84 

$10,122,327.72.                       .  votes :  Hastings,  (54 :  E.  A.  Montooth,  30 ;  Charles 

Flood-Relief  Commission.  —  This  commis-  W.  Stone,  15;  E.  S.  0$born,8;and  II.  C.  McCor- 

sion,  appointed  by  the  Govei'nor  in  1880  to  sup-  mick  8.    On  the  second   ballot  Dela mater  rc- 

erintend  the  disbunsement  of  moneys  received  for  ceived  105  votes  and  was  nominated.    For  Lieu- 

the  .Johnstown  sufferers,  made  a  detailed  report  tenant-Governor   the    nominee    was   Louis    A. 

of  its  doings  in  July.    The  contributions  received  '  Watres,  and  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 

and  turned  over  to  the  commission  were  as  fol-  Thomas  J.  Stewart.    The  platform  contains  a 

low:    By  Gov.  Beaver,  $1,230,146.45;  from  the  strong  approval  of  Senator  Quay,  favors  &  per 

Philadelphia  Relief  Committee,  $600,000 ;  from  diem  service  pension  for  every  soldier  and  sailor 

the  Pittsburg  Relief  Committee,  $560,000;  from  in  the  civil  war,  legislation  to  insure   ^ir  elec- 

the  New  York  Relief  Committee,  $516,100.85;  a  tions  everywhere,  and  laws  forbidding  contract 

total  of  $2,012,346.30.    The  expenditures  of  the  labor  and  pauper  immigration.    The  following 

commission  in  the  Conemaugh  valley  were  $2,-  resolutions  also  appear : 

592.036.68 ;  in  the  SUte  outside  of  the  fconemaugh  Ballot  reform  i»,  and  will  remain,  the  watchword  of 

valley,  $246,475,26;  general  and  office  expenses,  our  party  in  every  State.     We  charge  the  members  of 

$5,728.80 ;  a  total  of  $2,845,140.83.    The  sum  of  the  next  General  Asseuibly  with  the  duty  to  pass  such 

$67,205.57  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  commis-  laws,  and  if  necesHity  should  arise,  to  provide  tor 

sion.     The  most  careful  investigation  places  the  fuch. changes  m  the  Constitution  of  our  State  as  will 

number  of  victims  by  the  flood  in  the  Conemaugh  ex^Zrh^Zh^lFtu^eT'^^                 "^  '"^ 

valley  at  2  142.    Of  thei^,  1,115  were  found  and  We "rcobmmeifd  that  thelu'rplus  revenue  derived 

Identified,  OdO  were  found  and  not  identified,  and  from  8tate  taxation  be  uwd  to  lessen  the  taxation  now 

301  were  missing.     Ninety-nine  whole  families  kid  upon  real  estate  for  local  purposea  by  applying  it, 

were  lost.    One  hundred  and  twenty-four  women  so  faf  a«  it  will  in  legislative  wisdom  avail,  to  the  in- 

were  made  widows  and  065  children  orphans  or  crease  of  the  appropnaticn  for  the  support  of  the  com- 

half-orphans.    The  sum  of  $183,281  was  distrib-  n;p°  schools,  and  to  making  appropriation  for  the  care 

uted  among  the  widows,  giving  them  about  $1,-  <>*  V'^  nidicent  insane,  lor  the  cxnenHcs  of  the  jury 

500  apiece,1.nd  there  has leenlt  aside  for  tJeir  ^'Tid^^e^^^^t^e^^^^^ 

children  a  sum  which,  when  paid,  will  amount  to  ^  reformed  as  to  permit  the  taxation  of  monev  capi- 

$108,500.     Each  orphan  will  receive  about  $50,  tal  for  local  purposes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable 

annually  until  the  age  of  sixteen.  the  local  autnonties  to  reduce  the  rate  of  taxation  on 

The  amount  of  loss  in  the  Conemaugh  valley,  real  obtate  to  an  equitable  basis, 

as  given  in  the  sworn  statements  of  claimants,  rj^^^  g^ate  convention  of  the  Democratic  party 

reachcil  the  sum  of  $0  674,10o.    The  local  district  ^^^^  ^t  Scranton  on  July  2.    Ex-Gov.  Robert  fi. 

committees  estimate  the  loss  at  about  one  fourth  pattison  was  nominated  for  Governor,  Chauncey 

less  than  this.                                    ,  .v    -o      ,  F-  Black  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  William 

High  License.— The  operation  of  the  Brooks  jj  Barclay  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affaire. 

irh-license  law  m  the  cities  of  the  btale  dur-  rrk^  •«i„ffr.,.«,   ^nA^mna  monutr^r  (\n^v 


high-license  law  in  the  cities  of  the  Stale  dur-        rphe  -platform  condemns  Senator  Quay,  and 


this  end  we 

.,              u         J   1-                    loofk      \\r\.  1       II'  -vw»«...^..«   ....w  adoption  of  such  a  system  as  the 

the  number  of  licenses  m  1880.     Wholesale  It-  Austrulian  ballot  law. 

censes  were  granted  to  the  number  of  010,  an  in-  That  State  and  local  reform  is  nccesrary  in  order 

crease  of  270.     In  the  case  of  the  latter  class  of  that  the  taxation  for  county,  municipal,  and  township 

licenses,  the  court  has  not  the  same  discretion  to  purpHwes  may  be  equally  adjusted  and  the  unjust  dia- 

restrict  their  number  as  in  case  of  retail  licenses,  crimination  a^rainst  land  remedied.           .    ,.    o.  . 

This  defect  in  the  law  will  probably  be  cured  by  ,  That  the  law  reqmnng  ^^^f  the  8«'Pl"«  »f^JJ«  Sto^ 

*u«  -x^^f  T  ^^;oiof..»<.             f           J                     J  treasury  shall  be  invested  m  State  or  Lnitcd  States 

the  next  legislature.             ,       ,,       .,          ,.  bonds  iust  be  obwrved  and  executed. 

Coal. —  The  production  of  anthracite  coal  m 

Pennsylvania  during  the  calenilar  year  1880  was  On  Aug.  20  a  SUte  convention  of  the  Prohi- 

40,665il52  tons  of  2,240  pounds  (equal   to  45,-  bition  party  met  at  Harrisburg  and  nominated 

544,070  tons    of    2,000  pounds),  valued  at   the  Charles  Miller  for  Governor.  Charles  E.  Hyatt 

mines  at  $65,718,105,  or  an  average  of  $1.61  A  ^«r  liieiitenant-Goyemor.  and  William  T.  Dunn 

per  long  t^n.    The  quantity  actually  carried  to  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affaii-s.    The  platform, 

market  was3r>,407,710  tons  during  the  vear  1880 ;  in  addition  to  the  usual  declarations  against  the 

1,820,580  were  use<l  by  employes  and  sold  to  local  liquor  traffic,  demands  the  enforcement  of  the 

trade  near  the  mines,  and  3.518,606  tons  were  Sunday  laws,  favors  the  Australian  ballot  system, 

consumed  in  and  about  the  mines.  an  educational  qualification  for  suffrage,  and 

The  average  numl)er  of  days  worked  during  equal  taxation  on  all  classes  of  property. 
the  year  1880  by  all  collieries  was  104.  The  sus-  The  Prohibition  nominee  fcjr  Governor^  de- 
pension  of  mining  during  periods  aggregating  clined  the  nomination,  and  on  Se|it.  24  the  Slate 
about  one  third  of  the  year  was  caused  mainly  committee  nominated  John  D.  Gill  in  his  place. 
by  the  inability  of  the  market  to  absorb  a  larger  On  the  same  date  the  executive  committee  of 
product.  The  number  of  persons  employed  dur-  the  Union  Labor  party  met  at  Philadelphia  and 
ing' the  vear  wa«  125.220.  nominated  a  State  ticket  and  adopted  a  platform, 

Political.— The  R<?publican  State  Convention  but  their  principles  failed  to  attract  more  than 

was  called  to  meet  at  Harrisburg  on  June  25.  a  scattering  support. 

In  the  preliminary  caucuses  there  was  an  earnest  The  canvass  was  marked  by  the  formation  of 

contest  lietween   the  supjwrters  of  George  W.  independent  Republican  organizations  in  Phila- 

Delainater  and   D.  H.  Hastings  for  the  guber-  delphia  and  other  cities  and  towns,  which  were 
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openly  opposed  to  the  election  of  Delamater,  sqnare  miles.    The  popnlation  is  aboat  8,000,000, 

whose  nomination,  it  was  claimed,  had   been  includingr  2,000,000  nomads.    Teheran,  the  c?«p- 

forced  upon  the  party  against  the  wishes  of  its  ital,  has  210.000  inhabitants,  and  Tabriz  or  Taa- 

better  element  by  the  scheming  of  politicians.  ris  has  180,000. 

8o  widespread  was  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  treasurr  for 
Republican  ranks  with  the  candidate  for  Gov-  the  year  1888-'8U  were  estimated  at  40.0fi4.900 
ernor,  that  at  the  election  in  November  he  was  francs,  of  which  5.882,350  francs  were  derived 
defeated  by  more  than  16,000  votes,  although  from  customs.  The  expenditures  amount  to 
the  normal  Remiblican  plurality  in  the  State,  as  87,000,000  francs,  the  army  requiiine  14,000,000 
shown  at  the  election  of  1889,  was  about  60,000.  francs,  the  court  3,750,000  francs,  and  the  clergy. 
The  vote  of  each  candidate  was  as  follows:  For  pensions,  etc.,  10.200,000  francs. 
Governor:  Pat tison, 464,209 :Delamater, 447,655;  Commerce. — The  imports  consisting  of  cot- 
Gill,  16,108.  For  Lieutenant-Governor :  Watres,  ton  goods,  china  and  glassware,  tiaper,  iron,  cop- 
407,371 ;  Black,  445.006 ;  Hyatt,  17.048.  For  Secre-  per,  sugar,  tea,  etc.,  amount  to  alx>ut  182,000,000 
tary  of  Intenial  Affairs :  Stewart,  468.909 ;  Bar-  irancs,  and  the  exports  to  78,000,000  francs,  the 
clay,  443,478 ;  Dunn,  17,105.  Members  of  the  State  chief  articles  being  silk,  tol)acco,  skins,  carpets. 
Legislature  were  elected  at  the  same  time  as  cotton,  opium,  gums,  woolen  fabrics,  dates,  ce- 
follow:  Senate,  Republicans  81,  Democrats  19 ;  reals,  and  rice.  Although  the  routes  t«  northern 
House,  Republicans  122,  Democrats  79^  Fusion  3.  Persia  from  the  Caspian  are  closed  against  all 

The  election  in  the  congressional  districts  re-  except    Russian  goods,  by  the  road  from  the 

suited  in  the  choice  of  18'  Republicans  and  10  Turkish  port  of  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  to 

Democrats,  a  Democratic  fcain  of  three  seats.  Tabriz,  tne  largest  trade-distributing  center  in 

There  was  a  special  election  in  May  in  the  Third  the  country,  two  thirds  of  the  cotton  goods  of 
Congressional  District  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Fif-  the  Tabriz  market  are  supplied  from  England, 
ty-fint  Congress  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  the  rest  coming  from  Russia,  while  the  woolens 
Samuel  J.  Randall  on  April  13.  At  this  election  come  from  Austria  and  Germany,  and  the  crock- 
Richard  Vaux,  Democrat,  was  chosen,  almost  ery  and  glassware  from  Austria!  Even  at  Tehe- 
without  opposition,  there  being  no  Republican  ran  English  cottons  and  Austrian  woolens  and 
candidate.  A  special  election  in  the  Fourth  Dis-  glassware  compete  successfully  with  Russian 
trict  to  fill  the  vacai^cy  caused  by  the  death  of  goods.  The  opening  of  the  Karun  river  to  Eng- 
Hon.  William  D.  Kelley  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Fish  navigation  has  proved  almost  a  futile  con- 
John  E.  Re ybum,  Republican,  for  the  imexpired  cession,  owing  to  the  annoving  proceedings  of 
term.  On  Nov.  4  Charles  W.  Stone,  Republican,  the  local  officials,  yet  a  6ritisn  company  has 
was  chosen  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Lewis  F.  placed  a  steamer  on  the  river  and  run  it  at  a  loss, 
Watson,  deceased,  in  the  Twenty-eighth  District,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  of  the  route,  which 

PERSIA,  an  empire  in  central  Asi»i.     The  will  shorten  the  land  journey  to  the  northern 

reigning  Shah  is  Nasreddin,  born  July  18, 1881.  marts  from  the  Persian  Gulf  by  nearly  one  half. 

He  is  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  prop-  The  Army. — ^The  official  army  list,  which  has 

erty  of  his  subjects,  but  has  been  a  mild  ruler  no  foundation    in    facts,    represents  the  total 

and  has  gained  the  affection  of  the  people.    He  strength  of  the  Shah's  army  as  200.000  men*  in- 

is  fond  of  field  sports,  a  lover  of  music,  an  artist,  eluding  50,000  militia.    The  nominal  strength 

and  something  of  a  poet,  and  well  acquainted  capable  of  mobilization  is  90,392,  composed  of 

with  European   politics.      His  least  attractive  16,850  irregular  or  nomad  cavalry,  levies  raised 

quality  is    his   avarice.    Besides  his    priceless  from  the  frontier  tribes  and  officered  by  their 

treasure  in  jewels,  he  has  amassed,  mainly  from  khans,  hardy  and    brave  material,  wonderful 

the  gifts  that  flow  in  on  every  occasion  from  horsemen  and  good  marksmen,  but  in  the  ab- 

ministers,  nobles,  officials,  and  merchants,  about  sence  of  discipline  and  of  generalship  in  their 

$15,000,000  in  personal  property.    His  60  wives  commanders  of  little  value    when  opposed  to 

and  concubines  have  borne  him  40  children,  of  European  troops ;  2,493  trained  cavalry,  about 

whom  there  are  living  7  sons  and  12  daughters,  one  half  of  whom  are  trained,  while  equipped  on 

several  of  the  latter  being  married  to  influential  the  model  of  the  German  dragoons  and  Uhlans, 

men.    The  Valiahd,  or  heir  to  the  throne,  is  Mo-  and  the  other  half  are  the  vaunted  Cossack  reg- 

zaffur-eddin,  the  eldest  son  from  a  wife  of  prince-  iments  at  Teheran,  which  have  been  admirabfy 

ly  rank,  born   March  25,  1853.    In  accordance  drilled  by  Russian  officers ;  63,700  regular  infan- 

with  a  tradition  of  the  Kadjar  dynasty,  he  is  try,  recruited  on  tribal  and  territorial  principles, 

governor  of  the  northwestern  province  of  Azar-  though  without   system,  who  only  need  good 

bijan,  which  he  can  not  leave  without  especial  per-  equipment,  fair  pay  and  sustenance,  and  capable 

mission  from  the  Shah.    The  eldest  son  of  the  leaders  to  make  them  equal  to  the  troops  that 

Shah,  Sultan  Massud  Mirza,  the  Zill-es-Sultan  or  beat  the  Turks  and  the  Afghans  in  the  last  cent- 

"  Shadow  of  the  King,"  who  was  formerly  the  ury;    4,000  artillerv,  including  540  officers,  a 

Shah*s  favorite,  ruler  over  seven  provinces  and  semi-disciplined  body :  80  camel  artillery,  an  ob- 

commander  of  a  well-drilled  army  of  18.000  men,  solete  and  useless  corps;  169  officers,  the  relics 

was  stripped  of  all  his  dominions  in  1888  except  of  the  Austrian  corps ;  3,600  militia.    Of  all 

Ispahan.    The  most  powerful  man  after  the  Shah  these  troops,  the  number  of  men   returned  as 

is  now  Mirza  Ali  Askar  Khan,  a  young  man  of  actually  serving  with  the  colors  is  43,889,  viz., 

humble  origin,  who  is  Minister  at  the  same  time  12,427  irregular  cavalr>',  2,493  disciplined  caval- 

of  the  Interior,  the  Court,  the  Customs  and  the  ry,  25,000  regular  infantry,  1,800  artillerv,  with 

Treasury.    The  Shah's  third  adult  son,  Kamran  164  serviceable  guns,  169  Austrian  corps,  and 

Mirza.  is  Minister  of  War,  Commander-in-chief  2,000  militia;  and  it  is  supposed  that  allowances 

of  the  Army,  and  Governor  of  Teheran.  should  be  made  for  false  returns  and  furloughs. 

The  area  of  Persia  is  estimated  at  628,000  that  would  reduce  the  total  to  30,000. 
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PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America;  area,  ports  to  8,872.287 soles.  The  foreign  trade  passes 
1,187,000  square  kilometres  or  437,000  square  mostly  through  the  port  of  Callao,  where  501 
railes:  population  in  1876.  2,621,844,  not  includ-  vessels,  of  249,878  tons,  wers  entered,  and  507.  of 
ing  350.000  uncivilized  Indians.  The  Senate  840.332  tons,  cleared  in  1888.  The  debt  settle- 
has  40  members,  and  the  House  of  Representa-  ment  has  opened  the  way  for  a  considerable  in- 
lives  80.  Every  Peruvian  who  is  married  or  is  flux  of  foreign  capital.  An  English  company 
master  of  a  trade  or  profession  or  pavs  taxes  has  established  petroleum  extracting  and  refin- 
or  is  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  knows  ing  works  at  Talara,  near  the  coast  and  north  of 
how  to  read  and  write,  is  qualified  to  vote.  The  Payta.  The  oil  is  used  for  motive  power  on  the 
President  for  the  four  vears  ending  Aug.  10,  Oroya  Railroad.  Other  capitalists  have  begun 
1804,  is  Col.  Remigio  Morales  Bermudez,  sue-  the  cultivation  of  cotton  on  a  large  scale,  and  a 
cessor  of  Gen.  Andres  Avelino  Caceres.  company  has  been  formed  in  London  to  reopen 
Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  the  Santa  Barbara  quicksilver  mine  in  Ayacueho. 
1884  were  6,724,117  silver  soles.  (The  silver  The  silver  mines  are  attracting  attention  in  the 
sole,  of  the  nominal  value  of  $1,  is  worth  about  United  States  and  Europe,  The  restoration  of 
70  cents,  and  the  paper  sole  not  more  than  5  the  viaduct  at  Verrugas  on  the  Oroya  Railroad, 
cents.)  The  sources  of  revenue  are :  Customs,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  tempest  in  1889,  will 
yieMing  4,317,221  soles;  internal-revenue  taxes,  reopen  communication  between  the  mineral  re- 
1,159,6%  soles ;  state  railroads,  722.705  soles ;  gions  in  the  interior  and  the  port  of  Callao. 
pc^t-offlce,  135,319  soles ;  telegraphs,  21,716  soles ;  Political  ETents.-*The  presidential  election 
miscellaneous,  867,518  soles.  The  total  expendi-  of  1890,  although  less  stormv  than  usual,  was 
tures  were  6,573,627  soles,  of  which  193,213  soles  not  free  from  revolutionary  plots  and  civil  dis- 
were  for  the  diplomatic  service,  2,231,161  soles  orders  from  the  beginning  of  the  popular  can- 
for  the  Interior  Department,  648,840  soles  for  vass  in  March  to  the  countingof  the  electoral 
justice,  1,141,915  soles  for  financial  administra-  vote  in  Congresd  on  Aug.  2.  There  were  three 
tion,  1,676,563  soles  for  the  army  and  navy,  589,-  candidates — Dr.  Francisco  Rosas,  President  of 
963  soles  for  the  state  railroads,  and  91,972  soles  the  Senate,  who  had  the  support  of  the  politi- 
for  extraordinarv  purposes.  cians  in  Congress ;  Col.  Bermudez,  a  soldier  dis- 
The  foreign  loans  of  1869,  1870,  and  1872  tinguished  for  successes  in  the  field  and  for  he- 
amounted  to  £32,000.000,  without  reckoning  in-  roic  bravery,  who  was  backed  by  the  Executive 
terest  accrued  since  1876.  The  last  two  loans  and  by  the  army;  and  Nicolas  de  Pierola,  who 
were  secured  on  the  nitrate  deposits  and  on  the  was  proclaimed  dictator  after  a  sanguinary  rev- 
general  revenue.  The  nitrate  deposits  have  been  olution  in  December,  1879.  In  March  a  serious 
seized  by  Chili.  The  arrears  of  interest  in  1889  disturbance  occurred  at  Huanta,  in  the  province 
amounted  to  £22,998,651.  The  Grace-Donough-  of  Ayacueho,  between  the  partisans  of  Bermu- 
more  contract,  which  was  ratified  in  January,  dez  and  Rosas,  and  many  lives  were  lost  On 
1890,  releases  the  Government  from  the  debts  on  April  5  the  Government  issued  a  decree  forbid- 
condition  that  the  state  property,  including  rail-  ding  political  demonstrations.  On  the  same  day 
roads,  mines,  guano  deposits,  and  lands  shall  be  Gen.  de  Pierola,  who  was  treated  as  an  irregular 
transferred  to  the  bondholders,  who  undertake  and  revolutionary  candidate,  but  from  his  wide 
to  complete  the  existing  lines  of  railroad.  The  popularity  was  considered  dangerous,  was  got 
debt  was  originally  incurred  for  the  construe-  out  of  the  way  by  having  him  arrested  on  the 
tion  of  the  railroads  already  built.  The  Chilian  charge  of  attempting  to  incite  insurrection  and 
Government  relinquished  certain  guano  deposits,  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  kept  during 
valued  at  £2,250,000,  to  the  bondholders.  A  Pe-  the  entire  contest.  His  candidature  was  there- 
ruvian  company,  limited,  has  been  formed  in  upon  withdrawn,  and  his  great  following  took 
Ijondon  to  carry  out  this  arrangement.  Of  the  no  part  in  the  elections.  The  electoral  board 
£32,000,000  of  bonds,  £30,500,000  had  already  excluded  electors  who  were  alleged  to  have  been 
been  bought  in  and  handed  over  to  agents  of  the  irregularly  chosen  in  the  interest  of  Bermudez, 
Peruvian  Government  in  London,  to  be  canceled  and  some  of  the  members  were  placed  under  ar- 
before  September,  1890.  The  railroads  at  the  end  rest  by  order  of  the  Governments  The  suspicion 
of  sixtv-six  years  revert  to  the  state.  The  inter-  of  illegal  manipulation  caused  the  tension  to  be 
nal  de\)t.  paying  1  per  cent,  interest,  amounted  prolonged  until  the  final  count.  When  Congress 
to  109,287.000  soles  in  1888,  and  the  paper  money  was  examining  the  returns  Dr.  Rosas  ana  his 
to  88,747,000  soles.  The  market  price  of  the  friends  were  assaulteil  in  the  streets  of  Lima, 
bonds  is  only  11  percent,  of  their  face  value,  and  Col.  Bermudez  was  declared  to  be  elected  by 
the  paper  currency  is  no  longer  a  medium  of  ex-  2,900  votes,  against  1,300  given  for  Rosas,  and 
change.  The  length  of  completed  railroads  in  was  inaugurated  on  Aug.  10.  Alexander  Solar 
1889  was  1.625  miles.  Their  cost,  including  those  is  first  and  Dr.  Bergono  second  Vice-President 
ce<led  to  Chili,  was  $180,000,000.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
Commerce. — Peru  produces  cotton,  cacao,  bers:  Mariano  N.Valcarcel,  Premier  and  Minis- 
coffee,  rice,  sugar,  Indian  corn,  wine,  cinchona,  ter  of  Public  Works;  Alberto  Elmore,  Minister 
coca.  India-rubber,  dye  woods,  the  wool  of  the  of  Foreign  Affairs ,  Ismael  Quintana,  Minister 
vicufla,  alpaca,  and  llama,  nitre,  guano,  gold,  and  of  Finance  and  Commerce ;  Col.  Belisario  Su- 
silver.  Articles  of  food,  cotton,  ana  woolen  arez.  Minister  of  War;  Garcia  Chavez,  Minister 
•  goods,  chemicals  and  drugs,  furniture,  and  re-  of  Justice, 
cently  coal  and  machinery,  are  the  principal  im-  The  trial  of  Pierola  was  begun,  but  for  some 
ports.  The  largest  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  unknown  reason  the  proceedings  were  discontin- 
although  in  recent  years  Germany  has  success-  ue<l.  His  friends  in  Congress  raised  a  protest 
fully  comj)eted  for  a  large  share.  The  imports  against  his  arbitrary  incarceration,  and  subse- 
in  1887  amounted  to  8,658,531  soles,  and  the  ex-  quently  the  vigilance  of  his  jailers  was  relaxed 
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Bufficientif  for  hiin  to  mnke  hieescape  in  Octo-       When  revolved,  the  cylindertrasgiTenslongi- 

ber.  A  revolutionary  conspiracjrUi  overthrow  the    tuilin&l  motion  by  means  of  a  screw  thr^  in 

Government  and  restore  Pierola  to  power  ended     the  shaft,  and  the  steel  point,  following  Ihe  un- 

in  vt  fiasco  on  Dec  21,  when  Col.  Artnro  Horalea 

ToI(k1o  entered  the  artillery  barracksand  uttered 

a  prhnunciamiento.      A   battalion   iif    iiirmitry 

from  Ayaeucho,  which  was  in  the  fon.  was  (hiiI*- 

lul  to  the  Government.     These  soldifr«   kilk-d 

the  leaders,   mostly   officers   of   the   iirmy.  ami 

frustrated  an  attempt  U)  seJEe  the  stbn-  i>[*  ritli-s 

in  the  arsenal.     Pierola  woe  a  few  l[iiii's  hwuv, 

waiting  to  be  signaleil  by   the  firing  i>t  Luiiniiii 

to  make  his  entry  into  the  capital. 

Foreign   Belatloog. — Boundary   i.lillioiilLii'.t 
with  Bolivia  and  Ecuador  have  been  aiiiiruMy 
•djusted.     The  French  Government,  in  (-.■hull  <.'f 
the  Dreyfus  claim  that  has  been  rejei  tiil   \n  ih<> 
Peruvian  Qovernment.  made  a  propi:-.!!!  i<i  en- 
force it  through  the  intervention  of  ('lull.     Tiiut 
republic  was  invited  to  adopt  the  claim,  mid  on 
the  strength  of  it  to  declare  permanent  thcoci'ii- 
pation  of  Tacna,  which,  according  to  iIk^  irt-uly 
o(  peace,  is  to  be  terminated  or  rendi'--'    i  p-> 
tive  by  the  decision  of  the  popular  vt 
department  at  the  end  of  ten  years  fn. 
20, 1883,  thedateof  the  treaty.     The  . 
can  minister  interceded  unoRicially 
autumn  of  ISM  in  behalf  ot  Franci 
Kotti,   a    Methodist    minister,    who 
Italian  citizen  but  the  agent  of  the  . 
can  Bible  Society.      He  conducted   i 
vate,  since  public  services  in  any  but  II 
man  Catholic  religion  are  forbidden  ' 
law,  a  [nissionary  chapel  in  Callao, 
made  some  converts.    For  this  he  w 
arrest«d  in  July  and  kept  in    jail 
several  months  without  trial. 

PHONOGKAPH.an  instrument 
for  recording  and  reproducing  ar- 
ticulate sound.     It  was  invented 

by  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  1878,  and  has  since  lieen  derlying  lines 
greatly  improved.  It  acts  on  the  well-known  through  the  se 
law  of  acoustics,  that  sound  consists  of  a  series  If  a  sound 
of  waves  spreading  from  a  Srst  cause,  as  ripples  vibration  comr 
from  a  stone  dropped  In  water.  The  origmal  the  line  traced 
phonograph  consisted  of  a  shaft  passing  through  where  the  snut 
these  indentat' 


1  the  c 


.  reproduced  them 

e  struck  the  diaphragm,  the 
inlcated  through  the  point  made 
n  the  foil  of  unequal  depth,  and 
1  was  made  by  the  human  voite, 
ns  were  visible  speech. 
!s  of  all  kinds  produced  each  its  own  vi- 
bration and  consequent  reconl  on  the  sensitive 
toil.    In  order  to  reproduce  the  sounds,  the  point 
was  withdrawn  and  the  cylinder  revolved  (wek- 
ward  to  its  original   position.     Again  applied. 
^  ^^^^■•■■w™=i^=.a^^^j'  i»"        ^''*  P"'"^  passeifalong  the  uneven  groove  it  had 
^jj^HH^^^^^^^^3HHjBb  jE£>      already  made,  when  the  vibrations  of  the  dia- 
-^^^^'-'C^BW*  "•^■^^^5S_^W        phragra  were  enactlv  repeated,  and  sounds  re- 
sembling the  original  ones  were  produced. 

In  this  first  phonograph,  only  loud  or  sharp 
sounds  were  given  back  with  any  certainty,  and 
even  these  were  weak  in  volnirie  anil  had  aw 
unpleasant  metallic  q^nnlitv.  This  whs  due  to 
the  properties  of  the  tinfoil  receiving  the  record, 
and  also  to  a  lack  of  delicacy  thmnirhout  the 
various  parts  of  the  machine.  Another  serious 
,     ^.     ,  defect,  preventing  its   perfect  reproduction  of 

in  the  surface  ot  the  cylinder  a  screw  thread  sound,  lay  in  (he  fact  that  the  slightest  variation 
was  cut,  ami  there  was  laid  over  it  a  delicate  in  the  s|iced  with  which  the  cylinder  was  turned 
sheathing  of  tinfoil.  Placed  against  thii'  foil  altereil  the  key  of  the  tones  given  out.  Thus,  a 
was  a  steel  point  projeeting  from  the  center  of  high  soprano  voice,  if  repeated  slowly,  became  a 
a  diaphragm,  composed  of  a  thin  sheet  of  Iron,  deep  bass,  and  a  low  voice  was  correspondingly 
A  sectional  view  of  this  diaphragm  and  point  in  high  if  given  rapidly, 
position  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Sometimes  the  sl«el  point  in  going  back  over 


a  balance 
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its  uneven  lines  would  tear  the  foil,  thus  destroy-    tions  it  could  be  readily  removed  aud  another 
ing  the  record ;  und  greut  ditUculty  was  expert-    adjusted  izi  its  place. 

eac-ed  in  replacing  an  engraved  sheet,  in  sueh  a  The  wax  surfuee  of  a  cylinder  was  so  durable 
wa^  a^  to  bring  the  lines  exactly  in  their  former  that  a  recorded  commuuiuition  could  be  repro- 
piteii tiou.  He tice,  although 
the  phonugmph  was  en- 
ttiusiadticaliy  received  and 
created  &  wide-spread  curi- 
osity and  wonder,  it  was 
found  to  t>e  of  BO  little 
practical  value  that  it  was 
aoon  relegated  to  the  realm 
o(  scientilic  to(" 

In  I88(f  J  S  Taintor 
wurkiHK  along  the  lines 
followed  by  Mr  Eklison 
produced  a  talking  ma 
Lblne  which  was  called  the 
graphophone  or  photio- 
graph-graphophimf  1  his 
invention  did  not  differ 
from  the  onginal  phono- 
graph in  pnnciple  but  im 
proved  U|>on  it  m  many 
essential  particulsr-  h  in 
ished.  It  rested  on  a  tabic, 
wi'h  power  supplied  by  a 
treadle,  like  a  sewing  mfr- 
cblne  (Fig.  S). 

Fitted  to  the  shaft  by 
means  of  clamps  was  a 
cylinder  composed  of  a 
preparation  of  wax.  This 
substance  received  the  vi-  ^  phonograph 
bmtlons  instead  of  the  tin-  E.  Bpea^biK- 
foil.  A  recording  dia-  for  cjllnden 
[^ragm,  having  a  sharp 
steel  point  attached,  was  composed  of  aluminum.  (Iiiced  hundreds  of  times  without  impairing  its 
and  a  repeating  diaphragm  of  mica  carried  a  distinctness.  Dictation  addi-essed  to  Ihe  infitni- 
smooth  steel  point  through  the  engraved  line,  ment  was  spoken  through  a  trumpet,  such  as  is 
giving  back  the  sounds  without  injuring  the  im-     somelimes  used  by  the  deaf:  and  in  order  to  hear 

firession.  The  cylinders  were  orily  six  inches  it  give  back  its  oommunicalion,  a  rubber  tube, 
ong  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  supplied  with  glass  or  vulcanite  tips  for  the  ears, 
was  attached  to  the  diaphragm. 

A  sensitive  governor  provided  that  the  ma- 
chineshould  be  drivenata  uniform  rale  of  speed, 
thus  preventing  sounds  from  being  returned  in 
a  false  key. 

In  1887  Mr.  Edison  resumed  experiments  with 
the  phonograph,  and  after  about  two  years  of 
patient  effort  brought  Ihe  invention  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  Comiileted,  it  rests  on  a 
polished  mahogany  boi  not  oiiite  a  loot  wide 
and  less  than  two  feet  long  (Fig.  4).  Within 
this  box  is  an  electric  motor,  by  which  the  cylin- 
der is  revolved  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed,  A 
E'loss  dia|)hrsgm  is  used  both  for  receiving  and 
reproducing  pounds,  and  sharp  and  smooth  points 
of  sapphire  record  and  read  the  vibrations,  Bt 
means  of  a  large  funnel,  varying  in  site  and 
form  for  specific  purposes,  tunes  played  by  or- 
chestras or  addresses  delivered  by  public  speak- 
ers can  be  recorded  and  given  out  so  as  to  be 
heard  in  a  large  room ;  or  this  funnel  can  be 
removed  and  the  sounds  carried  to  the  ear  by 
means  of  a  nibher  tube  attached  to  the  dia- 
phragm as  with  Ihe  phonograph -gmphnphone. 

By  this  latter  metnod  typewriters  take  dicta- 
*'"i  from  the  phonograph  without  its  voice  being 
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motor:  B.  batterr:  C  cylinders:  D.  diaphragm; 
G,fCOven)or;  E.  reprodudng-tube;  I.  chlp-bnuh 
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When  It  is  giving  out  a  record  ot  orchestra 
music,  the  diltereat  lastrumtnts  can  be  dJEtinclly 
heard,  or  soprano,  boss,  and  tenor  voices  recog- 
nized singing  in  iiiiiiton.  On  account  oF  the  loss 
of  volume  in  sound,  a  second  phonograph  does 
not  Buccesetully  take  its  record  from  a  first. 

The  record  as  ensraved  on  the  wai  surface  of 
a  cylinder  is  called  u  phonogranj.  and  Fig,  .'i 
shows  a  magnified  section  ot  a  cylinder  with  the 


Fio,  s,— MAonniD  SacnoH  or  Ciukpis.  vitb  Paoiio- 

phonogrsm  of  a  piece  of  instrumental  music. 
The  deep  dents  apparent  on  Ihid  are  caused  by 
loud  or  sudden  sounds. 

The  principle  of  the  phonograph  has  been  ap- 
plied to  many  ingenious  uses.  A  tiny  instru- 
ment incased  in  the  bodv  of  a  doll  and  operated 
by  means  of  a  crank  at  the  back,  repeats  nursery 
rnymes,  sings  songs,  or  makes  speeches  in  a 
shrill  childish  voice.  Clocks  are  ali<o  made  to 
announce  the  hour  in  spoken  words.  As  a  steno|[- 
rapher,  the  phonograph  already  occupies  a  wide 
field.  One  ot  its  cylindera  will  hold  trom  one 
tifousand  to  fourteen  hundred  words.  Inclosed 
in  a  case,  a  cylinder  utn  readily  be  mailed  to  a 
distant  point,  and  placed  under  the  needle  there, 
will  repeat  its  message  in  the  very  tones  of  the 
sender. 

The  possible  applications  of  this  instrument 
for  recording  sounds  instead  of  written  lanjfuage 
are  numerous.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  taking  of  evidence  in  court,  the  giving  of  the 
correct  pronunciation  and  accent  of  a  foreigii 
language,  and  the  furnishing  of  a  means  ot  com- 
munication for  the  blind. 

PHYSICS,  FK06RESS  OF.  IN  1890. 
ConstltntloD  or  M>tt«r.— Sir  William  Thom- 
son (Edinburgh  Royal  Society,  Feb.  3)  gives 
some  new  estimates  of  molecular  distances.  He 
proves,  by  mathematical  considerations,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  Intent  heat  of  vaporization  ot  a 
liquid  to  six  times  its  surface  tension  givea  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  molecules  per  lineal 
unit.   The  results  tor  several  liquidsareas  follow: 

AiroboT.:'.'.! !!!;!;!;!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!';;!!  mJmw,iioi) 
Chloroform"!;!!!!!!!!!!;!;!"!'!!'!;!'.  i\«oojb» 

OirlMHi'hlBiiIphidi iV.uni.rwii 

Turpratlne W.ftlW.nno 

VotmlBom W.OOO.OOO 

Wood  spirit. IftOIHI.UUO 


No  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  relative 
values  of  the  numbers.  The  noteworthy  point  is 
their  complete  agreement  in  order  ot  magnitude. 
(See  also  benaili/,  below.) 

MecbMiiicfi.  Gravity. — C.  V.  Bova.  by  using 
the  delicate  quartz  fibers  thai  were  £rst  made  by 
him.  has  succeeded  in  showing  the  Cavendishei- 
periment  on  the  attraction  uf  two  masses  ot  lead, 
in  an  ordinary  room,  with  no  protection  against 
draughts.  His  whole  apparatus  does  not  exceed 
the  size  ot  an  onlinary  galvanometer,  and  he 
uses  a  simple  galvanometer  lamp  and  scale. 
With  this  the  mutual  attraction  of  two  bird 
shot  can  be  shown  ;  whereas,  with  the  most 
delicate  suspensory  fibers  hitherto  known,  the 
attraction  ot  laree  masses  could  be  demonslroted 
with  ^at  difnculty.  and  only  by  taking  ex- 
traordinary precautions.  De  Sparre  (Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  Oct.  6)  has  deduced  a  complete 
formula  for  the  motion  ot  Foucault's  pendulum 
in  air,  which  shows  that  (he  resistance  of  the  at- 
mosphere has  an  indirect  influence  on  the  veloc- 
ity ot  rotation  of  the  plane  of  oecillation,  tKsidei 
diminishing  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  and 
causing  a  deformation  ot  the  oscillation  curve. 
Dr.  LeTimanu,  in  a  discussion  ot  ancient  Babylo- 
nian weights  and  measures  (Berlin  Physical  So- 
ciety, Nov.  22),  gave  the  opinion  that  the  Babylo- 
nians knew  the  length  ot  the  seconds  pendulum. 
At  Babylon  this  is  092-5  millimetres,  and  the 
Babylonian  toot  is  almost  exactly  one  third  ot 
this  len^h. 

DeiMty. — Dr.  Q.  Johnstone  Stoney  (■"  Philo- 
sophical Magazine."  June)  maintains  that  the 
distinction  between  different  parts  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  word  "density"  does  not  eiist  in 
the  elemental  ether,  and  that  in  it  the  element 
of  volume  Is  identical  with  the  element  of  mass. 
Assuming  Thomson's  vortei-alnm  theory  of  the 
constitution  ot  matter,  the  density  ot  a  lump  of 
iron,  for  instance.  Is  nothing  but  a  function  ot 
the  primary  motions  that  prevail  in  a  certain 
portion  ot  s'pace,  the  "  matter  "  of  the  iron  lieing 
nothing  but  a  tangle  of  vortex  motions  in  the 
ether.  In  the  dynamics  of  the  ultimate  motions 
of  this  ether  there  is  no  such  physical  quantity 
as  density.  Only  when  an  accumulation  of  these 
primary  motions  is  lumped  together,  and  where 
we  investigate  the  drifting  about  of  these  accu- 
mulations, do  we  find  need  of  such  a  conception. 
as  a  substitute  tor  having  to  take  separately  into 
consideration  some  of  the  motions  that  are  really 

Elattieily.—Prot  Richard  Threfall,  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  has  measured  the  elastic  constants 
ot  C  V.  Boys's  quartz  threails.  The  results  given 
in  C.  U.  S.  units  are  as  follow: 

BliPpl«rlKldllTstK°C t8S15>10» 

Tounn'imoduliuitWC MTM  >  I*" 

BnlkiDoduhn H8J    .ID" 

rVMSdent'ofHMiaxpindM'nTraW-'tDM-;;  ■«i«ni|T 

OmvepDDdUig  lempeiUiin  eueSFlnil -WliUll 

The  limit  of  allowable  twist  was  one  third  of  a 
turn  per  centimetre  in  a  fliier  01  cm.  in  diam- 
eter. Prof.  John  Perry  ("Philosophical  Maga. 
zine."  March)  has  investigated  the  behavior  of 
twisted  strips  of  metal,  which  show  curions 
properties.  A  straight  strip  was  first  perraanent- 
Iv  twisted  so  as  to  leave  the  axis  straight.  When 
force  was  applied  to  stt^tch  such  a  strip  there  was 


U^drofreo  at  0«». . .  8-T  x  10-» 

Air  at  u^ l'T5  x  I0-* 

Oxygen  at  U^ t'l%  x  ia-« 

LIQUIDS. 

Ether  at  iWo 9xl()-< 

Ether  at  1U« l-9xlo-» 

Witter  at  irr« 8-OxlO-» 

WateratiU» 1*0x10  > 
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slight  elongation,  with  large  relative  rotation  of  in  met.iil  except  at  one  end.    When  the  free  sur- 

the  ends.    Other  complicated  phenomena  were  face  was  uppermost,  the  speed  of  solution  was 

also  otwserved.    Ayrton  and  Perry  find  that  a  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  ot  the  sur- 

double-twisted  strip  of  constant  length,  with  in-  face  from  the  open  end  ;  but  when  it  pointed 

itial  pull,  can  be  used  as  a  delicate  thermome-  downward,  the  velocity  was  uniform.    A  prism 

Xer  or  galvanometer,  owing  to  its  sensitiveness  a  metre  long  would  require  seventy  years  for  com- 

to  heat  and  to  the  electric  current.  plete  solution  in  the  former  case,  but  only  two  and 

Viscosity. — Dr.  Carl   Barus,  of   the    United  a  half  days  in  the  latter ;  the  time  varying  in  one 

States  Geological  Survey  ('*  Philosophical  Maga-  case  as  the  square  of  the  lineal  magnitude,  and  in 

zine,"  April),  has  made  measurements  of  the  ab-  the  other  in  a  simple  ratio.  Dr.  Schultze  reports  in 

solute  viscosity  of  matter  in  all  physical  states  **  Science  "  his  discovery  that  ordinary  beer  will 

by  new  methocls.    He  remarks  that  viscosity  is  dissolve  glass.    After  standinsr  for  a  few  minutes 

the  chief  variable  of  our  material  environment,  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  liquid  changes  perceptibly 

and  that  it  nowhere  fails  to  appeal  to  the  senses,  in  taste  and  odor.    This  is  due  to  the  lead  m  the 

It  furnishes  the  chief  criterion  of  the  physicid  elass.    One  cubic  centimetre  of  beer  dissolved  in 

stat«  of  a  body.    His  results  aro  as  follow,  given  five  minutes  6*26  ten  millionths  of  a  milligramme 

in  C.  G.  S.  units :  of  glass.  In  experiments  on  solutions  of  gases,  P. 

OASES  AND  VAPOBS.      i         VISCOUS  FLUIDS.  7*"  P^^^^^m  (Paris  Academv  of  Sciences,  Jan. 

Etheratoo 68  x  10-^  Mrtae  ^lue 9x10-  Jf),  shows  that  there  IS  a  specia  sta  e  of  equilib- 

-               -         -             ™-«ii«K*u«.               m  *v  nujn  for  such  solutions  when  the  lower  part  is 

SOLIDS.  cooled  and  the  upper  is  heated. 

Pnrafflne  at  »o«. ...  >2  x  10> ^  Capillarity,— iMTil  Rayleigh  has  made  a  series 

Hai^  steeL  gtoto.  of  valuable  experiments  on  the  surface  tension  of 

Softit^l/.Cxio^Scxioi-  \m^!^^^  To  test  the  hypothesis  of  Marangoni 

(1871)  that  the  great  extensibility  of  a  soap  solu- 
tion is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  coating  that 
is  caused  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  carbon 

The  viscosity  of  gases  thus  lies  between  7X 10-*  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  he  made  observations 

atwl  2x10-*,  that  of  liquids  between  9  X  10-*  and  on  a  recently  formed  surface,  thinking  that  the 

1  X  !&-*,  and  that  of  solids  between  10  "  and  formation  of  such  a  pellicle  wonld  require  time. 

10".    The  viscosity  of  gases  decreases  on  cool-  The  wave  length  of  the  stationary  vibrations  of 

ing,  whereas  that  of  liquids  increases.  a  jet  of  the  liquid  enabled  him  to  calculate  the 

lilqaids  and  Gases.   Solution, — Two  opposite  tension,  and  thus  in  this  case  the  surface  could 

theories  of  the  solution  of  solids  in  liquids  are  be  observed  before  it  was  lio  second  old.    Exact 

still  held,  and  each  is  supported  with  ability,  measurement  was  rendered  easy  by  photography. 

The  upholders  of  the  chemical  or  "  hydrate  "  and  it  was  found  that  the  tension  of  a  surface  so 

theory,  who  assert  that  the  solid  forms  definite  recently  formed  was  the  same  whether  the  liquid 

compounds  with  the  lic^uid,  and  that  every  so-  were  soap  solution  or  pure  water.    This  evident- 

lution  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  such  hy-  ly  supports  Marangoni's  hypothesis.    The  same 

drat«s,  find  new  evidence  in  their  support  in  the  observer  (Edinburgh  Royal  Society,  March  27) 

carved  figures  that  represent  the  properties  of  has  observed  the  action  of  oil  on  tne  motion  of 

solutions   of   various  strengths.    Such   curves  camphor  on  water.    Cleanliness  is  absolutely  es- 

show  sudden  chants  of  curvature  at  certain  sential  to  this  motion,  which  is  caused  by  a'  dif- 

points,  which  are  the  same  whatever  property  ference  of  tension  between  t  he  pure  water  and 

be  examined,  and  so  correspond,  it  is  claimed,  to  that  which  has  dissolved  the  camphor.    A  mere 

definite  hydrates.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ad-  touch  of  the  finger  gives  enough  oil  to  the  water 

vooates  of  the  physical  theory — who  hold  that  to  stop  the  motion.    The  thickne&s  of  the  film  of 

there  is  no  chemical  union,  and  that  the  mol-  olive  oil  necessary  to  stop  the  motion  was  found 

ecules  of  the  dissolved  substance  mingle  freely  to  be  from   1*5  to  2  micro-millimetres.     This 

with  those  of  the  solvent  in  all  proportions —  thickness  is  far  below  the  range  of  the  ordinary 

claim  that,  at  any  rate  in  weak  solutions,  the  forces  of  cohesion,  for  the  black  portions  of  a 

dissolvedsubstance  obeys  laws  analogous  to  those  soap  bubble  are  12  micn>-millimetres  thick.   Yet 

of  gase8^(see  ** Annual  Cyclopfedia,    1880.  page  thinner  films  were  experimented  on  later  (Lon- 

602),  and  that  therefore  its  molecules  must  be  don  Royal  Society,  June  5)  in  ol)servations  on 

nncombin^  with  those  of  the  solvent.     But  the  superficial  viscosity  of  water.    Prof.  Willard 

even  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  chemical  Gibbs,  of  Yale,  has  claimed  that  this  also  is  due 

theory  do  not  altogether  deny  the  existence  of  to  a  superficial  pellicle,  and  Lord  Rayleigh  wished 

hydrates  in  strong  solutions,  and  probably  the  to  find  whether  such  a  pellicle  was  caused  by 

truth  is  to  be  found  in  a  union  of  the  two  views,  contamination.    The  viscosity  was  observed  by 

Prof.  8.  U.  Pickering  (London  Physical  Society,  watching  the  rotation  of  disks  or  of  rings  of  wire 

March  7),  in  an  argument  against  the  physical  just  touching  the  surface  of  the  liquid.    Water 

theory,  points  out  that  while,  if  it  be  true,  the  showed  no  resistance  to  a  shearing  stress  as  exert- 

molecular  depression  of  the  freezins:  point  of  a  ed  by  a  disk,  but  ouickly  stopped  a  ring  with  a 

solution  should  be  independent  of  the  nature  of  cross  wire,  which  by  rotation  tended  to  deform 

the  solvent,  the  variations,  in  fact,  are  from  30  part  of  the  surface.    With  a  solution  of  saponine. 

to60j)er  cent.    He  says  that  on  the  theory  he  nowever,  the  surface  acted  as  if  almost  rigid, 

opposes  it  should  also  be  independent  of  the  When  the  surface  was  cleaned  by  means  of  an 

atnount  of  the  solvent,  but  that  there  is  a  varia-  air  blast,  the  superficial  viscosity  disappeared, 

tion  of  40per  cent.  J.  Stefan  (Vienna  "  Berichte."  The  films  causing  this  viscosity  were  only  ^  as 

Nov.  21. 1880)  has  experimented  on  the  velocity  thick  as  those  necessary  to  stop  the  motion  of 

of  solution  of  a  [>rism  of  rock  salt  that  is  inclosed  camphor,  measuring  ^  micro-millimetre  or  g^o 
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of  the  wave  length  of  yellow  light  Van  der 
Mensbrugghe  concludes,  from  experiments  on 
liquids,  esiiecially  from  the  modtflcation  of  cap- 
illary phenomena  by  local  heating  and  by  dis- 
solved substances,  that  Gausses  theory  agrees 
with  the  facts,  while  those  of  Laplace  and  Pois- 
son  do  not.  Pmf.  C.  Michie  (Fklinburgh  Royal 
Society,  March  17)  has  observed  surface  tension 
by  means  of  the  ripples  started  bv  a  tuning 
fork.  These  were  photographed,  and  the  nega- 
tives were  measurecl  micrometrically.  He  was 
thus  able  to  measure  the  surface  tension  of  mer- 
cury, and  to  prove  that  it  is  reduced  more  than 
20  per  cent,  by  strong  electrification. 

Expansion  and  Compression, — Prof.  A.  M. 
Wortnington  (London  Physical  Society,  June 
20)  has  measured  the  extension  of  a  liquid  col- 
umn bv  three  methods — that  of  the  barometer 
tube,  the  centrifugal  methcxl,  and  that  of  slow 
cooling.  He  thus  submitted  water  to  an  exten- 
sive force  of  7*9  atmospheres,  sulphuric  acid  to 
12,  and  alcohol  to  17.  The  coefficient  of  extensi- 
bility in  all  cases  was  much  less  than  that  of  com- 
pressibility. The  results  are  astonishing  when 
It  is  considered  that  liquids  are  usually  thought 
to  have  no  extensibility  at  all.  A.  E.  Tutton 
(V  Nature.'*  Oct  16)  has  found  that  many  lique- 
fied gases  expand  enormously  when  heated,  as 
compared  with  ordinary  liouids,  the  expansion 
sometimes  exceeding  that  of  the  unlic^uefled  gas. 
Thus,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  houid  chlo- 
rine at  SG**  is  *00346 — nearly  that  oi  gaseous 
chlorine,  and  before  the  critical  temperature 
of  146**  is  reached  the  coefficient  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  gas.  Prof.  P.  G.  Tait,  in 
the  report  on  the  physics  of  the  **  Challenger  " 
expedition,  describes '  elaborate  experiment  on 
the  compressibility  of  water.  The  average  com- 
pression of  fresh  water  at  0*  C,  and  at  low  pressure, 
IS  520  X  10~'  per  atmosphere,  with  the  minimum 
at  66*.  The  compressibility  and  the  temperature 
of  the  minimum  are  both  lowered  bv  increased 
pressure.  At  456*9  atmospheres  the  average 
compression  is  478  xlO'^  per  atmosphere,  and 
the  temperature  of  minimum  compressibility  is 
about  dO"  C.  The  average  compression  of  sea 
water  is  *92  that  of  fresh,  and  tne  minimum  is 
50°  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  depth  of  a  sea 
six  miles  deep  is  reduced  620  feet  bv  the  com- 

f)ression  due  to  its  own  weight.  The  general 
evel  of  the  ocean  is  reduced  116  feet  by  such 
compression,  and  if  the  compressibility  of  water, 
infinitesimal  as  it  is,  should  vanish*  2,000,000 
square  miles  of  land  would  bo  submerged.  Prof. 
S,  U.  Pickering  (*•  Philosophical  Magazine,"  No- 
vember) has  examined  the  curves  that  represent 
the  varying  density  of  water  at  different  tem- 
peratures, and  finds  that  there  are  changes  of 
curvature  at  18**  and  10°.  H6  thinks. that  a 
liquid  is  composed  of  various  partially  dissociated 
aggregates  of  their  fundamental  molecules ;  and 
such  complicated  bodies  would  necessarily  be  un- 
stable. Other  liquids,  such  as  ethyl  chloride, 
methyl  bromide,  carbon  disulphide,  and  the  alco- 
hols, show  similar  changes. 

Water  Drops, — C.  V.  Boys  (London  Physical 
Society,  May  2)  has  succeeded,  by  exposures  of 
^tfjj  second  about  twenty  times  a  second,  in  pho- 
tographing water  drops,  showing  their  forma- 
tion, their  breaking  away,  their  oscillation,  and 
their  rebound    from    the    liquid  surface  they 


strike.  The  zo5trope  reproduces  the  phenomeim 
in  a  very  striking  manner. 

Barometry, — The  largest  water  barometer  ever 
made  has  been  pla<'ed  in  St.  Jacaues's  Tower, 
Paris.  It  is  12'69  metres  long  and  2  centimetres 
in  diameter.  It  has  a  special  registering  appara^ 
tus,  and  is  said  to  be  very  active  during  thun- 
der storms. 

Sound.  Velocity  of  Propagation, — Gen.  A. 
W.  Greely  gives  the  following  measurements  at 
very  low  temperatures : 

Temperatare 

Noinber  of  obaervoiions. 

AverNire  Telocity  Ui  me- 

tree  per  seeond 


58 
89C*1 


-2.VT* 
114 


— 87->«» 
IM 


8171        8W1 


-4ft-e» 

M56 


The  diminution  of  velocity  with  the  tempera- 
ture was  0*603  merre  per  degree.  Violle  and 
Vautier  (Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Feb.  3) 
show  that  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  whatever  the 
impulse,  a  sound  wave  tends  toward  a  simple 
determined  form,  and  that  when  this  is  once  ac- 
quired, the  various  parts  of  the  wave  are  propa- 
gated with  normal  velocity.  In  the  open  air 
this  is  greater  than  in  a  tube,  where  the  wave  is 
retarded  in  invente  ratio  to  the  diameter. 

Bells, — Lord  Kayleigh  C*  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine," January)  has  experimented  on  the  tones  of 
bells,  chiefly  with  the  obiect  of  finding  the  dif- 
ference between  the  good  and  the  bad,  with  re- 
spect to  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  various  notes 
each  gives.  The  task  of  making  a  perfectly  con- 
sonant bell  is  not  hopeless,  he  thinks;  but  so 
much  tentative  work  would  be  re<)uired  that  it  is 
not  likely  soon  to  be  accomplished.  Haweis 
(1878)  says  that  a  "true*'  Belgian  bell  gives  its 
dominant  note  if  struck  a  little  above  the  rim, 
the  third  when  struck  two  thirds  up,  and  the 
fifth  near  the  top ;  and  that  a  true  bell  is  that  in 
which  the  third  and  fifth  are  heard  in  riirht  rela- 
tive subordination  to  the  fundamental,  tiayleieh 
says  that  manv  more  tones  than  these  usually 
occur.  Five  of  the  bells  that  he  tested  gave  the 
following: 


J. 

u. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

d'-8 

f"jt-a 

ft-l-8 

aS-t-S 
a' -1-0 

c"jt+4 
e"  +  G 

a"« 

d'-6 

d"+8 
f'fitIO 

d'*« 
b'+« 
e" 

C"8+8 

The  figures  after  the  notes  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  by  which  they  were  out  of 
tune. 

I'hermovhons. — Kallemann,  in  a  recent  inauga- 
ral  at  Halle,  describes  experiments  on  what  he 
calls  a  drahtthermophon.  This  consists  of  a 
source  of  sound,  a  microphone,  battery,  and 
stretched  wire,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a 
membrane  connected  with  a  resonator. 

With  a  variable  current  the  wire  lengthened 
and  shortened  rapidly,  setting  the  membrane  in 
vibration.  The  strength  of  current,  the  tension 
of  the  wire,  and  its  thickness  all  influenced 
the  strength  of  the  sound ;  but  the  length  of  the 
wire  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  a  sonnd  being 
obtained  with  a  wire  one  centimetre  long.  *  The 
direction  of  current  also  was  without  influence, 
which  points  to  a  thermal  origin  of  the  sound. 

Timhre, — Prof.  Rudolf  Koenig  has  made  ex- 
periments which  extend  Helmholtz's  classical  re- 
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searches  on  this  subject  and  which  do  not  alto-  C  was  practically  constant  for  all.    Assuming  it 

gether  agree  with   them.     He  has  shown  that  to  be  aosolutely  so,  the  results  were: 

when  two  simple  tones  interfere  two  sets  of  pri-  

inary  beats  are  produced,   "  inferior  "  and  "  su-  scbstancks. 

perior,"  corresponding  to  the  positive  and  nega-  'i^'ater * ~l9-8?4        2796~       SMs^ 


A 
19-8M 

B 

2T96 

19  776 

44d8 

2(l-68 

7448 

20-98 

8019 

21M 

12862 

tive  remainders  obtained  by  dividing  the  fre-  Sa\phuT. '...'.'.'....'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.     19  776        44&8          8  868 

quencv  of  the  higher  tone  by  that  of  the  lower.    Cadmium  2<»-68  7448  s  868 

thus/if  the  frequencies  are  74  and  40.  the  b^ts  ESL^^  — :::::::::     ^        ,^         f^ 

are  d4  and  o  per  second,  smce  we  may  say  that  40  IS . 

contained  in  74  once  with  a  remainder  of  34,  or  The  same  experimenter  (*'  Philosophical  Maga- 

twice,  with  a  remainder  of  —6.    Pie  has  shown  zine,"  October)  thinks  that  whenever  a  substance 

that  the  so-called  combinational  tones  are  due  to  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  no 

the  coalescence  of  beats.    By  his  **wave  siren"  matter  whether  above  or  below  the  critical  point, 

he  proves  also  that  the  difference  of  phase  of  the  the  cause  is  a  change  of  the  molecule  fi-om  a 

elements  of  a  compound  note  affects  its  timbre,  more  complex  to  a  less  complex  form.    So  long 

In  this  siren  a  toothed  cylinder  revolves  before  a  as  the  molecule  is  unchanged,  the  isometrics 

vertical  slit  through  which  a  stream  of  air  passes,  (lines  of  equal  volume)  are  all  straight  lines,  but 

The  intensity  of  the  sound  varies  accordmcr  to  as  soon  as  the  change  begins  they  curve.    He 

the  shape  of  the  teeth,  and  by  shaping  them  remarks,  however,  that  pressures  that  seem  very 

properly  the  timbre  of  any  compound  note  can  large  to  us  may  be  infinitesimal  compared  with 

oe  imitated.     It  is  found  thus  that  the  sound  the  molecular  pressures  in  liquids  and  solids, 

of  two  notes  differing  in  phase  by  one  quarter  is  Energy  of  a  Oas. — G.  Staub  compares  this 

distinctly  more  forcible  than  that  of  the  same  quantity  with  the  light  the  gas  is  capable  of 

notes  differing  by  three  quarters.  emitting,  by  placing  a  Geissler's  tul)e  in  an  ice 

Voice  Figures, — This  name  is  given  by  Mrs.  calorimeter.     The  ice  transmits  the  luminous 

Watts  Hughes  to  what  are  practically  Chladni's  rays,  so  that  only  the  energy  of  the  dark  ones  is 

figures  in  a  viscid  medium.    A  semi-fluid  paste  measured.    The  measurement  is  then  repeated 

is  spread  on  an  elastic  membrane  which  is  made  with  the  surface  of  the  Xwhe  blackened  so  as  to 

to  vibrate  by  a  steadily  sung  note.    The  paste  is  absorb  all  rays.     The  maximum  of  light  was 

thrown  into  beautiful  fonns  that  resemble  waves,  found  to  be  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy, 

flowers,  and  trees.    In  one  set  of  figures,  called  which  rose  to  32*8  per  cent,  when  condensers 

by  Mrs.  Hughes  **  daisy  forms,*' the  number  of  were  used.    In  hydrogen  the  optical  effect  was 

petals  increases  as  the  pitch  rises.  less  than  in  air. 

Heat.      Thermometry,— "l^lie  experiments  of  Kinetic   Theory,— IS,,  P.  Culverwell  ("Philo- 

Dr.  Sydney  Young  show  that  the  main  part  of  sophical  Magazine,"  July)  grants  Sir  William 

the  observed  permanent  ascent  of  the  zero  point  Thomson's   objection    to    the    kinetic   theory, 

of  a  mercury  thermometer,  after  prolonged  neat-  That  objection  is  that  mutual  action  of  mole- 

ing,  is  not  due  to  compression  of  the  bulb,  as  has  cules,  mathematically  considered,  does  not  tend 

been  supposed.    H.  Tomlinson  supposes  that  the  to  establish  temperature  equilibrium.  Culverwell 

molecules  of  all  solids,  after  heating  nearly  to  says,  however,  that  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 

the  melting  point,  are,  after  cooling,  in  a  state  of  excluding  the  action  of  the  ether,  it  can  never  be 

constraint.    Phis  state  would  be  abolished  by  re-  proved  that  the  unaided  gas  molecules  do  tend 

peated  heating  and  cooling,  the  particles,  by  practically  to  this  result.    He  regards  the  actual 

what  Prof.  G.  Wiedemann  calls  **accommoda-  tendency  to  uniform  heat  as  an  action  of  the 

tion,"  settling  into  their  normal  positions.  Young,  ether  analogous  to  conduction.    This  assuinp- 

however.  says  that  long-continued  steady  heating  tion  re<luces  the  number  of  facts  explicable  by 

is  more  effective.    J.  Puluj  has  invented  a  new  the  pure  kinetic  theory,  by  shifting  the  trouble 

telethermometer,  which  has  a  glass  tube  of  hy-  to  the  ether.    Ladislaus  Natanson  (*'Philosophi- 

drogen,  in  which  is  a  carbonized  thread  fastened  cal  Magazine,"  January)  remarks  that  in  the 

to  an  iron  spiral.    These  form  two  branches  of  a  kinetic  theory  we  are  far  from  possessing  a  gen- 

Wheatstone  s  bridge.     When  the  temperature  eral  definition  of  temperature,  the  usual  one  be- 

changes,  the  resistances  of  the  two  substances  ing  applicable  only  to  perfect  gases.     In  cases 

change  in  opposite  directions,  destroying  the  where  atoms  and  molecules  both  exist  in  a  gas 

balance  and  affecting  a  galvanometer  atanydis-  the  mean  values  of  the  kinetic  energies  of  the 

tance.    The  instrument  will  show  a  change  of  two  classes  may  be  different,  and  not  even  in 

0*1*  C.  constant  ratio.  '  Which  should  measure  the  tem- 

Heat  of  Vaporizatioti. — E.  Mathias.  from  ex-  peraturet    It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that 

periments  on  carbon  dioxide  near  its  critical  iodine  atoms,  N0«  groups,  etc.,  coniuine  into 

point,  finds  that  if  a  curve  be  constructed  with  molecules  only  during  collision,  and  this  is  prob- 

temperatares  as  abscissie  and  heats  of  vaporiza-  ablv  true  of  all  gaseous  molecules, 

tion  as  ordinates,  its  tangent  at  the  critical  point  ttigrlit.     Velocity,— Vrot,  E.  W.  Morley  finds 

is  vertical,  making  it  probable  that  the  latent  that  the  velocity  of  light  increases  in  a  magnetic 

heat  vanishes  altogether  at  the  critical  point.  field  by  7  parts'in  1,000,000,000. 

Boiling  Poinif. — Carl  Barus,  of  the  United  J^easurement  by  Light  Waves, — Prof.  A.  A. 

States  Geological  Survev  ("  Philosophical  Maga-  Michelson    ("American    Journal    of   Science," 

zine."  February),  has  iletermined  the  pressure  Febniary)  concludes  from  experiments  with  the 

variations  of  certain  high  temperature  boiling  refractonieter  that  with  a  few  f>ieces  of  plane 

E)ints.*  In  the  equation  of  Dupr^,  lo^  p=A—  glass  it  is  possible  to  construct  an  instrument 
/$—C  log  $,  where  $  is  the  boiling  point  and  p  that  combines  the  functions  of  a  microscope, 
the  pressure,  he  has  found  the  values  of  the  telescope,  and  spectroscope,  and  that,  for  pur- 
quantities  A,  B,  and  C,  for  several  substances,  poses  of  measurement,  it  may  be  made  far  to 
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surpass  them  all  in  accuracy.    The  utmost  limit  Interference. — P.  Garbe   ("  Journal  de  Phy- 

of  accuracy  in  the  setting  of  a  cross-hair  on  a  sique,"  IX,  47),   has  found  that  two  kinds  of 

fine  ruled  line  is  '000002  inch,  but  direct  meas-  bands  are  produced  when  light  is  passed  through 

urement  of  the  length  of  a  wave  of  green  light  two  similar  gratings.     The  first  are  bands  of 

in  the  spectrum  of  mercury  vapor  showed  an  which  the  central  one  is  colored  like  the  others, 

error  of  only  '0000001.  and  the  color  changes  periodically  if  the  gratings 

Spectroscopy, — Dr.  E.  Pringsheim  (Berlin  Ph^r-  be  shifted  or  rotated.    If  the  slit  be  small  the 

sical  Society,  Feb.  21)  remarks,  that  by  experi-  second  kind  of  bands — true  interference  bands — 

ments  on  the  spectrum  of  burning  sodium  vapor  are  produced. 

it  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  **  Does  a  O.   Wienen    (Wiedemann's    **  Annalen,"  XL, 

gas  acquire  the  power  of  emitting  light  rays  208)  has  photographed  stationary  light  waves  in 

when  its  temperature  is  raised!"  since  chemical  a  sensitive  transparent  collodion  lamina,  who^e 

action   may  alter  the  conditions.     He  heated  thickness  was  only  about  ^  the  length  of  a  wave 

metallic  sodium  in  a  closed  tube,  and  obtained  of  the  light  used.    This  lamina  was  placed  be- 

the  usual  bright  line,  but  does  not  consider  Kirch-  tween  two  glass  plates  at  a  small  angle  with  a 

hoff*s  law  proved  absolutely  for  gaseous  radia-  metal  mirror.    After  exposure,  layers  were  dis- 

tion,  since  the  nitrogen  in  his  tubes  contained  covered  in  the  lamina,  which  were  due  to 


minute  traces  of  oxygen.    Prof.  S.  P.  Langlev  tion  at  the  ventral  segments  of  the  stationary 

and  F.  W.  Very  (**  American  Journal  of  Science,  waves  produced  by  reflection.    The  experiment 

August)  report  careful   experiments  with    the  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  chemically 

spectroscope  and  bolometer  on  the  light  emitted  active  vibrations  of  polarized  light  are  at  right 

by  the  Cuban  ftre-fly  Pyrophorus  noctUucu8,  The  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization.    Probably 

insect  produces  no  heat  rays,  except  those  iden-  the  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  medium  pro- 

tical  with  its  luminous  radiation,  while  in  or-  duce  vibrations  of  the   solid  particles  in  the 

dinary  industrial  methods  of  lighting  by  candle,  same  direction  which  causes  the  photochemical 

lamp,  or  gas,  99  per  cent,  of  the  energy  produced  change. 

is  wasted  in  heat.  Even  in  the  electric  light  Abaorption.  —  Herzberg  Schulze,  in  experi- 
such  waste  is  enormous.  The  fire-fly  light,  there-  ments  on  the  absorptive  power  for  li^ht  of  dif> 
fore,  is  far  more  economical  than  any  yet  discov-  ferent  kinds  of  glass,  fluds  that  thick,  heavy 
ered,  and  Prof.  Langley  sees  no  reason  why  we  glass  absorbs  27  per  cent. ;  less  heavy,  12*6  per 
should  not  one  day  pfoiluce  it  in  our  labora-  cent. ;  white  Rhenish  glass,  10  per  cent ;  and 
tories.  J.  R.  Rydberg,  of  the  University  of  ordinary  mirror  glass,  10  per  cent 
Lund,  Sweden  ("rhilosophical  Magazine,"  April)  Refraction. — E.  Doumer  (Carl's  "Repertori- 
has  found  that  the  "  long  "  lines  of  the  spectra  of  um,"  110,  40-42)  flnds  that  all  salts  of  the  same 
the  elements  form  doublets  or  triplets,  in  which  acid  that  contain  equal  amounts  of  metal  have 
the  difference  of  the  wave  numbers  of  their  cor-  equal  molecular  refractive  power.  For  instance, 
responding  components  is  constant  for  each  ele-  the  refractive  power  of  MCI  is  21 '5  ;  that  of 
^  ment  This  rule  had  already  been  announced  by  MCU  is  42*8;  tnat  of  S04Ma  is  42*5,  etc.  Prof. 
Hanly  for  magnesium,  zinc,  and  chlorine.  Ryd-  S.  P.  Thompson  described  Bertrand's  refrae- 
berg  flnds,  aho,  that  the  components  of  the  tometer  before  the  London  Physical  Society  on 
doublets  form  series,  of  which  the  terms  are  March  7.  The  instrument  depends  on  the  total 
functions  of  the  consecutive  integers.  These  reflection  of  a  hemisphere  of  glass,  8  millimetres 
series  are  of  three  kinds  or  groups,  which  he  in  diameter,,  at  the  end  of  a  tube,  plane  face  out- 
names  respectively  "  diffuse,  *'  sharp,"  and  ward,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  axis 
"  principal,  and  the  flrst  two  kinds  are  divided  of  the  tube.  One  side  of  the  convex  surface  is 
each  into  three  orders.  Series  of  the  same  groap  illuminated  through  a  piece  of  ground  glass 
and  those  of  the  same  ordei  are  related  mathe-  perpendicular  to  the  plane  face.  The  eye-piece 
matically  to  one  another  in  a  way  that  shows  is  focused  on  a  scale  of  ^  millimetre  in  the 
that  they  all  belong  to  one  system.  The  wave  tube.  A  fllm  of  the  liquid  to  be  measured  is 
lengths  and  wave  numbers  of  corresponding  spread  over  the  plane  face  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
lines,  as  well  as  the  values  of  certain  constants  the  position  of  the  line  separating  the  light  part 
in  the  mathematical  formula  giving  the  relation  of  the  field  from  the  dark  part  is  read  on  the 
of  corresponding  series,  are  periodic  functions  scale.  This  differs  with  the  liquid  that  is  used, 
of  the  atomic  weight  Joseph  S.  Ames,  of  Johns  and  by  calibrating  the  instrument  the  refractive 
Hopkins  University  {ibid,,  July),  has  deduced  index  can  be  read  off  at  once.  This  refractometer 
similar  relations  between  cadmium  and  zinc,  is  remarkable  for  handiness  and  accuracy.  Hu- 
C.  Runge,  of  Hanover,  discussing  the  method  rioh  and  Mermeret  (Carl's  "  Repertonum,''  page 
of  E.  J.  F.  Love  (see  "Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  110,  1187)  have  measured  the  refractive  index  of 
1889,  page  095)  for  discriminating  between  real  gold  leaf  bv  observing  the  alteration  of  phase  of 
and  accidental  coincidence  of  lines  in  spectra,  transmitted  light  with  Jamin's  interference  appa- 
agrees  with  Love  that  if  the  curve  representing  ratus.  They  found  the  index  equal  to  '19  for 
errors  of  coincidence  diverges  from  the  theoreti-  the  spectral  line  C,  to  '41  for  D,  to  '72  for  6,  and 
cal  error  curve  the  supposed  coincidences  are  dis-  for  '93  for  F.  Kundt  ("  Annual  Cyclomedia," 
proved,  but  asserts  that  even  if  the  curves  agree  1889,  page  697)  found  '38  for  red  light  and  '1  for 
there  is  no  proof.  He  shows  that  for  a  certain  blue.  H.  Rubens  (Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
distance  of  lines  in  one  spectrum  the  plotted  July  24)  has  measured  the  refractive  index  of 
curve  must  always  resemble  the  error  curve  for  metals  by  Kundt*s  prism  method.  He  finds 
any  lines  that  one  pleases  to  take  as  lines  of  the  that  light,  in  passing  from  iron,  cobalt  or  nickel, 
other  spectrum.  This  conclusion  invalidates  to  air,  begins  by  following  the  sine  law  for  small 
many  of  the  supposed  proofs  of  Grlinwald's  angles,  but  for  larger  ones  deviates  from  it ;  so 
theory  ('*  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1889,  page  695).  that  the  refractive  index  should  be  calculated 
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only  from  approximately  normal  incidence.  His  OptiecU  Instninienia. — ^The  "  periscope, "  used 
results  differed  somewhat  from  those  of  Kundt.  on  submarine  wai*  vessels,  is  a  simple  application 
A.  Gleichen  (''  Zeitschrift  fur  Physik  *')  finds  of  the  principles  of  reflection.  As  u^ed  on  the 
that  when  a  j>encil  of  rays  falls  on  a  prism  French  torpedo  boat  ''  Gymnote,"  it  is  a  vertical 
whose  refractnig  e<lge  is  perpendicular  to  the  telescopic  arrangement  with  a  lenticular  total- 
axis  of  the  pencil,  the  astigmatic  difference  is  reflection  prism  at  top.  After  reflection  in  this, 
independent  of  the  distance  of  objects  only  in  the  rays  converge  to  a  point  and  are  received  by 
the  case  of  minimum  deviation.  a  lens  whose  prmcipal  focus  coincides  with  this 
Dispersion,  —  A.  Winkelman  (Wiedemann's  point ;  the  vertical  cylindrical  beam  thus  formed 
**Annalen,"  July)  has  investigated  the  anoma-  meets  a  mirror  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45", 
lous  dispersion  of  colored  glass.  Didymium  and  is  directed  horizontally  to  an  eye-piece, 
glass  shows  two  regions  of  such  dispersion— one  Thus,  when  the  total  reflection  prism  is  above 
in  the  red  and  one  in  the  green.  Uranium  glass  water  and  can  be  turned  toward  any  part  of  the 
has  three — in  the  red,  between  the  yellow  and  horizon,  any  object  on  the  water  may  be  seen  at 
ereen,  and  in  the  edge  of  the  blue.  Cobalt  glass  the  eye-piece  in  the  boat  below, 
has  two— in  the  edge'  of  the  red  toward  the  blue,  Electricity.  Electric  Waves, — The  discovery 
and  in  the  green.  Ph.  Barbier  and  L.  Roux  of  electric  raaiation  by  Hertz  (^'Annual  Cyclopfe- 
(Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  May  27)  find  that  dia,"  1880,  page  694)  has  given  a  great  impulse  to 
the  dispersive  power  of  the  alcohols  of  the  fatty  the  study  of  electro-magnetic  induction.  Many 
series  is  a  continued  function  of  their  molecular  ne  w  ways  of  producing  or  investigating  this  radia- 
weight ;  and,  contrarj^  to  what  is  true  of  the  tion  have  been  devised.  G.  Bartaniek  (Beibl&iter 
aromatic  series,  the  dispersive  power  increases  to  Wiedemann's '*AnnaIen"  XIV,  654)  uses  an  in- 
with  increase  of  the  molecular  weight.  The  at)-  candescent  lamp  whose  carbon  filament  has  been 
sence  of  hydrogen  also  increases  the  dispersion.  broken,  for  showing  the  spark  in  the  "  resonator." 
Photometry,— A.  Cerova  (Carl's  **  Riepertori-  Dr.  Ignatius  Klemencic  has  investigated  the  vi- 
um,"  page  109)  by  means  of  a  spectrophotometer,  brations  by  means  of  a  thermo-element  soldered 
has  compared  the  intensity  of  sky  light  at  five  between  the  ends  of  the  secondary  inductor.  H. 
different  wave  lengths  with  that  of  a  carcel  lamp.  Classen,  by  blowing  a  stream  of  air  between  the 
He  shows  that  sky  light  has  an  excess  of  blue,  terminals  of  a  Ruhmkorf  coil,  produces  a  sharp 
If  the  intensity  for  wave  length  *0«565  be  called  crackling  spark  which  can  be  used  instead  of  that 
100,  then  the  results  are  as  fdlows :  of   the  *' vibrator."     £rnest    Lechner  (Vienna 

'*Berichtc,"  May  8)  investigates  electric  reso- 
nance by  leadinf^  wires  from  insulated  plates  op- 
posite the  terminal  plates  of  a  Hertz's  arrange- 
ment. Over  the  ends  of  these  wires,  when  thev 
are  placed  parallel,  he  holds  a  tube  filled  witn 
rareneil  air,  which  becomes  luminous.  If  the 
parallel  wires  be  connected  by  a  wire  link,  the 
The  excess  of  blue  diminished  from  morning  luminosity,  in  general,  ceases,  but  it  reappeara 
till  noon  and  then  increased.  It  differed  from  periodically  as  the  link  is  slipped  along  the 
day  to  day.  Edmund  J.  Spitta  (London  Royal  wires.  The  places  where  the  link  causes  it  to 
Society,  Dec.  5,  1889)  has  devised  an  improved  reappear  are  evidently  the  *'  loops "  of  station- 
wedge  photometer.  When  a  point  of  light  is  ary  vibrations  in  the  wires.  His  experiments 
compared  with  a  disk  by  the  ordinary  wedge  confirm  those  of  Hertz,  except  that  he  finds  for 
photometer,  a  cause  of  uncertainty  arises,  owing  the  velocity  of  the  radiation  a  quantity  within 
t4>  the  fact  that  the  light  from  different  parts  of  2  per  cent,  of  that  determined  by  Maxwell, 
the  disk  passes  through  different  thicknesses  of  with  whom  Hertz  did  not  agree  on  this  point, 
glass.  Spitta  uses  two  glass  wedges,  which  slide  Dr.  Rubens  and  Dr.  Ritter  (Berlin  Physical  So- 
past  each  other,  and  thus  give  a  field  of  uniform  ciety,  Mareh  7)  have  investigated  electric  radia- 
inteositv  where  the  points  overlap.  Lion  ("  La  tion  by  means  of  the  bolometer.  They  con- 
Nature,*'  Sept.  6)  has  devised  a  nitrogen-iodide  structed  a  Wheatstonc*s  bridge,  two  of  whose 
photometer.  He  finds  that  equal  surfaces  of  the  arms  were  secondary  bridges.  If  a  current  pas- 
iodide,  preserved  under  its  mother  liquor  and  ses  through  one,  the  resistance  is  altered  by  rise 
exposed  for  equal  times  to  lights  of  equal  in-  of  temperature,  and  the  galvanometer  gives  a 
tensity,  evolve  equal  volumes  of  nitrogen.  In  throw.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  wave 
the  instrument  the  iodide  is  contained  in  two  of  electric  radiation ;  hence,  the  amplitude  of 
vessels  connected  by  a  differential  manometer,  such  a  wave  can  be  measured.  Their  experiments 
Seguy  and  Verschaffel  (Paris  Academy  of  Sci-  with  a  polarizing  wire  grating  show  that  there  is 
ences.  Sept.  1)  have  devised  a  photometer  on  the  a  constant  relation  between  the  intensity  of  the 
principle  of  a  Crookes  radiometer,  but  the  disks,  rays  that  pass  it  and  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  revolve,  are  sus-  the  wires.  When  the  wires  are  at  right  angles 
pended  to  form  a  torsion  balance,  and  are  pro-  to  the  vibrator,  98  per  cent,  of  the  energy  is  re- 
vided  with  a  nee<lle,  which,  by  its  deflection,  fleeted.  Edouard  Sarasin  and  Lucien  de  la  Rive 
measured  in  a  divided  arc,  shows  the  intensity  of  (Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Jan.  13),  in  discov- 
the  lignt.  ering  what  they  term  '*  multiple  resonance," 
Standard  of  Light. — Dr.  Brodhun  and  Dr.  throw  doubt  on  Hertz's  hypothesis;  and  Cornu 
Lummer  (Berlin  Physical  Society,  March  21)  asserts  that  we  must  receive  all  of  the  German 
have  experimented  on  electric  glow  lamps  fed  physicist's  theoretical  inferences  with  caution.  F. 
by  accumulators,  with  a  view  to  using  them  as  T.  Crouton,  however,  has  observed  the  same  thing, 
standards,  and  find  that  they  vary  by  only  1  per  and  explains  it  conformably  with  the  received 
cent,  in  two  hundred  hours.  theory.    He  found  that  resonators  of  different 
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size  gave  the  node  at  different  distances  from  a  ing  that  the  iron  is  free  from  any  magnetic  ac- 
reflecting  sheet.  The  intensity  of  the  spark  in-  tion.  Hertz  haii  already  shown  that  electric  vi- 
creased  with  the  size  of  the  resonator  up  to  a  brations  of  high  frequency  move  only  on  the 
certain  point,  and  then  diminished.  A  vibrator,  surface  of  conductors,  and*  that  electric  waves 
therefore,  sends  out  not  a  line  spectrum  but  a  are  propagated  in  thin  and  thick  wires  with  the 
band  spectrum,  whose  center  is  brightest,  and  same  velocity.  This  in  a  straight  conduct4>r  is 
the  period  is  that  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  independent' not  only  of  magnitude,  but  also  of 
band.  In  like  manner  the  same  resonator  indi-  the  form  of  the  section.  The  same  author  (Jan. 
cated  the  node  at  different  places  accordin/?  to  16)  says  that  induced  currents  form  an  estsen- 
the  size  of  the  vibrator — that  is,  it  responded  to  tifdconditionof  the  reflection  of  inducing  actions 
the  edge  of  one  band  for  instance,  and  to  the  "  reflection  "  from  a  metal  sheet  being  only  the 
middle  of  another.  In  the  course  of  his  experi-  action  of  currents  induced  in  such  sheet.  'Sm?v- 
ment-s  on  secondary  waves,  Trouton  ("Philosoph-  eral  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  elec- 
ical  Magazine,"  March)  found  that  ^lass  absorbs  tro-radiation  meters.  W.  G.  Gregory  (London 
Hertzian  vibrations  with  comparative  rapidity.  Physical  Society,  Nov.  1,  1889)  employs  a  long 
and  that  their  velocity  can  be  measured  by  plac-  fine  platinum  wire  fastened  to  a  delicate  magnet- 
ing  a  sheet  of  glass  in  front  of  a  reflector.  The  ic  spring  in  a  tube  of  glass  and  brass.  Between 
stationary  waves  obtained  from  a  non-conductor  wire  and  spring  is  a  small  mirror.  When  the 
differ  from  those  obtained  b^  reflection  from  a  tube  is  placed  parallel  to  a  Hertz  oscillator,  the 
metal.  Trowbridge  and  Sabine,  at  Harvard  Col-  mirror  indicates  an  extension  of  the  wire.  An 
lege,  by  experiments  on  electric  oscillations  in  elongation  of  T^^ji^nnrniillimetre  has  been  detected, 
air,  show  that  in  q^uick  oscillations  there  is  a  and  when  the  tube  is  placed  four  metres  from  the 
marked  periodicity  in  the  vibrations.  It  is  not  oscillator  the  observed  extension  corresponds  to 
so  marked  in  slower  oscillations,  and  in  glass  it  is  a  change  of  temperature  of  0-003'*  V.  C.  V.  Boys 
not  noticed.  They  believe  the  cause  of  this  pe-  endeavored  to  construct  a  meter  of  two 
riodicity  to  be  analogous  to  the  magnetic  pheno-  wires,  one  straight  and  one  shaped  like 
menon  of  hysteresis  ('* Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1889,  the  full  line  in  the  figure,  which  was  free 
page  702).  A  certain  amount  of  energy  is  spent  in  to  turn  on  the  dotted  line  as  an  axis.  The 
overcoming  the  dielectric  viscosity  of  air  and  in  electro-dynamic  attraction  being  greater 
straining  it,  which  strain  is  not  immediately  re-  at  the  middle  of  the  wires  and  the  electro- 
leased,  rhe  periodicity  is  most  marked  when  the  static  repulsion  greater  at  the  ends,  he 
capacity  of  tne  condenser  bears  a  certain  relation  thought  that  the  bent  wire  would  be  rotated,  but 
to  the  time  of  oscillation — that  is,  when  they  are  he  found  no  result,  which  shows  that  the  current 
"  in  tune,"  as  it  were.  The  actual  transference  in  each  wire  must  have  been  less  than  f^  ampere, 
of  electric  waves  in  air  does  not  agree  with  He  then  tried  a  Joule  dynamic  air  thermometer. 
Hertz's  theory,  and  this  is  probably  the  cause,  which  is  a  glass  tube  with  a  partition  so  arranged 
James  Moser  (Vienna  "Berichte,"  Jan.  9)  sur-  that  convection  currents  due  to  unequal  heating 
rounded  the  conductors  in  which  the  vibrations  deflect  an  index.  The  tube  was  inclosed  in  a 
occur  with  rarefied  spaces,  and  found  that  the  larger  tube  that  was  rotated  by  clock-work  to 
more  nearly  perfect  vacua  exerted  no  screening  equalize  the  temperature.  A  llertz  resonator 
action — that  is,  they  had  become  non-conducting,  being  placed  in  one  compartment  of  the  ther- 
J.  Stefan  (Vienna  **  Berichte, "  Jan.  9)  has  inves-  mometer",  a  large  deflection  was  obsen-e<i  when 
tigated  vibrations  in  a  straight  conductor.  He  electro-radiation  was  directed  towartl  it.  The 
says  that  in  solving  questions  of  vibration  we  theory  of  Boys's  unsuccessful  meter  has  been 
may  neglect  the  resistance,  and  deduces  mathe-  worked  out  mathematically  by  Prof.  O.  J.  Lodge, 
matically  the  principle  that  the  distribution  of  who  finds  that  there  is  a  minute  force  between 
variable  current  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  the  wires,  and  who  also  deduces  other  relations 
that  for  any  time  its  electro-dynamic  or  mag-  between  currents  and  magnets,  which  require  ex- 
net  ic  energy  is  a  minimum.  In  a  straight  peri  mental  verification.  Among  these  are  the 
current  of  circular  section,  the  current  can  be  following :  The  action  of  two  given  magnets 
arranged  only  symmetrically  about  the  axis,  varies  inversely  as  the  permeability  of  the  me- 
In  whatever  manner  the  electric  density  may  dium.  That  of  two  currents  varies  directly  a? 
vary  from  the  axis  toward  the  surface,  the  ex-  the  permeability,  and  that  of  a  current  and  a 
terior  magnetic  action  is  as  if  the  entire  current  magnet  is  independent  of  it.  The  statical  ac- 
were  concentrated  at  the  axis.  As  the  energy  tion  of  two  charges  vanes  inversely  as  the  di- 
must  have  the  smallest  possible  value  the  actual  electric  constant  of  the  medium.  That  of  a 
distribution  of  the  current  in  the  wire  is  on  an  charge  that  is  moving  at  the  speed  of  light  and 
infinitely  thin  surface  layer.  In  the  same  way  a  magnet  is  independent  of  the  medium.  The 
it  is  proved  that  in  a  conductor  of  elliptical  sec-  dynamic  action  oetween  two  charges  at  light 
tion  the  density  of  the  electric  current  of  any  speed  is  proportional  to  the  permeability  of  the 
shot  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  dropped  medium. 

from  the  center  to  the  tangent  at  that  spot.  The  Photo-electricity,— A,Sto\etow{^*JoiiTnaiot the 

velocity  of  electric  waves  in  a  conductor  depends  Russian  Physico-Chemical  Society  ")  thus  sum? 

on  the  product  of  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  up  his  researches  in  this  direction  :    1.  When  the 

and  the  capacity.    Self-induction  is  independent  rays  of  a  voltaic  arc  fall  on  a  plate  charged  with 

of  magnetism  when  the  current  is  thus  distribut-  negative  electricity  it  is  discharged.    2.  The  ac- 

ed  on  the  surface :  so  electric  waves  of  high  peri-  tion  is  strictly  unipolar,  positive  electricity  not  be- 

ods  travel  in  iron  wire  just  as  fast  as  in  copper,  ing  carried  away.    3.  The  apparent  charging  of  a 

Hertz  explained  this  by  assuming  that  the  mag-  neutral  body  by  light  rays  is  probably  due  to 

netism  of  iron  could  not  follow  such  rapid  vi-  this  cause.    4.   The  strongest  action  is  due  to 

brations.     Stefan's  explanation  is  simpler,  be-  rays  of  the  highest  refrangibility — those  wanting 
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in  the  solar  spectrum.  6.  The  rays  must  he  ab-  Coudres  has  detected  a  thermo-electric  tension 
sorbed  in  order  to  act.  ($.  All  metals  and  some  between  compressed  and  uncompressed  mercury, 
aniline  dyes  are  thus  affected ;  water  is  not.  7.  The  compression  was  effected  both  hydraulieully 
The  effect  requires  no  appreciable  time.  8.  The  and  by  tne  weig:ht  of  the  liquid  itself. 
discharge  is  proportional  to  the  energy  of  the  Disruptive  Discharge, — ^A.  Schneider  has  in- 
rays  and  to  the  surface  illuminated.  9.  Its  mag-  vestigated  the  disruptive  discharge  through 
nitude  depends  on  the  density,  at  first  increas-  ^ases,  and  finds:  1,  that  the  explosive  distance 
ing  more  rapidly  than  the  aensity,  but  after-  ^  is  a  function  of  the  curvature ;  2,  that  the  break- 
ward  more  slowly.  10.  Two  plates  between  ing  stress  diminishes  for  increasing  distances 
which  there  exists  a  contact  difference  of  poten-  between  two  planes ;  and  3,  that  the  explosive 
tial  act  as  a  voltaic  element  when  the  negative  stress  reaches  a  minimum  with  increasing  dis- 
one  is  illuminated.  11.  We  can  consider  this  tance,  and  then  increases  again.  The  increase 
discharge  as  an  electric  current.  The  air  plays  of  stress  at  small  distances  is  due  to  the  inequal- 
the  part  of  a  bad  conductor  and  Ohm's  law  is  ity  of  the  field  along  the  surface  of  the  con- 
not  followed.  12.  The  actino-electric  action  in-  ductor.  In  the  case  of  planes  the  inequality 
creases  with  the  temperature.  lies  between  the  back  and  front  of  the  surface. 
The  phenomena  are  seen  only  in  gases,  and  are  Possibly  the  density  of  a  curved  layer  may  de- 
due  to  a  kind  of  convection  current,  but  the  pend  also  on  an  inequality  of  the  field  along  the 
first  step  of  excitation  remains  an  enigma,  though  normal  to  the  surface.  Dr.  S.  P.  Thompson 
the  analogy  with  Geissler  and  Crookes  tubes  is  (London  Physical  Society,  Jan.  17)  has  experi- 
striking.  The  ultra-violet  radiations  reduce  to  mented  on  electric  "splashes" — a  modification 
the  same  potential  a  plate  and  netting  (see  '*  An-  of  the  well-known  Lichtenberg  figures.  The 
Dual  Cyciopiedia,''  1889,  page  695),  and  Righi  nature  of  the  dielectric  plate  does  not  affect  the 
utilizes  this  fact  in  measuring  the  potential  differ-  figures,  nor  does  the  nature  of  the  powder,  but 
ence  of  contact  of  metals.  He  connects  the  net-  a  mixture  of  sublimed  sulphur  and  lycopodium 
ting  permanently  to  earth,  notes  the  deflection  shows  them  best.  He  used  a  large  and  highly 
of  an  electrometer  connected  with  the  plate,  polished  knob.  In  the  negative  figures  nebulous 
then  connects  the  electrometer  to  earth  and  patches  occur,  which  he  attributes  to  electric 
turns  on  the  light;  the  difference  of  the  two  winds.  If  the  knob  be  brought  near  the  plate 
electrometer  readings  gives  the  quantity  sought,  without  touching  it,  a  peculiar  figure  like  a 
Prof.  G.  M.  Minehin  has  constructed  what  he  splash  results.  A  positive  splash  consists  of 
calls  "photo-electric  impulsion  cells."  ("Nature,"  snort  radiating  lines,  and  a  negative  one  of  more 
May  2z).  Two  metal  plates  are  immersed  in  al-  or  less  rounded  spots.  In  the  dark,  a  splash  is 
cohol  in  a  glass  tube.  One  of  the  plates  has  pre-  a  bundle  of  small  sparks  branching  outward, 
viously  been  prepared 'in  a  way  which  has  not  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  others  by 
yet  been  described  by  the  inventor.  Light  cans-  discharges  on  photographic  plates.  J.  Stefan 
es  a  deflection  of  a  galvanometer  that  is  joined  (Vienna,  "  Bericnte,"  June  7)  says  that  an  oscil- 
to  the  plates ;  but  tapping  on  the  base  of  the  latory  discharge  shows  more  markedly  tlian  any 
cell  renders  tt  insensitive.  A  second  tap  restores  other  the  properties  of  electric  inertia.  The 
the  sensitiveness,  and  so  on.  A  spark  from  a  phenomena  resemble  those  of  a  liquid  oscillating 
Voss  machine  that  is  not  connected  with  the  m  connecting  tubes.  The  energy  that  corre- 
cell  has  the  same  result     Prof.  Minehin  regards  spends  to  difference  in  height  is  changed   to 


ham  (Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  Sept.  29)  find  an  iron  core  the  nature  of  the  greatest  part  is 
that  the  variation  in  the  electromotive  force  pro-  known.  It  is  the  magnetic  energy  which  has 
duoed  by  heating  the  poles  of  a  copper-iron  accumulated  in  the  iron.  Even  when  there  is 
couple  is  practically  constant  between  0"  and  no  iron,  then,  the  energy  may  be  conceived  of  as 
100  C.    They  suggest  that  some  such  arrance-    magnetic. 

ment  be  used  as  a  standard  of  electromotive  Electric  Conveelian.^'Prot.  H.  A.  Rowland 
force.  The  same  experimenters  (Oct.  27),  in  ver-  and  C.  T.  Hutchinson  have  repeated  the  former's 
ifying  the  law  E(AC)=F:(AB)+E(BC),  where  Berlin  experiment  on  the  magnetic  effect  of  a 
E(AC)  means  the  contact  electromotive  force  be-  statical  charge  in  motion,  and  find  the  deviation 
tween  the  metals  A  and  C  find  the  following:  of  the  needle  proportional  to  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity passing  per  second,  as  with  voltaic  cur- 
rents. F.  Himstedt  has  repeated  the  same  Ex- 
periment, and  confirms  its  rej^ults.  except  that 
he  finds  no  difference  in  changing  the  direction 
of  rotation. 

The  Electric  Arc.-^E.  Villari  ("Accademia 
Lieblsch.  of  GOttingen,  has  investigated  dei  Lincei,"  v,  730)  finds  that  the  arc  is  far 
thermo-electric  currents  in  crystals.  He  finds  shorter  in  hydrogen  than  in  carbon  dioxide,  and 
that  in  a  rectangular  parol  lei  lopiped  of  homo-  in  the  latter  than  in  air.  The  ratio  is  8*9 : 
geneous  conductivity  cut  from  a  tnclinic  crystal,  7*4 :  8*5.  In  nitrogen,  with  an  ascending  cur- 
and  imbe<lded  in  homogeneous  normal  metal,  rent,  the  arc  was  7  times  as  long  as  in  hydrogen, 
the  thermo-electric  force  in  the  direction  of  the  and  with  a  descending  current  it  was  25*7  times 
steepest  temperature  gradient  is  always  reprc-    as  long. 

sented  by  the  squared  reciprocal  of  the  parallel  Resistance, — M.  Curie  ("  Annales  de  chimie  et 
radius  vector  of  a  certain  ellipsoid.      Dr.  de    de  physique")  has  investigated  the  inductive 
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power  and  conduction  in  various  dielectrics,  abnormal  behavior  is  due  to  niicro-oi^ganisms 
espnecially  in  piezo-electric  quartz.  The  conduo-  which  absorb  the  conducting  substances  in  the 
tivity  of  such  quartz  is  strong  in  the  direction  water.  Carl  Barus  C*  American  Journal  of 
of  the  optic  axis,  and  falls  to  zero  at  right  angles  Science,"  September)  shows  that,  in  mercurr, 
to  it.  Plates  parallel  to  the  axis,  with  the  ex-  and  in  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate, 
tremitv  of  the  axis  connected  to  earth,  behave,  isothermal  compression  decreases  the  ^esi^1ani^ 
at  higher  temperatures  than  120°  C.  as  dielec-  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  pressure ;  and  be 
tries  of  zero-inductive  power.  With  long  heat-  deduces  from  this  the  law  that  rise  of  temperature 
ing  the  conductivity  along  the  axis  disappears,  causes  decrease  of  specific  resistance. 
He  finds  that  water  plays  a  capital  role  in  the  Contact  Elecirieity, — J.  Enrip^ht  (**Philosophi* 
conductivity  of  many  dielectrics— perhaps  in  cal  Magazine,"  January),  in  investigating  the 
that  of  all.  With  plates  of  baked  porcelain  contact  electricity  of  gases  and  liquids,  concludesi 
kept  moist,  various  tvi)es  of  conductivity  can  that  hydro^n  holds  its  charge  with  amazing 
be  imitated.  IIert)ert  Tomlinson  (London  Physi-  tenacity  ana  gives  it  up  only  when  each  molecule 
cal  Society,  Nov.  15)  finds  that  repeated  heating  individually  comes  into  contact  with  a  conduct- 
and  cooling  aflfects  the  electric  resistance  of  iron,  ing  body.  Such  contacts  are  difUcuIt  to  effect, 
the  specific  resistance  being  reduced,  by  heating  there  being  no  real  contact  even  between  a  stream 
to  100"  and  cooling  to  17  C,  from  il'162  to  of  the  gas  and  the  liouid  through  which  it  bnb- 
10*688  C.  G.  S.  units.  Afterward  no  further  bles.  But  when  acid  acts  on  zinc  the  nascent 
change  could  be  produced.  B.  O.  Peirce  and  R.  gas  comes  into  real  contact  with  the  liquid.  By 
W.  Willson  ("American  Journal  of  Science,"  connectiug  with  an  electrometer  an  insulateci 
December,  1889)  find  that  the  resistance  of  a  vessel  in  which  a  chemical  action  is  taking  place 
cell  when  measured  by  alternating  currents  is  he  says  that  he  finds  that  such  action  produces 
always  smaller  than  that  obtained  by  any  other  electrification.  But  Prof.  0.  J.  Lodge  tninkfi  all 
method.  This  method  "fatigues"  all  but  the  Enright's  results  majr  be,  and  probably  are,  due 
so-called  constant  cells.  In  most  cases  the  in-  to  the  frictional  electrification  of  spray.  Enrtght 
ternal  resistance  decreases  as  the  current  deliv-  had  previously  investigated  the  electric  phenom- 
ered  by  the  cell  increases.  Dr.  Budde  (Berlin  ena  of  solution  (London  Physical  Society,  Not. 
Physical  Society,  Feb.  7)  finds  that  German-sil-  1, 1889).  No  electricity  is  produced  if  nothing 
ver  wires  are  unsuited  for  standard  resistance  leaves  the  vessel,  but  when  gases  escape  the  res- 
coils,  for  their  resistance  increases  with  time,  as  sel  is  charged  positively  or  negatively,  according 
they  gradually  become  crystallized.  An  alloy  of  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid.  Zinc  in  hydrochloric 
copper  and  nickel  gives  the  best  results,  becoming  acid  produces  a  deflection  of  the  electrometer  in 
absolutely  constant  after  being  heated  to  lOO""  Q,  one  direction  while  the  liquid  is  acid,  but  this 
H.  le  Chatelier  (Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  decreases,  and  finallv  reve'rses  when  zinc  chloride 
Feb.  10)  describes  the  resistance  curves  of  sev-  is  produced.  The  electrification  appears  always 
eral  alloys.  Those  of  ferro-manganese  (13  per  to  be  positive  when  the  gas  leaves  an  acid,  and 
cent,  manganese)  and  plati no-rhodium  are  re^-  negative  when  it  leaves  a  salt  solution, 
lar,  but  both  mild  and  hard  steel  have  singular  ^SlectrolysU, — Prof.  Planck  (Berlin  Phvsioal 
points  at  820"  and  710°.  Silicon  steel  (8  per  Society,  Dec.  6,  1889)  finds  by  mathematical 
cent,  silicon)  has  only  the  point  at  820".  Ferro-  analysis  that  hent  is  the  most  important  form  of 
nickel  (25  per  cent,  nickel)  behaves  very  pecul-  energy  in  a  dilute  electrolytic  solution.  We  may 
iarly,  and  below  550**  seems  to  exist  in  two  modi-  assume  that  as  a  gas  becomes  warmer  by  oom- 
fications.  G.  Vicentini  and  D.  Omodei  (Turin  pression  and  colder  by  fall  of  pressure,  so  also 
Royal*  Academy.  September,  1889)  find  that  the  neat  is  developed  in  such  a  solution  when  the 
specific  resistance  of  mercury  between  0°  and  ions  increase  m  number,  and  disappears  when 
850"  C.  can  be  represented  by  the  formula  1  +  they  are  diminished  per  unit  volume.  Hem-e 
898*9  X  10-«t  +  669-5  x  10^t«  +  101*8  x  10-»t».  the  more  diffusive  processes  in  an  electrolytic 
The  specific  resistance  of  the  other  metals  at  solution  whose  compiosition  is  not  uniform  inu5t 
their  melting  points  is  about  proportional  to  develop  an  **  osmotic  heat." 
their  atomic  weights,  bismuth  and  antimony  ex-  Eleclrification  of  Steam. — Shelfonl  Bidwell 
cepted.  Hugo  Roller  (Vienna  **Bericht«,"  ii,  (London  Physical  Society,  Dec.  6,  1889)  finds 
9S)  has  measured  the  resistances  of  various  di-  that  the  opacity  of  a  jet  of  steam  is  increased  by 
electrics  in  mercury  units  with  the  following  bringing  electrified  points  near  it,  and  that  its 
results:  color  changes  to  orange-brown.    There  is  little 

^j^ipj,                    10  ^  IQ7  «r  no  absorpt  ion  in  the  spectrum  of  a  non-electri- 

Aicohoi....... '....'.' 21)0  •*  fled  jet,  but  on  electrification  the  violet  disap- 

Ether 2«¥)  «  pears  and  the  blue  and  green  diminish.     Bid- 

PaiSfflT""*^ 100  -  ^^'®*^  concludes  that  electrification  increases  the 

Hsrd  Ria8»  .... ....  loox  io»  si^e  of  the  water  particles  from  something  small 

Soft  glass 10  *•  compared  to  the  wave  length  of  light,  to  abf>tit 

TnrJ^Tjinch.  Allied  phenomena  with  a  water  jet 
were  observed  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  who  found  that 
Pure  water  is  probably  non-conductive,  but  if  electrification  made  a  straggling  jet  more  co- 
it  stands  in  gljiss  it  rises  in  conductivity  from  herent.  This  may  explain  the  darkness  of  a 
day  to  day  by  dissolving  the  glass.  (See  also  So-  thunder  cloud  and  the  lurid  light  that  acoom- 
lution.)  lierf  Pfeiffcr(  Wiedemann's  "Annalen**)  panics  it.  Similar  observations  were  made  by 
finds  that  wjiter.  if  purified  as  thoroughly  as  the  late  Rol)ert  Helmholtz.     The  sudden  con- 

So*?sibIe,  when  standing  in  air  shows  at  first  a  densation  is  due  perhaps  to  molecular  trenmrs 

corease  in  conductivity,  which  gradually  gives  or  shocks,  as  when  a  supersaturated  solution  w 

place   to   the  normal   decrease,   and  that   this  crystallized. 
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Lightning. — ^Von  Tjepel  has  succeeded  in  irai-  there  is  a  blue  pole  of  increasing  power  in  China, 

tating  globular  lightning  with  an  influence  ma-  a  probable  decrease  of  vertical  force  in  the  high 

chine  by  holding  two  thin  brass  points  that  are  latitudes  of  North  America,  and  general  change 

connected  with  the  poles  at  the  proper  distances  in  the  relative  power  of  the  various  poles.  There 

from  opposite  sides  of  an  insulated  plate  of  mica,  are  local  magnetic  disturbances  even  in  solitary 

ebonite,  or  glass.    Small  red,  luminous  balls  ap-  islands.    No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phe- 

pear,   sometimes  moving  about — now  quickly,  nomena  has  yet  been  found. 

now  slowly— sometimes  standing  still.    A  slight  Magnetism  of  a  Laboratory, — The  Jefferson 

air  current  causes  the  spherules  to  disappear  with  Laboratory  at  Harvard  was  purposely  built  with 

a  hiss.    Small  particles  of  liquid  or  dust  appear  little  or  no  iron,  that  the  magnetic  field  might 

to  carry  the  light.    The  phenomena  are  due  to  be  regular.    R.  W.  Willson,  who  has  tested  the 

weak  tension:  higher  potential  gives  rise  to  a  fleld,    however,  finds    it    extremely    irregular, 

spark  discharge.  steam  pipes,  a  stove,  and  even  the  brick  instru- 

Aetion  of  jrtem««.— The  British  Association  ment  piers,  containing  enough  free  magnetism 

committee  that  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  to  produce  an  effect. 

subject  of  the  discharge  of  electrified  bodies  by  Magnetism  of  a  Railicay, — Trains  on  the  Cein- 

flames  finds  (Newcastle,  1889)  that  contact  is  ture  railway  at  Paris  disturb  the  bifllar  magnet- 

not  necessary,  and  that  the  discharge  is  due  to  a  ometer  at  Montsouris  Observatory,  sixty  metres 

molecular  action  that  moves  faster  than  light.  distant    The  line  crosses  the  magnetic  meridian, 

Uerre  Electricity, — Herr  Taschenoff  (Pflttger's  and  the  wheel  tires  thus  become  magnetized  by 

^  Archiv."^  finds  that  an  electric  current  is  pro-  induction. 

duced  in  the  skin  by  mental  excitation.  He  ap-  Optical  Effects, — H.  E.  J.  6.  du  Bois,  of  Stras- 
plied  clay  electrodes  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  burg  University  ("  Philosophical  Magazine," 
and  after  compensating  the  normal  current  notecl  March),  from  experiments  on  Kerr's  phenome- 
the  effect  of  mental  stimulus.  Tickling  caused  non  (the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
a  deflection,  and  so  did  hot  water,  cold,  a  prick,  a  beam  reflected  from  a  magnet),  concludes  that 
sound,  light,  taste,  and  odors.  Imagination  also  it  depends  solely  on  the  magnetization  that  ex- 
produced  an  effect,  and  an  expectant  state  of  ists  immediately  behind  the  mirror  surface.  At 
mind  was  accompanied  by  irregular  oscillation  least  part  of  the  radiation  penetrates  below  the 
of  the  galvanometer.  surface  and  is  there  acted  on. 

Magnetism.    Its  Nature. — Prof.  J.  A.  Ewing  Effect  of  an  Electric  Current.— C,  G.  Kente 

(London  Royal  Society,  June  19)  grouped  near  ("Philosophical  Magazine,"  September)  finds  that 

one  another  a  lar^  number  of  small  pivoted  a  linear  current  modifies  the  properties  of  iron 

magnets,  and  studied  their  configuration  and  in  relation  to  magnetic  after-effect  in  three  ways : 

the  manner  in  which  it  yields  to  external  mag-  1.  The  total  ran^e  of  magnetic  intensity  that  is 

netic  force.    The  results  do  not  support  the  the-  produced  by  a  given  cyclic  vanation  of  magnetic 

ory  that  the  molecules  in  an  unmagnetized  sub-  lorce  is  less  when  the  current  flows ;  2.  When  a 

stance  form  closed  chains,  but  lead  to  the  con-  linear  current  flows,  the  average  intensity  of  a 

elusion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  any  cycle  no  longer  corresponds  to  zero  uolarity,  but 

arbitary  restraint.    J.  Hopkinson.  in  an  address  for  a  current  in  one  direction  it  oscillates  about  a 

before  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  (Jan.  positive,  and  for  one  in  the  other,  about  a  negative 

9).  sums  up  recent  discoveries  in  magnetism.   Ho  value ;  8.  A  current  passins:  along  a  wire  that  is 

remarks  that  all  magnetic  substance,  are,  com-  being  magnetized,  diminishes  its  susceptibility, 

paratively  speaking,  enormously  magnetic,  and  but  the  effect  is  more  pronounced  when  the  wire 

that  there  is  no  gr^ation  in  properties  from  the  is  acquiring  longitudinal  polarity  in  an  opposite 

magnetic  to  the  non-magnetio.    He  states  that  direction  to  that  in  which  the  current  flows, 

the  energy  lost  in  a  complete  cycle  of  reversals  of  Hence,  during  any  cyclic  ot)eration   the  wire 

magnetism  in  Whit  worth  mild  steel  is  10,000  tends  to  acquire  a  polarity  in  the  direction  of  the 

ergs  per  cubic  centimetre ;  in  oil-hardened  steel,  current. 

IW.OOO ;  and  in  tungsten  steel,  200,000.  The  Villari  Points. — These  are  the  values  of  mag- 
importance  of  such  measurements  is  seen  in  the  netic  force  for  which  traction  produces  no 
fact  that  this  quantity  should  be  low  in  dynamo  change  in  permeability.  H.  Tomlinson  (London 
armatures.  He  sa^s  that  the  magnetic  proper-  Physical  Society.  March  2t)  finds  that  for  an- 
tics of  iron  are  easily  destroyed  by  alloying  with  nealed  unstrained  iron  this  critical  value  of  the 
a  small  quantity  of  manganese  and  that  sucii  an  force  decreases  as  the  load  increases,  and  that 
alloy  shows  no  sign  of  hysteresis  ("  Annual  Cyclo-  the  Villari  point  is  lower  for  temporary  than  for 
pfeuia,"  1889,  page  702).  So  far  hs  known,  no  total  magnetization.  In  unstrained  nickel  the 
one  has  proposed  to  explain  the  fundamental  critical  value  is  {greater  than  in  iron.  In  penna- 
anoroaly.  Why  do  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  pos-  nently  strained  iron,  for  forces  from  0*03  to  0*3, 
sess  a  property  not  shared  by  other  metals!  The  there  is  no  Villari  point ;  and  the  same  is  tnie  of 
rest  may  be  magnetic  at  very  low  temperatures,  nickel  for  minute  forces.  Iron  has  two  Villari 
but  we  have  no  experimental  indication  of  it.  points  for  higher  forces,  but  with  very  high  ones 

Tlie  Earth's  Magnetism, — The  results  of  the  the  wire  breaks  before  the  second  is  reached. 

"Challenger"  expedition  of  1882,  as    regards  Diamagnetism. — Lodge,  commenting  on  Du- 

masrnetic  observations,  have  just  been  discussed,  hem's  experiments  (**  Annual  Cvclopanlia,"  1889, 

Tn  general,  the  earth's  magnetic  areas,  or  "  poles,"  page  703),  says  that  a  perpetual-motion  machine 

tH»em  fixed  in  position.    Near  a  line  from  North  could  be  constructed  if  they  were  true.    A  wheel 

Cape  to  Cape  Horn  are  some  of  the  foci  of  great-  w^ith  a  diamagnetic  rim  might  spin  near  a  per- 

est  secular  change.    If  the  won!  **  red  "  be  used  manent  magnet  so  that  one  side  should  approach 

to  indicate  the  north-seeking  end  of  the  mag-  and  the  other  recede  from  a  strong  field.    For  a 

netic  needle  and  '*  blue  "  to  signify  the  opposite,  fast  spin  the  diamagnetism  would  lag  behind  the 
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magnetizing^  force.    The  receding  side  would  be  function  is  more  complicated  than  structure,  the 
repelled  more  powerfully  than  the  other,  and  so  result  of  proceeding,  as  physiology  normally  does, 
the  motion  would  be  kept  up.    There  are  several  from  structure  to  function,  must  inevitably  be 
ways  of  reconciling  this  conclusion  with  received  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  functional  dif- 
ideas.    Perhaps  the  action  may  be  instantaneous,  ferences  which  have  no  structural  diffeirnce  to 
Perhaps,  according  to  Parker,  actual  diaroagnet-  ex[>lain  them.    Thus  the  investigation  of  speciiU 
ism  has  no  real  existence.    Lodge  suggests  that  organs,  such  as  the  eye.  or  a  gland,  like  the  liver, 
the  energy  of  the  supposed  perpetual  motion  le^s  up  to  plurality  of  function  with  unity  of 
might  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  magnetic  structure,  the  unity  being  represented  by  a  sim- 
field — because  the  spinning  of  the  wheel  may  de-  pie  structural  element — be  it  retinal  cone  or  cell 
magnetize  the  permanent  magnet.    The  forces  — possessed  of  numerous  endowments.    When- 
concerned  are  so  small  that  actual  experiment  ever  this  point  is  reached,  we  take  the  problem 
can  hardly  decide  the  matter.  in  reverse— that  is,  use  analysis  of  function  as  a 
PHYHIOLOGY.    In  his  presidential  address  guide  to  the    ultra  -  microscopical    analysis  of 
before  the  biological  section  of  the  British  Asso-  structure.    Some  of  the  greatest  advances  in 
elation.  Prof.  J.  S.  Burdon  Sanderson  pointed  physiological  science  have  been  made  in  this 
out  that  physiology  had  suffered  in  interest  from  direction,  in  which  the  recognition  of  function 
the  separation  which  had  been  made  of  it,  in  the  has  preceded  the  knowledge  of  structure.    Dur- 
splitting  up  of  the  sciences,  from  morphology,  ing  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  hUtologr  has 
While  morphology,  studying  the  order  of  the  carried  its  methods  of  research  to  such  a  degree 
plant  and  animal  world,  was  attractive  to  the  of  perfection  that  further  improvement  seems 
oeginner  and  satisfactorv  to  the  mature  student,  hardly  possible.    As  compared  with  these  subtle 
physiology  presented  dinficulties  which  are  apt  refinements,  the  ** minute  anatomy"  of  thirty 
to  be  discouraging  to  the  beginner ;  while  to  the  years  ago  appears  .coarse,  the  skill  for  which  we 
mature  student  it  fails  to  present  a  system  of  once  took  credit  but  clumsiness.     It  is  by  differ- 
knowledge  of  which  all  the  parts  are'interde-  ent   methods  of  investigation   that  our  better 
pendent  and  can  be  referred  to  one  fundamental  e<juipped  successors  must  gain  insight  of  those 
principle  comparable  to  that  of  development  or  vital  processes  of  which  even  the  ultimate  results 
evolution.    Now  that  the  best  minds  are  directed  of  microscopical  analysis  will  ever  be,  as  thej 
with  more  concentration   than  ever  before  to  are  now,  onfv  the  outward  and  visible  sign, 
those  questions  which  relate  to  the  elementary        Nervous  System. — The  influence  which  leads 
endowments  of  living  matter,  the  author  could  to  the  production  of  the  convolutions  on  the 
predict  that  it  was  in  that  direction  of  element-  surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  thus 
ary  physiology  that  the  advance  of  the  next  explained  by  Dr.  G.  Jelgersma,  of  Meerenberg: 
twenty  years  would    be   made.     The  work  of  The  gray  cortex  of  the  cerebrum,  which  in  dif- 
investigating  the  special   functions  of  organs,  .  ferent  forms  of  the  same  animal  group  preserves 
which  during  the  last  two  decades  has  yielded  a  tolerably  constant  thickness,  increases  by  sur- 
such  splendid  results,  is  still  proceeding,  and  face  extension.     Now,  if  we  extend  the  surface 
every  year  new  ground  is  being  oroken  and  new  of  a  smooth-brained  animal,  say  four  times,  we 
and  fruitful  lines  of  experimental  inquiry  are  be-  must  provide  eight  times  as  much  white  matter 
ing  opened  up ;  but  the  further  the  physiologist  to  fill  the  interior  of  the  gray  capsule,  if  we  de- 
advances  in  this  work  of  analysis  and  differen-  sire  to  keep  the  surface  even;  or,  to  put  it  in 
tiation  the  more  frequently  does  he  find  his  at-  different  terms,  if  we  lengthen  out  the  radius  of 
tention  arrested  by  deefier  questions  relating  to  the  brain  ten  times,  we  acquire  a  surface  exten- 
the  essential  endowments  of  living  matter,  of  sion  one  hundred  times  greater,  and  an  internal 
which  even  the  most  highly  differentiatetl  func-  capacity  one  thousand  times  greater.    The  geo- 
tioiis  of  the  animal  or  plant  organism  are  the  metrical  law  involved  is  that  in  the  growth  of  a 
outcome.    In  our  science  the  onier  of  progress  body  the  surface  increases  with  the  second,  but 
has  hitherto  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  re-  the  interior  with  the  third  power  of  the  radius, 
verse  of  the  order  of  Nature.     Nature  begins  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  eviilent,  seeing  that 
with  the  elementary  and  ends  with  the  complex  the  proportion  of  internal  white  matter  and  ex- 
(first  the  ama?l)a,  then  the  man).    Our  mode  of  ternal  gray  matter  is  in  all  cases  uniform,  that 
investigation  has  to  begin  at  the  end.    And  this  in  the  evolution  of  a  large  animal  from  a  small 
not  merely  for  the  historical  reason  that  the  first  one  a  disproportion  between  the  gray  capsule 
stimulus  to  physiological  inquiry  was  man's  rea-  and  the  white  core  of  the  cerebrum  must  result 
sonable  desire  to  know  himself,  but  because  differ-  This  is  compensated  for  by  the  extended  cortex 
entiation  actually  involves  simplification.    Phys-  placing  itself  in  folds  or  puckers,  and  thereby 
iology,  therefore,  first  studies  man  and  the  higher  retlucing  the  capacity  of  tne  capsule  to  a  degree 
animals,  and  proceeds  to  the  higher  plants,  then  which  brings  it  into  correspondence  with   the 
to  invertebrates  and  crvpt ogams,  end insr  where  white  contents.     Consequently,  "the  fonuation 
developintMit  begins,     t^rom  the  beginning  her  of  the  convolutions  ana  furrows  is  simply  the 
aim  has  been  to  correlate  function  with  struct-  result  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
ure — at  first  roughly,  afterward,  when  her  meth-  ficial  layer  to  increase  by  surface  extension  and 
ods  of  observation  became  scientific,  more  and  of  a  mutual  space  accommodation  of  the  gray 
more  accurately — the  principle  being  that  every  substance  and  of  the  white  conducting  paths." 
appreciable  difference  of  structure  corresponds  Thesametheory  has  been  independently  advanced 
to  a  difference  of  function  ;  and  conversely  that  by  Prof.  George  F.  Fitzgerald,  of  Trinity  College, 
each  endowment  of  a  living  organ  must  be  ex-  Dublin. 

plained,  if  explained  at  all,  as  springing  from  its  The  effect  upon  the  bodily  temperature  of 
structure.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  whei-e  this  lesions  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thai- 
method  must  ultimately  lead  us.  For  inasmuch  as  am  us  has  been  stuuietl  by  W.  Hale  White,  M.  D., 
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^th  cfltreful  attention  to  avoiding  the  sonroes  of  tive  condition  of  diminished  reconstruction  as 

•error  to  which  previous  experiments  were  liable,  well  as  by  the  positive  one  of  actual  irritation  by 

The  conclusions  are  adduced  that  lesions  of  the  the  products  of  metabolism.    The  facts  at  pres- 

white  substance  are  incompetent  to  produce  a  ent  ascertained  seem  to  prove  that  the  negative 

rise  of  temperature  unless  they  touch  the  gray  and  the  positive  states  are  both  operative  in  the 

matter  of  the  central  ganglia;  that  lesions  of  causation  of  fatigue. 

the  corpus  striatum  produce  usuallv  a  consider-  A  study  of  electrical  currents  in  the  skin  from 

able  rise ;  that  when  the  optic  thalamus  is  in-  mental  excitation  has  been  made  bv  Herr  Tarch- 

jured,  the  rise  attains  its  highest  point  in  six  or  enoff.    Unpolarizable  clay  electroaes,  connected 

seven  hours  and  has  an  average  duration  of  forty  with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  were  applied  to 

hours;    and,   on    the  whole,  that    the   corpus  various  parts,  and  after  compensation  of  any 

striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus  have,  in  rabbits  currents  that  occurred  during  rest,  the  efll^ts  of 

at  least,  the  power  of  modif>ing  the  temperature  mental  stimulation  were  noted.    Light  tickling 

of  the  body,  and  that  the  surrounding  white  with  a  brush,  hot  water,  sound,  light,  taste,  and 

matter  has  no  such  function.    A  similar  result  smell  stimuli  caused,  after  a  brief    period  of 

has  been  observed  in  man  in  cases  of  patients  latency,  a  gradually  increasing  deflection ;  cold, 

who  were  under  the  author*s  care.  or  the  pain  from  a  needle  prick,  the  same  e£Fect 

The  questions  have  been  investigated  by  in  a  less  degree.  If  the  eyes  have  been  closed 
Humphry  D.  Rolleston  whether  there  is  any  for  some  time,  the  mere  opening  of  them  causes 
•evolution  of  heat  during  the  passage  of  a  nerv-  a  considerable  deflection  from  the  skin  of  the 
ous  impulse,  and  as  to  the  production  of  heat  hand.  Different  colors  here  acted  unequally, 
in  a  nerve  during  the  process  of  dying.  The  The  currents  also  arise  when  the  sensations  are 
first  question  is  answered  in  the  ne^tive,  no  merely  imagined.  Mental  effort  produces  cur- 
evidence  having  been  produced  in  the  experi-  rents  varying  with  its  amount.  Under  tense  ex- 
ments  of  any  heat  being  evolved  from  the  nerve  pectation  the  oscillations  are  irregular.  When 
trunk ;  and  the  second  question  affirmatively,  the  electrodes  are  on  the  hand  or  arm,  a  volun- 
the  dying  nerve  having  evolved  enough  heat  to  tary  movement  gives  a  strong  current.  In  all  the 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  in  experiments  it  appeared  that,  with  equal  nerve 
contact  with  it  I**  C.  The  evolution  of  heat  excitation,  the  strength  of  the  skin  currents  de- 
roughly  corresponds  with  the  intensity  of  the  pended  on  the  degree  to  which  the  jjart  of  the 
natural  nerve  current,  but  this  is  not  constant  skin  bearing  the  electrodes  was  furnished  with 
absolutely.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  sweat  glands, 
nerves  die  at  different  rates.  It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Gold- 

In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Joseph  on  the  in-  scheider,  of  Berlin,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the 

fluence  of  the  nerves  on  the  skin,  a  piece  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  joints  is  dependent  not  so 

second  cervical  nerve  was    excised    from    the  much  upon  the  irritability  of  the  surfaces  of  the 

ganglion.    A  few  days  afterward,  the  author  ob-  joints  as  on  that  of  the  epiphyses.     The  ^reat- 

served  behind  the  ear  of  the  side  operated  upon  est  effect  was  produced  b^  direct  stimulation  of 

a  circumscribed  spot  from  which  the  hair  nad  the  marrow  of  the  respective  bones,  while  stimu- 

f alien  out,  but  which  indicated  no  other  change,  lation  of  the  compact  bone  substance  showed 

By  microscopic  examination  the  hair  papillie  and  that  this  was  insensitive. 

the  hair  roots  were  found  to  be  absent  from  the  Circulation. — As  the  result  of  his  studies  on 

hairless  spot,  while  the  other  constituents  of  the  the  blood  corpuscles.  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot  reports  the 

skin  remained  as  they  were.  The  author  regarded  conclusion  that  they  are  derived  from  cells  in  the 

this  result  as  evidence  of  the  existence«of  trophic  interior  of  the  primitive  blood  vessels,  these  cells 

nerves.  resulting  from  a  multiplication  of  the  cells  com- 

The  physiology  of  fatigue  has  been  the  sub-  posing  the  vessel  walls.  The  corpuscle  thus  formed 
ject  of  elaborate  researches,  the  results  of  which  gains,  in  its  mature  stage,  by  an  increase  of  its 
are  still  indeterminate.  In  regard  to  the  points  protoplasm.  In  some  animals  the  nucleus  syn- 
•of  the  nervous  system  first  affected.  Dr.  G.  V.  chronously  diminishes.  These  are  the  red 
Poore,  in  his  papers  on  "  Writer's  Cramp  '*  and  corpuscles.  TlTe  white  corpuscles  are  formed 
allied  affections,  adduces  facts  that  tend  to  sup-  in  the  tissues  by  a  change  from  certain  tis- 
portr  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  situated  in  the  sue  cells  derived  from  the  middle  embry- 
peripheral'  apparatus.  The  experimental  evi-  onic  layer.  These  appear  in  the  blood  at  the 
uence  adduced  by  Dr.  Augustus  Waller  is  con-  time  when  the  red  cells  are  about  half-way  be- 
finnatory  of  this  view.  Tne  pathological  mani-  tween  the  embryonic  and  mature  forms.  A 
festations  are  also  not  sufficiently  understood,  third  corpuscle  is  without  a  nucleus  and  is  sim- 
Prof.  Angelo  Mosso  says  that  fatigue  carried  be-  ply  a  dinerentiated  portion  of  the  protoplasm  of 
yond  the  moderate  stage,  at  which  it  is  bene-  the  vessel  walls.  These  are  the  true  red  corpus- 
ficial,  subjects  the  blood  to  a  decomposing  pro-  cles.  Briefly,  then,  there  are  four  stages  in 
cess  through  the  infiltration  into  it  of  substances  corpuscle  development — the  original  nucleated 
which  act  as  poisonsr-substances  which,  when  red  corpuscle,  the  stage  of  the  same  in  which 
injected  into  the  circulation  of  healthy  animals,  the  nucleus  is  markedly  granular  and  the  pro- 
induce  malaise  and  all  the  signs  of  excessive  ex-  toplasm  increased,  the  embryonic  or  amphibian 
haustion.  That  the  chief  cause  of  fatigue  is  the  form,  and  the  final  true  non-nucleated  red  cor- 
production  of  certain  substances  and  their  action  puscle ;  the  white  cells  appear  between  the  second 
on  the  tissues  is  not  a  self-evident  proposition,  and  third  stages. 

because  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  any  tissue  ex-  The  problem  of  the  coagulation  of  blood  recog- 
<jited  unduly  in  a  given  space  of  time  must  be-  nizes  tnree  factors  as  having  a  part  in  the  op- 
come  exhausted.  And  it  is  equally  possible  that  eration,  viz.,  a  coagulable  material,  a  ferment, 
fatigue  as  a  sensation  may  be  caused  oy  the  nega-  and  certain  salts.    Investigation  has  been  pre- 
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dominantlj  directed  to  the  first  two  factors,  swelling  of  the  fucoid  laminaria  in  distilled  wa- 

while  the  third  has  been  left  in  comparatiTe  neg-  ter  is  not  lessened  by  the  addition  of  sodium  or 

lect    In  entering  upon  its  study,  Sydney  Ring-  potassium  salts,  but  is  greatly  controlled  by  the 

er  and  Harrington  Sainsbury  find  a  similarity  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  a  calcium  salt 

between  the  act  of  muscular  stiffening  in  rigor  The  current  substance  binding  the  cells  in  both 

mortis  and  the  act  of  clotting  of  the  blood.    In  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  appears  to  be  sim- 

both  there  are  the  passage  of  a  substance  from  ilarly  affected  by  lime,  which  hinders  their  imbi- 

the  liouid  to  the  solid  state,  with  cTolution  of  bition  of  water  and  prevents  swelling  in  ^e  al- 

heat,  the  development  of  an  acid,  and  the  ap-  gie  and  disintegration  in  the  case  of  the  fish, 

pearance  of  carbonic  acid.  From  this  comparison  Continuing  his  investigation.  Dr.  Ringer's  latest 

the  passage  is  direct  to  a  comparison  between  paper  is  on  the  influence  of  lime,  sodium,  and 

the  contraction  of  muscular  fiber  and  the  act  of  potassium  salts  on  the  development  of  ova  and 

clotting  of  the  blood.  Experiments  with  contract-  growth  of  tadpoles.    Frog's  spawn  placed  in 

in^  muscles  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  cer-  distilled  water  develops  not  at  all,  or  out  little, 

tarn  salts  exerts  a  marked  effect  on  the  act  of  con-  but  undergoes  a  swelling  of  the  mucilaginous 

traction;  and  among  salts  those  of  lime  are  cata-  envelope  and  a  separation  and  enlargement  of 

bolic  in  function,  e&cting  a  passage  from  high-  the  vitelline  membrane.     With  chloride  and  ni- 

er  to  lower  vitality,  while  those  of  potassium  are  trate  of  lime  development  proceeds  further  than 

anabolic,  or  of  an  opposite  character.    The  au-  with  distilled  water,  but  not  so  far  as  with  cal- 

thors  inquired  in  their  experiments  whether  a  cium  sulphate,  while  this,  in  its  turn,  is  far  infe- 

similar  relation  of  the  salts  obtained  to  the  act  rior  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime.  These  results 

of  clotting.    Their  conclusions  are  a  confirma-  correspond  to  tne  infiuence  of  lime  salts  on  the 

tion  of  the  statement  made  by  Green  that  calci-  frog's  neart    Tadpoles  placed  in  distilled  water 

um  is  an  essential  to  the  act  of  clotting ;  ampli-  die  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  while  the 

fication  of  his  statement  by.  the  determination  epithelium  separates  in  flakes.  They  likewise  die 

that  calcium  chloride  is  a  very  efficient  salt  in  sooner  in  water  containing  bicarbonate  of  soda^ 

favoring  clotting,  and  conclusion  from  experi-  lime  water,  calcium  chloride,  and  sulphate  of 

ments  of  themselves  and  others  that  the  effect  lime ;  while  carbonate  of  lime  and  tribasic  phos> 

of  calcium  is  a  generic  effect,  belonging  proba-  phate  of  lime  sustain  life  for  a  considerable  time, 

bly  to  all  its  salte ;  determination  that  strontium  The  author  invites  attention  to  the  interesting 

and  barium  act  like  calcium,  but  are  less  power-  fact  brought  out  in  his  experiments  that  those 

ful ;  suggestion  that  this  action  will  be  found  to  lime  salts  most  efficacious  in  sustaining  function 

appertain  to  the  salts  of  strontium  and  barium  of  cardiac  tissue  are  tho<>e  best  adapted  to  sus- 

generally;  determination  of  the  restraining  action  tain  life  in  ova  and  tadpoles.    He  also  remarks 

of  potassium  and  sodium  salts — the  potassium  that  it  would  appear  that  those  salts  of  lime  in 

effect  being  less  than  the  sodium  effect ;  and  an-  which  the  lime  atom  is  least  saturated  by  the 

tagonism  of  the  salts  of  lime,  strontium,  and  acid  are  the  most  capable  of  sustaining  function, 

barium  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  potassium  and  Investigations  of  the  regulation  of  the  blood 

sodium  on  the  other.  supply  of  the  brain  have  been  conducted  by  C. 

An  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  first  sound  S.  Ko^  and  C.  S.  Sherrington  in  experiments  on 

of  the  heart  by  J.  Berry  Haycraft  was  directed  the  stimulation  of  various  nerves  and  the  action 

to  the  determination  of  the  question  of  fact,  of  a  number  of  drugs.     The  principal  general 

whether  the  resonance  tones,  or  muscle  sounds  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  are  thaX  the 

which  will  undoubtedly  accompany  the  contrac-  blood  supply  of  the  brain  varies  directly  with 

tion  of  the  ventricle  are  accompanied  by  a  true  the  blood.pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries';  that 

valvular  note  as  well.    The  autnor,  who  believes  when  the  vaso-constrictor  centers  are  excited  di- 

his  own  ear  to  be  tolerably  good,  availed  himself  rectly  in  the  normal  animid,  by  interference  with 

of  the  assistance  of  two  other  gentlemen,  who  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  oord,  the 

had  musical  attainments  of  a  high  order.    The  rise  of  the  aortic  blood  pressure  which  results 

conclusion  drawn  from  the  experiments  is  that  is  advantageous  to  the  economy  in  that  it  in- 

the  first  heart  sound  is  an  impure  musical  note,  creases  the  blood  supply  of  the  central  nerv- 

a  minor  third  below  the  second  sound,  and  in  ous  system ;  that  the  rise  of  arterial  pressore, 

the  bass  clef.    It  is  a  valvular  sound  like  the  sec-  which  may  result  from  certain  centripetal  nerve 

ond  sound.    It  is  accompanied  by  resonance  tones  impulses,  is  of  benefit  to  the  economy  by  increas- 

of  the  chest,  stethoscope,  and  ear,  which  are  pro-  ing  the  blood  supply  of  the  central  nervous  system, 

duced  by  the  shock  of  the  contracting  heart.    It  which  is  called  into  increased  functional  activity 

is  also  possible  that  concomitant  sounds  are  pro-  by  the  impulses  in  question,  as  well  as  by  aiding 

duced  Dj  the  rushing  of  the  blood  and  other  the  congestion  of  the  part  of  the  body  whence 

minor  disturbances.  the  impulses  are  derived ;  that  there  is  no  evi- 

Experiments  by  Sydney  Ringer  previously  re-  dence  of  the  existence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  for 
ported  upon  have  shown  that  heart  contractility  the  brain  outside  of  the  cerebro-spinal  canal ; 
in  frogs  IS  sustained  by  an  adequate  mixture  of  and  that  the  chemical  products  of  cerebral  me- 
calcium  and  potassium  salts  in  saline  solution ;  tabolism  contained  in  the  lymph  that  bathes  the 
that  while  distilled  water  is  by  reason  of  its  disin-  walls  of  the  arterioles  of  the  brain  can  cause  va- 
tegrating  action  on  the  exposed  tissues  destruct-  riations  of  the  caliber  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and 
ive  to  fishes,  the  effect  of  sodium  chloride,  so-  that  in  this  reaction  the  brain  possesses  an  in- 
dium bicarbonate,  and  potassium  chloride  added  trinsic  mechanism  by  which  its  vascular  supply 
singly  is  to  cause  life  to  be  sustained  much  can  be  varied  locally  in  correspondence  with  lo- 
longer ;  that  distilled  water  quickly  disintegrates  cal  variations  of  functional  activity, 
the  tissues  of  cilia,  while  sodium  and  cfucium  The  view  having  been  put  forward  by  Pick 
salts   prevent    their   disintegration ;    and  that  that  the  mode  of  action  of  the  clotting  ferments- 
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is  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  or-  Apart  from  their  bearing  on  the  fate  of  corpus- 
dinary  digestive  enzymes,  the  subject  has  been  des  after  transfusion,  his  results  point  to  peri- 
more  fully  investigated  by  A.  Sheridan  Lea  and  toneal  transfusion  as  an  effective  method  for 
W.  Lee  Dickinson.  Their  conclusions  are  ad-  raising  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood, 
verse  to  the  validity  of  Fick's  view,  and  in  the  It  was  establishea  by  Haycraft  that  a  watery 
results  they  obtained  they  see  nothing  but  a  con-  extract  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  medicinal 
firmation  of  what  had  previously  b^n  believed  leech  has,  when  mixed  with  shed  blood  or  in- 
as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  rennin  and  fibrin  jected  into  the  circulation,  a  strong  delaying  or 
ferment  being  essentially  similar,  as  far  as  con-  preventing  action  upon  clothing.  W.  L.  Dick- 
cems  contact  between  the  ferment  and  the  altera-  inson  has  experimented  with  a  view  to  isolating 
ble  substance  to  that  of  other  well-characterized  the  active  pnnciple  of  this  extract  and  studying 
enzvmes.  its  action.    The  reactions  of  leech  extract  show 

The  object  of  a  series  of  j^lethysmographic  that  it  contains  a  proteid  with  some  features  in 
studies  by  Henry  Sewall  and  Elmer  Sanford  was  common  with  KUhne*s  proto-albumen,  and  other 
to  determine  the  effect  of  electrical  stimulation  features  in  common  witn  deutero-albumen.  It  is 
upon  the  blood  vessels  of  man  by  measuring  the  found  to  exercise  a  destructive  action  on  fibrin 
changes  in  volume  of  the  organ  supplied  by  them,  ferment ;  and.  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  con- 
The  organs  stimulated  were  the  nnger,  by  pas-  eluding  that  cell  globulin  may  be  deprived  by 
sage  of  electric  currents  superficially  througn  it,  it  of  fibrino-plastic  power  without  suffering  alter- 
and  those  tissues  of  the  forearm  to  which  the  ul-  ation  in  its  physico-chemical  qualities, 
nar  nerve  is  distributed  below  the  elbow.  Differ-  An  instrument  used  by  Dr.  G.  N.  Stewart  to 
ent  forms  of  current  were  applied,  of  which  rate  measure  differences  of  temperature  between  the 
of  interruption  and  direction  appeared  to  have,  of  artery  and  vein  of  a  limb  or  organ,  consists  of  a 
themselves,  no  characteristic  influence.  The  in-  pair  of  vulcanite  holders,  each  having  a  fine  plati- 
tensity  of  the  stimulus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  num  wire  disposed  in  a  groove  which  receives  the 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  the  vesseL  The  measurement  is  made  by  the  resist- 
effects  produced.  Strong  stimulation  caused  pro-  ance  method.  The  method  has  the  advantage 
nounccMl  and  lon^-continued  contraction  of  the  that  the  vessels  do  not  re<}uire  to  be  open^. 
blood  vessels,  while  weak  or  moderately  strong  The  temperature  measured  is  really  that  of  the 
stimulation  was  accompanied,  after  an  initiiQ  outside  of  the  vessel,  but  when  the  latter  is  in- 
temporary  contraction,  by  vascular  dilatation,  closed  in  the  groove  this  can  not  differ  apprecia- 
The  nature  and  extent  or  the  after-action  ap-  bly  from  that  of  the  blood, 
peared  to  depend  more  on  the  condition  of  irri-  Concerning  the  effects  of  inhalations  of  certain 
tability  of  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  than  on  the  anaesthetics  on  the  circulation  and  respiration, 
strength  or  character  of  the  irritation  employed.  Dr.  LShers  says  that  bromethyl  slows  the  respira- 
The  results  obtained  from  direct  stimulation  of  tion,  leaving  the  inspirations  unaltered,  but  ren- 
the  finger  differed  from  those  due  to  irritation  of  dering  the  expirations  weaker  and  weaker  till 
the  ulnar-  nerve  in  the  greater  frequency  with  they  disappear;  at  an  early  stage  of  its  action 
which  simple  contraction  occurred  in  the  first  respiration  becomes  again  normal  if  the  animal 
case,  while  in  the  second  case  dilatation  both  is  supplied  :with  fresn  air,  but  later  on  this 
during  and  after  stimulation  was  a  usual  effect,  is  not  the  case,  and  death  ensues  by  the  ac- 
The  most  important  conclusion  to  which  the  ex-  tion  of  the  drug  on  the  heart  The  effect  on  the 
periments  lead  is  that  the  results  appear  to  be  circulation  is  to  quicken  it  at  once ;  the  blood 
due  not  to  direct  excitement  of  the  peripheral  pressure  falls,  the  pulse  becomes  arhythmic,  and 
blood  vessels  or  their  motor  nerves,  but  to  refiox  finally  ceases ;  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  now 
action  through  stimulation  of  sensory  filaments,  found  to  be  empty,  while  the  right  is  gorged  with 

It  has  been  observed  that  intraperitoneal  trans-  blood.    It  hence  appears  that  bromethyl  affects 

fusion  of  blood  is  followed  in  a  very  short  time  by  the  two  halves  of  the  heart  differently,  and  thus 

an  increase  in  the  number  of  corpuscles,  amount-  probably  gives  rise  to  asymmetry  of  the  pulse, 

ing  sometimes  to  34  or  40  per  cent,  in  the  course  When  the  vagi  are  cut  off  the  effect  of  the  drug 

of  a  few  hours.    The  effect  was  ascribed  by  some  on  both  circulation  and  respiration  is  longer  in 

authors  to  absorption  of  red  corpuscles  from  the  appearing.    Nitrous  oxide  has  a  more  powerful 

peritoneal  cavity ;  but  William  Hunter  main-  action  on  respiration ;  the  inspirations  diminish 

tained  that  the  rise  in  number  was  more  appar-  rapidly  and  cease  suddenly.    Normal  respiration 

ent  than  real,  and  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  may  be  restored  by  fresh  air  if  the  action  of  the 

density  of  the  circulating  blood  resulting  from  drug  has  not  been  too  prolonged.    The  effect  on 

the  operation.    The  operation  was  accompanied  the  neart  is  to  increase  the  blood  pressure.    The 

by  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation  as  well  as  general  conclusion  is  that  bromethyl  must  be 

by  changes  in  the  blood,  and  indicated  to  Mr.  more  cautiously  employed  than  nitrous  oxide. 

Hunter  that  both  results  pointed  to  an  effusion  Respiration. — The   object   of   a   paper   by 

of  serum  from  the  vessels  of  the  peritoneal  serous  Henry  Sewall  and  Myra  £.  Pollard  on  the  rela- 

surfaces.    This  effusion,  leading  to  a  concentra-  tions  of  diaphragmatic  and  costal  respiration  is 

tion  of  the  circulating  blood,  would,  apart  from  to  emphasize  the  physiological  relations  already 

any  absorption  of  corpuscles,  cause  an  apparent  known  to  exist  between  the  different  groups  of 

rise  in  the  number  of  corpuscles  per  cubic  mille-  respiratory  muscles  (those  which  produce  changes 

metre  of  blood  remaining.    Besides  a  rapid  in-  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  by  uirect  movement 

crease  in  density,  which  subsided  as  rapidly,  a  of  its  bony  framework  and  the  diaphragm  and 

more  gradual  and  more  permanent  increase  was  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall).    Tne  results  of 

observed,  which  was  re^rded  as  due  to  an  ex-  experiments  directed  to  that  point  show  that  the 

cess  of  corpuscles.     The  author's  later  experi-  vital  capacity  as  detennined  by  costal  is  much  in 

ments  confirm  the  correctness  of  his  explanation,  excess  of  that  detsrmined  by  diaphragmatic  res^ 
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piration ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that  enees  in  the  nambers  obtained  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
breathing  is  always  of  the  costal  type  when  the  individual  experiments  are  much  larger  than 
respiratory  needs  of  the  body  are  unusually  variations  exhibited  in  their  own  experiments 
urgent.  It  appears  also  that  the  sum  of  the  when  the  work  done  by  the  horse  was  identical ; 
vital  capacities  determined  by  movement  of.  the  and  they  find  a  harmony  between  the  amounts 
ribs  and  diaphragm  separately  is  considerably  in  of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  these  animals  and 
excess  of  that  which  measures  the  extent  of  the  the  amount  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  food 
simultaneous  action  of  all  the  muscles.  Atten-  given ;  all  of  which  they  claim  as  in  favor  of 
tion  is  calle<l  to  a  type  of  respiratory  move-  the  superior  accuracy  of  their  larger  values.  Mr. 
ment  related  to  the  lact  that  the  air  in  the  Smith  replies  that  differences  in  the  breeds  of 
breathing  apparatus  increases  in  its  content  of  the  horses  experimented  with  may  have  had 
carbonic  dioxide  and  loses  oxygen  progressively  something  to  do  with  the  differences  in  results, 
from  the  external  orifice  to  the  lung  alveoli ;  an^  The  effect  of  an  increase  of  intercranial  press- 
the  movements  of  respiration,  so  iar  as  concerns  ure  or  tension  on  the  circulation  and  respiration 
the  demands  of  the  body,  simply  cause  a  more  has  been  investigated  by  Walter  Spencer  and 
complete  mixture  of  gases  already  in  the  lungs.  Victor  Horslev.  The  authors  find  that  the 
If  tne  glottis  be  closed  and  such  respiratory  functions  named  are  infiuenced  through  the 
movements  be  made  as  to  stir  together  the  gases  diminution  in  the  physiological  activity  which 
already  contained  in  the  air  cavities,  the  physio-  the  increased  pressure  causes.  A  considerable 
logical  result  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  genuine  increase  of  the  intercranial  pressure  was  re- 
respiration  with  open  glottis.  The  respiratory  quired  to  infiuenoe  the  heart :  it  became  slowed 
needs  of  the  body  may  be  thus  fairly  well  satis-  and  finally  arrested.  This  happened  more  rwul- 
fied  for  a  considerable  time  without  inhaling  ily  after  respiration  had  ceased,  and  required  a 
fresh  air.  The  alternate  movements  of  the  chest  higher  pressure  to  produce  it  when  artificial  res- 
and  diaphragm,  which  take  place  as  one  of  the  piration  was  employed,  while  division  of  both 
first  symptoms  of  distress  for  want  of  air,  have  vagus  nerves  abolished  any  slowing  or  arrest, 
their  function  thus  explained.  The  simultane-  A  primary  rise  of  blood  pressure  was  followed 
ous  inspiratory  and  expiratory  actions  of  the  two  by  a  fall  distinct  from  that  produced  by  the 
sets  of  muscles  which  take  place  under  these  cir-  •  slowing  of  the  heart,  and  not  necessarily  accom- 
cumstances  are  called  coftnplementary  movements  panying  it.  The  power  of  producing  tnis  effect 
of  respiration.  was  easily  lost.    Respiration  was  likewise  im- 

A  second  application  of  the  experiments  was  paired  and  arrested,    its  arrest  reacted  upon  the 

made  to  determine  what  relation,  irom  a  physio-  heart  and  the  blood  pressure  upon  it,  so  that 

logical  and  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  coraple-  after  the  rise  of  blood  pressure  respiration  oe- 

raentary  movements  of  respiration  may  have  to  vo-  curred,  even  though  a  much  higher  intracranial 

calization.    The  general  conclusion  drawn  from  pressure  was  maintained  than  had  been  suflicient 

a  preliminary  inquiry  is  that,   while  the  main  to  arrest  it  when  the  blood  pressure  was  lower, 

volume  of  the  vocal  blast  is  properly  supplied  by  The  results  are  also  noted  of  direct  applications 

the  steady  sweep  of  diaphragm  and  abdominal  of  pressure  to  different  portions  of  the  heart, 

muscles,  the  accent  which  gives  life  to  song  and  The  statement  of  Donders  that  the  inhaling  of 

speech  is  accompanied  and  supported  by  a  char-  carbonic  acid  at  the  end  of  an  expiration  ma- 

acteristic  play  of  chest  and  diaphragm  in  which  terially  increases  the  depth  of  the  ensuing  ex- 

the  rapid  changes  of  the  fundamental  note  of  the  piration,  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 

great  thoracic  resonator  adjust  it  anew  for  every  Zagari  as  describeil  by  Prof.  Gad.    This  reflex 

note  sent  out  from  the  vocal  cords.  effect  is  not  observed  after  section  of  the  vagi. 

The  experiments  of  Fred  Smith  on  the  chem-  and  is  not  affected  by  section  of  the  recurrent 
istry  of  respiration  in  the  horse  during  rest  and  laryngeals.  It  did  not  take  place  when  a  glass 
work  were  tried  with  all  the  usual  paces  of  the  tube  was  pushed  down  the  trachea  and  one 
animal.  In  the  case  of  the  different  actions,  the  bronchus,  so  as  to  protect  those  portions  of  the 
experimental  apparatus  was  applied  instantly  on  air  passages  from  the  action  of  the  gas,  but  it 
the  end  of  the  action,  and  held  for  twenty  seconds,  reappear^  on  withdrawing  the  tube  till  its  end 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  experiments  were  rested  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi.  The 
made  upon  35  horses.  At  rest  the  respirations  effect  was  observed  when  the  carbonic  acid  was 
varied  in  number  from  9  to  13  per  minute,  and  diluted  with  50  per  cent  of  air,  but  not  upon 
the  quantity  of  air  expired  from  25  to  145  cubic  further  dilution.  Marshall  Hall's  theory  of  res- 
feet  per  hour,  from  70  to  80  cubic  feet  per  hour  piration  receives  no  confirmation  from  tliese  ex- 
representing  a  fair  average.    After  walking  the  periments. 

mean  amount  of  air  expired  was  133*55  cubic  feet  Digestion. — Of  the  results  of  his  research  in 

per  hour;  after  trotting  (nine  miles  per  hour),  the  physiology  of  the  salivary  secretion  upon 

288  cubic  feet  per  hour ;  after  cantering,  largest  the  connections  of  peripheral  nerve  cells  with 

amount,  604.  smallest  amount,  231  cubic  feet  per  the  nerve  fibers  whicn  run  to  the  sublingual  and 

hour;  after  the  gallop,  mean  amount,  849*09  submaxillary  glands,  J.  N.  Langley  lays  espe- 

cubic  feet  per  hour.    The  tests  were  also  applied  cial  stress  on  the  conclusions  that  feoth  the  se- 

to  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  and  of  cretory  and  vaso-dilator  fibers  of  the  chorda 

oxygen  absorbed.    Some  features  of  the  author's  tympani  are  connected  with  nerx'e  cells.    The 

apparatus  are  criticised  by  Drs.  N.  Zuntz  and  C.  nerve  cells  on  the  course  of  the  fibers  to  the  sub- 

Lenmann,  who,  experimenting  upon  horses  while  lingual  gland  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the 

actually  working  m  a  treadmill  apparatus  con-  gland  forming  a  number  of  small  ganglia ;  one 

structed  specially  for  the  study,  have  obtained  of  these  is  the  ganglion  commonly  called  the 

values  far  greater  in  all   the  items  than   Mr.  submaxillary  ganglion.    The  real  submaxillary 

Smith's.    They  further  observe  that  the  differ-  ganglion  lies  in  the  hilus  of  the  gland,  but  a 
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few  nerve  cells  occur  a  little  earlier  on  the  small  percentage  of  solids  and  their  steady  de- 
chorda- tympani  fibers,  and  a  few  a  little  later,  crease  during  the  course  of  the  observation ;  the 
The  sympathetic  fibers  which  run  through  the  tolerable  uniformitv  in  the  amount  of  the  inor- 
superior  cervical  ganglion  are  connected  with  ganic  substances ;  the  small  amount  of  the  pro- 
nerve  cells  in  this  ganglion,  but  at  no  other  place  teids  (the  patient's  blood  pressure  was  very  low) ; 
in  their  course  from  the  spinal  cord  to  their  ulti-  the  correspondingly  small  amount  of  cholesterin, 
mate  endings.  which  is  of  interest  as  indicating  that  this  sub- 
The  objects  of  a  comparative  study  of  natu-  stance  has  a  source  common  with  the  proteids ; 
ral  and  artificial  digestion  by  A.  Sheridan  Lea  and  the  large  proportion  of  fats,  which  is  proba- 
were  to  obtain  in  artificial  digestions  some  closer  bly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  comparative  rich- 
approximation  to  the  general  conditions  under  ness  of  the  patient's  diet  in  those  constituents, 
which  natural  digestion  is  carried  on  in  the  The  fact  that  fats  with  a  high  melting  point, 
body,  and  to  apply  the  improved  methods  of  such  as  stearin,  are  not  absorbed,  is  usually  ad- 
carrying,  on  artmcial  digestion  to  the  elucida-  duced  in  support  of  the  supposed  importance  of 
tion  of  some  special  dinerences  which  so  far  emnlsification ;  but  some  experiments  described 
have  appeared  to  exist  between  the  natural  and  by  Dr.  L.  Munk  show  that  a  small  amount  (5 
artificial  processes.  An  apparatus  is  described  to  7  per  cent.)  of  this  fat  may  be  absorbed.  In 
by  means  of  which  digestions  can  be  carried  on  support  of  the  saponification  of  fats  the  author 
in  a  dialyzer  in  such  a  wav  as  to  provide  for  the  has  described  some  experiments  made  on  a  pa- 
constant  motion  of  the  digesting  mixture  and  tient  with  lymphatic  fistula  and  on  dogs.  When 
the  removal  of  digested  products.  Bv  this  spermaceti  was  administered  to  the  patient  after 
method  a  partial  reproduction  is.  provided  of  prolonged  fasting  the  lymph  became  cloudy  and 
two  of  the  most  important  factors  in  natural  milky  in  the  fourth  hour  of  digestion.  Analysis  of 
digestion.  Experiments  upon  the  salivary  di-  the  whole  lymph  secreted  during  thirteen  hours 
g^estion  of  starch  conducted  under  otherwise  showed  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  spermaceti  had 
similar  conditions  in  the  dialyzing  di^ster  and  passed  into  the  lymph,  not,  however,  in  an  un- 
a  fiask  show  that  the  rate  of  digestion  in  the  changed  condition,  out  as  palmitin,  showing 
former  is  always  greater  than  in  a  fiask,  while  that  the  spermaceti  must  have  been  decomposed 
the  tendency  to  the  development  of  bacteria  is  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  the  palmitic 
greatly  lessened  ;  that  the  amount  of  starch  acid,  of  which  it  is  partly  composed,  must  have 
converted  into  sugar  is  always  greater  in  the  become  united  with  glycerin.  Further  experi- 
dialvzer ;  and  that  the  total  sugar  formed  and  ments  with  amyl  alcohol  verified  the  decomposi- 
small  residue  (4*39  per  cent.)  of  sugar  left  dur-  tion  of  this  fat  by  producing  symptoms  of  pois- 
ing an  active  and  prolonged  digestion  in  the  oning  with  amyl  alcohol.  The  compound  could 
dialyzer  justify  the  assumption  tnat,  under  the  not,  on  account  of  its  pungent  taste,  be  given  in 
more  favorable  conditions  existing  in  the  body,  large  enough  doses  to  the  patient  with  lymphatic 
the  whole  of  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar  •  fistula  to  ro  conclusive ;  but  an  analysis  of  the 
before  absorption.  These  results  afl'ord  an  ex-  lymph  secreted  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
planation  oi  the  existing  discordant  statements  hours  showed  that  it  contained  not  the  com- 
as to  the  nature  and  amount  of  products  formed  pound  of  oleic  acid  and  alcohol,  but  olein — a 
during  starch  digestion.  Experiments  upon  the  further  proof  of  its  decomposition  before  absorp- 
tryptic  digestion  of  proteids  dealt  chieny  with  tion.  So  many  difiiculties  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  formation  of  leucin  and  tyrosin,  and  were  the  view  that  all  fats  are  saponified  before  ab- 
undertaken,  initially,  in  order  to  find  out  why  sorption  that  the  author  considers  the  various 
those  crystalline  products  are  formed  in  large  points  in  connection  with  fat  absorption  as  still 
amount  during  an  artificial  digestion,  while  they  undetermined. 

have  so  far  been  described  as  occurring  in  mere        Some  six  or  seven  different  proteids  having 

traces  during  natural  digestion.    The  results  of  been  described  as  existing  in  milk,  an  investiga- 

the  experiments  made  it  probable  that  leucin  tion  of  the  whole  subject  has  been  made  by  W. 

and  tyrosin  should  be  formed  during  natural  D.  Halliburton  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  desig- 

digest'ion.    Examination  of  the  contents  of  the  nations.    The  principal  points  to  which  the  au- 

small  intestine  during  proteid  digestion  showed  thor  would  direct  attention  in  his  results  are : 

that,  contrary  to  existing  statements,  leucin  and  The  principal  proteid  in  milk,'called  caseinogen, 

tyrosin  are  formed  in  not  inconsiderable  quanti-  is  precipitable  by  pertain  neutral  salts,  or  by 

ties  during  the  natural  process.    The  last  part  acetic  acid,  and  may  be  most  satisfactoril^r  pre- 

of  Mr.  Lea^s  communication  deals  with  the  prob-  pared,  free  from  impurities,  by  a  combination  of 

able  physiological  importance  of  the  formation  these  two  methods ;  the  term  casein  should  be 

of  amidated  b:)dies  during  tryptic  digestion,  and  restricted  to  the  curd  formed  from  caseinogen 

a  view  is  put  forward  as  to  the  possible  and  by  the  action  of  rennet.    In  the  classification  of 

probable  importance  of  amides  in  the  chemical  proteids  casein  should  be  grouped  with  other  in- 

cycle  of  animal  metabolism.  soluble  proteids  like  fibrin  and  gluten  formed  by 

*  The  studies  of  D.  Noel  Paton  on  the  composi-  ferment  activity  from  pre-existing  more  soluble 

tion  and  fiow  of  chyle  were  pursued  with  chyle  proteids;   caseinogen  should  be  classified  in  a 

obtained  directly  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  new  group,  made  to  include  it  and  whey  proteid. 

hospital  patient  afflicted  with  a  sarcoma  on  the  These  proteids  are  similar  to  the  globulins,  the 

posterior  triangle  of  the   neck.     The  average  chief  difference  being  that  their  solutions  are  not 

rate  of  flow  of  milky  fluid  from  the  wound  oc-  coagulated  by  heat  like  those  of  the  globulins, 

casioned  by  the  operation  was  found  to  be  1  but  are  only  made  opalescent.    This  opalescence, 

c  c.  in  one  minute,  or  1,584  c,  c.  in  24  hours,  if  the  heating  has  not  been  continued  too  long, 

The  chief  points  of  interest  brought  out  by  the  disappears  on  cooling.     Lact-albumen  is  similar 

analysisof  the  composition  of  the  fluid  were:  The  in  its  properties  to  serum-albumen.    It  differs. 
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however,  from  serum-albumen  in  its  specific  rota-  before  daring  the  effort  (in  the  case  cited,  a  lift), 

tory  power,  in  its  beha^'ior  on  coagulation,  and  But  if  so,  then  tremor  is  not  a  mode  of  massire 

in  precipitability  by  certain  neutral  salts.    Casein  contraction,  but  something  else  different  from 

and  lact-albumen  are  the  only  proteids  contained  it,  and  which  may  exist  without  it  as  well  as 

in  milk,  the  existence  of  such  bodies  described  with  it.     The  explanation  of  the  problem  is 

as   lacto-globulin,    lacto-protein,   peptone,  and  sought  by  the  help  of  other  facts  known  to  U9 

hemi-;dbumose,  having  been  predicated  on  faulty  about  muscle.    There  are  two  properties  in  mus- 

methods  of  analysis.     When  milk  turns  sour  cle— contractility  and  elasticity.    In  a  healthy 

in  consequence  of  the  lactic-acid  fermentation,  muscle  elasticity  appears  to  be  in  constant  ac> 

primary  proteoses,  chieflv  proto-proteose,  are  de-  tion.     It  is  probable  that  contractility  is  also 

veloped.    The  proteid  called  whey  proteid,  which  constantly  at  work,  and  that  there  is  a  state 

is  formed  during  the  rennet  fermentation,  is  not  called  tone  due  to  this  opposition.     It  seems 

of  the  peptone  or  proteose  class,  but  should  be  possible  that  the  slight  amount  of  voluntary 

included  with  caseinogen  in  a  new  class  of  pro-  contraction  which  is  thus  inferred  to  exist  may 

teids  allied  to  the  globulins.  be  of  a  rhythmical  character,  and  that  the  nor- 

From  experiments  made  upon  8{)onges  of  mal  state  of  healthy  muscle,  when  not  nndergo- 
eighteen  species  by  introducing  various  sub-  ing  willful  contraction,  is  one  of  slight  to-and-fro 
stances  into  the  water  of  the  aquarium  Dr.  longitudinal  movement  due  to  rhythmical  oon- 
Lendenfeld,  of  Innspruck,  finds  that  absorption  tr^tion  followed  by  elastic  extension,  or  perhaps 
of  food  by  them  does  not  take  place  at  the  outer  of  slight  alternating  longitudinal  and  transverse 
surface,  but  in  the  interior ;  only  foreign  sub-  contraction.  Something  of  the  same  kind  seems 
stances,  used  for  building  up  the  skeleton,  enter  to  occur  in  unstriated  muscle.  Assuming  this 
the  sponge  without  passing  into  the  canal  system,  to  be  the  case,  this  movement  is  invisible  in  oidi- 
Grains  of  carmine  and  other  matters  often  adhere  nary  people  when  at  rest ;  but  in  a  few  persons 
to  the  flat  cells  of  the  canals,  but  true  absorption  — the  naturally  tremulous — ^it  can  always  be  seen, 
only  takes  place  in  the  ciliated  cylindrical  cells  and  in  most  others  certain  poisons — tobaooo 
of  the  ciliated  chamber.  These  get  filled  with  and  alcohol,  for  example — or  states  of  general 
carmine  grains  or  milk  spherules,  but  starch  exhaustion,  such  as  sleeplessness,  make  it  visible, 
grains  prove  too  large  for  them.  Remaining  in  This  alteration  from  the  normal  depends  upon 
these  cells  a  few  days,  the  carmine  cells  are  then  increase  of  the  rhythmical  movement.  If  this 
ejected,  while  milk  particles  are  partly  digested,  movement  in  normal  conditions  be  supposed  to 
and  then  passed  on  to  the  migratory  cells  of  the  be  caused  by  an  exciting,  and  to  be  restrained  by 
intermediate  layer.  Any  carmine  particles  found  an  inhibiting  nervous  apparatus,  then  these  ab- 
in  these  latter  cells  have  entered  accidentally  normal  rest  tremors  may  be  due  to  weakness,  in- 
through  external  lesions.  The  sponge  contracts  herent  or  acquired,  of  the  inhibitorv  apparatus, 
its  pores  when  poisons  are  put  in  the  water ;  and  A  similar  increase  of  longitudinal  movement 
the  action  is  very  like  that  of  poisons  on  muscles  'causes  the  ti^emor  of  great  effort  or  of  fatigue 
of  the  higher  animals.  Especially  remarkable  and  lead  poisoning.  In  these  cases  excessive 
is  the  cramp  of  sponges  under  strychnine,  and  stimulation  of  the  exciting  apparatus  for  volan- 
the  lethargy  (to  other  stimuli)  of  sponges  treated  tary  motion  so  exaggerates  the  movement  as  to 
with  cocaine.  As  these  poisons  in  other  animals  produce  the  curves  which  we  see  under  these 
act  indirectly  on  the  muscles  through  the  nerves,  conditions.  It  is  suggested  that  the  trcniDrs  of 
it  seems  not  without  warrant  to  suppose  that  rage  and  nervousness  and  those  which  occur 
sponges  also  have  nerve  cells  which  cause  mus-  during  fevers  are  of  the  first  variety,  due  to  weak- 
cular  contraction.  ness  of  the  inhibitory  nerves,  and  that  the  seven 

Muscular  System.— The  experiments  on  mus-  or  eight  per  second  movement  of  ankle  clonus  is 

cular  tremor  described  by  W.  P.  Herringham  this  same  involuntary  rhythm,  exaggerated  by 

were  partly  physiological  and  partly  pathologi-  the  sudden  increase  of  tension  and  slowed  by 

cal.    They  related  to  the  tremors  of  voluntary  the  alteration  in  muscular  elasticity  which  oe- 

contraction,  great  effort,  chronic  cases,  paralysis  curs  in  these  cases. 

agitans,  lead    tremor  during   effort,  muscular  The  phenomena  of  voluntary  and  reflex  mus- 

atrophy,   ankle   clonus,  and    those    dependent  cular  contraction  have  been  studied  by  J.  Berry 

upon  some  rapid  spinal  lesion.    The  tremors  of  Haycraft  with  reference  to  the  theory  that  mus- 

voluutary  contraction  exist  in  connection  with  cular  contraction  is  sustained  by  a  series  of  im- 

a  massive  movement.    In  all  willful  contraction  pulses  discharged  by  the  nerve  element  into  the 

the  bone  tends  to  move  from  the  position  of  muscular  element  so  rapidly  that  the  muscle  has 

rest.    But  there  are  tremors  in  which  the  bone  not  any  time  to  relax  between  them,  which  the 

merely  oscillates  about  the  position  of  rest  with-  author* calls  the  "  natural-tetanus  "  theory.    The 

out  moving  its  mean  point,  and  there  is  no  mass-  general  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experi- 

ive  action.    On  the  hypothesis  that  tremor  ap-  ments  that  during  a  reflex  or  a  voluntary  mus- 

pears  only  as  a  characteristic  of  massive  contrac-  cular  movement  the  muscles  involved   exhibit 

tion,  it  is  easy  to  explain  it.    It  appears  because  fascicular  or  other  local  movements  due  to  un- 

this  contraction  is  discontinuous.     But,  if  that  co-ordinated  discharge  from  the  central  nervous 

be  true,  to  say  that  it  occurs  without  massive  system,  and  perhaps  due  also  to  variations  in 

contraction  is  to  say  that  the  mode  of  contrac-  excitability  or  activity  of  the  fibers  or  fascicuU 

tion  occurs  without  the  contraction  itself.     In  affected.  These  contractions,  although  not  rhyth- 

the  tremor  that  occurs  after  great  effort,  the  mic,  may  occur  with  some  rough  average  fre- 

trembling  goes  on  after  the  muscle  has  returned  quency,  and  they  cause  the  muscle  sound  which 

to  a  position  of  rest.    Yet  this  tremor,  which  is  has  been  remarked  by  some  authors  (WoUa^ton, 

not  accompanied  by  a  massive  movement,  must  Paul  Erman,  Samuel  Haughton,and  Helmholtz), 

be  the  same  as  the  one  which  existed  a  moment  which  is  a  sensation  produced  by  these  move- 
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ments  and  by  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tion,  but  caused  either  retardation  or  flaccidity 

tympani  compounded  with  them.  and  death ;  but  hydrocyanic  acid  had  an  action 

Criticising  the  recent  study  of  Argutinsky  comparabie  to  that  of  alcohoL    Eztremel;^  di- 

on  muscular   wwk    and  nitrogeneous    metab-  lute  solutions  of  quinine  chloride  acted  poison- 

olism,    according     to    which    work    done    in  ously,  and  produced  a  shortening  of  the  tissues, 

climbing  a  mountain  and  the  heat  produced  are  The  most  interesting  fact  established  by  these 

the  outcome  of  the  breaking  down  of  nitroge-  experiments  is  the   possibility  of   stimulating 

neous  material.  Dr.  I.  Munk  comes  to  the  con-  turgescent  tissues  to  increased  elongation    by 

elusions  that  the  climber's  body  was  not  in  nitro-  such  reagents  as  alcohol,  ether,  and  hydrocyanic 

geneous  equilibrium  even  dunng  rest,  and  that  acid. 

the  amount  of  carbohydrate  taken  by  him  is  in-  The    properties  of    pituri— an    alkaloid    ex- 

sufflcient  to  account  for  the  heat  production  tracted  from  the  leaves  of  an  Australian  shrub 

during  rest.    Both  these  factors  lead  to  an  in-  which  are  taken  by  the  natives  as  other  races 

creased  nitrogeneous    metabolism  when    extra  take  tobacco^and  of  nicotine,  have  been  studied 

work  is  done,  the  energy  required  for  the  excess  by  J.  N.  Langley  and  W.  Lee  Dickinson.    As  a 

of  work  being  obtained  from  the  breaking  down  rule,  the   phvsiological    action    of   pituri  was 

of  proteids ;  hence  no  conclusions  as  to  what  found  to  be  iaenticaJ  with  that  of  nicotine.   The 

normally  takes  place  can  be  drawn  from  Argu-  successive  stages  of  nicotine  poisoning  are  those 

tinsky's  experiments.    It  was  further  pointed  of    excitation,   spasms,    quiescence,    flaccidity, 

out  that  Oppenheim's  experiments  have  shown  paralysis  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and 

that  dyspncea  leads  to  increased  nitrogeneous  paralysis  of  motor  nerve  endings.    On  the  heart, 

metabolism,  and  that  hence  dyspncea  may  proba-  a  smul  dose  causes  primary  slowing  of  the  beat, 

bly  have  played  some  part  dunng  the  exertion  and  may  cause  a  diastole  lasting  up  to  a  minute ; 

of  excessive  climbing.    While  he  did  not  doubt  on  recovery  of  the  heart  beat,  the  initiatory 

the  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  the  author  did  fibers  of  the  vagus  are  paralyzed ;  except  with  a 

not  feel  that  the  conclusions  which  Argutinsky  small  dose  the  primary  inhibitory  effect  is  slight, 

had  drawn  from  them  were  justifiable.  and  with  a  large  dose  it  is  absent.    The  heart  beat 

Yege table    Physiology. — M.   Victor   Jodin  continues  after  very  large  doses.    On  the  bodily 

communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sci-  movements  it  causes  clonic  spasms  and  twitch- 

ences  in  February  "  A  Study  of  Chlorophyll,  in  ings  of  the  muscles,  and  may  cause  convulsions 

Connection  with  M.  Regnard's  Induction  that  and    ophisthotonos.    Its  effects  on  the  pupil, 

the  *  Chlorophyll  Function  * — that  is,  the  Property  vaso-motor  system,  and  other  parts  of  the  vital 

of  Decomposing  Carbonic  Acid — is  of  a  Purely  economy,  are  also  studied  and  compared  with 

Chemical  Order  inherent  to  Chlorophyll,  and  con-  those  of  pituri,  and  no  obvious  difference  is 

tinning  to  act  apart  from  the  Physiological  Con-  found  between  the  two  sub6tance& 

ditions.*'    M.   Jodin's    experiments    appear    to  The  seeds  of  the  Triehosanthes  paimafer  are 

point  to  somewhat  different  results,  ana  to  show  inclosed  in  a  rounded  scarlet  fruit  and  imbedded 

that  a  general  theory  of  chlorophyll,  based  on  in  a  green  bitter  pulp.    The  bitter  principle  has 

well-established  facts,  has  yet  to  oe  framed.  been  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Hooper  to  be  a  glucoside 

Anna  Bateson  and  Francis  Darwin  have  ex-  differing  from  colocynthin,  and  he  has  named  it 
perimented,  to  aid  in  illustrating  the  phenomena  trichosanthin.  The  green  coloring  matter,  when 
of  growth,  upon  the  effect  of  certain  stimuli  on  freed  from  the  trichosanthin  and  fatty  matter, 
vegetable  tissues.  The  experiments  were  made  yields  a  solution  closely  resembling  a  solution  of 
with  turgescent  pith  (of  the  sunflower  and  Jem-  chlorophyll.  It  is  green  in  thin,  and  red  in 
salem  artichoke),  which  when  relieved  from  the  thick  layers,  and  has  a  red  fluorescence.  The 
unyielding  external  tissues  that  restrain  it,  at  spectrum,  however,  is  different.  The  conclusions 
once  expands  by  becoming  longer.  The  ordi-  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  it  seem  to  be 
nary  course  of  growth  of  tne  pith  in  water  was  that  we  have  in  the  trichosanthes  coloring  mat- 
first  observed.  It  was  found  that  in  this  what  ter  a  substance  in  which  the  "blue  chlorophyll" 
was  called  a  grand  period  takes  place — that  is  of  Sorby  or  the  ^  green  chlorophyll "  of  Stokes 
to  say,  the  growth  is  at  first  slow,  then  more  is  replaced  by  some  other  substance  easily  de- 
rapid,  and  ultimately  becomes  slow  again,  the  composed  by  reducing  agents  and  acids, 
whole  period  taking'  perhaps  twenty  minutes.  An  investigation  is  in  progress  by  Herr  Kuy, 
This  is  precisely  the  series  of  changes  which  a  in  Germany,  of  the  relation  between  the  branches 
growing  organ  exhibits  in  the  course  of  davs  in-  and  roots  of  trees,  the  object  of  which  is  to  de- 
st«id  of  minutes.  If  the  water  in  the  jar  is  termine  whether  they  are  capable  of  exchanging 
gradually  warmed,  the  growth  of  the  pith  in-  functions.  A  number  of  plants  of  Ampelopats 
creases  in  the  most  striking  manner  up  to  about  and  ivy  were  planted,  with  both  ends  in  the 
95**,  after  which  it  usually  becomes  irregular-  ground,  and  in  the  next  year,  after  the  tops  had 
with  some  diminution ;  and,  just  before  a  tem-  rooted,  the  arches  were  cut  at  their  highest 
perature  is  reached  which  kills  the  tissues,  a  point.  In  the  first  year  two  of  the  plants  died, 
rapid  fall  in  the  rate  of  growth  sets  in.  The  ad-  but  the  others,  twenty-six  in  number,  grew  vig- 
dition  of  alcohol  to  the  water  caused  an  increase  orously  and  were  alive  in  the  spring  of  18^, 
in  the  rate  of  growth  for  a  short  time.  Similar  four  years  afterward.  To  test  the  extent  of  the 
results  were  obtained  with  ether  in  small  frac-  inversion,  slips  were  cut  from  the  inverted 
tions,  administered  in  the  form  of  vapor,  but  plants  and  planted  in  a  green-house,  some  with 
when  the  proportion  of  ether  amounted  to  3  their  natural  and  some  with  their  artificial  end 
percent,  of  the  atmosphere  the  pith  was  killed,  uppermost.  The  callus,  from  which  the  roots 
and  showed  no  increase  but  a  decrease  in  length,  spring,  was  formed  at  both  ends,  but  more  readi- 
Amroonia  caused  a  temporary  acceleration  of  ly  at  the  natural  lower  end,  whether  this  was 
growth.    As  a  rule,  acids  produced  no  accelera-  above  or  below,  in*  the  experiment.    The  author, 
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notwithstanding  several  years*  successful  cultiva-  strychnine,  and  if  at  all  ver^r  late  in  brucine 
tion,  does  not  consider  tne  experiment  complete,  poisoning;  convulsions  invariabljr  develop  be> 
and  will  continue  the  investigation.  It  could  lore  death  occurs  in  strychnine  poisoning,  while 
easily  be  prosecuted  by  every  one  with  rasp-  death  very  frequently  occurs  from  pure  brucine 
berry  plants.  poisoning  without  a  trace  of  spasm :  brucine 

Australian  sheep  are  said  to  thrive  wonder-  diminishessensibility  when  locally  applied,  while 
full^  upon  the  "  scrubby  "  plants  of  the  Atriplex  strychnine  does  not ;  the  local  anapstnetic  effect 
family,  which  grow  abundantly  in  some  of  the  of  brucine  appears  to  bear  a  direct  relationship 
pastoral  districts  of  the  country,  and  to  secure  to  its  degree  of  freedom  from  strychnine, 
an  immunity  from  disease  that  is  unknown  in  The  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  method 
the  richest  grass  districts.  Analyses  of  si)eci-  of  operation  of  chloroform  are  given  in  the  re- 
raens  of  two  of  the  species  by  R.  W.  E.  Macivor  port  of  a  commission  of  physicians  who  were 
show  that  they  contain  more  than  twice  (26*61  to  appointed  b;^  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  to  take 
27'60  per  cent.)  of  the  average  quantity  of  ash  the  subject  in  hand.  The  commission  availed 
found  in  any  other  known  plants.    Their  high    itself,  in  forming  its  conclusions,  of  the  evidence 

value  as  fodder  is  due  to  the  proportion  of  car-  afforded  by  nearly  600  experiments,  157  of  which 

bonaceous  and  albuminous  nutrients  they  con-  were  made  with,  and  430  without  recording  ap- 

tain,  and  also  to  the  chlorides  and  potash,  which  paratus.    The  experiments  of  the  latter  class 
aid  digestion  and  contribute  to  the  production    were  directed,  first,  to  the  general  action  of 

of  "  surut."  chloroform  given  in  various  ways,  in  various  di- 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  M.  De  Can-  lutions,  and  in  different  conditions  of  the  ani- 

dolle  with  various  hardy  seeds  to  determine  the  mal ;  and,  second,  to  the  limits  within  which 

effect  of  the  temperature  of  congelation  upon  artificial  respiration  may  restore  life,  and  the 

germination.    They  go  to  show  that  while  seeds  effect  of  morphine,  strychnine,  atropine,  and 

can  be  kept  in  damp  air  and  darkness  at  the  other  drugs  in  modifying  the  action  of  the  an- 

temperature  of  the  freezing  point  without  im-  aesthetic  and  the  reviving  power  of  artificial 

pairing  their  vitality,  germination  will  not  take  respiration.    Two  views  regarding  chloroform 

place  at  that  temperature.  are  commonly  held— one  that  it  may  kill  by 

Poisons. — Experiments  by  M.  Greenwood  on  paralyzing  the  heart  directly ;  the  other  that  it 
the  action  of  nicotine  upon  certain  invertebrates  really  kills  by  paralyzing  respiration,  and  only 
show  that  the  toxic  effect  of  this  agent  on  any  stops  the  heart  indirectly  through  the  asphyxia 
organism  is  determined  mainly  by  the  degree  of  which  miickly  follows  stoppage  of  the  respira- 
development  of  the  nervous  systems.  In  the  tions.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  commis- 
simplest  animals,  as  amoeba,  etc.,  it  can  not  be  sion  appears  to  show  that  there  is  some  truth  in 
regarded  as  exciting  or  paralyzing;  it  is  rather  both  Views,  but  that  when  chloroform  is  given  in 
inimical  to  continued  healthy  life.  As  soon  as  the  ordinary  way  by  inhalation,  it  is  the  respira- 
any  structural  complexity  is  reached  the  action  tion  that  is  stopped  first.  When  chloruiorm 
of  nicotine  is  discriminating,  and  discriminating  vapor  is  blown  down  the  trachea,  the  heart  may 
in  such  a  fashion  that  the  nervous  actions,  which  be  stopped  by  it,  but  when  the  vapor  is  drawn 
are  the  expression  of  automatism — which  imply  into  the  lungs  in  the  usual  way  by  the  move- 
co-ordination  of  impulse — are  stopped  first.  In  ments  of  the  chest,  this  is  not  the  case,  for,  the 
the  higher  invertebrates,  the  paralyzing  action  respiratory  movements  being  arrested  first,  their 
of  nicotine  is  preceded  b^  a  phase  of  stimulation,  stoppage  prevents  any  more  chloroform  vapor 
As  this  positively  exciting  action  becomes  no-  from  bsing  taken  into  the  lungs.  Embarrass- 
ticeable,  nicotine  becomes  more  and  more  a  me-  '  ment  of  respiration  constitutes  the  first  sign  of 
dium  in  which  life  is  impossible.  When  very  danger,  and  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  The 
simple  animals  die  under  the  action  of  nicotine,  breathing  should  not  be  allowed  to  stop,  but  if 
death  is  associated  with  injury  of  their  substance,  it  should  do  so  by  any  accident,  life  may  still  be 
so  that  it  tends  to  disintegrate.  The  definite  preserved  by  the  use  of  artificial  respiration, 
poisoning  that  occurs  in  higher  types  has  some-  Should  the  interval  of  asphyxia  between  the 
times  as  one  of  its  after-effects  a  lingering  tro-  stoppage  of  natural  breatning  and  the  com- 
phic  disturbance.  While  nicotine  acts  on  any  mencement  of  artificial  respiration  be  too  lonsc* 
organism  according  as  the  nervous  system  is  or  the  heart  may  fail  to  such  an  extent  that  artifi- 
is  not  developed,  animals  which  have  enough  in  cial  respiration  is  in  vain ;  and  if  the  adminis- 
common  to  stand  near  each  other  in  classifica-  trator  waits  for  a  falling  pulse  to  warn  him  of 
tion  may  yet  react  differently,  each  according  to  danger,  the  warning  may  come  too  late.  Some 
what  may  be  called  its  own  balance  of  organiza-  previous  experiments  by  a  committee  of  the 
tion.  British  Association  seemed  to  show  that  chloro- 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Mays  on  the  dif-  form  not  only  lowers  the  blood  pressure  and 

ferential  action  of  brucine  and  strychnine  upon  paralyzes  the  heart,  but  does  so  sometimes  in  an 

the  frog,  while  they  demonstrate  that  the  two  unexpected  and  capricious  manner.    The  com- 

alkalics  have  a  few  points  of  action  in  common,  mission  repeated  these  experiments,  and  found  a 

also  show  that  they  possess  so  many  dissimilar  similar  fall  of  blood  pressure  and  lowering  of 

points  as  to  justify  tne  belief  that  their  differ-  the  pulse,  but  attributed  them  to  asphyxia  rather 

ence  is  one  of  kind  as  well  as  of  de^n*ee.    Their  than  to  chloroform.    The  work  of  tHe  oommis- 

agreement  of  action  consists  in  causing  death  by  sion  thus  points  to  the  conclusion  that  deaths 

arresting  respiration,  and  in  tending  to  produce  from  chloroform  in  man  are  due  to  asphyxia ; 

convulsions.      The    points    of    difference   are:  and   the  commission  considers  that  by  careful 

Brucine  primarily  affects  the  posterior,   while  attention  to  the  respiration  all  deaths  may  and 

strychnine  first  affects  the  anterior  extremities  should  be  prevented, 
of  the  frog ;  convulsions  appear  very  early  in        In  his  experiments  on  the  preventive  inocula- 
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tion  of  rattlesnake  Tenom,  Dr.  Henrj  Sewall,  of  oblongata,  and  acts  probably  also  upon  plain 

the  University  of  Michigan,  assumed  an  analogy  muscular  tissue. 

between  the  venom  of  the  poisonous  serpent  and  Amon^  the  results  of  recent  experiments  on 
the  ptomaines  produced  under  the  innuenoe  of  the  physiological  action  of  various  substances 
bacterial  organisms.  Both  are  the  outcome  of  are :  Uranium  nitrate  is  an  irritant  poison,  pro- 
the  activity  of  living  protoplasm,  although  ducing  gastro-intestinal  irritation  of  more  or 
chemically  widely  distinct,  the  ptomaines  he-  less  intensity.  Introduced  into  the  stomach,  it 
longing  to  the  group  of  alkaloids,  while  the  checks  digestion,  and  even  stops  it,  but  appears 
active  principles  of  the  venom,  according  to  '  to  increase  somewhat  proteid  metabolism  and 
Mitchell  and  Reichert  and  to  Wolfenden,  are  of  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  and  to  raise 
proteid  nature.  If  immunity  from  the  fatal  ef-  the  body  temperature.  On  the  kidneys  it  pre- 
fects of  snake  bite  can  be  secured  in  an  animal  duces  effects  similar  to  those  found  in  poison- 
by  means  of  repeated  inoculation  with  doses  of  ing  by  arsenyi,  mercury,  and  phosphorus ;  and 
the  poison  too  small  to  produce  ill  effects,  we  the  production  of  glycosuria  is  a  characteristic 
ma)r  suspect  that  the  same  sort  of  resistance  symptom.  Antipyrin  has  a  decided  inhibitory 
against  eerm  disease  might  follow  the  inocula-  influence  on  the*  proteid  metabolism  of  the 
tion  of  tne  appropriate  ptomaine,  provided  that  healthv  human  organism,  and  tends  to  diniinish 
it  is  through  the  products  of  their  metabolism  the  volume  of  the  urinary  secretion.  These  con- 
that  bactena  produce  their  fatal  effects.  In  the  elusions  are,  however,  contrary  to  the  results  re- 
author's  experiments  repeated  inoculation  of  oently  published  by  Kumagawa.  Antifebrin  was 
pigeons  witn  sub-lethal  doses  of  rattlesnake  not  regarded  as  having  a  pronounced  influence 
venom  produced  a  continually  increasing  resist-  on  proteid  metabolism.  It  appeared  to  exercise 
ance  toward  the  injurious  effects  of  the  poison  an  inhibitory  influence  on  the  excretion  of  uric 
without  apparent  influence  on  the  general  nealth  acid.  Urethran  showed  a  diuretic  action,  dimin- 
of  the  animal.  ished  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  but 

The  physiological  action  of  ptomaines  from  increased  that  of  phosphorus.  Paraldehyde  in- 
putrefjrmg  meat  has  been  studied  by  M.  Gautier,  creased  somewhat  the  protolytic  action  of  pep- 
who  extracted  the  alkaloids  and  examined  them  sin  hydrochloric  acid,  and  had  an  inhibitory  in- 
according  to  their  solubility  in  ether,  chloroform,  fluence  on  the  amylolytic  ferment  of  saliva.  The 
and  amylic  alcohol.  The  alkaloids  obtained  by  salts  of  cobalt  and  nickel  act  slowly  and  only 
digesting  with  ether  caused  in  dogs  convulsive  when  comparatively  large  amounts  are  admin- 
movements,  rapid  action  of  the  heart,  injection  istered,  causing  death  by  stopping  the  action  of 
of  the  ears,  stupefaction,  and  contraction  of  the  the  heart,  producing  disturt3ance  in^  the  ali- 
pupils.  The  chloroform  extractives  accelerated  mentary  tract,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
the  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  and  brane  and  intestine,  and  causing  diarrhoea.  Both 
injectea  the  concha.  The  amylic  alcohol  alka-  salts  tend  to  produce  a  partial  paralysis  of  the 
loids  paralyzed  the  movements  of  frogs,  dilated  intestines,  more  pronounced  possibly  with  cobalt 
the  pupil,  and  killed,  with  general  relaxation  of  than  with  nickel. 

the  muscles.  Free  ptomaines  are  more  danger-  PORTRAITS,  CRAYON.  To  many  who 
ous  than  their  salts,  and  especially  those  tnat  know  nothing  about  the  art  of  crayon  portrait- 
are  soluble  in  ether.  Alkaloids  called  leuco-  ure  it  seems  not  only  very  difficult,  but  almost 
maines  are  supposed  to  be  formed  within  the  unattainable.  This  impression  may  be  true  to 
tissues  during  the  process  of  life.  We  resist  a  certain  extent  in  the  making  of  free-hand 
them  by  elimination  and  by  destruction  with  crayons  from  life,  but  the  advances  in  the  art  of 
oxygen.  Elimination  is  effected  by  the  kidneys,  photography  has  made  it  possible  for  anv  person, 
alimentary  tract,  and  skin ;  oxidation  is  proba-  with  a  little  practice  and  study,  to  male  a  fair 
bly  chiefly  effected  in  the  circulating  blood,  crayon  portrait  over  a  photographic  enlarge- 
Any  cause  that  diminishes  the  access  of  air  to  ment.  Three  kinds  of  photographic  enlarge- 
the  blood,  or  causes  a  decrease  in  the  amount  ments  are  used  as  a  basis,  and  with  a  little  ex- 
of  hiemoglobin  in  the  body,  or  the  introduction  perience  the  reader  can  determine  for  himself 
into  the  blood  of  substances  that  prevent  the  which  kind  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory, 
respiratory  changes,  leads  to  the  accumulation  of  Free-hand  crayons  are  made  on  the  Steinbach 
azotized  substances  of  the  nature  of  ptomaines  crayon  paper  without  any  photograph  as  a  basis, 
and  leucomaines.  Silver  enlargements  are  made  on  paper  coated 

Ansep,  investigatiue  some  cases  of  poisoning  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  the 

by  stale  sturgeon,  at  Kharkov,  Russia,  discovered  action  of  light  reduces  to  the  salts  of  silver. 

an  alkaloid  differing  from  the   ptomaines   of  This  is  the  oldest   form  of  photography,  and 

Brieges.    It  is  an  amorphous,  highly  alkaline  has  been  used  since  its  introduction  by  Scheele 

body,  forming  soluble  salts,  and  extremely  toxic,  in  1778.    Silver  enlargements  are  maae  by  the 

Caustic  agents  and  boiling  destroy  the  toxic  aid  of  the  sun  (and  are  then  called  solar  enlarge- 

power  of  the  alkaloid.    The  chief  characters  of  ments),  or  can  be  made  with  the  electric  light, 

the  substance  are  fixity  in  the  solid  state  or  in  Platinum  enlargement  is  a  recent  advance  in 

ethereal  solution  and  slowness  of  reducing  action  photographic  printing  with  iron  salts.      The 

on  the  blood.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  a  quar-  process  has  been  worked  out  by  W.  Willis,  Jr., 

ter  of  a  milligramme  in  a  dog  causes  vomiting,  and  is  patented.    Its  principle  is  that  a  solution 

mydriasis,  general  prostration,  and  slowness  of  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  neutral  potassium  oxalate 

the  movements  of  tne  heart.    The  march  of  the  is  effective  as  a   developer.      The  platinotype 

symptoms  in  the  poisoned  individual  is  in  bar-  process  is  the  development  of  printing  with  tne 

mony  with  the  results  of  physiological  research,  salts  of  iron.    A  paper  is  coated  with  a  solution 

and  is  held  to  indicate  that  the  poison  first  of  ferric  oxalate  and  a  platinum  salt  and  then 

paralyzes  the   spinal   cord,  then  the    medulla  exposed  behind  a  negative.    It  is  then  floated 
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in  a  hot  solution  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate,  necessary  to  make  a  ybtj  strong  dark — ^that  is, 
when  the  image  is  formed  of  platinum  black,  a  dark  tnat  is  blacker  than  an  ordinary  shadow. 
This  process  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Willis  Conte  crayon  sauce  in  the  foil  is  for  making  the 
in  1874,  and  he  has  since  made  improvements,  crayon  sauce.  White  crayon  in  the  wood  is  to 
He  claims  that  his  platinotype  paper  does  not  be  used  to  make  the  highest  lights  in  white  dra- 
contain  any  animal  sizing.  The  early  ezperi-  peries.  Tortilion  stumps  are  used  to  make  the 
ments  proved  to  him  that  the  paper  upon  which  face  when  mining  the  stump  effect.  The  large 
the  image  was  to  be  printed  would  prove  an  im-  gray  paper  stumos  are  foi;  producing  the  broad 
portant  factor,  as  all  photographic  papers  con-  'stump  effects.  The  large  eraser  is  for  putUne 
tained  animal  sizing,  which  was  found  to  be  in  the  broad  effects  of  light  in  the  background 
antagonistic  to  platmum  salts.  The  action  of  and  clothes.  Nigrovine  erasers  are  to  remove 
platinum  salt  upon  a  paper  containing  animal  the  crayon  whenever  it  is  neoesary  to  produce 
sizing  gave  it  a  tint  wnich  no  aDy)unt  of  acid  small  decided  lights,  and  used  principally  in 
washmg  could  remove.  For  the  past  nine  years  free-hand  crayons,  and  for  the  line  effect  over 
Mr.  Willis  has  had  manufactured  for  his  especial  silver  or  platinum  enlargements.  Chamois  skin 
use  a  Steinbach  paper  free  from  this  animal  is  used  to  remove  the  crayon,  for  producing 
sizing,  and  he  also  uses  a  cold  developer,  thereby  broad  effects  of  light  The  cotton  is  to  apply 
causing  the  paper  to  retain  its  original  elasticitv.  the  crayon  sauce  to  the  paper  and  for  mb- 
The  chief  pomts  of  difference  between  a  bromide  bingthe  portrait  at  different  stages  of  oomple- 
enlargement  and  a  silver  or  platinum  enlarge-  tion,  as  the  crayon  can  not  be  removed  success- 
ment  is  that  in  the  former  we  nave  the  sensitive  fully  with  the  eraser  unless  previously  rubbed 
compound  of  silver  suspended  in  a  vehicle  of  with  the  cotton.  The  chamois  block  is  for  put- 
gelatin,  and  in  the  latter  a  thin  coating  of  an  ting  on  the  crayon  sauce ;  and  in  working  with 
aqueous  solution  of  the  sensitive  salts.  In  the  the  stump  the  crayon  sauce  is  taken  from  this 
former  process  the  image  is  not  shoym  on  the  block  and  transferred  to  the  paper.  Have  a  block 

Saper  till  after  the  paper  has  been  floated  in  a  four  inches  lon^,  two  inches  wide,  and  three 

eveloping  solution,  while  in    the  latter  pro-  quarters  of  an   mch  thick,  and  cover  it  with 

cesses  the  image  is  shown  upon  the  paper  wnen  chamois.    The  emery  paper  is  to  sharpen  the 

exposed  to  the  light  diffused  througn  the  neg-  nigrovine  erasers  on  ana  the  crayon  points.    The 

ative.  mortar  and  pestle  is  for  pounding  the  conte 

The  following  materials  will  be  found  neces-  crayon  No.  1,  in  making  the  crayon  sauce,  which 

sary  to  do  crayon  work :  Easel  and  mahl-stick ;  is  made  of  one  part  conte  crayon  No.  1,  to  three 

d-inch  magnifjring  glass ;  three  boxes  of  Mines  parts  of  the  conte  crayon  sauce  in  foil,  and  then 

Noire*s  crayons,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 ;  Mines  Noire*s  pounded  very  fine  with  the  pestle.    The  square 

crayon  holder ;  Faber*s  conte  crayons  in  wood,  black  cont«  crayons  are  for  filling  in  large  dark 

Nos.  0  and  1 ;  6  B.  and  4  H.  Faber^s  holder  for  places.    The  pasteboard  box  is  to  keep  Uie  pre- 

Siberian  lead ;  velour  crayon  in  wood ;  conte  pared  crayon  sauce  in.    The  backboards  are  an 

crayon  sauce  wrapped  in  foil ;  white  crayon  in  mch  thick,  and  are  made  to  fit  in  the  back  of 

wood ;  bunch  of  tortilion  stumps ;  laree  and  the  strainers  to  be  used  in  mounting.  The  pliers 

small  gray  paper  stumps ;  rubber,  4  inches  x  f  are  to  stretch  the  musliu  on  the  strainer, 

inch  square,  beveled  end ;  two  small  nigrovine  Mounting. — Procure  a  strainer  made  of  pine 

erasers,  and  holder  for  these ;  piece  of  chamois  wood,  the  strips  of  wood  to  be  two  inches  wide 

skin ;  cotton  batting,  the  best  quality ;  a  sheet  and  one  inch  thick.    The  face  of  these  strip 

of  fine  emery  paper ;  square  black  conte  cray-  must  be  beveled  one  fourth  of  an  inch ;  the 

ons,  Nos.  1,'  2,  and  8 ;  charcoal  holder ;  one  frame  should  be  mitered  together  and  glued, 

pound  of  pulverized  pumice  stone;  pasteboard  Take  a  piece  of  muslin  free  from  knots  and 

box,  about  10  inches  square,  2  inches  deep;  rough  places  and  cut  it  one  inch  larger  than 

backboards  for  mounting  paper ;  pliers ;  paste  the  strainer,  then  place  the  muslin  on  the  bevel 

brush,  3  inches  wide.  side  of  the  strainer  and  tack  it  fast  to  the  edge 

The  easel  should  be  set  so  that  the  light  strikes  of  the  strainer,  using  six-ounce  Swedes  nphol- 

on  the  picture  at  an  angle  of  60°,  and  if  work-  sterers'  tacks.    Put  one  tack  in  the  middle  of 

ing  from  a  side  light  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  one  side,  one  tack  directly  opposite  in  the 

darken  the  lower  part  of  the  window  to  accom-  other  side,  stretching  the  muslin  as  firmly  as 

plish  this  result.    The  mahl-stick  is  held  in  the  possible ;  then  one  tack  in  the  middle  of  the  top 

left  hand,  and  is  used  as  a  rest  for  the  right  arm  and  one  directly  opposite  in  the  bottom, stretching 

when  working.    The  magnifying  glass  is  used  as  before.    Then  stand  the  strainer  on  the  floor 

to  enlarge  the  small  photograph  while  working  with  the  back  toward  you  and  put  in  the  fifth 

from  it.    The  Mines  Noire^s  crayons  are  softer  tack  two  inches  to   the  right  of  the   fourth, 

than  the  conte  crayon  in  the  wood,  and  are  used  stretching  the  muslin  with  the  fingers  toward 

in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work  for  laying  in  the  ri^ht-hand  comer,  and  then  finish  tacking 

the  shadows.    Faber's  conte  crayon,  in  wood,  is  this  side  to  the  comer.    Then  turn  .the  strainer 

for  the  finishing   touches.     The  6  B.  Faber's  on  the  side  edge  and  tack  from  the  center  tack 

holder  for  lead-pencil  points  is  for  the  0  conte  to  the  right-hand  comer  as  before,  and  the  other 

crayons,  after  they  have  become  short  by  use.  side  and  the  bottom.    You  now  have  half  of  the 

The  remaining  wood  is  cut  away,  and  the  crayon  muslin  tacked,  and  the  part  that  is  opposite  to 

points  are  used  in  these  holders.  The  4  H.  hold-  that  which  is  tacked  must  be  stretched  with  the 

ei-s  for  Faber's  lead-pencil  points  is  for  using  pliers  and  tacked,  working  from  the  middle  to 

these  points,  which  are  only  used  in  the  very  the  comers.    Take  a  piece  of  muslin  two  inches 

finest  finishing  of  bromide  crayons  in  the> light  larger  than  the  paper  and  wet  it  in  water  and 

places.    Velour  crayon  is  very  black,  and  is  used  lay  it  on  a  table  or  mounting  board,  bnishing 

for  producing  a  velvet  effect  and  wherever  it  is  out  all  the  wrinkles  with  the  brush ;  then  lay  the 
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paper  or  print  fam  down  on  this  doth  and  brush 
it  with  wat«r  until  the  wriDklea  are  out  and  it 
lies  ft&t  and  smooth.  If  there  are  several  piecEs 
of  paper  tn  mount,  place  the  larger  ones  down 
Hist  and  brash  each  piece  down  smooth  before 
placiDC  one  on  top  of  it.  TheD  allow  the  paper 
to  soalt  tor  fifteen  minutes.  Then  make  some 
starch  paste,  whiob  should  be  as  thin  as  possible 
uid  still  preserve  all  of  its  adhesive  qualities, 
•nd  also  be  free  from  lumps.  If  nec^sarr,  it 
can  be  strained  throu|;h  a  piece  of  cheese-eloth. 
Remove  the  surplus  water  from  the  paper  and 
the  edge  of  the  muslin  with  a  squeezer  or  a  dry 

Cleee  of  cloth,  apply  the  paste  to  the,  paper, 
ruBhing  it  thoroughly  in  different  directions 
nntll  it  has  received  an  even  cost  of  paste,  then 
place  one  of  the  backboards  on  the  table  and  laj 
the  strainer  on  it  face  up  and  paste  the  muslin, 
«nd  be  snre  to  have  the  paste  cotne  out  to  the 


it  to  soak  a  few  minutes.  Then  turn  the  sttainer 
over,  carefully  remove  the  paper,  lay  it  on  a  wet 
cloth,  and  mount  it  as  before.  In  case  the  paper 
refuses  to  come  off,  fill  the  back  a  second  time 
with  water  and  allow  it  to  soak  again.  Occa- 
sionally it  happens  that  after  the  paper  has  dried 
lumps  in  the  starch  cause  raised  places  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper.  These  can  be  removed 
by  turning  the  strainer  over  and  wetting  these 
places  on  the  cloth  and  then  scraping  them  on 
the  cloth  with  a  knife  till  the  surplus  paste 
works  out  through  the  cloth. 

Honntln?  Bromide  Enlargements.— Bro- 
mide paper,  on  account  of  the  gelatin  surface, 
needs  a  different  method  of  mounting  from  that 
used  for  other  paper;  for  it  the  surface  when 
wet  should  be  touched  with  a  dry  substance,  it 
would  adhere  to  it  and  injure  the  gelatin.  Pro- 
cure a  tray  large  enough  for  the  prints.     Yon 


each  comer  separately  and  rub  it  down 

clean  cloth  from  the  center  to  the  comer     Then 

trim  off  the  edges  with  a  "harp  knife 

Set  the  mounted  <(traLner  away  to  drr  but  not 
near  the  fire  n  r  in  a  place  that  s  very  cold 
Sometimes  the  paper  will  not  stick  in  places 
along  the  edges,  and  by  examining  it  a  few  times 
before  it  has-dried  this  can  be  remedied  by  rub- 
bing the  paper  in  contact  with  the  muslin.  Very 
often  these  places  are  along  the  bottom  of  the 
strainer  and  are  the  result  of  the  water  settling 
to  the  bottom.  This  can  be  overcome  by  chang- 
ing the  jx>sition  of  the  strainer  two  or  three 
times  before  it  has  dried.  Sometimes  a  piece  of 
paper  will  refuse  to  stick  in  some  places,  and  It 
will  be  necessary  to  remount  it.  This  can  be 
done  by  turning  the  strainer  face  down  and  till- 
ing the  back  ot  it  with  wai'm  water  and  allowing 


can  buv  a  hard  rubber  one,  or  make  one  of  wood. 
lU^e  a  wooden  twx  37  inches  by  S2  inches  bv 
4  nches  deep  of  halt  inch  grooved  material, 
and  line  it  with  black  oil-ctoth,  tacking  it  along 
the  top  edges  I»o  not  cut  the  comersof  the  oil- 
cloth but  fold  them  in  Fill  the  tray  half  full 
of  water  and  lav  the  enlargement,  face  side  up, 
m  the  water,  and  let  it  remain  fifteen  minutes. 
Have  a  wet  cloth  ready  to  lay  it  on,  as  in  mounting 
for  other  paper,  and  be  very  sure  that  there  are 
no  dry  places  in  the  cloth ;  then  mount  as  for  the 
other  kinds  of  paper,  only  in  rubbing  the  paper 
down  to  the  cloth  nse  the  fingers,  first  wetting 
them  in  water.  Bromide  enlargements  can  be 
remounted  if  necessary,  as  other  paper,  but  eare 
must  be  used  not  to  allnw  anything  that  is  dry 
to  touch  the  paper  when  it  is  wet. 

jHafic- Lantern  Outline. — One  of  the  best 
methiSs  for  jiroducing  an  enlarged  outline  from 
a  small  photograph  is  with  a  magic  lantern  and 
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an  attachment  timt  ckQ  be  fastened  to  it  where- 
by the  light  is  thniwn  on  the  photograph  and 
than  reflectal  through  the  lengua  on  the  crayon 
strainer.  While  thu  image  thus  reflected  on  the 
screen  or  cravon  strainer  does  not  equal  in  brill- 
iance that  of  a  transparent  class  niagio-lantern 
view,  yet  it  is  brilliant  enougn  for  makinE  crajfon 
outlines  and  (or  many  other  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment or  instruction,  and  it  obviates  the  necessity 


30  inches  high.  Fasten  a  stick  6  feet  high,  1 
inch  wide,  and  i  inch  thick  perpendicularly  4 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  table,  one  end  resting 
onthetlaor.  Thisstick willreach43inchesabove 
the  lAble,  allowing  sufficient  height  for  a  25  bv 
30  strainer.  Stand  the  strainer  with  the  bacK 
toward  the  roagio  iantera,  on  the  bottom  edge,  on 
the  table,  against  the  slick,  and  at  right  angle* 
to  the  aide  of  the  tabic,  and  nail  it  fast  to  the  stick 
with  two  brads.  Draw  a  vertical  charcoal  mark 
on  the  back  of  the  strainer  through  the  center,  and 
a  mark  the  proper  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
strainer  horizontaliy  where  the  t6p  of  tne  head 


age  must  show  through  the  strainer,  as  the  re- 
flection causes  the  iinjige  to  bo  reversed  when 
illuminated.  Arrange  tne  lantern  according  to 
the  directions  {umished  with  it.  and  set  it  the 
proper  distance  from  the  strainer  to  produce  the 
size  of  head  desired,  and  parallel  with  the  strain- 
er; then  focus  the  features,  using  the  chareoal 
marks  as  a  guide  for  the  proper  place  to  make 
the  head,  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  face.  Then  take  a  scat  at  the  end 
of  the  table  and  in  trout  of  the  strainer,  and 
make  a  charcoal  outline,  and  then  fasten  the 
charcoal  with  the  crayon. 

Transfer  Ontline.— Have  a  photographic  en- 
largement made  from  the  small  picture;  it  will 


piece  of  the  transfer  paper  on  the  enlarged  pho- 
tograph, and  go  over  the  outline  and  ft«tures 
with  a  soft  lead  pencil,  and  then  turn  the  paper 
and  rub  all  over  the  back  of  it  with  charcoal ; 
then  lay  it,  charcoal  side  down,  on  the  crayon 
strainer,  and  with  a  sharp  pencil  go  over  the  lines 
first  made;  remove  the  [laper.  and  you  have  ai 
charcoal  outline.     Fasten  it  with  the  crayon. 

Positive  or  Negative  Outline.— Make  a 
positive  or  negative  from  the  photograph  to  be 
enlarged.  Have  a  toom  that  is  entirely  dark  ex- 
(^epting  one  window.  'Have  a  dark  inside  shutter 
for  this  window,  with  an  opening  in  the  center 


the  bottom  have  cleats  to  slide  the  negatiA  ii 
Then  remove  the  ground  glasa  from  your  camera 
box  and  fasten  the  boi  agaitist  the  opening  in 
the  shutter  so  that  the  lenses  in  the  camera  come 
opposite  Ihenegative.  Fasten  it  with  four  hooks 
ana  eyes,or  have  cleats  on  the  shutter.  Have  the 
box  come  close  against  the  shutter,  so  that  the 
light  will  be  entirely  excluded.  Place  the  easel, 
with  the  crayon  strainer  on,  at  the  prober  distance 
from  the  window,  to  give  the  required  size  of  the 
enlargement,  and  focus  the  image  on  the  crayon 
strainer  The  crayon  strainer  must  stand  at  the 
same  angle  as  the  shutter,  or  the  enlargement 
will  be  d  storted.     That  is,  if  the  shutter  is  per- 

Cndlcular  then  the  strainer  must  be  perpendicu- 
■  Now  go  over  the  outlines  and  features,  also 
the  principal  shadows,  with  the  charcoal.  Then 
open  the  ihutter  and  examine  the  outline,  for, 
sometimes  in  making  an  outline  in  the  dark. 
some  of  the  lines  are  overlooked.  If  that  is  the 
cast  Llo-*e  the  shutter  and  put  them  in.  Then 
fasten  the  charcoal  with  the  crayon. 

The  Metroscope. — The  metroscope  comprises 
a  series  of  squares  engraved  upon  the  finest  plat« 
glass  by  machinery.  The  two  pUles  of  glass  (of 
which  one  form  of  the  instrument  consists)  are 
niled  for  convenience,  with  squares  differing  in 
size  Ibese  are  framed  and  held  together  by 
thumb-screws,  allowing  sufficient  space  between 
them  for  a  picture  the  size  of  a  cabinet  photo- 
graph which  brings  the  lines  in  perfect  contact 
witn  all  parts  of  the  photograph,  giving  the  u>- 
pearance  of  lines  drawn  upon  the  photograph. 
One  feature  of  this  instrument,  which  renders 
the  3(|ilare  system  very  practical,  consists  of  the 
division  and  subdivision  of  the  squares  by  (lotted 
lines  and  dash  lines.  The  eye  naturally  dividi« 
a  line  or  space  into  halves  and  quarters,  and  for 
this  reason  the  dash  lines  have  been  designated 
forquartering  the  main  lines,  and  thedott^^  lines 
for  quartering  the  squares  thus  formed.     This 

S'ves  sixteen  times  as  manv  squares  for  use  as  are 
awn  upon  the  photograph.  A  method  like  that 
just  described,  but  without  the  aid  of  an  in:3tru- 
ment.  is  to  fasten  a  photograph  or  picture  In  be 
enlarged  on  a  board,  and  along  each  side  and  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  photograph  divide  the 
s|>ace  into  J-inch  spaces;  then  drive  pins  in  each 
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across  vertically  and  horizontallj  from  ench  pin 
to  the  one  opposite.  If  the  enlargement  is  to  be 
six  times,  divide  the  sides  and  top  and  bottom 
of  the  strainer  into  IJ-ineh  spaces,  and  drive 
pinainto  these  division-marks,  and  run  the  thread 
across  vertically  and  horizontally  from  each  pin 
to  the  one  opposite,  and  then  draw  in  the  enlarge- 
ment, or  course,  this  method  will  require  some 
knowledge  of  drawing. 

The  Pantngrraph. — This  instrument  for  en- 
larging or  reducing  a  picture  was  invented  about 
the  vear  1603.  It  consists  of  four  metallic  or 
wooden  bars  or  niles,  each  one  being  perforated 
with  a  series  of  holes,  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  thumb-screw.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  tracing  and  a  marking  point,  and 
a  screw  or  point  which  is  forced  into  the  draw- 
ing-board In  hold  the  instrument  in  position. 
Theyare  usually  numbered  from  one  to  twenty  on 
the  four  bars  indicated.  To  use  the  instrument, 
select  the  number  desired  and  secure  the  panto- 
^ph  to  the  drawing-heard  at  the  left-hand  side. 
Place  a  piece  of  manilla  paper  at  the  other  end 
of  the  board  and  secure  it  with  thumb-lacks. 
Place  the  photograph  under  the  indicating  point 
in  the  center  and  secure  it  to  the  boanl.  The  in- 
dicating point  should  always  touch  the  photo- 
graph. If  it  does  not.  place  a  little  weight  on 
the  inslniment  oi-er  the  point.  Now.  guide  the 
instrument  by  taking  hold  of  the  marking  point, 
and  watch  the  tracing  point.     In  this  manner  go 


over  the  entire  photograph,  putting  in  all  the 
outlines  and  details  necessary,  after  which  trans- 
fer the  outline  from  the  manilla  paper  to  the 
cravon  strainer,  with  the  transfer  paper. 

Aack^ronndB.^Begin  the  crayon  portrait  by 
putting  in  the  background,  using  one  of  the  four 
different  methods  given.  No  rule  can  be  given 
for  the  lights  and  shadows,  as  every  portrait  will 
need  a  characteristic  background  adapted  to  the 
subject.  There  should  always  he  a  nice  contrast 
of  light  and  shade,  having  the  light  come  against 
the  dark  side  of  the  face  and  dark  against  the 
light  side  of  the  face,  and  generally  a  cast 
shadow,  and  this  shadow  must  not  be  placed  too 
near  the  head,  as  simjilieity  should  be  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  background,  and  this  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  breadth  of  light  and  shade. 
Hence  in  placing  the  lights  and  shadows  in  the 
background  there  should  be  a  broad  effect. 
When  the  strainerjs  laid  on  the  table  and  rubbed 
with  thecotton,  first  lay  a  piece  of  manilla  paper 
on  the  table,  and  after  rubbing  the  cotton  in  the 
crayon  sauce  rub  it  on  the  manilla  paper  to  re- 
move any  foreign  substance  before  nibbing  it  on 
the  crayon  paper,  and  always  take  a  )(ood  hand- 
ful of  cotton  to  nib  in  the  tntckground  with. 
The  proper  position  to  take  in  finishing  a  back- 
ground IS  to  place  the  strainer  on  the  easel,  with 
the  center  of  the  picture  on  a  level  with  the  eves 
when  standing,  and  then  step  back  about  sis  feet 
and  decide  wlicre  you  intend  to  place  the  lights. 
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and  after  putting  in  each  light  of  cloud  effect, 
walk  back  and  see  if  it  ia  aabiafactorv. 

The  first  method  of  produring  a  mckground  ciiyona  and  those  that  are  made  over  a  photo- 
ia  called  the  stump  effect,  and  is  produced  bj  graphic  enlargement  ia  that  the  shadows  m  the 
first  rubbing  the  chamois  block  in  the  box  of  free-hand  crayons  are  lighter  and  more  trans- 
oraroQ  sauoe.  Holding  this  in  the  left  hand,  parent,  and  atruer  likeness  can  be  made  by  the 
with  the  large  gra;  paper  stump  put  in  the  former  method  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
darkest  places  and  the  cast  shadow,  using  the  artist,  as  the  photograph  paper  that  the  enlarge- 
broad  end  of  the  stump,  and  in  a  parallel  direo-  ment  is  made  upon,  in  the  manipulations  that  it 
tion  with  the  face  of  the  strainer  to  avoid  mak-  undergoes  before  the  enlareement  is  completed. 
ing  any  dark  spots  with  the  point  of  the  stump,  causes  the  paper  to  stretch  to  such  an  extent 
Produce  broad  lines,  and  have  them  cross  at  the  as  to  cause  a  aistortion  of  the  image.  A  piece 
same  angles  given  for  the  line  effect,  and  finish  of  photographic  paper,  25  inches  bj  30  iDchcs,wiU 
with  the  large  eraser  cut  so  as  to  produce  a  line  in  its  manipulations  stretch  one  inch  in  the 
about  the  same  size  that  the  stump  gives.  length  and  one  and  one  half  inch  in  the  width. 

The  second  method  is  to  lay  tne  strainer  on  The  directions  (or  working  over  a  platinum 
the  table  and  with  the  cotton  and  crayon  sauce  enlargement,  silver  enlargement,  and  free-hand 
rub  in  the  background,  using  care  not  to  rub  crayons  are  the  same  after  the  outline  of  the 
harder  in  some  places  than  in  others,  thus  caus-  free-hand  crayons  has  been  filled  in.  Suppooe 
ing  dark  spots,  and  rub  in  close  to  the  face  and  that  it  is  desired  to  put  in  a  background  after 
out  toward  the  edge  of  the  strainer  six  or  eight  the  third  method.  Having  made  the  outline, 
inches  from  the  face,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  the  lay  the  strainer  on  the  table  and  put  iiL  the 
upper  line  of  the  arc  coming  just  above  the  background.  Tben  place  the  strainer  orr  the 
head,  and  then  place  the  strainer  on  the  easel  eaael  and  finish  the  background,  after  wbld 
and  put  in  the  cloud  effect.  take  the  chamois  block  in  the  left  hand  and  a 

The  third  method  is  to  lay  the  strainer  on  the  tortilian  stump  in  the  other  hand,  and  put  in 
table  and  with  the  cotton  and  crayon  sauce  rub  the  shadows,  Manning  on  the  hair,  putting  in 
in  the  background,  producing  the  desired  effect, 
then  sprinkle  some  of  the  pumice  stone  over  the 
background,  and  go  over  this  with  the  fingers, 
rubbing  in  a  circular  movement,  using  the  fingers 
flat  from  the  second  joint  to  the  end.  Then  lift 
□p  the  strainer  and  put  it  on  the  edge  and  jar 
off  all  the  pumice  stone.  Then  lay  it  down  and 
rub  it  off  with  a  clean  piece  of  cotton.  Now  rub 
the  fingers  in  the  crayon  sauce  and  then  on  the 
manilla  paper,  then  go  over  the  background  with 
the  fingers  thus  charged  with  the  crayon,  the  same 
as  in  rubbing  the  pumice  stone,  and  it  will  pro- 
duce a  fine  stipple  effect.  The  pumice  stone  cuts 
through  the  sizing  of  the  paper  and  produces  an 
even-tooth  or  raised  surface,  which  afterward 
takes  the  crayon  from  the  fingers  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful manner,  and  it  also  causes  the  paper  to  as- 
sume a  different  color  than  when  rubbed  with 
the  cotton  and  crayon  sauce,  as  that  makes  the 
paper  look  dirty,  whereas  this  method  produces 
a  clear,  transparent  effect.  If  the  desired  result 
is  not  obtained  the  crayon  can  be  removed  by  the  broad  shadows,  working  the  stump  in  the 
going  over  the  surface  with  the  pumice  stone  same  direction  that  the  lines  of  the  hair  run, 
and  a  second  application  of  the  crayon  can  be  and  endeavor  to  give  the  soft  effect  that  hair 
made.  Tben  remove  the  strainer  to  the  easel  should  have.  The  eyebrows  should  then  be 
and  finish.  made;  then  the  evea,  beginning  with  the  upper 

The  fourth  method  is  to  make  the  background  lids,  putting  in  the  lines  between  the  eyes  and 
similar  to  the  second  method,  only  not  quite  as  the  lids,  and  also  the  second  line  forming  the 
dark.  Then  make  the  three  sets  of  lines.  Do  lids,  then  the  under  lines  of  the  lower  lids. 
not  carry  them  out  as  far  as  the  background  Next  form  the  pupil,  placing  it  in  the  center  ot 
should  be  when  finished.  Make  them  one  quar-  the  iris,  making  it  very  dark  ;  then  the  iris, 
ter  of  an  inch  ajHirt  in  a  life-size  portrait  and  a  noticing  that  the  upper  lids  cast  shadows  on 
little  closer  in  smaller  ones.  Aa  a  rule,  the  lines  the  iris.  Then  the  shading  of  the  nn«  and 
in  the  background  should  be  a  little  farther  nostrils,  and  the  shadow  under  the  nose.  The 
apart  than  in  the  face.  These  lines  need  not  be  mouth  is  the  next  important  feature,  and  herein 
horizontalwith  oblioneonescrossiiic  them;  they  lies  nearly  the  whole  expression  of  the  lower 
~   n  be  curved  ones,  but  they  should  be  an  equal     part  of  the  face.     Tben  the  ears,  and  then  model 


clean  piece  of  cotton,  sufficient  to  rub  out  the  touches.    Then  put  in  the  clothes  with  the  lam 

lines  enough  to  cause  that  degree  ot  indistinct-  gray  paper  stump,  sweeping  it  gently  across  the 

ness  required.    Then  place  the  strainer  on  the  lights  in  different  directions,  forming  the  lapels 

easel  and  finish,  and  it  any  ot  the  lines  are  too  and  arms,  and  finish  according  to  directions  fw 

decided  subdue  them  with  the  nigrovine  eraser,  finishing  silver  or  platinum  enlMgements. 
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Line  Elfoets.— The  lines  are  drawn  to  croM 
one  another  sO  as  to  leave  diamond  shaped 
EpscefL  One  of  the  important  things  in  this 
stvle  ol  flnisbing  is  the  line  ot  direction,  by 
which  is  metuit  Ihe  lines  or  grainB  that  represent 
the  object  to  be  drawn.  We  sa^  that  wood  is 
cross-gntined,  meaning  that  the  ^ins  or  fibers 
of  the  wood  run  crosswise.  If  we  were  to  repre- 
sent the  grain  of  astraight  board  in  cra;ron 
drawing,  we  woald  draw  straight  lines  running 
lengthwise  of  the  board,  unless  it  should  have 
aome  crosa-grainad  places  in  it.  If  we  should 
take  the  same  boara  and  bend  it  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  to  represent  the  grain  of  the  board 
In  that  position,  we  would  draw  curved  lines  to 
correspond  with  the  grain  in  that  position.  The 
idea  to  be  impressea  is  that  when  we  represent 
an  object  in  crayon  and  that  object  is  flat,  we 
draw  straight  lines  to  represent  ita  surface, 
and  when  an  object  is  round  or  partly  eo,  we 
draw  curved  libes  to  represent  ita  surface,  con- 
forming the  lines  to  the  surface  of  the  object. 
Light  and  shade  in  nature  have  each  their 
different  qualities.  Light  expresses  form,  while 
shade  obscures  it ;  consequently,  in  the  lighter 
places  of  an  object  we  see  its  grain  or  texture, 
and  this  grain  will  gradually  become  obscure  as 
it  enters  the  shadows.  Until  it  is  lost  in  the 
darkest.  Hence,  in  the  making  of  crayon  por- 
traits with  lines,  the  grain  effect  will  show  more 
decided  in  the  lu;bts  and  half-shadows. 

Tbe  Face. — For  a  line  effect  on  a  silver  or 
platinum  enlargement  benn  on  the  hair,  using 
the  Mines  Noire's  crayons  No.  2,  and  put  in  the 
shadows  and  half-shaaows.  Do  not  work  over  the 
lights.  Then  with  the  Nines  Noire's  crayon  No,  1 
put  in  the  face,  strengthening  all  the  shadows, 
and  define  the  eyebrows,  eyes,  nose,  and  month, 
the  shadons  under  and  aroand  the  chin,  and  the 
«ars.  Then  put  in  the  line  effect  as  shown  in 
illustration  No.  3.  This  shows  the  lines  before 
they  are  rubbed.  Observe  that  there  are  three 
sets  of  lines  in  the  background,  and  two  sets  in 
the  face  and  clothes.  The  line  effect  in  the  face 
is  the  beauty  of  this  method;  for  it  they  are 
properly  drawn  it  will  represent  and  give  the 
effect  of  the  grain  of  the  nesb.  These  lines  are 
drawn  in  the  form  of  elongated  diamonds,  yet 
when  finished  they  must  Tiave  tbe  effect  of 
broken  diamonds.  If  you  examine  the  back  of 
your  hand,  you  will  see  more  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  broken  diamonds.  Begin  on 
the  forehead  and  put  in  one  set  of  lines  running 
straight  across  ana  curving  down  as  the  forehead 
rounds  off  toward  the  hair.  Then  one  more  set, 
which  will  produce  the  diamond  form,  and  then 
continue  all  over  the  face,  making  these  two  sets 
of  lines.  These  lines  should  ini^cate  tbe  grain 
of  flesh  by  carefully  keeping  the  line  of  direc- 
tion. The  lines  are  dark  in  the  shadows,  and 
lighter  as  they  approach  the  lights,  and  on  the 
highest  lights  of  the  forehead,  nose,  and  chin, 
there  should  not  be  any  lines.  After  the  lines 
are  drawn,  with  a  piece  of  cotton  rub  the  hair 
and  face,  rubbing  in  the  lino  of  direction.  The 
crayon  wiU  now  be  about  three  shades  darker 
in  tbe  lights  than  when  finished,  and  not  dark 
enough  in  the  shadows.  Proceed  to  finitih,  us- 
ing tne  0  crayon  wherever  it  needs  to  be  darker, 
and  the  nigrovine  eraser  where  it  should  be 
made  lighter,  using  the  eraser  on  the  same  prin- 


ciple as  yon  would  a  pencil,  only  making  white 
lines  instead  of  black  ones,  and  break-up  the  regu- 
larity of  the  diamonds.    The  eraser  is  kept  clean 


by  rubbing  it  on  the  emerr  paper.  Take  a  piece 
three  inches  sfjuare  and  place  it  in  the  left  band 
between  the  index  and  second  fingers,  holding 
the  fingers  half  an  inch  apart,  and  bend  the 
paper  in  this  opening  so  as  to  m^e  a  crease  to 
rub  the  eraser  in.  It  will  be  necessary  to  sharpen 
the  eraser  occasionally  with  the  knife. 

The  Dresa.— To  represent  the  effect  of  the 
lines  in  the  clothes,  every  fold,  sleeve,  and  lapel 
should  have  lines  to  distinguish  them  from  the 


and  in  the  next  fold  the  lines  will  have  a  differ- 
ent direction.  With  the  large  gray  paper  stump 
and  crayon  sauce,  put  in  the  shadows,  and  then 
with  the  Mines  Noire's  crayon  No.  2,  draw  the 
lines,  and  with  a  piece  of  cotton  and  crayon 
sauce  rub  over  the  clothes,  and  finish  with  the 


nigrovine  eraser  No.  3,conte  crayon  in  the  wood, 
and  the  square  black  conte  crayon.  Also  use  the 
chamois  skin  for  broad  lights,  and  the  velour 
crayon  for  deepest  black.  The  portrait  is  now 
in  proper  condition  to   put  on  tbe  finishing 
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touches,  which  do  with  the  0  crayon  and  ni^ro-  and  detail  as  it  is  possible  In  make  from  the 
vine  erasers,'  softening  the  lights  and  shadosvs  negative.  From  the  fact  that,  on  acitiuiil  i>(  the 
into  each  other  until  the  entire  portrait  is  sub-  hardness  of  the  surface,  not  as  much  crayon  can 
dued  and  there  are  no  decided  lines  of  light  and  be  put  on  the  bromide  paper  as  on  the  otber 
shade,  carefully  preserving  the  likeness,  kinds  of  paper,  and  therefore  they  can  not  be 

The  Stipple  Effect. — On  a  silver  or  platinura  strengthened  in  the  same  degr«e  in  the  shadows 
enlargement  put  in  a  bacttground  after  the  sec-  as  the  other  without  spoiling  the  transparent 
ond  method,  and  then  treat  the  whole  surface  ol  effect  in  the  shadows,  the  best  bromide  cray- 
the  paper  with  pumice  stone,  rubbing  it  with  ons  are  those  whereby  the  least  amount  of  cray- 
the  fingers.  Then  put  in  the  shadows  with  a  on  is  used  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
tortilion  stump  and  crayon  sauce.  Take  out  the  Finishing  Bromide  Enlargements.— Tak? 
lights  with  the  nigrovine  eraser,  and  finish  with  the  monnteil  enlargement  and  look  at  it  sid<^ 
the  0  crayon.  Instead  of  a  diamond  effect,  as  wise,  and  see  if  there  is  any  starch  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper.  If  there  is,  remove  it  with  a 
sponge  and  clean  water,  and  then  dry  it.  Then 
i^  the  enlargement  on  the  table,  take  a  handful 
of  cotton  and  rub  it  in  the  crayon  sauce,  then  oa 
the  manilla  paper,  and  then  rub  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  paper  with  the  cotton  in  a  cir- 
cular motion.  Then  sprinkle  pumice  slone  over 
the  enlargement,  and  mb  it  with  the  flat  ends 
of  the  fingers.  This  treatment  cuts  through  (he 
gelatin  surface,  and  produces  an  even-graineil 
surface.  Then  rest  the  strainer  on  the  e^^e  and 
jar  off  the  pumice  stone.  I^y  the  sttsiner  dovn 
and  rub  it  with  a  clean  piece  of  cotton.  Rub 
the  flat  ends  of  the  fingers  in  the  crayon  sauce 
and  then  on  the  manilla  paper,  and  then  go  orer 
the  entire  surface  of  the  enlargement  with  the 
fingers  thus  charged  with  the  crayon,  and  it  will 
produce  a  beautiful  stipple  effect.  If  the  sbad- 
■with  the  lines,  a  stipple  effect  must  be  produced  ows  are  not  dark  enough,  use  a  little  more  crai- 
— that  is,  the  effect  of  black  and  white  spots,  the  on,  and  put  the  ca.'it  shadow  in  the  background, 
paper  producing  the  white  spots  and  the  crayon  Before  proceeding  further  it  is  well  to  note  Ihw 
the  black  ones.  This  is  done  by  working  over  in  the  bromide  paper  there  is  one  mote  surface 
the  picture  with  short  curved  lines  in  different  than  in  the  other  paper — that  is,  the  gelatin  ear- 
directions,  like  the  illustration,  and  then  rubbing  face — and  that  the  photographic  image  is  on 
them  with  the  end  of  the  Sngers  (do  nut  use  the  this  gelatin  surface  and  not  on  the  i»per.  and 
cotton).  Finish  by  cutting  up  the  light  spots  under  this  image  we  have  the  pare  white  paper, 
with  the  crayon  pencil,  and  the  dark  spots  with  If  it  should  Iw  necessary  to  make  a  shallow 
the  erasers,  producing  an  even  effect  of  small  lighter,  it  can  be  done  by  removing  this  surface 
black  and  white  spots  over  the  picture.  with  an  ink-eraser  knife ;  and  you  will  al«o  ob- 

Bromlde  Paper.— The  Steinbach  crayon  serve  that  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  this 
paper,  used  for  making  free-hand  crayon  draw-  gelatin  surface  the  crayon  will  como  off  very 
ings,  has  received  a  coat  of  siting.  This  surface  easily,  and  on  this  account  will  need  a  different 
is  not  hard  enough  to  necessitate  any  treatment  method  in  finishing,  and  hence  you  use  the  fin- 
before  applying  the  crayon,  unless  we  desire  to  gers  to  apply  the  crayon  sauce, 
break  up  the  surface  with  the  pumice  stone.  Plat-  Place  the  enlargement  on  the  ea.«el,  and  put  in 
inum  and  silver  enlargements  undergo  in  their  the  cloud  effecfi  with  the  large  eraser.  Then  lay 
photographic  manipulations  a  change  whereby  it  on  the  table,  and  clean  off  the  edges  about  4 
the  paper  is  made  soft  and  spongy;  therefore  inches  all  around  with  the  cotton  and  pumicf 
they  are  easier  to  work  on  than  the  crayon  or  brih  stone.  Then  return  it  to  the  ea,sel.  and  with  the 
mide  paper,  as  (hey  will  take  the  crayon  from  large  eraser  clean  off  the  lights  in  the  face,  hair, 
the  cotton  and  stump  more  readily  than  the  and  dress,  and  then  with  a  clean  pieoe  of  cotton 
former,  for  the  crayon  enters  into  the  pulp  of  blend  the  lights  and  shadows  together.  Th«n 
the  paper  on  account  of  this  softness,  with  the  stump  and  crayon  sauce  and  fingers 

In  the  bromide  enlargement,  while  the  paper  strengthen  the  shadows  and  finish  with  the 
has  to  undergo  all  the  manipulations  of  develop-  nigrovine  erftser  and  0  cont«  crayon,  producing 
ment  and  fixing  and  washing  that  the  silver  or  an  even  stipple  effect  over  the  entire  picture. 
platinum  enlargement  does,  yet  the  geUtin  has  and  give  the  proper  effect  of  light  and  shadi-. 
not  been  removed,  and  when  dry  remains  as  a  You  will  have  a  good  guide  for  the  stipple  effect 
Btrong  sizing  to  the  surface  of  tne  paper.  The  in  the  background,  as  you  will  notice  that  this 
print  and  paper  are  different  from  the  silver  or  stipple  effect  is  perfect  there  in  some  placed. 
platinum  print  or  crayon  paper,  but  there  is  not  especially  in  Hie  lighter  ones.  The  finishing  with 
as  much  difference  in  the  print  as  there  is  in  the  the  0  crayon  is  the  nicest  part  of  this  method. 
surface  of  the  paper.  There  should  be  this  dif-  and  must  bo  done  by  keepmg  in  mind  the  (act 
ferenoe.  The  silver  or  platinum  enlargement  that  you  are  putting  in  the  stipple  effect,  aoil 
should  only  be  printed  stmng  enough  to  give  that  alone.  That  is,  the  crayon  is  supposed 
the  form  and  the  larger  details  in  the  negative,  to  be  right  in  light  and  shade.  #nd  it  should 
The  bromide  enlargement  should  be  as  perfect  a  not  be  nece.ssary  at  this  stage  of  finishing  to 
photograph  in  its  strength  of  light  and  shade    strengthen  the  picture  in  the  shadows  with  the  0 
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crayon.  You  are  to  mend  or  patch  the  crayon  many,  and  over  10  per  cent,  from  the  United 
at  this  sta^e,  cut  it  up  in  the  stipple  effect — that  States,  while  of  the  exports  82  per  cent,  went  to 
is,  there  will  be  patches  of  light  and  dark  places  Great  Britain,  21  per  cent,  to  France,  and  9  per 
that  must  be  joined  together,  and  there  will  be  cent,  to  Brazil.  The  chief  exports  in  1889  were 
small  white  and  black  places  that  will  need  to  wine  of  the  value  of  12,408,000  milreis ;  cork, 
be  made  the  same  as  the  white  and  black  spots  2,912,000  milreis ;  copper,  1,000,000  milreis ;  fish, 
that  produce  the  stipple  effect  Finish  the  945.000  milreis;  animals,  665,000  milreis;  figs, 
clothes  by  usin^  the  large  stump  in  the  darker  366,000  milreis ;  and  salt  285.000  milreis.  In  con- 
places  and  rubbing  with  the  fingers,  and  with  sequence  of  the  popular  indignation  against  Eng- 
the  eraser  and  cotton  in  the  lights.  See  **  Crayon  land,  the  imports  from  that  country  were  replaced 
Portraits,  a  Complete  Treatise  for  making  Crayon  in  1890  by  tne  produce  of  other  countries  where- 
Portraits  on  Crayon  Paper,  Platinum  Enlarge-  ever  it  was  possible.  The  figures  for  1889  show  an 
ment,  Silver  Enlargement  and  Bromide  En-  increase  in  the  export  of  port  wine,  cork,  miner- 
lanzement,"  by  Jerome  A.  Barhydt.  als,  and  salt,  and  a  decrease  in  Madeira  and  the 
FOBTUGAL,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  ordinarv  red  wine  that  was  formerly  in  demand 
southwestern  Europe.  The  reigning  King,  Carlos  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  French  vintages. 
I,  bom  Sept.  28.  1863,  succeeded  to  the  throne  The  value  of  the  wines  exported  to  Great  Brit- 
Oct.  19,  18o9.  The  heir-apparent,  Luis  Philip,  ain  in  1889  was  4,134,000  milreis;  to  France, 
Duke  of  Braganza,  born  March  21, 1887,  is  the  3,126,000  milreis;  to  Brazil,  8,109,000  milreis; 
elder  of  two  sons  of  the  King  and  his  wiife.  Ma-  to  Germany,  854.000  milreis :  to  Portuguese  col- 
rie  Am^lie,  a  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  onies.  294,000  milreis. 

He  was  formally  recognized  by  the  Cortes  as  sue-  The  number  of  steam  vessels  entered  at  the  ports 

cesser  to  the  crown  on  June  14,  1890.  of  the  kingdom  in  1889  was  4,886,  of  5,298,000 

In  consequence  of  the  British  ultimatum  (see  tons,  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  was  7,155,  of 

East  Africa)  the  ministry  of  the  Progressist  697,000  tons.     The  merchant  marine  in  1890 

party  that  haid  been  in  office  since  Feb.  20, 1886,  numbered  57  steamers,  of  86,439  metric  tons, 

resigned,  and  a  new  one  was  formed  on  Jan.  14,  and  390  sail  vessels,  of  97,852  tons. 

1890,  of  which  the  following  were  the  members :  Communications. — The  post-office  in  1888 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  carried  in  the  internal  service  18,525,000  letters. 

Interior,  Serpa  Pimentel;  Minister  of  Justice,  8,294,000  postal  cards,  16,144,000  printed  inclos- 

Lopo  Vaz ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Freder-  ures,  and  269,000  money  letters,  and  in  the  inter- 

igo  Aouca ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Franco  Castello  national  service,  4,315,000  letters,  126,000  postal 

Branco ;  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  cards,  3,185,000  printed  inclosures,  and  33,000 

Arroyo ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Vasco  Gtiedes ;  money  letters. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Hintze  Ribeiro.  There  were  2,060  kilometres  of  completed  rail- 
Area  and  Population.  —  The  area  of  the  roadson  Jan.  1,  1890,  and  411  kilometres  in  pro- 
kingdom  is  34,038  square  miles,  and  the  popula-  cess  of  construction. 

tion  is  about  5,180,000.    Lisbon,  the  capital,  has  Colonial  Possessions. — The  Portuguese  col- 

242,297  inhabitants.    The  number  of  marriages  onies  in  Asia,  comprising  Goa,  Damao,  and  Diu 

in  1886  was  33,727:  of  births,  155,815 ;  of  deaths,  in  India,  Timor  and  other  islands  in  the  Indian 

99,389.    The  number  of  emigrants  was  13,998,  archipelago,  and  Macao  in  the  Sea  of  China,  have 

as  a^inst  15,004  in  1885, 17,518  in  1884,  and  19,-  a  total  area  of  7,923  square  miles  and  849,600  in- 

251  in  1883.  habitants.     The  budget  for  Portuguese  India 

Finances.— The  budget  for  1890-'91  makes  shows  for  1890-*91  a  surplus  of  166.247  milreis, 

the  total  receipts  40,972,694  milreis,  and  the  ex-  the  receipts  being  reckoned  at  925,817,  and  the 

Senditures  45,467,797  milreis.    The  new  consoli-  expenses  at  759,570  milreis.    For  Macao  and 

ated  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1889,  amounted  to  546,-  Timor  the  estimated  receipts  are  488,845  and  ex- 

478,885  milreis.  and  the  unfunded  debt  to  2,377,-  penses  423,496  milreis,  leaving  a  surplus  of  65.- 

399  milreis.    The  amount  of  interest  paid  in  1889  849  milreis.     The  treaty  by  which  China  defl- 

was  17,730,807  milreis.  nitely  ceded  Macao  to  Portugal  and  formally  re- 

The  Army  and   Nary. — Obligatory  service  lingiiished  all  claims  of  sovereignty  was  ratified 

was  introduced  by  the  law  of  Sept.  12,  1887,  the  at  Tientsin  on  March  28, 1890.    Revolutionary 

period  being  three  years  with  tne  colors  or  in  disturbances  broke  out  at  Goa  during  the  elec- 

the  navy,  five  years  in  the  first  reserve,  and  four  tions  of  1890. 

in  the  second.  The  peace  effective  of  the  army  The  area  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Af- 
on  Aug.  31,  1889,  was  2,802  officers  and  32.450  rica,includingtheislandsof  Madeira,  San  Thome, 
men,  with  3,580  horses  and  781  mules.  When  and  Principe,  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  was 
the  new  law  comes  into  full  operation  there  will  612,217  square  miles.  In  1890  the  regions  con- 
be  of  drilled  and  instructed  troops  about  100,000  ceded  to  be  Portuguese  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
in  active  service  and  in  the  first  reserve  and  50,-  Anglo-Portuguese  Convention  that  the  Cortes  re- 
000  in  the  second  reserve.  fused  to  ratify  was  774,993,  the  additions  consist- 

The  navy  in  1890  had  42  effective  steamers  ing  of  160,000  souare  miles  of   Hinterland  be- 

with  141  guns  and  12  sailing  vessels  with  39  tween  Angola  anu  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Zam- 

guns.  besi  and  the  little  district  of  Cabinda.    As  soon 

Commerce. — The  special  imports  of  merchan-  as  the  treaty  was  signed  the  British  proceeded  to 

disc  in  1889  were  valued  at  41,860,231  milreis ;  avail  themselves  of  the  clause  throwmg  open  the 

of  precious  metals,  10.492,855  milreis ;    the  ex-  navigation  of  the  Zambesi.    The  "  Ilumber  "  and 

ports  of  merchandise,  28,443,510  milreis ;  of  pre-  the  "  Buccanneer,'*  carrying  the  parts  of  two 

cious  metals,  1,987,655  milreis.    In  1888  30  per  light  sternwheel  gunboats  especially  built  for  the 

cent,  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Britain,  12  Zambesi,  drawing  onlv  eighteen  inches  of  water, 

per  cent,  from  France,  11  per  cent,  from  Ger-  with  men  and  stores  for  the  boats  when  put  to- 
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eether  on  the  Zambesi,  were  escorted  by  Zanzi-  to  secure  a  victory  for  the  party  in  power,  and, 
bar  by  the  war  steamer  **  Redbreast,"  in  the  be-  moreover,  had  to  face  an  electoral  alliance  be- 
ginning of  September  to  the Chindenionth.  The  tween  the  Progressists  and  the  Republicans.  On 
"  Redbreast,"  after  making  a  survey  to  ascertain  April  7  the  Marquis  Julio  de  Viihena  became 
if  the  vessels  could  make  the  passage,  took  them  I^unister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  a  post  that 
up  and  the  li^ht  gunboats,  the  *'  Alosquito  "  and  he  had  held  in  1881,  while  Senhor  Arroyo  was 
the  **  Herald,    were  put  together  and  launched  transferred  to  a  newly  created  Ministry  of  Pub- 
on  the  Zambesi  despite  the  interdiction  of  the  lie  Instruction  and  Arts.     Decrees  were  issued 
Portuguese  naval  officers  and  the  protests  of  the  curtailing  the  right  of  public   meeting  and  as- 
Governor  of  Quillimane,  who  Quoted  the  law  to  sociation  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  for- 
the  effect  that  no  foreign  vessels  have  the  right  bidding  theatrical  representations  satirizing  the 
to  navigate  the  Zambesi.    The  Portuguese  gun-  monarchy  or  its  representatives.    On  June  7  a 
boats  made  ready  to  fight,  but  finally  were  or-  vote  of  indemnity  was  passed  relieving  the  Cabi- 
dered  by  the  Governor  to  make  no  resistance,  as  iuet  of  all  responsibility  for  its  dictatorial  meas- 
the  opposing  force  was  too  strong.  ures.    The  duty  on  manufactured  tobacco  was 
In  West  Africa  the  chiefs  of  the  Bihe  and  increased  1,000  reis  on  every  kilogramme.    A 
Bailundo  districts  rose  in  rebellion  against  Por-  bill  for  a  6  per  cent  increase  of  taxation  was 
tuguese  authority  in  the  spring  of  1890.    Silva  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  July  25. 
Porto,  the  captain-general  of  Bih^,  on  finding        rail  of  the  Cabinet.— Serpa  Pimentel  and 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  insurrection,  Hintze  Ribeiro,  who  took  oflSce  to  carry  out  the 
committed  suicide.    A  force  had  been  sent  under  evacuation  of  the  Shire  territories  and  to  take 
Lieut  Conceiro,  an  officer  of  artillery,  to  the  re-  the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  which  the 
lief  of  the  captain-general,  but  when  it  arrived  people  thought  had  been  mismanaged  by  Barros 
at  BihS  it  was  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat.    Other  Gomes,  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  arbitration 
troops  were  disjiatched  with  artillery  from  the  of  the  dispute.    This  Lord  Salisbury  persistently 
Portuguese  stations,  and  as  the  result  of  oper-  refused.    Before  the  Cortes  met  again  on  Sept 
ations  that  lasted  till  late  autumn  the  insubord-  15  Hintze  Ribeiro  was  ready  with  the  best  treaty 
inate  chiefs  were  reduced  to  subjection.    A  rail-  that  he  could  make,  which  conceded  all  the 
road  from  Mossamedes  to  Bihe  has  been  sur-  main  points  at  issue  to  Great  Britain,  and  was 
veyed  and  the  concession  given  to  a  company.  therefore  condemned  by  public  opinion  in  ad- 
Change  of  the  Ministry. — When  Lord  Sails-  vance.   The  modifications  that  he  nad  been  able 
bury  sent  his  ultimatum^  on  Jan.  11,  1890,  de-  to  obtain  from  Lord  Salisbury  made  no  change 
manding  the  withdrawal  of  all  Portuguese,  mill-  in  this  judgment    The  revolutionary  parties — 
tary  and  civilians,  from  territories  in  Africa  de-  the  Republicans,  who  had  grown  active  and 
clared  to  be  under  British  protection  or  within  strong  since  the  Brazilian  revolution,  the  agita- 
the  sphere  of  British  influence,  the  Council  of  tors  for  Iberian  union,  and  the  Socialists — made 
State,  to  which  must  be  submitted,  according  to  the  most  of  the  situation  for  the  purpose  of  rous- 
the  Constitution,  questions  of  peace  or  war,  was  ing  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  dynasty 
called   together  under  the  presidency   of  the  and  the  existing  order.    A  great  mass  meeting 
King.    British  fleets  threatened  to  seize  St.  Vin-  at  Oporto,  presided  over  by  ^varo  de  CastellSes, 
cent,  in  the  Atlantic,  and  Lourenyo  Marques  and  the  engineer  whom  M^or  Serpa  Pinto  escorted 
Quillimane,  the  keys  to  the  Portuguese  posses-  on  the  railroad  survey  that  precipitated  the  oon- 
sions  in  southeast  Africa,  and  the  Council  there-  flict  with  England,  and  a  declaration  of  protest 
fore  vielded  to  superior  force.    Barros  Gomes,  signed  at  Lisbon  by  the  Duke  of  Palmella,  Count 
the  Minister  of  foreign  Affairs,  after  signifying  San  Januario,and  the  other  great  nobles  and  the 
the  acceptance  of  the  British  demands,  resigned,  men  of  distinction  in  every  profession  gave  evi- 
and  with  him  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  dence  of  the  universal  feeling  against  the  treatv. 
The  exasperation  of  the  people  had  risen  to  such  On  the  day  that  the  Cortes  assembled  crowcls 
a  pitch  that  Englishmen  were  mobbed  whenever  met  in  the  streets  to  discuss  the  Question  of  the 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  the  escutcheon  on  day  and  manifest  their  feelings.    The  police  and 
the  British  consulate  at  Lisbon  was  torn  down,  municipal  guards  broke  up  these  impromptu 
The  new  ministry  chosen  from  the  Liberal-Con-  gatherings,    but    some   artillery    soldiers   who 
ser>'ative  or  Regenerador  party  apologized  for  formed  one  of  the  groups  turned  on  the  police 
the  insult,  and  took  measures  to  preserve  order  and  drove  them  away.    Re-enforcements  were 
in  Oporto  and  Lisbon.    A  serious  riot  occurred  brought  up,  and  the  people,  taking  sides  with 
at  Lisbon  on  Feb.  11,  and  the  students  continued  the  soldiers,  mobbed  and  stoned  the  police,  to 
to  manifest  a  turbulent  spirit,  but  the  Govern-  show  their  detestation  of  the  employment  of  the 
ment  kept  the  military  under  arms,  arrested  all  police  force  to  check  patriotic  and  political  dem- 
who  tooK  part  in  riotous  proceedings,  forbade  .onstrations  and  discussions.     Lisoon  was  de- 
the  demonstrations    planned  by  the  Republi-  clared  in  a  state  of  siege.    When  the  treaty  was 
cans,  and  by  these  precautions  conflned  the  anti-  presented  to  the  Chamber  the  Progressists  raised 
English  manifestations  to  the  collection  of  a  a  violent  uproar.    The  committee  to  which  the 
national  defense  fund,  the  ostentatious  severing  treaty  was  referred  was  against  it,  and  although 
of  relations  with  the  English  by  nearly  every  the  Regenei-ador  politicians  and  their  press  or- 
man  of  prominence  in  any  party,  and  a  general  gans  defended  the  arran^ment,  Senhor  Ribeiro 
boycotting  of  British  goods.  did  not  wait  for  its  inevitable  rejection,  but  on 
The  result  of  the  general  elections,  which  took  Sept.  16  proffered  his  resignation  to  the  King, 
place  on  March  30,  was  to  give  the  Government  and  on  the  following  day  Serpa  Pimentel  hanilw 
a  large  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the  collective  resignation  to  the  Cabinet.    Pe- 
although  the  ministers  were  not  in  full  posses-  titions  for  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  were  sent 
sion  of  all  the  means  of  pressure  commonly  used  to  the  Cortes  from  all  parts  of  tJie  country. 
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Fresh  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  capital,  hama.  Although  Baron  de  Rezende.  the  Portu- 
Martens  Ferrao,  who  attempted  to  form  a  min-  guese  representative,  had  come  to  the  district 
istry,  gave  up  the  task,  which,  on  Oct.  5j  Gen.  more  than  a  year  before  for  the  purpose  of  assert- 
Jofo  Chrysostomo,  a  Moderate  Progressist,  was  ing  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal,  the  English 
requested  by  the  King  to  undertake.  The  crisis  emissary,  on  Sept.  14,  signed  a  treaty  with  Mutassa 
was  complicated  by  the  action  of  the  departing  taking  Manica  under  the  protectorate  of  Great 
ministers  in  appointing  about  2,500  local  judges  Britam,  which  an  expedition  of  the  South  Africa 
and  other  of&cials,  which  members  of  other  par-  Company^s  forces  was  sent  to  make  effective, 
ties  and  groups  desired  to  see  annulled,  and  in  The  Portuguese  officials  who  heard  of  these  pro- 
intrusting  Count  Bumay,  a  great  capitalist  of  ceedings  hastened  to  the  spot  and  protested 
Belgian  origin,  who  was  attached  to  the  Kegen-  against  the  presence  of  the  English  in  Manica, 
erador  party,  with  the  leasing  of  the  tobacco  of  which  the  Baron  de  Rezende,  who  was  estab- 
rS^e  to  a  syndicate  of  French  and  German  lished  at  Massikesse  with  a  force  of  black  troops, 
bankers  without  competition.  The  news  of  the  was  in  practical  possession,  while  engineers  were 
invasion  of  Manica  by  the  British  removed  the  at  the  time  engaged  in  surveying  the  country, 
difficulties  and  enabled  Gen.  Chrysostomo,  on  Col.  Paiva  d^Andrade  had  formally  occupied  the 
Oct.  12,  to  complete  a  ministerial  combination  country  in  1885,  and  in  1888  Gouveia,  then  the 
just  as  he  was  about  to  renounce  the  undertak-  representative  of  Portuguese  authority  in  Manica, 
mg.  The  list  was  as  follows:  President  of  the  with  headquarters  at  Gorongoza,reduced  Mutassa 
Council  and  Minister  of  War,  Jo9k)  Chrysostomo  to  subjection  when  he  attempted  to  revolt.  Gold 
d'Abreu  e  Sousa ;  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  prospectors  entered  Manica  from  the  chartered 
Public  Instruction,  Antonio  Candido  Ribeiro  da  company's  stations  in  Mashonaland  until  there 
Costa ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Sa  Brandao ;  Minis-  were  several  hundred  in  the  district,  and  the  in- 
ter of  Finance,  Mello  Gouveia ;  Minister  of  flux  increased  when  Major  Johnston  and  Dr. 
Foreign  Affairs,  Barbosa  Became ;  Minister  of  Jameson  made  known  the  route  to  the  sea  by 
Marine,  Antonio  Ennes ;  Minister  of  Public  way  of  the  Pongwe  river.  The  Portuguese 
Works,  Thomas  Ribeiro.  After  the  Premier  had  Government  rendered  this  valueless,  as  well  as 
explained  his  financial  policy  as  one  of  the  strict-  the  freedom  of  navigation  that  the  British  en- 
est  economy,  designed,  if  possible,  to  avert  new  deavored  to  enforce  on  the  Zambesi,  by  suspend- 
taxation,  and  had  announced  the  withdrawal  of  ing  their  transit  tariff  and  putting  a  stop  to  all 
the  English  treaty  from  the  consideration  of  the  transit  trade. 

Cortes,  the  session  was  closed  on  Sept.  15.    The  The  Modus  Tirendi. — A  temporarv  arrange- 

treaty  he  was  ready  to  recommend  with  suitable  ment  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  November 

provisions  safeguarding  the  interests  and  digni-  by  which  Great  Britain  agreed  tnat  neither  the 

ty  of  the  country,  but  the  forcible  entry  of  Brit-  Government  nor    the  South  Africa  Company 

ish  armed  vessels  into  the  Zambesi  made  it  im-  should  make  treaties  with  chiefs  in  territories 

possible  to  accept  it  even  with  modifications.  that  were  assigned  to  Portugal  in  the  conven- 

The  Delagoa  Ba^  Quest  ion. — In  response  tion  of  Aug.  20,  and  also  to  annul  treaties  made 
to  strong  representations  from  the  Britisn  and  with  chiefs  north  of  the  Zambesi  and  elsewhere 
United  States  governments  the  Portuguese  in  territory  recognized  as  Portuguese  in  the  con- 
Cabinet,  while  denying  that  either  of  the  gov-  vention.  The  consideration  obtained  for  this 
ernments  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  regara  to  concession  was  that  Portugal  should  open  the 
the  treatment  of  a  Portuguese  company,  finally  I^mbesi  and  the  Shire  to  the  free  navigation  of 
agreed  to  submit  the  question  of  the  amount  of  all  nations,  and  grant  facilities  for  the  transit  of 
indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the  shareholders  of  the  passengers  and  freight  and  for  postal  service. 
English  company  to  arbitration,  but  not  the  The  navigation  of  the  rivers  was  to  be  placed 
right  of  the  l^vernment  to  rescind  the  contract,  under  the  principles  and  rules  that  were  laid 
The  American  minister,  who  was  the  first  to  down  in  tne  Anglo-French  Convention  with 
suggest  arbitration,  had  named  a  large  sum  as  reference  to  the  Niger.  The  modus  vivendi  was 
the  damages  considered  due  to  the  widow  of  signed  on  Nov.  14  for  six  months,  both  Govern- 
CoL  McMurdo,  who  owned  half  the  stock  in  the  ments  resarvinp  all  rights  and  the  liberty  to  pro- 
English  company.  The  President  of  the  Swiss  pose  and  negotiate  a  definitive  treaty.  The  route 
Confederation,  at  the  joint  recjuest  of  the  three  from  Mashonaland  is  250  miles  to  the  navigable 
^vemments,  in  August  appointed  three  Swiss  part  of  the  Pong^'e,  whence  there  is  open  navi- 
}urists  to  fix  the  amount  of  tne  indemnity.  The  gation  for  160  miles  to  the  sea,  where  there  is  a 
confiscated  railroad  was  completed  to  the  Trans-  a  good  harbor  at  Beira.  A  decree  was  published 
vaal  frontier  by  the  Portuguese  Government  and  on  Nov.  20  permitting  the  use  of  the  route  for 
opened  on  April  28, 1800.  persons  and  goods,  on  which  latter  a  transit 

The  Manica  Question.  —  Notwithstanding  '  duty  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  imposed, 

the  recognition  in  tne  Anglo-Portuguese  Conven-  While  negotiations  were  proceeding  the  agents 

tion  of  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  over  the  ter-  of  the  South  Africa  Company,  desiring  to  in- 

ritories  of  the  great  chief  Gungunhama,  Mr.  elude  in  its  territories  all  the  auriferous  districts, 

Colquhoun,  in  behalf  of  the  British  South  Afri-  and  still  more  to  obtain  the  route  to  the  sea  and 

ca  Companv,  negotiated  with  a  vassal  of  Gun-  the  port  of  Beira,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  achieve 

gunhama,  the  chief  of  Mutassa,  for  a  cession  of  a  fait  accompli,  on  the  assumption  that  no  Por- 

his  territory  to  the  chartered  company.    He  is  tuguese  rights  in  South  Africa  wete  recognized 

the  ruler  of  a  part  of  the  Manica  country,  which  by  the  British  Government,  that  would  leave  the 

is  the  beginning  of  the  inland  plateau,  a  healthful  company  in  possession  of  the  coveted  territory 

wooded    district  rich  in  gold.      The    English  down  to  the  seaboard.  Gungunhama  was  induced 

claimed  that  he  was  the  hereditary  king  or  the  by  bribes  to  promise  to  transfer  his  allegiance 
whole  of  Manica  and  independent  of  Gungun-    from  Portugal  to  England,  which  would  give  the 
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company  a  claim  over  Manica  and  all  Gazaland. 
In  pursuing  their  plan  they  came  in  conflict,  not 
witn  Portuguese  interests,  but  with  those  of 
another  English  syndicate,  the  Ophir  Company, 
that  was  formed  in  Barberton,  Transvaal,  and 
acquired    the    mining    concessions   previously 

f ranted  to  the  Mozambique  Company  by  the 
Portuguese  Government.  Baron  de  Rezende 
and  Col.  Paiva  d'Andrade,  who  had  been  acting 
for  the  Mozambique  Company,  entered  into  the 
same  relations  witn  its  successors,  and  with  them 
were  associated  several  English  engineers.  The 
short  route  to  the  sea  that  the  agents  of  the 
chartered  company  pretended  to  have  discovered 
had  been  in  use  by  the  rival  companies  for  two 
years,  and  there  was  a  steamer  on  the  river  and 
depots  on  the  road  to  Manica.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Mr,  Colouhoun  Col.  Paiva  d'Andrade 
appeared,  and  on  Nov.  8  Mutassa  resumed  his 
former  relations  with  the  Portuguese  authorities 
and  raised  the  Portuguese  fla^.  Despite  all  the 
evidences  of  previous  possession  and  of  actual 

Sslitical  occupation,  the  military  forces  of  the 
ritish  South  Africa  Companv  entered  Manica, 
marched  on  Massikesse,  hauled  down  the  Portu- 
guese flag,  and  made  prisoners  of  Baron  Rezende, 
Col.  Paiva  d*Andrade,  and  Senhor  Gouveia,  who 
was  the  Capitfio  Mor  or  political  and  military 
chief  of  Manica  under  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, after  defeating  the  native  miners  who 
were  assembled  around  their  chief  Mutassa.  On 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  tearing  down  of  the 
Portuguese  flag,  which  took  place  on  Nov.  15, 
the  students  of  Coimbra  formcHi  a  battalion,  vol- 
unteers from  all  ranks  of  society  offered  them- 
selves, and  money  was  contributea  freely  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  English  out  of  Manica. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Presbyterian 
Charch  In  the  United  States  of  America. — 
The  following  summary,  from  the  tables  ap- 
pended to  the  "  Journal  of  the  General  Assem- 
Dly  of  1890,  giving  a  comparative  view  of  the 
statistics  of  1874,  1889,  and  1890,  illustrates  the 
growth  of  this  Church  during  the  past  seventeen 
years. 
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1874. 

1880. 

1890. 

8?n<)d8 

85 

1T4 

■  •  • 

4,946 

86,971 

405,684 

11,682 

18,838 

616,911 

$416,067 

608,520 

248,952 

61,605 

145,0&9 

73,927 

47,419 

68,115 

86,4^36 

6,642.108 
882,576 

$9,120,792 

29 

211 

28,269 

7,460 

6,727 

55.255 

753,749 

19,547 

24,566 

S4S,1SS 

$885,618 
709,735 
155,(148 
101,473 
272,541 

•  272.024 

llS,nv2 

46,<'3;) 

69,f3S 

169,N%3 

9,020.202 

1,086,241 

fl2,902.S29 

80 

IVesby  teries 

Elders. 

Deacons 

Churchet) 

Added  on  exAmlnation. 

Communicants 

Baptisms,  adults 

Baptisms,  infants 

SuDday-acbool    mem- 
bers  

Contributions : 

Home  missions 

FonMfrn  missions 

Education 

Sunday-«chonl  wurlc... 

Cburcii  erection 

Eellff  fund 

218 

28.809 

7.718 

6,894 

49,802 

776,9as 

17,471 

25,187 

867,463 

$889,866 
722.806 
470,856 
108,645 
813,119 
126.762 

Freedmcn 

188.388 

W.855 

72,852 

248.107 

10.009,599 

1,218,287 

Sustcntation 

General  Assembly 

Aid  for  coUeg-cs.   

Conprepatiorial 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

•  Includes  pan  of  Centenary  fund.    The  receipts  for  the 
Centenary  Amd  as  a  total  amount  to  $695,734.86. 


The  Board  of  Education  reported  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  it  had  received  during  the 
year  from  all  sources  $84,963,  and  that  it  h&d 
839  candidates  under  its  care.  While  the  con- 
tributions had  increased,  they  had  not  increased 
as  fast  as  the  candidate  offered,  and  the  board 
had  been  compelled  to  reject  worthy  cases  be- 
cause the  Church  did  not  furnish  it  with  means 
for  their  support. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
had  been  $831,170.  The  board  had  employeil 
1,701  missionaries  and  861  missionary  teachers, 
and  returned  100,778  members,  with  151,366  per- 
sons in  congregations;  6,795  additions  durini; 
the  year  on  profession  of  faith ;  3,844  baptisms 
of  adults  and  5,081  of  infants;  2,516  Sunday- 
schools,  of  which  578  had  been  organized  during 
the  year,  with,  in  all,  I6O4II  members;  lib 
schools,  with  368  teachers  and  7,478  pupils ;  1.751 
church  edifices,  valued  at  $4,657,027;  and  264 
parsonages,  of  the  estimated  value  of  $446,684. 
Thirty  cnurches  had  become  self -sustaining,  200 
churcnes  had  been  organized,  and  151  church 
buildings  had  been  erected. 

The  Board  of  Missions  to  the  Freedmen  had 
received  $176,825,  or  $41,874  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  Freedmen  had  given  $32,- 
464  toward  the  support  of  their  own  churches 
and  schools,  besides  $7,745  paid  for  scholarships. 
The  board  had  sustained  during  the  year  316 
missionaries,  252  of  whom  were  colored,  and  of 
these  117  were  educated  colored  preachers  and 
123  colored  teachers ;  254  Sunday-schools,  with 
17,502  pupils;  245  churches;  78  schools,  with 
more  tnan  10,000  pupils;  a  training  college; 
and  4  seminaries.  The  whole  number  of  com- 
municants was  16.502.  Nine  churches  had  been 
organized,  1,290  communicants  added  on  exami- 
nation, and  439  adults  and  857  infants  baptizeil. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  received 
$794,066,  and  reported  in  its  missions,  among  the 
American  Indians,  in  South  America,  West  Af- 
rica, India,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Persia, 
and  Syria,  199  American  and  359  native  mission- 
aries, 1,320  American  and  native  lay  agents,  320 
churches,  26,794  communicants,  2,753  added  dur- 
ing the  year,  583  schools,  with  26,348  pupils,  and 
23,935  in  Sunday-schools ;  the  contnbutions  of 
the  native  churches  had  been  $44,357. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  15.  The  Rev.  William 
E.  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  moderator.  The 
most  important  business  of  the  meeting  was 
that  relating  to  propositions  for  revising  the 
question  of  faith.  The  previous  General  Assem- 
bly had  sent  down  to  the  presbvteries  to  be  votetl 
upon  the  questions :  "  Do  you  (iesire  a  revision  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  t '  If  so,  in  what  respect 
and  to  what  extent  f  *  The  canvass  of  the  votes, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
which  it  was  referred,  showed  that  of  the  213 
presbyteries  on  the  roll  of  the  Assembly.  5  had 
failed  to  respond,  7  had  declined  to  vote,  113  had 
answered  the  first  question  of  the  overture  in  the 
affirmative,  and  68  in  the  negative.  In  the  case 
of  2  presbyteries  entered  as  answering  in  the 
negative,  the  vote  was  a  tie;  and  one  of  the 
others  had  overtured  for  a  single  change.  Of 
the  presbyteries  which  had  answered  the  second 
question  in  the  negative,  ^  had  expressed  a 
willingness  to  leave  the  question  concerning  the 
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nature  and  extent  of  levision  to  the  General  As-  Faith  should  be  settled  before  any  overture  upon  the 

sembly ;  26  had  expressed  a  desire  for  a  new  subject  is  transmitted  to  the  presbyterii^. 

creed,  either  as  a  substitute  for,  or  as  supple-  ProYision  was  made  concerning  methods  of 

mentary  to  and  explanatory  of  the  existing  aoc-  amendment  in  the  following  report  proposing  a 

trinal  symbols;  15  had  expressed  a  desire  for  a  new  chapter  in  the  Form  of  Oovemment,  which 

creed  that  will  represent  the  consensus  of  doc*  was  adopted  for  transmission  as  an  overture  by 

trine  among    the  Reformed  Churches,  which,  the  presbyteries : 

however,  shall  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  niiAPm»»  -t-tttt    n»  A^wvrxuwrmi 

existmg  doctrinal  standards.    Of  the  I3d  presby-  „            ,     .         .       .        ,*     ^.        ^*u   u- 

*^^^  ?k«4-  «.n<.»«»w4    fK«  A*fif  ^.,<>.<,f;»n  i'*%   fK/»  oKCTioir  1.  Amendments  or  alteratioDS  of  the  Form 

tenes  that  answered   the  first  question  Jn  the  of  Government,  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  Directory 

affirmative,  160  had  expressly  said  that  they  de-  fo.  Worship  may  be  proposed  by  tSe  General  Assembly 

sired  no  revision  that  impaired  the  integrity  of  to  the  presbyteries,  but  shall  not  be  obli^tory  on  the 

the  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confes-  Church  unless  a  minority  of  all  the  presbyteries  ap- 

sion  of  Faith.   Regarding  the  specifications  of  the  prove  thereof  in  writing. 

Confession  in  respect  to  which  a  desire  for  change  ^Sbo.  2.  Amendment  or  alteration  of  the  Confession 
had  been  expressed,  the  committee  reported :  J^  ^"^  ^  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  may 
'^  '^  be  proposed  to  the  presbyteries  by  the  General  As- 
One  hundred  and  six  presbvteries  desire  that  Chap-  sembly,  but  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the  Church 
ter  III,  on  the  decree  of  Goa,  be  amended ;  2  pres-  unless  they  shall  be  approved  in  writing  by  two  thirds 
byteries  wish  a  change  in  the  confessional  statement  of  all  the  presbyteries  and  agreed  to  and  enacted  by 
eonceming  the  cosmogony  in  Chapter  IV ;  2  wish  the  next  ensuing  General  Assembly,  and  Uie  written 
changes  in  Chapter  V^  section  6  :  10  in  Chapter  VI,  votes  of  the  presbyteries  shall  be  returned  to  that  A»> 
sections  1-4,  on  the  subiect  of  the  rail  and  total  deprav-  sembly. 

ity :  1  the  omission  of  tne  word  *^  frequently ''  in  Chap-  Sec.  8.  Before  any  amendments  or  alterations  of  the 

ter  VII ;  6  in  Chapter  VIII,  sections  6-8,  the  first  being  Confession  of  Faith  or  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 

thc  substitute  of"  the  divine  "justice  for  *^  his  Father's  chisms  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 

justice*' ;  2  in  Chapter  IX  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  transmitted  to  the  presbyteries, the  General  Assembly 

of  the  sinner's  inabilit}^ ;  102  in  Chapter  X,  sections  8  shall  appoint  to  consider  the  subject  a  committee  of 

and  4,  referring  respectively  to  "  elect  infants  dying  in  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  in  number  not  less  thim 

infancy  "  and  to  *^  men  not  professing  the  Christian  re-  fltteen,  of  whom  not  more  than  two  shall  be  from  any 

litrion"  ;  1  in  Chapter  IX,  section  4,  which  says  that  one  svnod,  and  the  committee  shall  report  its  reoom- 

God  did  iVom  all  eternity  decree  to  justitv  all  the  men<utions  to  the  General  Assembly  next  ensuing  for 

elect;  1  in  Chapter  XIV,  section  1,  by  substituting  action. 

the  word  sinners  for  the  word  "  elect "  ;  8  in  Chapter  Sec  4.  No  alteration  of  the  provisions  contained  in 

XV  by  reading*^  condemnation  "  for  "damnation  "  ;  this  chapter  for  amending  or  altering  the  Confession 

10  in  Chapter  A VI,  section  7,  referring  to  work  done  of  Faith  and  the  Laiiser  and  Shorter  Catechisms  or  of 

by  unregenerate  men ;  one  in  Chapter  XXI,  sections  this  fourth  section  shall  be  made  unless  an  overture 

4  and  8,  the  first  referring  to  prayer  for  those  of  whom  iVom  the  General  Assembly  submitting  the  proposed 

**it  may  be  known  they  have  served  the  sin  unto  alterations  shall  be  transmitted  to  all  the  presoyteries, 

death,'' and  the  second  to  the  words  "  what  time"  in  and  be  approved  in  writing  by  two  thirds  of  their 

the  paragraph  that  concerns  the  observance  of  the  number,  and  be  agreed  to  and  eracted  by  the  General 

Sabbath ;  4  in  Chapter  XXII,  sections  8  and  7,  mod-  Assembly. 

ifying  the  statement  that  it  is  sin  to  refuse  an  oath  in  Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  General  Assem- 

anvthinjJT  that  is  good  and  ^ust,  and  eliminating  the  bly  to  transmit  to  the  presbyteries,  for  approval  or 

reference  to  *^  popish  monastical  vows"  ;  2  in  Chapter  disapproval,  any  overture  respecting  amendments  or 

XXIV,  section  6,  on  divorce ;  68  in  those  portions  alterations  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  which  shall 
of  Chaptere  XXiV  and  XXV  that  refer  to  the  Ko-  be  submitted  to  the  same  General  Assembly  by  one 
man  Catholic  Church  or  the  Pope ;   1  in  Chapter  third  of  all  the  presbyteries.    In  such  cases  the  over- 

XXV,  section  2^  eliminating  the  words  "  out  of  which  ture  shall  be  formulated  and  transmitted  by  the  Gen- 
there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation  "  ;  1  in  eral  Assembly  receiving  the  same  to  the  presbyteries 
Chapter  XXVIII,  section  1,  by  substituting;  *^  reoog-  for  their  action,  subject,  as  to  all  subsequent  proceed- 
nitlon"  for  '^  admUsion,"  and  making  other  verml  ings,  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections, 
changes  in  the  sentence  demanded  by  this  substitu-  Sec.  6.  'Wnenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  General 
tion:  2  in  Chapter  XXIX,  section  1^  by  reading  *'to  Assembly  that  any  proposed  amendments  or  altera- 
be  observed  in  the  Church  until  Cbnst  come  again,"  tions  of  the  Form  of  Government.  Book  of  Discipline, 
in  place  of  **  unto  the  end  of  the  world  "  :  2  in  Chap-  and  Dirsctonr  of  Worahip  shall  nave  received  a  ma- 
ter XXIX,  section  8,  by  reading  ^^  condemnation  "  jority  vote  ofall  the  presoyteries,  tlie  General  Assem- 
for  "damnation"  ;  and  5  in  Chapter  XXX,  section  2,  bly  shall  declare  such  amendments  or  alterations  to 
in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  keys.  have  been  adopted,  and  the  same  shall  immediately 

In  addition  to  these  changes  in  the  text  of  the  Con-  go  into  effect, 

fession,  for  which  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  desire  Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  so  construed 

has  been  expressed,  your  committee  also  find  that  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  two  tnirds  of  the  presbyteries 

8  or  4  presbvteries  (fesire  to  see  in  the  Confession  '  to  propose  amendments  or  alterations  of  the  ConiessioD 

a   more  expucit  statement  of  the  freedom   of  the  ofVaith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  or  of 

will ;  71  presbyteries  have  said  that  the^y  wish  to  see  the  General  Assembfy  to  agree  to  and  enact  the  same. 

l?tZ^^vfJ^cS^t^fh1^o^S^^^^^^^^^  The  Committee  on  Christian  Unity  rep^^^^^^ 

44  presbyteries  desire  the  insert;ion  in  the  Confession  <*pnceming  correspondence  between  itself  and 

of  a  statement  that  will  recognize  the  Church's  dutv  ^he    commissions    representing    the  Frotestant 

to  evangelize  the  world;   and  4  presbyteries  have  Episcopal    and    the    Congregational    churches, 

asked  for  the  insertion  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  Con-  Concerning  the  four  propositions  set  forth  by  the 

fession  on  the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Episcopalians,  through  their  House  of  Bishop's, 

We  may  mention  also  that  1  presbyteir  has  expressed  in  1886.  the  first— concerning  the  acceptance  of 

the  hope  that  if  a  committee  should  be^  appointed  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

^oXfo;',fv:,^r^^;Te^^^^^^^^^  ments  J  the  ?eve^^^^                                          no 

resented  in  the  committee;  and  further  that  1  pros-  difficulties;  as  to  the  second— concerning  creeds 

hytery  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  question  —the  Church  would  be  wilhng  to  accept  the  Ni- 

conoeming  the  mode  of  amending  the  Confession  of  cene  Creed  as  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  faith,  though  not  as  embracing  all  that  is 
important,  but  was  not  willing  to  give  up  its 
attachment  to  the  Westminister  Confession ;  the 
third  proposition — relating  to  the  two  sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  be  admin- 
istered with  the  unfailing  use  of  the  Lord's  words 
and  the  institution  of  the  elements  ordained  bv 
him — was  acceptable;  and  the  fourth,  whicn 
concerns  the  historic  episcopate,  could  also  be 
accepted  as  understood  by  Presbyterians.  The 
report  deprecated  the  multiplication  of  churches 
in  towns  and  villages  by  different  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  beyond  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  sustain  them.  The  General  Assembly  accept- 
ed and  approved  the  views  embodied  in  the  re- 
port ;  invited  a  continuance  of  negotiations  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  negotiations 
with  other  bodies;  expressed  its  cordial  assent 
to  the  principles  of  inter-denominational  comitv, 
with  the  wisn  that  harmony  and  mutual  consia- 
eration  might  prevail  between  its  representatives 
and  those  of  otner  Christian  bodies  wherever  they 
might  be  brought  in  contact:  and  approved  of 
the  principle  of  federation  as  a  step  toward  a 
closer  union  of  Christian  bodies,  rresbyteries 
composed  of  colored  members,  whose  applications 
to  the  boaids  had  been  hitherto  required  to  be  in- 
dorsed by  Freedmen's  Board,  were  authorized  to 
make  them  directly  to  the  boards,  and  on  the  same 
footing  with  other  presbyteries.  An  overture 
was  proposed  for  submission  to  the  presbyteries, 
constituting  the  order  of  deaconnesses.  A  paper 
was  adopted  defining  what  constitutes  a  proper- 
ly organized  Presbyterian  church.  It  shall  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  communicants,  together  with 
their  offspring,  associated  on  the  principles  of 
the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  ana  Form 
of  Government,  who  have  chosen  ruling  elders 
and  deacons  under  the  direction  of  the  presby- 
tery, by  which  a  moderator  is  appointed  until  the 
congregation  sha^  call  a  pastor.  In  case  the 
body  has  no  suitable  persons  to  serve  as  ruling 
elders  and  deacons,  the  church  is  reported  as  in 
an  imperfect  condition,  and  is  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  presbytery.  Resolutions  on  the 
importance  of  the  public  schools  and  of  moral 
traming  within  them,  embodied  the  declara- 
tion that  as  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  the  highest 
moral  training,  its  exclusion  from  the  public 
schools  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the 
national  welfare. 

II.  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  tlie  United 
States  (Southern).— The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  for  1890,  in 
connection  with  which  are  given,  for  comparison, 
the  summaries  for  1889  and  1874,  showing  the 
growth  of  the  Church  in  seventeen  years : 
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1874. 

1889. 
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Synods. 

12 

18 

18 

Presbyteries 

64 

68 

71 

Candidates 

199 
972 

817 
1,145 

868 

Ministers 

1479 

Churches 

1.764 

2,821 

2,400 

Kumber  of  rullnjr  elders . . 

•  •  •  * 

7,254 

7,580 

Number  of  deacons 

•  •  «  • 

5,215 

5,611 

Added  on  exsmination 

7,129 

9^501 

11,400 

Total  communicants 

105,956 

161.742 

168.791 

Number  of  adults  baptized. 

2,017 

8,889 

8,780 

Number  of  infants  baptized 

4,249 

4,971 

5,811 

Baptized  non-communic'ts 

•  •  •  • 

88,528 

87,152 

Teachers  in  S.  8.,  etc 

•  •  •  • 

1H,486 

18,618 

Pupils  in  8.  8.,  etc 

60,298 

108,805 

111,274 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, including  contributions  for  the  SustenU- 
tion,  Church  Erection,  Evangelistic,  Invalid, 
and  Colored  Evangelistic  funds,  were  f  76.24S,  or 
more  than  $13,000  larger  than  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Aid  had  been  given  to  more  tnan 
200  ministers  laboring  in  weak  churches ;  in  the 
repair  of  36  churches ;  to  143  infirm  ministers, 
and  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers, 
and  to  two  white  and  21  colored  ministers  labor- 
ing among  the  colored  people.  Fifty-four  evan- 
gelists had  been  employed. 

Union  Theological  Seminarv  returned  25  stu- 
dents, with  a  considerable  fund  accumulated  to- 
ward the  endowment  of  a  fifth  professorship. 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  had  25  student^ 
with  invested  funds  to  the  amount  of  $235,!^, 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  $13,117.  The  Insti- 
tute for  the  Training  of  Colored  Ministers,  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  had  been  attended  by  29  stu- 
dents—  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist 
The  first  colored  minister  to  Africa  from  this 
Church,  who  has  been  sent  to  the  Congo  Free 
State,  is  a  graduate  from  this  institute. 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Missions  haa  been  $107,627,  or  $11,572  more 
than  those  of  any  previous  year.  Fourteen  new 
missionaries  had  oeen  sent  out.  The  reports 
from  the  mission  fields— which  are  in  China, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Greece,  and  Italy — fur- 
nished the  following  numbers :  Of  American  mis- 
sionaries, 78 ;  of  native  helpers,  50 ;  of  mission 
stations,  18,  with  98  out-stations;  of  communi- 
cants, 2,072,  of  whom  860  had  been  added  dur> 
ing  the  year ;  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  1,207 ; 
of  pupils  in  day  schools,  845 ;  amount  of  contri- 
butions by  native  churches,  $4,317.  The  Indian 
mission,  with  600  communicants  in  addition  to 
those  enumerated  above,  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Home  Mission  Committee.  A  mission  had 
been  undertaken  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  to 
which  two  missionaries  had  already  sailed. 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Asheville,  N.  C, 
May  15.  The  Rev.  James  Park,  D.  D.,  was  cho- 
sen moderator.  A  revision  of  the  Directory  of 
Worship,  which  had  been  sent  down  to  the  pres- 
byteries by  the  previous  General  Assembly  was 
found  to  have  been  rejected  by  them,  having 
been  approved  by  only  23  out  of  the  71  presby- 
teries. This  subject  liad  already  been  before  the 
Assembly  for  several  years.  The  revision,  with 
all  reports  and  overtures  upon  it,  were  referred 
to  an  enlarged  committee  which  was  instructed 
to  prepare  and  report  a  marriage  and  funeral 
service.  An  overture  respecting  voluntary  so- 
cieties sent  down  by  the  previous  General  As- 
sembly had  been  answered  by  68  presbyteries. 
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of  which  39  presb^ries  expressed  themselves  as  baptisms,  4,528  of  infants  and  2,056  of  adults ; 

opposed  to  all  societies  except  local  ones  under  total  amount  of  contributions,  $1,134,223,  being 

the  control  of  the  sessions.    An  overture  asking  an  average  of  f  12.34  per  member :  number  of 

whether  the  law  of  the  tithe  is  still  binding  on  Sabbath-schools,  1,010,  with  10,260  officers  and 

the    conscience  under  the  Christian  dispensa-  teachersand 92,580  pupils;  contributions  of  Sab- 

tion  was  answered  by  68  presbyteries,  51    of  bath-schools,  $67,555. 

which  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  The  treasurers  of  the  several  funds  reported 
binding,  while  10  thought  it  still  binding  either  to  the  General  Synod  concerning  their  condi- 
upon  the  church  or  the  individual,  or  both.  The  tion :  Theological  Seminary  Endowment  fund, 
facts  were  spread  upon  the  minutes  without  fur-  $43,975 ;  Education  fund  (balance),  $621 ;  Sus- 
ther  action.  The  permanent  Committee  on  the  tenation  fund,  $10,205 ;  Domestic  Mission  fund 
Sabbath  reported  that  though  in  some  places  (receipts  during  the  year),  $1,527 ;  Sabbath- 
there  might  be  signs  of  improvement  in  the  school  Committee's  receipts  for  missionary  pur- 
observance  of  the  day,  the  indications  on  the  poses,  $1,683;  Foreign  Mission  fund,  $13,319 
whole  were,  that  the  general  trend  was  in  the  on  hand.  A  bequest  of  $1,000  had  been  received 
direction  of  looser  views  and  practices.  Out  of  from  the  estate  of  Thomas  Paley,  of  Philadel- 
41  presbyteries  heard  from  less  than  one  dozen  phia.  The  receipts  of  the  Church  Extension  So- 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  anything  ciety  from  ordinary  sources  had  been  $37,504,  of 
like  manifest  improvement,  and  nearly  all  of  which  $23,413  were  from  direct  contributions, 
these  confined  the  statement  to  church  members,  and  its  total  income  was  $63,335.  The  payments 
After  mentioning  the  increase  of  Sunday  trains,  had  amounted  to  $59,244.  Appropriations  had 
excursions,  and  newspapers  as  contributing  to  been  made  to  4  parsonages  and  18  congre^tions 
the  decadence  of  the  aay,  the  report  says  that  all  of  $22,004.  The  receipts  for  foreign  missions 
this  "  would  be  no  ground  for  discouragement  during  the  year  had  been  $100,539.  Fourteen 
were  it  not  for  the  damaging  report  that  comes  hew  missionaries  had  been  sent  out.  Thirty- 
from  almost  every  quarter,  that  the  public  con-  nine  churches,  with  2,971  communicants  and 
veyances  are  still  more  or  less  patronized  by  100  schools,  were  returned  from  the  mission  in 
church  members  on  the  Sabbath.  Until  pro-  Egypt,  and  10  churches,  with  6,597  commnni- 
fessing  Christians  shall  set  an  example  in  this  cants  and  168  schools  from  the  mission  in  India, 
respect  it  will  be  but  vain  for  us  to  expect  any-  The  thirty-second  General  Assembly  met  in 
thin^  better  from  the  outside  world."  The  res-  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  May  28.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
olutions  adopted  protest  '*  against  all  profane  use  Watson,  D.  D.,  of  Egypt,  was  chosen  moderator, 
of  this  sacred  dav  in  the  following  of  any  secu-  A  committee  to  whom  the  subject  of  demission 
lar  pursuits,  or  by  any  excursions  merely  for  of  the  ministry  had  been  referred  by  the  previous 
pleasure  so  called  "  and  against  ministers  and  General  Assembly  reported  to  the  effect  that  or- 
officers  of  the  Church  using  public  convevances  dination  is  for  life,  but  in  certain  cases  it  may  be- 
for  travel  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  such  use  of  other  come  clear  that  the  person  is  no  longer  qualified 
conveyances  as  will  mar  their  usefulness  as  ex-  for  the  work.  Presbyteries  should  then  act  with 
amples ;  and  against  members  giving  counte-  great  prudence,  and,  when  the  facts  indicate  that 
nance  or  support  to  Sunday  papers.  A  report^  the  will  of  God  is  not  for  his  continuance  in  the 
was  adopted  aenouncing  the  lotteiy  as  "  an  un-  work,  bv  proper  means  release  him  from  the  of- 
miti^ted  evil  and  a  vicious  iniquity,"  and  ap-  fice.  Tne  suoject  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
proving  legal  measures  for  suppressing  it.  A  mittee,  which  in  its  report  sustained  the  leg^ity 
report  on  the  evangelization  of  the  colored  peo-  of  the  release  of  a  minister  from  the  office  when 
pie  declared  that  "  this  Church  has  always  ac-  he  has,  under  what  he  believes  to  be  the  provi- 
knowledged  the  obligation  to  preach  the  Gospel  dence  of  God,  ceased  from  ministerial  wort  and 
to  the  colored  people.  There  are  not  wantmg  engaged  in  secular  pursuits.  The  oversight  and 
evidences  of  an  increasing  interest  in  the  work,  care  of  the  presbytery,  it  held,  do  not  cease  with 
We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  marked  the  minister's  ordination ;  the  power  to  ordain 
enlargement  of  effort  to  give  these  people  a  pure  on  the  evidence  of  God's  will  necessarily  con- 
Gospel  and  all  the  advantages  of  our  system  of  tinues  as  a  power  to  withdraw  the  ordination 
government."  The  Assembly  decided  to  put  a  when  it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  God's  will  that 
white  minister  in  the  field  to  visit  the  churches  the  man  ordained  shall  not  continue  in  the  of- 
and  stimulate  increased  interest  and  liberality  fice.  This  may  occur  under  the  person's  con- 
in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  colored  peo-  scientious  conviction  of  the  fact,  by  nis  becoming 
pie,  and  to  organize  colored  Sunday-schools  and  entangled  in  secular  pursuits,  or  it  may  be  de- 
churches  wherever  practicable.  Assistance  was  termined  by  the  presfcytery.  The  subject  was 
promised  to  the  colored  presbytery  in  Texas  referred  with  the  committee's  report  to  the  next 
and  colored  churches  in  South  Carolina  and  else-  General  Assembly.  In  view  of  the  proposed 
where.  Steps  were  taken  to  further  the  training  union  of  the  Presoyterian  and  Reformea  Church 
of  woman  missionaries  under  appointment  before  missions  in  India  into  a  single  church,  the  As- 
leaving  for  foreign  lands,  especially  in  medicine,  sembly  determined  to  maintain  the  integritv  of 
111.  United  Fresbyterian  Charch  in  Nortli  its  own  mission  and  of  the  doctrines  of  which  it 
America.  —  The  statistical  reports  of  this  stands  as  a  representative,  and  withheld  ap- 
Church  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1890  proval  from  the  basis  of  union.  The  General 
give  the  following  footings:  Number  of  minis-  Assembly  had  some  years  ago  withdrawn  from 
ters,  774,  of  whom  526  are  in  pastoral  charge ;  the  Presbyterian  Alliance.  Representatives  of 
of  licentiates,  58 ;  of  students,  71 ;  of  congrepi-  the  Alliance  were  given  a  hearing  to  invite  it  to 
tions,  904;  of  pastoral  charges,  724;  of  mission  return,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
stations,  151 ;  of  elders,  3,439 ;  of  communicants,  sider  the  relations  of  this  Churcn  to  the  Alliance 
103,921 ;  of  additions  by  profession,  7,025 ;  of  and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly.    The 
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Committee  on  Union  with  the  Reformed  Pres-  ting  the  propNOsitions  which  had  been  presented 
byterian  Churches  reported  the  result  of  the  con-  by  the  committees  of  the  respective  bodies^    The 
ference  that  had  been  held  on  the  subject  with  proposition  of  the  committee  of  the  General  Syn- 
the  committees  of  those  bodies.  od  suggested  that  the  whole  Reformed  Presby- 
A  committee  of  five  members  was  appointed  terian  Church  place  itself  in  the  position  defined 
to  meet  with  committees  of  the  two  K«formed  in  the  declarations  of  1832,  leaving  the  question 
Presbyterian  Churches  or  of  either  of  them,  for  of  application  to  different  cases  to  be  settled  as 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  basis  of  union.    An  the  cases  might  come  up.    The  position  of  the 
overture  allowing  the  licensure  of  students  of  committee  was  approved,  and  a  delegation  was 
theology  at  the  end  of  the  second  year's  study  in  appointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in 
the  Assembly,  having  been  approved  by  the  vote  New  Yoric,  with  instructions  to  convev'to  that 
of  the  Church,  was  enacted  into  a  permanent  body  the  unwillingness  of  the  General  Svnod  to 
law ;  but  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  law  that  accept  the  paper  presented  bv  the  Synod's  com- 
a  third  session  shall  be  spent  at  the  seminary  mittee,  for  the  reasons  that  it  was  not  in  har- 
after  licensure.     Unlicensed  students  were  en-  inony  with  the  terms  of  communion  of  either 
joined  from  accepting  appointments  to  preach  school ;  that  in  declaring  the  government  of  the 
while  in  attendance  at  the  seminary.    Overtures  State  and  nation  under  immoral   law  it  was 
prohibiting  the  licensure  of  students  of  theology  establishing  a  new  standard  of  doctrine ;  that  it 
who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  over-  was  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the  Church  prior 
tures  relating  to  the  ordination  of  tobacco-using  to  the  division ;  and  that  the  Reformed  Presby- 
men  as  elders  had  been  rejected  by  the  vote  of  terian  Church,  as  a  whole,  had  never  declared 
the  Church.     The  presbyteries  were,  hovever,  any  position  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
advised  to  take  the  use  of  tobacco  into  serious  Unit^  States.    The  report  of  the  committee  on 
consideration  in  determining  the  fitness  of  can-  the  signs  of  the  times  recognized  the  existence 
didates  for  the  office  of  the,ministry ;  and  niling  of  many  reasons  for  official  church  thanksgiving, 
elders  to  consider  the  influence  of  their  example  and  recommended  the  observance  of  the  nation- 
in  the  matter.    Provision  was  made  for  deter-  al  Thankseiving  Day  as  the  Church  Thank^iv- 
mining  the  proper  presbyterial  connection  of  ing  Day.    Delegates  were  appoint^  to  attend  a 
such  congregations  of  freedmen  as  have  been  or-  convention  in  l^half  of  church  union  to  lie  held 
ganized  beyond  the  defined  limits  of  existing  in  the  fall.    The  subject  of  **  the  Token,"  coming 
presbyteries.  over  from  the  previous  Synod  on  a  question  of 
lY/  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chareh  (Sy-  allowing  sessions  to  deciae  for  their  several  con- 
nod). — This  Church  has,  according  to  the  sta-  gregations  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
tistical  reports  made  to  the  Synod  of  1890, 124  ITI.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Chareh.— 
congregations,  nearly  11,000  communicants,  and  The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church  made  to 
151  Sabbath-schools,  with  12,000  pupils.  •  The  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1890,  give  the 
mission  among  the  colored  people  of  Alabama  following  footings :  Number  of  ministers,  1,547: 
had  been  extended  during  the  year,  the  number  of  congregations,  2,546 ;  of  members,  138,554 : 
of  home-mission  stations  had  been  increased,  number  of  additions  during  the  year  on  profes- 
new  teachers  had  been  appointed  to  the  mission  sion,  14,356;  of  baptisms,  9,171  of  adults  and 
among  the  Indians,  a  farmer  had  been  stationed  14,256  of  infants ;  number  of  members  of  Sunday- 
there,  and  a  mission  house  had  been  built.    Two  schools.  74,576.   Whole  amount  of  contributions, 
congregations  and  a  presbytery  had  been  organ-  $553,033 ;  value  of  church  propertv,  $2,420,500. 
ized  in  the  Syrian  Mission.  The  accounts  of  the  Board  of  £>iucation  for 
The  Synod  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  June  the  year  were  balanc^  at  $3,308.    A  consider- 
4.    The  propositions  for  union  with  the  Gen-  ably  larger  number  of  churches  had  contributed 
eral  Synod    were    rejected.     The    subordinate  to  its  funds  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Fifty- 
courts  were  directed  to  see  that  the  law  of  the  four  students  had  been  aided,  with  a  total  ex- 
Church  in  reference  to  voting  for  civil  officers  penditure  of  $2,435.    There  were  193  ministerial 
be  enforced.    An  order  was  passed  that  here-  students  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Church, 
after  discussions  in  the  magazines  of  the  Church  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Re- 
leading  to  the  expression  of  opinions  that  are  lief,  now  in  the  ninth  year  of  its  operations,  had 
contrary  to  the  law  and  order  of  the  Reformed  been  $10,306.  It  had  aided  80  cases  of  ministers, 
Presbyterian  body  be  not  allowed.    A  resolution  widows,  and  orphans  in  the  total  sum  of  $6,600. 
to  rescind  the  rule  forbidding  the  admission  of  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  had 
ministers  of  other  churches  to  Reformed  Presby-  been :  For  foreign  missions,  $19,276 ;  for  home 
terian  pulpits  was  lost.    A  synodical  commun-  missions,  $11,0^;  for  church  erection,  $2,502; 
ion  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  1891,  at  which  and  other  receipts,  $6,708;  making  in  all,  $39,566. 
the  covenant  sworn  to  in  1871  should  be  re-  The  foreign  mission  is  in  Japan, 
subscribed  to.    The  Svnod  decided  to  establish  The  sixtieth  General  Assembly  met  at  Union 
missions  in  Africa  ana  China  as  soon  as  possible.  City,  Tenn.,  May  15.    The  Rev.  E,  G.  McLean 
A  fund  of  $4,000  had  already  been  obtained  for  was  chosen  moderator.    The  Assembly  was  ad- 
the  mission  in  China.  dressed  by  a  corresponding  delegate  oi  the  Col- 
y.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch  (Gen-  ored  Cuniberland  Presbyterian  Church,  who  said 
eral  Synod). — The  General  Synod  of  the  Re-  that  that  body,  set  off  twenty  years  before  as  a 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  met  in  Pittsburg,  separate  organization,  had  grown  from  1  pres- 
Pa.,  May  21.     The  Rev.  R.  Blair  was  chosen  byt«ry  to  20  presbyteries,  with  225  ministers, 
moderator.    The  Committee  on  Union  reported  125  licentiates,  20  candidates,  and  20,000  com- 
conceiTiing  a  conference  which  had  been  held  municants.    The  attention  of  the  Assembly  was 
with  a  committee  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  drawn  to  the  doctrine  respecting  the  atonement 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  January,  1890,  submit-  taught  in  a  book  on  sotenology,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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S.  G.  Busney,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theolo^  girl's  department.  Buildings  have  been  bought 
in  Cumberland  University.  The  examination  in  at  Ottawa,  at  an  expense  of  $20,000,  for  Coligny 
the  case  resulted  in  the  decision  that  no  action  College,  for  the  Cnristian  education  of  young 
need  be  taken  upon  it.  Another  case  of  heresy  women.  The  committee  also  returned  02  mis- 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Ijouisa  A.  Ward,  who  had  been  sion  stations,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
tried  and  excommunicated  by  the  presbytery  of  8,000  persons  and  1.837  communicant  members. 
Lexington,  Mo.,  for  teaching  that  Mr.  Georee  J.  The  Church  and  Manse  Building  fund  had 
Sweinfurth,  of  Rockford,  111.,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  during  the  past  seven  years  by  loan  and  dona- 
Christ.  She  was  permitted  to  explain  her  views  tion  aided  in  the  erection  of  180  churches  and  20 
to  the  Assembly,  after  which  the  sentence  of  ex-  manses  in  the  Northwest. 

communication  was  confirmed.  The  exact  stand-  The  expenditures  for  home  missions  had  been 
ing  of  elders  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  in  $11,646  in  the  East  and  $40,087  in  the  West, 
this  Church  for  several  vears.  An  overture  pre-  while  the  mission  churches  of  the  two  sections 
sented  to  the  present  Assembly,  declaring  that  had  contributed  respectively  $17,355  and  $58,025 
while  the  offices  of  elder  and  deacon  are  perpetual,  for  their  own  support.  The  missions  in  the  East 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  may  be  restricted  included  2,503  Presbyterian  families  with  an  av- 
to  a  given  period  was  rejected.  A  proposition  so  erage  church  attendance  of  13,120 ;  those  in  the 
to  change  the  general  regulations  of  tne  Church  West  comprised  820  stations,  with  9,188  families 
as  to  confine  the  office  of  moderator  to  ordained  and  11,517  communicants.  Sixty-one  congrega- 
ministers,  was  rejected.  A  minute  was  adopted  tions  in  the  East,  and  138  in  the  West  were  receiv- 
defining  the  phrase  '*  fully  consecrated  to  the  ing  aid  from  the  Augmentation  fund.  Together 
active  duties  of  the  Church,  which  describes  they  had  received  $47,748  in  aid. 
the  qualifications  of  those  who  may  receive  aid  The  theological  colleges  at  Halifax,  Quebec, 
from  the  Disabled  Ministers'  fund.  The  As-  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Winnipeg  returned  200 
sembly  decided  that  while  it  did  not  exclude*  students  with  65  members  of  graduating  classes. 
those  who  engaged  in  occupations  outside  of  The  contributions  for  foreign  missions  amount- 
preaching  for  considerations  of  health  or  tern-  ed  to  nearly  $105,000,  of  which  the  woman's  for- 
porary  circumstances  and  the  better  to  enable  eign  missionary  societies  furnished  nearly  $37,000. 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel,  it  was  intended  to  Thirty  ordained  missionaries,  25  women,  and 
exclude  those  who  made  any  secular  employment  nearly  150  native  preachers  were  employed  in 
their  primarjr  business,  and  the  preaching  of  the  missions  in  the  New  Hebrides,  Trinidaa.  formo- 
Gk)spei  only  mcidental.  Measures  were  considered  sa,  Honan  (China),  Central  India,  and  Manitoba 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  publishing  and  the  Northwestern  Territories.  Eight  mis- 
house  and  of  the  periodicals  of  the  Church ;  for  sionaries  had  been  added  to  the  staff.  A  new 
improving  the  organization  and  extending  the  mission  was  to  be  begun  among  the  Jews  in 
usefulness  of  the  Sunday-schools ;  and  for  secur-  Palestine. 

ing  reports  to  the  General  Assembly  from  all  the  The  General  Assembly  met  in  Ottawa,  June, 

literaiy  schools.    More  than  half  of  the  $2,000  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Laing  was  chosen  moderator, 

pledged  to  the  colored  school  at  Bowling  Green,  The  question  of  the  recognition  of  marriage  with 

Ky.,  oy  the  preceding  General  Assembly  had  been  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  on  which  the  previous 

paid  in.    Resolutions  were  passed  urging  a  strict  General  Assembly  had  taken  action  favorable  to 

observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  empnasizing  the  tolerance,  arose  again  on  the  application  of  a 

duty  of  every  member  "  to  use  every  means  sane-  church  for  leave  to  receive  a  minister  of  another 

tioned  by  his  own  enlightened  judgment  as  laud-  church  who  had  contracted  such  a  marriage, 

able,  for  securing,  as  soon  as  possible,  absolute  The  application  was  held  over,  pending  the  ac- 

prohihition  of  the  nefarious  liquor  traffic " ;  and  tion  of  the   presbyteries  on  a  resolution  sent 

every  minister  in  charge  of  a  congregation  was  down  to  them  to  the  effect  that  "  the  discipline 

requested  to  preach  during  the  year  on  the  sub-  of  the  church  shall  not  be  exercised  with  regard 

ject  of  temperance,  setting  forth  that  complicity  to  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  or  a 

m  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  or  in  dealing  with  deceased  wife's  niece."    The  Committee  on  the 

them,  as  a  beverage,  is  inconsistent  with  Chris-  Defense  of  Civil  and  Religious  Rights  reported, 

tian  character.  congratulating  the  friends  of  equal  rights  on 

YII.  Presbyterian  Charch  In  Canada. —  what  had  been  accomplished  in  one  year,  on  the 

The  statistical  returns  of  this  Church,  presented  check  that  had  been  given  to  the  oppressions  of 

to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  represent  1,020  ultramontanism,  and  on  the  improved  tone  of 

churches,  which  have  sitting  accommodations  for  public  and  parliamentary  discussion  of  the  sub- 

454,207  persons,  and  give :  N  umber  of  communi-  ject.    The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Assembly 

cants,  157.000 ;  additions  during  the  year  on  pro-  commit  the  Church  to  the  earnest  and  persistent 

fession  of  faith,  11.302;  amount  paid  for  sti-  advocacy  of  reforms,  including   the  complete 

pends,  $777,100 ;  total  contributions  for  centre-  separation  of  Church  and  state,  each  to  lie  inde- 

gationalpurposes,  $1,640,814;  total  contributions  pendent  in  its  own  sphere — ^a  free  church  in  a 

lor  all  purposes,  $2,054,051,  or  $24.72  per  family  free  state;  the  abolition  of  all  grants  from  the 

and  $13  per  member.    Reports  from  1,718  Sal>-  public  exchequer  for  ecclesiastical  or  sectarian 

bath-schools  gave  the  number  of  officers  and  purposes ;  the  abolition  of  compulsory  tithes  and 

teachers  as  15,434«  and  of  piipils  as  130,135.  other  ecclesiastical  dues,  at  present  collected  in 

The  receipts  of  the  French  Evangelization  Com-  the  Province  of  Quebec  by  civil  process ;  and  the 

mittee  for  the  year  had  been  $53,000.    Thirty-  abrogation  of  clauses  in  the  oraer  of  precedence 

nine  mission  schools  were  returned,  having  1,020  for  the  Dominion  which  recognize  Roman  Cath- 

pupils.    The  school  at  Point  aux  Trembles  had  olic  ecclesiastics  and  ignore  tSe  great  Protestant 

been  attended  by  143  pupils.    More  than  $8,000  churches.    The  committee  was  reappointed,  with 

had  been  contributed  for  the  extension  of  the  authority  to  take  any  action  deemed  proper  to 
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resist  any  further  assaults  upon  civil  and  relig-  of  £3,185  were  voted.    The  capital  of  the  Aged 

ious  rights,  and  to  consider  what  practical  action  and  Infirm  Ministers'  fund  stood  at  £28,^7, 

can  be  taken,  in  concert  with  other  Presbyterian  showing  an  increase  of  £1,802.    The  contribu- 

churches,  in  the  matter,  and  to  secure  the  reforms  tions  for  the  ^ear  were  £3,230.    The  income  of 

already  agreed  upon.    The  committee  on  Chris-  the  Jewish  Mission  had  been  £7,803,  as  compared 

tian  iJnion,  especially  with  the  Episcopal  and  with  £4.851  in  the  previous  year.    Special  ac- 

the  Methodist  Churches,  having  reportedf  no  ad-  counts  were  given  of  the  work  of  the  mission  in 

vance  since  the  fraternal  conferences  of  the  pre-  Alexandria  and  Smyrna.    The  contributions  for 

vious   year,  was  reappointed,  and  a  resolution  foreign  missions  had  been  £22,421,  showing  an 

was  passed  expressing  the  opinion  that  while  increase  of  £6,272.    Nine  hundred  persons  had 

the  Nicene  Creed  is  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  been  baptized  in  the  missions.     Including  the 

begin  negotiations  with  a  view  to  union,  it  is  income   of   the    Ladies'   Association   and    the 

not  a  sufficiently  full  statement  of  Christian  faith  amounts  obtained  in  India,  the  whole  mission- 

and  doctrine :  and  that    "  the  historic  episco-  ary  income  of  the  Church  was  £30,000.    Acoord- 

pate  "  is  accepted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  ing  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Temper- 

narroony  with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa-  ance,  there  were  in  the  Church  222  temperance 

ment  regarding  the  office  bearers  of  the  Church,  associations,  with  25,000   members.      A  letter 

The  committee  was  further  instnicted,  if  cor-  from  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 

porate  union  can  not  at  present  be  secured,  to  England  reported  a  slig:ht  increase  of  members 

consider  the  question  of  establishing  such  rela-  there.    The  most  prominent  subject  discussed 

tions  with  the  other  churches  "as*  may  pre^re  by  the  Assembly  was  the  movement  for  disestab- 

the  way  for  fuller  organic  union  hereafter. '    The  lishment    In  reference  to  it  a  resolution  was 

position  which  the  Assemblv  should  take  upon  unanimously  agreed  to  that  in  the  altered  cir- 

temperance  was  much  debated,  and  the  following  cumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  momentous  issue 

resolution  was  adopted :  raised,  the  Assembly  authorize  its  Committee  on 

This  Assembly  believes  that  the  general  trafRo  in  Church  Interests  to  take  action  to  inform  the 

intoxicBting  liquors  is  a  pouroe  of  terrible  and  enor-  people  of  Scotland  on  the  subject,  to  promote 

mouB  evils ;  that  it  blights  the  prospecta,  destroys  the  defensive  organizations,  and  to  appeal  for  funds 

health  aud  chamcter,  and  ruins  the  soul  of  the  indi-  to  carry  on  the  work  of  defense.    A  resolution 

vidual ;  that  it  mars  the  happiness,  wastes  the  re-  was  adopted  with  inference  to  the  Universities 

sources,  and  demdes  the  life  of  the  &mily ;  that  it  bill,  ple&ng  the  Assembly  to  efforts  to  secure 

lowers  the  moral  sentiment  and  endangers  the  peaoe  the   retention  of  the  divimty  faculti^  in  the 

and  safety  of  society;  that  it  greatly  mcreases  the  "*"    ''^«'"»'»y"  r.^,*'"^    j  j    i  zt  *+u     «-. 

number  of  "lapsed  iSiasses,"  intensiftea  every  exi\,  Scottish  universities,  and  dedanng  that  the  com- 

and  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  crime ;  that  it  not  only  bination  of  the  Scottish  churches  in  theological 

hinders  most  seriously,  and  in  many  ways,  but  antag-  teaching  and  the  university  system  would  be  best 

onizes  the  Church  in  her  work  of  upliftinjBf  the  race  brought  about  by  a  measure  for  making  the  di- 

and  winning  souls  for  Christ,  and  that  it  is  contrary  vinity  halls  of  other  Christian  bodies  pMt  of  the 

to  the  teachinjr  of  Scnpture  and  the  spmt  of  the  universities.    A  committee  appointed  to  prepare 

Christian  religion.  ^  sUtement  as  to  the  practice  throughout  the 

The  organization  of  Young  Peoples'  Societies  Church  in  public  worship  and  the  celebration 

of  Christian  Endeavor  in  all  congregations  Was  of  the  sacrament  reported  that  a  great  many 

recommended,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  con-  changes  seemed  to  have  been  introduced  within 

stitntions  thereof  should  he  approved  by  the  ses-  recent  years,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 

sions.    An  overture  from  the  Fresbytery  of  In-  services  was  probably  greater  than  at  any  pre- 

dore.  Central  India,  concerning  the  proposed  vious  period.    The  time  appeared  to  have  come 

union  of  Presbyterian  churches  there,  was  ap-  when  the  Church  should  consider  the  subject, 

proved,  and  the  Foreign  Mission  Committ-ee  was  and  when  the  law  and  practice  should  be  brought 

instructed  more  fully  to  consider  it  and  advise  into  closer  harmony, 
the  missionaries  in  the  matter.  IX.  Free  Chnren  of  Scotland.— The  General 

VIII.  Church  of  Scotland.— The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  met 

Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  met  in  Edin-  in  Edinburgh  May  21.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 

burgh,  May  22.     The  Rev.  A,  K.  H.  Boyd  was  Brown  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Finance  Com- 

chosen  moderator.   The  Committee  on  Statistics  mittee  reported  that  the  average  annual  income 

reported  the  number  of  communicants  at  581,568,  of  the  Church  for  the  decade  1880  to  1890  had 

showing  an  increase  of  5,723.    The  amount  of  been  £607,000.    The  increase  of  income  had  been 

contributions  for  the  year  had  been  £354,480,  steady  since  1860.     The  Education  Committee 

and  the  seat  rents  had  returned  £64,814,  making  had  received  £4,290.    The  Widows*  and  Orphans* 

the  entire  income  of  the  Church  £419,295.    The  funds  had  been  increased  during  the  year  by 

committee  of  the  Endowment  fund  returned  a  £18,777;  the  capital  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Min- 

total  income  of  £10,715.    Three  new  parishes  isters*  fund  by  £20,849;  and  the  Sustentation  fund 

had  been  endowed,  bringing  the  whole  number  to  £1,452. 

erected  and  endowed  under  the  scheme  up  to        Grants  had  been  made  from  the  Church  Exten- 

366,  at  a  total  cost  of  £1,320,700.    The  Patron-  sion  and  Building  fund  of  £2,264  for  building 

age  Compensation  Committee  still  had  on  its  and  £1,665  for  rebuilding.     The  funds  of  the 

roll  139  parishes  for  which  compensation  was  Home  Mission  Committee  had  suffered  a  slight 

claimed.    The  contributions  for  this  cause  showed  diminution.  The  income  for  foreign  missions  had 

a  slight  increase,  and  amounted  to  £1,282.    The  been  £96,107,  or,  if  Jewish  and  Continental  mi»- 

income  of  the   Home  Mission  Committee  had  sions  were  also  included,  £113,431.    The  missions 

been  £10,042.    It  had  the  care  of  75  mission  sta-  returned  26  stations  with  181  branch  stations,  1^ 

tions,  with  80  mission  churches,  having  an  aver-  European  missionaries,  684  native  agents,  6,620 

age  attendance  of  15,467  persons,  to  which  grants  communicants,  496  baptized  in  1889,  and  326 
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schools,  with  28,826  pupils.  In  the  discussion  ta\  impressions  which  have  existed ;  2.  With  respect 
over  the  report  of  the  committee.  Prof.  Lindsay  to  ^''  Bruce's  doctrinal  Dositions,  and  his  statements 
expressed  the  conviction,  as  the  result  of  a  visit    *^"*  ^^®  system  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Assembly 


to  the  missions  in  India,  that  the  Educational  ?tod<nx)uncflorreimndmgDr.Bra^ 

missions  while  thfiir  r*>siilts  in  r»nnv«»rsion«  mio-ht  "^.^  ®^*®  ^^^'^'^  *°®  bearing  of  our  Lord's  teaching, 

?of!  ?S!«  fo«^  Ir^  ^l  ^« w  ^1  f^  f  I?  ^^  :  ''i^  i°  ^^^"^^  forth  aspirations  atler  fresh  light  upon 

have  been  few,  were  the  only  ones  that  had  met  the  matter  of  the  teacEing  received  among  us,  he  was 

any  success  among  caste  Hindus.  bound  to  express  himself  not  only  with  essential  loy- 

Overtures  and  representations  against  alleged  alty  to  the  Church's  faith  professed  by  him,  along 

unorthodox  doctrines  declared  and  taught  by  with  all  his  brethren,  but  also  to  make  that  continued 

Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  of  the  Free  Church  College  loyalty  evident  to  the  world.  The  motion  closed  with 

(see  "Annual  CyclopBedia"  for  1889),  and  also  „^a^Lu11^^^^!^\L^J^^^JJ^??^^^J?]1 

against  declarations  1     '  «/^   «n  «.«,««     - -.  *.  *.^  *  ^  -^    . 

theologies  professor, 

committee.    Its  repo 

expressed  the  opinion  that  his  writings  did  not  diet. '  Thej;aWre  Soto  brethren  of  the'' Assembiy^ 

afford  ground  for  instituting  a  process  against  earnest  desire  for   their  acceptance  and  success  in 

him  for  teaching  what  was  at  variance  with  the  ^^  important  work  which  the  Church  has  intrusted 

standards  of  the  Church,  but  nevertheless  the  to  them." 

committee  recognized  the  existence  of  causes  for  The  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Confes- 
profound  anxiety  in  connection  with  these  writ-  sion  of  Faith  reported  that  it  had  been  chiefly 
ings,  which  had  been  felt  by  so  many  estimable  occupied  in  gathering  information  on  the  prac- 
omce  bearers  and  members  of  the  Church,  arising  tice  obtaining  in  Presbyterian  and  non-Presby- 
in  part  from  the  startling  and  unguarded  man-  terian  churches  with  reference  to  creeds  and 
ner  in  which  Dr.  Dods  had  in  some  cases  ex-  creed  subscription.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
pressed himself.  mittee  had  thought  an  effort  should  be  made  to 

Five  motions  were  offered  as  to  the  manner  in  giv^e  speedy  relief  to  consciences  by  a  relaxation 
which  the  case  should  be  disposed  of.  Of  these,  of  the  present  formula.  Others  held  that  the 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Adam,  substantially  represent-  various  points  of  difficulty  tabulated  should  be 
ing  the  views  of  the  committee,  was  adopted  by  considered  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
a  vote  of  357  against  274  votes  cast  in  lavor  of  topics  mi^ht  be  emoraced  in  a  declaratory  act — 
the  motion  proposed  by  the  friends  of  Dr.  Dods.  not  as  being  absolutely  committed  to  the  ulti- 
Dr.  Adam's  motion,  which  the  Assembly  made  mate  passing  of  such  an  act,  but  as  contemplate 
its  own,  expressed  approval  of  the  report;  but  ing  the  possibility  or  probability  of  that  being  the 
in  view  of  the  questions  which  had  been  raised  issue.  The  latter  view  had  prevailed, 
by  certain  passages  in  Dr.  Dods's  writings,  pro-  Concerning  overtures  relative  to  union  with 
nounced  it  necessary  to  declare  that  the  Church  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  minut« 
holds  immovably  to  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  of  the  Synod  of  that  body  on  the  subject,  the 
Ix)rd*s  divinity,  and  highly  disapproves  of  all  Assembly  expressed  gratification ;  authorized  its 
representations  which  tend  to  lower  the  sense  of  Home  Mission  Committee  to  meet  with  a  corn- 
its  vital  importance  in  the  minds  of  many  hearers  mittee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  for 
of  the  Gfospel ;  that  the  Church  adheres  stead-  the  consideration  of  measures  fitted  to  remedy 
fastly  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  atone-  overlapping  in  mission  work  and  to  promote 
raent  as  laid  down  in  her  standards ;  that  the  union  m  thinly-populated  and  over-churched 
Church  firmly  believes  that  the  resurrection  of  districts ;  and  renewed  the  recommendations  of 
our  Lord  is  not  only  an  incontestably  proved  fact,  the  last  Assembly  to  promote  the  spirit  of  co- 
but  one  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  operation  and  union  between  the  two  churches. 
Christian  system :  and  that  the  Church  continues  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Connec- 
to  hold  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  "  all  given  tion  between  Church  and  Stat«  took  notice  of 
by  the  inspiration  of  God  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  the  various  events  having  a  bearing  on  the  move- 
andlife."  While  acknowledging  Dr.  Dods's  strong  ment  in  favor  of  disestablishment  that  had  oc- 
declaration  of  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  curred  durine  the  course  of  the  year,  and  par- 
Chui-ch,  the  Assembly  reminded  him  and  the  ticularly  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  had 
Christian  professors  generally  that  the  primary  been  prsuaded  that  justice  and  expediencjr  re- 
duty  devolving  on  them  in  their  responsible  of-  quired  that  the  change  should  be  carried  into 
fices  was  to  defend  and  teach  the  Church's  faith  effect.  The  Church  would  be  disposed  to  be 
as  embodied  in  the  Confession.  equally  appreciative  when  the  otherj)arty  should 

In  the  case  of  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  the  Assembly,  see  its  way  to  take  the  same  view.    The  situation 

on  the  giotion  of  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Balfour— which  had  now  reached  a  stage  in  which,  if  they  were 

was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  892  to  237  votes  for  in  earnest  about  it,  they  ought  to  commend  it  to 

remitting  the  case  to  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  the  people  of  Scotland  to  take  up  the  Question, 

—approved  the  conclusion  of  the  report  of  the  The  Assembly  declared  satisfaction  at  the  prog- 

ooUege  committee  in  finding  no  grounds  against  ress  that  had  been  made  in  the  discussion  of 

him  for  teaching  doctrines  opposed  to  the  stand-  the  question  of  disestablishment, 

ards  of  the  Church;  but  it  also  declared :  X.  United  Presbvterian  Chnrch  of  Scot- 
land.— The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church, 

1    With  respect  to  the  inspiration  of  the  gospels  and  made  to  the  Synod  in  May,  showed  that  the 

to  the  reliable  character  of  their  reports  as  to  the  hfe  number  of  communicants  had  increased  during 

and  ministry  of  the  Blessed  Lord,  the  Assembly  find  4.1,^  „^„_  l„  ^  qqi    ^„a  fk«*  »^*«»^.^4^;^».i  iJr 

that  bv  wantof  due  care  in  his  modes  of  statement  and  ^^^  y^^  by  1,391,  and  that  congregat^nal  m- 

by  his  manner  of  handling  debated  questions  as  to  the  comes,  were  larger  by  upward  of  £10,000.    The 

motives  and  methods  of  the  evangelists  Dt,  Bruce  has  total  income  of   the  Synod  had  been  £83,142. 

given  some  ground  for  the  misunderstandings  and  pain-  against  £96,807  in  1888. 
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The  income  of  the  Foreign  Mission  fund  for  XII.  Presbyterian  Charch  In  England.— 

the  year  had  been  £38,220.    One  hundred  and  The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church,  made  to 

seventeen  trained  agents  were  employed  in  the  the  Synod  in  May,  showed  that  the  number  of 

mission  fields,  of  whom  54  were  ordiained  Eu-  members  was  65,055.    The  income  of  the  Church 

ropean  missionaries.    The  06  congregations  re-  for  the  year  had  been  £234,664.    The  Sustenta- 

turned  an  aggregate  membership  of  14,800,  with  tion  fund  had  been  sufficient  for  the  division 

2,755  candidates  for  admission.    The  average  among  its  beneficiaries  of  a  surplus  beyond  the 

annual    increase    of    members    in    the    native  £200  equal  dividend.    The  number  of  pupils  in 

churches  since  1880  had  been  540.    A  report  Sabbath-schools  was  78,400,  and  of  teachers  in 

was  submitted  relative  to  the  educational  work  the  same  7,340.    The  income  for  missions  had 

in  India.    On  inquiring  of  the  missionaries  at  been  £20,654.    The  mission  in  China  returned 

Rajputana,  the  board  found  their   unanimous  20  European  ordained  missionaries,  10  medical 

testimony  to  be  that  the  educational  work  had  missionaries,  16  women,  8  native  pastors,  108  na- 

E roved  a'  most  valuable  agency ;  that  care  had  tive  evangelists,  41  theological  students,  43  or- 

een  taken  all  along  to  give  special  and  system-  ganized  congregations,  87  preachinp^  stations, 

atic  scriptural  instruction  to  tne  native  teachers ;  and  3,572  communicants.    Tne  English  Presby- 

and  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  the  terian  Church  was  the  most  visible  Church  in 

initial  stages  of  the  mission  the  non-Christian  southern  China. 

teachers  Imd  not  been  known  to  exercise  over  The  Synod  met  in  Liverpool,  April  29.    The 

the  children  any  influence  adverse  to  Christian-  Rev.  John  Thompson   was  chosen  moderator, 

ity.    Most  of  them  were  themselves  inquirers  The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to 

after  the  truth  and  friends  of  the  mission.  respond  to  the  overtures  of  the  Anglican  bishops 

The  Synod  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  5.  The  on  Christian  union  reported  the  correspondence 
Rev.  James  Fleming  was  chosen  moderator,  it  had  had  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  most  important  subject  of  discussion  rose  The  committee,  while  expressing  gratification 
upon  an  overture  asking  for  an  examination  into  that  the  Presbyterians  found  themselves  in  ac- 
the  teaching  in  the  Theological  College.  A  cord  with  the  Episcopab'ans  in  everything  which 
committee  was  appointed  to  go  over  the  whole  was  deemed  essential  in  regard  to  faith  and 
(|uestion  brought  up  by  the  overtures,  to  inquire  worship,  did  not  regard  the  sugg^ted  basis  of 
into  the  present  condition  and  working  of  the  union  as  going  so  far  in  the  definition  of  doc- 
college,  and  report  as  to  their  findings  to  the  trine  as  was  desirable,  while  the  article  dealing 
next  Assembly,  with  recommendations.  with  the  "  historic  episcopate  "  called  for  fuller 

The  report  on  disestablishment,  which  was  explanation.  The  archbishop  had  replied  court- 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  eously  to  this  letter,  and  promised  to  lay  the 
Synod,  affirmed  that  marked  progress  had  been  matter  before  the .  English  oishops  at  their  next 
made  on  the  subject  during  the  year.  Politicians  meeting.  Deputations  were  received  from  the 
recognized  in  it  a  question  which  could  no  longer  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
be  omitted  from  their  councils,  and  the  Presby-  of  Scotland  under  the  newly  established  federal 
terians  of  Scotland,  alive  to  the  nearness  of  the  relations  with  these  churches  as  members  of  the 
crisis,  were  preparing  for  dealing  with  it.  The  court.  The  moderator  said  that  the  Synod  recog- 
long  and  faithful  testimony  of  the  United  Pres-  nized  this  federation  as  a  step  toward  the  federa- 
byterian  Church  in  favor  of  voluntaryism  had  tion  of  all  the  churches  in  the  north.  They  had 
its  reward  in  the  present  advanced  position  of  all  wished  to  see  one  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
the  question.  A  resolution  favoring  the  abolition  three  kingdoms,  if  not  for  the  whole  of  the  Brit- 
of  state  teaching  of  theology,  declared  that  it '  ish  Empire.  The  new  articles  of  faith  (see  '*  An- 
would  be  dangerous  for  the  Church  to  sanction  nual  Cyclopaedia  "for  1888)  having  been  favorably 
the  idea  that  under  chairs  in  the  national  uni-  passed  upon  by  the  presbyteries,  were  approved 
versities  theology  should  be  taught  in  an  undog-  by  the  Synod  as  a  statement  of  the  fundamental 
matic  way,  because  under  the  guise  of  undog-  doctrines  held  and  taught  by  the  Church,  and 
matic  teaching  things  detrimental  might  be  were  authorized  to  be  published  in  such  form  as 
introduced.  An  overture  in  favor  of  cultivating  might  be  found  useful.  The  Synod  renewed  its 
closer  relations  with  the  Free  Church  was  grat^  instructions  to  the  committee  to  consider  whether 
fully  received,  and  the  Home  Board  was  author-  any  change  should  be  made,  and,  if  so,  what 
ized  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  that  Church  change,  in  the  present  relations  of  the  Church 
for  the  consideration  of  plans  of  co-operation.  or  of  its  office  bearers  to  the  subordinate  stand- 

XI.  Presbyterian  Cnareh  in  Ireland. —  ards,  and  to  report  to  the  next  Synod.  It  wa« 
The  General  Assembly  of  this  body  comprises  also  instnicted  to  continue  the  preparation  of 
557  congregations  and  637  ministers.  The  in-  the  proposed  appendix  to  the  articles.  As  meas- 
come  of  the  Sustentation  fund  was  returned  at  ures  for  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  ministers. 
£22,811.  The  General  Assembly  met  in  Belfast,  the  Synod  recommended  visitation  of  congrega- 
July  6.  The  Rev.  William  Park  was  chosen  tions  in  behalf  of  presbyteries.  An  overture  re- 
moderator.  The  principal  feature  of  the  meet-  lating  to  the  tendency  to  introduce  questionable 
ing  WHS  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  amusements  in  connection  with  the  Church  was 
Church,  July  9.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  referred  to  the  presbyteries, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  ;  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Killen,  on  XIII.  The  Welsli  CalYinistic  Methodist 
the  "Story  of  the  Union";  by  the  Rev. Dr.  John  Chnreh. — There  were  returned  of  this  Church 
Hall,  of  New  York,  on  "  Irish  Presbyterians  in  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May, 
other  Lands."  Deputies  were  received  from  the  1,258  congregations,  1,474  churches.  542  scho»>l- 
Refornied  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  commit-  rooms,  99  manses,  673  ministers,  4,833  elders, 
tee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  sister  churches  134.239  communicants,  and  283,629  adherents, 
on  the  subject  of  union.  with  187,393  members  of  Sunday-schools.    The 
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total  amount  of  collections  for  the  year  was 
$910,830.  The  reports  showed  that  there  had 
been  during  the  last  twenty  years  an  increase  in 
the  membership  of  41,811,  and  in  the  collections 
of  $318,215.  The  missions  of  this  Church  are 
in  Brittany  and  India.  The  Indian  mission  re- 
turned 78  churches  and  6,054  members. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Liverpool,  May 
20.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands  presided  as  mou- 
erator.  The  trustees  of  the  Jubilee  fund  of 
£20,000  which  the  Assembly  had  undertaken  to 
raise,  reported  that  nearly  half  of  the  sum  had 
been  obtained.  A  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed,  declaring — 

That  this  Assembly,  representinf^  184,289  communi- 
cants and  288,629  aaherents,  desires  to  express  its 
stronff  conviction  that  the  success  of  spiritual  religion 
and  the  eameBt  co-operation  of  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations in  the  great  warfare  against  sin,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  social  anu  moral  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lora  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  are  matly  hin- 
dered by  the  connection  between  the  Churcri  ana  state 
in  the  principality,  and  also  that  this  relation  under 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  is  utterly  npjust. 
It  dedarefi,  therefore,  its  belief  that  the  time  is  fully 
come  when  this  connection  should  be  severed.  While 
believing  this,  the  Assembly  sincerely  desires  the  true 
prosperity  oi  tne  Church  as  a  relij^ous  institution,  and 
as  a  oranch  of  the  Church  of  Chnst. 

Another  resolution  pledged  the  Assembly  to 
do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  principles  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  formation  of  a 
Welsh  Nonconformist  Union  was  approved  of, 
and  representatives  of  the  Assembly  were  ap- 
pointea  to  serve  upon  its  council. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  This  Church,  claim- 
ing apostolic  descent  through  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, nas  encouraging  signs  of  continued  prosper- 
ity and  usefulness.  Eminently  conservative,  it 
strives,  through  uniform  adherence  to  law  and 
order,  in  the  use  of  the  ancient  creeds  and  litur- 

fies,as  well  as  of  sound,  wholesome  discipline,  to 
o  its  appointed  work  among  the  American  people. 
Speaking  generally,  it  has  gonr^  forward  dunng 
this  year  quietly,  and  with  as  little  friction  as  pos- 
sible arising  out  of  Questions  still  in  great  measure 
unsettled.  We  refer  to  the  points  involved  in 
the  controversy  as  to  the  necessity  of  episcopal 
ordination  to  a  valid  ministry,  and  the  various 
changes  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Although  the  several 
Protestant  denominations  continue,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  manifest  unwillingness  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  regard  to 
the  "  historic  episcopate,"  yet  the  spirit  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  is*  such  as  to  give  good 
hope  of  ultimately  reaching  a  conclusion  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  Considerable  license  is 
allowed  in  the  use  of  public  services  after  models 
hope<l  or  expected  to  be  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1892,  and  various  clergymen 
and  churches  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
The  chief  sources  of  information  for  preparing 
the  present  article  arc,  as  in  former  years.  Pott's 
"  Church  Almanac  and  Year-Book,"  and  Whit- 
taker's  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac.  "  The 
following  table  gives  a  summary  of  Church  sta- 
tistics during  1800: 

Namber  of  dioceses 52 

Number  of  uilsstonary  districts 17 

BUhopt T8 


Prieflts  and  deacons 4,107 

Whole  number  of  clergy 4^80 

Parishes  (about) 8,400 

Ordinations,  deacons 164 

Ordinations,  priests 1 10 

Candidates  for  orders 845 

Baptisms,  in  Iknt  and  adult 61,000 

GonflrmatioDB 41.200 

Communicants 509,000 

Marriaffee 16,141 

Burials 80,166 

Sunday-school  teachers 41,C00 

Sunday-school  scholars 866,000 

Total  of  contributions  (nearly) $12,850,000 


DIOCESES. 


Alabama 

Albany , 

Arlcansas 

iHUifomia , 

Central  New  York 

Central  Pennsy  lyani* . , 

Chicago , 

Colorado , 

Connecticut , 

Delaware , 

East  Carolina 

Easton , 

Florida 

Fond  du  Lac 

Georgia 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Long  Island 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Milwaukee 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 

•Missouri 

Nebraska 

Newark 

New  Bampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburg 

Qutncy 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Southern  Ohio 

Springfield 

J.  00  Q06S0C  •    •••«•••■ 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Weet  Missouri 

West  Vinrinia 

Western  Michigan  .. 
Western  New  York.. 

MiFSIONB. 


Alaska 

Montana 

Nevada  and  Utah 

New  Mexico  and  Ari- 


zona   

North  DakoU 

Northern  Caliromla. . . 

Northern  Texas 

South  Dakota 

The  Platte 

Washington 

Western  Texas 

Wyoming  and  Idaho. , 

West  Africa 

China 

Japan 

Hayti 

Mexico 


85 
126 

17 

98 
105 
110 

80 

88 
195 

85 

28 

38 

49 

24 

40 

89 

57 

85 

48 
119 

88 

24 
176 
192 

77 

59 

95 

84 

77 

85 
100 

84 
108 
857  I 

59  ' 

70  I 

19  ! 
219 
75  I 
29  I 
50 

*^  1 
58  I 

41 

45 

28 

88 
152 

85 

28 

29 
112 


48 

116 
25 
75 

108 

100 
48 
80 

146 
2;< 
40 
87 
60 
18 
88 
40 
46 
80 
87 
88 
44 
22 

189 

185 
71 
87 
78 
85 
C5 
25 
68 
80 
76 

206 
48 
74 
24 

125 
75 
SO 
48 
57 
49 
41 
84 
29 
40 

2l»0 
24 
80 
28 

114 


Bsp- 


COD- 


Oofluna' 


457 

1,800 

225 

1,182 

1,591 

1,482 

1,850 

466 

2,844 

415 

892 

402 

424 

427 

472 

509 

687 

412 

617 

2.661 

501 

809 

2,628 

8,064 

1,589 

689 

1,276 

891 

1,029 

482 

1,70& 

845 

1,648 

7,112 

424 

1,244 

206 

5,297 

1,800 

222 

1,227 

5C6 

462 

87H 

581  > 

42s 

86Hi 

1,676 

400 

287 

M4 

1.817 


[Not  report  ed.l 


15 
11 

6 
12 
20 
14 
81 

9 
18  i 
18 
25  ■ 
15 
81 
18 
15 

5 


15 
12 
50 
15 
10 
20 
20 


816 
287 

94 
151 
887 
1S2 
1,066 
110 
214 
205 
8(H 
206 
181' 
248 
77 
76 


tfont. 

210 

1,000 

222 

474; 

1,182 

1,061, 

1,088 

802 

1,828 

254 

219 

206: 

427 

806 

455 
576, 
875, 

558 

452 
162 

2.0681 

1,785 
985; 
45<!i 
850 
818' 
798 
400 

1,120 
207, 
920 

4,880 

420 

950 

95 

2,705i 

858 

198 

629; 

408 

5771 

226' 

418, 

808 

2^9 

1.602 
249 
224 
819 

1375 


186 
115 

65 

86 

207 

165 

419 

50 

184 

111 

85 

79 

50 

186 

8 


^7^ 

16,C00 
2,074 
8,500 

15,814 
9.612 

12,515 
8,824 

25,650 
2,686 
8,000 
8,072 
8.700 
8,851 
5,272 
5,176 
6,244 
8,846 
6,526 

21,947 
4,687 
8,018 

27,482 

27,118 

12,754 
6,289 
8.500 
8,029 
8,824 
2,851 

15,417 
2.750 

12.549 

51,629 
4,414 
9,SS0 
1.810 

86,121 
9,216 
2,062 
9,858 
4,844 
7,2h2 
8.841 
4.890 
8,842 
4.286 

16,982 
8,150 
2,920 
4,022 

15,169 


1320 
1,060 

572 

718 

1.018 

1,805 

2,545 

805 

1,746 

1,800 

1,600 

709 

589 

994 

402 

750 


NoTB.—  For  totals,  see  summary  above. 
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The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States. — This  society  is  composed  of  all 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  ITie  Board  of  Missions,  which  meets  tri- 
ennially,  and  is  composed  of  both  Houses  of  the 
General  Convention  and  the  Board  of  Managers. 
The  Missionary  Council  meets  annually,  and  is 
composed  of  all  the  bishops  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  presbyters  and  an  equal  number  of  lay- 
men, xhe  Board  of  Managers^  of  which  the 
presiding  bishop  is  president,  consists  of  elected 
members,  15  bishops,  15  presbyters,  and  15  lay- 
men, together  with  ex  officio  members,  all  the 
other  bishops,  and  the  two  secretaries  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society.  This  board  holds  its  meetings 
monthly. 

Domestic  Missions.— Sept.  1, 1889,  to  Sept. 
1,  1890:  Missionaries  (13  missionary  jurisdic- 
tions and  32  dioceses),  bishops,  12 ;  other  clergy 
(white,  colored,  Indian),  490;  teachers,  other 
nelpers,  etc.,  about  100 ;  total,  602.  The  finan- 
cial condition  was  as  follows : 

Balance  In  hand.  Sept  1,1889 $50,050  20 

OfferingH 1T8,«76  79 

Legadea 84,418  12 

Specials 48,847  67 

ToUl $801,552  77 

Expenditures  (18  missionary  Jurisdictions  and 

82  dioceses,  including  Indians,  etc.) $219,997  84 

Specials 41,44628 

Office  and  other  expenses 17,201  85 

Overdraft  (fW>m  other  ftmds),  Sept  1, 1S90 22,906  85 

Total $801,552  77 

Foreign  Missions.— Sept.  1, 1889,  to  Sept,  1, 
1890 :  Missionary  bishops,  4 ;  other  clergy  (for- 
eign and  native),  80 ;  teachers,  helpers,  etc.,  205 ; 
total,  285.  The  financial  condition  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Balance  in  band,  Sept  1. 1888 $86,819  09 

Oflferlogs  (including  some  special  contributions 

andlegadee) 98,019  18 

General  Aind  for  foreign  missions 75,784  02 

Specials 20,65178 

Total $226,228  97 


Expenditures   on  missionary  work  In    A.fHca, 

(^hina,  .Japan,  Greece,  Haytt,  Mexico $179,844  28 

Specials 14,612  94 

Salaries,  printing,  etc 17,628  09 

Balance  at  credit.  Sept  1, 1890 18,748  71 

Total $225,228  97 

Tlie  Woman's  Auxiliarr  to  the  Board  of 
Missions  renders  aid  in  all  the  departments  by 
means  of  parochial,  city,  country,  and  diocesan 
associations  of  ladies,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money,  forwarding  boxes  to  missionaries 
and  missionary  stations,  etc.  A  junior  branch 
of  the  Auxiliary  has  been  established,  and  train- 
ing houses  for  women  as  missionaries  are  well 
under  way,  with  bright  prospects  of  usefulness. 

Money  raised  for  domestic,  foreign,  Indian,  freed- 

nien.  and  other  missions,  1^89. 1890 $144,816  27 

Boxes  for  the  same  (8.798  in  number),  value 197,881  82 

Total,  in  money  and  boxes $842,197  69 

Tlie  American  Clinrcli  Missionary  Hoclety 

(also  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  has  em- 
ployed during  the  year,  in  25  dioceses  and  mis- 
sionary jurisdictions,  52  missionaries.  Of  these, 
13  have  resigned,  leaving  the  number  at  date  39. 
It  has  also  in  the  foreign  field  2  clergymen  and 


2  lay  helpers  in  Cuba,  and  2  clergymen  and  2 
lay  nelpers  in  Brazil. 

Receipts  for  domestic  misdmia. $18,70S  81 

Receipts  for  foreign  missions. 6.4^1  49 

Total _$^1»  « 

Specials $19.520  78 

Balance,  Sept.  1, 1889 45,717  02 

Total _$8.\427_» 

Balance,  Sept  1, 1890 $26^4  SO 

The  society  has  also  in  seooritles,  proper^,  etc. .  $164,400  00 

Tlie  American  Clinrcli  Bnildin^p  Fnml 
Commission,  established  ten  years  ago,  contin- 
ues to  do,  on  a  somewhat  increased  scale,  good 
and  efficient  work.  All  the  bishops  are  ex  of- 
ficio members  of  the  commission.  There  are 
20  commissioners  at  large,  12  clergymen,  and  8 
laymen.  There  are  also  two  diocesan  commis- 
sioners in  every  diocese.  Under  the  act  of  in- 
corporation, 17  trustees  were  elected  to  serve  for 
three  years,  viz.,  2  bishops,  8  clergymen,  and  7 
laymen.  The  trustees  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
raising  of  the  fund  to  (11,000,000,  as  originally 
proposed,  so  as  to  enable  the  commission  to  aid 
in  lurthering  the  extension  of  the  Church  by 
means  of  loans  and  gifts  to  struggling  parishes 
and  congregations.  From  yarious  causes  not 
easy  to  define  the  fund  has  increased  but  slow- 
ly. It  now  stands  at  $190,175.49.  During  the 
year  1890  loans  have  been  made  to  21  churches 
in  difiFerent  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  sums 
from  $300  to  l|;l,000,  with  several  as  large  as  |2,- 
000  and  $3,000,  amounting  in  all  to  over  |21,00a 
The  trustees  are  working  bravely  on,  and  urge 
with  much  force  upon  the  rich  men  and  women 
of  the  Church  that  **  there  is  no  other  money, 
given  for  any  other  religious  or  benevolent  pur- 
pose, which  is  even  expected  to  do  the  repeated 
and  never-ending  work  which  is  the  blessed  mis- 
sion of  this  permanent  fund.  It  will  go  oat  and 
return,  and  go  out  and  return,  so  lonj^  as  the 
Gospel  is  to  t)e  preached;  and  its  active  work 
will  only  cease  wnen  time  shall  be  no  more.*' 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews  (also  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of 
Missions)  makes  its  twelfth  annual  report  in  en- 
couraging terms.  The  work  is  purely  of  a  spir- 
itual kind,  no  temporal  aid  or  help  being  made. 
It  is  difficult  work,  but  experience  has  furnished 
the  lessons  needed  to  insure  success.  The  so- 
ciety has  now  a  missionary  house  of  its  own,  and 
in  financial  matters  the  strictest  economy  is 
practiced.  The  society's  missionaries  are  at  work 
m  ten  of  the  large  cities.  There  are  four  mis- 
sionary schools,  four  industrial  schools,  and  three 
night  schools.  The  parochial  clei^  co-operate 
with  the  society's  effort  in  every  diocese.  Of 
publications,  46,500  copies  were  issued  during 
1890 ;  and  Bibles.  Testaments,  Scripture  portions, 
and  Prayer  Books  were  circulated  in  English, 
Hebrew,  German,  and  other  languages. 

Sept  1, 1890,  balance  from  old  account |SJM  01 

Sunday  oontribatlons,  church  and  Sunday -school 
offenngs  (including  specials) 11,144  91 

Total $18,440  88 

Expenditures  for  schools,  salaries,  publfeatlonB, 

etc / $lS,71«tt 

Beal-estate  account 1,4S5  TV 

Balance  to  new  account Ai241  bO 

Total $19,440  81 
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General  Condition  of  Church  Affairs.—  ent  an  earnest  effort  to  deal  with  perplexing  so- 

During  1890  death  has  considerably  depleted  the  cial,  political,  and  other  questions  of  the  day,  in 

number  of  the  clergy.     One  bishop,  viz.,  Rt.  a  practical  way  of  solving  them  for  the  temporal 

Rev.  J.  W.  Beckwith,  Bishop  of  Georgia,  has  de-  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  sorts  and 

Sarted  this  life.  Of  the  other  clergy,  priests,  and  conditions  of  men.    Education,  in  the  full  and 

eacons,  seventy-seven  have  gone  to  their  rest,  best  sense  of  the  word,  is  steadilv  advancing ;  the 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  Protestant  young  people  of  the  Church,  of  both  sexes,  are 

Episcopal  Church  has  abundant  cause  for  thank-  alive  to  tneir  duties  and   opportunities ;   and 

fulness  in  the  blessing  of  Ood  upon  the  manifold  though  the  picture  is  not  in  all  respects  such  as 

agencies  employed  toward  setting  forward  the  it  might  be,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  clear  and  dis- 

Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    A  truly  de-  tinct  to  warrant  the  conviction  that  God's  bless- 

vout  spirit  seems  to  influence  in  every  direction  ing  will  continue  to  be  bestowed  upon  his  people 

the  members  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  appar-  in  the  work  appointed  them  to  do. 

R 

RANDALL,  SAMUEL  JACKSON,  states-  pressed  with  the  soldierly  qualities  of  his  corn- 
man,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  10, 1838 ;  mander  that  he  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  the 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  13, 1890.  He  Secretary  of  War,  urging  the  promotion  of  Col. 
was  a  son  of  Josiah  Randall,  a  well-known  law-  Thomas,  and  shortly  afterward  the  promotion' 
yer  and  Democratic  politician  of  Philadelphia,  was  announced.  Mr.  Randall  was  subsequently 
and,  after  receiving  an  academic  education,  he  commissioned  captain  of  the  troop.  In  1862  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  first  as  clerk  in  was  elected  to  Cfongress  as  a  Union  Democrat 
the  counting-room  of  a  firm  of  silk  merchants,    from  the  First  District,  which  embraced  nearly 

the  same  wards  in  Philadelphia  that  now  com- 
pose the  Third  District,  and  by  successive  re- 
elections  he  held  his  seat  till  his  death.  In  1863, 
on  the  advance  of  the  Confederates  toward 
Washington,  and  on  the  call  for  Pennsylvania 
troops  to  resist  the  invasion  of  that  State,  he 
again  volunteered  with  his  troopers  for  service, 
and  was  on  duty  in  Harrisburg,  trettysburg,  and 
Columbia  (where  he  was  provost  marsh^)  till 
the  emergency  had  passed.  He  then  resumed 
his  public  duties,  and  retained  command  of  the 
City  Troop  till  1866. 

During  nis  first  term  in  Congress  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on   Public  Grounds 
and  Buildings.    In  his  second  term  he  served  on 
the  committees  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Re- 
sAMUKL  jACEsoif  RAKDALL.  treuchmcnt,  and  Expenditures  in  the  State  De- 

partment ;  and  in  his  third  term  he  was  reap- 
and  afterward  as  junior  partner  in  the  iron  firm  pointed  to  these  three  committees  and  also  was 
of  Karp  &  Randall.  Before  reaching  his  major-  chosen  as  a  Democratic  representative  on  the 
itv  he  showed  a  strong  passion  for  political  life,  special  committee  on  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
He  diligently  studied  parliamentary  law,  prac-  dent  Lincoln.  In  the  early  reconstruction  days 
ticed  speaking  in  public,  and,  after  casting  his  his  party  in  Congress  was  in  such  a  minority 
first  ballot,  he  began  taking  an  active  part  m  lo-  that  he  confined  himself  to  committee  work,  and 
oal  political  affairs.  His  personal  aggressiveness  it  was  not  till ''  the  minoritv  grew  strong  enough 
and  abilities  as  a  debater  soon  attracted  to  him  to  have  confidence  in  itself  "  that  he  made  any 
many  admirers,  who  elected  him  to  the  City  impression  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  1869 
Councils  of  Philadelphia  and  kept  him  there  he  oecame  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
for  four  years.  At  this  time  he  was  in  affllia-  tions  and  of  the  joint  Committee  on  Retrench- 
tion  with  the  Old-line  Whig  party.  In  1856  he  ment,  and  in  1871  was  associated  with  James  G. 
joined  the  Democratic  party,  and  as  its  candi-  Blaine,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  James  A.  Garfield, 
date  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  He  served  and  Samuel  S.  Cox  on  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
there  during  the  session  of  1858-'59,  and  distin-  of  which  he  remained  a  member  till  his  death, 
guished  himself  by  his  knowled^  of  parliament-  In  the  succeeding  Congress,  Dec.  1,  1873,  to 
ary  law,  his  grasp  of  public  affairs,  and  his  vigor  Mareh  4, 1875,  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
and  tact  in  debate.  For  some  time  prior  to  the  bill  to  regulate  Federal  elections— called  by  Dem- 
civil  war  he  had  been  a  private  in  the  Philadel-  ocrats  the  "  Force  "  bill — was  kept  from  passage 
phia  City  Troop.  When  the  Government  issued  in  the  House  in  time  to  be  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
its  call  for  volunteers  for  ninety  days,  in  April,  ate.  In  1874  the  congressional  elections  gave 
1861,  his  company  tendered  its  services,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Democratic 
with  it  he  was  mustered  into  the  volunteer  army  party,  and  Mr,  Randall's  friends  urged  him  for 
on  Mav  13.  The  troop  was  assigned  to  duty  the  speakership.  But  the  South  and  West  com- 
with  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry,  then  binea  in  the  caucus  in  favor  of  Michael  C.  Kerr, 
commanded  by  Col.  George  H.  Thomas.  During  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Randall  acquiesced  in  the  choice, 
his  first  campaign  Mr.  Randall  became  so  im-    and  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Kerr,  in  December, 
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1875,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  had  received 
on  Appropriations.  He  thus  became  virtually  the  $31,058  in  the  Missionary  Department  and  |11,- 
leader  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  with  an  op-  228  in  the  Building:  Fund  Department.  The 
position  majority  in  the  Senate.  His  long  and  Women's  Executive  Committee  had  received  $11,- 
varied  committee  service  had  given  him  an  nn-  850,  and  this,  with  interest  on  invested  funds, 
usual  familiarity  with  the  details  of  every  de-  etc.,  added  to  the  other  items,  made  the  total 
partment  of  government  business,  and  his  first  amount  received  for  domestic  mission  work  $64,- 
appropriation  bill  called  for  an  expenditure  of  603.  The  missionary  work  is  classified  in  the  re- 
$38,910,984.29  less  than  had  been  appropriated  port  as  done  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  fields, 
the  preceding  year  by  a  Republican  Congress.  Together  these  fields  returned  124  missions,  92 
The  debate  on  this  bill  was  prolonged  and  bit-  ministers,  5,160  families,  and  7,798  church  mem- 
ter,  and  raised  a  question  as  to  the  rights  of  the  bers,  with  660  received  during  the  year  on  con- 
Senate  and  House  respectively  in  the  matter  of  fession,  10,803  persons  enrolled  in  Sonday-schoolis 
the  levy  and  disposal  of  the  revenue.    Mr.  Ran-  and  $35,994  contributed  by  the  mission  churches. 


nothing  less.'*     The  bill  was  adopted  in  the  dowment  fund  of  the  theological  seminary  in 

House  and,  in  amended  form,  by  the  Senate.  India,  paid  and  promised,  amounted  to  $57,098, 

Speaker  Kerr  died  in  August,  1876,  and  on  the  of  which  $49,575  had  been  paid  in.  Tlie  mis- 
meeting  of  Congress,  in  December  following,  Mr.  sions  are  in  India  (dassis  of  Arcot),  China  (das- 
Randafl  was  elected  Speaker.  He  assumed  the  sis  of  Amoy),  and  Japan.  The  mission  in  India 
office  at  a  period  of  general  political  excitement,  comprised  8  stations.  98  out-stations,  1,397  fami- 
resulting  from  the  complications  over  the  presi-  lies,  1,690  communicants,  1,916  ba()tized  chil- 
dential  election.  He  personally  witnessea  the  dren,  and  111  schools  with  3,566  pupils.  In  the 
counting  of  the  Louisiana  returning  board,  and  Chinese  mission  were  recorded  8^6  members  in 
opposed  the  appointment  of  the  Electoral  Com-  the  Reformed  Churches,  19  in  the  native  Hak- 
mission :  but  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  author-  ka  mission,  and  888  in  the  English  Presbyterian 
izing  the  commission  he  counseled  order  and  mission,  making  a  total  of  1,7&  members.  The 
acquiescence,  and  presided  over  the  House  with  Japanese  missions  are  incorporated  with  the 
marked  dignity.  He  was  re-elected  Speaker  in  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  which  in- 
1877  and  1879,  and  was  defeated  by  John  G.  eludes  5  presbyteries  and  10,194  members.  The 
Carlisle  in  1883,  when  he  was  ifeappointed  chair-  report  of  the  General  Synod's  Committee  on 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Subse-  Missions  expressed  regret  that  the  proposed 
quently  he  lost  the  support  of  some  of  the  union  of  the  Unit^  Church  of  Japan  with  the 
strongest  members  of  his  party  by  advocating  Congregational  mission  has  as  yet  failed  of  con- 
the  appointment  of  the  tariff  commission,  serv-  summation,  but  noted  with  pleasure  the  acces- 
ing  as  a  member  of  the  Conference  Committee,  sion  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  mission  to 
and  opposing  the  Morrison  and  Mills  tariff  bills,  the  Council  of  Missions,  bringing  with  it  14  mis- 

RClFORMED  CHURCHES.     I.  Reformed  sionaries,  9  churches,  and  604  communicants  to 

Church  in  America.— The  following  is  a  sum-  the  United  Church ;  and  mentioned  the  prospect 

mary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  are  of  a  union  of  the  Presbyterian  and  R«form«i 

given  in  the  report  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  Churches  in  India,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  report 

of  the  General  Svnod  of  1890 :  Number  of  par-  of  a  committ.ee  on  that  subject  to  the  Presbyte- 

ticular  synods — >Jew  York,  Albany,  Chicago,  and  rian  Alliance  of  India.    The  Board  of  Missions 

New  Brunswick — 4 ;  of  classes,  34 ;  of  churches,  had  not  seen  its  way  clear  to  open  a  mission 

651;  of  ministers.  560,  with  6  licentiates;  of  among  Arabic-speaking  people,  as  the  General 

families,  49,135;  of  communicant^*,  90,878;  of  Synod  had  proposed  to  nave  done,  but  such  a 

baptized  non-communicants,  38,472 ;  of  Sunday-  mission  had  been  independently  established  by 

schools.  798,  with  103,046  pupils;   of  catechu-  private  subscriptions,  and  two  young  men  from 

mens,  35.805 ;  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  5,253  the  New  Brunswick  Theoloeical  Seminary  had 

of  infants  and  1,389  of  adults;  amount  of  be-  gone  out  to  engage  in  it.    The  remonstrances 

nevolent  contributions,  $313,499;  of  contribu-  addressed  by  this  and  other  missionary  boards 

tions  for  congregational  purposes,  $1,003,815.  and  religious  bodies  to  the  United  States  Senate 

The  Boardof  Direction  reported  to  the  Gen-  against  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from 

eral  Synod  the  receipt  and  exjienditure  of  $198,-  the  countrv  had  been  followed  by  the  defeat  of 

030.    The  balance  sheet  showed  the  amount  of  the  bill.    The  hope  was  expressea  that  further 

all  the  funds  under  its  care  as  $785,454.    The  attempts  to  enact  unfriendlv  legislation,  which 

Board  of  Education  returned  permanent  funds  might  imperil    missionary  interests  in   China, 

amounting  to  $42,605.    It  had  aided  93  students,  would  be  opposed  and  defeated   by  Christian 

21  of  whom  had  been  received  under  its  care  Senators  ana  Representatives.    The  mission  at 

during  the  year.     Reports  were  received  from  Arcot,  India,  was  congratulated  by  the  General 

the  theological  seminaries  at  New  Brunswick,  Synod  on  having  graduated  its  first  class  in  the 

N.  J.,  Holland,  Mich.,  and  Arcot,  India,  from  theological  seminary. 

Hope  Collef,'e,   Holland,  Mich.,  and   from   the        The    General   Synod  met   at    Asbury  Park. 

Northwestern  Classical  Academy.  N.  J.,  June  4.    The  Rev.  James  Romeyn  Berry, 

The  receipts  for  the  Widows  fund  had  been  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president.    The  special  com- 

$10,314,  while  $4,912  had  been  paid  to  annul-  mittee  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  General 

tants.    The  amount  of  the  fund  was  $78,753.  Synod   of    1887  on    union  of    the     Reformed 

The  principal  of  the  Disabled  Ministers*  fund  Churches  reported  as  the  result  of  its  uegotia- 

was  $55,076 ;  its  receipts  $10,622. .  tions  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  General 
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S3niod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  isters,  885 ;  of  congregations,  1,554;  of  members, 

States,  that—  200,500;  of  Sanday-schools,  1,513,  with  188,616 

After  considering  the  rabject  in  lU  its  bearing  the  P»P*s  *  of  students  for  the  ministry,  285 ;  amount 

committee  tnaWy  concluded  to  recommend  what  maj  of  benevolent  contributions  during  the  past  three 

be  deaignated  a  federal  union  of  our  two  Befonned  years,  $479,625 ;  of  contributions  for  congrega- 

Churchos  in  a  new  judicatozy,  composed  of  delegates  tional  purposes,  $2,580,945. 
from  each  of  the  churches,  and  clothed  with  such       The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 

rh^rup'S.ZtttotB^  £  ^^cS^sSLSi^Si  i^d^AiWrmi^n^ei^ 

to  giro 'due  representation,  but  not  undue  predomi-  *"^  ^^^  "5*?K°o^T  ^^^"^<  V}^  J?»5^ 

nance,  to  either  of  the  heretofore  separate  denomina-  members,  and  151  Sunday-schools,  with  11,908 

tions,  should  have  ultimate  authority  in  matten  per-  pupils.     This  board  takes  the  place  of    two 

taining  to  theestablisbment  of  new  missions,  domestio  synodical  boards  and  part  of  a  third,  which  have 

and^fordgn,jtheestaUi8hmentof  ^  consolidated  their  mission  enterprises  with  it, 

^.^*.    -    *  .L-  _j-_    .  J  xt-  ,  ^^^  there  still  exist  three  separate  synodical 

boards. 


S^^JirutiTi^Vr  puWicSS;;"^unUl7r,;nl^TSS^^^  ^""^^"^  of  Foreign  Missions  had  received 

oommitted  to  it  by  those  under  whose  control  they  $48,948  during  the  past  three  years.    Its  mission, 

now  exist.    It  might  have  power  to  advise  as  to  com-  ^n  Japan,  returned  1,656  roemoers,  218  of  whom 

binatlons  and  other  modifications  of  existinff  missions  had  been  added  during  the  last  year ;  a  girls' 

or  educational  institutions,  etc.,  and  Airther  might  school,  with  40  pupils,  and  a  theological  school, 

consider,  advise,  Mid  recommend  in  whatever  matter  with  26  students,  both  at  Sendai.    The  Woman's 

'V°l?^* J^  *^  ?*  ^' ^®  ^^^^^'^^u  *^,li*°~"'^*  Board  had  raised  $12,880  in  three  years  for 

of  the  Redeemers  kmffdom ;   but  should  exercise  ,--»-,-««i  •«;„o«/>»»o  u^iaZ.  ^u^,-,*-  4k.<.«  f:»»<>  ♦i.«4. 

authority  only  in  matters  expreisly  committed  to  it  by  ^»®™^  missions,  besides  about  three  times  that 

the  conatitulion  by  which  it  would  be  created,  or  ^"Su'^^x  .'?®.P"'P®??',.  ,  o  ^ 
freely  surrendered  to  it  by  the  constituent  denomina-  ^"^  tenth  tnennial  Ueneral  ovnod  met  at 
tions  in  the  union.  Lebanon,  Pa.,  May  28.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bom- 
Such  a  federal  oiyFanio  union  would  leave  room  for,  berger,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president, 
and  PCThaps  invite  to  membership  in  it,  other  Presby-  The  Committee  on  Union  with  the  Reformed 
tenalRef&rmed  churches  now  one  with  us  in  fiiith  Church  in  America  reported  that  while  it  had 
and  order,  thus  lookmg  forward  to  one  national,  and  ^^^  ^j  j^  ^  f  ^^  a  closer  union  of  the  two 
perhaps  mtomational,  Befonned  Church,  indudinff  j  woti  ^  w  *"*  •"  "  v.jl«o^x  uiiavu  wi  wv  i,?? « 
Si  of  uke  fiiith  and  oi^er.  "v  «***un  denominations,  with  one  General  Synod  mstead 
If  this  suggestion  and  general  plan  are  adopted  by  ^'  ^^^»  forming  one  denomination  by  consolidat- 
both  Genend  Synods,  it  will  be  necessary,  ofeoune,  ing  the  two,  it  was  found  that  this  could  not  be 
to  appoint,  each  one,  a  commission  to  elaborete  and  accepted  by  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
prepare  it  for  presentation  to  the  two  churches  as  soon  mainly  on  account  of  the  character  of  its  Qen- 
as  may  be  practicable.  eral  Synod,  which  was  invested  with  greater 
The  report  was  approved,  and,  with  the  report  powers  than  the  Greneral  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
of  the  joint  committee  and  the  other  documents  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  committee, 
relating  to  the  negotiations,  was  referred  to  a  therefore,  joined  in  recommending  the  nearest 
special  committee,  with  instructions  to  prepare  approach  to  such  a  union  that  seemed  practicable 
and  present  to  the  next  General  Synod  a  plan  of  under  the  circumstances.  The  Synod  declared 
federal  union,  in  which  the  autonomy,  creed,  by  resolution  that  while  it  would  prefer  a  closer 
etdtus,  and  property  of  both  churches  shaJl  be  organic  union,  yet  as  this  seemed  impracticable 
kept  intact,  and  this  branch  shall  have  its  just  at  the  present  time,  it  approved  the  plan  of  fed- 
and  proper  representation  in  the  government  of  eral  union  (see  above).  A  commission  was  ap- 
the  united  church.  The  pastors  and  consistories  pointed  to  co-operate  with  a  similar  commission 
were  reminded  in  the  resolutions  on  systematic  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America;  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  duty  of  giving  opportunities  officers  of  the  General  Synod  were  authorized  to 
annually  to  the  congregations  to  contribute  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  that  body,  at  the  re- 
each  and  every  obiect  recommended  by  the  quest  01  the  commission,  when  its  work  should 
General  Synod  to  the  Church ;  and  the  consist-  be  completed,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  its 
ories  to  adopt  some  systematic  plan  whereby  report.  On  the  hearing  of  the  report  of  the 
such  opportunities  should  be  given.  Ministers,  delegate  ^ho  had  visited  the  Alliance  of  the 
consistories,  and  members  were  urged  to  with-  Reformed  Churches  in  Germany,  a  motion  was 
hold  patronage  from  all  modes  of  Sabbath  viola-  made  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with  that 
tion  and  to  take  a  decided  stand  in  support  of  a  body.  A  contribution  was  made  for  its  newly 
holy  Sabbath ;  sympathy  was  expressed  with  founded  seminary  in  Berlin ;  a  committee  was 
the  American  Sabbath  lynion ;  and  ministers  appointed  to  correspond  with  Reformed  bodies 
were  requested  to  preach  often  on  Sabbath  ob-  and  with  representative  men  in  Germany  and 
servance,  and  to  see  especially  that  children  were  Switzerland  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  Cfhurch 
instructed  on  the  subject  The  testimony  of  the  there ;  the  Board  of  Missions  was  authorized,  in 
Synod  was  given  out  against  **  the  organized  case  the  committee  should  ask  it,  to  send  a  dele- 
liquor  traffic  of  the  nation,"  and  petitions  were  gate  to  Europe  to  further  this  interest ;  and  the 
ordered  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  officers  of  the  Synod  were  empowered  to  send 
against  legalization  of  the  lottery  and  to  the  delegates,  if  without  expense  to  the  Synod,  to 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  against  a  bill  to  legalize  the  Reformed  Alliance  of  Germany.  An  over- 
**  ^mbling  on  the  race  track."  ture  was  adopted  for  presentation  to  the  General 
IL  Reformed  Chnreh  in  the  United  States.  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  to  be  held 
— ^The  statistical  reoortsof  this  Church,  made  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  in  1892.  asking  it  to  take  into 
to  the  General  Synod  in  June,  give  the  following  consideration  the  adjustment  of  the  home-mis- 
nombers :  Of  synods,  8 ;  of  classes,  55 ;  of  min-  sion  interests  of  the  rresbyterian  and  Reformed 
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Churches  in  the  United  States,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  unification  of  the  mission  churches  in 
heathen  lands,  so  that  some  arrangement  may  be 
entered  into  by  which  there  may  be  less  expense, 
less  inteiference,  and  greater  efficiency  in  the 
mission  work.  The  overture  asks  the  Council, 
through  its  committees,  to  enter  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  various  home  missionary  boards 
of  the  churches  mentioned,  asking  co-operation 
and  inviting  suggestions,  from  which  a  plan  may 
be  formulated  to  be  approved  by  the  boards  and 
submitted  to  the  suoceedin^^  (ieneral  Council, 
and  then  to  the  highest  judicatories  of  the 
several  churches.  The  following  problems  were 
specified  as  needing  adjustment : 

1.  A  plan  by  which  in  the  cities  churchos  of  the 
name  langungo  shall  not  bo  located  within  a  certain 
dL<tanoe  of  each  other  lent  tbey  interfere  with  one 
another;  8.  A  plan  of  agreement  by^  whioh  another  ot 
the  ({enomiDations  may  not  come  into  a  city  unless 
the  city  exceeds  a  certain  size,  thus  fdving  room  for 
another  oonffregation  of  the  Presby  tenan  or  Beformed 
£uth,  or  nnfess  the  original  congregation  or  congre- 
gations have  attained  to  a  cerUun  numerical  or  flnan- 
dal  strength  \  8.  A  plan  of  agreement  by  which,  in 
case  of  a  division  in  anv  Presbyterian  or  Beformed 
congregation,  another  allied  denomination  may  not 
oi^ranize  a  second  new  congregation  tVom  the  seoodera 
unless  the  old  conffregation  has  attained  a  certain 
numerical  or  flnancifu  stren^h,  or  unless  agreed  to  by 
the  presbytery  or  olaMes  orthe  old  as  well  as  the  new 
denomination;  4.  A  plan  ofagreement  by  which  neigh- 
boring weak  oonmgations,  whether  in  laige  cities  or 
sparse  country  districts,  but  of  different  dcnomina- 
tu>ns,  mav  be  united  or  supplied  and  thus  made 
strong  and  self-supporting. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  a  mission  to 
immigrants  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York.  The 
Home  Mission  Board  was  advised  to  begin  a 
mission  among  the  Hungarians  in  the  coke 
regions  about  Connellsville,  Pa.  The  Brother- 
hood of  Andrew  and  Philip,  a  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  young  men  of  the  Church  for  re- 
ligious work,  was  approved.  The  work  of  the 
American  Sabbath  Union  was  commended,  and 
delegates  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  in  its  or^nization. 

The  joint  commission  of  the-  two  General 
Synods  met  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,  and 
unanimously  agreed  upon  a  constitution  for 
the  proposed  Federal  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  to  consist  of  twent]r  ministers  and 
twenty  elders  for  each  denomination,  and  to 
meet  annually,  the  powers  of  which  were  care- 
fully defined  and  limited.  This  constitution  is 
to  be  submitted  to  both  General  Syno<{9  for  their 
approval. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  a  New  England  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  tne  Constitution 
May  29,  1790;  area,  1,250  square  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
was  68,825  in  1790 ;  69,122  in  1800 ;  76,931  in 
1810;  83,015  in  1820;  97,199  in  1800;  108,830 
in  1840 ;  147,545  in  1850 ;  174,620  in  1860 ;  217,- 
853  in  1870;  276,531  in  1880;  and  845,506  in 
1890.    Capitals,  Newport  and  Providence. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Herbert  W, 
Ladd,  Republican,  succeeded  by  John  W.  Davis, 
Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Daniel  G.  Lit- 
tlefield,  succeeded  by  William  T.  C.  Wardwell ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Samuel  H.  Cross,  succeeded 
by  Edwin  D.  McGuinness ;  General  Treasurer, 


Samuel  Clark,  succeeded  by  John  O.  Perry; 
State  Auditor  and  Insurance  Commissioner, 
William  C.  Townsend,  succeeded  by  Elisha  W. 
Bucklin;  Attorney -General,  Ziba  O.  Slocnm; 
Railroad  Commissioner,  E.  L.  Freeman;  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools,  Thomas  B.  Stock- 
well  ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Thomas  Durfee ;  Associate  Justices,  Pardon  E. 
Tillinghast,  Charles  Matteson,  John  H.  Stiness, 
and  George  A.  Wilbur. 

Popnlation.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined b^  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  of  1880 : 


OOUNHES. 


Bristol , 

Kent 

Newport . . . , 
Providence. , 
Washington, 


Totol. 


1880. 

1890. 

11,SM 

80,568 

24,180 

l»7,s74 

22,495 

11.428 
2«,754 
28,568 
266.128 
S8,6«9 

846,006 

27S,6S1 

84 

<J<8 

4.878 

57;M9 

1464 

86^ 


Finances. — There  was  no  change  during  the 
year  in  the  bonded  State  debt,  which  remained  at 
$l,288f000;  but  the  sinking  funds  increased 
from  $860,016.76  on  Jan.  1  to  $951,708.95  on 
Dec.  81,  thereby  reducing  the  net  State  ind^ted- 
ness  from  $422,983.24  to  $831,296.05  during  the 
year.  The  summary  of  the  operations  of  the 
State  treasury  is  as  follows :  Balance  on  Jan.  1, 
1890,  $179,167.73 ;  receipts  for  the  year,  $1,075,- 
963.65;  expenditures,  $1,169,602.81;  balance  on 
Dec.  31, 1890,  $85,528.57.  There  was  an  increase 
of  $22,414.76  in  the  receipts  oter  the  total  of 
the  previous  year,  due  entirelr  to  increased  re- 
turns from  liquor  licenses.  At  the  same  Ume 
the  expenditures,  on  account  of  large  appronri- 
ations,  were  greater  than  in  1889  by  about  $125,- 
000,  causing  a  net  reduction  in  the  treasury  |)al- 
ance  of  about  $100,000. 

Legislatiye  Session.— The  adjourned  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  began  at  Providence  on 
Jan.  21,  and  continued  turough  May  2.  The  Aus- 
tralian ballot  law  was  amended  so  that  ballots 
may  be  pnnted  and  distributed  at  public  expense, 
unaer  tne  provisions  of  the  law,  at  any  adjourned 
or  second  election  for  members  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  commission  of  three  to  revise  and  codify 
the  general  statutes,  and  to  report  the  result  of 
its  labors  to  the  General  Assembly  within  three 
years.  The  same  commission  was  directed  to 
report  a  plan  for  changinsr  the  judicial  system 
of  the  State  so  as  to  simplify  and  equalize  the 
duties  of  the  State  courts.  Other  acts  of  the  ses- 
sion were  as  follow : 

Providinff  a  penalty  for  fhiudnlently  plaung  bal- 
lots in,  or  aoBtractinj;  them  from,  any  Mlioi-box. 

Appropriating  $76,000  for  completing  the  SoIdierB* 
Home. 

Establishing  as  legal  holidays  the  first  Wednanlay 
of  April  in  each  year  (State  election  day)  and  tM 
Tuesoay  next  alter  the  first  Monday  in  lYovember. 
1890^  and  in  every  second  year  thereafter  (natiooaf 
election  day). 

Creating  a  board  of  State  valuation  to  report  to  the 
January  session  of  1891  a  revaluation  of  tne  taxable 
property  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  whkb.  if 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  shall  M  used  oy 
the  general  Treasurer  as  a  basis  for  apportioning  tM 
State  tax. 

Increasing  the  salary  of  the  Governor  to  $5,000 ;  of 
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tfao  Chief  Jnstioe  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  $5,500;  of  mained  on  Jan.  1,  1890.    The  State  Home  and 

Associate  Jurtioes  to  $5,000 ;  and  of  the  Attorney-  School  cared  for  150  chUdren  during  the  same 

G<«eral  to  $8,600.  Year,  of  whom  116  remained  on  Jan.  1, 1890.    The 

00o\^?d^£fu^.2^^no^\1^^^^^^  bostW  maintenance  for  the  year  ^^^^ 

to  be  expended  on  the  city  highways.       *              ^  ^  Soldiers'  Home.— The  new  Soldiers'  Home  at 

Authorizingthecity  of  JPawtucket  to  condemn  land  Bnstol  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 

and  buildings  for  a  oitv  hall,  end  to  iasuo  $200,000  of  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  the  spring  or 

bonds  to  raiae  money  for  it.  early  summer  of  1891.    The  appropnation  of 

Providing  that  after  Dec  1,  1891,  do  method  of  $125,000  made  by  the  Legislature  this  year  will 

heating  pMsengcr,  mail,  or  baggage  cars  shaU  be  used,  probably  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  undertak- 

^^^^^^^^  --^'^-  -VVro.^^  fng.    tL  board  wiU  need  aA^^^^ 

tion  approximating  $15,000  for  the  maintenance 

The  first  session  of  the  new  General  Assembly  of  the  home, 

elected  in  April  began  at  Newport  on  May  27.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  57  old  sol- 

The  returns  lor  State  officers  being  opened  and  diers  at  the  temporary  home  at  Wickford,  who 

counted,  and  no  election  declared,  both  Houses  are  supported  hv  the  State.    The  State  also  ap- 

in  joint  session  elected  John  W,  Davis  to  be  propriates    $20,000    annually   for   distribution 

Governor;  William  T.  C.  Wardwell,  Lieutenant-  among  needy  soldiers  and  their  families  outside 

Governor;  Edwin  D.  McGuinness,  Secretary  of  of  the  home. 

State;  John  G.  Perry,  General  Treasurer;  and  BaIlroad8.—There  are  15  railroad  corpora- 

Ziba  O.  Slocum,  Attorney-General.    On  May  28  tions  in  the  State,  with  269  miles  of  track  and  a 

Elisha  W.  Bucklin  was  elected  State  Auditor.  capital  stock  of  $49,269,550.    Their  toUl  indebt- 

The  following  acts  were  passed  at  this  session :  edness  is  $35,659,789.85.    Their  total  receipts  for 

To  amend  the  game  laws.  1890  were  $18,916,128.77;   expenditures,  $16,- 

Authorizing  the  city  of  Providence  to  appropriate  218,564.60;  net  earnings,   $2,697,564.17.    There 

$200,000  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  State  hou^e.  are  5  street  railways,  3  operated  by  horses,  1  by 

Authorizing  the  citv  of  Woonsocket  to  build  a  dty  electric  motors,  and  1  by  cable.    They  have  77i 

SiwnH^t^Sl^w  iS^' tLS.^^^^^    "'*"  P"**^'"  »n»les  of  track  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  $2,122,100. 

parks  and  to  borrow  $100,000  therefor.  ^j^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  $^173,651.50:    The  receipts  for 

On  May  30  both  Houses  adjourned  to  meet  at  1890  were  $1,002,131.89 ;  expenditures,  $814,498.- 

Providence  in  January  foUowinsf.    This  adjourn-  72 ;  and  net  earnings,  $187,638.17. 

ment  was  forced  by  the  Republican  majority  in  Sayings  Banks. — There  are  38  institutions  for 

the  Senate  against  the  wishes  of  the  Democrats,  savings  in  the  State,  having  131,652  depositors,  of 

who  were  in  control  of  the  Lower  House.    Pur-  whom  16,582  have  $500  and  under  $1,000  on 

suant  to  the  Governor's  proclamation,  the  Gen-  deposit,  and  18,934  $1,000  and  upward.     The 

end  Assembly  again  convened  on  June  17,  at  average  amount  deposited  is  $488.99. 

Providence,    The  bill  extending  the  Australian  Political. — In  the  political  canvass  of  this 

ballot  law  to  cities  became  a  law  at  this  session,  year,  as  in  1889,  there  were  four  parties  in  the 

It  provides  that  the  prefxaration  and  distribution  field.    The  first  State  ticket  was  nominated  by 

of  official  ballots  for  city  elections  shall  be  in  by  the  Union  Reform  party  in  convention  at 

charge  of  the  citv  desk.    Its  provisions  became  Providence  on  Feb.  25.     The  party  was  com- 

effective  on  July  1.    Several  acts  of  incorporation  posed  chiefly  of  those  Prohibition  Republicans 

and  some  minor  acts  were  passed,  after  which  who  deserted  their  party  in  1889  on  account  of 

both  Houses  adjourned  on  June  20,  to  the  third  its  changed  attitude  in  favoring  the  repeal  of 

Tuesday  in  January,  1891.  the  prohibitory  constitutional  amendment,  and 

Edncation. — For  the  school  year  ending  April  formed  the  Law  Enforcement  party  of  that 
80, 1^,  the  Coinmissioner  of  Public  Schools  re-  year.  The  issue  then  was  on  the  question  whether 
ports  the  following  statistics :  Pupils  enrolled,  the  amendment  should  be  repealed.  This  year 
51,895 ;  average  attendance,  83,827 ;  average  after  the  repeal  had  been  carried,  the  same  ele- 
school  year,  nine  months,  nine  days ;  male  teach-  ments  united  under  a  new  name  with  the  ob- 
ers,  171 ;  female  teachers,  1,196 :  average  month-  ject,  similar  to  that  of  the  third-party  Prohibi- 
ly  waees — male  teachers  $87.06,  female  teachers  tionists,  of  striving  for  the  restoration  of  pro- 
$45.20;  paid  for  teachers*  wages,  $534,079.72;  hibition.  Their  nominees  were  as  follow:  For 
total  receipts  for  school  purposes  during  the  year,  Governor,  Arnold  B.  Chace ;  for  Lieutenant- 
$978,962.47;  total  expenditures  for  school  pur-  Governor,  Franklin  Metcalf ;  for  Secretary  of 
poses,  $907,286.85 ;  number  of  school-houses,  State,  Harmon  S.  Babcock ;  for  Treasurer,  Ed- 
474;  value  of  school  property,  $2,744,408.  There  ward  A,  Green,  succeeded  upon  the  ticket  by 
were  43  evening  schools  conducted  during  the  Charles  E.  Carpenter.  The  nomination  of  a 
year  for  an  average  of  13f  weeks,  in  which  6,870  candidate  for  Attorney-General  was  left  to  the 
pupils  were  enrolled,  the  average  attendance  State  Centi*al  Committee,  which  adopted  the 
oemff  2,089.  There  were  110  male  and  250  female  Republican  candidate,  Horatio  Rogers.  The 
teachers  employed  in  these  schools.  The  annual  platform  arraigns  the  two  leading  political  par- 
census  of  children  of  school  age,  between  five  and  tics  of  the  State  for  their  "  subserviency  to  the 
fifteen  years,  takenin  January,  1889,  showed 43,098  rum  power,"  condemns  high  license,  and  fur- 
attendinff  public  schools,  7,974  attending  Catho-  ther  declares  as  follows : 
lie  schools,  1,777  attending  select  schools,  and  12,-  __      ,      .         ,   ,       ,__..*  i        j         » 

056  not  attendmg  school.    There  was  an  attend-  ^,^J  J^S^^,^,ir\^\  fiS?S.«  .?nn^nll°nf  Sri?k 

»^^^  ^4  ton  «*  *iL«  xt^.^^.a!  c^u^^i  #^«  ♦k-  «».«  ciouB  doctnne  that  laws  for  the  suppression  of  armK- 

ance  of  180  at  the  Norm^  School  for  the  year  ij^^aloons  are  incapable  of  enfoniment. 

ending  m  June,  1888,  and  24  were  graduated.  ^^e  deny  the  validity  of  any  excuse  for  fraud  in 

Charities.— -At  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  elections, 
there  were  31  pupils  during  1889,  of  whom  80  re-.      Wo  fiivor  the  maintenance  of  the  Ballot  Beform 
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law  alrcftdj  adopted  in  thte  Btete,  without  impdr-  ballot,  the  Senate  standing  Kepnblicans  28,  Bem- 

ment  of  itn  eMential  featurai.  ocrats  14,  and  the  House,  ^publicans  29,  Dem- 

Wo  favor  the  apppintaient  of  women  as  well  aa  men  ^^^^^  43,    xhe  Democratic  candidates  were  ac- 

to  the  boards  to  wbioh  ia  intniBted  the  control  of  pub-  ,w>n1inirlv  «*1iv>tAi1  in  HI  av 

lieoh.rit.blo,<»rrectionri«id«la«.tionriin«itut.W  *^TtX  N^J^ter  efeition  for  n.«nbe«  of 

On  Feb.  27  the  State  convention  of  the  Pro-  Congress,  Oscar  Lapham,  Democrat,  was  elected 

hibition  party  was  held  at  Providence,  and  the  in  the  1st  District,  while  in  the  2d  there  was  no 

following  ticket  was  nominated :  For  Qovemor,  choice  bv  the  people,  and  a  new  election  will  be 

John  H.  Xiarrv ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Joshua  ordered  oy  the  Legislature  in  1891. 
C.  Brown ;  'for  Secretary  of  State,  John  W.       BOMAN  CATHOUC  CHURCH.    The  year 

Money ;  for  Treasurer,  Jason  P.  Hazard ;   for  opened  badly  for  the  prospects  of  peace  with  the 

Attomey-Oeneral,  John  T.  Blodgett.    The  plat-  Church  at  the  capital  of  Catholicity  itself,  for 

form  says :  Crispi  had  served  notice  upon  the  \  atican  that 

We  claim  that  the  call  for  higher  license  ia  but  a  ^«  ^«£  conceived  a  measure  by  which  aU  the 

confession  ofthcfaUureofthe  license  system,  and  we  propertr  of  charitable  confraternities  m  Italy 

believe  that  t»ie  evils  of  license  are  In  proportion  to  would  be  assumed  by  the  Government     The 

the  aiae  of  the  fee  and  the  extent  of  the  monopoly  that  confraternities  thus  affected  would  number  8,487, 

governs  the  traffic  with  a  capital  value  of  $22,290,000.    As  a  com- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  plement  to  this  policv  of  sequestraUon.  the  Church 

Providence  on  March  5.    Its  nominees  were  John  ^^  ^^^.  Pieta  was  taken  possesion  of  by  the  Ro- 

W.  Davis  for  Governor,  William  T.  C.  WardweU  P"*  ^ivic  authorities  and  sold  to  a  German  ^w- 

for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Edwin  D.  McGuinness  ^^  ^mpany  for  the  purposes  of  a  beer  garden, 

for  Secretary  of  State,  John  G.  Perry  for  Treas-  ^^^'^^^f  f^^}'  associated  with  the  memories  of 

urer,  and  Ziba  O.  Slocum  for  Attomey-GeneraL  Michael  Angelo  was  turned  into  »  theatre  and 

The  platform  makes  the  following  deeUrations  ^^"^  ^h  ?°^  71*^  4^«  P?'®?^',  **'  26  more  to 

touch  upon  State  issues :  »»?"«*  8™>^f  ,^*^  ^PP*  ^  ^III  sent  m  ha 

'^  vigorous  protest  to  King  Humbert,  and  called 

We  arrsign  the  Republican  party  of  tliia  State  for  upon  Christendom  for  sympathy  in  his  contest 

its  hoatility  to  ballot  rcfonn  in  refusing  m  the  Eepub-  ^^^h  irreligion  and  sacrilege,  as  thus  illustrated. 

Ucan  Senate  so  to  apply,  it  that  the  masses  may  avail  q    j       ^^      encyclical  api)eared  on  «  The  Du- 

themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  we  rooogniae  in  this  r-"  "  #  ntX^?*;.  ".  ^^^        CfiTT*'     t«  u  f >. J*w^« 

hostility  the  same  distrust  of  the  people  evinced  hi  its  i!«  of  Christians  m  the  State.      In  it  the  pon- 

oppoaition  to  manhood  suffiage  and  m  the  long  series  tiff  referred  to  the  disrespect  for  authority,  the 

of  acts  of  Republican  legislators  throwing  dimcultiea  lapse  of  veneration  for  things  sacred,  the  growth 

in  the  way  of  the  registry  voter.  of  immoral  ideas,  and  the  various  unchristian 

We  demand  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  this  forces  that  were  working  everywhere  for  the 

State  to  adapt  our  fundamental  law  to  the  needs  of  the  overthrow  of  society  as  constituted  by  our  di- 

P^P'^*  vine  Lord  and  maintained  by  his  Church.    He 

On  March  18  the  Republican  State  Convention  exhorted  the  citizens  to  throw  around  the  family, 
met  at  Providence  ana  renominated  Gov.  Ladd,  as  the  well-spring  of  good  government,  every 
Lleut.-Gov.  Littlefield,  Secretary  of  State  Cross,  safeguard  that  could  keep  it  pure,  and,  by  the 
and  Treasurer  Clark.  For  Atorney-Gheneral  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  principles  of  re- 
nominee  was  Horatio  Rogers,  who  held  that  office  ligion  as  well  as  in  the  rudiments  of  commercial 
in  1888.    The  platform  contains  the  following :  education,  to  prepare  them  for  the  temptations 

We  believe  that  the  honia  of  voUng,  already  longer  ^^*^  ^reB.Ui^  on  every  hand.  He  uJiged  m  «ei- 
here  than  elsewhere,  should  not  bo^ndedlnto  fi  ^'^""^  active  opposition  to  divorce  and  its  kin- 
night,  and  we  would  secure  for  every  man  the  oppor-  "*^  ®^l8,  and  commended  caution  m  the  acoept- 
tunity  of  casting  an  honest  and  intelligent  ballot  by  ftnce  of  plausible  theories  fbr.  the  amelioration 
decreasing  so  fiu*  as  possible  the  number  of 'days  in  of  social  injustices.  At  the  same  time  he  fore- 
which  elections  are  held— by  makinar  election  day  a  shadowed  a  pronouncement  of  the  Church  upon 
oompulsorv  holiday— and  by  prohibiting  uuder  severe  the  question  of  socialism  that  would  define  more 
penalties  the  selling;  ^^^k"^  k^'".''"  ^  !^  ^^k  .  v*  cl®»^y  the  path  of  dutv.  Cardinal  Pecci,  elder 
i«Wv^  S;?rm^^ti5^tot^^t°^^^^^  ^ro tf  of  Z  pope,  di;^  Feb  S.  and  ,so  k«mly 
officer  obnoxious  to  some  of  its  members,  by  with-  ^^  ^^?  virtual  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  made  to 
drawing  appropriations  for  State  purposes.  Bills  'o^l  his  helplessness  that,  devotedly  attached  to 
against  the  State  which  have  been  approved  remain  his  illustrious  brother  as  he  was,  the  Pope  had 
unpaid,  our  credit  is  in  danger  of  becoming  impaired,  to  deny  himself  the  consolation  of  being  present 
State  offldals  are  refused  their  overdue  salaries,  and  at  the  final  hour.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Pecci 
public  dagnce  U  incurred  in  order  to  enable  the  ^as  made  the  subject  of  another  of  those  beau- 
Democratio  party  to  manulaoture  political  capitaL  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^  which  Leo  XIII,  with  all 

At  the  election  on  April  2,  there  was  no  choice  his  cares,  finds  inspiration.  Mareh  2,  the  eight- 
by  the  people,  as  none  of  the  candidates  received  ieth  birthday  of  tne  Pope,  was  eventful  for  an 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  For  Governor  the  address  by  him  to  the  assembled  cardinals.  In 
vote  was  :  Davis,  20,548 ;  Ladd,  18,988 ;  Larry,  it  he  reviewed  all  the  sufferings  and  labors  that 
1,820 ;  and  Chace,  752.  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  had  been  undergone  during  Uie  eleven  years  of 
Ward  well  received  19,512  votes ;  Littlefleld,  18,-  his  reign.  "  Even  greater  trials  are  ahead,''  said 
789;  Brown,  1,818;  and  Metealf,  701.  Under  the  he ;  *'but  there  must  be  great  triumphs,  too,  in 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  the  choice  of  Stete  store  as  amends  to  the  Chureh  that  has  withstood 
officers  devolved  upon  the  Legislature,  which  so  much.'*  In  the  same  month  there  was  re- 
was  chosen  at  the  same  election.  In  this  body,  ceived  at  the  Vatican  a  letter  irom  the  German 
after  second  elections  had  been  held  in  several  Emperor,  and  the  ensuing  correspondence  is  in- 
districts,  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  on  joint  dioative  not  only  of  more  cordial  relations  be- 
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tween  his  empire  and  the  Papacy,  but  of  the  ter  of  innumerable  souls  drawn  to  him  as  teaoh- 

hearty  sympathy  of  Pope  Leo  with  the  efforts  of  er.  guide,  and  comforter,  through  long  years,  and 

William  to  oetter  conditions  among  the  masses,  especially  in  the  more  than  forty  years  of  his 

In  April,  Leo  XIII  spoke  on  the  industrial  Catholic  life."    (See  Newman,  John  Henrt.) 

question  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Krementz,  of  Cardinal  Joseph  Hergenroether  died  Oct.  8  at 

Cologne,  which  was  made  public  simultaueouslv  the  Convent  of  Meheran,  near  Breeeuz.    Bom  at 

with  the  universal  labor  demonstration  of  May  i,  WQrzburg,  Bavaria,  Sept  15,  1824,  he  has  made 

Catholic  Congresses. — During  the  year  great  a  record  as  one  of  the  ablest  canonists  and  his- 

congresses  assembled  at  CoblenU,  Lille,  Ant-  torians  of  the  Church.    He  was  the  most  power- 

werp,  Li^ge,  Saragossa,  and  Lisbon.    They  were  f  ul  opponent  of  IXJllinger,  and  his  Histories  of 

all  marked  by  an  unmistakable  desire  to  grapple  the  Cnurch  and  the  Pontiffs  are  the  most  com- 

with  the  problems  of  the  hour  and  to  bnng  the  plete  of  recent  times.    He  had  tieen  thirty  years 

masses  in  close  sympathy  with  the  Church  as  Professor  of  Canon  Law  and  Church  History  at 

their  defender.     Resolutions  favoring  shorter  the  WQrzburg  University  when  made  cajrdmal, 

hours  that  more  time  for  improvement  and  en-  May  12, 1879,  oy  Pope  Leo  XIII,  and  assigned  to 

joyment  may  be  had ;  the  withdrawal  of  child  labor  in  the  Vatican  Library  among  the  pontif- 

and  female  labor  from  the  mines  and  more  ex-  ical  archives. 

hausting  works ;  the  investigation  of  sanitary  At  the  close  of  1890  there  were  64  members 

conditions,  the  protection  of  life  and  limb,  the  of  the  Sacred  College,  there  being  70  members  in 

improvement  of  land  tenures,  and  other  measures  all  when  the  membership  is  complete, 

of  a  like  tendency  were  passed.   Messages  of  con-  The  Pope  on  Slareij.— By  decree,  Nov.  20, 

dolence  with  the'  Pope,  and  a  demand  for  a  res-  the  Pope  ordered  a  collection  throughout  the 

toration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church,  world,  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  eacn  year,  for 

went  forth  from  all.  the  benefit  of  the  neffro  missions  in  Africa.    **  The 

The  Saered  College.— At  the  Consistory  of  Catholic  Church,'*  he  begins,  **  has  always  dis- 

June  23,  the  Pope  created  four  new  cardinals,  countenanced  slavery  since  Christ  came  on  earth 

viz. :  Vincenzo  vannutelli.  Nuncio  at  Lisbon,  to  teach  men  that  a  fraternal  bond  held  them  in 

born  at  Genazzo,  diocese  of  Palestrina,  Dec.  6,  unity.    The  pontiffs  have  spoken  times  without 

1886 ;  Sebastiano  Galeati,  Archbishop  of  Raven-  number.    Nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty  to  continue 

na,  bom  at  Imola,  Feb.  8,  1822 ;  Caspar  Mermil-  that  splendid  tradition.'*    He  reciuls  his  con- 

lod.  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  bom  at  gratulations  to  Dom  Pedro  on  the  emancipation 

Caron^,  Sept  22,  1842 ;  and  Albin  Dunajew-  in  Brazil.    Then,  he  says,  he  was  moved  uy  the 

ski,  BishoD  of  Krakau,  born  at  Stanislawow,  afflictions  of  those  helpless  ones  in  South  Ameri- 

March  1, 1817.  ca;  now  the  miseries  of  Africa  call  for  redress. 

The  College  sustained  four  deaths :  On  Feb.  8,  His  nuncios  tell  him  that  40,000  unhappy  creai- 

Joseph  Pecci,  brother  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  bom  at  ures  are  carried  off  by  the  slave-hunter  yearly. 

Carpineto,  Dec  13, 1807.    He  was  a  most  ardent  Longing  to  do  sometning  for  these,  he  oommis- 

promoter  of  the  St  Thomas  School  of  Philoso-  sioned  Cardinal  Lavigerie  to  rouse  the  conscience 

phy.   Appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Roman  of  the  nations.   The  result  was  those  conferences 

University  by  Pius  IX  in  1860,  he  aided  in  the  and  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  the 

preparatory  labors  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  in  Slave  Trade,  signed  in  Bmssels,  in  June,  by  the 

1870  resigned  his  office  rather  than  take  the  oath  representatives  of  seventeen  powers,  proving  that 

prescribed  bv  the  Italian  Government  upon  the  fit  and  sufficient  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear 

conquest  of  llome.    He  devoted  himself  to  sci-  by  them  against  these  troubles  and  gnefs.    May 

ence  until  the  election  of  his  brother  as  Pope,  prosperity  bless  the  rulers  who  have  set  this 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Sacred  College,  tie  noble  example ! 

was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  May  12,  Besides  the  freedom  they  need,  the  decree  ^;oe8 

1879,  and  was  ako  mi^e  Prefect  of  the  Congre-  on,  there  is  another  gift  denied  them  which  it  is 

gation  of  Studies  and  President  of  the  Academy  necessary  to  bring  them — the  blessings  of  the 

of  St.  Thomas.  Gospel.    When  they  are  brought  the  ola  slavery 

Cardinal  Lagi  Maria  Pallotti,  who  died  July  disappears  like  the  ghost  of  the  old  pagan  night. 

81,  was  bom  March  30, 1829,  at  Albano,  Italy.  There  are  many  who  have  sacrificed  much  in 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  sanctity  and  learn-  behalf  of  this  ideal,  many  who  have  spent  their 

ing  from  boyhood.  He  was  made  bishop  by  Pius  sweat  and  their  blood  for  it    But  more  still  are 

IX  and  archbishop  by  Leo  XIII,  of  the  See  of  ready  to  follow;  more  still  are  needed:  Jfesais 

Montepulcino,  ana  raised  to  the  cardinate  in  guidem  mtiUa,  operarii  auienh  pcuuci.    So  great 

1887.  a  work,  however,  requires  great  expense.    There 

Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman  died  Aug.  11.  are  the  heavy  joumeys  and  the  means  of  live- 
Bom  in  England  Feb.  21, 1801,  he  rose  to  emi-  lihood,  the  raising  of  churehes,  the  support  of 
nence  in  the  established  Church,  and  while  pro-  pastors.  The  Pope  himself  would  like  to  do  all, 
fessor  at  Oxford  instituted  a  reform  movement  out  he  is  prevented  by  his  difficulties.  There- 
that  ended  in  his  conversion  to,  and  reception  fore,  he  appeals  to  the  whole  Catholic  world, 
into  the  Catholic  Church  on  Oct.  8,  1845,  an  The  feast  of  the  Epiphany  is  chosen  for  the  col- 
event  described  long  after  by  Lord  Beacons-  lections,  because  on  tnat  day  Christ  made  himself 
field  as  ''a  blow  dealt  to  the  Anglican  Church,  known  to  the  Gentiles,  and  this  has  for  its  object 
under  which  it  still  reels.'*  He  was  made  cardi-  the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  benighted, 
nal  in  1879.  Cardinal  Manning  says  of  him :  Tne  two  remaining  documents  of  importance 
''No  living  man  has  so  chang^  the  religious  were  the  blessing  of  the  projects  to  honor  Colum- 
thought  of  England.  His  witndrawal  closes  a  bus  in  his  native  Genoa,  in  Spain,  in  Buenoa 
chapter  which  stands  alone  in  the  religious  life  Ayres,  and  elsewhere,  on  the  completion  of  the 
of  this  century.    In  the  Churcb  he  was  the  cen-  fourth   century  of  his  discovery  of  the  New 
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World,  and  the  encyclical  to  the  people  of  Italj,  congress  met  in  Boston,  Oct.  25,  and  fixed  Chi- 
in  which  the  de[>lorable  condition  of  that  nation  cago,  18d3,  as  the  place  and  time, 
is  pictured,  and  in  which  the  faithful  are  abjured  The  case  of  Dr.  Burtsell,  a  priest  of  the  arch- 
to  resist  the  secret  societies  which  openly  boast  of  diocese  of  New  York,  who  refused  to  abide  br  the 
directing  government.  These  90cieties,  says  the  decision  of  Archbishop  Corrigan,  recalled'  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  are  responsible  for  the  evils  McGlynn  episode  during  the  summer,  but  upon 
which  b^t  Italy,  and  have  no  other  object  than  the  fVopa^nda  deciding  adversely  to  his  piea^ 
the  overthrow  of  all  religion  and  the  full  estab-  Dr.  Burtsell  submitted, 
lishment  of  atheism.  Three  eminent  lavmen  died  during  the  year : 

The  French  Ghareh  and  the  Bepablle. —  Lawrence  Kehoe,  Catholic  publisher,  Feb".  27 ; 
At  a  banquet  in  Algiers,  Nov.  2,  Cardinal  Lav-  Henry  L.  Uoguet,  founder  of  the  Catholic  Pro- 
igerie  inaugurated  an  entirely  new  departure  tectorv,  New  York,  May  9;  and  John  Boyle 
in  the  Catholic  attitude  toward  the  republic.  O'Reilly,  poet-editor,  Aug.  10. 
Of  the  88,000,000  people  in  France,  34,000,000  The  wounding  of  Rev.  Francis  M.  Craft,  Catho- 
were  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church,  yet,  owing  He  Indian  missionary,  in  the  battle  of  Wounded 
to  the  compact  organization  of  the  comparatively  Knee  Creek,  Dec  29,  and  the  burning  of  the 
small  infidel  element,  it  has  been  able  to  control  Catholic  Indian  mission  at  Pine  Ridge,  were  the 
the  republic  prejudicialljr  to  the  religion  of  the  closing  events  of  the  year, 
majonty,  driven  out  religious  orders,  laicized  the  The  bi-centenary  of  Blessed  Mai^aret  Mary 
schools,  and  forced  semmarists  to  serve  in  the  was  celebrated  from  the  17th  to  the  z5th  of  No- 
army.    The  identification  of  the  royalist  cause  vember. 

with  Boulanger  deprived  it  of  all  respect,  and  The  Greek  Conference  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  took  occasion  to  institute,  Oct  29,  petitioned  the  Holy  See  to  appoint  a 

with  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  a  new  political  vicar  -  general  with  authority  over  the  150,000 

programme  on  that  date  by  commendmg  loy-  Greek  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 

alty  to  "  the  form  of  government  which  the  will  Beligrioas  Necrology,  United  States  and 

of  the  people  has  distinctly  confirmed."    Since  Canada.  —  During   the  year  1    archbishop,  4 

then  the  Catholics  of  France  have  been  ormniz-  bishops,  1  abbot,  174  priests,  and  112  members 

ing  on  the  cardinars  platform :  "  Hie  Hhodus,  of  male  and  female  orders  died  in  the  United 

hie  salta  I   Sincerest  love  for  our  Church  as  well  States  and  Canada.    This  exceedingly  large  list 

as  for  our  country  impels  us  to  proclaim  our-  is  attributed  to  severitv  of  the  strain  occasioned 

selves  loyal  supporters  of  the  republican  form  of  by  exposure  during  tne  prevalence  of  the  epi- 

government  in  France."     They  propose,  they  demic  "  La  Grippe."    Most  Rev.  Michael  Heiss, 

say,  to  make  the  republic,  in  spite  of  atheistic  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee,  died  March  26.  He  was 

republicans,  a  government  in  the  true  sense  of  bom  in  Bavaria,  1818,  and  as  secretary  to  Arch- 

the  word.    The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  bishop  Henni  did  much  toward  building  up  the 

hails  the  new  era  by,  for  the  first  time,  holding  Church  in  Wisconsin.    He  was  the  first  bishop  of 

special  services  upon  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  diocese  6t  La  Crosse  (1868),  and  first  president 

to  ask  God*s  blessing  upon  its  labors.  and  founder  of  St.  Francis  Seminanr,  Mil  wan- 

The  United  States.— Three  episcopal  jubi-  kee.    Pius  IX  made  him  a  member  of  one  of  the 

lees  were  celebrated  during  the  year — those  of  four  great  commissions  at  the  Vatican  CounciL 

Archbishop  Feehan,  of  Chicago.  Oct.  30 ;  Bishop  He  was  author  of  several  theological  works.    In 

Loughlin,  of  Brooklyn,  Oct,  17 ;  Bishop  DeGoes-  recognition  of  his  great  services  he  was  conse- 

briand,  Oct.  30.   The  golden  jubilee  of  the  found-  crated  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee  April  23, 1883. 

ing  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  was  honored  Right  Rev.  Caspar  H.  Borgess,  who  died  at 

in  September.    The  golden  jubilee  of  St.  Mat-  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  May  3,  had  served  seventeen 

thew's  Church,  Washington,  was  celebrated  Sept  years  as  the  second  Bishop  of  Detroit    He  was 

21.     The  Carmelite  ^uns  centenary  occurred  bom  in  Germany,  1826,  and  voluntarily  relin- 

Oct  11.  quished  his  see  in  1887  on  account  of  age.    He 

The  School  Qaestion.— A  most  valuable  con-  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Catholic  paitx^hial- 

tribution  to  the  subject  of  a  modus  vivendi  be-  school  movement, 

tween  the  state  and  the  parochial  schools  was  Right  Rev.  James  O'Connor,  first  Bishop  of 
the  address  of  Archbishop  Ireland  before  the  Omaha,  died  May  27.  He  was  bom  in  Cork,  Ire- 
National  Fiducntion  Convention,  St.  Paul,  July  land,  Dec.  10.  1823,  and  ordained  in  Rome.  He 
10.  In  New  York,  during  the  year,  the  State  had  been  president  of  St  Michael's  Seminary, 
Board  of  Regents  passe<l  a  measure  incorporat-  Pittsburg,  Fa.,  and  of  St  Charles's  Seminary,  near 
ing  Catholic  schools  into  the  State  university  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Catho- 
system  bv  the  performance  of  stipulated  agree-  lie  Indian  mission  schools,  of  which  the  new  Or- 
ments.  In  Boston,  Judge  Fallon,  after  twenty  derof  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  just  formed  by  Miss 
years'  service  on  the  Public  School  Board,  re-  Kate  Drexel,  is  to  have  charge. 
signed  June  24,  l^ecause  of  the  decision  by  a  vote  Right  Rev.  Henry  Joseph  Faraud,  O.  M.  I.,  na- 
of  17  to  3  to  retain  certain  text-books  objection-  tive  of  France,  aged  sixty-seven,  died  at  St.  Boni- 
able  to  Catholics.  The  opening  of  the  first  face,  Manitoba,  in  September, 
American  Catholic  high  school  at  Philadelphia,  Right  Rev.  Louis  Joseph  D'Herbomez,  O.  M.  L, 
Sept  5,  the  discourses  at  the  Catholic  univer-  died  June  3.  He  was  one  of  the  great  North- 
sity,  Washington,  and  the  presentation  of  SoOO,-  west  Indian  missionaries,  evangelizing  the  tribes 
000  for  a  Catholic  seminary  to  Archbishop  Ire-  on  the  Yakima  river  and  Puget  Sound  in  1850, 
land  bv  James  J.  Hill,  a  Protestant  gentleman  establishing  the  missions  on  Vancouver  and 
of  St.  taul,  were  other  interesting  events.  in  the  interior  of  British  Colnmbia.    He  wascon- 

The  committee  anpointed  at  Baltimore  to  settle  secrated  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Mainland  of  Brit- 

upon  the  date  ana  place  of  the  next  Catholic  ish  Columbia  iir  18C4.    He  was  bom  in  1822. 
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Right  Rev.  M.  Benedict,  native  of  France,  aged  sending  delegates.  The  death  of  Cardinal  New- 
seventy,  abbot  of  the  Trappists,  the  severest  or-  man  and  the  introduction  in  Parliament  of  **  The 
der  in  the  Church,  died  at  the  monastery,  Qeth-  Religious  Disabilities  Removal  Bill,''  by  Glad- 
semane,  Ky.,  Aug.  10.  stone,  were  the  other  important  events  of  the 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  deceased  year  1890. 

clergy  and  religious  were :  Right.  Rev.  M»p.  Ar-  Germany.— The  elections  of  Feb.  20  returned 

thur  J.  Donnelly,  Vicar-General  of  New  York  ;  Windthorst's  (Catholic)  Center  Party  to  the  bal- 

Very  Rev.  William  Keegan,  Vicar-General  of  ance  of  power  in  the  empire,  and  virtually  caused 

Brooklvn ;  Very  Rev.  James  T,  McManus,  Vicar-  the  retirement  of  Bismarck.    Minister  Liutz,  of 

General  of  Rochester ;  Very  Rev.  George  L.  Wil-  Bavaria,  the  anti-Catholic  persecutor  of  religious 

lard,  Vicar^General  at  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota ;  Very  orders,  repented  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

Rev.  Louis  Furcken,  C.  R.,  Superior  Provincial  Anstrfa-Hanffary, — Cardinal  Simor,  Primate 

Congregation  of  the  Resurrection,  St.  Jerome's  of  Hungary,  on  May  20  asked  instructions  from 

College,  Berlin,  Ontario ;  Verv  Rev.  Joseph  Strub,  Rome  on  the  ordinance  of  the  Minister  of  Re- 

Provincial  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Pittsburg,  ligious  Affairs  on  the   question   of   baptisms. 

Pa. ;  Rev.  Innocent  Wapalhorst,  0.  S.  F.,  author  Cardinal  Rompolla  answered  that  the  Hungarian 

**  Compendium  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Church  " ;  bishops  could  not  sanction  the  law  by  which  the 

Mother  Monica,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Philadel-  Catholic  clergy  were  ordered  to  report  to  dergy- 

phia,  one  of  the  ten  sisters  who  saw  service  in  the  men  of  Protestant  denominations  the  baptisms 

civil  war ;  Sister  Cyril  and  Sister  Mary  Joseph,  of  children   of   mixed    marriages.    The   Holy 

the  last  of  the  five  who  founded  the  Order  of  Father  severely  censured  those  bishops  who  had 

Charity  B.  V.  M.  in  the  United  States,  1838 ;  tolerated  it,  and  the  matter  is  still  in  course  of 

Mother  Mary  Joseph,  the  pioneer  of  the  Nuns  of  dispute. 

the  Presentation  in  New  York ;  and  Brother  Vin-  Ireland. — ^Early  in  the  year  the  Irish  hier- 

cent,  C.  S.  P.,  one  of  the  four  French  brothers  archy  moved  for  an  adjustment  of  the  school 

who  came  here  in  1842  with  Verv  Rev.  Fr.  Sorin  system  that   would  not  tear  religious  objects 

and  founded  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  from  the  schoolroom  walls,  and  also  for  a  uni- 

Canada. — The  school  Question  assumed  grave  versit^  that  would  place  Catholics  upon  an  equal- 
proportions  in  Manitoba  oy  the  abolition  of  the  itv  with  Protestants  in  the  matter  of  higher 
Catholic  separate  scliools  and  of  the  French  eaucation.  The  Centennial  of  Father  Matnew, 
language.  The  case  was  appealeil,  and  the  courts  "  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,"  was  celebrated  in 
sustained  the  law.  Another  appeal  has  been  October  by  great  demonstrations,  the  unveiling 
taken  to  the  Dominion  Parliament.  During  July  of  Foley's  statue  in  Dublin,  and  the  taking  of  the 
and  August  nearly  100,000  pilgrims  visited  the  pledge  oy  lOOJDOO  people.  The  hierarchy  of  Ire- 
shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupr^.  The  third  con-  land  ooposed  Pamell,  the  National  leader,  on  the 
vention  of  French  Acadians,  presided  over  by  grouna  of  admitted  immorality  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Landry,  6,000  dele^tes present,  met  Aug.  Mrs.  O'Shea,  and  as  a  test  of  strength  in  the  Kil- 
13  and  14,  at  Church  Pomt,  N.  S.,  and  receivS  kenny  election  in  December,  the  clerical  candi- 
the  Pope's  blessing.  Erection  of  monument  to  date,  John  Pope  Hennessy,  was  returned. 
Catherine  Tegakwita,  the  blessed  Indian  Iro-  Norway. — After  three  hundred  years'  pro- 
quois,  at  Caughnawaga,  Aug.  6.  March  29  the  scription  Catholic  missionaries  have  again  light- 
Roman  Congregation  of  Rites  approved  the  civ-  ed  the  sanctuary  lamp,  and  Mgr.  Fallize  reports 
nonical  introduction  of  the  cause  of  Mme.  D'Tou-  much  progress  for  1890. 

ville,  foundress  of  the  Qray  Nuns,  Montreal,  for  India. — ^The  child-marriage  system  is  to  be 

beatification.  abolished,  principally  through  the  opjposition  of 

Japan. — ^The  first  Constitutional  Lecrislature  Cardinal  Manning.    The  remains  of  St.  Francis 

of  Japan  met  June  29,  and  ten  Catholics  took  Xavier,  popularly  known  as  "the  apostle  of  the 

seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    About  Indies,"  were  exposed  for  the  fourtli  time  sinoe 

the  same  time  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  1842  at  Goa,  on  Dec.  8,  1890,  and  the  features 

the  Faith  at  Lyons,  France,  received  a  letter  were  said  to  be  still  recognizable, 

signed  by  the  Bishops  of  Northern,  Eastern,  and  8onth  America.— The  Brazilian  Republic  has 

Central  'Japan  and  of  Corea.  announcing  that  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Vatican  and  guaranteed 

their  first  synod  had  been  held  at  Nagasaki.  every  Catholic  right  presented  by  the  Catholic 

The  Passion  Play.— Opening  at  Ober-Am-  party  in  October.  In  Ecuador  the  temporary 
mergau  on  May  18,  it  was  played  for  the  last  chapel  that  is  to  mark  the  spot  of  the  future  na- 
time  this  century,  twice  weekly,  until  October,  tional  temple  to  be  erected  14,900  feet  above  the 
each  performance  being  witnessed  by  thousands  level  of  the  sea  in  commemoration  of  the  act  con- 
gathered  from  the  whole  globe.         '  secrating  the  republic  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  was 

England.— The  jubilee  of  Cardinal  Manninjc,  inaugurated  March  19  by  Mgr.  Macchi,  apos- 

Jnne  o,  was  honored  by  magnificent  testimonials  tolic  delegate  of  Leo  XIII. 

of  popular  regard,  both  national  and  interna-  In  Africa.— The  first  20  missionaries  of  Car- 

tional,  and  the  question  of  precedence  upon  pub-  dinal  Laviperie's  advance  guard  in  his  crusade 

lie  occasions  presided   over  by  the  Prince  of  for  the  civilization  of  Africa,  after  first  partici- 

Wales,  was  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  prince  rating  in  the  dedication  of  St.  Louis's  Cathedral, 

that  the  cardinal  shall  rank  next  to  himself  and  Carthage,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Louis,  set  out  on 

above  all  the  peers.    In  the  addresses  the  ad-  their  way  to  the  interior, 

ranee  of  Catholicism  in  England  was  reviewed,  BOUMANIA,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 

and  the  present  Catholic  population  of  the  empire  eastern  Europe.    The  reigning  King  is  Carol  I, 

estimated  at  10,000,000.   The  annual  Conference  bom  April  20, 1839,  son  of  Prince  Karl  of  Hohen- 

of  the  Catholic  Truth  Societj^  was  opened  in  zoUem-Sigmaringen.    He  was  elected  Prince  of 

Birmingham,  June  80,  every  diocese  in  England  Roumania  in  18^,  and  was  proclaimed  King  in 
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1881.    The  legislative  aathority  is  exercised  by       The  number  of  steamers  that  cleared  the  So- 

the  Senate,  consisting  of  IdO  members,  and  the  lina  mouth  of  the  Danube  iras  1,668,  of  1,423,- 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  numbering  183,  elected  br  632  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels  was  1,870, 

the  direct  suffrage  of  the  property-owning  and  of  1,473,845  tons,  of  which  842,  of  1,000,773  tons, 

intelligent  classes  and  the  indirect  suffrage  of  the  were  British  steamers ;  240  were  Greek  steam  and 

illiterate  class.  sailing  craft,  of  128,486  tons ;  427,  of  78,136  tons, 

Finances.— The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  were  Turkish ;  and  109,  of  77,062  tons,  were 

with  March,  1889,  were  164,869,000  lei  or  francs.  Austrian  vessels;  next  to  which  came  the  Italian 

of  which  27,800,000  lei  were  obtoined  by  direct  and  French,  of  66,322  and  68,884  tons  respeciive- 

and  38,705,000  lei  by  indirect  taxation,  42,250,000  ly.    The  exports  of  wheat  from  the  Danubian 

lei  were  the  produce  of  state  monopolies  and  23,-  ports  in  18»9  were  4,608,000  quarters,  as  com- 

301,000  lei  of  domains,  and  12,750,000  lei  were  pared  with  8,599,000  in  1888 ;  of  rye,  1,458,000 

the  earnings  of  public  works.     The  total  ex-  quarters ;  of  maize,  2,502,000  quarters ;  of  bar- 

penditures  were  164,869,000  lei,  the  largest  items  ley.  1,553,000  quarters. 

being  36,417,134  lei  for  war,  21,713,075  lei  for  TheTariffQuestion.— The  commercial  trea- 
flnancial  administration,  16,579,502  lei  for  pub-  ties  with  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
lie  instruction,  and  61,574,180  lei  for  the  public  the  Netherlands,  which  expire  in  June,  1801, 
debt  The  capital  of  the  debt  on  April  1, 1891,  were  renounced  in  the  summer  of  1890,  prepara- 
amounts  to  891,296,041  lei,  and  the  year's  inter-  torv  to  a  rearrangement  of  commercial  rehytions 
est  to  56,926,950  leL  In  October,  1890,  by  means  with  foreign  countries  and  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
of  a  new  4-per-cent  loan,  230,960,000  lei  of  6-per-  on  the  principle  of  protection  for  home  produc- 
cent  bonds  were  converted.  tion,  wnich  is  not  afforded  by  the  present  con- 
Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  ventional  tariff  qf  1^  to  5  per  cent  on  foreign 
in  1889  was  367,944,099  lei,  as  compared  with  goods.  A  scale  ranging  from  8  per  cent  on  some 
310,378,320  lei  in  1888 ;  the  value  of  the  exports  articles  competing  witn  Roumanian  prodncts  up 
was  274,167,146  lei,  as  compared  with  256,7^,-  to  20  per  cent,  on  certain  manufactures  is  coo- 
642.  The  exports  of  cereals  in  1889  were  valued  sidered  requisite, 
at  239,500,000  leL  Politics.— There  was  a  struggle  in  the  Legi»- 

CommnnicatioBS. — The  railroads,  which  all  lature  in  the  earl^  part  of  the  year  over  the 

belong  to  the  state,  had  in  1889  a  total  length  of  proposition  to  indict  ex-Minister  Bratiano  and 

2,543  Kilometres,  while  345  kilometres  of  exten-  nis  colleagues  for  malfeasance  in  having  during 

sions  were  in  progress  and  659  kilometres  more  the  twelve  years  of  his  ministry  given  orders  and 

were  projected.  made  contracts  without  competition,  and  for 

The  post-office  in  1889  handled  9,873,520  in-  other  irregular  acts.     The  motion  was  finally 

temal  and  5,223,434  international  letters,  3,294,-  defeated  on  Feb.  12  in  the  Chamber  by  a  vote  of 

970  postal  cards,  6,252,164  papers  and  circulars,  86  to  67.    The  continuance  of  the  fortifications, 

and  262.897  postal  money  orders.  which  have  several  times  come  to  a  standstill  for 

The  telegraph  lines  in  1889  were  5,307  kilo-  lack  of  means  to  proceed  with  the  work,  was  op^ 

metres  long,  with  13,181  kilometres  of  wire.  The  posed  by  few  except  the  Russophil  Boyar  party, 

total  number  of  telegrams  for  the  year  was  1,-  in  May  th^  credit  was  voted  by  93  sj^nst  53 

321,420.    The  revenue  of  the  post-office  and  tele-  votes.    The  discordant  factions  of  the  Liberal 

graphs  was  5,200,297  lei,  and  the  expenditure  party,  headed  respectively  b^  Joan  and  Dimitri 

4,012,191  lei.  Bratiano,  were  reunited  in  a  single  organization  in 

The  Army. — Every  Roumanian  is  liable  for  April  under  the  leadership  of  the  latter,  to  whom 

service  in  the  active  army  for  three  years  from  his  his  more  distinguished  brother  yielded  important 

twenty-first  year.    Those  who  are  not  drawn  for  points,  especiaUy  in  respect  to  foreign  policy, 

the  permanent  army  are  enrolled  in  the  territo-  The  Chamber  passed  by  91  to  7  votes  the  oill  to 

rial  army  for  four  years  in  the  cavalry  or  tivQ  in  establish  the  single  gold  standard,  and  replace 

the  infantry.    The  peace  effective  in  1890  was  the  40,000,000  lei  of  silver  5-lei  pieces  with  gold 

2,666  officers  and  48,500  men,  with  8,124  horses  coins  at  the  cost  of  the  state.    A  law  was  ap- 

and  573  cannons.    The  war  effective  was  4  army  proved  which  gives  retired  officials  a  pension 

corps  of  32,000  each  and  a  division  in  the  Do-  proportionate  to  the  length  of  their  service  in 

brudja,  making  about  150,000  men.  the  emplov  of  the  Government,  being  90  per 

The  frontier  fortifications  designed  by  Gen.  cent  of  their  Milary  if  they  have  served  less 
Brialmont  are  completed  on  the  Kussian  border  than  fifteen  years,  40  per  cent  if  they  have  served 
at  Galatz,  and  the  armament  and  garrisons  were  longer,  60  per  cent  if  they  have  been  public 
expected  to  be  in  place  in  the  spring  of  1891.  servants  for  twenty  years,  and  for  those  who 
Of  the  18  detached  forts  that  are  to  defend  Bu-  have  served  twenty-five  years  and  over  the  pen- 
cbarest,  10  were  also  to  be  armed  with  Krupp  sion  is  75  per  cent  of  their  annual  pay  at  the  time 
guns  before  summer.  These  forts  will  protect  of  superannuation.  In  October  the  Government 
an  area  of  40  square  miles,  so  that  the  entire  Rou-  made  a  beginning  in  agrarian  reform  for  the 
manian  army  can  be  concentrated  behind  them,  benefit  of  uie  agricultural  proletariat  by  allot- 
When  they  are  finished  the  defensive  works  on  ting  75,000  hectaresof  good  arable  land  from  the 
the  Austnan  frontier  will  be  begun.  A  fifth  state  domains  to  15,000  peasant  families.  When 
army  corps  for  the  district  inclosed  in  the  ring  the  Chambers  reassembled,  on  Nov.  27,  1890. 
of  forts  around  the  capital  has  been  decided  on.  Peucesco,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  resigned,  and 

European  Commission  of  the  Danube. —  was  succeeded  by  Marghiloman,  from  whom  the 
The  receipts  of  the  international  Danube  Com-  portfolio  of  Public  Works  was  transferred  pro- 
mission  sitting  at  Galatz  were  3,097,961  francs,  visionally  to  Majoresco,  who  was  appointea  at 
and  the  expenses  2,097,929  francs  in  1889 ;  the  the  same  time  Minister  of  Education.  Bosetti, 
funds  accumulated  amounted  to  1,501,560  francs,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  also  retired,  and  Tri- 
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ftndafle  entered  the  Cabinet  in  his  place.    Gen.  from  ordinary  and  62,899,000  rnbles  from  extraor- 

Mano  remained  President  of  the  Council  and  dinary  sources,  making  with  20,748,000  rubles, 

Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Lahovary,  Minister  of  the  surplus  of  former  years,  the  sum  of  1.010,682.- 

Foreign   Affairs ;    Gen.  Vladeacu.  Minister  of  000  rubles.    Of  the  ordinary  receipts,  88,896,000 

War ;  and  Germani,  Minister  of  Finance.    The  rubles  were  derived  from  the  land,  license,  and 

Senate  elected  as  President  Gen.  Floresco,  the  income  tax,  which  is  6  per  cent.,  274,920,000 

candidate  of  the  United  Opposition.  rubles  from  the  tax  on  drink,  1^,051,000  rubles 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  northern  Europe  and  from  customs,  28.178,000  rubles  from  tobacco, 

Asia.    The  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  17,959,000  rubles  from  the  sugar  tax,  20,163,000 

united  in  the  autocratic  hereditary  monarch  of  rubles   from   stamps.   11,899,000   rubles   from 

the  Romanoff  dynasty.    The  reigning  Czar  is  registry  fees,  40,8^,000  rubles  from  other  in- 

Alexander  III,  bom  Feb.  28, 1845,  who  succeeded  direct  taxes,  82,735,000  rubles  from  mining  and 

to  the  throne  when  his  father  was  assassinated  mint  royalties,  the  post-office,  and  telegraphs, 

on  March  13,  1881.     The  heir-apprent  is  the  68,939,000    rubles  from  domains  and   forests, 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  bom  May  18,  1868,  the  91,747,000  rubles  from  sales,  and   110,848,000 

eldest  son  of  the  Czar  and  the  Czarina,  Maria  rubles  from  other  sources.    The  total  ordinary 

Feodorowna,  second  daughter  of  King  Christian  revenue  was  61,572,000  rubles  in  excess  of  the 

of  Denmark.     The  adm  mist  ration  is  exercised  budget  estimates.    The  total  expenditures  were 

through  the  Council  of  State,  which  is  intrasted  857,881,000  rubles  for  ordinary  and  104,958,000 

with  the  duties  of  putting  into  form  the  projects  rabies  for  extraordinary  purposes,  making  in  all 

of  laws  approved  by  the  Czar  and  discussing  the.  962,839,000  rubles,  which  left  a  balance  of  47,- 

budfi^et ;  the  Ruling  Senate,  which  oromulgates  843,000  rubles  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

the  laws  and  is  the  supreme  judicial  body :  the  The  ordinair  expenditures  under  the  various 

Holy  Sjmod,  which  superintends  religious  imairs ;  heads  were  270,693,000  rubles  for  the  public  debt, 

and  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  who  act  as  ad-  225,989,000  rubles  for  war,  107,662,0(K)  rabies  for 

visers  of  the  Emperor.    The  following  are  the  financial  administration,  75,663,000  rubles  for 

ministers  in  office  in  1890:  Minister  of  the  Im-  the  Interior,  40,784,000  rabies  for  the  navy,  36,- 

perial  House,  Gen.  Count  Vorontzoff-Dashkoff ;  066,000  rabies  for  roads  and  communications. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Nicholas  Carlovich  24,435,000  rabies  for  the  domains,  21,622,000 

de  Giers;   Minister  of  War,  Count  Vannovski;  for  justice,  21,941,000  for  education,  11,186,000 

Minister  of  the  Navy,  Vice- Admiral  Tchikatch-  for  the  Holy  Synod,  10,560,000  for  the  court,  and 

koff ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Duraovo :  Minis-  5,380,000  for  other  purposes, 
ter  of  Public  Instraction,  Delvanoff ;   Minister       For  1890  the  ordmary  receipts  were  estimated 

of  Finance,  Vvshnegradsky ;  Minister  of  Justice,  at  888,898,051  rabies,  and  the  extraordinary  re- 

Manasein;   Minister  of    Domains,  Ostrovsky;  ceipts  at  15,869,465  rabies;  the  ordinary  expendi- 

Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Railroads,  Von  tures  at  887.457.282  rabies,  and  the  extraorainarr 

Hfibbenet ;  Chief  of  the  Department  of  General  at  57,818,700  rabies.    The  revenue  is  estimated 

Control,  Filinoff.  at  some  7,500,000  rabies  less  than  in  1889,  not- 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the  withstanding  new  sources  of  income  were  in- 
empire  is  8,644,100  souare  miles,  and  the  popula-  eluded,  because  the  harvest  had  been  very  poor, 
tion,  according  to  official  estimates  for  1887,  is  The  surplus  that  the  Govemment  had  been  en- 
113,354.649.  In  European  Russia  thei^  were  es-  abled  by  the  abundant  harvests  of  1877  and  1888 
timated  to  be  85,282,101  inhabitants;  in  Poland,  to  accumulate  was  sufiiclent  to  cover  the  addi- 
8,319,797;  in  Finland,  2,232,378;  in  the'Cau-  tional  extraordinary  expenditures.  A  steady 
casus,  7,458,151 ;  in  Centnd  Asia,  6,532,021 ;  in  augmentation  of  taxation  has  added  in  six  years 
Siberia,  4,403,667.  The  marriages  in  Russia  in  73,500,000  rabies  to  the  annual  revenue,  ana  31,- 
Europe  numbered  692,665  in  1885 :  births,  3,942,-  750,000  rabies  of  the  increase  in  the  revenue  are 
277 ;  deaths,  2,742,350;  surplus  of  births,  1,199,-  due  to  the  general  development  of  the  empire. 
927.  In  Poland  the  number  of  marriages  was  The  debt  of  the  empire  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  con- 
60,938;  births,  328,721 ;  deaths,  201,784 :  surplus  sisted  of  330,477,570  rabies  of  loans  payable  in 
of  births,  126,937.  For  Finland  the  marriages  specie,  2,975,331,268  rabies  payable  in  paper 
were  reported  in  1886  as  16,248;  births,  78,576;  money,  a  Dutch  loan  of  60,487,000  guilders,  and 
deaths,  49,514;  surplus  of  births,  29,062.  In  one  payable  in  England  of  £25.811,100;  Polish 
Siberia  there  were  23,481  marriages,  212,148  debts  of  14,141,450  rubles  in  specie  and  35,863,- 
births,  and  150,197  deaths  in  1885 ;  surplus  of  922  rabies  in  paper  currency ;  the  Nicholas  Rail- 
births,  61,951.  In  the  Caucasus  the  number  of  road  bonds  amounting  to  648,097,000  francs ; 
marriages  returned  was  56,550;  births,  268,250 ;  the  consolidated  railroad  debts  of  £14,628,000 
deaths,  171,706;  surplus  of  births,  97,542.  Of  and  682,734,000  metallic  rabies,  and  bonds  of 
the  total  population  of  the  empire  in  1885  the  railroads  acquired  by  the  Govemment,  amount- 
towns  contained  13,947,825  persons,  while  94,-  ing  to  17,821,141  rabies  in  specie  and  10,309,000 
063,353  lived  in  the  country.  The  males  num-  rabies  in  paper  currency.  For  the  debts  con- 
bered  54,063,853  and  the  females  54,723,883.  tracted  in  specie  the  payments  in  1890  amount 
The  population  of  St.  Petersburg  in  December,  to  70,156,859  rabies,  and  for  the  debts  contracted 
1889.  was  861,303.  Moscow  in  1885  had  753,460  in  paper  rabies  147,765,488  rabies,  making,  with 
inhabitants ;  Warsaw,  454,298 ;  Odessa  in  1887  49,109,802  rabies  premium  on  the  payments  in 
had  270.643;  Riga  in  1885  had  175,332 :  Khai^  irold  and  silver,  a  total  expenditure  of  267,032,- 
koff,  171,416;  lUeff  in  1887  had  170.216;  Kazan  149  rabies.  The  attempt  to  convert  the  debt, 
had  140,726  in  1885 ;  Saratoff,  122.829;  Kishineff,  begun  in  1887,  was  faciliUted  by  agricnltnral 
120,074;  Lodz,  113,413;  Vilna,  102,845.  prosperity,  and  by  the  end  of  1889  the  amount 

Flnanees. — ^The  receipts  of  the  Government  of  debt  on  which  the  interest  was  reduced  from 

for  the  financial  year  1889  were  927,085,000  rabies  6  to  4  per  cent  was  610,000,000  rabies  in  gold. 
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The  Army. — The  Russian  Empire,  excliisiTe  84  unarmored  vessels,  56  unarmed  steametB.  1 
of  Finland,  is  divided  into  13  miliiary  districts,  sailing  ship,  and  107  torpedo  boats  in  the  Baltic 
each  of  which  can  send  into  the  field  an  indc-  Sea ;  5  completed  and  1  unfinished  armored  ves- 
pendent  army.  The  £uroDcan  districts  or  cir-  sels,  85  unarmored  shins  and  fi^nboats,  10  un- 
eumscriptions  have  from  2  to  4  corps  cTarfnSe  armed  steamers,  and  28  steam  launches,  and  28 
apiece,  in  all  20  corps,  composed,  as  a  rule,  of  2  torpedo  boats  in  the  Black  Sea ;  8  armed  and  7 
divisions  of  infantry,*  1  division  of  cavalry,  2  unarmed  steamers  in  the  Caspian ;  and  40  ves- 
brigades  of  field  artillery,  and  2  batteries  of  sels  in  Siberia.  The  **  Tchesma,"  **  Catherine 
horse  artillery.  There  are  102  infantry  regi-  IV*and  **Sinope"  are  the  lar^t  vessels  in  the 
ments  of  4  battalions.  The  men  are  now  armed  navy,  320  feet  long  and  69  wide,  with  16  inches 
with  the  Berdan  rifie  of  the  model  of  1870,  hav-  of  armor,  and  arm^  with  six  50-ton  and  seven  6- 
ing  a  caliber  of  10*7  millimetres.  In  1800  10,-  inch  guns,  mounted  in  a  pear-shaped  redoubt  cov- 
500,000  rubles  were  appropriated  for  rearming  ered  with  14-inch  plates.  The  next  most  now- 
the  troops  with  a  new  rifle  that  is  being  manu-  erful  ships  are  the  ''Alexander  II"  and  ''Nico- 
factured  in  Government  factories,  a  small-bore  las  I,"  826  feet  long  and  67  wide,  with  14-inch 
repeating  rifie,  which  will  be  introduced  grad-  armor  and  two  50-ton,  four  9-inch,  and  eight 
ually.  It  is  2i  pounds  lighter  than  the  old  one,  has  6-inch  guns,  and  the  older  *' Peter  the  Great.** 
a  range  one  half  greater,  and  can  fire  20  shots  a  Three  other  turret  ships  are  in  course  of  con- 
minutes.  It  is  said  to  be  free  from  the  defects  struction,  2  of  them  for  the  Black  Sea.  There 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  rifies.  The  cavalry,  are  6  belted  cruisers  and  a  partly  belted  bar- 
numbering  56  regiments  Of  4  squadrons,  ex-  bette  cruiser,  all  of  modem  design,  with  armor 
elusive  of  the  Cossacks,  carry  the  Berdan  carbine  6  to  10  inches  thick,  carrying  d-inch  and  6-inch 
and  the  saber.  Each  brigade  of  field  artillery  guns,  and  three  deck-protected  cruisers  armed 
has  2  heavy  and  4  light  batteries  of  4  pieces  in  with  6-inch  guns  have  lately  been  completed.  In 
time  of  peace,  and  8  on  the  -war  footing.  Of  the  May,  1890,  an  armored  cruiser,  the  **  Rurik,** 
288  batteries,  of  which  12  are  armed  with  mount-  was  begun,  which  will  be  420  feet  long  and  67 
ain  guns  of  63*5  millimetres  caliber,  72  have  in  broad,  with  a  displacement  of  11,000  tons,  a  speed 

Eeace  the  war  complement  of  ^ns.  The  horse  of  18  knots  at  natural  draught,  and  coal  capa- 
attcries  have  each  6  light  pieces.  The  field  city  for  20,000  miles, 
guns,  of  the  model  of  1877,  have  106*8  milli-  CommeFce. — ^The  value  of  the  imports  from 
metres  bore  for  the  light  and  86*9  millimetres  Europe  was  873,700,000,  from  Finland,  13,200,- 
for  the  heavy  batteries.  The  fortress  artillery,  000,  from  Asia,  50,000,000  rubles  in  1^,  mak- 
mortar  regiments,  train,  railroad  brigades,  sap-  ing  the  total  of  487,000,000  rubles.  The  exports 
pers  and  miners,  sharp-shooters,  and  most  of  tne  to  European  countries  were  687,000,000,  to  Fin- 
troops  in  Asia  are  outside  the  formations  of  the  land  17,600,000,  and  to  Asia  61,900,000  rubles; 
corps  d^armee.  The  army  is  recruited  in  24  lo-  total,  76i3,000,000  rubles.  From  Germany  came 
cal  districts,  divided  into  558  administrations.  124,315,000  rubles  of  imports ;  from  Great  Brit- 
Three  quarters  of  the  conscripts  of  Poland,  Es-  ain,  100,704,000  rubles ;  from  the  United  States, 
thonia,  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Bessarabia  are  50,760,000  rubles ;  from  China, 27^380,000 rubles; 
scattered  through  all  the  Russian  infantry  regi-  from  France,  19,108,000  rubles ;  from  Ans^ia- 
ments.  The  foot  artillery  is  recruited  locally,  Hungary,  18,779,000  rubles ;  from  Persia,  11,650,- 
but  the  guards,  grenadiers  and  rifies,  cavalry,  000  rubles;  from  Belgium. 8,224,000  rubles;  from 
horse  and  reserve  artillery,  technical  troops,  etc.,  Italv,  7,581,000  rubles;  from  Turkey,  7,111,000 
are  taken  indiscriminately  from  all  parts  of  the  rubles;  from  Sweden  and  Norway.  6,111,000  ru- 
eropire.  The  levy  of  recruits  for  1890  was  262,-  bles;  from  the  Netherlands, 4,442,000 rubles ;  from 
400  men,  inclusive  of  2,400  special  troops.  The  Roumania,  1,628,000  rubles ;  from  Denmark,  1,- 
peace  effective  was  883^  battalions  of  foot  sol-  623,000  rubles ;  from  Greece.  1,156,000  rubles ; 
diers  of  all  classes,  having  15,678  officers  and  from  all  other  countries,  46,670,000  rubles.  Of 
426,604  men ;  844  squadrons  of  cavalry,  num-  the  exports,  274,377,000  rubles  went  to  Great 
bering  2,186  officers  and  57,862  men,  with  50,730  Britain,  192,345,000  rubles  to  Germany,  47,793,- 
horses ;  346  batteries  of  field  artillery,  number-  000  rubles  to  the  Netherlands,  42,893,000  rubles 
ing  2.048  officers  and  60,098  men ;  44  companies  to  France,  80,972,000  rubles  to  Austria-Hungary, 
of  engineers,  numbering  772  officers  and  23,547  30,141,000  rubles  to  Italy,  26,196,000  rubles  to 
men ;  military  equipages,  423  officers  and  7,178  Belgium,  18,758,000  rubles  to  Turkev,  13,184,000 
men;  reserves,  4,182  officers  and  63,263  men;  rubles  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  11,648,000  rubles 
garrison  troops,  1,605  officers  and  88,428  men ;  to  Denmark,  8,819,000  rubles  to  Persia,  7,002,000 
depot  troops,  202  officers  and  4,836  men ;  Cossack  rubles  to  Roumania,  6,838,000  rubles  to  Greece, 
infantry,  150  officers  and  4,956  men ;  11  smiad-  1,522,000  rubles  to  the  United  States,  1,359,000 
rons  and  275  sotnias  of  Cossacks,  1,912  officers  rubles  to  China,  and  51,555,000  rubles  to  all  oth- 
and  44,714  men ;  Cossack  artillery,  100  officers  er  countries. 

and  3,340  men,  with  106  guns ;  2iB  sotnias  of  In  the  report  of  the  trade  with  other  countries 

militia  in  the  Caucasus,  71  officers  and  3,358  of  Europe  tne  imports  of  textile  materials  were 

men ;    custom-house  and  frontier  guards,  860  valued  at  126,870,000  rubles,  and  the  exports 

officers  and  28,500  men ;  total  peace  effective,  at  109,135,000 ;  the  exports  of  cereals  at  352,- 

30,184  officers  and  766,684  men,  with  152,386  030,000  rubles,  against  427,032,000  rubles  in 

horses.    The  war  effective  is  reported  to  be  49,-  1888 ;  the  exports  of  timber  at  54,863,000  rubles; 

169  officers  and  2,343,158  men,  with   830,087  the  exports  of  linseed  at  45,178,000  rubles;  the 

horses,  not  counting  the  territorial  army  and  the  imports  of  tea  and  coffee  at  19,877,000  rubles ;  the 

Cossack  militia.  imports  of  coal  at  15,084,000  rubles ;  the  exports 

The  Navy. — ^The  naval  forces  in  1889  consisted  of  naphtha  and  petroleum  at  6,333,000  moles ; 

of  24  ironclads,  including  8  under  construction,  the  imports  of  hides,  leather,  and  peltry  at  11,- 
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976,000  rubles,  and  the  exports  at  11424,000  tres  of  wires.    The  internal  messages  numbered 

rubles;  the  exports  of  sugar  at  13,745,000  ru-  8,638,039;  foreign  messages  dispatched,  679,808 ; 

bles;  the  exports  of  animals  at  12,955,000  ru-  foreign  messages  received,  727,122;  total,  includ- 

bles;  the  imports  of  tobacco  at  2,888,000,  and  ing  official  and  in  transit,  10,804,587.  The  receipts 

the  exports  at  1,048.000  rubles ;  the  imports  of  were  2,284,725  francs. 

dye  stuffs  at  15,734,000  rubles ;  the  exports  of  Finland. — ^The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  by 

hair  and  bristles  at  13,101,000  rubles;  the  im-  the  treaty  of  1809  and  theBpecial  grant  of  Alex- 

ports  of  tissues,  trimmings,  and  apparel  at  9,983,-  ander  I,  renewed  by  his  successors,  has  preserved 

000  and  the  exports  at  10,282,000  rubles ;  the  im-  some  of  its  ancient  constitutional  liberties.    A 

ports  of  raw  metals  at  24,238,000  rubles;   the  national   Parliament   is  convoked  every  three 

total  imports  of  alimentary  substances  at  85,-  years  to  consider  projects  of  law  submitted  by 

849,000,  and  the  exports  at  897,937,000  rubles;  the  Emperor,  who  is  Grand  Duke  of  Finland, 

the  imports  of  raw  and  partly  manufactured  ma-  For  altering  the  Constitution  or  levying  taxes, 

terials  at  242,682,000,  and  tne  exports  at  254,-  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  four  Chambers  of 

835,000  rubles ;  the  imports  of  manufactured  ar-  Parliament,  representing  the  four  estates  of  the 

tides  at  75,223,000,  ana  the  exports  at  21,858,000  nobles,  clergy,  burgesses,  and  peasants,  is  neces- 

rubles.    The  imports  of  precious  metals  across  sary.    There  is  a  Senate  sitting  at  Helsing^ors, 

the  European  frontiers  were  9,349,000  and  the  the  members  of  which  are  nominated  by  the 

exports  17,411,000  rubles ;  and  the  imports  from  Crown,  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  adminis- 

Asia  were  1,815,000  and  the  exports  8,062,000  tration  of  the  duchy.    The  moncv  unit  is  the 

rubles.    The  imports  of  tea  overland  from  Asia  mark,  having  the  same  value  as  the  franc.    In 

in  1889 amounted  to  17,579,000  rubles;  textile  1888  the  customs  produced  16,484,000,  and  in 

materials,  10,190,000  rubles;   the  grain  exports  1889  over  19,000,0(X)  marks.    During  the  trien- 

to  Asia  17,558,000  rubles;  the  exports  of  textile  nial  period  1888-'90   a   surplus  of  15,000,000 

manufactures,  2,485,000  rubles.  marks  m»umulated  in  the  treasury.    The  ex- 

The  export  movement  was  checked  and  im-  ports  are  timber,  wood  pulp,  pa{)er,  cardboard 

portation  stimulated  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the  val-  and  paper  hangings,  iron  and  steel  goods,  but- 

ue  of  the  paper  ruble  in  the  summer  of  1890.  ter,  leather,  hides,  and  pitch.    Since  uie  imposi- 

which  was  attributed  to  German  bourse  manipu-  tion  of  heavy  duties  on  Finnish  products  in 

lators.    In  order  to  make  the  duties  correspond  1885  the  exports  to  Russia  have  steadily  de- 

with  the  altered  rate  of  exchange,  they  were  clined,  while  those  to  England,  Germany,  and 

raised  all  around  20  per  cent,  by  a  uk^e  Issued  other  countries  have  grown, 

on  Aup:.  80,  the  effect  of  which  was  neutralized  Bassiflcatlon  of  Finland.— The  policy  of 

by  an  immediate  further  rise  of  20  per  cent,  in  amalgamating   the   non- Russian   communities 

the  exchange  value  of  the  paper  ruble.  with  the  general  mass  of  the  Russian  nation  by 

Narigatlon. — In  1888  688  vessels  were  en-  abolishins^  their  guaranteed  autonomous  institu- 

tered  at  the  White  Sea  ports,  of  which  809  were  tions  and  promoting  conformity  with  the  state 

with  cargoes,  and  674  were  cleared  with  cargoes  religion    was   vigorously   prosecuted    in    1890. 

and  2  in  ballast ;  6,965  were  entered  and  6,886  PolK>donstcheff,  the  procurator-general  of  the 

cleared  at  the  Baltic  ports,  8,553  of  the  former  Holy  Synod,  who  encleavored  to  wipe  out  the 

and  all  except  415  of  the  latter  carrving  cargoes;  Russian  sects   by  relentless  persecution,  used 

6.278  were  entered  and  6,227  cleared  at  the  ports  both  force  and  enticements  to  induce  the  Uniate 

of  the  Black  Sea,  4,745  arriving  and  only  908  Catholics  of  the  Polish  provinces  to  adopt  the 

going  away  without  cargoes ;  and  on  the  Cas-  orthodox   religion,  and  planted  churches  and 

plan  Sea  1,040  were  entered  and  1,005  were  missionaries  among  the  Lutherans  of  the  Baltic 

cleared.      For  the  entire  empire  the  arrivals  provinces.    The  separate  judicial  and  municipal 

numbered  14,971,  of  which  6,291  brought  car-  institutions  and  all  the  rights  of  self-govern- 

go€».  and  the  departures  numbered  14,794,  of  ment  having  been  abolished,  the  officials  could 

which  18,200  sailed  with  cargoes.    Of  the  total  proceed  witnout  restraint  in  their  task  of  up- 

number  entered  10,042,  and  of  the  vessels  cleared  rooting   the  German   language  and  forms  of 

9,917,  were  steamers.     Of  the  vessels  entered,  worship.     Pastors  who  resisted   ran   the  risk 

4,623  were  English,  2,623  Russian,  1,740  Swed-  of  being  deprived   of   their  incomes,   for  the 

ish  and  Norwegian,  1,711  German,  1,050  Danish,  chuich  lands  and  endowments  that  were  former- 

830  Turkish,  652  Austrian,  and  185  Dutch,  etc.  ly  managed  by  the  clergy  for  their  own  benefit, 

Bailroads. — The  railroads  on  Sept.  1, 1890,  were  placed  in  charge  of  local  lay  committees 

had  a  total  length  of  26,554  versts  or  28,327  kil-  dominated  by  Russian  officials.    Candidates  for 

ometres,  without  reckoning  the  railroads  of  Fin-  the  ministry  were  compelled  to  seek  the  approval 

land,  measuring  1,825  kilometres,  and  the  Trans-  of  the  Czar  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  confirma- 

caspian  line  of  1,488  kilometres.     The  gross  tion  was  required  also  for  Catholic  appointments 

earnings  of  the  state  railroads  in  1888  were  in  Poland.     In  South  Russia  the  Russification 

279,444,317  francs.  of  the  once  favored  and  encouraged  German 

Posts  and  Telegraphs. — In  1888  there  passed  agricultural  colonies  was  begun,  ana  ordinances 

through  the  post-office  157,121,000  domestic  and  were  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Kieff  to  repress 

22,078,000  foreign  letters,  17,300,000  domestic  and  restrict  their  influence, 

and  8,254,000  foreign  postal  cards,  19,006,000  do-  In  Januarv,  a  commission  composed  of  mem- 

roestic  and  8.873.000  foreign  papers  and  circu-  bers  of  the  Russian  Council  of  State  and  of  the 

lars.  and  11,994,000  money  letters  of  the  value  of  Finnish  Senate,  met  to  consider  a  project  for  se- 

16,299,985,000  francs.    The  receipts  were  75,259,-  curing  a  closer  union  of  Finland  and  Russia  by 

188  and  the  expenses  91,787,784  francs.  abolishing  certain  constitutional  rights  of  the 

The  telegraphs  had  an  aggregate  length  in  grand  duchy.     The  commission  approved  the 

1888  of  122,020  kilometres,  with  284,687  kilome-  amalgamation  of  the  Finnish  customs,  post- 
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office,  and  railroad  system,  with  those  of  the  this  restriction,  though  by  special  law  of  1866 
empire  and  the  introduction  of  the  Rossian  mechanics  could  obtain  licenses  to  lire  t«npor»- 
currency  and  abolition  of  the  Finnish  gold  coin-  rily  outside  the  pale,  which  comprises  the  west- 
age,  though  not  of  the  metallic  standard.  The  ern  frontier  proTinces  and  Poland.  Within  the 
postal  service  of  the  empire  was  extended  to  pale  Jews  have  been  restricted  by  law  to  the 
Finland  bv  a  ukase  issuea  in  the  summer.  The  towns.  They  are  unable  to  hold  real  estate  or 
law  introaucing  the  Russian  silver  currency  was  to  employ  Christian  labor.  In  1890  the  GoTem- 
promulgated  later.  On  the  recommendation  of  ment  undertook  to  apply  the  laws  that  had  been 
the  Minister  of  Finance  the  paper  ruble  was  allowed  to  become  a  desld  letter.  Bya  new  edict 
also  made  legal  tender  at  a  rate  fixed  monthly  in  all  Jews  in  villages,  with  the  exception  of  settles 
accordance  with  the  quotations  of  the  London  in  Jewish  agrictntural  colonies  established  before 
Exchange.  In  regara  to  the  separate  customs  1882,  were  compelled  to  take  up  their  residence 
frontier,  which  a  section  of  the  Finns  were  will-  in  the  cities.  The  licenses  of  artisans  were  with- 
ing  to  see  abolished  for  the  sake  of  extendinjg  drawn ;  also  the  right  to  carry  on  trade  in  Bin, 
their  trade  in  Russia,  it  was  decided  to  leave  it  Libau,  Rostoif,  and  other  towns  beyond  uie 
for  the  present  as  it  is,  lest  Finnish  competition  pale.  The  professions  and  the  Government  serv- 
should  ruin  Russian  paper  mills  and  other  in-  ice  were  closed  altogether  to  persons  of  this 
dustries.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  the  Czar  faith.  The  former  regulations  limited  the  pro- 
announced  his  purpose  of  incorporating  the  portion  of  Jewish  students  in  the  universities 
army  of  the  duchy  as  a  brigade  in  the  imperial  and  other  institutions  of  learning  to  5  per  cent, 
army.  These  measures  were  all  preliminary  to  This  proportion  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent,  and 
the  entire  suppression  of  the  national  Govern-  from  many  schoob  all  the  Jewish  students  were 
ment  that  Finland  has  enjoyed  by  special  con-  driven  away.  The  Council  of  State  considered 
cessions  of  the  Czars  since  1810,  ana  the  reduG-  a  project  for  modifying  and  making  more 
tion  of  the  grand  duchy  to  a  province  of  the  stnngent  the  anti-Jewish  regulations  in  Deoem- 
empire  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  prov-  ber.  The  zone  of  50  versts  from  the  frontier, 
inces.  A^  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  within  which  Jews  were  permitted  to  live,  was 
the  Constitution  of  Finland  with  the  view  of  its  to  be  increased  to  100  versts.  The  May  laws 
complete  absorption.  were   extended   to  Poland,  which  was  before 

Tne  Tolstoi  Reforms. — ^The  project  of  the  exempt  from  their  application.    Jewish  lawyers 

late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  miscalled  reform,  were  prohibited  from  practicing  except  by  special 

was  inaugurated  by  the  appointment,  on  Feb.  permission  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.    £ra- 

13,  1890,  of  district  chiefs  m  six  governments,  ployment  as  military  surgeons  and  in  any  ca- 

Instead  of  selecting  only  persons  of  superior  pacity  under  the  Government  was  taken  away 

education,  as  the  laws  as  approved  by  the  Em-  from  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  such  oo- 

peror  on  July  24, 1889,  prescribed,  it  was  found  cupations,  and  the  profession  of  engineering  was 

necessary    to    appoint   temporarily   men   who  shut  against  Jews,  who  were  also  forbidden  to 

seem^  fitted -for  the  ofilce  without  regard  to  enga^  in  mining  operations  or  purchase  shares 

their  school  training.     Among  the  288  Nat-  in  mining  property.    It  was  calculated  that  by 

sehalniki,  only  12  were  of  higher  military  rank  these   new  and  revived  edicts  about  2,000,000 

than  captain  and  10  of  corresponding  rank  in  persons  were  suddenly  deprived  of  the  means  of 

the  civil  service,  while  not  more  than  1  per  cent  support    The  ri^ht  to  vote  for  members  of  the 

possessed  the  desired  university  education.    The  eemstvoa  or  provmcial  councUs  was  taken  away. 

introduction  of  the  new  administrative  system  in  Many  hundreds  of  small  towns  were  included  m 

six  more  governments  was  postponed  till  October,  the  category  of  country  villages,  and  the  Jewish 

and  the  scheme  was  subjectea  to  modifications  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  principal  citiesw 

in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained,  which  The  governors  of  many  provinces  by  adminis- 

augnred,  on  the  whole,  unfavorably  for  the  sue-  trative  decrees  added  arbitrary  recniilations  of 

cess  of  the  project  their  own  and  enforced  the  new  edicts  with  a 

Edicts  against  the  Jews. — ^The  Jewish  pop-  thoroughness  that  nothing  could  mitigate  but 

ulation  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  6,000,000.    A  bribery.    One  governor  issued  an  ordinance  per- 

partfal  census  taken  recently  in  the  western  and  mittin?  the  police  to  flog  Jews  publicly  who 

southwestern  provinces  makes  the  Jews  11*3  per  showed  them  or  any  Christians  disrespect    For- 

cent  of  the  whole  population.    The  total  num-  eign  Jews  were  generally   expelled  from   the 

ber  was  2,843,364,  of  whom  2,261,863  were  found  country,  except  those  who  became  merchants  of 

in  the  towns.    In  Odessa  thev  number  73,389,  the  first  ^ild.    Bv  the  new  law,  apothecaries, 

constituting  35*1   per  cent  of  the  population,  dentists,  phpicians  assistants,  and  mid  wives,  as 

Since  1881  oppressive  regulations  and  popular  well  as  artisans,  are  expelled  from  the  places 

violence,  depriving  them  of  their  means  of  live-  where  they  have  been  livmgoutside  the  pale; 
lihood,  have  driven  large  numbers  to  emigrate       Unlyerisity  Tronbles.~-The  Russian  students 

to  England,  the  United  States,  and  other  coun-  are  constantly  restive  under  the  university  reg- 

tries.     This  movement  has  abated    since  the  ulations  of  1884,  which  suppressed  all  the  an- 

peasant    riots   against   the  Jews   that   spread  cient  rights  of  academic  self-government,  placed 

through  the  southern    provinces  in  1882  and  the  schools  under  the  supervision  of  Government 

1883.    According  to  the    laws  decreed  on  the  inspectors  and  the  students  under  snrveillanoe, 

recommendation  of  Gen.  Ignatieff*s  commission  ana  drove  away  the  best  of  the  professors.    At 

in    May,  1882,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  the  Petroffskj  Aicricultural  Academy,  in  Moscow, 

strictly  enforced,  Jews  are  permitted  to  reside  the  officials  in  February  objected  to  a  students' 

in  only  sixteen  of  the  sixty-eight  governments  of  entertainment  at  which  strangers  were  admitted 

European  Russia.    Merchants  of  the  first  guild  and  refreshments  were  sold  for  the  benefit  it 

and  professional  men  are  alone  excepted  from  was  suspected,  of  political  exiles.    An  ordinanoe 
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was  posted  forbidding  outsiders  to  enter  the  honse  of  the  exile  Kotkine,  where  they  would 
buildings  without  permission  of  the  school  get  their  answer.  In  the  morning  a  police  officer 
authorities.  The  c^udents  held  indignation  came  with  a  command  for  them  to  accompany 
meetings,  and  the  goyeming  body  decided  to  him  immediately  to  the  office  of  the  administra- 
expel  a  number.  The  director  was  mishandled  tion.  When  they  argued  about  the  contradictory 
in  the  course  of  the  dispute.  The  professors  nature  of  the  orders  he  left  in  anger,  and  imme- 
sympathized  with  the  students.  The  agitation  diately  afterward  Cossack  soldiers  broke  down 
spread  to  the  Unirersity  of  Moscow,  when  all  the  doors  and  struck  among  them  with  the 
tne  students  in  the  academy  were  arrested  and  butts  of  muskets.  Some  drew  their  revolvers, 
a  list  of  demands  was  formulated,  as  follows:  shots  were  fired  and  returned,  one  of  the  prison- 
1.  Autonomy  of  the  universities  and  superior  ers  wounded  the  governor,  who  appeared  on  the 
schools,  according  to  the  statute  of  1863 ;  2.  scene,  the  soldiers  drew  up  outside  and  fired  into 
Complete  freedom  of  teaching ;  8.  Admission  of  the  house,  and  when  the  deadly  work  was  over 
Jews  with  the  same  rights  as  other  students ;  4  it  was  found  that  6  exiles  had  been  killed  and 
Free  access  to  the  universities  without  distinction  0  wounded.  Gen.  Ignatieff,  the  Governor  of 
of  belief,  nationality,  social  rank,  or  sex ;  5.  Free-  Eastern  Siberia,  ordered  a  court-martial,  which 
dom  of  meeting  ana  recognition  of  the  students'  found  all  the  exiles  flfuiltv,  except  one,  and  sen- 
societies;  6.  Establishment  of  a  students'  court  tenced  8  to  be  hanged  ana  ibany  others  to  long 
or  council ;  7.  Abolition  of  police  inspection  and  terms  of  penal  servitude.  Contrary  to  the  ex- 
authoritv ;  8.  Reduction  of  fees  to  the  scale  of  pectations  that  were  entertained  outside  of 
1868.  The  students  of  Dorpat,  Warsaw,  St  Pe-  Russia,  the  persons  who  were  responsible  for 
tersburg,  Kharkoff,  Kiefl,  and  Odessa  held  mass  the  butchery  were  not  disciplined.  Ostashine 
meetings  to  demand  the  restoration  of  autonomy  was  even  rewarded  for  his  energy  by  being  made 
and  subscribe  to  lists  of  grievances  of  the  same  permanent  governor  of  the  provmce. 
tenor  as  that  of  the  Moscow  students.  The  Not  long  after  these  events  transpired,  another 
movement  began  to  spread  beyond  the  universi-  tale  of  horror  came  from  Eastern  Siberia  that 
ties,  when  the  students  were  incarcerated  by  produced  a  profounder  impression  in  Russia, 
hundreds  and  expelled  from  the  schools.  It  took  The  female  prisoners  at  Kara  had  lon^  com- 
the  form  of  a  constitutional  agitation  for  free  plained  of  the  brutal  insolence  of  the  director, 
institutions.  Pamphlets  printed  on  secret  presses  Masukoff.  Madame  Soluzeff-Kovalsky,  who  was 
or  smuggled  from  abroaa  demanded  the  aboli-  to  be  transferred  to  Verkne-Udinsk,  was  dragged 
tion  of  tne  autocratic  power  of  the  Czar.  These  from  her  bed,  stripped,  and  clothed  in  a  con- 
were  scattered  in  churches,  tea  shops,  and  rail-  vict's  dress.  Her  companions  entered  a  formal 
road  cars,  or  left  in  letter  boxes,  without  the  complaint,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  they  ab- 
polioe  being^  able  to  detect  the  persons  engaged  stained  in  concert  from  food  for  eighteen  days,  at 
in  the  distribution.  The  a^tation  was  kept  up  the  end  of  which  Masukoff  .offered  his  resiena- 
by  the  circulation  of  portraits  of  Alexander  II,  tion.  This  the  Governor-General,  Baron  Korf, 
the  emancipator  of  tne  serfs  and  projector  of  would  not  accept  The  women  starved  them- 
oonstitutional  reform,  until  the  sale  of  the  pict-  selves  again  for  a  week,  and  were  only  induced 
ures  was  prohibited.  The  Agricultural  Academy  to  take  Rx>d  by  a  false  tale — that  the  lailer  had 
and  the  university  of  Moscow  and  the  Techno-  been  displaced.  When  they  learned  the  decep- 
logical  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg  were  closed  for  tion  they  organized  a  third  hunger  strike,  which 
several  weeks.  From  the  first  named  58  students  lasted  twentv-two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  Ma- 
were  excluded ;  from  the  Moscow  University,  dame  Nahyda  Sihida  went  to  the  director  and 
55 ;  from  the  St  Petersburg  University,  22 ;  from  slapped  his  face,  after  calling  him  avillain.  Baron 
the  Technological  Institute,  25 ;  from  the  School  Korf  tele^phcd  orders  to  punish  any  act  of  re- 
of  Forestry,  15;  from  the  Veterinary  Institution  bell  ion  with  flogging.  The  male  prisoners  signed 
in  Kharkoff,  17.  a  declaration,  informing  the  authorities  that  they 
Siberian  Atrocities. — ^In  the  beginning  of  would  destroy  themselves  in  a  body  if  corporal 
1800  the  newspapers  of  Europe  ^ave  the  details  punishment  was  inflicted  on  any  political  pris- 
of  a  cruel  massacre  of  political  prisoners  in  East-  oner.  Although  the  surgeon  declared  her  unable 
em  Siberia.  About  80  persons  of  both  sexes  to  bear  the  punishment,  Madame  Sihida  was 
who  had  been  exiled  by  administrative  order  finally,  by  order  of  the  superior  prison  authori- 
were  at  Yakutsk,  the  last  station  before  crossing  ties,  taken  into  the  prison  yard  and  beaten  with 
the  mountains  and  snowy  plains  to  Verkhoiansk  100  lashes,  from  which  she  died.  Three  of  her 
and  Kollrosk.  The  acting  govemer,  Ostashine,  companions  poisoned  themselves  to  death,  and 
refused  to  advance  a  si&cient  allowance  of  when  the  facts  came  to  be  known  in  the  men's 
money  to  enable  them  to  procure  food  for  the  prison  all  the  80  prisoners  swallowed  poison, 
journey,  and  made  a  change  in  the  rules  that  re-  The  convulsions  of  2  who  died  warned  the  jail- 
duced  the  quantity  of  provisions  that  they  were  ers,  who  forced  the  rest  to  take  emetics, 
allowed  to  take.  A  collective  petition  to  tne  au-  Nlliilistie  Aetlylty. — The  refugee  propa- 
thorities  being  treated  as  seditious  in  Russia,  gandists  of  Nihilism,  alter  being  expellea  from 
they  each  signed  a  letter  protesting  that  the  new  Switzerland,  made  Paris  their  headquarters.  A 
orders  would  entail  suffering  on  all  and  death  band  of  young  persons,  who  had  been  studying 
to  the  weak,  and  went  in  a  oody  to  the  ofilce  of  medicine  and  ottier  branches  in  the  Swiss  and 
the  provincial  administration  to  present  their  French  schools,  engaged  in  making  bombs.  Ex- 
remonstrance.  The  governor,  vexed  at  these  periments  with  explosives  in  the  woods  at  Raincy 
proceeding  was  determined  to  treat  them  as  put  the  police  on  their  track,  and  on  May  20 
rebels  against  his  authority^.  They  were  ordered  simultaneous  arrests  were  made  of  13  indiviauals 
not  to  show  themselves  again  at  the  Government  named :  Reinstein  and  his  wife,  Nakachizo,  Ste- 
Offioe,  but  to  assemble  on  the  morrow  at  the  panoff,  Katchinzeff,  Berdichevsky,  Levoff,  Orloff- 
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sky,  Lavrenius,  Achkinazi,  Demski,  Mile.  Brom-  ovsky  were  brought  up  for  trial  three  weeks  later, 
berg,  and  Mile.  Fedorovna.  The  founder  of  the  and  the  trial  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
Socialistic  party  in  Poland,  Mendelssohn,  was,  at  The  constitutional  agitation,  as  it  was  called, 
the  instance  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  arrested  was  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  students'  dis- 
likewise,  but  was  discharged  because  no  oonnec-  turbanoes ;  but  the  stories  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
tion  could  be  traced  between  him  and  the  others,  political  exiles  had  done  much  to  produce  the 
Loaded  bombs,  bottles  of  explosives,  and  tools  ferment,  and  a  letter  written  by  Mme.  Tshebri- 
for  making  copper  bombs  were  found  in  the  kova,  a  lady  widely  known  from  her  writings  on 
houses  of  severaL  They  were  tried,  and  on  July  female  education,  who  had  nerer  before  taken 
5  Reinstein,  Nakachizo,  Katchinxeff,  Lavrenius,  part  in  political  discussions,  had  contributed  s^iU 
Levoff.  and  Orloffsky  were  sentenced  to  three  more  to  the  excitement,  which,  in  turn,  communi- 
years'  imprisonment.  Gen.  Seliverstoff,  who  had  cated  a  fresh  impulse  to  Nihilistic  activities  and 
succeedea  Gen.  Mesentzoft  as  Chief  of  the  Third  gave  rise  to  renewed  plots  against  the  life  of 
Section,  but  had  lost  his  post  because  his  fear  of  the  Czar.  Mme.  Tshebrikova^  epistle  was  ad- 
being  murdered  like  his  predecessor  had  betrayed  dressed  to  the  Czar,  and  a  copy  was  delivered  to 
him  into  an  act  of  cowardice,  was  living  in  re-  each  of  the  ministers.    In  it  she  described  the 


latally  shot  bya  Polish  Hebrew  named  Podlevsky.  other  functionaries  had  counseled  after  the 
Some  French  journalists  aided  the  escape  of  the  murder  of  Alexander  II  as  the  only  means  of 
murderer  to  Spain.  Ue  was  sul^equently  arrested  saving  the  autocracy.  The  autocracy,  ^e  said, 
at  Olot,  and  tne  abettors  of  his  flight,  liabruyere,  was  practically  one  of  the  public  f  unctionaries» 
Gregroire,  and  Mme.  Duc-Quercy,  were  tried  and  for  the  Emperor  is  obliged  to  ^ee  only  what  the 
convicted  on  their  own  declarations.  Mendels-  Tehinovnilei  permit  him  to  see.  Revolution  and 
sohn  was  again  arrested  and  was  detained  in  teiTorism  were  not  the*  fruit  of  the  reforms  of  Al- 
prison  for  weeks,  and  finally  expelled.  exander  II,  since  obliterated,  but  of  the  tardiness 
In  the  early  part  of  November  the  police  of  St.  and  insufficiency  of  those  reforms.  At  present 
Petersburg  searched  the  house  of  a  privy  coun-  the  country  is  governed  without  law  according 
cilor,  a  high  ofKcial  of  the  Holy  Synod,  to  which  to  the  caprice  cf  functionaries  who  abuse  their 
their  attention  had  been  directed  by  an  anony-  power  for  the  gratification  of  spite  and  passion  ^ 
mous  letter.  There  they  found,  in  the  apartment  and  the  advancement  of  their  private  interests, 
of  the  officiaPs  niece,  Olga  Ivanovsky,  proclam-  Spoliation  and  excesses  gp  unpunished.  Each 
ations,  manuscripts  in  cipher,  some  dynamite,  governor  is  an  autocrat  in  his  province,  each 
and  letters  from  Nihilists  in  the  Russian  prov-  Idpravnik  in  his  district,  each  Stanavoi  in  his 
inces  and  in  foreign  jzountries.  On  the  evidence  canton,  and  each  Ouriadntk  in  his  villa^  By 
furnished  by  these  documents,  a  large  number  closing  the  high  schools  and  universities  to 
of  persons  were  arrested  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  vounp^  men  without  fortunes,  the  Minister  of 
other  towns.  Five  prisoners,  who  had  been  ar-  Public  Instruction  had  irritated  the  poorer  sec- 
rested  some  time  before,  were  tried  before  a  sec-  tion  of  the  nobility  and  other  classes,  and  the 
tion  of  the  Senate  in  the  middle  of  November,  regulation  restricting  students  to  the  schools 
They  were  Sophie  Gtinzberg,  a  Jewess  from  and  universities  of  their  own  districts  and  all 
Kertch,  who  was  intimately  associated  with  Olga  his  other  measures  tended  to  stifle  education* 
Ivanovsky ;  Michael  Stoyanofsky,  a  Jewish  stu-  The  Czar  and  his  family  had  nearly  paid  with 
dent  in  the  University ;  Leib  Freifeld,  son  of  a  their  lives  for  the  suppression  of  exposures  in 
Jewish  merchant ;  Alexis  Orotchko,  a  soldier  in  the  press  of  the  jobberv  and  corruption  in  the 
the  fortress  of  Sebastopol ;  and  Peter  Dooshefsky,  construction  of  railroads.  The  pohcvof  perse- 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  in  the  garrison  of  Cron-  cuting  thought  drives  the  youth  of  the  country 
stadt  The  men  were  all  acquaintances  and  into  the  camp  of  the  revolutionists.  The  Gov- 
helpers  of  Sophie  GQnzberg,  and  the  band  was  emment  employs  provocating  agents  in  the  Ni- 
discovered  through  a  slip  of  paper  threatening  hilistic  press  and  accepts  with  open  arms  and 
the  assassination  of  the  Czar,  wnich  was  found  in  believes  without  question  the  revolutionists  who 
her  purse  that  she  had  left  inadvertently  in  a  can  be  induced  to  betray  their  associates.  On 
tobacco  shop.  Lieut.  Tchijefsky  and  Simon  their  testimony  and  that  of  police  spies  interested 
Stoyanofsky,  who  were  arrested  at  the  same  time  in  securing  convictions,  political  prisonera,  some- 
with  the  others,  became  insane  in  prison.  The  times  children  of  fourteen  years,  are  consigned  to 
GQnzberg  woman  had  been  an  active  agent  in  solitary  confinement  or  to  the  often  fatal  hard- 
spreading  the  revolutionary  propaganda  in  the  ships  of  exile.  Offenses  that  would  be  punished 
army,  and  had  the  co-operation  of  the  officer  in  Austria  with  two  weeks'  imprisonment  entail 
who  went  mad  and  of  Lieut.  Yastreboff,  who  twelve  years  of  banishment  to  Eastern  Siberia, 
had  recently  died.  Dooshefskv*s  complicity  was  And  when  legal  proofs  are  wanting  an  adminis- 
not  proved,  and  he  alone  of  tne  5  prisoners  was  trative  order  is  signed  on  the  mere  suspicion  of 
acquitted.  The  others  were  condemned  to  death,  the  police  functionaries  for  the  deportation  of 
The  first  5  prisoners  of  the  circle  of  Olga  Ivan-  persons  to  that  deadly  climate. 
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SABBATH     UNION,   AMERICAN.     The  bodies  of  many  kinds,  and  from  individuals. 

American  Sabbath  Union  was  organized  Dec.  A  certificate  of  incorporation  had  been  taken 

12,  1888,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  basis,  as  out  under  the  lavs  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

declared  in  its  constitution,  of  **  the  Divine  au-  and  was  accepted  by  the  meeting.    It  was  re- 

thority  and  universal  and  perpetual  obligation  solved  to  recjuest  Congress  to  pass  a  law  requiring 

of  the  Sabbath,  as  manifested  m  the  order  and  the  Columbian  Exhibition  to  be  closed  on  the 

constitution  of  nature,  declared  in  the  revealed  Lord's  Day,  and  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  to 

will  of  God,  formulated  in  the  fourth  command-  close  the  Kdoons  and  other  places  of  traffic  in 

ment  of  the  moral  law,  interpreted  and  applied  Chicago  on  Sundays  during  the  exhibition.    A 

by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  trans-  recommendation  was  addressed  to  workingmen 

ferred  to  the  Christian  Sabbath,  or  Lord*s  Day,  that  they  endeavor  to  obtain  the  Lord*s  Day  as 

by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  approved  by  its  a  day  of  rest  for  themselves  and  their  families, 

beneficent  influence  upon  personal  and  national  The  treasurer  reported  that  his  receipts  for  the 

life."     Its  object  is  to  preserve  the  Christian  year  had  been  $10,219,  all  of  which,  except  $84, 

Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship.    Its  or-  had  been  disbureed. 

fanization  includes  a  president.  Col.  Elliott  F.  SALT,  NEW  FIELDS  OF.  Recent  reports  to 
hepard,  three  vice-presidents  at  large,  a  vice-  the  Legislature  of  New  York  show  that  the  salt 
president  representing  each  religious  denomina-  brine  from  the  State  reservation  at  Syracuse  is 
tion  which  has  offlciaUy  appointed  representative  decreasing  both  in  quantity  and  in  strength, 
members,  and  one  yice-presldent  from  each  State  Several  test  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  reserva- 
and  Territory  of  the  Union,  and  three  secreta-  tion  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  and 
ries — the  General  Secretary,  a  Secretary  of  Pub-  stronger  brine,  but  thus  far  without  success, 
lications,  and  a  Corresponding  Secretaiy.  Eight  Outside  of  the  reservation,  within  a  few  miles  of 
districts  are  established  and  defined  in  the  United  Syracuse,  a  bore  has  been  made  through  785  feet 
States,  each  of  which  has  its  own  district  com-  oi  shale,  then  500  feet  of  limestone,  when  under- 
mittee  and  secretary,  having  charge  of  the  work  neath,  at  a  depth  of  1,210  feet  from  the  suriface, 
of  the  union  within  its  borders ;  and  the  control  the  salt  was  found  "  in  place.'*  It  is  proposed 
of  the  general  work  of  the  union  during  the  in-  that  the  rock  salt  be  converted  into  saturated 
terim  of  its  annual  sessions  is  intrust^  to  an  brine  and,  by  a  system  of  piping,  the  brine  be 
executive  committee.  Provision  is  made  in  the  brought  to  tne  city.  Satnratea  brine  can  be  con- 
constitution  for  the  organization  of  Sabbath  con-  verted  into  salt  for  market  at  88  per  cent,  less 
yentions,  and  State,  county,  city,  and  village  as-  cost  than  brine  pumped  from  the  State  wells. 
Bociatlons,  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  union.  At  its  There  is  also  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  fuel, 
first  anniversary  meeting,  held  in  Washington  besides  a  saving  of  the  State  duty.  On  the  Syra- 
in  December,  1889,  the  union  recommended  an  cuse  reservation  the  ^eat  cause  of  the  decline  of 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  the  salt  production  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
States,  so  that  the  President's  term  of  ofiice  fact  that  the  salt  of  Michigan  is  produced  with 
should  begin  on  the  first  Wednesday,  instead  of  much  less  expense  for  fuel ;  but,  more  than  all, 
the  fourth  day  of  March ;  suggested  the  enact-  because  the  mining  of  salt  in  Livingston  and 
ment  in  all  the  States  of  such  statutes  **  as  shall  other  counties  of  New  York  has  become  prac- 
best  preserve  the  rights  of  all  classes  to  the  ticable.  The  shaft  at  Piffard,  Livingston  Coun- 
weekly  rest  day,  and  promote  the  moral  welfare  ty,  has  reached  a  depth  of  1,140  feet,  but  in  the 
of  the  people'^;  advised  the  application  of  pro-  last  180  feet  there  was  a  total  of  83  feet  of  rock 
hibitory  Sunday  laws  to  the  sale  of  newspapers,  salt,  two  veins  of  which  were  22  and  53  feet,  re- 
candy,  cigars,  and  tobacco ;  and  urged  individual  spectivelv,  with  small  strips  of  shale  between. 
Sabbath  observance,  in  the  terms  of  the  fourth  The  salt  beds  of  western  New  York  extend  about 
commandment,  upon  all  the  people.  It  pledged  120  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  50  miles 
itself  to  co-operate  with  law  and  order  societies  from  north  to  south.  The  area  of  the  salt-bed 
in  efforts  to  close  liquor  saloons,  as  constituting  territory  is  therefore  nearly  5,000  square  miles, 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  works  to  be  and  the  average  thickness  is  40  feet.  This  means 
encouraged  by  it.  that  the  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
The  second  anniversary  meeting  was  held  in  Some  of  this  salt  is  now  sent  to  Syracuse  to  im- 
Philadelohia,  Dec.  8  and  9, 1890.  Keports  were  prove  the  quality  of  the  brine  on  the  State  reser- 
presentea  on  the  general  Sabbath  work ;  on  the  vation.  The  brine  from  western  New  York 
organization  of  allied  Sabbath  societies  in  vari-  holds  an  exceptionally  small  proportion  of  the 
ous  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  con-  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  This  has 
ditions  of  the  Sabbath  movement  in  New  Eng-  made  it  i)ossible  for  a  ton  of  coal  to  produce 
land,  Ohio,  and  California.  The  representatives  more  salt  in  the  Warsaw  region  than  can  be  pro- 
of the  society  had  been  active  in  forwarding  duced  by  one  in  Syracuse.  Under  the  former 
petitions  to  the  World's  Columbian  Fair  Com-  tariff  the  duty  on  foreign  salts  was  8  cents  per 
mission,  reouesting  that  the  World's  Fair  in  Chi-  hundred,  or  22  cents  for  a  barrel  of  230  pounds, 
cago  in  1893  should  be  closed  on  every  Sunday  The  new  McKinlev  tariff  places  the  same  duty 
during  its  continuance.  Nearly  five  hundred  on  salt  in  bulk,  and  12  cents  per  hundred  in  bags, 
such  petitions  had  been  received  from  idl  the  Salt  having  dropped  from  $1.30  a  barrel  in  1860 
States  of  the  Union  but  five,  from  repesentative  to  less  than  one  third  of  that  amount  in  1890,  the 
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saving  of  the  two  thirds  has  been  an  aggregate  from  the  tax  on  spirits.    The  expenditures  were 

of  about  $10,000,000  to  the  people  of  the  United  $4,087,000.    The  internal  debt  m  18^  was  $5,- 

States.  There  is  now  a  contest  between  the  ^rine  889,000,  and  there  was  a  foreign  debt  of  £300,- 

manufacturers  and  those  who  mine  salt  from  the  000.     The  imports  in  1889  amounted  to  $2,- 

westem  part  of  New  York  over  the  proposed  sale  878,000,  of  which  $958,000  came  from  Great 

of  the  State  reservation.    The  production  of  salt  Britain,  $687,000  from  Central  and  South  Amer- 

in  Michigan  is  still  carried  on  from  the  brine,  ican  countries,  $588,000  from  the  United  States, 

the  cheapness  of  fuel  in  that  locality  giving  the  $825,000  from  Germany,  $816,000  from  France, 

makers  a  great  advantiu^e  over  those  of  Syracuse,  and  $104,000  from  Italy  and  Spain.    The  total 

In  Lincoln  County,  Nevada,  the  immense  de-  value  of  the  exports  was  $5,489,000,  of  which 

posits  of  rock  salt  are  easily  reached  from  the  $1,515,000  went  to  the  United  States,  $1,117,000 

surface ;  and  it  is  said  that  any  man  can  quarry  to  Germany,  $1,006,000  to  France,  $919,000  to 

and  wheel  out  five  tons  a  dav.    It  is  only  neces-  Great  Britain,  $522,000  to  Italy,  $687,000  to 

sary  to  grind  it  to  render  it  fit  for  dairy  or  table  Central  and  South  America,  and    $17,000  to 

use.    Hitherto  this  salt  has  not  been  a  factor  in  Spain.    The  exports  of  coffee  were  valued  at 

the  market,  because  the  salt  fields  were  not  pene-  $8,502,000 ;   of   indigo,  $1,205,000  ;   of   suear, 

trated  by  the  railroads.  $200,000;  of  silver,  $171,000;  of  tobacco,  $150,- 

Recent  borings  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  000;  of  balsam  of  Peru,  $74,000. 
shown  the  presence  of  several  thick  veins  of  salt.  BeTolntion. — Gen.  Menendez,  who  defeated 
At  the  depth  of  2,500  feet  the  first  was  encoun-  Gen.  Figueroa  and  the  Zaldivar  faction  in  1885, 
tered,  and  after  an  interval  of  50  feet  the  second ;  and  frustrated  the  plan  of  Barrios  to  unite  the 
80  feet  below  the  second,  and  at  a  depth  of  3,400  five  Central  American  republics  in  one  oonfed- 
feet,  was  found  a  great  vein,  which  promised  to  eracy,  fell  in  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
be  so  thick  that  the  idea  of  finding  gas  was  Guatemalans,  and,  in  1888,  joined  Gen.  'Bogr&n^ 
abandoned,  and  the  well  was  cleared  out  and  of  Honduras,  and  the  other  presidents,  in  sign- 
dosed  temporarily.  The  salt  from  these  veins  is  ing  a  declaration  in  favor  of  union.  This  start- 
now  being  mined.  ed  afresh  the  old  conflict  between  the  Unionists 

On  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  west  of  the  Missis-  and  the  more  powerful  party  opposed  to  union 

sippi  river,  a  cluster  of  islands  forms  what  is  in  Salvador.    On  June  22, 1890,  at  the  conclusion 

known  as  Petite  Anse  Isle,  which  has  been  for  of  a  banquet  given  on  the  anniversary  of  his 

some  years  noted  for  beds  of  salt    It  has  salt  99  triumphant  occupation  of  the  capital  five  rears 

per  cent,  pure,  which  is  said  to  be  the  purest  before,  the  Presiaent  was  mvsterioiislT  murdered 

found  in  tne  world.    The  main  bed  is  from  800  by  political  enemies.    Gen.  Melesio  Marcial  snd- 

to  400  feet  in  depth.   The  mining  in  this  locality  denlv  entered  the  ball-room,  and  announced  a 

has  been  developed  to  a  very  large  extent  within  revolt  acainst  the  existing  Government,  under 

the  past  two  years.  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Ezeta,  who  had  come 

In  1887  borings  were  made  in  Reno  County,  from  Santa  Anna  with  600  men.    He  demanded 

Kansas,  which  struck  a  bed  of  salt  about  500  feet  the  deposition  of  President  Menendez,  who  was 

from  the  surface.    The  bed  was  found  to  be  800  pursued  by  revolutionists  into  an  upper  cham- 

or  400  feet  thick  of  pure  salt,  with  the  exception  oer,  and  in  the  struggle  he  was  killea  and  Gen. 

of  two  or  three  thin  layers  of  soapstone.    The  Marcial  was  shot  by  Gen.  Martinez,  who  was  taken 

field  is  many  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  estimated  prisoner  by  £zeta*s  soldiers.    The  revolutionists 

that  everj  square  acre  has  2,000,000  barrels  of  obtained  possession  of  the  barracks  after  a  brief 

salt.    Thirteen  factories  are  now  producing  salt  conflict,  in  which  28  men  were  slain.    Gen.  Carlos 

from  this  bed.  Ezeta,  commander  of  the  victorious  troops,  was 

A  salt  manufacturer  of  Austria  has  invented  a  proclaimed  Provisional  President  by  the  army, 
method  that  quickens  the  process  of  production        Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar,  who  had  been  living  in 

without  the  nsk  of  damage  to  the  product,  and  Paris,  joined.  Gen.  Fabio  Moran  and  other  parti- 

without  increasing  the  absolute  heat   It  also  re-  sans,  who  work^  together  for  his  restoraticm  to 

duces  the  expense  of  working  and  maintenance,  power.    Gen.  CamilTo  Alvarez,  in  Guatemala, 

The  invention  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  aimed  also  to  supplant  Ezeta.    The  Vice-Presi- 

boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  lowered  bv  reducing  dent  and  constitutional  successor  of  Menendez 

the  pressure.  The  evaporation  of  any  liquid  con-  actually  set  up  a  rival  government  on  the  border 

tains  a  certain  amount  of  latent  heat,  which  is  of   Honduras.     The  President  of   Guatemala 

sufficient  to  evaporate  another  quantity  of  liquid,  mobilized  his  troops  and  threatened  to  interfere 

provided  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter  is  below  to  put  an  end  to  the  unconstitutional  state  of 

the  temperature  of  the  steam  used.  affairs  in  Salvador.     Encounters  between  the 

SALYADOB,  a  republic  in  Central  America,  forces  of  Ezeta  and  his  enemies,  aided  by  their 

Gen.  Francisco  Menendez  was  proclaimed  Pro-  friends  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  resulted  in 

visional  President  on  June  19,  1885,  and  on  favor  of  the  Provisional  President  (see  Gvatb- 

March  1, 1887,  was  elected  for  a  regular  term  of  mala),  and  the  intervention  of  Gen.  Barillas  and 

four  years.  Gen.  Bogr&n  had  the  effect  of  rallying  the  peo- 

The  people  of  Salvador  are  more  largely  of  pie  to  his  support    The  defeat  of  Gen.  Rivas, 

Spanish   origin    than    the   inhabitants   of  the  after  a  sangumary  struggle  for  the  possession  of 

neighboring  republics.    The  area  of  the  repub-  the  capital,  consolidated  his  power,  and  soon 

lie  is  7,225  square  miles,  and  the  population,  as  afterward  the  Guatemalan  President  was  induced 

returned  in  the  census  of  Jan.  1,  1886,  was  by  the  membera  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  cam 

651,130,  consisting  of  318,820  males  and  382,-  to  agree  to  a  peace  on  condition  that  the  people 

801  females.    The  budget  for  1889  makes  the  of  Salvador  should  be  allowed  a  free  expression 

total  receipts  $4,110,000,  of  which  $2,252,000  in  the  choice  of  their  President.    Gen.  Rivas» 

were  derived  from  import  duties  and  $1,219,000  who  was  a  supporter  of  Vice-President  Ayala» 
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raised  a  force  of  2.000  men  in  Honduras,  marched  iiicii>al  magistrate.    Tlie  Samoan  Govornircnt  is 

on  the  capital  and  seized  the  artillery  barracks,  allowed  to  collect  certain  s[)ecified  duties  only  on 

while  Ezeta's  army  was  on  the  frontier  of  Gnate-  foreign  merchandise,  but  is  free  to  levy  taxes  on 

mala,  encamped  opposite  the  army  of  volunteers  the  natives,  and  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 

that  threatened  his  overthrow,   behind  whom  consuls,  impose  taxes  on  land  outside  the  munici- 

were  posted  menacingly  the  regular  troops  of  pal  district,  provided  the  property  of  natives  and 

Guatemala.     Gen.  Antonia  £zeta  was  ordered  foreigners  is  taxed  equally.    Land  still  held  by 

from  the  frontier  with  2,000  men,  and  reaching  Samoans  is,  in  general,  incapable  ol  being  sold 

San  Salvador,  he  attacked  Gen.  Rivas  vigorously,  to  white  people. 

and  recaptured  the  city  and  fortress.    The  city  The  delay  in  the  appointment  of  a  chief  jus- 
suffered  much  during  the  siege  of  two  days.  tice.  due  to  disagreement  of  the  powers,  and 
Rivas  was  captured  and  publicly  shot.    Promi-  in  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government, 
nent  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  rebell-  was  a  cause  for  the  recrudescence  of  the  civil 
ion  were  executed  unless  they  could  flee  to  for-  strife  between  the  rival  claimants  for  the  throne, 
eign  parts.    The  Congress  met  in  September  Malietoa  had  possession  of  the  ports  of  Savaii 
and  unanimously  elected  Gen.  Carlos  Ezeta  to  and  Upolu,  but  in  the  interior  the  people  sup- 
act  as  Provisional  President  till  March  1,  1891.  ix)rted  Tamasese  or  Mataafa,  and  lefused  to  ac- 
The  treaty  with  Guatemala  was  ratified  by  Con-  knowledge  the  restored  King.     Judge  Ceder- 
gress  on  Sept.  22,  with  the  exception  of  two  arti-  krantz  arrived  near  the  close  of  the  year, 
cles  that  seemed  an  intrusion  into  the  sover-  SANTO   DOMlNtiO,  a  republic  occupying 
eignty  of  Salvador,  which,  notwithstanding  an  the  eastern  part  of  the  West  Indian  island  of 
explanatory  declaration    interpreting  them   in  the  same  name.    According  to  the  Constitution 
the  contrary  sense,  were  reserved  for  reconsider-  of  Nov.  24,  1844,  modified  on  Nov.  17, 1888,  the 
ation.    Salvador,  being  anxious  to  have  separate  members  of  Coneress,  2  for  each  of  the  10  prov- 
representatives  from  the  United  States  and  other  inces,  and  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
powere,  which  have  hitherto  accredited  their  dip-  the  republic,  are  elected  for  four  years  by  indi- 
lomatic  representatives  to  all  five  republics,  ap-  rect  suffrage.    The  President  is' Gen.   Ulisses 
pointed  Geronimo  Pou  minister  to  Mexico  and  HeureAux,  elected  in  1866. 
the  United  States,  and  on  Oct.  80,  a  Salvadorian  The  area  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at  18,- 
legation  was  created  at  Washington,  and  Gen.  04*5  square  miles.    Tne  population  in  1888  was 
Benjamin  Molino  Guirola  was  appointed  envoy  estimated  at  417.000.    The  bulk  of  the  people 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary.  are  blacks  and  mulattoes,  speaking  Spanisn,  and 
SAMOA,  a  kingdom  occupying  a  group  of  14  to  some  extent  French  and  English.    There  is  a 
volcanic  islands  in  the  soutn  racific.     Their  larger  white  population  than  in  the  neighboring 
area  is  2,787  square  kilometres,  or  1,701  square  republic  of  Hayti,  consisting  of  descendants  of 
miles.    The  natives  number  about  36,000.     Ger-  Spanish  settlers.    Santo  Domingo,  the  capital 
many, Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  signed  city,  has  about  25,000  inhabitants.    The  revenue 
an  act,  at  Berlin,  on  June  14, 1889,  guaranteeing  is  collected  mainly  from  imports  and  exports, 
the  neutrality  of  the  islands.    The  citizens  of  In  1889  Congress  voted  to  increase  the  import 
the  three  powers  have  equal  rights,  residence,  duties  60  per  cent.    The  tobacco  crop  in  that 
property,    trade,    and    protection.     The   inde-  year  was  almost  an  entire  failure.    Dutch  plant- 
pendence  of  the  Samoan  Government  is  recog-  ers  have  started  plantations  on  the  model  of 
nized,  and  the  Samoans  are  secured  by  the  treaty  those  of  Sumatra,  out  are  compelled  to  import 
in  the  right  to  elect  their  King  and  govern  them-  coolie  laborers,  as  the  natives  are  careless  in 
selves  according  to  their  native  laws  and  customs,  their  work,  besides  demanding  excessive  wages. 
A  supreme  court  was  created  to  secure  the  rights  Hitherto  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  of  cofl'eo 
of  foreigners.   It  consists  of  a  single  judge,  called  and  cacao  has  been  of  the  rudest  description, 
the  chief  justice,  who  is  appointed  by  agreement  Inducements  have  recently  l)een  offered  to  im- 
among  the  signatory  powers,  or,  in  default  of  migrants,  who  are  given  state  lands  for  cultiva- 
their  agreement,  by  the  King  of  Sweden.    This  tion.    The  product  of  the  sugar  plantations  m 
court  has  jurisdiction  overall  disputes  regarding  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  republic 
the  title  and  possession  of  lancis.  over  all  suits  has  become  an  important  article  of  trade,  while 
arising  between  natives  and  foreigners  or  foreign-  the  once  eonsideratle  exports  of  mahogany  have 
ers  of  different  nationalities,  and  over  crimes  greatly  declined.    In  lb87  the  exports  of  sugar 
committed  on  foreigners  by  natives  or  committed  were  406,142  hundred-weight ;  of  molasses,  476,- 
by  foreigners  who  are  not  subject  to  the  consular  933  hundred-weight ;  of  tobacco,  175,637  hun- 
courts.    King  Malietoa  Laupepa.  who  was  de-  dred-weip-ht ;  of  cacao,  9,731  hundred- weight, 
ported  to  Cameroons  on  a  German  war  ship,  was  SERYIA,  a  monarchy  in  southeastern  hurope. 
re-elected  King  by  the  people  on  Nov.  9,  1889,  By  the  Constitution  of' Jan.  3,  1889,  the  exccu- 
and  on  Dec.  10  was  proclaimed  and  installed  tive  authority  is  exercised  by  the  King  through 
anew  by  the  American.   British,  and  German  a  Council  of  Ministers,  who  are  individiially  and 
consuls.     Conrad   Cederkrantz  -  was  nominated  collectively   responsible  to  the  Skupshtina  or 
chief  justice  by  King  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  at  the  National  Assembly.     Projects  of  law  are  sub- 
unanimous  request  of  the  protecting  powers.    A  mitted  to  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  8  mem- 
treaty.  embo<lying  the  results  of  the  Berlin  con-  bers  chosen  by  the  Skupshtina  and  8  nominated 
ference,  was  signed  by  King  Malietoa  and  the  by  the  King.    The  menil)ers  of  the  Skun>htina 
consuls  on  April  19.  1890.    The  treatv  prohibits  are  elected  triennially  on  Sept.  14  by  all  male 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  of  intoxi-  Servians  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  pay  the 
eating  liquors  by  foreigners  to  natives.     A[>ia,  capitation  tax.    Each  county  elects  by  t^crutin 
thecapital.  is  converted  into  a  municipal  district,  de  Hsfe  a  member  for  every  4,500  voters  and  one 
or  international  port,  and  is  placed  under  a  mu-  for  the  fraction  remaining  if  it  exceeds  3,000. 
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King  Milan  Obrenovich  abdicated  on  March  0,  Commerce.— The  total  ralue  of  the  imports 

1889,  in  favor  of  his  son  Alexander  I,  born  Aug.  in  1889  was  84,843,000  dinars,  and  of  the  exports 

24,  1876,  and  appointed  a  regency  of  three  tnetn-  89,066,000  dinars.     Of  the  exports  14,029,000 

bers  to  carry  on  the  Government  until  the  King  dinars  consisted  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 

shall  be  eighteen  years  old.    The  Regents  are  products,  2,216,000  of  articles  of  food  and  drink, 

Jovan  Ristich,  Gen.  J.  Belimarkovich,  and  Gen.  16,808,000  of  animals  and  animal  products,  3,- 

K.  S.  Protich.    The  composition  of  the  ministry  002,000  of  hides  and  skins,  and  1,693,000  of  tim- 

in  the  beginning  of  1890  was  as  follows :  Presi-  her.    The  important  export  trade  in  Senrian 

dent  of  ihe  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreifrn  Af-  hogs  with    Austria-Hungary  was  for    months 

fairs,  Gen.  Sava  Gruieh ;  Minister  of  Finance,  stopped  by  prohibitive  regulations  on  the  Hun- 

Dr.   M.  Vuich;   Minister  of    Agriculture  and  ganan  border.    Thestoppageof  this  trade,  which 

Commerce,  K.  Tauchanovich ;  Minister  of  the  averages  24.000,000  dinars  a  year,  was  in  reality 

Interior.  J.  Djaja ;  Minister  of  War  cui  interim,  an  act  of  reprisal  for  the  vexatious  policy  of  the 

J.  Ristich  ;  Minister  of  Public  Instructien,  A.  Radical  Government  toward  the  Vienna  tabinet. 

Kikolich ;  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Djordievieh  ;  In  September,  1890,  after  long  negotiationsi,  mn- 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  Jossimovich.  tual  commercial  concessions  were  agreed  on  and 

Area  and  Popalation. — The  area  of    the  the  prohibition  was  removed  by  the  Hungarian 

kingdom  is  48,589  square  kilometres.    The  esti-  Government.    The  regulations  were  based  os- 

mated  population  in  the  beginning  of  1800  was  tensiblv  on  sanitary  considerations,  and  to  secure 

2,096,048,  comprising  1,072,210  males  and  1,028,-  their  abolition  the  Servian  Government  engaged 

827  females.    The  number  of  marriages  in  1889  to  subject  pigs  to  eight  days'  inspection  Before 

was  21,758;  of  births,  98,724 ;  of  deaths,  54,098 ;  granting  certificates  of  health,  without  which 

excess  of  births,  89,681.  they  can  not  be  imported  into  Hungary.    It 

Finances. — The  budget  estimates  for  1890  also  agreed  to  close  its  frontier  against  the  im- 
make  the  total  revenue  46,196,865  dinars  or  portation  of  Roumanian  swine.  A  treaty  of 
francs,  of  which  20,966.891  dinars,  are  derived  commerce  with  Russia  had  been  negotiated'  but 
from  direct  imposts,  4,000,000  dinars  from  cus-  thearrangement  with  Austria-Hungarj', by  which 
toms,  2,610,000  dinars  from  tobacco,  salt,  and  spir-  Servia  promised  to  concede  to  no  other  state 
it«,  2,000,000  dinars  from  the  courts  of  justice,  more  favorable  commercial  treatment  prior  to 
4,774,164  dinars  from  monopolies,  2,700,000  Sept.  17,  1892,  than  she  grants  to  that  empire, 
dinars  from  state  property,  domains,  railroads,  prevent^  its  ratification.  A  similar  obligation 
posts,  and  telegraphs,  and  9,146,812  dinars  from  binds  her  to  extend  most- favored- nation  treat- 
other  sources.  The  total  expenditures  are  made  metit  to  Germany  till  June  25,  1898.  In  the 
to  balance  the  receipts,  the  largest  items  being  mean  time  the  Servian  Government  allows  the 
19,807,295  dinars  for  the  debt,  9,646,104  dinars  importation  of  Russian  goods  at  the  rates  of  duty 
for  the  army,  3,820,170  dinars  for  worship,  in-  that  are  applied  to  Austro-Hungarian  and  Ger- 
struction,  and  justice,  and  2,776,555  dinars  for  man  merchandise,  which  must  not  exceed  20  ^r 
pensions  and  grants.  cent,  of  the  duties  fixed  in  the  general  tariff. 

The  capital  of  the  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  stood  Negotiations  for  a  commercial  convention  with 

at  255,146,520  dinars,  of  which  127,640,000  dinars  Bulgaria  were  broken  off  in  the  early  part  of  the 

were  raised  to  build  the  Servian  sections  of  the  year,  and  afterward,  in  consequence' of  the  Min- 

intemational  railroads.  chevich  affair  (see  Bulgaria)  diplomatic  inter- 

The  Army. — The  law  of  Jan.  81,  1889,  makes  course  was  almost  entirely  suspended.    The  ten 

military  service  compulsory  and  universal.    It  years'  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 

begins  with  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  lasts  one  which  expired  on  Feb.  7,  1890,  was  replaced  by 

year  in  the  active  army,  of  which  only  the  caders  a  temporary  convention,  and  this  was  subse- 

exist  in  time  of  peace,  nine  years  in  the  reserve,  quently  extended  till  Jan.  1,  1893,  a  year  longer 

ten  years  in  the  first  ban  and  ten  years  in  the  sec-'  tnan  the  original  term. 

ond  ban  of  the  national  militia.  The  country  is  Commanlcations. — The  Servian  railroads 
divided  into  5  military  districts.  There  are  75  have  a  length  of  526  kilometres, 
battalions  in  the  active  array  and  its  reserve  The  post-office  in  1889  forwfurded  3,025,000  in- 
numbering  about  70,000  infantrymen,  80  squad-  ternal,  1,813,000  foreign,  and  224,000  transit  let- 
rons  or  3,500  cavalry,  57  batteries,  counting  ters,  148,000  postal  cards,  8,156,000  papers  and 
7,000  men,  with  282  field  pieces,  and  24  compa-  circulars,  and  170,000  letters  with  declaration  of 
nies  of  engineers,  numbering  about  8,500  men,  value  and  postal  money  orders.  The  telegraphs 
which  makes  a  total  strength  of  84,000  men.  in  1889  had  a  length  of  2,912  kilometres,  with 
The  territorial  militia  is  believed  to  number  4,980  kilometres  of  wires.  The  number  of  dis- 
about  70,000  infantry,  organized  in  120  battal-  patches  was  496,088,  of  which  840,062  were  in- 
ions,  and  3,500  men  of  other  arms.  The  substi-  ternal,  189,973  international,  and  the  rest  official 
tution  of  a  national  army  for  the  professional  or  in  transit.  The  receipts  of  the  post-office  in 
soldiery  of  King  Milan  h«is  increased  the  fight-  1889  were  469,928  dinars,  and  the  expenses  517.- 
ing  strength  of  Servia,  the  use  of  which  will  de-  024  dinars.  The  telegraph  receipts  were  612,- 
penJ  more  henceforth  on  the  uncertain  political  320,  and  the  expenses  501,120  dinars, 
moods  and  uncontrolle<l  aspirations  of  the  peo-  The  LeglslatiTe  Session. — The  Skupshtina 
pie.  In  the  summer  of  iSOO  an  experimental  that  was  prorogued  on  May  2  accomplished  im- 
mobilization of  60,000 'men  was  tried,  and  was  port*nt  cnanges  in  the  system  of  government* 
pronounced  a  success,  and  in  the  autumn  some  A  restoration  of  Russian  infiuence  was  evidence*! 
thousand  Beixlan  rifles  from  Russia  were  distrib-  by  the  supplies  of  Berdan  rifles  obtained  from 
uted  among  the  two  bans  of  the  militia.  The  the  Russian  Government  and  by  the  regard  paid 
cavalry  has  been  armed  with,  lances,  after  the  to  Russian  wishes  in  the  framing  of  the  new  eo- 
Russian  model.  clesiastical  law.     The  new  laws  were  shaped 
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mostly    in   accordance  with   the  Radical    pro-  Czar  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Rus- 

gramroe.     In  the  electoral  law  effective  safe-  sia.    Receiving  only  evasive  replies,  she  deter- 

guards   were   inserted   to  prevent  illegitimate  mined  to  go  to  Belgrade  without  an  invitation, 

pressure  or  falsification  of  returns,  to  secure  the  King  Milan  also  returned  to  Servia  to  oppose 

proportional  representation  of  minorities,  and  to  her  aims.    She  demanded  the  right  to  live  in 

guarantee  to   all  parties  complete  freedom   in  Belgrade  and  to  see  her  son  every  Sunday  and 

the  exercise  of  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage.    The  law  holiday.    Gen.  Gruich  obtained  from  the  ex-King 

reorganizing  the  national,  communal,  district,  and  Kisttch  their  sanction  to  her  visiting  the 

and  county  administration  for  the  first  time  re-  King  twice  a  year  in  the  palace,  and  being  on 

alizes  the  popular  desire  for  decentralization  in-  those  occasions  treated  with  royal  honors,  and 

stead  of  the  concentration  of  powers  in   the  when  she  rejected  this  compromise,  he   would 

hands  of  the  Central  Government  that  has  l)een  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her  case.    The 

the  prevailing  tendency.     The  communes,  and  women  and  the  youth  of  the  country  sympa- 

also  the  districts  and  counties,  have  extensive  thized  strongly  with  the  Queen  mother.    Site 

political,  police,  and    judicial  functions  under  had  the  advocacy  of  Gara.<«hanine  and  his  re- 

their  control,  for  which  special  representative  cently  resuscitated  party  and  the  more  powerful 

bodies  were  created,  which  possess,  moreover,  a  sun|)ort  of  the  Liberals.    Ristich  and  tne  Radi- 

certain  power  of  taxation.    Of  a  reactionary  char-  cal  ministers  were  deterred  from  granting  her 

acter  is  a  law  giving  the  Minister  of  Justice  requests  by  the  promises  they  had  made  the  ex- 

A  certain  disciplinary  control  over  the  judges.  King.     It  was  not  known  till  afterward  that 

The  law  on  the  administration  of  the  Church  is  Milan,  who  still  possessed  a  strong  influence  over 

eoually  at    variance    with  Radical   principles,  the  officers  of  the  army,  had  guarded  against 

Tne  lower  clergy  are  deprived  of  the  renrescnta-  their  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Queen  by 

tion  they  have  had  in  the  Holy  Synod  and  are  making  his  abdication  conditional.    The  Premier 

subjected  entirely  to  the  authority  of  the  Metro-  wrote  to  her  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  return  to 

politan.    By  votmg  this  bill  in  obedience  to  Rus-  Servia  as  a  private  person  whenever  she  pleased, 

sian  dictation  the  Kadicalsdrew  upon  themselves  but  that  it  rested  with  King  Milan,  as  King  Al- 

the  enmity  of  the  village  clergy,  a  class  that  has  exander*s  guardian,  to  regulate  her  interviews 

always  furnbhed  effective  support  to  their  party,  with  her  son.    When  the  Skupshtina  met  again 

The  Skupshtina  also  approved  the  nationaliza-  in  the  autumn  she  submitted  a  memorandum 

tion  of  the  railroads  and  a  bill  on  monopolies  praying  for  the  restitution  of  her  rights.    In  this 

that  was  expected  to  increase  the  public  incoitae.  document  she  first  made  known  the  fact  that  the 

The  most  important  act  of  the  session,  which  Holy  Synod  had  pronounced  the  decree  of  di- 

lasted  six  months,  was  the  introduction  of  the  vorce  invalid  and  that  the  Metroix)litan  Michael 

militia  system,  which  was  carried  out  only  par-  had  annulled  it  by  a  decree  signed  six  months  be- 

tially,  for  King  Milan's  army  was  too  powerful  fore,  on  June  25, 1890.  Through  it  the  secret  com- 

a  political  force  to  be  transformed  suddenly  pact  between  King  Milan  and  the  Regents  was 

against  the  will  of  the  officers.    Two  of  these,  revealed  likewise  for  the  first  time.    The  Radical 

Col.  Milan  Pavlovich  and  Lieut-Col.  Jovan  Ban-  majority  in  the  Skupshtina  prevented  any  action 

lich,  were  deprived  of  their  commands  in  Jan-  l)eing  taken  on  the  memorandum,  which  by  a  fu- 

uary  for  attempting  to  agitate  among  their  com-  tile  vote  they  endeavored  to  keep  secret  from  the 

rades  against  tne  reorganization  of  the  army.  world.    The  Liberals  made  a  strong  fight  in  fa- 

Qaeen  Natalie's  Demands. — Not  less  than  vor  of  a  yote  on  the  petition,  and  when  the  tac- 

before  King  Milan  obtained  his  decree  of  divorce  tics  of  suppression  and  evasion  prevailed  they 

and  vacat^  the  throne  the  course  of  politics  left  the  hall  in  a  body  by  way  of  protest.    Asec- 

continueil  to  depend  in  1890  on  the  quarrels  be-  tion  of  the  Radicals,  headed  by  Dragishka  Stano- 

tween  him  ana  Queen  Natalie.    Garashanine,  jevich,  an  old  supporter  of  tne  Karageorgcrich 

who  had  always  combated  the  political  opinions  pretenders,  seceded  from  the  party  on  the  same 

represented  in  the  circle  that  surrounded  the  question.     The  ex-King  declarea  that  if  the 

Queen,  had    retired    from  power  rather   than  clause  in  the  Constitution  giving  him  absolute 

countenance  the   King's  desire  to  have  a  di-  rights  of  guardianship  over  his  son  should  be  sec 

vorce    granted   irregularly  and    without    legal  aside  he  would  regara  it  to  have  been  abrogated 

grounds,  and  the  King  had  placed  himself  in  as  a  whole  and  would  act  as  though  his  abdica- 

the  hands  of  his  political  opponents,  the  former  tion  had  not  taken  place. 

friends  of  Queen  Natalie,  in  order  to  obtain  their  Old  Seryia. — ^The  decision  of  the  Porte  to 
co-operation  in  securing  the  divorce,  and  when  create  Bulgarian  bishoprics  in  Macedonia  {bee 
both  bad  carried  out  their  part  of  the  fatfirgain,  Bulgaria)  rekindled  Servian  as  well  as  Greek 
he  resigned  his  royal  prerogatives  rather  than  iealousies.  Several  lawless  acts  committed  in  the 
govern  under  a  Radical  Constitution.  The  de-  Turkish  provinces  were  made  the  subject  of  dip- 
cree  of  divorce  signed  by  the  Metropolitan  Theo-  lomatic  complaints  in  1890.  In  May  the  Ar- 
dosius,  after  the  Holy  Synod  had  referred  the  nauts  who  dwell  in  Kossovo,  belonging  to  the 
matter  to  a  constitutional  court  and  the  lat-  turbulent  section  of  that  unnily  nation  that  for- 
ter  had  decided  that  no  cause  for  a  divorce  ex-  merly  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the  present 
isted,  was  contested  strenuously  by  Queen  Na-  Kingdom  of  Servia  and  migrated  across  the  bor- 
talie.  After  the  divorce  was  granted  and  she  der  after  the  Berlin  Treaty,  fell  upon  some  Chris- 
was  deprived  of  the  custo<ly  of  her  son,  with  the  tian  villages  near  Ipek,  drove  out  the  inhabitants 
aid  of  the  German  authorities  at  Wiesbaden  she  and  massacred  the  fugitives  near  Kolaschina. 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  public  men  Since  their  migration  they  have  enjoyed  no 
of  Servia  with  a  view  of  l)oing  invited  back  to  prosperity,  and  have  frequently  committed  raids 
Belgraile  with  full  recognition  of  her  rank  and  across  the  Servian  frontier  or  on  their  Slavic 
status,  and  also  sought  the  intervention  of  the  neighbors  in  the  confines  of  Turkish  territory. 
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The  last  outra|;e  was  due  to  exasperation  at  be-  tain  conditions.  In  the  Tower  of  London  there 
ing  deprived  of  some  Government  hind  which  are  six  examples  of  breech-loaders,  one  of  which 
the  Porte  had  reclaimed  in  order  to  settle  Mo-  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  II,  about  1471. 
hammedan  immigrants  from  Herzegovina  and  There  are  also  examples  of  muzzle-loading  shot- 
Bosnia.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Servian  vice-  j;uns  dating  at  intervals  through  the  fifteenth, 
consul  at  Pristina,  Marin kovich  by  name,  was  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
murdered.  The  Servian  Government,  attribut-  The  earliest  shotguns  were  very  rude ;  proha- 
ing  the  act  to  Bulgarian  intrigue,  though  after-  blv  the  military  blunderbuss  was  at  first  icnded 
ward  the  murderer  was  found  to  be  an  Amaut,  with  fragments  of  lead,  and  used  by  enthusiastic 
demanded  reparation  from  the  Poite.  sportsmen.  '  Very  soon  pmmakers  were  cftlle<l 

The  Liberals,  the  party  of  Ristich,  the  chief  upon  to  produce  somethmc:  more  easily  carrithl. 

Regent,  in  June,  1889,  announced  as  their  pro-  more  easily  loaded,  and  that  would  effectively 

gramme  the  union  of  all  the  branches  of  the  throw  a  charge  of  small  shot.    About  the  year 

Servian  family  under  one  sovereign.    The  pat ri-  1700  fairly  goo<l  examples  of   fowling  pieces 

otic  St.  Savo  Society  provided  means  for  the  ed-  were  constructed  by  English  gun  makers,  and 

ucation  of  a  hundred  youths  from  Turkish  lands,  from  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 

The  Bulgarians  complained  that  the   Servian  century  they  and  their  lei  low -artisans  in  other 

political  prooaganda  was  pushed  industriously  lands  devoted  their  attention  to  the  improve- 

among  the   Macedonian   Bulgarians,  and  were  ment  of  the  weapon. 

disposed  to  deny  that  the  Servian  race  was  rep-  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  are,  beyond  <j^iestion. 
resented  at  all  in  Macedonia.  The  efforts  of  the  more  devoted  to  this  kind  of  sport  than  any 
Servians  to  maintain  their  influence  were  of  lit-  other  |)eople  on  earth,  and  their  wide  distribu- 
tle  avail  against  the  steady  absorption  of  the  tion  renders  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  sport- 
Slavs  of  Turkey  into  the  Bulgarian  nation.  The  ing  arms  an  important  branch  of  manufacturing 
soreness  of  the  Servians  at  the  desertion  of  the  industry.  Beginning  with  the  match-lock,  in 
St.  Savo  School  by  pupils  brought  from  Mace-  which  the  charge  was  fired  by  means  of  a  fuse, 
donia  found  vent- in  a  sharp  diplomatic  quarrel  the  gun  advanced  through  the  experiments  of 
when  it  was  found  that  the  Bulgarian  agent  had  ingenious  inventors  to  the  flint-lock,  the  percu&- 
assisted  the  young  men  to  escape  to  Sophia,  sion-lock,  and  finally  to  the  present  so-called 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Servian  agitators  hammerless  lock.  The  first  flint-locks  consisted 
in  Macedonia,  the  priest  Stojan  Kristich,  who  of  a  small  steel  wheel  driven  by  a  spring  motion, 
hw\  taken  up  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  wHich,  when  released  by  a  pull  upon  the  trigger, 
newly  consecrated  Bulgarian  Bishop  of  Ochrida,  revolved  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a 
was  mysteriously  murdered  in  the  beginning  of  piece  of  flint ;  a  stream  of  sparks  flew  from  the 
November.  In  December  Servia  and  Montene-  wheel  into  the  powder  pan,  and,  unless  some  un- 
gro  concluded  a  convention  according  to  which  toward  accident  occurred,  the  discharge  of  the 
Montenegrin  emigrants,  of  whom  8,000  settled  piece  followed  in  course  of  time.  The  next  im- 
in  Servia  in  1889,  oeing  driven  by  dearth  of  food  provement  was  the  ordinary  hammer-flint,  in 
from  their  own  country,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  which  the  piece  of  flint  was  held  in  a  screw 
Servian  subjects  without  the  delay  and  trouble  clamp  at  the  head  of  the  hammer:  the  hammer 
of  formal  naturalization.  This  is  a  step  in  the  turned  on  a  pivot,  and,  being  raised  to  full  cock, 
direction  of  a  Pan-Servian  scheme  that  has  been  was  released  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
broached,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Slavs  of  hammers  of  the  present  day ;  the  eilge  of  the 
the  neighboring  parts  of  Austria-Hungary  and  flint  struck  a  piece  of  steel  fltt^  so  as  to  cover 
Turkey,  by  virtue  of  their  Servian  blood,  shall  be  the  powder  in  the  pan  and  keep  it  dn*.  The  im- 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  born  pact  of  the  flint  at  once  uncovered  the  pan  and 
Servians.  sent  a  shower  of  sparks  into  the  powiier.    Of 

SHOT-GUNS.    The  history  of  flrearms  goes  course  these  appliances  were  all  uncertain ;  for 

back  much  further  than  is  generally  supposed,  the  powder  often  became  damp  in  the  pan  or 

In  the  Gentoo  laws,  possibly  coeval  with  Moses,  was  shaken  out  altogether  in  course  of  transpor- 

there  is  a  passage  which  it  has  been  held  implies  tat  ion.    The  wars  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington 

a  knowledge  of  gunpowder.     Quintus  Curtius  were  fought  with  flint-lock  muskets,  and  the  last 

refers  to  the  campaign  of  Alexander  the  Great  issue  of  such  weapons  to  British  troops  was  made 

in  India,  intimating  that  a  tribe  known  as  the  as  late  as  1842. 

Oxydracaa  could  have  defied  Alexander  had  he  Experiments  looking  to  the  use  of  percussion 
attacked  them,  even  though  he  had  an  army  of  or  detonating  powders  for  the  discharge  of  fire- 
men like  Ajax  and  Achilles,  "  They  overthrow  arms  were  ^gun  in  America  about  1830.  At 
their  enemies,*'  he  says,  "with  tempests  and  first,  primers  that  could  be  exploded  by  the  blow 
thunderbolts  shot  from  their  walls."  A  simi-  of  the  hammer  were  substituted  for*  the  loose 
lar  legion  comes  through  Egyptian  mvthology,  powder  in  the  pan.  the  old  mechanism  being 
to  the  effect  that  Hercules  and  BaccTius  were  substantially  retained.  Then  the  vent  or  touch- 
thus  overthrown  when  they  .  invaded  India,  hole  was  prolonged  through  a  stout  steel  tul^e. 
This  race,  it  is  alleged,  dwelt  l)etween  the  Ily-  which  projected  upward  at  an  angle,  to  receive 


nhasis  and  Ganges  rivers.  According  to  Rol>ert  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  Over  the  top  of  this 
Norton,  in  1604,  ordnance  and  gunpowder  were  tube  a  thin  copper  cap  containing  a  detonating 
invented  in  the  year  58  a.  d.     Petrarch,  in  his    charge  was  fitted,  and  the  stroke  of  the  hammer 


forty-eighth  dialogue,  writes  that  prior  to  1374,  insured  a  powerful  flash  within  the  tube,  ignit- 

the  (late  of  his  death,  wall  pieces,  birding  pieces,  ing  the  main  charge  of  powder  with  unfailing 

and  fowling  pieces  were  in  use.     Chaucer  speaks  certainty,  provided  the  gun  was  in  good  onler 

of  "  gonnes,    and  the  laws  of  Henry  VI II  pro-  and  the  powder  dry.    It  was  a  vast  improvement 

hibited  the  ownership  of  hand-guns  under  cer-  upon  all  that  had  gone  before,  and  was  in  gen- 
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era!  Hse  in  this  country  within  a  few  years.  Old-  by  impact  against  a  small  metnl  r.nvil  snrroanJcd 
fashioned  lotUs  were  cnnvertalile  at  small  ex-  by  powder.  Tho  pin-flre  arraiiKement  liu:<  Lecn 
{lense  into  percussion  arms.  &nd  by  1640  lliiils  praclicully  out  of  use  since  18(17.  when  it  uaa 
were  praclically  of  the  past.  About  this  time  succeeded  by  what  was  known  as  the  central  fire. 
percussion  arms  made  their  war  intn  En(;lam)  In  this  (he  cartriJce  is  of  paper  or  metal  and 
Against  the  cnnserratism  of  gun  makers  and  has  a  rim  or  base  slightly  larger  than  the  lioro 
sportsmen,  and  for  a  generation  the  percufsion  of  tho  gun;  in  tho  center  of  this  base  is  an  open- 
cup  held  its  own.  Inventors  wera  not  idle,  how-  ing  flUed  by  a  percussion  disk  slightly  counter- 
ever,  and  various  altera pta  were  miule 
to  introduce  improvements.  Mnr- 
nard's  piimets  were,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  these  devices — long  strips  of  pajicr 
carrving  explosive  pellets,  which 
delivers  Bucce^ively fay  simple  m 
anism  at   the  top  of   the  nipph 

f riming  tube.    Springfield  rifles^ 
>r  a  time  fitted  for  these   primers, 
which  could  be  used  interchangeably 
with  onlinary  percussion  caps,  but  in 

practice   the  latter  proved  tho  ~ 

trustworthy,  and   held  their  own,  m 

the  main,  until  tho  introduction  of  central-flre    sunk 

metallic  cartridges. 

All  kinds  of  spurting  small  am 
from   perfect.      Powder  carried 


hat  the  si 

hdoch  is  arranged  k 
ere  still  far  that  when  the  hammer  or  plunger  is  released,  a 
flasks  was    point  is  driven  against  the  percussion  disk,  en- 


ure would  work  its   way  into   the   priming  or    tridges  a 
down  the  barrel ;  and  tho  task  of  alnxrnK  a  per-    necessity   _. . 
cussion  cup  with  benumbed  fingers  in  cold  weath-    twies.  and  the  li 
er  or  under  excitement  was  no  easy  feat.  The  first  breech -loaders  had  levers  under  the 

The  attention  of  hiventors  was  early  called  lock,  which  had  to  be  pulled  sidewiiv  or  down- 
to  the  great  advantage  of  breech- load  ing  over  ward  to  open  the  breech ;  often  these  levers 
mu£zlc-1oading  arms,  out  their  development  was  formed  the  trigger  guard.  Praclically  the  breech- 
excessively  slow.  Le  Paucheui  was  tho  first  to  loading  shot-gim  was  perfected  in  its  general 
hivent  &  weapon  thiit  was  a  practical  success;  details  about  ]865,Rnglish  gunsmiths  takingthe 
his  breech-loader  came  into  use  in  France  several  lead.  Westley  Richards,  of  l^ndon.  having  exhib- 
years  before  it  gained  a  foothold  in  England ;  it  ited  the  first  snap-action  arm  in  1662.  The  eliief 
was  finally  introduced  alwut  1840  by  Mr.  Lang,  defect  in  guns  of  that  dale  was  the  untni^tworlh- 
ot  Cockspur  Street,  London.  Old  sjiortsnen  at  iness  ot  the  connecting  applUnces  between  the 
first  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  of  Its  not  shoot-  barrels  and  the  false  bteeeh.  The  first  device 
ing  so  well.  This  was  undoubtedly  true  at  first,  used  was  known  as  the  "top-extension,"  a  uro- 
but  improvements  soon  brought  the  new  weapon  jecting piece  of  metal  at  the  breech  of  the  bar- 
to  a  state  of  perfection  that  established  its  supe-  re  Is,  which  engaged  a  catch  in  the  metallic  altach- 
riority  to  the  best  muizie- loaders.  Conservative  in'cnls  of  the  stock ;  this  was  perfected  by  W. 
sportsmen,  however,  held  to  the  old  slvle  of  gun.  Greener,  of  Iiondon,  in  18T3.  and  proved  so  effl- 
and  it  was  not  until  1858  that  a  pulilic  matih  cient  in  actual  use  that  Mr.  Greener  guaranteed 
WHS  held  to  settle  the  question.  The  best  muzzle-  his  giina  and  rarely  had  one  relumed  on  account 
loaders  ot  that  date  were  slightly  superior  in    of  failure  in  this  particular.    The  top  eKiensioii 

is  still  used  in  one  form  or 
another  in  many  breech- 
loaders, but  in  other  guns 
it  IS  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, and  they  endure 
constant  use  without  fail- 
ure, depending  simply  ujion 
the  tremendous  grip  affonl- 
ed  by  the  leverage  ot  llie 
connections  below  and  at 
the  end  of  the  barrels. 

Naturnlly  the  first  breech- 
loaders were  adapted  to  the 
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range  to  the  breech- loailers  that  had  then  been  hammer-locks  ther 

manufactured,  but  the  superiority  was  sn  slight  lock   had   been  brought  i 

that  very  soon  the  new  style  ot  weapon  began  to  a  verv  high  state  of  simplicity  and  nerfcelion, 

make  its  way,  and  as  successive  improvements  and  the  first  inventions  were  in  the  direction  of 

were  introduced  the  old  muzzle-loader  was  pres-  adapting  the  old  hnmrner-lock  to  the  demands 

enlly  superseiled.     The  lie  Faucheux  whs  a  pin-  ot   the  modem   breech-loader.     All   guns  have 

tire  grin,  the  cartridge  beine  oonstruct«l  with  a  hammers,  but  in  Ihe so-called hammerleKs  variety 

movable  pin  in  its  base,  which  carried  a  perens-  of  comparatively  recent  Invention  this  indispen- 

sion  cap  on  the  inner  end  :  the  hammer  stnick  sable  piece  of  mechanism  is  conceale<l  within  Ihe 

on  the  rear  end  of  the  pin  and  exploded  the  cap  stock,  so  that  (hero  is  no  dangerous  projection 
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above  the  general  oulline  of  the  gun.  A  very 
\»rge  percental^  of  the  acci<lentB  tlint  hnve  hiip- 
uened  [mm  the  cftrelesa  handlinK  of  firearms 
W'e  resulted  from  the  existence  nf  the  external 
hammer.  In  piissin;;  through  thick  undergrowth 
rhe  hammerfHTe  cunMuntly  liable  to  lie  CRuglit 
in  the  clolhhig or  in  the  branches  nC  trees:  in 
climbing  fences,  or  in  shooting  water  fowl  from 
a  boat,  the  old  style  hammer  is  a  constant  source 
of  danger.  Its  banldhment.  therefore,  undoubl- 
eilly  r»iucc9  the  danger  o(  gunning  to  n  very 
ciinsiderBble  eit«nt.  Mr.  Ke^hani,  of  London. 
brought  out  a  hHminerless  gun  early  in  the  history 
of  breech-loaders,  but  owing  to  its  complicated 
construction  it  did  not  find  popular  favor,  and 
the  invention  was  praotically  forgotten  until 
about  1871.    Small  progress  in  the  way  of  ira- 

Srovemcnt  had  been  made  until  that  date,  when 
lurcott.  of  Iiondon,  patented  a  lianimerlcss  lock 
that  was  fairly  successful  but  was  In  time  super- 


the.._ 

bad,  cheap  and  costly. 

The  early  breech-loaders  were  constnicted  with 
movable  breech -pieces,  or  chamliers  that  opened 
to  admit  the  cartridge  and  had  to  be  closed 
again  before  firing.     It  wa«  weU-nigh  impoesible 


together,  their  force  being  exerted  t 
forward  upon  B.  But  when  A  has  made  a  quar- 
ter revolution  the  notch  in  its  base  is  eng«ped 
by  D  (gravity  acting  to  raise  the  short  arm). 
Thus  the  hammer  will  be  held  bdck  until  di$«'n- 
gageil  by  upward  and  Isckward  pressure  upon 
the  tritn^r  I),  when  it  wit]  fiy  forward  with  force 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  main  ppriiip. 
In  practice,  such  a  lock  Is  likely  to  act,  or  rc-fu»« 
In  act,  at  the  most  unex|>ected  ami  inconvenient 
times,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  various  <ieli- 
cal«  safety  appliances  to  guard  against  acrident. 
But  the  principal  parts  remain  the  same,  though 
they  may  be  differently  placed  in  relation  to  one 
anulher,  and  may  be  connected  by  cams,  tum- 
blers, and  the  like,  to  any  degree  of  elaboration. 
The  introduction  of  central-fire  cartridges  h«s 
rendered  possible  the  use  of  a  spiral  spring  car- 
rying the  nammer and  delivering  a  straight  blow 
with  its  pointed  head,  instead  of  describing  a 
segment  of  a  circle.  a.t  in  the  hammer  of  an  or- 
dinary lock.  Hammer-lock  breech-loaders  wem 
al  first  discharged  by  means  of  the  percussion 
caps  in  common  use  at  the  time  of  their  intro- 
duction, and  various  forms  of  pin  and  needle 
fire  were  employed  before  it  occurred  to  any  one 
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barrel   liui,::^  .         ,  .       ■  ,  ,■..■!    ot 

the  stock,  so  that  when  disengaged  the  muiiie 
drops  almost  of  its  own  gravity  and  the  open 
breech  rises  above  the  stock  suRlciently  tnailmit 
the  ejection  or  extraction  o(  the  old  cartridge 
and  the  insertion  of  new  ones.    This  device,  ap- 

Krently  somewhat  awkward  at  first  sight,  is  in 
It  extremely  simple,  since  it  insures  through 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  hinge  an  exceed- 
ingly firm  seat  and  grip  for  the  barrels  when  in 
place,  really  to  be  discharged.  Moreover,  it  ren- 
ders possiljle  simple  automatic  attachments  [or 
the  ejection  of  shells  and  for  sundry  safety  ap- 
pliances within  the  lock  itself. 

The  purpose  of  gun  locks  from  the  earliest 
times  has  been  to  provide  mechanism,  in  the 
most  compact  form  possible,  capable  of  deliver- 
ing a  sharp  blow  at  any  desired  instant,  the  blow 
to  be  hard  enough  in  the  early  days  to  strike  fire 
from  steel,  and  in  later  times  to  explode  a  small 
charge  of  fulminate.  To  this  end  a  main  spring 
was  necessary  as  the  actuating  force.  Some  of 
the  oldest  examples  of  sporting  arms  are  fur- 
nished with  a  V-spring  very  like  those  in  use  to- 
day, but  it  WAS  ohcn  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  stock,  and  acted  directly  upon  the  hammer. 
Fig.  2  may  serve  to  illustrate  a  crude  form  of 
gun  lock.  A  is  the  hammer  (turning  upon  a  pin 
at  A').  B  the  object  ujion  which  it  strikes,  C  the 
main  spring  (flsed  at  C).  D combined  sear  and 
trigger  working  on  pivot  at  d'.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  A  l>c  forced  backward  in  the  direction  of 


that  the  exterior  hammer  might  be  altogether 
dispensed  with. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  and  safe  of  modem 
sporting  arms  is  known  as  the  "  Invincible  Ham- 
merless  Gun."  It  is  patented  in  the  Unitwl 
States  and  Great  Britain  by  the  inventors.  Ues-^rs 
Burkhard  and  Novotny  (No.  288.618).  Since  it 
appears  to  combine  in  a  remarkably  perfect  man- 
ner all  the  best  safety  appliances  known  to  gun- 
makers,  with  several  new  and  original  devices,  a 
partial  description  of  its  mechHiiism  is  given  : 
Reference  lo  the  drawing  of  the  rudimentary 
gun  lock  will  show  that,  in  order  to  make  its 
action  approximately  certain,  at  least  two  addi- 
tional springs  are  necessary,  namely,  a  seu 
spring,  and  a  safety  spring,  the  breaking  of  any 
of  which  might  prove  disastrous  or  possibly  fatal. 
In  the  perfected  gun  the  main  spring  furnishes 


gaging  the  safety  device.  In  other  words,  sn 
long  as  the  main  spring  is  capable  of  driving 
the  hammer,  so  long  the  safely  device  is  efficient : 
after  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is 
efficient  or  not.  This  end  is  attained  by  an  at- 
tachment known  as  a  "  safety  dog."  so  arrsngeil 
that  when  the  hammer  is  thrown  back  the  "  dog" 
is  turned  partly  upon  a  pivot  and  drops  its  lower 
toot  upon  the  main  spring,  in  which  position  it 
remains  until  designedly  released  tor  firing.    Ap- 
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parentif  no  amount   of  jarrinK  can   disengage  forging  ban  of  sleel  and  iron,  and  the  nell-known 

this   safety  arrangement.      A   drawing  of    tne  elcned  surface  of  such  product  is  acharacteristic 

principal  parts  of  the  loclt  is  given  lierewiti)  of  most  of  tiie  l>eBt  gun  barrels.    Iron  is"u5«l 

(Pig.  8).  but  for  the  sake  of  sirapiicitT  some  of  mostly  for  cheap  guns.    Steel  ia   probably  the 

ihe  devices  are  omitted,  as,  tor  instance,  the  in-  t>est  material,  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  ex- 

dicator  pins,  which  show  either  to  eye  or  touch  perts  to  judge  of  its  quality,  and  the  guarantee 


whether  the  hammers  are  al  full  cock  or  not ; 
the  simple,  direct  mechaniam  by  which  the  tilt- 
ing action  of  the  barrels  at  once  throvfs  back  and 
locks  the  hammers;  and  the  triple  connections 
that  render  the  barrels  exceptionally  secure  when 
in  position  tar  firing. 

As  in  all  the  best  hammerlesa  guns,  the  lever 
that  disengages  the  barrels  for  iMding  is  upon 
the  bend  of  the  stock,  just  in  rear  of  the  false 
breech  (Fig.  1).  Thi!  position  has  been  selected 
after  numerous  experiments  with  side  and  otlier 
levers,  which  are  more  or  less  \ieb[e  to  catch  upon 
or  be  impeded  by  outside  objects. 

The  invention  of  choke-tiorefl  is  of  American 
origin.  They  were  introduced  and  practically 
perfected  here  some  years  betore  they  made  their 
way  into  the  more  conservative  English  market. 
They  were  introduced  into  England  by  Mr. 
Pape,of  Newcastle,  and  were  subsequently  tested 
and  approved  by  Mr.  Greener  in  18Ti  The 
choke-nore  is  in  edect  a  contraction  of  the  Inte- 
rior diameter  of  the  barrel  near  its  muzzle ;  this 
contraction  is  only  from  five  to  forty-one  one 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  according  as  the  bore  is 
a  fuller  modified  choke.  The  effectof  such  con- 
traction is  obvious.  The  shot  being  of  necessity 
crowded  ti>cether  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  are  thus  sent  on  their  flight  in 
amore  compact  bunch  than  when  discharged  from 
a  truD,  cyhndrical  barrel.  This  undoubted  im- 
provement had,  like  all  others,  to  make  its  way 
against  prejudice  and  ci^nservetism.  It  was  held, 
and  no  doubt  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  the 
increased  friction  at  the  moment  of  discharge 
diminished  the  elfective  range  of  the  gun.  but 


of  a  trustworthy  dealer  should  always  be  required 
in  selecting  a  gun  of  this  kind. 

In  choosing  a  gun  Ihe  first  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  weight,  which  should  be  such  that  the 

sportsman  can  carry  it  all  day  without  trouble 
or  fatigue,  and  can  handle  it  with  perfect  ease, 
quickness,  and  dexteritv.  Keit.  is  the  model. 
A  gun  should  lit  its  owner  like  a  coat  or  a  hal- : 
the  bend  of  the  stock  and  Its  dimensions  should 
correiipond  with  his  length  of  arm,  breadth  of 
shoulder,  and  natural  poiF«  of  head  and  neck. 
The  only  sure  test  is  repealed  trials  at  aiming. 
Fix  the  eye  upou  an  object,  either  at  rest  or  in 
motion,  and  throw  the  gun  up  to  the  shoulder. 
as  in  act  of  firing;  if,  after  re])ealed  trials  of 
this  kind,  it  appears  that  the  gun  points  true,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  flts  :  it  not.  no  amount 
of  practice  will  render  it  a  sure  weapon.  An  ex- 
pert adviser  is  to  be  decided  when  purchasing  a 
gun.  An  experienced  gun  maker  or  dealer  will 
judge  the  points  of  a  customer  and  by  certain 
testa  and  nieosurnients  can  make  a  gun.  or  can 
select  one,  that  will  fit  him.  Sportsmen  to  whom 
expense  is  no  consideration  often  have  their  guns 
"  built"  to  suit  them  as  rpgulariy  as  moat  men 
have  their  clothes  and  txNits  made  to  measure. 
A  gun  should  balance  at  a  point  a  little  in  front 
of  the  trigger  gunrd,  and  should  have  its  general 
weight  so  distritnited.that  when  held  against  the 
shoulder  and  subjected  to  the  jar  of  discharge  it 


In  1873  B  test  trial  showed  that  for  all  distances 
the  ehoke-borc  was  superior.  At  40  vnrds.  the 
choke  pWod  from  ISO  to  5'C  ^li.^t  in"ri  HO-in.-li 
target,  while.  IhtfvJindriiMl  In-'-  (r.i  r:i_-'-l  nn!-. 
180  to  140  shot.  The  choke-bore,  hnwevtr,  calls 
tor  better  marksmanship,  nnii  for  this  reason  is 
not  alwavE  sought  by  sportsmen  who  are  not  sure 
of  their  aim. 

Gun  barrels  are  made  of  Damascus  twist  sti>el, 
of  iron,  and  of  pure  steel.  Of  these  Ihe  fin^t 
named  is  the  favorite,  partly  because  ot  its  beau- 
tiful external  surface,  and  partly  because  thnt 
surface,  to  a  large  extent.  guarantee>i  the  excel- 
lence of  the  inelal.    It  is  made  by  twisting  and 


will  show  no  tendency  to  roll  or  sliift  from  side 

to  side  in  the  holder's  hands. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  theloTe  of 
gunning— and  certainly  the  desire  to  kill  aimply 
for  the  sake  of  killing  is  inexcusable — it  Is  certain 
that  a  verj'  large  percpntage  of  men  delight  inflr- 
ingguns.  So  general  istbispropensitythatalarge 
numl>er  n(  tradesmen  and  artisans  gain  there 
livelihood  thereby.    The  diary  of  the  late  Lord 
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Malmesbury  (1798  to  1640)  afTnrds  a  basis  of 
comQ^utation  a»  to  the  consumption  of  inateriuls 
by  an  average  sportsman.  According  to  his  au- 
liiority,  he  spent  JJ.(J45  days  in  shooting.  During 
that  time  he  fired  54,187  times,  using  750  pounds 
of  powder  and  4  tons  of  «hot.  He  killed  88.221 
times,  and  missed  15.066  times.  Assuming  that 
he  walked  2^  miles  an  hour,  he  covered  about  86,- 
200  miles,  and  during  the  forty-two  years  of  his 
shooting  exfK'rience  he  was  never  confined  to  his 
bed  a  single  day  by  sickness  or  accident.  H  is  lord- 
ship's record  of  successful  shots  has  often  been  ex- 
ceeded in  modern  breech-loading  days,  as  many 
as  10,000  head  having  been  credited  to  one  gun 
in  a  single  shooting  season.  A  **  game-marker,** 
capablo  of  being  set  in  the  stock  of  any  gun,  is 
in  use  which  records  the  number  of  shots  fired 
or  the  "head  "  of  game  killed  by  pressure  of  a 
spring.  It  is  mainly  valuable  to  match-shooters, 
or  to  sportsmen  of  a  statistical  turn  of  mind. 

In  England  100  brace  of  birds,  shooting  over 
dogs,  is  considered  exceptionally  good  sport,  and 
about  double  that  numl)er  in  driving,  under  like 
conditions.  A  "  pheasant  battue  "  is  a  favorite 
subject  for  the  dension  of  newspaper  rejiorters 
of  the  day,  but  the  phrase  is  not  used  at  all  by 
genuine  sportsmen.  A  "  battue,"  as  it  is  ironi- 
cally descnbed  by  the  press,  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  tlie  British  Isles — so,  at  least,  says  Sir 
llalph  Payne  Gall  way.  In  the  liest  stocked  pre- 
serves it  is  always  the  purpose  of  the  host,  or  of 
the  head  keeper,' to  send  the  game  flying  as  wide 
and  high  over  the  guns  as  possible.  Pheasant 
shooting,  indeed,  affords  a  day *s  outing  and  good 
pay  to  a  consi<lerable  number  of  laborers  who 
are  employed  as  l)eaters,  and  who  greatly  enjoy 
it.  It  gives,  moreover,  permanent  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  regular  game-keepers;  it 
provides  thousands  of  middle-class  people  with 
pheasants  at  the  price  of  chickens,  or  even  less. 
For  instance,  during  the  latest  season  concern- 
ing which  records  arc  accessible  fine  cock  pheas- 
ants could  be  bought  in  London  markets  at  two 
shillings  apiece,  whereas,  if  there  were  no  great 
shooting  days,  the  price  would  be  a  guinea  a 
brace.  These  great  (Irives,  or  occasions  of  shoot- 
ing, will  probably  always  afford  a  subject  of  sar- 
ctism  for  cockney  artists  and  the  writers  of  lead- 
ing articles  in  the  sporting  newspapers ;  but  in 
point  of  fact  there  is  hardly  a  cla^s  in  the  com- 
munity that  is  not  more  or  less  benefited  by 
them.  In  America  the  conditions  are  such  that 
these  claims  are  hardly  justified.  The  policy  of 
dealers  in  the  city  markets  is  apparently  to  Iteep 
the  price  of  game  far  above  the  reach  of  onli- 
nary  pockets,  and  this  will  probably  continue  to 
be  the  case  until  radical  changes  take  place  in 
our  practices  regarding  game  and  its  preserva- 
tion. It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  practical  ex- 
termination is  the  destiny  of  American  game. 
Every  improvement  in  guns  reduces  the  cost  of 
the  last  preceding  improvement,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  all  wild  creatures  are  public  property 
is  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  American  mind 
that  no  lcgi*^lative  enactments  can  be  properly 
enforced.  The  purchase  of  vast  tracts  of  wild 
lands  by  sporting  clul>s  will,  no  doubt,  continue, 
and  stragjjlers  from  these  great  preserves  will 
break  bounds  and  fall  victims  to  pot  hunters  in 
season  and  out  of  season  for  many  vears  to  come. 
Skill  in  the  use  of  firearms  is,  no  doubt,  a  desir- 


able accomplishment  in  case  of  war,  but  deadly 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  hair-breine<i  young- 
sters should  be  sternly  restricted,  as  well  for  the 
security  of  human  life  fis  for  reasonable  presen'a- 
tion  of  the  wild  creatures  with  which  Nature  has 
so  plentifully  supplied  the  American  continent 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen;  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion May  23,  1788;  area,  30,570  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 
census,  whs:  249,073  in  1790;  345.591  in  1800; 
415,115  in  1810;  502.741  in  1820 ;  581,185 in  1830: 
594,398  in  1840;  668,507  in  1850;  703,708  in  I860- 
705,606  in  1870;  995,577  in  1880;  and  1,151,149 
in  1890.    Capital.  Columbia. 

Govern meut.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  John  P. 
Richardson.  Democrat,  8uccee«]ed  on  Dec  4  by 
Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  Democrat:  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  William  L.  Mauldin,  succeeded  by  £. 
B.  Gary ;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  P.  Marshall,  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  E.  Tindal ;  Treasurer,  E.  R.  Mclver, 
succeeded  by  W.  T.  C.  Bates ;  Com  ptroller-General, 
J.  S.  Verner,  succeetled  by  W.  H.  EUerbe:  At- 
tomev-General,  Joseph  H.  Earle.  succeeded  by 
V.  J.  Vo|ie ;  Suiierintendent  of  Education.  Jam^ 
II.  Rice,  succeeded  by  W.  D.May  field:  Commis^- 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  A.  P.  Butler  (this  office 
was  abolish^  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  De- 
cember); Railroad  Commissioners,  D'Arcy  P. 
Duncan,  Milledge  L.  Bonham,  who  died  on  Aug. 
26,  and  Eugene  P.  Jervev;  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  W.  D.  Sim^tson,  who  died  on 
Dec.  26;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  Mclverand 
Samuel  McGowan. 

Popalation. — ^The  following  tM>le  8hows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880: 


COUNTIES. 


AI>beTill6 

Aiken 

Andoreon .... 

Karnwell 

Boftufort 

B«rkeley 

Charleston.... 

Chester  

Chesterfield  . 
Clarendon .... 

Colleton 

Darllnirtoo . . . 

Kdfrefleld 

Fairfield 

Florence  

Oeorvetown . . 
Greenville.... 
Hampton.  ... 

Horry 

Kershaw 

Lancaster .... 

Laurens 

Lexinfrton.  .. 

Marlnii 

Marlborough  . 
Newberry.... 

Oconee 

OrHngebarfr . . 

rickens 

Richlnnd 

Spartanburg. . 

8amter 

Union 

M'llUatnsbnrg. 
York 


1880. 

1890. 

40.^15 

46.854 

CA» 

«M1« 

81,922 

8.710 

S8.«;i« 

48.686 

laOfU 

89,857 

44.618 

4.796 

80,176 

84,119 

aiMS 

65.42S 

(a,42S 

102,906 

e0.9U8 

♦4<.'«rT 

2UM 

26.660 

2,507 

10,845 

1M(M 

2.l» 

19,190 

2&288 

4,m8 

8«.8v'^6 

4«).2»8 

8.907 

W.4S5 

29.184 

•,\851 

4.\S44 

49,259 

8.415 

27,4d.-i 

2S,599 

884 

26.027 

85,027 

iMis 

20.S57 

1.244 

87.496 

44,810 

6.814 

1K741 

20.544 

l.Hrt 

15.574 

19.256 

46.^2 

21,5HS 

22.861 

ffsfi 

16.905i 

20.761 

8.WS 

8».444 

81.610 

2,166 

18.564 

22,181 

8,617 

84.107 

29.976 

•4.1S1 

90,AM8 

VUIHI 

*i% 

««n497 

2&484 

16,256 

1S.687 

2,481 

41.«)5 

49.."^ 

7.99S 

14,880 

16,5IS9 

2.000 

28,578 

86.H21 

8,?48 

40,409 

fi^8t>5 

14.976 

87.087 

48,6:)5 

6,568 

24,0(« 

2.\868 

1.2^ 

24,110 

27.777 

8.667 

80,718 

88,881 

a.118 

99^577 

1,151,149 

ia6v578 

*  DecreoM. 
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Finances. — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  Legrislatire   Session.— The  regular  annual 

the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  treas-  sesi^sion  of  the  General  Assembly  began  on  Nov. 

urv  for  the  fiscal  year:  Total  receipts,  $1,129,-  25  and  adjourned  on  Dec.  24.    As  the  members 

893.41:  cash  balance,  Oct.  31,  1889,  $50,142.82;  of  each  House  were  nearly  all  Tillman  adher- 

total,  $1,190,036.23;  total  expenditures,  $1,112,-  ents  and  farmers  by  occupation,  much  interei^t 

092.30;  cash  balance,  Oct.  31,  1890,  $77,943.93,  was  aroused  regarding  the  manner  in  which  these 

as  follows:  General  account,  $3,943.00 ;  Depart-  representatives  of  the  Tillman  movement  would 

ment  of  Agriculture.  $33,622.27 ;  Sinking  Fund  carry  out  their  ante-election  promises.      Their 

Commission.  $39,337.40 ;    special  account,  $1,-  first  action  was  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 

041.20;  total,  $1,190,036.24.     Of  the  total  re-  legislative  officers  and  employes  who  had  long 

ceints,  $722,752.47  were  derived  from  taxes  of  held  their  places,  and  to  choose  pronounced  Ti  11- 

1888-'89,  $19,801.51    from    taxes  of    1889-'90,  man  followers  to  succeed  them.    They  rejected 

$237,149.06  from  phosphate  royalty  (being  an  United  States   Senator  Wade    Hampton,  who 

increase  of  $23,047.10  over  the  receipts  for  1889),  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  chose  as  his 

$42,569.85  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  successor  John  L.  M.  Trby.  one  of  the  most  act- 

$10,564.24   from    sale   of   escheated    property,  ive  workers  in  the  Tillmun  canvass.    The  vote 

$72,800  from  temporary  loans  obtained   from  on  the  first  ballot  in  joint  convention  stood  as 

banks,    and    the    balance    from    miscellaneous  follows :  Irby,  63 :  M.  L.  Donaldson,  45 ;  Hamp- 

sources.    Of  the  total  expenditures,  there  were  ton,  42;  John  J.  Hemphill,  2.    On  the  fifth  ballot 

naid  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $882,229.36,  Irby  received  105  votes;  Hampton,  42;  Donald- 

for  liabilities  incurred  m  pluvious  years  $114,-  son,  10.    During  the  session  235  acts  and  resolu- 

992.89,  and  for  current  expenses  of  the  State  gov-  tions  were  passed,  of  which  only  44  were  general, 

emment  the  following  sums :  Executive  depart-  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  office  of 

ment,    $47,299.25;    judicial    department,  $67,-  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  were  abolished,  and 

176.57  ;    legislative    department,     $65,891.32  ;  all  their  powers  and  duties,  except  the  control 

health  department,   $10,600 ;    tax  department,  of  the  phosphate  industry,  were  bestowed  upon 

$24,806.77;  State  University,  $47,500;   Citadel  the  trustees  of  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College. 

Academy,  $22,900:   Clemson  College,  $43,000;  An  act  was  passed  creating  a  board  of  phosphate 

penal  and  charitable  institutions,  $131,460.82;  commissionem,  consisting  of  the  Gove^ior,  At- 

Department  of  Agricultui*e,  $23,835.58 ;  pensions,  tomey-General,   Comptroller-General,  and  two 

$49,994.20;  militia,  $14,000;  election  expenses,  citizens  of  the  State  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 

$7,661.45;  railroad  commissions,  $7,500;  Win-  ernor  for  six  years.    The  board  is  charged  with 

throp  Training  School,  $5,320  ;  taxes  refunded,  the  exclusive  control  and  protection  of  the  State 

$8.669.41 ;  miscellaneous  objects,  $79,082.72.  interest  in  the  phosphate  derwsits,  except  that 

The  total  State  debt  on  Oct.  31,  1890,  amount-  the  Comptroller-General  shall  continue  to  re- 
ed to  $6,992,919.49,  divided  into  five  classes  as  ccive  the  renorts  oi  rock  mined  and  dug  and  the 
follow :   First,  the  Agricultural  College    scrip  royalty  paid  into  the  State  treasury, 
amounting  to  $191,800:  second,  the  blue  ^'\)eT'  An   act  for  the*  reorganization  of  the  State 
cent,  bonds  and  stocks,  amounting  to  $400,000,  University  provides  for  the  transfer  of  its  Agri- 
due  in  1928;  third,  deficiency  stock  not  yet  sur-  cultural   Department  to  Clemson  Agricultural 
rendered,  amounting  to  $759.95,  due  in  1888;  College,  and  confines  the  work  of  the  mstitution 
fourth,  principal  of  old  bonds  and  stocks  not  yet  more  narrowly  to  liberal  studies.    The  constitu- 
rendered,  amounting  to  $389,429.22;  fifth,  con-  tional  amendment  abolishmg  the  elective  board 
sol  bonds  and  stocks,  amounting  to  $6,010,930.-  of  county  commissioners,  which  was  adopted  by 
32,  due  in  1893,  of  which  $5,442,019.18  are  brown  the  people  at  the  November  election,  was  ratified 
consols,  and  $568,911.14  are  green  consols.    The  at  tnis  session,  and  thereby  incorporated  into 
Jjegislature  in  1889  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  fundamental  law.     By  another  act  all  the 
the  refunding  of  the  brown  consol  bonds  and  trial  justices  in  the  State  were  legislated  out  of 
stocks  upon  certain  terms,  but  it  was  adjudged  office,  and  it  was  pmvided  that  future  appoint- 
by  the  Attorney-General  t-o  be  unconstitutional,  ments  to  that  office  be  made  by  the  Governor  for 
as  the  new  bonds  were  to  be  made  payable  more  a  term  commensurate  with  his  own  term, 
than  fifty  years  after  date  of  issue,  wnich  is  ex-  Other  act-s  of  the  session  were  as  follow: 
pressly  forbidden  by  Article  IX  section  14,  of  the  ^^  incorporate  the  city  of  Florence. 
State  Constitution.    This  defect  was  remedied  by  ^^         ^^^  ^^^  ^he  appointmeDt  of  county  board  of 
the  Legislature  of  this  year  m  December  by  an  act  phyBicians  to  examine  diplomas  of  physicians  and 
providing  that  the  new  bonds  shall  be  payable  suroreonB. 
within  the  constitutional  |x»riod.  To   punish    frauds  or    misrepresentations  in  the 

Valuation.— The  assessed  valuation  of  prop-  manufacture,  analysis,  or  sale  of  fertilizers  and  ccm- 

erty  for  the  fiscal  year  1889-'00  was  $150,088,552,  mercial  manures.                             - 

oj'Y}^±mM^MS.^ther^^^^  ?^  rnTaTact  VnSled  ^  An' Act  to  provide  fo 


The  tax  rate  for  that  year  was  5^  mills  on  each    1890. 

dollar  of  valuation,  and  for  1889-90  there  was        Accepting  the  benefits  of  an  act  to  apply  a  portion 

but  a  fractional  chanrre.  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  corn- 


Carol  i 

$432. 

$23,900  is  a  bonded  debt.  Nearly  half  of  the    '"joint  resolution  to  appoint  a  special  comraiesion, 

counties  have  no  debt.  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  oi 
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Education,  to  confer  and  correspond  with  the  pov-  within  the  State.     The  royalty  paid   into  the 

emors  and  superintendents  of  education  of  other  State  treasury  was  237.150. 

Southern  States  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  sys-        Political.— The  political  contest  of  this  Tear 

tern  of  text-books  used  in  the  free  schools  of  the  btate.  continued  more  than  nine  months.     The  'fir:*t 

Edacation. — For  the  school  year  ending  Aug.  important  step  in  this  contest  was  taken  late  in 

81,  the  public-school  statistics  are  as  follow:  January,  when  the  executive  committee  of  the 

School  districts,  707 ;  public  schools.  8,948 ;  pu-  Farmers'  Association  of  South  Carolina  issued 

pils  enrolled,  201, 2dO;  average  attendance,  147,-  a  manifesto,  in  which  it  arraigned  forcomin- 

799;  teachers  employed,  4,364;  school-houses,  3,-  tion  and  incompetency  the  existing  State  Ad- 

155;  value  of  school  buildings,  $487,252.    In  the  ministration,  charged  it  with  hostility  to  the 

past  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  interests  of  the  farmers,  and  urged  all  dissati^- 

m  the  number  of  school-houses  annually  con-  fled  Democrats  to  meet  in  each  county  on  sales 

structed.    At  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  day  in  March  and  select  delegates  to  a  State 

a  laboratory,  two  houses  for  professors,  and  h  convention  to  be  held  at  Columbia  on  March  27. 

building  for  the  experiment  station  have  been  At  this  convention  the  demands  of  the  fanner 

completed.  Further  appropriations  were  granted  were  to  be  formulated  and  a  ticket  for  State  ofli- 

by  tne  Legislature  in  December,  with  the  aid  of  cers  put  in  the  field,  for  ratification  or  rejection 

which  it  is  expected  that  the  college  can  be  par-  by  tne  regular  Democratic  State  Convention, 

tially  opened  m  October,  ^891.  Nearly  all  the  counties  selected  delegates,  a  few 

Cnaritles.—At  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  being  instructed  to  vote  for  Benjamin  PL  Till- 
there  were  722  patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  man,  of  Edgefield,  for  Glovemor,  but  the  major- 
fiscal  year  in  November,  1889.  During  the  year  ity  being  uninstnicted.  The  convention  adopted 
359  patients  were  admitted  and  303  discharged,  a  platform  which  recognized  the  allegiance  of 
leavmg  778  remaining  in  November,  1890.  Of  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  party, 
this  number,  445  are  white  and  333  colored  pa-  The  convention  selected  Benjamin  R.  Tillman 
tients.    The  institution  is  overcrowded.  as  its  candidate  for  Governor,  and  James  C.  Cnit 

At  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  there  for  Lieutenant-Govemor,it  being  understood  that 

was  an  enrollment  of  118  pupils  during  the  year  these  nominations  were  subject  to  approval  or  re- 

and  an  average  attendance  of  90.    The  cost  to  jection  bj.the  Democratic  State  Convention.   No 

the  State  per  pupil  for  the  year  was  $146.54.  nominations  were  made  for  other  Slate  oflSeeni. 

Penitentiary. — On  Oct.  31  there  were  con-  One  week  later  candidate  Coit  announced  his 

fined  at  the  State  Penitentiary  791  persons,  59  withdrawal  from  the  ticket,  on  the  ground  that 

being  white  and  732  colored.    Of  these,  50  are  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  plat  form,  although 

required  by  law  to  work  at  the  Clemson  Agri-  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  farmers'  movement, 

cultural  College  and  5  are  employed  about  the  Some  of  the  party  leaders  hostile  to  Tillman  i$- 

State  Capitol,    During  the  year  an  average  of  sued  a  call  for  a  conference  of  his  opponents,  at 

196  were  employed  on  the  Columbia  Canal,  and  Columbia, on  April  23.    The  conference  adopt tnl 

an  average  of  281  on  the  various  agricultural  an  address  to  the  people,  protesting  against  the 

contracts.    The  averap  of  women  and  infirm  unprecedented  action  of  the  Tillman  party  in 

was  about  79,  and  the  balance  were  employed  at  calling  a  convention  to  forestall  and  dictate  the 

necessary  work  about  the  institution,  there  l)eing  action  of  the  regular  State  Convention,  and  pp- 

also  a  detail  of  54  at  work  on  the  Charleston,  Sum-  pelling  the  charges  of  extravagance  and  comip- 

ter,  and  Northern  Railroad,  in  Sumter  County.  tion  made  against  the  State  government.    No 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  institution  for  the  further  action  was  tAken.    Early  in  May  Till- 

year,  including  the  balance  of  $1,104.52  from  man  began  an  active  canvass  for  the  gubemato- 

the  previous  year,  amounted  to  $83,643.82,  and  rial  nomination,  his  appearance  on  the  stump 

the  expenditui-es  for  all  purposes  ag&rregated  creating  much  enthusiasm.    He  vigorously  at- 

$77,388.10.  leaving  a  balance  of  $6,055.72,  be-  tacked  the  State  Administration,  and  sought  to 

sides  nearly  $40,000  worth  of  farm  products,  unite  the  farmers  under  his  leailership  against 

Late  in  the  year  the  board  of  directors,  under  what  he  termed  the  ruling  aristocracy  of  the 

authority  of  an  act  passed  at  the  legislative  ses-  State.    To  these  attacks  Attorney-General  Earie 

sion  in  1889,  decided  to  purchase  a  farm  in  Sum-  replied  at  a  meeting  at  Anderson,  where  he  met 

ter  County  known  as  the  De  Saussure  place,  Tillman  in  debate.    It  was  understood  that  the 

containing  3,000  acres,  the  price  being  $25,000,  Attorney-General  would  be  a  candidate  against 

To  this  place  a  large  number  of  the  convicts  will  the  Edgefield  champion,  and  late  in  May  Gen. 

be  transferred  for  employment  in  agriculture.  John  Bratton  announced  that  he.  too,  would  seek 

State  Capitol. — The  various  appropriations  the  nomination.    A  series  of  meetings,  according 

made  for  completing  the  State  Capitol  aggre-  to  the  usual 'custom,  was  arranged  in  the  differ- 

gate  $341,599.90,  of  which  there  had  l)een  ex-  ent  counties  by  the  Democratic  State  Committee, 

pended  up  to  Oct.  31, 1889,  the  sum  of  $280,105,-  at  which  the'  candidates  should  present  <heir 

27.    Dunns:  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1890,  there  claims.    At  these  meetings,  the  first  of  which 

was  expended  the  sum  of  $47,203.75  making  the  was  held  on  June  10,  Gen.  Bratton  and  the 

total  outlay  $327,309.02  and  leaving  a  balance  of  Attorney-General,  who  were  in  sympathy  with 

$14,290.88  unexpended  at  the  latter  date.  the  "straight-outs,'*  appeared  in  defense  of  the 

Phosphate. — During  the  year  ending  Aug.  past  State  admmistrations,  while  Tillman  con- 

31,  237,150  tons  of   phosphate  rock  wore    re-  tinued  to  find  fault  and  to  demand  changes  in 

moved  from  the  navigable  streams  of  the  State,  methods  of  administration.    To  avoid  a  divi.^ion 

against  212.101  tons  in  the  year  preceding.    Of  in  the  party  the  Democratic  State  Committ« 

this  rock,  158.215  tons  were  ship[)ed  to  foreign  suggested  that  the  delegates  to  the  State  Xom- 

ports,  55.470  to  domestic  ports  outside  the  State,  inating  Convention,  instead  of  being  elected  in 

and  23,465  tons  were  manufactured  mto  fertilizer  ward  meetings  or  conventions,  and  by  viva  voe$ 
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Toting,  should  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  open  pri-  purpose  of  placing  an  independent  Democratic 
roaries  throughout  the  State.  To  this  end  it  ticket  in  the  field.  At  this  convention,  J ud^e  A. 
called  a  State  Convention  of  the  party  to  meet  C.  Haskell  was  nominated  for  Governor,  W.  D. 
at  Columbia,  on  Aug.  13,  for  the  purpose  of  Johnson  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  ^dwin  Harper 
making  the  necessary  changes  in  the  party  rules,  for  Secretarv  of  State,  W.  A.  Ancrum  for  State 
and  to  transact  no  other  business.  Treasurer,  Edmund  Bacon  for  Comptroller,  Jo- 
When  the  August  convention  met  it  was  found  seph  W.  Barnwell  for  Attorney-General,  E.  B. 
that  the  Tillmanites  outnumbered  the  ** straight-  Raesdale  for  Superintendent  of  Education,  and 
outs  *'  nearly  five  to  one.  The  former  not  only  re-  R.  ri.  Richburg  for  Adjutant-General.  An  ad- 
fused  to  adopt  the  primary  election  plan  of  the  dress  to  the  people  was  issued  attacking  Tillman 
State  committee,  but,  going  beyond  the  purposes  and  pledging  tiie  nominees  to  the  support  of 
for  which  the  convention  was  called,  undertook  Democratic  principles. 

to  oust  the  State  committee  by  adopting  an  en-  For  Governor,  Tillman  received  59.159  votes, 

tirely  new  constitution  for  the  party  and  elect-  and  Haskell  14,828.    The  other  candidates  on 

ing  a  new  State  committee.    When  this  was  the  Tillman  ticket  were  elected  by  nearly  the 

attempted  the  "straight-outs"  left  the  con ven-  same  vote.    The  members  of  the  Legislature, 

tion  in  a  body,  claiming  that  it  had  authority  to  elected  at  the  same  time,  were  all  Democrats  and 

act  only  upon  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  call,  largely  followers  of  Tillman.    An  amendment  to 

The  September  convention  was  called  to  order  the  State  Constitution,  abolishing  the  boards 

by  the  chairman  of  the  rival  State  committees,  of  countv  commissioners,  was  adopted  at  this 

but  when  the  Tillmanites  elected  their  candidate  election  by  a  vote  of  28,541  yeas  to  18.253  nays, 

for  temporary  president,  the  opposition  of  the  In  December  the  amendment  was  ratified  by  the 

"•  straight-outs     ceased.    Mr.  Tillman  was  nom-  Legislature  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 

inated  for  Governor  by  acclamation,  and  the  fol-  tion. 

lowing  were  selected  as  candidates  for  the  other  Seven  Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected. 

State  officers:  For  Lieutenant-Governor.  Eugene  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  a  Western  State,  ad  mit- 

B.  Gary ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  J.  E.  Tindal ;  ted  to  the  Union  on  Nov.  3,  1889 ;  area.  77,650 

for  Treasurer,  W.  T.  C.  Bates;  for  Comptwller,  square  miles;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 

W.  H.  Ellerbe  ;   for  Attorney-General,  Y.   J.  sus  of  1890,  328,808.    Capital,  Pierre. 

Pope ;  for  Superintendent  of  Education,  W.  D.  GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 

Mayfield;  for  Adjutant-General,  Hugh  L.  Far-  officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Arthur  C. 

ley.    The  platform  contains  the  following :  Mellette,  Republican  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J. 

H.  Fletcher;  Secretarv  of  State,  A.  0.  Ringsrud ; 

We  demand  that  our  State  LojriBlature  f»hnll  abolish  Treasurer,  W.  F.  Smith  ;  Auditor,  L.  C.  Taylor; 

the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  that  the  privilege  tax  on  'Attornev- General,  Robert    Dollard  ;    Superin- 

ferblioni  and  everythiig  appertaimnff  to  ajnculture  tendent'of  Public  Instruction,  G.  L.  Pinkham  ; 

or  mecnanios  or  mdustnal  education,  includmg  tlie  r«^«,««:„»;y»..«»  ^#  c^^^x^i   «^a  j>„um^  t  „«,i»  n 

agricultural  stations,  he  placed  in  chaw  of  the  fru«1^  Commissioner  of  School  and  Public  Lands,  0. 

eS»  ot  the  Clemwn  Agnculturol  College,  and  upon  g.   Parker  ;    Justices  of  the  Supreme    Court, 

aaid  trustees  shall  devolve  all  duties  now  performed  Dighton  Corson,  A.  G.  Kellam,  and  John  E. 

by  the  present  Board  of  Agriculture,  except  the  con-  Bennett, 

trol  of  the  State  phosphate  interests.  Finaiiees. — The  Governor,  in  his  message  to 

We  dcipand  that  the  railroad  commission  shnll  be  the  Legislature  of  1891,  comments  as  follows 

jriven  all  the  power  needed  to  protect  the  right*  and  ypo,,  ^^jg  straitened  financial  condition  of  the 

Snfei^ta  of  the  people,  without  '?i""j»? J^® '^^i^^J^  new  State :  "  There  are  now  outstanding  against 

and  that  the  commiRsioner^  be  elected  by  the  people.  . .     q.„.^  „K«„f  *>ia  nntx  i«  w«»«««*o  ,>*^»  rwH,i  z^- 

We  demand  that  there  nhall  be  a  sim-ey  of  the  the  State  about  $46,000  m  warrants  not  paid  for 

State's  phosphate  beds,  and  their  classification  into  want  of  funds,  l)eanng  7  per  cent,  interest,  which 

three  grades.  ai'e  already  subject  to  a  heavy  discount  in  the 

We  demand  that  a  constitutional  convention  be  market.    This  condition  exists  after  final  resort 

called  to  give  us  an  organic  law  framed  by  our  own  to  borrowing  an  additional  $100,000  during  the 

People-  past  year  and  increasing  the  public  indebtedness 

r\    o    i,  irvLX,   T>      uv              i.  •    o*.  *   n^^  to  the  maximum  limit  under  the  Constitution." 

On  Sept.  17  the  Republicans  met  in  State  Con-  p         ^      5  ^^  ^^  ^       30  jy,^  ,^ 

rention  at  Columbia,  ami  decKJed  to  loave  the  .         j  ^^^              ,  j  ^          |500.542.70:  the 

nomination  of  canrlidates  in  the  hands  of  the  ^^        .     ^^  Tn-asury  on  Nov.  30, 1890.  wa.* 

State  committee.    A  pUtform  was  adopted  con-  |io.C52.88.    The  total  appropriations  for  1890 

tainmgf  the  following :  ^^^^  ^,y  ^^^^  f^^^  legislature  amount  to  $443.- 

We  denounce  and  oonderan  in  iinmea»urrd  terms  889.71.  Inaddition,  there  has  been  paid  out  bv  the 

the  suppresftion  and  prosritution  of  the  ballot  in  South  Treasurer,  without  special  act  of  the  Legislature 

Carolina,  together  with  the  unlawful  aarencies  and  in-  b„|  „„^j,r  color  of  authority  from  the  Territorial 

rXCtt-W^^^^^^^^  X^d  h^Jie^J  statutes  the  sum  of  f^^£^^^^^^^^  --nts 
repr^seitation  in  the  afeirs  of  the  Government,  both  ajTgregate  $470,323.14,  and  constitute^  the  sum 
State  and  National.  necessary  to  meet  the  current  expenditures  of 
The  educational  advantages  now  offered  by  the  the  State  for  one  year,  subject  to  a  possible  re- 
State  are  totally  inadequate  and  deficient,  the  school  duction  of  $54,870.88. 

term  beinor  of  entirely  too  short  a  duration  to  insure  This  deduction  leaves  $415,452.76  as  the  pres- 

beneflcial  results,  and  the  tenchei^  in  many  instances  ^nt  annual  State  expenditure :  there  is  but  $243,- 

llfr^ i!ir^rhT«  'SftiJr *-n^  li^^n"JwH/!l  ^f  ^  OOO  of  revenue  to  meet  t his  amount. 

2^^f«id  impo',^^^                   responsibilities  of  so  ^^^  ^^^^^^  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  $llfi,- 

sacred  and  important  a  calling.  600  at  6  per  cent.,  124.000  at  5  per  cent..  $31 7,1 00 

A  call  was  issued  late  in  September  for  a  State  at  4^^  per  cent.,  $302,500  at  4  per  cent.,  and  1(50,- 

convention  to  meet  at  Columbia  on  Oct.  9,  for  the  000  at  3^  per  cent.,  making  a  total  of  $1,020,- 
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203,  with  an  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charge  of  about  $54,000. 

County  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  South  Da- 
kota counties  is  $2,090,484,  nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  contracted  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
bonded  debt  is  $2,219,077,  and  thci  floating  debt 

•471,407.  ,,      , 

Population.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880  of  the  Dakota  coun- 
ties now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  State: 


COUNTIKS. 


Aurora 

Beadle 

Bon  Komme.. 

Boreman 

Brookinifa 

Brown 

Brule 

HaflTalo 

Butte 

Campbell 

Charles  Mix... 

Cboteau. 

Clark 

Clav 

Goalngton.... 

CuBter 

Davison 

Dav 

Del^o 

Deuel 

Dewey  (a) 

Doiifr>sa 

Edmunds  ... 

Ewin}^   

Fall  River.... 

Faulk 

Oraat 

Orejra-y 

HamUn 

Hand  

Hanson 

Harding 

Hughes .... 
Hutchinson.  . 

Hyde 

Jackson  

Jerauld 

KIninbury . . . 

Lake 

Ijiwrence .... 
Lincoln  . .   . . 
Lugenbeel  (a). 

Lyman 

McG»ok 

McPberson . . . 

Marshall 

Martin 

Meade 

Meyer 

Minor 

Minnehaha... 

Moody 

Kowlln 

Pennington. . . 

Poller 

Pratt 

Preiho 

Pyatt 

Kinehirt(a>.. 

Koberts 

Rusk 

Banbom , 

hchnaBse(a). 

Scobey 

Shannon  

Spink 

Stanley 

Sterling 

Sully 

Todd 

Tripp  (a).... 

Turner 

Union 

Wajner(j).. 


1880. 


89 

1,290 

584 

<965 

S5a 

883 

68 

"fto 
407 

"iii 

5,001 

2,156 

995 

97 

•  •  •  •  • 

2,802 


4 
8,010 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

698 

153 
-1,801 

•  ■  ■  *  « 

26d 
5,578 


1,102 

2,657 

18.218 

6,S96 


1800. 


124 
1,2S8 


115 

863 

8,2.M 

8,915 

'^244 


46 


5820 
6,!fil3 


5.045 

9,586 

9.057 

(a) 

10,182 

16,955 

6,787 

998 

1,«W 

8,510 

4,178 

8 

6.72S 

7.509 

7,087 

4,S91 

5,449 

9,16d 

41 

4,574 

•    •    •  •    a 

4,600 

4,899 

16 

4,47S 

4  0C2 

6,SI4 

235 

4,625 

6,546 

4.267 

167 

5.014 

10,469 
l,S'H> 
80 
8,605 
R..S(V2 
7,50i 

11,674 
9,148 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

2*} 
6.448 
^940 
4,544 
7 
4.640 

(«) 

5,165 

21.S79 

&94I 

149 

6,%40 

2,910 

23 

ISI 

34 


1.997 
4,610 


32 

in 

(<i> 

477 

10.581 

798 

1,«)2S 

•  •  ■ 

96 

206 

2,412 

203 

1S3 

4,976 

8,296 

8.539 

•534 

5,167 

16.5'J2 

6,4)9 

980 

1,037 

8,46J 

8*771 

8 

6,614 

2,.V)8 

4.8n 

8.896 
4,193 
9,071 
40 
2.272 

•    a   •   •    ■ 

4.594 
4,899 
16 
4.478 
4.05i 
8,SU4 

8.9^ 

6,893 

2,966 

167 

4.776 

4,Hi)6 

1,860 

8J 

8w605 

7.460 

4.S51 

•  1,575 

8,247 

•  •  •  •  • 

109 

6.165 

5,940 

4,544 

7 

4.640 

•  115 

4.SJ02 

18,628 

2,026 

149 

4.296 

2,910 

28 

181 

84 


10,256 
9,18) 


1.997 

•46 

4,610 

•  •  •       • 

83 

•118 

10,1«H 

285 

96 

2,116 

•15 


COUNTIKS. 

1880. 

1890. 

• 

l.a^ 

Walworth 

46 

ailo 

907 

2,158 

*  ■  "*» 

10,444 

5x0 

2.10T 

WashabaDffh 

Washlnirton 

40 

Yankton 

S.:i54 

Ziebach 

Sisseton    and    Wabpeton 
Indian  reservation 

5iO 

•237 

Total 

98,268 

823.808 

280.540 

4.986 

2,317 


(a)  No  retnma.  < 

LegrtslatiTe  Session.— The  adjourned  first 
session  of  the  Legislature  met  on  Jan.  7  at  Pierre 
and  concluded  its  work  on  March  7.  The  State^ 
Treasurer  was  authorized  to  issue  and  ."^ll  4-per-' 
cent,  bonds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $1(X).- 
000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  meeting  oasual 
deficits  caused  by  the  failure  of  revenue.  When 
the  portion  of  floating  indebtedness  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Dakota,  which  the  SUte  of  South  Da- 
kota is  to  assume  under  the  terms  of  the  admis- 
sion act,  has  been  ascertained,  the  Treasurer  is 
further  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  4-per-cenl. 
bonds  in  amount  sufficient  to  raise  money  to  pay 
such  indebtedness.  In  order  to  enUrge  the  debt 
limit,  the  following  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  was  proposed  for  submission  to  the 
people  at  the  November  election  :  *'  For  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  extraordinary  expenses  and 
making  public  improvements,  or  to  meet  a  defi- 
cit or  failure  in  revenue,  the  State  mav,  in  ad- 
dition to  pre-existing  debts,  contract  debts  never 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $500,000,  except  to 
repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  defend 
the  Stat«  or  United  States  in  war."  It  is  provided 
that  a  State  tax  shall  be  levied  each  year  sufficient 
to  meet  the  onlinkry  estimated  expenses  of  the 
State  and  any  deficiency  of  the  previous  year,  to 
meet  the  annual  interest  on  the  State  debt^  and 
to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  its  payment  at  ma- 
turity. The  tax  rate  for  each  year,  sufficient  for 
these  purposes,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Slate  Boanl 
of  Equalization,  which  is  also  directed  to  equal- 
ize the  assessments  in  the  various  counties.  The 
same  board  shall  assess  the  property  of  all  rail- 
road, telegraph,  and  telephone  companies  in  the 
State,  and  these  shall  pay  the  same  tax  as  oth- 
er property.  Provision  was  made  for  submit- 
ting to  the  people  at  the  November  election  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
woman  suffrage,  and  a  proposed  amendment  ex- 
cluding from  suffrage  Indians  who  sustain  trilad 
relations,  who  receive  support  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  who  hold  untaxable  lands  in  severalty.  Pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  Article  XX  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  people  to 
vote  at  the  November  election  for  a  permanent 
location  of  the  State  capital. 

A  stringent  law  was  enacted  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  "  trusts."  Other  acts  of  the  session  were 
as  follow : 

(^reatinsr  a  State  Board  of  Charitios  and  Corrections. 

Creating  a  Board  of  Reircntd  of  Education. 

Raiflinir  the  age  of  consent  in  females  ttom  fourteen 
to  sixteen  yearn. 

Creatiuj?  a  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

To  eatahlish  a  Board  of  Pardons. 

To  create  a  Bureau  of  Lab«ir  Statisttcs,  and  to  pro> 
vide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Provi<Ung  for  the  uniform  organization  of  town- 
ships. 
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Providing  a  freneral  law  for  the  incorporation  ot  capita  cost  of  about  $300  a  year,  including  tui- 

cities.    All  citiea  of  lO.COO  inliabitanta  or  over  ftliall  tion,  clothing,  and  supplies.    The  total  cost  of 

'^^J'^ff?..^*  ^"^  ^^K^vi  ®*.*i**  ^""rii?  ^tv^^;^  2,000  these  children  for  the  year  was  $1,051.03. 

and  10,000  people  shall  be  cities  ot  the  Mcond  clu»B :         i>a-,i*««*i««w      Tkl    T>««i#«.T*:. .   .,«.    c- 

aU  othew  stofbe  citie*  of  the  third  claw.                 '  „  Penlteiitlar7.--The  Penitentiary  at   Sioux 

Reflating  busineHs  of  insurance  companies.  jf**^  conUmed  96  prisoners  on  Dec.  1,  of  whom 

To  provide  lor  the  incorporation  of  town-site  com-  ^^  ^©re  men  and  22  were  United  States  pri»- 

panics.  oners.    The  parole  of  prisoners  as  provided  by 

Be^ulating  the  business  of  oommerdul  agencies,  the  Legislature  this  year  has  reduced  the  num- 

crodit  companies,  and  guarantee  associations.  ber  of  inmates.    The  total  expenditures  for  the 

Authorizing  organized  counties  to  issuj  warrants  ^year  were  $34,429.80,  of  which  the  sum  of  $33,- 

to  ^ay  deficiencies  due  tor  buildmg  court-houses  and  "Juj  gg  ^^  p^j^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^  treasury.     The 

Requiring  instruction  in  the  public  schools  as  to  convicts  were  employed  to  advantage  upon  the 

the  nature  and  eflfcct  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  i»rm  and  m  the  stone  quarry  on  the  Peniten- 

upon  the  human  system.  tiary  grounds. 

Abolishing  the  tstate  Board  of  Education  and  eon-  The  report  of  the  Reform  School  at  Plankinton 

ferrinf  the  powers  thereof  upon  the  Superintendent  shows  that  there  were  43  pupils  at  the  begin- 

olPubhc  Instruction.  ning  of  this  year,  that  28  were  admitted  from 

quiu  rtree  years  ^^*'  "^^*'^' ''''  '^''*'""^  ^^  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  80,  and  that  9  were  discharged, 

Requiring  the  commissionern  of  each  county  to  leading  62  in  the  school. 

oflfer  a  bounty  of  $8  tor  eoch  woU  killed  in  the  trops.— The  State  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 

countv.  tion  makes  the  following  estimates  of  agricultural 

Repealing  the  law  of  1887  prohibiting  the  destiuc-  products  for  1890:  Wheat,  17,066,600  bushels; 

tion  of  beaver.  corn,  17,492,242  bushels ;  oats,  17,202,590  bushels ; 

Creating  a  Statj  inspector  of  oils.  rye,  291,880  bushels;  barlev,  2,314,970  bushels; 

To  encourage  the  o.>ll^tructlon  ot  artesian  well;..  buckwheat,  19,764  bushels ;  flax,  2,757,275  bush- 

Creatinsr  the  olfico  of  btat«  engineer  ot  irrigation.  ,    .  ^nfAtJit^  1  170  V^*i  hn«hpU 

Regulating  marriage,  and  requiring  a  license  to  bo  ®*\i  P^tiT??'  1'*^^^/*^  ^^^^}f'       , 

obtained  from  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  prior  to  ^^  ProhIbltIon.~The  prohibitory  law  passed  by 

any  marriage.  the  Legislature  this  year  to  enforce  Article  XXI V 

Creating  a  State  Meteoro1o.rica1  Bureau.  of  the  State  Constitution  provides  that  "any 

Creating  a  State  inspector  of  mines.  person,  association,  or  corporation  who  shall  with- 

Proyiding  for  a  State   Board  of  Pharmaceutical  m  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  manufacture 

^"*i°®"*'  *u  *                       u  *!,      •.•            V  *"y  spirituous,  malt,  vinous,  fermented,  or  other 

Prohibiting  the    sale,  pivinp,   or  ftimishing   of  ^^P  'or  sale  or  sell  or  oflfer  for  sale  or  barter  or 

tobacco  in  any  form  to  duldren  under  bixteen  years  trade,  any  of  such  intoxicating  liouors  asabever- 

ot  oize.  age,  shall  for  the  first  offense lL)e  deemed  guilty  of 

Oirerinflr  a  bounty  of  one  cent  a  pound  for  raw,  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction    thereof 

granulated,  or  refined  sugar,  and  two  cents  a  gallon  ghall  be  fined  in  anv  sum  not  less  than  f  100,  nor 

lor  sirup  or  molass^,  manufactured  m  the  Stote  from  ^^^^e  than  $500,  anS  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 

beets  ^rown  m  tiie  otate.  •„•!  ^^4,  1^^  ♦u-«.  »:.4...  j^..^  -.  -  ->         *i. 

Otferiui?  a  bountv  for  the  planting  and  cultivation  J»'*  "J^  ^^  '*f  ?  sixty  days  nor  more  than  six 

of  forest  ttees.        '  months  and  a  trial  and  conviction  in  any  court 

shall  constitute  the  first  offense;  and  for  the 

Edacation. — The  State  University  for  the  second    and  every  successive  oflTense  shall  be 

past  school  vear  shows  a  total  enrollment  of  435  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and  be  punished  by 

students  and  an  average  attendance  of  316.    The  imprisonment  in  State  prison  for  a  period  of  one 

enrollment  for  the  year  at  the  Snearflsh  Normal  year,  provided  that  registered  pharmacists  under 

School  was  132,  and  at  the  Madison  Normal  the  laws  of  the  State  may  sell  intoxicating  liquors 

School  about  140.    The  average  attendance  at  for  medical,  mechanical,  sacramental  and  sci- 

the  School  of  Mines  for  the  year  was  16.    This  entific  purposes  as  herein  provided."    Druggists* 

institution  does  not  attract  the  expected  numl)er  permits  shall  be  granted  by  the  county  court, 

of  students,  and  in  view  of  the  large  expense  of  but  only  on   petition   signed  by  the  applicant 

its  maintenance,  can  not  be  called  successful,  and  by*  twenty-five  reputable  freeholders  and 

At  the  Agricultural  College  the  average  attend-  twenty-five  reputable  women  (who  shall  certify 

ance  was  140.    Nearly  all  the  expenses  of  this  to  the  good  character  of  the  applicant  and  his 

institution  can  be  defrayefl  from  the  appropria-  fitness  for  the  business)  and  on  compliance  by 

tions  of  Congress  in  aid  of  such  colleges.  the  applicant  with  numerous  other  provisions  of 

Charities. — On  Nov.  30, 1889,  the  State  IIos-  the  statute.     Numerous  restrictions  are  placed 

pital   for    the  Insane   contained  235  patients,  upon  the  sale  of  liquor  by  permit  holders.   Com- 

There  were  admitted  during  the  year  ensuing  mon  nuisances  are  definecl  and  authority  is  giv- 

104  patients,  and  discharged  82.  Ipaving  257  re-  .en  to  prosecuting  officers  for  their  suppression, 

maining  on  Nov.  3C,  IBfK).     At  the  School  for  A  penalty  is  imposed  for  causing  the  intoxica- 

Deaf  Mutes  at  Sioux  P'alls  there  were  35  pupils  tion  of  another  person.    The  giving  away  of  in- 

on  Nov.  30.  toxicating  liquors,  or  any  shifts  or  device  to  evade 

The  Soldiers'  Home  at  Hot  Springs  was  opene<l  the  provisions  of  the  act,  shall  be  deemed  an  un- 

on  Nov.  27,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  40  lawfuful  selling  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

disabled  veterans  had  been  admitted.    A  sub-  ,  The  appearance  in  public  of  any  person  in  an 

stantial  buildmg  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  intoxicated  condition  is  punishable.      Whenever 

$52,323.63.  any  relative  of  any  person  shall  notify  a  druggis^t 

The  blind  children  of  the  State  are  supported  that  such   person  uses  intoxicating  liouor  as  a 

in  the  Iowa  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  a  per  beverage,  and  shall  forbid  the  sale  tnereof  to 
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him,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  such  druj^gist  to  to  purchase  sufficient  seed  grain  and  feed  for 

furnish  such  person  with  any  licjuor  whatever  on  stock,  and  the  seed  commission  was  divided  into 

any  terms.    Ample  authority  is  given  to  pros-  sub-committees  who  were  dispatched  to  the  prin- 

ecuting  officers  to  enforce  these  provisions.  cjpal   cities  of  the  neighboring  States.     Their 

A  few  days  prior  to  May  1,  the  date  on  which  efforts  were  partially  successful,  and  at  a  coo- 

the  act  should  take  effect,  the  decision  of  the  vention  in  Fluron  on  April  2  seed  grain  to  the 

United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  value  of   $45,000   was  apportioned  among  25 

Leisv  V8.  Hardin  was  announced,  and  manv  of  counties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  repre- 

the  liquor  dealers  who  had  arran^d  to  close  sent«tives  of   those  counties,     l^he  efforts  of 

their  saloons  on  that  day  determmed  to  con-  Gov.  Mellette  and  his  committees  continued  un- 

tinue  them  as  **  original-ptickap  "  shops.    After  til  the  spring  planting  was  completed,  and  lar^« 

the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  in  August,  there  additional  quantities  of  seed  were  distributed  in 

was  a  general  closing  of  these  places,  but.  owing  places  where  the  greatest  need  prevailed, 
to  conflicting  decisions  of  the  United  States  dis-        The  Sioax  BeserTatlon. — On  Feb.  10  Pre*- 

trict  and  circuit  courts  on  the  question  whether  ident    Harrison   issued   his    proclamation,  an- 

that  bill  could  revive  the  provisions  of  the  pro-  nouncine  that  the  various  tribes  of  the  Sioux 

hibitory  law  and  make  them  effective  agamst  nation  had  given  their  consent  to  the  act  of 

original    packages,    without    being  re-enacted,  Congress  providing  for  the    purchase  by  the 

these  shops  again  appeared,  and  their  suppression  United  States  of  a  large  portion  of  their  reserra- 

could  not  be  seriously  undertaken  by  the  State  tion  and  that  the  lands  so  acquired  were  open 

officials  pending  the  decision  of  this  point  by  the  to  settlement.    In  anticipation  of  this  event, 

United  States  Supreme  Court.    The  State  law  large  numbers  of  people  had  gathered  at  Pierre, 

has,  therefore,  not  been  enforced  in  those  places  Chamberlain,  and  otner  points  on  the  borders 

most  needing  its  enforcement    (See  Original-  of  the  reservation,  and  were  only  deterred  from 

Packaob  Decision,  in  this  volume.)  entering  prematurely  bv  the  presence  of  United 

Drought  SniTerers.— Late  in  1889  reports  States  troops.  When  these  were  withdrawn  the 
reached  the  Governor  that  the  drought  of  the  intending  settlers,  most  of  whom,  with  their 
preceding  season,  and  consequent  loss  of  crops,  teams  and  outfits,  were  stationed  on  the  eastern 
nad  produced  widespread  destitution  in  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  rushed  wildly  aeross 
central  and  western  counties  of  the  section  east  the  stream  and  over  the  prairie,  each  striving  to 
of  Missouri  river.  The  facts  were  laid  be-  be  first  to  reach  a  coveted  location.  Although 
fore  the  Legislature  in  January,  but  that  body  it  was  midwinter,  the  bleak  prairie  was  5oon 
could  give  no  permanent  relief,  as  the  State  Con-  dotted  with  the  rude  homes  of  thousands  of 
stitution  pravents  the  State  and  the  counties  settlers,  and  in  a  few  months  the  best  lands  had 
borrowing  money  for  aid  in  such  cases.  Seed  been  almost  entirely  taken  up.  The  section  of 
grain  was  needed  for  use  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  reservation  thrown  open  to  occupancy  con- 
many  cases  food  must  be  supplied.  On  Jan.  22  sists  of  the  counties  of  Xowlin,  Ziebach,  Scobey, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  resolution  appointing  a  Delano,  Rinehart,  Choteau,  Martin,  and  Wagner 
committee  to  confer  with  the  warehousemen  of  entire,  and  portions  of  Stanley,  Presho,  Lyinan, 
Minneapolis  and  secure,  if  possible,  special  rates  Pratt,  Sterling,  Jackson,  and  Washington, 
for  seed  grain.  Meanwhile  Gov.  Mellette  had  Political.  —  At  a  State  convention  of  the 
communicated  with  the  boards  of  trade  in  Chi-  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Knights  of  Jjabor  at  Hu- 
cago  and  other  Western  cities,  asking  for  aid  in  ron.  on  June  6,  it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  413  to 
raising  a  relief  fund  of  $50,000.  On  Feb.  18  he  83  that  a  new  political  party  should  be  formed 
was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  continue  under  the  auspices  of  these  organizations.  As 
these  efforts,  soliciting  aid  not  onlv  in  the  State  soon  as  this  vote  was  reached  the  convention  ad- 
but  from  the  large  cities  of  the  West,  and  to  joumed,  and  a  meeting  to  take  political  action 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  assist  him  in  dis-  was  organized.  A  committee  on  resolutions  re- 
tributing the  money  and  supplies  received.  Late  ported  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  a  gradetl 
in  the  same  month  an  act  was  passed  authoriz-  service  pension,  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
ing  the  county  commissioners  of  each  county  to  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  against  the  accent- 
issue  warrants  not  exceeding  in  amount  1  per  ance  of  passes  by  legislators  and  other  public 
cent,  of  the  county  valuation,  which  should  be  officials.  This  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
given  in  payment  for  seed  grain  purchased,  such  name  of  "  Independent  Party  "  was  given  to  the 
grain  to  be  loaned  to  needy  settlers,  the  county  new  movement.  It  was  decided  to  call  a  con- 
retaining  a  lien  on  the  crop  therefor.  On  March  vention  at  Huron  on  July  9  for  the  purpose  of 
3  a  convention  met  at  Huron,  at  which  delegates  selecting  candidates  for  State  offices, 
from  the  counties  most  interested  assembled  to  On  June  11  a  State  convention  of  the  Dem- 
devise  further  means  of  relief.  The  Governor  ocratic  party  met  at  Aberdeen,  and  nominate<l 
was  present,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  the  following  State  ticket :  For  Governor,  Maris 
co-operate  with  the  committee  of  five  appointed  Taylor;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Peter  Couch- 
by  tne  Governor  in  soliciting  contributions.  It  man  ;  for  Secret-ary  of  State,  C.  H.  Freeman  ;  for 
was  estimated  that  seed  grain  worth  $570,000  Treasurer,  H.  P.  Horswill ;  for  Auditor,  I.  A. 
would  be  needed,  of  which  the  county  commis-  Weeks ;  for  Attorney-General,  S.  B.  Van  Bus- 
sioners  under  the  law  above  mentioned  could  kirk ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction, 
supply  about  three  fourths.  The  railroads  W.  A.  Buxton :  for  Commissioner  of  School  and 
agreed  to  transport  such  grain  in  some  cases  Public  Lands,  E.  H.  Everson ;  for  Commissioner 
free,  in  othere  at  half  rates.  About  the  middle  of  Labor,  T.  C.  Kennelly;  for  Members  of  Con- 
of  March  Gov.  Mellete  announced  that  large  gress.  C.  M.  Thomas  and  W.  I.  Quigley.  The 
sums  in  a<ldition  to  what  had  been  already  col-  platform  opposes  all  sumptuary  legislation, 
lected  would  be  needed  from  outside  the  State  either  by  the  State  or  National  Government ; 
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favors  the  resubmission  of  the  prohibition  ques-  roent  to  permit  woman  suffrage,  the  vote  was : 

tion  to  a  vote  of  the  people;  opposes  woman  suf-  yes,  24,072:  no,  45,682;  and  on  the  amendment 

frage;  favors  a  service  pension  to  all  deserving  excluding  certain  Indians  from  the  suffrage  to 

veterans  of  the  national  army ;  advocates  the  vote  was :  ves,  29,053 ;  no,  89,622.   For  permanent 

maintenance  of  the  common  schools  at  the  high-  location  of  the  State  capital,  the  citv  of  Pierre  re- 

est  point  of  excellence  ;  and. arraigns  Gov.  Wei-  ceived  41,896  votes,  and  the  city  of  Huron  84,252. 

lette  of  having  disgraced  the  State  by  organizing  Members  of  the  Legislature  were  chosen  as 

bands  of  beggars  and  advertising  it  as  an  arid  follows:  Senate,  Republicans  28,  Democrats  7, 

waste  peopled  by  paupers.  Independents  14 ;  House,  Republicans  60,  Dem- 

On  July  9  the  State  convention  of  the  Inde-  ocrats  19,  Independents  45. 

pendent  party  met  at  Huron  and  made  the  fol-  SPAIN,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  southern 

lowing   nominations:    For   Governor,    H.    P.  Europe.    The  royal  prerogative  is  exercised  dur- 

Loucks,  the  President  of  the  State  Farmers'  ing  the  minoritv  oi  King  Alfonso  XIII,  born 

Alliance;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  L.  Van  Mav  17,  1886,  the  posthumous  son  of  Alfonso 

Osdel ;  for  Secretarv  of  State,  H.  M.  Hanson ;  XII,  who  died  Nov.  25, 1885,  by  the  Queen  moth- 

for  I'reasurer,  Franx  B.  Roberts ;  for  Auditor,  er,  Maria  Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  Arch- 

J.  R,  Lowe;  for  Attorney-General,  S.  W.  Co-  duke  Karl  Ferdinand,  of  Austria,  who  took  the 

sand ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  oath  as  Oueen-Regent  on  Nov.  26,  1885,  to  serve 

Eugene  A.  Dye ;  for  Commissioner  of   School  during  the  minority  of  her  daughter,  Maria  de 

and  Public  Lands,  F.  F.  Meyer;  for  Commis-  las  Mercedes,  who  was  declared  Queen  on  her 

sioner  of  Labor,  W.  L.  Johnson ;  for  Members  father's  death,  and  on  the  birth  of  a  male  heir 

of  Congress,  Fred  C.  Zipp  and  F.  A.  Leavitt.  took  a  new  oath  to  act  as  Regent  for  the  King, 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  who  succeeded  his  sister  by  right  of  his  birth. 
Mitchell,  on  Aug.  27,  and  nominated  the  follow-  The  Cabinet  of  ministers  at  the  opening  of  the 
ing  ticket:  For  Governor,  Arthur  C.  Mellette;  year  was  composed  of  the  following  members: 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  H.  Hoffman  ;  rresident  of  tne  Council,  Mateo  Sagasta :  Minis- 
for  Secretary  of  State,  A.  0,  Ringsrud  ;  for  ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Marquis  de  Vega  de 
Treasurer,  W.  W.  Taylor;  for  Auditor,  L.  C.  Armijo;  Minister  of  Justice,  J.  Canalejas :  Min- 
Tayloi:;  for  Attorney-General,  Robert  Dollard;  ister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Arias :  Minister  of  Fi- 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  Cortez  nance,  V.Gonzalez ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Chin- 
Salmon  ;  for  Commissioner  of  School  and  Pub-  chilla ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ruiz  Capdepon ; 
lie  Lands,  Thomas  H.  Ruth ;  for  Commissioner  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Count 
of  Labor,  R.  A.  Smith;  for  Members  of  Con-  deXiquena;  Minister  of  the  Conies,  M.Becerra. 
gress,  John  R.  Gamble  and  J.  A.  Pickler.  The  Area  and  Popalation.— Continental  Spain 
platform  favors  a  service  pension  law,  and  a  law  has  an  area  of  191,100  sqiiare  miles,  and  its  popu- 
by  which  "  the  entire  product  of  our  silver  lation  in  1887  was  16,945,786.  Including  the 
mines "  may  be  utilized  as  money,  denounces  (Canary  and  Balearic  Islands  and  minute  terri- 
** trusts,"  and  further  declares:  tories  on  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Africa 

that  form  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 

We  urge  upon  the  General  Government  to  extend  entire  area  is  197,670  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 

prompt  and  liberal  aid  to  the  practical  estabhahraent  i^^j^^  present  at  the  time  of  the  census  was  17.- 

^itU«rttKror^^^^^^^^      "^'^"  ^^"""  ^50,246^  the  legal  ,K>pulat ion  being  17,650,234. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  for  its  There  were  only  25,824  resident  foreigners. 

pi«tection.  Finances. — The  budget  estimates  for  the  year 

We  favor  the  Aufitralinn  ballot  By  stem,  or  such  eleo-  ending  June  80,  1891,  make  the  total  revenue 

tion  laws  as  will  jruarantee  to  every  voter  the  greatest  805,551.387  pesetas  or  francs,  and  the  expendi- 

secrecv  in  the  casting  of  his  ballot  ture  810,663,413.     Of   the  receipts,  269,549,110 

Prohibition  heinjr  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  pesetas  are  the  produce  of  direct  taxes,  298,- 

aa  a  part  of  the  fundamental  Ibw  of  the  State,  we  {^^^(^  ^f  customs,  170.856,000  of  stamps  and 

pledee  the  partv  to  its  laithful  and  honest  entorce-  •'""♦^^^"*       V-^     orVfti  o<*f»^*    1      •  ♦     #-LJ! 

mcnt  state  monopolies,  35,571,277  of   receipts  from 

national  property,  and  30,590,000  of  other  sources 
Before  the  election  the  name  of  F.  W.  Clark  of  income.  The  disbursements  are  distributed 
was  substituted  for  that  of  C.  M.  Thomas  for  under  the  various  heads,  as  follow:  Civil  list. 
Member  of  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  9,500,000  pesetas ;  Legislature,  1,749,205  pesetas; 
In  the  canvass  the  new  Independent  party  public  deot,  282,803,189  pesetas;  judicial  ex- 
showed  unexpected  activity,  attracting  large  penses,  1,888.783  pesetas;  indemnities  and  pen- 
numbers  of  the  agricultural  class  to  its  support ;  sions,  52,481,545  j)esetas  :  presidency  of  the 
but,  although  its  growth  was  largely  at  the  ex-  Council  of  Ministers,  1,384.217  pesetas:  Ministry 
pense  of  the  Republican  party,  the  strength  of  of  Foreign  Affairs,  5,160.692  pesetas ;  Ministry 
that  party  was  so  great  that  its  entire  ticket  was  of  Justice,  56,758,958  pesetas  ;  Ministry  of  War, 
elected  by  a  considerable  majoritv.  For  Gov-  140,220,530  pesetas;  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
ernor  the  vote  was:  Mellette,  34,'487;  Tavior,  29,167,393  pesetas;  Ministry  of  Marine,  82,088,- 
18,484;  Ijoucks,  24,591.  For  members  of  Con-  598  pesetas;  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  88,269.- 
gress  the  following  vote  was  cast:  Gamble,  724  pesetas;  Ministry  of  Finance,  19,104,714 
35,553  ;  Pickler,  85.456:  Clark,  17,527:  Quigley,  pesetas:  costs  of  collection  of  taxes  and  revenues, 
17,760;  Ijcavitt,  24.007;    Zipp,  24,805.    Thr^  84,086,915  pesetas. 

constitutional    amendments    submitted   to  the  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1889, 

people    at    this   time  were    defeated.    On   the  was  6.257,208.482.  paying  interest,  mostly  at  4 

amendment  to  increase  the  State  debt  limit  to  per  cent.,  of  the  amount  of  235.124,811  pesetas. 

♦500,000,  in  addition  to  the  Territorial  debt,  the  The  floating  debt  on  Aug.  1,  1890,  was  nearly 

vote  was :  yc*s,  22,700 ;  no,  53,619 ;  on  the  amend-  270,000,000  pesetas. 
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The  Army. — Every  Spaniard  of  the  age  of 
twenty  is  liable  to  serve  three  years  in  the  active 
array,  unless  he  pays  1,500  pesetas  for  exemption. 
After  completing  the  terra  of  active  service  he  is 
enrolled  in  the  active  reserve  for  three  years,  and 
then  for  six  years  in  the  second  reserve. 

The  following  figures  give  the  peace  effective 
in  1890:  Infantry,  83,808  men;  cavalry,  13,9tt8 
men,  with  11,887  horses;  artillery,  11.840  men, 
with  392  guns ;  engineers,  392  otncers  and  4,279 
men  ;  administrative  corps,  1,185  men ;  sanitary 
corps,  433  surgeons,  81  pharmacists,  and  1,185 
soldiers;  territorial  troops  in  the  Canaries,  731 
men ;  Ceuta  volunteers,  etc.,  305  men ;  total, 
118,753  men.  The  war  strength  was  reported  to 
be  805,400  men,  comprising  734,680  infantry; 
23,300  cavalry,  with  18,500  horses;  30,350  artil- 
lery, with  460  ^uns;  7,500  engineers;  1,900  work- 
men ;  670  sanitary  troops ;  and  7,000  territorial 
troops,  exclusive  of  the  forces  in  the  colonies. 

The  Navy. — The  fleet  of  war  in  1890  consisted 
of  1  new  turret  ship,  the  '*  Pelago,**  with  20-inch 
plates,  1  other  first-class  vessel  of  recent  construc- 
tion, 3  armored  broadside  ships  of  antiquated 
type,  2  monitors,  3  deck-armored  cruisers,  1  tor- 
pedo catcher,  14  torpedo  boats,  1  aviso,  and  12 
gunboats.  There  were  5  first-class,  and  2  second- 
class  vessels  not  yet  ready  for  the  sea,  3  of  the 
first  class  on  the  stocks,  and  7  of  the  first,  1  of 
the  second,  and  3  of  the  third  class  on  which 
work  had  been  begun.  Of  the  vessels  building, 
or  awaiting  armaments,  3  are  belted  cruisers  of 
7,000  tons  and  13,000  horse-power,  capable  of 
making  19  knots ;  3  are  belted  cruisers  of  6,765 
tons  and  15,000  horse-power,  designed  for  a  speed 
of  20  knots ;  and  5  are  deck-protected  cruisers. 
The  programme  of  construction  includes  16  steel 
sea-going  torpedo  boats,  96  first-class,  and  42 
second-class  torpedo  boats  for  coast  defense.  6 
torpedo  gunboats,  and  6  third-class  gunboats. 
The  "Infanta  Maria  Teresa,"  one  of  the  first- 
class  belted  cruisers,  was  launched  on  the  Ner- 
vion  on  Aug.  31,  1890.  Her  speed  at  natural 
draught  will  be  18  knots.  The  armament  will 
consist  of  2  12-inch  and  10  3-inch  guns,  8 
quick-firing  6- pounders,  8  revolving  3-poundei's, 
and  8  torpedo  tubes. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  in 
1888  was  716,(^85,000  pesetas,  and  of  exports 
763,104,000  pesetas.  Tney  were  divided  among 
the  countries  of  origin  and. destination  in  the 
following  proportions,  values  being  given  in  pe- 
setas : 


COUNTRIES. 


France 

(}rtiat  Britain  and  Oibraliar. 

Oermnny 

Helgium 

Portugal 

Sweden  and  Norway 

RuAsia 

Itiilv 


'I'urkpy   

Nethorlands 

Amerioa   

Philippines 

Northern  Afrlea. 
Other  countries.. 


Imports. 


211,800,0  H) 
122,200.000 
67.8;Mi,OnO 
27,7O(J.O0O 
.\.V)0,OW 
25,(XK).000 
2:^,(H;0.00t) 
lT.10iM»i)0 
13,30(».0i»0 

HI.VoO.ixM) 

14.800,000 

ft,700,000 

47,900,000 


Exports. 


Total 716,100.(K)0 


852,400,000 

1SI,600,IHIO 

11,700,000 

U.2(M),CKK) 

24.800.00«> 

1,600,00) 

400,000 

9,500,01)0 

15,400,666 

119.800,000 

(;,8l¥),000 

7,300,000 

18,fT0i),000 


703,100,000 


The  values,  in  pesetjis.  of  the  chief  imports 
were  as  follow:    Cotton,  57,242,000;  grain  and 


flour,  43,789,000;  coal,  31,257,000;  timber,  29^ 
(58(5,000;  sugar,  29,353,000;  codfish,  25.046,000; 
woolens,  24,711,000;  machinery,  21,585,000 ;  to- 
bacco, 21,420,000 ;  iron,  19,232,000;  animals,  18,- 
208,000;  petroleum.  16,655.000;  hides  and  skins. 
15,845,000.;  linen  fiber  and  thread,  15,091,000; 
chemicals,  14,865,000;  railroad  and  ship-build- 
ing materials,  13,494,000;  cacao,  12,805,000; 
silk  manufacftures,  12,519,000;  cotton  goods,  11,- 
193.(X)0.  The  following  were  the  values  of  the 
principal  exports  of  Spanish  products:  Wine, 
293.559,000 ;  copper,  59,939,000 ;  iron,  44,644,000; 
lead,  44,203,00() ;  cork,  20,893,000 ;  oranges,  18,- 
898.000;  dried  raisins,  17,077,000;  animals,  16,- 
816,000;  wool,  15,580,000;  shot«,  12.975.000; 
olive  oil,  10,223,000;  esparto  grass,  9,065,000; 
grapes,  8,595,000.  Of  the  imports,  88  per  cent, 
were  products  of  agriculture,  7*9  per  cent,  of 
pastoral  industries,  5*8  per  cent  of  fisheries,  6*8 
per  cent,  of  forest  industries,  15*5  per  cent-  of 
mines,  and  26  per  cent,  of  manufacture.  Of  the 
domestic  exports,  62'4  per  cent,  were  agricultural, 
5*7  per  cent,  pastoral,  3*6  per  cent,  forestry,  26 
per  cent,  mineral,  and  2*3  per  cent,  industrial 
products. 

NaTigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  the  })orts  in  1889  was  58,549.  of  22,346.195 
tons,  and  of  these  38,852,  of  9,995,333  tons  were 
of  Spanish  registry ;  14,222,  of  12.846.1^5  tons 
were  foreign  merchant  ressels ;  and  475,  of  563,- 
935  tons,  were  ships  of  war. 

The  mercantile  navy  in  1886  numbered  1,450 
sailing  vessels  of  above  50  tons,  having  an  ag- 
gregate displacement  of  269,578  tons,  and  3§6 
steamers  of  260,308  tons,  not  including  thoe^e 
below  100  tons.  In  1888  there  were  380  steamers 
of  388,074  tons. 

CommnnicatiottS.— The  railroad  svstem  in 
1888  had  a  total  length  of  9,669  kilometres  or 
6,044  miles,  and  2,000  kilometres  more  were  pn> 
jected  or  begun.  The  railroa<ls  are  the  property 
of  private  companies,  which  hava  received  sub- 
ventions from  the  Government  amounting  in 
1884  to  641,917,235  pesetas.  In  July  a  long  pro- 
jected line  to  connect  the  seaport' of  Almeria 
with  the  railroad  system  by  a  junction  at  Linares 
was  begun. 

The  number  of  letters  that  went  through  the 
post-ofiice  in  1888  was  99,750,000  domestic  and 
12,856,000  foreign  ;  of  post-cards,  91 8,000  domes- 
tic and  218,000  foreign ;  of  printed  inclosiire;? 
and  samples,  4,121,000  domestic  and  15,813.000 
foreign;  the  value  of  money  letters,  118,527,000 
pesetas  for  Spain,  and*  25,122,(X)0  pesetas  from  or 
lor  foreign  parts.  The  receipts  of  the  |)ost-ofI5c€ 
amounted  to  19,748,360,  and  the  expenses  to  12,- 
380.186  pesetas. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  1887  had  a  length  of 
18,419  kilometres  or  11,512  miles,  with  46,187 
kilometres  or  28,870  miles  of  wire.  The  number 
of  dispatches  in  1886  was  3,549,860,  one  quarter 
of  which  were  international. 

Cabinet  Crisis.— In  forminjr  his  Cabinet 
after  the  death  of  Alfonso  XII  (see  "Annunl 
Cyclopedia"  for  1885,  page  656),  Sefior  ^vigasta 
endeavored  to  unite  the  incongruous  divisions  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  by  promising  reforms  to 
the  Advanced  section  and  uclaying  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promises  to  please' the  Conservative 
section  he  kept  the  party  together  and  for  more 
than  four  years  averted  an  0|)en  confiict,  though 
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one  after  another  the  representatives  of  the  sities  and  provincial  chambers,  and  the  voting 
discordant  views  withdrew  their  support  of  qualifications  of  individuals  were  restricted  both 
his  policy  while  still  acknowledging  him  as  by  the  tax-paying  limitation  and  the  criterion  of 
leader  of  the  party.  The  advocates  of  limited  social  status.  The  repeal  of  universal  suffrage 
and  of  nnivereal  suffrage,  the  friends  of  the  was  the  most  unpopular  act  of  the  monarchy, 
principle  of  impartial  obligatory  military  serv-  and  its  restoration  was  expected  to  rally  m 
ice,  and  those  who  wished  to  retain  substitution  greater  numbers  the  Republicans  to  the  support 
and  the  purchase  of  exemption,  the  Democrats  of  the  dynasty,  strengthening  the  Democratic 
who  had  been  Republicans  and  the  faithful  ad-  Left  and  the  claims  of  Martos  to  supplant  Sa- 
herents  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  Protection-  gasta  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  pur- 
ists and  the  Free  Traders,  were  elements  that  pose  of  the  English  Government  to  build  a  dry 
could  not  be  lon^  kept  in  harmonious  co-opera-  dock  at  Gibraltar  and  the  supposed  intention  to 
tion  by  concessions  or  compromises.  Martos,  cut  the  rock  off  by  a  canal  from  the  mainland 
Romero  Robledo,  Cassola,  Gamazo,  Montero  furnished  a  pretext  for  a  patriotic  agitation 
Rios,  and  others  who  had  been  Cabinet  ministers  against  the  Government  to  the  Republicans,  who 
or  parliamentary  supporters  of  Sagasta,  seceded  asserted  that  the  English  had  encroached  on 
ana  formed  indepeiiaent  groups,  and  at  length  Spanish  territory  in  the  past,  and  could  not  build 
they  and  the  military  poRticians,  such  as  Mar-  a  canal  without  encroaching  farther.  The  dis- 
tinez  Campos,  Gen.  Cassola  Lopez  Dominguez,  satisfaction  of  the  army  officers  at  the  policy  of 
and  others,  became  so  impatient  to  carry  out  the  Liberals,  who  have  reduced  the  strength  of 
their  ideas  that  the  Sagasta  Government  could  the  standing  army  by  one  third  since  they  have 
no  longer  maintain  itself.  The  Premier's  desire  been  in  office  and  threatened  to  diminish  the  in- 
to negotiate  and  compromise  with  the  "  conspir-  fluence  and  emoluments  of  the  military  element 
ators  was  opposed  by  a  part  of  his  Cabinet,  and  to  cut  down  the  pay  of  officers,  has  led  po- 
and  the  crisis  that  began  on  Jan.  2,  when  Sefior  litical  generals  like  Martinez  Campos  and  Sala- 
Sagasta  placed  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  in  manca  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostile  criticism, 
the  hands  of  the  Queen-Regent,  lasted  nearly  but  had  provoked  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
three  weeks.  During  this  period  the  King  was  nunciamiento  till  Gen.  Daban,  the  leading  pro- 
very  sick,  and  at  one  time  his  life  was  despaired  moter  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  pub- 
of.  This  circumstance  tended  to  keep  political  lished  a  circular,  in  March,  addressed  to  all  the 
passions  in  check  and  also  protracted  the  crisis,  Spanish  generals,  whom  he  invited  to  unite  to 
as  the  Queen  could  not  give  her  attention  to  po-  protect  the  country  against  open  and  concealed 
litical  matters.  On  Jan.  20  a  Cabinet  was  con-  enemies  and  guard  the  rights  of  the  army  in 
stituted  as  follows:  Premier  without  portfolio,  view  of  the  proposition  for  the  government  of 
Sefior  Sagasta ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  colonies  by  civilians  hencefortn,  the  intended 
Marquis  de  la  Vega  de  Armijo ;  Minister  of  reduction  of  the  military  contingent,  and  other 
War,  Gen.  Bermudez  Reina;  Minister  of  Fi-  aggressive  acts  prejudicial  to  the  army.  Al- 
nance,  Sefior  d'Egnilior;  Minister  of  the  Inte-  though  Generals  Cassola,  Jovellar,  Martinez 
rior,  Sefior  Capdepon ;  Minister  of  Justice,  SeHor  Campos,  and  Primo  de  Ribeira  defended  their 
Puigcerver ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Juan  comrade  in  the  Cortes,  the  Government  ordered 
Romero ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agricult-  him  under  arrest  for  two  months.  He  was  con- 
ure,  Duke  de  Veragna ;  Minister  of  the  Colo-  fined  in  the  fortress  of  Alicante  for  several  weeks 
nies.  Sefior  Gullon.  Sefior  Sagasta  would  not  and  then  pardoned  by  the  Queen-Regent.  The 
consent  to  return  to  office  until  the  President  of  main  body  of  the  army  and  of  the  corps  of  offi- 
the  Chamber,  Alonso  Martinez,  had  tried  and  cers  had  little  sympathy  with  generals  who  make 
failed  to  form  a  coalition  ministry,  and  in  recon-  trouble  from  motives  of  nolitical  ambition.  The 
structing  his  Cabinet  he  made  no  attempt  to  Liberal  Government  in  nve  years  had  conferred 
conciliate  his  chief  Liberal  opponents.  Martos  on  the  country  a  law  of  association,  a  civil  and 
and  Romero  y  Robledo.  a  penal  code,  a  law  of  assembly,  civil  marriage. 
Polities  and  Legislation. — The  Cortes  held  with  state  intervention  even  in  religious  mar- 
no  session  during  the  ministerial  crisis.  The  ria^es,  juries  for  criminal  cases,  and  finally  it 
new  Minister  of  War  declared  for  universal  lia-  had  restored  universal  suffrage  and  enlarged  the 
bility  to  serve  personally  in  the  army, 'and  prom-  franchise  in  the  Spanish  Antilles.  Its  weak  spot 
ised  a  bill  to  that  effect.  The  bill  to  confer  the  was  the  financial  difficultv,  which  preceding 
rieht  of  suffrage  on  every  Spaniard  of  full  a^e  ministries  had  been  equally  unable  to  solve, 
who  is  in  possession  of  civil  rights  was  passed  Since  the  conversion  of  the  debt  in  1882  the  or- 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Jan.  24  by  143  dinary  receipts  have  fallen  short  of  the  expendi- 
a^inst  81  votes,  the  Ministerialists,  the  seceding  tures'by  about  60,000,000  pesetas  a  year,  and  the 
Liberals,  the  Democrats,  and  the  Republicans  of  Ministers  of  Finance  and  the  Cortes  have  been 
all  shades  voting  in  its  favor.  The  Conserva-  restrained  by  political,  military,  administrative, 
tives,  who  numbered  74  in  the  Chamber,  had  and  electoral  considerations  from  a  resolute  at- 
abandoned  the  opposition  that  had  long  ob-  tempt  to  bring  the  expenses  within  the  income, 
structed  this  measure,  the  defeat  of  which  would  The  officially  acknowledged  270,000,000  pesetas 
have  spurred  the  Republicans  to  active  warfare  did  not  include  the  whole  of  the  floating  liabili- 
against  the  monarchy.  Sefior  Canovas  del  Cas-  ties,  for  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  deficit  of 
tillo  had  indeed  expressed  approval  of  the  prin-  80,()00,000  pesetas  in  the  current  budget,  88,000,- 
ciple  of  universal  suffice.  The  first  Cortes  of  000  pesetas  advanced  by  the  company  farming 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  All  abolished  equal  and  the  tobacco  r^gie  for  naval  construction,  and  the 
universal  suffrage,  replacing  it  by  a  complicated  advances  of  60.000.000  or  70,000,000  pesetas  from 
system  by  which  the  electoral  privilege  was  the  Bank  of  Spain  for  running  expenses  of  the 
shared  by  certain  public  bodies,  such  as  univer-  Government. 
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Change  of  Ministers, — In  June  Sefior  Sa-  from  a  combination  to  compel  employers  to  re- 
gasta  efi^ted  a  reconciliation  with  the  most  pow-  engage  discharged  workmen, 
erful  of  the  Liberal  dissentients  and  secured  a  Indnstrial  Conference. — A  conference  for 
reliable  majority  for  the  further  legislative  meas-  the  protection  of  industrial  pro|)erty  that  was 
ures  that  he  contemplated  bringing  forward  be-  appointed  to  meet  in  Madrid  in  October,  1889, 
fore  the  Cortes  expired  by  limitation  of  time  in  and  then  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  Span- 
1892.  The  aristo<$ratic  and  military  elements  ish  Government  till  April  1,  1890,  closed  its  la- 
forming  the  court  circle  were  unwilling  that  Sa-  bors  on  April  14  with  the  signing  of  a  protocol, 
gasta  and  the  reunited  Liberals  should  conduct  At  the  conference  held  at  Kome  in  1886  many 
the  approaching  elections,  and  succeeded  in  im-  questions  were  left  to  be  decided  at  the  Madrid 
parting  their  dii>trust  to  the  Queen-Kegent,  with  meeting  that  were  difficult  of  settlement  on  ac- 
the  result  tliat  the  Cabinet  resigned  in  a  body,  count  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  some  of  the 
In  confiding  the  Government  and  the  right  of  countries  forming  part  of  the  International 
presiding  over  the  elections  to  the  Conservatives,  Union.  The  most  delicate  of  these  was  that  of 
Queen  Christina  followed  the  example  of  her  false  indications  of  the  origin  of  merchandise, 
husband,  who  in  the  absence  of  a  fair  electoral  Under  the  convention  of  1883  the  names  and 
expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  used  his  trade-marks  of  individual  makers  were  protected, 
prerogative  to  build  up  a  constitutional  Opposi-  The  Spanish  Government  and  the  International 
tion  and  regular  party  government  by  calling  Bureau  of  Bern  proposed,  on  the  basis  of  a  draft 
the  chiefs  of  the  parties  alternately  to  office,  proposition  offered  by  the  British  Government 
SeHor  Canovas  del  Castillo  formed  a  Cabinet,  at  the  Rome  conference,  to  make  importations 
into  which  he  called  Admiral  Berenger  and  two  falsely  marked  as  coming  from  a  certam  country 
other  Advanced  Liberals.  It  was  constituted  on  or  locality  liable  to  seizure.  The  French  and 
July  5  as  follows :  President  of  the  Council,  Ca-  English  representatives  advocated  a  more  strin- 
novas  del  Castillo ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  gent  penalty,  while  those  of  the  United  States, 
Duke  de  Tetuan  :  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Fran-  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy  withheld 
Cisco  Silvela;  Minister  of  Justice,  Sefior  Villa-  their  assent  to  the  revision,  which  Great  Britain^ 
verde ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Azcarraga ;  Min-  France,  S|>ain,  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norwav, 
ister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Berenger ;  Minister  of  Servia,  Switzerland,  Brazil,  Guatemala,  and  Sal- 
Finance,  Sefior  Cosgayon ;  Minister  of  Colonies,  vador  agreed  to  present  for  legislative  enactment 
Sefior  Fabie;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Sefior  to  their  respective  legislative  bodies.  Germany, 
Isasa.  The  Chamber  was  dissolved  by  the  new  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey  remain  outside  the 
ministry,  and  in  the  general  election*  universal  arrangement,  as  they  are  not  members  of  the 
suffrage  did  not  alter  the  invariable  course  or  Union.  In  Great  Britain  the  domestic  manu- 
diminish  the  power  of  the  Government  to  secure  facturers  were  already  protected  against  the 
an  official  majority.  competition  of  German  and  other  manufacturers 

Labor  Disturbances. — ^Eight-hour  demon-  using  fraudulent  British  labels  by  the  merchan- 
strations  on  May  1,  followed  by  strikes  in  vari-  dise  marks  act  of  1887.  The  courts  of  each 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  brought  into  promi-  country  will  have  to  decide  whether  the  name  of 
nence  the  labor  question,  to  which  little  atten*  a  locality  has  become  generic  and  is  only  used 
tion  has  been  given  since  the  formidable  explo-  to  denote  class  or  quality;  but  on  motion  of  the 
sion  in  1873,  although  for  ten  years  the  Social-  French  representative  it  was  decided  to  except 
ists  and  Anarchists  have  held  regular  conven-  wines  from  this  provision  and  to  prohibit  tne 
tions  in  Madrid  and  the  provincial  capitals,  as-  use  of  the  names  of  famous  wine  districts,  such 
sociations  and  unions  of  working  men  have  been  as  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Madeira,  etc.,  for  imi- 
formed  in  every  part  of  Spain,  and  their  pro-  tations  made  in  other  places.  Merchandise  can 
gramme  has  been  advocated  on  tb  3  platform  and  be  seized  either  in  the  state  where  the  false  indi- 
m  their  journals  with  tenacious  consistency,  cation  of  origin  is  affixed  or  in  that  in  which  ar- 
This  embraces  eight  hours  of  labor  for  men ;  tides  bearing  the  false  mark  may  be  introduced, 
prohibition  of  the  labor  of  children  under  four-  If  the  laws  of  a  state  do  not  allow  seizure,  it 
teen  and  limitation  of  the  working  day  to  six  must  be  replaced  by  prohibition  to  import.  A 
hours  for  young  people  under  eighteen ;  inter-  vender  may  place  his  name  and  address  on  goods 
diction  of  night  work  except  in  branches  of  in-  from  other  countries,  provided  the  country  of 
dustry  requiring  uninterrupted  operations,  and  origin  is  also  indicated  in  visible  characters.  '  An 
in  these  the  interdiction  of  night  work  for  exemption  is  made  in  favor  of  goods  imported 
women  and  minors ;  thirty-six  hours  of  continu-  for  purposes  of  transit.  This  separate  conven- 
ous  rest  every  week ;  interdiction  of  trades  and  tion  limited  to  the  states  ready  to  enter  into 
industrial  methods  harmful  to  health ;  suppres-  it,  after  the  fashion  of  the  restricted  agreements 
sion  of  employers'  stores  and  of  payment  in  pro-  of  the  Postal  Union,  was  the  chief  subject  sub- 
visions  or  goods;  suppression  of  employment  mitted  to  the  Madrid  conference.  The  confer- 
agencies ;  vigilant  state  inspection  of  factories  ence  adopted  further  a  proposition  to  increase 
and  even  of  house  industries  by  officials  elected  from  six  months  to  one  year  the  time  allowed  to 
in  part  by  the  working  peonle.  At  Bilboa  and  inventors  for  taking  out  a  patent  after  first  pre- 
throughout  the  mining  and  industrial  districts  senting  the  application  and  a  project  for  estab- 
of  the  Nervion  there  was  a  general  strike,  and  lishing  at  Rome  an  International  Bureau  for  the 
collisions  took  place  between  the  workmen  and  registration  of  trade-marks, 
the  military.  Riots  took  place  also  at  Valencia  The  Colonies. — Including  the  American  col- 
and  Barcelona.  In  July  the  strikes  in  Catalonia  onies  (see  Cuba),  the  possessions  of  Spain  beyond 
assumed  serious  proportions  and  threatened  to  the  seas  had  a  total  area  in  1890  of  433,881 
involve  the  whole  industry  of  the  province.  The  square  miles  and  a  population  of  between  8,000,- 
struggle  was  not  over  wages  or  hours,  but  arose  000  and  10,000,000.    The  population  of  the  Phil- 
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ippine  Islands  alone,  with  a  superficies  of  114,-  wheels  were  frequently  taken  on  deck  during 

326  square  miles,  was  estimated  in  1885  at  9,520,-  bad  weather ;  in  fact.'  she  used  steam  only  l9 

841,  though  unofficial  estimates  place  it  as  low  as  out  of  the  26  days.    The  log  of  the  "  Savannah  '* 

7,5()0,000.     In  the  Sulu  Islands,  Spain  has  050  is  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Washington, 

square  miles  of  territory,  with  about  75,000  in-  The  "  London  Times "  of  June  30,  1810,  said : 

habitants.    The  Marianne  Islands  are  420  square  "  The  *  Savannah,'  steam  vessel,  recently  arrived 

miles  in  extent,  with  8,665  inhabitants ;  the  Caro-  at  Liverpool  from  America,  the  first  vessel  of 

line  Islands  and  Palaos  together  have  an  area  of  the  kind  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  was 

560  square  miles,  with  36,000  inhabitants.    The  chased  a  whole  day  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  by 

budget  of  receipts  for  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  *  Kite,'  a  revenue  cruiser  on  the  Cork  station, 

1888  was  0,837,806  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  which  mistook  her  for  a  ship  on  fire."    In  1828 

11,201,810  pesos.    The  imports  in  1887  amounted  the    steamship  **Cura9oa"  was    built   for  the 

to  17,530,296  pesos  or  dollars  (the  peso  is  worth  Dutch  trade  between  Amsterdam  and  the  West 

about  80  cents)  and  the  exports  to  25,254,140  pe-  Indies.    She  was  withdrawn  after  making  sev- 

sos.     The   most  important  exports  are  sug&r,  eral  voyages,  and  the  **  Savannah "  was  with- 

Manilla  hemp,  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  coffee,  drawn  after  her  first  voyage,  because  of  the  small 

In  May,  1890,  the  natives  of  the  Caroline  Islands  gain  in  speed  over  the  faster  sailing  boats,  and 

attacked  some  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  woods,  also  because  of  the  expense,  wood  being  used  in 

Spanish  vessels  shelled  the  village  of  Mutalani  and  the  "  Savannah  "  and  soft  coal  in  the  **  Cura^oa." 

carried  the  fortifications  defended  by  the  natives,  The  cost  of  fuel  prevented  further  progress  until 

who  lost  150  men  and  killed  or  wounded  26  of  1838,  when  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 

the  landing-party.    A  determined  attempt  was  of  Eng^land,  built  the  '*  Great  Western."  and 

made  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  island  of  Po-  the'  British  and  American  Steam    Navigation 

napi  to  subjection.    At  Oua  the  church,  schools,  Company  chartered    the  **  Sirius,"  which    had 

and  dwellings  of  the  American  missionaries  were  been  running  between  London  and  Cork.    The 

destroyed  by  a  bombardment.    As  some  of  the  "  Great  Western  "  was  212  feet  long  and  34  feet 

native*  Christians  had  joined  in  the  rebellion,  the  4  inches  in  the  beam.    She  had  2  engines  of  200 

Spanish  officers  formed  the  conclusion  that  the  horse -power  each,  and  her  burden  was  1,320 

presence  of  the  Americans  was  a  hindrance  to  tons.    The  "  Sirius "  was  of  only  700  tons  regis- 

the  conquest,  and  during   the  operations  the  ter,  with  engines  of  320  horse-power.    Both  ves- 

missionaries  were  dispossessed  notwithstanding  sels  arrived  m  the  harbor  of  Kew  York  on  April 

the  convention  between  the  Spanish  and  United  23.  the  "  Sirius  "  a  few  hours  in  advance.    The 

States  governments  stipulating  that  they  should  time  of  the  '*  Sirius "  from  Cork  to  New  York 

not  be  molested  so  long  as  they  abstained  from  was  19  days ;  that  of  the  "  Great  Western  "  from 

political  interference.    On  Oct.  16  an  American  Bristol  to  New  York,  15  days.    This  gave  an  im- 

war  vessel,  the  **  Alliance,"  arrived   and    took  petus  to  the  building  of  ocean  steamers.    By 

them  away.     The  missionaries  had  counsele<l  1845  the  time  had  been  reduced  nearly  one  third, 

submission  when  the  Spanish  commander  in  June  and  voyages  in  12  days,  8  hours,  and   12  days.  6 

threatened  to  exterminate  the  people  if  they  did  hours  were  frequent.    From   1845  to  1851  the 

not  deliver  up  their  arms.    In  November  the  time  was  still  further  reduced  hj  an  average  of 

Spaniards  captured  the  fortified  position  of  Ke-  nearly  12  hours  a  year,  so  that  m  1851  9  days 

tani,  which  was  defended  by  2  cannons,  losing  and  12  hours  covered  the  trip  from  New  York 

in  the  assault  26  killed  and  51  wounded.  to  Liverpool.    From  that  date  to  1867  were  the 

In  1876  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Africa,  in-  last  days  of  the  old  side-wheel  steamers.    The 

eluding  the  small  patcnes  in  Morocco  and  the  sailing  yacht  "  Dreadnaught "  ran  from  New 

Canary  Islands,  Fernando  Po  and  Annabon,  Co-  York  to  Queenstown  in  0  days,   17  hours,  in 

risco  and  Elobey  islands,  and  the  San  Juan  ter-  1860.      The    side-wheel  "  Scotia "  reduced  the 

ritory,  amount^  to  3.600  square  miles.     Since  time  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  to  8  days,  17 

1886  Spain  has  laid  claim  to  the  coast  from  Cape  hours,  47  minutes,  and  the  time  from  Liverpool 

Blanco  to  Cape  Bojador  and  has  made  treaties  to  New  York  to  8  days,  17  hours,  47  minutes, 

with  chiefs  of  Adrar  and  other  districts  giving  The  "  Weser "  made  the  distance  from  South- 

her  a  title  to  about  200,000  sauare  miles  m  the  amptcm  to  New  York  in  9  days,  3  hours,  30  min- 

Westem  Sahara.    At  least  half  of  the  same  ter-  utes.    The  "  Scotia  "  took  8  days,  2  hours,  and 

ritory  is  regarded  as  theirs  by  the  French.    On  48  minutes  from  New  York  to  Queenstown,  and 

the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  region  between  the  8  days,  9  hours,  4  minutes  from  Queenstown  to 

Bay  of  Mouni  and  the  Rio  Carapo,  about  70,000  New  York.    The  latter  distance  was  covered  by 

square  miles,  with  500,000  inhabitants,  is  also  the  old  "  City  of  Paris "  in  7  days,  23  hours,  4 

in  dispute  between  France  and  Spain.  minutes.  During  the  fifteen  years  following  there 

STEAMERS,  OCEAN,  SPEED    OF.    The  was  little  reduction  in  the  time.    Meanwhile  the 

practicability  of  navigating  the  ocean  by  steam  screw  principle  for  propelling  had  been  devel- 

power  was  proved  in  1819,  when  the  "Savannah"  oped.    From  1872  tne  best  records  were  made 

crossed  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  26  days,  by  the  screw  steamers.    In  that  year  the  run 

This  vessel  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Moses  Rog-  from  Queenstown  to  New  York  was  made  by  the 

ers,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  who  nad  also  com-  **  Adriatic  "  in  7  days,  18  hours,  55  minutes ;  and 

mande(l  the  "  Fulton,"  the  first  steamship  on  the  in  the  same  year  the  '*  City  of  Brussels  "  covered 

Hudson,  and  the  first  steamer  to  make  the  voy-  the  eastward  passage  in*  7  days,   15  hours,  65 

age  from  Charleston  to  Savannah.    The  ocean  minutes.    This  latter  was  thought  to  be  a  great 

pioneer,  "Savannah,"  was  a  full-rigged  ship,  with  gain  upon  the  time  of  the  "  City  of  Brussels  "  In 

ner  paddle  wheels  so  arranged  that  they  could  1869,  7  days.  20  hours,  10  minutes.    The  time 

be  snipped  on  deck  in  30  minutes.    She  carried  from  New  York  to  Queenstown  was  gradually 

75  tons  of  coal  and  25  cords  of  wood.    The  reduced  until,  in  1881,  the  "  Arizona"  made  the 
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run  in  7  days,  5  hours,  7  minutes,  and  gained  the 
name  of  "Greyhound  of  the  Atlantic"  She 
thus  became  the  first  of  the  seven-day  boats.  She 
was  followed  closely  by  the  *•  Alaska,'*  in  1882, 
which  carried  the  first  load  of  passengers  that 
ever  left  Europe  on  Sunday  and  landed  in  New 
York  on  the  following  Sunday.  A  sharp  contest 
then  took  place  between  several  of  the  nval  lines. 
The  "  AlasKa  "  and  the  "  Arizona "  were  owned 
by  the  Guion  Line ;  the  Cunard  Line  built  the 
*'*Umbria"  and  the  "Etruria";  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Line  built  the  "Elbe,"  the  "Saale," 
the  "  Trave,"  and  the  "  Lahn " ;  the  Anchor 
Line  had  just  completed  the  **  City  of  Rome " ; 
the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  built 
the  "  Bourgoyne  "  and  the  "  Champagne  " ;  the 
Inman  Line  built  the  "  City  of  New  York  "  and 
the  "  City  of  Paris  " ;  and  the  Hamburg  Packet- 
Line  Company  built  the  "Columbia"  and  the 
"  AugusU  Victoria."  In  1889  the  White  Star 
Line  built  the  "  Teutonic  "  and  the  "  Majestic." 
The  several  steps  by  which  the  time  has  been 
reduced  between  New  York  and  Queensto'wn, 
New  York  and  Southampton,  and  New  York  and 
Liverpool  may  be  seen  by  the  tables  below.  The 
record  from  Queenstown  to  New  York  was  closed 
for  1888  by  a  victory  for  the  "  Etruria."  In  May, 
1889,  the  "City  of  Paris"  reduced  the  time  by 
several  hours;  but  in  the  same  month  the  swift 
passage  of  the  "  Augusta  Victoria  "  from  South- 
ampton to  New  York  gave  some  reason  for  the 
claim  that,  on  a  calculation  of  the  same  speed, 
she  could  have  made  the  distance  from  Queens- 
town  to  New  York  in  5  days,  22  hours,  30  min- 
utes, as  against  the  5  days,  23  hours,  7  minutes 
of  the  "  Citjr  of  Paris."  "While  the  controyersy 
was  still  going  on,  the  "  City  of  Paris  "  arrived 
in  New  York,  in  August,  haying  made  the  run 
from  Queenstown  in  5  days,  19  hours,  18  min- 
utes. A  year  later,  in  August,  1890,  the  "  Teu- 
tonic "  made  the  trip  in  5  days  19  hours  and  5 
minutes,  which  is  the  best  record  that  has  been 
made  down  to  the  present  writing.  The  "  City 
of  Paris "  has  held  the  best  record  for  the  east- 
ward passage.  New  York  to  Queenstown,  since 
Decemoer,  1889. 

The  following   table  shows  the  noteworthy 
passages : 

KKW  YORK  TO   QUEENSTOWN;    AYRRAOK  DISTANCE, 

2,860   MILES. 


QUEENSTOWN   TO  NEW   YORK. 


Date. 


NAME. 


PADDLK  STKAMSBft. 

1866, July....    Scotia 

186T,  Not.  . . .  ]  City  of  Pfcrte  (oM) 


1872,  May.... 

1879 

1882.  July.... 
188i,  March.. 
1884,  May.... 
]8{)4 
1884,"AprU!.*! 

lOov. ........ 

18S5,  Aug  . . . 
1887,  May.... 
168ft,  June... 
1889,  May.... 

1889,  Aug. . . . 

1890,  Aug.... 


BOBKW  BTBAJiBKa. 

Adriatic 7 

Ariiona 7 

Alaska 7 

Alaaka 6 

Amerioa. 6 

America. 6 

OregOD 6 

Or^n 6 

Etruria 6       5     44 

Uinbria 6       4     4« 

Etruria. 6       1     55 

atyofParifl 5     28      7 

CityofParla. |  5     19     18 

Teutonic j  5     19      5 


D. 

8 
7 


H.  V. 

9  4 

SS  4 

18  55 

7  .. 

8  » 
21  40 
15  41 
14  13 
10  W 

9  4i 


NEW   YORK  TO   SOUTBAJfPTON ;    AYERAGB  DISTANCE, 

8,100  MILES. 


1684 

1884 

18S4 

1887,  Feb.. 
lOoT ....... 

1889.  AprU. 
1889;  Aug  . 
1839,  Nov.. 


SOSXW  BTKAMXBa. 

EJbe 

,  "Werra 

Ems 

Trave 

Aller 

Labn 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 


I>.     H. 
8       2 


7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
6 
6 


M. 

ao 

21  15 

IS  25 

IS  50 

4  45 

..  85 

19  20 

18  10 


1858. 
1899. 
1867. 


SOUTHAMPTON  TO   NEW    YORK. 
PAODLB  8TSAMKIUI. 

Tanderbllt 

VanderWIt 

Weaer. 


1884 

1884 

1887 

18S8 

1889,  May. . . . 

1889,  June.., 
lS89,July... 

1890,  June.. 


SOSKW  STKAMUtt. 

Elbe 

Eider 

Ems 

Labn 

Augusta  Victoria  

Lahn 

Columbia. j     6 

Columbia. 6 


D.  H. 

9  18 

9  9 

9  8 


26 
80 


2  45 

16  82 

11  .. 

4 
2 

1  80 

21  23 

16  2S 


45 
80 


Date. 


NAME. 


1366. 
1866. 


PADDLE   BTKAMEKS. 

City  of  Paris  (old) 

Scotia 


1869. 

1872. 
1875, 
1876. 

1879, 
18SI, 
ISSl. 

1882, 
l^Sl. 

1S84, 

18S4, 

1S84. 

1S84 

1SS4, 

1SS5, 

1H87, 

1HS8, 

1SS9, 


ROHKW  BTBAireKS. 


Oct.. 
Dec. . 
June. 
Sept. 

Sept! 


June. 
Oct.. 


Sept. 

Sept . , 

Feb.. 

April. 

Nov.. 

Dec. 


City  of  Briusels. 
City  of  Brussels. 
City  of  Berlin... 

Britannic 

Arizona 

Arizona 

Arizona 

Alaska 

America. 

America. 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Etniria. 

Ktruria 

Etruria 

Umbrin 


Tim*. 


CityofParis '    5 


D. 

H. 

M. 

8 

12 

30 

8 

2 

48 

7 

20 

10 

7 

15 

W 

7 

15 

48 

7 

12 

46 

7 

9 

28 

7 

7 

48 

7 

5 

7 

6 

18 

87 

6 

14 

18 

6 

18 

44 

6 

12 

62 

6 

10 

10 

6 

9 

M 

6 

8 

80 

6 

7 

80 

6 

5 

11 

6 

4 

40 

6 

2 

22 

5 

22 

50 

The  average  di.stance  covered  between  New 
York  and  Antwerp  is  3,250  miles.  Steamers  cross 
in  from  10  to  12  days,  but  the  eastern  trip  has 
been  made  in  9  days,  10  hours,  50  minutes.  The 
average  distance  between  New  York  and  Havre 
is  3,1§0  miles.  The  best  passages  in  both  direc- 
tions are  about  7  days,  12  hours.  The  passa|i:e 
between  New  York  aiid  Brest  was  made,  in  1887, 
in  7  days,  8  hours,  20  minutes.  Other  quick 
passages  on  record  are  the  following :  Philadel- 
phia to  Queenstown,  1873,  "  Ohio,"  10  days,  33 
hours ;  1876,  **  Illinois,"  8  davs,  18  hours,  30  min- 
utes: Queenstown  to  Philatlelphia,  1873,  "Ohio," 
9  days,  8  hours,  40  minutes;  San  Francisco  to 
New  York,  1865,  "Colorado,"  61  days,  21  hours, 
4  minutes;  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama,  "City 
of  Peking,"  15  days,  9  hours ;  Yokohama  to  San 
Francisco,  "Oceanic."  13  days,  14  hours;  1882, 
"Arabic,"  13  days,  21  hcure,  43  minutes;  1889. 
December,  "China,"  12  days,  11  hours. 

The  splendid  run  made  iy  the  "  City  of  Paris  " 
in  August,  1889,  was  made  up  of  the  following 
for  each  day ;  First  day,  432  miles ;  second  day, 
493  miles ;  third  day,  5d2  miles ;  fourth  day,  5<56 
miles;  fifth  day,  509  miles;  sixth  day,  346  miles ; 
total,  2,788  miles.  The  run  of  the  •*  Columbia  '* 
in  April,  1889,  was  as  follows:  First  day,  153 
miles;  second  day,  443  miles;  third  day,  461 
miles;  fourth  day,  465  miles;  fifth  day,  464 
miles;  sixth  day,  450  miles;  seventh  day,  169 
miles. 
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The  fpreat  increase  of  speed  in  later  years  has 
been  due  more  to  motive  power  than  to  improve- 
ments in  the  lines  of  the  null.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  the  screw  propeller,  steamers  began 
to  be  built  of  iron  and  steel.  The  pressure  in 
the  boiler  was  increased,  surface  condensation 
was  adopted,  and  compound  and  duplicate  ex- 
pansion cylinders  led  to  still  greater  pressure  m 
the  boilers.  The  latter  are  now  made  of  mild 
steel.  These  improvements  have  made  a  reduc- 
tion of  at  least  60  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  coal 
consumed,  and  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in 
speed.  The  tonnage  has  increased  in  the  past 
fifty  years  from  about  70,000  tons  to  nearly 
4.500,000  tons.  The  following  table  gives  the 
dimensions  of  steamers  of  above  5,000  tons  that 
are  now  crossing  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  Europe : 


NAMK. 


City  of  Paris 

City  of  New  York. 
Aufcusta  VictoriA.. 

ColumbU 

Teatoolc 

Majestic 

City  lit  Rome  . .  #. . 

TJmbria 

Etmria 

Serbia 

Aurania. 

Le  Bretaj^e 

La  Bourgoyne 

La  Champai^e. . . . 

La  Qaaoogne 

Alaska 

Normandie 

Westerniand 

City  of  Chicago.... 

Saale 

•frare 

Alter. 

City  of  Berlin 

Parisian 

Noordland 

Elder 

Ariiona 

Ems 

Fnlda 

Werra 

Belgravia 

Germanic 

Britannic 


Built. 

18S8  I 

1888  I 
lt>8{)  j 
1889 

1889  ' 
1S89  I 
1891 
1884 
1884 
1881 
1882  ! 
1S86  I 
1886  , 
18S6 
1886 
1S81 
1882 
18«^3 
1883 
1886 
18s6 
1"^6 
1874 
1381 
1833 
1888 
1879 

ias4 

1S83 
1P82 
18>1 
J874 
1974 


Toanag*. 

Hofw- 
pow«r. 

Leii«tb. 

B«Mn. 

10,500 

16.000 

682 

63  2 

io,doo 

16,000 

680 

688 

10,000 

12,000 

470 

66 

10,000 

12,500 

470 

66 

9,500 

22.000 

582 

67-6 

9,500 

22.000 

682 

67-6 

8,145 

15,000 

660 

68 

8,000 

14,000 

620 

67-2 

7,718 

14,000 

520 

67-2 

7,892 

12,000 

616 

62*1 

7,269 

10,000 

470 

67-2 

7,012 

7,500 

508-4 

62-4 

7.000 

7,600 

608  6 

62-2 

7,006 

7,500 

508-7 

61-6 

7,008 

7,500 

508-7 

52  2 

6,982 

•1,600 

500 

60-6 

6,062 

7,600 

459 

60 

6,000 

4,000 

466 

47 

5,600 

4,600 

480 

46 

5.500 

7,500 

4.'» 

48 

6,500 

7,500 

466 

48 

6.500 

7,500 

465 

48 

6.491 

6,600 

488-6 

44  2 

5,865 

8,000 

440-8 

46-2 

5,500 

6,000 

400-7 

47 

6,200 

7,000 

460 

47 

6,M7 

•1,200 

464 

46 

6.129 

7,000 

480-6 

47 

^109 

6.800 

450 

46 

6,109 

6,800 

460 

46 

^080 

4,950 

898-2 

44*6 

6,008 

4,600 

455 

46-2 

6,004 

4,600 

455 

45*2 

•  Nominal 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms 
in  northern  Europe,  united  in  a  personal  union, 
having  a  common  diplomacy  directed  by  a  Coun- 
cil of  State  com posea  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 
The  reigning  K4ig,  Oscar  11.  born  Jan.  21,  1829, 
succeeded  his  brother,  Carl  XV,  Sept.  18,  1872. 
The  heir -apparent  is  Prince  Gustaf,  Duke  of 
Wermland,  bom  Juno  16,  1858.  The  right  to 
declare  war  and  conclude  peace  belongs  to  the 
King. 

Sweden. — The  Diet  is  composed  of  two  cham- 
bers, one  of  147  members,  elected  for  nine  years 
by  the  communal  authorities,  and  a  popular 
branch  containing  228  members,  electee!  for 
three  years  by  direct  suffrage  in  the  towns  and 
by  either  direct  or  indirect  suffrage,  as  the 
majority  determines,  in  other  districts.  The 
Council  of  State  is  composed  of  Baron  Johan 
Gustaf  N.  S.  Akerhjelm.  Minister  of  StAte;  (<ount 
Lewenhaupt,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and 
the  following  Councilors  of  State:  Vice  •  Admi- 
ral Baron  Otter,  Marine:  Dr.  G.  Wennerborg, 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs;    Major  -  General    Baron 


Palmstjerna,  War ;  Baron  Von  Essen,  Finance ; 
Baron  Albert  L.  E.  Akerhjelm,  Chancellor ;  A. 
Ostergren,  Justice ;  V.  L.  GroU,  Interior ;  S.  H. 
Wikblad,  Public  Debt. 

Area  and  Population.— Sweden,  with  an 
area  of  171,750  square  miles,  had  on  Dec.  31, 18^U, 
an  estimated  population  of  4,774,409,  of  which 
number  2,315,370  were  males  and  2,459,039  fe- 
males. The  marriages  in  1888  numbered  28,075 ; 
births,  140,213  ;  deaths,  79,593 ;  excess  of  births, 
60,620.  The  average  annual  emigration  in  1851- 
'60  was  1,690;  in  1861-70,  12,245;  in  1871-80, 
15,027.  In  1881  there  were  45,992  emigrants, 
and  in  1882  there  were  50,178.  The  number  fell 
to  23,493  in  1886,  and  then  rose  to  60,786  in  1887. 
In  1888  there  were  60,323.  The  city  of  Stock- 
holm in  1889  contained  243,500  inhabitants; 
Gothenburg,  102,782. 

Finances. — The  budget  for  1891  makes  the 
ordinary  revenue — that  is,  the  receipts  from  the 
land  tax,  railroads,  telegraphs,  domains,  forests, 
etc.— 20,520,000  kroner  (the  Swedish  krona  or 
Norwegian  krone  is  worth  27i  cents).  The  ex- 
traordinary revenue,  which  includes  the  customs 
receipts,  stamps,  postal  receipts,  and  spirit,  beet 
sugar,  and  income  taxes,  is  estimated  at  67,380,000 
kronor.  With  the  profits  of  the  State  Bank  and 
5,750,000  kronor  carried  over  from  the  previous 
budget,  the  total  revenue  is  94,950,000  kronor. 
The  ordinary  expenditures  are  set  down  as  68,- 
183,147  kronor,  the  chief  items  being  20,449,200 
kronor  for  the  army,  16,153,466  kronor  for  finan- 
cial administration  and  collection,  11,946,608 
kronor  for  education,  and  6,204,240  kronor  for 
the  navy.  With  15,523,853  kronor  of  extraordi- 
nary expenditure,  10,031,860  kronor  of  interest 
and  siuKing  funds,  and  various  special  funds 
added,  the  expenditures  are  made  to  balance  the 
revenue  exactly* 

The  Army  and  Navy. — ^The  military  law  that 
went  into  enect  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  requires  every 
Swede  from  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  serve  six 
years  in  the  active  army  and  six  years  in  the 
Landstorm.  Yet  only  a  restricted  number  are 
inscribed  in  the  list  of  the  Indelta  or  regular 
troops,  and  these  are  with  the  colors  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  for  instruction  in  the  first  year, 
fifty  days  in  the  second,  and  thirty  days  in  the 
succeeding  years.  The  rest,  forming  the  Bevttr- 
ung,  train  for  fortv-two  days  during  two  years. 
The  strength  of  the  regular  army  m  1890  was 
1,675  officers,  433  civilian  employes,  1,488  under 
officers,  1,531  musicians,  and  33.020  private  sol- 
diers ;  total,  33,020  men,  with  186  guns  and  6,183 
horses.  The  Bevtirung  numbered  139,913  and 
the  Ijandstorm  152,425  men,  total  830,480. 

The  naval  force  in  1890  consisted  of  30  gun- 
boats, 18  torpedo  boats,  20  other  steamers,  and 
6  sailing  vessels,  with  148  guns  and  4,744  men. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports,  in- 
cluding precious  metals,  in  1888  was  324,709,000 
kronor,  of  which  Germany  furnished  94,013,000 
kronor;  Great  Britain, 93,717  kronor:  Denmark, 
42,424,000  kronor;  Norway,  28,014,000  kronor; 
Russia,  22,302,000  kronor;  Belgium,  10,260,000 
kronor:  Finland, 7,024,000 kronor;  Netherlands. 
6.946,000  kronor;  France,  6,749,000  kronor; 
United  States,  4,178,000  kronor;  East  India^ 
2,573,000  kronor ;  eastern  Asia,  2,472,000  kro- 
nor: Portugal.  1,708,000  kronor;  Spain,  956,000 
kronor;  and  other  countries,  1,373,000  kronor. 
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The  sum  of  the  exports  was  281,753,000  kronor;  kilometres.    The  length  of  wires  was  22,529  kilo- 
129,853,000  kronor  went  to  Great  Britain,  34.-  metres.    There  were  3,334  kilometres  of  private 
837,000  kronor  to  Denmark,  29,593,000  kronor  to  lines,  with  12,887  kilometres  of  wires.    Thenum- 
France,  27,150,000  kronor  to  Germany,  13,991,-  ber  of  paid  dispatches  sent  was  939,624  inland 
000  kronor  to  Norway,  13,749,000  kronor  to  Hoi-  and   586,559    international,   besides    182.569   in 
land,  10,480,000  kronor  to   Belgium,  5.581,000  transit.    The  receipts  were  1,428,448  kronor,  and 
kronor  to  Spain,  4,632,000  kronor  to  Finland,  the  expenses  1,804,939  kronor. 
3,191,000  kronor  to  Mediterranean  ports,  2,552,-  The   post-office   forwarded  54,211,227    letters 
000  kronor  to  Russia,  2,503,000  kronor  to  Aus-  and  postal  cards,  5,731,013  circulars  and  ^^mples, 
tralia,  1,807,000  kronor  to  Portugal,  1,147,000  and  47,164,882  newspapers,  in  1888.    The  receipts 
kmnor  to  the  United  States,  and  690,000  kronor  were  6,598,040,  and  tne  expenses  6,561,924  kronor. 
to  other  countries.  The  Oothenburgr  Licensingr   System. — A 
Theimportsof  articles  of  consumption  amount-  project   of   temperance    reform    introduced    in 
ed  to  109,200,000  kronor,  including  40,100,000  Gothenburg  in  1865  and  afterward  extended  to 
kronor  for  colonial  products,  28,300,000  kronor  other  places  is  based  on  the  theory  that  drinking 
for  cereals,  17,400,000  kronor  for  animals  and  is  promoted  by  the  liquor-dealers.    A  company 
animal  food  products,  9,300,000  kronor  for  to-  undertook  the  whole  business  of  supplying  fef- 
bacco,  and  9,300,000  kronor  for  drink.    The  ex-  raented  liquors  on  the  condition  that  all  profits 
ports  in  this  class  were  72,500,000  kronor  in  l^eyond  a  fixed  percentage  on  the  capital  should 
Tallin,  the  chief  articles  being  animals  and  ani-  be  paid  into  the  municipal  and  provincial  treas- 
mal  products  for  50,400,000  Kronor,  cereals  for  uries.    It  engaged  to    remunerate  the  dealers 
18,000,000  kronor,   and   fermented  liquors  for  whose  licenses  were  extinguished.     During  the 
2,600,000  kronor.    Of  raw  materials  were  im-  first    year    the    convictions    for    drunkenness 
ported  textile  fibers  for  23,500,000  kronor,  coal  dropped  from  2,070  to  1,424,  yet  for  ten  years 
lor  19,500.000  kronor,  hides  and  leather  for  13,-  the  consumption  of  spirits  did  not  diminisli,  the 
000,000  kronor,  metals  for  9,600,000  kronor,  and  reason  being  that  there  was  a  constant  rise  in 
other  articles  for  10,200,000  kronor,  making  a  wages.    Since  1876  the  operation  of  the  system 
total  of  75,800,000  kronor.     The  exports  of  ma-  has  been  marked  by  a  steady  diminution  in  the 
terials  were  109,700,000  kronor,  consisting  mainly  consumption  of  spirits,  in  convictions  for  drunk- 
of  lumber  and  metals.    The  Swedish  iron  indus-  enness,  and  in  cases  of  alcoholism.     The  quan- 
try  is  constantly  expanding.     The  imports  of  tity  of  spirits  drunk  fell  from  1,777,728  litres  to 
textile  fabrics  were  63,000,000  kronor  in  value,  1,568,154,  or  from  28*90  to  16-05  litres  per  capita 
those  of  metal  goods  were  14,300,000  kronor,  of  between  1876  and  1889.    The  cases  of  delirtum 
machinery,  vessels,  and  vehicles  14,100,000  kro-  tremetis  in  the  hospitals  declined  from  89  to  42, 
nor,  and  of  paper,  glass,  and  other  articles,  15,-  notwithstandinga  growth  of  67  per  cent,  in  popu- 
900,000  kronor,   making  the  total    imports  of  lation.    The  report  of  the  company   for  1&89 
manufactured  products  107,300,000  kronor.    The  shows  that,  after  paying  a  6-per-cent.  dividend 
exports  of  manufactures  were  58,200,000  kronor,  and  handing  over  72,4CK)  kronor  to  dealers  as 
comprising  24,100,000  kronor  for  paper  and  pulp,  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  licenses,  it  paid 
7,400,000  kronor  for  textiles,  4,400,000  kronor  for  into  the  public  treasuries  682,000  kronor.    It 
metalgoods,  and  22,300,000  kronor  for  other  arti-  has  raised  the  price  of  spirits  sold  at  the  bar. 
cles.    The  imports  of  miscellaneous  merchandise.  The  sums  paid  into  the  public  treasuries  are  used 
including  12,100,000  kronor  for  oils,  were  31,600,-  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  for 
000  kronor,  and  the  exports  in  this  class  amount-  works  of  general  utility.    The  Stockholm  corn- 
ed to  5,000,000  kronor.  The  imports  of  specie  were  pany,  which  began  operations  in  1877,  redu(^  at 
800,000  kronor  and  the  exports  100,000  kronor.  once  the  numl^r  of  dram  shops  from  200  to  87. 
NaTigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered  The  improvement  in  public  morality  has  lieen  as 
at   Swedish   ports  in  1888  was    28,571,000,  of  marked  as  in  Gothenburg. 

5,022,000  tons,  of  which  13,390,  of  1,764,000  tons,  Norway.— The  Storthing  is  composed  of  114 
were  Swedish,  2,620,  of  576,000  tons,  were  Nor-  representatives,  38  from  the  towns  and  76  from 
wegian,  and  12,561, of  2,682,000  tons,  were  foreign,  the  rural  districts,  elected  indirectly  for  three 
Of  the  total  number,  10,140,  of  2,173,000  tons,  years.  One  quarter  of  the  members* are  elected 
brought  cargoes,  and  12,128,  of  3,403,000  tons,  by  the  body  to  form  the  Ijagthin^,  and  the  others 
were  steamers.  The  number  cleared  was  26,834,  constitute  the  Odelsthing.  The  Council  of  State 
of  4,983,000  tons,  including  11,872  steamers,  of  in  1890  was  composed  of  the  following  members: 
3,359,000  tons,  and  of  the  total  number  18,166,  E.  Stang,  Minister  of  SUte;  U.  F.  C.  Arneberg, 
of  3,727,000  tons,  carried  cargoes.  Justice  and  Police ;  E.  Rvgh,  Finance  and  Cus- 
The  Swedish  mercantile  fleet  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  toms;  J.  A.  Bonnevie,  Worship  and  Public  In- 
comprised  2,885  sailing  vessels,  of  374,514  tons,  structton  ;  P.  Birch-Reichenwaid,  Public  Works; 
and  959  steamers,  of  125.496  tons.  Col.  E.  11.  Iloff,  Defense;  0.  A.  Furn,  Interior; 
Communications. — The  railroads  in  operation  H.  Lehmann,  Secretary  of  State ;  G.  W.  W.  Gram, 
at  the  end  of  1889  had  a  total  length  of  7,888  Minister  of  State  of  the  section  sitting  at  Stock- 
kilometres,  of  which  2,613  kilometres  belonged  holm,  and  his  associates  the  Councilors  F.  N. 
to  the  nation  and  5,275  kilometres  to  private  com-  Roll  and  J.  H.  P.  Thome, 
panics.  The  Rigsdag  in  May,  1890,  voted  6,750,-  Area  and  Popolation. — The  area  of  Nor- 
000  kronor  for  the  purchase  of  the  unfinished  way  is  123,205  square  miles.  In  1887  the  popu- 
railroad  to  the  Gellivera  mines  on  the  Norwegian  lation  was  computed  to  be  1.978,400.  The  num- 
border.  The  state  telegraphs  had  a  length  of  ber  of  marriages  in  1888  was  12,154 :  of  births, 
8,676  kilometres  besides  118  kilometres  of  cable  61,277;  of  deaths,  33,645;  excess  of  births,  27,- 
and  the  cables  owned  in  common  with  Denmark  632.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1889  was  12,- 
and  Prussia,  which  have  a  total  length  of   119  642,  against  21,452  in  1888,  20,741  in  1887,  15.- 
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158  in  1886, 13,981  in  1885,  14,776  in  1884,  22,-  raw  stuffs  were  lumber  for  37.200,000  kroner  and 

167  in  1883,  25,976  in  1881,  7,608  in  1879,  and  hides  and  leather  for  7.000,000  kroner,  the  total 

3,206  in  1877.  for  this  class  being  48,800,000  kroner.    The  im- 

Finances. — The  ordinary  receipts  in  1889  were  ports  of  textile  fabrics  were  28,800,000  kroner: 

44,294,800  kroner,  of  which  20,460,400  kroner  of  metal  wares,  6,700,000  kroner ;  and  of  other 

were   derived  from   customs,   2,648,200  kroner  manufactured  goods,  4,500,000  kroner ;  and  the 

from  the  spirit  duties,  1,699,600  kroner  from  the  exports  of  wood  manufactures  were  14,100,000 

malt  duty,  1,207,800  kroner  from  state  forests,  kroner;  of  textile  products,  5,200,000  kroner; 

domains,  and  mines,  and  the  rest  from  stamps,  of  metal  wares,  3,400,000  kroner ;  and  of  other 

court  dues,  succession  duties,  university,  prisons,  manufactures,  1.500,000  kroner ;  making  the  sum 

hospitals,  and  other  souroes.    The  ordinary  ex-  of  40,000.000  kroner  for  imports  ana  24,200,- 

penses  amounted  to  43,562,900  kroner,  the  chief  000  kroner  for  exports  of  manufactured  goods, 

items  being  9,004,800  kroner  for  public  works.  Of  other  miscellaneous  merchandise,  including 

7,118,400  kroner  for  the  army,  and  7,648,000  kro-  7,000,000  kroner  of  oils  imported  and  6,500,000 

ner  for  financial  administration.    The  debt  on  kroner  exported,  the  total  imports  were  35,600,- 

June  30, 1889,  amounted  to  115,714,200  kroner,  000  kroner  and  the  exports  11,100,000  kroner, 

and  state  assets  to  139,468,600  kroner.  Navigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 

Tlie  Army  and  Navy.— The  law  of  18a5  in-  in  1888  was  11,258,  of  2,303,225  registered  tons, 

troduced  obligatory  service.    The  term  in  the  act-  of  which  6,293,  of  1,451,426  tons,  were  Norwegian 

ive  army  is  five  years,  in  the  reserve  two  years,  in  and  5,607,  of  1,447,758  tons,  were  with  cargoes, 

the  Landvaern  two  years,  and  in  the  Landstorm  The  departures  numbered  11,454,  tonnage  2,422,- 

fifteen  years ;  yet  the  actual  duties  are  confined  056,  of  which  6,513,  of  1,681,838  tons,  were  Nor- 

to  a  course  of  instruction  lasting  fifty  days  for  wegian  and  10,350.  of  2,035,125  tons,  sailed  with 

the  infantry  and  ninety  davs  for  the  other  arms,  cargoes.     The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1889, 

and  to  annual  exercises  for  thirty  days.    The  consisted  of  7,233  vessels,  of  1,534.540  tons,  with 

number  of  troops  is  limited  by  law  to  800  officers  55,651  men  in  their  crews.    The  steamers  in  1888 

and  18,000  men.                     *  numbered  536,  of  137,542  tons. 

The  fleet  of  war  consisted  in  July,  1890,  of  4  Communications. — The  railroads  in  1890  had 

monitors,  2  frigates,  2  corvettes,  31  gunboats,  9  a  total  length  of  1,562  kilometres.     The  state 

torpedo  boats,  1  steam  transport,  and  6  sailing  telegraphs  in  1889  were  7,505  kilometres  in  total 

ships,  carrying  in  all  170  guns.  length,  with  14,250  kilometres  of  wire.    The  in- 

Commerce. — The  value  of  the  imports  in  1889  ternal  dispatches  numbered  869,579 ;  the  external 
was  191,608,000  kroner,  against  158,397,000 kro-  dispatches,  503,400;  receipts,  1,044,027  kroner; 
ner  in  1888,  and  133,691,000  kroner  in  1887;  of  expenses,  1,114,232  kroner, 
the  exfiorts,  132,669,000  kroner,  against  122,357,-  The  post-ofiice  in  1889  forwarded  18,227.100 
000  kroner  and  106,628,000  kroner  respectively,  domestic,  and  7,021,000  foreign  letters,  including 
Of  the  imports  in  1889,59,986,000  kroner  came  l,407,500domesticmoney  letters,  containing 226,- 
from  England,  48,048,000  kroner  from  Germany,  800,000  kroner,  and  16,800,000  for  or  from  for- 
21,763,000  kroner  from  Sweden,  20,189,000  kroner  eign  countries.  The  newspapers  numbered  22,- 
f rom  Russia  and  Finland,  9,212,000  kroner  from  376.200  in  the  internal  services.  The  receipts  were 
Denmark,  7,871,000  kroner  from  the  United  2,640,956  kroner,  and  expenses  2,526,015  kroner. 
Sutes,  7,476.000  kroner  from  Holland,  6,163,-  SWITZERLAND,  a  federal  republic  in  ccn- 
000  kroner  from  Belgium,  4,705,000  kroner  from  tral  Europe.  There  are  25  republics,  but  only 
France,  1,177,000  kroner  from  Portugal,  912,000  22  cantons,  each  of  which  sends  two  members  to 
kroner  from  Spain,  836,000  kroner  from  Italy,  the  St&nderath  or  State  Council.  The  National- 
and  3,270,000  Kroner  from  all  other  countries,  rath  or  National  Council  consists  of  148  mem- 
Of  the  exports,  43,601,000  kroner  were  destined  bers,  elected  for  three  years  by  direct  universal 
for  England.  20,648.000  kroner  for  Sweden,  17,-  suffrage.  The  two  bodies  elect  7  Swiss  citi- 
■048,000  kroner  for  Germany,  11,778,000  kroner  zens  to  act  as  the  Federal  Executive  for  three 
for  Spain,  8.004,000  kroner  for  France,  6,350,000  years  and  th^  9  members  and  the  9  alternates 
kroner  for  Holland,  6,020,000  kroner  for  Belgium,  of  the  Federal  Tribunal.  The  Federal  Council 
4,760,000  kroner  for  Denmark,  3,683,000  kroner  for  1890-*92  consists  of  L.  Ruchonnet,  of  Vaud, 
for  Russia  and  Finland,  3,568,000  kroner  for  Italv,  President  for  1890  and  chief  of  the  Department 
1,893,000  kroner  for  the  United  States,  763,000  of  Justice  and  Police ;  Dr.  E.  Welti,  of  Aargau, 
kroner  for  Portugal,  and  4,558,000  kroner  for  Vice-President  for  1890  and  chief  of  the  Depart- 
other  countries.  ment  of  Posts  and  Railroads :  Dr.  K.  SchencK,  of 

Of  the  total  value  of  imports,  73,800,000  kroner  Bern,  chief  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior ; 
represented  articles  of  fcxxl  and  drink,  the  im-  B.  Hammer,  of  Solothum,  Finance  and  Customs; 
port  of  cereals  amounting  to  33,900,000  kroner ;  Dr.  N.  Droz,  of  Neueh&tel,  Foreign  Affairs ;  Dr. 
colonial  wares,  21,400,000  kroner ;  animals  and  A.  Deucher,  of  Thurgau,  Industry  and  Agricult- 
animal  products,  12,800,000  kroner  ;  fermented  ure ;  W.  Ilauser,  of  Zurich,  Military  Depart- 
liouors,  3.200,000  kroner;  and  fruits  and  vege-  ment.  On,  Dec.  11, 1890,  Dr.  Welti  was,  accord- 
tables,  2,500,000  kroner.  The  exports  of  articles  ing  to  customs,  elected  to'  succeed  as  President 
of  food  and  drink  were  valued  at  48,600,000  kro-  for  the  following  year  and  W.  Ilauser  was  chosen 
ner,  of  which  45,500,000  kroner  stand  for  ani-  as  his  successor  in  the  Vice- Presidency.  Col. 
mals  and  animal  products.  The  imports  of  raw  Frei  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Federal 
materials  amounted  to  42,200,000  kroner,  the  Counci). 

principal  articles  being  coal  of  the  value  of  10,-  Area  and  Population. — The  area  and  popu- 

«00,0()0  kroner,  metals  for  8,600,000  kroner,  text-  lation  of  the  republics  forming  the  Swiss  Con- 

ile  materials  for  7,400,000  kroner,  and  hides  and  federation,  as  determined  by  the  census  taken  on 

leather  for  6,100,000  kroner.    The  chief  exports  of  Dec.  1,  1888,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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CANTONS. 


Aargau  or  ArKOvIe 

Apjpenzell-ausMr-Bho- 

deo 

A  ppenxel  Mnner-  Rho* 

den 

Basel  or  BAle  (town). . . 
Basel  or  BAle  (oountry). 

Bern 

FreibarK  or  Fribourg  . . 

8t  Gallen 

Genera. 

GUrtts 

Graubunden  or  Grisons. 

Luzem  or  Laoerne 

Keuch  Atel  or  N  eaenbarg 

Scbaffhausen 

Bchwyi 

Bolotoum  or  3oleare. . . 

ToMln  or  llclno  

Tburgau  or  Thurgrovie  . 
Unterwalden  (Obwalch. 
Unterwalden  (Nldwald). 

Uri 

Vaud  or  Waadt. 

Wallis  or  Yalaia. 

Zag 

Zurich 


Total. 


177-5 
86-8 

421-6 
«,>vs8-l 
l,6t5»-0 
2,019-0 

279-4 

691  2 
7,182-8 
1,600  8 

807 

294 

90S 

792 
2,siS 

9S8-0 

474-8 

290-6 
1.076  0 
8,222  8 
6,248  0 

289  2 
1,724  T 


TotML 


92,974     100,864     198,828 
26»296|     27,906      64,200 


«,841 
83,667 
80,441 

26^011 
69,686 

111,621 

49,947 

16,968 

46,916 

68,418 

62,286; 

1H,017I 

24,758 

41.294 

66,615 

61,921 

7.508 

6,150 

8,870 

12.\086 
61,805 
11,260 

162,278 


41,846-6  1,427,877 


6,566' 
40.594 
81,602; 

271,260| 
69,926, 

117,92ol 

67,0,'« 

17,*jH7| 

49,876| 

67,867i 

66,Sllf 

19,862 

26,688 

48,7961 

70,7691 

68,170; 

7,524 

6,374 

8,914 

126.262 
60,620 
11,870 

176,786 


12,906 

74,251 

62.188 

689,271 

119,662 

229,441 

107,000 

88.800 

96,291 

185,780 

1(19,047 

87.879 

50,896 

»5,720 

127.274 

105,091 

16,088 

12,5-24 

17,284 

251,288 

101,920 

28,12rt 

889,014 


1,506,680  8,984,067 


The  number  of  marriages  in  1889  was  20.691 ; 
of  births,  84,279;  of  death?,  62,818;  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  21,461.  The  number  of  emi- 
grants in  1888  who  went  beyond  the  seas  was 
8,430,  of  whom  6,966  were  destinetl  for  North 
America,  1,419  for  South  America,  23  for  Aus- 
tralia, 7  for  Asia,  and  15  for  Africa.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  proposed  to  subject  foreigners,  who 
numbered  238,313  in  1888,  to  the  miliUrv  tax. 

Fiiiances. — The  receipts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1889  were  6o,571,700  francs,  of  which 
27,636,051  francs  were  derived  from  customs  and 
22,823,496  francs  were  postal  receipts.    The  ex- 

genditures  were  64,435,605  francs,  of  which  24,- 
03,169  francs,  the  expenditure  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  20,530,655  francs,  the  expenses  of  the 
post-office,  were  the  chief  items. 

The  debt  of  the  Confederation  on  Jan,  1,  1890, 
amounted  to  59,023,636  francs,  and  the  value  of 
productive  investments  was  105,116,062  francs, 
inclusive  of  12,489,352  francs  of  special  funds. 

Commerce. — The  value  of  the  special  imports 
in  1889  was  954,229,000  francs,  of  which  270,- 
002,000  francs  represent  imports  from  Germany, 
262,302,000  francs'  worth  came  from  France, 
140,803,000  francs  from  Italy.  106,491,000  franas 
from  Austria-Hungary,  50,781,000  francs  from 
Great  Britain,  29,759,000  francs  from  Belgium, 
26,159,000  francs  from  Russia,  7,877,000  francs 
from  the  Netherlands,  7,333,000  francs  from  the 
rest  of  Europe,  25,283,000  francs  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  4,589,000  francs  from  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica, 7,762,000  francs  from  Asia,  13,182,000  franco 
from  Africa,  and  1,906,000  francs  from  Australia 
and  Polynesia.  The  sum  of  the  exports  was 
710,895.000  francs,  of  which  184,606,000  francs 
were  shipped  to  Germany,  142,281,000  francs  to 
France,  105,950,000  francs  to  Great  Britain,  76,- 
139,000  francs  to  the  United  States,  53,489,000 
francs  to  Italv,  38,534,000  francs  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  12,831,000  francs  to  Russia,  10,988,000 
francs  to  Belgium,  4,155,000  francs  to  the  Nether- 
lands, 25,689,000  francs  to  other  European  coun- 
tries, 25.560,000  francs  to  other  American  coun- 
tries besides  the  United  States,  27,329,000  francs 


to  Asiatic  countiies,  3,036,000  francs  to  Africa, 
and  2,308,000  francs  to  Australia  and  Polynesia. 

The  imports  of  cereals  were  of  the  value  of  96,- 
795,000  francs;  silk  thread,  88,131,000  francs; 
raw  silk,  60,685,000  francs;  animals,  47,4a5,000 
francs;  cotton.  45,180.000  francs:  woolens,  42,- 
090,000  francs;  wine,  32,662,000  francs;  apparel, 
27,397,000  francs;  coal,  26,550,000  francs;  cotton 
goods,  25,829,000  francs ;  iron,  22,550,000  francs; 
chemicals,  20,577,000  francs;  sugar,  18,454,000 
francs ;  silk  maugfactures,  16,052,000  francs;  ma- 
chinery and  cars,  15,575,000  francs;  coffee,  14,- 
372,006  francs;  wool,  14,317,000  francs;  timber, 
11,233,000  francs;  leather,  10,708,000  francs; 
leather  goods,  9,346,000  francs.  The  principal 
exports  were  silk  manufactures  of  the  value  of 
129,073,000  francs;  cotton  manufactures,  128,- 
769,000  francs;  watcher,  98,743,000  francs;  silk 
thread,  75,443,000  francs;  cheese,  30,030,000 
francs ;  cotton  thread,  24,683.000  francs ;  machi- 
nery and  cars,  21,905,000  francs ;  animals,  16,31 1.- 
000  francs;  raw  silk,  10,777,000  francs;  woolen 
yarns,  10,695,000  francs ;  milk,  10,374,000  francs : 
coloring  matters,  10,309,000  francs;  gold  and 
silver  work,  8,769,000  francs;  hides  and  skins, 
8,504,000  francs ;  apparel,  7,036,000  francs.  Of 
the  imports  31*5  per  cent,  were  agricultural,  18-5 
per  cent,  pastoral,  1*8  per  cent,  forestry,  7*4  per 
cent,  mining,  and  40*8  per  cent,  industrial  prod- 
ucts. The  exports  were  divided  in  the  propor- 
tion of  14*1  per  cent,  of  pastoral  products  and 
85*9  per  cent  of  articles  of  manufacture. 

Railroads. — The  length  of  railroad  lines  in 
operation  in  1888  was  2,858  kilometres,  not  reck- 
oning 67  kilometres  owned  by  foreign  companies. 
The  receipts  for  that  year  were  82,283,477  francs, 
and  the  runninff  expenses  43,850,883  francs. 

Postal  and  Teleirraph  Serrlce. — The  post- 
office  in  1889  transmitted  71,357,000  domestic, 
and  32,430,000  foreign  letters  and  postal  cards : 
17,867,000  domestic,  and  84,624,000  foreign 
printed  inclosures;  and  money  orders  of  the 
value  of  353,607,000  francs. 

The  length  of  the  stAte  telegraph  lines  in  1889 
was  7.152  kilometres;  the  length  of  wires,  17,- 
872  kilometres ;  the  length  of  private  lines,  1,127,- 
000  kilometres ;  the  length  of  wires,  6,563  kilo- 
metres. The  number  of  dispatches  was  3,782,- 
902,  of  which  1,912,500  were  internal.  1,194.677 
international,  505,364  in  transit-,  and  120,361 
connected  with  the  service.  The  receipts  were 
3,991,925  francs,  and  the  expenses  3,417,694 
francs. 

The  Army. — Every  Swiss  citizen  capable  of 
bearing  arms  is  under  obligation  to  serve,  if 
called  upon,  in  the  Auszug  or  regular  army  from 
his  twentieth  to  his  thirty-second  year.  Actual 
service  is  confined  to  a  short  pericKi  of  instruc- 
tion and  a  few  weeks  of  annual  drill.  From  the 
thirty-third  to  the  forty-fourth  year  service  is 
owed  in  the  Landwehr,  and  under  the  law  of 
Feb.  15, 1887,  the  entire  male  population  belongs 
to  the  Landsturm  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  fifty.  Those  who  do  not  serve  in  person  pay 
6  francs  and  an  annual  tax  not  to  exceed  300 
francs,  or  half  that  amount  for  the  Landwehr. 
The  army  in  1890  numbered  1,205  staff  and  non- 
active  officers  in  the  Auszug  and  297  in  the 
Landwehr ;  96,562  infantrv  in  the  Auszug  and 
64,237  in  the  Landwehr ;  "2,910  cavalry  in  the 
Auszug  and  2,830  in  the    Landwehr;    17,654 
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artillery  in  the  Auszug  and  10,487  in  the  Jjand-  Constitutional    ReYision.  —  The   Federal 

wehr ;  and  5,036  engineers,  1,917  sanitary  troops,  Council  has  decided  that  the  Constitution  of  the 

and  1,160  administrative  troops  in  the  Auszug,  Confederation  can  at  any  time  be  revised,  either 

and  1,838  engineers,  and  848  sanitary,  and  259  as  a  whole  or  in  any  of  its  parts,  and  on  May  20 

administrative  troops  in  the  Landwehr.    The  it  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  popular  initiative  in 

total  strength  of  the  regular  army  was  126,444,  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  provisions  of  the 

and  of  the  Landwehr  S),796.    The  Landsturm  Constitution  or  the  insertion  of  new  clauses.    If 

in  1889  numbered  262,766  men.    The  entrance  50,000  citizens  possessing  the  right  of  suffrage 

to  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  on  the  Italian  frontier,  petition  for  a  partial  revision,  the  question  shall 

is  being  fortified  at  a  cost  of  2,500,000  francs.  oe  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  and  in  case  a 

Settlement  and  Extradition. —  The  ques-  majority  of  the  voters  approve,  it  shall  be  taken 

tions  at  issue  between  Germany  and  the  Swiss  in  hand  by  the  Federal  Assembly. 

Republic,  of  which  the  Wohlgemuth  affair  and  Working  Men*8  Insurance^  —  A  system  of 

the  termination  of  the  German  settlement  treaty  compulsory  sick  and  accident  insurance  has  been 

were  incidents,  have  been  cleared  away  by  the  approved  by  both  branches  of  the  Federal  As- 

action  of  the  Swiss  Government  in  conforming  sembly.    The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Deu- 

with  the  wishes  of  Germany  in  its  policy  regard-  cher,  who  argued  that  State  Socialism  was  the 

ing  political  offenses.    Dr.  Droz  negotiated  a  new  only  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  since 

settlement  treaty  with  Germariy  that  was  signed  the  civil  responsibility  of  employers  had  helped 

at  Bern  on  May  81, 1890,  and  ratified  by  the  the  men  but  little,  while  it  threatened  ruin  to 

Stat«  and  National  Councils.  The  treaty  entered  masters.    It  was  calculated  that  500,000  francs 

into  force  on  July  20, 1890.  and  runs  till  Dec.  31,  would  organize  the  institution  and  600,000  francs 

1900.    Germans  are  allowed  to  settle  in  Switzer-  would  be  required  for  annual  management, 

land  only  when  they  present  a  certificate  of  the  Reyolntion  in  Tieino. — On  April  21, 1890, 

German  minister  at  Bern  that  they  are  German  the  Federal  Tribunal  ruled  that  it  had  no  juris- 

subiects  of  good  personal  character.    Switzer-  diction  in  the  matter  of  the  denial  of  the  right 

land  reserves  the  right  to  permit  the  residence  of  suffrage  alleged  against  the  cantonal  govern- 

of    persons    not   possessing    such    certificates,  ment  of  Tieino,  in  the  elections  for  the  Grand 

Swiss  citizens  desiring  to  obtain  a  residence  in  Council  in  1889.     The  Ultramontanes,  had  in 

Germany  must  exhibit  documents  si^ed  by  the  February,  before  the  elections  voted  to  remove 

Swiss  authorities  proving  their  nationality  and  the  names  of  1,200  Protestant  German-speaking 

respectability.    The  Swiss  Government  can,  if  Switzers  from  the  lists,  and  this  had  been  done  by 

it  snould  appear  desirable,  introduce  the  system  the  Executive.    On  the  following  day  the  mem- 

of  issuing  certificates  through  the  minister  at  bers  of  the  Government  resigned  in  order  to  seek 

Berlin.  confirmation  by  a  fresh  election.    The  animosity 

While  the  ne^tiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  defeated  Liberal  faction  was  intensified 
treaty  were  pending,  the  Federal  Council  sub-  by  the  discovery  of  the  peculation  of  nearly 
mitted  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  project  1,500,000  francs  oy  the  treasurer  of  the  canton, 
of  a  new  extradition  law.  The  majority  of  the  The  discontent  with  the  local  government  and 
extradition  treaties  concluded  in  late  years  be-  its  supposed  unconstitutional  proceedings  cul- 
tween  European  states  contain  a  clause  making  minated,  on  Sept.  11,  in  the  revolutionary  over- 
attempts  on  the  life  of  a  sovereign  or  head  of  the  throw  of  the  Ultramontane  officials  who  had 
state  or  members  of  his  family  an  extraditable  been  in  power  continuously  for  fifteen  years.  On 
offense.  Switzerland  has  hitherto  declined  to  be  Aug.  9  tne  Liberals  demanded  a  revision  of  the 
bound  to  deliver  up  political  offenders,  even  if  Constitution  and  a  redistribution  of  seats  in  a 
guilty  of  attempted  assassination.  In  the  pro-  petition  signed  by  10,000  citizens.  The  Govem- 
poseu  legislation  the  Federal  Govemnent  went  ment  paid  no  attention  to  this  appeal,  although 
much  further  than  the  countries  that  accepted  the  Constitution  requires  that  a  request  sup- 
the  invitation  of  Germany  and  Russia  to  make  ported  by  7,000  names  should  be  followed  by  a 
political  murders  or  attempts  on  the  lives  of  new  election  within  a  mouth.  The  Liberal 
royalty  extraditable.  The  bill  was  finally  passed  leaders  organized  their  revolutionary  stroke  with 
by  the  National  Council  in  a  modified  form  on  secrecy  and  carried  it  out  skillfully  before  their 
Dec.  12.  The  law  premises  that  extradition  shall  purpose  was  suspected.  They  met  at  Bellinzona, 
not  be  granted  for  political  crimes  and  misde-  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  appointed  day, 
meanors.  It  will,  however,  be  granted,  although  took  possession  of  the  arsenal,  armed  their  fol- 
the  accused  person  pleads  a  political  motive,  if  lowers,  made  prisoners  of  the  officers  of  the 
the  offense  has  pre-eminently  the  character  of  a  Government  that  they  found  in  public  places, 
crime  or  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  This  the  marched  to  the  Government  Palace,  and  when 
Federal  Tribunal  will  decide  on  investigation  of  the  members  of  the  Government  inside  refused 
the  facts  of  each  case.     When  extradition  is  to  open  the  gates  they  battered  them  down.    In 

granted  the  Federal  Council  will  make  it  a  con-  the  affray  revolver  shots  were  fired,  and  Coun- 

ition  that  the  person  handed  over  shall  not  be  cilor  Rossi  was  killed.    The  other  members  of 

prosecuted  for  a  political  crime  or  punished  more  the  cantonal  Council  were  arrested.    A  provis- 

severely  on  account  of  his  political  motive.  ional  Government  was  constituted,  consisting  of 

In  December,  under  the  law  of    1889,  the  Simen  as  President,  and  Brum,  Lepori,  Battag- 

Frenchmen    Bernard    and  Weil,  the    Italians  lini,  and  Pernucchi    as  Councilors.     A  popu- 

Petraroya  and  Galleani,  the  Austrian   Rovigo,  lar  Assembly  declared  the  Goveniment  and  the 

and  the  Bulgarian  Stoianoff  were  expelled  by  Grand  Council  deposed.     In  Lugano,  Mendrisio, 

order  of  the  Federal  Council  for  preaching  polit-  Chiasso,  Locarno,  and   Brissago  revolutionary 

ical  murder  and  the  violent  subversion  of  the  committees  took  possession  of  the  public  offices, 

established  social  order.  The  Federal  Council  sent  a  special  commissioner. 
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Col.  KQnzli,  to  Bellinzona  with  extraordinary  thev  attempted  to  rise  at  Tesserete  and  Locarno, 
powers,  and  on  the  following  morning  1,473  ana  more  troops  were  sent  into  the  canton  to 
troops  were  dispatched  from  Bern.  The  revolu-  maintain  order.  Conservatives  who  seized  the 
tiouists  paid  no  attention  to  a  proclamation  or-  Gordola  bridge  and  other  armed  bands  of  both 
dering  tne  release  of  the  imprisoned  officials,  the  parties  were  dispersed.  President  Bespini  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  late  Government  and  his  associates  made  a  for- 
the  transfer  of  all  authority  to  the  Federal  Com-  mal  demand  to  be  restored,  and  on  Sept.  18  they 
missioner.  The  Liberals  asserted  that  in  1881  were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  tne  offices, 
the  election  districts  had  been  arranged  in  a  though  Col.  KUnzli  retained  his  extraordinary 
way  to  give  t  he  Ultramontanes  a  majority  in  powers.  He  called  a  committee  of  conciliation 
spile  of  their  own  numerical  equality  or  superi-  to  consist  of  9  from  each  party,  but  only  3  of 
ority,  and  they  insisted  that  a  popular  vot«  the  Conservatives  attended.  On  Oct.  5  a  popu- 
should  be  taken  on  Sept.  21  on  the  question  of  lar  vote  on  the  revision  question  resulted  m  fa- 
returning  to  the  old  electoral  divisions.  Troops  vor  of  the  Liberals..  On  Oct.  16  a  conciliation 
were  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  canton  to  prevent  conference  was  opened  at  Bern  with  President 
a  Conservative  counter-revolution,  while  Col.  Kuchonnet  in  the  chair.  The  kUling  of  Rossi, 
KUnzli,  instead  of  forcibly  deposing  the  Provis-  who  fell  by  a  rifle  ball,  was  tmced  to  a  man 
ional  Government,  enterea  into  negotiations  with  named  Castioni,  who  went  to  England,  where  he 
the  Radical  leaders,  and  effected  a  compromise  had  resided  for  many  years.  The  Federal  Gov- 
in  accordance  with  which  the  functions  of  gov-  ernment  asked  for  his  extradition  and  the  Soiic- 
ernment  should  be  transferred  to  his  hands  and  itor-General  of  the  English  Government,  who 
conducted  with  the  advice  of  representatives  of  argued  the  case  for  the  Federal  Council  sug- 
both  parties  until  a  general  election  could  be  gested  that  he  was  actuated  by  revenge,  his 
held  on  the  question  of  revision.  On  Sept.  14  brother  having  been  killed  by  Conservatives  in  a 
the  Provisional  Government  retired.  The  Con-  recent  political  disturbance.  The  English  judges 
servatives,  who  were  about  to  march  upon  Bel-  decided  that  no  ortmo/ck^w  case  showing  private 
linzona  when  the  Federal  troops  arrived,  were  motives  was  made  out  and  denied  the  extradi- 
incensed  because  Col.  KQnzIi,  who  called  into  tion  on  the  ground  that  the  killing  of  Rossi  was 
his  council  the  Liberal  Deputies  Censi  and  Ga-  a  political  offense,  in  that  it  occurr^  in  the  midst 
buzzi  and  the  Conservative  Deputies  Galli  and  of  a  revolutionary  rising  amounting  to  insurrec- 
Soldati,  forbade  Conservative  gatherings,  and  tion  and  civil  war. 

T 

TENNESSEE,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  than  sufficient  to  support  the  State  government 

the  Union  June  1,  1796;  area,  42,050  square  and  to  meet  the  entire  interest  charge.    For  the 

miles.    The  population,  according  to  each  de-  two  years  ending  Dec.  20,  the  regular  receipts 

cennial  census  since  admission,  was:  105,602  in  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  biennial  period 

1800;  261,727  in  1810;  422,771  in  1820;  681,904  by  $416,508.73. 

in  1830;  829,210  in  1840:   1,002,717  in   1850;  The  total  valuation  of  taxable  propertv  for 

1,109,801  in  1860;  1,258,520  in  1870;  1,542,359  1890  was  ♦547,508,105,  an  increase  of   about 

in  1880;  1,767,518  in  1890.    Capital,  Nashville.  $25,000,000  over  the  valuation  of   1889.    The 

GoYernment^ — The  following  were  the  State  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  is  30  cents, 

officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Rol)ert  L.  and  for  education  15  cents  on  each  $100. 

Taylor,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  County  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Tennessee 

A.  Miller;   Treasurer  and  Insurance  Commis-  counties  in  1890  was  $2,237,659,  a  decrease  of 

sioner,  M.  P.  House;  Comptroller,  J.  W.  Allen;  $822,886  in  ten  years.    Of  this  total,  all  except 

Attorney-General,  G.  W.  Fickle  ;  Superintend-  $170,868  is  a  bonded  debt.    Ilalf  of  the  counties 

ent  of  Public  Instruction,  Prank   M.  Smith  ;  have  no  debt. 

Commissioner   of    Agriculture,  Statistics,  and  Legislative  Sessions. — On  Feb.  11  Gov.  Tay- 

Mines,  B.  M.  Hord  :  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su-  lor  issued  a  proclamation  calling  a  special  session 

prerae  Court,  Peter  Turney ;  Associate  Justices,  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  at  Nashville  on  Feb. 

W.  C.  Caldwell.  B.  L.  Snodgrass.  H.  H.  Lurton,  24.   The  ballot-reform  law  of  1889  wasre^nacte<l 

and  W.  C.  Folkes,  who  died  on  May  17,  and  was  at  this  session,  with  such  additions  and  altcra- 

succeeded  bv  W.  D.  Beard  until  the  August  elec-  tions  as  were  necessary  to  cure  obvious  defects. 

tion,  when  benjamin  J.  Lea  was  chosen  by  the  Its  provisions  are  now  applicable  to  all  counties 

people  to  fill  the  vacancv.  having  70,000  inhabitants  or  over,  and  to  all 

Finances. — The  funded  State  debt  on  Dec.  cities  liaving  9,000  inhabitants  or  over,  accord- 
20,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  $14.-  ing  to  any  Federal  census,  and  not  merely  ac- 
110,900.  There  also  remained  outstanding  an  cording  to  the  census  of  1880.  Any  person  who 
unfunded  balance  of  the  old  debt  amounting  to  does  not  obtain  a  place  on  the  official  ballot,  but 
$2,239,000,  which  the  holders  have  hitherto  re-  who  desires  to  be  a  candidate,  may  have  tickets 
fused  to  ex(^hange  for  funding  bonds,  making  printed  bearing  his  name,  which  may  be  dis- 
the  total  permanent  indebtedness  $16,349,900.  tributed  to  voters  at  the  polling  places  for  use 
To  meet  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  the  State  by  them  as  a  guide  in  writing  the  name  of  the 
has  been  obliged  for  several  years  to  procure  candidate  on  the  official  ballot.  The  registra- 
temporary  loans,  of  which  the  amount  outstand-  tion  law  of  18^  was  also  re-enacted  with  amend- 
ing on  Dec.  20  was  $459,797.10.  This  year,  for  ments  necessary  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  ffrst  time,  the  ordinary  revenues  were  more  the  ballot-reform  act.      Its  provisions  ar«  now 
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applicable  to  all  counties  of  70,000  inhabitants 
or  over,  and  to  all  cities,  towns,  and  civil  districts 
having  2,500  inhabitants  or  over,  according  to 
any  Federal  census.  An  act  was  also  passed,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution, requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
for  the  preceding  vear  as  a  prerequisite  for  vot- 
ing.   Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

To  enable  the  city  of  Chattanooga  to  issue  bonds 
for  public  improvements  on  streets  and  sewers,  and 
to  create  a  board  of  public  works  for  that  city. 

Enlaiging  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville (several  acts). 

To  abolish  James  County,  and  to  restore  the  terri- 
tory embraced  therein  to  the  counties  of  Bradley  and 
HamUtoo,  to  which  it  formerlv  belonged. 

Empowering  the  city  of  Chattanooga  to  subscribe 
for  $109,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Chattanooga, 
Bome,  and  Columbus  Bailroad. 

Pursuant  to  a  joint  resolution  passed  March 
13,  final  adjournment  of  the  session  was  reached 
at  noon  on  March  15,  but  the  members  were  im- 
mediately called  together  for  a  second  special 
session  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor.  The 
only  business  that  he  proposed  was  to  extend  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  taxing  district  of  Shelby 
County.  Such  an  act  was  passed  on  March  18, 
and  both  Houses  adjourned. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 :  


COUNTIES. 


Lauderdale.. 
Lawrence . . . 

Lewis 

LiDooln 

Loudon  

Macon 

McMlnn.   . . . 
McNairy.... 

Madison 

Marlon 

Marshall .... 

Maury 

Mei^ 

Monroe 

MoDtgomery 

Moore 

Morgan...  . 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

PickeU 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Boane 

Bubertson . . 
Rutherford.. 

Soott 

Sequatchie  . . 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

locmue. 

Anderson 

10,820 

20.026 

9,780 

^6l7 

15,985 

12,124 

10,005 

11,859 

22,108 

10,019 

7.956 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

18,878 

6,987 
14,808 
12,894 
14,109 

4,538 
79,026 

8,493 
14,818 
12,460 
15,118 
81,871 

5.941 
17,178 
82,685 
86,014 
12,384 
24,005 

4,592 
10,187 
28,642 

9,098 
22,921 
14,798 
20,610 
26.053 
17.480 
22,142 
12,095 

4.295 
11,879 
12,008 

5,1  S7 
15.846 

7,766 
89,124 

8,969 

l^l28 

24,789 
11,280 

6,184 
17,589 
18,607 
18,486 
12,197 
28,680 
18,889 

8,845 

t),069 
16,108 

7,260 
16,528 
18,827 
15,146 

^876 
108,174 

8,995 
15,650 
18,645 
19,878 
28,878 

5,226 
18.929 
85,850 
84,957 
18,196 
26,614 

6345 
11,418 
58,482 
10,342 
21,029 
17,698 
22,246 
28,558 
16.886 
21,070 
14.499 

5,890 
11,720 
18,325 

4,908 
16,478 

8,!yV8 
59,.W7 

5304 

4,808 

Bedford  

•1,286 

Benton 

1.450 

Bledsoe 

517 

Blount 

1,604 

Bradley  .^ 

1,483 

Csmpbeil 

8,481 

Cannon .....,--  t  ,  -  -  - 

888 

Carroll 

1,527 

Carter 

8,870 

Cheatham 

889 

Chester 

9.068 

Claiborne 

Clay 

1,780 
278 

Cocke 

1,716 

Coffee 

988 

Crockett 

Cumberland   

Davidson 

1,087 

888 

29,148 

Decatur 

497 

De  Kalb 

887 

Dickson 

1,185 

Dyer 

4.760 

Fayette 

•2.998 

Fentress 

•715 

Franklin 

Oibiion  

1,751 
8,174 

Giles 

•  1,057 

Orainger 

812 

Greene 

2,609 

Orundv r ,--.,- ,  -  t 

1,758 

Hamblen 

1.281 

Hamilton — 

Hancock 

29.840 
1.244 

Hardeman. 

•1,892 

Hardin 

2,905 

Hawkins 

1.686 

•2,495 

Henderson 

Henrv 

•1.094 
•1,072 

Hickman 

2.414 

HoQbton    

1,096 

Humphreys 

•Tackson 

841 
1317 

James. .«. 

•284 

j*ffi>moii 

632 

Johnson 

1,092 

Knox • 

20.488 

Lake 

1,886 

btewart.... 
Sttllivan.... 
Sumner  . . . 

Tipton 

Tmasdale . . 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Buren. 
Warren  . . , . 


Washington , 

Wayne 

Weakley . . . . 

White 

Willlamsou. 
Wilson 


Total. 


1880. 


14.918 
10,888 

2,181 
26,960 

9,148 

9321 
15,064 
17,271 
80,874 
10,910 
19,259 
89,9C4 

7,117 
14,288 
28,481 


6,156 
22,912 
12,158 

7,174 

"7^269 

11,501 

7.078 

15,287 

18,861 

86,741 

6,021 

2,565 

16,511 

78,480 

17,799 

12,690 

18,821 

28,626 

21,088 

6,646 

8,615 

10,260 

2,988 

14,079 

16,181 

11.801 

24,588 

11,176 

28,818 

28,747 

1,542,359 


1890. 

18^766 

12,286 

2,556 

27,382 

9,278 

10,878 

17,890 

16,610 

80.497 

1^411 

18,906 

88.113 

6.980 

15329 

29,697 

5,975 

7,6»9 

27,278 

12,089 

7,785 

4,786 

8361 

18,688 

12.647 

17.418 

20,078 

85,097 

9,794 

8,027 

18,761 

112.740 

18,404 

12,198 

20,879 

28,668 

24,271 

6,850 

4,619 

11,459 

2,868 

14,418 

2').854 

11,471 

28,955 

12.848 

26,321 

27,148 


IncrasM. 


8,888 

1,908 

874 

422 

125 

1,657 

2,826 

•1,761 

•877 

4,501 

•858 

•  1,792 

•187 

1,046 

1,216 

•258 

2,488 

4,861 

•114 

611 

4,736 

1,092 

2,182 

6,674 

2,181 

1,21T 

•1.644 

8,778 

462 

8,220 

84310 

605 

•497 

2,556 

48 

8,288 

•796 

974 

1,199 

•70 

884 

4,178 

170 

4,417 

1,172 

•1,992 

•1,899 


1,767,618  I     225,159 


•  Decrease. 

Education. — The  following  public-school  sta- 
tistics, covering  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1889,  are  reported  by  the  State  Superintendent : 
Children  of  school  age  (between  six  and  twenty- 
one  years),  white  males  257,879,  white  females 
244,751,  colored  males  85,019,  colored  females 
84,455,  total  671,604;  pupils  enrolled,  404,307; 
average  daily  attendance,  266,454 ;  average  length 
of  school  year  in  days,  85 ;  teachers  employed, 
7,561;  average  monthly  wages;  $30.40;  schools 
—white  5,377,  colored  1,496,  total  6,873 ;  school- 
houses,  5,701 ;  erected  during  the  year,  258.  The 
balance  of  school  money  on  hand  July  1, 1888, 
was  $488,539.28.  There  were  received  during  the 
vear  from  the  State  $139,240.31 ;  from  the  coun- 
ties, $1,247,386.77;  from  all  other  sources,  $131,- 
549.28,  making  the  total  receipts  $2,006,715.64. 
The  total  expenditures,  including  $1,059,440.57 
for  salaries  of  teachers  and  $89,613.06  for  build- 
ings and  repairs,  amounted  to  $1,295,279.85, 
leaving  a  balance  on  June  30,  1889,  of  $711,- 
435.79.  During  the  same  vear  1,125  private 
schools  reported  42,957  pupils  and  an  average 
attendance  of  27,374.  with  1,492  teachers. 

Penitentiary.— On  Deo.  1  there  were  1,468 
prisoners  in  the  State  Penitentiary,  of  whom 
§14  were  in  the  main  prison  at  Nashville,  375 
at  Tracv  City,  806  at  Inman,  102  at  Morrow's 
Farm,  163  at  Oliver  Springs,  72  at  Etna,  and 
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138  at  Coal  Cretk.  The  number  in  conSnement 
on  Dec.  1,  1«S8.  was  I.3G3,  the  increase  for  the 
two  years  being  105,  Late  iu  October  nearly  all 
the  workshops  and  seieral  cottages  connected 
with  the  primn  building  at  Nashville  vere  de- 
stroyed by  Are,  involving  a  loss  ol  about  (45,000, 
which  was  covered  by  insurance. 

Political. — A  Governor  for  the  term  o(  two 
years,  and  a  justice  o(  the  Supreme  Court  to  suc- 
ceed Justice  Polkes,  deeeasen,  were  to  be  chosen 
on  a  general  State  ticket  this  ^enr.  For  the 
^bernatorial  office  the  Prohibitionists  in  State 
convention  at  Nashville,  on  June  4,  nominated 
David  C.  Kelly,  on  a  platform  that  included  the 
following: 

Tho  (hct  tiioC  more  than  100,000  voters  in  the  8ule 
■re  illitemte  shown  tbat  tha  Suic  scLool  eyatcm  i>  not 
meetinx  the  demands  of  eafe  ftovcrnnient. 

We  smiRn  the  Democmcv,  Che  domtnuit  party 
in  the  Swle,  I'or  the  non-eiiforoement  ol'  law  ag^iBt 
ifambllmf,  onii  tho  ^e  of  liquor  to  minors,  drunk- 
ards, and  on  the  Sabbath  diy. 

Our  immi^riLtion  lans  aliould  be  so  amended  and 
enlnrced  as  to  prevent  iho  introduction  iutu  our  coun- 
try of  contract  labor,  convid*,  inmatea  of  dependent 
inKtitutiona,  and  others  phyaicall/  incapmntaMd  for 
fteir-«upport. 

No  pereon  nhoiild  be  allowed  to  vole  who  has  not 
been  arcHidentofthu  Cnitcd  States  ten  yeara,  and  can 
read  clie  ConatituUonof  tbo  [Jnitod  States  in  Enslish. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention,  which  met 
at  Nashville  on  July  17,  nominated  John  P.  Bu- 
chanan for  Governor  on  the  twenty-sixth  balloL 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  State  Farmer's  Alliance, 
and  the  candidate  of  that  organization.  For  the 
judicial  office  the  convention  nominated  Benja- 
min J.  Lea.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the 
platform : 

We  demand  a  currency  of  trold  and  silver,  and  also 
of  paper,  convertible  into  coin  at  the  option  of  the 
holder,  and  wo  demand  the  tTea  coinage  of  silver  on 
tliG  basis  ori|i:inslly  fixed  by  law,  and  that  it  and  the 
gold  dollar  nball  be  equally  a  unit  of  value. 
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will  exempt  from  taxation  |1 ,000  on  vahiatioD,  whether 
tval  or  personal. 

We  lavor  the  passage  of  a  law  which  will  require 
the  several  counties  to  keep  up  the  public  road.-  by 
the  labor  of  all  oonvlcts  in  tliis  Btate  convicted  i^ 
minor  felonies,  thereby  reducing  to  that  extent  tbe 
burdens  of  Uiation  from  Che  people,  and  st  the  Mme 
time  preventing  convict  labor  IVom  competing  with 
the  honeoc  labor  of  the  oountry. 

For  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  was  W.  M.  Smith.  Tbe  election 
for  this  office  occurred  on  Aug.  7.  anrl  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  B.  J.  Lea.  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, by  a  large  majoritv.  At  the  November 
election  Buchanan  was  elected  Governor  bv  a 
vote  of  113,54»  to  78,081  for  Bailer,  and  11,082 
for  Kelly.  Members  of  the  State  Legislature 
were  chosen  at  this  election  as  follow  :  Senate. 
Democrats  25.  Kepublicans  8;  House,  Democrats 
19.  Republicans  30. 

In  the  congressional  districts  2  Republicui 
and  8  Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected.'a 
gain  of  1  seat  hv  the  Democrats. 

TERRY,  ALt'RED  HOWE,  military  officer, 
born  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  Nov.  10.  1827;  died  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  18,  I8W.  He  removed 
at  an  early  age  to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  ed- 
ucated  in   the  public  schools  and  in  the  Yale 
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The  Republican  State  Convention  at  Nashville, 
on  July  SO,  nominated  Lewis  T.  Baxter  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  adopted  a  platform  containing  the  fol- 
loning: 

We  denounce  tbe  admiaistratioD  of  Che  Domooats 
of  chis  State  aa  weak,  sliort-Biehteil,  non-pro^  ressivo 
and  unpatriotic.  It  has  failed  during  peace  and  pros- 
perity among  the  people  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  tam- 
tioQ ;  it  liBH  permitted  our  State  debt  to  be  incrcaseil : 
it  has  injured  our  public  credit  abroad  ;  It  has  foreed 
upon  the  people  and  is  maintaining  the  infamous  peni- 
CentLsry  lease  monstrosity,  which  ia  a  dia^ace  upon 
our  cIvilizuCion  and  a  blight  upon  the  prosperity  of 
every  community  whenvur  operated.  It  has,  bv  a 
Byatem  of  mean  and  oppressive  election  laws  dl'-crim- 
inatod  in  every  instance  amiiDSt  the  poor  and  illiter- 
ate citiien  of  the  State.  The.v  force  the  poor  ronn  to 
pay  his  poll  tax  bvlbie  he  exeroises  the  rijcht  to  cast 
his  vote,  but  my  nothing  about  the  rich  man's  prop- 


Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1S40,  About  the  time  he  began  practicing  he 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  State  militia, 
and  in  1854.  when  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment,  He  held  the 
ofHce  of  clerk  in  the  Superior  and  Supreme 
Courts  till  1860.  In  1858,  while  on  a  vacation, 
ho  spent  much  time  Jnspecttne  and  studying  the 
defenses  and  battle  fields  of  the  Crimea,' the  im- 
portant fortifications  of  England  and  France,  and 
the  military  systems  of  Europe.  In  response  to 
President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  three-months' 
volunteers,  he  tendered  the  services  of  himself 
and  his  regiment,  was  mustered  into  the  service 
May  7. 18S1.  and  commanded  the  regiment  in  the 
ttrst  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  mastered  out 
o(  service  on  Aug.  7.  organized  the  Seventh  Con- 
necticut Infantry,  and  re-entered  the  service  as 
its  colonel,  Sept,  17.  In  the  volunteer  army  he 
was  promoted  brigadier-general.  April  25.  1802: 
brevettcd  major-general  Aug.  26, 1804;  appoint- 
ed major-general  provisionally  Jan.  15,  1865: 
commissioned  in  full  rank  April  20.  following; 
and  was  mustered  out  of  service  Sept.  1,  1866. 
Ill  the  regular  army  he  was  appoint«d  brigadier- 
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general  Jan.  15, 1865 ;  was  promoted  major-^en-  hand  fighting  of  the  most  desperate  character 
eral  March  3. 1886;  and  was  retired  for  disability  ensued,  the  Confederates  retreating  slowly  from 
incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  April  5,  1888.  He  one  traverse  to  another.  By  five  o'clock  9  of 
was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers  Aug.  the  traverses  of  the  fort  were  captured ;  by  nine 
26, 1864,  for  meritorious  and  distinguished  serv-  o'clock  2  more  were  carried ;  and  at  ten  o'clock 
ices  during  the  war,  and  major-general  in  the  Gen.  Terry  received  the  surrender  of  the  works 
regular  army  March  13, 1865,  for  the  capture  of  with  1,971  men  and  112  officers,  besides  an  im- 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  mense  amount  of  artillery,  small  arms,  and  am  mu- 
After  taking  the  field  the  second  time,  he  nition.  His  loss  was  88  killed  and  503  Wounded, 
commanded  his  regiment  at  the  capture  of  Port  For  this  great  victory  Gen.  Terry  received  pro- 
Royal,  S.  C,  taking  possession  of  Fort  Walker ;  motion,  the  personal  congratulations  of  Gen. 
and  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  his  regiment  Grant,  and  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
operated  five  mortar  batteries,  and  after  tne  sur-  gress.  The  occupation  of  Wilmington  and  all 
render  occupied  the  works.  On  May  23,  1862,  the  other  works  defending  it  soon  followed.  In 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First  April,  1865,  Gen.  Terry  co-operated  with  Gen. 
Brigade,  Benham's  division,  Army  of  the  South.  Sherman  in  North  Carolina,  and  after  the  occu- 
He  took  part  in  the  action  at  Pocotaligo  and  the  pation  of  Richmond  he  was  placed  in  command 
early  operations  against  Charleston,  commanded  of  the  Department  of  Virginia.  After  the  war 
the  forces  on  Morris  Island  during  the  siege  of  he  commanded  the  Departments  of  Dakota  and 
Forts  Sumter  and  Wagner,  and  afterward  was  the  South,  and  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 
appointed  commander  of  the  northern  district  souri,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  While 
of  the  Department  of  the  South,  including  the  commanding  the  Department  of  Dakota  he  led 
islands  in  Charleston  harbor.  Early  in  1864  he  the  expedition,  in  1876,  against  the  Sioux  Indi- 
was  transferred  to  Virginia  and  assigned  to  the  ans  under  Sitting  Bull  {q.  v,  in  this  volume),  and 
command  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Tenth  drove  the  hostiles  to  seek  refuge  in  Canada. 
Army  Corps,  under  Gen.  Quincy  A.  Gillmore,  TEXAS,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  the 
with  whom  he. had  served  in  South  Carolina.  Union  Dec.  29, 1845;  area,  265,780  square  miles. 
In  this  campaign  he  participated  in  the  actions  The  population,  aqcording  to  each  decennial 
at  Chester  Station,  Drury's  Bluff,  Bermuda  census  since  admission,  was:  212,592  in  1850; 
Hundred,  Fussell's  Mills,  Deep  Bottom,  those  on  604,215  in  1860;  818.759  in  1870:  1,591,749  in 
the  Newmarket,  Darbytown,  and  Williamsburg  1880 ;  and  2,235,523  in  1890.  Capital,  Austin, 
roads ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  In  De-  GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
cember,  1864,  his  corps  was  merged  into  the  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Lawrence  S. 
Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps,  and  he  was  placed  Ross,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant  -  Governor,  T.  B. 
in  command  of  its  ^irst  Division.  In  the  same  Wheeler;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  M.  Moore; 
month  an  attempt  to  capture  Fort  Fisher,  which  Treasurer,  Frank  R.  Lubbock ;  Comptroller, 
commanded  the  sea  approaches  to  Wilmington,  John  D.  McCall ;  Attorney-General,  James  S. 
N.  C,  by  an  expedition  under  Gen  Benjamin  F.  Hogg ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction. 
Butler,  resulted  in  failure.  Gen.  Grant  was  de-  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  who  resigned  in  August  and 
termined  to  secure  the  works,  and  ordered  Gen.  was  succeedea  by  H.  Carr  Pritchett;  Commis- 
Terry  to  prepare  a  second  expedition  in  co-oper-  sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  R.  M.  Hall ; 
ation  with  Admiral  Porter,  and  renew  the  at-  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  W. 
tempt.  Gen.  Terry  received  his  orders  on  Jan.  Stay  ton ;  Associate  Justices,  Reuben  R.  Gaines 
2,  1865,  and  on  the  12th  was  at  the  point  of  and  John  L.  Henry;  Commission  of  Appeals, 
rendezvous  agreed  upon  with  Admiral  Porter.  Presiding  Judge,  Walter  Acker,  Judges,  w.  E. 
The  naval  commander  gathered  a  fleet  of  44  Collard  and  Edwin  M.  Hobby;  Court  of  Ap- 
vessels,  mounting  more  tihan  500  guns,  and  ap-  peals.  Presiding  Judge,  John  P.  White,  Judges, 

Sroached  the  works.  At  the  appointed  time  James  M.  Hurt  and  Samuel  A.  Willson. 
en.  Terry  landed  his  troops  5  miles  above  the  Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  State  treasury 
fort,  and,  unknowingly,  directly  in  front  of  a  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1890  (including  the 
division  of  Confederates  under  Gen.  Robert  F.  balance  from  the  precwling  year),  were  $2,685,- 
Hoke.  In  preparation  for  a  siege  he  began  171.61,  and  the  disbursements  $1,908,727.43, 
constructing  Intrench  men  ts,  but  a  reconnais-  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $618,622.66  at  the  close 
sance  convinced  him  of  the  impracticability  of  a  of  the  year.  The  Comptroller  estimates  the  re- 
siege  in  midwinter,  and  he  determined  to  at-  ceiuts  for  the  next  two  years  at  $4,926,622.66, 
tempt  the  capture  of  the  works  by  a  sudden  &s-  and  disbursements  for  all  purposes  $4,205,593.02, 
sault  under  fire  of  the  fleet.  At  eleven  o'clock  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  Aug.  31,  1892,  of 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Admiral  Porter  $721,039.04. 

opened  fire  on  the  fort,  and  within  an  hour  and  Nearly  all  of  the  State  revenue  is  derived  from 

a  half  threw  more  than  20,000  shots  against  it.  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  property.    For  1890  the 

Gen.  Terry  sent  a  brigade  under  Gen.  Newton  rate  was  20  cents  on  eacn  $100,  and  the  assessed 

M.  Curtis  to  a  point  200  yards  from  the  western  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  was  $782,121,- 

side  of  the  northern  face  of  the  fort,  and  pushed  883.    There  has  been  no  change  during  the  year 

forward  to  a  supporting  distance  the  remainder  in  the  State  debt,  which  remains  at  $4,437,730. 

of  Gen.  Ames's  division.    At  3.30  p.m.  Gen.  Of  this  sum  $3,017,100  is  held  by  the  State  in 

Terry  signaled  Admiral    Porter   that    he  was  various  permanent  funds,  and  $1,220,630  is  held 

ready  for  the  assault.    The  fieet  reopened  fire  to  by  individuals. 

divert  attention  from  the  point  of  land  attack,  '  Connt;^  Debts.  —  The  total  debt   of  Texas 

and  the  army  advanced,  wnile  a  force  of  2,000  counties  in  1890  was  $6,678,563,  an  increase  of 

sailors  and  marines  from  the  fleet  rushed  toward  $4,179,276  in  ten  years.    Of  this  total,  $6,166,072 

the  eastern  side  of  the  face  of  the  fort.    Hand-to-  is  a  bonded  debt  and  $512,491  a  floating  debt. 
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Popalation.— The  following:  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  in  1880 : 


OOVNTira. 


I     1880.    I     1890. 


OOUNTIICS. 


Anderson  .   .. 

AndrewA 

Angelina  .... 

Aransaft 

Archer 

ArmstronfiT-.. 

Ataacosa 

Austin 

Bandera. 

Baatrop 

Baylor 

Bee 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Boflqao 

Bowie 

Brazoria 

Brazos 

Brew«ter 

Brlacoe 

Browrn 

Buchel 

Burleaon 

Burnet 

Caldwell.  ... 

Calhoun 

Oallaban 

Cameron 

Camp 

OarsoD 

Cass 

Caatro 

ChambcrR.... 

Cherokee 

Children 

CUy 

Coke 

Coleman 

Collin 

Collin^worth 

Colorado 

Comal , 

Comanche. 

foneho 

Cooke , 

Corvell 

Cottle 

Crane 

Crockett 

Crosby , 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson 

Deaf  Smith.... 

Delu 

Denton 

De  Witt 

Dickens 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Duval 

Eas*land 

Ector 

Edwards 

Ellis 

El  Paso 

Encinal 

Erath 

FaJk 

Fannin 

Favotte 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Folfy 

Fort  Bend 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio 

Gaines 

Galveston 

Garza 

Gillespie 


1880. 


WO 

om 

81 

4,217 
14,429 

2,1P8 

n.'iift 

715 

20,M8 
80,470 

8,588 

HO 

11,217 

10.965 

9,774 
18,576 

""ii 

6,414 

'  9,248 
6.855 

11,757 
1,789 
8^158 

14,959 
5,981 

16^724 

*2,i87 

16,728 

25 

5,045 

'^608 

25,988 

6 

16,678 

^546 

8,608 

800 

20,891 

10^4 

24 

■  •  •  •   ■  * 

127 

82 

i»'.488 

24 

8S 

5,597 

18,148 

10,08-2 

28 

665 

160 

5,782 

4,855 

**266 

21,294 

8,«M5 

1,902 

11.796 

16,240 

26,501 

27,91}« 

186 

8 

*  9,8S0 

5.280 

14.921 

2,180 

8 

24,121 

86 

^228 


1890. 

bcTMua. 

20,928 

8,528 

24 

24 

6.806 

1.067 

1.824 

t<2S 

2,101 

1,605 

944 

918 

6.459 

2,242 

17,^9 

8,480 

8,7s2 
2«»,736 

2,595 

8,720 
88,297 
49,266 

4,635 
29 
14,157 
20,267 
11,506 
16,6^) 
710 

11,869 

307 

18.001 

10,721 

15,769 

SI  5 

5,484 

14,424 

6.624 

856 

22,554 

9 

2,241 

22.975 

1,175 

7,508 

2,0:i0 

6.0<^8 

86,786 

ai7 

19,612 

6.S98 

16,898 

1,069 

24,696 

16,816 

240 

15 

194 

846 

76 

67,042 

222 

119 

9.117 

21,289 

14807 

296 

1,049 

1,056 

7,598 

10,848 

224 

1,962 

81,774 

15,678 

1.022 

21,M5 

20,706 

88,709 

81.481 

2.996 

629 

16 

10,6S6 

6.4H1 

15,J»87 
8,112 

68 

81,476 

14 

7,028 


1.624 

8,521 

1,H^ 

1,422 

12,779 

K796 

1,052 

•6 

2,940 

9,802 

1,782 

8,074 

710 

•12 
2,945 

307 
8.758 
8,866 
4,012 
*924 
1.981 
•535 

698 

856 

5,880 

9 

54 

6,262 

1,150 

2.458 

2.059 

2,485 

10.758 

851 
2,<i39 

852 
7,785 

263 
4.305 
5,892 

226 
15 
67 

264 

75 

88,554 

198 

141 
8,520 
8,146 
4,225 

267 

884 

896 
1,866 
6.4«^ 

224 

1,696 

10.480 

11,J«8 

•8S0 

9.719 

4.406 

18,208 

8.4'^ 

2.860 

626 

16 

1.206 

1,201 

1.066 

9^2 

60 

7,855 

•22 
1.800 


Gla«aoock . . . 

Goliad 

Gonzales 

Gray 

Grayson  .... 

Greer 

iingg 

Grimes 

Oaa«)alQpe . . 

Hale 

HaU 

Hamilton.... 

Haosford 

Hardeman . . 

Hardin 

Harris 

Hairison .... 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hays. 

HemphUI.... 
Henaersoa.. 
Hidalgo  .... 

HUl 

Hood 

Hopkins  .... 

Houston 

Howard 

Hunt 

HutchinsoD.. 

Irioo 

Jack 

Jack  SOD 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis. . . 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones , 

Karnes , 

Kauftnao... . 

Kendall 

Kent. , 

Kerr 

Kimble , 

Klnff 

Kinney , 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas.... 

La  dalle 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty  

Ltmeetone.... 

Lipscomb 

Live  Oak 

Llano 

LovinfT 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

McCulloch.... 
McLennan  . . . 
McMulIen . . . . 

Madison 

Marlon 

Martin 

Mason 

Matafroida . . . 

Maverick 

Medina 

Menard  

Midland 

Milam 

Mills 

Mit«beU 

Montafnie 

Montgomery . 

Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

Narofdochea . 

Navarro. 

Newton 

Nolan 

Nueces. 

Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Oiang« 


••■•■• 

208 

208 

5,882 

6.910 

7S 

14,b40 

18,016 

S.176 

66 

208 

147 

88,108 

68,211 

15.1t« 

•••••• 

6J)88 

638$ 

8.590 

9,402 

872 

18,608 

21,812 

2.709 

12,202 

16,217 

8,015 

721 

T21 

86 

708 

6« 

6,865 

9.279 

1         2,914 

18 

188 

115 

60 

1         8.904 

;         8,854 

1,670 

'         8.956 

2,066 

27,986 

87.249 

9,264 

2Mn 

26.721 

1,544 

100 

252 

192 

48 

1.665 

1.617 

7JKA 

11,852 

'         8,797 

149 

619 

870 

9,785 

12,285 

2300 

4.347 

6,584 

2,187 

16,554 

27.588 

11.029 

6.125 

7J581 

1.466 

15.461 

20,572 

6,111 

16,702 

19360 

2,658 

50 

1,210 

U60 

17,280 

■       81,hs6 

14,656 

50 

5» 

6 

•  ••••> 

870 

870 

6.626 

9,740 

8.114 

2.728 

8.281 

558 

^T^9 

6^92 

•187 

•  •  •  ■   "  • 

1394 

1394 

3.489 

5.S57 

2368 

17,911 

22313 

4,402 

646 

8,797 

8,261 

8,270 

8,687 

867 

15.448 

21.MW 

6,150 

2,768 

8,809 

1.046 

92 

824 

1           283 

2,168 

4,445 

2377 

1348 

2.234 

891 

40 

178 

138 

4,487 

8,781 

•706 

77 

1,134 

1.057 

27,198 

87302 

10,109 

••*••» 

4 

4 

^42l 

7,665 

2.144 

7W 

2l1S9 

1350 

18,641 

21,«i'^T 

8346 

8.987 

11.952 

8.015 

12,817 

18.M1 

1.024 

4.999 

4.280 

•769 

16,246 

21,678 

6.432 

69 

682 

568 

1,994 

2.055 

61 

4,962 

6.750 

1,797 

8 

8 

26 

88 

S 

9 

24 

15 

1.688 

8,205 

1.672 

26.984 

89,204 

12.270 

701 

1,088 

887 

.\895 

8,.M2 

8,117 

10,988 

10,862 

•121 

12  , 

264 

258 

2,665 

6.168 

2318 

8,940 

8.985 

45 

2,967 

8,608 

781 

4,492 

6.780 

1.238 

1,289 

1,207 

•88 

1 

1,088 

1.088 

18^669 

24.774 

6.114 

5.480  ! 

\480 

iii  J 

2.059 

1.942 

11,267  ' 

18.868 

7.606 

10,154 

11,766 

1,611 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

16 

15 

6,032 

6.580 

1348 

24 

189 

115 

11,590 

1^9^ 

4304 

2L702 

26L378 

4.671 

4.850 

4.6M) 

291 

640 

1,678 

988 

7,678 

S.098 

420 

198 

198 

287 

270 

♦IT 

vm 

4,770 

1,688 
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COUNTIES. 


1880. 


1800. 


IBC 


Summary  of  district  counties : 


Pftlo  Pinto 

Fanola 

Pferker 

Pluin«r 

Pecos 

Polk 

Pottar 

Presidio 

Bains 

KandaJI 

Ked  River..... 

KecTes 

Reftu^o 

Roberts 

Robertson 

RockwsIL 

Runnels 

Rosk 

Sabine 

lian  Augnstloe. 
Ban  Jacinto... . 
San  Patricio... 

San  Saba 

Schleicher 

Scurry 

Shackelford... 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smith 

Somenrell 

Surr 

Stephens 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Terry 

Throckmorton . 

Titos 

Tom  Qreen. . . . . 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tjrler 

Upshur , 

Upton 

Uvalde 

Val  Venle 

Van&ndt 

Victoria 

Walker. 

Waller , 

Ward 

Washington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler. 

WichiU 

Wilbarsrer 

Williamson.... 

Wilson ., 

Winkler 

Wise , 

Wood 

Toakom , 

Young 

Zapata 

Zavalla 


6.885 
12.219 
1^870 

'  V,80T 

7,189 

2a 

2,878 

8,035 

8 

17,194 

'  1*586 
82 

22,8&3 

8,984 

980 

18,986 
4,161 
5,084 
6,186 
1,010 
6324 

"m 

2,087 
9,528 

9  •  *  •  •  • 

21,868 

2,619 

8,804 

4,725 

104 

4 

24,071 
1,786 

"iii 

6.950 
8,615 

27,028 
4,915 
^S25 

10,266 


12,619 
&289 

12.024 
9,024 

27,565 

5,278 

4,549 

512 

488 

126 

l^l^^ 

7,118 

•  ••••■ 

16,601 
11,212 

'  4J26 

8,686 

410 


8,820 

14,828 

81,682 

7 

1,826 

10,882 

849 

1,698 

8,909 

187 

81.452 

1,247 

1,289 

826 

26.506 

6,972 

8,182 

18,509 

4,969 

6.688 

7,860 

1,812 

6,621 

165 

1,415 

2,012 

14,865 

71 

28,824 

8,411 

10,052 

4,926 

1,024 

658 

100 

41,142 

6,946 

21 

902 

8,190 

6.152 

87,019 

7,64S 

10,S77 

12,695 

52 

8,804 

2,874 

16,225 

8,787 

12,«74 

10,SS8 

77 

29,161 

16.564 

7,584 

778 

4,881 

7,092 

25,S78 

10,655 

18 

84,184 

18,982 

4 

^049 

8,562 

1,()97 


Decrease. 


2,486 
2,109 
5,812 
7 
•4S1 
8,148 

821 
•1,175 

874 

184 
4,258 
1,247 
*846 

294 
4,128 
2,988 
2,202 
♦427 

808 
1,604 
1,174 

802 
1,297 

156 
1,818 

♦25 

4,842 

71 

6,461 

762 
1,748 

201 

920 

658 

96 

16,471 

6.210 

81 

191 
8,281 
1,587 
9,991 
2,788 
5,052 
2,429 
58 
1,268 
2,874 
8,606 
2,448 

850 

1,864 

77 

1,696 

11,291 

8,086 

266 
4398 
6,966 
10,728 
8,687 
18 
7,688 
2,728 

828 

•74 
687 


Total I  1,591,749     2,285,628        648,774 


Education. — The  following^  fip^ures  present  a 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  public  scnools  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Summary  of  community  counties : 


School  oommunitJto 

8cho<^  taosht. 

Average  term  in  months 

Scbolsstic  population   

School  houses  built  in  one  year.. 

School  ftand  apportioned 

School  ftiod  paid  teachers 

Private  ftind  paid  teachers 


1888  *80. 

1880-'00. 

8.358 

4,870 

4,276 
4-84 

4.487 

4-S8 

181.83S 

188,099 

149 

181 

$899,874 

|90R,889 

1864,247 

$A61,628 

122,204 

$24,282 

School  districu 

Schools  taught 

Average  term  in  months 

Total  enrolled 

School  fUnd  apportioned 

School  ftind  paid  teachers  . .   . . 
Private  ftmd  paid  teachers 

Summary  of  cities : 


1 888-*  89. 


8,6S2 

4,652 

5 

218,785 

$1,068,880 

$952,887 

$47,486 


1889-'90. 


8.681 

4.628 

6-01 

225,970 

$1,077,168 

$981,788 

$47,488 


Scholastic  population 

Enrollment 

Average  school  term  in  months.. 

Total  expenditures 

Counties'  permanent  Aind 


1888-*80. 


92,116 

68.190 

7  85 

$8,058,966 

$8,828,240 


1880-*00. 


86,729 

69,756 

7-62 

$8,178,295 

$8,421,580 


The  available  school  fund,  from  which  a  semi- 
annual apportionment  is  made  to  the  counties 
for  the  support  of  schools,  is  derived  principally 
from  a  State  school  tax  of  12^  cents  on  each 
$100,  from  one  fourth  of  all  occupation  taxes, 
and  from  the  poll  tax.  For  1880  the  apportion- 
ment from  this  fund  was  at  the  rat«  of  $4  for 
each  child  of  school  af?e,  and  there  remained  a 
balance  in  the  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
$54,242.85.  For  1800  the  receipts  were  so  larjre 
that  an  apportionment  of  $4.50  for  each  child 
was  possible  for  that  year.  The  balance  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  $40,266.76. 

The  StAte'supports  a  normal  school  for  white 
pupils  at  Huntsville,  at  which  the  enrollment 
for  the  past  year  was  about  300,  and  a  similar 
school  for  colored  pupils  at  Prairie  View,  where 
155  pupils  attended  auring  the  same  year.  The 
State  L niversity  and  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  are  well  attended. 

Charities.— At  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
144  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  year  ending 
Aug.  81.  The  amount  expended  for 'support  was 
$35,559.58,  and  for  improvements  $5,829.03. 

There  were  214  pupus  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  for  the  year,  the  average  attend- 
ance being  177.  At  the  Institute  for  the  Colored 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  64  pupils  were  enrolled 
during  the  year.  The  expenditures  for  the  last 
biennial  period  were  $24,552.48.  The  State  Or- 
phan Asylum  has  furnished  a  home  for  54  chil- 
dren during  the  last  two  years  and  has  cost  the 
State  $20,843.58. 

Prisons.— The  report  of  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary for  the  two  years  ending  Oct  31,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Convicts  on  Nov.  1, 1888,  3,302 ;  admitted 
during  the  period,  2,012;  discharged,  2,115;  re- 
maining on  Oct.  81,  1890,  8,190.  The  State  de- 
rived a  net  profit  of  $177,066.53  from  the  insti- 
tution during  the  period.  A  part  of  the  prison- 
ers are  employed  at  various  industries  in  or 
about  the  prison  buildings,  or  on  farms  owned 
by  the  State,  while  others  are  leased  to  individu- 
als for  farm  work  and  for  railroad  building. 
About  800  convicts  were  leased  during  the  year 
for  farm  work,  and  about  450  for  railroad  work. 

The  State  Reformatory,  which  was  opened  on 
Jan.  1,  1889,  contained  ill  inmates  on  Oct.  31 
of  this  year.  The  management  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  satisfactory.  The  inmates  have 
been  employed  in  useful  Of^cupations,  earning 
sufficient  money  to  pay  for  all  their  clothing  ana 
for  minor  necessaries. 
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Militia. — ^The  State  Militia,  which  consists  of  Governor,  George  C.  Pendleton ;  for  Treasurer, 

2,610  officers  and  men.  was  maintained  at  a  cost  W.  B.  Wortham ;  for  Comptroller,  John  D.  Mc- 

of  $9,377.17  for  the  last  two  years.    The  SUte  Call ;  for  Attorney-General,  Charles  A.  Culber- 

also  supports  an  active  force  of  82  men,  known  son ;  for  Su{)erintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

as  the  ranger  force,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  H.  Carr  Pritchett ;    for  Commissioner  of   the 

order  and  enforce  the  law  along  the  exposed  bor-  General  Land  Office,  W.  L.  McGaughev.    The 

ders  of  the  State.    The  cost  ofthis  force  for  the  platform  contains  the  following  declarations : 

two  years  was  $44,28r).01.  We  beUeve  that  it  is  the  ri^ht  and  duty  of  the  State 

Pabllc  Lands. — The  report  of  the  State  to  regulate  and  central  the  public  highways  within  her 
Commissioner  for  the  past  two  years  shows  that  limits,  and  tliat  effective  regulation  is  unpracticable 
6,577  patents  were  issued,  covering  3,115,968  without  the  agency  of  a  railroad  oomraission ;  there- 
acres,  against   10,584  covering  7,580,356  acres  J"?**  J«  '?<»°""«'»<^.,*".  ■™«li™S?^**'  ^l^S^^  ?'  *^ 

covering  8  017,729  acres  for  the  two  years  end-  LegiHiaiure,  and  we  demand  and  pledge  xhe  enact- 
ing Aug.  31,  1886.  In  former  years  the  State  xnent  of  a  law  creating  a  commission  covered  with  all 
was  prodigal  with  its  public  lands,  granting  to  power  neoessary  to  prevent  abuses  and  discrimina- 
railroads  38.837,120  acres,  and  to  other  internal  tion^,  and  to  make,  establish,  and  maintain  reasonable 
improvement  companies  5,128,320  acres;  but  a  rates  of  railway  charges  for  transportation  of  passen- 
change  of  policv  has  been  made,  and  the  remain-  ««» ."^f^  ^j^^J*  hf ving  origin  and  destination  within 

ing  public  lands  are  reserved  for  actual  settlers.  t»ie  !»«»<»  "^^Tft^^               i  ^-^    •       ^  w     i 

r\f^ii^  ^.;^:»ot  ».«*.f<,  ^^  ^^*.>^,.»4^:»»<,  ♦*,«  —n  We  demand  that,  as  a  general  diffuMion  of  knowl- 

Of  the  original  grants  to  corporations  the  rail-  ^^     ^  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberties 

roads  have  forfeited  3,926,080  acres,  and  the  g^id  rights  of  the  people,  the  constitutional  provision 

other    improvement    companies    141,760  acres,  requimig  the  public  ftee  schools  to  be  maintained  for 

through  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  a  period  oi  not  les^  than  six  months  of  each  vear  shall 

grant,  and  their  actual  holdings  are  reduced  by  be  freely  and  faithfully  complied  with,  and  that  the 

these  amounts  from  the  figures  given  above.  university,  its  branches,  and  the  other  public  ednca- 

Under  the  act  of  April  1,  1887,  providing  for  ^"^'^  mstitutions  be  properly  endowed  and  main- 

the  sale  or  lease  of  school  university  and  asylum  ^\  '^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^,^  provision  be  made  bv  the 

lands,  the  Commissioner  has  sold  m  the  past  two  gt^te  for  the  home  of  disablea  confederate  soldiere. 

years  nearly  2,000,000  acres,  adding  to  the  per-  m,    t>       u.^^              ^  -     c-^  ^    r^           *•        * 

manent  school  fund  about  $4,5007000,  and  has  «  Th«  Republicans  met  m  State  ConvenUon  at 

lease<i  about  8;000,000  acres.    The  interest  on  San  Antonio  on  Sept  5,  and  nominated  the  fol- 

these  sales  now  yields  the  available  school  fund  ^^^"^f  ^'f^^\  For  Governor,  Webster  Plana- 

about  $200,000  annually,  and  the  annual  reve-  &an;/or  Lieutenant-Governor,  \V.  K.  Makem- 

nue  from  the  leases  adds  $300,000  to  this  fund.  f " }  ^""iJ.f^^JS^^^  i'  ^-  ,^^"1'/* '  for  tomp- 

Deep  Harbor  at  Galreston.-The  move-  troller  William  W^thoff ;  for  Attorney-Genera^^ 
ment  to  secure  a  deep  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  ^;  T.  Hayne ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
Mexico,  to  which  the  products  of  the  States  struction  M  Lindner;  for  Commissioner  of  the 
west  of  Mississippi  river  may  be  carried  for  General  Land  Office  J.  K  McDonnell.  Thefol- 
transhipment  by  sea,  reached  a  successful  con-  ^o^»"&  ^^  »  P*^  ^^  ^^«  platform  : 
elusion  in  September  of  this  vear  by  the  passage  ^^  unhesitatingly  favor  the  Australian  ballot  bvk- 
through  Congress  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  ♦e™  «»t*^^  ^^^  ^^K^  measures  that  will  render 
That  measure  contained  an  appropriation  of  of  Ihl^^'nTe  of^rTnlire  ^  of  the  will 
$500,000  for  the  improvement  of  Galveston  har-  ^e  S^nize  the  ri«ht  of  the^State  to  control  oor- 
bor,  and  further  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  porations  and  regulate^transportation  companies  with- 
to  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  work  ac-  in  tliis  State,  and  we  favor  tie  enactment  of  uuch  laws 
cording  to  a  survey  made  in  1886  by  Govern-  by  the  Legislature,  and  their  enforcement  through  the 
ment  engineers,  who  have  estimated  the  cost  at  courts,  as  will  prevent  unjust  discrimination  or  extor- 
$6,200,000.  The  deepening  and  improving  of  tion  on  the  part  of  public  common  carriers  as  against 
the  harbor  according  to  that  survey  is,  there-  the  interest  of  the  people  ofthe  State  of  Texaa.  We 
#«««  «  ,«  .♦*««  «#  ^«i?,  «  #««,  „««-c  ttre  opposed,  as  being  contrary  to  the  theorv  and  Be- 
fore, a  matter  of  on  y  a  few  years.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Government,  to  clothing  with  lkgisl«tiVe 

Political.— On  May  13  a  tstate  Convention  of  ^nd  judicial  powers  a  railway  commission,  and  oppose 

the  Prohibition  party  met  at  Fort  Worth,  and  an  amendment  to  Article  X,  section  8  of  the  Consti- 

nominated  a  State  ticket,  headed  by  E.  C.  Ileath  tution. 

for  Governor  and  J.  M.  Thomason  for  Lieutenant-  We  demand  an  adequate  appropriation  by  the  Legis- 

Governor.      The  platform  contained   the  usual  lature  for  a  free  school  term  of  six  months  or  more  an- 

resolutions  against  liquor-selling.  S^JJ^-   ^  ^°'?*'5/^"5°'**t"^^  ^^"^^^^ 

The  Dem^ratu.  sSate  Convention  wi«  called  ^.^^C^aSffi  ^^I^^L"^"^?^  ^'  '"^  '^^ 
to  meet  at  San  Antonio  on  Aug.  13.  Early  m  We  commend  to  the  people  of  Texas  the  establbh- 
tlie  year  several  aspirants  announced  their  can-  ment  and  maintenance  ot  a  home  for  the  disabled  and 
(lidacy  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  and  en-  invalid  Texas  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  with  those  en- 
tered into  an  active  contest  therefor.  The  chief  listed  by  the  republic,  with  proper  provision  for  their 
question  in  this  preliminary  contest  was  whether  maintenance  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
a  railroad  commission,  with  full  powers  to  regu-  At  the  November  election  the  Democratic 
late  railroad  rates  and  traffic,  should  be  estab-  ticket  received  its  usual  large  majority.  For 
lislied.  The  loading  champion  of  such  a  meas-  Governor  the  vote  was :  Hogg  262.432,  Flanagan 
lire  was  Attomoy-Goneral  Hogg,  who  secured  a  77,742,  Heath  2,463.  The  State  Legislature 
large  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention,  chosen  at  the  same  time  is  almost  entirely  Dem- 
and was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  without  ocratic,  the  Republicans  having  a  few  represent- 
substantial  opposition,  and  the  following  persons  atives  in  the  Lower  House.  Two  amendments  to 
were  chosen  as  his  associates :  For  Lieutenant-  the  State  Constitution  were  adopted  at  this  elec- 
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tioiL    The  amendment  providing  for  the  estab-  are  found  in  accretion,  but  they  are  not  constant- 

lishment  of  a  railroad  commission  received  178,-  Iv  associated.    The  greisen  rock  is  found  all 

864  affirmative  and  71,385  negative  votes;  the  through  the  granite  region  of  Harney's  Peak, 

amendment  relating  to  county  roads  received  The  stream  tin  is  common,  and  it  is  distributed, 

134,463  yeas  and  73,037  nays.     Eleven  Demo-  like  gold,  in  earth  that  results  from  the  decom- 

•cratic  members  of  Congress  were  chosen.  position  of  gold-bearing  rock.    It  is  found  in  the 

TIN,  DISCOT EBIES  OF,  IN  AMERICA,  dirt  on  all  the  streams  flowing  from  the  Harney 

Twmity-five  years  ago  the  world's  production  of  range  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  sides ;  and  it 

tin  was  not  more  than  15,000  tons  a  year.    Now  has  long  been  known,  although  not  as  tin,  to  the 

Australia  alone  produces  more  than  that  quan-  miners  who  were  sluicing  for  gold.    In  the  gold 

tity,  and  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  sluices  it  appears  as  a  heavy  black  mineriu,  in 

Oreat  Britain  are  worth  over  $25,000,000  every  grains  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's 

year.    For  several  years  the  Government  of  the  egg.    It  is  found  in  the  streams  as  far  east  as 

United  States  made  a  standing  offer  of  a  bonus  Harney  City,  as  far  west  as  Hill  City,  and  on  the 

of  $250,000  for  a  discovery  of  tin.    Small  de-  north  as  far  as  Sheridan.    The  outlying  granite, 

posits  were  found  in  California  and  Georgia,  but  being  intrusive,  extends  to  great  depths,  while 

not  in  quantities  large  enough  to  affect  the  mar-  the  area  and  distribution  of  the  mineralized  por- 

ket.    In  1884  tin  was  found  in  paying  Quantities  ti6ns  of  the  granite,  taken  in  connection  with 

in  the  vicinity  of  Harney's  Peak,  in  tne  Black  the  known  placer  deposits,  go  to  show  that  there 

Hills,  in  Dakota.    The  Black  Hills  form  an  oasis  exist  in  the  Harney's  Peak  region  large  quanti- 

of  rock  and  forest  in  a  sea  of  grass.    They  are  ties  of  tin  so  placed  that  they  can  be  econom- 

•arranged  like   an  irregular  ellipse,  extending  icall^  and  prontably  worked.    Much  of  the  tin- 

•abont  120  miles  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  beanng  rock  can  be  easily  obtained.    It  can  be 

•abaut  50  miles  wide.    They  take  their  name,  quarried  from  the  surface  instead  of  being  dug 

which  is  translated  from  the  Sioux,  from  the  for  and  followed  underground.    Some  of  the 

dark  foliase  of  the  pines  with  which  they  are  veins  measure  more  than  50  feet  in  width.    The 

covered.    In  almost  every  direction  extend  tree-  rock  can  easily  be  crushed,  the  ore  concentrated, 

less  plains  for  hundreds  of  miles.     Harney's  and  the  metal  worked  into  bars  of  pure  tin.  The 

Peak,  7,442  feet  high,  is  an  intrusion  of  granite,  process  for  extracting  the  stream  tin  resembles 

And  it  forms  the  core,'or  axis,  of  the  great  uplift,  placer  mining  for  gold,  although  it  is  much 

Immediately  surrounding  the  peak  is  a  region  of  rougher,  the  metal  being  in  larg^  fragments  and 

tnetamorphic  slates  and  schists,  bordered  by  the  larger  quantities.    The  stream  tin  yields  about 

various  members  of  the  sedimentary  rock,  up  to  75  per  cent,  of  pure  tin,  while  an  average  of  only 

the  cretaceous^  lying  in  rudely  concentric  rings  2  per  cent,  is  obtained  from  the  ore  in  Cornwall, 

or  belts  of  varying  width,  and  dipping  away  on  England.    The  supply  seems  to  be  inexhaustible, 

■all  sides  of  the  etevatorjr  axis.    The  tin  ore  is  for  the  stream  tin  is  merely  the  waste  that  has 

found  in  the  granite  region.    The  granite  occu-  worked  down  from  Harney's  Peak, 

pies  an  area  measuring  about  12  miles  by  8,  the  Other  mines  are  on  Iron  creek,  in  the  vicin- 

principal  mass  being  Harney's  Peak  itself.    As  ity  of  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  but  the  pro- 

ft  line  of  separation  from  the  gneissic  rocks,  the  cess  of  gaining  the  ore  is  bv  shafts.    The  ore 

granite  is  decided  and  distinct ;  its  grain  is  ex-  is  hoist^  from  the  main  shaft  and  dumped  first 

ceedingly  coarse,  each  constituent  being  highly  into  an  ore  bin  of  200  tons  capacity,  located  far 

crystalline  and  aggregated  by  itself — that  is,  the  up  the  mountain  over  the  mill.    From  this  bin 

quartz,  the  feldspar,  and  the  mica  are  found  in  it  is  conveyed  to  the  mill  by  a  wire-rope  bucket 

large  masses  of  crystals.    This  peculiar  forma-  tramwav.  the  loads  going  down  the  nill  to  the 

tion  has  led  to  the  location  of  numerous  mica  mill  and  hauling  the  empty  buckets  back  to  the 

claims,  which  are  worked  with  fair  profit;  and  mine.    The  ore  buckets  deliver  their  contents  me- 

the  development  of  the  mica  claims  led  to  the  chanically  into  a  175-ton  ore  bin  above  and  back 

discovery  and  investigation  of  the  tin  ores,  which  of  the  mill.    The  large  lumps  of  ore  are  crushed, 

occur  in  the  same  rodcs.    The  tin  is  found  in  the  then  passed  through  a  drier  to  a  set  of  improved 

class  of  rock  called  greisen,  which  in  this  region  Cornish  rolls.  an(f  thence  elevated  to  a  set  of 

differs  from  the  variety  found  at  Vaulry,  France,  rotary  sizing  sieves.    From  the  sieves  the  finer 

in  having  albite  instead  of  quartz  with  the  mica ;  sizes  are  conveyed  to  a  set  of  paradox  concen- 

but  in  the  other  characteristics  of  crystallization  trating  tables,  and  the  coarser  sizes  to  common 

and  mineralization  it  resembles  that  of  Vaulry  Hartz  iigs.    The  screens,  jigs,  and  concentrators 

and  that  occurring  in  the  tin  dykes  of  New  South  separate  completely  all  the  mica,  quartz,  and 

Wales.    The  greisen  is  uniformly  impregnated  feldspar,  leaving  clean  concentrates  of  cassiter- 

by  the  tin,  the  crystals  of  ore  varying  in  size,  ite,  or  oxide  of  tin,  ready  to  be  smelted  into  tin 

those  about  a  quarter  of  an- inch  in  diameter  be-  bar.    The  concentrates  are  for  the  present  being 

ing  most  abundant.    The  general  appearance  of  shipped  to  Chicago  to  be  smelted.     The  main 

the  rock  is  that  of  a  mass  of  white  spar  and  yel-  vein  measures  from  28  to  82  feet  in  width  at  the 

lowish  mica  crystals,  well  spotted  with  black  outcrop,  and  over  40  feet  in  the  lower  working, 

grains  and  large  crystals  of  tin,  like  a  pudding  Assays  and  tests  from  the  different  working 

or  cake  full  of  raisins  and  currants.    The  ore  it-  give  an  average  of  over  8  per  cent,  of  metallic 

self  is  the  oxide  of  tin,  known  as  cassiterite,  and  tin,  while  specimen  rock  is  often  blasted  that  will 

there  are  three  forms  of  occurrence  in  general,  yield  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  white  metal. 

1.  Granular,  disseminated  through  greisen  rock ;  Arrangements  are  progressing,  both  in  this 

2.  Massive ;  3.  Placer,  or  stream  tin,  this  latter  country  and  in  Europe,  for  working  mines  in 
being  the  result  of  the  decomposition  and  disin-  North  Carolina,  where  tin  ores  are  found  to  oc- 
tegration  of  rock  through  ages  of  weather  influ-  cur  in  a  formation  varying  from  1  to  2  miles  in 
ences.    Some  oxides  and  carbonates  of  copper  width  and  extending  about  28  miles  in  length. 
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One  hundred  reins  are  known,  varying  in  thick-  injection,  and  lasted  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hoars^ 

ness  from  a  foot  to  more  than  50  feet.  The  patients  were  little  affected  by  the  attacks 

Tin  is  also  found  in  Idaho.    The  tin  mines  of  and  soon  recovered  their  normal  or  an  improved 

California  have  lately  been  sold  to  an  English  feeling.    The  specific  reaction  could  be  plainly 

companv.    The  ore  is  said  to  average  10  per  cent,  observed  in  cases  where  tuberculous  affection 

of  metallic  tin.    The  United  States  tariff  of  1890  was  visible,  as  in  lupus,  where  the  anti-tubereu- 

having  discriminated  against  foreign  tin  plate,  lous  action  was  demonstrated  in  a  surprising  de- 

numerous   companies  have  been  chartered  in  gree  in  parts  of  the  body  remote  from  the  place 

Chicago.  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn,  Balti-  of  application.    The  end,  aft^'r  the  usual  course 

more,  Minneapolis,  and  other  cities,  for  the  man-  of  feverish  swelling  and  healing,  was  the  entire 

ufacture  of  tm  plate  in  this  country ;  but  the  disappearance  of  the  lupus  affection,  which  does 

process  of  mining  and  establishing  manufactur-  not  return  to  its  original  condition,  but  is  de- 

ing  plants  is  slow.    The  tariff  does  not  go  into  strayed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.    The  specific 

ef^ct  untilJuly  1, 1801,  and  it  will  cease  to  have  reactions  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  glands^ 

any  effect  on  Oct.  1,  1897,  unless  it  shall    be  bones,  joints,  etc.,  while  less  striking,  were  still 

proved  to  have  had  the  effect  of  so  stimulating  perceptible  to  eye  and  touch.    The  reaction  of 

American  manufactures  as  to  result  in  the  pro-  the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs,  was~ 

duction  by  American  works  of  one  third  of  all  not  at  once  apparent,  except  in  the  increased 

the  tin  plates  used  in  the  United  States.  cough  and  expectoration  of  consumptive  patients- 

TUBERCULOUS     DISEASES,     KOCH*S  after  the  first  injections,  but  Dr.  Koch  felt  justi- 
REMEDY  FOR.    In  an  address  delivered  before  fied  in  assuming  that  here,  too,  changes  take 
the  International  Medical  Congress  in  August,  place  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  lupus  cases.    As- 
1890,  Dr.  Robert  Koch  spoke  of  his  experiments  far  as  the  character  of  the  action  of  the  remedy 
in  search  of  a  remedy  for  tuberculous  disease  has  been  ascertained,  it  appears  to  take  place  not 
by  inoculation,  and  said  that,  after  several  fail-  by  killing  the  bacilli  In  the  tissues,  which  it  does- 
ures  to  discover  a  culture  the  reactions  of  which  not  seem  to  affect  directlv,but  by  killing  the  tuber- 
could  be  depended  upon,  he  had  at  last  found  culous  tissue.    Beyond  this  there  are,  as  is  shown 
one  which  would  check  the  growth  of  tubercle  bv  the  visible  swelling  and  redness,   consider- 
bacillus,  equally  in  the  test  tube  and  in  ani-  able  disturbance  of  the  circulation  and,  evidently 
mals.    It  had  been  his  intention  to  complete  the  in  connection  therewith,  deep-seated  changes  in 
research  and  g&in  experience  regarding  the  ap-  its  nutrition,  which  cause  the  tuberculous  tissue 
plication  of  the  remeay  in  practice  and  its  pro-  to  die  off  more  or  less  auickly  and  deeply,  accord- 
auction  on  a  large  scale  before  publishing  any-  ing  to  the  extent  of  the  action  of  the  remedy, 
thing  on  the  subject ;  but  distorted  and  exag-  The  remedy  can  only  infiuence  living  tubercu- 
gerated  accounts  of  the  matter  having  reach^  lous  tissue.    It  has  no  effect  on  dead  tissue,  or 
the  public.  Dr.  Koch  published  in  the  "  Deutsche  on  tissue  which  has  been  made  necrotic  by  itself, 
medicinische  Wochenschrift "  of  Nov.  14  a  re-  In  such  masses  of  dead  tissue  living  tubercle  ba- 
view  of  the  position  of  the  inquiry  at  that  time  cilli  may  possibly  still  be  present,  and  are  either 
The  investijs^ation  had  then  been  carried  on,  un-  thrown  off  with  the  necrosed  tissue  or  may  un- 
der Dr.  Koch*s  direction,  on  human  patients,  and  der  certain  circumstances  enter  the  still  living 
these  formed  the  subject  of  his  communication,  tissue.    If  the  therapeutic  activity  of  the  remedy 
The  remedy,  the  precise  nature  of  which  was  not  is  to  be  rendered  as  fruitful  as  possible  this  pe- 
yet  revealed,  was  described  as  a  brownish,  trans-  culiarity  in  its  mode  of  action  must  be  carefmly 
parent  liquid,  which  did  not  require  special  care  observed.    In  the  first  instance  the  living  tuber- 
to  prevent  decomposition,  and  must  oe  diluted  culous  tissue  must  be  caused  to  undergo  necrosis, 
for  use.    Introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  had  no  and  then  everything  must  be  done  to  remove  the- 
effect ;  but,  to  insure  beneficial  results,  it  should  dead  tissue  as  soon  as  possible,  by  surgical  inter- 
be  injected  subcutaneously,  and  for  this  purpose  ference  if  necessary.    When  this  is  not  possible, 
a  syringe  adapted  to  bacteriological  work  was  and  the  organism  can  only  help  itself  in  throw- 
used,  and,  when  kept  aseptic  by  ^)solute  alcohol,  ing  off  the  tissue  slowly,  the  endangered  livings 
with  perfect  security  from  danger  of  the  forma-  tissue  must  be  protected  from  fresh  incursions  of 
tion  of  abscesses,    'f  he  injection  was  made  in  the  the  parasites  by  continuous  application  of  the- 
skin  of  the  back,  between  the  shoulder  blades  and  remedy.    The  fact  that  the  remcKly  makes  tuber- 
the  lumbar  region,  that  having  been  found  to  be  culous  tissue  necrotic,  and  acts  only  on  living  tis- 
the  spot  where  it  led  to  the  least  local  reaction  sues,  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  it  can  be  giv- 
and  the  least  pain.    The  human  subject  proved  en  in  rapidly  increasing  doses ;  for  when  there 
to  be  much  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  is  much  tuberculous  tissue  to  be  dealt  with  a 
preparation  than  the  guinea  pigs  on  which  it  stronf^  reaction  is  readily  provoked ;   but  as  on 
nad  been  first  tried. '  On  the  liealthy  man  and  each  mjection  a  certain  amount  of  the  tissue  ca- 
on  patients  suffering  from  other  diseases  than  pable  of  reaction  disappears,  comparatively  large 
tuberculosis  it  reacts  hardly  at  all ;  but,  in  cases  doses  are  necessary  to  produce  the  same  amount 
where  the  disea^  is  tuberculosis,  the  general  of  reaction  as  before.    The  full  dose  of  injection 
reaction  sets  up  at  once  and  is  obvious.    It  con-  in  the  case  of  lupus  was  001  cubic  centime- 
sists  in  an  attack  of  fever,  which,  usually  begin-  tre.    The  reaction  having  been  allowed  to  come 
ning  with  rigors,  raises  the  temperature  above  to  an  end — after  a  week  or  two — ^the  injection 
SO'^C,  and  even  up  to  41'' C.,' accompanied  by  pain  was  repeated;  and  the  process  was  repeated  in 
in  the  limbs,  coughing,  great  fatigue,  often  sick-  the  same  way.  the  reactions  becoming  weaker 
ness,  and  vomiting.    In  some  cases  a  slight  icteric  and  weaker  with  each  repetition  till  they  ceased. 
discoloration  was  observed,  and  occasionally  an  The  cases  improved  in  proportion  to  the  dura- 
eruption  like  measles  on  the  face  and  neck.    The  tion  of  the  treatment,  with  speedy  recovery  in 
attack  usually  began  four  or  five  hours  after  the  recent  and  slight  cases.    Glandular,  bone,  and 
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joint  tuberculosis  were  similarly  treated,  with  in  one  case,  to  the  pericardium.  In  consequence 
large  doses  at  long  intervals,  with  like  results,  of  these  and  other  similar  observations,  Prof. 
Persons  with  decidedly  pulmonary  tuberculosis  Virchow  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remedy 
were  found  to  be  much  more  sensitive  to  the  should  not  be  employed  in  cases  in  which  diffi- 
remedy  than  those  with  surgical  tuberculous  culty  might  be  expected  in  excreting  the  tuber- 
affections,  and  the  injection  doses  were  dimin-  cular  matter  set  free  by  the  treatment.  The 
ished  to  0*001  cubic  centimetre,  to  be  increased  lesson  is  enforced  by  this  observation,  which  ha^ 

fraduallv,  as  the  reactions  weakened,  to  the  full  already  been  suggested  by  evidence  gradually 
ose.  Tte  action  of  the  remedy  in  case  of  phthi-  accumulated  in  tne  clinics  of  Berlin,  that  Dr. 
sis  generally  showed  itself  by  a  slight  increase  Koch's  remedy,  at  least  under  the  present  meth- 
of  cough  and  expectoration  after  the  first  injec-  ods  of  administration,  is  not  as  well  suited  as  it 
tion,  then  gradual  diminution,  and  ultimate  dis-  had  been  hoped  it  mi^ht  prove  to  be,  for  ad- 
appearance  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  the  ex-  vanced  cases  of  phthisis.  The  fact  that  under 
pectoration  also  losing  its  purulent  character  and  some  circumstances  the  use  of  the  remedy  pro- 
becoming  mucous.  The  number  of  bacilli  begun  motes  the  tuberculous  processes,  and  is  therefore 
to  decrease  as  the  expectoration  became  mucous,  injurious,  has  been  admitted  in  a  later  communi- 
night  sweats  ceased,  the  appearance  of  the  pa-  cation  published  bv  Dr.  Koch,  in  which  he  also 
tients  improved,  and  they  increased  in  weignt.  gave  a  partial  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
Patients  under  treatment  for  the  first  stage  of  remedy  and  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  It  is  there- 
phthisis  were  regarded  as  cured  after  from  four  in  described  as  consistingof  certain  unknown  sub- 
to  six  weeks.  Patients  with  cavities  not  yet  too  stances  extracted  by  means  of  a  40  or  50  per 
highly  developed  improved  considerably,  and  cent,  dilution  of  glycerin  from  a  pure  culture 
were  almost  cured;  but  in  a  further  stage  of  cav-  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  While  some  of  the 
ities,  while  the  expectoration  decreased  and  the  physical  properties  of  the  substance  had  been  as- 
subiective  condition  improved,  no  improvement  certained— -as  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol, 
could  be  traced  objectively.  The  combination  but  is  precipitable  by  it — the  precise  nature  of 
of  this  treatment  with  other  curative  methods —  the  active  principle  was  still  unknown  to  the 
such  as  surgical  operations,  mountain  climate,  author.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  albumenoid 
fresh-air  treatment,  special  diet,  etc. — is  sug-  derivative,  but  not  to  belong  to  the  so-called  tox- 
gested  as  an  additional  method  of  relief  in  se-  albumens,  from  which  it  differs  by  withstanding 
vere  cases.  Prof.  Koch  further  insists  on  the  high  temperatures  and  bypassing  readily  through 
value  of  this  remedy — it  having  effect  only  where  the  membrane  of  a  dialyzer.  It  is  estimated  to 
tuberculosis  existsr— as  an  indispensable  aid  in  constitute  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  solution, 
diagnosis,  as  a  measure  of  supposed  cures,  and  TURKEY,  an  empire  in  southeastern  Europe 
as  a  detective  whether  there  may  not  still  be  left  and  western  Asia.  The  Sultan  is  the  eldest 
in  the  system  diseased  spots  whence  tuberculosis  prince  of  the  house  of  Osman.  Abdul  Hamid 
may  again  arise.  Later  experiments,  however,  II,  the  reigning  Sultan,  bom  Sept.  22,  1842,  suc- 
show  that  the  degree  of  the  general  reaction  is  ceeded  his  elder  brother,  Murad  V,  who  was  de- 
not  invariably  proportionat(9  to  the  amount  of  posed  on  Aug.  81,  1876.  The  Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
tubercular  disease  present ;  but  that  in  some  few  or  director,  under  the  Sultan,  of  religious  and 
obviously  tubercular  cases  no  reaction  has  been  judicial  affairs,  is  umer  Lufti  Effendi ;  and  the 
producea  after  considerable  doses,  while  in  others,  Grand  Vizier,  or  chief  of  the  civil  adjninistra- 
where  the  disease  is  apparently  limited,  the  reac-  tion,  is  Kiamil  Pasha,  who  presides  over  the 
tion  has  been  most  severe,  and  in  some  cases  where  Council  of  Ministers,  which  was  composed  in 
patients  have  been  tolerant  of  the  injection  during  1890  of  the  following  members:  Aarin  Pasha, 
several  trials  they  have  suddenly  become  suscepti-  President  of  the  State  Council ;  Said  Pasha, 
bletoit.  While  the  protective  power  of  the  remedy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  AH  Saib  Pasha, 
as  regards  beasts  nas  been  established  by  Prof.  Minister  of  War :  Hassan  Pasha,  Minister  of  Ma- 
Koch  s  experiments,  evidence  has  not  yet  been  rine ;  Munir  Pasha,  Minister  of  the  Interior ; 
collected  to  establish  the  immunity  of  the  human  Raif  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Com- 
patient  from  tuberculosis  after  a  course  of  treat-  merce,  and  Agriculture ;  Riza  Pasha,  Minister 
ment.  Attention  was  called  by  Dr.  6.  A.  Heron,  of  Justice;  Agob  Pasha  Kazazian,  Minister  of 
in  a  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  Koch's  request  at  Finance  and  the  Civil  List ;  Munif  Pasha,  Min- 
the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  ister  of  Public  Instruction ;  Zihni  Pasha,  In- 
Chest,  to  the  possibility  of  the  living  bacilli  in  teudant  of  Evkafs. 

the  dead  tubercular  tissue— which  are  not  af-  Area  and  Popalation. — The  Ottoman  Era- 

fected  by  the  remedy — finding  a  nest  for  them-  pire  has  a  total  area  of  1,652,588  square  miles 

selves  in  the  body  and  setting  up  fresh  centers  and  a  population  of  84,822,008,  of  whom  22.802,- 

of  tubercular  disease :  and  the  possibility  was  876  innaoit  the  countries  under  the  immediate 

assigned  as  a  reason  for  continuing  the  treatment  rule  of  the  Sultan  and  11,519,682  the  tributary 

for  a  considerable  time.    This  point  has  been  made  states  and  p|[otectorates.    The  census  of  1885, 

prominent  by  Prof.  Virchow,  in  a  communication  taken  in  European  Turkey,  makes  the  popula- 

to  the  Berlin  Medical  Society  and  published  in  tion  5,575,025.    Constantinople  had  878,565  in- 

the  "  Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift,"  respect-  habitants.    The  Asiatic  vilayets  had  a  popula- 

ing  a  numberof  cases  that  proved  fatal  after  treat-  tion  of  16,271,252. 

ment  which    had  come  under  his  observation.  Finances. — The  receipts  for  the  financial  year 

In  many  of  those  cases  new  tubercles  had  been  1888-'89  were  estimatea  at  18,500,000  Turkish 

formed,  the  origin  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  liras,  and  the  expenditures  at  21,400,000  liras. 

action  of  the  remedy  by  which  the  tubercular  For  1889-*90  the  deficit  was  expected   to   be 

masses  having  been  broken  down,  tubercle  bacilli  1,700,000  liras,  or  nearly  $8,500,000. 

were  thrown  into  the  circulation  and  carried.  In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  with  the 
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creditors  of  the  Porte,  the  Sultan  in  1881  issued  The  Turkish  nary  has  15  armored  vessels  (of 
an  irade  ordering  the  emission  of  new  certifl-  which  7  are  frigates  and  8  corvettes),  1  monitor. 
Gates  for  the  conversion  and  consolidation  of  the  2  gunboats,  27  torpedo  gunboats,  25  torpedo 
Ottoman  debt  to  the  amount  of  £92,225,827,  to  boats,  2  Kordenfeldt  submarine  torpedo  boats, 
which  must  be  added  the  reduced  but  non-con-  and  a  large  number  of  old  vessels.  There  are  1 
vertible  capital  of  the  Roumelian  Railroad  or  ironclad,  3  torpedo  cruisers,  1  gun  vessel,  5  tor- 
Turkish  lottery  bonds,  amounting  to  £14,211,407  pedo  boats,  and  2  corvettes  in  process  of  con- 
sterling,  making  a  total  of  £106,487,234,  in  place  struction.  One  of  the  older  vessels,  the  frigate 
of  the  original  sum  of  £190,997,980.  Up  to  *' Ertogrul,"  foundered  in  a  typhoon  off  the  coast 
March  1,  1887,  £1,978,528  of  the  debt  had  been  of  Japan  on  Sept.  16, 1890,  and  587  officers  and 
extinguish^,  leaving  £104,458,706  sterling.    In  men  were  drowned. 

1890  Agob  Pasha  concluded  an  arrangement  for       Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  re- 

the  conversion  of  the  priority  bonds  of  the  Ga-  ported  by  the  custom-house  authorities  for  the 

lata  bankers,  by  which  he  effected  an  annual  year  ending  March  1,  1889,  was  1,945,665,364 

saving  of  146,0()0  liras,  and  for  the  retirement  of  piasters  (the  Turkish  piaster,  of  which  100  make 

the  internal  debt  of  600,000  liras,  on  which  60,-  a  lira,  was  formerly  worth  25  cents,  but  now  has 

000  liras  of  annual  interest  was  paid.    The  loan  an  exchange  value  of  only  4'4  cents).    A  uiii- 

raised  for  this  purpose  left  a  surolus  of  1,500,000  form  duty  of  8  per  cent,  ad  tKUorem  is  collected 

liras  with  which  to  meet  the  aeflciency  in  the  on  all  imports  excepting  tobacco  and  salt,  which 

budget.    Before  the  operation  a  dissension  arose  are  monopolies  assigned  by  the  Government  to 

in  the  Cabinet  in  reference  to  the  deficit,  which  its  creditors.    The  values  imported  from  the 

the  Sultan  ordered  to  be  obviated' by  means  of  largest   importing   countries  were    797,646,824 

economies.     The  Grand  Vizier  and  the  other  piasters  from  Great  Britain,  345,523,796  piasters 

ministers  suggested  a  reduction  of  the  army  as  from  Austria- Hungary,  252,052,4i25  piasters  from 

the  only  means  of  effecting  a  considerable  sav-  France,  204,816,172  piasters  from  Grermany,  96,- 

ing.    Agob  Pasha  alone  objected,  and  promised  576,772  piasters  from  Bulgaria,  55,487,899  pias- 

to  reduce  the  military  expenses  and  still  keep  ters    from     Persia,    46,837,888    piasters    from 

the  army  at  its  present  expense  if  he  was  given  Italy,  47,818,683  piasters  from  Roumania,  38,- 

control  of  the  financial  direction  of  the  War  De-  817,782  piasters  from  Belgium,  and  31,835,714 

partment.     This  reflection  on  the  Minister  of  piasters  from  Greece.    The  exports,  exclusive  of 

War  was  resented  by  him  and  by  the  Grand  tobacco,  were  valued  at  the  total  of  1,354,653,- 

Vizier,  who  did  his  utmost  to  bring  about  the  989  piasters.    The  largest  amounts  exported  to 

dismissal  of  the  Armenian  minister,  whose  ad-  individual  countries  were  500,348,993  piasters  to 

ministration  of  the  finances  has  given  satisfac-  Great  Britain,  426,472,890  piasters  to  Fnuice, 

tion  to  the  Sultan  while  it  has  made  him  many  115,463,565  piasters  to  Austria-Hungary.  85,108.- 

enemies  in  every  quarter.    In  November,  in  con-  580  piasters  to  Bgypt,  46,419.324  piasters   to 

sequence  of  a  renewal  of  the  quarrel  in  the  Cabi-  Greece,  38,959,888  piasters  to  Italy,  36,986,333 

net,  Agob  Pasha  presented  his  resignation,  but  piasters  to  the  Netnerlands,  31,598,253  piasters 

the  Sultan  would  not  accept  it.    When  the  new  to  Bulgaria,  and  29,416,109  to  Germany, 
loan  had  been  negotiated  th^  Russian  Govern-        The  principal  articles  of  import  were  cereals 

ment  presented  a  demand,  more  urgent  in  its  of  the  value  of  188,689,000  piasters;  cottons  and 

terms  than  usual,  and  accompanied  bv  a  threat,  linens,  169,164,000  piasters;  su^,  125,951,000 

for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  war  in-  piasters ;    coffee,    95,345,000    piasters ;    cotton 

demnity,  amounting  to  20,000,000  francs.    The  thread,  92,315,000  piasters ;    cotton    and    woci 

Porte  in  June  agreed  to  pay  an  installment  of  stuffs,  68,471,000  piasters;  rice,  65,432,000  pias- 

5,000,000  francs.     The  conversion  scheme  was  ters;    animals,  62,496,000  piasters;    hides  and 

sanctioneil  by  the  Sultan  on  April  13.    In  addi-  leather,  52,542,000  piasters;  petroleum,  51,356,- 

tion  to  £7,500,000  of  4-per-cent.  bonds  to  replace  000  piasters ;  drugs  and  dyes,  47,754,000  pias- 

the  5-per-cent.  priority  bonds,  a  new  loan  of  ters ;   butter   and   cheese,    33,092,000  piasters. 

£4,500,000  was  issued,  the  whole  being  taken  by  The  largest  exports  were  raisins  of  the  value 

a  syndicate  at  76.  of    201,747,000    piasters;    cereals,    134,100.000 

The  Army  and  Navy. — The  peace  effective  piasters;  opium,  80,431,000  piasters:  raw  silk, 

of  the  Turkish  army  is  approximately  estimated  80.200,000    piasters  ;    mohair,   60,536,000    pias- 

at  12,000  ofilcei*s  and  170,400  men,  organized  as  ters ;  wool,  56,272,000  piasters ;  oak  galls,  54,- 

follows :  Two  regiments  of  zouaves  and  56  regi-  409,000  piasters ;  coffee,  53.6^.000  piasters ;  figs, 

ments  of  infantry  of  4  battalions  each,  14  bat-  42,357,000  piasters ;  olive  oil,  40,572,000  piasters ; 

talions  of  rifles,  and  1  battalion  of  mounted  in-  cotton,  36,954,000  piasters ;  cocoons,  33,338,000 

fantry,  numbering  altogether  97,200  rank  and  piasters;  drugs  ana  dyes,  32,534,000  piasters; 

file ;   37  regiments  of  cavalry  of  5  squadrons  animals,  26,796,000  piasters ;  carpets,  19,628,000 

each,  numl^ring  29,600;  14  regiments  of  fi^ld  piasters;  dates,  17,939,000  piasters. 
artillery,  having  208  batteries  of  6  guns,  num-        Navigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 

bering  20,800  men  ;  92  companies  of  foot  artil-  and  cleared  at  Turkish  ports  in  the  vear  1887-'88 

lery,  numbering  9,200 :  80  companies  of  artificers,  was  174,338,  of  27,581,927  tons,    df  the  35,548 

numbering   3,000;    50  companies  of  technical  steamers,   18,010  were  English,  7,448  Turkish, 

troops,  numbering  5,000 ;  21  companies  of  train,  4.264  Greek,  3,922  Austrian.  2,365  French,  and 

numDering  2,100;  and  3,500  men  forming  the  2,082  Russian.    Of  the  sailing  vessels,  130.044 

caders  of  352  battalions  of  Redif.    The  reserve  were  Turkish,  14,627  Greek,  and  13,126  British. 
troops  on  leave  number  27,000.    The  Redif,  or        The  merchant  navy,  in   1889,  numbered  84 

Landwehr,  divided  into  two  bans,  is  estimated  steamers  of  100  tons  and  upward,  having  an  ag- 

at  590,000,  and  tha  Mustahfiz,  or  Liandsturm,  at  grej^te  of  63,804  tons,  and  791  sailing  vessel, 

262,000  men.  havmg  an  aggregate  of  153,264  tons. 
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Railroads. — Since  the  summer  of  1888  Turkey  and  with  20,000  Ottoman  troops,  and  when  the 
has  been  in  direct  railroad  communication  witn  insurrection  was  thoroughly  crushed  the  Sultan, 
western  Europe.  There  are  904  miles  of  rail-  in  order  to  preyent  the  recrudescence  of  the  in- 
roads in  European  Turkey,  composing  the  trunk  temational  dangers  arising  from  the  agitation  for 
lines  to  Constantinople  and  Salonica  and  their  Cretan  independence,  issued  a  firman  by  which 
branches,  and  including  the  eastern  Roumelian  he  curtailea  the  privileges  of  self-goyemment 
and  Bulgarian  sections.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  410  that  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  Cretans  and  keep 
miles  were  in  operation  in  1889  and  292  miles  them  quiet.  The  firman  takes  from  the  Cretans 
were  in  process  of  construction  between  Ismid  the  free  disposal  of  the  revenue  and  makes  them 
and  Angora.  The  first  section  running  from  dependent  on  the  Ottoman  Government  for  the 
Ismid  to  Adabazar,  25  miles,  was  opened  to  satisfaction  of  their  requirements  for  the  build- 
traffic  on  June  2,  1890.  The  railroad  from  Scu-  ing  of  roads,  the  improvement  of  harbors,  the 
tari  to  Ismid,  58  miles,  was  transferred  by  the  founding  of  schools,  and  the  payment  of  the 
Government  to  the  company  that  undertook  to  gendarmerie.  The  latter  was  composed  of  na- 
continue  it  to  the  capital  of  Anatolia  before  Oc-  tivesof  the  island  alone,  but  under  the  new  Con- 
tober,  1892.  stitution  it  can  be  recruited  in  all  parts  of  the 

Dispute  with  tlie  Greek  Patriarcliate.—  empire.  The  Hellenic  agitators  protested  in 
The  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,  Monsignor  Diony-  vain  to  the  powers.  The  2,000  exiles  at  Athens 
sios,  on  July  23, 1890,  on  the  question  of  the  in-  refused  to  return  to  Crete  after  a  general  amnesty 
vestiture  of  Bulgarian  bishops  (see  Bulgaria)  had  been  proclaimed  in  March,  from  which  18  per- 
addressed  a  memorandum  to  the  Sultan  denounc-  sons  were  excepted.  Murders  of  gendarmes  and 
ing  the  Bulgarian  Exarch  as  a  schismatic  who  of  Mohammedans  took  place,  but  no  organized 
seeks  to  obtain  derate  to  which  only  Orthodox  bish-  rising  was  attempted.  Many  stories  were  circu- 
ops  are  entitled,  and  praying  that  the  new  bishops  lated  alleging  barbarity  on  tne  part  of  the  Turk- 
should  be  expressly  aesignated  as  schismatic  and  ish  police  ana  soldiery  and  outrages  of  the  Mo- 
forbidden  to  wear  the  vestments  of  the  Orthodox  hammedan  Cretans  that  went  unounished.  All 
clergy.  On  Aug.  5,  his  demands  not  having  been  the  Christian  judges  on  the  islana  resigned  and 
complied  with,  he  resigned.  Three  Macedonians  refused  to  resume  their  functions.  The  courts- 
were  appointed  to  the  bishoprics,  Theodosius  to  martial  delivered  84  judgments  up  to  March  1, 
Uskub,  Sinessius  to  Ochrida,  and  Juzma  to  Kos-  of  which  14  were  based  on  purely  political 
sovo.  A  commission  was  ap{x)inted  to  consider  charges.  The  Porte  promised  to  abolish  the 
the  claim  of  the  Patriarch  for  the  restoration  of  state  of  siege  as  soon  as  the  refugees  should  re- 
the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Orthodox  turn.  In  the  elections  for  the  Assembly  in  May 
Church,  but  the  question  of  the  deroteprevented  the  Christians  largely  refrained  from  voting, 
an  understanding  being  arrived  at.  The  Patri-  Martial  law  was  abolished  on  April  29,  and 
arch,  who  was  support^  in  his  position  by  the  many  of  the  exiles  returned  notwithstanding  the 
Russian,  Greek,  and  Servian  governments,  would  efforts  of  the  Panhellenic  party  to  keep  them  in 
not  withdraw  his  resignation,  and  on  Oct.  15,  Athens.  On  July  9  Djevaa  Pasha  was  appointed 
by  order  of  the  Giloumenical  Sjoiod,  all  churches  Governor-General,  and,  amnesty  having  been 
were  closed  in  European  Turkey.  The  Porte  granted  to  the  convicted  leaders  and  the  mili- 
agreed  to  make  concessions  in  regard  to  schools,  tary  patrols  withdrawn,  acts  of  violence  on  both 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  marriage  and  divorce,  sides  gradually  ceased,  and  in  the  autumn  the 
and  of  the  testamentary  disposal  of  property,  and  country  settlea  down  to  normal  conditions, 
the  other  ancient  privileges  claimed,  except  the  War  w itii  the  Dmses. — One  of  the  periodi- 
rifcht  to  try  priests  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  cal  campaigns  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Druses 
withdrew  its  promise  when  the  patriarchate  per-  of  the  Hauran,  who  have  never  been  made  to 
sisted  in  ademand  that  no  new  Bulgarian  bishoprics  pay  their  taxes  or  furnish  their  quota  of  re- 
should  be  created,  although  by  the  firman  of  1870  cruits  for  the  army,  was  undertaken  in  the  sum- 
the  Bulgarians  were  promised  a  bishop  wherever  mer  of  1890.  The  district  is  nominally  a  Turk- 
they  formed  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Mon-  ish  Sanjak^  and  gradually  the  military  posts 
signor  Dionysios  proposed  a  convocation  of  the  have  been  extended  along  the  caravan  route  east 
autocephalous  churcnes,  but  received  indefinite  of  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  road  from  this  toward 
replies  from  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Jem-  Suweida,  the  nominal  seat  of  government  of  the 
salem,  and  Antioch  and  the  heads  of  the  Rouma-  district.  The  Turks  have  also  held  possession  of 
nian  and  Servian  churches.  The  dispute  with  the  garrisoned  town  of  Bozrah,  20  miles  distant, 
the  Porte  was  finally  settled  by  the  acceptance  In  May  they  began  a  military  movement  for  the 
of  the  promised  concessions,  and  religious  serv-  occupation  of  the  Hauran  mountains.  The 
ices  were  resumed  in  December  in  the  churches  Druses  were  at  first  successful,  driving  the  Turks 
in  which  they  had  been  suspended,  not  all  the  out  of  Suweida.  Later  a  larger  Ottoman  force 
archbishops  having  closed  their  churches  in  com-  was  brought  up,  about  2,000  men  with  cannon, 
pliance  with  the  decision  of  the  synod.  and  after  a  bombardment  the  town  was  recapt- 

Tlie    Cretan    Question. — The   troubles  in  ured.    Attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  mountains 

Cret«,  which  began  as  a  faction  fight  between  were  not  successful,  and  in  September,  when 

the  two  Christian  parties,  and  through  the  in-  about  400  had  been  killed  on  either  side,  a  peace 

trigues  of  Greek  annexationists  and  Mohammed-  of  the  nature  of  an  armed  truce  was  declared, 

an  politicians  aiming  to  regain  their  old  ascend-  which  left  the  Turkish  Government  for  the  pres- 

ancy  took  the  form  of  a  rebellion  against  the  ent  in  a  worse  position  than  before,  as  it  was 

government  of  the  Turk,  compelled  the  Sultan  obliged  to  maintain  a  larger  force  for  the  de- 

to  intervene  at  last.    Shakir  Pasha  who  was  fense  of  the  places  held  before  the  war  began, 

sent  to  replace  the  Christian  Governor-General,  The  result  of  former  operations  has  been  a  grad- 

proclaimed  military  law  and  garrisoned  the  isl-  ual  encroachment  of  tne  Turks,  who  have  some- 
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times  retired,  but  afterward  regained  the  lost  autonomy  disseminated  from  London,  for  their 
ground,  hemming  the  Druses  more  closely  in  people  are  the  minority  in  every  district,  trampled 
their  mountain  valleys  south  of  Damascus  be-  upon  by  warlike  races  that  the  power  of  the  Otto- 
tween  the  Jordan  and  the  desert.  man  Government  can  not  hold  in  check. 

Armenian  Troables. — The  trial  of  the  Kur-       In  June  an  anonymous  informer  wrote  to  the 
dish  chieftain  Moussa  Bey,  who  had  been  the    Civil  Governor  of  £lrzerum  that  the  Armenians 
leading  spirit  in  the  systematic  outrages  com-    were  preparing  an  insurrection,  and  had  a  store 
mitted  on  the  Christians  of  Van,  Bitlis,  and  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  their  church  and 
Mush,  was  such  a  mockery  of  justice  that  Sir  school,  and  sent  a  similar  communication  to  the 
William   White,  the   British  ambassador,   who  commander  of   the  troops,  who  forwarded   it 
wrote  to  his  Government  that  there  was  a  pow-  to  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople.    The 
erful  clique  at  Constantinople  ready  to  go  any  Governor  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  till 
length  to  prevent  him  from  bein?  punished,  ol>-  he  was  ordered  from  Constantinople  to  make 
tained  the  unhesitating  support  of  his  diplomatic  an    investigation.     The    Armenians    raised    a 
colleagues  for  his  demand  for  a  fresh  trial,  which  public  clamor  when  their  church  was  searched 
the  Sultan  promised,  despite  the  objections  of  bv  the   police,  who  found   no  weapons  there, 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  Djevdet  Pasha,  who  was  The  notables  of  the  community  sent  a  protest 
eventually  dismissed  from  office.    The  effect  of  against  the  desecration,  and  two  days  after  the 
the  acquittal  in  Armenia  was  to  rekindle  the  occurrence  a  mass   meeting  was  held  in  the 
revolutionary  desire  for  the  re-establishment  of  churchyard  for  the  purpose  of  signing  a  peti- 
the  ancient  national  independence  of  the  Arme-  tion  to  the  Sultan.    The  Mussulmans  gathered 
nians,  which  was  assiduously  fomented  by  the  to  attack  the  Christians,  who  had  clo^  their 
Armenian  committees  in  London,  Paris,  and  other  shops  as  a  part  of  the  demonstration,  some  will- 
foreign  cities.    This  revival  of  the  national  aspi-  ingfy  and  others  under  the  compulsion  of  their 
rations  of  the  down-trodden  race  provoked  ttie  compatriots.    A  detachment  of  troops  was  sent 
martial  Kurds  and  Circassians  to  fresh  acts  of  to  preserve  order.    The  officer  in  command,  after 
cruelty  and  oppression.    On  Feb.  26  Monsignor  holdine  in  check  the  Mussulman  mob  for  a  time, 
Achikian,  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  deliveBed  to  ordered  the  Christians  to  go  to  their  homes,  and 
the  Porte  a  report  of  a  council  of  the  Armenian  when  they  refused  the  soldiers  ad%'anced  to  clear 
archbishops  and  bishops  on  Kurdish  outrages  the  churchyard.    The  Christians  resisted,  firing 
and  the  maladministration  of  the  Ottoman  au-  revolvers,  and  killing  and  wounding  some  of  the 
thorities  ending  with  an  appeal  to  the  Sultan  to  soldiers,  who  drove  them  out  finally  with  their 
grant  the  complete  restoration  of  the  privileges  bayonets.    The  collision  was  the  occasion  of  a 
of  the  Armenian  Church  and  to  execute  the  re-  general  onset  of  the  armed  Mohammedan  popu- 
forms  provided  for  in  the  sixty-first  section  of  the  lace,  who  massacred  several  hundred  Christians, 
treaty  of  Berlin.    The  Sultan  on  the  recom-  and  plundered  shops  and  houses.    Riots  followed 
mendation  of  a  commission  on  Armenian  affairs  in  other  places.    Tne  Valis  of  Efzenim  and  Van 
that  met  at  Yildiz  Kiosk,  ordered  the  magistrates  were  dismissed  in  consequence  of  the  disturb- 
serving  in  Armenia  to  be  replaced  by  others  ances.    On  July  27,  during  the  regular  Sunday 
who  possessed  special  knowleage  of  the  condi-  service    in    the    patriarchal  Church  of    Koum 
tions  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  In  the  north-  Kapou,  a  young  Armenian,  advancing  to  the 
ern  vilayets  of  Van,  Erzerum,  Bitlis,  and  Diar-  altar,  read  a  proclamation  recapitulating  the 
bekir,  where  the  Armenian  race  is  most  numerous,  persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  in  Armenia 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  Mussulmans  in  num-  were  subjected,  and  insisted  on  the  Patriarch  go- 
bers,  and  where  the  revolutionary  propaganda  ing  at  once  to  the  palace  with  a  petition  to  the 
has  taken  root,  the  Christians  have  been  forbid-  Sultan.    The  Patriarch,  who  refused  and  tried 
den  to  carry  arms,  while  their  Mussulman  neigh-  to  escape,  was  seized  and  driven  on  a  carriage 
bors  are  armed  and  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  in  the  midst  of  a  shouting  mob  toward  Yildiz 
imperial  authorities.    Murder,  outrage,  robbery,  Kiosk.    The  procession  was  met  by  two  battal- 
and  arson  drove  some  to  seek  new  settlements  in  ions  of  troops  and  dispersed  after  a  fight,  in 
Persia,  but  they  were  turned  back  at  the  frontier  which  4  solaiers  and  3  Armenians  were  killed, 
by  the  Turkish  officials.    One  village  petitioned  and  many  more  received  bayonet  wounds.   About 
in  a  body  to  be  taken  into  the  Orthodox  Greek  400  persons  were  arrested  for  being  concerned  in 
communion  in  order  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  riot,  and  the  Armenian  quarter  was  declared 
the  Russian  Government.  under  martial  law.    On  July  31  the  Patriarch 

The  Gregorian  Christians  number  about  2,500,-  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Sultan,  who  refused 

000.    Nominally  they  possess  considerable  rights  to  accept  it.    On  Aug.  12  Monsignor  Achikian 

of  self-government.    There  is  a  National  Assem-  sent  a  communication  to  the  Porte  persisting  in 

bly,  consisting  of  120  lay  and  20  ecclesiastical  his  resignation  of  functions  that  could  not  be 

members,  sitting  at  Constantinople  and  £phori,  discharged  so  long  as  the  needs  and  desires  of 

or  subordinate  councils  in  the  provincial  centers,  the  Annenian  people  were  neglected.    On  Aug. 

Like  other  representative  institutions  introduced  19  Artin  Djangulian  was  found  guilty  of  having 

in  the  Orient,  the  system  is  a  failure  in  practice,  incited  the  riot  at  Koum  Kapou,  and  was  sen- 

The  National  Assembly,  which  elects  the  patri-  tenced  to  death  by  the  military  tribunal.     His 

arch,  meets  very  seldom,  and  the  local  assemblies  sentence  was  commuted  into  imprisonm'ent  for 

are  deaf  to  the  complaints  of  the  poorer  mem-  life  by  the  Sultan,  who  confirmed  the  sentence 

bers  of  the  community.     In  1890  the  National  of  fifteen  years*  imprisonment  pronounced  against 

Assembly  had  a  meeting  to  give  its  support  to  three,  ana  five  years  against  Ave  others.    A  spe- 

the  demands  of  the  Armenian  community.    The  cial  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 

wealthy  and  influential  Armenians  had  ho  sym-  Armenian   grievances,  of  which  Artin    Pasha, 

pathy  with  the  ideas  of  national  independence  or  Agob  Pasha,  and  V^ahan  Bffendi,  the  three  most 
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-eminent  Armenians  holding  offices  in  the  Onv- 
ernment,  were  made  members.  Mousss  Bey,  who 
had  been  caplureil  by  the  Turkish  police  after  a 
long  search,  was  exiled  bv  order  of  the  Sultan, 
who  told  the  Patriarch  and  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian arabassndoni.  that  relorms  would  be  intro- 
duced to  insure  liberty  of  person  and  property  to 
the  lo^iU  population  of  Armenia,  but  not  until 
matenal  and  moral  peace  was  restored.  Honsl- 
gnor  Achikian  was  induced  by  a  promise  that  bis 
demands  for  the  Armenian  Church  should  be 
granted,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Asia  Minor  should  be  improved  to 
withdraw  finalljhis  resignation  on  Aug.  31,  and 
a  lew  days  later  the  Porte  sent  back  his  memo- 
randum reciting  the  demands  that  he  made  in 
the  name  of  his  coreligionists  as  inopportune, 
whereupon  he  again  offered  hip  resignation, 
which  was  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  Armenian 
National  Assembly  on  Sept.  19.  The  investigat- 
ing commission  was  dissolved  and  a  new  one 
-appointed  to  consider  Armenian  refoniis,  as  the 
flrst  appointees  endeavored  to  evade  the  respon- 
sibility. Concealed  arms  were  discovered,  liands 
■ot  Armenians  began  to  raid  the  Kunls  from 
Russian  territory,  and  many  persons  were  ar- 
rested both  in  Armenia  and  in  Constantinople 
for  engaging  in  a  revolutionary  conspiracv  to 
-declare  the  province  independent.  Among  them 
was  a  naturalized  American  citizen  who  was  re- 
leased on  parole  at  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Hirsch. 
On  Oct.  34  four  were  convicted  of  treason  in 
Constantinople  and  condemned  to  death,  and  six 
others  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  long 
terms.  In  the  beginning  of  December  the 
leading  officials,  lawyers,  and  merchants  of  the 
Armenia]  community  in  Constantinople  signed 
an  address  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Sultan 
condemning  the  nationalist  agitation  as  the  work 
of  misguided  persons  who  have  no  authority  or 
influence  with  their  coreligionists. 

TYFE-WR1TEB8.  A  type-writer  is  a  ma- 
-chine  in  which  impressions  are  rosde  on  paper 
through  mechanism  riperated  by  keys  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  legible  matter  as  a  substi- 
tute for  manuscript.  A  more  concise  definition 
is,  "a  machine  to  do  the  work  of  the  pen." 

The  Mill  Machine.— The  earliest  suggestion 
for  mechanism  to  do  the  work  ot  handwriting 
appears  to  have  been  given  l)y  Henry  Mill,  of 
Ijondon,  to  whom  a  pnrent  waa  granted  Jan.  7, 
1714.  No  description  of  the  drawings  was  given, 
anil  the  information  is  meager.  A  vague  tradi- 
tion is  supplemented  by  a  paper  filed  in  the  ar- 
chives ot  the  British  Patent  Ofllce,  bearing  date 
as  given  above.    The  contents  are  as  follow : 


thesu  presenw  nliall  come,  (rrwliinr;  Wiieress  our 
(m-ty  ttui  well-hcloved  subject,  Iltnry  Mill,  hnlli,  by 
bis  fa'unible  petipinn,  rei>meiited  vnto  vs,  tliat  lie  hpH, 
by  his  (treat  studv,  puines,  and  expedce,  lalelv  in- 
vented and  brought  t«  perfection  "An  Artificial  Ma- 
chine or  Method  for  the  lmprcMiin(t  or TranitcriWnit 
of  Letter-  Slni-ly  or  I'rojrensivelv  one  alter  another, 
as  ID  Writing,  wbereby  all  Writinfn  wbnlwKver  nmy 
b«  Enpiwued  in  Paper  or  Pnrohinent  s"  Neat  and  Ex- 
act *s  not  to  Ik  di!'lingui»hcd  Onm  print:  tliat  the 
Mid  Mai'hine  or  M.^thoS  roav  be  nf  giwil  Vbb  In  Pet- 
llementa  and  Puhliok  Kccortl-',  the  Impreiision  livmK 


Mill  was  a  nati  ve  of  London,  born  about  16S0. 
Although  his  machine  received  the  ro^al  appro- 
bation, it  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  popu- 
lar favor.  He  had  a  liberal  education,  and  at 
an  early  age  developed  great  skill  in  mechanics. 
While  miite  young  he  was  chosen  chief  engineer 
of  the  New  River  Company,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  corporations  supplying  Ijondon  with 
water.  He  also  designed  Ine  system  of  water 
supply  for  the  town  of  Northampton.  lie  was 
with  the  New  River  Company  till  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years.  The  first  instrument 
known  to  succeed  Mill's  anywhere  was  one  in 
France,  in  1784,  which  made  embossed  charac- 
ters for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

Th«  BalD  «nd  Wright  Machine.— More 
than  a  century  elapsed,  and  then  the  invention 
ot  Alexander  Bain  and  Thomas  Wright,  of  Eng- 
land, was,  on  Dec.  21,  1841.  announced  as  an 
"Improvement  in  apnlving  Electricity  .  .  ,  to 
print  Intelligence  at  Di'slant  Places"  (Brit.  PaL 
92,049).  It  was  designed  simply  for  what  is  now 
called  the  "  Printing  Telegrapn."  All  printing 
telegraphs  are  type-writing  machines,  and  the 
Bain  instrument  has  many  of  the  devices  and 
characteristics  of  the  type-wriler.  But  it  was 
not  a  success,  and  never  came  into  use.  Other 
machines  were  announced  at  intervals,  but  not 
one  ot  them  seemed  to  be  a  practical  working 
machine  or  to  have  any  marketable  value. 

The  Thnrher  Chlntgrapher. — American  in- 
ventors did  not  display  any  genius  for  type-writ- 
ing machines,  so  far  w  the  records  show,  before 
184.^.  On  Aug.  20,  in  that  fear,  Charles  Thurber, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  received  a  patent  for  a  "  Me- 
chanical Chirographer  "  (U.  S.  Pat.  3,223).  Two 
vears  afterward  he  took  out  another  patent  (U. 
S.  Pat.  4.271).  His  claim  was  for  "communicat- 
ing the  motions  to  the  pen  or  pencil  by  means  of 
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cams  acting  on  frames,  so  that  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  strokesean  lie  0ven  by  separate  move- 
nients,  and  the  oblique  and  curved  strokes  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  two,"  A  fiill-pafre 
specimen  of  the  work  done  by  the  machine  built 
under  the  second  patent  waa  filed  in  the  patent 
offloe  and  a  copy  inserted  and  bound  in  the  vol- 
ume containing  the  commissioner's  report  for 
that  vear.  The  kevs  of  the  first  machine  were 
small  steel  rods,  4  inches  long,  with  common 
types  inserted  in  the  lower  ends  and  bearing 
I>iitt<)nB  at  the  top.  on  which  the  corresponding 
characters  were  marked.  The  machine  printed 
i-l  letters  and  characters.  In  front  ot  the  wheel, 
or  key  frame,  was  a  roller  which  carried  the 
paper,  revolving  on  a  steel  shaft  two  and  a  half 
feet  long.     At  ihe  back  ot  the  frame  was  a  small 
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wooden  ink  wheel,  which  wsa  thrown  up  against  anj  sort  in  the  waj  □(  podtlTe  improvement, 
the  faces  of  the  tfpcs  as  they  pasged  over  it.  Mr.  Beach  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
The  second  machine  was  radically  different  in  "Scientific  American."  He  produced  a  machine 
the  construction  of  manj  of  its  parts  from  the  to  "  print  raised  lettere  for  the  blind."  It  con- 
first,  but,  while  both  showed  great  ingenuity,  tained  the  principles  that  were  afterward  pur- 
neither  ever  came  into  practical  use.  sued  to  success  in  the  regular  type-writers.  All 
The  FalrbknkB  Machine. — The  next  was  the  printing  was  designed  to  be  at  one  point,  the 
that  of  Fairbanks,  in  1848.     It  consisted  of  sev-  center  of  a  circle,  and  the  machine  was  planned 


eral   i 


t   of 


vertical,  converging  rods, 
the  rods  of  each  system 
ada[itcd  to  be  pushed  up 
vertically,  like  piston  roda 
against  a  common  imping- 
ing point.  On  the  upper 
end  of  each  rod  was  a  type. 
The  machine  was  original- 
ly designed  for  printing 
colors  on  cloth,  but  in  its 
construction  ii  belongs  to 
the  type-writing  art,  and  u 
now  properly  so  clawed.  It 
was  impracticable,  and  was 
never  used. 
The     Foncanlt    C£co- 


a  blind  man  of  the  Paris 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Jan.  19,  1849.  His  machine  printed  embossed  with  bars  converging  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
letters  to  be  rend  by  the  blind.  The  ietWr  was  In  order  to  make  the  raised  letters,  a  pair  of 
fixed  in  the  end  ot  a  metallic  rod,  which  could  printing  or  embossing  levers,  answering  to  the- 
slide  longitudinally  into  a  groove.  The  rods  letter  key,  were  struck  together,  one  coming  up 
were  placed  in  a  row  of  fsn-Iike  form,  and  each  and  the  oth^r  falling,  grasping  a  strip  of  paper 
had  the  ^ame  letter  at  the  lower  as  at  the  upper  between  a  die  and  matrix,  and  meeting  at  a  com- 
part. The  mechanism  was  so  arrangei)  that  all  mon  center.  The  paper  was  drawn  from  a  reel 
the  letters  converged  to  the  same  [joint,  and  at  by  a  ratchet  wheel  that  fed  the  ^V^r  on  each 
the  stroke  of  a  letter  the  paper  wa»  moved  for-  up-stroke  of  the  printing  levers.  This  machine 
ward  a  given  space  tor  the  formation  of  the  was  first  exhibited  in  operation  at  the  Crystal 
next  letter.  The  line  being  tercninated,  the  ]«-  Palaue  Kxhibition  of  the  American  Institute,  in 
per  displaced  itself  perpendicularly,  was  re-  the  autumn  ot  1856,  where  it  took  the  highest 
turned,  and  a  new  line  begun.  Letters,  flgun^  prize,  the  gold  medal,  as  one  of  the  most  novel 
and  stops  were  among  the  characters,  and  mani-  exhibits  ot  the  occasion.  It  did  elegant  work, 
folding  was  accomplished.  The  machine  was  operated  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  alignment 
small,  portable,  simple  in  construction,  and  rapid  of  tiie  lettering  was  almost  perfect.   It  was  oiad« 


It  proved  a  success.  Several  * 
used  in  (he  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
rope.     It  was  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fai 


1  brass,  and  presented  an  ornamental  appear- 
nnce.     It  is  still   treasured  in  the  office  of  the 

.....     _.      .._   "Scientific  American." 

London  jn  1851.  The  Francis  Machine.— A  type-writer  era- 

'        !,  of  1850,  was  patented  bracing  the  same  principle  as  the  Beach  machine 

November  of  that  year,  was  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Francis,  ot  New 

.on  can  be  found,  and  no  York,  in  1857,  who  was  the  first  to  complete  a. 

machine  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  come  before  type-writer.     His  invention,  as  a  whole,  was  in 

(he   public.     His  application   and   specification  alivftnce  of  everything  known,  and   similar  to 

for  the  patent  aro  on  file  in  the  Patent  Uffice,  those   which  first  became   generally  acceptable. 

No.  7,771,  but.  from  the  Illustration,  it  was  evi-  The  principle  of  the  piano-forte  action  was  tAkea 

dently  too  cumbersome  to  beot  practical  service,  as  a  basis  for  experimenting,  and  that  oonstnic- 

The  Jones  Typographer.— On  June  1,  1852,  tion  was  modified  tor  the  new  purpose.     He  ar^ 

a  patent  was  issued  to  John  Jones  for  a  machine  ranged  a  series  of  hammers  in  a  circle,  each  ham- 

for  the  alleged  purposeot  "copying  manuscript.'"  mer  with  the  face  of  a  letter,  and  throwing  them 

There  is  a  model  on  file  in  the  Patent  Ofllce.  and  up.  as  piano  hammers  are  thrown,  they  converged 

an  examination  of  Ihe  mechanism  pUces  it  in  the  and  struck  a  point  at  a  common  center.   The  «p- 

serics   ot  type-writer  inventions.      Like    many  paratus  complete  was  inclosed  in  a  woodeii  case, 

other  inventions,  it  seems  to  have  perished  in  ils  and  occupied  less  than  two  feet  square  of  space, 

intancy.as  but  a  nieagrescrapof  history  remains  Francis's  instrument  had  a  much  more  compli- 

to  tell  that  certain  imporiant  principles  were  in-  cated  action  than  the  type-writers  of  the  present 

volved  which  possibly   have  neen  utilized  at  a  time.     But   then,   as   now,  the  depression  of  a 

later  dav.  i  ([iven  key  caused  the  movement  of  a  correspond- 

The  beach  Much  I  ne.- Alfred  Ely  Beach,  of  ing  type  lever  on  the  end  ot  which  the  steel  rype 

New  York  city,  on  June  24,  1856.  took   out  a  whs  ca-'t,  upward  to  the   paper,   where   by   lis- 

patent  for  a  machine  that  was  the  first  device  of  stroke  the  impress  was  given  through  aD  inked 
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ribbon.    The  ribbon,  several  feet  long,  was  of  touching  of  the  appropriate  key.    Each  hammer 
silk,  impregnated,    nassin?   under   the   paper,  was  on  the  end  of  an  indiyidual  bar,  the  other 
This  ribbon  was  so  adjusted  as  to  move  witn  each  end  of  which  had  a  counter-weight,  adjusted  to 
impression,  and  thus  present  a  fresh  inked  spot  facilitate  the  general  action  of  the  impression 
for  the  next  letter.    There  was  a  frame  on  the  and  recoil.    A  cushioned  ring  was  suspended  in 
top  of  the  printing  apparatus  to  hold  paper,  and  the  type  circle,  through  which  all  the  letters  fell, 
it  traveled  from  side  to  side  over  the  type  circle,  and  by  which  an  even  impression  was  preserved. 
The  common  center  was  at  a  point  in  a  circular  A  blank  key  did  the  spacmg.    The  prmting  was 
platen,  upheld  by  suitable  supports  in  the  sides  through  an  inked  ribc)on.    An  attachment  pre- 
of  the  machine,  being  removable  when  it  was  de-  vented  two  letters  falling  in  conflict  at  the  com- 
sired  to  insert  new  paper.    The  frame  was  pro-  mon  center.   This  machine  was  apparently  a  per- 
pelled  by  the  unwinding  of  a  coiled  spring  m  a  feet  success,  and  awakened  a  great  interest  in  the 
drum,  round  which  was  a  cord  connected  with  minds  of  capitalists.    Plans  were  laid  for  its  de- 
the  frame.    Another  spring  on  the  opposite  side  velopment  before  the  trade,  when  differences  of 
of  the  machine  was  connected  by  a  cord,  and  had  opinion  arose,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
a  device  for  releasing  the  frame  to  move  but  one  machine  was  abandoned.   Mr.  Hall  developed,  on 
Sjpace  at  a  time,  as  an  impression  was  struck,  a  new  and  original  plan,  another  machine,  radi- 
There  was  an  alarm  bell  attached  to  the  frame,  cally  different  from  the  first,  a  description  of 
to  sound  four  spaces  from  the  end  of  the  line,  in-  which  is  given  in  its  chronological  place, 
dicating  to  the  operator  if  a  word  should  be  di-  The  Pterotype  was  the  invention  of  John 
vided  or  completeia.    At  the  finish  of  a  line,  the  Pratt,  of  Centre,  Ala.,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
frame  was  drawn  back,  rewinding  the  spring,  and  original  and  meritorious  pieces  of  mechanism  in 
the  paper  was  moved  forward  from  the  operator  the  type-writer  field.    He  was  a  resident  of  Lon- 
by  another  action.  A  blank  key  made  the  spaoeft  don,  England,  during  the  civil  war,  and  in  1867 
between  words.    Two   copies    were  printed  at  exhibited  his  machine,  explaining  its  construe- 
once  by  letting  the  inked  ribbon  run  between  a  tion  and  usefulness  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
thick  and  a  thin  sheet  of  paper.    There  was  a  He  also  read  a  paper  concerning  it,  which  was 
device  to  prevent  several  keys  touched  at  once  published  in  the  **  Journal '*  of  that  body.    Mr. 
bringing  up  more  than  one  hammer  to  the  cen-  rratt*s  claims  were  laid  down  as :  1.  The  bring- 
ter.    But  one  instrument  was  made  under  Fran-  ing  of  a  number  of  type,  in  arbitrary  succession, 
cis*s  patent,  and  that  printed  clean  and  more  to  one  point.    2.  The  making  of  legible  impres- 
rapidly  than  handwritmg ;  but  it  seemed  too  sions  at  that  point.    3.  The  feeding  or  moving 
bulky,  was  intricate  and  delicate  in  some  of  its  of  the  paper  across  said  common  point,  so  as  to 
parts,  and  could  hardly  stand  practical  use,  nor  make  the  proper  intervals  between  letters  and 
could  it  be  made  at  a  cost  to  let  it  be  sold  to  ad-  words.    4.  The  bringing  of  the  paper  back  to  its 
vantage.    It  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it  starting  point,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  it  in 
contains  the  essential  features  of  all  subsequent  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the  lines,  so  as 
devices  of  this  kind,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  to  make  the  necessary  spacing  of  the  letter.   The 
**  arranginp^  a  row  of  hammers  in  a  circle,  so  as  pterotype  was  covered  bv  United  States  Letters 
when  put  m  motion,  they  will  all  strike  the  same  Patent,  No.  81,000,  issuea  Aug.  11, 1868,  but  after 
place — to  wit,  the  center  of  the  circle."  repeated  failures  to  secure  a  proper  "  momen- 
The  Hall  Type^Writer. — Another  worker  in  tum  "  for  the  type-wheel,  Mr.  Pratt  abandoned 
the  field  of  invention  was  Thomas  Hall,  of  Kew  hisplan  as  impracticable. 
York  city.    He  had  been  experimenting  for  sev-  Tne  Hall  Type-Writer  of  1881. — This  is  an 
eral  years  and  studpng  closely  the  principles  in-  original  conception  of  Thomas  Hall,  of  New  York 
volved  in  type-writing  mechanism,  and  had  sue-  city,  radically  different  from  his  former  inven- 
ceeded  in  the  invention  of  a  sewing  machine ;  tion,  as  well  as  different  from  all  others.    It  em- 
but  restricted  finances  during  the  period  of  the  bodies  a  novel  application  to  bring  the  characters 
civil  war  prevented  any  rapid  progress  with  his  to  be  printed  to  a  common  center.    It  carries 
type-writer.    At  the  close  of  tne  war  he  settled  both  capital  letters  and  lower-case,  either  alpha- 
in  New  York.    On  June  18,  1867,  a  patent  was  bet  being  available.     The  printing  apparatus 
granted,  a  company  was  formed,  and  the  manu-  moves  over  the  paper  the  length  of  a  line.   Rub- 
facture  of  machines  begun.    Several  were  made,  ber  characters  are  employed,  and  sets  of  any  style 
and  proved  eminently  satisfactory.    One  instru-  or  language  are  interchangeable  by  the  shifting 
ment,  making  large  and  small  letters,  with  many  of  a  plate.    There  is  no  inking  ribbon,  impres- 
miscellaneous  characters,  was  sent  to  the  Paris  sions  being  made  direct  from  the  type.    In  the 
Exposition  of  that  year.    Another,  about  eight-  manipulation  of  the  machine  only  one  hand  is 
een  inches  square  and  six  inches  high,  was  exhib-  ordinarily  required.     The   finger   or  workine 
ited  in  Washington.    Its  capacity  was  400  words  mechanism  is  carried  upon  a  light  bar  frame,  and 
a  minute.   The  paper  was  placed  on  a  table  which  so  delicately  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  at  any 
glided  into  the  oottom  of  the  machine  on  a  frame  angle  for  working.    The  machine  is  built  in  two 
working  from  side  to  side  by  an  original  devise,  sizes,  the  "  Standard  "  and  **  Legal."   The  "  Stand- 
and  spacing  for  letters  accorcling  to  their  thick-  ard  "  is  14  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  8  inches 
ness,  giving  the  work  a  closer  appearance  to  let-  high,  its  weight  is  4}  pounds,  with  74  characters 
terpress  printing  than  is  ordinarily  done  by  type-  in  a  line.    The  "Ijegai "  style  is  17f  inches  long, 
writers.    On  return  of  the  table  to  begin  a  new  and  6|  inches  wide,  3  inches  high,  and  prints 
line,  the  sheet  was  drawn  forward  by  pressing  a  111  characters  to  the  line,  being  especially  de- 
knob  on  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  clean  paper  signed  for  document  work.    The  mechanism  is 
was  brought  to  the  common  center.    The  type  carried  upon  a  light  bar  frame,  hinged  to  the 
faces  were  on  the  ends  of  little  hammers  ranged  bottom  of  the  box  in  front,  and  provided  with 
in  a  circle  and  driven  to  a  common  center  by  the  pivoted  bars  at  the  back,  the  lower  ends  of  which 
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fit  into  serrated  catches  attached  to  the  bottom  English  journal  of  the  "  PterotTpei"  they  began 

of  the  boXf  so  that  the  frame  can  be  set  at  any  to  realize  the  possibilities  in  store  by  the  sul^ti- 

convenient  angle  for  working.  Two  distinct  mo-  tution  of  letters  for  figures  in  their  apparatus.  It 

tions  are  provided  for — those  affecting  the  paper,  became  evident  to  the  two  printers  that  there  was 

and  those  re()uired  for  orjerating  the  type.    The  a  fortune  for  him  who  first  completed  a  prac- 

paper  receives  no  lateral  movement,  that  being  tical  and  durable  machine  of  that  sort,  and  as 

provided  for  in  the  type  mechanism.    The  paper  Glidden  had  first  called  attention  to  the  idea,  he 

can  be  fed  equally  well  whether  in  sheets  or  in  was  taken  into  their  confidence,  mutual  sugges- 

web  form.    Trie  sheet  is  fed  forward  by  turning  tions  were  interchanged,   and  months   paired 

a  milled  disk  at  the  left  of  the  instrument,  and  while  the   rough  ideas  were  being  molded.    A 

for  the  hue  space  by  a  thumb  piece  operated  by  working  model  was  made,  which  proved  in  a 

the  left  hand.    The  tvpe  are  under  tne  control  measure  satisfactory.    Early  m  1868,  Soule  and 

of  the  ri^ht  hand.    The  space  for  each  letter  is  Glrdden  withdrew,  and  Sholes   was  left  alone, 

equal.    The  printing  mechanism  consists  of  an  His  lack  of  capital  threatened  serious  embarras»- 

upi)er  and  a  lower  plate  about  thret*  eighths  of  ment,  but  James  Densmore,  of  Meadville,  Pa., 

an  inch  apart.    The  lower  one  is  rigid  and  rests  another  printer  and  editor,  came  to  the  rescue, 

on  the  front  bar  of  the  frame,  while  the  upper  He  coined  the  word  **  ty()e-writer."    In  June  and 

one  i8  litngcil  to  a  rod  and  held  up  from  the  bot-  July,  1868,  two  more  patents  connected  with  the 

torn  plate  b^  levers  fixed  to  a  small  shaft  on  the  machine  were  issued. 

front  of  the  upfXir  plate.  It  is  acted  upon  by  a  One  improvement  after  another  was  develop* 
spiral  spring.  To  the  top  of  the  upjier  j>late  is  ed,  till  twenty-five  or  thirty  experimental  instru- 
screwed  a  rectangular  piece  of  ebonite  three  ments  were  made,  each  succeeding  one  a  little 
inches  long  bjr  two  and  a  quarter  inches  wide,  better  than  the  one  preceding.  They  were  sent 
in  which  are  pierced  72  tapere<l  holes,  each  hole  out  and  put  into  the  hands  of  interested  writers, 
corresponding  to  a  type  character.  The  print-  generally  stenographers  and  practical  persons 
ing  characters  are  raised  in  relief  on  a  thin  elas-  who  knew  better  than  any  one  else  what  would 
tic  plate  of  vulcanized  rubber  about  three  inches  be  needed  and  satisfactory.  James  O.  Clephane, 
square  and  stiffened  around  the  edges  by  a  light  of  Washington,  D.  C,  tned  the  instruments  as 
brass  frame.  A  variety  of  the  plates  are  manu  no  one  else  had  tried  them ;  he  tested  them,  one 
factured  so  that  any  class  of  tyi)e  may  be  em-  after  another,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  made  and 
ployed  and  any  language  written  by  the  simple  sent  to  him,  and  condemned  them,  till  the  pa- 
substitution  of  one  plate  for  another,  occupying  tience  of  Mr.  Sholes  was  exhausted.  Hut  Dens- 
only  a  moment's  time.  The  plates  are  attached  more  insisted  that  this  was  the  very  salvation  of 
to  an  articulated  frame  fittea  with  fixed  fioints  the  enterprise.  Sholes  kept  at  work,  and,  prof- 
and  constituting  a  double  parallel  motion.  It  is  iting  by  tne  suggestions  made  by  operators  and 
free  to  move  in  any  direction  with  equal  facility  critics,  reached  a  point,  in  1873,  where  he  deter- 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  required  letter  mined  to  make  arrangements  for  manufacture 
or  character  immediately  below  the  printing  post  and  general  sale. 

in  the  center  of  the  carnage.  By  the  depression  In  Feb.,  1873,  Mr.  Densmore  associated  with 
of  the  key  a  conical  pointer  depending  from  its  himself  G.  W.  N.  Yost,  under  the  firm  name  of 
lower  extremity  enters  the  opening  bearing  the  Densmore  and  Yost  A  contract  was  made  with 
required  character,  and  by  the  same  movement  E.  Remington  and  Sons,  of  Ilion,N.  Y.,  for  1.000 
the  carriage  is  depressed.  The  designated  letter  machines  certainly,  and  24,000  more  condition- 
on  the  plate  l)elow  having  been  carried  to  its  ally.  The  instrument  had  then  become  known 
place  over  the  paper  where  the  impression  is  to  as  the  Sholes-and-Glidden  type-writer, 
oe  made  is  driven  through  a  small  aperture,  and  The  first  instrument  was  on  sale  by  the  mid- 
the  impression  is  completed.  The  ink  is  supplied  die  of  1874,  and  by  January,  1875,  400'  had' been 
by  a  pad  lying  between  the  two  plates  against  disposed  of.  The  type-writer  steadily  became 
whose  surface  the  type  plate  is  pressed  by  every  popular. '  Special  tools  were  constructed,  the 
action  of  the  carriage.  plant  increased,  and  improvements  added.  In 
The  Sholes-and-Glidden  Machine. — It  was  the  spring  of  1876,  Yost,  with  three  experts, 
reserved  for  C.  Latham  Sholes,  a  printer,  Sam-  went  to  Cincinnati  to  establish  the  business,  and 
uel  W.  Soule,  also  a  printer,  and  Carlos  Glidden,  succeeded  in  selling  over  one  hundred  machines 
to  open  the  way  to  success.  At  the  close  of  the  at  retail  before  July  1.  He  then  employed 
civil  war,  Mr.  Sholes  was  made  Collector  of  Charles  Wyman,  from  the  assembling  aepart- 
Ciistoms  at  Milwaukee.  His  interest  in  printing  ment  at  the  factory,  to  come  to  Cincinnati  and 
had  never  flagged,  and  in  1866-*67,  with  Soule,  an  keep  the  machines  that  had  been  sold  in  order 
old  friend,  he  was  engaged  in  making  a  machine  and  continue  the  sales.  In  December  following 
for  putting  consecutive  numbers  on  bank  notes,  fewer  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  machines 
or  on  the  patjes  of  blank  books  after  they  were  were  in  use,  the  expert  being  unable  to  keep 
bound.  Soule  had  some  reputation  as  an  invent-  them  in  working  order,  and  the  instruments  were 
or,  and  the  two  were  brought  in  contact  with  continually  being  returned  for  repairs.  In  1876, 
Glidden,  who  was  developing  a  model  of  his  own  the  "  Sholes  "  was  shown  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
f or  agricultural  purnoses.  Glidden  was  interest-  position,  and  it*  advertising  matter  and  samples 
ed  in  their  work  and  called  their  attention  to  the  of  work  scattered  therefrom  to  all  parts  of  the 
fact  that,  pursuing  the  principles  there  erabod-  world,  creating  surprises  wherever  known.  Dur- 
ied,  letters  and  words  could  be  made  instead  of  ing  the  two  years  of  1876-*77  about  3,000  had 
figures  and  numl)ers.  Neither  Sholes  nor  Soule  been  sold,  ifp  to  that  time  its  general  appear- 
had  ever  soon  or  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  type-  ance  was  much  like  a  covered  box  with  a  set  of 
writer,  and  they  paid  little  attention  to  Glidden's  keys  on  a  projecting  table  in  front.  On  lifting 
comment.    But  having  seen  an  account  in  an  the  cover,  the  paper  carriage  was  disclosed ;  the 
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machine  was  then  seen  to  consist  of  two  pmts — 
the  body  contsiiiing  the  kejs,  action,  type-levers, 
and  inking  ribbon :  and  the  carriage  in  which  wag 
the  roller,  around  which  the  paper  was  placed. 
The  roller  was  a  rubber-faced  ojlindrical  platen 
to  receive  the  impression,  round  which  the  sheet 
of  puper  was  conducted  by  rubber  tapes  and 
metal  guides.  The  carriage  was  hinged  on  a 
supporting  bar  at  the  back,  and  uphela  in  front 
by  a  wheel  running  on  a  planed  way.  A  spring 
connected  with  the  carriage  iiaused  it  to  move 
forward.  There  was  also  a  ratchet  feeding  de- 
vice,  admitting  of  but  one  space  forward  aclion 
at  a  time,  with  each  impregsion  struck.  To  ex- 
amine the  work,  the  carriage  must  be  raised,  and 
when  a  line  was  completed  the  return  motion 
for  the  beginning  of  another  line  was  given  by 
pulling  a  cord  connected  with  pedal  action, 
which  necessitated  a  special  tabic  with  each  ma- 
chine. The  alphabet  consisted  exclu»ively  of 
capital  letteia.  On  the  front  of  the  rack  was  a 
scale  and  pointer  tor  regulating  the  work  and 
making  adjustments.  There  were  44  charac- 
ters on  the  kev-boanl,  but  by  combinations 
others  were  easily  made.  A  sheet  of  paper  S 
inches  wide  was  used,  although  the  dimensions 
of  the  instrument  were  about  10  inches  each 
way  on  the  table.  The  type  fitted  into  the  end 
of  the  bar,  was  of  steel,  and  each  letter  occupied 
a  space  nearly  equal  to  the  forward  movement  of 
one  tooth  of  the  ratchet  wheel,  the  spaces  having 
the  same  distance  by  the  action  of  the  space  bar 
eit ending  across  the  front. 

The  jtemlugrton  Machine.— In  1880  the 
firm  of  E.  Remington  &  Sons  assumed  the 
charge  of  sales,  and  their  name  thus  became 
fully  identified  with  the  sale  ua  well  as  the  man- 


forward  or  back  the  tangencT  no  longer  existed 

but  a  new  center  was  created,  devised  a  double- 
headed  type-bar  containing  both  a  capitAl  and  a 
lower-case  letter.  Letters  patent  were  granted 
April  30, 1878.  There  are  practically  two  centers 
of  printing,  and  the  platen  is  removed  from  one 
to  the  other  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The 
capitals  are  all  set  in  one  line  and  the  small 
letters  in  another,  no  matter  in  what  portion  of 
the  circle  the  type  bar  may  be  hung.  Thus, 
without  duplicating  the  keys  or  increasing  the 
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,      -   when  a    .    _ 

on  the  upper-case  shift  by  a  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  caused  the  requisite  movement  and  I  he 
capital  letter  made  its  impress.  The  new  ma- 
chme  was  called  the  Remington  No.  3,  and  the 
first  one  made  was  put  in  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  1878,  where  it  received  one  of  the  few  gold 
medals  awarded  to  American  inventors.  Another 
improvement  that  distinguished  the  No.  2  from 
its  predecessor  was  the  enlargement  of  the  letter 
distance,  so  that  sixty  impressions  or  letters  were 
made  on  the  line  of  6f  inches  instead  of  TO  inches 
as  in  the  No.  1.  Also,  by  a  slight  rearrangement 
of  the  keyboard,  39  keys  were  made  to  operate 
80  characters,  consisting  of  capitals  and  small 
letters,  figures,  punctuation  marks,  and  a  limited 
number  of  commercial  signs.  The  dimensions  o( 
this  machine  were  reduced  to  IQ  inches  square 
table  surface,  and  12  inches  heighL  Its  weight 
was  reduced  to  23  pounds,  and  the  line  to  6^ 
inches  in  length,  givmg  10  spaces  to  an  inch. 
The  Remington  No.  8  is  an  odvar 


organized  by  William  O.  Wyckoff,  Clarence  W. 
Seamans.  and  Henry  H.  Benedict,  all  of  New 
York,  uniler  the  firm  name  of  WyekolT,  Seamans, 
&  Benedict,  for  the  business  management  of  the 
work  in  han<l,and  a  steady  advance  in  improve- 
ment was  entered  upon.  It  became  evident  in 
the  spring  of  187.'!  that  a  machine  printing  cap- 
itals alone  would  not  grow  rapidly  in  the  pop- 
ular esteem,  and  Byron  A.  Brooks,  of  New  Yorlt, 
who  had  begun  as  early  as  1867  to  solve  the 
problem  of  mechanical  writing,  devised  a  ph 


professor  of  mathematics,  and  noticing  that  the 
type-bar  became  at  the  moment  of  contael  a 
tangent  to  the  circumference  of  the  printing 
platen,  and  that  by  moving  the  platen  slightly 


[nlrmluced  in  February,  1880.  It  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  its  wide  paper  carriage,  holding  a  sheet 
fourteen  inches  across,  and  printing  a  twelve- 
inch  line.  The  keys  are  increased  to  print, 
with  shift,  84  characters.  They  include  com- 
mercial signs,  marks  of  reference,  etc.  The 
frame  and  parts  are  strengthened  and  modified. 
This  wide-carriage  type-writer  is  demanded  in 
Europe  more  than  in  the  United  Slates,  for 
there  the  law  requires  many  documents  to  be  on 
paper  wider  than  ordinary :  yet  insurance  agents, 
abstract  makers,  and  manv  attorneys  in  this 
country  have  felt  the  need  and  welcome  the 
style.  The  degrees  of  spacing  are  at  the  will  of 
the  ojierator. 

Other  forms  of  the  Remington  machine  are 
made  for  special  purposes,  but  present  no  vari- 
ation In  the  principle. 

The  Hansen  Type-Wrller.— In  the  chrono- 
logical order  the  "  writing  ball  "  of  the  Rev, 
H.  R.  M.  J.  Hansen,  of  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, appears  to  be  the  only  foreign  com- 
petitor that  American  type-wnters  have.  The 
fln-t  patent  awarded  him  in  the  United  States 
bears  date  April  33,  1872  (125.652).  and  this  was 
followed  by  others  in  1872,  1874,  and  1875,  but 
none  have  yet  been  manufactured  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Cen- 
tennial in  1876.  and  won  a  gold  medal.  A  few 
have  l)een  brought  to  this  country  by  tourists. 
A  hemispherical  shell  is  mounted  on  the  mouth 
of  a  conical  shell.  Invert^,  and  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ball  protrude  the  ends  of  64  pistons. 
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penetrating  the  Interior,  Burrounded  b]'  springs, 
and  directed  toward  the  point  of  the  cone,  which 
is  open  an  inch  i«quare.  These  pishinB  have  each 
a  cup  for  fingering,  and  on  the  lower  end  a  tj pe 
fooe.  There  are  one  alphabet,  figures,  points, 
and  miscellaneous  signs.    These  an  necaaaviljr 


)  that 

r r -J J   " 

line  at  the  point  of  the  cone.  The  pisl< 
swiftlr,  noiseJessly,  and  easily,  strikin?  through 
an  inked  ribbon,  held  on  reels  on  either  side  of 
the  letter  orifice.  The  '■ball"  is  supported  by 
nrins  from  the  base,  and  hinges  on  one  side,  so 
that  it  may  be  lifted.  The  paper  is  held  in  a 
frame  resting  on  guides,  and  is  propelled  by  a 
coiletl  spring  connection.  The  framework  under- 
neath supports  an  "  anvil "  to  receive  the  impres- 
sion. The  leneth  of  the  printed  line  is  7  inches. 
The  "  boll  "  falls  slightly  under  each  impression 
and  releofes  the  letter-spacing  action.  These 
machines  are  in  use  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  top  of  the  bull  and  all  the  keys 
may  tie  covered  by  the  two  hands  of  the  operator. 
A  bell  sounds  four  spaces  from  the  end  of  a  line, 
and  a  scale  is  mounted  behind  the  machine  t« 
show  the  location  of  impressions.  The  apparatus 
stands  6  inches  high,  7^  inches  deep,  and  11 
inches  wide,  and  the  weight  is  about  B  pounds. 

The  CftllKraph.— This  machine  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Remington,  It  was  invented, 
perfected,  and  Introduced  to  public  use  by  Mr. 
George  W.  N.  Yost,  previously  mentioned.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  part  of  interested  per- 
sons and  patentees,  together  with  financial  em- 
Iwrrassments  and  difficulties  connected  with  the 
manufncture  ot  the  Sholes  and  Qlidden,  detcr- 
minucl  him  to  found  a  rival  enterprise.  Seventy- 
flve  |>er  cent,  of  the  macliines  sold  throughout 
the  country  had  been  returned  for  repairs,  and 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
reaching  a  low  ebb,  when,  in  the  summer  of 
187S.  Franz  Wagner,  a  skilled  German  mechanic, 
instructed  and  directed  by  Mr.  Yosi.  made  the 
first  model  of  the  •■  Catigraph,"  and  the  first 
patent  on  it  as  an  independent  machine  was 
granted  March  18.  1884  (U.  S.  Pat.,  295,468). 
Improvements  were  constantly  made,  a  factory 
was  ostahlished  in  New  York  city,  and  the  effort 
culminated  in  the  tnaaulacture  of  a  machine 


accomplishing  the  same  end  as  the  Remington, 
but  by  varying  methods.  As  a  matter  of  taci, 
Yost,  as  a  power  in  the  Remington,  fuuelit  him- 
self as  a  power  in  the  Coligraph.  The  Rem- 
mington  shops  and  the  Catigtsph  shops,  little 
dreaming  that  the  same  genius  spurred  them  on, 
became  rivals  in  putting  out  good  work.  The 
consequence  was  two  good  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket The  Caligraph  and  the  Remington  are  both 
"basket"  machines,  but  a  critical  examination 
shows  that  the  Caligraph  is  made  with  a  light- 
er frame;  it  does  not  have  the  shifting  bar  for 
striking  capital  letters,  but  arranges  a  series  of 
keys  for  capitals  on  either  side  of  the  main  board, 
so  that  eacn  letter  and  each  character  has  its  own 
independent  key.  The  levers  are  hinged  on  a 
principle  that  brings  the  key-board  nearer  to  the 
middleof  the  instrument,  and  ore  covered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  a  little  shelf  for  either  copy  or 
makmg  notas.  The  space  bar,  instead  of  beioK 
in  front  of  the  key-board,  is  on  either  side,  and 
instead  of  being  struck  by  the  finger,  is  acted 
upon  by  the  touch  ot  the  outer  edge  of  either 
hand.  The  Caligraph  is  made  in  two  sizes.  In 
No.  I  four  faces  of  type  are  offered,  with  48  char- 
acters. The  machine  weighs  about  15  pounds, 
occupies  lA  by  13  inches  of  table  space,  and  is 
10  inches  high.  No.  2  has  72  characters,  weighs 
about  21  pounds,  occupies  14  bv  18  inches  of 
table  surface,  and  is  13  inches  high.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  n  sheet  of  111  inches  con  be  typed 
with  a  line  of  Hi  inches.  The  capital-letter 
keys  are  black,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  board. 
The  space  between  the  operator  and  the  keys  is 
occupied  by  the  extension  of  the  different  levers 
to  the  hinging  bar.  The  cylinder  platen  has  a 
polygonal  surface,  the  impressions  being  re- 
ceived on  the  faces.  The  carriage  is  odjustable 
OS  in  the  Remington,  but  actuated  bj  a  lursion 
spring.  The  spacing  for  impressions  is  reeu- 
latedliy  a  double-sliding  ratchet  at  the  tiock  of 
the  paper  carriage.  In  April.  1663,  the  manO' 
facture  of  the  Caligraph  was  removed  to  Corry, 
Pa.,  and  afterword  it  was  transplanted  to  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  At  the  New  Orleans  Eiposition,  in 
IBUS,  the  Caligraph  received  the  medal. 

The  Brooks  Tjpe-Wrlt*r.— Byron  A.Bmok.i. 
of  New  York,  after  patenting  tbe  upper  and 


lower  case  improvement  on  the  Remington  type- 
writer in  18ra.  which  assured  the  success  of  the 
machine,  devoted  much  study  and  eiperimrnt  to 
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the  problem  of  i>roducing  a  perfect  tfpe-writer. 
The  features  desired,  in  addition  to  ease  of  oper- 
ation, durability,  and  manifolding  ability,  are 
automatic  variabls  space  for  each  letter  as 
printed,  according  to  its  width,  the  abilitj'  to 
read  each  word  and  letter  aa  printed  as  in  band- 
vrriting,  and  increased  speed.  The  result  is  the 
Brooks  type-writer,  on  which  patents  were  issued 
March  e.  1883,  and  Aug.  4,  lS85.  This  is  a  type- 
bat  machine  of  the  same  class  as  the  Remin^ 
ton,  but  is  so  constructed  that  the  printing  is 
done  on  top  of  the  platen  instead  of  underneath, 
and  is  always  risible.  It  has  46  keys,  printing 
92  characters  by  means  of  a  shift  key  for  capi- 
tals. Among  its  more  marked  features  are  12 
keys  printing  combinations  of  two  or  more  let- 
ters or  words  at  a  single  stroke,  and  a  space  key 
which  may  be  operated  simultaneously  with  the 
laat  letter  of  any  word.  These  elements  cousti- 
tut«  the  machine  a  practical  stenograph,  upon 
which  an  expert  operator  can  take  down  dicta- 
tion  in  full,  and  bv  means  of  Mr.  Brooks's  sys- 
tem of  abbreviated  long  hand  can  do  the  work  of 
the  stenographer  in  characters  that  can  be  read 
by  any  person. 

The  HAmmond  Typ«>Writer.— This  instru- 
ment is  an  original  and  most  ingenious  concep- 
tion, differing  in  construction  from  all  others  in 
the  market  It  was  invented  by  James  B.  Ham- 
mond, of  New  York  city,  as  the  result  of  some 


sixteen  years  of  study.  Mr.  Hammond  began  to 
work  before  he  was  aware  that  any  invention 
for  mechanical  writing  had  ever  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  otl^rs.  In  studying  out  tbe  prob- 
lem Before  him,  he  aimed  at  a  construction  that 
would  admit  of  speed  while  producing  a  perfect 
impression  and  alignment,  freedom  in  action 
and  lightness  in  touch,  with  »uch  a  position  of 
the  paper  to  be  written  upon  that  an  examina- 
tion could  be  readily  had.    The  plan  originally 


sisted  in  placing  the  characters  to  be  printed 
a  type  wheel,  any  letter  of  which  should  be  im- 
mediately impelled  by  any  of  a  set  of  keys  to  its 
proper  point  and  printed.  The  plan,  as  well  as 
the  means,  proveJ  novel,  for  while  during  forty 
yean  the  best  inventive  skill  had  been  devoted 
to  movements  of  telegraphic  type  wheels  (a  kind 
of  type-writer),  no  one  had  adopted  the  simple, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  difflcult.  method  of 


has  the  appearance  of  a  mammoth  inkstand.    It 

is  semicircular  on  the  front,  and  its  table  space 
is  a  little  more  than  half  the  area  of  a  circle  14^ 
inches  diameter.  The  distance  from  front  to 
back  is  13  inches,  and  its  gross  weight  in  wooden 
case  is  about  IS^  pounds.  There  is  on  the  con- 
vex front  a  series  of  30  keys  in  2  banks.  Each 
key  carries  ordinarily  8  letters  or  characters, 
arranged  as  capitals,  lower-case,  and  figures, 
fractions,  etc  The  ordinary  stroke  produces  a 
lower-case  letter.  For  a  capital,  a  "shift" 
marked  "  caps  "  is  touched  by  either  hand,  and 
the  jjressure  on  any  key  produces  its  appropriate 
capital,  while  a  similu  pressure  on  the  "  figure 
shift"  produces  the  required  figure,  fraction,  or 
commercial  sign.  The  keys  are  fitted  upon 
knife -shaped  levers,  which  converge  in  the 
"Monitor  turret"  in  the  middle  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  turret  is  open  at  the  top  and  on  tbe 
side  where  the  type  is  presented  to  the  paper, 
and  its  interior  can  be  r^dily  examined.  Stand- 
ing upright  in  its  center  is  a  shaft  carrying  two 
sections  of  a  tvpe  wheel,  facing  respectively  to 
the  right  and  left,  Thej*  sections  are  flanged, 
and  on  their  surface  in  bold  relief  are  the  char- 
acters to  be  used,  each  section  carrying  its  own 
quota.  By  pressure  on  a  spring  catch,  the  type 
wheel  can  be  removed  and  a  different  style  sub- 
stituted. On  either  side  of  the  turret  are  the 
spools  carrying  the  inking  ribbon,  which  can  be 
fed  from  right  to  left  or  left  to  right  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  Hidden  from  view  by  the  cover 
on  the  turret  are  a  series  of  pins  acted  upon  by 
the  key  levers,  so  that  when  a  key  is  depressed 
its  appropriate  pin  causes  the  type  wheel  to  stop 
in  the  proper  position  to  receive  the  impression 
of  the  hammer.  When  the  selected  type  is  in 
position  for  printing,  the  hammer  is  released, 
which,  acted  upon  by  a  spring,  gives  a  uniform 
blow  on.  every  type,  thus  giving  a  uniform  im- 
pression. The  paper  is  fed  in  from  above,  and 
passing  down  into  a  cylinder  of  nearly  horse- 
shoe form  in  its  sectional  view,  is  locked  in  posi- 
tion between  two  rubber  rollers.  By  the  turning 
of  a  thumscrew  It  can  be  fed  down  into  the 
cylinder  until  the  place  for  the  printing  is 
reached.  The  capacity  of  the  cylinder  is  such 
that  a  web  of  SO  feet  in  length  can  be  stored. 
While  the  columnar  scale  fitted  to  the  front  of 
the  cylinder  indicates  IDS  spaces,  yet  the  Ham- 
mond Is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  width  of 
page,  but  is  so  constructed  that  paper  of  any 
width  can  be  readily  used. 

The  alignment  is  extremely  accurate.  The 
type  segments  are  cut  specially,  and  all  the 
characters  print  in  equal  spaces.  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  paper  two  sheets  are  used — the  one 
to  be  printed^  and  a  second,  preferably  a  thick 
sheet,  to  be  used  as  a  "backer.  As  the  carriage 
will  hold  any  width  of  paper,  it  is  evident  that 
any  desired  margin  may  be  left  on  either  side  of 
the  writing.  There  is  a  shield  of  thin  metal  in 
front  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  to  insert  a  word 
or  character  accidentally  omitted,  if  the  omission 
is  discovered  before  the  paper  is  fed  up  for  the 
next  line,  it  is  only  necessarj-  to  move  the  car^ 
riage  until  the  place  where  tne  omission  has  oc- 
curred is  directly  below  a  notch  in  the  shield. 
The  omitted  character  is  then  printed  in  perfect 
alignment  with  the  others. 

At  the  American  Institute  Fair  of  1874  a 
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metlal  of  superiority  was  awarded,  in  1885  a  spe- 
cial medal,  and  at  the  New  UrleaDs  Exposition  a 
gold  medal.     For  the  purpowj  ol  manifolding, 

the  blow  given  by  the  haniir '"'  ' '' 

by  the  adiustinent  o(  a  thumu!rt:n;vir. 
The  Cr«nd«U  Type-Writer.  — This 

invention  of   Lucieu   S.  Crandall,  of   Svr , 

N.  v.,  and  is  radically  unlike  any  other,  llis  Brst 
patent  *as  granted  Dec.  20,  ISBl  (U.  S.  Pat.  251,- 
338),  although  Itxe  invenlJ)r'8  researches  and  ex.- 
periinenta  date  back  aa  far  as  IHiI. 


dtepensed  with  in  order  to  produce  perfect  tab- 
ular work.  A  cam  movement  is  subetituled  [or 
the  fornier  slot  movement.  A  new  ribbon  move- 
ment   ia  provided  dispenNH^   with   the  former 

projecting  shield.  The  type  in  the  sleeve  pushes 
the  ribbon  to  the  point  of  itniiact.  the  ribbon  re- 
turning with  the  sleeve,  and  leaving  the  writing 


tall  ti 


n  full  V 


M««hlne«  for  the  BUnd.— Several  maihines 
have  been  invented  (or  the  use  o(  the  blind, 
among  which  is  one  by  Daniel  A.  Johnston, 
which  enables  a  blind  person  lo  impress  char- 
acters in  rows  and  lines  so  as  to  be  read  by  the 
sense  of  touch ;  there  is  also  Foucault's.  preri- 
ously  mentioned,  but  nearly  every  style  has  been 
successfully  used.  The  blind  tearn  to  use  the 
tjrpe-writer  with  facility.  They  learn  the  posi- 
tion of  the  letter-boara  just  as  they  do  that  of 
the  piano  key-board. 

Other  Machines. — A  large  number  o(  small 
machines,  and  some  that  were  extremely  Iok- 
priecd,  have  appeared  at  intervals.  Among  the 
" '  iz  may  be  nameii : 


The  Pronty  Tjpograph, 

Prouty.  of  Chicago,  whifh  w 


theii 


ofE 


ment  is  small,  light,  and  handsome;  it  may  be 
operaled  on  one's  lap,  or  on  any  convenient  desk 
or  table,  with  ease  The  weight  is  15  pounds, 
and  it  occupies  about  a  cubic  foot  of  space.  The 
base  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the  principal  working 
parts  of  sl^el  and  brass.  Twenty-eight  keys, 
arranged  in  3  banks,  acting  upon  84  characters, 
are  employed.  Their  levers  converge  to  the  back 
of  the  machine.  The  characters  ate  all  on  a 
single  solid  piece  of  raetal  called  a  "  type  sleeve," 
Instead  of  on  separate  type  bars,  so  that  no  col- 
lision is  posi^ible.  The  sleeve  moves  up  and 
down,  and  turns  about,  and  the  letters  reach  a 


three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  make  its  impressioD. 
The  sleeve  is  provided  with  a  wries  of  holes  cor- 
responding in  number  and  distance  apart  with 
the  letters  and  other  characters;  by  their  use 
the  "sleeve"  is  adjusted  at  each  impression  to 
within  the  thouaandth  part  of  an  inch,  thus  in- 
suring absolute  alignment  and  adjustment  of 
the  line.  The  paper  is  fed  in  over  a  cylinder, 
and  during  the  operation  of  printing  the  entire 
work  is  in  full  view.  By  the  instantaneous 
shifting  of  one  sleeve  for  another  any  desired 
style  of  alphabet  or  language  can  be  used.  On 
either  side  of  the  sleeve  are  the  ribbon  spools, 
which  work  automatically,  and  can  also  be  wound 
either  way  without  touching  the  ribbon.  But 
one  stylo  of  the  machine  is  manufactured,  al- 
though any  number  of  faces  of  type  are  em- 
ploveil.  It  was  placed  on  the  market  in  1B8S. 
In  1887  the  machine  was  reinodeleil,  and  while 
the  principal  features  were  retained,  several  Im- 
portant improvements  were  added,  embodied  in 
pat«nts  No.  351,338,  No,  408.150.  No.  408,289. 
The  latter  machine  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
original,  occupying  18  by  14  inches  table  surfaov, 
witn  a  height'ot  81  inches,  and  an  increase  in 
the  weight  of   5  pounds.     Variable  spacing  is 


Proutv,  of  Chicago,  which  was  first  put  o 

1885.  The  base  is  of  cast  iron.  The  bar  from 
side  to  side  at  the  bock  supports  the  printing 
carriage,  to  which  is  attached  a  device  working 
through  a  series  ot  teeth  as  the  carriage  is  de- 
pressed, and  drawing  it  to  successive  spacer. 
The  carriage  has  a  groove  on  its  upper  side,  and 
in  the  groove  a  raela!  bow.  having  on  its  up^r 
and  lower  sides  electrotyped  characters  furpnnt- 
ing.  This  bow  at  one  end  is  attached  to  a  slide 
working  in  the  groove,  and  at  the  other  hm  a 
Bnger  piece.  In  the  bottom  of  the  groove  is  the 
ink-pad.  The  paper  is  held  over  a  nibi>er-cov. 
ered  cylinder  platen,  the  bottom  of  the  printing 
carriage  being  perforated  at  its  line  of  crossing 
to  allow  the  passage  of  a  letter  on  the  under  side 
of  the  type  bar.  The  bow  is  turned  as  the  signs 
on  either  side  are  needed.  The  weight  is  about 
10  pounds. 

The  Prontj  Type- Wrlt«r.— This  was  the 
joint  invention  of  E.  Prouty,  of  Chicago,  and 
his  wife.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  her  by  cer- 
tain braces  on  the  bridges  over  Chicago  river. 


The  machine  rests  upon  a  metal  frame  consist- 
ing of  a  strong,  tight  casting.  The  key  levers 
are  of  steel,  ami  are  hung  so  nearly  ujwn  the 
center  that  they  are  balanced  by  the  weight  of 
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the  type  bar.  The  tjpe  bars  Bnd  the  key  levers 
are  connected  by  a  strong-  wire  link.  The  kej'- 
board  is  arransed  with  reference  to  the  rapid 
action  of  the  flneers.  and  the  spacer  h  placed 
ID  the  middle  of  the  key-board,  nearest  to  the 
forefinger.  The  type  bars,  when  not  in  action, 
lie  boniontally  ami  form  a  semicircle.  They 
are  pivoted  to  a  flat  steel  ear  and  ground  to  a 
clone  tit.  The  ears  are  milled  into  h  metal  frame, 
and  held  in  place  bv  a  screw,  easily  reached,  thug 
Hecunng  lacility  ol  adjustment  in  setting  ihe 
alignment.  The  type  are  of  steel  and  have  a 
milted  stem,  which  is  driven  into  s  close-fitting 
socket  in  the  bar.  The  tape  han^  perpendicu- 
larly across  the  roll.  not.  as  on  other  machines, 
parallel  with  the  roll,  and,  as  the  tape  is  narrow, 
only  the  last  letter  is  covered  while  writing. 
The  entire  writing  can  be  exposed  to  view  by 
touching  a  spring  that  withdraws  the  tape  from 
the  roll.  As  the  tape  runs  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  roll,  the  sheet  is  never  soiled  bv  the  type 
stroke.  The  carriage  is  upright,  ana  it  is  euji- 
ported  by  wheels  rolling  freely  on  a  steel  rod, 
and  is  held  in  position  bv  its  own  weight. 

The  Yoang  Type- Writer,— In  December, 
1883,  Josiah  L.  Young,  of  New  York  city,  took 
out  letters- patent  on  a  small  machine,  which  was 
put  on  the  market  a  few  months  later.  It 
IS  on  a  wooden  base,  is  about  13  inches  long, 
fl  inches  wide,  5^  inches  high,  and  weighs  4 
pounds.  The  printing  apMraliis  is  in  o  car- 
rio^  sustaining  several  disks,  the  lower  of 
which  rotates,  and  around  its  edge  are  the  char- 
acters electrotyped  from  printers'  type.  On 
the  up[>er  disk  is  an  index  card.  A  handle  con- 
nects with  a  post  running  down  to  the  type  disk, 
which  revolves.  The  edge  of  the  upper  disk  is 
raised  and  notched  opposite  the  several  charac- 
ters, and  the  printing  is  accomplished  by  putting 
the  handle  in  one  of  the  notches  and  pressing 
down.  The  entire  carriage  falls,  being  hinged 
on  the  front  horizontal  bar,  and  held  up  by  a 
spring,  which  returns  it  from  each  impression. 
An  automatic  ratchet  action  moves  the  carriage 
along  over  another  space.  The  paper  is  put  on 
a  roller,  and  held  by  a  cli[i  of  metal,  moving 
forward  a  line  when  a  turn  is  made  on  the  but- 
ton at  the  left  end.  The  ink  Is  supplied  by  felt 
rollers  which  are  held  against  the  line  of  type 
on  the  under  disk. 

The  San  Type-Writer  is  the  joint  invention 
of  Lee  S.  Burridge  and  Newman  R.  Marshman, 
both  of  New  Y'ork  city.  There  were  two  patents, 
both  granted  on  April  7,  188S.  The  machine  is 
built  on  the  principle  of  the  stylus  or  single  key, 
to  which  all  the  type  are  attached.  The  appa- 
ntna  is  on  a  wooden  base,  weighing  altogettier 
H  ponnds.  It  is  12  inches  long,  8  mches  wide, 
and  3}  inches  high,  and  holds  paper  8}  inches  in 
width.  The  impressions  are  made  direct  from 
the  stylus.  The  Sogers  are  placed  upon  Ihe 
handle  o(  the  slide,  moved  till  the  index  point 
covers  the  requisite  letter,  and  then  pressed 
upon.  By  the  return  of  the  spring  action, 
which  follows  the  movement  of  tne  stylus,  the 
letter  spacing  is  given.  The  paper  is  inserted 
behind  a  kid-covered  roller,  ana  held  against  it 
by  a  metal  clip  in  front  and  a  wire  above.  Ink 
is  supplied  from  several  small  felt  rollers  held  at 
the  perforations  under  the  type  slide.  But  one 
alphabet  is  used,  and  one  style  of  type. 


The  World  Type-WHl«r.— The  patent  for 
this  was  issued  Oct.  12,  188H,  to  John  Becker,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  base  is  of  wood,  12  inches 
long,   9   inches  wide,   and   supports  u   delicate 


of  metal,  in  skeleton  form,  stand- 
ing 3  inches  high.  There  are  two  disks  or  seg- 
ments, one  in  front  containing  the  indei  letters, 
the  other  in  the  rear.  The  tvpe  is  cast  in  rub- 
ber, and  movable  by  an  index  finger  playing 
over  a  lettered  board.  The  paper  is  ted  in  from 
the  front,  over  a  rubber  cylinder,  and  held  in 

Elace  by  a  comb  spring.  The  impression  is  given 
V  placing  the  indei  finger  over  )U  appropriate 
character,  then  with  the  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand  gently  pressing  on  the  upper  horizontal 
bar,  which  extends  across  the  instrument.  The 
writing,  as  fast  as  made,  is  in  open  view.  Spac- 
ing is  done  by  the  pressure  of  the  second  finger 
of  the  left  hand  on  the  spacing  tuir.  A  milled 
head  adjusts  the  paper  and  the  spacing  between 
the  lines.  At  the  moment  of  impact,  a  locking 
apparatus  binds  the  letter  so  that  the  alignment 
is  accurate.  The  inking  is  done  by  two  pads, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  point  of  impact,  and 
every  downward  movement  renews  the  supply. 
A  sheet  of  paper  to  the  width  of  91  inches,  and 
of  any  length,  can  be  used.  The  instrument  is 
fitted  with  adjustable  type  plates,  thus  affording 
any  style  or  language. 

The  Herrlngton  or  Pocket  Type-Writer. 
— This  is  an  eitremely  small  instrument,  weigh- 
ing but  half  a  pound.  The  46  characters  ar& 
held  in  a  wheel,  and  paper  of  the  ordinary  size 
is  used.  Its  great  merit  is  that  it  tan  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  be  used  in  any  port  of  the  pages  of 
a  bound  book. 


Type-Writer    Paper,  —  Type- writing 
lines  ordinarily  carrr  paper  the  width  of  li 
letter,  or  atwut  Si  inches.    The  Hammond  lakea 


ly  width.  Half -note  sheets  are  preferably 
turned  so  as  to  receive  the  lines  the  long  way  of 
the  sheet,  and  printed  headings  are  set  to  corre- 
spond. Where  many  copies  of  a  letter  are  to  be 
taken,  a  stiff,  hard  paper  is  required,  and  this 
kind  also  copies  best  in  books.  Kuled  paper  is 
not  desirable,  for  the  machine  makes  its  own 
line,  and  the  spacing  between  the  lines  seldom  if 
ever  corresponds  with  the  ruled  spacing, 

Type-Writer  Inks,  have  a  glycerin  body, 
and  usually  are  dyed  with  anilines.  Purple  is  the 
brightest  and  most  penetrating  hue,  and  is  the 
most  frequently  used.  The  colors  fade  accord- 
to  the  cx)><>!iare  to  light.  An  impression  may 
fade  in  an  hour  or  two  if  exposed  to  a  bright 
sunlight,  while  in  the  dark  it  may  endure  tor 
years.  Ribbons  of  all  colors  are  prepared,  the 
'•  indelible  copyable  "  having  the  preference. 

Manifolding.— By  the  use  of  carbon  paper,  or 
manifold  sheets,  several  copies  can  be  taken  at 
one  working.  Care  must  lie  used  in  arranging 
the  sheets,  else  the  mislaid  sheet,  as  well  as  ita 
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immediate  neighbors,  will  be  spoiled.  Inasmuch 
as  the  impact  of  tbe  tvpe  hammer  makes  i\e  im- 
press tbrougb  the  ribbon  on  the  "  ribbon  sheet," 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  cases  the  rarbon- 
ized  side  of  the  carbon  paper  is  to  be  so  laid  that 
its  impress  will  be  given  as  if  it  were  acting  in 

Silace  oF  the  ribbon,  consequently,  in  laying  the 
olds  the  alternate  sheets  must  in  all  cases  be 
laid  with  the  carbon  side  up.  Care  must  be 
taken  lo  have  them  evenly  adjusted,  leat  the 
«dges  become  blurred  or  soiled.  A  book  of  al- 
ternate whit«  and  colored  leaves  is  made,  and 
put  into  the  type-writer  as  if  a  single  sheet. 
For  special  purposes  thin  oiled  paper  is  employed 
for  duplicates,  with  double  carbon  paper,  setr 
ting  off  on  both  sides,  the  work  being  readable 
through  the  oiled  sheets.  The  riblKin  is  removed 
to  save  its  interference  with  the  sharper  impres- 
sions. From  twenty  to  thirty  copies  have  been 
secured  by  this  procedure.  'Altiioueh  black  Li 
the  color  ordinarilv  useii,  the  set-offsheels  are 
readily  colored  with  aniline  dves. 

The  Stenoffrmph  or  SbortliBnd  Machine.— 
The  stenograph  is  the  invention  of  M.  M.  Bar- 
tholomew, who  was  court  stenographer  at  Belle- 
ville, III.,  near  St.  Ixiuis,  Mo.,  and  secured  under 
letters  issued  May  20,  18TS,  followed  by  several 
others  as  improvements  were  suggested.  It  has 
achieved  marked  success.  It  is  a  small  machine, 
consisting  of  C  writing  keys,  each  carrying  a 
marker.  There  is  a  spacing  key,  a  paper  guide. 
an  inked  ribbon,  with  reels  lor  holding  it,  a  de- 
vice for  moving  the  paper  forward,  and  a  reel 
for  holding  the  paper.  Four  of  the  writing  keys 
are  V-shaped,  and  one  is  straight.  All  the  letters 
can  lie  made  either  with  the  rijfht  hand  or  the 
left.  The  4  finger  pieces  on  the  left  of  the  key- 
board are  dupbcates  of  those  on  the  right,  and 


make  the  same  marks  on  the  paper.  Those  on 
the  left  are  operated  by  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  and  those  on  the  ripht  by  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand.  The  straight  key  is  operatod  liy 
either  thumb.  The  spacing  key  moves  the  paper 
without  making  any  mark  on  it  The  possibili- 
ties of  mechanical  writing  were  made  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  Mr.  Bartholomew  as  early  as 
1873.  Sentences  were  analyzed,  the  average 
number  of  letters  to  the  word  essential  to  legi- 
bility estimated,  and  he  endeavored  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  distinct  rooi-ements  of  the  fingers 
of  expert  telegraphers  and  musicians.  The  re- 
sult of  his  labor  was  a  machine  so  made  that  the 
complete  alphabet  is  produced  with  either  hand 
and  the  hands  used  alternately  in  writing,  as  the 


feet  are  in  walking.  The  problem  was  thus 
solved.  The  idea  of  V>shaped  keys  soon  pre- 
sented itself,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  undertaking.  His  work  proceeded  slowly 
but  early  iu  1879  a  machine  was  in  writing  or- 
der. The  first  person  t«put  it  into  practical  use 
was  Henry  Thwing.  of  Belleville,  111.,  who,  in 
September,  1870.  began  work  as  a  stenonapher 
for  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  Fairbanks  &  Co.  In 
the  autumn  of  1881  the  inventor  began  using  it 
in  his  work  as  court  stenographer,  but  no  ex- 
tended effort  was  made  to  introduce  it  until  the 
autumn  of  1883.  when  a  company  was  formed  in 
St.  Louis  called  the  United  Slates  Stenograph 
Company.  At  this  time  about  80  instruments 
had  been  sold,  chiefiy  through  the  efforts  of  the 
inventor,  while  still  continuing  his  regular  work. 
The  spelling  employed  differs  from  the  common 
spelling  chiefly  in  the  omission  of  the  silent  let- 
ters and  unnecessary  vowels,  with  a  strong  lean- 
ing toward  phonetics.  Owing  to  the  mechanical 
uniformity  of  the  characters  produced,  the  work 
performed  by  the  use  of  the  machine  is  more  ae- 
rate than  pen  and  pencil  shorthand.     There 


than  orainarjT  shorthand.  It  can  also  be  used 
without  looking  at  it,  enabling  the  operator  to 
look  at  the  person  speaking  while  writing  what 
he  says,  and  to  keep  his  eyes  on  a  book  or  paper 


watch  and  chronometer  maker,  . 
reputation  as  an  inventor  of  watch  machinery. 
In  his  type-writing  mechanism  he  sought  a  per- 
fect alignment  and  to  have  the  won&  printed 
in  view.  The  base  of  the  instrument  is  of  metal. 
Two  sixes  are  made.  The  No.  1  complete  weighs 
about  3  pounds,  is  9  inches  long,  2^  inches  wide, 
and  6  inches  high,  printing  only  capital  letters. 
No.  3  weighs  with  its  case  4|  pounds,  and  prints 
both  capitals  and  lower-case.  There  are  3  disks. 
1  vertical  and  revolving,  the  other  horizontal 
and  stationary.  The  vertical  has  printer's  type 
driven  into  its  periphery,  and  moves  over  a  tiio- 
ber-covered  cylinder  platen.  On  the  left  of  the 
instrument  is  a  projecting  frame  and  a  milled 
groove  in  which  runs  the  paper  carriage^  Prom 
the  back  of  the  frame,  between  two  standards,  a 
round  steel  arm  projects  to  the  right  and  over 
the  center  of  the  machine  about  6  inches.  This 
main  arm  is  fitted  with  a  beveled  toothed  lock- 
ing wheel,  back  of  which  is  n  space  ring  cont  tin- 
ing  as  many  different  depressions  as  there  are 
widths  of  letter?.  It  is  so  placed  that  each  letter 
is  opposite  the  proper  depression  on  the  locking 
wheel,  and  when  printeil  takes  up  the  space  that 
its  thickness  requires.  This  feature  belongs  to 
no  other  type-writing  machine  heretofore  known, 
and  entirely  eliminates  the  peculiar  ap|iearance 
recognized  as  a  characteristic  of  type-wriling  in 
general.  The  alignment  is  perfect,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  printed  page  is  as  If  done  in  a 
Crinting-ofllce.  The  operator  turns  the  rubber 
andle  on  the  vertical  disk,  until  the  index  An- 
ger on  the  dial  wheel  points  to  the  required  let- 
ter, presses  down,  and  the  letter  is  made.  The 
inking  apparatus  consists  of  a  round  pad,  re- 
volving on  a  shaft  fitted  to  the  inner  arm. 
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The  Colambla  Hnsic  Tjpe- Writer.— This  The  National  Trpe-Writer.—This  was  in- 

also  is  the  invention  of  Charles  Spiro,  and  was  vented  by  H.  II.  Unz,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
patented  Dec.  1.  1885.  The  music  written  by  classed  among  the  "  basket  **  machines,  is  0  by 
this  instrument  is  the  exact  equal  of  a  printed  12  inches  on  the  table,  and  7^  inches  in  height, 
sheet,  and  can  be  adapted,  by  a  special  device,  to  The  key-board  is  on  a  curved  line,  the  middle 
print  in  the  words  of  a  song  bv  the  use  of  an  of  the  curve  being  nearest  the  operator.  There 
additional  type  wheel.  The  mecnanism  is  small  are  29  kevs,  each  corresponding  type  hammer 
and  delicate.  It  is  4^  inches  in  length,  2  inches  being  triple  headed,  or  containing  three  charac- 
in  width,  and  2^  inches  in  height,  and  weighs  ^  ters.  The  keys  are  are  of  black  composition, 
a  pound.  There  is  a  disk,  a  handle,  and  a  base,  inlaid  with  white  characters,  and  arranged  in 
That  is  apparently  all.  The  disk  contains  on  its  banks,  formed  of  short  circular  segments.  The 
periphery  the  requisite  characters,  and  a  dial  on  carriage  is  not  hinged,  and  is  of  light  movement, 
the  mner  face  contains  the  representation  of  the  sliding  back  and  lorth  without  using  any  *'  re- 
character  that  is  produced  when  the  disk  is  de-  lease  key.  Paper  of  any  width  may  be  used 
pressed  opposite  the  index.    The  disks  are  3,  and  fed  in  without  raising  the  carriage.   An  au- 

1  containing  the  notes,  1  for  inserting  acciden-  tomatic  pointer  enables  the  operator  to  "  set " 
tals,  and  1  for  signatures  and  barring.  the  instrument  at  any  given  point  without  men- 

The  People's  Type-Writer. — This  was  in-  tal  measuring  or  reckoning.  The  ribbon  spools 
vented  by  Byron  A.  Brooks,  previously  men-  are  removable  almost  instantly,  permitting  dif- 
tioned.  It  employs  a  fixed  upright  type  wheel,  ferent  colored  inks  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper, 
with  two  rows  of  type,  and  a  shift  kev.  The  There  are  two  scales,  the  graduations  running  in 
platen  carrying  the  paper  is  in  a  vibrating  the  same  direction.  The  **  dip "  of  the  keys  is 
frame,  and  the  impression  is  made  by  pressing  exactly  alike,  and  the  touch  can  be  varied  by  the 
the  platen  against  the  type  wheel.  The  letter  or  *'  finger-key  tension  screw." 
character  desired  is  indicated  by  an  oscillating  The  Smith  Premier. — The  product  of  Alex- 
arm,  provided  with  a  gear  at  one  end  and  a  ander  Brown,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  has  no 
finger  piece  at  the  other  lying  over  a  curved  shifting  key,  but  a  aouble  bank  of  letter  keys, 
letter  plate.  The  platen  is  vibrated  bv  a  fin-  as  in  the  Caligraph.  In  all,  there  are  76  keys, 
ger  key  under  the  control  of  the  left  hand,  which  in  two  sets — the  capitals  above  and  the  lower  case 
also  operates  the  space  key  and  shift  key.  An  below,  but  laid  in  the  same  order,  so  that  only 
inked  ribbon  incloses  the  cyclinder,  or  a  pad  one  set  of  keys  has  to  be  learned.  The  shape  of 
may  be  used,  and  the  writing  is  always  in  sight,  the  ke^-board  is  rectangular,  and  the  keys  are 
There  is  a  *'  combination  ribbon "  of  red  and  in  straight  rows  in  all  directions.  The  lower- 
black,  so  arranged  that  all  capital  letters  can  be  case  keys  are  white ;  the  upper  ones,  with  the  fig- 
iirinted  in  red,  and  all  small  letters  in  back,  ures and  the  punctuation,  etc.,  marks,  are  black. 
The  type  on  the  cylinder  are  copper  faced.  It  is  There  are  no  wooden  levers  or  '*  shift "  kevs 
the  only  small  machine  that  uses  a  ribbon.  of  any  kind.    The  ribbon  is  fed  diagonally  tiie 

The  Yost. — A  basket  machine  which  chro-  len^h  of  the  line.  When  the  carriage  is  drawn 
nologically  follows  the  Caligraph.  It  is  much  bacK  to  begin  another  line,  the  ribbon  is  drawn 
lighter  than  the  Remington,  weighing  but  16  lengthwise  about  the  width  of  the  type ;  conse- 
pounds,  with  a  base  of  11  by  13  inches,  and  a  quently  the  entire  surface  is  used.  A  peculiar 
height  of  9  inches.  It  is  the  product  of  G.  W.  N.  "  rocking-shaft  '*  mechanism  transmits  the  power 
Yost,  so  long  identified  with  the  Remington  and  from  the  key  to  the  type  bars  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Caligraph.  The  distinguishing  features  in  the  leverage  is  the  same  for  every  key  in  the 
the  new  machine  are  (1)  the  absence  of  the  inked  board.  The  type-bars  are  mount«a  upon  hard- 
ribbon — the  printing  being  done  directly  from  ened  steel  conical  bearings,  and  are  all  If  inch 
the  type ;  (2)  a  double  alphabet— capitals  and  in  length,  so  that  a  perfect  alignment  is  main- 
lower  case — ^an  outgrowth  of  the  idea  embodied  tained.  Another  new  feature  is  the  locking 
in  the  Caligraph,  and  occupying  much  less  space ;  mechanism  at  the  end  of  a  line,  so  that  when  the 
(3)  there  ar;3  on  the  key-board  78  characters,  on  line  is  finished  all  the  keys  are  locked,  and  if  the 

2  banks  of  keys ;  the  keys  are  composition,  with  operator  has  omitted  to  notice  the  bell  he  is 
inlaid  letters,*  etc.,  smooth  surface,  and  slightly  prevented  from  striking  several  letters  one  upon 
concave,  the  lower-case  being  black  letters  on  a  the  other  and  ruining  an  otherwise  perfect  page, 
white  base,  and  the  capitals  a  white  letter  on  a  The  line-spacing  mechanism  is  greatly  simplified, 
black  base ;  (4)  the  center  guide  is  an  original  In  the  bottom  of  the  basket  is  a  circular  brush, 
feature  in  the  machine,  and  gives  an  absolute  which  cleans  all  the  type  simultaneously. 

and  perfect  alignment    Each  type  bar,  as  it  ap-  The  Barloek  Type-Writer  is  the  invention  of 

Iiroaches  the  paper  for  the  impression,  is.  received  Charles  Spiro.  It  is  on  the  inverted  semi-basket 
)Y  the  center  guide  and  firmly  directed  to  its  principle.  The  type  bars  strike  downward,  the 
proper  adjustment  There  is  no  perceptible  olow  oeing  given  on  a  cylinder,  over  which,  at 
friction,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  type  faces  to  the  moment  of  impact,  an  inked  ribbon  is  inter- 
strike  against  the  guide  or  against  each  other,  posed,  then  retreating  immediately,  leaving  the 
the  beveling  preventing.  The  "  pointer "  is  whole  line  in  full  view.  The  key-board  has  a 
simplified  to  the  last  degree,  and  dispenses  with  double  bank  giving  a  separate  key  for  each  char- 
the  necessity  for  mental  reckoning.  The  essen-  acter.  The  machine  is  made  in  two  sizes,  fools- 
tial  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  Yost  cap  and  brief.  The  Barloek  derives  its  name 
over  its  predecessors  is  that  its  type  bars  and  from  a  small  half-circle  of  conical  phosphor- 
connections  are  made  loose  and  not  rigid,  so  that  bronze  pins  immediately  guarding  the  place 
wear  makes  practically  no  difference  in  the  where  the  types  strike  the  paper.  As  each  type 
alignment,  which  is  controlfed  entirely  by,  and  bar  descends  to  print,  it  must  pass  between  two 
dependent  upon,  the  common  center  guide.  of  the  pins,  where  it  is  held  firmly  at  the  moment 
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of  printing,  thus  securing  perfect  alignment.  A  are  arranged  on  the  arc  in  front.  A  pointer  in- 
novel  feature  is  a  rubber  banding  fitted  to  the  dicates  the  character  desired,  the  movement  of 
feeding  bar.  so  that  no  matter  how  frequently  the  pointer  turns  a  vertical  printing  wheel  at  the 
the  paper  may  be  carried  back  and  fortn  the  base  of  the  pointer,  and  the  impression  is  given 
alignment  is  not  disturbed.  by  pressing  a  lever  with  one  of  the  fingers  of  the 

The  Anderson  Reporting  Machine.— This  left  hand.  The  inking  is  by  a  pad. 
machine  for  re{X)rting  in  printed  shorthand  is  The  Capital  Type- Writer,  was  invented  by 
the  invention  of  George  Kerr  Anderson,  of  Mem-  C.  T.  Moore,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  was  the 
phis,  Tenn.,  patented  in  1885.  The  machine  dif-  first  to  raise  the  unii.  from  a  single  letter  or  log- 
rers  from  the  stenograph  in  using  a  broad  strip  otype  to  a  complete  line  of  justified  matter  in 
of  paper,  and  in  printing  letters  instead  of  marks,  printing,  and  his  invention  forms  the  basis  for 
There  are  13  keys,  5  of  which  are  struck  by  the  the  construction  of  several  type-setting  machines, 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  hand  on  either  side,  The  Capital  prints  from  a  type  wheel  revolvinc: 
2  by  the  outer  portion  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  in  one  direction,  the  striking  of  a  key  co-oper- 
and the  dot  by  a  slight  movement  of  either  ating  to  bring  the  corresponding  character  U^ 
thumb.  As  the  svstem  is  based  on  the  system  the  printing  point  for  imprinting  it,  the  touch 
of  phonography,  the  aim  is  to  write  only  the  con-  of  the  next  representative  key  printing  the  letter 
sonants  of  a  word,  and  to  indicate  the  class  of  previously  set,  and  designating  the  character 
the  accented  vowels.  To  form  the  other  letters  corresponding  to  such  key.  This  mode  of  oper- 
of  the  alphabet  the  small  letters  k,  m,  t,  and  h,  ation  has  for  its  primary  object  an  increase  of. 
are  combined  arbitrarily,  thus :  h  t  m  (read  from  speed,  since  it  allows  the  type  carrier  to  movt* 
right  to  left)  equals  B ;  t  m  equals  D ;  h  t  m  k  from  the  letter  printed  to  the  character  desig- 
equals  Sh  ;  h  t  equals  Th,  etc.  The  figures  also  nated  while  the  hand  of  the  operator  is  passing 
enter  into  the  combination ;  the  dot  represen  s  to  the  next  succeeding  key.  Incident  to  this 
a,  an,  and,  or  I,  according  tx>  context.  In  all  mode  of  operating  there  are  minor  advantages^, 
there  are  125  contractions  and  abbreviations  in  among  which  is  clearness  of  impression  and  the 
the  system  which  must  be  committed  to  mem-  correction  of  errors  incident  to  striking  of  a  key 
ory.  Each  stroke  of  the  fingers  represents  a  not  intended  if  the  error  is  discovered  befonp 
word,  when,  by  an  automatic  movement,  the  the  next  key  of  the  series  has  been  depressed, 
sheet  of  paper  is  moved  forward,  and  the  line  as  the  letter  represented  by  the  key  errone- 
presented  for  the  succeeding  word.  ousiy  struck  has  only  been  brought  to  the  print- 

The  Crown  Type-Writer,  the  invention  of  ing  point  by  the  act  of  depressing  the  key,  the 
Byron  A.  Brooks.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  machine  being  provided  with  a  button  re- 
Crown  is  a  type  wheel  held  in  a  vibrating  frame,  sembling  an  organ  stop,  which,  with  connecting 
with  a  letter-plate  and  finger  piece  attached  to  a  mechanism,  is  adapted  to  suspend  the  action  of 
rack  which  meshes  into  a  pinion  on  the  type-  the  press  and  the  movement  of  the  paper  car- 
wheel  shaft,  and  rotates  it  to  bring  the  proper  riage  while  the  operator  depresses  the  right  key. 
character  into  position.  The  frame  is  then  de-  the  action  of  which  causes  the  type  carriers  to 
pressed  by  a  lever  worked  by  the  other  hand,  the  remove  the  letter  erroneously  brought  into  posi- 
wheel  striking  the  paper  on  top  of  a  platen.  It  tion  and  to  brin^  the  correct  character  to  the 
inks  with  a  pad,  and  the  writing  is  always  in  sight,  printing  point.    The  advantages  of  this  machine 

The  Morris  Type-Writer,  the  invention  of  are  its  use  of  printer*s  type  and  spacing  each 
Robert  Morris,  of  Kansas.  A  swinging  and  character  according  to  its  width,  pnnting  direct 
reciprocating  platen  carriage  carries  the  type,  from  the  face  of  the  type,  which  are  inked  with 
which  are  made  of  India-rubber.  A  guide  pin  is  printer's  ink  properly  distributed  thereon  by 
used  to  convey  the  type,  which  enters  a  counter-  composition  rollers  (such  as  are  used  in  print- 
sunk  hole  in  the  platen.  There  are  as  many  holes  ing  offices).  If  a  wheel  containing  type- writer 
as  letters  and  characters.  A  peculiarly  shaped  characters  requiring  uniform  spacing  should  be 
finger  points  out  and  guides  the  letters  required,  substituted  for  the  printer's  type  carrier,  the 
Underneath  the  type  is  an  inking  pad.  Forty-  spacing  would  adjust  itself  to  such  characters, 
five  tiharacters  are  used,  and  different  and  inter-  so  that  the  work  would  resemble  ordinary  type 
changeable  styles  are  provided  for  use  on  the  writing  of  the  best  quality.  The  work  of  this 
same  machine.  machiner  is  constantly  in  sight  of  the  opera- 

The  Victor  Type-Writer  weighs  about  5i  tor,  each  letter  being  before  the  eye  as  soon  as 

pounds,  occupies  a  spare  of  8  by  12  inches,  and  printed.    Its  weight  is  about  20  pounds.    The 

IS  especially  adapted  for  use  on  the  knees  while  construction  is  covered  by  an  elaborate  patent 

riding  in  cars,  etc.    The  letters  and  characters  containing  103  claims,  issued  Jan.  21, 18(K). 
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UNITED  STATES.  The  Administration 
and  the  Jndiciarv.— On  April  8  a  congres- 
sional commission  began  it  inouiry  into  the 
methods  of  landing  emigrants  in  SJew  York.  On 
April  18  the  New  York  State  Emigration  Com- 
missioners surrendered  their  functions  to  the 
(i^overnment  Commission.  A  temporary  govern- 
ment was  granted  on  April  81  to  Oklahoma,  and 
on  the  23d  the  Oklahoma  bill  passed  the  Senate. 


The  Pan-Electric  suit  was  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  favor  of  ex-Attomey-GenenU 
Garland  on  April  21.  On  thd  25th  the  congres* 
sional  investigation  of  the  Clayton-Breckenridge 
election  contest  in  Arkansas  was  begun  at  Little 
Rxxjk.  The  murder  of  the  Unitetl  States  mar- 
shal in  Florida,  whjch  was  discussed  earnestly  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  impelled  the  President, 
on  April  27,  to  issue  a  proclamation  that  Federal 
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ofBcers  tniut  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  d\s- 
charge  of  their  dntiea.  On  April  28  the  United 
Slutes  Supreme  Court  declarea  the  Iowa  law  for 
the  seiiure  of  liquor  in  original  packageB  to  be 
contrary  to  ttie  constitutional  provision  for  free- 
dom of  commerce  between  the  States.  Tho 
dressed-beef  Inw  of  Minnesota  was  declared  un- 
constitQtion&l  on  May  19.  SecretAry  Tracy  con- 
fliined  on  that  ilste  the  suspension  of  Com- 
mander HcCnIla  from  the  navy  for  three  years. 
On  May  2tt  a  national  convention  of  Stale  rail- 
road coram iMioners'  met  in  Washington.  The 
bill  to  admit  Idaho  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  July  3,  the  Wyoming  bill  on  July  10. 

A  board  of  ofHcors  of  the  arm^  to  reorganize 
the  Signal  Service  met  in  Washington  on  Nov. 
11,  the  day  on  which  the  annual  report  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  was  pub- 
lished.    A   conference  of  officials  of  tbe  Naty 


appointing  Judge  Henry  B.  Brown,  of  Michigan, 

w'hose  naine  he  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  Dec. 
23.  Gecirge  K.  Davis  whs  selected  as  Director- 
General  of  the  World's  Fair  on  Sept.  19. 

Heniy  Billinps  Brown,  lie  socceBsor  to  Justice  Miller, 
wii»  boTD  in  Lcc,  Mub.,  March  2,  1SS6.  He  woh 
graduated  at  Yule  in  tSSS,  studieil  law,  went  Co  De- 
troit, Mivh.,  became  a  conspicuous  member  of  the 
bar,  and  slier  a  wliile  waa  appoinlpd  district  at- 
tome.v.  In  1S68  he  beeame  circuit  judge  of  W«ync 
Cnuniy.  Thia  olflce  ho  beld  until  lie  was  appoinled 
judge  of  the  United  Slatca  t'ourt  for  the  eaetera  dia- 
trittnrtbe  Sixtli  Circuit  bv  President  Grant  on  March 
19, 1878.  At  the  diatript'court  in  Detroit  he  had  to 
adjudicate  on  a  icreat  numli«r  of  admiralty  caies,  and 
L.  I ._  i._ ,_ .1  ._  ...     ,j  ij^g  higbcBl 


Department  and  of  ship  buildere  and  steel  manu- 
facturers WHS  held  in  Washington  in  October 
with  reference  to  the  building  of  vessels  lor  the 
United  States  nary.  Mayor  Grant's  demand  for 
a  re-enumeration  of  the  population  of  Kow  York 
I'ity  was  refused  by  Ihe  Coikus  Bureau  on  Oct. 
17,  and  on  Nov.  6  Secretary  Noble  n-fnsed  a 
second  request  of  the  mayor  of  the  city.  On 
Oct.  31  Judge  Caldwell,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  de- 
cided against  the  right  to  sell  liquor  in  original 
packages  under  the  new  act  of  Congress  signed 
by  the  President  on  Aug.  8,  In  Philadelphia. 
Jad^  Reed  decided  that  the  law  passed  by  tlie 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  forbid  tho  sale  of 
oleomargarine  was  unconstitutional  in  so  far  as 
it  applieil  to  merchandise  brought  from  other 
States  and  sold  without  breaking  the  origin^ 
packages.  A  formal  announcement  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  to  be  held  in 
Chiciu^  in  1803,  was  made  in  a  proclamation 
i»«uedby  President  Harrison  on  Doc.  34. 

On  Feb.  12  the  Senate  conDrmed  tho  appoint- 
ment of  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan  as  Indian  Com- 
misaioner.     As  (Commissioner  of  Fisheries  in  the 

Since  of  R.  W.  Sherman,  who  resigned,  Presi- 
ent  Harrison  named  Lawrence  D.  Huntington, 
of  New  York.  The  death  of  Justice  Samuel  F. 
Miller  created  a  vacancv  in  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  the  President   filled  by 


Foreign  RelBtloits, — The  tripartita  treaty 
between  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain  respecting  Samoa  was  ralifled  by  the 
Senate  on  Feb.  4.  On  Feb.  13  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  resolution  to  congratulate 
the  new  republic  of  Brazil.  The  new  treaty  of 
cxtradilion  with  England  was  ratified  on  Feb. 
18.  The  lease  of  the  Russian  seal  islands  to  Ihe 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  was  renewed  on 
Feb.  18  by  the  St.  Petersburg  ^vemraent  au- 
thorities.    Tho  views  of  the  Russian  Oovemlnent 


20.  The  representatives  of  ten  Aineriean  repub- 
lics signed  the  international  arbitration  treaty 
at  the  Pan-American  Congress  in  Washington  oil 
April  2a  On  the  29th  the  bill  to  extend  the 
modu«  Vivendi  with  the  United  States  passed  the 
Dolninion  Parliament.  The  treaty  with  Ike  Sa- 
moan  Government  was  signed  at  Apia  on  April 
10.  On  May  IS  Secretary  Blaine  sent  a  letter  ti< 
Congress  recommending  an  inter^;ontincnlal 
railway.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was  appcrinted 
to  visii  tho  Alaska  seal  fisheries  during  tiie  sum- 
mer. The  licheme  of  an  international  American 
bank  discussed  by  the  Pan-American  Cungretv 
was  presented  on  May  27  to  lioth  houses  of  Con- 
gress in  a  message  of  the  President,  and  the  re- 
port on  a  customs  union  of  the  republics  waii 
transmitted  on  June  19.  On  July  2  a  meseage 
to  Congress  trora  President  Harrison  urged  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  facilitate  postal  and 
cable  communications  with  Central  and  South 
America,  and  on  the  12lh  he  approved  the  report 
of  the  Pan-American  Congress  on  monetary 
union.  Inmediately  after  tne  adjournment  of 
the  International  American  Conference  Ihe  del- 
egates of  eleven  of  the  nations  represented  by 
virtue  of  their  plenipotentiary  powers  formally 
accepted  in  the  name  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments the  proposed  plan  (or  submitting  all  dis- 
putes between  them  to  arbitration  before  resort- 
ing to  arms.  The  remaining  governments  have 
till  April  21,  1691,  to  signify  tneir  accession  and 
to  sign  the  treaty,  which  will  then  be  submitted 
to  the  Unite<l  Stales  Senate  for  mtifleation. 
Thcfie  governments  are  Ihe  Argentine  Kepiiblic. 
Chili,  Hayti,  Mexico,  Paraguav.  and  Peru.  In 
conformity  with  the  desire  of  the  conference. 
President  Harrison  transmitted  to  the  European 
governments  the  recommendations  concerning 
tho  adoption  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  The  recommendations 
respecting  the  survey  of  a  route  for  an  intercon- 
tinental railroad  were  adopted  by  Congress,  which 
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appropriated  $65,000  m  the  share  of  the  Uniled 
rotates  in  the  survey  for  the  flrvt  year.  Similar 
action  was  taken  by  the  governments  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Repiiblic.  Bolivia,  Braiil.  Colombia,  Fk;- 
uiulor,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 


In  ptirsu&noe  of  a  I-Molntion  of  rnngrea  the 
President  sent  invitations  for  a  meeting  nt  del- 
egates to  consider  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national monetary  union  to  assemble  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  tint  Wednesday  in  January,  1891. 
The  reoommendatinns  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  bureau  of  intonnatinn  at  Wash- 
ington were  approved  by  Congress,  and  the 
bureau  has  been  organized  by  tne  Secretary  of 
Stal«.  The  preparatini.  of  a  code  of  nomencla- 
ture for  articles  of  merchandise  exported  and 
impohed  was  liegun,  and  when  completed  it  will 
be  submitted  to  the  several  governments  repre- 
sented at  the  conference.  Congress  ailopted 
also  the  recommendations  in  regard  to  reciproc- 
ity treaties,  and  authorized  the  President  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  the  free  exchange  of 
certain  products  with  the  countries  of  South  and 
Central  America. 

[tobert  Adams,  Jr.,  was  nominated  minister 
to  Brazil  on  Jan.  30,  and  cunBrined  by  the  Senate 
on  Feb.  11.  Charles  Emory  Smith  was  noroi- 
iiated  minister  to  Russia  on  Feb.  la  Adam  B, 
King,  ot  Maryland,  was  appointed  consul-gen- 
eral at  Paris  on  July  3.  On  Sept.  36  the  Pres- 
ident sent  in  the  name  of  E.  Burd  Orubb,  of 
New  Jersey,  as  rainiater  to  Spain,  and  that  of 
Edwin  It.  Conger.  oE  Iowa,  as  minister  to  Brazil, 
Mr.  Adams  having  resigned,  and  both  appoint- 
ments were  promptly  approved  by  the  Senate, 
.'Vs  members  ot  the  International  Railway  Com- 
mission he  nominated,  on  Sept.  20.  A.  J.  ('assatt, 
ot  Pennsylvania.  George  JM.  Piillmati.  of  Illinois, 
and  Henry  O.  Davis,  ot  West  VirRinia.  For  the 
vacant  Portuguese  legation  he  sptcclc<l.  on  Sept. 
;».  George  S.  Bntchellor,  of  Now  York. 

The  Arnr.— Thn  armv  of  the  United  Slates 
in  1800  had  3,170  officers  on  the  list  and  a  total 
force  of  35,320  enlisted  men.  In  the  3.1  infantry 
regiments,  ot  which  3  arc  colored,  there  were  87*7 
iilllcers  and  13.135  men;  the  10  regiments  of 
cavalry,  3  of  them  colored  troops,  huil  433  olBwrs 
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and6.0S0men;  the5regiment8ot artillerr.of  13 
batteries  each,  contained  383  tifflcers  and  3.S';5 
men;  and  the  battalion  of  engineers,  recruiting 
partiee,  ordnance  depaKment,  hospital  serrioe, 
Indian  scouts.  Military  Academy,  rignal-serrice 
detachment,  and  different  tiranches  ot  the  ad- 
ministrative service  nuJubered  579  oRiccTs  and 
3.370  men.  Maj.-Oen.  John  M.  SchoSeld,  cnlii- 
nianding  the  armv,  has  his  headquarters  at 
Washington.  Majl-Gen.  Oliver  O.  Ifoward  was  . 
in  cumniand  of  the  military  division  of  the  At- 
lantic, occupied  by  3  regiments  ot  infantry  and 
4  ot  artillery.  Maj.-Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  com- 
manded the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  where  19 
regiments  ot  infantry  and  7  ot  cavalry  ate  sta- 
tioned. The  Department  of  Dakota  was  in  com- 
mand of  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  H.  Ruger.  The 
Division  of  the  Pacific,  occupied  by  4  regiments 
of  infantry,  3  of  oavalrr.  and  1  of  artillery,  was 
commanded  by  Brig.-Uen.  John  Gibbon.  The 
commands  in  the  other  military  departinenL< 
were  distributed  as  follow;  Department  ot  the 
■     ~  ■      ~         Wesley   Merritt ;   I>epart- 


bon ;  Department  ot  the  Platte,  Brig.-Oen.  John 
R.  Brooke;  Department  of  Arizona,  Brig.-Gen. 
A.  McD.  McCook.  Brig.-Gen.  John  C.  Kelton 
was  adjutant-general  of  the  army;  Brig.-Gen. 
Richard  N.  [Sichelder,  ouartermaster-genetal ; 
Brig.-Gen.  William  Smith,  paymaster-general; 
Brig.-Gen.  Beekraan   I>u  Bary,  commissary-gen- 


officer;  BHg.-Qen.  Thomas  L.  Casey,  chief  of 
engineers;  Brig.-Oen.  Joseph  C.  Breckinridtie. 
inspector-general:  and  Col.  Guido  N.  Liebpr. 
acting  judge  advocate  general. 

Pensions. — The  disbursements  on  account  of 
mtiitnrr  pensions  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1800,  was  1106.403,890.  The  number  ot  pen- 
sinners  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  year  whs 
537.944,  an  increase  during  the  year  ot  48,319. 
Of  the  total  number,  802.800  were  invalid  ei- 
soldiers,  an  increase  of  41,32.^:  104.456  widows 
of  soldiers,  an  increase  of  6.866:  5.374  invalid-' 
of  the  navy,  an  increase  ot  727;  3.460  widoo-' 
of  persons  who  had  served  in  the  navy,  an  in- 
crease of  104  ;  413  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812. 
a  decrease  of  190;  8,610  widows  of  survivora  of 
1813,  a  decrease  ot  1,354 ;  17.158  Eurrivors  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  an  increase  ot  03 ;  and  6,764 
widows  of  soldiers  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  an  in- 
crease of  5,58.  The  number  of  applications  filed 
in  1800  was  lOli.OU  and  the  number  ot  claims 
allowed  was  Be,637,  of  which  50,3^  were  claims  of 
invalids  and  14.612  of  widows  and  others.  The 
average  annual  amount  of  the  pensions  on  the 
roll  at  the  end  of  1889-'00  was  |183.94. 

Postal  Service.— The  number  of  post-offices 
on  June  30.  1800,  was  62.401.  an  increase  durinj: 
IhevearnfS.Oai.  The  revenneof  the  department 
tor  the  vear  1880-'90  was  $60,882,087.  and  the  ex- 
penditure |65.930.717,  During  the  two  years  ptv- 
ccdlng  14,073  postmasters  were  removed,  6,274  «1 
them  in  1880-'90.  The  number  ot  new  appoint- 
ments tor  the  two  years  was  36.680.  The  in- 
crease in  receipts  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year  was  over  $4,750,000. 

Pnblle  Landti. — The  aggregate  area  ot  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  States  and  Territories  survrypil 
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up  to  June  30, 1890,  was  986,084,675  acres,  and  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS.  The  elev- 
the  area  remaining  unsurveyed  was  829,410,472  enth  decennial  census  of  the  United  States, 
acres,  including  unsurveyed  railroad,  school,  taken  in  1890,  promises  to  produce  better  re- 
swamp  land,  and  private  claims,  Indian  and  suits  than  anv  investigation  of  the  kind  before 
other  reservations,  and  the  mountain  areas  and  attempted.  The  act  authorizing  it,  approved 
other  districts  unfit  for  settlement.  A  compara-  March  1,  1889,  provided  for  a  census  of  the 
tively  small  quantity  of  the  public  lands  suitable  population,  wealth,  and  industry  of  the  Unite<l 
for  homesteads  remain  available  under  the  laws  states,  to  be  taken  June  1, 1890.  It  was  enact- 
of  free  entry.  Alaska,  containing  869,529,600  ed  that  the  schedules  of  inquiries  should  be  the 
acres,  is  not  included  in  the  above  total.  The  same  as  those  provided  for  m  the  Revised  Stat- 
Gtovernment,  up  to  June  80,  1890,  had  patented  utes  of  1878,  as  amended  by  section  17  of  the 
to  States  for  wagon  roads  1,782,731  acres;  to  act  of  March  3, 1879,  "with  such  changes  of  the 
States  for  canals,  4,424,073  acres ;  to  States  and  subject  matter,  emendations,  and  modifications 
corporations  for  railroads,  51,379,346  acres ;  and  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
under  river-improvement  grants,  1,406,210 acres;  Interior,  it  bemg  the  intent  of  this  section  to 
total,  58,992,3o6  acres.  The  number  of  acres  give  to  said  Secretary  full  discretion  over  the 
entered  under  the  homestead  act  in  1890  was  form  of  the  schedules  of  such  inquiries.'*  Among 
5,531,678,  compared  with  6,029,280  in  1889,  6,-  other  changes  made  before  final  issue  of  the  new 
676,616  in  1888,  7,594,350  in  1887,  9,145,186  in  schedules,  it  was  required  to  be  ascertained  what 
1886,7,415,886  in  1885,  and  7,831,510  in  1884.  language  was  spoken  breach  person  enumerated: 
The  number  of  acres  entered  under  the  timber  thelengthof  time  a  resident  of  the  United  States: 
culture  act  was  1,787,403  in  1890,  compared  with  if  naturalized,  and  if  naturalization  papers  had 
2,551,069  in  1888,  3,735,305  in  1887,  4.224,897  in  been  taken  out.  Questions  were  included  to  dis- 
1886,  5,391,309  in  1885,  4.755,006  in  1884,  and  4,-  cover  from  mothers  the  number  of  their  children. 
084,464  in  1883.  The  number  of  acres  transferred  and  of  such  number,  how  many  were  living.  The 
to  actual  settlers  during  1889-'90  was  19,000,000.  act  directed  that  the  names,  organizations,  and 
The  receipts  from  public  lands  were  $7,470,370.  length  of  service  of  those  who  had  served  in 

Indians.  —  The  Indian  population  of  the  the  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps  of  the  United 
United  States  in  1890,  exclusive  of  the  five  civ-  States  in  the  civil  war,  and  who  were  survivors 
ilized  tribes  and  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  was  250,-  at  the  time  of  the  census  inquiry,  and  the  wid- 
483.  Of  these,  67,586  were  clothed  wholly  and  ows  of  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines,  be  taken  on 
44,522  in  part  in  citizens'  dress,  21,576  could  a  special  schedule.  It  was  also  required  that  the 
read,  24,976  could  speak  English  well  enough  population  schedule  should  include  an  inquiry 
for  ordinary  intercourse,  and  19,785  were  mem-  as  to  the  number  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  quaa- 
bers  of  Christian  churches.  The  number  of  roons,  and  octoroons.  The  Superintendent  of 
dwelling  houses  occupied  by  Indians  was  16,544,  Census  was  instructed  to  obtain  from  railroad 
and  167  church  buildings  were  provided  for  corporations,  incorporated  express  companies, 
them.  The  number  of  Indian  apprentices  was  telegraph  companies,  insurance  companies,  and 
570.  There  were  258  male  missionaries  in  the  all  corporations  or  establishments  reporting 
tribes.  The  number  of  births  during  1889-'90  products  other  than  agricultural  products,  re- 
was  5,181 ;  of  deaths,  4.719.  There  were  36  In-  ports  of  and  for  the  fiscal  vear  terminating  near- 
dians  killed  by  Indians,  13  killed  by  citizens,  and  est  to  the  first  of  June,  1890.  That  ofiicer  was 
7  whites  killed  by  Indians  during  the  year;  and  also  authorized  to  collect  and  publish  statistics 
the  number  of  Indian  criminals  condemned  by  of  the  population,  industries,  and  resources  of  the 
civil  and  military  tribunals  was  666,  and  by  tri-  Territory  of  Alaska,  *'  with  such  fullness  as  he 
bal  tribunals  529,  while  284  crimes  were  com-  may  deem  expedient,  and  as  he  shall  find  prac- 
mitted  by  white  men  against  Indians.  The  In-  ticable  under  the  appropriations  made,  or  to  be 
dians  of  Alaska  are  estimated  to  number  37,000.  made,  for  the  expenses  of  the  eleventh  census.'* 
The  aggregate  area  of  the  various  Indian  reser-  Authority  was  given  to  collect  the  statistics  of 
vations  in  the  United  States  is  about  116,000,000  and  relating  to  the  recorded  indebtedness  of  pri- 
acres,  or  181,250  sqiiare  miles,  or  sufficient  to  vate  corporations  and  individuals,  such  statistics 
give  each  individual  Indian  over  750  acres.  Dur-  to  be  gathered  at  the  same  time  as,  or  prior  to, 
ing  1889  and  1890  arrangements  were  made  for  the  general  enumeration.  Information  as  to 
the  transfer  of  14,726,000  acres  of  the  Indian  animals  not  on  farms  was  called  for  from  ofiicial 
land^  to  the  Oovemment.  sources.     In  section  9  of  the  act  the  Superin- 

On  Feb.  10  the  Sioux  Reservation  in  South  tendent  of  Census  was  authorized  to  employ 

Dakota  was  opened  to  settlement  by  the  procla-  special  agents  or  other  means  to  make  an  enu- 

mation  of  President  Harrison.  meration  of  all  Indians  living  within  the  juris- 

Political   Conventions. — A   convention  of  diction  of  the  United  States,  and  obtain  infor- 

colored  men  met  in  Washington  which,  on  Feb,  roation  as  to  their  condition,  classifying  them  as 

6,  nominated  P.  R.  S.  Pinchback  as  candidate  to  Indians  taxed  and  Indians  not  taxed, 

for  the  presidency.     On  Feb.  18  the  National  It  was  definitely  slated  that  the  only  volumes 

Woman  suffrage  Association  assembled  in  con-  to  be  prepared  and  published  in  connection  with 

vention  in  Washington.    The  Republican  Na-  the  census  should  relate  to  population  and  so- 

tional  Committee  came  together  at  Washington  cial  statistics  relating  thereto,  the  products  of 

on  May  27.    On  May  28.  and  the  following  days,  manufactures,  mining,  and  agriculture,  mortal- 

a  reunion  of  Federal  and  Confederate  soldiers  ity  and  vital  statistics,  valuation  and  public  in- 

was  held  at  Vicksburg.    A  national  convention  debtedness,  recorded  indebtedness,  railroad  cor- 

of  the  Farmers*  Alliance  began  at  Ocala,  Fla.,  on  porations,  incorporated  express,  telegraph,  and 

Dec  2  (see  the  article  Farmers*  Aluance,  in  insurance  companies,  a  list  of  the  names,  organi- 

this  volume).  zations,  and  length  of  service  of  surviving  sol- 
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diers,  sailors,  and  marines^  and  the  widows  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 

The  appointment  of  exi)erts  to  collect  special 
statistics  was  permitted  uy  a  provision  of  sec- 
tion 18,  to  the  effect  that  the  Superintendent 
might  withhold  the  schedules  for  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  and  social  statistics  from  the  enu- 
merators of  the  several  subdivisions,  and  might 
charge  the  collection  of  these  statistics  upon  ex- 
perts and  si)ecial  agents,  to  be  employ^  with- 
out respect  to  locality.*  The  employment  of 
experts  and  special  agents  to  investigate  and 
ascertain  the  statistics  of  the  manufacturing, 
railroMid,  fishing,  mining,  cattle,  and  other  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  and  of  telegraph,  ex- 
press, transportation,  and  insurance  companies 
was  also  sanctioned. 

What  is  termed  the  special  work  of  the  census, 
branching  out  in  one  way  or  another  from  the  in- 
formation contained  in  enumerators*  schedules, 
or  altogether  separate  and  distinct  from  the  ques- 
tion of  population,  called  for  the  formation  of 
numerous  divisions,  each  placed  in  charge  of  a 
special  agent  or  chief  of  division.  To  show  the 
method  of  organization,  the  names  or  titles  of 
these  divisions  are  here  given :  Appointments, 
Disbursements  and  Accounts,  Qeography,  Popu- 
lation, Vital  Statistics,  Church  Statistic^  Educa- 
tion, Pauperism  and  Crime,  Wealth,  Debt  and 
Taxation,  National  and  State  Finance,  Farms, 
Homes  and  Mortgages,  Agriculture,  Manufact- 
ures, Mines  and  Mining,  Fish  and  Fisheries, 
Transportation,  Insurance,  Printing  and  Station- 
cry,  Special  Classes,  Alaska,  Indians,  Social  Sta- 
tistics of  Cities,  Revision  and  Results. 

The  titles  of  the  first  two  are  sufficient  to 
explain  the  nature  of  work  to  be  done.  The 
division  of  Qeography  is  responsible  for  the 
proper  definitions  of  a(l  boundaries,  and  the  ex- 
act location  of  every  place  referred  to  in  official 
oensus  maps  and  charts.  The  distribution  of 
population  in  latitude  and  longitude,  determina- 
tion of  the  center  of  population,  distribution  by 
drainage  basins  and  in  accordance  with  tempera- 
ture, rain  fall,  .elevation  above  sea-level,  and 
certain  topographical  features  is  defined  and 
planned  as  part  of  the  general  work.  The  Pop- 
ulation division,  responsible  primarily  for  the 
work  of  enumerators,  then  undertakes  the  recep- 
tion and  sorting  of  schedules,  with  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  preparation  of  exhibits  showing 
in  every  detail  tne  preliminarjr  and  final  results 
of  the  census  pro()er.  In  addition  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  material  for  the  population  volume,  the 
task  of  compiling  the  volume  to  contain  the 
names,  organizations,  and  length  of  service  of 
those  who  served  in  the  army,  navy,  or  marine 
corps  in  the  civil  war,  and  who  were  survivors 
at  the  time  of  the  census  incjuiry,  and  the  widows 
of  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  will  be  carried 
out  in  this  division.  The  editing  of  this  latter 
work  includes  a  comparison  of  returns  received 
from  enumerators  wiln  the  records  of  the  Pei  *>ioii 
Office.  The  division  of  Vital  Statistics  accepts 
the  responsibility  of  giving  complete  anrl  ac- 
curate information  concerning  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths.  It  includes  special  studies  of  birth 
and  death  rates,  the  latter  in  relation  to  topog- 
raphy, drainage,  character  of  habitations,  over- 
crowding, poverty,  and  other  environments.  Sev- 
eral other  special  investigations  are  being  made. 
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Alalwroa 

ArfzooA 

ArkuiMS. 

Uattfornta 

Colorado 

CODlMOlkOt 

DeUwara 

DIatrlot  of  Colambia 

Florida. 

Oeorrla 

Idaho 

llhDoU 

Indiana 

Indian  Ttfiitory 

Iowa. 

KaoMi 

Kvntacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma^BachuMtta 

Michigan 

Mlnnesotn 

MIraUslppt 

MlMOun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakuts 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Peni>«y)vanla 

Rhode  Islsnil 

Soath  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

WestVfrginIs 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Delaware  Bay 

Baritan   Bay  and   Lower 
NowYork 

Total 
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02,200 

lia,0:M> 

68,850 

15SJM0 

4>90 

8,000 
TO 
fi6,6d0 
M,475 
84.800 
0€,680 
M.800 
81,400 
6e»020 
82,060 
40,400 
48,720 
88,040 
12,210 

8,815 
68.915 
88^65 
44,810 
<n,416 
14«.060 
n,610 
110,700 

9,805 

7,815 
122,580 
48,170 
62,260 
70,796 
41,060 
89,080 
9^ti80 
46,215 

1,260 
80,070 
n,660 
42.000 
266.780 
84,970 

9,6«5 
42,450 
49,180 
94.790 
66,040 
97,890 
620 

100 


8,025,600 


710 

lUO 

805 

2,880 

280 

146 

90 

10 

1,440 

495 

610 

660 

440 

400 

560 

880 

400 

8JB00 

8,145 

S.860 

<75 

1,485 

4,160 

470 

680 

770 

870 

960 

8U0 

860 

ISO 

1^000 

8,670 

000 

800 

9110 

1.470 

280 

165 

400 

800 

800 

8,490 

2,7« 

480 

2.326 

2,800 

185 

1,090 

815 

eso 

100 


61,540 

112.920 

68.046 

108,645 

4.b45 

1>60 

80 

64,240 

^^980 

84J90 

66,U00 

861,910 

81,060 

6^476 

81,700 

40.000 

46,4:!0 

29,895 

9,840 

8,040 

67,480 

79,206 

46^840 

eH,786 

146^10 

76.840 

109,740 

9,005 

7.456 

122,489 

47,«0 

4<(J580 

70.195 

40,760 


44,985 

1,0S5 
80,170 
76.860 
41,750 
262,290 
8:1190 

9,185 
4ai26 
66,880 
24,615 
64.4P0 
97,575 


66,000       2,970,000 


The  scope  of  inquiry  under  the  heading  of  Church 
Statistics  is  Hiuited  to  organizations  or  societies; 
church  edifices,  seating  capacity ;  val ue  of  church 
property,  and  number  of  communicants.  The 
division  of  Education  aims  to  secure  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  the  public- 
school  system,  with  a  showing,  as  complete  as 
possible,  of  the  forces  engaged  in  education  in 
the  great  groups  of  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools,  with  the  number  ot  pupils.  A  special 
feature  will  be  the  enumeration  of  pupils  under 
occupations,  from  which  columns  or  tables  will 
be  prepared  showing  who  attended  school  as  re- 
ported by  the  patrons.  The  Pauperism  and 
Crime  division  will  furnish  a  survey  of  the  ma- 
chinerv  of  arrest,  namely,  the  police  and  the 
constabulary ;  of  ccmviction,  i.  e.,  courts  havini; 
criminal  jurisdiction ;  of  incarceration,  or  the 
prison  and  the  prisoner;  and  of  release  from 
prison.  Reformatories  forjuvenile  offenders  aixl 
others  will  be  dealt  with.  The  cost  of  pauperism, 
with  pnupers  supporteii  in  almshouses,  will  !« 
shown  in  the  report.    The  division  of  Wealth, 
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Debt,  and  Taxation  includes  in  its  inquiries  the 
valuation,  taxation,  and  indebtedness  of  all  mi- 
nor civil  divisions,  with  exhibits  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  assets  and  liabilities.  National  and 
State  Finance  embrace  tables  and  texts  conceni- 
ing  the  past  and  present  financial  condition  of 
every  State  and  Territory,  with  exhibits  explain- 
ing fully  the  receipts  and  ex()enditures  of  public 
moneys  in  every  foreign  country.  A  full  history 
(if  all  national  loans  torms  part  of  the  general 
work.  The  principal  task  of  the  division  of 
Farms,  Homes,  and  Mortgages  is  to  discover  as 
fur  as  possible  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
{leople,  as  far  as  indicated  by  recorded  mort- 
gages, for  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1889,  the 
number  of  acres  of  agricultural  land,  and  the 
number  of  real-estate  holdings,  by  States  and 
minor  civil  divisions,  which  have  l)een  mortgaged 
in  each  year ;  and  the  amount  of  mortgage  debt 
placed  upon  these  two  classes  of  real  estate  by 
years  and  by  counties  will  be  ascertained.  The 
amount  of  mortgage  debt  upon  agricultural  lands 
and  upon  village  and  city.real  estate,  with  rates 


of  interest  paid  upon  debt  secured  by  real  estate, 
will  be  ^iven  for  each  county.  Agriculture,  as  a 
special  inquiry,  will  deal  with  the  productions 
of  meats,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  cereals,  devel- 
oping under  these  heads  for  the  past  ten  years 
the  results  obtained  in  the  tenth  census.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  forestry.  Special  reports 
will  be  made  on  horticulture,  viticulture,  irriga- 
tion, the  production  of  sugar,  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  fann  occupancy  prevailing  in  the 
South.  The  division  of  Manufactures  is  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  including  such  specialties  as 
distilled  spirits,  electrical  appliances,  printing, 
Dublishing,  and  the  i)eriodicai  press.  Mines  and 
Mining,  as  a  special  inquiry,  take  in  all  mineral 
resources,  treating  each  subject  more  exhaustively 
than  has  ever  l^en  attempted.  The  divisions 
under  the  headings  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Trans^ 
portation,'and  Insurance  have  each  in  charge  a 
lull  investigation  into  these  respective  subjects. 
Special  Classes  will  be  reported  on  in  tables  and 
texts  giving  all  particulars  as  to  the  insane, 
feeble-mind^,  deaf,  blind,  and  sick.     Statistics 
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Alabanoft 

AlukA 

Arisona 

AriuuMM 

UittfonilE 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  ColambU. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

IlUnola 

Ibdlanii 


Indian  Territory ■}  •Jj) 


Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

lionisiana 

Maine   

Maryland 

Masaacbuaetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York...  . 
North  Carolina.. 
NoKh  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon  

Peonsylranis 

Rhode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

T<>xaa 

rtah 

Vermont 

Virginia.  

Washington 

West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1800. 


Totals 


1.618,017 
21,989 

69,690 
1,128.179 
1,206,180 

412.198 

748,268 

168.498 

980,892 

891,428 

1,887.808 

84.886 

8,S2e,861 

9,ltt2.4(M 

182,984 
68,886 
1.911.896 
1,427,096 
1,868,685 
1.118,687 

661,086 
1.042,890 
8,288.948 
2,098,868 
1,801,826 
1,289,600 
2,679,184 

182.169 

1,068.910 

46,761 

876,680 
1,444.988 

l^S.fi98 
6.997,868 
1.617.947 

182.719 

8,672.816 

61,884 

818,767 
6.268.014 

845.606 
1.161,149 

828,808 
1.:67Jil8 
2,24^628 

207.9i)5 

882,422 
l,f66,98A 

819,890 

762,794 

1.686,880 

60,706 

62.886.648 


1880. 


1,2624S06 

88,426 

40,440 

802.628 

864.694 

194,897 

682,700 

146,608 

177,624 

969,496 

1,642,180 

82,610 

8.077,871 

1,978,801 


1.624.616 
996,096 

1,648,690 
989,946 
648,986 
984.948 

1,788,086 

1,686.997 
780,778 

1,181,697 

9,168,880 

89,169 

462.402 

62.266 

8i6.991 

1,181.116 
119,666 

6,082,871 

1,899,760 
86,909 

8,19^062 

'  174,768 

4.282.H9I 

27«,6S1 

99.%677 

98.269 

1.642,8fi0 

1,691,749 

148,968 

882.286 

1,612.666 

76.116 

618,467 

1,81  ^4»7 

20,769 


60,266,104 


1870. 


996,999 

""9,658 
484,4n 
660,947 
89,864 
687,464 
12^016 
181,700 
187,748 

1,184.109 
14,999 

2,689,891 

1,680,087 


1,194,020 
884399 

1,821.011 
726,916 
626,916 
780,894 

1,467,861 

1,184,069 
489,706 
827,922 

1,791,296 

20,596 

122,998 

.2,491 

818,300 

906,096 

91.874 

4,882,759 

1,071361 
1 14,161 

2,666,260 

90,993 

8,621,961 

217.858 

705,606 

i.M8*,526 

81.S.579 

86,786 

880,NS1 

1,226,16:) 

28,966 

442.014 

1,064.670 

9,118 


I860. 


88.66a871 


964,201 


486,460 
879,994 

843n 
460,147 
119,916 

7^080 

140,424 

1,067,986 

i,7il*.96i 
1360,498 


674.918 
107,206 

1,166,684 
708,002 
628,279 
667,049 

1.281,066 
749,118 
172,028 
791,805 

1,162,018 

"    28,841 

6,867 

826,078 

672,086 

98,516 

8.880,786 

992.622 

1 4,837 

9,889,511 

'62,466 

2,906,916 

174.620 

708,708 


1,109,801 

604,216 

4^2:3 

815,098 

1396318 

11384 

*  776,881 


1850. 


81,448321 


7n,698 


209,807 
99,697 

870^799 
91389 
61,687 
87,446 

906,186 

»l',470 
9S8,416 


192,214 

'989^406 
617,702 
683,169 
688,084 
994314 
897,664 

6,on 

606L526 
089,044 


817,976 

489,665 

61..547 

8,097394 

869,089 

i36a329 

•  •  «      ■  •  •  ■ 

.     18,294 

2311,7F6 

147,545 

668307 

1,002^717 

212,692 

11,880 

814.120 

1,421, €61 


805,891 


28,191,670 


«  (1)  Civilized  tribes,  66,269;  ration  Indians.  8.70S;  whites.  107,987. 
(2)  Indians  on  resenrations  in  various  :itates  and  Territoriea. 


t  Inclusive  of  South  Dakota. 
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of  all  kinds  having  reference  to  Alaska  are  beine 
prepared.  In  the  report  will  be  included  a  full 
statement  of  present  resources  and  probable  fut- 
ure of  Uiat  Territory,  based  on  observation 
by  several  special  agents.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  on  reservation  and  elsewhere, 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  report  compiled 
from  numerous  authentic  statements  handed  in 
by  persons  authorized  to  make  investigations  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  investigations  now  being  carried  on 
is  in  the  division  of  Social  Statistics  of  Cities. 
It  will  include  altitude,  cemeteries,  drainage,  fire 
departments,  government,  licenses,  parks,  police, 
public  building;,  streets,  street  lighting,  and 
water  works.  The  intention  is  to  deal  with 
cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more. 

The  results  of  the  eleventh  census  will  be 
printed  in  18  volumes.  The  first  volume  will 
give  all  data  as  to  population  by  States,  counties, 
and  towns,  nativity,  color,  etc. ;  Vol.  II,  health 
and  physical  conditions,  vital  and  morality  sta- 
tistics; Vol.  Ill,  public  schools,  illiteracy,  pau- 
perism and  crime,  and  churches  and  reli|2^ions 
denominations;  Vol.  IV,  trades  and  professions; 
Vol.  V,  survivors  of  the  late  war;  Vol.  VI, 
wealth,  taxation,  public  indebtedness,  estimated 
values  of  property;  Vol.  VII,  indebtedness  of 
business  corporations  and  individuals,  including 
mortgage  indebtedness;  Vol.  VIII,  agricultural 
statistics;  Vol. IX,  manufactures ;  Vol. X,  mines 
and  mining;  Vol.  XI.  fish  and  fisheries;  Vol. 
XII,  transportation,  railwavs,  navigation,  tele- 
graphs, and  telephones;  Vol.  XIII,  insurance. 
A  large  number  of  bulletins  have  already  been 
issued,  giving  results  ascertained  from  various 
official  sources  through  the  instrumentality  of 
special  agents  in  charge  of  the  several  divisions. 
By  means  of  these  bulletins  the  public,  through 
the  press  and  other  agencies,  are  kept  informed 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  investigations. 

Robert  P.  Porter,  who  was  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  statistics  of  wealth,  debt,  and 
taxation  in  the  Tenth  Census,  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Eleventh  Census.  Albert  F.  Childs  is 
chief  clerk.  The  official  staff  consists,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  superintendent,  chief  clerk,  and 
stenographers,  of  1  disbursing  clerk,  special 
agents,  and  10  chiefs  of  division.  The  act  of 
1889  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  census  at  an  annual  salary  of  |6,000 ; 
a  chief  clerk  and  a  disbursing  clerk  at  $2,500 ; 
2  stenographers  and  10  chiefs  of  division  at 
$2,000 ;  10  clerks  of  class  four,  20  clerks  of  class 
three,  30  clerks  of  class  two,  "  with  such  number 
of  clerks  of  class  one.  and  of  clerks,  copyists,  and 
computer?,  at  salaries  of  not  less  than  $720  nor 
more  than  $1,000  per  annum,  as  may  be  found 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  prompt  compilation 
of  the  results  of  the  enumeration  of  the  census 
herein  provided  to  be  taken."  The  actual  rat- 
ings for  those  emploved  in  clerical  and  statistical 
work  in  the  Census  Office  are :  Skilled  laborers, 
jp()00;  computers.  $720;  copyists,  $900;  clerks, 
s?l,0()0:  clerks  of  class  one,  $1,200:  of  class  two, 
$1,400;  of  chuss  three,  $1,600;  of  class  four, 
$1,800.  The  pay  of  special  agents  is  from  $2  to 
$6  a  day,  with  or  without  subsistence  and  travel- 
ing allowances,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
disbursing  clerk  gives  bonds  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  Suites  in  the  sum  of  $50,000. 
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Akron,  Ohio 

Albuiy.N.Y 

Alexoodrb,  Va. 

Allecrheuy,  i*A 

AlleotowD,  Pa 

Alpena,  Mieh 

Altoona.  Pa.  

AmMerdam,  N.  Y 

Appleton,  Wtt 

Atchiflon,  Kan 

AtJanta,Oa 

Atlantic  aty,  N.J... 

Aabaro,  Me 

Auboni,  N.  T 

AniniBta.  Ga. 

Auron,  III 

AuatUuTez 

Baltimore,  Md 

BaDffor,  Me 

Bata«Civek,Mlcb... 

Bay  aty,  Mich 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Beatrice,  Neb 

Belleville,  in 

Biddelbrd,  Me     

Bli:ghamton,N.  Y... 
Blrmtnifbain,  Ala  . . . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Brid^ton.  N.  J 

Brockton,  M»m 

Brookltne,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

BnlBiksN.  Y 

Burlington,  Iowa . . . . 

BuritDffton,  Vt 

Cambndgtp,  Mans  . . . . 

Oimden,  N.  J 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cedar  Bapida,  Iowa. . 

Charleston.  8.  C 

Chariotte.  N.  C 

Chattanooga.  Tenn . . . 

Chelsea,  Mass.  

Chester,  Pa 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Chicago,  111 

Chicopee,  Mass  

Chillocothe,  Ohio . . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Oleveland,  Ohio 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Cohoes,N.  Y 

Colambla,8  C 

Colambos,  Oa 

Oolombns,  Ohio 

Concord,  N  H 

Council  Blofh,  Iowa.. 
Covington,  K 


1870. 


&< 


Camberland, 

Dallas,  Tex 

Danbarv,  Conn . . . . 

Danville,  111 

Davenport,  Iowa. . . 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Decatur  111 

Denver,  CoL 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. . 

Detroit,  Mich 

I>over,  N  II 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Dulutb,  Minn 

Easton.  Pa 

East  St.  lioais,  lU.. 
£au  Clair.  Wis..... 

Elgin,  III 

EHzabeth.N.  J 

Elkhart,  Ind 

Ehnlra.N.  Y 

Erie,  Pa 

EvansvlUe.  Ind 

Everett,  Mass 

Fall  River.  Mass... 

F1ndhiy,Obio 

Fitchbnrg,  Mass . . 
Fond-dQ-I.Ac.  Wis 
Fort  Scott,  Kan... 


8.9M 

10,006 

dQ.T«8 

69,422 

S.784 

18,570 

8i.iea 

56,180 

«,T7» 

18.884 

S90« 

2,612 

8,aoi« 

10,610 

4,1% 

7,706 

2,S45« 

4,513 

2,616  • 

7,064 

2,57* 

21.789 

6OT* 

1,048 

2,940 

6,169 

9,&1S 

17,225 

U,TM 

15,889 

1.805 

11,168 

•29 

4,428 

169,054 

2674154 

14,489 

18,289 

1,064 

5,^98 

1,068  « 

7,064 

8,884 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

624 

2,941 

ai46 

6,096 

10,288 

a^« 

12.692 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

8,086 1 

186,981 

SS(Va26 

T,060 

18.969 

2,446 

••2J 

•••••• 

8.007 

2,516 

6^650 

96.888 

896.U99 

42,261 

117,714 

4,082 

144»0 

1,47& 

14,887 

15,215 

89,684 

9,479 

80.015 

2,608 

?»?^ 

»••«•• 

5^940 

42,985 

4S,956 

1,065 

4.478 

••••■■ 

6,098 

6.701 

18,547 

1,C67 

9,485 

108* 

1,450 

89,968 

a98.9n 

8,281 

9,607 

7,100 

8,920 

11^485 

816.288 

17,084 

99.629 

1,816  ♦ 

6,129 

4,229 

1&S57 

6,060 

9,298 

5,942 

7,401 

17,862 

81,274 

8,576 

12,241 

2,011  • 

10,020 

9,408 

24,506 

6,078 

8,056 

•••••• 

2.967 

^964 

6,542 

786 

4,751 

1.848 

20,098 

10,977 

80,478 

8,889* 

7,161 

4,749* 

4,759 

502 

12.035 

21,019 

79,67T 

8,196 

9,294 

8,108 

18,484 

70* 

8,181 

7,250 

10,987 

^644 

«»•••• 

2,298 

iJB» 

5.441 

5,588 

20,882 

1,085 

8,265 

ai66 

15.868 

&,85S 

19,646 

8,285 

21,830 

•••••• 

2,2!«1 

11.524 

26,766 

1,256 

8.815 

5,120 

11,260 

2,014 

12,764 

262* 

4,174 

27.601 

M.9« 

143^ 

l«Sc287 

ll,28S 

17^186 
lljBflO 
18,968 
€6fi« 
18,C55 
11,250 
25.S'« 
82gRjO 
19,61^ 
14,476 

484,489 
19,108 
18,197 
87,889 
19.088 
18,686 
1^861 
14,448 
86,005 
26,178 

448,477 
48,866 
1L424 
87,294 
ISLlOBi 

806,848 

»6l664 
28,566 
14,590 
7Q.0»« 
58.818 
86,189 
18,020 
54,965 
11,567 
29,1C0 
274X9 
2Q.2S6 
11,680 
14)89.««0 
14,050 

296^9C» 

861,858 

18,619 

82410t 
15;K>8 
17,808 
88,150 
174104 
81,474 
87,871 
12,789 
88,067 
l64kU 
11.491 
26,872 
61,820 
16,^41 
106.718 

oaoas 

206.876 
12,790 
8&811 
88.1  >.■( 
14,4t>l 
1&169 
17.415 

i7,8as 

87,764 
1J.H60 
29,70S 
40,6S4 
50.756 
ll,!^!^ 
74.89S 
IVM 
22.US7 
12,084 
11.946 


*  In  1860.    Census  figures  for  1850  not  available, 
t  In  1880.    Census  figures  for  1870  not  available. 
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18A0.    ,    1870. 


Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Fort  Wajn«,  Ind 

Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Galesborg,  III 

Chilvestoo,  Tex 

6k>Qeeflt«r,  Mass. 

GloveiBTllle,  N.  Y 

Qnnd  KapkUL  Mich 

IlafferatowD,  Md 

Hunilton,  Ohio 

Hannibal  Mo 

Harrisbonr,  Pa 

Hartford,  Conn 

Hastlnn.  Neb 

lUTerbllL  Maas 

Haaelton,Pft. 

Helena,  Mont 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Holyoke,  Maaa 

Uoaaton,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Ishpemfng,  Mich 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Jackaon,  Mich 

JackBonville,  Fla 

JackBonTiUe,  111 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 

JeCTenooTiile,  Ind   

•Teney  » Ity,  N.  J 

Jottet,Ill 

Kalamaaon,  Mich 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Keokak.  Iowa 

Key  West  Fla 

Kingston,  N.Y 

KnoxTiile,  Tenn 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

La  Fayetteulnd. 

Lancaster,  Fa 

Lansing,  Mich 

Laredo,  Tex 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

LeadTlIlcCoI 

Leavenworth,  Kan 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Lewiston,  Me 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lima.  Ohio 

Unonln,  Neb 

Lincoln,  R.  I 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark 

LockportN.  Y 

Logansport,  Ind 

Long  leknd  City,  N.Y.. 

Los  Angeles,  Cu 

LoolsTiTle,  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lyncbbnrg.  Ya 

I>nn,  Mass. 

Maoon,  Ga.... 

Madison,  Wis 

Mahanoy,  IVt 

Maiden.  Mass 

Manchester.  N.  H 

Manistee,  Mich 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marinette,  Wis 

Marlborough,  Mass 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

Medfor^,  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Merlden,  Conn 

Middletown.  N.  Y 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Mobile,  Ala 

MoUne.  HI 

Mnncle,  Ind 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

M  nskecon,  Mlcb 

Nashua.  N.H 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nebraska  City,  Neb 

New  Albany,  Ind  

Newark,  N.  J 

Newark,  Ohio. 

New  Bedford.  Mass.  . . . 
New  Brifrhtoo,  N.  Y . . . . 
New  Britain,  Conn 


1890. 


CENSUS  or  cimcs. 


964 

8,287 

i,88a 

17.718 

1,688 

883 

10,158 

4,17T 

18,818 

7,78« 

16389 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

4,618 

2,68« 

16,607 

8.879 

6,779 

8,210 

11.0S1 

8,020 

10,126 

7,884 

88,104 

17,96« 

87,180 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

8,817 1 

fi,8n 

18,098 

1,707  • 

4,817 

•••••• 

8,106 

2,668 

80.897 

8,245 

10.788 

2<8»6 

9,H(» 

8,091 

48,244 

«•••■• 

6,108 

6i909 

10,107 

2.868 

11,447 

1.046 

6,918 

2,74fi 

9,208 

8,1M* 

6^BM 

2,128 

7,254 

6,656 

88,546 

8,609 

7,868 

8,507 

9,181 

8,800 1 

88,260 

^478 

18,766 

8,867 

6,016 

10,882 

81,948 

8,076^ 

8,682 

8,925* 

7,785 

6,129 

18,606 

13,869 

80,888 

1,229 

5,841 

1,256  • 

8,046 

8,883 

88,921 

■••••• 

14,880 1 

7,489* 

17,878 

8,184 

6,727 

8,584 

18,600 

9^21* 

14,601 

757 

4,600 

8,441 

«••••• 

7,889 

2,167 

12,880 

12,828 

12,426 

2,251 

8,900 

8,867 

1,610 

5,728 

48.194 

100,7.'S8 

88,888 

40,928 

8.067 

6,885 

14,257 

88,288 

6,720 

10.810 

1,525 

»,1T6 

678  • 

6.688 

8.520 

7,867 

18,982 

88,586 

649* 

8.848 

8,M7 

ao29 

474* 

1,894 

2,941 

8,474 

1,898 

2,528 

8,749 

5^717 

8,841 

80,226 

3,559 

ia496 

8,005 

6.049 

80,061 

71.440 

2,564* 

18,066 

80.515 

82,034 

8.08S* 

4.166 

6n6 

2,998 

8.540 

6,718 

M60* 

6.002 

6,820 

10,51.3 

10,165 

25.S65 

1,916* 

6.050 

8.1  m 

15.896 

8**.'«94 

106,069 

8.6.%4 

6,698 

16,441 

81,820 

■  •  ■  •  «  • 

7,495 

8,089 

9,480 

11,811 
8^898 
88,076 
16.864 
89.064 
24,651 
18,864 
60,278 
10,118 
17,566 
18,867 
89,885 
58,280 
18,584 
27,412 
11,878 
18,884 
48,648 
8^687 
87,567 

106,486 
11,197 
11,079 
90,798 
17,801 
10,740 
16,088 
10,666 

163,008 
88,864 
17,858 
88,816 

182.716 
14,101 
18,060 
21,261 
22,586 
8^090 
16,848 
88,011 
18,108 
11,819 
44,664 
11.218 
19,768 
14,664 
21.701 
81,667 
15,987 
6M54 
80,856 
86.874 
16,086 
18,888 
80.506 
60,896 

161,129 
77,696 
19,709 
66,787 
88,746 
18,426 
11,286 
28,081 
44,126 
12,812 
18,478 
11,528 
18,806 
20,741 
11,079 
64,496 
21,652 
ll,9n 

804,468 

164,788 
81,076 
12,000 
11,845 
11.454 
22.702 
19.811 
76,168 
11,491 
21.0.^9 

181.880 
14,270 
40,788 
16.428 
19,007 


New  Brunswick^  N.  J. . 

Newbnrgh,  N.  1 

Nowbnryport,  Mass. . . . 

Newcastle,  Pa 

New  llaTen,  Conn 

New  London,  Conn .... 

New  Orleans,  La 

Newport,  Ky 

Newport,  R.  I 

Newton,  Mass 

New  York,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Ya. 

Norristown,  Pa 

North  Adams,  Mass. . . . 
Nortbamptiin,  Mass .... 

Norwalk,  Conn 

Norwich,  Conn 

Oakland,  Cal 

Ogden,  Utah 

Ogdensborar,  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Neb 

Orange,  N.  J 

<Jshkosh,  Wis 

Oswego,  N.Y 

FRdncah,Ky 

Passaic,  N.  J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Piawtacket,  B.  I 

Pensacok.  Fla 

Peoria.  lU 

Petersburg,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

PitUburg,  Pa 

Pitulleld,  Mass 

Fort  Huron,  Mieh. . : . . . 

Portland,  Me , 

Portland,  Ore 

Portsmouth.  Ohio 

Pottstown,  P» , 

PotUTille,Pa , 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.. . . 

Providence,  R.I 

Puebk>  City,  Col 

Qniney,IIL 

Quincy,  Mass 

Radne,Wls  , 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Beadbg,  Pft 

Richmond,  Ind , 

Richmond,  Ya , 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

Rockford,  lU 

Rock  Island,  III 

Rome,  N.Y 

Rutland,  Yt 

Baeramento,  Cal , 

Saginaw,  Mich , 

8t  Joseph.  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul  Minn 

Salem,  Mass , 

Salt  Lake  City.  UUh... 

San  Antonio.  Tex , 

San  Diego,  Cal ^ 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

^an  Jos6,  Cal 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. , 

Savannah.  Ga 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sedalia,Mo 

Shamokin,  Pa 

Sheboygan,  Wis 

Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Shrevoport.  La , 

Sluux  City,  Iowa , 

Somenrille,  Ma^s 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Spokane  Palls.  Wash . . . 

Springfield,  III 

Springfield,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mo 

SpringfleM.  Ohio 

Stamford,  Conn 

Steubenvllle.  Ohio. 

Stillwater,  Minn 

Stockton,  Cal 


1850. 


1870.   I    i8eo. 


10,019 

1^058 

16,608 

11.416 

17.014 

88,0&7 

9.672 

12,595 

18,947 

1,614 

6.164 

11,600 

80,845 

60,840 

61.898 

8.991 

9,576 

1^757 

116,876 

191,418 

24^080 

6.896 

16,087 

24.918 

9,608 

12,621 

19,457 

^858 

12,826 

84,8;9 

616.647 

942,298 

1,615301 

14,826 

19J289 

84,871 

6,024 

10,768 

19,791 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

10,191 1 

16,074 

^878 

10.160 

14,990 

4,651 

18,119 

17,747 

10,266 

16,668 

16,166 

1,649  ♦ 

11,104 

48,668 

1,464  « 

8,127 

14,889 

7,409* 

10,076 

11,662 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

16,0S8 

140,458 

4,885 

9,848 

16.644 

6,086* 

18,668 

28,886 

12,206 

80,910 

81,642 

8,428 

6,866 

18,076 

•  •  ■  ■  •  ■ 

6^688 1 

18.088 

11,884 

88,679 

76347 

••■••• 

6,619 

87,688 

8,164 

8347 

11,760 

^096 

82,849 

41.024 

14.010 

18,960 

88,680 

181,876 

674,088 

1,0463«4 

46,601 

66.076 

286,617 

6,878 

11,118 

17,281 

1.684 

^978 

18.648 

80,816 

8M18 

86,425 

8,868* 

6,898 

46,866 

4,011 

10,698 

12,894 

1,664 

4,186 

18,866 

7,616 

18,884 

14,117 

•«■••• 

80,060 

88,206 

41,518 

68,904 

188,146 

•«•••• 

666 

84,666 

6,908 

84,063 

81.494 

6.017 

7,448 

16,728 

6.107 

9,880 

81,014 

4,614 

7,790 

12,678 

1^748 

88.980 

66,661 

1,448 

9,446 

16,608 

87,670 

61.088 

61,866 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

6,188 

16,159 

8,006 

68,886 

188,696 

8,098 

11,049 

88,664 

1,711 

7.890 

18,684 

7,918 

11,000 

14.991 

8.716 

9,884 

J  1,760 

6,880 

16,888 

86366 

917 

7.460 

46322 

8.988* 

19,666 

62,824 

77,860 

810,864 

461,770 

1,118 

80,060 

188,166 

80.264 

84.117 

80,801 

6,167 

18,864 

44,848 

8,488 

18,256 

87,678 

781* 

2.8U0 

16,150 

8.408* 

18,000 

IM^J 

66,802* 

149,478 

89a097 

8,679* 

9,089 

18,060 

4,650 

8,587 

11,976 

16,812 

28,285 

48,189 

8,921 

11,026 

19,9(12 

9.28S* 

86,098 

75,216 

1,107 

42,8»7 

4,660 

14,068 

'ii9i 

2,282 

14,408 

4,26-2  ♦ 

^810 

16359 

1,987  • 

8,961 

1^944 

1,728 

4,007 

11,970 

767* 

8.401 

87.806 

8,640 

14,6S5 

40.1.^ 

1,662 

7,206 

21,bl9 

••■■•• 

850t 

19322 

4,r«) 

17,864 

24,968 

11.766 

20,708 

44,179 

416 

5,556 

21.850 

^108 

12,6f)2 

81.895 

6,000 

9.714 

15,700 

6,140 

8,107 

18.894 

•621 

4,124 

11.260 

8.679* 

10,066 

14,424 

S'Z6 
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I860. 


1870. 


Snpeiior,  Win 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Taooma,  Wub     .... 

TftUDtOD.  Mom 

Terre  Haute,  iDd 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Topeka,  Run 

Treoton,  N.  J 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Ut1ca.N.  Y 

Vickabut];,  Miss 

Wa-ro,  Tex 

Waltfaam,  Masa 

Warwick,  R.  I 

WaahlngtoD^D.  C... 
Waterbury,  Oonn . . . . 
Watertown,  N.  Y... 
Wes(  Bay  City.  Mich. 

West  Troy,  N.Y 

Weymouth,  Mass. . . . 
Wheelinir.  W.  Va.... 

Wichita,  Kao 

Wilkesbane,  Pa. 

WIlHamsport  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Wilmington,  N.O.... 

Winona,  Minn 

Wobum,  Mass 

WooDsocket,  B.  I 

Worcester,  Mass 

Yonkers,  N.Y 

York,  Pa 

Yoangstown,  Oblo. . . 
ZanesrUle,  Ohio 


1890. 


&84« 

•••■•• 

11,988 

92,271 

28,061 

88,148 

■■■••• 

78 

86,006 

10,441 

18,629 

25,448 

4,051 

16,lu8 

84»,217 

8,829 

81,584 

81,484 

7W* 

6.790 

81.007 

6,461 

22,874 

67,458 

28,7(» 

46.465 

60,966 

17.565 

28.804 

44.007 

8,678 

12,448 

18,878 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

8,008 

14,445 

4,464 

9,066 

18.707 

7,740 

10.458 

17,761 

40,001 

109.199 

28a892 

6,187 

10,826 

28,646 

7,201 

9,886 

14,725 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

7,064 

12,981 

7,564 

10,698 

12,967 

5,860 

9,010 

10,866 

11,485 

19,280 

85,018 

■  •  •  •  ■  • 

689 

28.868 

2,928 

10,174 

87,718 

1,616 

16,080 

27,182 

18,979 

80,841 

61,481 

7,264 

18,446 

20,056 

2.464  • 

7,192 

18,206 

8,956 

8,560 

18,499 

•  •■••• 

11,687 

20.880 

17,049 

41,106 

84.666 

4,160 

18,857 

82,088 

1,960 

11,008 

20,798 

2,802 

8,075 

88,220 

7,929 

10,011 

21,009 

Population. — For  enumeration  purposes,  the 
(Jnited  States  and  the  Territories  were  divided 
into  175  districts.  For  each  of  these  districts  a 
supe.rvisor  was  appointed  by  the  President,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. These  supervisors  were  authorized  to 
appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  enumerators  in 
their  respective  districts,  such  persons  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  each  name  recorded, 
and  the  same  for  each  birth  and  death  reported. 
Fifteen  cents  was  allowed  for  each  farm,  20  cents 
for  each  industrial  establishment,  and  5  cents 
for  each  survivins^  soldier  or  sailor  of  the  lat« 
war.  For  each  Hving  inhabitant  in  sparsely 
settled  localities,  enumerators  were  allowed  3 
cents.  For  farms  and  industrial  establishments 
in  similar  localities,  enumerators  were  entitled 
to  receive  20  and  30  cents  respectively.  It  was 
the  duty  of  each  enumerator  to  visit  personally 
each  dwelling  house  in  his  subdivision,  and  each 
family  therein,  and  each  individual  living  out  of 
a  family  in  any  place  of  abode,  and  by  inquiry 
made  of  the  head  of  such  family,  or  of  the  mem- 
Ijer  thereof  deemed  most  credible  and  worthy  of 
trust,  or  of  such  individual  living  out  of  a  fam- 
ily, to  obtain  each  item  of  information  and  all 
the  particulars  required  by  the  act.  In  case  no 
jierson  were  found  at  the  usual  place  of  abode 
of  such  family  or  individual  living  out  of  a 
family  competent  to  answer  the  inquiries,  it  he- 
came  lawful  for  the  enumerator  to  obtain  the 
required  information,  as  nearly  as  might  be 
practicable,  from  the  persons  living  nearest  to 
such  place  of  abode.  Provision  was  made  that 
every 'person  more  than  twenty  years  of  age 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  render  a  true  account 
to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous particulars  required  by  law  should  be  con- 
victed of  misdemeanor  and  fined  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $100.  Further,  *•  every  president,  treas- 
urer, secretary,  agent,  director,  or  other  officer 
of  every  corporation  from  which  answers  to  any 


of  the  schedules  provided  for  by  this  act  are 
herein  required,  wno  shall,  if  thereto  requested 
by  the  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  enumerator, 
willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  true  and  com- 
plete answers  to  any  inquiries  authorized  by  this 
act,  or  shall  willfully  give  false  information,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $10,000,  to 
which  may  be  added  imprisonment  for  a  period 
not  exoeeain|f  one  year. 

It  is  said  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Census,  dated  Dec.  31,  1890,  that  two  months 
and  nineteen  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
enumeration,  the  official  returns  by  oountics  and 
precincts  of  the  State  of  Washington  were  tele- 
graphed from  the  Census  Office  to  the  Governor 
for  the  use  of  the  State  Legislature,  then  con- 
vening, for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  repre- 
sentation in  that  body.  By  OcL  20  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  Pacific  States— California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington — had  been  announced. 
On  Nov.  10,  1890,  the  last  returns  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  were  received  from  the  first 
supervisor's  district  of  Florida.  But  results  bad 
been  telegraphed  from  that  district  on  Oct.  21. 
immediately  after  a  count  of  the  schedules;.  On 
June  28,  1889,  the  population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  published.  Twenty  days  later,  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  population  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  result  of  the  oensus,  as 
taken  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  announced 
on  Aug.  6.  During  the  same  month  the  ^rst 
count  of  Delaware,  Idaho,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Washington  was  made  known.  The  population 
of  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Vermont,  and  the  Territories 
of  Arizona  and  Utah  were  fully  ascertained  and 
made  public  in  September,  results  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  States  and  Territories  being  an- 
nounced during  the  following  month. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  on  June 
1, 1890,  as  shown  by  the  final  count  of  persons 
and  families,  exclusive  of  white  persons  in 
Indian  Territory,  Indians  on  reservations,  and 
Alaska,  was  announced  as  62,622,250 ;  including 
these  persons,  it  was  stated  the  population  would 
probably  reach  63,000,000.  In  1880  the  popula- 
tion was  50,155,783.  The  absolute  increase  of 
the  population  in  the  ten  years  intervening  was 
12,466,407,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  was 
24*86.  In  1870  the  population  was  stated  as 
38,558,371.  According  to  these  figures,  the  ab- 
solute increase  in  the  decade  between  1870  and 
1880  yras  11,597,412,  and  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease was  30*08. 

Upon  their  face  [says  the  Superintendent  of 
Census  in  his  official  bulletin  on  population]  ^ese 
figures  show  that  the  population  has  increased  be- 
tween 1880  and  1890,  869,055  more  than  between  1870 
and  1880,  while  the  rate  of  increase  has  apparentlv 
diminlsibed  from  8008  to  24*86  per  oent.  If  tb6.4 
figures  were  derived  from  correct  duta  they  would  be 
disappointing.  Such  a  reduction  in  the  fate  of  in- 
creaAO,  in  the  face  of  tlie  henvy  immigmtion  during 
the  past  ten  years,  would  argue  a  diminution  in  the 
fecundity  of  the  population'  or  a  oorreaponding  in- 
crease in  its  death  rate.  These  figures  are,  however, 
easily  explained  when  the  character  of  the  data  used 
is  unden^tood.  It  i.s  well  known,  the  fact  having 
been  demonstrated  by  extensive  and  thorough  invca- 
tigation,  that  the  cenpuB  of  1870  was  grossly  ddicient 
in  the  Southern  States,  so  much  so  as  not  only  to  give 
an  e.xaggcrated  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  be- 
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tween  1870  and  1680  in  tbene  States,  but  to  effect  named  di?isioDB  in  1870, 1880,  and  1890,  the  absolute 
very  materially  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  country  at  iucrease  for  the  two  decades,  and  the  rate  of  increttso 
]ai>;e.  is  as  follows  :  1870,  26,270,851 ;  1880,  33,839,215— in- 
.,  -  J.  •  i.  i.  i.  i.1.  crease  7,868,864,  or  28*1  per  cent. ;  1890, 42,791,487— 
So  many  expressions  of  disappointment  at  the  increase  9,162,222,  or  27*2  per  cent  It  will  b^  seen 
general  result  were  made  public  after  announce-  that  the  absolute  increase  between  188o  and  1890  cx- 
luent  of  the  final  count  that  the  Superintendent  oeedud  that  between  1870  and  1880  by  1,788,868,  and 
of  Census  deemed  it  necessary  to  exphiin,  in  his  that  the  proportional  iucrease  was  but  0-9  per  cent, 
bulletin  No.  16,  in  what  way  the  apparent  fall-  Numerous  complaints  and  calls  for  re-enumer- 
ing  short  of  numbers  could  be  accounted  for.  ation  were  received  at  the  Census  Office  during 
For  some  months  prior  to  the  taking  of  the  the  three  months  following  the  announcement 
Eleventh  Census  the  estimates  as  to  prolmble  pop-  of  results  in  connection  with  the  count  of  large 
Illation  of  the  United  States  and  the  Territories  cities.  It  is  remarked  in  one  of  the  official  re- 
in 1890  reached  a  maximum  of  65.000,000.  These  ports  that  so  long  as  the  decennial  census  of  the 
estimates,  as  a  rule,  were  not  based — in  fact,  could  United  States  has  to  be  taken  under  the  social 
not  well  be  based — upon  any  close  knowledge  of  conditions  that  have  prevailed  during  the  past 
the  facts.  An  official  view  must  always  oe  of  quarter  of  a  century— <x)nditions  involving  ^reat 
the  greatest  value  in  dealing  with  any  question  movements  of  population,  the  sudden  uprising 
of  this  kind.  The  Superintendent  says :  and  rapid  growth  of  numerous  communities, 
It  is  fafa-  to  assume  that  the  mtes  of  increase  of  »nd  ?  perpetual  struggle  for  commercial  and 
population  of  the  Southern  States  between  1860  and  political  supremacy  between  different  sections  of 
1870  and  between  1870  and  1880  were  related  to  one  our  common  country — so  long  will  a  census  with- 
another  in  a  proportion  similar  to  the  corresponding  out  such  complaints  be  an  impossibility.  Nearly 
rates  in  the  Northern  States  duriug  the  same  periods,  fifty  thousand  enumerators  wei«  employed,  and 
In  the  term /^Southern  States"  is  here  included  the  u^nly  an  infinitesimal  per  cent,  have  had  their 
k^Sbl.ll^TiJs^yri^'J&T'^^^^  -/so  discredited  asjither  to  necessitate  its 
Tennessee,  and  J&Stucky.  The  census  of  1870  is  being  done  again  by  others,  or  even  to  call  for 
known,  or  ii  suspected  to  be,  deficient  in  all  these  the  adoption  of  any  special  measure  for  com- 
Statos.  In  the  other  States  and  Territories  there  is  Dieting  or  otherwise  amending  it."  No  entire 
no  suspicion  of  incompleteness.  The  population  of  State  or  Territory  has  been  re-enumerated.  At 
the  Southern  States  in  1860,  1870,  and  1880  was  as  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  Eleventh  Census  the 
(. I'ST'oi.o^^^V  ^^'^^^^l? '  ^V^l^h^'^l}':  ^^l  population ^f  the  United  SUtes  and  Territories 
ia'i?^  in  lleSr^l^^^^^^^^^  S^aS  included  within  the  boundaries  of  2,782 
18W,  21,184,806;  1870,  2^,807,960;  1880,  84,898,890.  counties.  Accordmeto  the  report  of  the  super- 
The  rate  of  increase  in  these  other  Stales  and  Terri-  mtendent  at  the  end  of  the  year  1890,  Multno- 
tories  was  28*9  per  cent,  between  1860  and  1870,  and  mah  County,  Oregon,  was  the  only  one  for  which 
27*8  per  cent,  between  1870  and  1880.  These  two  an  entire  recount  had  been  found  necessary  or 
rates  are  so  nearly  equal  that  in  extending  them  to  had  been  requested.  Six  sevenths  of  the  popula- 
the  Southern  Stat^  they  mav  be  regarded  as  identi-  tion  of  this  county  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  cit- 

Sr\Ul-!??n''*A\^»?/^sJXw^^^  iesof  Portland,  East  Portland,  and  Albina.    The 

of  mcrease  in  the  oouthem  States  between  1860  and  .^^ „^.    «u^«,Jj  „  «^.„.*«  »^JL..i-*;^««  ^r  nn  ortn 

1870  and  between  1870  and  1880  were  the  same,  recount  showed  a  county  population  of  75.275, 
(Jlassified  as  white  and  colored,  the  population  of  the  against  61,778  at  the  enumeration  in  June.  It 
Southern  States  was  as  follows:  1860.  white  6,866.703^  was  said  officially  after  the  recount  that  the 
colored  8,890,037:  1870,  white  7,067,218,  colored  4,-  schedules  of  the  re-enumeration  contained  so 
179,222 ;  1880,  white  9,592,668,  colored  5,657,635.  The  many  evidences  of  dishonest  work  as  seriously  to 
increase  of  the  white  between  1860  and  1880  was  50*67  impeach  its  integritv  when  taken  in  connection 
percent.,  or  at  a  miitorm  rate  for  cadi  ten  vear.  of  ^itVmanv  suspicious  circumstances.  Consider- 
22'75  per  cent.  The  increase  of  the  colored  between  .  „  .»  ^  «V,«».«<,x„„  «„«,,We.«  «#  ^^«»^  !«,«,«*»  o-^ 
1S60  and  1880  was  45-48  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  '»&  /,»^?  enormous  number  of  places,  large  and 
20-6  per  cent,  lor  each  ten  years.  Applying  these  8m*l[»  included  in  the  work  of  enumerators,  the 
rates  of  increase  respectively  to  the  white  and  colored  number  from  which  discrepancies  have  been  re- 
population  in  1860,  there  results  as  the  approximate  ported  shows  a  remarkably  small  percentage  of 
white  population  in  1870,  7,815,128,  and  for  the  col-  errors.  In  a  recount  of  twenty-four  enumeni- 
orod,  4,691,886.  These  results  are  in  excess  of  the  fl«-  tion  districts  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  falling  off 
"*J?.'^i?I°n^«^^'H^'^"*°Slf®'*S**'5^S?i,  of  about  1,200  persons  was  shown.    At  Nash- 

Jl^ufnf  i^fioVft  whth'^mpf ^^  vi"e,  Tenn.,  a  ceVsus  taken  under  the  direction 
total  oi  1,260,078,  wnicD  mav  be  assumed  as  approxi-       -  ,l  m         *  *.i-    i       i  j*      *  v        j 

mately  the  extent  of  the  omissions  by  the  faulty  cen-  of  the  compilers  of  the  local  directory  showed  a 

HUM  Of  1870.    The  total  population  in  1870  was  there-  variation  on  comparison  with  the  official  cen- 

fore  approximately  89,818,449,  instead  of  88,558,871.  sus  figures  of  153.    A  State  census  of  Louisiana 

Assuming  these  figures  to  represent  approximately  was  completed  on  the  day  when  the  work  of  the 

the  true  population  in  1870,  the  rates  of  increase  would  Federal  census  began.    Comparison  of  results 

.tend  at  follow:  18^   ^^^.^^li'  ^870,  89,818,449,  ^y^^^^  ^  variation  of  2.670. 
xl^';\^2^^\;  Tu^f^'^r^'^^r!:'  ^mttSngTrJnl        As  an  illustration  of  the  advance  in  means  of 

conaiderition  those  States  iVwhich  the  census  of  1870  communication  for  census  purposes  between  the 

in  known  or  is  presumed  to  have  been  faultv,  the  rate  States,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1850 

of  increase  between  1870  and  1880  in  the  remaining  the  enumeration  was  begun  June  1,  but  the  first 

States  has  been  very  nearly  maintained  in  the  decade  returns  were- not  received  until  Aug.  29  of  that 

between  1880  and  1890.  Reterrinsj  to  the  principal  table  year,  and  the  final  returns  (from  California)  were 

of  the  bulletin,  the  census  of  1870  is  tnown  or  pre-  ^^t  received  until  Feb.  17, 1852,  exactly  one  year 

rhtsLSr;\liS?rc  fS^Ur^M^d^^vS^^^  -^^t  months  and  seventeen  days  after  the  com- 

while  in  the  North  Atlantic,  Northern  Central,  and  menceinent  of  the  enumeration. 
Western  divisions  no  evidence  of  incompleteness  has        No  official  statement  appears  m  the  popula- 

been  detected.    The  population  of  these  throe  \a>t-  tion  volume  of  the  Eighth  Census  of  the  dates 
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when  returns  were  received.  The  enumeration 
for  1870  was  nearly  completed  Jan.  9, 1871,  but 
not  actually  so  until  Aug.  28  of  that  year,  be- 
cause t  he  last  schedules  were  not  received  from 
the  enumerators  until  that  time,  more  than  a 
year  ^fter  the  commencement  of  the  enumera- 
tion. The  Tenth  Census  was  practically  com- 
itleted  March  4, 1881,  the  final  official  count  fol- 
lowing soon  afterward.  The  last  returns  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  received  at  the  Census  Office,  as 
elsewhere  stated,  were  trom  the  first  supervisors 
district  of  Florida,  Nov.  10. 

The  official  tabular  statement  of  the  final 
count.,  by  States  and  Territories,  is  given  by  sec- 
tions or  divisions — viz :  1.  Northern  Atlantic  di- 
vision :  2,  South  Atlantic  division ;  8,  Northern 
Central  division ;  4,  Southern  Central  division ; 
5,  Western  division.  This  grouping  is  given  to 
aid  in  bringing  out  certain  characteristic  features 
in  the  development  of  the  States.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  section  manufacturing  industries  pre- 
dominate, causing  unusual  development  of  urban 
population,  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  being 
grouped  in  cities.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
industry  of  the  Northern  Central  States,  manu- 
factures being  second  in  importance.  The  South 
Atlantic  and  Southern  Central  sections  are  still 
almost  entirely  agricultural.  Agriculture,  min- 
ing,  and  grazing  are  the  leading  industries  in 
the  Western  States  and  Territories.  The  wunt 
as  declared  by  divisions  is  as  follows  : 


DIVISIONa 


Soiilhsm  Central  Divition. — Kentucky,  TeniMMee, 
Alabama.  MisBissipni,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, Oklaboma,  Arkansas. 

WeHern  /H'rmoii.— Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevacla,  Idaho,  Alaaka, 
Wastungton,  Oregon,  California. 

Transportation. — Results  have  been  made 
known  as  to  rapid  transit  in  cities,  changes  in 
floating  eqnipraents  on  the  lakes  since  1886, 
freight  traffic  on  the  lakes  and  railways  of  the 
New  Enffland  States.  On  Dec.  31,  1889,  476 
cities  had  rapid  transit,  and  the  number  of  street 
railways  in  operation  was  807. 

Rank. — Tne  rank  of  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries in  population  in  1890,  compared  with  the 
relative  position  of  each  in  1880,  1870, 1860,  and 
1850,  can  readily  be  noted  from  the  statement 
given  below : 


STATES  AND  TKftRI- 
TORIES. 


North  AUaotic  division. . . . 
Sooth  Atlantic  division. . . . 
Northern  Centrsl  division . 
tS«iuthern  Central  division. . 
Western  division i . . 


1800. 

1880. 

17,401,545 

8,857,»20 

22,9«2,279 

10^72,898 

8,0:r7,618 

14.607,407 
7,697,1»7 

17,881111 
8,919,871 
I,7e7,e97 

2,694.188 
1,260,788 
4.998,168 
2,058,528 
1,859,916 


From  the  figures  shown  above  for  the  different 
divisions  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  their  ranking 
in  1880  and  1890  is  the  same.  The  Northern  Cen- 
tral division  heads  the  list  Agriculture  pre- 
dominates in  that  group.  Second  in  rank  comes 
the  North  Atlantic  division,  conspicuous  for 
manufactures.  The  Southern  Central  division 
stands  third,  with  the  South  Atlantic  and  West- 
em  divisions  fourth  and  fifth  respectively.  The 
rank  of  these  divisions  in  the  matter  of  popula- 
tion stood  the  same  in  1870  as  in  the  two  subse- 
?uent  censuses.  The  percentages  of  increase 
rom  1880  to  1890  are  as  follow :  Western  di- 
vision, 71  "27;  Northern  Central  division,  28*78; 
Southern  Central  division,  23*02 ;  North  Atlantic 
division,  19*95;  South  Atlantic  division,  16*59. 
The  percentage  of  increase  for  the  United  States 
and  Territories  from  1880  to  1890  is  24*86. 

As  the  grouping  of  States  and  Territories  in 
five  natural  divisions  will  be  used  frequently 
when  reference  is  made  to  census  matters,  it  will 
be  useful  to  show  which  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories are  included  in  each  of  these  several 
divisions: 

yorth  Atlantic  Diviftion — Miune.  New  HampRhire, 
Vermont.  Massachusotts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 

fioutk  Atlantic  l>ivision.  —  Delaware,   Maryland, 


Alabama 

Alaaka 

Arlaona 

Arkanaaa 

CaUforala 

Cokmdo 

CoDnectlcat 

Delaware 

Dliitrlct  of  Colombia. 

Florida 

Georsia 

Idaho 

lUaola 

Indian  Territory 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kantw 

Kentttoky 

Looklana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassachuaetU 

Michigan 

Mloneaota : 

Misalaali 

MlBsouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey...  . 
New  Mexico .... 

Mew  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
Booth  (^>aroUna. . 
Sooth  Dakota. . . 

Teoneaseo . 

Texas 

Utah  

Vermont 

Vlnrinla 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


ippi! 
ri... 


IT 
61 
49 
M 
28 
81 
S9 
48 
89 
88 
It 
46 

8 
41 

8 
10 
19 
11 
85 
80 
87 

6 

9 

90 
81 

5 
46 
86 
60 
88 
18 
44 

1 

16 
48 

4 
47 
88 

a 

86 
88 
87 

18 
7 

40 
86 
15 
84 
88 
14 
46 


44 

86 
84 
85 
88 
88 
86 
84 
18 
46 
4 

•  • 

6 
10 
80 

6 

88 
87 
88 

7 

9 

86 
18 

6 
46 
80 
48 
81 
19 
41 

1 
15 
40 

8 

87 
8 
88 
81 
40 
12 
11 
89 
82 
14 
43 
89 
16 
47 


1870. 

I860. 

16 

18 

•  • 

46 

•  • 

86 

85 

84 

86 

41 

86 

85 

84 

85 

88 

84 

86 

88 

81 

18 

11 

44 

■  • 

4 

4 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

6 

11 

8U 

89 

88 

8 

9 

81 

17 

88 

88 

80 

19 

7 

7 

18 

16 

88' 

80 

18 

14 

6 

8 

48 

•  ■ 

86 

88 

40 

41 

81 

87 

17 

81 

87 

84 

1 

1 

14 

13 

45 

48 

8 

8 

•  • 

8S 

86 

8 

8 

88 

89 

88 

18 

45 

48 

9 

10 

19 

88 

89 

87 

80 

88 

10 

5 

48 

40 

87 

•  « 

15 

15 

47 

1   -• 

1850. 


IS 


81 
80 
88 
81 
9 

ii 

i 

27 

18 
16 
17 
6 
90 
86 
15 
18 


88 

19 

88 

1 

10 


84 

8 

88 

14 

•  • 

5 
85 

88 
4 


24 


Michigan,  WisconMn,    Minnesota,    Iowa,    MiRsouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ncbnu^ka,  Kanbas. 


In  14  States  and  Territories  a  census  was  taken 
under  a  State  law  or  Territorial  provision  in 
1885.  A  State  census  was  taken  in  Michigan  in 
1884.  A  very  useful  and  interesting  table  in- 
cluded in  census  bulletin  No.  16  is  here  repro- 
duced, in  order  that  the  semi-decennial  increase 
and  percentage  of  increase  for  the  States  and 
Territories  mentioned  between  1880  and  1890 
may  be  observed : 
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STATES. 


POPULATION. 


1890. 


Coloradof 

DakoUi 

KbridA 

lowft 

Kansas 

Massacbasetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey. . . . 
New  Mexico . . . 

Ore^n 

Rhode  Island . . 
Washington. . . . 
Wiaoonain 


412,198 

511,027 

891,422 

1,911,896 

1,427,09« 

2,288,943 

2,098.8^9 

1,801,826 

1,068,910 

1,444,988 

168,898 

818,767 

945,506 

849,890 

1,686,880 


1886. 


248,910 

415,610 

84-2,551 

1,758,980 

1,268,580 

1,942,141 

1,858,658 

1,117,798 

740,645 

1,278.1)88 

184,141 

194,160 

804,284 

129,488 

1,568,418 


nCORSASS. 

PBBOBNTAOK  OP 
INOKBASK. 

1880. 

1880<'85. 

1886-'90. 

1880-'85. 

1885-*90. 

194,827 

49,588 

168,288 

25-5 

690 

185,in 

2S0,488 

95,917 

207-5 

281 

269.498 

78,058 

48,871 

27- 1 

148 

1.624615 

129,865 

157,916 

80 

90 

996,096 

272,484 

158,566 

27-4 

12-5 

1,788,085 

159,056 

296,802 

8-9 

15-8 

1,686^987 

216.721 

240,281 

18-2 

180 

780,778 

887.026 

184,028 

48-2 

16-5 

452.402 

288,248 

818,265 

68-7 

48*0 

1,181,116 

146,917 

166,900 

18-0 

18- 1 

119,565 

14,576 

19.462 

12-2 

14*6 

174.768 

19,882 

119,617 

111 

61  6 

276,581 

27.758 

41,222 

100 

18-5 

75,116 

54,822 

219,952 

72-8 

1700 

1,81.%497 

247,916 

128,467 

18-8 

7-9 

In  one  State,  Kansas,  a  census  has  been  taken 
every  year  since  1885  with  the  following  results 
(the  figures  for  1880  are  given  to  facilitate  refer- 
ences): 1880,  Federal  census,  996,096;  1885, 
State  census,  1,268,530 ;  1886,  State  census,  1,406,- 
738 ;  1887,  State  census,  1,514,578 ;  1888,  State 
census,  1,518,552 ;  1889,  State  census,  1,464,914 ; 
1890,  Federal  census,  1,427,096. 

The  rate  of  increase  between  1870  and  1880  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  has  not 


Quite  been  maintained,  ** probably  due  to  the 
fact  of  a  large  migration  oi  the  farming  popula- 
tion to  the  far  West  and  manufactures  not  hav. 
ing  yet  assumed  sufficient  prominence."  The  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  increase  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  (not  considering  Chi- 
cago) is  noticeable.  Ohio  has  fallen  from  20  to 
15  per  cent. ;  Indiana  from  18  to  11 ;  Iowa  86  to 
18 ;  Missouri  26  to  24 ;  Illinois  from  14*9  to  6*9  per 
cent.    *'  In  these  States  the  agricultural  industry, 
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Arisona 

California 

Goonecticut 

INstriot  of  Columbia 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Moryland 

Massschnsetts 

Montana 

Mew  Hampshire • 

North  OaroHna 


Ohio. 


Ponnsytvania . . 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  DalEoU.. 

Vermont 

Vinrinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Totals 


Tmt. 

PopoUUeB. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

TKAOBKBS. 

PUPILS. 

Male. 

FOMk. 

Mult. 

FanuU*. 

18S0 

40.440 

48 

68 

8,104 

8,108 

1890 

09,620 

86 

147 

4,287 

8,501 

1880 

864,094 

1,178 

8,888 

88,107 

78J70 

1800 

1,208,180 

1,162 

4,878 

114,064 

107,608 

1880 

622,700 

578 

8,146 

61,760 

56,880 

1890 

746,256 

460 

2,766 

62,946 

68,560 

1880 

177,624 

88 

892 

12,799 

18.640 

1890 

280.892 

98 

658 

17,811 

19.600 

1880 

980,946 

827 

886 

41,880 

89,122 

1690 

1,118,587 

1,227 

1,446 

68,617 

60,768 

1880 

648,986 

1,844 

8,458 

78.047 

77,264 

1890 

661.086 

1,412 

4,668 

68,749 

70,980 

1880 

984,948 

1,295 

1,748 

n,229 

72,752 

1890 

1,042,890 

1,065 

2,761 

94,220 

90.081, 

1880 

1.788,085 

928 

6,418 

157,l:M 

160.271 

1890 

2,288,948 

1,017 

9,>.07 

188,780 

182,757 

1880 

89,159 

62 

105 

2,405 

2,262 

1890 

182,159 

121 

428 

8,564 

8,248 

1880 

846,991 

895 

2,220 

88.021 

81,149 

1890 

876,580 

296 

2,808 

80,S88 

26,980 

1880 

1,299,750 

4,548 

1,728 

184,776 

121,646 

1890 

1,617.947 

4,092 

2,778 

164.106 

161.700 

1880 

8,198068 

8,089 

8,886 

894.998 

857,448 

1890 

8,672.816 

10,S4l 

14,815 

419,188 

880,577 

1880 

4.2$'2,891 

9,018 

10,876 

491,012 

460,288 

1690 

^258,014 

8,882 

16,111 

491,491 

478,958 

18S0 

276.581 

146 

756 

21,481 

21.008 

1S90 

845.506 

174 

1,204 

87,207 

26,968 

18S0 

995.577 

1,865 

1,889 

69,689 

65,208 

1890 

1,151.149 

2,146 

2,175 

101,040 

102,421 

1880 

98,268 

•  •   •  •  • 

1890 

828.808 

1,298 

8,064 

80^ii 

80^889 

1880 

88^286 

781 

1,866 

87,800 

80,987 

1890 

882,422 

628 

8,872 

88,677 

81,981 

IBvSO 

1,512,565 

8,046 

1,887 

118,027 

107,706 

1890 

1,656,980 

8.119 

4,404 

171.778 

170,496 

1880 

1,815.497 

i.(M 

4.978 

155.674 

148.840 

1890 

1,666.880 

2,888 

9,649 

178,404 

171,988 

18S0 

20,789 

81 

89 

1,021 

USO 

1990 

60,705 

58 

201 

8,492 

8,060 

1880 

20,479.992 

86.113 

61,594 

1,964,908 

1,846.240 

1890 

28,928,822 

89,958 

87,024 

2,279,010 

8,199,464 

*  This  and  all  other  tables  used,  rotrether  with  the  statements  in  text  of  facts  and  flipires,  to  show  rosnlts  of  tbo  eleventh 
census  inquiry,  are  from  bulletins  issued  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  year  IVom  the  Census  Bureau.  The  statemeuts, 
whether  in  t^xt  or  tables,  have  been  compiled  by  the  several  special  af[f«'nts  from  State,  municipal,  and  other  official  returns 
made  over  the  signature,  tn  every  case,  of  responsible  oflBcers.  These  officers  not  infrequently  furnish  revised  exhibits,  after 
a  bulletin  has  been  published :  hence  the  announcement  made  by  the  Suiierintendent  of  Census  that  all  special  inquiry  sute- 
ments  in  bulletin  form  sre  subject  to  revision  for  the  final  volumes. 
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which  is  still  the  prominent  one,  has  bepn  to 
decline,  owing  to  the  sharp  competition  of  West- 
ern farms.  The  farming  population  has  migrated 
westward,  and  the  growth  of  manufactures  is  not 
yet  suflflciently  rapid  to  repair  these  losses."  This 
sentence  is  quoted  from  tne  official  bulletin  on 
population.  The  following  paragraph,  taken 
from  the  same  publication,  contains  facts  preg- 
nant with  interest  for  those  who  are  anxious  to 
know  the  causes  of  fluctuations  in  the  Northern 
Central  group : 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  population  of  Dakota, 
oonsidcrinj?  the  two  States  of  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota  together,  has  increased  from  185,177  to  51 1,527, 
or  278  per  cent. ;  Nebraska  from  452,402  to  1,058,910, 
or  134  per  cent. ;  and  Kansas  from  996,096  to  1,427,- 
096,  or  43  per  cent.  This  increase  has  not,  however, 
continued  uniformly  throughout  the  decade.  In  li?86 
Dakota  contained  415,610  inhabitants,  or  more  than 
four  fifths  of  its  present  population.  Nebraska  con- 
tained 740,645  inhabitants  in  the  same  year,  thus  di- 
viding the  numerical  increase  quite  equally  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  decade,  but  leaving  the  greater 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  first  half.  In  tlie  same 
year  Kansas  by  its  State  census  had  1,268,530  mhab- 
itants,  showing  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  numeri- 
cal gam  was  acquired  dunng  the  firn  half  of  the  dec- 
ade/ The  industries  of  these  States  are  almost  purely 
aiirlcultural,  and  are  dependent  on  the  supply  of 
moisture,  either  in  the  form  of  rain  or  by  irrigation. 
Throujzh  those  States  passes  what  is  known  as  tlie  sub- 
humid  belt,  a  strip  of  country  several  degrew  in 
width,  in  which  during  rainy  years  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture  for  the  needs  of  crops,  while  in  the 
yeare  when  the  rainfall  is  below  the  average  the  sup- 
ply is  deficient.  In  this  region  little  provision  ha« 
fwjen  made  for  artificial  irrigation,  the  settlers  having 
thus  far  been  content  to  depend  upon  rainfall.  Into 
this  region  the  settlers  flocked  in  largo  numbers  in  the 
early  yean?  of  the  decade,  drawn  thither  by  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  land  and  by  the  fact  that  for  a  few  years  the 
rainfall  had  been  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  agricult- 
ure. During  the  pant  two  or  three  years  however, 
tha  conditions  of  rainfall  have  materially  chanjared.  It 
has  fallen  decidedly  below  the  normal,  and  the  set- 
tlers have  thereby  been  forced  to  emigrate.  Thou- 
sands ol  families  have  abandoned  this  reuion  and  gone 
V)  Oklahoma  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  This 
migration  is  well  shown  in  the  prosrress  of  Kansas,  as 
indicated  by  its  annual  censuses.  These  censuses  show 
a  rapid  increanc  in  population  from  1880  up  to  18S7  ; 
1888  shows  but  a  slight  increase  over  1887,  while  1889 
shows  a  reduction  in  the  population,  leading  up  to  the 
further  reduetion  shown  by  the  Federal  census  in  1890. 

A  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  notice- 
able throughout  the  South  Atlantic  and  South- 
ern Central  States,  partly  due  to  migration  west- 
ward, while  immigration  has  been  but  slight. 
It  is  said  that  imperfections  of  the  ninth  census 
had  much  to  do  with  the  apparent  falling  off  in 
numbers.  The  rapid  growth  of  Florida  during 
the  first  half  of  the  last  decade  may  be  noted. 
Yellow  fever  and  severe  frosUs  kept  down  the 
record  of  increase  in  1887  and  1888.  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Wyoming,  Washington,  and  Oregon  ex- 
hibit remarkable  growth  of  population  since 
1880.  Concerning  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, UUh,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  the  official  report  says : 

The  census  of  Colorado  in  1880  was  taken  on  the 
top  wave  of  a  minini?  excitement,  which  had  filled  its 
mountains  with  miners,  pn>spectors,  and  speculatora, 
increasing  its  population  enomiousiy,  especially  in 
the  mountainous  country.  The  census  of  the  State 
taken  in  1885  was,  on  a'  superficial  view,  very  sur- 


E rising.    It  showed  that  most  of  the  mining  conntieB 
ad  lost  population  during  the  five  years  preoediitf. 
This  loss  was,  however,  more  than  made  up  by  the 
growth  of  its  cities  and  its  agricultural  counties.   The 
census  of  1890  shows  still  further  reduction  of  popu- 
lation in  the  mining  rejpons  ol  the  State,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary development  of  its  urban  population  and 
its  farming  element.    New  Mexico,  Arixona,  and  Utah 
ahow  rates  of  increase  which  are  small   when  tiie 
sparsely  settled  condition  of  these  Territories  is  con- 
sider^, while  Nevada  shows  an  abeoluto  diminotMo 
of  population  of  16,505  or  26*5  per  cent.,  leaving  it 
the  smallest  of  all  the  States,    This  condition  of  thinp* 
irf  a  natural  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Coinstock  and 
other  mines,  work  upon  which  has  practically  ceased. 
Idaho  has  increased  its  population  two  and  a  half 
times.    Its  prosperity  is  mainly  due  to  its  mines,  al- 
though people  are  now  turning  to  agriculture  in  con- 
aiderable  numbers.     The  growth  ot  Washington  has 
been  phenomenal  the  population  in  1889  being  neariy 
five  times  that  of  1 880.     As  is  shown  by  the  State  cen- 
sus taken  in  1885,  this  growth  has  been  almf^^t  entirely 
during  the  last  five  years  of  the  decade.    The  induce- 
ments which  have  attracted  settlers  are  in  the  main 
its  fertile  soil  and  its  ample  rainfall,  which  enable 
farming  to  be  carried  on  without  irriimtion  over  al- 
most the  entire  State.    The  growth  of  Oregon,  thoqgh 
less  rapid,  has  been  at  a  rate  of  nearly  80  per  cent 
during  the  past  decade    The  numerical  increase  has 
been  188,999,  of  which  over  four  fifths  has  been  ac- 
quired during  the  past  five  years.     The  additions  to 
its  population  are  mainly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colum- 
bia and  Willamette  riven. 
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Alaska. — The  announcement  of  the  final  count 
stated  that  the  population  of  the  United  Stat(*8 
was  62,622,2dO  on  June  1, 1890,  exclusive  of  white 
perrons  in  Indian  Territory,  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions, and  Alaska.  Early  in  Febniary,  1891,  a 
bulletin  was  published,  giving  statistics  of  popu- 
lation in  Alaska.  The  official  count  by  special 
ai;ents  gives  a  total  of  21,929,  including  3,922 
white  males,  497  white  females,  82  black  males. 
770  "  mixed  "  males,  798  *•  mixed  "  females,  7,158 
native  males,  6,577  native  females,  and  2,125  (.'hi- 
nese  males.  It  is  reported  that,  of  this  numl)er, 
2,125  Chinese  and  1.901  white  fishermen  wore 
temporarily  employed  in  the  salmon  cannerios 
at  tne  time  of  enumeration,  while,  in  what  is 
terme<l  the  seventh  district,  400  white  and  80 
colored  men  were  temporarily  employed  in  the 
whaling  industry.  The  special  agent  in  charp*' 
of  the  census  inquiry  in  Alaska  remarks  in  his 
report  that  he  expects  an  increase,  on  comple- 
tion of  the  enumeration,  of  8.400  Eskimo.  This 
would  bring  the  total  to  30,329.  For  enumera- 
tion purposes,  the  Territory  was  divided  into 
seven  districts.  It  is  reported  that,  out  of  a 
population  of  7,636  in  the  first  district,  there  are 
564  native  lx)rn  males.  405  foreign  bom  inalet^, 
and  69  "transient"  males  of  voting  age.  It  is 
also  remarked  that  the  number  of  possible  voters 
in  other  districts  of  Alaska,  covering  an  area  of 
over  500,000  square  miles,  will  not  exceed  five  or 
six  hundred  at  the  most. 

Indian  Territory  and  ReiierTatlons.— At 
the  end  of  January,  1891,  it  was  officially  an- 
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2.0&1 
026 
840 

•  •  •  •  • 

874 

lji» 
108 

«.ri57 

1,416 
628 
918 

1,286 
8d6 

no 

690 

1,580 

1,108 

488 

429 

1,T01 

285 

891 

96 

116 

1,55T 

112 

8,190 

1,422 

65 

97 

1,652 

862 

2,861 

122 

806 

1.484 

8,819 

160 

91 

1,167 

251 

278 

580 

10 


Dasrarmoir. 


45.288 


mdir*. 

WUtt, 
bon. 

White, 
Batfrltjr 

knowB. 

14^ 

11 

•  • 

51 

66 

•  • 

811 

11 

1,210 

Nns 

•  96ti 

120 

•  • 

221 

80 

"io 

•  •  • 

9 

•   a 

161 

6 

•  • 

58 

86 

..     • 

1,861 

488 

1,117 

95 

487 

89 

6i^8 

8T 

867 

26 

122 

108 

21 

•  • 

188 

86 

346 

48 

1,072 

885 

•  ■ 

785 

2.VS 

258 

156 

88 

1 

•  « 

1.004 

184 

152 

5i 

269 

80 

41 

84 

•  • 

82 

84 

•  • 

885 

445 

•  ■ 

60 

27 

5,802 

2,280 

280 

5 

•  * 

89 

28 

•  • 

66 

26 

•  • 

1,148 

188 

2(1 

81 

•  « 

1,579 

4S0 

87 

24 

•  • 

54 

1 

m  • 

850 

84 

1,278 

414 

12 

99 

75 

«  • 

74 

16 

195 

10 

152 

72 

•  • 

186 

8 

•  • 

811 

196 

■  • 

8 

1 

•  * 

28,094 

7,267 

185 

Oolond. 


927 

27 

609 

2b2 

88 

87 

"828 
1,N» 

8 

2b» 

196 
46 
197 
720 
727 

"894 
78 
68 
16 
890 
561 
20 
41 
21 

"227 

8 

607 

1,187 

8 

5 

820 

40 

298 

11 

751 

1,082 

1,015 

6 

"961 
27 

84 

28 

1 


Indians  other  than  Chkkasaws  In  that  nation 1.161 

Indians  other  than  Cboctaws  In  that  natlcn tt7 

Population  of  the  FIts  CiriUxed  Tribes : 

Indians 52,065 

Colored  iDdlan  dtlxens  and  eJalmaitts 14.224 

Total '66,289 

Pueblos  of  New  Mexico. 8,278 

dix  Nations,  s^t  Regis,  and  other  Indians  of  New  York.      5,804 

KastemCherokees  of  North  CsroUna.     2,865 

Under  control  of  the  War  Department,  prisoners  ci 

war  (Apaches  at  Mount  Vernon  barrseks) iH 

In  Sute  or  Tvrrltorlal  prisons. 1S4 

Total 216,766 

The  following  statistics  of  Indians  show  the 
number  of  males  and  females  taietl  or  taxable 
and  untaxed,  number  to  whom  rations  are  issued, 
etc. :  Males  taxed  or  taxable  and  untaxed.  82.- 
246:  males  untaxed  and  on  reservations,  65,801; 
females  taxed  or  tiixable  and  untaxed.  88,703; 
females  untaxed  and  on  reservations,  68,061 ;  In- 
dians on  reservations  to  whom  rations  are  issued 
by  the  United  States.  84,675 ;  self-supporting  In- 
dians on  reservations  (farming,  herding,  root- 
digging,  horse-raising,  fishing,  or  hunting),  98,- 
707 ;  total  self-supporting  Indians  taxed  or  tax- 
able and  untaxed  (32,567  taxed  or  taxable),  not 
including  the  five  civilizeil  tribes,  131,274. 

The  number  of  persons  other  than  Indians  in 
the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
enumerated  by  Indian  census  enumerators,  is  as 
follows :  White  persons  in  Cherokee  nation,  27,- 
176;  Chickasaw  nation,  49,444;  Choctaw  na- 
tion. 27.991 ;  Creek  nation,  3,280 :  Seminole  na- 
tion, 96;  total,  107,987;  colored  persons  in  the 
five  civilized  tribes  probablv  not  members  of  the 
tribes  (estimated),  3,500 ;  Chinese  in  the  Chicka- 
saw nation,  6;  total.  111,403. 

The  number  of  the  male,  female,  and  ration 
Indians  on  reservations  in  the  States  and  Teni- 
tories  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


STATia 


•14,667 


•  Includes  10,899  pure  negroes :  8.878  mulattoes,  or  negroes 
of  mixed  blood;  240  Chinese;  and  180  Indians. 

nounced  that  the  total  Indian  population  of  the 
Ignited  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  but  including 
32,567  taxed  or  taxable  Indians  counted  in  the 
general  census,  was  249,273.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  total  of  Indians  to  be  added  to  the 
figures  given  in  the  final  count  is  216,706.  Of  the 
taxed  or  taxable  Indians,  98  per  cent,  do  not  live 
on  reservations.  Of  the  total  given  of  these  In- 
dians— i.  e.,  32,567 — some  are  denominated  as 
self-sustaining  citizens.  The  distribution  of  In- 
dians not  counted  in  the  census  proper  at  the  time 
<»f  enumeration  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
.statement : 

On  reservations  or  at  schools  under  control  of  the  In- 
dian Office  (not  taxed  or  taxable) 

Inotdentallv  under  the  Indian  Ottlce  and  self-support- 
ing, the  nve  civilized  tribes.  Indians  and  colored  : 

(-herokee  Indians,  25.857;  colorwl.  4,242 ToUl, 

Chickasaw  Indians,  8,464 ;  colored,  8,719 '* 

Choctaw-  Indians,  9.996 ;  colored,  4.401 " 

(Vwk  Indians.  9.291 ;  colored.  .').84l »* 

8eiiitnole  Indians,  2,539 ;  colored,  22 *• 

Total 


Arizona 

California. 

Colorado 

Idabo 

Indian  Territoiy  *. 
Iowa 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexloi 

Nortb  Dakote  . . . 

Oklaboma 

Oregon  

Boutb  DakoU. . . . 

Uuh  

Wasbfngton 

Wisconsin 

Wyonalng 


Total 


1V>taL 

Mai*. 

Tmmlm,' 

15.414 

7,701 

7,718 

5,020 

2.522 

2,498 

985 

484 

501 

8,640 

1.791 

1.849 

8,708 

4,119 

4,689 

897 

211 

186 

1,016 

588 

478 

6,268 

2.981 

8,882 

10.8S6 

4.978 

5,806 

8,751 

1,865 

1,886 

1,552 

794 

758 

20.521 

9.945 

10.576 

7,812 

8,818 

8,999 

6.688 

2,802 

23S1 

8.708 

1,718 

1,990 

19.068 

9,271 

9,797 

1.854 

»47 

907 

7.9S8 

4.018 

S.920 

7,915 

8,969 

8,946 

1,601 

884 

917 

188,882 

65,801 

68,081 

U519 
175 
498 
409 

4,906 


8,768 

95 

994 

785 

9,514 

51 

906 

19,186 

1,149 

154 

976 

901 


Deduct  number  of  rolored   porsons   probably  not 
menibors  of  tribes  (estimated) 

Total " 


188382 

29,599 

7,182 

14,897 

14.682 

2,561 

"68,871 
64,671 


*  Kxclosive  of  the  five  civilized  tribea. 

The  enumeration  of  the  six  nations.  Saint 
Regis,  and  other  Indians  on  reservations  in  the 
State  of  New  York  showed  a  total  of  5,304,  in- 
cluding 955  on  the  Allegany  reservation,  the  re- 
mainder being  distributed  on  reservations  as  fol- 
lows :  Cattaraugus,  1.574;  Tonawanda.  561 ;  Tns- 
carora,  455 ;  Saint  Regis,  1,053 ;  Onondaga,  469 : 
Oneida,  237.  The  Eastern  Cherokee  tribe  of  In- 
dians live  on  the  Eastern  Cherokee  reservation. 
North  Carolina,  and  number  2,885,  of  which 
1.475  are  males  and  1,410  females.    Rations  are 
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18,100  DO 

Sia.;::;;;; 

-MiOMW 
LIOWOIM 

I.11I,«<I§S1 
M40-4  U 
8.8M,6W  IS 

MIWIMW 

K^":::: 

12.0I4.UM  0> 

V5W1  M 

m«,i-j::.  . 

t*B:000«« 

i,»«,w;  w 
8,isa.woo«i 

"B.t»;»M'6i 

M.MB.OTl  U 

abf'!::;;; 

8,«Ii,IHUO0 

^K^ 

Bortb  CtroUu. 

Clhio 

Ongoii. 

PaDEiyivula... 

eoalh  Unllu! 

Mi.«no« 

*no,«on« 
it2,gHtJi 

"ifi»i.miit 

g««,OHM 

i,*4i,ew  u 

T^i.»x  es 

TirjiBta. 

i8,«r,«8 1» 

l.K8.;20  ss 

ianwoM 

Total 

|IM,SDU1ISS 

»48,CIS&11S4S 

»1»4I3,T01  M 

vu  onlf  bj  the  oool  jndzment  and  pMdenoe  or  the 
■pecUl  ((ceDts  that  tbe  work  wu  performed.  The  OD- 
nilltDent  of  tbo  Shawnee,  Miitaii,  Wiutiebago,  Siooi, 
and  other  tjibea  preMUts  hibdv  curioue  end  inlereslit))! 
features.  Some  Indians  of  Ihetw  tribes  are  reported 
01  eighty,  ninety,  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  ten, 
and  in  one  cue  one  hundred  and  fourteen  yean  r>t 
ago^  and  speak  only  tbeir  tribal  langua^.  The  philo- 
lo|^Ht,  witbthe  aid  of  tbe  pbonoarapb,  cou'd,  by  visit- 
in)(  tbe  reearvalions  and  meotJQjt  thise  agod  persons, 
pruerre  the  loQ|:(ue  of  many  tribes  now  nearly  extinct. 

The  number  of  reserrntion  Indians  ensBged  in 

Tii-ultura  for  a  livelihooil  is  Emallcr  than  that 
tbose  who  obtain  s  litinff  through  rude  dic- 
ing, hunting,  flshing,  or  horso  trading.  The 
Navajos  ore  entireljseLf'&ustaimng  as  sheep  and 
horse  raisers. 

The  nainea  of  new  counties  in  each  State  and 
Territory,  and  also  tbose  shon-ing  a  decrease 
of  population,  tan  be  discovered  by  turning  to 
th»artides  on  States  distributed  alphabeti^y 
through  this  volume. 

Population  of  Clttea.— The  table  shoving 
the  population  of  30fl  cities  in  the  United  States 
havine  a  population  of  10,000  and  over  in  ItJOO 
needs  little  explanation.  The  names  have  been 
arranged  alphabetically  for  easy  reference.     It 


yicu 
the 


A  Ngt  naWd  11  dins  ofpabUcUJoa. 
not  issued  by  the  United  States  to  these  Indians. 
The  population  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  Indians  and  colored,  include  1,434 
other  Indians  and  Chinese  and  107.987  whit^ 

The  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  made  citizens  of 
the  United  SUtes  by  the  treaty  of  1848.  do  not 
receive  rationsor  supplies  from  the  Government. 
The  number  of  these  Indians  is  given  as  8,378. 
The  Indians  counted  in  the  general  census,  B8 
percent,  of  whom  are  not  on  reservations,  include 
16,943  males  and  15,623  females,  distributed 
among  32  States  and  Territories,  the  5  States 
having  the  largest  number  being  California,  10,- 
263 ;  Michigan.  6,901 ;  Nevada,  3,404 ;  Washing- 
ton. 3,809;  and  Mississippi,  1,404. 

The  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  In- 
dians living  on  reservations  since  the  commis- 
Bioner's  report  of  1889  to  June  30,  1800,  is  1.121. 
The  first  part  of  the  special  agent's  report  con- 
tains a  deitcrintion  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indians  viewed  the  taking  of  the  census. 

Some  of  the  reservation  Indiana  were  very  oautioua 

fotiot  were  auecceativo  of  l>ooka,  and  many  Induni, 
:.!__:_  _  ., i.__i_.  gc  jjg^  reli((iou«  crecdn,  ro- 
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UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 


will  be  seen  that  in  the  column  for  population 
in  1850,  and  sometimes  in  that  for  1870,  there 
are  blanks.  In  these  instances  it  will  be  under- 
stood either  that  the  city  had  no  corporate  exist- 
ence under  the  name  it  now  bears  at  the  time  of 
takinp^  of  the  seventh  or  ninth  census,  or  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  such  place  or  places  in  the 
census  volumes  on  population. 

The  urban  population  of  the  United  States 
and  Territories,  according  to  the  census  report, 
is  18,235,670,  out  of  a  total  population  of  62,- 
^2,250  (exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory), the  percentage  being  29'12.  The  table  given 
below,  as  shown  in  a  bulletin  exhibit,  reveals  the 
proportion  of  urban  population  to  the  whole 
since  1790: 


GKN8UBTKARS. 

Popolalte 

oTlh* 

UaltodStelM. 

Popolatioa 
afettka. 

dtiwlnMch 
100  of  tb«  tote! 

iMmnlaUnn 

1790 

1800 

83293U 

6308.488 

7,2W,881 

9.684,822 

12,866,020 

17,069,458 

28,191,876 

81.448,321 

88,558371 

50,15^788 

62,622,250 

181,472 

210,813 

856,920 

47M85 

864.509 

1,458,994 

2.S07,586 

5,072,256 

8,rt71,d75 

11,818.547 

18,285,670 

8-85 
897 

1810 

4-98 

1830 

IdSO 

4*98 
6-72 

1840 

8-52 

1850 

12*49 

1860 

16*18 

1870 

1890 

20-98 
22-57 

1890 

29-12 

8TATI& 

Wkllc 

OokMd. 

40 

181 

88 

86 

101 

110 

107 

29 

815 

197 

122 

418 

15 

20 

64 

727 

60 

16 

■ir 

1 

Delaware 

Dlst  of  Columbia 
Florida. 

680,796 

816,517 

189,429 

154352 

224,461 

978,462 

1374.882 

138^526 

554,712 

824,149 

589,708 

2,524,468 

1,049,191 

458,454 

1382,971 

1,741,190 

1,014,680 

729,262 

681,481 

811327 

29,022 

76.927 
166,628 
868,716 

61,251 
272381 
662,898 
218,004 
747,790 
154,181 
667,170 
692308 
484300 
482.887 
640,867 

88308 

•  •  • 

•  •  * 
■  •  • 

8 
14 

1 

«  •  • 

1 
88 

6 

1 
4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

10 

8 

18 

•  •• 
100 

ISO 

4 

19 

1« 

Qeonria 

64 

KantM 

651 

Keaixuky 

Loalaiana 

Maryland 

HlsalBAlppt 

Miaaoari 

North  OnroHna . . 
Boath  Garoiina . . 

Tennessee 

Tf>zas.  ........  X 

u 

23M 

]«S 

13TI 
172 
173 

Vir^la. 

WestVirKinla... 

'I 

Total 

16,86S80& 

6396,166 

23ol 

8397 

Another  official  exhibit  of  great  value  in  view- 
ing the  rapid  growth  of  municipalities  is  here 
inserted,  giving,  with  the  one  above,  an  excel- 
lent recom  of  urban  prosperity  and  progress : 

cirnes  HAVisra  a  fopulition  of  100,000  and  ovxr. 


1890. 


1880. 


1870. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
26 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  IIL 
Phlbdelphia.  Pa. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
St.  Louia.  Mo. 
Boaton,  Maaa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
^an  FranoiBOO,  Cal. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cluveland,  Ohio. 
Bai&la  X.  Y. 
New  Orleana.  Ia. 
HiUaburg,  Pa. 
WaahiDgton.  D.  0. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Minneapolia,  Minn. 
Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
LoalaviUe,  Ky. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Providence,  £.  I. 
Denver,  Cd. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Cbingo,  III 
Boston,  Maaa. 
St  Louia,  Mo. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Son  Francisco,  Oil. 
New  Orleana.  La. 
Cleveland,  Ohia 
PitUburv,  Pft 
Buflhlo,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Newark!  N.  J. 
Lonlsville,  Kr. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Providence,  B.  L 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  FA. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
St.  Loala,  Mo. 
Chicago.  IIL 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Boston,  Maaa. 
Cincinnati,  Ohto. 
New  Orleana,  La. 
San  Frandsoo,  CaL 
RaflUo,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  0. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Looiavllle,  Ky. 


Colored  Population  of  the  Hoath.— The 

result  of  the  race  count  for  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  States,  and  for  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  has  been  officially  announced  in  the 
following  table. 

Fifteen  sixteenths  of  the  entire  colored  popu- 
lation is  given  in  the  totals  for  1890,  that  pro- 
portion being  inhabitants  of  the  States  included. 
In  the  remarks  of  the  Superintendent  of  Census 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  colored  population  in 


the  States  given  increased  at  the  rate  of  18-90 
per  cent,  during  the  decade  1880  to  1890,  the  in- 
crease in  the  white  po]3ulation  in  the  same  States 
during  the  same  period  being  at  the  rate  of 
24*67  per  cent.,  or  nearly  doable. 

Increase  and  Decrease  in  Popolation.— 
On  the  chart  accompanying  this  article  may 
be  seen  a  dotted  line  inclosing  spaces  here  and 
there  throughout  the  States.  The  area  inclosed 
represents  localities  wherein  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  population  since  1880.  These  de- 
creases occur  m  138  counties,  the  losses  being 
principally  in  the  central  parts  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  northern  New 
Jersey,  and  eastern  Virginia,  the  decrease  in  the 
last-named  State  being  from  the  summit  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  Atlantic  Decreases  are 
frequently  to  be  noted  through  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  Kentncky.  In 
southern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  the  dotted 
lines  are  also  to  be  seen.  In  eastern  Iowa  many 
counties  have  lost  population.  The  mining  coon- 
ties  of  Colorado  show  a  decrease,  and  the  area  of 
a  diminished  population  includes  the  whole  State 
of  Nevada,  excepting  only  two  counties. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  rapid  increases  are 
recorded  in  the  census  returns  from  the  great 
plains  and  generally  throughout  the  agricultunl 
re^ons  of  the  Cordilleran  plateau.  Northern 
Michigan,  western  and  southern  Florida,  Arkan- 
sas, southern  Missouri,  and  central  Texas  show 
phenomenal  growth,  while  here  and  there 
throughout  the  southern  Appalachian  region  are 
areas  of  great  increase. 

The  geographer  of  the  census  and  the  fq- 
perintendent,  in  publishing  a  graphic  exhibit, 
from  which  the  dotted  areas  shown  in  the  chart 
have  been  taken,  draw  atttention  to  the  fact 
that,  "  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  and  in 
Virginia,  where  some  of  the  great^t  areas  of 
loss  are  indicated,  the  commnnity  is  in  a  transi- 
tion stage  from  agricultural  to  manufacturing 
industries.  The  rich  lands  of  the  farther  West- 
em  States  are  drawine  their  farmers  awav  to 
reap  larger  profits,  whue  other  industries  Sare 
not  yet  attained  such  a  footing  as  to  attract  or 
retain  population  in  their  place.  The  conditioD 
of  things  now  prevailing  in  these  States  was 
suggested  by  the  census  of  1880,  when  Ohio  was 
seen  to  be  in  this  transition  stage.  Since  then 
this  transition  wave  has  extended  westward 
across  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  well  into  lova.** 
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BTSXET  RAILWAYS. 


LSHGTH  or  Lun. 

Moan  pown,  isai. 

CITT. 

1880. 

1888. 

Ab^bbI. 

Elwtik. 

CM*, 

StMm. 

18*50 
16-48 
61-97 

••«••• 

100*00 

184*10 

25-44 

16*14 

80*47 

51-98 

86*41 

18  60 

4-00 

9-75 

8-0O 

86*56 

405 

88  09 

1075 

9-85 

15-00 

15-40 

9-50 

11-08 

89-85 

6-83 

15-00 

19*57 

9-00 

9-68 

87*54 

16-75 

85-57 
180*56 

1704 
460 

1860 
849-19 

88*60 

86-80 

480 

8-00 

1808 

4*75 

85*80 

6*00 

57*08 

6-08 

10*60 

16*78 

1500 

4*68 

16-48 

89*47 

8-78 

4-00 

80*44 
8806 

105-81 
76-94 

800-86 

164-44 
48*80 
19-19 

184-78 
71*78 
68-70 
80  65 
80-07 
1816 
71*46 
61-86 
11-94 
88  96 
84*70 
16-80 
41*89 
84-89 
84-97 
88*89 
88*81 
88  86 
68  80 
45  78 
61  60 
46-86 

61 -er 

80*66 
104*88 

in- 10 

9400 

49*48 

16*00 

888-47 

67-78 

60*48 
16  48 
14*87 
87-29 
18*19 
118-76 
88*00 
87-98 
18  48 
88*88 
84-69 
*     80-88 
16*60 
16-48 

«8*n 

8*97 
14*86 

1819 
1948 

106-81 
16-90 

161-15 

188-95 
48-80 
19*  19 

160*77 
49*78 
40*88 
19*90 
1607 
1400 
88*99 
48*96 
11*94 
88*96 
80-67 
16*80 
41*88 
20-74 
1006 
84  68 
60*60 
88*98 
68*80 
40*88 
88*50 
14-68 

61-67 

80  65 
01-68 

188-68 
18-96 
81-17 
1600 

860*47 

84*51 

47*48 
14*10 

5*66 
88*59 

1*00 
9705 
8800 
87*88 

817 

•  •  ■  •  «  « 

80-81 
88*68 
15*60 
18*48 
86-87 
6-18 
14-86 

7*85 
1-95 

'49*7i 
6*80 

**9-66 

17-88 

•75 

*4-i6 

485 

18*80 

**7-6i 
760 
4*00 

11*10 

'88*79 

80-80 

**i-88 

8*78 

4  70 

17-19 

1*00 

'88*88 
8*88 
800 

"8*66 
8*60 
8*65 

*84*6i 
18*51 

'89*68 

"i-ii 
"i-io 

88*66 
14*60 

"6*87 
8*78 
4*46 

'88-66 

18*97 

8-00 

"io-TO 

10*00 
47*88 

AthmUL  Ga 

7*60 

BaltiraoTO,Md 

BtrrDtngluun,  Ala. 

60*04 

BOBtOO^MOM 

BrookhriLN.  Y 

85-19 

BTifiiilo,  N.  Y.   ...     . 

CbtfleBton,  8.  0 t 

Chicago,  111 

Clttdiinati,  Ohio 

Clerelaad,  Ohio '. 

Oolnmbua,  Ohio , 

Didlaa,  Tex 

4*00 

DaTton,  Ohio 

Deliver,  Col 

8*60 

I>etfoit,  Mlob 

Fall  Rlrer,  Biaas 

GalTeaton,  Tex 

Onuid  Bapida,  Mich 

Hartford, 'Conn 

Indlanapolla,  Ind 

JerMy  Citv.'N.  J ^..i. ...... 

8-85 
88-66 

86*76 

IxmtovlUe,  Ky 

8*81 

Lowell,  Maaa 

ICempbla,  Tenn 

• 

llUwaakee,  Wla. 

5*85 

>l*DneiipoH«s  Mtno . .     . .        .... 

18*00 

80*90 

Newark,  N.J 1 

KHnbeth,N.J f 

Naw  Hftvep.  Conn,  r 

N<»w Orle^nff,  I<a ...  .,,, 

12*70 

New  York,  N.Y 

Oakland,  Cal 

86-70 
8*88 

Omaha,  N^b 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Plttobargr,Pa 

Allegheny,  Pa f 

Prortdenoe,  B.  I 

Blading,  Pa . . 

Blohmoiid,  Va 

Boohester,  N.  Y 

StLoola,  Mo 

San  Fianclaoo,  Gal 

18-87 

485 

Bcranton,  Pa 

'I\>ledQ,  Ohio 

Trenton,  N.  J 

. 

Timv    "S^  ▼ 

Waahlngton,  D.  C 

Wilmington,  Del 

Worceftt^r,  Maas .  ,. 

Totala 

1,689*64 

8,150-96 

8,851*10 

860-86 

855-87 

888*60 

'*  As  a  whole,"  remarks  the  Saperintendent  of 
Census,  in  concluding  his  review  of  the  situation, 
**  the  plains  and  the  Cordilleran  region  have  been 
peopled  rapidly,  especially  in  the  northern  por- 
tions. It  fa  this  region  which,  by  virtue  oifits 
virgin  soil,  cheap  land,  and  easy  tillage,  has  re- 
duced the  profits  of  Eastern  apiculture,  and  has 
thus  drawn  so  heavily  upon  the  farmincr  popu- 
lation of  the  more  eastern  States.  The  nch 
mineral  deposits  of  Montana  and  Arizona  have 
been  largely  instrumental  in  drawing  population 
to  this  region.  While  the  mineral  product  of 
Colorado  has  not  diminished,  the  era  of  specula- 
tion is  over,  and  the  floating  population  which 
covered  its  mountains  and  valleys  ten  years  ago 
has,  in  the  main,  departed." 

Center  of  Popnlatloii.— The  geographer  of 
the  census  reports  officially  that  the  center  of 
population  is  now  in  southern  Indiana,  at  a  point 


a  little  west  of  south  of  Greensburg,  the  county 
seat  of  Decatur  County,  and  20  miles  east  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ind.  The  exact  geographical  location 
is  in  latitude  Sr  IV  56"  and  longitude  85*  82' 
58".  After  saying  that  **  the  center  of  popula- 
tion is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  each  individual  being  assumed  to 
have  the  same  weight,"  the  ffeographer  thus  de- 
scribes the  manner  of  proceaure :  **  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  first  distributed  by 
'square  degrees,'  as  the  area  included  between 
consecutive  parallels  and  meridians  has  been 
designated.  A  point  was  then  assumed  tenta- 
tivelV  as  the  center,  and  corrections  in  latitude 
and  longitude  to  this  tentative  position  were  com- 
puted. In  this  case  the  center  was  assumed  to 
De  at  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  89**  with 
the  meridian  of  86*  west  oi  Qreenwich.  The 
population  of  each  square  degree  was  assumed 
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to  be  located  at  the  center  of  that  degree,  except 
in  cases  where  it  was  manifest  that  this  assump- 
tion would  be  untrue,  as,  for  instance,  where  a 
part  of  the  square  degree  was  occupied  by  the 
sea  or  other  iaree  body  of  water,  or  where  it  con- 
tained a  city  of  considerable  magnitude  which 
was  situated  '  off  center.'  In  these  cases  t^e  po- 
sition of  the  center  of  the  population  of  the 
square  degree  was  estimated  as  nearly  as  pos- 
siole.  The  distance  of  each  such  center  of  popu- 
lation of  a  square  degree,  whether  assumed  to  be 
at  the  center  of  the  square  degree  or  at  a  distance 
from  the  center,  from  the  assumed  parallel,  and 
from  the  assumed  meridian  were  then  computed. 
The  population  of  each  square  degree  was  then 
multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the  assumed  par- 
allel of  latitude,  and  the  sum  of  the  products  or 
moments  north  and  south  of  that  parallel  made 
up.  Their  difference,  divided  by  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  gave  a  correction  to  the 
latitude.  In  a  similar  manner  the  east  and  west 
moments  were  made  up,  and  from  them  a  cor- 
rection in  longitude  was  obtained." 

During  the  ten  years  terminating  with  1800 
the  center  of  population  moved  41  miles  almost 
due  west,  starting  from  a  point  about  23  miles 
east  of  Baltimore.  From  1800  to  1810  the  move 
was  36  miles  westward  and  slightly  southward ; 
1810  to  1820,  50  miles  westward  and  slightly 
southward ;  1820  to  1830,  39  miles  westward  and 
southward ;  1830  to  1840,  55  miles  westward  and 
and  northward ;  1840  to  1850, 55  miles  westward 
and  slightly  southward ;  1850  to  1860,  81  miles 
westward  and  slightly  northward ;  1860  to  1870, 
42  miles  westward  and  sharply  northward,  reach- 
ing  a  point  about  48  miles  east  by  north  of  Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio,  and  in  1880  the  center  of  popula- 
tion had  moved  58  miles  to  a  point  8  miles  west 
by  south  of  the  same  citr.  From  1880  to  1890 
it  moved  westward  48  miles. 

Dtotrlbatloii  in  Accordance  with  Bain- 
Tall. — ^The  average  rainfall  in  the  United  States 
is  29*6,  the  variations  ranging  from  0  to  about 
135  inches.  The  larger  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants occupy  the  region  in  which  the  annual 
rainfall  is  between  30  and  50  inches,  comprising 
about  three  fourths  of  the  entire  po{)uiation^ 
while  the  greatest  density  of  population  is  in  the 
area  showing  40  to  50  inches  of  annual  rainfall, 
the  average  of  this  region  being  59  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile.  In  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  Great  Plains  stretching  from  Texas  to  Da- 
kota, where  the  most  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion is  taking  place,  the  rainfall  ranges  from  20 
to  30  inches.  The  density  of  population  in  this 
section  has  increased  in  twentyyears  from  1*6  to 
8*1  per  sQuare  mile.  In  every  100,000  of  the  pop- 
ulation, 300  are  living  in  a  region  where  the  rain- 
fall is  below  10  inches.  Where  the  rainfall  is 
from  10  to  20  inches,  the  population  is  2,612  in 
every  100,000;  from  20  to  30  inches,  6,038 ;  30  to 
40  inches,  34,107 ;  40  to  50  inches,  39,459 ;  50  to 
60  inches,  16,164 ;  60  to  70  inches,  1,274 ;  and 
above  70  inches  of  rainfall  the  population  is 
equal  to  55  in  every  100,000.  The  average  rain- 
fall with  relation  to  the  population,  deduced  by 
giving  weight  to  each  area  of  country  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  is  41*4  Incnes. 
In  1880  it  was  42  inches,  and  in  1870  42*5  inches. 
The  diminution  has  been  caused  mainly  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  arid  re- 
gions of  the  West 
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Alabama 

Californlii 

Colorado 

Connectleat 

Georgia 

IlMnolB 

Indiana 

Kentticky 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassBcbasetto. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

Neyr  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Tennessee 

Tescas 

Utah  Territory.. 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington . 

West  Virginia. . . 
Wisconsin 


Totals.. 


PBODVOT 

ION  or  Pie  BON. 

PBODironoir  or  an 

XL. 

Complctod  AuriMM 

FniaMtm  of  fl^  Iron, 

NoakrofttMl 

PMdacllaa  of  riwl  af  •»  kia4« 

■tacbu 

tnUmu 

wart«4 

(lOM  of  S,OIW  ]MWB&). 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

16 

48 

62,886 

890,482 

•  •  • 

I 

80O 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

1 

6,904 

... 

2 

12,948 

•  •  • 

I 

17,962 

8 

8 

iim 

21,700 

8 

8 

an 

1,784 

10 

6 

28.099 

85.747 

•  •  a 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  ■ 

••••«•• 

10 

16 

05,468 

674,506 

6 

14 

264,669 

888,250 

4 

2 

19,287 

11,470 

«  •  • 

6 

1,850 

22 

6 

68,108 

44,199 

2 

1 

800 

1 

1 

2,015 

8,700 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

22 

14 

69,664 

96,246 

1 

1 

1.666 

« 

4 

9,.M8 

8.881 

8 

6 

9,616 

80,252 

2T 
1 

26 

1 
8 

119,586 

224,909 

•  •  « 

2 

6,600 

IT 

96,050 

99,181 

m   •  • 

I 

1 

8,409 

•  ■  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  ••■••  • 

•••■••• 

1 

1 

4621 

aTOO 

20 

IS 

167.414 

146,040 

6 

8 

10,942 

17,999 

67 

87 

818,868 

869.040 

6 

8 

86.746 

118.489 

7 

1 

8,8:7 

•  •  « 

•  *  ■ 

•  •  •  •  •      « 

•■••«•• 

108 

71 

tmiii 

1,802.299 

7 

18 

107,888 

446,808 

1 

1 

8,21)0 

8,411 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  «  •  •  •  • 

•    •   w          •   •   • 

289 

224 

1,980,311 

4,n2,611 

86 

1 
1 

79 

658,661 

8,768.258 

•  ■  • 

21 

•  •  • 

19 

'  47,878 

•  •  •      •  «  • 

290,747 

•  •  • 
4  * 

"*io66 

100 

1 
o 

4 

1,400 

8,960 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

""626 

■  •  •  «  «  •  > 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

«  ■  • 

8,000 

81 

81 

17,906 

802,447 

•  a  • 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

4,7S7 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 



11 

6 

SO.ftftO 

108.764 

•  •   • 

S 

14 

10 

118,282 

210,087 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

681 

662 

•8»78l,021 

1 9,579,779 

78 

158 

1,146,711 

4,466^926 

*  Includes  4,229  tons  of  castings  made  direct  fW>m  Aimaoe.        t  Indudes  9,929  tana  of  castings  made  direct  from  foraace. 
t  Each  Bessemer,  open-hearth,  and  cnicible  steel  plant  is  ooimtad  aa  separate  worka,  although  two  or  more  of  theae  pkata 
frequently  embraced  in  a  single  establishment. 
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COAL. 


flTTATB  AND 
TKRBITORISS. 


r  ennsylTanla  {tn- 
ttandto) 

Marytaod 

Alabam*. 

Dakoto  and  Ne- 
UrMkft 

Kansas 

ImUsn  Terrltoiy. 

Iowa 

Misaouii 

Arkaosas 

Texas 

Montana. 

WTomlng 

Colorado. 

New  Mozioo 

Utah 

California  and 
Oregon 

Washuigton. 

ToUlB 


AJJLBAMA,  MAKTLA3n>«  PXRHBTLVANIA, 

AicD  -wmst  or  Misauaippx  miTXB. 


Total  prodoeC 
(•horttom). 


ValMoT 
prodoet  at 


4^54i970|6^719,165 
2.999,715     2,617,474 


8^78,484 

80.807 

2,^50.763 

702,832 

4,0«1J04 

2ie7,828 

279,584 

128,216 

868,801 

1388,947 

2,860,580 

486,988 

286,601 

186,179 
998,724 


8,707,426 

46^1 

8,294,754 

1,828.806 

5,892,220 

8,478,it58 

895,886 

840,617 

681,528 

1,748,618 

8,605,622 

872,785 

877,456 

451.881 
2,206,750 


67,960,669 196^856,827 


Nombcrof 
•BploxCi 

(aU 
gndm). 


125,229 
8,784 
6,762 

76 

0,065 

1,867 

9,198 

6,789 

588 

549 

857 

2,692 

4.645 

1,084 

565 

448 

1,647 


171,890 


WagMpald. 


189,152,124 
1,780,689 
8,175,856 

18,460 

2,820,591 

927,267 

8,906,291 

2,546,812 

205,009 

256,884 

687.588 

1,654,067 

2,542,820 

60^248 

268,571 

264,649 
1455,288 


161,214,064 


Dlstribntlon  in  Accordance  with  Humid- 
ity,— The  Superintendent  of  Census,  in  an  offi- 
cial publication  ^ving  facts  under  this  heading, 
explains  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  preceding 
such  explanation  with  a  statement  as  to  the 
technical  meaning  of  the  phrase  *'  Relative  Hu- 
midity." lie  says :  "  By  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  to  bie  understood  the  amount 
of  moisture  contained  in  it  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  recjuired  to  saturate  it  The  amount,  of 
course,  varies  with  the  temperature,  the  higher 
the  temperature  the  greater  the  amount  of  moist- 
ure which  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution. 
The  term  is  not,  therefore,  an  expression  of  the 
absolute  amount  of  moisture.  This  factor  of 
climate  has  marked  influence  upon  certain  classes 
of  diseases,  particularly  pulmonarv  and  throat 
diseases,  and  a  stiidv  of  the  distribution  of  the 
population  in  accordance  with  this  factor,  com- 
fcined  with  deaths  from  pulmonary  complaints, 
will  doubtless  prove  of  value  in  the  selection  of 
reports  for  those  afflicted."  The  geographer  of 
the  census  points  out  that  the  atirosphere  along 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Lake  coasts,  and  the  en- 
tire Pacific  coast,  is  heavily  charged  with  moist- 
ure. It  is  especiallv  so  on  the  coast  of  Oregon 
and  Washinpton.  the  high  mountain  regions 
of  the  Appalachian,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
those  of  tne  Rocky  mountain  ranges,  also  have 
a  moist  atmosphere.  The  moisture  is  less  in  the 
Piedmont  region  east  of  the  Appalachians  and 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  vallev.  Passing  across 
the  prames  and  the  great  plains,  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  diminishes  still 
more,  while  the  minimum  is  reached  in  the  Great 
Basin,  in  Utah.  Nevada,  southern  Arizona,  and 
southeastern  California.  In  a  general  way,  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  increases 
and  decreases  with  the  rainfall,  out  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  The  upper  lake  region,  with  an 
atmosphere  as  moist  as  tnat  of  Washington  city, 
has  a  much  smaller  rainfall.  The  coast  of  south- 
em  California,  with  a  deficient  rainfall,  has 
as  ihoist  an  atmosphere  as  the  Atlantic  coast. 
**  Nearly  all  the  population  breathe  an  atmos- 


phere containing  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  its  full 
capacity  of  moisture— that  is,  the  atmosphere  is 
from  two  thirds  to  three  fourths  saturated.  In 
1890,  57,036,000  out  of  62,622,250  were  found  in 
this  region ;  in  1880,  46,559,000  out  of  50,155,- 
788;  and  in  1870,  36,278,000  out  of  88,558,871." 
Dlstribntlon  by  Drainage  Basins.  —  The 
distribution  of  the  population  by  drainage  basins, 
in  1890,  is  shown  to  be  as  follows :  Atlantic  Ocean 
96*2,  which  is  made  up  of  New  England  coast, 
7*2:  Middle  Atlantic  coast,  18*8;  South  Atlantic 
coast,  6*8;  Great  Lakes,  11*2;  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
52*7;  Great  Basin,  0*4;  and  Pacific  Ocean,  3*4. 
The  drainage  areas  are  classified  primarily  by  the 
two  oceans  and  the  Great  Basin ;  second,  by  sec- 
tions of  the  coast ;  third,  by  the  principal  rivers, 
the  rivers  of  each  section  of  the  coast  being  ar- 
ranged under  that  section,  and  the  branches  of  a 
river  placed  under  the  main  river.  The  New 
England  coast  comprises  the  area  and  population 
of  the  basins  of  the  several  rivers  given  beneath 
it,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  minor  streams  and  of  the  immediate 
coast  from  the  eastern  border  of  Maine  to  the 
Hudson  river.  The  Middle  Atlantic  coast  com- 
prises, besides  the  basin  of  the  rivers  under  it, 
in  like  manner,  the  basins  of  the  minor  streams 
and  of  the  coast  itself  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac,  including  that  stream.  The  South 
Atlantic  coast  comprises  the  country  from  the 
Potomac  southward  to  Florida.  Tne  Gulf  of 
3Iexico,  beginning  with  the  peninsula  of  Florida, 
embraces  the  coast  and  the  whole  Mississippi 
valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  including 
that  stream.  The  proportion  living  within  the 
region  drained  to  the  Atlantic  is  steadily  dimin- 
ishing, while  of  this  region  the  part  drained  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  becoming  relatively  more 

Sopulous,  as  is  the  case  in  a  still  more  marked 
egree  in  the  Great  Basin  and  the  region  drained 
to  the  Pacific. 

Official  Stair. — ^The  following  members  of 
the  official  census  staff  include  all  who  arc  re- 
sponsible to  the  Superintendent  of  Census  for 
the  accurac)r  and  completeness  of  information  to 
be  inserted  in  the  volumes  to  be  issued  as  final 
reports  under  their  respective  headings : 

Geography :  Henry  Gannett,  expert  special  agent ; 
Population:  William  C.  Hunt,  expert  special  a^nt: 
Vital  Statistics :  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  C3mert  Ki^eciai 
a^nt;  Church  Statistics:  Dr.  Henry  J.  Carroll,  spc- 
oml  agent;  Educational  Statistics:  Prof.  James  H. 
Blodgolt.  special  agent ;  PauMrism  and  Crime :  Rev. 
Frederick  II.  Wines,  special  agent;  Wealth.  Debt, 
Taxation,  and  Local  Government :  T.  Campbell-Cope- 
land,  expert  special  agent:  National  and  State 
Finances:  J.  K.  Upton,  special  asent;  Farmn,  Homes, 
and  Mortgages:  George  K.  HoJmes,  special  agent; 
Aimculture :  John  Hyde,  special  asrent,  and  Mortimer 
Whitehead,  special  a^ent;  Mannfactures :  Frank  R. 
WilHaros,  expert  special  agent;  Mines  and  Mining: 
Dr.  David^T.Day, special  agent ;  Fish_and  Fisheries : 
iiey, 


Classes :  Dr.  John  H.  Billings,  expert  special  agent ; 
Alaska :  Ivan  Pctriff,  special  agent ;  Statistics  of  In- 
dians: Thomas  Donaldson,  special  agent:  Social 
Statistics  of  Cities:  Henry  Tiffany,  special  agent. 
For  puiposes  of  discipline,  to  facilitate  the  preparation 
of  tabular  exhibits,  and  to  conduct  special  invetttiga- 
tions,  expert  Bpocial  agents  and  others  taking  first  rank 
in  each  division  have  chiefs  of  division  or  special 
agents  oBsigned  to  them.    • 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  90,  1890,  may 
be  classified  and  compart  with  those  of  the 
year  previous  as  follow : 


SOORCiaL 

1899. 

1890. 

Internal  re^uiae 

OoJitoms 

|180,'^1,518  92 

2*28,882.741  68 

8,088,661  79 

1,536,087  16 

608,764  72 

1,821,124  68 

1.118,020  78 
2,288,54^  99 

296,580  42 

9,850.280  90 
814,988  89 

2,528,950  69 

817,500  00 

1,144,514  60 

8,012,844  76 

887,060,063  84 
24^1114150  00 

$142,606,706  61 
229,668,584  57 

dales  of  publio  lands 

Tax  on  drculatlon  of  na- 
tional banks  

Bepayment  of  interest  by 
Padflo  railways 

Sinking  (Vind  for  Padflo 
railways 

Customs  fees,  fines,  pen- 
alties, uid  fwfeltares.. 

Feas,  consalar  and  lands. 

Froceeds  of  sales  of  Got- 
emment  property 

Profit  on  ooinage  of  sil- 
ver dollara 

$,858,272  51 

1^101^58 

70^681  62 

1,842^02 

1.299,894  62 
1,799,070  69 

192,128  99 

9.880,416  57 

Profit  on  other  coinage  . . 
Bevennea  of  Dtstilct  of 

Colombia 

Tax  on  seal  skins 

Fees  on  letters  patent ... 

Mlscellaneoos 

Total  net  reodpta  exda- 

dve  of  pabllo  debt 

Pablic  debt 

881,827  63 

8309,180  98 

262,500  00 

1,847.621  78 

2,670,821  11 

408,090,982  68 
245,298,650  00 

Total  net  reodpta  . . . 

$682,161,408  84 

$64S,874,682  68 

pose  it  will  be  noted  there  has  been  paid  during 
the  Year  the  enormous  amount  of  $106,9363^« 
or  about  $44,000,000  more  than  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  the  CK)vemment  was  for  any  year  pre- 
vious to  the  rebellion  of  1861. 

Notwithstanding  these  increased  expenditures, 
there  was  a  net  surplus  of  $105,344,49(>.03,  which, 
with  $5,870  received  from  4  per  cents^  issued  for 
interest  on  refunding  certificates,  and  $19,(K)1,- 
877.58  taken  from  the  cash  balance  in  the  Treas- 
ury, in  all  $124,952,243.56,  was  used  for  the  re- 
demption and  purchase  of  the  debt,  including 
the  premiums  paid  thereon,  which  amounted  to 
$20,804,224.06. 

The  United  States  has  enjoyed  no  sinking 
fund,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term,  for 
many  years ;  but  it  has  had  an  excess  of  ordi- 
nary receipts  over  ordinary  expenditures  for 
twenty  years,  from  which  has  arisen  an  excess 
or  surplus,  constituting  a  true  and  effective  sink- 
ing fund,  extinguishing  the  national  debt  every 
year  to  its  amount. 

The  principal  of  the  debt  against  which  no 
reserve  is  hela,  exclusive  of  the  naval  trust  fund, 
may  be  thus  stated  for  the  dates  named : 


CHARACTER  OF  DKBT. 


OUTBTAJrouro 


J«M  »,  IBSt. 


ao,i6te. 


XXPINDITURES. 


PURFOSS. 

1889. 

1890. 

Conin'eas 

$7,015,534  98 

12,242,427  67 

4,4(ta.»22  M 

1,897,625  7S 

11,208,296  70 

88,92tt.974  15 

6.630,998  9B 

15,747.855  88 

6.^.207  78 

67,624,779  11 

^m,1iH  46 
^24S,669  92 

17,292,862  65 
41,001,4s4  29 
44,478,089  00 

299,288.978  25 
818,9^2,412  85 

$6,498,052  70 

Kx<Krutlve  department . . . 
J  udlciarv 

11,298,860  28 
4,849,692  06 

Foreign  intercourse 

Improving    zlTers    and 

barbors 

Otber  expenses  military 

estabtisnment  

Constntcting    new  war 

▼easels  

1,M6,276  59 
11.787,487  88 
82,845,400  23 

6,881,806  03 

Other  expenses  na^*al  es- 

3M74.408  21 

Indians  .....f..T..T.t.TT 

6,708,046  67 

Pensions 

106,936,855  07 

Constnictton    of  pablic 
bnildlngs,       indadlng 
gtU'S  

4^8n,»49  92 

District  of  C/oUimWa 

Premiums  on  bondtt  pur- 
chased  

Interest  on  pubUo  debt  . . 
Miscoilaneons ........... 

5.677,419  5a 

20,804,224  06 
86,099,284  05 
47,553,005  42 

Tptal   net  expendltui^s 
exclosive  of  public  debt. 
Pablic  debt 

818,040,710  f6 
812,206,867  60 

Total  net  expenditures. 

1618.211,890  60 

$680,247,078  16 

Foar  and  one  half  per  cents. . . . 

Foot  per  cents 

/oar-per-ceoL  oertiflcates 

Old  demand  notea,  non-Interest 

bearing 

Letfal-tender  notes,  non-Interest 

bearing : . . . 

Fractional  notes,  non-tnteraat 

bearing 

Total  debt  with  no  reserve. 


$189,689,000 

676,096350 

119,640 

66,442 

246,681,016 
6,916,090 


$109,015,759 

$02,198,500 

10a,T!40 

66,062 

246,681,016 

6^11,511 


$1,069,506,188     $964,961,669 


Showing  a  reduction  last  year  of  the  principal  of 
the  debt  having  no  reserve  of  $104,54^,469. 

There  are  a^  obligations  against  which  the 
Treasury,  by  law  or  long  usage,  holds  in  reserve 
an  equivalent  amcyint  of  cash.  These  obligations 
are  all  payable  on  demand  and  draw  no  interest. 
Whether  they  are  paid  off  or  remain  outstand- 
ing, the  net  condition  of  the  Treasury  is  in  no 
wa]^  affected.  The  changes  in  amounts  of  these 
obligations  during  the  last  year  have  been  as  fol- 
low: 


The  receipts  from  duties  on  imports  have  been 
greater  than  ever  before  received  from  that  source 
m  the  history  of  the  Qovernment,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  amount  being  that  of  the  previous 
year,  when  it  was  only  about  $6,000,000  less.  The 
ordinary  receipts  for  the  year  have  been  exceeded 
by  those  of  one  year  only,  1882,  for  which  they 
were  about  $400,000  greater. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Government,  not  in- 
cluding amounts  paid  for  premiums  on  bonds 
purchased,  or  for  principal  and  interest  of  pub- 
lic debt,  have  been  greater  than  for  any  year 
since  1866,  when  they  were  swollen  by  war  ex- 
penses. The  increase  has  been  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  payment  of  pensions,  for  which  pur- 


OUTBTAXDGrO 

ITE9IS. 

JuM  so,  I88S. 

Jnwie,1SML 

Old  loans  matured 

Interest  thereon 

Legal-tender  notes 

Deposits    by     national 
banks 

Coin. 
Coin. 
Gold. 

Notes. 

Gold. 

SilTer 

dollars. 

$1,911,485 

158,989 

100,000,000 

16,975.000 

154,02RA'tt 

262,629,746 
1,182,681 

$1,815,805 

149,182 

100,000,000 

12,280,000 

157,542,979 

801,580.751 
1,026,603 

Deposits  of  gold  U>r  ccr- 
tifleates 

DepoaltB  of  silver  for  cer- 

tifioates 

Matured  Interest 

Total 

9586,881,808 

$574,854,269 

In  addition  to  an  equivalent  of  cash  held  by 
the  Treasury  to  meet  these  demands,  there  was 
of  cash  available  for  other  purposes  on  the  for- 
mer date,  $106,281,860,  on  the  ktter,  $85,928,- 
167.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  debt  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. The  annual  interest  charge,  which 
in  1865  was  $150,077,689,  was,  June  30,  1889, 
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188)752,884,  and  on  June  80, 1890,  only  $20,417,- 
603,  and  it  has  grown  considerably  less  since 
that  date. 

The  entire  cash  held  hj  the  Treasury,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  held,  was  as  fol- 
lows on  the  dates  named : 


lowing  table.  The  amount  of  coin  circulation 
is  from  estimates  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint ; 
that  of  paper,  from  official  reports : 


ITKMS. 

Dm.  St,  1889. 

Dm.  n,  18Mb 

Gold  ootn  Mid  bullion 

BUodard  silver  dollars  and 
bullion 

$818,818,942 

898,190,040 

10,878,986 

6,D74,B87 

4,000355 

40,988,8M 

''M3,605 

"aim 

8i,9i27^98S 

$898,080,214 
886.889,898 

U.  8.  notea 

12,199.848 

Trade  dollan,  ballion 

Katioaal-bank  notea 

National-bank  depoalta. 

Gold  oertlllcatea 

6,894,688 

8,849,581 

80,047,118 

81,884,690 

Hilver  certlfleatea 

fionda,  interest,  checks,  etc 

Minor  coins 

1,5€«^816 

87,819 

10,000 

168,687 

Fractional  currency 

Fractional  ailver  coins 

1,429 
16,987,690 

Total 

l<»e,ni,96i 

$781,191,688 

LiabUiUM: 
Ck>Id  certificates 

8122,985,889 

288,949,078 

9,00O.U0O 

ii'bsA^oss 

100,000,000 

74,604,789 
42,589,826 
52,606,846 

$175,481,969 
8U9.866.778 

Silver  certiflcatea 

Note  certificates 

6,880.000 

U.  S.  Treasury  notes 

Matured  debt  and  Interest . 
Bedemption  U.  S.  notes.... 
Bedemption  nattonal-bank 

notea 

Public  disbursing  offloera  . . 
Balance 

24,090,600 

6,670,697 

100,000,000 

6,564,250 
46,486,617 
67,671,812 

Total 

$096,771,961 

$781,491,589 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fund  held  for  the 
redemption  of  bank  notes  has  decreased  from 
$74,604,789  on  Dec.  81,  1889,  to  $5,564,259  on 
Dec^  31,  1890.  This  reduction  resulted  from 
the  operations  of  section  6  of  the  act  approved 
July  14,  1890,  by  which  the  balances  standing 
with  the  Treasurer  to  the  respective  credits  of 
national  banks  for  the  deposits  then  existing  or 
thereafter  to  be  made  to  redeem  their  circulating 
notes,  excepting  those  constituting  the  5-per- 
cent, fund  for  curi'ent  redemptions,  were  required 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Treasurer's  general  ac- 
count, the  bank  notes  thereafter  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  general  cash,  and  reimbursement  to  be 
made  therefor  to  the  Treasurer  upon  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that  the 
notes  in  question  had  been  destroyed  and  that 
new  ones  would  not  be  issued  in  their  place. 
This  made  the  entire  balance  available  for  cur- 
rent disbursement.  The  Government,  however, 
necessarily  assumed  the  responsibility  of  meet- 
ing on  demand  the  redemption  of  the  oank  notes 
for  which  the  fund  had  been  provided.  On  Dec. 
31,  1890,  the  Treasury  owed  the  banks  for  this 
fund  $51,323,080.75.  The  total  cash  balance  on 
that  date,  however,  was  but  $38,418,800.63,  a  sum 
no  larger  than  usual  for  current  business,  show- 
ing that  the  fund  had  been  used  in  making  pay- 
ments from  the  Treasury  as  the  law  doubtless 
contemplated  it  should  be.  One  of  the  effects  of 
the  law  was  therefore  to  put  into  circulation  up- 
ward of  $50,000,000  legal  notes  which  hitherto 
had  been  held  intact  by  the  Treasurer  as  reserve, 
thus  inflating  the  circulation  (ft  the  country  to 
that  extent. 

The  circulation,  however,  had  increased  8ince 
1880  without  the  expansion  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  population,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 


#*IV  A  B  4  ^V|.«k^     #\0    ffOOTT^ 

otrmrAVDiHO. 

3m»  10, 1880. 

JoM  M,  1890. 

Coin: 
Gold  coin 

|80A,fi8a,996 
88,784.750 
7a,8(W,270 

$629,982,449 

Silver  dollars 

869,426,466 
76t82&,805 

Silver  fractional  piecea 

Total  coin  in  country . . 

|4fil,281,016 

$1,076,184,220 

2Vom  which  there  should 
be  dedooted  the  coin  held 
in  TreasoiT  as  reserve : 

For  redemption  of  irold  oer- 
tiiicates 

« 

$8,004,000 

12,874,870 

100,000,000 
120.878^70 

$181,880,019 
297,210,048 
100.000.000 

For  redemption  of  silver 
certificates 

For  reduction  of  legal-ten* 
der  notes 

lasli 

628,090,062 

Leaving  net  oolndrcnlatioB. 

|880352,14« 

$547,694,163 

Paper: 

Xefral-tender  notes 

Fractional  notea 

National  bank  notes 

Old  demand  notes 

1846,661,016 

7,214,9M 

844,60^427 

60^70 

8.004,600 

12^74,270 

14,46ft,000 

$846,681,016 

6,911,511 

187,549,848 

56,082 

181380.019 

Gold  certiflcates 

Silver  certiflcates 

National-bank  certifkaates.. 

297,210,048 
12,280,000 

Total  paper  circulation. 

|788,806i.242 

$982,068,469 

From  which  should  be  d«- 
dncted : 

Leffal  tender-notes  reserve 
for  national-bank  certifi- 
cates  

$14,46^000 

88,488,884 
47,898,284 

68K,408,008 
830,8&2,146 

$18,28Q,0CO 

61,288,857 
78,518,857 

908.549.6)1^ 

Fund  for  redemption  of  na- 
tional-bank notea 

In  all 

Leaving  net  paper  drcnla- 
tion 

Add  net  coin  circulation.. . . 

547,504,1^ 

Total  circulation 

Papulation 

CIranlation  per  capita 

|1,016,260,1M 

fi0,l&6,788 
$20  26 

$1,466^481770 

The  release  of  the  legal  tender  reserve  for  thc^ 
redemption  of  bank  notes  was  not,  liDwerer^  the 
main  purpose  of  the  act  of  July  14»  1880^  This 
act  so  modified  that  of  Feb.  14, 1878,.  as  to  direct 
the  purchase  by  the  Treasurr  ol  4,50^000  ounces 
of  Sliver,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  offered, 
at  the  market  price  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  for 
871i  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  io«  issiie  in  pay* 
ment  therefor  treasury  notea  to-  be  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  all  debts  publie  and  private,  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
contract  and  when  held  by  a  national  bank,  to 
be  counted  as  a  part  of  its  resarve.  The  act  far- 
ther declared  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  redeem  such  notes,  upon  their  presenta- 
tion, in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  his  discretion,  and 
that  the  established  poliey  ol  the  United  States 
was  to  maintain  the  twometals  on  a  parity  with 
each  other,  upon  the  existing  leeal  ratio  or  such 
ratio  as  might  be  providkl  by  law.  The  effect 
of  this  act  would  necessarily  be  to  put  into  cir- 
culation every  month  about  $6,000,000  in  the 
certificates  authorized,  and  should  the  act  remain 
unrepealed  its  effect  for  good  or  evil,  in  a  few 
years,  must  be  far  reaching  and  important. 

Coinage. — During  the  year  endmg  Juno  80, 
1890,  there  was  deposited  in  the  mints  and  assay 
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offices  of  the  Gorerament  gold  huring  a  coinage 
value  of  $49,228^28,  against  $48,900,712  reoeired 
the  previous  year.  Of  the  former  amotint,  $7,- 
900,706  was  of  foreign  bullion  or  coin,  against 
16,583,992  in  the  oreceding  year. 

Of  silver,  the  aeposits  and  purchases  had  a 
coin  value  of  $48,565,180,  against  $41,457,190  in 
the  preceding  vear.  Of  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived, $87,786,902  was  classed  as  domestic  bul- 
lion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  gold  bullion  vol- 
untarily presented  at  the  mints  was  considerably 
greater  in  value  than  that  of  silver  bullion  thus 
presented,  even  including  that  for  the  com- 
pulsory coinage  of  standard  dollars.  The  aver- 
age monthly  if ew  York  price  of  fine  bar  silver 
was  92i  cents  per  ounce  m  July,  1889.  It  had 
risen  in  Doc.  1886  to  97i,  and  in  June  to  $1.05^. 
On  Aug.  19  it  reached  $1.21,  the  highest  point  for 
many  years,  but  it  soon  receded^  The  enhanced 
value  arose  primarily  from  the  operations  of  the 
act  of  July  r4  referred  to.  To  oring  the  silver 
and  gold  coinage  to  that  parity  of  value  which 
Congress  had  declared  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Government,  the  value  of  fine  silver  should  be 
maintained  at  about  $1.29  per  ounce  in  gold.  So 
the  parity  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

National  Banks.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
growing  scarcity  of  United  States  bonds  avail- 
able for  securing  circulation,  within  the  year  807 
banks  have  been  organized,  representing  a  capi- 
tol  of  $36,250,000.  On  Oct.  31, 1890,  there  were 
in  existence  8,567  banks,  the  greatest  number 
since  the  organization  of  the  system.  These 
banks  then  had  a  capital  stock  of  $659,782,865 
and  outstandinfi:  notes  to  the  amount  of  $179,- 
755,648,  includmg  $54,796,907  represented  by 
lawful  money  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  for  the  redemption  of  notes 
still  outstanding.  Of  the  new  banks  organized, 
the  greatest  number  this  year  as  last  year  was  in 
Texas,  that  State  having  organized  within  the 
year  68  new  banks  with  a  capital  of  $5,050,000. 
The  second  State  in  organizmg  such  banks  was 
Pennsylvania,  which  hdd  set  up  27  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $2,875,000,  though  Missouri,  which  had 
organized  but  20,  had  employed  a  capital  of  $4,- 
400,000.  The  strength,  popularitv,  and  vitality 
of  the  system  are  well  illustrated  by  such  an  ex- 
hibit. In  Texas  and  Missouri,  where  strong  preju- 
dice against  the  system  has  heretofore  existed, 
the  number  of  banks  and  capital  employed  has 
steadily  incvased,  not  onl^  during  the  past  year 
but  for  several  years,  and  m  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try does  there  seem  to  be  any  well  founded  ob- 
jection to  the  continuance  of  the  system,  though 
should  the  decrease  of  the  debt  continue  as  of 
late,  the  inability  of  the  banks  to  much  longer 
obtain  national  bonds  to  secure  circulation  must 
lead  to  important  changes  in  the  method  of  issu- 
ing notes,  should  such  issue  continue. 

The  statement  on  page  824  shows  the  number 
of  national  banks,  their  resources  and  liabilities 
at  the  dates  named. 

An  examination  of  this  statement  shows  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  banks  of  214,  of  capi- 
tal stock,  $32,607,069,  between  the  dates  men- 
tioned. The  individual  deposits  had  largely  in- 
creased, those  of  the  Government  considerably 
decreased,  as  had  the  circulating  notes.  Loans 
and  discounts  had  increased  nearly  $200,000,000, 
showing  a  good  demand  for  the  use  of  money. 


The  most  snggestive  part  of  the  exhibit  is  the 
increase  of  specie,  especially  that  of  toM  coin  or 
gold  certificates*  of  which  the  banks  neld  an  in- 
crease of  about  $29,000,000,  indicating  a  signifi- 
cant preference  for  that  Icind  of  circulation. 
The  increase  in  silver  or  its  certificates  was  but 
little  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,  though  there  had 
been,  within  the  date,  a  great  increase  of  such 
circulation. 
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URUGUAY,  a  rcmublic  in  South  America, 
having  an  area  of  69,835  square  miles  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  648,297,  as  officially  computed  in  1888, 
or  687,194  with  addition  of '6  per  cent,  for  de- 
ficiencies in  the  enumeration.  The  number  of 
marriaffes  in  1888  was  3,976 ;  of  births.  25,832 ; 
of  deaths,  12,077;  excess  of  births,  18,765.  The 
immigration  in  1889  was  27,849,  and  the  emigra- 
tion 10,658. 

The  President  of  the  republic  is  Dr.  Hereira  y  • 
Obes,  who  was  elected  in  March,  1890. 

Finances. — The  receipts  in  1889  were  15,580,- 
888  pesos  or  dollars,  of  which  10,818,  886  pesos 
were  derived  from  customs,  1,678,200  peso^ 
from  direct  taxes,  1,171,700  pesos  from  patents, 
and  1,912.097  pesos  from  other  sources.  The 
public  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  amounted  to  81,491,- 
722  pesos,  50,480,350  pesos  representing  the  uni- 
fied external  debt,  19,800,160  pesos  internal  debt, 
2,297,525  pesos  international  aebt,  4,518,788  pesos 
extinguishable  loans,  8.189,478  pesos  railroad 
debts,  and  1,255,421  the  sinking  fund. 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1889  had  a  total 
value  of  86,824,000  pesos,  of  which  10,472.000 
pesos  were  imported  from  Great  Britain,  5,516,- 
UOO  pesos  from  Prance,  8,482,000  pesos  from  Ger- 
many, 8,412,000  pesos  from  the  United  States, 
8,261,000  pesos  from  Italy,  2,(U5,000  pesos  from 
Spain,  2,505,000  pesos  from  Brazil,  1,626,000 
pesos  from  Bl;lgium,  1,450,000  pesos  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  878,000  pesos  from  Chili, 
and  1,657,000  pesos  from  other  countries.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  was  25.954,000  pesos, 
of  which  5,224,000  pesos  went  to  France,  4,111,- 
000  to  Belgium,  3.552,000  to  England,  8,295,000 
to  Brazil,  2,290,000  to  the  Argentme  Republic,  1,- 
441,000  pesos  to  the  United  States,  1,800,000 
pesos  to  Germany,  and  1,831,000  pesos  to  other 
countries.  The  values  of  the  chief  exports  of  do- 
mestic produce  were  as  follow :  Wool,  9,150,000 
pesos;  nides  and  skins  and  leather,  7,039,000 
pesos;  meat,  8,826,000  pesos;  tallow,  1,926,000 
pesos:  extract  of  meat,  1,100.000  pesos;  stones, 
767,000  pesos;  animals,  466,000  pesos.  Of  the 
total  imports,  83,476,488  pesos,  and  of  the  exports 
17,415,686  pesos  passed  tnrough  the  city  of  Mon- 
tevideo. There  were  entered  at  that  port  during 
the  year  766  sailing  vessels,  of  584,526  tons,  and 
987  steamers,  of  1,648,491  tons,  and  cleared  654 
sailing  vessels,  of  471,154  tons,  and  1.016  steam- 
ers, of  1,659,515  tons,  not  counting  8,625  coa^-t- 
ing  vessels,  of  1,978,918  tons,  entered  and  8,627, 
of  2,001,956  tons,  cleared. 

Financial  Crisis. — The  same  causes  that  led 
to  the  financial  crash  in  the  Arf^entine  Republic 
produced  a  simultaneous  crisis  m  Uruguay.    To 

grevent  the  disaster,  if  possible,  the  Uruguayan 
ovemment  arranged  with  Baring  Brothers 
and  the  other  creditors  for  a  further  loan  of 
£2,000,000  in  June,  1890.  On  July  5  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  founded  in  1887  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000,  which  had  issued  $8,000,000  in  notes, 
suspended  specie  payments  and  the  Montevideo 
Bourse  was  closed.  By  a  special  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature passed  on  July  6  tne  notes  of  the  bank 
were  declared  legal  currency  for  six  months. 
The  mercantile  community  refused  to  take  them 
for  their  face  value,  and  despite  the  prohibition 
of  the  Government  gold  was  soon  quoted  on  the 
Bourse  at  a  high  premium.  On  July  29  the 
merchants  of  Montevideo  generally  signed  a  con- 


vention like  one  that  thej  had  entered  into  be- 
tween themselves  before,  in  1875,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  force  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency  mto  circulation.  In  this  conven- 
tion they  mutually  agreed  to  pay  gold  in  satis- 
faction of  all  contracts  unless  p<iyments  in  paper 
were  expressly  stipulated,  and  to  transact  busi- 
ness witn  none  that  did  not  pav  and  exact  gold. 
The  effect  was  to  drive  the  bank  notes  out  of  use 
and  re-establish  the  metallic  currency.  The 
financial  crisis  and  the  depreciation  of  securities 
continued  notwithstanding  an  active  export 
trade  and  a  productive  year. 

UTAH,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or- 
ganized Sept.  9, 1850 ;  area,  84,970  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, was  11,880  in  1850 ;  40,278  in  1860  ;  86,786  in 
1870 ;  143,968  in  1880 ;  and  207,905  in  1890.  Cap- 
ital, Salt  Lake  City. 

Goremment. — The  following  were  the  Ter- 
ritorial officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Ar- 
thur L.  Thomas;  Secretary,  Elijah  Sells;  Treas- 
urer, Bolivar  Roberts ;  Auditor,  Arthur  Pratt ; 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Jacob  S. 
Boreman ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Charles  S.  Zane;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  P. 
Henderson,  Thomas  J.  Anderson,  and  John  W. 
Blackburn. 

Popalation. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  Territory  by  counties,  as  de- 
termined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  com- 
pared with  the  population  for  1880 : 
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•Deereaae. 

Finances. — The  report  of  Territorial  Treasurer 
Roberts  from  March  15  (the  date  when  Treas- 
urer James  Jack  yielded  to  him  possession  of  the 
office)  to  Dec.  81,  shows  that  the  total  receipts  of 
the  office  were  $529,080.28,  and  the  total  dis- 
bursements $294,019.20,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  Dec.  31  of  $235,961.08.  Included  in 
the  receipts  was  the  sum  of  $396,117.87  from  tax 
collectors  and  $128,000  from  Territorial  bonds 
sold  pursuant  to  the  legislative  act  of  this  year. 
There  were  in  circulation  on  Dec.  81  warrants  is- 
sued by  the  Territorial  Auditor  amounting  to 
$127,560.71,  which,  if  presented  for  payment, 
would  reduce  the  treasury  balance  to  $108,400.87 
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on  that  date.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  on       Providing  a  new  mechanloB'  Hen  lav. 
Dec.  31  was  $278,000,  on  which  the  rate  of  inter-        Appropriating  $«0,000  to  be  paid  in  bountifis  to 

est  is  5  per  cent.    Of  these  bonds,  $150,000  were  P«™o?»»  ?™»»  ^^.  a>rp?«tiona  engnffed  m  mann- 

issued  ii  July,  1888,  and  $128,000  in  July  of  this  ironTwTi^  X^'Si^'tii^^  ^^& 

^fSii'      '^^1«S^??fS^.''*^*^°?  ?!:  P«>P«^^7  '<>;  minerf oVprodScei  inUe  Territory. 
1890  was  $108,612,216,  of  which  the  valuation  of        Forbid<fing  the  coneolidation  of  oompeting  lines  of 

Salt  Lake  County,  including  Salt  Lake  City,  was  railroad. 

$52,270,966.    These  figures  show  an  increase  of       To  eatabliah  a  right  of  way  and  easementa  for  -tlM 

more  than  100  per  cent,  over  the  valuation  of  development  of  minefl. 

1889,  a  result  which  was  chiefly  produced  by  the  ,,  E??»?1«^^K  *  S"L°f  8«ology  and  mineralogy  in 

operation  of  the  amendments  to  the  revenue  law  ^^p^^iS  a  new  aa^e  kw 
passed  by  the  Legislature  this  year.    The  rate  of       CroatiZ^Grand  ?k>un^y  out  of  a  portion  of  the 

taxation  for  Temtonal  purjjoses  is  5  mills  on  the  oountv  of  Emery. 

dollar,  of  which  three  mills  is  devoted  to  schools.        Proiiibitlng  toe  giving,  selling,  or  ftimiahing  of 

Legislative  Session. — The  twenty-ninth  ses-  tobacco  in   any   form   to   minoiB   mider  eighteen 

sion  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  years. 

13,  and  ended  on  March  13.  A  new  school  law,  else-        To  provide  for  the  mcorporation  of  loan,  trust,  aod 

where  considered,  was  an  important  result  of  the  «»^ntee  aaaociations. 

session.  The  following  appropriations  were  made        Education.— The  new  school  law  passed  by 

for  completing  buildings  for  public  institutions  the  Legislature  this  year  makes  the  following 

already  established:    For  the  Insalie  Asylum,  changes  from  the  former  law:  The  schools  are 

$163,000;  for  the  Reform  School,  $35,000;  for  made  free.    Under  the  law  of  1880  tuition  might 

the  Agricultural  College,  $33,000;  for  Deseret  be  charged  in  any  or  every  district.    Cities  of 

University,  $50,000.     In  order  to  raise  these  the  flrst  and  second  class  are  now  organized 

sums  and  $25,000  additional  for  the  Deseret  under  one  central  authority,  while  before  there 

Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Society  in  aid  were  as  many  boards  of  trustees  as  there  were 

of  the  erection  of  fair  buildings,  provision  was  districts.    Under  the  present  law  there  may  be 

made  for  the  issue  and  sale  of  Territorial  bonds  established  in   cities  of   these  classes  schools 

to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $300,000,  bearing  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  and  including  high 

interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.    Im-  schools,  together  with  manual  training  schools, 

portant  amendments  were  made  to  the  revenue  Cities  of  these  classes  may  levy  a  tax  for  the 

laws.    The  assessors  of  property  are  now  required  special  support  of  their  schools ;  they  may  also 

to  assess  at  double  its  value  all  property  which  bond  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  etc    It  pro- 

they  find  to  have  escaped  taxation  in  the  previ-  vides  for  compulsory  education,  but  not  in  a 

ous  year  by  reason  of  the  fraud  or  willful  neglect  manner  that  will  be  effective, 
of  the  tax  payer  in  not  reporting  it.     Asses-        Eariy  this  year  the  buildings  for  the  Terri- 


sessed  or  is  assessed  at  less  than  its  cash  value,  expenses,  in  addition  to  $33,000  for  the  build- 

and  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  each  county  is  mgf  that  have  been  completed, 

required  to  enforce  this  provision.    The  rate  of  Cliarities.— The  report  of  the  Territorial  In- 

taxation  for  Territorial  purposes  was  reduced  sane  Asylum,  at  Provo,  for  the  vear  ending  Nov. 

from  3  to  2  mills,    A  Territorial  board  was  ere-  80,  is  as  follows:  Patients  on  Dec  1, 1889, 129; 

ated  for  1890  and  1891  to  adjust  and  equalize  admitted  during  the  year.  42;  discharged,  41 ; 

the  assessments  made  in  the  various  counties  for  remaining  on  Nov.  80, 130.    The  per  capita  cost 

those  years  without  increasing  the  total  valua-  *or  care  and  treatment  has  been  54-9  cents  each 

tion  of  the  Territory  beyond  the  figures  of  the  <^^J'    On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of 

assessors.     Provision  was  made  for  assessing  the  building,  which  is  the  southern  wing  of  a 

stock  that  is  driven  from  one  county  to  another  larger  proposed  building,  the  Legislature  appro- 

to  escape  taxation.    A  Territorial  bureau  of  sta-  priated  $163,000  for  completing  the  structure, 

tistics  was  established.    The  penalties  for  mur-  «id  the  main  building  and  northern  wing  are  in 

der,  manslaughter,  robbery,  burglary,  and  forg-  process  of  erection. 

erv  were  increased.  A  memorial  to  Congress  jLiT©  Stock.— The  assessment  of  horses,  cat- 
was  adopted  protesting  against  the  proposed  re-  tie,  and  sheep  in  the  Territory  for  1890  was  as 
moval  of  the  southern  Ute  Indians  to  the  Terri-  follows:  Horses,  75,895— value,  $2,619,739;  cat- 
torv.  Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  tie,  287,496— value,  $2,907,490 ;  sheep,  1,156.295 
*  . ,.  ^  ,  .  ,,....  .  —value,  $2,281,585.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
Providing  for  the  mcorporation  of  building  and  70  por  cent,  of  the  stock  in  the  Territory  was 

loan  ossociatioiis  assessed.    The  increase  over  the  assessment  of 

^Attaching   a   part   of  Sevier  County  to  Sanpete  ^^^  ^^  ^^  .^  ^j^^  ^^^j^^.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^ 

Exeinptinp  from  taxation  all  property  used  in  the  cattle,  and  28,182  in  sheen. 
miiiintf  or  producing  of  raw  matenal  lor,  and  in  the  Minlllff. — rhe  mineral  product  of  the  Terri- 
manutUcture  of  native  or  Portland  cements,  and  ex-  toryfor  lb89,  as  estimated  by  Wells,  Fargo  &C0., 
craptini?  also  the  stock  and  bonds  or  mortgages  of  is  summarized  as  follows :  2,060,792  pounds  cop- 
anv  company  ho  eni?asred.  per,  valued  at  $206,079,20:  2,359,640  pounds  re- 
Amend  m>?  the  bountv  law.  fined    lead,   valued    at    $89,662,52:    58,421,730 
Makinj?  8  ix;r  cent,  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  but  -^^„„,i„  ««!.ofl..«/i  \^^a  ^lu^l;*  .f  *i  o'yQKO.t-iQ. 
permitting  agreement  upon  any  rate.  B^i^^^li^''^®""^  *^  m'  ^*^"^  *^  *J5H'^i? ' 
Pnniding  for  the  appointment  of  a  Territorial  fish  l*^^^^^}  ounces  fine  sUver,  valued  at  $6,656,254- 
nnd  game  commissioner,  and  of  a  similar  oominis-  65 ;  24,975  ounces  fine  gold,  valued  at  $449,500 ; 
sionor  for  each  county.  total  export  value,  $8,830,080.50.    These  figuras 
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show  a  moderate  increase  in  product  over  the  Political.— At  the  municipal  election  in  Salt 

year  preceding.  Lake  City  on  Feb.  10  the  Liberal  ticket  was 

Mormon  Immigration. — ^From  1881  to  1889  elected  by  majorities  ranging  from  700  to  800. 
the  foreifi^-bom  population  of  the  Territory  was  The  majority  of  George  M.  Scott,  Liberal  candi- 
increased  by  Mormon  immigration  16,094.  Dur-  date  for  Mayor,  over  Spencer  Clawson,  People*s 
ing  1890  the  usual  number  01  immigrants  arrived,  candidate,  was  807.  This  result  was  attained 
mostly  from  Scandinavian  countries.  The  aver-  only  after  an  exciting  contest.  It  was  the  first 
age  annual  immigration  to  Utah  of  this  character  time  in  the  history  of  the  city  that  the  Mor- 
is about  1,800.    It  is  very  largely  assisted.  mons  were  compelled  to  retire  from  its  control. 

The  Moimon  Charch.--On  May  19  the  As  the  city  of  O^en  passed  from  Mormon  con- 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decided,  on  appeal,  trol  at  the  election  of  February,  1889,  the  two 
the  case  brought  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  most  important  cities  in  the  I'erritory  are  now 
the  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Edmunds  act,  governed  by  Gentiles. 

dissolving  the  church  corporation,  declaring  its  '  Early  in  August  elections  were  held  through- 
property  forfeited,  and  providing  for  the  winding  out  the  Territory  for  countv  ofiicers,  at  which 
up  of  its  affairs.  The  court  held,  three  judges  the  People's  party  carried  21  counties  and  the 
dissenting,  that  such  an  act  was  within  the  pow-  Liberal  party  4  counties  including  Salt  Lake 
ers  of  Congress,  and  that  the  proceedings  already  County,  where  it  elected  6  out  of  9  candidates, 
instituted  thereunder  were  properly  taken.  The  At  the  November  election  a  delegate  to  Congress 
last  hope  of  the  Mormon  party  was  thereby  de-  was  chosen,  the  candidates  being  John  T.  Caine 
stroyed.  In  the  Territorial  court  there  was  a  for  the  People's  party,  and  Goodwin  for  the 
change  of  receivers  of  the  property,  and  some  of  Liberal  party.  Delegate  Caine  was  re-elected, 
it  was  converted  into  money,  but  no  further  ad-  receiving  16,353  votes  to  6,912  for  the  Liberal 
vance  was  made  in  the  proceedings.  candidate. 

V 

VENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  America,  entered  and  cleared  during  1887-'88  at  the  Bo- 

The  area  is  632,695  scjuare  miles.    The  popula-  livian  ports  1,155  steamers  and  6,394  sailing  ves- 

tion  in  1888  was  estimated  at  2,234,385.    The  sels,  exclusive  of  5,221   small  craft.    The  mer- 

President  since  Feb.  20,  1890,  has  been  Dr.  Rai-  chant  navy  comprised  26  steamers  and  2,497  sail 

mundo  Andueza  Palacio.    He  was  elected  by  ac-  vessels  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of  25,317  tons, 

clamation  in  Congress  on  Jan.  20  to  succeed  Dr.  Boundary  llispnte. — The  boundary  between 

Rojas  Paul,  having  previously  filled  the  office  of  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela  has  never  been 

Minister  of  the  Interior.  settled,  and  since  the  discoveries  of  valuable 

Finances. — The  receipts,  according  to  the  mineral  deposits  in  the  debatable  territory,  the 
budget  for  1890-*91,  are  35,976,000  bolivars  or  British  have  repeatedlv  encroached  on  the  bound- 
francs,  of  which  25,000,000  are  derived  from  aries  claimed  by  the  Venezuelans.  Several  years 
customs,  6,016,000  from  internal-revenue  taxes,  ago  the  Venezuelan  Government  asked  the  me- 
and  4,960,000  from  invested  capital.  The  ex-  diation  of  the  United  States,  and  Secretary 
penditures  are  estimated  at  35,760,000  bolivars  Bavard  laid  the  case  before  the  British  Foreign 
also.  The  internal  or  national  consolidated  debt  Office  without  being  able  to  effect  a  settlement, 
amounts  to  38,760,279  bolivars,  the  foreign  debt  In  1890  the  British  made  a  fresh  advance,  seiz- 
to  67,552,588  bolivars,  the  Spanish,  French,  and  ing  mineral  lands  near  the  Orinoco.  The  Vene- 
German  loan  to  5,072,726  bolivars,  and  a  12-per-  zuelan  Government  sent  a  gunboat  to  the  mouth 
cent,  loan  to  1,201,602  bolivars,  maldng  a  total  of  the  Orinoco,  the  "  Faro,^'  and  the  British  au- 
of  112,587,185  bolivars.  thorities   dispatched   the   *'Read)r,"   the   com- 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  mander  of  which  ordered  the  captain  of  the  Ven- 
in  the  year  1887-'88  was  78,963,000  bolivars,  as  ezuelan  vessel  to  lower  his  colors,  which  he  did 
compared  with  73,192,000  in  1886-*87.  From  in  deference  to  superior  force.  The  disputed 
England  were  imported  goods  of  the  value  of  zone  was  occupied  by  British  soldiers.  Dr.  Pu- 
23,510,000  bolivars ;  from  the  United  States,  19,-  lido  was  sent  to  London  as  a  confidential  agent, 
744,000  bolivars;  from  Germanv,  18,460,000  boli-  and  the  intermediation  of  the  United  States  was 
vars;  from  France,  12,652,000  bolivars;  from  requested  anew  in  November,  1890.  If  the  British 
other  European  countries,  8,070,000  bolivars ;  pretensions  are  finally  sustained,  Venezuela  will 
from  America  outside  the  United  States,  6,527,-  lose  not  only  the  Turuari  gold-fields,  but  ex- 
000  bolivars.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  was  elusive  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
84,413,000  bolivars,  as  compared  with  86,245,000  American  Claims. — In  1871,  in  the  course 
bolivars  in  1886-'87.  The  exports  to  the  United  of  a  civil  war,  the  Venezuelan  Government  con- 
States  were  45,615,000  bolivars  in  value;  to  fiscated  the  vessels  of  the  Venezuelan  Steam 
France,  15.210,000  bolivars ;  to  Germanv,  10,047,-  Transportation  Company  that  had  been  placed 
000  bolivars ;  to  England,  3,319,000  bolivars ;  to  on  the  Orinoco  when  it  was  declared  free  to  the 
the  rest  of  Europe,  745,000  bolivars;  to  other  commerce  of  all  nations,  and  applied  them  to 
American  countnes  besides  the  United  States,  belligerent  purposes,  until  the  United  States 
9,477.000  bolivars.  The  principal  articles  of  ex-  Government  sent  the  war  vessel  "  Shawmut "  to 
port  were  coffee  of  the  value  of  60,417,000  boli-  obtain  their  release.  For  damages  and  loss  re- 
vars;  cacao,  11,487,000  bolivars;  skins,  5,122,000  suiting  from  the  seizure  and  use  of  the  steamers 
bolivars ;  gold.  4,095,000  bolivars ;  copper,  905,000  the  American  Government,  in  behalf  of  the 
bolivars ;  woods,  633,000  bolivars.    There  were    owners,  has  several  times  presented  claims  that 
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have  never  been  satisfiod,  although  a  convention 
vas  signed  on  Dec.  5, 1885,  the  time  for  exchang- 
ing ratifications  being  twice  extended.  In  June, 
1890,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  a  joint 
resolution,  in  pursuance  of  which  President  llar- 
rison  reopened  the  question.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  proceedings  of  a  former 
commission,  which  made  awards  in  regard  to 
other  claims  under  a  convention  arranged  in 
1866.  This  matter  was  settled  by  the  labors  of 
the  new  commission,  which  were  concluded  on 
Sept.  2, 1890. 

Vermont,  a  New-England  State,  admitted 
to  the  Union  March  4, 17^1 ;  area,  9,565  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  smcc  admission  was  154,465  in  1800; 
217,895  in  1810 ;  235,966  in  1820 ;  280,653  in  laSO ; 
291,948  in  1840 ;  314.120  in  1850;  315,098  in  1800; 
330,551  in  1870;  333,286  in  1880;  and  332,423  in 
1890.    Capital,  Montpelier. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  William  P. 
Dillingham,  Republican,  succeeded  by  Carroll  S. 
Page,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor.  Urban 
A.  Woodbury,  succeeded  by  Henry  A.  Fletcher; 
Secretary  of  State,  Charles  W.  Porter,  succeeded 
by  Chauncey  W.  Brownell,  Jr. ;  Treasurer,  Will- 
iam H.  Dubois,  succeeded  by  Henry  F.  Field; 
Auditor,  E.  Henry  Powell;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Edwin  P.  Palmer ;  Inspector  of  Pi- 
nance,  Savings  Banks,  and  Trust  Companies, 
Luther  O.  Greene  ;  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  Homer  E.  Royce ;  Assistant  Judges,  Jona- 
than Ross,  H.  Henry  Powers,  John  W.  Rowell, 
Russell  S.  Taft,  James  M.  Tyler,  and  Loveland 
Munson.  Judges  Royce  and  Powers  not  being 
candidates  for  re-election,  the  State  Legislature 
in  November  elected  Henry  R.  Start  and  Ij.  H. 
Thompson  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  advanced 
Judge  Ross  to  the  office  of  Chief  Judge. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880: 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

Incnaw. 

Addison 

Bennington 

Ca]e(loni.<i 

24,178 
21.1>5«) 
28.(107 
82.792 

7.9:U 
80,225 

4.124 
12.6S4 
2Ji,525 
22,0S8 
41,S>9 
2:.,4(J4 
26,768 
85,196 

22,277 
20.443 

23,4^}(J 

8^*•<9 

9,511 
29,755 

8,S48 
12.881 
19,575 
22,101 
45,y97 
29.fiO« 

2a.M7 
81,706 

♦1,896 

•1,502 

♦171 

Chittenden 

Essex 

Franlclin 

2,59T 
1,5S0 
*47i) 

Grand  Islo 

•2Sl 

Lamoillo 

Oranpc 

147 

♦8,960 

19 

8,56S 

4,202 

•216 

Orleans 

Kntlund • 

Wa«ihinirtx)n 

\V'indh.ira    

"Windsor 

♦8,490 

ToUL 

882,2S6 

882,422 

136 

♦] 

Oecrcaoe. 

Financoa, — For  the  twenty- three  months  end- 
ing June  30,  1890,  the  report  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer is  as  follows:  Balance  on  July  31,1888, 
$88,002.30;  receipts  for  the  period,  |l,389,835.- 
96;  disbursements,  $1,360,189.53;  balance  on 
June  30,  1890,  |117,708.74.  Included  in  the  re- 
ceipts is  the  sum  of  $353,413.01  from  State  tax- 
es, $513,401.61  from  corporation  taxes,  $333,165 
from  temporary  loans,  and  $31,399.90  from  con- 
vict labor.    Among  the  payments  were  $333,- 


165   to  retire  temporary  loans,  $452,539.54  to 

meet  warrants  of  the  Auditor  for  1889,  and 
$440,^.89  to  meet  warrants  for  1890.  Only 
t^nty-three  months  are  covered  bv  the  report, 
on  account  of  an  act  of  1888  making  June  30, 
instead  of  July  81,  the  end  of  the  £scal  year. 
The  corporation  tax  law  of  1882  was  adjudged 
during  the  year  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  to 
be  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  it  attempted  to  t&x 
transportation  companies  upon  their  interstate 
earnings,  llie  Legislature  m  November  enacted 
a  new  law  basing  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  prop- 
erty and  franchises.  Half  of  the  State  tax  of  vO 
cents  levied  in  1889  was  payable  this  year.  The 
funded  debt  of  the  State  remains  unchanged, 
consisting  of  $185,500  of  6k)er-cent.  bonds  held 
by  the  State  Agricultural  (x>llege  fund.  There 
are  no  county  debts. 

LegislatlTe  Session.— The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Oct,  1  and 
ended  on  Nov.  25.    On  Oct.  14  Justin  S.  Morrill 
was  re-elected  United  States  Senator  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  term,  receiving   in  the  S^iate  27 
votes  to  1  for  Edward  J.  Phelps,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  in  the  House  167  votes  to  56  for 
Mr.  Phelps.  Senator  Morrill  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Republican  members.   Members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  were  elected  in  joint  conven- 
tion on  the  closing  day  as  follows:  Chief  Judge, 
Jonathan  Ross;   Assistant  Judges,  Russell  S. 
Taft,  J.  W.  Rowell,  J.  M.  Tyler,  Loveland  Mun- 
son, n.  R.  Start,  and  L.  II.*  Thompson.    A  new 
school  law,  a  new  corporation  tax  law,  and  a 
ballot-reform  law  were  enacted  at  this  session. 
The  school  law  abolishes  the  offices  of  county 
supervisor  and  county  board  of  education  estal>- 
lisned  by  the  school  law  of  1888,  and  restores  the 
oflBce   of   town  superintendent,  which  existed 
prior  to  that  law.    The  provision  of  the  law  of 
1888  reducing  the  school  age  to  eighteen  years 
was  repealed,  and  the  age  is  now,  as  formerly, 
from  five  to  twenty  years.    The  State  Superin- 
tendent and  Governor  are  required  to  appoint  an 
examiner  in  each  county,  ana  these  officials  shall 
hold  examinations  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of 
each  year.    No  teacher  can  teach  without  a  cer^ 
tificate  or  permit,  but  this  provision  does  not 
apply  to  the  principal  teacher  of  the  highest  de- 
partment of  a  graded  school.     The  examiners 
shall  also  hold  teachers'  institutes.  The  law  does 
not  interfere  with  existing  arrangements  under 
the  town  system. 

The  corporation  tax  law  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commissioner  of  State  taxes,  who 
shall  gather  from  the  various  corporations  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  and  is  given  powt»r  of  assessment  in  certain 
cases.  It  further  provides  that  railroad  com- 
panies shall  pay  a  tax  of  seven  tenths  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  appraised  value  of  property  and 
franchise,  or  an  alternative  of  2^  per  cent,  on 
their  entire  gross  earnings  at  their  option. 

Telephone  companies  are  to  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  telegraph  companies  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent.,  and  express  companies 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts 
eanied  within  the  State.  Steamboat,  car,  and 
transportation  companies  are  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  seven  tenths  of  1  per  cent  on  their  propertv, 
business,  and  corporate  franchises.  As  an  al- 
ternative, they  may  pay  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent 
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on  their  entire  gross  earnings.  Insurance  and 
guarantee  companies  are  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount  of  premiums  and 
assessments  on  State  business.  Life-insurance 
companies  are  to  pay  in  addition  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  surplus  over  the  necessary  reserve. 
Savings  Banks  are  to  pay  seven  tenths  of  1  per 
cent,  on  deposits  and  accumulations,  deducting 
the  average  amount  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
real  estate  owned  and  the  amount  of  individual 
deposits  in  excess  of  $1,500  each,  listed  to  de- 
positors. The  same  provisions  are  made  for  tax- 
ing trust  companies.  The  tax  on  building  and 
investment  companies  is  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  moneys  received  to  be  loaned  with- 
out the  State,  and  bonds,  mortgages,  choses  in 
action,  and  securities  of  any  kind  that  have  been 
sold.  Corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  naving  a  capital  stock,  or  deposits  of 
$50,000  or  less,  shall  be  assessed  a  tax  of  f  10, 
and  for  each  |50,000,  or  fractional  part  in  excess 
of  150,000,  an  additional  tax  of  $5. 

The  ballot-reform  law  contains  the  following 
provisions : 

The  expense  of  printing  and  distributing  ballots  to 
be  used  in  general  elections  bhall  be  defrayed  by  the 
counties ;  tnot  of  ballots  for  local  elections,  by  the 
city,  village,  or  town.  Parties  polling  at  least  1 
per  cent  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  procecung  election 
may  make  nominations,  and  additional  nominationB 
may  be  made  by  any  body  of  voters  numbering  at 
least  1  per  cent  of  the  vote  of  the  precedinff  election. 
8paeo  is  to  be  loft  on  the  ballots  alter  eacn  group  of 
candidates  for  the  different  offices  to  insert  the  name 
of  any  person  for  whom  it  is  desired  to  vote.  At  each 
polling-place  not  less  than  one  booth  for  eveiy  75 
voters  shidl  be  erected. 

A  tcuArd  rail  shall  be  erected  at  least  six  feet  ftom 
the  booths  and  ballot  boxes.  Voters  shall  mark  a 
cross  opposite  the  name  of  each  candidate  to  be  voted 
for,  shall  fold  their  ballots  before  Jeaving  the  booth, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  presiding  officer.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  annual  or  special 
mectinjBTS  for  choosing  town,  city,  or  village  officers, 
except  in  places  of  over  4,000  inhabitants. 

Another  act  of  this  session  provides  for  the 
levy  of  a  State  tax  of  18  cents  on  each  f  100  for 
the' year  1891.  to  defray  State  expenses.  In  order 
to  eiqualize  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  schools, 
it  is  provided  that  a  State  tax  of  5  cents  on  each 
f  100  shall  be  annually  levied  and  the  proceeds  ap- 
portioned to  the  towns  and  cities  according  to  the 
number  of  legal  schools  sustained  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Heretofore  the  schools  of  each  town 
or  school  district  have  been  supported  by  local 
taxation.  The  act  of  1888  creating  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures 
was  repealed. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow: 

Establishing  a  simple  form  of  indictment  for  peijurv. 

Providing  that  no  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  affect  any  suit  begun  or  pending  at  the  time  of 
its  passage ;  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  acta  regulating 
court  practice  and  relating  to  the  competency  of  wit- 
nesses or  to  the  amendment  of  process  or  ploadinfrs. 

Providing  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chan- 
oerv  shall  not  bo  limited  by  the  amount  in  dispute. 

Kegulatioff  the  discharge  of  mortj^agcs. 

To  provide  for  bettor  drainatre  in  or  near  incorpo- 
rated cities  and  vilUges. 

To  increase  the  penalty  for  the  adulteration  of  maple 
sugar,  maple  sirup,  and  Dce»'  hone^. 

To  prevent  and  punish  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy 
products,  and  to  preserve  the  publio  heidth. 


To  prohibit  the  killing  of  deer  prior  to  Nov.  1, 
1000.         . 

To  provide  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
a  fish  hatchery,  and  appropriating  $2,400  therei'or  in 
1891  and  1892. 

Edneatlon. — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of 
public-school  statistics  for  the  years  ending  June 
BO,  1889,  and  June  30,  1800  : 


FTEMS. 


Bchool  dlfltricts 

Public  schools 

A?erage  number  of  days  of  school . 

Pupils  enrolled 

Average  daily  attendance 

Male  teachers 

Female  teachers 

Weekly  vrages,  male  teachers 

Weekly  wages,  female  teachers. . . 
Schools  having  not  over  twelve 
pupils 

school  revenue 

expenditures. 

8  attending  private  schools. . 


Tota 

Total 

l»upl 


1889. 


2,287 

2,452 

1345 

68,5^8 

47,285 

478 

8,682 

19  21 

$5  88 

629 

$629,402  62 

$684,004  IT 

6,726 


1890. 


2,276 

2,488 

186 

65,608 
45,887 
528 
8,872 
$9  60 
$6  10 

451 

$712,989  77 

$689,916  80 

6,225 


The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between 
the  age  of  five  and  eighteen  years  is  78,997. 
The  attendance  at  the  Castleton  Normal  School 
for  the  vear  1888-*80  was  223,  and  for  1889-'90 
230.  At  the  Randolph  Normal  School  the  attend- 
ance was  117  for  1888-*89,  and  165  for  1889-'90. 
The  attendance  at  the  Johnson  Normal  School 
each  year  was  over  100. 

Charities.— The  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Brat- 
tleborough  contained  455  patients  at  the  close  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  altnough  intended  to  ac- 
commodate only  400.  The  expenses  for  the  year 
were  $200,649.10.  The  new  asylum  for  which  the 
Legislature  of  1888  appropriated  f  100,000  has 
been  located  at  Waterbury,  where  buildings  to 
accommodate  about  150  patients  are  in  process 
of  erection.  The  State  supports  at  institutions 
outside  of  its  borders  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and 
feeble-minded  youth,  the  cost  for  the  last  two 
years  being  $12,552.96,  and  the  total  number 
supported  being  29  in  1889  and  26  in  1800. 

Prisons. — Tne  average  number  of  convicts  in 
the  State  Prison  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
86.  The  expense  of  maintenance  during  that 
period  was  $33,276.28,  and  the  earnings  of  con- 
vict labor  were  $20,056.60,  making  the  net  cost 
to  the  State  $18,219.68.  At  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection the  average  number  of  inmates  for  the 
period  was  63,  the  total  expenses  $16,324.02,  the 
earnings  of  prisoners  $12,501.64,  and  the  net  cost 
$3,822.38. 

Banks. — The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Pi- 
nance  for  the  year  ending  June  30  shows  that 
the  number  of  savings  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies remains  the  same  as  in  1889,  there  being  20 
of  the  former  and  11  of  the  latter.  The  amount 
loaned  by  them  on  mortgages  of  real  estate  in 
Vermont  is  $4,378,710.19,  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  $389,124.91.  The  amount  loaned  on  mort- 
gages of  real  estate  elsewhere  is  $7,519,470.66, 
an  increase  of  $300,809.34.  Loans  on  personal 
security  are  $2,106,180.48,  an  increase  of  $273,- 
098.22.  Loans  to  towns  and  villages  are  $187,- 
688.24,  a  decrease  of  $27,509.37,  and  loans  on 
bank  stock  are  $155,886.92,  an  increase  of  $4,- 
175.92.  The  number  of  depositors  is  65,759,  an 
increase  of  4,000  since  1889.  The  average  to 
each  depositor  is  $293.96,  and  the  average  per 
capita  of  the  population  of  the  State  is  $58JS2. 
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Immigratioii.— Early  in  the  year  Commis- 
sioner Valentine  received  advices  that  the  acent 
sent  by  him  to  Sweden  in  1889  had  induced  about 
thirty  families  to  emi^te  from  that  country 
to  Vermont.  They  arrived  at  Philadelphia  late 
in  April,  and  were  settled  on  lands  secured  for 
them  in  the  towns  of  Weston,  Wilmington,  and 
Vershire,  the  larger  portion  going  to  vershire. 
About  the  same  time,  under  private  auspices,  a 
considerable  colonv  of  Scandinavians  was  settled 
at  Norton  Mil  Is.  In  a  report  to  the  Legislature  in 
October,  the  commissioner  expressed  strong  faith 
in  the  success  of  this  colonization  scheme.  Ills 
report  also  presented  a  series  of  statistics,  show- 
ing that  there  are  in  the  State  at  least  1,000  va^ 
cant  farms,  containing  118,000  acres,  which  can 
be  bought  at  from  |3  to  $5  an  acre.  Nearly  all 
of  these  farms  contain  buildings  in  fair  condi- 
tion. The  efforts  of  the  commissioner,  although 
thus  far  experimental,  were  not  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Legislature.  It  conceived  that  his 
efforts  had  resulted  only  in  advertising  the  bar- 
renness and  cheapness  of  Vermont  lands,  and 
that  further  contmuance  of  the  office  would  in- 
jure the  interests  of  the  State.  A  bill  was  there- 
fore passed  abolishing  the  office,  and  no  other 
provision  was  made  to  attract  immigration. 

Political. — The  political  canvass  of  this  year 
was  opened  by  the  Democrats,  who,  in  State 
convention  at  Burlington,  on  May  29,  nominated 
the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Herbert  P. 
Brigham ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  W. 
Smith ;  for  Secretaryof  State,  George  P.  0.  Kim- 
baJl ;  for  Treasurer,  Don  C.  Pollard ;  for  Auditor 
of  Accounts,  Elisha  May.  The  following  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  platform : 

We  declare  ourselves  emphatically  in  favor  of  a 
ballot-reform  law  aiinilar  to  those  already  proved 
beneflciflJ  in  other  States,  which  shall  give  to  our 
citizens  the  privilege  of  a  secret  ballot 

We  oppose  the  present  prohibition  law  of  this 
State,  ana  declare  ourselves  in  &vor  of  a  stringent 
local  license  law  in  its  stead. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Montpelier  on  June  19.  Por  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  there  was  an  earnest  contest  between 
Lieut.-Gov.  Woodbury  and  Carroll  S.  Page,  which 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  latter.  On  the  first 
ballot  in  the  convention  Page  received  886  votes 
and  Lieut.-Gov.  Woodbury  337.  Por  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Henry  A.  Fletcher  was  nomi- 
nated ;  for  Treasurer,  Henry  P.  Field ;  and  for 
Secretary  of  State,  Chauncey  W.  Brownell,  Jr. 
State  Auditor  Powell  was  the  only  candidate 
who  obtained  a  renomination.  The  platform 
contained  the  following : 

In  the  present  depressed  condition  of  agricultural 
and  other  interests,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  farmers  of  the  State  to  choose  representatives  to 
the  coming  Legislature  who  will  advocate  the  appro- 
priation of  no  more  money  than  \a  demanded  by  the 
actual  needs  of  the  State,  to  tiie  end  that  industry 
may  be  relieved  of  all  unnecessary  taxation. 

The  Prohibition  party  met  in  convention  at 
Burlington  on  July  10,  and  placed  the  following 
ticket  in  the  field :  Por  Governor,  Edward  L.  Al- 
len ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Gardner  S.  Passett ; 
Treasurer,  E.  H.  Field ;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  P. 
Stafford ;  Auditor,  H.  C.  Barnes.  The  resolutions 
declare  that  the  prohibitory  law  does  not  increase 
the  burden  of  taxation ;  that  the  Australian  bal- 


lot law,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  adopted ;  that 
the  work  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  deserves  commendation ;  that  **  all  com- 
binations of  capital  to  increase  the  cost  of  prod- 
ucts for  popular  consumption'*  are  to  be  op- 
posed ;  and  that  the  recent  **  original-packa^ " 
decision  makes  prohibition  a  national  question. 

The  election,  which  took  place  on  Sept.  2,  re- 
sulted in  the  success  of  the  Republican  ticket  by 
a  reduced  majority.  For  Governor,  Page  re- 
ceived 88,462  votes;  Brigham,  19,299;  and  Al- 
len, 1,161.  Por  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  vote 
was:  Fletcher,  85,690;  Smith,  18,280;  and  Fa&- 
sett,  1,068.  Members  of  the  Legislature  were 
elected  at  the  same  time  as  follow:  Senate, 
Republicans  29,  Democrats  1 ;  House,  Repub- 
licans 172,  Democrats  62,  Independents  and 
Farmers'  League  6.  Two  Republican  members 
of  Congress  were  chosen. 

YIRGINIA,  a  Southern  State,  one  of  the 
original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  June 
25, 1788 ;  area,  ^,450  sauare  miles.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  each  decennial  census,  was 
747,610  in  1700 ;  880,200  in  1800 ;  974,600  in 
1810;  1,065,116  in  1820;  1,211.405  in  1830;  1,- 
289,797  in  1840 ;  1,421,661  in  1850 ;  1,596,318  in 
1860;  1,225,163  in  1870;  1,512,565  in  1880;  and 
1,655,980  in  189a    Capital,  Richmond. 

GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Philip  W. 
McKinney,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor, J. 
Hoge  Tyler;  Secretaryof  State,  H.  W.  Flour- 
noy ;  First  Auditor,  Morton  Marye ;  Second  Au- 
ditor, Prank  G.  Ruffin ;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Har- 
mon; Attorney-General,  R.  Taylor  Scott;  Su- 
nerintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  K. 
Massey;  Commissioner  of  A^culture,  Thomas 
Whitehead ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  C. 
Hill ;  President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Lunsford 
L.  Lewis ;  Judgfes,  B.  W.  Xiacy.  Robert  A.  Rich- 
ardson, Drury  A.  Hinton,  ana  T.  T.  Fauntleroy. 

Popalation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIEB. 

Acoomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria 

Allegluuijr 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta. 

Bath 

Bedford 

BlftDd 

Botetoml 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Bnckinzfaam 

(^ampbell. 

Caroline. 

Carpoll 

Charles  aty ., 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumherland , 

Dickenson , 

Dinwiddle 

Elisabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairlkx. , 


1880. 


94,406 
82.618 
1T,M6 

&.586 
lOOJTT 
18,109 
10,(160 
85.710 

4^4S2 
8I,20S 

^004 
14,809 
16,707 

^^»4 
15,540 
86,250 
17,248 
18,8S8 

5,519 
16,658 
S5.085 

7,688 

8,794 
18,403 
10,540 

•  •  •  ■  ft  ■ 

88,870 
10,689 
11,088 
16^ 


1890. 


27,277 
82379 
18,597 

9,288 

9,068 
17,561 

9.5&t9 
87,005 

4,567 
81.218 

5,129 
14.654 
17,245 

6,867 
14,888 
41,087 
16,681 
1M97 

5,066 
1M77 
261211 

8;071 

8^88S 
18,288 

9,482 

5.077 
86,196 
16,168 
10,047 
1«;655 


2,869 
•289 

1.A51 

8,697 

•1.809 

•1.158 

•481 

1,295 

105 

a 

126 

45 

588 

178 

•1,157 

4,t«7 

•  r4a 

2,174 

•446 

•1.576 

1,126 


41 

•175 

•1,058 

^o^ 

8325 

5.479 

♦9*« 

680 
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OOUMTHS. 


Fftuqoler 

Floyd 

FlayaniiA. 

FnnkUo 

Frederick 

Giles 

Gloaoeater 

Goochland 

Gnyion. 

Greene 

GreoDSTille 

lUU&z. 

HanoTer 

Henrleo 

Hennr. 

Hiffhknd 

Iile of  Wight.... 

JameBClty 

King  and  Qaeen. 

King  George. 

King  William.... 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loadonn 

JjoniaM 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

Matthews 

Mecklenburg... . 

Middlesex 

Montgomenr . . . . 

Nansetnond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton.... 
Northumoerland. 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick. 

FlttsTlTanla 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward. 
Prince  George. . . 
Princess  ^nne... 
Prince  William.. 

Pulaski 

Bap{iahannock... 

Kioimond 

Boonoke 

Rockbridge 

Bocklngham 

Buss«ll 

Bcott 

Shenandoah 

Bmyth 

Southampton.... 

Bpottsylvanla 

Stafford 

Suny 

Sussex , . 

Taiewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington.  ... 
Westmoreland. . . 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


1880. 


22^8 

18,2fi5 

10.809 

2^084 

17,A58 

8,794 

11,976 

10.202 

18,068 

5,880 

6,407 

88.588 

18,588 

82,708 

1(1.009 

MM 

10^72 

^422 

10,502 

e,897 

6,751 

6,160 

15,116 

2^684 

18.942 

11,585 

10JM2 

7,501 

24,610 

6,252 

16,698 

1^9(l8 

16,586 

5,515 

66,657 

9,152 

7,929 

11,156 

18,058 

9,965 

12,888 

62,069 

7,817 

14,668 

10,054 

9^4 

9,180 

8,755 

9,291 

7,195 

18,105 

20,008 

29.567 

18.906 

17,288 

18.204 

12,160 

18,012 

14.828 

7,211 

7,891 

10.062 

12,861 

7,899 

2,253 

26,208 

8,846 

7,772 

14.818 

7,849 


Total 1,512,565 


1890. 


22,690 

14,406 

9,608 

24,985 

17,880 

9,090 

11,668 

9,958 

14,894 

^622 

8,280 

81,424 

17,402 

108,884 

18,208 

^862 

11,818 

^648 

9,660 

6,641 

9,605 

7,191 

18,216 

28,274 

16,997 

lljr72 

10,225 

7,584 

25,859 

7,458 

17,742 

19,692 

15,886 

5.511 

77,088 

10,818 

7,885 

11,582 

12,814 

18,092 

14.147 

59,941 

6,791 

14,694 

7.872 

9;510 

9.805 

12,790 

8,678 

7,146 

80.101 

28,062 

81,299 

16,126 

21,694 

19,671 

18,860 

20,il78 

14,288 

7.862 

8356 

11,100 

19,H99 

a290 

6,630 

29,020 

8,899 

9,816 

18,019 

7,696 


1,656,980 


•408 

1,150 

•1.294 

•99 

827 

296 

•228 

•  884 
1,826 

•  206 
•177 

886 

•1,186 

20,691 

2,199 

188 

741 

221 

•888 

244 

854 

1,081 

8.100 

•860 

•1,945 

•168 

•887 

88 

749 

1,206 

1,049 

8,7bO 

•  1,200 

•4 

18,881 

1,161 

•44 

426 

•288 

8,127 

1.814 

7,852 

•1,026 

26 

•2,182 

116 

625 

4,086 

•618 

*49 

16.996 

8,050 

1,782 

2.220 

4.461 

1,467 

1.200 

2,066 

•^696 

151 

865* 

1.088 

7,088 

881 

4.892 

8,817 

•447 

1,578 

8,701 

247 


148,416 


•  Decrease. 

Finances. — There  were  several  important  de- 
velopments in  the  State  debt  controversy  during 
the  year.  Early  in  January  the  Governor  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  council  of  foreign  bond- 
holders, expressing  their  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  protracted  contest  with  the  State,  and  inti- 
mating that  a  compromise  might  be  possible, 
especially  as  the  State  had  b^en  growing  in 
wealth.  It  was  suggested  that  duly  accreaited 
representatives  of  tne  State  be  selected  to  treat 
with  the  council,  either  at  London  or  at  Rich- 
mond.   This  letter  was  submitted  by  the  Gov- 


ernor to  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  commissioners  be  appointed. 
But  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  State  was  not 
able  to  offer  the  bondholders  a  more  liberal  set- 
tlement than  that  of  the  Riddleberger  act,  al- 
though some  variations  from  its  terms,  not  less 
favorable  to  the  State,  might  be  advisable.  The 
General  Assembly,  pursuant  to  the  recommen- 
dation, promptly  passed  a  resolution  designating 
the  Governor  ana  two  members  of  each  House 
as  commissioners  to  receive  proposals  for  fund- 
ing the  whole  debt;  but  it  was  required  that 
every  proposal  should  be  accompaniea  by  a  cash 
deposit  of  $1,000,000  as  a  guarantee  of  its  fulfill- 
ment, and  the  commissioners  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  entertain  any  proposal  that  departed 
from  the  terms  of  the  Riddleberger  act  of  Feb. 
14,  1882,  unless  the  changes  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  State.  This  resolution  showed  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  State  to  concede  any- 
thing, and  was  therefore  devoid  of  results. 

The  Assembly  also  passed  a  new  series  of  acts 
designed,  like  the  ^  coupon  crusher  **  and  other 
previous  acts,  to  keep  aebt  coupons  out  of  the 
State  treasury  by  indirect  means,  the  State  being 
unable  legally  to  refuse  such  coupons  when  tend- 
ered for  btate  dues.  Of  these  acts,  the  following 
were  intended  to  delay  and  obstruct  the  legal 
proceedings  by  which  the  genuineness  of  coupons 
tendered  must  be  established  before  they  are  re- 
ceived :  1.  An  act  allowing  the  Attorney  for  the 
State  in  coupon  cases  to  demand  a  separate  trial 
by  jury  for  each  case.  2.  An  act  requiring  all 
coupon  cases  pending  in  the  county,  corpora- 
tion, or  busting  courts  to  be  removed  to  the  cir- 
cuit courts,  the  expense  of  removal  to  be  borne 
by  both  parties  equally.  3.  An  act  allowing  the 
board  of  commissioners  to  employ  additional 
counsel  to  assist  the  State  attorneys  in  coupon 
cases.  The  other  acts  of  the  series  were  designed 
to  discourage  persons  from  offering  their  cou- 

f)ons.  The  first  of  these  requires  applicants  for 
iquor  licenses,  at  the  time  of  their  application, 
to  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or  county 
the  amount  of  the  license  fee  either  in  money  or 
coupons,  and  the  treasurer  shall  indorse  upon 
the  application  a  certificate  showing  what  kind 
of  deposit  has  been  made.  The  application  shall 
then  oe  referred  to  the  proper  local  court  as  here- 
tofore provided  by  law,  except  that  in  cities  it 
shall  be  first  referred  to  the  local  board  of  ex- 
cise. These  boards  of  excise,  as  provided  in 
another  act,  shall  be  appointed  for  each  city  by 
a  State  excise  commission  consisting  of  the  Au- 
ditor, Second  Auditor,  and  Treasurer.  They 
shall  examine  all  applications  for  licenses  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  may  approve  or  disapprove 
them  in  their  discretion.  If  the  board  approves, 
the  application  shall  then  go  before^  tne  local 
court,  as  already  provided  by  law.  No  applica- 
tion not  so  approved  by  the  local  excise  boards 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court.  It  is  expected 
(though  not  intimated  in  the  act)  that  the  State 
board  will  appoint  as  members  of  the  city  boards 
of  excise  only  such  persons  as  will  disapprove 
every  application  on  which  a  certificate  is  made 
showing  that  the  applicant  has  offered  coupons 
in  payment  of  his  license.  The  excise  boards  are 
created  only  in  cities,  from  which  nearly  all  the 
offerings  of  coupons  come.  Another  act  requires 
that  all  licenses,  the  annual  fee  for  which  would 
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be  $50  or  more  (other  than  licenses  requiring  posed  upon  the  tax  payer  of  producing  the  bonds 
the  certificate  of  a  court  before  being  granted),  from  which  the  coupons  tendered  hj  him  were 
shall  hereafter  be  issued  only  for  three  mouths,  cut  at  the  time  of  offering  the  same  in  evidence 
or  for  a  shorter  time,  and  the  fee,  being  on«  in  court  was  an  unreasonable  condition,  in  many 
fourth  or  less  of  the  annual  fee,  shall  be  payable  cases  impossible  to  be  performecL  It  would  de- 
quarterly  or  oftener.  The  object  of  this  act  is  prive  the  coupons  of  their  negotiable  character, 
tx)  reduce  the  license  fees,  payable  at  each  quar-  It  would  make  them  fixed  appendages  to  the 
ter,  or  other  period,  below  f  15,  and  thereby  to  bond  itself.  It  would  be  directly  contrarr  to 
prevent  almost  cntii*ely  the  use  of  coupons  in  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  act  of  1871  and  the 


payment.    The  number  of  tax-receivable  cou-    corresponding  act  of  1879.    We  think  that  the 


worth  $262,500 ;  and  only  8,192  of  a  lower  de-  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  tax  payer  who  of- 

nomination,  worth  only  $26,610.    Under  this  fcrs  his  coupons. 

law,  the  last-mentioned  coupons  alone  would  be        In  the  case  of  H.  W.  Ellett  against  the  State, 

available  in  pay  meut  of  license  fees.  which  was  next  taken  up,  the  question  was  wheth- 

Gonntr  Uebts. — The  total  debt  of  Virginia  er  coupons  could  be  tendered  in  payment  of 

counties  for  1890  was  $1,691,434,  an  increase  of  court  costs,  it  being  contended  by  the  State  that 

$406,360  in  ten  years.    All  except  $35,500  of  they  could  not,  because  the  costs  were  com  pen- 

this  amount  is  bonded.    Nearly  two  thirds  of  sation  due  the  officers.    The  court  holds  that, 

the  counties  have  no  debt  although  the  costs  were  ofiicers'  compensation, 

It  was  expected  that  these  enactments  would  they  were  due  the  State  in  consequence  of  its  lia- 

be  effectual  in  checking  the  inflow  of  coupons,  bility  to  pay  its  officers,  and  therefore  were  pay- 

which  had  largely  increased  during  1888  and  able  in  coupons. 

1889.     In  January,  while  these  measures  were        In  the  next  case,  Cuthbert  ra.  State  of  Vir- 

under  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly,  van-  ginia,  the  court  decided  that  the  act  imposing 

ous  cases  involving  the  validity  of  much  of  its  on  coupon  brokers  a  license  tax  of  from  $500  to 

former  legislation  regarding  the  debt  coupons  $1,000  and  of  20  per  cent,  of  all  sales  was  in- 

were  argued  at  length  before  the  United  States  valid,  the  tax  being  so  onerous  as  to  amount  in 

Supreme  Court.    The  decision  of  that  tribunal  practice  to  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  coupons 

was  rendered  on  May  19.    After  reviewing  the  by  any  one^  and  being,  therefore,  an  impairment 

history  of  the  debt  controversy,  the  court  laid  of  the  original  contract  of  the  State,  which  made 

down  the  following  propositions  as  clearly  estab-  these  coupons  payable  to  the  bearer  and  rccog- 

lished  by  its  former  decisions:  nized  their  negotiability. 

1.  That  the  act  of  1871  constituted  a  contract  be-  ^  '^^%  ^fv,  ^  ^''/^  ^TT'  °^^V!^?''^''J^ 
twoen  the  State  and  the  holders  of  bonda  and  coupons  presented  the  question  ^^  the  constitutionality 
issued  thereunder.  of  the  act  of  Feb,  27,  1886,  which  limited  the 

2.  That  the  various  statutes  passed  for  the  purpose  time  within  which  proceedings  to  prove  cou- 
ofreatraiuinff  the  use  of  coupons  tor  the  payment  of  pons  due  and  payable  prior  to  July  1,1888, 
taxes  and  other  dues  to  the  State,  and  impcwing  im-  should  be  begun  to  one  year  from  the  last-men- 
pdimenta  and  obstructions  to  that  use  and  to  proceed-  tioned  date.  Upon  this  question  it  was  affirmed 
ings  instituted  tor  the  purpose  otestablwhin^ttieir  gen-  ^hat  "the  passage  of  a  statute  of  limitations  giv- 
umene^s,  do  m  many  nwpeots  materially  impair  the  ;"  "i^  t«K»»fec  vl  o  o««,«w.  wi.  iiiumiiiv,uo  ^i^ 
obligation  of  that  contract,  and  can  not  be  held  to  bo  PS^  *  shorter  time  for  bnnging  actions  than  ex- 
valid  in  80  far  as  they  hove  that  effect  ^^ed  before,  even  as  applied  to  actions  which 

8.  That  no  proceedings  can  be  instituted  by  any  had  accrued,  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  rem- 

holder  of  State  bonds  or  coupons  ag^ainst  the  Common-  edy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  the  obliga- 

wealth  directly  or  indirectly  by  suit  against  her  exec-  tion  of  the  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the 

"S.^?  ??ce"  t<>  <»»t''^l  them  in  the  excrcUe  of  their  •  Constitution,  provided  a  reasonable  time  is  given 

''^'''^hnfnnvT.rfn^^h^h  "t*  f'.^  v  ^^'i    ^  1  ^^^  ^hc  bringing  of  such  actions."    Bpt  in  view 

4.  That  any  lawful  holder  of  tax-receivable  coupons  ^*  ^.i,^  i  «•«««.,„,  iw>«  «#  xv^.,i,^««  ^^^^4^n.Ai^^  ^u* 

who  tenders  such  coupons  in  payment  of  taxes  or  5?  ^}^^  ^*^^®  number  of  coupons  outstanding,  the 

debts  due  the  State  and  continues  to  hold  himself  distance  of  many  of  the  holders  from  the  bUte 

ready  to  tender  them  is  entitled  to  be  free  from  moles-  oi  Virginia,  and  the  obstacles  that  the  State  had 

tation  on  account  of  such  taxes  or  debts,  and  may  vin-  already  interposed  to  prevent  the  reception  of 

dicate  such  right  in  all  lawful  modes  of  redress  by  suit  coupons,  the  court  declared  that  one  year  was  an 

to  recover  property  or  to  recover  damages  by  property  unreasonably  short  period  of  limitation,  and  that 

^^^?A^Z Zl'^^'fT  Z^^^  ^^®  i^^i?^.^-" "'^  P^tP^'^y  the  statute  was  therefore  void.    In  each  of  these 

would  be  attended  with  irremediable  injury  or  by  de-  «oc^o  f  k«  A^i^:,^^  «#  *k«  u.i»»»««  r<^,.»f  ^#  \r;*_ 

fense  to  any  suit  brought  against  him.  ^^^  ^^^  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  \  ir- 

/  e     -o  ginia  was  reversed. 

Applying   these  propositions  to  the  several        In  the  case  of  Hucless  vs.  Childrey,  which  was 

cases  before  it,  the  court  considered  first  the  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  refusal  of  a  tax 

eases  of  Bryan,  Cooper,  and  McGahey  va.  State  of  collector  to  receive  coupons  in  payment  of  a 

Virginia,  where  the  point  at  issue  was  the  con-  liquor  license,  the  court  affirmed  the  judgment 

stitutionality  of  those  provisions  of  the  "  coupon  of  the  United  States  District  Court,    The  Vir- 

crusher  "  and  other  acts  that  require  the  produc-  ginia  law  required  that  this  license  should  be 

tion  of  the  original  bond  in  coupon  cases,  in  or-  paid  in  money,  and  the  court  held  that  this  does 

der  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  coupons,  not  impair  the  contract  of  the  bondholders.    Li- 

and  which  prohibit  the  admission  of  expert  tes-  censes  for  liquor  selling,  it  says,  are  not  only  im- 

timony  to  prove  such  coupons.    Regarding  the  posed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  but 

E reduction  of  the  bond,  the  court  declares :  "  We  also  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  traffic    A 

ave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  duty  im-  State  may  for  this  purpose  impose  such  condi- 
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tions  as  it  may  deem  for  the  public  good.    It  be  made  and  the  results  sent  to  both  parties.    If 

may  prohibit  the  sale  or  reouire  any  amount  of  any  analysis  shall  fall  10  per  cent,  below  the 

license.    It  could,  if  it  saw  nt,  require  the  license  g[uaranteed  analysis,  the  further  sale  of  such  fer- 

to  be  paid  in  gold,  silver,  or  diamonds.  tilizer  shall  be  forbidden,  and  the  purchaser,  if 

The  State  also  won  the  case  of  Vashon  r«.  he  has  paid,  may  recover  the  purchase  money. 
Greenhow,  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  Vir-        A  law,  designed  to  prevent  the  importation  of 

ginia  Court  of  Appeals  was  affirmed.    The  ques-  meat  into  the  State,  was  passed  providing  that 

tion  in  this  case  was  whether  the  school  tax  could  all  fresh  meat  which  has  been  slaughtered  100  . 

be  paid  in  coupons.  miles  or  more  from  the  place  where  it  is  offered  . 

The  State  Constitution,  adopted  in  1869,  two  for  sale  shall  be  first  inspected  by  local  inspect- 

years  prior  to  the  act  creating  the  bondholders*  ors  and  pronounced  suitable  for  sale.    Sucn  in- 

contract,  created  a  separate  school  fund,  which  specters  shall  be  paid  one  cent  for  every  pound 

the  Legislature  was  directed  to  keep  intact.    To  of  meat  inspected  by  them.    A  fine  not  less  than 

this  fund  all  sums  raised  for  public  schools  should  fSO  nor  more  than  f  100  shall  be  imposed  upon 

go,  and  from  it  the  public  schools  should  be  sup-  persons  selling  in  violation  of  these  provisions, 
ported.    The  court  held  that,  as  the  coupons        An  act  regarding  elections  provides  that  "  the 

were  useless  in  that  fund  for  carrying  on  the  judges  of  election,  if  it  shall  appear  that  voters 

public  schools  according  to  the  constitutional  re-  are  being  intimidated  or  coerced  from  any  source 

quirement,  the  act  of  1871  making  the  coupons  in  the  exercise  of  their  suffrage  by  bystanders 

receivable  for  all  taxes  was  repujrnant  to  that  about  the  polling  place,  or  that  voters  are  being 

portion  of  the  Constitution  of  1869  relating  to  hindered  or  tampered  with  in  any  way  so  as  to 

the  school  fund,  and  void  to  the  extent  that  it  prevent  the  casting  of  a  secret  ballot,  may  order 

attempted  to  make  the  coupons  receivable  for  such  person  or  persons  ...  to  cease  from  such 

school  taxes.  action,  or  a  majority  of  them  may  order  the  ar- 

The  State  gained  by  these  two  decisions  much  rest  of  such  person  or  persons,'*  and  their  confine- 
more  than  was  lost  in  the  other  cases.  The  ment  in  jail  not  over  twenty-four  hours.  Upon 
school  tax,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  later  trial  and  conviction  of  the  offense  named 
Treasurer,  amounted  to  $718,428.65,  or  one  in  this  act  such  persons  shall  be  fined  not  less 
fourth  of  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  property.  The  than  $100  nor  over  $500. 
liquor-license  tax  aggregated  $284.709.'3B,  or  near-  Repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
ly  as  much  as  was  derived  from  all  other  licenses,  obtain  from  the  State  of  Tennessee  a  revision  of 
&>th  of  these  sums  must  now  be  paid  in  cash.  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  States  as  fixed 

For  several  months  after  these  decisions  no  in  1803,  havmg  failed,  the  Legislature  this  year 

further  steps  were  taken  in  the  debt  controversy,  sought  to  force  a  new  agreement  by  repealing 

but  later  in  the  year  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  act  of  1803  by  which  the  boundary  had  been 

the  assent  of  all  the  bondholders  to  certain  propo-  fixed  and  leaving  the  whole  question  open  to  liti- 

sitions  that  should  be  submitted  to  the  State  as  gation.    Virginia  claims  that  the  line  as  run  in 

a  basis  of  compromise.    These  negotiations  had  1803,  by  reason  of  defective  instruments  and  in- 

not  fully  matured  at  the  close  of  the  year.  competent  surveyors,  is  several  miles  north  of 

A  reassessment  of  property  for  purposes  of  the  true  line  of  latitude  86°  30'  agreed  upon. 
State  taxation  was  made  this  year,  wnich  result-       The  sum  of  $85,000  was  appropriated  annually 

od  in  addinfi:  to  the  taxable  list  the  sum  of  $24,-  foiwl890  and  1891  to  pension  Confederate  veter- 

237,832.    This  will  add  about  $92,000  to  the  an-  ans,  and  $38,290  for  arrears  of  pensions, 
nual  State  revenue.    The  total  valuation  of  the       So  much  of  the  law  regaraing  the  Colored 

State  was  fixed  at  $290,432,282,  against  $266,-  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Petersburg, 

194,400  for  1889  and  $257,607,934.99  in  1885.  as  provides  for  its  government  by  six  colored 

Legislative  Session. — The  regular  biennial  persons  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 

session  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  began  tion  was  repealed,  and  the  Governor  was  given 

early  in  December,  1889.  terminated  on  March  1.  power  to  appoint  a  governing  board  of  eight  "fit 

Early  in  the  session  ex-Lieut-Gov.  John  E.  Mas-  and  proper  persons.      The  object  of  this  legisla- 

sey  was  chosen  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  tion  became  apparent  when  the  Governor,  in 

struction  vice  John  L.  Buchanan  resigned.    The  March,  appointea  a  board  consisting  entirely  of 

legislation  upon  the  State  debt  question  is  con-  white  persons, 
sidered  above.  Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

The  interests  of  farmers  were  protected  by  the       To  prevent  the  selling  or  fumiabin^  of  .d^rettes 

passage  of  an  act  under  which  every  fertilizer  or  tobaooo  in  any  foim,  or  plstoU,  dirks,  or  bowie 

company  is  required  to  pay  annually  to  the  knives,  to  minors  under  sizteeoyeani  of  a^. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  a  registration  fee        Providing  that  every  railroad  company  shall,  on 

of  $100,  and  to  file  a  statement  showing,  among  three  days'  notice,  furnish  tnmswjrtation  for  all  farm 

other  things,  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  Lh  kin5  \^^Zt^l^^.^^^^^ 

of  fertilizer  made  or  sold  by  the  company.  This  ^^^  ^^  company  Siall  be  respSwiblo  for  damaKes 

analysis  shall  be  stamped  on  all  fertilizers  sold  resulting  from  failure  to  provide  such  transportation 

in  the  State.    The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  storage. 

is  directed  to  procure  from  time  to  time  samples        Bequiring  the  chemist  appointed  by  the  Commis- 

of  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State,  to  cause  an  an-  sioner  of  Agriculture  to  analyze,  free  of  charffe,  sam- 

alysis  to  be  made,  and  to  publish  such  analysis  Ples  of  soil  sent  to  him  from  any  county,  and  to  rec- 

at  his  discretion.    Any  purchaser  of  fertilizers  ^?'"®^  ""J?*^  °^?S.°*  J^rt|Iizer  each  sample  needs  for 
may  require  the  seller,  in  his  presence  to  draw  a       p^^iding''fo?the  toxJtionTshares  of  bank  stock 

fair  sample  from  any  package,  which  shall  be  i^  the  county  or  city  in  which  the  bank  is  located, 
sealed  in  the  presence  of  both  and  forwarded  to        Adding  the  19th  day  of  January  (Gen.  Robert  E. 

the  commissioner,  who  shail  cause  an  analysis  to  Lee's  birthday)  to  the  list  of  legal  holidays. 

vol*  XXX. — 54  A 
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Allowing;  foreign  manufacturing  corporadooa  to 
hold  property  and  do  husineas  in  the  State. 

1^0  prohibit  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ateaxnahip 
and  ateamboat  oai^eii  on  Sunday. 

To  cancel  the  indebtedneaa  of  Emory  and  Henry 
College  to  the  State,  and  requiring  the  transler  to  the 
latter  of  certain  collej^o  property. 

To  prohibit  the  employment  in  factoriea  of  femalea 
and  cnildren  under  fourteen  years  more  than  ten 
boura  in  any  day. 

Convention  of  Colored  Men. — A  conven- 
tion of  the  colored  people  of  the  State  was  called 
to  meet  at  Richmond  on  April  15,  at  which  about 
75  delegates  were  present.  The  condition  and 
needs  oi  the  colorea  race  w^re  discussed  during 
a  session  of  two  days,  and  the  following  among 
other  resolutions  were  adopted : 

We  recognize  that  the  fbture  prosperity  of  our  race 
dci>ends  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  puritv  of  our 
social  life ;  and  as  much  of  the  injustice  of  which  we 
now  compliun  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  con- 
tempt in  which  we  are  held  by  reason  of  our  short- 
oommgH  in  this  direction,  we  would  preso  upon  the 
race  the  necessity  of  complete  reform  in  the  ftocial  im- 
purities practiced  by  many  and  tacitly  countenanced 
oy  all. 

We  regard  the  defeat  of  the  Bkur  educational  bill 


by  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  blow  at  popular edn- 
oation  in  the  South. 

We  expreaa  our  hearty  diaaent  and  unqualified  di»- 
approval  of  the  acts  of  the  present  L^icisUture  of  Vir- 
ginia in  their  efforts  to  cripple  the  alr^uly  public  pro- 
vUions  for  negro  education  m  this  Commonwealth,  tta 
is  evidenced  oy  their  election  to  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  a  man  who  has  openly 
declared  negro  education  to  be  a  failure,  and  who  con- 
tends that  the  negroes,  though  the  laborers,  are  not 
real  tax  pavers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  condemn  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth, 
a  professed  believer  in  tJie  Christian  faith,  a  pre- 
tended humanitarian,  a  product  of  the  black  belt,  a 
Sutative  friend  of  the  negro,  yet  who  signs  a  bill  re- 
ucing  the  appropriation  to  the  colored  normal  school, 
and  abo  approves  the  measure  removing  colored  men 
as  trustees  of  the  said  school,  in  all  of  which  acts  the 
Governor  is  at  violence  with  his  former  professed 
friendship  for  the  negro. 

The  convention  appointed  a  State  executive 
committee,  which  was  empowered  to  appoint 
committees  for  each  congressional  district. 

Political. — There  was  no  election  for  State 
officers  during  the  year.  In  November  ten  Demo- 
cratic members  of  Congress  were  elected.  There 
was  no  Republican  opposition  in  six  of  the  dis- 
tricts. 
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WASHINGTON,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  admit- 
ted to  the  Union  Nov.  11,  1889;  area,  69,180 
square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1890,  349,890.    Capital,  Olympia. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  vear :  Governor,  Elisha  P.  Fer- 
ry, Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles 
K.  Laugh  ton ;  Secretary  of  State,  Allen  Weir ; 
Treasurer,  A.  A.  Lindsley ;  Auditor,  T.  M.  Reed ; 
Attorney-General,  W.  C.  Jones ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  R.  B.  Brvan ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Lands,  W.  T.  t'orrest ;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  T.  J.  Anders ;  As- 
sociate Justices,  Elmore  Scott,  R.  O.  Dunbar,  T. 
L.  Stiles,  J.  P.  Hoyt. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  State  treas- 
ury from  Nov.  18, 1889  (the  date  on  which  the 
State  government  was  inaugurated)  to  Oct.  31, 
1890,  aggregated  $603,667.01,  the  disbursements 
for  the  same  period  were  $627,928.82,  and  there 
remained  a  balance  of  $35,738.19.  The  receipts 
of  the  general  fund  were  $607,419.58,  and  the 
disbursements  $603,274.92,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$4,144.66.  A  bonded  debt  was  created  this  year 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in 
February.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $300,000 
were  issued,  and  the  proceeds  were  used  to  retire 
the  Territorial  debt  assumed  by  the  State.  In 
addition  to  this  debt  there  was  outstanding  on 
Oct.  31  the  following  floating  indebtedness :  Gen- 
eral fund  warrants  unpaid  $234,658.31,  interest 
on  the  same  (estimated)  $5.076.60 ;  military  fund 
warrants  unpaid  $34,028.25,  interest  on  the  same 
(estimated)  $1,243.08;  the  total  floating  indebt- 
edness $275,006.24.  The  liabilities  of  the  State, 
bonded  and  floating,  on  Oct.  31,  therefore  amount- 
ed to  $575,006.24.  The  rate  of  State  taxation 
for  1890  was  3  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Popalation.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 


mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880: 


COUNTIKS. 


Adams 

Aaotln 

Chehalia 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Coiambia. . . . 

OowUtz. 

Doaglas 

Franklin.... 

Oarfleld 

Island 

Jeiftnon.. .. 

Klnr. 

Kitsap 

Kittitaas.... 
Klickitat.... 

Lewis 

Lincoln   . . . . 

Mason 

Okanogan... 

Padflo 

Pleroo 

Ban  Joan.... 

Skafrlt 

BkHmanla . . . 
Bnohomiab . . 

Spokane 

BteTens 

Tharston 

Wahkiakum. 
Watla  WalU. 
Wbatcom . . . 
Whitman... . 
Yakima 


Total 


1880. 

1890. 

2,098 

•  •  •      • 

1,580 

Ml 

9.249 

688 

2,771 

5,490 

11,709 

7.108 

6.709 

2,0«2 

^917 

a,161 

686 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,897 

1,087 

1,787 

1,712 

8^ 

8.910 

ea,989 

1,788 

4,624 

•  •  «  •  « 

6,7n 

4,055 

5.167 

8.600 

11,499 

•  .  ■  ■  • 

9,812 

639 

2,826 

•  •  «  •  • 

1,467 

1.645 

4.a'» 

8319 

5U,»40 

948 

2,072 

•  •  «  «  k 

8.747 

»)9 

774 

1,887 

8,514 

4,262 

87.487 

1,245 

4^11 

8,270 

9,675 

1,598 

2,526 

8.716 

12,224 

8,187 

18w591 

7,014 

19,109 

2.811 

4,429 

7MI6 

849,1890 

2,008 
1,980 
8,928 
S.18S 
6,219 
•894 
8396 
8,161 


8.897 

TUO 

6.656 

57,079 


8,777 
1,112 
a899 
9,812 
2,187 
1,467 
2.718 

47,«il 

1.124 

8,747 

•85 

7,127 

88,225 

8.006 

6,405 

92d 

8,508 

15.454 

32.(95 
1,616 


*  Decrease. 

Connt|[  Debts.— The  toUl  debt  of  Washing- 
ton counties  for  1890  was  f  1,170,637,  an  increase 
of  |!066,253  in  ten  years.  The  bonded  debt  was 
$451,000,  and  the  floating  debt  $719,637. 

LegiHlatiye  Sessions.— The  first  session  of 
the  State  Legislature,  which  began  in  Koyember, 
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1889,  was  not  concluded  nntil  March  28.    One  A  new  law  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
of  its  important  results  was  the  enactment  of  a  taxes  was  passed,  as  well  as  a  new  law  for  the 
ballot-reform  law,  which  applies  to  all  elections  government  of  the  public  schools, 
for  public  officers,  except  school  and  irrigation  Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 
district  officers  and  roaa  overseers.    All  ballots  *  *u    •  •      •  j        **i.                     ^          t    , 
shall  be  orinted  and  distributed  at  the  exoense  Authormp^r  judges  of  the  supreme  courts,  regularly 
snail  oe  prmiea  ana  aismouiea  ai  ine  expense  ordained  niinistenj   and  pricsto,  and   ufiticea  of  the 
of  the  county,  except  m  case  of  municipal  elee-  peace  to  solemnize  marriage, 
tions,  when  the  expense  shall  be  borne  by  the  city  To  prevent  deception  in  dairy  products, 
or  town.     Candidates  for  office  nominated  other-  For  the  preservation  of  large  game.    It  shall  be  un- 
wise than  by  party  conventions  or  primary  meet-  lawful  to  bunt  or  chase  de«r  with  dogs,  to  hunt  deer, 
ings,  in  order  to  secure  a  place  upon  the  official  'V**!®  deer,  caribou,  lelk,  mountain  sheep,  or  goats  for 
ballot,  must  obtain  the  signatures  to  their  nom-  *^«K  ^^*^®"  or  horns,  or  to  hunt  or  kill  for  sale  deer, 
ination  papers  of  not  fewe?  than  100  voters,  when  "an  i^'j^^hef^r           ^^'  ^"^^^ ""' 
the  office  is  to  be  filled  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  jpi^  the  protecUon'offood  fishes. 
State,  and  of  at  least  50  voters  m  other  cases,  Empowering  cities  and  towns  oigauized  prior  to  the 
except  that  when  the  office  is  to  be  filled  hj  the  adoption  ot  the  Constitution  to  extend  their  credit  and 
voters  of  a  township,  precinct,  or  ward  the  si^na-  fund  their  indebtedness  for  general  municipal  pur- 
tures  need  not  exceed  10.    In  municipal  elections  poses, 
the  municipal  clerk,  and  in  all  other  elections  the  Creatirig  the  oiBoe  of  State  wologist. 


name  timber,  and  lumber, 

of  every  candidate,  and  the  names  shall  be  ar-  Granting  to  railroad  corporations  the  right  to  bridge 

ranged  under  the  designation  of  the  office  in  the  navigable  streams  of  tnia  State, 

alphabetical  order  according  to  surnames,  ex-  To  provide  for  the  compulsory  education  of  defeot- 

cept  that  the  names  of  presidential  electors  be-  *^«  Jouth  at  the  State  school  for  such  children, 

longing  to  the  same  party  shall  be  grouped  to-  ^''^??  m»nmg  bureau. 

getL.^  The  voter  sgTllUcate  hi!  chSice  by  .e^tS.Tlf.ISi^S^rS^rs^^^ 

marking  a  cross  before  or  after  the  name  of  the  corporations  oigani&d  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming 

person  for  whom  he  intends  to  vote.     He  may  arid  land,  and  authorizing  such  railroad  corporations 

also  write  upon  the  ballot,  or  paste  over  the  name  to  build,  own,  and  operate  irrigating  ditohea. 

of  finy  candidate,  the  name  of  any  person  for  ^  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  flah  commis- 

whom  he  wishes  to  vote.    He  may  have  an  un-  sioner. 

official  sample  ballot  to  aid  him  in  making  his  Designating  William  Lair  Hill  to  compile,  rear- 
choice,  but  h  must  differ  in  form,  material?  and  SXvTof ?88l^d  thoJS'^iS^ 
appearance  from  the  official  ballot.  including  the  session  of  1891L                                    ' 

By  another  act,  a  system  of  ^gistration  is  To  punish  penwns  fraudulently  selling  mines  or 

provided  in  all  cities  and  towns  and  all  voting  mining  claims. 

precincte,  having  a  voting  population  of  250  or  To  secure  creditors  a  just  division  of  the  estates  of 

more,  as  shown  by  the  vote  cast  at  the  preceding  debtors  who  assign  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.    This 

general  election.    A  law  for  the  government  of  act  provide  that  no  tfeneral  assignmrat  shall  be  valid 

primary  elections  was  also  enacted,  but  its  pro-  Jl°^«f  "S!^  ^""'^  thel«neflt  of  all  creditors  in  propor- 

»io{^,..  o».  ««f  ^^>r»,x.ii.^»v  tion  to  the  amount  ol  their  respective  claima. 

visions  are  not  compulsory.  To  provide  for  the  oiganization,  maintenance,  and 

Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  discipline  of  the  militia  of  the  State, 

several  new  State  institutions,    A  State  normal  Tocreateaboardof  harbor  line  commiasionen. 
school  was  located  at  Ellensburgh,  and  authority 

given  to  the  trustees  to  accept  gifts  of  land  and  On  Aug.  25  Gov.  Ferry  issued  a  procUimation 

monov  therefor,  but  no  appropriation  was  made,  calling  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to 

Another  normal  school  was  located  at  Cheney,  on  meet  on  Sept.  8,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  a 

condition  that  the  land  and  building  of  the  Ben-  new  legislative-apportionment  law  based  upon 

jam  in  P.  Cheney  Academy  should  be  conveyed  the  national  census  of  1890.    An  apportionment 

to  the  SUte  for  the  use  of  such  sehool.    A  State  bill  was  introduced  at  this  sessionnroviding  for 

university  was  established  at,  or  near  Seattle,  and  the  election  of  84  Senators  and  78  Representar 

the  sum  of  $10,000  appropriated  therefor.    This  tives.    After  much  debate  this  bill  was  adopted 

institution  is  entitled  to  hold  as  a  permanent  by  both  Houses  and  received  the  approval  of  the 

fund  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  university  lands  Governor.    The  session  adjourned  on  Sept.  11. 

granted  to  the  State  by  the  United  States.    An  Edacation.— During  the  school  year  ending 

ajgricultural  and  mechanical  college  was  estab-  in  1890,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 

lished,  p      '  *           '     -      ''                      •        ,  ,  1.       L  _i           mmr^^A        i-f              i-oo 

the  sum 


(question  of  its  location  was  left  with  a  coramis-  age  daily  attendance  was  only  o7  per 
sion.  A  State  reform  school  was  also  established  number'en rolled,  and  only  4x  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
and  125,000  appropriated  for  land  and  buildings  tal  school  population.  The  value  of  school  prop- 
its  location  being  left  to  commissioners.  Provis-  erty  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  $2,000,359.11. 
ion  was  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  During  the  year  146  new  school  buildings  were 
soldiers'  home,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  ap-  erected.  The  total  amount  expended  for  educa- 
propriated  therefor,  the  trustees  being  authorized  tional  purposes,  including  the  compensation  of 
to  select  a  site.  The  sum  of  $100,000  was  appro-  county  superintendents  and  the  expense  of  the 
priated  to  complete  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  teachers'  institutes,  was  $963,890.22. 
Medical  Lake,  and  $40,000  to  complete  the  build-  Of  the  various  educational  institutions  estab- 
ingforthe  School  for  Defective  Youth.  lished  by  the  Legislature  this  year,  only  one,  the 
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Cheney  Normal  School,  which  had  25  pupils  at  We  protest  afrainst  the  indiscriminate  ixnmigration 

the  close  of  the  year,  has  been  opened.  orimportatiou  of  ignorant,  pauper,  or  oriminal  clasgaes 

Charitie8.—At  the  Steilacoom  Insane  Asvlum  ^«>in  any  oountty,  and  we  demand  the  enactment  and 

there  were  803  patients  on  Oct.  1, 1889 ;  258  pa-  ?^5?^"^?lL''°*M?J?wK!S'Sm  1!^^°^ 

«-{»..4-«  «r«««  .^.«lff^>i  <).,*;»»  4-u^  ™«  #Jxii»-^-l«.  tion  laws,  but  of  laws  which  will  exclude  all  who  come 

tients  were  admitted  during  the  year  following.  ^  leaaen  the  dignity  of  labor,  or  are  by  nature,  edu- 

and  183  discharged,  leaving  378  patients  m  the  cation,  or  inoUnation  undeserving  of  the  righia  we 

asylum  on  Sept.  30, 1890.    The  total  cost  of  main-  ourselves  etgoy. 

taming  the  institution  for  the  year  was  |!64,  We  favor  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

018.87,  including  improvements.      The  Insane  United  States  so  as  to  permit  the  selecdon  of  United 

Asylum  at  Medical  Lake,  in  eastern  Washing-  |^^  Senatoni  by  direct  vote  of  tlie  electore  of  the 

ton,  is  not  yet  ready  for  patients,  but  the  build-  "^^' 

ings  will  be  completed  earlv  in  1891.  Buildings  The  Prohibition  party  in  SUte  convention 
for  the  State  School  for  defective  Youth  were  nominated  Robert  Abernathy  as  its  congres- 
also  in  course  of  construction.  Under  the  act  sional  candidate.  At  the  election  in  November 
of  the  first  State  Legislature  approved  March  the  Republican  nominee  was  elected  by  a  re- 
26,  the  trustees  of  the  StAte  Soldiers'  Home,  es-  duced  majority,  the  vote  being  as  follows :  Wil- 
toblished  by  that  act,  have  located  the  institu-  son,  29,153;  Carroll,  22,831 ;  Abernathy,  2,819. 
tion  at  Orting,  in  Pierce  County,  and  accepted  a  At  this  election  the  people  also  voted  for  a  per- 
gift  of  185  acres  of  land  therefor.  manent  location  of  the  State  capital,  their  choice 
Prisons,— On  Sept.  30  there  were  262  prison-  being  restricted  to  the  cities  of  Olympia,  Ellens- 
ers  in  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Walla  Walla,  burgh,  and  North  Yakima.  Olympia  received 
Although  about  half  of  these  were  regularly  em-  87,413  votes,  EUensburgb  7,722,  and  North  Ya- 
ployed.  and  the  profits  from  their  labor  were  con-  Itima  6,276.  A  majority  of  the  votes  cast  be- 
siderable,.  especially  in  brick  making,  the  cost  to  ing  in  favor  of  Olympia,  that  city  became  the 
the  State  for  the  year  was  over  41  cents  a  day  for  permanent  capitaL  Seventeen  members  of  the 
each  convict  in  excess  of  his  earnings.  State  Senate  and  the  entire  Lower  Douse  of  the 
Under  the  act  of  the  first  State  Legislature  Legislature  were  chosen  at  the  same  time.  Of 
establishing  a  State  reform  school,  the  trustees  the  Senators,  the  Republicans  elected  14,  and  the 
have  purchased  50  acres  near  Chehalis,  in  Lewis  Democrats  3.  To  the  Lower  House  61  Republi- 
County,  and  procured  the  erection  of  build-  cans  and  17  Democrats  were  elected, 
ings  that  will.accomroodate  100  inmates.  These  WEST  INDIES.  See  < Cuba,  Hatti,  Santo 
buildings  were  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  Dominoo,  and  under  Cc/lonies  in  Denmark, 
at  a  cost  of  $23,904.78,  the  appropriation  being  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Netherlands. 
$25,000.  WEST  YIRGINIA,  a  Southern  State,  ad- 
Coal. — The  coal  output  of  Washington  for  mitted  to  the  Union  June  19, 1863 ;  area,  24.780 
1890  is  estimated  at  1,349,773  tons,  against  911,-  square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each 
527  tons  in  1889.  decennial  census  since  admission,  was  442,014  in 
Political.— On  Aug.  28  a  State  convention  1870;  618,457  in  1880;  and  762,794  in  1890. 
of  the  Democratic  party  met  at  Seattle  and  nom-  Capital,  Charleston. 

inated  Thomas  Carroll  for  member  of  Congress.  OoTemment.— The  following  were  the  State 

A  platform  was  adopted  which  demands  the  free  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  A.  B.  Plem- 

coinage  of  silver,  tne  continuation  of  the  Chi-  ing.  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  S. 

nese  exclusion  acts,  preference  for  citizens  of  the  Walker,  succeeded  by  William  A.  Ohley ;  Treas- 

United  States  in  giving  employment  in  public  urer,  William  G.  Thompson ;  Auditor,  Patrick 

works,  eight  hours  as  a  day's  labor  on  such  F.  Duflfey ;  Attorney-General,  Alfred  Caldwell ; 


trusts,  and  demands  that  all  Government  officers  B.  Lucas ;  Judges,  Henry  Brannon,  J.  W.  Eng- 

be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  lish,  and  H.  A.  Holt. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at  Finances.— For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 

Seattle  on  Sept.  5.    It  renominated  Congress-  30, 1889,  the  State  treasury  statement  is  as  fol- 

man  John  L.  Wilson,  and  adopted  a  platform  lows :  Balance  in  all  funds  on  Oct  1, 1888,  $337,- 

containing  the  following :  737.56 :    receipts  from  all  sources  during  the 

year  ensuing,  $1,158,537.60;  expenditures  K>r  all 

We  recommend  that  a  liberal  portion  of  the  income  purposes  during  the  year,  $1,210,568.94 ;  balance 

from  the  public  lands  deeded  to  the  State  for  educa-  in  all  funds  on^Sept.  30,  1889,  $285,705.22.    The 

tional  purposes  be  devoted  to  the  better  instruction  balance  in  the  State  fund  was  $41,731.22,  in  the 

of  the  pupiU  m  the  public  schools  m  the  useful  arts,  ««n*»rftl   sohnnl    tunA    ±9M^  Q95  m    unA    ;««   fK* 

andthatafreeschooloftechnology  be  established  ai  ffu^ f,!^!i    Iq  iS^^^^                                     a^^^ 

Boon  as  may  be.  school  fund  $3,045.85.    For  the   year  ending 

We  demand  the  forfeiture  of  all  unearned  land  Sept.  30,  1890,  the  corresponding  statement  is  as 

frrants  and  their  restoration  to  the  public  domain  follows:  Balance  in  all  funds  on  Oct.  1,  1889, 

for  homestead  only.  $285,705.22 ;  total  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing, 

We  demand  that  all  Indians  to  whom  the  Govern-  $1,206,418.36;   total  expenditures  for  the  year, 

ment  has  patented  lands  in  severalty  shall  be  enabled  $1,040,542.75 ;  balance  in  all  funds  on  Sept  30, 

"^  wXrt'tttTe  loLble  claims  of  old  settlers  i^^lif.^'^;?-  J'A.'^"^"^  '"^1  ''\^'1"  J""1 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  compilation,  There  is  no  jiermanent  State  debt,  but  the 

printing,  and  free  distribution  by  the  State  of  text-  State  has  borrowed  from  time  to  time  various 

books  tor  our  public  schools.  sums  from  its  irreducible  school  fund  to  meet 
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casual  deficiencies  of  revenue.  On  Sept.  80, 
1890,  the  sums  so  borrowed  and  not  repaid 
amounted  to  $184,511.48.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  this  debt  had  been  reduced  by  payments  to 
$101,170,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  balance 
will  be  wiped  out  withm  the  next  two  years. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the 
State  for  1890  was  f  187,165,858,  an  increase  of 
about  $8,000,000  in  two  years.  The  value  of 
railroad  property  for  1890,  included  in  these 
figures,  was  $17,237,766.61,  an  increase  of  $1,- 
700,000  in  two  years.  The  rate  of  State  Uxa- 
tion  is  85  cents  on  each  $100. 

County  Debts,— The  total  debt  of  West  Vir- 
ginia counties  for  1890  was  $1,028,887,  an  in- 
crease of  $481,107  in  ten  years.  The  bonded 
debt  was  $895,162,  the  floating  debt  $128,725. 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


1880. 


1890. 


Legi8latlTe  Session. — A  special  session  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  met  at  Charleston  on 
Jan.  15,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  Gov.  Wilson 
in  December.  The  call  specified  87  subjects  for 
legislation,  only  a  few  of  which  were  considered. 
The  most  important  duty  of  the  session  was  to 
determine  the  contested  election  between  A.  B. 
Fleming  and  Nathan  Goff  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor. Two  report*  were  presented  by  the  in- 
vestigating committee  appointed  at  the  preced- 
ing session  —  a  majority  report  in  favor  of 
Fleming,  signed  by  the  Democratic  members, 
and  a  minority  report  in  favor  of  Goff,  signed 
by  the  Republican  members  (see  ''Annual 
Cyclopiedia^  for  1889,  page  824).  Exhaustive 
arguments  were  made  before  the  Assembly  in 
support  of  each  report,  Gen.  Goff  appearing 
among  others  in  his  own  behalf.  When  tne  vote 
was  taken,  the  legislators  divided  on  strict  party 
lines,  and  by  a  vote  of  48  to  40  Fleming  was  de- 
clared elected. 

Growing  out  of  the  chareres  of  bribery  and 
fraud  made  by  each  party  auring  this  contest, 
an  act  was  passed  designed  to  insure  purer  elec- 
tions. It  was  made  an  offense  for  any  candidate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  loan,  pay,  give,  or 
promise  to  loan,  pay,  or  give,  any  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  to  any  delegate,  or  to  furnish  or 
pay  the  transportation  or  expenses  of  any  dele- 
gate to  any  convention  in  order  to  obtain  or  in- 
fluence his  vote,  or  to  loan,  give,  directly  or  in- 
directly, or  offer  or  promise  to  loan  or  give,  any 
money  or  anything  of  value  to  any  elector,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  or  retaining  his  vote, 
or  to  induce  him  to  labor  or  refrain  from  labor- 
ing for  such  candidate,  or  to  refrain  from  labor- 
ing for  any  other  candidate,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  unduly  mfluencing  voters  in  any  way.  It  is 
made  an  offense  for  any  person  to  hire  any  per- 
son to  work  for  the  nomination  of  any  person  to 
office  or  for  the  selection  of  any  delegate  to  be 
chosen  at  any  party  caucus  or  convention,  or  to 
hire  any  person  to  work  at  the  polls  on  election 
day  for  any  candidate.  Any  use  of  money  by 
any  person,  or  any  promise*  of  money,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  choice  of  electors  or  to 
induce  them  to  remain  away  from  the  polls  is 
made  unlawful.  A  severe  penalty  is  imposed 
upon  unauthorized  persons  who  tamper  in  any 
way  with  the  ballot  boxes  during  or  after  any 
election  or  with  any  packages  or  receptacles  con- 
taining ballots  duly  cast  at  any  election,  or  with 
any  tally  sheet,  poll  book,  or  election  returns. 
An  Australian  ballot  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but 
failed  in  the  House.  Other  acts  of  the  session, 
which  adjourned  on  Feb.  26,  were'as  follow : 

Providimi:  that  where  the  line  of  any  railroad  com- 
pany has  been  coDstructed  through  anv  county  or 
counties  wholly  bv  subecription  of  sucn  county  or 
oouDties  to  its  capital  stock,  such  railroad  company 
shall  not  sell  or  convey  its  franchise  to  any  other  com- 
pany without  the  consent  of  the  county  court  of  the 
ooimty  or  counties  through  which  the  line  has  been 
80  constructed. 

Amendinf?  the  f<ame  law. 

Providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  disputed  bound- 
ary between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  by  arbitra- 
ton. 

The  population  for  1890  bv  races  is  as  follows :  Edacation.— For  the  school  year  ending  in 
White,  729,262;  colored,  33,508;  Chinese,  16;  1890,  the  following  public-school  statistics  are 
Indians,  8.  reported  by  the  State  Superintendent:  School 


RMrfoonr. . . . 
Berkeley . . . 

Boone 

Brixton.... 

Brooke 

Cabell 

Calhoan... 

Clav 

Doddridge.. 
Fayette .... 

Giimer 

Graot 

Greenbrier . 
Hampehtre . 
Hancock . . . 

Hardy 

Harriflon . . . 
Jackflon . . . . 
Jefferson . . . 
Kanawha. . . 

Lewia 

Lincoln 

Logan 

McDowell.. 

Marion 

Marshall.... 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Monongalia. 
Monroe  . . . . 

Momn 

Nicholas.. .. 

Ohio 

Pendleton.. 
Pleasants. . . 
Pocahontas. 
Preston  . . . . 
Patnam.... 
Baleigh  . . . . 
Randolph.  . 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Bnmmers. . , 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

IJpshur . . . , 

"Wayne 

Webster... 

Wetiel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming . . 


Total. 


11,8TO 

17,880 

0,8*24 

9,787 

6.018 

18,744 

8,072 

8,460 

10,652 

11,560 

7,108 

5.542 

1^060 

10,866 

4,882 

6,7»4 

20,181 

16,812 

1^006 

82,466 

18,260 

8,789 

7329 

8,074 

17,198 

18,840 

22,298 

7,467 

8,61)0 

14,985 

11,501 

^777 

7,228 

87.457 

8.022 

6.256 

fi.591 

19.091 

11,875 

7,867 

8,102 

18.474 

12,184 

9.088 

11.455 

8,151 

11.078 

10,249 

14,789 

8,207 

18,896 

7,104 

2^006 

4.822 

618,457 


12,702 
18,702 

6,885 
18,928 

6,660 
28,590 

8,155 

4,650 
12,188 
20,542 

9,746 

6,802 
18.084 
11,419 

6,414 

7,667 
21^19 
19,021 
15,608 
42,756 
15,895 
11,246 
11,101 

7,800 
20,721 
20,785 
22,868 
16,002 
12,080 
1^700 
12.420 

6,744 

9,809 
41,557 

8,711 

7,589 

6,814 
20,855 
14,842 

9,697 
11,688 
16,621 
10,806 
18,117 
12,147 

6,459 
11.962 
12,714 
18,652 

4,788 
16,841 

9,411 
28,612 

6,247 


882 
1,822 
1,061 
4,141 

647 
9,851 
2,088 
1,199 
1,681 
8,082 
2,688 
1,260 
2,974 
1,068 
1,582 

778 
1,789 
2,709 

548 
10,290 
2,626 
2,607 
8,n2 
4,226 
8,628 
l,b90 

670 
a686 
8,455 

720 

928 

967 
2,0S6 
4,100 

689 
1,288 
1,228 
1.264 
2.967 
2,280 
8.581 
8,147 
8,119 
4,084 

Wa 

8308 
899 
2.465 
8,918 
1,676 
2.945 
2307 
8.606 
1,926 


762,794        144387 
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population,  266,326;  average  daily  attendance.  We  charge  them  with  criminal  diBregard  of  tbe 

121,700;  number  of  teachers  employed,  5,491;  wishes  of  the  votore  of  thi*  State  aa  expresued  In 

amount  of  teachers'  salaries,  $882,961.52 ;  whole  ^^f}^  <»J\?*<».  ^/.P^®™^''  ,«*  ^?*'  ,!!!?;*^1'-V  ""^'^ 
number  of  school-houses,  4,814;  value  of  school  !f  J^°  the  rightfully  and  Wly  elwsted  chiet  man.- 
*  J^too  SAO  ■  J  -ui  Z  1  #  J  trate  was  deprived  of  hia  office,  and  a  man  who  was 
E^K®I^y\P'*^'  .'  »™dacible  school  fund,  n^^  elected  and  who  is  not  the  choice  of  the  people 
1620.011.48;  general  school  fund,  $300,431.23;  was  instolled  in  the  position.  And  this  the  Demo- 
total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  for  the  cratio  party  accomplished  at  enormous  cost  to  the  tax 
year,  $1,293,164.98.  payers  of  West  Virpnia. 

The  State  University  is  reported  to  be  prosper-  We  charge  them  with  the  attempted  theft  of  three 

ous.    There  was  an  attendance  of  208  students  "«i*f  ^*^®i^"i**^  ^J***  ^Tf  f  ^ep^Mntatives, 

during  the  school  year  1889-m     The  annual  rL^i?,«'^,!?L''Lvw^'^«^^^ 

./*ii     o^*     *      -A          :«.-.-.      :      u     i.  perate  political  tncKstera,  and  oy  means  of  tlieft  and 

S^n  nJSi                                 maintenance  is  about  griberyVinfamous  subterhi^es,  Ind  di«regaiti  of  the 

$50,000.  decisions  of  oourts  and  other  properly  conf«tituted 

Charities.— At  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In-  legal  bodies,  certificates  were  awarded  to  three  de- 

sane  there  were  1 879  patients  on  Sept.  SO.    For  feated  oandidates. 
the  ^ear  ending  on  that  day  238  patients  were 

admitted  to  the  institution,  88  died,  and  62  were  The  Prohibitionists  placed  a  judicial  candidate 

discharged  as  cured.    The  daily  average  was  876.  in  the  field  in  the  person  of  D.  D.  Johnson.    At 

The  regular  annual  expenses  are  about  $120,000.  the  election,  which  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 

The  second  hospital  for  the  insane,  for  which  Democratic  ticket,  the  following  vote  was  cast : 

buildings  have  been  in   process   of   construe-  Lucas,  78.534;  Reynolds,  70,197;  Johnson,  898. 

tion,  needs  an  appropriation  of  about  $25,000.  Of  the  13  State  Senators  elected,  10  were  Derao- 

Beform  Sehool.  —  This  useful  institution  crats  and  8  Republicans.  The  13  hold-over  Sen- 
was  opened  in  July,  and  before  the  end  of  De-  ators  were  divided  politically  as  follow:  Repuh- 
cember  had  received  15  inmates.  An  annual  licans  7,  Democrats  6.  The  Democrats  elected 
appropriation  of  $15,000  is  needed  for  it.  44  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the 

Coal. — In  1880  the  State  produced  1,558,000  Republicans  21.    Four  Democratic  members  of 

short  tons  of  coal,  while  in  1890  the  production  Congress  were  elected. 

approximated  5,B59,000  tons,  an  increase  of  285  nlSCONSIN,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 

per  cent.    In  1880  comparatively  no  coke  was  the  Union  May  29,  1848;  area,  56,040  square 

produced ;  so  small  was  the  quantity  that  there  miles.    The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 

18  no  estimate.    In  1888  the  coke  product  was  nial  census  since  admission,  was  805,391  in  1850; 

516,981  tons;  in  1889  it  was  665,193  tons,  and  in  775,881  in  1860;  1,054.670  in  1870;  1,315,497  in 

1890  it  approximated  1,000,000  tons.    The  SUte  1880;  and  1,686,880  in  1890.    Capital,  Madison, 

has  advanced  since  188(0  from  seventh  to  fourth  ClOTeniment. — The  following  were  the  State 

rank  among  the  coal-producing  States  of  the  officers  during  the  year :   Governor,  William 

Union,  and  attained  to  second  rank  in  the  pro-  D.  Hoard,  Republican  ;    Lieutenant-Governor, 

duction  of  coke.  George  W.   Ryiand ;  Seicretary  of  State,  Ernst 

Political.— A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  G.  Timme;  Treasurer,  Henrv  B.  Harshaw;  At- 

half  of  the  State  Senators,  and  all  the  members  tomey-General,  Charles  £.  £stabrook  ;   Super- 

of  the  House  of  Delegates  were  to  be  chosen  at  intendent  of  Public  Schools,  Jesse  B.  Thayer ; 

the  November  election.    On  Aug.  13  a  State  Railroad  Commissioner,  Atley  Peterson ;  Insur- 

convention  of   the  Democratic    party  met  at  ance  Commissioner,  Philip  Cheek,  Jr.;    Chief 

Grafton  and  nominated  Judge  Daniel  B.  Lucas  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Orsamus  Cole ; 

for  the  judicial  office.    The  platform  includes  Associate  Justices,  Harlow  S.  Ortx>n,  John  B. 

the  following :  Cassoday,  William  P.  Lyon,  and  David  Taylor. 

We  favor  continued  efforts  for  ballot  reform  and  Finanees. — The  balance  in  the  general  fund 

purity  of  elections,  and  we  commend  the  Democrats  of  the  State  treasury  on  Oct.  1,  1889,  was  $271,- 

of  our  last  Legbkturo  for  their  united  and  earnest  542.63 ;  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing 

cffoila  m  favor  of  ballot  refonn,  in  spite  of  the  sue-  were  $2.195,716.13 ;  the  total  disbursements  were 

"^I^kT^Sn^iSk^  f^^^^^^^^^  on  Nov.  6,  ^J^X^'  ^^^X^,,^^^^ 
1888,  great  fhiuds  were  committed  upon  the  ballot  by  f  345,895.03  on  Sept  30, 1890.  1  he  receipts  were 
the  Republican  party,  and  in  order  to  establish  the  denved  from  the  following  sources:  Prom  tax- 
will  ot  a  minority  ot  the  honest  and  legal  voters  at  es  on  property,  $1,012,867 ;  from  fire  and  life 
said  election,  the  expense  of  a  contest  for  the  office  of  insurance  companies,  $89,017.07;  from  railway 
Governor  was  mode  necessary,  and  we  commend  the  companies,  $1,008,559.04;  from  telegraph  com- 
action  of  our  State  Executive  Committee  in  instituting  panics,  $7,775.77 ;  from  official  fees,  $31,335.55 ; 
for  tSt^ffi^  *  succesBtul  termmation  the  contest  f^j^  miscellaneous  sources,  $46,161.70. 
mu  D  Li-  04.  i.  r^  ^-  ,.  ^  ^r  ^hc  treasury  statement,  covering  the  general 
The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Mar-  fund  and  all  other  funds  for  the  year  is  as  fol- 
tmsburg  on  Aug.  20  and  nominated  P.  M.  Rey-  lows:  Balance  on  Oct.  1,  1889,  $798,800;  It^- 
nolds  as  Its  judicial  candidate.  The  platform  ceipts  for  the  year,  $3,742,936 ;  disbur^ment^. 
discusses  local  issues  as  follows :  $3,603,079  ;  balance  on  Sept  30,  1890,  in  all 
We  favor  the  adoption  of  such  a  voting  system  as  funds,  $938,657.  Of  this  balance  the  general 
shall  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  elective  fran-  fund,  as  above  stated,  had  $345^95.&.  the 
*^  w ;  a^ir^  ♦!,.  Tk.  ^  „  ^xu  *xr'  •  I'  School  fund  $394,777.14,  the  Normal  School 
J^TiZ^'^Z'^7nLnZ':ttr±^l  fund  »126.091.05.  and  the  .^mainder  was  di- 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  country.  We  ^*^  among  nunierous  minor  funds, 
charjze  them  with  deliberately  violating  the  Constitu-  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  which  was  cre- 
tion  of  the  State  in  refusing  to  open  and  publiAh  the  ated  durini;  the  civil  war,  now  consists  entirely 
returns  for  Governor  in  the  late  election.  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  held  by  the  vari- 
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ous  permanent  trust  funds  of  the  State  and  dis- 
tributed among  them  in  the  following  propor- 
tions: School  fund,  $1,568,700;  Normal  School 
fund,  1515,700 ;  University  fund,  $111,000;  Ag- 
ricultural College  fund,  '$60,000 ;  total  debt, 
$2,250,400. 

Popalation.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
miued  by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


OOUNTnCS. 


Adami 

ABbland 

Barron 

Bajfleld 

Brown 

Buflklo 

Burnett 

Calumet. 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dudffe 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Ean  Claire 

Florence 

Kond  du  Lac 

Forrest 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jeifcrson 

•Innesu 

Kenosha. 

Kewaunee 

Im  Cros&e 

Lsfhyette 

Langlade 

LinMin 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneids 

Outagamie 

Oiaukee 

Pepin 

Pler«e 

Polk 

Portage < 

Price 

Baclne 

Richland 

Bock 

Saint  Croix 

Sank 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Shfbnygan 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washlburn 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood ,. 

Total 


1880. 


6,741 

],&&» 

7,<»4 

664 

84,078 

H.140 
16,689 
10,491 
10,715 

ea,065 

lfi,644 
08,288 
4M»1 
11,645 
655 
16,817 
19,998 

46,859 

•••••» 

87.S52 
21.789 
14,488 
28,628 
18,285 
82,156 
15,582 
18,U0 
15,807 
27.078 
21.279 
685 

2.011 
87,505 
17,121 

8,929 

8.908 

188,587 

21.607 

9,848 

28,716 
15,461 
&226 
17,744 
10.018 
17,731 
785 
80.922 
18,174 
88,828 
18,956 


1890. 


6(889 
20,068 
15,416 

7,890 
89,154 
15,997 

4398 
16,689 
25.148 
17,708 
28,800 
15,987 
50,578 
44,984 
1^682 
18,468 
22,664 
80,678 

2,604 
44,088 

1,012 
86,651 
22,782 
15,168 
22,117 
1^797 
88.580 
17,121 
15,561 
16,158 
88,801 
20,265 

9,465 
12,008 
87,881 
80,809 
20,804 

9,676 

286,101 

28w21l 

15,009 

6.010 
88,690 
14,948 

6,982 
20,885 
12,968 
24,798 

5,258 
86.268 
19,121 
48,220 
28,189 


Ine 


28,729 

80,576 

•  ■  •  ■      • 

1,977 

10.871 

19,286 

84,206 

42,489 

2.811 

6.781 

17,189 

18.920 

28,285 

2^lll 

26,249 

2T.860 

2,926 

28,442 

22.751 

28,957 

88,270 

20,955 

26,794 

12,6S7 

18,507 

42.740 

60.097 

H,981 

18,127 

1,815,497 

1,666,880 

148 

18.504 

M92 

6,826 

5,086 

46V 
1,258 

9,662 
6,998 

285 

848 

6345 

♦947 

4,067 

12,818 

^84T 

10,680 

2,604 

•2,771 

1,012 

•1,201 

1,008 

680 
•1,511 
2,612 
1,874 
1,588 
2,081 

846 

11,728 

♦  1,014 

a780 

9.997 

826 
ia248 
11375 

763 
97.564 
1,(t04 
5,161 
^010 
9,974 
•518 

706 
2.641 
2.960 
1,067 
4,478 
5,846 

947 
4397 
4.188 
1,846 
1,977 
8,h65 
8,288 
4,420 
1,781 
1,876 
1,611 
2,926 
•  691 
43I8 
^689 

820 
7.857 
9,146 

871,888 


Decrease. 


Assessments.  —  The    assessed    valuation   of 
property  in  the  State,  as  equalized  in  1890  by 


the  State  board,  was  |502,890,719,  of  which  the 
value  of  personal  property  was  $128,108,483,  of 
city  and  village  lots  f  161,172,862,  and  of  other 
lealtv  $308,609,375.  The  assessment  of  per- 
sonal property  includes  438,245  horses,  vamed 
at  117,405,893;  1,400,922  cattle,  valued  at  $13,- 
319,786;  5,985  mules,  valued  at  $199,544:  817.- 
125  sheep,  valued  at  $1,147,289;  663,751  swine, 
valued  at  $1,552,886.  The  rate  of  State  taxa- 
tion for  the  year  was  15*4  cents. 

Coanty  Debts,— For  1890  the  total  debt  of 
Wisconsin  counties  was  $1,681,256,  a  decrease 
of  $610,998  in  ten  vears.  AH  of  this  total,  ex- 
cept $66,078,  is  a  bonded  debt.  One  third  of 
the  counties  have  no  debt. 

EdneatioB. — The  report  of  public  schools  for 
the  year  ending  in  1890  is  as  follows:  School 
population  between  four  and  twenty  years,  592,- 
755 ;  between  seven  and  fourteen  years,  294,950 ; 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
350,342 ;  teachers  employed — ^male  2,388,  female 
9,649 :  average  monthly  wages  outside  of  the  large 
cities— male  teachers  $43.50,  female  teachers 
$29;  number  of  school-bouses,  6,470.  Including 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  normal  schools,  the 
State  University,  and  other  expenses,  the  total 
cost  of  maintaining  all  public  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State  was  $4,258,463.51. 

Early  in  the  year  the  State  Supreme  Court-  de- 
cided that  the  Bible  could  not  be  lawfully  read 
in  the  public  schools,  and  in  November  the 
people  bv  their  ballots  decided  that  the  Bennett' 
law  of  1889,  compelling  attendance  upon  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  reouinng  instruction  therein  to 
be  given  in  the  English  language,  should  be 
eramd  from  the  statute  book.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  rendered  on  March  19  in  the 
case  of  Weiss  vs,  the  Edgerton  School  Board, 
and  contained  the  following : 

Some  of  the  mont  valuable  instruction  a  person  oan 
reoeivo  may  be  derived  tVom  reading  alone,  without  any 
oomment  or  exposition  of  the  question  ;  therefore  the 
question  seems  to  narrow  down  to  this :  Is  the  reed- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  not  merely  of  selected 
passa^  therefrom,  but  the  whole  of  it,  sectarian  in- 
struction of  the  pupils  in  view  of  the  facts  already 
mentioned  that  tne  Bible  contains  numerous  doctrinal 
pamages,  upon  some  of  which  the  peculiar  creed  of 
almost  every  religious  sect  ia  based,  and  that  such  pas- 
sages may  reasonably  be  understood  to  inculcate  tlie 
doctrines  predicated  upon  them.  An  affirmative  an- 
swer to  the  question  seems  unavoidable.  Any  pupil 
of  ordinary  intelligence  who  listens  to  the  reading  of 
doctrinal  portions  of  the  Bible  will  be  more  or  leva  in- 
structed thereby  m  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  toe  eternal  punlabment  of  the  wicked, 
the  authority  of  the  priei^tnood,  the  binding  force  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  and  many  other  con- 
flicting sectarian  doctrines. 

The  Bennett  law  was  first  attacl<ed  by  the  Lu- 
therans and  Catholics,  who  saw  in  it  an  attempt 
to  destroy  parochial  schools.  Their  complaints 
were  taken  up  by  the  Democratic  party,  which 
made  the  repeal  of  the  law  one  of  its  platform 
principles,  and  the  merits  of  the  question  there- 
upon became  linked  with  considerations  of  party 
policy.  The  law  was  the  leading  topic  of  discus- 
sion in  the  canvass,  and  educational  and  sec- 
tarian questions  were  considered  by  the  people 
throughout  the  State  as  never  before.  The  re- 
sult of  the  controversy  was  a  defeat  for  the  sup- 
porters of  the  law 
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Insane  —At  the  State  and  county  insane  hos-  chief  factor  In  the  edncadon  of  the  pyple,  and  pledges 
pit'als  and  asylums  the  popxUaUonon^^^^^^^^^  '^^f^'^^^jT^^^k^^t'^^ 
was  as  follows:  State  Hf  F^jl  'o^^.f^^  »""  popular  Sucation  the  private  and  parochial  «^oob 
sane,  533;  Northern  Hospital,  608;  Milwaukee  Supported  without  aid  from  public  ftmda,  and  dia- 
riospital,  243  ;  Brown  County  Asylum,  92;  Co-  claims  absolutely  any  purpose  whatever  to  interfere 
lumbia,  53;  Dane,  100;  Dodge,  87;  Fond  du  in  any  manner  with  auch  school*,  either  as  to  their 
Lac  105  ;  Grant,  103 ;  Green,  71 ;  Iowa,  100;  terms,  government,  or  branches  to  be  taught  therem. 
Jefferson  100;  La  Crosse,  102;  Manitowoc,  90;  We  believe  that  the  compulsory  educaUon  Uw 
Miiw^k^e  121  ;  Outagamie,  98 ;  Racine,  75  ;  PJ««ed  by  the  last  Legislature  is  w«e  andhumane  m 
wiiwauKep,  i*i  ,  >;™'r .  '  *  QQ  .  vrmAfi  all  it«  essential  purposes,  and  we  are  opposed  to>  it-^ 
Hock,  77 ;  Sauk  51  J^^^^e^y^*"'  ^^ ',  J ^I^^"'  repeal ;  but  at  tfie  simetlme  we  assert  tfat  the  parent 
100 ;  Walworth,  71 ;  Winnebago,  70 ;  toUl,  8,131,  o/«ua;^ian  has  the  right  to  select  the  time  of  the  year 
In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  btate  hos-  ^„^  ^^^  ^hxe,  whether  public  or  private  and  wherever 
pitals,  the  State  also  gives  aid  to  county  asylums,  located,  m  whjch  his  child  or  ward  shall  receive  in- 
State  Prison. — Concerning  prison  labor,  the  utruction,  and  we  pledjre  ourselves  to  modify  the  cx- 
goveming  board  of  this  institution  savs :  "  Dur-  isting  law  so  that  it  shall  conform  lo  the  foregoing 
ing  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1890,  the  number  of  declarauona. 

convicts  daily  employed  on  contract  in  the  manu-  On  Aug.  27  the  Democratic  State  Convention 

facture  of  boots  and  shoe^  was  64-26  per  cent,  of  met  at  Milwaukee  and  nominated  the  following 

thewholenumber  in  the  prison, and  the  earning  ticket:   For  Governor,  George  W.   Peck:   for 

of  the  convicts  for  the  year  was  $60,220.10.  Lieutenant-Governor,  Carl  Jonas ;  for  Secretary 

The  board  is  convinced  that  any  change  from  of  State,  Thomas  J.  Cunningham  ;  for  Treasurer, 

this  method  of  employing  the  prisoners  would  John  Hunner ;  for  Attorney-General,  James  L. 

be  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  public  interests  in-  O'Connor ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 

volved,  would  in  no  respect  improve  the  present  tion,  Oliver  E.  Wells  ;   for  Railroad  Commis- 

condition  or  prospects  of  the  convicts,  or  result  in  sioner,  Wilbur  M.  Root.    The  platform  contains 

any  appreciaole  advantage  to  private  enterprises  the  following : 

or  organized  trades."  We  oppose  any  division  or  diversion  of  public- 

Railroads. — The  report  of  the  State  Rail-  school  funds  to  sectarian  uses, 

road  Commissioner  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  Favoring  laws  providing  for  the  compulsory  atr 

shows  that  the  cost  of  constructing  the  railroads  tendance  at  school  of  all  children,  we  believe  that  the 

{*!  f  Ka  «if  «f  A  urfi«  sk224  aV2  218  including  eouin-  school  law  m  foroe  pnor  to  the  passage  ot  the  ISennett 

in  the  tJtate  was  ^'^f'^'"^;'//^;  "^^^H°^*°^^  law  guaranteed  to  dl  children  of  the  Stat«  opportu- 

ments.    Their  total   capital  stock  m  18^  was  ^    Education,  and  in  this  essential  feature  was 

fll2,43l,124.   their  f«"<l^^  ^e^^^   *1^'P'^?^;  sSSngor  than  the  Bennett  Uw.    The  "underlying 

and  their  unfunded  debt  f  7,364,211.     Ine  total  principle"  of  the  Bennett  law  is  needless  interference 

gross  earnings  for  the  year  were  $26,451,564,  and  with  parental  rights  and  liberty  of  conscience.    The 

the  operating  expenses  $16,737,745.  provisions  for  its  enforcement  place  the  accused  at 

Political.— The  first  State  ticket  in  the  field  the  meroy  of  the  school  directors  and  deny  his  right 

this  year  was  nominated  by  the  Prohibitionists  to  trial  by  iury  and  according  to  the  law  oT  the  land 

11113  jcni  wiw  "  '"  \,..^^    ^„    T„i„  99    __,!  To  mask  this  tyrannical  invasion  of  mdi\idual  and 

in    convention  at    Madison    on   July  22,  and  constitutional  rights,  the  shallow  plea  of  defense  of 

contained  the  following  names:  J? or  (Governor,  ^^^  English  hmSua^^e  is  advanced.    The  history  of 

Charles  Alexander;   for  Lieutenant-Governor,  this  State,  largely  peopled  with  foreign-bom  citiiens, 

William  R.  Nethercut ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  demonntrates  the  fact  that  natural  causes  and  the  ne- 

Geor^e  McKerron ;  for  Treasurer,  Robert  Fargo ;  cessities  of  the  situation  are  advancing  the  growth 

for  Attorney -General,  Byron  E.  Van  Keuren;  of  the  English  language  to  the  peatest  possible  cx- 

for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  tent.    We  therefore  denounce  that  law  as  unnecej- 

Lum JJs ;  for  Railroad  Co.„mi^oner.  John  Q^  &^Sr»TSr^3lrrli^^"'=^  "^  "" 

Black ;   for  Insurance  Commissioner,   Andrew  ^     „    '           „i.  ^                ^'        *  *i.     tt  • 

Peterson.    In  addition  to  the  usual  anti-license  On  Sept  5  a  State  convention  of  the  Lnion 

resolutions,  the  following  appear  in  the  platform :  Labor  party,  composed  chieflv  of  delegates  from 

_    .          vu     1      v.^•     A  ^«.:^«  :« ♦u^  T?««r..u  the  labor  organizations  of  Milwaukee,  met  in 

hmTSa^TeVfo^;^^^^^^^^^  that  city  and^made  the  following  nonuna^^^^^ 

emfiodiVci  in  the  Bennett  law.  For  Governor   Reuben   May ;   for  Lieatenantj 

We  declare  that  no  citizen  should  be  denied  the  Governor,  Nelson   E.  Allen  ;  for  Secretary  oi 

right  ofsuflfrage  on  account  of  sex.  State,  William   M.  Lockwood  ;    for  Treasurer, 

We  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  Alfred    Mannheimer  :    for    Attorney  -  General, 

the  public  schools,  and  request  ita  restoration.  Michael  Shiel  ;   for  Superintendent  of   Public 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Mil-  Schools,  Joseph  H.  Steward;  for  Railroad  Com- 
waukee  on  Aug.  20,  and  renominated  Gov.  Will-  missioner,  Belia  S.  Bishop;  for  Insurance  Com- 
iara  D.  Hoard.  The  following  persons  were  se-  missioner,  Charles  Hatcn.  Resolutions  were 
lected  as  his  associates  upon  the  ticket:  For  adopted  embodying  the  demands  of  the  laboring 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Joseph  B.  Treat ;  for  Sec-  classes  and  approving  the  Bennett  law. 
retary  of  State,  Edwin  D.  Coe ;  for  Treasurer,  In  the  canvass  the  principal  subject  of  discus- 
Albert  B.  Geilfuss;  for  Attorney-General.  James  sion  was  the  Bennett  law,  which  the  Democrats 
O'Neill ;  for  Superintendent  of*  Public  Instruc-  alone,  of  the  four  parties  in  the  field,  had  de- 
tion,  Lorenzo  D.  Harvey ;  for  Railroad  Com-  nounced.  (For  the  provisions  of  this  law,  see 
missioner,  Svver  E.  Brimi ;  for  Insurance  Com-  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1889,  page  827.) 
missioner,  David  Schreiner.  The  platform  is  In  addition  to  the  repeal  of  this  law,  the  Dem- 
largely  devoted  to  local  issues,  upon  which  the  ocrats  were  pledged  to  retrench  State  expenses, 
following  declarations  are  made :  to  cut  off  many  commissions  and  minor  offices 

The  Republican  party,  in  convention  assembled,  created  by  the  Republicans  in  "fen*  T^^f^  ^^d 

declares  its  devotion  to  the  common  school  as  the  to  secure  a  change  m  the  law  whereby  balances 
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in  the  State  treasury  should  be  placed  in  banks  world  that  is  composed  exclusively  of  women 

and  draw  interest.    At  the  November  election  and  conducted  entirely  by  them, 

the  Democratic  party  found  itself  in  the  majority  Its  object  is  to  educate  the  young  in  temper- 

for  the  first  time  m  recent  years.    Its  entire  ance  and  prohibition  principles,  to  reform  the 

State  ticket  was  elected,  the  vote  for  Governor  drinking  classes,  and  to  secure  entire  prohibi- 

being  as  follows  :  Peck,  160,388 ;  Hoard,  132,-  tion  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  bev- 

068;  Alexander,  11.246;  May,  6,447.    The  Leg-  erages.    Its  work  is  comprised  under  the  gener- 

islature  chosen  was  as  follows :  Senate,  Dpmo-  al  divisions  of  preventive,  educational,  evangel- 

crats  18,  Republicans  15 ;  House,  Democrats  66,  istic,  social,  and    legal.     Under  this   general 

Republicans  33,  Union  Labor  1.    One  Republi-  classification  there  are  about  40  different  depart- 

can  and  8  Democratic  members  of  Congress  were  ments.  each  of  which  is  in  the  special  charge  of 

chosen — a  gain  of  6  seats  by  the  Democrats.  one  woman,  called  a  superintendent,  whose  first 

WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  duty  it  is  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  snper- 

UNION.    On  Dec.  23, 1873,  the  Woman's  Cru-  intendent  for  the  same  work  in  each  Slate  and 

sade  began  in  Hillsborough,  Ohio.    This  move-  Territorial  organization,  and  hers,  in  turn,  to  se- 

ment  was  brought  about  through  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  cure  in  each  district,  county,  or  local  union  some 

of  Boston,  who  had  delivered  a  temperance  lect-  woman  to  fill  the  same  office  and  attend  to  the 

ure  in  the  town  hall  the  previous  evening,  dur-  work  of  the  department  in  her  own  locality.  In 

ing  which  he  related  the  sorrowful  experiences  this  wav  a  chain  of  superintendents  is  made,  and 

of  his  mother,  who,  years  before,  because  of  the  the  work  is  so  apportioned  to  each  that  one  can 

drinking  habits  of  her  husband,  had  been  led  to  not  trench  upon  ihe  ground  of  another,  while 

visit  the  place  where  he  obtained  his  drink,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  duplicating  the  work.   The 

there  plead  and  pray  till  the  place  was  closed,  leading  departments  are : 

Dr.  Lewis  then  said :  **  Ladies,  you  might  do  the  Organization,  embracing  the  work  of  organiz- 

same  thing  in  Hillsborough,  if  you  had  the  same  ing  the  children,  young  people,  colored  people, 

faith."     At  the  suggestion  of  some  one  in  the  and  the  foreign  bom. 

audience,  he  asked  how  many  ladies  were  ready  Health,  aiming  to  teach  the  study  of  sanita- 

for  such  a  service.     Fifty  or  more  rose  in  re-  tion,  with  a  view  to  the  best  methods  of  living, 

sponse,  and  he  then  asked  how  many  of  the  men  Heredity,  aiming  to  teach  the  power  and  force 

would  stand  by  if  such  a  work  were  attempted  by  of  heredity  in  individuals  and  races,  and  its  re- 

the  women,  and  sixty  or  seventy  responded.  lation  to  healthy  and  diseased  conditions. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Trimble  Thompson,  only  daughter  Scientific  Instruction  aims  to  secure  such  leg- 

of  Gov.  Trimble,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  as  the  lead-  islation  as  shall  make  the  study  of  the  nature 

er,  although  she  was  not  present.    But  her  little  and  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system 

boy  was,  and  with  childish  ea^mess  he  ran  to  compulsory  in  our  public  schools, 

tell  his  mother  of  the  new  duties  laid  upon  her.  The  Department  of  Sunday-school  work  aims. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning,  accord-  through  lessons  regularly  prepared,  to  give  to 

ing  to  appointment,  the  women  met  in  the  old  the  young  student  of  the  Bible,  in  his  formative 

Presbyterian  church.    Mrs.  Thompson  read  the  years,  the  "  thus  saith  the  Lord  "  regarding 

146th  Psalm,  and,  after  prayer  and  singing  of  the  moral  responsibility  as  applied  to  the  inoividual 

old  hymn —                        '  and  the  State. 

Give  to  the  winds  thy  feam.  The  Department  of  Temperance   Literature 

Hope  and  be  undismaved ;  furnishes  tne  printed  argument  for  total  absti- 

God  heare  thy  sighi*  and  counts  thy  tears,  nence  for  the  individual  and  for  State  and  na- 

He  shall  Uft  up  thy  head,  tional  prohibition.     This  work  is  done  by  the 

they  went  forth  on  their  mission.  preparation  and  circulation  of  books,  papers. 

The  movement  lasted  about  two  months,  with  teanets,  etc.  It  also  furnishes  courses  of  topical 
varying  results.  In  Ohio  the  saloons  were  closed  study  for  making  local  meetings  interesting  and 
in  more  than  250  towns  and  villages.  When  profitable  and  the  members  thoroughly  educated 
the  uprising  had  to  some  extent  su&ided,  these  in  all  biVinches  of  the  temperance  reform, 
bands  of  women  began  to  form  themselves  into  The  Press  Department  aims  to  provide  the 
societies  under  different  names,  that  they  might,  press,  both  religious  and  secular,  with  the  latest 
in  the  more  systematic  way  of  appointing  com-  and  most  important  news  concerning  the  work  of 
mittees,  continue  to  visit  the  saloons.  Gradu-  the  union ;  to  bring  constantly  before  the  reading 
ally  the  thought  of  a  national  organization  took  public  facts,  illustrations,  and  statistics,  helpful  in 
form,  and  a  call  was  issued  for  a  national  con-  educating  the  public  mind  and  conscience  along 
vention  to  meet  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  17  and  this  line  of  reform ;  and  to  correct,  in  the  same 
18, 1874.  Here  the  National  Woman's  Christian  columns  whence  they  emanate,  inaccurate  state- 
Temperance  Union  was  organized,  a  constitu-  ments  with  regard  to  the  principles,  methods, 
tion  adopted,  officefs  elected,  a  plan  of  work  in-  and  leadership  of  the  union.  To  accomplish 
aiigurated,  and  measures  taken  to  secure  united  this,  the  national  superintendent  sends  out  two 
effort  among  women  throughout  the  country.  weekly  bulletins,  one  to  religious  papers  and  an- 

At  the  first  convention  seventeen  States  were  other  for  general  distribution.    Particular  atten- 

represeuted ;  fifteen  years  later  it  has  an  organ-  tion  is  paid  to  the  metropolitan  and  associated 

ization  in  everv  State  and  Territory  and  in  the  press,  to  "  patent  outsides,"  and  to  the  press  in 

District  of  Columbia,  and  has  local  unions  in  capital  cities  during  legislative  sessions, 

about  10,000  towns  and  cities.    Its  membership  The  growing  tendency  among  boys  and  young 

(returns  being  incomplete)  is  nearly  200,000 ;  its  men   to  the  use  of  tobacco,  opium,  and  other 

following,  including  Honorary  members  and  the  narcotics  led  the  union  to  incorporate  among  its 

children  in  the  juvenile  societies,  is  probably  over  departments  that  of  narcotics.    This  has  led  to 

half  -a  million.    It  is  the  largest  society  in  the  a  study  of  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  body 
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and  brain,  and  the  unfoldings  of  science  on  this  times,  this  department  aims  to  graft  the  Gospel 

theme  are  given  in  a  series  of  leaflets,  while  upon  a  beautiful  form  of  philanthropy, 

more  and  more  it  is  claiming  the  attention  of  The  Railroad  Department  includes  railroad 

our  lecturers.  men,  telec^raph  operators,  etc.,  express  and  hack- 

For  the  further  education  of  the  people,  es-  men,  and  news  agents,  and  seeks  to  organize 
pecially  those  who  do  not  attend  temperance  among  them  Gospefand  temperance  clubs  or  rail- 
meetings  held  in  their  own  towns,  but  who  will  road  unions,  and  to  present  the  pledge  at  shop 
gladly  go  to  listen  for  want  of  something  else  to  and  i^ound-house  meetings  and  distribute  among 
employ  the  mind  and  help  to  while  away  the  time  them  temperance  literature, 
when  away  for  the  summer,  at  mountain  or  sea-  The  Department  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  aims 
side,  mass  temperance  meetings  are  held  at  nearly  to  reach  the  army  and  navy  with  Gospel  tern- 
all  summer  resorts.  For  those  workers  who  dur-  peranco  work ;  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  sa- 
ing  other  months  are  busy  with  the  various  lines  toons  in  soldiers'  homes,  forts,  camps,  etc ;  also 
of  work  in  their  own  towns,  who  for  this  reason  to  enlist  in  this  peaceful  war  all  veterans,  both 
have  little  time  to  study  ways  and  mean.  Schools  North  and  South ;  to  inculcate  in  the  young 
of  Methods  are  held  at  Chautauqua  Assembly  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  and  to  secure  their 
grounds,  camp  meetings,  etc.,  where  the  best  aid  in  placing  a  flag  on  every  schoolhouae  in  the 
methods  are  taueht,  thai  trained  workers  may  land, 
take  the  places  of  those  now  unskilled.  Work  among  lumbermen  aims  to  carry  the 

The  foundation  underlying  the  whole  super-  gospel  of  temperance  to  the  armies  of  men  in  the 

structure  of  this  society  is  its  Evangelistic  Depart-  logging  camps  who  are  generally  destitute  of  re^ 

ment.    It  aims  to  inspire  its  members  to  diligent  ligious  or  moral  teaching  and  of  all  temperance 

effort  in  carrying  to  tne  drinking  classes  the  Gos-  or  Christian  influences.    The  same  methods  are 

pel  cure  for  intemperance.    Its  methods  are  to  used  in  the  work  among  miners,  and  the  same 

hold  meetings  among  non-church-goers,  to  go  results  are  sought  for. 

out  into  the  by-ways  and  open  the  door  of  oppor-  The  relation  known  to  exist  between  the  drink 
tunity  to  those  who  are  seemingly  otherwise  shut  habit  and  the  nameless  habits,  outrages,  and 
out,  and  proclaim  to  them  a  more  excellent  way.  crimes  that  disgrace  modem  civilization  has  led 
It  has  a  Department  of  Bible  Study  in  charge  of  the  Union  to  adopt  a  Department  for  the  Promo- 
the  Rev.  A.  A.  Wright,  D.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  tion  of  Social  Purity,  to  point  out  and  emphasize 
Mass.,  Dean  of  the  university  of  Chautauqua,  the  brutalizing  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors 
This  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  to  be  evan  upon  the  sociid  nature,  to  educate  and  thus  fore- 
gelists.  A  course  has  been  prepared  embracing  warn  and  forearm  the  young,  to  establish  a  sin- 
four  years  of  study,  including  in  each  year  se-  gle  code  of  morals  and  maintain  the  law  of 
lected  portions  of  the  historical,  praetical-evan-  purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and  women, 
gelistic,  and  epistolary  oortions  of  Scripture,  and  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  ab- 
recommending  the  best  nelps  and  introaucing  the  solute  demand  o(  religion  and  physiology  for 
student  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  purity  in  word,  thought,  and  deed.  It  en- 
Greek  text.  This  course  of  study  is  carried  on  deavors  to  secure  legislation  calculated  to  pro- 
by  recitation  (questions  issued  by  the  dean,  and  tect  honor  and  virtue  in  the  young,  and  to 
full  examinations  are  required  in  the  presence  defend  women  and  girls  from  brutal  men. 
of  committees.  The  Union  asks  a  better  observance  of  Sunday, 

The  Department  of  Work  in  Prisons,  Jails,  and  and  tries  to  secure  a  day  of  rest  for  all  the  em- 
Police  Stations  aims  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  ployed.  It  aims  to  interest  the  more  conserva- 
inmates  of  these  places,  to  co-operate  with  pris-  tive  social  classes  of  society  by  its  Department 
oners'  aid  associations,  and  assist  in  establisning  of  Parlor  Meetings,  held  in  homes  wnere  the 
women's  reformatory  prisons  and  industrial  audience  is  gathered  by  special  invitation  and 
homes  for  the  criminal  classes ;  to  secure  the  ap-  refreshments  are  served. 

pointment  of  women  on  St^te  boards  of  char-  The  Department  of  State  and  County  Fairs 

ities,  and  matrons  in  prisons  and  police  stations  protests  against  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  holi- 

where  women  are  imprisoned  or  under  arrest,  day  occasions,  at  State  and  county  fairs,  and  at 

The  Gospel  and  police-matron  work  is  directly  alfplaces  where  the  people  congregate  in  a  public 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Union,  while  the  other  capacity. 

branches  are  co-operative  with  outside  organiza-  The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Jjegislation 

tions.  and  Petitions  is  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  the 

Work  in  almshouses  and  asylums  seeks  to  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  by 

brighten  the  lives  of  the  unfortunates  found  constitutional  amendment  and  statutory  law  in 

in  each ;  to  secure  the  establishment  of  orphans'  every  State  and  Territory  and  by  an  amendment 

homes,  and  the  transfer  of  children  found  in  to  tlie  National  Constitution, 

almshouses  to  these  homes ;  the  holding  of  gos-  The  Department  of  Franchise  seeks  to  aid  the 

pel  and  temperance  meetings  in  these  same  instl-  women  in  utilizing  the  school  ballot  for  temper- 

tutions,  and  bringing  good  influences  from  out-  nnce,  in  those  States  where  such  laws  are  in 

side  to  bear  upon  the  inmates.  force,  and  to  secure  it  where  not;  and  to  assist 

The  Flower  Mission  is  intimately  related  to  in  securing  the  full  ballot  where  that  is  a  line  of 

the  two  foregoing  departments,  inasmuch  as  it  work. 

strives,  by  the  aid  of  flowers  and  kindly  min-  The  Department  of  Peace  and  International 

istrations,   to  win  hearts  otlierwise  hopelessly  Arbitration  aims  to  secure  such  teaching  for  the 

alienated  from  all  that  is  good  and  pure.     By  bo-  children   in   home,  Sunday-schools,  and  public 

quets  tied  with  white  ribbon  with  a  Scripture  schools,  and  juvenile  teniperance  societies,  as 

verse  or  temperance  selection  attached,  and  the  will  make  them  opposed  to  physical  combat.    It ' 

total-abstinence  pledge  offered  at  appropriate  urges  that  arbitration  shall  take  the  place  of 
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war  in  the  settlement  of  all  disputed  points  be-  Washington,  D.  C,  1881 ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  1882 ; 

tween  nations,  and  co-operates  with  the  peace  Detroit,   Mich.,   1883;    St.  Louis,    Mo.,    1884; 

societies  of  this  and  other  lands.  Philadelphia,   Pa.,  1885 :    Minneapolis,   Minn., 

The  official  organ  is  the    "Union  Signal,"  1886;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1887;  New  York  City, 

which  has  the  largest  subscription  list  of  any  1888 ;   Chicago,  111.,  1889 ;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1890. 

religious  or  philanthropic  paper  in  the  country  That  of  1891  will  be  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and 

except  one.    Twenty  State  organizations  also  a  mid-year   conference  will    be  held    in   Los 

have  State  papers.  ^  Angeles,  California,  in  May,  1891. 

The  Department  of  Young  Women's  work.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  National 
which  aims  to  interest  the  jroung  people  in  total-  Union  the  women  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
abstinence  principles  and  in  temperance  effort,  followed  suit,  and  the  National  Union  had  hard- 
has  its  own  organ,  the  "Oak  and  Ivy  Leaf."  ly  completed  its  first  year  of  existence  when 
"  The  Young  Crusader  "  is  the  children  s  paper,  steps  were  taken  to  form  an  International  Union, 
and  the  children's  society  under  the  auspices  of  but  it  was  not  till  1883  that  the  idea  took  form 
the  Union  is  the  Lojral  Temperance  Legion,  in  the  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
which  has  a  membership  of  between  200,000  and  Union,  electins^  as  its  first  president  Mrs.  Mar- 
800,000,  and  aims  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  the  garet  Bright  Lucas,  sister  of  John  Bright.  In 
"  thus  saith  science  "  and  "  thus  saith  the  Lord  "  1882  Mrs.  Mar^r  Clement  Leavitt,  of  Boston, 
re^rding  temperance  and  moral  truths.  went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  there,  with 

The  Union  nas  its  own  publishing  house,  the  no  assured  financial  support,  unattended,  began 
Woman's  Temperance  Publishing  Association,  to  belt  the  globe  with  the  white  ribbon,  the 
in  Chicago,  from  which  each  year  millions  of  badge  of  the  Union,  and  carry  the  gospel  of  tem- 
pages  of  temperance  and  prohibition  literature  perence  to  foreign  nations,  forming  unions 
are  sent  out  literally  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  wherever  practicable.  Eight  vears  have  passed, 
It  is  a  joint-stock  company  with  a  paid-up  capital  and  this  temperance  "  round-the-world  niission- 
of  $150,000,  the  stock  entirely  owned  and  con-  ary  "  is  still  pursuing  her  weary  way  on  the  con- 
trolled, and  the  publishing  interests  conducted,  tinent,  having  left  behind  her,  in  as  many  coun- 
by  the  women  of  the  Union.  tries,  beginning  with    the   Sandwich    islands. 

Its  national  headquarters  are  at  Evanston,  III.,  twentv  national  organizations,  auxiliar^r  to  the 

the  home  of  its  president,  where  the  correspond-  World's  Union.    She  sought  to  interview  em- 

ing  secretary  and  treasurer  have  their  offices,  perors,  kings,  and  queens  m  every  country,  only 

and  from  which  go  out  the  plans  of  work,  all  twice  being  denied  audience.    In  January,  1889, 

official  documents,  and  suggestions  for  State,  Miss  Jessie  Ackerman  followed  in  Mrs.  Leavitt's 

district,  county,  and  local  work,  and  where  these  footsteps,  gathering  her  financial  support  as  she 

officers,  with  their  secretaries,  stenographers,  and  went  from  no  other  source  than  her  own  lectures.  ' 

type- writers  are  engaged  in  pressing  the  work.  Others  will  follow  as  the  work  demands.    The  ' 

The  Woman's  Lecture  Bureau  is  an  outgrowth  general  plan  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  here 
as  well  as  a  part  of  the  National  Union.  It  is  tofore  mentioned  is  followed, 
controlled  by  women,  although  it  has  upon  its  During  the  past  decade  science  has  done  much 
list  of  speakers  not  only  women,  but  men.  It  for  the  temperance  cause,  but  it  remained  for 
furnishes  speakers  whose  subjects  bear  not  only  the  Woman  s  Christian  Temperance  Union  to 
upon  the  varied  phases  of  tne  temperance  re-  make  practical  these  findings  through  its  de- 
form, but  upon  popular  questions  of  the  day,  partment  of  scientific  instruction  in  the  public 
and  aims  to  supply  Sunday-schools,  Chautau(|ua  schools,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
assemblies,  summer  camps,  grand  army  posts,  the  fact  that  upon  the  statute  books  of  27  States 
and  young  men's  Christian  associations,*  and  all  there  are  laws  making  compulsory  the  study  of 
who  desire  to  arrange  for  literary,  musical,  and  "  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference 
other  entertainments.  It  accomplishes  what  no  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcot- 
other  bureau  of  the  kind  does,  inasmuch  as  it  ics  upon  the  human  system."  In  1887  the  Con- 
keeps  its  speakers  in  the  field  constantly  and  em-  gress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  law  making 
ployed  on  an  average  of  four  evenings  in  the  the  same  study  compulsory  in  all  schools  in  the 
week  the  year  through.  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories.    By 

Women  who  are  leaders  in  the  Union  have  these  laws  thousands  of  children,  who  must  oth- 

established  a  temperance  hospital  in  Chicago,  to  erwise  be  ignorant  of  scientific  facts  regarding 

demonstrate  that  alcoholics  are  not  necessary  in  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  their  effect  upon  brain 

medicine,  and  a  well-eouipped  training  school  and  nerve,  are  made  intelligent  and  sent  out  into 

for  nurses  is  connected  tnerewith.  the  world  enemies  of  the  saloon.     When  this 

The  officers  of  the  Union  are :  President,  Miss  work  was  inaugurated  there  were  no  text-books 

Frances  E.   Willard,    Illinois;    Corresponding  on  the  subject,  and  this  fact  added  its  weight  to 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Buell,  Connecticut ;  the  objections  made  by  school  boards  to  the 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Woodbridge,  study  and  of  legislators  to  enacting  laws  while 

Ohio ;    Assistant  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  L*  there  were  no  facilities  for  carrying  out  their 

M.  N.  Stevens,  Maine;  Treasurer,  Miss  Esther  provisions.    School-book  publishers  were  asked 

Pacrh,  Ohio.  to  prepare  them,  but  declined  to  furnish  books 

Its  annual  conventions,  at  which  its  officers  for  which  there  was  no  demand.    To  create  a 

are  elected,  pUns  of  work  revised,  new  depart-  demand  was  the  next  work,  and  the  constitu- 

inents added,  resolutions  passed,  reports  received,  ency  of  the  legislator  was  next  appealed  to;  this, 

etc.,  have  been  held  as  follow:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  persistent  effort,  brought  the  requisite  legis- 

in  1874 ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1875 :  Newark,  N.  J.,  lation  and  created  the  demand  for  books,  and 

1876;  Chicago.  111.,  1877;  Baltimore,  Md.,  1878:  the  publishers  began  to  supply  the  market. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1870 ;  Boston,  Mass.,  1860 :        The  next  point  of  attack  was  in  the  school- 
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room,  urging  principals  and  teachers  to  their 
duty  and  helping  thera  in  their  preparations  to 
meet  it.  Teachers'  institutes  have  been  visited 
in  this  interest,  and  normal  classes  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  obliged  by  law  to  teach  this 
study.  To  a  certain  extent,  co-operating  with 
these  laws  requiring  the  teaching  of  the  nature 
.  and  effect  of  alcohol,  in  many  States  legislation 
has  been  secured  making  it  unlawful  to  give  or 
sell  to  minors,  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  in 
any  form,  and  to  some  of  these  laws  heavy  pen- 
alties are  attached.  The  Union  has  taken  active 
part  in  seventeen  campaigns  for  constitutional 
prohibition,  four  of  which  were  carried,  one  of 
the  four  (Iowa)  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
State  courts  because  of  a  slight  technicality  in 
the  submission  legislation,  and  another  (Rnode 
Island)  afterward  resubmitted  and  lost,  Maine 
and  Kansas  still  standing.  In  most  of  these 
campaigns  the  Union  not  only  took  an  active 
part,  but  was  foremost  as  the  promoters. 

Ten  years  ago  temperance  was  almost  an  un- 
heard-of theme  for  a  Sunday-school  lesson,  but 
now,  after  years  of  patient  labor  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  fntemational  Sunday-School  Conven- 
tion has  made  arrangements  for  the  review  to  be 
put  upon  the  twelfth  Sunday  of  the  quarter, 
thus  avoiding  complication  with  the  temperance 
lesson,  and,  beginning  with  1892,  two  specific 
temperance  lessons,  and  two  on  the  thirteenth 
Sunday,  optional  with  the  missionary  lesson^ 
will  also  be  arranged  for. 

The  Department  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  ha<« 
been  most  active  in  efforts  to  influence  Congress 
not  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  appropriating 
$100,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  "canteen 
system  "  at  military  posts.  The  effort  put  forth 
was  successful  in  that  it  called  the  people's  at- 
tention to  what  had  been  little  known  or  thought 
of  before,  and  in  arousing  their  sympathy  and  in 
the  making  of  sentiment  at  the  nation's  Capitol, 
in  Grand  Army  posts,  and  the  Woman's  Kelief 
Corps,  and  in  laying  a  good  foundation  for  fu- 
ture work  in  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Social  Purity  has  made  a 
decided  aavance  in  that  it  has  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  facts  concerning  the  age  of 
Erotection  for  young  girls,  in  some  States  it 
eing  as  low  as  seven  years.  In  several  States, 
in  re-sponse  to  the  appeals  of  the  Union,  the  age 
of  consent  has  been  raised— in  some  to  eighteen, 
in  others  to  sixteen,  and  in  others  to  fourteen 
years.  Bills  have  been  introduced  into  Congress 
asking  that  body  to  take  action. 

No  more  beneficent  work  has  been  done  by 
the  Union  than  that  which  has  placed  police 
matrons  in  so  many  of  the  police  stations  of  our 
larger  citias,  notably  Portland,  Me.,  where  the 
work  had  its  inception,  Boston,  Providence, 
Philadelphia,  and  ChicAgo.  For  years  women 
arrested  on  the  streets  and  brought  to  the  stations 
have  had  none  but  men  to  attend  them,  and 
when  we  reflect  that  they  are  often  in  a  condi- 
tion where  they  are  not  able  to  care  for  themselves, 
the  wonder  is  that  this  much  needed  reform  has 
been  so  long  delayed. 

All  the  work  of  these  departments,  as  well  as 
the  work  at  headquarters,  has  been  carried  on 
with  a  comparatively  small  outlay  of  money,  for 
the  only  assured  funds  flowing  into  the  national 


treasury  come  from  the  Stat«  unions,  which  out 
of  the  dues  received  from  the  local  unions,  pay 
the  small  sums  of  10  cents  per  member  of  local 
unions  to  the  national  society.  In  most  instances 
the  annual  membership  fee  in  the  local  union 
does  not  exceed  a  cent  a  week,  or  50  cents  a  year, 
about  one  half  of  this  going  to  the  State  union. 
Added  to  this  aggregate  of  dimes  going  to  the 
national  treasury,  friends  of  the  cause  and  of  the 
Union  have  made  small  gifts,  but  not  usually  to 
exceed  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

WYOMING,  a  Northwestern  State,  ailmitted 
to  the  Union  as  a  State  by  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  10,  1890;  area,  97.890  square  miles: 
population,  according  to  the  Federal  census  of 
1890,  60,705.    Capital,  Cheyenne. 

OoTemmeiit. — The  following  were  the  Ter- 
ritorial officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year: 
Governor,  Francis  E.  Warren,  Republican ;'  Sec- 
retary, John  W.  Meldrum ;  Treasurer,  Luke 
Voorhees ;  Auditor,  Mortimer  N.  Grant ;  Attor- 
ney-General, Hugo  Donzelman ;  Superintendent 
of  Education,  John  Slaughter ;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Willis  Van  Devanter :  As- 
sociate Justices,  Samuel  T.  Com  and  M.  C.  Sauf- 
ley.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  admission  act, 
these  Territorial  officials  held  over  after  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Territory  to  the  Union,  until  Oct, 
14,  when  the  following  State  officers,  elected  by 
the  people,  assumed  control :  Governor,  Francis " 
E.  Warren,  Republicivn,  who  resigned  on  Nov. 
18  to  accept  an  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  was  succeeded  by  Amos  W.  Barber 
as  acting  Governor;  Secretary  of  State,  Amos 
W.  Barber,  acting  as  Governor  after  Nov.  18 ; 
Treasurer,  Otto  Gramm :  Auditor,  Charles  W, 
Burdick;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Stephen  T.  Farwell;  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Willis  Van  Devanter,  Herman  V.  S.  Groes- 
beek,  and  Asbury  B.  Conawav. 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  in  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


AltWDJ 

Cartxm 

Converae. .. 

Crook 

Fremont . . . 
tlohnson.... 
Laramie.... 
Natrona.... 
Sheridan  . . . 
Sweetwater. 

Uinta 

Weston 


1880. 

1800. 

4.626 

8.866 

8,438 

6.Sft7 

•  •  •  •  • 

2,TS% 

289 

2,888 

•  »  •  ■  • 

2.468 

687 

2,857 

6,409 

16.777 

1,094 

•  •  «  •  • 

1,972 

2.561 

4,941 

2,879 

7,8S1 

2,422 
60.705 

20,789 

4.289 

8.419 
2,7« 
2,099 
2.468 

i,:«» 

10J8<» 
1,094 
1,972 
2.8S0 
61.002 
2,422 

88,916 


Finances. — On  Sept  1, 1890,  there  was  a  cash 
balance  of  $94,914.02  in  the  Territorial  treasury. 
The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory,  which  tlie 
State  will  be  compelled  to  assume,  is  1^320,000, 
bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  payable  in 
from  twelve  to  forty  years.  This  entire  debt 
was  incurred  in  the  construction  of  public  build- 
ings and  other  public  works.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion  of  Wyoming  property  in  1890  was  $30,665,- 
499.11,  as  against  $11,857,344  in  1880  and  $6,- 
924,357  in  1870.  It  is  belicTed  that  the  assessed 
valuation  for  taxing  purposes  does  not  exceed 
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one  third  of  the  actus]  valuatioi).    The  rate  of  Another  law  provides  for  the  organization  and 

taxation  for  1890  was  41*25  cents  on  each  f  100.  government  of  tne  Territorial  militia.    The  Capi- 

Connty  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Wyoming  tol-building  commissioners  were  legislated  out 
counties  in  1890  was  $1,081,482,  an  increase  of  of  office,  and  the  Auditor,  TerritoriS  Engineer, 
$912,105  in  ten  years.  Of  this  sum,  $655,000  and  Treasurer  were  designated  as  such  commis- 
is  a  bonded  debt  and  $426,482  a  floating  debt,  sioners,  to  serve  without  pay.  The  live-stock  corn- 
Nearly  every  county  has  a  debt  mission  act  of  1888  was  amended  in  many  of  its 

Settlement. — The  number  of  acres  of  land  details.    It  was  also  enacted  that  honorably  dis- 

in  Wyoming  is  62,645,120.    Nearly  48,000,000  charged  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  pre- 

acres  have  oeen  surveved.     More  than  three  ferrS  for  appointment  and  emplovment  in  all 

fourths  of  the  lands  of  Wyoming  are  yet  opn  public  departments  and  works  of  the  Territory, 

for  settlement  under  homestead  and  other  United  cities,  and  counties,  and  that  loss  of  limb  or  other 

States  land  laws,  and  the  field  is  rich  for  the  physical  impairment,  which  does  not  incapaci- 

emigrant.    United  States  land  officers  are  located  tate  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required, 

at  Cheyenne,  Laramie  County ;   Sundance,  in  shall  not  disqualify.    Other  acts  of  the  session 

Crook  Countv;  Douglas,  in  Converse  County;  were  as  follow: 

Buffalo,  in  Johnsoii  County ;  Lander,  in  Fre-  „                    ,        .  ,  *      .             ... 

mont  County ;  and  Evanston,  in  Uinta  County.  To  prevent  and  punish  fraud  uponmmers  by  mine 

Territorial  Legislatiye  Se88ion.-The  eleV  l^F^^^  ^^"««'  operatom,  or  agente,  m  weighmg  the 

enth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  con-  jipoviding  that  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Leg- 

vened  at  Cheyenne  on  Jan.  14,  and  adjourned  on  iglature  shall  convene  on  the  second  Tuei«dav  of  Janu- 

Mareh  14  Early  in  the  session  a  memorial  to  Con-  ary,  1891,  and  that  succeeding  seBsions  shall  be  held 

gress  was  adopted  praying  for  admission  of  the  every  second  year  thereafter. 

Territory  to  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  of  To  prohibit  the  sellinjr,  piving,  or  furnishing  of  to- 

1889.    The  legislation  of  the  session  includes  an  bacco^m  any  form  to  minors, 

election  law  that  establishes  a  method  of  re^is-  demn^tf iSSd             ™P<>"°«  »  ^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  '"" 

tration  for  voters  and  introduces  the  Australian  t^    '^l^  i^e  purehase,  lease,  sale,  and  aiding  of 

ballot  system.    It  is  provided  that  all  ballots  cast  nulroads  bv  each  other,  and  to  ratiiy  prior  sales  and 

in  elections  for  public  officers  (except  school-  consolidations. 

district  officers)  snail  be  printed  at  public  ex-  To  provide  for  the  inoorporation  of  mutual  building 

pense.      Nominations    of   candidates    may    be  and  loan^  or  bmldinfr,  loan,  and  trust  associations, 

made  by  the  convention  or  primary  meeting  of  Kequinng  fire-insurance  agents  to  pay  to  the  ci*v 

any  political  party,  or  by  netit^on  sipied  by  ligal  ^'gu^rcUy  OTtJwn^'l?^^^^ 

voters,  not  fewer  than  100  when  the  office  is  to  ^^  ^^  ^f\  ^j,  ^^^^  ^^  ^i  ppeoiiuiiS  received  by 
be  nlled  by  electors  or  the  entire  lemtory,  and  them  upon  property  in  such  city  or  town,  such  sum 
not  fewer  than  10  in  other  cases.  Certificates  of  to  be  used  for  tnc  tiupport  and  benefit  of  the  fire  de- 
nomination for  candidates  to  be  voted  for  in  a  partment. 

district  greater  than  a  single  county  shall  be  filed  Empowering  county  commisi^ionerB  to  offer  a  bountv 

with  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory ;  certificates  of  not  over  |10  an  acre  to  every  prron  who  ^hall 

for  county  and  pr^inct  officers,  including  mem-  rJSSlriv'^cSltwSte  ihlm  for  fl?e  j^iw            *'^* 

bers  of  the  Legislature,  shall  be  filed  with  the  P  ^^  ^^^  t^e  county  of  Westbn  out  of  a  portion  of 

county  clerks,  and  certificates  for  municipal  offi-  Orook  County. 

cers  with  the  municipal  clerks.     The  names  of  To  provide  for  the  creation  of  Big  Horn  County  out 

all  candidates  nominated  shall    be    publishe<l  of  portions  of  Johnson  and  Fremont  Counties, 

prior  to  the  election  in  the  local  papers.    All  To  regulate  voluntary  assignments  for  the  benefit 

nallots  shall  be  of  white  paper,  printed  with  of  creditors.                              .    .    , , 

black  ink,  and  shall  contain  the  name  of  every  Revismg  and  codifying  the  cr.mmal  law. 

candidate  duly  nominated.    The  names  of  candf-.  th  JTe^iSSrv.                     "^        university  lands  m 

dates  for  each  office,  with  the  name  of  the  party  Bevijiing  and  amending  the  rt»d  laws, 
to  which  they  belong,  shall  be  arranged  under 

the  designation  of  the  office,  except  that  the  Bailroads. — The  Union  Pacific  Railway  ex- 
names  of  presidential  electors,  presented  in  one  tends  across  the  southern  portion,  the  Oregon 
certificate  of  nomination,  shall  oe  arranged  in  a  Short  Line  across  the  northwest ;  the  Denver  Pfr- 
separate  group.  The  voter  shall  retire  with  his  cific  and  the  Colorado  Central  come  in  at  Chev- 
ballot  to  a  booth,  and  indicate  his  choice  by  enne;  the  Laramie,  North  Park  and  Pacific 
placing  a  cross  before  or  after  the  name  of  the  comes  in  at  Laramie  from  the  south  to  the  Union 
person  to  be  voted  for;  or,  if  a  question  is  sub-  Pacific ;  and  the  Cheyenne  and  Northern  extends 
mitted,  by  marking  out  such  parts  of  the  ballot  northward  from  the  Union  Pacific  at  Cheyenne, 
that  the  remainder  shall  express  his  choice.  He  The  Cheyenne  and  Northern  is  completed  125 
may  also  writ«  in  the  name  of  any  other  person  miles,  and  the  iron  is  being  laid  on  an  extension 
for  whom  he  may  wish  to  vote,  and  he  may  take  of  nearly  50  miles,  which  will  connect  it  with  the 
into  the  booth  any  unofficial  sample  ballot  to  Wyoming  Central  Railway.  The  Wyoming  Cen- 
assist  him  in  his  choice,  but  such  sample  must  tral  (Northwestern)  extends  from  the  eastern 
differ  in  size  and  color  from  the  official  ballot,  line  of  Wyoming  westerly  throughout  the  cen- 
The  voter  shall  fold  his  ballot  so  as  to  conceal  tral  portion  to  Casper,  some  150  miles.  The 
his  choice  and  so  that  the  official  indorsement  Cheyenne  and  Burlington  has  about  30  miles  ex- 
upon  the  back  shall  be  seen,  and  shall  deposit  it  tending  from  Cheyenne  east ;  and  the  Burlington 
in  that  condition.  Payment  of  a  poll  tax  shall  in  and  Missouri,  through  its  Wyoming  branch,  has 
no  case  be  necessary  to  entitle  any  one  to  vote,  a  line  extending  into  the  northeast,  in  Weston 
All  days  on  which  regular  Territorial  or  county  County.  There  are  about  1,000  miles  of  railroad 
elections  are  held  shall  be  legal  holidays.  already  constructed. 


862  WYOMING. 

The  Admlgslon  Act.— Earl^  in  the  session  of  held  at  Cheyenne  on  Aue.  11.  The  Democraric 
the  fifty-first  Congress  Wyoming  presented  her  convention  nominated  George  W.  Baxter  for 
claims  for  Statehood,  asking  for  iMmission  to  the  Governor ;  John  S.  Harper  for  Secretary  of  State ; 
Union  under  the  Constitution  of  September,  J.  C.  Miller  for  Treasurer;  George  A.  Campbell 
188ft.  which  was  adopted  by  the  people  on  Nov.  for  Auditor;  A.  V.  Quinn  for  Superintendent  of 
5  following  (see  **  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1889,  Public  Instruction ;  Samuel  T.  Corn,  P.  G.  Bry- 
page  828).  The  bill  for  admission  passed  the  an,  and  Henry  S.  Elliott  for  Justices  of  the  Su- 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  27,  1890,  preme  Court ;  and  George  P.  B.  Clark  for  mem- 
passed  the  Senate  on  June  27.  and  received  the  oer  of  Congress.  Resolutions  were  adopted  de- 
President's  signature  on  July  10.  By  its  terms  nouncing  the  McKinley  bill,  demanding  the  free 
Wyoming  became  a  State  from  and  after  the  coinaeeof  silver,  and  favoring  a  secret  ballot  and 
date  of  the  President's  approval.  The  bound-  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the 
aries  were  defined  as  follow:  Beginning  at  people.  Regarding  woman  suffrage,  the  plat- 
the  intersection  of  the  27th  meridian  of  longi-  form  declares :  **  We  believe  that  no  citizen  of 
tude  west  from  Washington  with  the  45th  de-  the  United  States,  male  or  female,  who  is  well 
gree  of  north  latitude  and  runnin^^  thence  west  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the 
to  the  34th  meridian  of  west  longitude ;  thence  country  should  be  denied  the  right  of  suffrage.'* 
south  to  the  41  St  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  The  nominees  of  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
enst  to  the  27th  meridian  of  west  longitude ;  and  tion  were  as  follow  :  Francis  K  Warren  for 
thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginninp^.  Governor ;  Amos  W.   Barber   for  Secretary  of 

Sections  16  and  86  in  every  township,  or  lands  State ;  Otto  Gramm  for  Treasurer ;  C-harles  W. 
in  lieu  thereof,  were  granted  to  the  new  Stafe  Burdick  for  Auditor;  Stephen  T.  Farwell  for 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  on  condition  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Willis 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof  be  set  Van  Devanter,  Herman  V.  S.  Groesbeck,  and  As- 
apart  as  a  permanent  school  fund.  This  fund  bury  B.  Conaway  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
is  entitled  also  to  receive  5  j)er  cent  of  the  pro-  Court ;  and  Clarence  D.  Clark  for  member  of 
ceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  within  the  State  Congress.  The  platform  strongly  approves  the 
hereafter  made  bv  the  United  States.  Seventy-  protective  tariff  system,  congratulates  the  people 
two  sections  of  the  public  lands  are  confirmed  upon  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  law  pro- 
to  the  State  for  university  purposes,  the  pro-  viding  for  increased  silver  coinage,  demands 
ceeds  of  which  shall  constitute  a  permanent  uni-  strict  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act, 
versity  fund,  and  90,000  acres  are  granted  for  the  and  commends  the  action  of  the  new  State  in 
support  of  an  agricultural  college!  Fifty  sec-  enfranchising  women.  The  entire  Republican 
tions  are  also  given  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  pub-  ticket  was  elected.  For  Governor  the  Tot«  was : 
lie  buildings  at  the  State  capital.  The  Peniten-  Warren,  8.879  ;  Baxter,  7.153.  Members  of  the 
tiary,  at  Laramie  City,  and  all  lands  connected  first  Legislature  were  elected  as  follows:  Senate, 
therewith,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Republicans  14,  Democrats  2 ;  House,  Republi- 
State.  The  following  grants  are  also  made:  cans  27,  Democrats  6,  Pursuant  to  the  State 
For  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  sup-  Constitution,  a  board  of  State  canvassers  met  at 
port  of  the  insane  asylum  in  Uinta  County,  30,-  Cheyenne  on  Oct,  11  to  canvass  the  returns  of 
000  acres ;  for  the  penal  reformatory  or  educa-  this  election  and  to  declare  the  result.  The 
tional  institution  in  course  of  construction  in  board  completed  its  work  on  Oct.  14,  and  de- 
Carbon  County,  30,000  acres :  for  the  Peniten-  clared  the  election  of  the  Republican  ticket ; 
tiary,  in  Albany  County,  80,000  acres ;  for  the  whereupon  Gov.  Warren  and  his  associates  took 
fish  hatchery  in  Albany  County,  5,000  acres ;  for  the  oath  of  office. 

the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  asylum  in  Laramie  State  Legislatlre   Session.  —  Immediately 

County,  30,000  acres ;  for  the  poor  farm  in  Fre-  after  qualifying  under  the  Stat«  Constitution, 

mont  County,  10,000  acres ;  for  a  hospital  for  inin-  Gov.  Warren  issued  his  proclamation  couTening 

ers  who  shall  become  disabled  or  incapacitated  to  the  Legislature  at  Cheyenne  on  Nov.   13.    Its 

labor  while  working  in  the  mines  of  the  State,  first  duty  was  to  elect  two  United  States  Sena- 

30,000  acres ;  for  public  buildings  at  the  capital  tors.    On  Nov.  15,  Joseph  M.  Carey,  Republican, 

of  the  State,  in  additon  to  those  hereinbefore  was  elected  to  one  of  these  ofl3ces  by  the  follow- 

granted  for  that  purpose,  75.000  acres ;  for  State  ing  vote :  Senate.  Carey  12,  George'  W.  Baxter, 

charitable,  educational,  penal,  and  reformatory  Democrat,  2;  House,  Carev  27,  &U[ter  5.    For 

institutions,  260,000  aci'es;  making  a  total  of  the  second  Senatorship  the  Republicans  were 

500,000  acres.  not  united  upon  any  candidate,  but  on  the  first 

Eiection. — Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  ballot  in  joint  convention  distributed  their  votes 
new  Constitution  and  the  admission  act.  Gov.  among  eleven  aspirants.  Seven  ballots  were 
Warren  issued  his  proclamation  on  July  15,  taken  before  a  choice  was  reached,  on  the  last  of 
designating  Sept.  11  as  the  date  of  the  first  elec-  which,  Nov.  18.  Gov.  Warren,  the  succ^essful  cau- 
tion for  State,  county,  and  precinct  officers,  didate,  received  29  votes,  M.  C,  Brown  7,  John 
Soon  thereafter  calls  were  issued  by  the  re-  McCormick  3,  H.  R,  Mann  1,  and  Henry  A.  Cof- 
spective  State  committees  for  State  conventions  feen.  Democrat,  9.  The  work  of  legislation  was 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  to  be  unfinished  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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Bass,  Lyman  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Bates,  C.  F.,  obit,,  xv,  682. 
Bath,  N.  Y.,  XV,  120. 
Battye,  Col.  K.,  killed,  xiii.  486. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  xv,  120. 
Bauemfeld,  £.,  obit.,  xv,  674. 
Baxter,  J.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  682. 
Baxter,  W.  E.,  obit.,  xv,  674. 
Bazaine,  Fnin9ois  Achille,  sketch 

and  portrait,  xiii,  80. 
Beale,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Beard,  Charles,  sketch,  xiii,  680. 
Beard,  Henry,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Beardsley,  S.  B.,  obit,  682. 
Beatty,  Ohio,  obit.,  xv,  683. 
Beohuanaland,  xiv,  106 ;  xv,  95. 
Beck,  J.  B.,  obit,  xv,  633. 
Bcckwith,  C,  obit,  xv,  638. 
Beck  with,  J.  W.,  obit ,  xv,  688. 
Bedt^,  folding,  xiii,  81. 
Beech,  Major,  xiii,  2. 
Beecher,  W.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Beggars,  xiii,  134. 
Belcastel,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  674. 
Belden,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  622. 
Beldam,  xiii,  84 ;  xiv,  75 ;  xv,  68. 
Belknap,  W.  W.,  obit,  xv,  683. 
Bell  Cox  ca'»e,  the,  xv,  12. 
Bellew,  F.  H.  T.,  sketch,  xiu,  623. 


Bellova  Railroad,  seized,  xiii,  116. 

Belmont,  A.,  obit,  xv,  688. 

Belot,  A.,  obit,  xv,  674. 

Beluohistan,  xv,  485. 

Benares,  bridge  at,  xiii,  899. 

Benedictine  monks,  xiii,  288. 

Beni  Zemoar,  rebellion  of,  xiii,  574. 

Bennett  school  law,  the,  xiv,  827 ; 
XV,  866,  866. 

Benton,  J.  D.,  obit,  xv,  688. 

Berber  tribes,  revolt  of,  xiii,  576. 

Bei^igne,  Abel,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Bergh,  Henry,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Bermuda,  xiii,  889 ;  xv,  407. 

Bessels,  Emil,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Bethesda,  Pool  of,  xiii,  81. 

Betting,  xiii,  87. 

Bevier  troubles,  xiii,  666. 

B<Szique,  xiii,  89. 

Bible    Christians,  xiii,  546;    xiv, 

656 ;  XV,  646. 
Bible  societies,  xiii,  92 ;  xiv,  78. 

Biddle,  W.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Bierly,  W.  B.,  nominated,  xiii,  268. 
Bigelow,  G.  E.,  nominated,  xiii, 

587. 
Bigelow,  H.  J.,  obit,  xv,  684.  * 
Biggar,  J.  G.,  obit,  xv,  674. 
Billings,  F.,  obit,  xv,  684. 
Bird  wood,  Sir  George,  xiii,  7. 
Birge,  Elenry  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 
Binningham,  xiii,  159. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  trial  of,  xiv,  11. 
Bishop,  W.  I.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bismarck,  retirement  of,  xv,  879. 
Blaohford,  Lord,  sketch,  xiv,  656. 
Black  death,  xiii,  811. 
Black   mountain   expedition,  xiii, 

486. 
Blaine,  James  G.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  601. 
Blaine,  W.,  obit,  xv,  684. 
Blair  educational  bill,  the,  xiii,  284. 
Blair,  S.  S.,  obit,  xv,  634. 
Blanchard,  £.  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 
Blanchett,  J.  G.,  obit,  xv,  675. 
BUnn,  Christian,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bliss,  D.  Willord,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bliss,  Isaac  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bliss,  Philemon,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Blizzard,  illustrated,  xiii,  602. 
Bloomington,  111.,  xv,  120. 
Blunt,  Asa  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Boats,  house,  xiii,  416,  el  seq, ;  col- 
lapsable, 98 ;  submarine,  798. 
Bobbett,  Albert,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 
Bodley,  Rachel  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 
Boehm,  Sir  E.,  obit,  xv,  675. 
Bogart,  W.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 
Boggs,  C.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 
Bohemia,  xiv,  61. 
Bohemian  Ausgleich,  xv,  53. 
Boker,  G.  H.,  obit.,  and  port,  xv, 

684. 
Bolivia,  xiii,  96 ;  xiv,  79  ;  xv,  71 ; 
exploration  in,  xiv,  855. 


Bombay,  views  in,  xiv,  426,  4S7. 
Bomberger,  J.  H.  A.,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Bonham,  M.  L.,  obit,  xv,  635. 
Book  of  the  Dead,  xiii,  81. 
Books.    See  LrrsxATintB. 
Booth,  James  C,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 
Booth,  Mary  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Borgess,  C.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  685. 
Borneo,  xiii,  97 :  British,  xiv,  89dw 
Bosnia,  xiv,  64. 

Botkin,  J.  D.,  nominated,  xiii,  461. 
Bottesini,  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 
BoucicBolt,  Dion,  sketch  and  port, 

XV,  72. 
Boudinot,  E.  C,  obit,  xv,  686. 
Boulangcr,  election  of,  xiv,  838  ; 

measures   against   him,   885 ; 

flight  and  trial,  837. 
Boulangism,  xiii,  847. 
Boundary  of  Netherlands,  xiii,  87. 
Bounties,  xiii,  472. 
Bourn  amendment,  tlie,  xiii,  715. 
Bouverie,  E.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  656. 
Bovee,  Marvin  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 
Bowditch,  J.  I.,  sketch,  xiv,  GSO. 
Bo  wen,  F.,  obit,  xv,  636. 
Bowen,  J.  E.,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Bowen,  Levi  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  620. 
Bowling  Green,  xiii,  159. 
Boxing,  xiii,  98. 

Boyoe,  James  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Boycott,  XV,  78. 
Boyd,  R.,  obit,  xv,  685.     . 
Boynton,  J.  F.,  obit,  xv,  686. 
Brace,  B.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Brace,  C.  L.,  obit  and  port,  xv, 

686. 
Brackenbury,  H.,  obit,  xv,  675. 
Bradley,  Edward,  sketch,  xiv,  656. 
Bnin  and  nervous  system,  the,  xiii, 

758. 
Bramwcll,  F.  J.,  address,  xiii,  45. 
Brand,  Sir  J.  H.,  obit.,  xiii,  660. 
Brazil,  xiii,  108 ;  xiv,  80 ;  xv,  75 ; 

Empress  of,  bketch,  xiv,  671. 
Breed,  William  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  620. 
Bremen,  incorporation  of,  xiii,  372. 
Brenner,  Carl,  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Brethren  Church,  xiv,  69. 
Brethren  in  Christ,  xiii,  770. 
Brewer,  David  J., sketch,  xiv,  805 ; 

port.,  XV,  820. 
Brewster,  B.  ii.,  sketch,  xiii,  €25. 
Brickwork,  xiii,  106. 
Bridges.    See  EKGnrKKBcro. 
Bridgman,  L.  D.,  sketch,  xiv.,  620. 
Brigandage,  xiii,  115 ;  xiv,  98. 
Brigham,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Brigham,  M.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 
Bright,  J.,  sketch  and  port,  xiv, 

656. 
Brightly,  F.  C,  sketch,  xui,  625. 
Brinckmann,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiv, 

658. 
Brinley,  Francis,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Brinton,  D.  G.,  address,  xiii,  44. 
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British  Amoriea,  ezplorationB  in, 

ziT,  857. 
Brooklesby,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
BroekTiUe,  xv,  121. 
Bronson,  S.  A.,  obit,  xv,  686. 
Brooks  high-lioense  law,  xiv,  688. 
Brown,  George  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Browne,  Oeox^gc  W.,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
Brown,  Henry  Billings,  sketch  and 

port.,  XV,  819. 
Brown,  John  C,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Brown,  Jolin  H.  H.,  sketch,  xiii, 

625. 
Brown,  J.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  687. 
Brown,  Oscar  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Browning,  Robert,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  86. 
Bntnswick,  xiv,  141. 
Bubastis,  monuments  at,  xiii,  28. 
Bubostis,  work  at,  xiv,  27. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  sketch,  xiv, 

658. 
Bucknell,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  687. 
Buddhism,  xiii,  109. 
Buddington,  S.  O.,  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Buerger,  E.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  687. 
Building  and  loan  associations,  xiii, 

245. 
Bulgaria,  xiii,  111 ;  xiv,  95 ;  xv,  80. 
Bnlklcy,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Bullard,  Asa,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Bullock,  W.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Bunce,  O.  B.,  obit,  and  port.,  xv, 

687. 
Bifreau,  Achille,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Burial,  law  of,  xiii,  116. 
Burke,  E.  A.,  his  defalcation,  xiv, 

518. 
Burleigh,  E.  C,  nominated,  xiii, 

510. 
Burlington,  Iowa,  xiv,  450. 
Bormah,  xiii,  487;  xiv,  429;  xv, 

486. 
Bumes,  James  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Bums,  Sir  G.,  obit.,  xv,  675. 
Burton,  Sir  B.  F.,  sketch  and  port, 

XV,  86. 
Butler,  C.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  68S. 
Butler,  David,  nominated,  xiii,  587. 
Butter,  analysis  of,  xiii,  144. 
Buttinger,  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Cabanel,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
Cabell,  James  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Cables.    See  Cobdagk. 
Cable,  submarine,  xiii,  574. 
Cable  traction,  xiv,  295. 
Caine,  J.  T.,  nominated,  xiii,  882. 
Cairoli,  Benedetto,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
Calanan,  M.  £.,  obit,  xv,  688. 
Caldwell,  S.  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  622. 
Calgary,  xiii,  160. 
California,  xiii,  117 ;  xiv,  98 ;  xv,  88. 
California,  Lower,  xiii,  547. 
Callaway,  H.,  obit.,  xv,  675. 
Calvert,  G.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  622. 
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Calvinistio  Methodist  Church,  xiii, 

705. 
Cambridge,  Duchess  of,  sketch,  xiv, 

659. 
Cameron,  Simon,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  622. 
Cameron,  Sir  D.  A.,  sketch,  xiii, 

660. 
Campbell,  A.,  obit,  xv,  688. 
Campbell,  Bartley,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Campbell,  J.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Campbell,  J.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  622. 
Campbell,  J.  V.,  obit,  xv,  689. 
Campbell,  W.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  689. 
Cami«  for  boys,  xiii,  120. 
Canada,  Dominion  of,  xiii,  275? 

xiv,  275;  XV,  257. 
Canal,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  xv, 

428. 
Canalization  of  rivers,  xiv,  298. 
Canandaigiia,  xv,  121. 
Canterbury  Convocation,  xiii,  15. 
Canton,  uii,  IGO. 
Cape  Colony,  xiii,  122 ;  xiv,  102 ; 

XV,  02. 
Capen,  Francis  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Capital  cases,  appeal  in,  xiv,  229. 
Car-biulding,  xUi,  128. 
Carey,  J.  M.,  renominated,  xiii, 

849. 
Carll,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  obit,  xv,  676. 
Carney,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Carnot,  Lazare  II.,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 
Corr,  E.  L.,  nominated,  xiii,  594. 
Carskadon,  T.  R.,  nominated,  xui, 

842. 
Carter,  Robert,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Carter,  T.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  569. 
Carteret,  Antoine,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Carthage,  Mo.,  xv,  121. 
Casa  Grande,  xiv,  17. 
Cashmere,  xiv,  428. 
Cass,  George  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Cassidy,  Lewis  C,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Catacazy,  M.,  xiii,  269. 
Catalogues  of  stara,  nil,  56. 
Cathcart,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 
Cattle  diseases,  xiii,  586. 
Cattle,  improved  breeds,  xiv,  112. 
Cave-drawings,  xiv,  117. 
Caves  of  the  troglodytes,  xiii,  88. 
Cazauran,  A.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Cecil,  Lord,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Cedar  Rapids,  xv,  122. 
Celtic  earthworks,  xiii,  24. 
Census,  United  States,  of  1890,  xiv, 

214,  806 ;  xv,  821. 
Centennial  celebrations,  xiii,  670. 
Central   American   Union   move- 

ment,  xiii,  255;  xiv,  610. 
Cephissus,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 
Cerigo,  temple  at,  xiii,  27. 
Ceylon,  xv,  404. 

Chadwiok,  Sir  E.,  obit,  xv,  676. 
Chaldean,  cylinder,  xiv,  28. 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati, 

view  of,  xiv,  674. 
Champfleury,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Chandler,  P.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Chandler,  Ralph,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Chapman,  J.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Chapman,  O.  W.,  obit,  xv,  689. 
Charity  organization,  xiii,  184. 
C  hark  hi.  Gen.,  xiii,  6. 
Charleston,  xiv,  142. 
Charlottesville,  xv,  122. 
Charlottetown,  xiv,  148. 
Charpentier,  L.  £.,  obit,  xv,  676. 
Chase,  Bei\jamin,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Chase,  N.,  obit,  xv,  689. 
Chatrian,  A.,  obit,  xv,  676. 
Chattanooga,  xiii,  160. 
Chauveau,  P.  J.  O.,  obit,  xv,  676. 
Cheever,  6.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Choever,  G.  B.,  obit,  xv,  689. 
Chemistry,  xiii,  187  ;  xiv,  122 ;  xv, 

98 ;  analytical,  xiii,  144. 
Cherokee  outlet,  xv,  697. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  xiii, 

516 ;  xiv,  582. 
Chevreul,  Michel  Eugene,  sketch 

and  portrait,  xiv,  184. 
Cheyenne,  xiii,  161 ;  State  House 

at,  illustration,  848. 
Chicago,  xiv,  419. 
Childs,  C.  C,  obit,  xv,  640. 
Chili,  xiii,  151 ;  xiv,  185 ;  xv.  111. 
Chimney,  high,  repairing  a,  zv, 

286. 
China,  xiii,  158 ;  xiv,  187 ;  xv,  112. 
Chinamen,  excluded  from  Ecuador, 

xiv,  281. 
Chinese  hhor  and  immigration, 

xiii,  62, 119, 156,  226,  888. 
Chin  expedition,  the,  xiv,  480. 
Chiaholm,  W.  S.,  obit,  xv,  640. 
Chittenden,  6.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Cholera,  xiii,  151,  817. 
Chouteau,  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  626, 
Christian  Church,  xv,  116. 
Christian  Connection,  xv,  116. 
Christiancy,  I.  P.,  obit,  xv,  640. 
Christian  Endeavor,  xv,  116. 
Christianity,  introduction  of,  com- 
memorated, xiii,  728;  Society 

for  Promoting,  709. 
Christman,  J.  A.,  sketch,  xiU,  627. 
Chubb,  T.,  obit.,  xv,  640. 
'Churoh,  B.  W.,  obit.,  xv,  676. 
Churoh  Congress,  xiii,  19 ;  xiv,  14 ; 

XV,  12. 
Church  defense  institution,  xiv,  18. 
Church  of  God,  xiii,  77 ;  xiv,  69. 
Church  property  confiscated,  xiii, 

831. 
Church  union,  English,  xiv,  18. 
Cinchona  bark,  xiii,  97 ;  xiv,  80. 
Circulation  of  the  blood,  xiii,  691 ; 

xiv,  704;  xv,  721. 
Cities,  American,  recent  growth  of, 

xiii,  158;  xiv,  141;  xv,  118; 
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statistics  of,  see  article  Uinrn 

Btatxb  Cxxstis. 
Civiliiation,  archaic,  ziii,  25. 
Civil  Service  Commisiiion,  United 

States,  xiii,  880,  772. 
Civil  service  in  China,  ziv,  188. 
Clailin,  A.,  obit,  xv,  640. 
Clarke,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  627, 
Clarke,  W.  A.,  nominated,  xiii, 

669. 
Clayton,  John  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  624, 

assassination  of,  xiv,  86;  xv, 

23. 
Clesse,  Antoine,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Cleveland,  xiv,  148. 
Climatic  changes,  xv,  589. 
Clinton,  Mo.,  xv,  128. 
Clouds,  xiiiy  582;    xiv,  546;   xv, 

584. 
Coal  discovered,  xiv,  245 ;  xv,  489. 
Coal  palace,  xv,  140. 
Cobum,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  640. 
Cochin-Cbina,  xv,  884. 
Cochita,  ruins  at,  xiv,  18. 
Cocoa,  xiii,  287. 

Coffee  plantation,  a  laiKO,  xiv,  409. 
Coffee-planting,  xiii,  254. 
Coffin,  J.  H.  C,  obit,  and  port, 

XV,  640. 
Coffin,  Boland  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 
Coinage,  United  States,  xiii,  786; 

xiv,  808. 
Coir,  xiii,  247. 

Colcock,  W.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Collier,  R.  L.,  obit,  xv,  641. 
Collin,  John  F.,  sketch,  nv,  624. 
Collins,  Charles  8.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  624. 
Conins,  &.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 
Collins,  W.  W.,  sketch  and  port, 

xiv,  168. 
Colombia,  xiii,  175 ;  xiv,  164 ;  xv, 

150.         ^ 
Colonization,  xiii,  255;    Qerman, 

127. 
Colorado,  xiii,  179;  xiv,  165;  xv, 

151. 
Colored  men,  convention  of,  xiv, 

588,  791. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  xv,  128. 
Columbus,  Ga.,  xiv,  144. 
Colyer,  Vincent,  sketch,  xiii,  628, 
Comets.    See  Abtbonokt. 
Commeroe  of  the  United  States,* 

xiv,  170 ;  XV,  154. 
Commercial  travelers,  dedsion  con- 
cerning, xiii,  766. 
Communion  service,  water  in,  xiii, 

14. 
Compasses,  xiv,  878. 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  jdii, 

11. 
Condor's  »*  Basis  of  Faith,"  quot- 
ed, xiii,  7. 
Confederate  monument,  xiii,  568. 
Confederate  soldiers,  xiii,  861. 


Congo  Free  SUte,  xiii,  183;  xiv, 
175;  XV,  162. 

Congregationalists,  xiii,  188;  xiv, 
178 ;  XV,  164. 

Congress,  National,  in  India,  xiii, 
482. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  xiii, 
188^  xiv,  188;  xv,  169;  con- 
tested elections  in,  xiii,  285. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  287. 

Connecticut,  xiii,  288;  xiv,  282; 
XV,  289. 

Contested  elections  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  xiii,  285. 

Conventions,  national  political.  See 
article  UKmn  Statis. 

Convict  system  in  Alabama,  xiii,  8. 

Convocation  of  Canterbury,  xiv, 
10;  XV,  11;  ofYork,xv,  11. 

Cook,  Eliza,  xiv,  286. 

Cook,  George  IL,  sketch,  xiv,  287. 

Cook  Island,  xiv,  401. 

Co-operation,  xiii,  241. 

Cope,  C.  W.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Copper,  xiii,  525 ;  crisis,  the,  xiv, 
840 ;  and  tin,  xiv,  5il ;  xv,  528. 

Copper  mines,  nv,  695. 

Copyright,  international,  xiii,  284. 

Corcoran,  W.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Cordage,  xiti,  247. 

Cores,  xiii,  252 ;  xiv,  288 ;  flag  of, 
xiv,  289 ;  treaty  with,  xiv,  758. 

Corinth  Canal,  xv,  281. 

Corliss,  G.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Comacchia,  Capt.,  xiU,  4. 

Cornell,  T.,  obit,  xv,  641. 

Coming,  N.  Y.,  xv,  128. 

Com  Island,  annexation  of,  xiii,  618. 

Comthwaite,  R.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Correnti,  Cesare,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Conigan,  J.  H.,  obit,  xv,  641. 

Corti,  Lttigi,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  xv,  124. 

Costa  Rica,  xiii,  258 ;  xiv,  289 ;  xv, 
242. 

Cottesloe,  T.  F.  F.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Cotton,  XV,  278. 

Cotton-seed  products,  xiv,  240. 

Council  BluffH,  xiii,  162. 

Couza,  A.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Cowles,  E.,  obit,  xv,  641. 

Cowlea,  J.  P.,  obit,  xv,  641. 

Crug,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 

Crammer,  S.  U.,  nominated,  xiii, 
263. 

Crampton,  John  F.,  xiii,  266. 

Crampton,  T.  K.,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

Crawford,  W.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Crawford  case,  the,  xiv,  425. 

Crayon  portraits,  xv,  729. 

Crebs,  J.  M.,  obit,  xv,.641. 

Cremation,  progress  of,  xiii,  255. 

Cretan  question,  the,  xiv,  408. 

Crete,  insurrection  in,  xiv,  798. 

Crispi,  Signer,  xiii,  4. 


Crocker,  Charles,  sketch,  ]dii,  629. 

Crocker,  J.  6.,  obit,  xv,  641. 

Crofters,  the,  xiii,  892. 

Croix,  L.  De  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

CroU,  J.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Croly,  David  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Crook,  George,  sketch  and  portrut, 
XV,  248. 

Crops,  the,  xiv,  814 ;  xv,  807. 

Crosby,  Geoi^e  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  629« 

Crossley,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Cruisers,  New.  See  Uxitkd  Qtaxmb 
Navt. 

Cratchfldd,  W.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Cuba,  xiU,  266 ;  xiv,  244 ;  xv,  244. 

Cuciniello,  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Culver,  £.  D.,  sketch,  nv,  626. 

Cumberland  River  improvement, 
xiv,  790. 

Cummin,  Hugh  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Cummings,  J.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Curley,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Currency  circulation,  xiii,  785. 

Curtis,  Samuel  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 

Customs  conference,  xv,  71. 

Cutler,  William  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Cutter,  G.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  642. 

Cyprus,  xiv,  897;  xv,  404;  exca- 
vations in,  xiv,  21. 

Cyprus  Exploration  fund,  xiii,  27. 

Dahlgren,  C.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 

Dahomey,  xv,  244. 

Dakota,  xiii,  259  ;  xiv,  245. 

Dalhousie  College,  view  of,  xiv,  149. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  xv,  124. 

Dalton,  Ga.,  xiv,  144. 

Dalton,  J.  C,  sketch  and  portrait, 
xiv,  249. 

Damala,  Jacques,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Damaraland,  xiv.  111 ;  xv,  96. 

Damien  de  Veuster,  J.,  xiv,  260. 

Dana,  Edmund  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Dancing  mania,  xiii,  812. 

Danube  Commission,  xiii,  719. 

Danville,  Va.,  xv,  125. 

Darley,  Felix  Octavius  Carr,  sketch, 
and  portrait,  xiii,  629. 

Doru,  Count,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  xv,  125. 

Davidge,  W.  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  680. 

Davis,  Edwin  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  680. 

Davis,  G.  T.  M.,  sketch,  xiu,  680. 

Davis,  Jeffisrson,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  259. 

Davis,  John  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  ^26. 

Davis,  J.  W.,  renominated,  xiii, 
715. 

Davis,  Sir  J.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

DaviB,  N.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  642. 

Davis,  R.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Davison,  H.  J.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Dawkins,  W.,  his  address,  xiii,  45. 

Dawson,  B.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  680. 

Dawson,  F.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Dawson,  S.  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  627. 
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Day,  Beigamin  H.,  sketch,  nv,  627. 
Day,  H.  N.,  obit.,  xv,  642. 
Dayton,  xir,  144. 
Deaconefls  institution,  ziii,  505. 
Deane,  Charles,  sketch,  ziv,  627. 
Debray,  Jules  U.,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Debt,  United  States,  national,  xiii, 

784. 
Decatur,  xiii,  162. 
Deccan,  raining  in  the,  xiv,  427. 
Dechen,  Heinrich,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Doep-Harbor  Convention,  xiii,  160 ; 

xir,  485. 
De&lcation,  Archer,  xv,  519. 
D^gener,  £.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 
Delagoa  Bailroad,  xiv,  110 ;  ^v,  96, 

789. 
Do  Lamater,  C.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  627. 
De  U  Rue,  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Delaware,  xiii,  268 ;  xiv,  268 ;  xv, 

246. 
Delius,  Nikolaus,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Denmark,  xiii,  265 ;  xiv,  265 ;  xv, 

248. 
penny,  Mr.,  in  Corea,  xiii,  258. 
Denver,  Capitol  building  at,  xiii, 

179. 
Departments,  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, xiii,  875. 
Dervishes,  war  with,  xiv,  1. 
Desabaye-Chegaray ,  Eloise,  sketch, 

xiv,  627. 
Deslandcs.  R.,  obit,  xv,  677. 
Devan,  T.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Devon,  W.  R.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  661 
Dewey,  Nelson,  sketch,  xiv,  627. 
Dexter,  H.  M.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Dick,  R.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 
Dickeraon,  E.  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Digestive  system,  xiii,  698;    xiv, 

706;  XV,  724. 
Dillingham,  W.  P. ,  nominated,  xiii, 

884. 
Dionysoe,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 
Piplomates,  dismissed,  xiii,  268. 
Direct-tax  bill,  the,  xiii,  229. 
Direct-trade  convention,  xv,  865. 
Dijiastcrs  in  1888,  xiii,  269 ;  in  1889, 

xiv,  268 ;  in  1890,  xv,  251. 
Disciples  of  Christ,  xiii,  272;  xiv, 

271 ;  XV,  257. 
Dissection,  xiii,  272. 
Ditson,  0.,  sketch  and  port,  xiii, 

680. 
Divorce,  xiv,  271. 
Dooharty,  G.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Dockcry,  O.  U.,  nominated,  xiii, 

619. 
Docks,  at  Havre,  xiii,  801;  now, 

XV,  282. 
Dodge,  E.,  obit,  xv,  643. 
Dogali,  battle  of,  xiii,  2. 
Dolaro,  Selina,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Dfillinger,  I.,  obit,  xv,  678. 
Dominion  of  Canada,  xiii,  275 ;  xiv, 

275 ;  XV,  257. 


Donaldson,  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Donnelly,  A.  J.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Donnelly,  I.,  nominated,  xiii,  559. 
.Donovan,  C.  6.,  obit.,  xv,  644. 
Dorsheimer,  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  681. 
Douai,  C.  D.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  681. 
Douis,  Camille,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Dover,  N.  11. ,  xiv,  146. 
Dowse,  R.,  obit,  xv,  678. 
Doyle,  Sir  Francis  H.,  sketch,  xiii, 

661. 
Drake,  T.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Draper  memorial  fhud,  48. 
Dredging  in  New  York  harbor,  xiii, 

802,  804. 
Dressel,  O.,  obit.,  xv,  644. 
Drew,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  681. 
Drexel  home,  illustration,  xiii,  505. 
'Drexel,  J.  W.,  sketoh,  xiii,  681. 
Dmmgoole,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  682. 
Drummond,  T.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Druses,  war  with,  xv,  805. 
Duclerc,  C.  T.  £.,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Duffleld,  A.  J.,  obit,  xv,  679. 
DufiSeld,  Geoige,  sketch,  xiii,  682. 
Duncan,  Francis,  sketch,  xiii,  6bl. 
Donkel,   Aaron   K.,  sketch,   xiii, 

682. 
Dunlop,  G.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  682. 
Dunster,  E.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  632. 
Dunton,  W.  C,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Dupont,  Henry,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Dupr^,  Jules,  sketch,  xiv,  279. 
Durant,  £.  G.,  nominated,  xiii,  846. 
Durham,  xiii,  168. 
Duryee,  A.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Dwigbt,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  682. 
Dyer,  Thistleton,  address,  xiii,  46. 
Dynamite  gun,  xiii,  796. 
Dynamite  plot,  xiii,  897. 

Earie,  William  IL,  xiii,  242. 

Earthquakes,  xiii,  158,  288,  550, 
880;  xiv,  240,  282,  559. 

Eassie,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

East  AfVica,  xv,  264. 

East  AfHcan  Company,  xiv,  831. 

Eaton,  L.,  obit,  xv,  645. 

Eau  Claire,  xiii,  163. 

Eckles,  D.  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  638. 

Eclipses.    See  AsTBOKoicr. 

Ecuador,  nil,  2S6;  xiv,  281;  xv, 
278, 

Edwards,  J.  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Eggleston,  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 

Egypt,  xiii,  288 ;  xiv,  282 ;  xv,  273. 

Egypt  Exploration  fund,  xiii,  28. 

Ehningcr,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Eiffel  Tower,  the,  xiii,  809,  810. 

Election  frauds,  xiii,  440, 841 ;  xiv, 
86. 

Elections,  contested  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  xiii,  235. 

Elections,  presidential,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  xiii,  799 ;  counting 
the  votes,  xiv,  212. 


Electric  engineering,  xv,  287. 
Electricity,  xiii,  586 ;  xiv,  549, 698 ; 

XV,  586,  715;  exhibition,  xiv, 

586 ;  lighting,  812. 
Elder,  P.  P.,  nominated,  xiii,  462. 
Elgin,  ni.,  XV,  126. 
ElixirofLifc,  xiv,  287. 
EUiott,  E.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 
Elliott,  W.,  Jr.,  obit,  xv,  646. 
Elliott,  W.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 
Ellis,  E.  John,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  xv,  126. 
Ely,  xiii,  168. 

Ely,  Marchioness,  obit,  xv,  679. 
£l2C,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Emancipation  in  Brazil,  xiii,  105. 
Emigration   from   Germany,  xiv, 

868. 
Emin  Pasha,  sketch,  xiii,  295. 
Emporia,  Kan.,  xv,  126. 
Engineering,  xiii,  297 ;  xiv,  290 ; 

XV,  279. 
English,  J.  E.,  obit,  xv,  645. 
Ephesus,  temple  at,  xiv,  20. 
Epidemics,  xiii,  811. 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 

States,  xiii,  708 ;  xiv,  720 ;  xv, 

749. 
Equatorial  provinces,  xiii,  294. 
Ericsson,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  296 ; 

portrait,  frontispiece. 
Erie  Canal,  xiii,  606. 
Eiythea,  xv,  468. 
txcxj  Antoine,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Evangelical  AssociaUon,  xiii,  818 ; 

xiv,  801;  XV,  288;  Alliance, 

xiv,  800. 
Evangelical    Union    of   Scotland, 

xiv,  800  ;  XV,  168. 
Events  of  1888,  xiii,  818  ;  of  1889, 

xiv,  801 ;  of  1890,  xv,  288. 
Eversley,  C.  S.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  662i 
Everts,  W.  W.,  obit,  xv,  646, 
Evictions,  Irish,  xiv,  891. 
Exchange,  foreign,  xiii,  825. 
Execution  by  electricity,  xiv,  598. 
Exhibition,  South  Sea,  xiv,  609. 
Exploration,  xiii,  65,  97,  lOG,  255. 
Exposition,  Paris,  xiv,  841. 
Eye,  the,  xiii,  7^4. 

Factory  legislation,  xiv,  583. 

Faidhorbe,  L.  L.  C,  sketch,  xiv, 
660. 

Fairbanks,  H.,  sketch,  xiu,  683. 

Falkhmd  islands,  xiii,  87 ;  xv,  407. 

Famine,  xiv,  141,  425,  572 ;  in  Ire- 
land, XV,  295. 

Farmers*  Alliance,  xv,  299. 

Farmers'  Conventions,  xiii,  460, 
618;  xiv,  9,807. 

Farms,  abandoned,  xv,  515,  599. 

Fassiller,  discovery  at,  xiii,  83. 

Faulkner,  L.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  645. 

Fayerweather,  D.  B.,  obit,  xv.  645. 

Ferrer,  M.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  638. 
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Ferrj-boiit,  doablo-endcr-Bcrew, 

xiii,  801 ;  new  typo  of,  xv,  282. 
Feuillet,  0.,  obit.,  xv,  6T9. 
Fcjren-Perrin,    Francois,    sketch, 

xiii,  662. 
Field,  Moees  W.,  sketch,  xIt,  C29. 
Fiji,  xiii,  67 ;  xiv,  C7  ;  v,  49. 
finances  of  United   States,   xiii, 

782 ;  XV,  838. 
Financial  review  of  1888,  xiit,  821 ; 

of  1889,  xlv,  808 ;  of  1890,  xv, 

801. 
FindUy,  Ohio,  xiv,  145. 
Fine  arts  in   1888,  xiii,  882;    in 

1889,  xiv,  818 :  in  1690,  xv,  310. 
Fish  culture,  xv,  596. 
Fisher,    Charles    Ileniy,   sketch, 

xiii,  688. 
Fiaher,  E.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  C4C. 
Fisher,  H.  G,,  obit.,  xv,  646. 
Fisheries,  xiii,  610,  706,  846;  xv, 

240,    268;    treaty,    xiii,    217; 

Alaskan,  xiv,  212. 
Fisk,  C.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  646. 
Fisk,  P.  K.,  obit,  xv,  646. 
Fitch  burg,  Mass.,  xv,  126. 
Fitts,  J.  F.,  obit,  XV,  647. 
Fitzjirerald,  Prof.,  address,  xiii,  45. 
Fitzhugh,  W,  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
Flag,  Corean,  xiv,  289 ;  now  Unit- 
ed States,  814. 
Fleischer,  H.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 
Fleming,  A.  B.,  nominated,  xiii, 

842. 
Fleming,  F.  P.,  nominated,  xiii, 

841. 
Flint,  Charles  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
Flood,  James  C,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
Floods,  xlv,  581,  598,  688 ;  xv,  509. 
Floquct  Cabinet,   xiii,   846  ;   xiv, 

888. 
Florence,  Ala.,  xiv,  146. 
Florida,  xiii,  839;    xiv,  824;    xv, 

818. 
Flower,  W.  H.,  portrait,  xiv,  89. 
Fonscca,  Deodoro  da,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiv,  327. 
Forefathers'  day,  xv,  320. 
Forepaugh,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  647. 
Formes,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  6C0. 
Formosa,  xv,  115. 
Forth  bridge,  xv,  279. 
Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  xiv,  151. 
Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  xv,  127. 
Fort  Wayne,  xiii,  164. 
Fort  Worth,  xiv.  146. 
Foster,  il.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 
Foster,  Joshua,  sketch,  xiii,  034. 
Foster,  Melvin,  sketch,  xiii,  634. 
Fostoria,  xv,  127. 
Fouratt,  Enos,  sketch,  xiii,  634. 
Fox,  D.  M.,  obit,  xv,  647. 
Fowle,  D.  Gr.,  nominated,  xiii,  619. 
France,  xiii,  842 ;  xiv,  327 ;  xv,  8'22. 
Francis,    D.   E.,  nominated,  xiii, 

566. 


Frankenstein,  F.  G.  A.,  obit.,  xv, 
679. 

Fransccky,  E.  F.,  obit,  xv,  679. 

Fransioli,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  647. 

Fratomal  Congress,  xiv,  846. 

Frederlcton,  N.  B.,  xiv,  146. 

Free  and  Open  Church  AbsocIa- 
tion,  xiii,  13. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  xiii,  704. 

Froe-WiU  Baptists,  xiv,  07. 

Freezing  mixture,  xiii,  147. 

Froligh,  Martin,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 

Fremont,  John  C,  port.,  frontis- 
piece ;  sketch,  xv,  838. 

French,  John  R.,  obit.,  xv,  647. 

French  language  in  schooL^,  xiv. 

Freshets,  xiii,  841. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  xiv,  147. 

Friedrich  Wilhehn  Nioolaus  Karl, 

sketch,  xiii,  854;   his   diary, 

868. 
Friends,  xiii,  858. 
Frieze,  Henry  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  680. 
Fritschel,  G.  L.  W.,  sketch,  xiv, 

680. 
Frome,  E.  C,  obit,  xv,  679, 
Frothingham,  I.  H.,  obit,  xv,  647. 
Froude,  James  A.,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 
Fruitlands,  xiii,  11. 
Fuller,    Melville   Weston,   sketch 

and  portrait,  xiii,  859. 
Fullerton,   W.,  Jr.,  sketch,    xiii, 

684. 
Fungi,  edible,  xv,  850. 
Fustel,  Numa,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Gade,  N.,  obit,  xv,  679. 

Gadsden,  xiv,  148. 

Galesbuig,  xv,  127. 

Gallatin,  A.  R.,  obit,  xv,  647. 

Galliera,  Duchess  of,  sketch,  xiii, 
662. 

Galton,  F.,  experiments,  xiii,  421. 

Galveston,  deep  harbor  at,  xv,  800. 

Gambling,  bucket-shop,  xiii,  283. 

Gammell,  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 

Ganglbauer,  C,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Garabit  viaduct,  xiii,  810. 

Gardiner,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 

Gardner,  W.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 

Garfield,  Eliza  B.,  sketch,  xiii, 
634. 

Gamett,  Alexander  Telverton  Pey- 
ton, sketch,  xiii,  634. 

Garrison,  G.  T,,  sketch,  xiv,  631. 

Gases,  xiv,  692. 

Gas-holder,  largo,  xiii,  308. 

Gas,  natural,  xiii,  440 ;  xiv,  436. 

Gavazad,  A.,  sketch,  xiv.  661. 

Gay,  Edward  J.,  sketch,  xiv,  681. 

Gay,  Sydney,  Howard,  obit,  and 
portrait,  xiii,  634. 

Gayarrc,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 

GetTken  incident,  the,  xiv,  379. 

Gelcle,  King,  obit,  xv,  680. 


General,  bill  reviving  grade  of, 
xiu,  284. 

Genet,  Citizen,  xiii,  268. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  xv,  12ft. 

Geographical  Progress,  xiv,  S47; 
XV,  861. 

George,  Prince,  oMt.,  rv,  680. 

Georgia,  xiii,  860 ;  xiv,  364 :  xv,  C63. 

German  Evangelical  Synod,  xiv, 
866. 

Germany,  xiii,  862;  xiv,  867;  xv, 
866. 

Gibraltar,  xv,  408. 

Gibson,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  685. 

Gibson,  W.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  635. 

Gilbert,  Addison,  sketch,  xiii,  685. 

Gilbert,  John  G.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  681. 

Gijchrist,  Robert,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  875. 

Gillespie,  Col.  G.  L.,  xiii,  802. 

Gilmore,  Qnincy  Adams,  sketch 
and  portrait,  xiii,  685. 

Girls,  protection  of,  xiv,  229;  oo- 
operative  boarding  homes,  xv, 
'888. 

Gleig,  George  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 

Glen  wood  Springs,  xiii,  164. 

GlisaoQ,  O.  S.,  obit,  xv,  648. 

Gloversville,  xv,  128. 

Glyn,  Miss,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 

Godin,  St  Jean  B.  A.,  skctcfa,  xiii, 
662. 

Godwin,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  6$S. 

Goff,  M.  B.,  obit,  XV,  648. 

Goff,  Nathan,  nominated,  xiii,  843. 

Gold,  xiii,  526 ;  xiv,  109,  165, 170, 
240,  248,  861,  548,  610,  691 ; 
XV,  529. 

Gold  Coast,  xiv,  401. 

Golden  rose,  the,  xiii,  716. 

Gold  mining  in  Wales,  xiii,  892. 

Goldsmith,  0.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 

Gon(Unet,  £.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Gontaut-Biron,  Vioomte,  obit.,  xv, 
680. 

Gooch,  Sir  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 

Goodale,  Geor^  L.,  port.,  xv,  24. 

Goodell,  D,  H.,  nominated,  xiii, 
594. 

Good,  John,  inventions,  xiii,  250. 

Gospel  society,  xv,  10. 

Gosse,  Philip  H.,  .<ikctch,  xui,  663. 

Gould,  G.  W.,  nominated,  xiii,  715. 

Government  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, xiii,  875. 

Gowcn,  F.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  682. 

Grady,  Henry  W.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  682. 

Graham,  C.  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  682. 

Grain  inspection,  xv,  555. 

Gravitation,  law  of,  50. 

Gray,  Albert  Z.,  sketch,  xiv,  682. 

Gray,  Asa,  obit  and  port.,  xiii,  880. 

Gray,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 

Gray,  George  Z.,  sketch,  xiv,  632. 
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Gray,  niram,  obit.,  zv,  648. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Eiog- 

dom  of,  xiii,  882;  ziv,  879; 

XV,  885. 
Great  Eastern,  history  of,  xiv,  404. 
Greaves,  James  P.,  ziii,  11. 
Greece,  xiii,  408  ;  xiv,  406 ;  xt,  408. 
Green,  S.,  obit,  and  port.,  xiii,  404. 
Green,  Thomas  C.  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Greenhind,  xiv,  268;  explorations 

in,  869. 
Green  River  island,  xv,  474. 
Greey,  Edward,  sketch,  xiii,  G86. 
Grefln,  H.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  636. 
Gregory,  F.  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Gresley,  H.  X.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 
Grippe,  la.    Bee  IirrLVXNSA. 
Grivas,  Demetrios,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Gross,  Samuel  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  {83. 
Guadeloupe,  xiii,  840;  xiv,  824; 

XV,  884. 
GuatcmaU,  xiii,  405 ;  xiv,  408 ;  xv, 

410. 
Guiana,  British,  xiii,  889 ;  xiv,  408 ; 

XV,  407 ;  French,  xiii,  840 :  xiv, 

834 ;  XV,  880. 
Guilbert,  A.  V.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Gull,  Sir  W.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 
Gung*!,  Josef,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Gunning,  T.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Gunning,  W.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  636. 
Guns,  new,  xiii,  792;  xiv,  811. 

Ilagcr,  A.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 
Halifax,  N.  8.,  xiv,  148. 
Hall,  Edward,  nominated,  xiii,  609. 
Hall,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Hall,  Samuel  C,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Hamburg,   incorporation   of,  xiii, 

872. 
Hamerling,  Robert,  sketch,  xiv  661. 
Hamilton,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Hamilton,  Can.,  xv,  129. 
Hamilton,  Peter,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Hamilton,  W.  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Hammill,  S.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Hammond,  £.,  obit,  xv,  680. 
Hammond,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Hanks,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  xv,  129. 
Hanoteau,  H.,  obit,  xv,  680. 
Harden,  J.   W.,  nominated,  xiii, 

268. 
Hardenberg,  A.  A.,  sketch,  xiv, 

683. 
Harding,  W.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  684. 
Harkey,  S.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  684. 
Harkness,  W.,  his  address,  xiii,  42 ; 

astronomical  work,  47,  49. 
Harlan  County  disorders,  xiv,  487. 
Uarlom  river  bridge,  xiii,  297. 
Harney,  W.  8.,  sketch,  xiv,  684. 
Harper,  F.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 
Harris,  Samuel  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Harrison,  Beiuamin,  sketch,  xiii, 

407 ;  portrait,  frontispiece. 


Harrison,  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  559. 
Hartranft,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  684. 
Hartsell,  J.  H.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Hasenclever,  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 
Hassard,  J.  R.  G.,  obit,  xiii,  687. 
Hastings,  xiii,  165. 
Hastings,  Alice,  sketch,  xiii,  637. 
Hatch,  Edward,  sketch,  xiv,  634. 
Hatch,  Edwin,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 
Hatfield  and  McCoy  feud,  the,  xiii, 

463. 
Hausner,  O.,  obit,  xv,  680. 
Haven,  6.  H.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  xv,  180. 
Hawaii,  xUi,  412 ;  xiv,  410 ;  xv,  415. 
Hawkes,  8.  J.,  xiii,  14. 
Hawkins,  Samuel  W.,  nominated, 

xiii,  768. 
Hawley,  J.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  421. 
Hawsers.    See  Cordaok. 
Hayes,  Lucy  W.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  684. 
Hays,  James  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Hayti,  xiii,  418 ;  xiv,  411 ;  xv,  416. 
Hazard,  R.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  637. 
Hazen,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  685. 
Heat,  xiv,  698. 
Hecker,  I.  T.,  obit  and  port.,  xiii, 

688. 
Hedge,  F.  H.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Heilman,  W.,  obit,  xv,  649. 
Heilprin,  Michael,  sketcli,  xiii,  638. 
Heiss,  M.,  obit,  xv,  649. 
Helena,  Montana,  xiv,  149. 
Heligoland,  xv,  876. 
Hellenic  Society,  the,  xiii,  26. 
Heller,  Stephen,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Hemingway  defalcation,  xv,  559. 
Henderson,  P.,  obit.,  xv,  649. 
Henry,  J.,  port.,  xv,  574. 
Hensolt,  Adolf,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 
Hergenrother,  J.,  obit,  xv,  660. 
Herreshoff,  C.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 
Hervcy  Islands,  xiv,  410. 
Herzegovina,  xiv,  64. 
Hesse,  Friedrich  Wilhclm,  sketch, 

xiii,  668. 
Hesse,  Prince  Alexander,  sketch, 

xiii,  668. 
HewiU,  J.  H.,  obit,  xv,  649. 
Hickok,  Laurens  P.,  i>ketch,  xiii, 

688. 
Hicks,  T  ,  obit  and  port.,  xv,  649. 
Hiestand,  John  A.,  xv,  650.  ' 
Higgins,  A.,  obit,  xv,  650. 
Hill,  Daniel  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  635. 
Hill,  D.  B.,  renominated,  xiii,  609. 
Hinckley,  Isaac,  sketch,  xiii,  638. 
Ilirsch,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiv,  685. 
Hitchcock,  R.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 
Hittite  inscriptions,  xiii,  32. 
Hoadley,  Silas,  xiii,  11. 
Hoard,  W.  D.,  nominated,  xiii,  847. 
Hobart,  John  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  685. 
Hoffman,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  689. 
Hogan,  T.  M.,  obit,  xv,  650. 


Hog  Island  dispute,  xiv,  582. 

Hoisting-shears,  xiii,  306. 

Holder,  Joseph  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  639. 

Holl,  Frank,  sketch,  xiii,  663. 

Holland.    See  Nethxblakds. 

Hollcy,  Alex.  L.,  bust  of,  xv,  621. 

Holmes,  S.  T.,  obit,  xv,  650. 

Holstein  Canal,  xv,  281. 

Holtzendorff,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 

Homestead  law,  the,  xiii,  469. 

Honduras,  xiii,  415 ;  British,  889 ; 
xiv,  418  ;  XV,  407,  417. 

Hong-Kong,  xv,  405. 

HomellsvUle,  incorporated,  xiii, 
608. 

Horsenunship,  XV,  418. 

Horse  show,  xv,  421. 

Hosmer,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  G50. 

Hotel  at  Brighton  Beach  moved, 
xiii,  802,  808. 

House-boats,  xiii,  416. 

Houston,  Texas,  xiv,  150. 

Houzeau,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Hovey,  A.  P.,  nominated,  xiii, 442. 

Howard,  R.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 

Howard,  V.  E.,  sketch,  jdv,  685. 

Howe,  J.  W.,  obit,  xv,  660. 

Howe,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  650. 

Howe.«,  O.,  obit,  xv,  650. 

Howitt,  Mary,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Howland,  E.  P.,  address,  xiii,  44. 

Hubbard,  J.  G.    Sec  AnonroToir. 

Huddleston,  J.  W.,  obit,  xv,  681. 

Hueffer,  Francis,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 

Hughes,  J.  8.,nonunated,  xiii,  441. 

Hull,  J.  B.,  obit,  XV,  651. 

Humphrey,  Lyman  U.,  nominated, 
xiii,  461. 

Hungary.    See  Austbia-Hukoabt. 

Hunn,  David  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  689. 

Hunt,  H.  J.,  obit  and  port,  xiv, 
685. 

Hunter,  James  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  686. 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  xiv,  151. 

Hurling,  xv,  421. 

Hutchinson,  xiii,  165. 

Hutton,  Richard  11.,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 

Hydraulic  canal  lift,  xiii,  800 ;  rail- 
way, xiv,  249. 

Hydrographic  Office,  xiv,  818. 

Hydrography  of  Atlantic,  xiii,  58. 

Hyksos  monuments,  xiii,  28. 

Ibach,  L.  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  639. 

Icaria,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 

Iceland,  xiii,  268;  xiv,  268. 

Idaho,ziii,  419 ;  xiv,  414 ;  and  map, 
XV,  422. 

Identification  and  description,  per- 
sonal, xiii,  421. 

HUnois,  xiii,  428 ;  xiv,  417  ;  xv,  425. 

Image,  ancient,  xiv,  18. 

Immigration,  pauper,  xiii,  424 ;  xiv, 
608 ;  Southern  convention  on, 
8 ;  XV,  620. 
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India,  xiii,  42Y ;  xiv,  420 ;  xy,  429. 
Indiana,  ni,  439 ;  xiv,  438 ;  xv,  487. 
Indian  Measiali,  xv,  440. 
Indian  reaervations,  xiii,  569 ;  xiv, 

776,  817. 
Indians,  xiii,  261, 420, 509, 606, 772 ; 

XV,  21. 
Indo-Ciiina,  xiv,  844. 
Industrial  conference,  xv,  786. 
Industries,  manufacturing,  xiv,  818. 
Influenza,  epidemics  of,  xiv,  487. 
Inini  river,  xiv,  861. 
Insurance  decision,  xiii,  607. 
Insurance  of  worlcingmen,  xiii,  87 1 . 
Internal  revenue,  xv,  228. 
International  AmerioanConferenoe, 

xiv,  440. 
International  Congress,  xiii,  87 ; 

xiv,  482. 
International  exhibition,  xv,  598. 
International  Law,  Institute  of,  xiii, 

759. 
Interstate  commercial  law,  xiv,  224, 
Inundation  in  Honon,  xiii,  157. 
Investments,  Englbh,  in  United 

Stetes,  xiv,  443. 
Iowa,  xiii,  448 ;  xiv.  447  ;  xv,  444. 
Iowa  City,  xiv,  180. 
Ireland.    See  Orzat  Bbitaiv. 
Iron  and  steel,  xiv,  588 ;  xv,  525. 
Irredenta,  the,  xiv,  469. 
Irrigation,  xiii,  88,  291,  601  ;    xiv, 

451 ;  XV,  90 ;  dccbion  concern- 
ing, xiv,  102. 
Irving,  B.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  689. 
Ishak  Khan,  in  Afghanistan,  xiii,  6. 
Italian  annexations,  2. 
Italy,  xiii,  447  ;  xiv,  466 ;  xv,  449. 
Italians,  conspiracy  against,  xv,  2. 
Ithaca  incorporated,  xiii,  603 ;  xv, 

130. 
Ivory  nuts,  xiii,  287. 
Iztaccihuatl,  ascent  of,  xiii,  550. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  xv,  131. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  xiii,  165. 
Jacksonville,  111.,  xv,  131. 
Jamaica,  xiii,  839;  xiv,  403. 
Jameson,  J.  A.,  obit.,  xv,  651. 
Jameson,  Mf^jor,  xiii,  296. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  xv,  182. 
Japan,  xiii,  452 ;  xiv,  472 ;  xv,  460. 
Jarves,  James  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 
Jaures,  Constant,  sketch,  xiv,  663. 
Java,  xiii,  589. 
Jcflferson  City,  xv,  182. 
Jcllc'tt,  John  11.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Jenks,  Francis  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  040. 
Jennings,  Russell,  nketch,  xiii,  640. 
Jerome,  L.  K.,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 
Jerusalem,  walls  of,  xiii,  81. 
Jesuits'    estates    settlement,    xiii, 

710  ;  xiv,  275,  723. 
Jews,  xiii,  455  ;  xiv,  475  ;  xv,  464. 
Joachimson,  P.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  651. 
Johann,  archduke,  obit.,  xv,  681. 


Johonnis,    Negus    of   Abyssinia, 

sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Johnson,  A.  L.,  obit,  xv,  661. 
Johnson,  J.  C,  nominated,  xiii, 

764. 
Johnson,  Oliver,  sketch,  xiv,  686. 
Johnson,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  651. 
Johnston,  Alexander,  sketch,  nv, 

686. 
Johnston,  J.  W.,  sketch,  uv,  686. 
Johnstown  flood,  xiv,  476. 
Johonnot,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 
Joliet,  XV,  182. 

Jones,  Evan,  nominated,  xiii,  766. 
Jones,  Justin,  sketch,  xiv,  686, 
Jones,  Rogers,  sketch,  xiv,  686. 
Jones,  W.  M.,  nominated,  xiii,  609. 
Joule,  James  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Judd,  D.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 
Judiciary  celebration,  xv,  680. 
Juengling,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  687. 
Junction  City,  Kan.,  xiv,  151. 
Jupiter,  xiii,  54 ;  xv,  40. 
Juste,  Theodore,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Kabyles,  oampugn   against,   xiv, 

574. 
Kachyens,  operations  against,  xiv, 

481. 
Kalakaua,  death  of,  xv,  415. 
Kalamazoo,  xv,  188. 
Kane,  Sir  B.,  obit.,  xv,  681. 
Kansas,  xiii,  467;   xiv,  482;  xv, 

467. 
Karennee  expedition,  xiv,  431. 
Karr,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  681. 
Kassala,  xv,  459. 
Kay,  Sidney  de,  obit.,  xv,  661. 
Keegan,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 
Keene,  xv,  188. 
Kelley,  W.  D.,  obit,  xv,  652. 
Kelly,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 
Kelso,  James  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 
Kendrick,  James  Byland,  obit  and 

portrait,  xiv,  687. 
Kennaway,  Sir  John,  xiii,  18. 
Kennedy,  B.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Kennedy,  Hugh,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 
Kentucky,  xiii,  462 ;  xiv,  485 ;  xv, 

472. 
Keokuk,  xv,  188. 
Key,  Sir  A.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Khalifah-ben-Said,  obit,  xv,  681. 
Kimball,  E.   £.,  nominated,  xiii, 

566. 
King,  John  TI.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
King,  John  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
King,  K.  H.,  obit,  xv,  662. 
King's  Daughters,  xiii,  464. 
King's  Sons,  the,  xiii,  464. 
Kingston,  xv.  184. 
Kinney,  Elizabeth  C,  sketch,  xiv, 

637. 
Kissnm,  Agnes  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
Kitchener,  Col.,  xiii,  298. 
Klutshok,  H.  W.,  obit,  xv,  652, 


Knebel,  Baron,  obit.,  xv,  681. 
Knoodt,  F.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Koch,  Robert,  sketch  and  portrait, 

XV,  474. 
KraieflEski,  Andrei,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Krekel,  Arnold,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Labiche,  E.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Labor  agitation,  xv,  64,  896, 786. 

Labor  Convention,  xiv,  791. 

Labor  Day,  xiii,  609. 

Labor  statistics,  xiii,  509. 

Labor  troubles,  xiii,  747 ;  xiv,  419, 
471. 

Labor,  United  States  Department 
of,  established,  xiii,  284. 

Labrador,  xiii,  464 ;  map  of,  465. 

Labuan,  xiv,  899 ;  xv,  404. 

Laphner,  F.,  obit,  xv,  682. 

Laird,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 

Lambeth  Conference,  xiii,  16. 

iiambkin,  J.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 

Lomington,  Baron,  obit,  xv,  6S2. 

Lamu  question,  the,  uv,  882. 

Lamy,  John  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Land-grant  forfeiture,  xv,  286. 

Landing  stage,  a  novel,  xiv,  29^ 

Land-purchase  act,  xiii,  39S. 

Lands,  public,  jdii,  466. 

Lane,  Charles,  xiii,  11. 

Lane,  Harvey  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  Mi. 

Lane,  James  C,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Langdon,  C.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 

Langley,  S.  P.,  address,  xiii,  44. 

Language  question,  the,  xiii,  86. 

Lanza,  Gen.,  xiii,  8. 

Lapluan,  £.  G.,  obit.,  xv,  652. 

Laramie  City,  nv,  152. 

Lassalle,  Charles,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Las  Vegas,  xv,  184. 

Latham,  B.  O.,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 

Xay,  O.  I.,  obit,  xv,  652. 

Leadville,  xv,  186.  # 

League  of  Patriots,  xiv,  886. 

Leboeuf,  Edmond,  sketch  and  por^ 
trait,  xiii,  472.  ^ 

Lederoq,  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 

Lecompte,  S.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Ledochowski,  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 

Lee,  Henry,  sketch,  xiii,  6^ 

Leeward  lalands,  xiv,  408. 

Leo  XIII,  sketch  and  portrait,  xiv, 
488. 

Lepere,  mission  to,  xiv,  260. 

Le  Roy,  W.  £.,  sketch,  xiu,  64Sw 

Lesquereux,  Leo,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  488. 

Lester,  C.  E.,  obit,  xv,  652. 

Lester,  George,  sketch,  xiv,  683. 

Levees,  xiii,  500 ;  xiv,  612 ;  xv,609. 

Levi,  Leone,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Levy,  Joseph  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Lewdd,  Fanny,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 

Lewis,  Edward,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 

Lewis,  Henry  C.,  sketch,  nii,  648. 

Lewis,  J.  L.,  will  case,  xiii,  876. 
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LewistOD,  Me.,  xiv,  163.  McAllister,  W.  K.,  sketch,  ziil,  644.  Markland,  A.  H.,  obit.,  ziii,  645. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  xiv,  152.  MoAlpine,  W.  J.,  obit,  zv,  658.  Marquette,  xv,  187. 

Liboration  Society,  xiv,  12 ;  xv,  12.  McCarter,  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  644.  Maniage  refonn,  xiii,  488 ;  xv,  434. 

Idcensiog  system,  Qothenburg,  xv,  McCosh,  James,  quoted,  xiii,  7.  Mars,  xiii,  58. 

790.  McCoy  and  HatAeld  feud,  the,  xiii,  Mars,  recent  studies  of,  xiii,  511 ; 
Liok  Observatory,  xiii,  47,  48,  51.             468.  map,  512 ;  xv,  40. 

Liddon,  H.  P.,  obit,  xv,  682.  MoCraiy,  O.  W.,  obiL,  xv,  658.  Marsh,  0.  C,  port.,  xv,  578. 

Light,  xiv,  694.  MoCreery,  T.  C,  obit.,  xv,  658.  Marston,  W.,  obit,  xv,  688. 

Lightfoot,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  664.  MoCoe,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  689.  Martin,  John  A  ,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 

Limbang,  xv,  404.  Mac0onald,  J.  C,  obit,  xiv,  665.  Martinelli,  T.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  obit,  xv,  652.  Macedonian  question,  the,  xiii,  404,  Martinique,  xiii,  840 ;  xiv,  824. 
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Lippe,  Adolph,  sketch,  xiii,  648.  McGlynn,  Edward,  xiii,  20.  516. 

Liquids,  xiv,  696.  Macheboeuf,  J.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  689.  Massachusetts,  xiii,  517  ;  xiv,  584 ; 

Litchfield,    £.    B.,    sketch,    xiv,  McHenry,  H.  D.,  obit,  xv,  658.  xv,  520. 

688.  Mcintosh,  J.  B.,  sketdi,  xiii,  644.  Massai,  Cardinal,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 

Literature,  American,  in  1888,  xiii,  Mackay,  A.  M.,  obit,  xv,  688.  Msssowah,  Italians  at,  xiii,  8,  4 ; 

478 ;  in  1889,  xiv,  494 ;  in  1890,  McKay,  C.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  689.      ^  xiv,  2 ;  xv,  458. 

XV,  476.  McKee,  G.  C  obit,  xv,  654.  MatAbeleland,  xiv,  106 ;  xv,  95. 

Literature,  British,  in  1888,  xiii,  Mackenzie,  E.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  689.  Mather,  R.  H.,  obit,  xv,  655. 

486 ;  in  1889,  xiv,  507 ;  in  1890,  McKibbin,  D.  B.,  obit,  xv,  654.  Mathews,  C,  sketch,  xiv,  G40. 
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Locsl-govemment  act  xiii,  889.  Madura,  xiii,  589.  Matthieu,  Henri,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 
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of  the  Union.  Magoon,  H.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  640.  Maunu,  J.  £.,  sketch,  xiii,  645. ' 

Locke,  David  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  648.  Mahan,  Asa,  sketch,  xiv,  640.  Mauritius,  xiv,  400. 
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also  the  articles  on  the  religious 
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Mulford,  J.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
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Murohison  letter,  the,  xiii,  269. 
Murska,  lima  di,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Muscular  system,  the,  xiii,  694; 

xiv,  708 ;  xv,  726. 
Musgrave,  Sir  A.,  obit,  xiii,  666. 
Music,  progress  of,  in  1888,  xiii, 

578 ;  in  1889,  xiv,  575 ;  in  1890, 

XV,  568. 
MycensB,  tombs  at,  xili,  27. 
Myers,  A.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
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Kaxarenes,  xiii,  684. 
Nea],  John  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
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Pea-nut  oil,  xiv,  188. 
Pearson,  John  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Peasant  insurrection,  xiii,  721. 
Peatflold,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Peoci,  G.,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
Peculiar  People,  xiii,  676. 
Pedro  II,  sketch  and  portrait,  xiv, 

684. 
Pcixotto,  B.  F.,  obit,  xv,  658. 
Pellegrini,  Carlo,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Pendleton,  George  H.,  sketch  and 

portrut,  xiv,  644. 
Ptfno,  Henri  de,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 
Pennsylvania,  xiii,  676 ;  xiv,  686 ; 

XV,  708. 
Pensaoola,  xiv,  155. 
Pension  bill,  dependent,  xv,  284. 
Pensions,  United  States,  xiii,  284, 

772 ;  xiv,  217,  805 ;  xv,  820  ;— 

Confederate,    xiii,    618,    748; 

xiv,  612,  827, 772  ;  xv,  865, 625. 
Pepper,  G.  S.,  obit,  xv,  658. 
Percy,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 


Perkins, -G.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Peny,  Edward  £.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Peny,  S.  J.,  obit,  xv,  686. 
Persia,  xiii,  678;  relics  from,  xiv, 

22 ;  XV,  706. 
Peru,  xiii,  679 ;  xiv,  690 ;  xv,  707. 
Peters,  C.  H.  F.,  obit,  and  port, 

XV,  669.    . 
Peters,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Petrie  Point,  view  of,  xv,  596. 
Petroleum,  xiii,  680. 
Pettcnkofen,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Pfaff,  C.  L,  obit,  xv,  660. 
Pharmacy,  xiii,  687. 
Phelps,  A.,  obit,  xv,  660. 
Phelps,  G.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Phenlx  or  Phceniz,  xiv,  156. 
Philadelphia's   new   charter,  xiv, 

689. 
Philippine  Islands,  xiv,  776. 
Philippovitch,  Baron,  sketdi,  xiv, 

668. 
Philleo,  P.  C,  obit,  and  port.,  xv, 

660. 
Phillips,  G.  6.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Phillips,  Isaac,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Phillips,  K.  H.,  obit,  xv,  660. 
Phonograph,  xv,  708. 
Pliormium  Hemp,  xiii,  248. 
Phosphate,  xiv,  772;  discovered, 

xiv,  826 ;  of  lime,  xiv,  15 ;  xv, 

819,  778. 
Photography,    astronomical,    xiii, 

49 ;  xiv,  48. 
Physics,    progress   of,   in    recent 

years,  xiv,  691;  in  1890,  xv, 

710 ;  chemical,  xv,  99. 
Physiology,    xui,   689;   xiv,  703; 

XV,  720. 
Pickering,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Picture  galleries.    See  Fine  Arts. 
Pierce,  Bradford,  sketdi,  xiv,  644. 
Picrrepont,  H.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Plersol,  S.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  841. 
Pierson,  H.  B.,  obit,  xv,  660. 
Pig  iron,  production  in  Alabama, 

XV,  5. 
Pike  County  disorders,  xiii,  468. 
Pile,  William  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Pilgrim   Fathers,  monuments  to, 

xiv,  828 ;  homoaof  the,  xv,  821. 
Pilot-chart,  xiii,  59. 
Pinkney,  Howard,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Pirmez,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
Pishin,  annexation  of,  xiii,  7. 
Pittsfleld,  XV,  141. 
Plainfldd,  xv,  141. 
Planchon,  J.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 
Planetary  tables,  xiv,  46. 
Placte,  Gaston,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Plants,  chemistry  of,  xiii,  146. 
Plumfield,  xiii,  11. 
Plunkett,  T.  O.  W.,  sketch,  xiv, 

668. 
Poisons,  xiii,  695;  xiv,  710;  xv, 

728. 
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Polaris,  ziii,  67. 

Poliakoff,  Samuel,  aketoh,  xiii,  667. 

PoUtioal     oonventions,     nationa]. 

Bee  article  United  Stxtes  in 

vol.  xiil.    See  also  the  artidea 

on  States  of  the  Union. 
Pollock,  J.,  obit,  ZY,  660. 
Pondioberry,  zv,  834. 
Pontmartin,  Count,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
Pope,  John  A.,  sketch,  ziv,  668. 
Poppy  oil,  xiii,  145. 
Portal,  Mr.,  his  mission,  xiii,  2,  8. 
Port  Arthur,  xiii,  170. 
Porter,  Elbert  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Porter,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Porto  Bico,  xiii,  840;  xiv,  824. 
Portraits,  ancient,  xiii,  29 ;  crayon, 

XV,  729. 
Ports,  new,  xiii,  257. 
Portugal,  xiii,  696 ;  xiv,  710 ;  por- 

tnuts  of  king  and  queen,  xivi 

711 ;  XV,  787. 
Position  finder,  xv,  581. 
Postal  convention,  xiv,  98. 
Potocki,  Count,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Potter,  Edward £., sketch, xiv,  645. 
Potts,  F.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Pouasin,  Nicholas,  xiii,  269. 
Powder,  smokeless,  xiv,  742,  748. 
Powell,  D.  F.,  nominated,  xiii,  646. 
Powell,  J.  W.,  address,  xiii,  44. 
Powers,  H.  N.,  obit.,  xv,  661, 
Precious  metals,  xiii,  529 ;  xv,  152. 
Preeoe,  Mr.,  his  address,  xiii,  46. 
Presbyterians,  xiii,  697 ;  xiv,  712 ; 

XV,  740. 
Presidential  canvass,  the,  xiii,  781. 
Presidential  elcoticn»,  xiii,  799,  et 

teq. 
President's  message,  xv,  171. 
Pretis-Cagnodo,  Baron,  obit.,  xv, 

687. 
Price,  Bonamy,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Province  of, 

xiii,  706. 
Prindle,  E.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 
Printing-office,  United  States  Gov- 

emmeut,  xiii,  880. 
Pijevalsky,  N.  M.,  obit.,  xiii,  667. 
Proctor,  Redfleld,  sketch  and  por^ 

trait,  xiv,  802. 
Proctor,  Bichard  Anthony,  sketch 

and  portrait,  xiii,  707. 
Prohibition.    See  the  articles  on 

States  of  the  Union. 
Projectiles,  xiii,  795. 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Society 

for,  xiv,  10. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 

United  States,  xiii,  708;  xiv, 

720 ;  XV,  749. 
Providence,  xiii,  170. 
Provo,  xiv,  157. 
Public  lands,  xiii,  466. 
Pulsifer,  Boyal  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  G40. 
Putnam  statue,  the,  xiii,  240. 


Putnam,  WiUtam  L.,  nominated, 

xiii,  510. 
Pyramids,  Egyptian,  xiv,  S4. 

* 

Quackenbush,  8.  P.,  obit.,  xv,  561. 
Quebec,  Province  of,  xiii,  710;  ziv, 

728. 
Queensland,  jdv,  65 ;  xv,  47. 
Queaada,  Marshal,  aketoh,  xiv,  668. 
QuesncviUe,  O.  A.,  xiv,  669. 
Queatcl,  C.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Quimby,  E.  T.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 
Quincy,  111.,  xiii,  170. 
Quinoy,  Biass.,  xv,  142. 

Babbit  pest,  the,  xiii,  61. 
Badford,  W.,  obit,  xv,  661. 
Bafferty,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  650. 
Baft,  lumber,  xiii,  805. 
Bagazsd,  Dr.,  his  miasion,  xiii,  8. 
Bailroads  flnandally   considered, 

xiii,  826. 
Bailroads,  taxation  of,  xiii,  261. 
lUilway,  submerfred,  xv,  286. 
Baimondi,  A.,  obit,  xv,  687. 
Bainfall,  xiii,  585;  xiv,  546;  xv, 

585. 
Baleigh,  xiii,  171. 
Bambaut,  T.,  cbit,  xv,  661. 
Bandall,  Samuel  J.,  sketch  and  por* 

tndt,  XV,  751. 
Bonge  finder,  xv,  580. 
Bathbone,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  645. 
Bawle,  W.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  645. 
Bawlins,  Wyo.,  xv,  142. 
Bay,  John,  sketch,  xiii,  650. 
Baymond,  B.  B.,  obit,  xiii,  650. 
Bcavis,  Logan  U.,  sketch,  xiv,  C45. 
Bedpiocity,  xiii,  278;   xiv,   278; 

XV,  202  H  seq. 
Bcdfield,  J.  S.,.sketch,  xiii,  650. 
Becd,  Thomas  B.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  724. 
Reeve,  I.  V.  D.,  obit,  xv,  662. 
Reformed  Churches,  xiii,  711 ;  xiv, 

725 ;  XV,  752. 
Register,  C.  £.,  nominated,  xiii, 

265. 
Registry  laws,  xiv,  826. 
Beichenbach,  H.  G.,  sketch,  xiv, 

669. 
Beinke,  A.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  645. 
Belies,  domestic,  xiv,  27. 
Reno,  Marcus  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  645. 
Reporting-machine,  xv,  818. 
Repsold's    method    of   recording 

transits,  xiii,  47. 
Reredos  in  St  PauPs,  xiv,  12. 
Reservations  of  public  lands,  xiii, 

471. 
Resisting  medium,  xiii,  56. 
Respij^hi,  Lorenzo,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 
Respiration,  xiii,  692 ;  xiv,  705 ;  xv, 

728. 
Respiratory  organs,  xiii,  758. 
Revenue  reform,  xiii,  194. 


Bhode  Island,  xiii,  718 ;  xiv,  781 ; 

XV,  754. 
Rhodes,  J.  N.,  obit,  zv,  662. 
Bice,  C.  A.  Thomdike,  sketch  and 

portnut,  xiv,  645, 
Bice,  Edmund,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 
Bice,  8.  J.,  obit,  xv,  66S. 
Richardson,  John  P.,  rcnominsted, 

xiii,  742. 
Bicliraond,  Ind.,  xv,  149. 
Bichthofisn,  Baron,  obit,  xiii,  668. 
Bioord,  Philippe,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 
Biddlebeiger,  H.  H.,  obit,  xv,  662. 
Biding.    See  Hohbuahsbit. 
Bifles,  military,  xiv,  784. 
Biker,  James,  sketch,  ziv,  646. 
Biley,  C.  Y.,  his  address,  xiii,  44. 
Bilcy,  Henry  H.,  sketch,  ziii,  650, 
Biota,  labor,  xiii,  747. 
Bitschl,  Albrecht,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 
Bobinson,  John,  sketdi,  xiii,  650. 
Bock-cut  tombs,  xiii,  27,  81. 
BockfoM,  111.,  XV,  148. 
Bock  Island,  IlL,  xv,  148. 
Bbckwell,  Julius,  sketch,  xiii,  650. 
Bodney,  C.,  monument,  xiv,  265. 
Boe,  £.  P.,  obit  and  port,  xiii,  651. 
Bogers,  J.  £.  T.,  obit,  xv,  687. 
Bogers,  William  B.,  port,  xv,  576. 
Bollina,  E.  H.,  obit,  xiv,  647. 
BoUins,  James  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  651. 
Boloson,  J.  W.,  obit,  xv,  66S. 
Boman  baths,  xiii,  24. 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  ziii,  716 ; 

xiv,  747 ;  XV,  766. 
Boman  wall,  xiii,  24b 
Borne,  xiy,  157 ;  discoveries  in,  xiv, 

19. 
Boome,  C,  obit,  zv,  662. 
Bope.    See  CosDAaz. 
Ropes,  Bipley,  obit,  zv,  662. 
Bope-walks,  xiii,  248  et  teq. 
Boss,  Carl  A.  6.,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 
Bose,  Sir  John,  sketch,  xui,  668. 
Boscbciy,  Countess,  obit,  xv,  687. 
Bosecrans,  Gen.  William  8.,  retire- 

ment  of,  xiv,  222. 
Boss,  L.  8.,  renominated,  xiii,  767. 
Bonmania,  xiii,  718 ;  xiv,  749 ;  zv, 

769. 
Bouaseao,  ]£mile,  sketch,  zui,  668. 
Boutledge,  Gtoorge,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, ziu,  722. 
Bowan  County  disorders,  ziii,  468. 
Rowan,  S.  C,  obit  and  port,  xv, 

668. 
Rowe,  George  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 
Budolf,  Archduke,  sketch,  xiv,  750. 
Bumpff,  Karl,  aketch,  xiv,  669. 
Bussoll,  W.  E.,nominated,  xiii,  620. 
Busk,   Jeremiah   M.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiv,  804. 
Bussia,  xiii,  728 ;  xiv,  750 ;  zv,  761. 
Busso-Afghan  boundary,  ziii,  7. 
Bntland,  C.  C.  J.  M.,  obit,  ziii, 

668. 
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Sabbath,  Union,  American,  zv,  767. 
Sabin,  0.  B.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
BaokviUe-Weat,  xui,  269. 
SaiR,  A.,  obit.,  zv,  687. 
Sagallo,  incident,  the,  xiv,  S. 
Saganeiti,  battle  at,  xiii,  4. 
Saginaw,  zv,  144. 
St.  Cloud,  zv,  144. 
St.  Elias,  Mount,  attempt  to  aa- 

cend,  xiv,  868. 
St.  John,  D.  B.,  obit,  z>-,  668. 
St.  Lawrence  canala,  xiii,  284. 
St  Louis,  xiv,  567. 
St  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  xiv,  764. 
Salamanca,  Gon.,  obit,  zv,  688. 
SaletU,  Oen.,  ziii,  8. 
Salt,  New  Fields  of,  zv,  767. 
Salmon  flsheiy,  ziii,  672. 
Salomon,  L.  £.  F.,  sketch,  ziii,  668. 
Salt  Lake  City,  ziv,  158. 
Salt,  W.  P.,  obit,  zv,  668. 
Saltus,  Francis  8.,  sketch,  ziv,  647. 
Saltykoif,  Michael,  sketch,  ziv,  669. 
Salvador,  ziii,  729 ;  ziv,  756 ;  zv, 

768 ;  war  against,  zv,  410. 
Samoa,  xiii,  780;  ziv,  218,  756; 

zv,  769 ;  with  map,  ziii,  780. 
San  Manano,  Qcn.,  at  Massowah, 

ziii,  8 ;  relieved,  4. 
Sands,  £.,  obit,  zv,  668. 
Sands,  H.  B.,  obit  and  port,  ziii, 

785. 
Santa  F^,  xiii,  171. 
SantoDomingo,  ziii,  786;  ziv,  760; 

zv,  769. 
Santos,  Mazimo,  sketch,  ziv,  669. 
Saratoga  Springs,  xiii,  172. 
Sarawak,  xiv.  399 ;  zv,  404. 
Sargent,  J.  £.,  obit,  xv,  664. 
Sarmicnto,  D.  F.,  sketch,  ziii,  668. 
Saturn,  ziii,  58 ;  ziv,  46 ;  zv,  40. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  zv,  144. 
Savage,  J., obit  and  port.,  xiii,  786. 
Sawdust  game,  the,  xiv,  230. 
Scammon,  J.  Y.,  obit  and  port., 

XV,  664. 
Schenck,  K.  C,  obit  and  port.,  xv, 

664. 
Scherer,  Edmond,  sketch,  xiv,  G69. 
Schleyer,  Father,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Sohliemann,  H.,  obit,  xv,  688. 
Schmidt,  H.  I.,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 
Schnutz,  L.,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Schmucker,  B.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  651. 
Schofteld,  John  McAllister,  sketch 

and  portrait,  xiii,  787. 
School-books.    Soe  Txachzrs'  As- 
sociations. 
Schoonmaker,  C.  M.,  obit,  ziv,  647. 
Schuyler,  E.,  obit,  zv,  665. 
Schuyler,  O.  L.,  obit,  zv,  665. 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 

Prince,  sketch,  ziv,  670. 
Scotland,  Church  of,  ziii,  708 ;  ziv, 

718. 
Soott,  John,  sketch,  ziv,  647. 


Scotti,  J.,  obit,  zv,  665. 
Scrip,  land,  xiii,  472. 
Sculptures,  early  Christian,  xiii,  81. 
Scythian  king,  tomb  of,  xiii,  84. 
Searle,  Henry  £.,  aketoh,  xiv,  670. 
Seattle,  xiv,  828. 
Seawall,  W.,  obit,  xiii,  651. 
Seay,  Gov.  Thomas,  xiii,  8. 
Seay,  William  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Sooond-Advont  Christbn  Assoda- 

tion,  xiv,  4. 
Secretion,  xiv,  709. 
Sedalia,  xiv,  158. 

Seeley,  H.  M.,  nominated,  xiii,  834. 
Selkirk  mountains,  map  of,  xiv, 

858. 
Seilar,  A.  C,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Sellar,  W.  Y.,  obit.,  xv,  690. 
Senegal,  xv,  885. 
Senses,  special,  xiii,  690. 
Seoul,  outbreak  in,  xiii,  258. 
Serpa  Pinto,  his  expedition,  xv, 

266. 
Servia,  xiii,  788 ;  xiv,  760 ;  xv,  769. 
Servian  frontier,  the,  xiii,  114. 
Settle,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church,  xiii, 

741 ;  xiv,  68. 
Sewall,  Samuel  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Shan  States,  the,  xiv,  429. 
Sharp,  Martin,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Shaw,  B.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  665. 
Shaw,  J.  B.,  obit,  xv,  665. 
Shepard,  0.  A.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Sheridan,  M.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Sheridan,  P.  H.,  death  of,  xiii,  652. 
Sherwood,  J.  M.,  obit,  xv,  665. 
Shillaber,  B.  P.,  obit,  and  port., 

XV,  6C5. 
Shinar,  king  of,  xiv,  23. 
Ship-building,  xiii,  610. 
Ship  channel  in  Lake  St.  Peter, 

xiii,  283. 
Shiproan,  V.  J.,  nominated,  xiii, 

841. 
Ship  railway,  xiv,  615. 
Ships,  separable,  xv,  282. 
Shoa,  Italian  mission  to,  xiv,  2. 
Sholes,  C.  L.,  obit,  xv,  666. 
Shot-guns,  XV,  772. ' 
Shreveport,  xiv,  159. 
Shurtleff,  Stephen  C,  nominated, 
'      xiii,  884. 

Shuvaloff,  Count,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Sibi,  annexation  of,  xiii,  7. 
Sibley,  Hiiam,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Sickel,  II.  G.,  obit,  xv,  666. 
Sicyon,  excavations  in,  xiii,  26. 
Sight,  Buffington's,  xiv,  789. 
Sikkim,  war   in,  xiii,  484 ;    xiv, 

428 ;  XV,  486. 
Silk-worm  gut,  xiv,  762. 
Silver,    xiii,    527 ;   coinage,  590 ; 

chloride,   150:   xiv,    80,  409, 

418,  542 ;  xv,  529. 
Silver  bill,  xv,  282. 


Simonides,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Simpson,  Edward,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Singleton,  O.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Siout,  tombs  at,  xiii,  81. 
Sioux  City,  xiv,  159. 
Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak.,  xv,  145. 
Sioux  reservation,  xiv,  249. 
Sippara,  temple  at,  xiii,  88. 
Sisal  hemp,  xiii,  248. 
Sitting  Bull,  obit,  xv,  666. 
Slave  ports,  reconquest  of,  xv,  270. 
Slavery,  xiv,  282.    See  also  Anti- 

SLAVXBY. 

Sliver,  W.  A.t^>bit.,  xiu,  658. 
Small-pox,  xiii,  817. 
Smith,  F.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  666. 
Smith,  Henry  H.,  obit.,  xv,  666. 
Smith,  W.  N.  H.,  obit.,  xiv,  648. 
Smyth,  Sir  W.  W.,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Snead,  T.  L.,  obit,  xv.,  667. 
Solar  physics,  xiii,  55 ;  system  mo- 
tion in  space,  xiv,  44. 
Soldiers*  homos,   xiii,   658,   586; 

xiv,  765. 
Soldiers*  orphans'  schools,  xiii,  677. 
Solomon,  M.,  obit,  xv,  667. 
Somalihmd,  xv,  270,  458. 
Sorel,  Canada,  inoorpomted  as  a 

city,  ziv,  728. 
Soudan,  fighting  in  the,  ziii,  298 ; 

events  in  the,  ziv,  586;  zv,  279. 
Sound,  ziv,  692. 
South  African  Bepublio,  ziv,  108 ; 

zv,  94. 
South  American  Congress,  ziii,  829. 
South  Australia,  ziv,  55 ;  zv,  48. 
South  Bond,  Ind.,  zv,  145. 
South  Carolina,  ziii,  742;  ziv,  771; 

zv,  776. 
South  Dakota,  ziv,  778 ;  zv,  779. 
South  Pittsburg,  ziv,  160. 
Sovereigns  of  Industay,  ziii,  242. 
Spain,  ziii,  744 ;  ziv,  775 ;  zv,  788. 
Special  legislation,  ziv,  878  el  teq. 
Specie  movement,  ziv,  175;    zv, 

161. 
Spectroscopy,  xiii,  56. 
Speer,  R.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  667. 
Spinner,  F.  £.,  obit,  xv,  667. 
Spoiford,  B.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  658. 
Spokane  Falls,  xiv,  160. 
Springfield,  Maas.,  xv,  146. 
Springfield,  Mo.,  xv,  146. 
Springfield,  O.,  xv,  146. 
Squier,  Ephndm  G.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiii,  668. 
Stanley,  Henry  M.,  explorations  in 

Africa,  xiv,  847  d  ieq. ;  sketch 

and  portrait,  777. 
Stanley,  of  Preston,  Lord,  sketch 

and  portnut,  xiii,  275. 
Stark,  John,  statue  of,  xv,  599. 
Starkweather,  J.  C,  obit,  zv,  667. 
Stars.    See  AsTBOKomcAL  Pboo- 
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States,  new,  ziv,  198 ;  zv,  235. 
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Statuary.    Bee  Foni  Arts. 
StauntOD,  E.  I.,  obit.,  xiv,  64S. 
Steamer  lines,  new,  zili,  <5, 106, 

176,  255,  415,  549,  8dS. 
Steamships,  new,  xiii,  807 ;  dimen- 
sions, 807 ;  speed,  xv,  787. 
Steams,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  048. 
Steams,  Silas,  sketch,  ziii,  658. 
Stedman,  C,  obit.,  X7,  667. 
Steel,  XV,  525. 

Stein  way,  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Stela  of  Fassiller,  xiii,  88. 
Stenoj^ph,  the,  xv,  816. 
Stevens,  E.  L.,  obit.,  xv,  667. 
Stevenson,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  658. 
Stock  market,  xiii,  823 ;  xiv,  814; 

XV,  808. 
Stokes,  J.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
Stone,  J.  A.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  654. 
Storm,  Theodor,  sketch,  ftiii,  669. 
Storms,  xiii,  588;  xiv,  546;   xv, 

505. 
Stooghton,  W.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  654. 
Stoyanoff,  Z.,  sketch,  xiv.,  670. 
Straits  settlements,  xiv,  899;  xv, 

404. 
Stratton,  J.  L.  N.,  obit.,  xiv,  648. 
Strawbridi^,  J.  D.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
Strikes,  xiV,  877,  890, 
Strikes  in  France,  xiii,  849. 
Strother,  David  Hunter,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiii,  654. 
Stuart,  G.  U.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
Sturgis,  S.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Sturtevant,  B.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
Substances,  new,   xiii,  189;   xiv, 

125;  XV,  102. 
Subways  for  wires,  xiii,  811. 
Suez  Canal,  xiii,  289;  xiv,  285; 

XV,  277. 
Sugar,  xiii,  500 ;  bounties  on,  898 ; 

convention,  xiv,  896. 
Sujrar  and  wine  exhibition,  xiv,  82. 
Sulu  Archipelago,  the,  xiii,  748. 
Summersidc,  xiv,  161. 
Sunapee  Lake,  xiv,  590. 
Sun,  the,  xiii,  53 ;  spots  on,  xv,  89. 
Sunday  legislation,  xiii,  748. 
Sunn  hemp,  xiii,  248. 
Superior,  Wis.,  xv,  147. 
Surgery,  xiii,  762. 
Surveys  of  public  lands,  xiii,  467. 
Sverdrup,  John,  xiii,  757. 
Swamp-land  decision,  xiii,  499. 
Swaziland,  xiv,  107. 
Sweating-sickness,  xiii,  313. 
Sweating-system,  the,  xiii,  891. 
Sweden   and   Norway,  xiii,  754; 

xiv,  783 ;  XV,  789. 
Swedcnborgians.    See  New  Jbrd- 
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Swedish    quarto-millennial,    xiii, 

606. 
Swcitzer,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xiii,  654. 
Swett,  Leonard,  obit,  xiv,  648. 
Swinburne,  John,  obit.,  xiv,  649. 


Switzerland,  xiii,  757;  xiv,  786; 

XV,  791. 
Switzerland  aettlement,  the,  xv,  94. 
Syrian  inscriptions,  xiv,  28. 

Taooma,  Wash.,  xiv,  161. 
Taft,  B.  C,  nominated,  xiii,  715. 
Tamberlik,  £.,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Tanagra,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  27. 
Tarbox,  I,  N.,  sketch,  xiii,  654. 
Target,  deflecting,  xiv,  812. 
Tariff,  Chilian,  xiv,  79, 186;  extra, 

in  Brazil,  82. 
Tasmania,  xiii,  67 ;  xiv,  57. 
Tute,  R.,  defalcation,  xiii,  462. 
Tftulbee,  W.  P.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Tavcmicr,  Jules,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Tax,  direct,  refunding  of,  xiv,  203. 
Taylor,  Alva  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Taylor,  Frederick,  sketdi,  xiv,  670. 
Taylor,  Isaac  £.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Taylor,  John  0.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Taylor,  Kobert  L.,  renommated, 

xiu,  768. 
Taylor,  W.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Tcheruichefbki,  N.  6.,  sketch,  xiv, 

670. 
Teachers'  Association,  xiii,  760. 
Tehuantepec  Ship   Railway,  xiii, 

549. 
Tcmpel,  W.  E.,  obit.,  xiv,  671. 
Temperance    Society,    Church   of 

England,  xiii,  14. 
Temperature,  xiii,  531 ;  xiv,  546. 
Tennessee,  xiii,  763 ;  xiv,  788 ;  xv, 

794. 
Terry,  AliVed  II.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, XV,  796. 
Terry,  David  S.,  obit,  xiv,  649. 
Terry,  William,  obit,  xiii,  655. 
Terzioni,  Eugenic,  obit.,  xiv,  671. 
Texas,  xiii,  764 ;  xiv,  790 ;  xv,  797. 
Textile  fiber,  new,  xiii,  258. 
Thaumegas,  ruins  of,  xiv,  28. 
Theresa,  Empress,  obit.,  xiv,  671. 
Thieblin,  N.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  655. 
Thomas,  P.  F.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Thompson,  C.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  656. 
Thompson,  J.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Thomson,  W.;  obit,  xv,  690. 
Thoraburgh,  J.  M.,  obit,xv,  668. 
Thunder  storms,  xiii,  584. 
Thurman,  S.  K.,  nominated,  882. 
Ticino,  revolution  in,  xv,  798. 
Tiffany,  J.  C,  nominated,  xiii,  601. 
Tilden,  Prof.,  his  address,  xiii,  45. 
Tilton,  John  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  655. 
Timlow,  G.  W.,  sketch,  riv,  650. 
Tin,  xiii,  626 ;  discoveries  of,  xv, 

801. 
Tintinnabulum  found  in  Pern,  xiii, 

24. 
Tirard  ministry,  fall  of,  xiii,  345 ; 

xiv,  334. 
Tithe  agitation,  xiii,  892 ;  xiv,  391. 
ToUemache,  Baron,  obit,  xv,  691. 


Tolstoi,  Count  Dimitri  Andf«vich, 

sketch,  xiv,  671. 
Tommasi,  6.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Tonga  Islands,  monument  in,  idv, 

29. 
Tooting  case,  the,  xiii,  187. 
Torpedo  boats,  xiii,  798. 
Torpedoes,  xiii,  796 ;  xiv,  812. 
Tower,  xiii,  172. 

Townshcnd,  B.  W.,  obit,  xiv,  650. 
Tracy,  Benjamin  F.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiv.  808. 
Transcospian  Railway,  xiii,  809; 

xiv,  5. 
Trnsk,  £.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Treat,  C.  II.,  nominated,  xiiJ,  864. 
Treaties,  new,  xiii,  259,  287,  547, 

674,  680,  759. 
Tresch,  J.  F.  J.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Trimble,  Isaac  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  655b 
Trinidad,  xiii,  839 ;  dv,  408. 
Triple  alliance,  the,  xiii,  69. 
Troglodytes,  caves  of,  xiii,  88. 
TroltBch,  A.,  obit,  xv,  691. 
Trout,  new  species  of,  xiv,  79S. 
Trast,  xiv,  798. 

Tiyon,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  655. 
Ttteng,  Marquis,  obit.,  xv,  691. 
Tuberculous  diseases,  Koch^s  rem- 
edy for,  XV,  802. 
Tucker,  Henry  H., sketch,  xiv,  650. 
Tucker,  N.  B.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Tuckermnn,  S.  P.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Tuigg,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  650. 
Tulloch,  Principal,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 
Tun,  Prince  sketch,  xiv,  C72. 
Tunis,  xiii,  853;  xiv,  848. 
Tunkers,  xiii,  77 ;  xiv,  69. 
Tunnel  drainage,  nv,  558. 
Tupper,  M.  F.,  obit.,  xiv,  672. 
Turkey,  xiii,  767 ;  xiv,  797 ;  xv, 

803. 
Tnrkistan,  revolution  in,  xiv,  5. 
Turner  J.  £.,  obit,  xiv,  650. 
Tuson,  R.  v.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Twin  screw,  xiii,  808. 
Two  Harbors,  xiii,  178. 
Tyler,  Julia  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  650. 
Type-writers,  xv,  807. 

Ulbach,  Louis,  sketch,  xiv,  672. 

Underwood,  A.  B.,  obit,  xiii,  655. 

Underwood,  J.  W.  H.,  obit,  xiii, 
656. 

Unitarians,  xiii,  769 ;  xiv,  801. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ,  :dii, 
770;  xiv,  800. 

United  States,  xiii,  771 ;  xiv,  801 ; 
XV,  818. 

United  States,  finances  of  the,  xiii, 
782 ;  xiv,  806 ;  xv,  838. 

United  States  census,  xv,  821. 

United  States  navy,  xiii,  787 ;  xiv, 
809. 

United  States,  Presidential  elec- 
tions in,  xiii,  799. 
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Univeraalists,  xlii,  828 ;  xiv,  815. 
UnnuB,  xiv,  46. 

UmiBtoD,  Capt.,  killed^  ziii,  486. 
Uruguay,    xiii,    829 ;    xSt,    816 ; 

XV,  841. 
Usher,  J.  P.,  obit,  and  port.,  xiv, 

661. 
Utah,  xJLu,  880 ;  xiv,  816  ;  zv,  841. 
Utes,  the,  xiii,  180. 

Vail,  Thomas  H.,  sketch,  nr,  651. 

Vallejo,  M.  O.,  obit.,  xt,  669. 

Valoueff,  Count,  obit.,  xr,  691. 

Van  Buren,  D.  T.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 

Vancouver,  xiii,  174. 

VanUla,  xiii,  548. 

Van  Lennep,  H.  J.,  obit,  xiv,  651. 

Van  VoFBt,  H.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 

Van  Wickle,  8.,  sketch,  xiii,  656. 

Vassar,  John  0.,  ske^h,  xiii,  656. 

Venezuela,  xiii,  882 ;  xiv,  818 ;  xv, 

848. 
Vermont,  xiii,  888;  xiv,  818;  xv, 

844. 
V^ron,  Eogdne,  sketch,  xiv,  672. 
Victoria,  city,  xiii,  174;  Victoria, 

colony  of,  xiv,  54 ;  xv,  47. 
Vienna,  riots  in,  xiv,  61. 
Vigono,  Col.,  xiii,  8. 
Villages,  ancient,  xiv,  25. 
Vinton,  F.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 
Viiginia,  xiii,  885^  xiv,  819  ;  xv,  846. 
Viticulture,  xiii,  87, 105,  880. 
Vogdes,  Israel,  sketch,  xiv,  651.  . 
Volcanoes,  xiv,  569. 
Voorhees,  Cliarles  S  ,  nominated, 

xiu,  888. 

Wadleigh,  L.  F.,  obit.,  xiii,  656. 
Wages  in  Japan,  xiii,  458. 
Waite,  M.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  886. 
Wakeman,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 
Wales.    See  Gbxat  Barrxur. 
Walker,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Walker,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 
Walker,  James  P.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 
Walker,  W.   T.,  nominated,  xiii, 

619. 
Wallace,  G.  D.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 
Walhice,  Sir  R.,  obit,  xv,  691. 
Wallack,  John  Lester,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiii,  656. 
Walla  Walhi,  xiv,  162. 
Walsh,  J.  H.,  Bketch,  xiii,  669. 
Walton,  E.  P.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Waoamaker,  J.,  sketch,  xiv,  803. 
War  College,  xiv,  814. 
Warrooth,  Henry  C,  nominated, 

xiii,  501. 
Warren,  Sir  C,  resits,  xiii,  891. 
Warren,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  657. 
Warsberg,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  672. 
Washburn,  C.  A.,  obit,  xiv,  651. 


Washington  centennial,  xiv,  604. 
Washington  (State),  xiv,  821 ;  xv, 

850. 
Washington  Territory,  xiii,  887. 
Water-gate  and  dam,  illustration, 

xiv,  468. 
Water,  synthesis  of,  xiii,  145. 
Watertown,  Dakota,  xiv,  162. 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  xv,  149. 
Water  works,  xiv,  290. 
Watkins,  W.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  670. 
Watson,  J.  W.,  obit,  xv,  670. 
Watson,  L.  F.,  obit,  xv,  670. 
Watts,  Frederick,  sketch,  xiv,  652. 
Wave  motOTB,  xiv,  296. 
Weber,  Geoi^g,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Webster,  A.,  obit,  xv,  670. 
Wehl,  F.,  obit,  xv,  692. 
Weir,  R.  W.,  obit  and  port.,  xiv, 

652. 
Weisse,  John  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  657. 
Welch,  A.  S.,  obit,  xiv,  652. 
Welch,  Philip  H.,  obit.,  xiv,  652. 
Welch,  R.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  670. 
Welles,  E.  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  659. 
Wells,  C.  H.,  obit.,  xiii,  657. 
Welsh       Calvinlstic       Methodist 

Church,  XV,  748. 
Wentworth,  J.,  obit,  and  port.,  xiii, 

658. 
Wessells,  H.  W.,  obit,  xiv,  652. 
Wcstoott,  T.,  obit,  xiii,  658. 
Western  Australia,  xiv,  56 ;  xv,  48. 
West  Indies,  xiii,  889 ;  xiv,  824. 
West,  T.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  632. 
West  Virginia,  xiii,  840 ;  xiv,  824 ; 

XV,  852. 
Wethenpoon,  W.  W.,  obit,  xiii, 

659. 
Wharton,  Francis,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
Whoat-growenj*   Convention,  xiv, 

567. 
Wheeler,  N.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
White  Caps,  x'lii,  441,  670. 
White,  6.  B.,  obit,  xv,  670. 
White,  J.,  obit,  xv,  670. 
Whiteley,  R.  U.,  obit,  xv,  670. 
Wickes,  Stephen,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
Wigginton,  P.  D.,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Wight,  0.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  658. 
Wilbcr,  i)avid,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Wilcox,  C.  M.,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Wilhclm  I,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

sketch,  xiii,  842. 
Wilhelm  II,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

sketch  and  portnut,  xiii,  845. 
Wilkeson,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
Willem  III,  King,  obit,  xv,  692. 
Williamson,   I.   V.,   sketch,   xiv, 

658. 
WilUamsport,  Pa.,  xv,  149. 
Willson,  D.,  nominated,  xiii,  569. 
Wilmington,  election  in,  xiii,  264. 


Wilson,  A.  B.,  obit,  xiii,  658. 
Wilson,  Col.,  his  address,  xiii,  46. 
Wilson,  Daniel,  case  of,  xiii,  850. 
Wilson,   £.   M.,  nominated,  xiii, 

559;  obit,  xv,  671. 
Winante,  G.  E.,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Winch,  rope-maker's,  xiii,  249. 
Windom,  William,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  802. 
Winds,  xiii,  637  ;  xiv,  549 ;  xv,  687. 
Windward  Islands,  xiv,  408. 
Wing,  Conway  P., sketch,  xiv,  653. 
Winnipeg,  xiii,  174. 
Winona,  xv,  149. 
Wisconsin,  xiii,  845 ;  xiv,  826 ;  xv, 

854. 
Wissmann  expedition,  the,  xiv,  880. 
Wister,  Casper,  sketch,  xiii,  658. 
Witu,  XV,  270. 
Wolff,  Sif  H.  D.,  xiii,  679. 
Woman  suffrage,  xiii,  520,  888. 
Woman's    Christian    Temperance 

Union,  xv,  857. 
Wood,  B.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  653. 
Wood,  J.  Q.,  sketch,  xiv,  672. 
Woods,  G.  L.,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Woolsey,  T.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  653. 
Worthen,  Amos   U.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiii.  658. 
Wright,  H.  G.,  xiii,  11. 
Wright,  John  G.,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Wroblewsky,  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Wyckoff,  W.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Wyoming  (Territory  and  State), 

xiii,  847 ;  xiv,  828 ;  with  map, 

XV,  660. 

Tangtse,  navigation  of,  xiii,  155; 
XV,  115. 

Yard,  Edward  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  654. 

Yarmouth,  xiv,  168. 

Yellow  fever,  xiii,  9,  314,  340,  568. 

Yonkers,  xiv,  162. 

Young,  A.  H.,  obit,  xv.,  671. 

Young  Men's  Chriiitian  Associa- 
tion, xiii,  849. 

Youngstown,  0.,  xv,  150. 

Young,  Thomas  L. ,  sketch,  xiii,  659. 

Yruga,  Carlos  de,  Spanish  minister, 
recalled,  xiii,  269. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  xv,  150. 
Zanzibar,  xiii,  850 ;  xiv,  880. 
Zerega,  Augustus,  sketch,  xiii,  659. 
Zcuner,  K.,  obit,  xv,  692. 
Zillox,  J.,  obit,  XV,  672. 
Zinc,  xiv,  541. 
Zither,  xiv,  838. 
Zodiacal  light,  xv,  40. 
Zuckertort,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Zulla,  Italian  protectorate  of,  xiii, 

5,452. 
Zululand,  xiii,  125;  xiv,  105;  xv,  95. 


THE   END. 


